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THE IMPROVISATORE 








Translated by Mary Botham Howitt 


The Improvisatore was first published in Denmark by C. A. Reitzel in April 
1835. It was an instant success and was quickly translated into German and then 
French, although it was not published in English until 1845. 

During the 1820’s, while Andersen was still at school, he began to dedicate 
himself to writing and in 1829 he released a short story entitled ‘A Journey on 
Foot from Holmen’s Canal to the East Point of Amager’. The work proved to be 
a considerable success, but he was unable to immediately capitalise on it and so 
in 1833 he managed to attain a grant from the King of Denmark to travel through 
Europe. Andersen came from a poor background and as a boy was forced to 
financially support himself, even before he moved to Copenhagen at fourteen to 
try to find employment as an actor. He was accepted into the Royal Danish 
Theatre, where the director of the company developed an attachment to him and 
persuaded Frederick VI to pay for his education. 

The Improvisatore is often considered to be an autobiographical novel, which 
was influenced by the author’s experiences and travels in Italy in 1833. 
Andersen had been greatly impressed by Italy and was inspired to write a work 
that combined detailed descriptions of the ancient ruins and beautiful scenery 
with a tale featuring aspects of the author’s early life. The novel centres on 
Antonio, who is a poor and disadvantaged boy living in Rome. It traces the 
protagonist’s trials and tribulations as he attempts to navigate his precarious and 
difficult position in society. Antonio possesses a great talent for improvising 
both melody and lyrics and he comes to the attention of the members of the 
aristocracy. However, he struggles to reconcile his ambition as an artist and his 
desire and need for love. 
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The poet Mary Howitt, who translated many of Andersen’s works, including his first novel 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


“THE IMPROVISATORE” is the first of a series of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
complete Works, published by arrangement with the author, who has an interest 
in each book published. No uniform or complete edition of his works in English 
dress has ever appeared; the present edition by the American Publishers follows 
the author’s Copenhagen Edition, together with additions and notes furnished by 
Mr. Andersen especially for this series. It gives the American Publishers great 
pleasure to be the means of introducing Andersen as a novelist, traveller, and 
poet to the large audience on this side of the water already familiar with his 
stories told for children. The remaining volumes of the series will follow rapidly, 
and the entire set will be completed at an early day. 
NEW YORK, June, 1869. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


WHOEVER has been in Rome is well acquainted with the Piazza Barberina, in 
the great square, with the beautiful fountain where the Tritons empty the 
spouting conch-shell, from which the water springs upwards many feet Whoever 
has not been there, knows it, at all events, from copper-plate engravings; only it 
is a pity that in these the house at the corner of the Via Felice is not given, — 
that tall corner-house, where the water pours through three pipes out of the wall 
down into a stone basin. That house has a peculiar interest for me; it was there 
that I was born. If I look back to my tender youth, such a crowd of bright 
remembrances meet me, that I scarcely know where to begin; when I 
contemplate the whole drama of my life, still less do I know what I should bring 
forward, what I should pass over as unessential, and what points may suffice to 
represent the whole picture. That which appears attractive to me may not be so 
to a stranger. I will relate truly and naturally the great story, but then vanity must 
come into play, — the wicked vanity, the desire to please. Already, in my 
childhood, it sprung up like a plant, and, like the mustard-seed of the gospel, 
shot forth its branches towards heaven, and became a mighty tree, in which my 
passions builded themselves nests. 

One of my earliest recollections points thereto. I was turned six years old, and 
was playing in the neighborhood of the church of the Capuchins, with some 
other children, who were all younger than myself. There was fastened on the 
church-door a little cross of metal; it was fastened about the middle of the door, 
and I could just reach it with my hand. Always when our mothers had passed by 
with us they had lifted us up that we might kiss the holy sign. One day, when we 
children were playing, one of the youngest of them inquired “Why the child 
Jesus did not come down and play with us?” I assumed an air of wisdom, and 
replied that he was really bound upon the cross. We went to the church-door, 
and, although we found no one, we wished, as our mothers had taught us, to kiss 
him, but we could not reach up to it; one, therefore, lifted up the other, but just 
as the lips were pointed for the kiss that one who lifted the other lost his 
strength, and the kissing one fell down just when his lips were about to touch the 
invisible child Jesus. At that moment my mother came by, and, when she saw 
our child’s play, she folded her hands, and said, “You are actually some of 
God’s angels! And thou art mine own angel!” added she, and kissed me. 


I heard her repeat to a neighbor what an innocent angel I was, and it pleased 
me greatly, but it lessened my innocence — the mustard-seed of vanity drank in 
therefrom the first sunbeams. Nature had given to me a gentle, pious character, 
but my good mother made me aware of it; she showed me my real and my 
imaginary endowments, and never thought that it is with the innocence of the 
child as with the basilisk, which dies when it sees itself. 

The Capuchin monk, Fra Martino, was my mother’s confessor, and she 
related to him what a pious child I was. I also knew several prayers very nicely 
by heart, although I did not understand one of them. He made very much of me, 
and gave me a picture of the Virgin weeping great tears, which fell, like rain- 
drops, down into the burning flames of hell, where the damned caught this 
draught of refreshment. He took me over with him into the convent, where the 
open colonnade, which inclosed within a square the little potato-garden, with the 
two cypress and orange-trees, made a very deep impression upon me. Side by 
side, in the open passages, hung old portraits of deceased monks, and on the 
door of each cell were pasted pictures from the history of the martyrs, which I 
contemplated with the same holy reverence as afterwards the masterpieces of 
Raphael and Andrew del Sarto. 

“Thou art really a bright youth,” said he; “thou shalt now see the dead.” 

Upon this, he opened a little door of a gallery which lay a few steps below the 
colonnade. We descended, and now I saw round about me skulls upon skulls, so 
placed one upon another that they formed walls, and therewith several chapels. 
In these were regular niches, in which were seated perfect skeletons of the most 
distinguished of the monks, enveloped in their brown cowls, and with a breviary 
or a withered bunch of flowers in their hands. Altars, chandeliers, and ornaments 
were made of shoulder-bones and vertebrae, with bass-reliefs of human joints, 
horrible and tasteless as the whole idea. 

I clung fast to the monk, who whispered a prayer, and then said to me, — 

“Here also I shall some time sleep; wilt thou thus visit me?” 

I answered not a word, but looked horrified at him, and then round about me 
upon the strange, grisly assembly. It was foolish to take me, a child, into this 
place. I was singularly impressed by the whole thing, and did not feel myself 
again easy until I came into his little cell, where the beautiful yellow oranges 
almost hung in at the window, and I saw the brightly colored picture of the 
Madonna, who was borne upwards by angels into the clear sunshine, while a 
thousand flowers filled the grave in which she had rested. 

This, my first visit to the convent, occupied my imagination for a long time, 
and stands yet with extraordinary vividness before me. This monk seemed to me 
quite a different being to any other person whom I knew; his abode in the 


neighborhood of the dead, who, in their brown cloaks, looked almost like 
himself, the many histories which he knew and could relate of holy men and 
wonderful miracles, together with my mother’s great reverence for his sanctity, 
caused me to begin thinking whether I too could not be such a man. 

My mother was a widow, and had no other means of subsistence than what 
she obtained by sewing and by the rent of a large room which we ourselves had 
formerly inhabited. We lived now in a little chamber in the roof, and a young 
painter, Federigo, had the saloon, as we called it He was a life-enjoying, brisk, 
young man, who came from a far, far country, where they knew nothing about 
the Madonna and the child Jesus, my mother said. He was from Denmark. I had 
at that time no idea that there existed more languages than one, and I believed, 
therefore, that he was deaf, when he did not understand me, and, for that reason, 
I spoke to him as loud as I could; he laughed at me, often brought me fruit, and 
drew for me soldiers, horses, and houses. We soon became acquainted: I loved 
him much, and my mother said many a time that he was a very upright person. 

In the mean time I heard a conversation one evening between my mother and 
the monk Fra Martino, which excited in me a sorrowful emotion for the young 
artist. My mother inquired if this foreigner would actually be eternally 
condemned to hell. 

“He and many other foreigners also,” she said, “are, indeed, very honest 
people, who never do anything wicked. They are good to the poor, pay exactly, 
and at the fixed time; nay, it actually often seems to me that they are not such 
great sinners as many of us.” 

“Yes,” replied Fra Martino, “that is very true, — they are often very good 
people; but do you know how that happens? You see, the Devil, who goes about 
the world, knows that the heretics will sometime belong to him, and so he never 
tempts them; and, therefore, they can easily be honest, easily give up sin; on the 
contrary, a good Catholic Christian is a child of God, and, therefore, the Devil 
sets his temptations in array against him, and we weak creatures are subjected. 
But a heretic, as one may say, is tempted neither of the flesh nor the Devil!” 

To this my mother could make no reply, and sighed deeply over the poor 
young man; I began to cry, for it seemed to me that it was a cruel sin that he 
should be burned eternally — he who was so good, and who drew me such 
beautiful pictures. 

A third person who played a great part in my childhood’s life, was Uncle 
Peppo, commonly called “Wicked Peppo,” or “the King of the Spanish Steps,” 
where he had his daily residence. Born with two withered legs, which lay 
crossed under him, he had had from his earliest childhood an extraordinary 
facility in moving himself forwards with his hands. These he stuck under a frame 


which was fastened at both ends to a board, and, by the help of this, he could 
move himself forward almost as easily as any other person with healthy and 
strong feet. He sat daily, as has been said, upon the Spanish Steps, never indeed 
begging, but exclaiming, with a crafty smile, to every passer-by, “bon giorno!” 
and that even after the sun was gone down. 

My mother did not like him much, nay, indeed, she was ashamed of the 
relationship, but for my sake, as she often told me, she kept up a friendship with 
him. He had that in his chest which we others must look after, and if I kept good 
friends with him I should be his only heir, if he did not give it to the Church. He 
had, also, after his own way, a sort of liking for me, yet I never felt myself quite 
happy in his neighborhood. Once I was the witness of a scene which awoke in 
me fear of him, and also exhibited his own disposition. Upon one of the lowest 
flights of stairs sat an old blind beggar, and rattled with his little leaden box that 
people might drop a bajocco therein. Many people passed by my uncle without 
noticing his crafty smile and the wavings of his hat; the blind man gained more 
by his silence — they gave to him. Three had gone by, and now came the fourth, 
and threw him a small coin. Peppo could no longer contain himself; I saw how 
he crept down like a snake, and struck the blind man in his face, so that he lost 
both money and stick. 

“Thou thief!” cried my uncle, “wilt thou steal money from me — thou who 
art not even a regular cripple? Cannot see! — that is all his infirmity! — and so 
he will take my bread from my mouth!” 

I neither heard nor saw more, but hastened home with the flask of wine which 
I had been sent to purchase. On the great festival days I was always obliged to 
go with my mother to visit him at his own house; we took with us one kind of 
stone steps. These, which consist of four flights, are an especial resort of the 
beggars of Rome, and from their locality, bear the name of the Spanish Steps. — 
Author’s Note. present or other, — either fine grapes or preserved golden 
pippins, which were his greatest luxury. I was then obliged to kiss his hand and 
call him uncle; then he smiled so strangely, and gave me a half-bajocco, always 
adding the exhortation that I should keep it to look at, not spend it in cakes, for 
when these were eaten I had nothing left, but that if I kept my coin I should 
always have something. 

His dwelling was dark and dirty: in one little room there was no window at 
all, and in the other it was almost up to the ceiling with broken and patched-up 
panes. Of furniture there was not one article, except a great wide chest, which 
served him for a bed, and two tubs, in which he kept his clothes. I always cried 
when I had to go there; and true it is, however much my mother persuaded me to 
be very affectionate towards him, yet she always made use of him as a bugbear 


when she would punish me; she said then that she would send me to my dirty 
uncle, that I should sit and sing beside him upon the stairs, and thus do 
something useful and earn a bajocco. But I knew that she never meant so ill by 
me; I was the apple of her eye. 

On the house of our opposite neighbor there was an image of the Virgin, 
before which a lamp was always burning. Every evening when the bell rang the 
Ave Maria, I and the neighbors children knelt before it, and sang in honor of the 
mother of God, and the pretty child Jesus, which they had adorned with ribbons, 
beads, and silver hearts. By the wavering lamp-light it often seemed to me as if 
both mother and child moved and smiled upon us. I sang with a high, clear 
voice; and people said that I sang beautifully. Once there stood an English 
family and listened to us; and, when we rose up from our knees, the gentleman 
gave me a Silver piece; “it was,” my mother said, “because of my fine voice.” 
But how much distraction did this afterwards cause me! I thought no longer 
alone on the Madonna when I sung before her image; no! I thought, did any one 
listen to my beautiful singing; but always when I thought so there succeeded a 
buming remorse; I was afraid that she would be angry with me; and I prayed 
right innocently that she would look down upon me, poor child! 

The evening-song was, in the mean time, the only point of union between me 
and the other neighbors’ children. I lived quietly, entirely in my own self-created 
dream-world; I lay for hours upon my back, with my face to the open window, 
looking out into the wonderful, gloriously blue, Italian heaven, into the play of 
colors at the going down of the sun, when the clouds hung with their violet-hued 
edges upon a golden ground. Often I wished that I could fly far beyond the 
Quirinal and the houses, to the great pine-trees, which stood like black shadow- 
figures against the fire-red horizon. I had quite another scene on the other side of 
our room: there lay our own and our neighbors’ yards, each a small, narrow 
space, inclosed by tall houses, and almost shut in from above by the great 
wooden balconies. In the middle of each yard there was a well inclosed with 
masonry, and the space between this and the walls of the houses was not greater 
than to admit of one person moving round. Thus, from above I looked properly 
only into two deep wells; they were entirely overgrown with that fine plant 
which we call Venus’-hair, and which, hanging down, lost itself in the dark 
depth. It was to me as if I could see deep down into the earth, where my fancy 
then created for herself the strangest pictures. In the mean time, my mother 
adorned that window with a great rod, to show me what fruit grew for me there, 
that I might not fall down and get drowned. 

But I will now mention an occurrence which might easily have put an end to 
my life’s history before it had come into any entanglement 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE VISIT TO THE CATACOMBS. — I BECOME A CHORISTER — 
THE LOVELY ANGEL-CHILD. — THE IMPROVISATORS. 


OUR lodger, the young painter, took me with him sometimes on his little 
rambles beyond the gates. I did not disturb him whilst he was making now and 
then a sketch; and when he had finished he amused himself with my prattle, for 
he now understood the language. 

Once before, I had been with him to the curia hostilia, deep down into the 
dark caves where, in ancient days, wild beasts were kept for the games, and 
where innocent captives were thrown to ferocious hyenas and lions. The dark 
passages; the monk who conducted us in, and continually struck the red torch 
against the walls; the deep cistern in which the water stood as clear as a mirror, 
— yes, so Clear, that one was obliged to move it with the torch to convince one’s 
self that it was up to the brim, and that there was no empty space, as by its 
clearness there seemed to be, — all this excited my imagination. Fear, I felt 
none, for I was unconscious of danger. 

“Are we going to the caverns?” I inquired from him, as I saw at the end of the 
street the higher part of the Coliseum. 

“No, to something much greater,” replied he; “where thou shalt see 
something! And I will paint thee, also, my fine fellow!” 

Thus wandered we further, and ever further, between the white walls, the 
inclosed vineyards, and the old ruins of the baths, till we were out of Rome. The 
sun burned hotly, and the peasants had made for their wagons roofs of green 
branches, under which they slept, while the horses, left to themselves, went at a 
foot’s pace, and ate from the bundle of hay which hung beside them for this 
purpose. At length we reached the grotto of Egeria, in which we took our 
breakfast, and mixed our wine with the fresh water that streamed out from 
between the blocks of stone. The walls and vault of the whole grotto were inside 
covered over with the finest green, as of tapestry, woven of silks and velvet, and 
round about the great entrance hung the thickest ivy, fresh and luxuriant as the 
vine foliage in the valleys of Calabria. 

Not many paces from the grotto stands, or rather stood, for there are now only 
a few remains of it left, a little, and wholly desolate house, built above one of the 
descents to the catacombs. These were, as is well known, in ancient times, 
connecting links between Rome and the surrounding cities; in later times, 


however, they have in part fallen in, and in part been built up, because they 
served as concealment for robbers and smugglers. The entrance through the 
burial-vaults in St. Sebastian’s Church, and this one through the desolate house, 
were then the only two in existence; and I almost think that we were the last who 
descended by this, for, shortly after our adventure, it also was shut up; and only 
the one through the church, under the conduct of a monk, remains now open to 
strangers. 

Deep below, hollowed out of the soft puzzolan earth, the one passage crosses 
another. Their multitude, their similarity one to another, are sufficient to 
bewilder even him who knows the principal direction. I had formed no idea of 
the whole, and the painter felt so confident, that he had no hesitation in taking 
me, the little boy, down with him. He lighted his candle, and took another with 
him in his pocket, fastened a ball of twine to the opening where we descended, 
and our wandering commenced. Anon the passages were so low that I could not 
go upright; anon they elevated themselves to lofty vaults, and, where the one 
crossed the other, expanded themselves into great quadrangles. We passed 
through the Rotunda with the small stone altar in the middle, where the early 
Christians, persecuted by the Pagans, secretly performed their worship. Federigo 
told me of the fourteen popes, and the many thousand martyrs, who here lie 
buried: we held the light against the great cracks in the tombs, and saw the 
yellow bones within. We advanced yet some steps onward, and then came to a 
stand, because we were at the end of the twine. The end of this Federigo fastened 
to his button-hole, stuck the candle among some stones, and then began to sketch 
the deep passage. I sat close beside him upon one of the stones; he had desired 
me to fold my hands and to look upwards. The light was nearly burnt out, but a 
whole one lay hard by; besides which he had brought a tinder-box, by the aid of 
which he could light the other in case this suddenly went out. 

My imagination fashioned to itself a thousand wonderful objects in the 
infinite passages which opened themselves, and revealed to us an impenetrable 
darkness. All was quite still, the falling waterdrops alone sent forth a 
monotonous sound. As I thus sat, wrapped in my own thoughts, I was suddenly 
terrified by my friend the painter, who heaved a strange sigh, and sprang about, 
but always in the same spot. Every moment he stooped down to the ground, as if 
he would snatch up something, then he lighted the larger candle and sought 
about. I became so terrified at his singular behavior, that I got up and began to 
cry. 

“For God’s sake, sit still, child!” said he; “for God in heaven’s sake!” and 
again he began staring on the ground. 


“T will go up again!” I exclaimed; “I will not stop down here!” I then took 
him by the hand and strove to draw him with me. 

“Child! child! thou art a noble fellow!” said he; “I will give thee pictures and 
cakes — there, thou hast money!” And he took his purse out of his pocket, and 
gave me all that was in it: but I felt that his hand was ice cold and that he 
trembled. On this I grew more uneasy, and called my mother: but now he seized 
me firmly by the shoulder, and, shaking me violently, said, “I will beat thee if 
thou art not quiet!” Then he bound his pocket-handkerchief round my arm, and 
held me fast, but bent himself down to me the next moment, kissed me 
vehemently, called me his dear little Antonio, and whispered, “Do thou also pray 
to the Madonna!” 

“Ts the string lost?” I asked. 

“We will find it — we will find it!” he replied, and began searching again. In 
the mean time the lesser light was quite burnt out, and the larger one, from its 
continual agitation, melted and burnt his hand, which only increased his distress. 
It would have been quite impossible to have found our way back without the 
string; every step would only have led us deeper down where no one could save 
us. 

After vainly searching, he threw himself upon the ground, cast his arm around 
my neck, and sighed, “Thou poor child!” I then wept bitterly, for it seemed to me 
that I never more should reach my home. He clasped me so closely to him as he 
lay on the ground that my hand slid under him. I involuntarily grasped the sand, 
and found the string between my fingers. 

“Here it is!” I exclaimed. 

He seized my hand, and became, as it were, frantic for joy, for our life 
actually hung upon the single thread. We were saved. 

O, how warmly beamed the sun, how blue was the heaven, how deliciously 
green the trees and bushes, as we came forth into the free air! Poor Federigo 
kissed me yet again, drew his handsome silver watch out of his pocket, and said, 
“This thou shalt have!” 

I was so heartily glad about this, that I quite forgot all that had happened; but 
my mother could not forget it, when she had heard it, and would not again 
consent that Federigo should take me out with him. Fra Martino said also that it 
was only on my account that we were saved; that it was to me to whom the 
Madonna had given the thread — to me, and not to the heretic Federigo; that I 
was a good, pious child, and must never forget her kindness and mercy. This, 
and the jesting assertion of some of our acquaintance, that I was born to be of the 
priesthood, because, with the exception of my mother, I could not endure 
women, instilled into her the determination that I should become a servant of the 


Church. I do not myself know why, but I had an antipathy to all women, and, as 
I expressed this unhesitatingly, I was bantered by every girl and woman who 
came to my mother’s. They all would kiss me: in particular was there a peasant 
girl, Mariuccia, who by this jest always brought tears to my eyes. She was very 
lively and waggish, and maintained herself by serving as a model, and always 
appeared, therefore, in handsome, gay dresses, with a large white cloth upon her 
head. She often sat for Federigo, and visited my mother also, and then always 
told me that she was my bride, and that I was her little bridegroom, who must 
and should give her a kiss; I never would do so, and then she took it by force. 

Once when she said that I cried childishly, and behaved myself exactly like a 
child that still sucked, and that I should be suckled like any other baby, I flew 
out, down the steps, but she pursued and caught me, held me between her knees, 
and pressed my, head, which I turned away with disgust, ever closer and closer 
to her breast. I tore the silver arrow out of her hair, which fell down in rich 
abundance over me and over her naked shoulders. My mother stood on the 
hearth, laughed, and encouraged Mariuccia, whilst Federigo, unobservedly, 
stood at the door, and painted the whole group. 

“T will have no bride, no wife!” I exclaimed to my mother; “I will be a priest, 
or a Capuchin, like Fra Martino!” 

The extraordinary meditations into which I was wrapt for whole evenings also 
were regarded by my mother as tokens of my spiritual calling. I sat and thought 
then what castles and churches I would build, if I should become great and rich; 
how I then would drive like the cardinals in red carriages, with many gold- 
liveried servants behind; or else I framed a new martyr-story out of the many 
which Fra Martino had related to me. I was, of course, the hero of these, and, 
through the help of the Madonna, never felt the pangs which were inflicted upon 
me. But, especially, had I a great desire to journey to Federigo’s home, to 
convert the people there, that they also might know something of grace. 

Whether it was through the management of my mother or Fra Martino I know 
not, but it is enough that my mother, early one morning, arrayed me in a little 
kirtle, and drew over it an embroidered shirt, which only reached to the knees, 
and then led me to the glass that I might see myself. I was now a chorister in the 
Capuchin Church, must carry the great censer of incense, and sing with the 
others before the altar. Fra Martino instructed me in the whole duty. O, how 
happy all this made me! I was soon quite at home in that little but comfortable 
church, knew every angers head in the altar-piece, every ornamental scroll upon 
the pillars; could see even with my eyes shut the beautiful St. Michael fighting 
with the dragon, just as the painter had represented him, and thought many 


wonderful things about the death’s heads carved in the pavement, with the green 
ivy wreaths around the brow. 

On the festival of All Souls, I was down in the Chapel of the Dead, where Fra 
Martino had led me when I was with him for the first time in the convent. All the 
monks sang masses for the dead, and I, with two other boys of my own age, 
swung the incense-breathing censer before the great altar of skulls. They had 
placed lights in the chandeliers made of bones, new garlands were placed around 
the brows of the skeleton-monks, and fresh bouquets in their hands. Many 
people, as usual, thronged in; they all knelt, and the singers intoned the solemn 
Miserere. I gazed for a long time on the pale, yellow skulls, and the fumes of the 
incense which wavered in strange shapes between them and me, and everything 
began to spin round before my eyes; it was as if I saw everything through a large 
rainbow; as if a thousand prayer-bells rung in my ear; it seemed as if I was borne 
along a stream; it was unspeakably delicious — more, I know not; consciousness 
left me — I was in a swoon. 

The atmosphere, made oppressive by crowds of people, and my excited 
imagination, occasioned this fainting-fit. When I came to myself again, I was 
lying in Fra Martino’s lap, under the orange-tree in the convent garden. 

The confused story which I told of what I seemed to have seen, he and all the 
brethren explained as a revelation: the holy spirits had floated over me, but I had 
not been able to bear the sight of their glory and their majesty. This occasioned 
me before long to have many extraordinary dreams, and which, put together, I 
related to my mother, and she again communicated to her friends, so that I 
became daily more and more to be regarded as a child of God. 

In the mean time, the happy Christmas approached. Pifferari, shepherds from 
the mountains, came in their short cloaks, with ribbons around their pointed hats, 
and announced with the bagpipe, before every house where there stood an image 
of the Virgin, that the time was at hand in which the Saviour was born. I was 
awoke every morning by these monotonous, melancholy tones, and my first 
occupation then was to read over my lesson, for I was one of the children 
selected, “boys and girls,” who, between Christmas and New-year, were to 
preach in the church Ara Coeli, before the image of Jesus. 

It was not I alone, my mother, and Mariuccia, who rejoiced that I, the boy of 
nine, should make a speech, but also the painter Federigo, before whom I, 
without their knowledge, had had a rehearsal, standing upon a table; it would be 
upon such a one, only that a carpet would be laid over it, that we children should 
be placed in the church, where we, before the assembled multitudes, must repeat 
the speech, which we had learned by rote, about the bleeding heart of the 
Madonna, and the beauty of the child Jesus. 


I knew nothing of fear; it was only with joy that my heart beat so violently as 
I stepped forward, and saw all eyes directed to me. That I, of all the children, 
gave most delight, seemed decided; but now there was lifted up a little girl, who 
was of so exquisitely delicate a form, and who had, at the same time, so 
wonderfully bright a countenance, and such a melodious voice, that all 
exclaimed aloud that she was a little angelic child. Even my mother, who would 
gladly have awarded to me the palm, declared aloud that she was just like one of 
the angels in the great altar-piece. The wonderfully dark eyes, the raven-black 
hair, the childlike, and yet so wise expression of countenance, the exquisitely 
small hands, — nay, it seemed to me that my mother said too much of all these, 
although she added that I also was an angel of God. 

There is a song about the nightingale, which, when it was quite young, sat in 
the nest and picked the green leaves of the rose, without being aware of the buds 
which were just beginning to form; months afterwards, the rose unfolded itself, 
the nightingale sang only of it, flew among the thorns, and wounded itself. The 
song often occurred to me when I became older, but in the church Ara Ceeli I 
knew it not; neither my ears nor my heart knew it! 

At home, I had to repeat before my mother, Mariuccia, and many friends, the 
speech which I had made, and this flattered my vanity not a little; but they lost, 
in the mean time, their interest in hearing it earlier than I mine in repeating it. In 
order now to keep my public in good humor, I undertook, out of my own head, 
to make a new speech. But this was rather a description of the festival in the 
church than a regular Christmas speech. Federigo was the first who heard it; and, 
although he laughed, it flattered me still, when he said that my speech was in 
every way as good as that which Fra Martino had taught me, and that a poet lay 
hidden in me. This last remark gave me much to think about, because I could not 
understand it; yet thought I to myself, it must be a good angel, perhaps the same 
which shows to me the charming dreams, and so many beautiful things when I 
sleep. For the first time during the summer, chance gave me a Clear notion of a 
poet, and awoke new ideas in my own soul-world. 

It but very rarely happened that my mother left the quarter of the city in 
which we lived; therefore it seemed to me like a festival when she said to me, 
one afternoon, that we would go and pay a visit to a friend of hers in Trastevere. 
I was dressed in my holiday suit, and the gay piece of silk which I usually wore 
instead of a waistcoat was fastened with pins over the breast, and under my little 
jacket; my neckerchief was tied in a great bow, and an embroidered cap was on 
my head. I was particularly elegant. 

When, after the visit, we returned home, it was somewhat late, but the moon 
shone gloriously, the air was fresh and blue, and the cypresses and pines stood 


with wonderfully sharp out-lines upon the neighboring heights. It was one of 
those evenings which occur but once in a person’s life, which, without 
signalizing itself by any great life-adventure, yet stamps itself in its whole 
coloring upon the Psyche-wings. Since that moment, whenever my mind goes 
back to the Tiber, I see it ever before me as upon this evening: the thick yellow 
water lit up by the moonbeams; the black stone pillars of the old ruinous bridge, 
which, with strong shadow, lifted itself out of the stream where the great mill- 
wheel rushed round; nay, even the merry girls who skipped past with the 
tambourine and danced the saltarello. 

In the streets around Santa Maria della Rotunda, all was yet life and motion; 
butchers and fruit-women sat before their tables, on which lay their wares among 
garlands of laurel, and with lights burning in the open air. The fire flickered 
under the chestnut-pans, and the conversation was carried on with so much 
screaming and noise, that a stranger who did not understand a word might have 
imagined it to be some contention of life and death. An old friend whom my 
mother met in the fish-market kept us talking so long, that people were 
beginning to put out their lights before we set off again, and as my mother 
accompanied her friend to her door it had now become as silent as death in the 
street, even in the Corso; but when we came into the square di Trevi, where there 
is the beautiful cascade, it seemed on the contrary quite cheerful again. 

The moonlight fell exactly upon the old palace, where the water streams out 
between the masses of foundation-rock which seem loosely thrown together. 
Neptune’s heavy stone-mantle floated in the wind, as he looked out above the 
great waterfall, on each side of which blooming Tritons guided seahorses. 
Beneath these the great basin spread itself out, and upon the turf around it rested 
a crowd of peasants, stretching themselves in the moonlight. Large, quartered 
melons, from which streamed the red juice, lay around them. A little square-built 
fellow, whose whole dress consisted of a shirt, and short leather breeches, which 
hung loose and unbuttoned at the knees, sat with a guitar, and twanged the 
strings merrily. Now he sang a song, now he played, and all the peasants clapped 
their hands. My mother remained standing; and I now listened to a song which 
seized upon me quite in an extraordinary way, for it was not a song like any 
other which I had heard. No! he sang to us of what we saw and heard, we were 
ourselves in the song, and that in verse, and with melody. He sang, “How 
gloriously one can sleep with a stone under the head, and the blue heaven for a 
coverlet, whilst the two Pifferari blow their bagpipes;” and with that he pointed 
to the Tritons who were blowing their horns; “how the whole company of 
peasants who have shed the blood of the melon will drink a health to their 
sweethearts, who now are asleep, but see in dreams the dome of St. Peter’s, and 


their beloved, who go wandering about in the Papal city. Yes, we will drink, and 
that to the health of all girls whose arrow has not yet expanded. Yes,” added he, 
giving my mother a little push in the side, “and to mothers who have for their 
sweethearts lads on whose chins the black down has not yet grown!” 

“Bravo!” said my mother, and all the peasants clapped their hands and 
shouted, “Bravo, Giacomo! bravo!” 

Upon the steps of the little church we discovered, in the mean time, an 
acquaintance — our Federigo, who stood with a pencil and sketched the whole 
merry moonlight piece. As we went home he and my mother joked about the 
brisk Improvisator, for so I heard them call the peasant who sung so charmingly. 

“Antonio,” said Federigo to me, “thou, also, shouldst improvise; thou art 
truly, also, a little poet! Thou must learn to put thy pieces into verse.” 

I now understood what a poet was; namely, one who could sing beautifully 
that which he saw and felt. That must, indeed, be charming, thought I, and easy, 
if I had but a guitar. 

The first subject of my song was neither more nor less than the shop of the 
bacon-dealer over the way. Long ago, my fancy had already busied itself with 
the curious collection of his wares, which attracted in particular the eyes of 
strangers. Amid beautiful garlands of laurel hung the white buffalo-cheeses, like 
great ostrich eggs; candles, wrapped round with gold paper, represented an 
organ! and sausages, which were reared up like columns, sustained a Parmesan 
cheese, shining like yellow amber. When in an evening the whole was lighted 
up, and the red glass-lamps burned before the image of the Madonna in the wall 
among sausages and ham, it seemed to me as if I looked into an entirely magical 
world. The cat upon the shop-table, and the young Capuchins, who always stood 
so long cheapening their purchases with the signora, came also into the poem, 
which I pondered upon so long that I could repeat it aloud and perfectly to 
Federigo, and which, having won his applause, quickly spread itself over the 
whole house, nay, even to the wife of the bacon-dealer herself, who laughed and 
clapped her hands, and called it a wonderful poem, — a Divina Commedia di 
Dante! 

From this time forth everything was sung. I lived entirely in fancies and 
dreams, — in the church when I swung the censer, in the streets amid the rolling 
carriages and screaming traders, as well as in my little bed beneath the image of 
the Virgin and the holy-water vessel. In the winter time, I could sit for whole 
hours before our house, and look into the great fire in the street, where the smith 
heated his iron, and the peasants warmed themselves. I saw in the red fire a 
world glowing as my own imagination. I shouted for joy, when in winter the 
snow of the mountains sent down to us such severe cold, that icicles hung from 


the Triton in the square; pity that it was so seldom. Then, also, were the peasants 
glad, for it was to them a sign of a fertile year; they took hold of each other’s 
hands, and danced in their great woolen cloaks round about the Triton, whilst a 
rainbow played in the high-springing water. 

But I loiter too long over the simple recollections of my childhood, which 
cannot have for a stranger the deep meaning, the extraordinary attraction, which 
they have for me. Whilst I recall, whilst I hold fast every single occurrence, it 
seems as if I again lived in the whole. 


“My childhood’s heart was to my dreams a sea 
Of music, whereon floated picture-boats!” 


I will now hasten on to the circumstance which placed the first hedge of 
thorns between me and the paradise of home — which led me among strangers, 
and which contained the germ of my whole future. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE FLOWER-FEAST AT GENZANO. 


IT was in the month of June, and the day of the famous flower-feast which was 
annually celebrated at Genzano approached. My mother and Mariuccia had a 
mutual friend there, who, with her husband, kept a public-house. They had for 
many years determined to go to this festival, but there was always something or 
other to prevent it; this time there was nothing. We were to set off the day before 
the flower-feast, because it was a long way; I could not sleep for joy through the 
whole night preceding. 

Before the sun had risen, the vetturino drove up to the door, and we rolled 
away. Never before had I been among the mountains. Expectation, and joy of the 
approaching festival, set my whole soul in motion. If in my maturer years I could 
have seen nature and life around me with the same vivid feeling as then, and 
could have expressed it in words, it would have been an immortal poem. The 
great stillness of the streets, the iron-studded city-gate, the Campagna stretching 
out for miles, with the lonely monuments, the thick mist which covered the feet 
of the distant mountains, — all these seemed to me mysterious preparations for 
the magnificence which I should behold. Even the wooden cross erected by the 
wayside, upon which hung the whitened bones of the murderer, which told us 
that here an innocent person had perished, and the perpetrator of his death had 
been punished, had for me an uncommon charm. First of all, I attempted to count 
the innumerably many stone arches which conduct the water from the mountains 
to Rome, but of this I was soon weary; so I then began to torment the others with 
a thousand questions about the great fires which the peasants had made around 
the piled-up grave-stones, and would have an exact explanation of the vast 
flocks of sheep, which the wandering drivers kept together in one place by 
stretching a fishing-net, like a fence, around the whole herd. 

From Albano we were to go on foot for the short and beautiful remainder of 
the way through Arriccia. Résida and golden cistus grew wild by the roadside; 
the thick, juicy olive-trees cast a delicious shade; I caught a glimpse of the 
distant sea, and upon the mountain slopes’ by the wayside, where a cross stood, 
merry girls skipped dancing past us, but yet never forgetting piously to kiss the 
holy cross. The lofty dome of the church of Arriccia I imagined to be that of St. 
Peter, which the angels had hung up in the blue air among the dark olive-trees. 
In the street, the people had collected around a bear which danced upon his hind 


legs, while the peasant who held the rope blew upon his bagpipe the selfsame air 
which he had played Christmas, as Pifferaro, before the Madonna. A handsome 
ape in a military uniform, and which he called the corporal, made somersaults 
upon the bear’s head and neck. I was quite willing to stop there instead of going 
on to Genzano. The flower-festival was really not till to-morrow, but my mother 
was resolute that we should go and help her friend, Angeline, to make garlands 
and flower-tapestry. — 

We soon went the short remainder of the way and arrived at Angeline’s 
house; it stood in that part of the neighborhood of Genzano which looks on Lake 
Nemi; it was a pretty house, and out of the wall flowed a fresh fountain into a 
stone basin, where the asses thronged to drink. 

We entered the hostel; there was a noise and a stir. The dinner was boiling 
and frizzling on the hearth. A crowd of peasants and town-folk sat at the long 
wooden tables drinking their wine and eating their presciutto. The most beautiful 
roses were stuck in a blue jug before the image of the Madonna, where the lamp 
would not burn well, because the smoke drew towards it. The cat ran over the 
cheese which lay upon the table, and we were near stumbling over the hens, 
which, terrified, hopped along the floor. Angeline was delighted to see us, and 
we were sent up the steep stairs near the chimney, where we had a little room to 
ourselves, and a kingly banquet, according to my notions. Everything was 
magnificent; even the bottle of wine was ornamented; instead of a cork, a full- 
blown rose was stuck in it Angeline kissed us all three; I also received a kiss 
whether I would or not. Angeline said I was a pretty boy, and my mother patted 
me on the cheek with one hand, whilst with the other she put my things to rights; 
and now she pulled my jacket, which was too little for me, down to my hands, 
then again up to my shoulders and breast, just as it ought to have been. 

After dinner, a perfect feast awaited us; we were to go out to gather flowers 
and leaves for garlands. We went through a low door out into the garden; this 
was only a few ells in circumference, and was, so to say, one single bower. The 
light railing which inclosed it was strengthened with the broad, firm leaves of the 
aloe, which grew wild here, and formed a natural fence. 

The lake slept calmly in the great, round crater, from which at one time fire 
spouted up to heaven. We went down the amphitheatre-like, rocky slope, 
through the great beech and the thick plantain wood, where the vines wreathed 
themselves among the tree-branches. On the opposite descent before us lay the 
city of Nemi, and mirrored itself in the blue lake. As we went along, we bound 
garlands; the dark green olive and fresh vine-leaves we entwined with the wild 
golden cistus. Now the deep-lying, blue lake, and the bright heavens above us, 
were hidden by the thick green and the vine-leaves; now they gleamed forth 


again as if they both were only one single, infinite blue. Everything was to me 
new and glorious; my soul trembled for quiet joy. There are, even yet, moments 
in which the remembrance of these feelings come forth again like the beautiful 
mosaic fragment of a buried city. 

The sun burned hotly, and it was not until we were by the lake side, where the 
plantains shoot forth their ancient trunks from the water, and bend down their 
branches, heavy with enwreathing vines, to the watery mirror, that we found it 
cool enough to continue our work. Beautiful water-plants nodded here as if they 
dreamed under the deep shadow, and they, too, made a part of our garlands. 
Presently, however, the sunbeams no longer reached the lake, but played upon 
the roofs of Nemi and Genzano; and now the gloom descended to where we sat. 
I went a little distance from the others, yet only a few paces, for my mother was 
afraid that I should fall into the lake where it was deep and the banks were 
sudden. Not far from the small stone ruins of an old temple of Diana there lay a 
huge fig-tree which the ivy had already begun to bind fast to the earth; I had 
climbed upon this, and was weaving a garland whilst I sang from a canzonet, — 


“Ah! rossi, rossi fiori, — 
Un mazzo di violi! 
Un gelsomin d’amore,” — 


when I was suddenly interrupted by a strangely whistling voice, — 
“Per dar al mio bene!” 


and as suddenly there stood before me a tall, aged woman, of an unusually 
slender frame, and in the costume which the peasant women of Frascati are so 
fond of wearing. The long white veil which hung down from her head over her 
shoulders contributed to give the countenance and neck a more Mulatto tint than 
they probably had naturally. Wrinkle crossed wrinkle, whereby her face 
resembled a crumpled-up net. The black pupil of the eye seemed to fill up the 
whole eye. She laughed, and looked at the same time both seriously and fixedly 
at me, as if she were a mummy which some one had set up under the trees. 

“Rosemary flowers,” she said, at length, “become more beautiful in thy 
hands; thou hast a lucky star in thy eyes.” 

I looked at her with astonishment, and pressed the garland which I was 
weaving to my lips. 


“There is poison in the beautiful laurel-leaves; bind thy garland, but do not 
taste of the leaves.” 

“Ah, the wise Fulvia of Frascati!” exclaimed Angeline, stepping from among 
the bushes. “Art thou also making garlands for to-morrow’s festival? or,” 
continued she, in a more subdued voice, “art thou binding another kind of 
nosegay while the sun goes down on the Campagna?” 

“An intelligent eye,” continued Fulvia, gazing at me without intermission; 
“the sun went through the bull he had nourished, and there hung gold and honor 
on the bull’s horns.” 

“Yes,” said my mother, who had come up with Mariuccia, “when he gets on 
the black coat and the broad hat we shall then see whether he must swing the 
censer or go through a thorn-hedge.” 

That she intended by this to indicate my being of the clerical order, the siby]l 
seemed to comprehend; but there was quite another meaning in her reply than 
we at that time might imagine. 

“The broad hat,” said she, “will not shadow his brow when he stands before 
the people, — when his speeches sound like music, sweeter than the song of 
nuns behind the grating, and more powerful than thunder in the mountains of 
Albano. The seat of Fortune is higher than Monte Cave, where the clouds repose 
upon the mountains among the flocks of sheep.” 

O God!” sighed my mother, shaking her head somewhat incredulously, 
although she listened gladly to the brilliant prophecy, “he is a poor child — 
Madonna only knows what will become of him! The chariot of Fortune is loftier 
than the car of a peasant of Albano, arid the wheel is always turning: how can a 
poor child mount it?” 

“Hast thou seen how the two great wheels of the peasant’s car turn round? 
The lowest spoke becomes the highest, and then goes down again; when it is 
down, the peasant sets his foot upon it, and the wheel which goes round lifts him 
up: but sometimes there lies a stone in the path, and then it will go like a dance 
in the market-place.” 

“And may not I, too, mount with him into the chariot of Fortune?” asked my 
mother, half in jest, but uttered at the same moment a loud cry, for a large eagle 
flew so near us down into the lake that the water at the same moment splashed 
into our faces from the force with which he struck it with his great wings. High 
up in the air his keen glance had discovered a large fish, which lay immovable as 
a reed upon the surface of the lake; with the swiftness of an arrow he seized 
upon his prey, stuck his sharp talons into the back of it, and was about to raise 
himself again, when the fish, which, by the agitation of the waters, we could see 
was of great size and almost of equal power to his enemy, sought, on the 


contrary, to drag him below with him. The talons of the bird were so firmly fixed 
into the back of the fish, that he could not release himself from his prey, and 
there now, therefore, began between the two such a contest that the quiet lake 
trembled in wide circles. Now appeared the glittering back of the fish, now the 
bird struck the water with his broad wings, and seemed to yield. The combat 
lasted for some minutes. The two wings lay for a moment still, outspread upon 
the water, as if they rested themselves; then they were rapidly struck together, a 
crack was heard, the one wing sank down, whilst the other lashed the water to 
foam, and then vanished. The fish sunk beneath the waves with his enemy, 
where a moment afterwards they must both die. 

We had all gazed on this scene in silence; when my mother turned herself 
round to the others, the sibyl had vanished. This, in connection with the little 
occurrence, which, as will be seen, many years afterwards had an influence on 
my fate, and which was deeply stamped upon my memory, made us all 
somewhat silently hasten home. Darkness seemed to come forth from the 
thickset leaves of the trees, the fire-red evening clouds reflected themselves in 
the mirror of the lake, the mill-wheel rushed round with a monotonous sound; all 
seemed to have in it something demoniacal. As we went along, Angel me related 
to us in a whisper strange things which had been told to her of the old woman, 
who understood how to mix poisons and love-potions; and then she told us about 
poor Therese of Olevano — how she wasted away day by day from anxiety and 
longing after the slender Guiseppe, who had gone away beyond the mountains to 
the north; how the old woman had boiled herbs in a copper vessel, and let them 
simmer over the hot coals for several days, until Guiseppe also was seized upon 
by a longing, and was obliged to speed back again, day and night, without rest or 
stay, to where the vessel was boiling holy herbs and a lock of his and Therese’s 
hair. I said an Ave Maria softly, and did not feel easy until I was again in the 
house with Angeline. 

The four wicks in the brass lamp were lighted, one of our garlands hung 
around it, and a supper of mongana al pomidoro was set out for us, together with 
a bottle full of wine. The peasants in the room below us drank and improvised; it 
was a sort of duet between two of them, and the whole company joined in the 
chorus, but when I went with the other children to sing before the image of the 
Virgin, which hung beside the great chimney where the fire burmed, they all 
listened and praised my beautiful voice, which made me forget the dark wood 
and the old Fulvia who had told my fortune. I would gladly now have begun to 
improvise in emulation of the peasants, but my mother damped my vanity and 
my wish by the inquiry whether I thought it becoming for me, who swung the 
censer in the church, and, perhaps, some day should have to explain the word of 


God to the people, to set myself up there like a fool; that it was not now carnival 
time, and that she would not allow it. But when in the evening we were in our 
sleeping-room, and I had climbed up into the broad bed, she pressed me tenderly 
to her heart, called me her comfort and her joy, and let me lay my head upon her 
arm, where I dreamed till the sun shone in at my window, and awoke me to the 
beautiful feast of flowers. 

How shall I describe the first glance into the street — that bright picture as I 
then saw it. The entire, long, gently ascending street was covered over with 
flowers; the ground color was blue: it looked as if they had robbed all the 
gardens, all the fields, to collect flowers enough of the same color to cover the 
street; over these lay in long stripes, green, composed of leaves, alternately with 
rose-color; at some distance from this was a similar stripe, and between this a 
layer of dark red flowers, so as to form, as it were, a broad border to the whole 
carpet. The middle of this represented stars and suns, which were formed by a 
close mass of yellow, round, and star-like flowers; more labor still had been 
spent upon the formation of names — here flower was laid upon flower, leaf 
upon leaf. The whole was a living flower-carpet, a mosaic floor, richer in pomp 
of coloring than anything which Pompeii can show. Not a breath of air stirred; 
the flowers lay immovable, as if they were heavy, firmly set precious stones. 
From all windows were hung upon the walls large carpets, worked in leaves and 
flowers, representing holy pictures. Here Joseph led the ass on which sat the 
Madonna and the child; roses formed the faces, the feet, and the arms; 
gillyflowers and anemones their fluttering garments; and crowns were made of 
white water-lilies, brought from Lake Nemi. Saint Michael fought with the 
dragon; the holy Rosalia showered down roses upon the dark blue globe; 
wherever my eye fell, flowers related to me biblical legends, and the people all 
round about were as joyful as myself. Rich foreigners, from beyond the 
mountains, clad in festal garments, stood in the balconies, and by the side of the 
houses moved along a vast crowd of people, all in full holiday costume, each 
according to the fashion of his country. Beside the stone basin which surrounds 
the great fountain, where the street spreads itself out, my mother had taken her 
place, and I stood just before the satyr’s head which looks out from the water. 

The sun burnt hotly, all the bells rung, and the procession moved along the 
beautiful flower-carpet; the most charming music and singing announced its 
approach. Choristers swung the censer before the Host; the most beautiful girls 
of the country followed, with garlands of flowers in their hands; and poor 
children, with wings to their naked shoulders, sang hymns, as of angels whilst 
awaiting the arrival of the procession at the high altar. Young fellows wore 
fluttering ribbons around their pointed hats, upon which a picture of the 


Madonna was fastened; silver and gold rings hung to a chain around their necks; 
and handsome, bright-colored scarfs looked splendidly upon their black velvet 
jackets. The girls of Albano and Frascati came, with their thin veils elegantly 
thrown over their black, plaited hair, in which was stuck the silver arrow; those 
from Villetri, on the contrary, wore garlands around their hair, and the smart 
neckerchief, fastened so low down in the dress as to leave visible the beautiful 
shoulder and the round bosom. From Abruzzi, from the Marshes, from every 
other neighboring district, came all in their peculiar national costume, and 
produced altogether the most brilliant effect Cardinals, in their mantles woven 
with silver, advanced under canopies adorned with flowers; monks of various 
orders followed, all bearing burning tapers. When the procession came out of the 
church an immense crowd followed. We were carried along with it; my mother 
held me firmly by the shoulder, that I might not be separated from her. Thus I 
went on, shut in by the crowd; I could see nothing but the blue sky above my 
head. All at once there was sent forth a piercing cry — it rang forth on all sides; 
a pair of unmanageable horses rushed through — more I did not perceive: I was 
thrown to the earth, it was all black before my eyes, and it seemed to me as if a 
waterfall dashed over me. 

O! Mother of God, what a grief! a thrill of horror passes through me 
whenever I think of it. When I again returned to consciousness, I lay with my 
head in Mariuccia’s lap; she sobbed and cried: beside us lay my mother stretched 
out, and there stood around a little circle of strange people. The wild horses had 
gone over us, the wheel had gone over my mother’s breast, blood gushed out of 
her mouth — she was dead. 

I looked at the heavy, closed eyes, and folded the lifeless hands which lately 
had so lovingly protected me. The monks carried her into the convent, and as I 
was altogether without injury, excepting that the skin was a little broken, 
Mariuccia took me back again to the hostel where I had been yesterday so joyful, 
had bound garlands, and slept in my mother’s arms. I was most deeply 
distressed, although I did not apprehend how entirely forlorn I was. They gave 
me playthings, fruit, and cakes, and promised me that on the morrow I should 
see my mother again, who, they said, was to-day with the Madonna, with whom 
there was a perpetual flower-feast and rejoicing. But other things which 
Mariuccia said also did not escape my attention. I heard her whisper about the 
hateful eagle yesterday, about Fulvia, and about a dream which my mother had 
had: now she was dead, every one had foreseen misfortune. 

The runaway horses had, in the mean time gone right through the city, and, 
striking against a tree, had been stopped, and a gentleman of condition, upwards 
of forty years of age, half dead with terror, had then been helped from the 


carriage. He was, it was said, of the Borghesa family, and lived in a villa 
between Albano and Frascati, and was known for his singular passion for 
collecting all kinds of plants and flowers; nay, in the dark sciences it was 
believed that he was as knowing as even the wise Fulvia. A servant in rich livery 
brought a purse containing twenty scudi from him for the motherless child. 

The next evening, before the ringing of the Ave Maria, I was conducted into 
the convent to see my mother for the last time; she lay in the narrow wooden 
coffin, in her holiday apparel, as yesterday at the flower-feast. I kissed her folded 
hands, and the women wept with me. 

There stood already at the door the corpse-bearers and the attendants, 
wrapped in their white cloaks, with the hoods drawn over their faces. They lifted 
the bier on their shoulders, the Capuchins, lighted their tapers, and began the 
song for the dead. Mariuccia went with me close behind the corpse, the red 
evening heaven shone upon my mother’s face; she looked as if she lived. The 
other children of the city ran gayly around me, and collected in little paper bags 
the drops of wax which fell from the monks’ tapers. 

We went through the streets where yesterday had passed the festival- 
procession, — it lay scattered over with leaves and flowers; but the pictures, the 
beautiful figures, were all vanished like the happiness of my childhood, the bliss 
of my past days. I saw when we reached the church-yard how the great stone 
was lifted aside which covered the vault into which the corpses were lowered. I 
saw the coffin descend, and heard the dull sound as it was set down upon the 
others. Then all withdrew except Mariuccia, who let me kneel upon the 
gravestone, and repeat an “Ora pro nobis!” 

In the moonlight night we journeyed back from Genzano; Federigo and two 
strangers were with us. Black clouds hung upon the mountains of Albano. I saw 
the light mists which flew in the moonlight across the Campagna. The others 
spoke but very little, and I soon slept, and dreamed of the Madonna, of the 
flowers, and my mother, who lived, smiled, and talked to me. 


CHAPTER IV. 


UNCLE PEPPO. — THE NIGHT IN THE COLISEUM. — THE ADVICE. 


WHAT should really now be done with me? that was the question which was 
asked when we came back to Rome, and into my mother’s house. Fra Martino 
advised that I should go to the Campagna to Mariuccia’s parents, who kept 
flocks, and were honest people, to whom the twenty scudi would be wealth, and 
who would not hesitate to take me home to them, and to treat me as their own 
child; but, then, I was in part a member of the Church, and if I went out to the 
Campagna, I should no longer swing the censer in the Church of the Capuchins. 
Federigo also thought it better that I should remain in Rome with some decent 
people; he should not like, he said, that I should be only a rough, simple peasant. 

Whilst Fra Martino counseled with himself in the convent, my uncle Peppo 
came stumping upon his wooden clogs. He had heard of my mother’s death, and 
that twenty scudi had fallen to me, and for this reason he also now came to give 
his opinion. He declared, that as he was the only relative I had in the world, he 
should take me to himself; that I was to follow him, and that everything which 
the house contained was his, as well as the twenty scudi. Mariuccia maintained 
with great zeal that she and Fra Martino had already arranged everything for the 
best; and gave him to understand that he, a cripple and a beggar, had enough to 
do with himself, and could not have any voice in the matter. 

Federigo left the room, and the two who remained reproached each other 
mutually with the selfish ground of their regard for me. Uncle Peppo spit forth 
all his venom, and Mariuccia stood like a Fury before him. She would, she said, 
have nothing to do with him, nor with the boy; she would have nothing to do 
with anything. She said he might take me and get me a pair of wooden crutches 
made, and so like a cripple I could help to fill his bag! He might take me with 
him, but the money she would keep till Fra Martino came back; not a single 
stiver of it should his false eyes behold! Peppo threatened to knock a hole in her 
head, as big as the Piazzo del Popolo, with his wooden hand-clogs. I stood 
weeping near to them. Mariuccia pushed me from her, and Peppo drew me to 
him. I must follow him, he said, must attach myself to him; but if he bore the 
burden he also would have the reward. The Roman senate knew well enough 
how to do right to an honest man; and then he drew me against my will out of 
the house door, where a ragged lad held his ass: for on great occasions, and 
when haste was required, he cast aside his board, and held himself fast on the ass 


with his withered legs; he and it were, so to say, one body. Me he set before him 
upon the beast; the lad gave it a blow, and so we trotted off, whilst he caressed 
me in his own way. 

“Dost thou see, my child?” he said, “is it not an excellent ass? and fly can he, 
fly like a racer through the Corso! Thou wilt be well off with me, like an angel 
of heaven, my fine fellow!” And then followed a thousand curses and 
maledictions against Mariuccia. 

“Where hast thou stolen that pretty child?” inquired his acquaintance as we 
rode onward, and so my history was told and told again almost at every corner. 
The woman who sold citron-peel water reached to us a whole glass for our long 
story, and gave me a pine-apple to take with me, the inside of which was all 
gone. Before we got under his roof the sun had gone down. I said not one word, 
but pressed my hands before my face, and cried. In the little room which 
adjoined the larger room, he showed me in a corner a bed of maize-leaves, or 
rather the dried husks of the maize; here I was to sleep. Hungry I could not be, 
he said, nor thirsty either, for we had drunk the excellent glass of citron-water. 
He patted me on the cheek with that same hateful smile of which I always felt 
such horror. He then asked me how many silver pieces there were in the purse, 
whether Mariuccia had paid the vetturino out of it, and what the strange servant 
had said when he brought the money. I would give him no explanation, and 
asked with tears whether I was always to remain here, and whether I could not 
go home to-morrow. 

“Yes, surely! yes, surely!” said he; “sleep now, but do not forget thy Ave 
Maria; when people sleep the devil wakes; make the sign of the cross over thee: 
it is an iron wall which a raging lion cannot break through! Pray piously; and 
pray that the Madonna will punish with poison and corruption the false 
Mariuccia, who would overreach thy innocence, and cheat thee and me of all thy 
property. Now go to sleep: the little hole above can stand open; the fresh air is 
half a supper. Don’t be afraid of the bats — they fly past, the poor things! Sleep 
well, my Jesus-child!” And with this he bolted the door. 

For a long time he busied himself in the other room; then I heard other voices, 
and the light of a lamp came in through a chink in the wall. I raised myself up, 
but quite softly, for the dry maize-leaves rustled loudly, and I was afraid that he 
would hear them and come in again. I now saw through the chink that two wicks 
were lighted in the lamp, bread and radishes were set on the table, and a flask of 
wine went round the company. All were beggars, all cripples; I knew them all 
well, although there was quite another expression on their countenances than I 
was accustomed to see there. The fever-sick, half-dead Lorenzo, sat there merry 
and noisy, and talked without intermission; and by day I had always seen him 


lying stretched out on the grass on Monte Pincio, where he supported his bound- 
up head against a tree-stem, and moved his lips as if half-dying, whilst his wife 
pointed out the fever-sick, suffering man, to the passers-by. Francia, with his 
fingerless hands, drummed with the stumps upon the shoulders of the blind 
Cathrina, and sang half aloud “Cavalier Torchino” Two or three others sat near 
the door, but so much in the shadow, that I did not know them. My heart beat 
violently with fear. I heard that they talked about me. 

“Can the boy do anything?” asked one. “Has he any sort of a hurt?” 

“No; the Madonna has not been so kind to him,” said Peppo; “he is slender 
and well formed, like a nobleman’s child.” 

“That is a great misfortune,” said they all. The blind Cathrina added that I 
could have some little hurt, which would help me to get my earthly bread until 
the Madonna gave me the heavenly. 

“Ay,” said Peppo, “if my niece had been wise the lad might have made his 
fortune! He has a voice, O, like the dear angels of heaven! he was meant for the 
Pope’s chapel! he ought to have been a singer!” 

They talked of my age, and of what could yet be done, and how my fortune 
must be made. I did not understand what they would do with me, but thus much, 
I saw clearly that it was something bad they meant, and I trembled for fear. But 
how should I get away? This alone filled my whole soul. Whither should I go? 
No, of that I thought not. I crept along the floor to the open hole; by the help of a 
block of wood I climbed up to it. I saw not a single person in the street. The 
doors were all closed. I must take a great leap if I would reach the ground; I had 
not courage for the leap until I seemed to hear some one at my door; they were 
coming in to me. A shudder went through me, I let myself slide from the wall. I 
fell heavily, but only upon earth and green turf. 

I started up and ran, without knowing whither, through the narrow, crooked 
streets. A man who sang aloud, and struck with his stick upon the stone 
pavement, was the only person I met. At length I stood in a great square: the 
moon shone brightly; I knew the place; it was the Forum Romanum, the cow- 
market, as we called it. 

The moon illumined the back of the Capitol, which, like a perpendicular wall 
of rock, seemed to divide the closely built part of Rome from that which was 
more open. Upon the high steps of the arch of Septimus Severus lay several 
beggars asleep, wrapped in their large cloaks. The tall columns which yet remain 
of the old temple cast long shadows. I had never been there before after sunset; 
there was something spectral to me in the whole, and as I went along I stumbled 
over the marble capitals which lay in the long grass. I rose up and gazed upon 
the ruins of the city of the Caesars. The thick ivy made the walls still darker; the 


black cypresses raised themselves so demonlike and huge in the blue air that I 
grew more and more fearful. In the grass amid the fallen columns and the marble 
rubbish, lay some cows, and a mule still grazed there; it was a sort of consolation 
to me, that here were living creatures which would do me no harm. 

The clear moonlight made it almost as bright as day; every object showed 
itself distinctly. I heard some one coming — was it some one in search of me? In 
my terror I flew into the gigantic Coliseum, which lay before me like a vast mass 
of rock. I stood in the double-vaulted passage which surrounds one half of the 
building, and is large and perfect, as if only completed yesterday. Here it was 
quite dark, and ice-cold. I advanced a few steps from between the pillars, but 
softly, very softly, for the sound my own footsteps made me more fearful. I saw 
a fire upon the ground, and could distinguish before it the forms of three human 
beings; were they peasants who had here sought out a resting-place for the night, 
that they might not ride over the desolate Campagna during the hours of 
darkness? or were they, perhaps, soldiers who kept watch in the Coliseum? or 
they might be robbers. I fancied that I heard the rattling of their weapons, and I 
therefore withdrew softly back again to where the tall pillars stand without any 
other roof than that which is formed by bushes and climbing plants. Strange 
shadows fell in the moonlight upon the lofty wall; square masses of stone shot 
out from their regular places, and, overgrown with evergreen, looked as if they 
were about to fall, and were only sustained by the thick climbers. 

Above, in the middle gallery, people were walking, travellers, certainly, who 
were visiting these remarkable ruins late in the beautiful moonlight; a lady, 
dressed in white, was in the company. Now I saw distinctly this singular picture, 
as it came into view, vanished, and again showed itself between the pillars, 
lighted by the moonbeams and the red torch. The air was of an infinitely dark 
blue, and tree and bush seemed as if made of the blackest velvet; every leaf 
breathed night. My eye followed the strangers. After they were all gone out of 
sight, I still saw the red glare of the torch; but this also vanished, and all around 
me was as still as death. 

Behind one of the many wooden altars which stand not far apart within the 
ruins, and indicate the resting-points of the Saviour’s progress to the cross, I 
seated myself upon a fallen capital, which lay in the grass. The stone was as cold 
as ice, my head burned, there was fever in my blood; I could not sleep, and there 
occurred to my mind all that people had related to me of this old building: of the 
captive Jews who had been made to raise these huge blocks of stone for the 
mighty Roman Cesar; of the wild beasts which, within this space, had fought 
with each other, nay, even with men also, while the people sat upon stone 
benches, which ascended, step-like, from the ground to the loftiest colonnade. 


There was a rustling in the bushes above me; I looked up, and fancied that I 
saw something moving. O yes, my imagination showed to me pale, dark shapes, 
which hewed and builded around me; I heard distinctly every stroke which fell, 
saw the meagre, black-bearded Jews tear away grass and shrubs to pile stone 
upon stone, till the whole monstrous building stood there newly erected; and 
now all was one throng of human beings, head above head, and the whole 
seemed one infinitely vast, living giant-body. 

I saw the Vestals in their long white garments; the magnificent court of the 
Cesar; the naked, bleeding gladiators; then I heard how there was a roaring, and 
a howling round about in the lowest colonnades; from various sides sprung in 
whole herds of tigers and hyenas; they sped close past the spot where I lay; I felt 
their burning breath; saw their red, fiery glances, and held myself fast upon the 
stone upon which I was seated, whilst I prayed the Madonna to save me: but 
wilder still grew the tumult around me; yet I could see in the midst of all the 
holy cross as it still stands, and which, whenever I had passed it, I had piously 
kissed. I exerted all my strength, and perceived distinctly that I had thrown my 
arms around it; but everything that surrounded me tumbled violently together, — 
walls, men, beasts. Consciousness had left roe; I perceived nothing more. 

When I again opened my eyes, my fever was over, but I was enfeebled, and 
as if oppressed with weariness. 

I lay actually upon the steps of the great wooden cross. I noticed now all that 
surrounded me; there was nothing at all terrific in it; a deep solemnity lay upon 
the whole; a nightingale sang among the bushes on the wall: I thought upon the 
dear child Jesus, whose mother, now that I had none, was mine also, threw my 
arms around the cross, rested my head against it, and soon sank into a calm, 
refreshing sleep. 

This must have lasted several hours. I was awoke by the singing of a psalm. 
The sun shone upon the highest part of the wall; the Capuchins went with 
burning tapers from altar to altar, and sang their “Kyrie eleison,” in the beautiful 
morning. They stood now around the cross where I lay: I saw Fra Martino 
bending over me. My forlorn appearance, my paleness, and my being here at this 
hour, made him uneasy. Whether I explained all to him I know not; but my terror 
of Uncle Peppo, and my forlorn condition, was clear enough to him; I held fast 
by his brown cloak, prayed him not to leave me, and it seemed as if the brethren 
sympathized in my misfortune. They all, indeed, knew me; I had been in the 
cells of all of them, and had sung with them before the holy altar. 

How glad then was I when Fra Martino led me back with him to the convent, 
and how entirely I forgot all my need as I sat in his little cell, where the old 
wood-cuts were pasted upon the wall, and the orange-tree stretched its green, 


fragrant twigs in at the window. Fra Martino also had promised me that I should 
not again be sent back to Peppo. “A beggar,” I heard him say to the others, “a 
begging cripple that lay in the streets craving our alms; that the boy should never 
be!” 

At midday he brought me radishes, bread, and wine, and said to me, with 
such solemnity that my heart trembled within me, “Poor lad! if thy mother had 
lived, then had we not been separated; the Church would have possessed thee, 
and thou wouldest have grown up in its peace and protection. Now must thou go 
forth upon the restless sea, floating upon an insecure plank; but think upon thy 
bleeding Saviour, and on the heavenly Virgin! Hold fast by them! Thou hast in 
the whole wide world only them!” 

“Where then shall I go?” I asked. And now he told me that I was to go to the 
Campagna, to the parents of Mariuccia, and besought me to honor them as father 
and mother, to be obedient to them in all things, and never to forget my prayers 
and the learning which he had given me. 

In the evening Mariuccia came with her father to the convent gate to fetch 
me; Fra Martino led me out to them. With regard to dress, Peppo looked almost 
more respectable than this herdsman, to whom I was now consigned. The torn 
leather boots, the naked knees, the pointed hat in which was stuck a sprig of 
flowering heather, were the things which first caught my eye. He knelt down, 
kissed Fra Martino’s hand, and said of me that I was a pretty lad, and that he and 
his wife would divide every morsel with me. Mariuccia gave him the purse 
which contained all my wealth, and afterwards all four went into the church; 
they prayed silently to themselves. I kneeled too, but I could not pray; my eyes 
sought out all the beloved pictures: Jesus sailing in the ship, high above the 
church door; the angels in the great altar-piece, and the holy St. Michael; even to 
the death’s heads, with ivy garlands around them, must I say farewell. Fra 
Martino laid his hand upon my head, and gave me at parting a little book, in 
which were wood-cuts, “Modo di servire la sancta messa” and so we parted. 

As we went across the Piazza Barberini, I could not help looking up to my 
mother’s house; all the windows stood open; the rooms had new inmates. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CAMPAGNA. 


THE immense desert which lies around old Rome was now my home. The 
stranger from beyond the mountains, who, full of love for art and antiquity, 
approaches the city of the Tiber for the first time, sees a vast page of the world in 
this parched-up desert; the isolated mounds all here are holy ciphers, entire 
chapters of the worlds history. Painters sketch the solitary standing arch of a 
ruined aqueduct; the shepherd who sits under it with his flock figures on the 
paper; they give the golden thistle in the foreground, and people say that it is a 
beautiful picture. With what an entirely different feeling my conductor and I 
regarded the immense plain! The burnt-up grass; the unhealthy summer air, 
which always brings to the dwellers of the Campagna fevers and malignant 
sickness, were doubtless the shadow side of his passing observations. To me 
there was a something novel in all; I rejoiced to see the beautiful mountains, 
which in every shade of violet color inclosed one side of the plain; the wild 
buffalo, and the yellow Tiber, on whose shore oxen with their long horns went 
bending under the yoke, and drawing the boat against the stream. We proceeded 
in the same direction. 

Around us we saw only short, yellow grass, and tall, halfwithered thistles. We 
passed a crucifix, which had been raised as a sign that some one had been 
murdered there, and near to it hung a portion of the murderer’s body, an arm and 
a foot; this was frightful to me, and all the more so as it stood not far from my 
new home. This was neither more nor less than one of the old decayed tombs, of 
which so many remain here from the most ancient times. Most of the shepherds 
of the Campagna dwell in these, because they find in them all that they require 
for shelter, nay, even for comfort They excavate one of the vaults, open a few 
holes, lay on a roof of reeds, and the dwelling is ready. Ours stood upon a height, 
and consisted of two stories. Two Corinthian pillars at the narrow doorway bore 
witness to the antiquity of the building, as well as the three broad buttresses to its 
after-repairs. Perhaps it had been used in the Middle Ages as a fort; a hole in the 
wall above the door served as a window; one half of the roof was composed of a 
sort of reed and of twigs, the other half consisted of living bushes, from among 
which the honeysuckle hung down in rich masses over the broken wall. 

“See, here we are!” said Benedetto; and it was the first word he had said to 
me on the whole way. 


“Do we live here?” I asked, and looked now at the gloomy dwelling, now 
back again to the mutilated remains of the robber. Without giving me any reply, 
he called to an old woman, “Domenica! Domenica!” and I saw an aged woman, 
whose sole clothing consisted of a coarse shift, with bare arms and legs, and hair 
hanging loosely. She heaped upon me kisses and caresses; and, if father 
Benedetto had been silent, she was only the more talkative; she called me her 
little Ishmael, who was sent out into the desert, where the wild thistles grow. 
“But thou shalt not be famished with us!” said she. “Old Domenica will be to 
thee a good mother in the place of her who now prays for thee in heaven! And I 
have made thy bed ready for thee, and the beans are boiled, and my old 
Benedetto and thou shalt sit down to table together! And Mariuccia is not then 
come with you? And thou hast seen the holy father? Yet hast not forgotten some 
presciutto, nor the brass hook, nor the new picture of the Madonna, for us to 
paste on the door beside the old one, which is black with our kissing. No, thou 
art aman who canst remember, who canst think, my own Benedetto!” 

Thus she proceeded with a torrent of words, and led us into the small room, 
which was called the chamber, but which afterwards appeared to me as large as 
the hall of the Vatican. I believe, indeed, that this home operated very much 
upon my poetical turn of mind. This little narrow room was, to my imagination, 
what a weight is to the young palm-tree — the more it is compressed into itself, 
the more it grows. The house was, as has been said already, in the very ancient 
times, a family burial-place, which consisted of a large room, with many small 
niches, side by side, in two rows, one above the other, all covered over with the 
most artistical mosaic. Now was each put to very different purposes; the one was 
a store-room, another held pots and pans, and a third was the fire-place, where 
the beans were cooked. 

Domenica prepared the table and Benedetto blessed the food; when we had 
had enough, the old mother took me up a ladder, through the broken vault in the 
wall to the second story, where we all slept in two great niches which had once 
been graves. In the furthest was the bed which was prepared for me; beside of it 
stood two posts supporting a third, from which swung a sort of cradle, made of 
sail-cloth, for a little child; I fancy Mariuccia’s: it was quite still. I laid myself 
down; a stone had fallen out of the wall, and through the opening I could see the 
blue air without, and the dark ivy which like a bird, moved itself in the wind. As 
I laid myself down, there ran a thick, bright-colored lizard over the wall, but 
Domenica consoled me by saying that the poor little creature was more afraid of 
me than I of it; it would do me no harm! and, after repeating over me an Ave 
Maria, she took the cradle over into the other niche where she and Benedetto 
slept. I made the sign of the holy cross, thought on my mother, on the Madonna, 


on my new parents, and on the executed robber’s bloody hand and foot which I 
had seen near the house, and these all mingled strangely in my dreams this first 
night. 

The next day began with rain, which continued for a whole week, and 
imprisoned us in the narrow room, in which was a half twilight, although the 
door stood open when the wind blew the rain the other way. I had to rock the 
baby which lay in the cradle. Domenica spun with her spindle; told me tales of 
the robbers of the Campagna, who, however, did no harm; sang pious songs to 
me, taught me new prayers, and related to me new legends of saints which I had 
not heard before. Onions and bread were our customary food, and I thought them 
good; but I grew weary of myself shut up in that narrow room; and then 
Domenica just outside the door dug a little canal, a little winding Tiber, where 
the yellow water flowed slowly away. Little sticks and reeds were my boats, 
which I made to sail past Rome to Ostia; but, when the rain beat in too violently, 
the door was obliged to be shut, and we sat almost in the dark. Domenica spun, 
and I thought about the beautiful pictures in the convent church; seemed to see 
Jesus tossing past me in the boat; the Madonna on the cloud borne upwards by 
angels, and the tombstones with the garlanded heads. 

When the rainy season was over, the heavens showed for whole months their 
unchangeable blue. I then obtained leave to go out, but not too far, nor too near 
to the river, because the soft ground might so easily fall in with me, said 
Domenica; many buffaloes also grazed there, which were wild and dangerous, 
but, nevertheless, those had for me a peculiar and strange interest. The 
something demon-like in the look of the buffalo — the strange, red fire which 
gleamed in its eyeballs, awoke in me a feeling like that which drives the bird into 
the fangs of the snake. Their wild running, swifter than the speed of a horse, 
their mutual combats, where force meets with force, attracted my whole 
attention. I scrawled figures in the sand to represent what I had seen, and, to 
make this the more intelligible, I sang it all in its own peculiar words to its own 
peculiar melody, to the great delight of old Domenica, who said that I was a wise 
child, and sang as sweetly as the angels in heaven. 

The sun burnt hotter day by day; its beams were like a sea of fire which 
streamed over the Campagna. The stagnant water infected the air; we could only 
go out in the morning and evening; such heat as this I had not known in Rome 
upon the airy Monte Pincio, although I well remembered then the hot time when 
the beggars had prayed for a small coin, not for bread, but for a glass of iced 
water. I thought in particular about the delicious, green water-melons which lay 
one on another, divided in halves, and showed the purple-red flesh with the 
black seeds; my lips were doubly parched with thinking of these! The sun 


bummed perpendicularly; my shadow seemed as if it would vanish under my feet. 
The buffaloes lay like dead masses upon the burnt-up grass, or, excited to 
madness, flew, with the speed of arrows, round in great circles. Thus my soul 
conceived an idea of the travellers’ suffering in the burning deserts of Africa. 

During two months we lay there like a wreck in the world’s sea. Not a single 
living creature visited us. All business was done in the night or else in the early 
hours of morning; the unhealthy atmosphere and the scorching heat excited 
fever-fire in my blood; not a single drop of anything cold could be had for 
refreshment; every marsh was dried up; warm, yellow water, flowed sleepily in 
the bed of the Tiber, the juice of the melon was warm; even wine, although it lay 
hidden among stones and rubbish, tasted sour and half boiled, and not a cloud, 
not a single cloud, was to be seen on the horizon — day and night always the 
everlasting, never-changing blue. Every evening and morning we prayed for 
rain, or else a fresh breeze; every evening and morming, Domenica looked to the 
mountains to see if no cloud raised itself, but night alone brought shade — the 
sultry shade of night; the sirocco alone blew through the hot atmosphere for two 
long, long months. 

At the sun’s rise and setting alone was there a breath of fresh air; but a 
dulness, a deathlike lethargy produced by the heat, and the frightful weariness 
which it occasioned, oppressed my whole being. This and all kind of tormenting 
insects, which seemed destroyed by the heat, awoke at the first breath of air to 
redoubled life; they fell upon us in myriads with their poison-stings; the 
buffaloes often looked as if they were covered over with this buzzing swarm, 
which beset them as if they were carrion, until, tormented to madness, they 
betook themselves to the Tiber, and rolled themselves in the yellow water. The 
Roman who in the hot summer days groans in the almost expiring streets, and 
crawls along by the house-sides, as if he would drink up the shadow which is 
cast down from the walls, has still no idea of the sufferings in the Campagna, 
where every breath which he draws is sulphurous, poisonous fire; where insects 
and crawling things, like demons, torment him who is condemned to live in this 
sea of flame. 

September brought with it milder days; it sent out also Federigo one evening 
to make sketches of the burned-up landscape. He drew our singular house, the 
gallows, and the wild buffaloes. He gave me paper and pencils, that I also might 
draw pictures, and promised that when he came next time he would take me with 
him for a day to Rome, that I should visit Fra Martino and Mariuccia, and all my 
friends, who seemed really to have quite forgotten me; but Federigo forgot me 
also. 


It was now November, and the most beautiful time which I had yet spent 
here. Cool airs were wafted from the mountains, and every evening I saw in the 
clouds that rich coloring which is only found in the south, and which the painter 
cannot and dare not give to his pictures. The singular, olive-green clouds, on a 
gray ground, were to me floating islands from the garden of paradise; the dark- 
blue, on the contrary, those which hung like crowns of fir-trees in the glowing 
fire of the evening heaven, seemed to me mountains of felicity, in whose valleys 
the beautiful angels played and fanned cool breezes with their white wings. 

One evening as I sat sunk in my reveries, I found that I could gaze on the sun 
by looking through a finely pricked leaf. Domenica said that it would injure my 
eyes, and, to put an end to the sport, she fastened the door. The time went on 
wearily; I prayed her to let me go out, and, as she consented, I sprang up gladly, 
and opened the door, but at the same moment a man darted in so suddenly, that I 
was thrown to the ground; with equal speed he closed the door again: scarcely 
had I perceived his pale, agitated countenance, and heard him in a tone of 
distress utter the name of the Madonna, when a violent blow so shattered the 
door, that it gave way and fell inward, and the whole opening was filled with the 
head of a buffalo, which glared upon us with his malicious, fiery eyes. 

Domenica gave a scream, seized me by the arm, and sprang up several steps 
of the ladder which led to the upper room. The stranger, pale as death, cast his 
eyes timidly around him, and perceiving Benedetto’s gun, which, in case of 
nocturnal inroads, always hung on the wall ready-charged, he seized it in a 
moment I heard the report, and saw in the cloud of smoke how he had shot the 
beast through the forehead. It stood immovably there, squeezed into the narrow 
doorway, and could neither come forward nor be moved backward. 

“But, all ye saints!” exclaimed Domenica, “what have you done? You have 
really taken the life of the beast!” 

“Blessed be the Madonna!” replied the stranger; “she has saved my life, and 
thou wast my good angel!” said he, lifting me from the ground. “Thou opened’st 
the door of salvation for me!” He was yet quite pale, and the cold sweat-drops 
stood upon his forehead. 

We heard immediately by his speech that he was no foreigner, and saw that 
he must be a noble from Rome. He related, moreover, that it was his pleasure to 
collect flowers and plants; that for this purpose he had left his carriage at Ponte 
Molle, and was going along the banks of the Tiber. Not far from us he had fallen 
upon the buffaloes, one of which had immediately followed him, and he alone 
was saved by the nearness of our house, and by the door suddenly opening, as if 
by miracle. 


“Holy Maria, pray for us!” exclaimed Domenica; “yes, she has saved you, the 
holy mother of God! and my little Antonio was one of her elect! yes, she loves 
him! Excellenza does not know what a child that is! read can he, everything, 
whether it is printed or written! and draw so naturally, that one can see directly 
whatever it is meant for. The dome of St Peter’s, the buffaloes, ay, even fat 
Father Ambrosius, has he drawn; and then for his voice! Excellenza should hear 
him sing; the Pope’s singers could not excel him; and besides that, he is a good 
child, a strange child. I would not praise him when he is present, because 
children cannot bear praise; but he deserves it!” 

“He is, then, not your own son?” inquired the stranger; “he is too young for 
that.” 

“And I am too old,” replied she. “No, an old fig-tree has no such little heart- 
shoots; the poor child has no other father and mother in the world than me and 
my Benedetto. But we will not part with him, even when we have not a stiver 
left of the money! But then, Holy Virgin!” said she, interrupting herself, and 
taking hold of the horns of the buffalo, from the head of which the blood 
streamed into the room, “we must have this beast away! one can neither come in 
nor go out Ah, yes! it is jammed in quite fast. We can’t get out before Benedetto 
comes. If it only do not bring us into trouble that the beast is killed!” 

“You may be quite easy, good woman,” said the stranger; “I will answer for 
all. You have heard, perhaps, of the Borghese?” 

“O Principe!” exclaimed Domenica, and kissed his clothes; but he pressed her 
hand, and took mine between his, as he desired her to take me in the morning to 
Rome, to the Borghese Palace, where he lived, and to which family he belonged. 
Tears filled the eyes of my old foster-mother on account of his great favor, as 
she called it. My abominable scratches upon bits of paper, which she had 
preserved with as much care as if they had been the sketches of a Michael 
Angelo, must now be brought out Excellenza must see everything which had 
pleased her, and I was proud because he smiled, patted my cheeks, and said that 
I was a little Salvator Rosa. 

“Yes,” said Domenica, “is it not extraordinary for a child? and is it not so 
natural that one can plainly see what all is meant for? The buffaloes, the boats, 
and our little house. See! and that is meant for me! it is just like me; only it 
wants coloring, for that he can’t do with pencil. Now, sing for Excellenza!” said 
she to me; “sing as well as thou canst, with thy own words! Yes, he can put 
together whole histories and sermons as well as any monk! Nay, let us hear! 
Excellenza is a gracious gentleman, he wishes it, and thou knowest how to keep 
tune.” 


The stranger smiled, and amused himself with us both. That Domenica should 
think my improvisation quite a masterpiece was a thing of course: but what I 
sang, and how, I remembered not, and yet that the Madonna, Excellenza, and the 
buffalo, were the poetical triad of the whole, I recollect distinctly. Excellenza sat 
silent, and Domenica read in this silence astonishment at my genius. 

“Bring the boy with you,” were the first words which he spoke. “I will expect 
you early to-morrow morning. Yet, no — come in the evening, an hour before 
the Ave Maria. When you come, my people shall be instructed immediately to 
admit you. But how am I to get out? Have you any other mode of exit than this, 
where the beast lies? and how shall I, without any danger from the buffaloes, get 
to my carriage at Ponte Molle?” 

“Yes, getting out,” said Domenica; “there is no possibility of that for 
Excellenza. I can, to be sure, and so can the rest of us; but it is no way for such a 
great gentleman! Above here there is a hole where one can creep out, and then 
slide down quite well: that even I can do in my old age! but it is, as I said, not 
quite the thing for strangers and grand gentlefolks!” 

“IMP BOOK” 

Excellenza mounted, in the mean time, up the narrow steps, stuck his head 
through the hole in the wall, and declared it was as good a way as the steps of 
the Capitol. The buffaloes had betaken themselves long ago to the Tiber, and on 
the road, not far from us, went a crowd of peasants sleepily and slowly along the 
great highway. These he would join; behind their wagon, laden with reeds, he 
was Safe from the buffaloes, if these ventured on a new attack. Yet once more he 
impressed it upon old Domenica to come the next day, an hour before the Ave 
Maria, extended his hand to her to kiss, stroked my cheek, and let himself slide 
down the thick ivy. We soon saw him overtake the wagon, behind which he 
vanished. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE VISIT IN THE BORGHESE PALACE. — END OF THE HISTORY 
OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


BENEDETTO and a couple of herdsmen afterwards removed the animal from 
the doorway; there was a great talking and gossiping, but that which I distinctly 
remember was, that next morning, before break of day, I was awake and up, 
because towards evening I was going to the city with Domenica. My Sunday 
clothes, which had lain for many months under lock and key, were now brought 
out, and a lovely rose was fastened into my little hat. My shoes were the worst 
part of my habiliments, and it would have been a difficult thing to decide 
whether they were that which they were called, or were not rather a pair of 
antique Roman sandals. 

How long was it across the Campagna now, and how the sunburned! Never in 
later times has the wine of Falemia and Cyprus tasted more delicious to me than 
the water which now poured from the mouth of the stone lion in the Piazzo del 
Popolo. I pressed my warm cheek to the jaws of the lion, and let the water spout 
over my head, to the great horror of Domenica, since by so doing my dress was 
wet and my hair disordered. In the mean time we strolled down the Via Ripetta, 
towards the Borghese Palace. How often before now had I. and Domenica no 
less, gone past this building without regarding it otherwise than any other 
indifferent object: but now we stood and contemplated it in regular silence; all 
seemed so great to us, so magnificent, so rich, and especially the long silken 
curtains in the windows. We knew Excellenza within there; he was actually at 
our house yesterday; that gave a peculiar interest to the whole. I shall never 
forget the strange tremor which the pomp of the building and of the rooms 
produced in me: I had talked quite familiarly with Excellenza; he was, in reality, 
a human being like all the rest of us; but all this possession, this magnificence! 
— yes, now I was aware of the glory which separated the holy from mankind. In 
the centre of the palace four lofty whitewashed colonnades, filled with statues 
and busts, inclosed a little garden; tall aloes and cactuses grew up the pillars; 
citron-trees stood there with grass-green fruit which was not yet yellowed by the 
sun. Two dancing Bacchantes held a water-bow] aloft, but so obliquely that the 
water streamed upon their shoulders; tall water-plants drooped over them their 
juicy, green leaves. How cool, green, and fragrant, was everything here in 
comparison with the sterile, burnt-up, burning Campagna! 


We ascended the, broad marble steps. Beautiful statues stood in niches, 
before one of which Domenica knelt, and piously made the sign of the cross. She 
thought that it was the Madonna; afterwards I learned that it was Vesta, the holy 
virgin also of a more ancient time. Servants in rich livery received us; they met 
us so kindly that my fear would somewhat have abated had not the hall been so 
large and so magnificent! The floor was of marble, as smooth as glass, and on all 
the walls hung beautiful pictures; and where these were not, the walls were 
covered with looking-glass, and painted with angels that bore garlands and 
sprays of flowers, and with beautiful birds that extended their broad wings and 
pecked at red and golden fruit. Never had I seen any thing so splendid! 

We had to wait a few moments, and then Excellenza entered, accompanied by 
a beautiful lady dressed in white, with large, lively eyes, which she riveted upon 
us. She looked at me with a singularly penetrating but kind glance, stroked my 
hair from my forehead, and said to him, “Yes, as I said, an angel has saved you! 
I’ll wager that there are wings under that ugly, narrow jacket.” 

“No,” replied he, “I read in his red cheeks that the Tibe: will send many 
waves to the sea before his wings shoot out the old mother will rather not that he 
should fly away. That’s true, is it not? You would not like to part with him?” 

“No; that would be the same as blocking up the door and window of my little 
house! then it would be dark and lonesome; no, I can’t part with the sweet 
child!” 

“But for this one evening,” said the lady, “he can stop some hours with us, 
and then you can fetch him; you have beautiful moonlight to go back in, and you 
are not afraid of robbers?” 

“Yes, the boy stops here for an hour, and you, in the mean time, can go and 
buy one thing and another that you have need of at home,” said Excellenza, and 
thrust a little purse into Domenica’s hand. I heard no more, for the lady took me 
with her into the hall, and left him and the old mother together. 

The rich splendor, the high-born company, quite dazzled me; now I looked at 
the smiling angel-children that peeped forth from among the green vine-leaves 
on the walls; now on the violet-stockinged senators and the red-legged cardinals, 
who had always appeared to me as a sort of demi-gods, but in whose circle I 
seemed now to be received. But, above all, my eye was attracted to the beautiful 
Cupid which, like a lovely child, rode upon the ugly dolphin, which threw up 
two great streams of water, that fell back again into the basin in which it swam 
in the middle of the hall. 

The high-bred company, nay, even the cardinals and senators, smiled to me a 
welcome, and a young, handsome man, dressed as an officer of the papal guard, 
extended to me his hand, when the young lady introduced me as her uncle’s 


good angel. They asked me a thousand questions, to which I readily replied, and 
soon resounded laughter and the clapping of hands. Excellenza came up, and 
said that I must ting them a song, which I did willingly. The young officer gave 
me a glass of foaming wine, but the young lady shook her head and took the 
glass from me before I had emptied it Like fire and flame the wine went through 
my blood. The officer said that I must sing about the handsome lady who stood 
smiling beside me, and I joyfully did as he desired. Heaven knows what I mixed 
up together, but my stream of words passed for eloquence, my boldness for wit; 
and because I was a poor lad from the Campagna the whole bore the stamp of 
genius. All applauded me, and the officer himself took a wreath of laurel from a 
bust which stood in a corner, and placed it, half smiling, on my head. The whole 
was a jest, yet I regarded it as sober earnestness — as a homage which made me 
happy, and made this the brightest moment of my life. I sang to them the songs 
which Mariuccia and Domenica had taught me; described to them the wicked 
eyes of the buffaloes and our room in the ruined tomb. Only too quickly passed 
the time; I must now go home again with my old foster-mother. Laden with 
cakes, fruit, and several silver coins, I followed her: she was as happy as I was; 
had made many purchases; articles of clothing, cooking-vessels, and two great 
bottles of wine. The evening was infinitely beautiful. The night slumbered upon 
trees and shrubs, but high above us hung the full moon, which, like a lovely 
golden boat in the far outspread dark blue sea of air, sent down coolness over the 
burmt-up Campagna. 

I thought upon the rich saloon, the kind lady, and the many applauding claps; 
dreamed, both waking and sleeping, the same delicious dream, which was 
speedily to be reality — beautiful reality. 

More than once was I fetched to Rome. The lovely, friendly lady, amused 
herself with my peculiar turn of mind, she made me tell her tales, talk to her just 
as I did to old Domenica; she had great delight in it, and praised me to Excellent. 
He, too, was kind to me, doubly kind, inasmuch as he was the innocent cause of 
my mother’s death; for he it was who sat in the carriage when the runaway 
horses passed over her head. The beautiful lady was called Francesca; she often 
took me with her into the rich picture-gallery which the Borghese Palace 
contained; my naive questions and observations on the glorious pictures made 
her smile; she told them again to others, and all laughed with her. In the 
momings the hall was filled with strangers, who came from beyond the 
mountains. Artists also at that time copied various paintings, but in the 
afternoons the pictures were left to their own solitude; then Francesca and I went 
in, and she related to me many histories, to which the pictures gave occasion. 


“The Seasons,” by Francesca Albani, were beyond all others my favorite 
pieces; the beautiful, joyous, angel-children, Loves, as she taught me to call 
them, were as if creations of my own dreams. How deliciously they were 
staggering about in the picture of Spring! A crowd of them were sharpening 
arrows, whilst one of them turned round the great grindstone, and two others, 
floating above, poured water upon it. In Summer they flew among the green 
trees which were loaded with fruit, which they plucked. They swam in the fresh 
water, and played with it. Autumn brought the pleasures of the chase. Cupid sits 
with a torch in his hand, in his little chariot, which two of his comrades draw; 
whilst Love beckons to the brisk hunter, and shows him the place where they can 
rest themselves side by side. Winter has lulled all the little ones to sleep; soundly 
and fast they lie slumbering around. The Nymphs steal their quivers and arrows, 
which they throw on the fire, that there may be an end of the dangerous 
weapons. 

Why angels were called Loves? why they went about shooting — yes, there 
were many things of which I wanted to have a plainer explanation than 
Francesca at this moment gave me. 

“Thou must read thyself about them,” said she; “there is a great deal with 
which thou must become acquainted, but the beginning is not attractive! The 
whole day long thou must sit on a bench with thy book, not play with the goats 
in the Campagna, or go here and there looking after thy little friends! Which 
now shouldst thou like best: either to ride with a helmet and sword beside the 
coach of the holy father, and wear a fine suit of armor from head to foot, like 
that in which thou hast seen Fabiani, or to understand all the beautiful pictures 
which thou seest here, know the whole world around thee, and a thousand 
histories far more beautiful than those which I have told thee?” 

“But can I then never again come to thee?” asked I; “can I not live with good 
Domenica?” 

“Dost thou still remember thy mother, thy dear home with her? Then thou 
desiredest ever to remain there; thought not of Domenica, not of me; and now 
we are both of us so much to thee. In a short time this may be again the case; and 
so it goes through one’s whole life.” 

“But you two are not dead, like my mother! I replied, with tears in my eyes. 

“Die or part must we all! There will come a time when we shall not be 
altogether as we are now, and I then would know thee joyful and happy.” 

A torrent of tears was my answer; I felt very unhappy, without properly 
knowing how to explain the cause of my being so. Francesca patted me on the 
cheek, said that I was quite too sensitive, and that this was not at all good in the 
world. Now came Excellenza, and the young officer with him, who had placed 


the garland on my head the first time I had improvised before him. He was called 
Fabiani, and was also very fond of me. 

“There is a marriage, a splendid marriage at the Villa Borghese,” was shouted 
some evenings afterwards, till it reached Domenica’s poor house on the 
Campagna. Francesca was the bride of Fabiani, and must now, in a few days, 
accompany him to his seat near Florence. The marriage was celebrated at the 
Villa Borghese, just in the neighborhood of Rome, in the beautiful thick grove of 
laurels and evergreen oaks, where the lofty pines, winter and summer, lift up 
their perpetually bright green crowns into the blue air. Then, as now, was that 
grove a place of recreation for the Romans, as well as for strangers. Rich 
equipages rolled along the thick oak-alleys; white swans swam on the still lakes, 
within which the weeping willow was mirrored, and where artificial cascades 
fell over blocks of stone. High-breasted Roman women, with flashing eyes, 
rolled forth to the festival, and looked proudly down upon the life-enjoying 
peasant-girl, who danced upon the highway to the music of her tambourine. Old 
Domenica went with me all the long way across the Campagna, that we also 
might be together at the bridal of our benefactress. Outside the garden where the 
tall aloes grew up like espaliers along the white wall, we stood and saw the lights 
shine in the windows. Francesca and Fabiani were married. From the saloon 
came forth to us the sound of music; and from the green plain, on which the 
amphitheatre was erected, rockets mounted, and beautiful fire-works played in 
the blue air. The shadows of a lady and gentleman were seen on the curtains of 
one of the lofty windows. “It is he and she!” said Domenica. The shadows bent 
towards each other in the half-darkened window as if to unite in a kiss. I saw my 
old fostermother fold her hands and pray; I also sank down involuntarily before 
the black cypresses, and prayed for my beloved, good signora; Domenica 
kneeled with me. “May they be happy!” and now rained the fire, like a thousand 
falling stars, as if in token of assent from Heaven. But my good old mother wept, 
wept for me who was soon to be separated from her. Excellenza had purchased 
me a place in the Jesuits’ school, where I was to be brought up with other 
children, and to a more splendid life than old Domenica and the Campagna could 
afford me. 

“Tt is now for the last time,” said the old mother, “that we two, whilst my eyes 
are yet open, shall go together over the Campagna! Thy feet will tread on 
polished floors, and on gay carpets; these old Domenica has not: but thou hast 
been a good child; thou wilt remain so, and never forget me and poor Benedetto! 
O God! yet can a dish of roasted chestnuts make thee happy? Thou shalt sit and 
blow up the reeds, and I will see God’s angel in thy eyes, when the reeds burn, 
and the poor chestnuts roast; so glad wilt thou never more be with so small a 


gift! The thistles of the Campagna bear yet red flowers; upon the polished floors 
of the rich there grow no straws, and the ground is smooth, one falls so easily 
there! Never forget that thou wast a poor child, my little Antonio. Remember 
that thou must see and not see, hear and not hear; then thou wilt get through the 
world. Some day, when our Lord has called away me and Benedetto, when the 
little child which thou hast rocked goes creeping through life with a poor partner 
in the Campagna, thou wilt, perhaps, then go past in thy own chariot, or on a fine 
horse; halt thou before the old tomb-chamber where thou hast slept, played, and 
lived with us, and thou wilt see strangers living there, who will bow themselves 
deeply before thee. Haughty thou wilt not be; but think upon old times, think 
upon old Domenica! Look in at the place where the chestnuts were cooked, and 
where thou rockedst the little child. Thou wilt think upon thy own poor 
childhood, thou heart’s darling child!” With this she kissed me, and clasped me 
closely to her breast and wept: it seemed to me as if my heart would break. 

Our return home and her words were to me far more distressing than our 
parting even somewhat later; then she said nothing, but only wept; and when we 
were outside the door she ran back, and took down the old, half-blackened 
picture of the Madonna, which was pasted behind the door, and gave it to me; I 
had kissed it so often — it was the only thing which she had to give me. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SCHOOL-LIFE. — HABBAS DAHDAH. — DIVINA COM MEDIA. — 
THE SENATOR NEPHEW. 


SIGNORA had journeyed away with her husband; I was become a scholar in the 
school of the Jesuits; new occupations engrossed me; new acquaintances 
presented themselves; the dramatical portion of my life begins to unfold itself. 
Here years compress themselves together; every hour is rich in change, a whole 
cycle of pictures, which, now seen from a distant point of view, melt together 
into one great painting — my SCHOOL-LIFE. AS it is to the stranger who for 
the first time ascends the mountains, and now looks down from above over a sea 
of clouds and mist, which, by degrees, raises itself or separates, so that now a 
mountain-top with a city peeps forth; now the sun-illumined part of a valley 
reveals itself. Thus comes forward and changes the world of my mind. Lands 
and cities, about which I had never dreamed, lay hid behind the mountains which 
bounded the Campagna: history peopled every portion of the earth for me, and 
sang to me strange legends and adventures; every flower, every plant, contained 
a meaning; but most beautiful to me appeared my father-land, the glorious Italia! 
I was proud of being a Roman; every point in my native city was dear and 
interesting to me; the broken capitals, which were thrown down as comer-stones 
in the narrow streets, were to me holy relics — Memnon’s pillars, which sang 
strangely to my heart. The reeds by the Tiber whispered to me of Romulus and 
Remus; triumphal arches, pillars, and statues, impressed upon me yet more 
deeply the history of my father-land. I lived in its classical antiquity, and the 
present time, that will speak for itself: my teacher of history gave me praise and 
honor for it. 

Every society, the political as well as the spiritual, assemblies in the taverns, 
and the elegant circles around the card-tables of the rich, all have their harlequin; 
he bears now a mace, orders, or ornaments: a school has him no less. The young 
eyes easily discover the butt of their jests. We had ours, as well as any other 
club, and ours was the most solemn, the most grumbling, growling, preaching of 
harlequins, and, on that account, the most exquisite. The Abbé Habbas Dahdah, 
an Arab by descent, but educated from his earliest childhood in the papal 
jurisdiction, was at this time the guide and director of our taste, the esthetical 
head of the Jesuit school, nay, of the Academia Tiberina. 


In later years I have often reflected on poetry, that singular, divine inspiration. 
It appears to me like the rich gold ore in the mountains; refinement and 
education are the wise workmen who know how to purify it. Sometimes purely 
unmixed ore-dust is met with, the lyrical improvisation of the poet by nature. 
One vein yields gold, another silver; but there are also tin, and even more 
ordinary metals found, which are not to be despised, and which sometimes can, 
with polishing and adorning, be made to look like gold and silver. According to 
these various metals I now rank my poets, as golden, silver, copper, and iron 
men. But after these comes a new class, who only work in simple potters clay — 
the poetasters — yet who desire as much to be admitted to the true guild. Habbas 
Dahdah was one of these, and had just ability sufficient to make a sort of ware, 
which with a kind of poetical facility he overwhelmed people, with whom, as 
regarded deep feeling and poetical spirit, he could not measure himself. Easy, 
flexile verses, and the artistical formation of them, so that they only brought 
before the eye existences, hearts, and other such things, obtained from him 
admiration and applause. 

It might be, therefore, perhaps only the very peculiar melody of Petrarch’s 
sonnets that attracted him to this poet. Perhaps, also, only fashion, or a fixed 
idea, a bright gleam in the sickliness of his views, for Petrarch and Habbas 
Dahdah were extremely different beings. He compelled us to learn by heart 
almost a fourth part of the long epic poem, “Africa,” where salt tears and blows 
rained down in honor of Scipio. 

The profoundness of Petrarch was daily impressed upon us. “Superficial 
poets,” said he, “those who only paint with water-colors, children of fancy, are 
the very spawn of corruption; and among the very greatest of these that Dante, 
who set heaven, earth, and hell, in movement to obtain immortality, which 
Petrarch has already won by a single little sonnet is disgusting, very 
disgusting! To be sure he could write verse! It is these billows of sound which 
carry his Tower of Babel to the latest age. If he had only followed his first plan, 
and had written in Latin, he would have shown study; but that was inconvenient 
to him, and so he wrote in the Vulgate which we now have. ‘It is a stream,’ says 
Boccaccio, ‘through which a lion can swim, and a lamb may walk.’ I find not 
this depth and this simplicity. There is in him no right foundation, an eternal 
swaying between the past and the present! But Petrarch, that apostle of the truth, 
did not exhibit his fury with the pen by placing a dead pope or emperor in hell; 
he stood in his time like the Chorus in the Greek tragedy, a male Cassandra, 
warning and blaming popes and princes. Face to face he dared to say to Charles 
the Fourth, ‘One can see in thee that virtues are not heritable! When Rome and 
Paris wished to offer him the garland, he turned to his contemporaries with a 





noble self-consciousness, and bade them to declare aloud whether he were 
worthy to be crowned as a poet. For three days he submitted to an examination 
as if he were a regular school-boy like you, before he would ascend the Capitol, 
where the King of Naples hung around him the purple mantle, and the Roman 
senate gave to him the laurel crown which Dante never obtained.” 

Such was every oration which he made, to elevate Petrarch and depreciate 
Dante, instead of placing the noble pair side by side, like the fragrant night- 
violet and the blooming rose. We had to learn all his sonnets by heart. Of Dante 
we read not a word; and I only learned through the censure of Habhas Dahdah 
that he had occupied himself with heaven, purgatory, and hell, — three elements 
which attracted me in the highest degree, and inspired me with the greatest 
desire to become acquainted with his works. But this could only be done in 
secret; Habbas Dahdah would never have forgiven me meddling with this 
forbidden fruit. 

One day as I was walking on the Piazzo Navone, among the piled-up oranges, 
and the iron wares which lay on the ground, among the old clothes, and all that 
chaos of rags which this place exhibits, I came upon a table of old books and 
prints. There lay caricatures of maccaroni-swallowers, Madonnas with the sword 
in the bleeding heart, and such like highly dissimilar things. A single volume of 
Metastasio drew my attention; I had a paolo in my pocket — a great sum for me, 
and the last remains of the scudi which Excellenza had given me half a year 
before for pocket-money. I was willing to expend a few bajocci on Metastasio, 
but I could not separate myself from my whole paolo. The bargain was nearly 
closed, when my eyes caught a title-page, “Divina Commedia di Dante” — my 
forbidden fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil! I threw down 
Metastasio and seized the other; but the price of this was too high for me; three 
paolo I could not raise. I turned the money in my hand till it burned like fire, but 
it would not double itself, and I could only beat down the seller to that price. 
This was the best book in Italy — the first poetical work in the world, he said; 
and a stream of eloquence over Dante, the depreciated Dante of Habbas Dahdah, 
poured from the lips of the honest man. 

“Every leaf,” said he, “is as good as a sermon. He is a prophet of God, under 
whose guidance one passes through the flames of hell, and through the eternal 
paradise. You do not know him, young gentleman! or otherwise you would 
immediately give the price if I asked a scudi for him! For your whole life long 
you have then the most beautiful book of the father-land, and that for two poor 
paoli!” 

Ah! I would willingly have given three if I had but had them, but now it was 
with me as with the fox and the sour grapes; I also would show my wisdom, and 


retailed a part of Habbas Dahdah’s oration against Dante, whilst I exalted 
Petrarch. 

“Yes, yes!” said the bookseller, after he had vindicated his poet with much 
violence and warmth, “you are too young, and I am too much of a layman to be 
able to judge such people. They may both be very good in their way! You have 
not read him! you cannot! A young, warm fellow cannot cherish bitterness 
against a world’s prophet!” 

As I now honestly confessed to him that my opinion was merely founded 
upon the judgment of my teacher, out of inspiration for his poet’s works he 
seized the book and threw it to me, demanding only, in return for the paolo short, 
that I would now read it, and not condemn the pride of Italy, her beloved, divine 
Dante. 

O how happy that book made me! It was now my own, my own forever. I had 
always cherished a doubt of the bitter judgment of Habbas Dahdah; my curiosity 
and the warmth of the bookseller excited me in the highest degree, so that I 
could hardly wait for the moment when, unseen by others, I could begin the 
book. 

A new life was now opened to me; my imagination found in Dante an 
undiscovered America, where nature operated on a larger and more luxuriant 
scale than I had before seen, where were more majestic mountains, a richer 
pomp of color. I took in the great whole, and suffered and enjoyed with the 
immortal singer. The inscription over the entrance to hell rung within me, during 
my wandering with him below, like the tolling for the last judgment: — 


“Through me ye enter the abode of woe; 
Through me to endless sorrow are ye brought; 
Through me amid the souls accurst ye go. 
Justice did first my lofty Maker move: 

By power Almighty was my fabric wrought, 
By highest wisdom, and by primal love.” 


I saw in that air, ever black, like the sand of the desert which is whirled by the 
tempest, the race of Adam falling like leaves in autumn, whilst lamenting spirits 
howled in the torrent of air. Tears filled my eyes at the sight of noble, lofty 
beings who, unparticipants of Christianity, had here their abode. Homer, 
Socrates, Brutus, Virgil, and many others, the noblest and best of antiquity, were 
here, forever remote from Paradise. It was not enough for me that Dante had 
made everything as comfortable and well as it could be in hell. Existence there 
was yet a grief without suffering, a hopeless longing; they belonged still to the 


realm of the damned, were inclosed by the deep marshes of hell, from which the 
sighs of the damned rose up bubble on bubble of poisonous and pestilent vapor. 
Wherefore had not Christ, when he was down in hell, and again ascended to the 
right hand of the Father, taken all with him out of the Valley of Longing? Could 
love make a selection among the equally unfortunate? 

I forgot entirely that the whole was but a fiction. The deep sigh from the sea 
of boiling pitch went to my heart; I saw them — saw the herd of Simonists come 
up, and the demons that pushed them down again with their sharp forks. The 
living descriptions stamped themselves deeply on my soul, and mingled in my 
ideas by day and my dreams by night. Often when I slept they heard me exclaim, 
“Pape Satan, alepp Satan Pape!” They fancied that I had combats with the Devil, 
and it was reminiscences of that which I had read that I repeated. 

In the hours of instruction my mind wandered — a thousand ideas thronged in 
upon me. With the utmost willingness to do so, I could not drive them away. 
“What art thou thinking of, Antonio?” they exclaimed to me; and shame and 
terror overwhelmed me, for I knew very well what I was thinking of; but to leave 
Dante, and not to finish wandering, was to me impossible. 

The day seemed to me long and oppressive, like the gilded mantle of lead 
which the hypocrite was compelled to wear in the hell of Dante. With uneasiness 
of heart I crept to my forbidden fruit, and drew in images of terror, which 
punished me for my imagined sins. Nay, I felt even the sting of the snakes of the 
pit, which stung and writhed about in flames, wherefrom they, revivified like the 
phenix, ascended again to spit out their poison. 

The other scholars who slept in the same room with me were often awoke in 
the night by my cries, and told of my strange, disconnected talk about hell and 
the damned. The old custodian had seen one morning, to his terror, that I had 
raised myself up in bed, with my eyes open, yet fast asleep, called upon Lucifer, 
and wrestled with him, until quite exhausted I had sunk back on the pillow. 

It was now the universally received opinion that I had combats with the Evil 
One; my bed was sprinkled with holy water; I was enjoined to repeat a certain 
number of prayers before I laid myself in bed. Nothing could operate more 
injuriously on my health than exactly this mode of treatment; my blood was put 
only into a greater state of ferment thereby, and I myself into a more anxious 
condition, for I knew the cause of all this, and saw how I betrayed it. At length I 
reached the point of transition, and came out of the storm of calm. 

Among all the scholars no one stood higher, either by abilities or birth, than 
Bernardo, the life-rejoicing, almost dissolute Bernardo. It was his daily jest to 
ride upon the projecting spout high above the fourth story, and to balance 
himself upon a board between the two corner windows under the roof. All the 


uproars in our little school kingdom were attributed to him, and that mostly with 
justice. It was wished that the stillness and repose of the convent might be 
diffused over us and the whole building, but Bernardo was the disturbing 
Kobold, yet he never showed himself to be malicious. It was only with regard to 
Habbas Dahdah that he played a little with the black coloring, and then these two 
were always on bad terms. But this did not annoy Bernardo. He was the nephew 
of a senator of Rome, was possessed of great wealth, and had brilliant prospects 
in life; “for Fortune,” said Habbas Dahdah, “threw her pearls into the hollow 
trees and passed into a sort over the slender pines.” 

Bernardo had his determined opinion in everything; and when, among his 
school companions, he could not make his word effective, his hands came to his 
service, in order to inoculate his sap-green ideas upon the back of the refractory; 
he was always, therefore, the dominant spirit. Although we were of natures 
extremely dissimilar, there still existed between us the best understanding. I was, 
to be sure, always the one who yielded, but even this gave him occasion to 
deride me. 

“Antonio!” said he, “I would cudgel you if I only knew that, by so doing, I 
could excite a little gall in you. If you would only for once show some character 
— strike me in the face with your clenched fist when I laugh at you, then I could 
be your most faithful friend; but now I must give up every hope of you!” 

One morning, when we were alone together in the great hall, he seated 
himself upon the table before me, looked into my face, laughing, and said, — 

“You are, however, a greater villain than I! You play, indeed, an excellent 
comedy! For this, folks have their beds sprinkled, and their persons fumed. If 
you do not guess why, I do. You read Dante’s ‘Commedia!’” 

I grew crimson, and inquired how he could accuse me of such a thing. 

“Have you not to-night described the devil to me in sleep, just out of the ‘ 
Divina Commedia?’ Shall I tell you a story? You are possessed of much fancy, 
and can enjoy yourself over such descriptions. In hell, there are not merely fire- 
seas and infected moors, as you know very well from Dante, but also great pools 
all frozen over; ice, and ice, where the souls are eternally frozen fast: when one 
has passed these, one descends to the very deepest depth, where they are who 
have betrayed their benefactors; consequently there is Lucifer, the rebel against 
God, our greatest benefactor. He stands sunk up to the breast in ice, with 
outstretched jaws, in which he holds fast Brutus, Cassius, and Judas Iscariot; and 
this last has his head downwards, whilst the grim Lucifer shakes his monstrous 
bat’s wings. See, my son, when one has once seen the fellow, one does not very 
soon forget him. I made acquaintance with him in Dante’s hell; and you have 
described him to a hair this night in your sleep. Therefore I say to you, how it is 


you have been reading Dante; but then you were honester than now. You bade 
me be silent, and mentioned by name our amiable Habbas Dahdah. Confess it 
only, now you are awake! I will not betray you. That is at last something in you 
that I can like. Yes, yes, I had always a sort of hope of you. But how have you 
got hold of the book? From me you might have had it; I possessed myself of it 
immediately, for, when Habbas Dahdah spoke ill of it, I conceived the idea that 
it was worth the trouble of reading. The thick volume regularly terrified me; but, 
that I might laugh at him, I took it in hand, and now I am reading it for the third 
time. Is not hell brilliant? Where do you think that Habbas Dahdah will go? He 
may do with either hot or cold!” 

My secret was now betrayed; but I could depend on Bernardo’s silence. A 
more confidential connection was knit between us. Our conversation, when we 
were alone, turned upon the “Divina Commedia;” that occupied and inspired me; 
and I must converse on that which employed my soul and my thoughts. “Dante, 
and his immortal work,” was, therefore, the first of my poems which I wrote 
down. 

In my edition of the “Divina Commedia,” there was a life of the author, a 
mere sketch, to be sure, but sufficient to enable me to comprehend his peculiar 
character. I sang of pure spiritual love in him and Beatrice, described his 
suffering in the struggle between the black and the white, the weary wanderings 
of the excommunicated over the mountains, and his death among strangers. I 
spoke with most animation of the flight of the enfranchised soul — its glance 
backwards upon earth, and down to the deep. The whole thing was borrowed, in 
small features, from his immortal poem. Purgatory, as he himself had sung it, 
opened itself again; the miracle-tree shone with glorious fruit upon its bended 
branches, which were sprinkled by an eternally rushing waterfall. He sat in the 
boat where the angel spread out his large white wings as sails, whilst the 
mountains around trembled as the purified soul ascended to paradise, where the 
sun and all the angels, like mirrors, reflected the beams of the Eternal God; 
where all was bliss, and where the lowest as well as the highest, participated 
equally of happiness, according to the degree in which every heart could 
comprehend it. 

Bernardo heard my poem, and considered it quite a masterpiece. “Antonio,” 
said he, “you must repeat that at the festival. It will vex Habbas Dahdah! It is 
splendid! Yes, yes, this, and none other shall you repeat!” 

I made a movement of dissent. 

“How?” exclaimed he, “you will not? Then I will. I will torment him with the 
immortal Dante. Glorious Antonio, give me your poem. I will repeat it. But then 
it must really be given to me! Will you not be unwilling to give up your beautiful 


plumage to deck out the jackdaw? You are really an incomparably good-natured 
fellow; and this will be a beautiful act in you! You will consent?” 

How willingly would I oblige him; how willingly even would I see the fun! 
There did not need much persuasion. 

It was at this time the custom in the Jesuit school, as now in the Propaganda 
in the Spanish Square, that on the 13th of January, “in onore dei sancti re magi,” 
that the greater part of the scholars made speeches in public; either a poem in 
one of the various languages which was taught here, or in that of his home or 
native country. We ourselves could make choice of the subject, which was only 
submitted to the censorship of our teacher, after which we were permitted to 
work it out. 

“And you, Bernardo,” asked Habbas Dahdah, on the day on which we 
announced our themes—” you, Bernardo, have not chosen anything? You do not 
belong to the race of singing-birds — we may certainly pass by you!” 

“O no,” was the reply, “I shall venture this time. I have thought of singing of 
a poet — certainly not one of the greatest — I have not courage for that; but I 
have thought on one of the least — on Dante!” 

“Ay, ay,” returned Habbas Dahdah; “he will come out — and come out with 
Dante! that will be a masterpiece! — that will I gladly hear. But as all the 
cardinals will come, and strangers from all parts of the world, would it not be 
best to defer this piece of merriment till carnival time?” And with these words he 
went on; but Bernardo was, not to be put off in this way, and obtained 
permission from the other teachers. 

Every one now had his theme; mine was the beauty of Italy. 

Each scholar was expected wholly to work out his subject himself; but a sure 
way of winning over Habbas Dahdah, and diffusing a sort of sunshine over his 
bad weather countenance, was to give him a poem to read through, and to ask 
from him assistance and advice; in that case, he commonly worked the whole 
poem over again, botched and mended it, so that it remained as bad as at first, 
only in a different way; and, if it so happened that a stranger praised the poem, 
he would let fall the remark, that there were a few sparkles of his own wit which 
had polished away the rough, etc., etc. 

My poem on Dante, which was now Bernardo’s, he never saw. 

At length the day came. The carriages rolled up to the gate; the old cardinals, 
in their red cloaks with long trains, came in, and took their places in the stately 
arm-chairs. Tickets, on which our names were inscribed, in the languages in 
which we were to write our poems, were handed about. Habbas Dahdah made 
the opening oration, and now followed poems in Syriac, Chaldaic, Coptic, nay, 
even in Sanskrit, English, and other strange tongues, — nay, the more outlandish 


and odd the language sounded, the greater were the applause and bravos, and 
clapping of hands, mingled with the heartiest laughter. 

With a beating heart I came forward, and spoke a few strophes of my “Italy.” 
Repeated acclamations saluted me; the old cardinals clapped their hands in token 
of applause, and Habbas Dahdah smiled as kindly as it was possible for him to 
do, and moved prophetically the garland between his hands; for, in Italian, 
Bernardo only followed me, and it was not to be imagined that the English poem 
which succeeded him would win any laurels. 

Now stepped Bernardo before the chair. My eye and ear followed him with 
uneasiness. Boldly and proudly he recited my poem on Dante; a deep silence 
reigned in the hall. The wonderful force which he gave it seemed to seize upon 
every one. I knew every word of it; but it sounded to me like the song of the poet 
when it is raised on the wings of music: the most unanimous applause was 
awarded to him. The cardinals arose — all was at an end; the garland was given 
to Bernardo, for although, for order’s sake, the succeeding poem was listened to, 
and received also its applause, people immediately afterwards turned again to the 
beauty and the spirit of the poem on Dante. 

My cheeks burned like fire, my breast heaved, I felt an infinite, unspeakable 
happiness, my whole soul drank in the incense which was offered to Bernardo. I 
looked at him; he was become quite other than I had ever seen him before. Pale 
as death, with his eyes riveted to the ground, he stood there like a criminal — he, 
who otherwise had looked so unabashedly into every one’s face. Habbas Dahdah 
seemed just like a companion piece to him, and appeared ready to pluck the 
garland to pieces in his abstraction, when one of the cardinals took it from him 
and placed it on the head of Bernardo, who bent his knee, and bowed his face 
into both his hands. 

After the festival I sought out Bernardo. “To-morrow!” he exclaimed, and 
tore himself loose from me. 

On the following day, I observed that he shunned me; and it grieved me, for 
my heart was infinitely attached to him; it needed one trusty soul in this world, 
and it had selected him. 

Two evenings passed; he then threw himself on my neck, pressed my hand, 
and said, “Antonio, I must speak with you; I cannot bear it any longer, and will 
not, either. When they pressed the garland on my head, it was as if they had 
pressed in a thousand thorns. The acclamations sounded like jeering! It was to 
you that the honor belonged! I saw the joy in your eye, and, do you know, I 
hated you! you were to me no longer that which you had been. That is a wicked 
feeling, I pray you for forgiveness; but we must now part, I am no longer at 
home here. I will hence, and not for the next year be the jest of the others when 


they find that I have not the stolen plumes. My uncle shall and must provide for 
me. I have told him so — I have besought it from him — I have done that which 
is repugnant to my nature; and it seems to me as if you were the cause of it all! I 
feel a bitterness towards you, which wounds me to the soul! We can only be 
friends under entirely new circumstances! — and we will be so, promise me, 
Antonio?” 

“You are unjust to me,” said I, “unjust to yourself! Do not let us think any 
more about that miserable poem, or anything connected with it. Give me your 
hand, Bernardo, and do not distress me with such strange talk.” 

“We will always be friends,” said he, and left me. It was late in the evening 
before he came to his chamber; and the next morning it was announced that he 
had left the school to follow another profession. 

“He is gone like a falling star,” observed Habbas Dahdah, ironically; “he 
vanished as soon as one noticed the brightness! The whole was a crack — and so 
was the poem, too. I shall manage, indeed, that this treasure is preserved? Then, 
Holy Virgin! when one looks closely at it, what is it? Is it poetry, — that which 
runs in and out, without shape or consistency? At first, I thought it was a vase, 
then a French wine-glass, or a Median sabre; but, when I turned it and drew it, 
there came out the self-same unmeaning, cut and dried shape. In three places 
there is a foot too many; there are horrible hiatuses; and five-and-twenty times 
has he used the word ‘divina,’ as if a poem became divine by the repetition of 
this word. Feeling, and feeling! that is not all which makes the poet! What a 
combating with fancies, — now one is here! now one is there! Neither is it 
thought, no, discretion, golden discretion! The poet must not let himself be run 
away with by his subject. He must be cold — ice-cold, must rend to pieces the 
child of his heart, that he may understand every single portion of it; it is only 
thus that a work of art can be put together. Not with all this driving and chasing, 
and all this wild inspiration! And then they set a garland on such a lad! Flogged 
he should have been for his historical errors, his hiatuses, his miserable work! I 
have vexed myself and that does not suit my constitution! The abominable 
Bernardo!” 

Such probably was Habbas Dahdah’s speech of praise. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A WELCOME AND AN UNWELCOME MEETING. — THE LITTLE 
ABBESS. — THE OLD JEW. 


WE all missed the wild, willful Bernardo, and none missed him more than I did. 
It seemed to me as if all was empty and deserted around me: I could not enjoy 
my books; there were dissonances in my soul which I could not even silence; 
music alone brought a momentary harmony. In the tones of the world, my life 
and my whole endeavors first received clearness. Here I found more than any 
poet, than even Dante had expressed; not merely the feelings comprehended 
from the soul-breathing picture, but the sensitive part, the ear, drank in from 
living existence. Every evening, before the image of the Madonna on the wall, 
children’s voices sang to me remembrances from ray own childhood, which 
sounded like a cradle-song from the melancholy bagpipe of the Pifferari. I heard, 
indeed, in them the monotonous song of the muffled corpse-bearers who carried 
the coffin of my mother. I began to think about the past and of that which was to 
come. My heart seemed so strangely to want room; I felt as if I must sing; old 
melodies intoned within me, and the words came aloud from my lips; yes, too 
much aloud, for they disturbed Habbas Dahdah, at several rooms’ distance, who 
sent to inform me that this was neither an opera-house nor a singing-school, and 
that there could be no quavering in the school of the Jesuits, excepting such as 
was in honor of the Virgin. Silently I laid my head against the window-frame 
and looked into the street, but with my thoughts introverted. 

“Felicissima notte, Antonio!” reached my ear. A handsome, proud horse was 
prancing under the window, and then sprang forward with his proud rider. It was 
a papal officer; with youthful rapidity he bowed himself to his horse, waved his 
hand again and again till he was out of sight; but I had recognized him — it was 
Bernardo, the fortunate Bernardo! How different had his life been to mine! No! I 
could not think of it! I drew my hat deeply over my brows, and, as if pursued by 
an evil spirit, hastened out, and forth wherever the wind would carry me. I 
thought not then how it was a regulation that no scholar in the Jesuits’ school, 
Propaganda, or any establishment of learning in the Papal States, should go out 
of the building without being accompanied by a fellow-student of equal or 
superior age, and might never show themselves alone without an especial 
permission. Such a universally known law as this was never inculcated upon us. 
I forgot that my freedom in this way was circumscribed, and from this cause 


went out quite calmly. The old custodian thought perhaps that I had obtained 
permission. 

The Corso was crowded with equipages. A succession of carriages, filled with 
the natives of Rome and strangers, followed each other; they were taking their 
evening drive. People stood in throngs around the print-sellers, windows looking 
at the engravings, and beggars came up to them craving for a bajocco. It was 
difficult to make one’s way through, unless one would venture among the 
carriages. I had just slipped through in this manner, when a hand took fast hold 
of my dress, and I heard a well-known horrible voice whisper, “Bon giorno, 
Antonio! I looked down: there sat my uncle, the horrible Peppo, with the two 
withered legs fastened up to his sides, and with the wooden frame on which he 
shoved himself onwards. We had never been for many years so near to each 
other. I had always made great circuits to escape him — had avoided the Spanish 
Steps, where he sat: and when I had been obliged to pass by him in a procession, 
or with the other scholars, I had always used my utmost endeavors to conceal my 
face. 

“Antonio, my own blood!” said he holding fast by my coat, “dost thou not 
know thy own mother’s brother, Peppo? 

Think upon St. Joseph, and then thou hast my name! O, how manly and tall 
thou hast grown!” 

“Release me! exclaimed I, for the people around us looked on. 

“Antonio!” said he, “hast thou forgotten how we two rode together upon the 
little ass? Thou sweet child! Yes, now thou sittest upon a loftier horse, thou wilt 
not know thy poor uncle — wilt not come to me upon the steps. Yet thou hast 
kissed my hand, slept upon my poor straw. Don’t be ungrateful, Antonio!” — 

“Then let me go!” I cried, and tore the coat out of his hands, and, slipping 
between the intersecting carriages, came into a side street. My heart trembled for 
horror of — yes, what shall I call it? — wounded pride. I fancied myself to be 
scorned by everybody who had seen us; but this feeling prevailed only for a 
moment, and then gave place to another and a much more bitter one. Every word 
which he had said was indeed the truth; I was really the only child of his sister. I 
felt that my behavior had been cruel; was ashamed before God and myself; it 
bumed like fire in my heart. Had I now been alone with Peppo, I would have 
kissed his ugly hands, and prayed him for forgiveness. I was shaken to my 
inmost soul. 

At that moment, the bells of the Church of St. Agostino rang for the Ave 
Maria. My sin lay heavy upon my soul, and I went in, that I might pray to the 
Mother of God. All was empty and dark in the lofty building; the lights upon the 


various altars burned feebly and dreamily with beams, like tinder in the night 
when the damp sirocco blows. My soul drank in consolation and pardon. 

“Signore Antonio,” said a voice close to me, “Excellenza is come and the 
handsome signora. They are here from Firenza, and have brought with them their 
little angel. Will not you come directly and pay your visit, and give your 
welcome?” 

It was old Fenella, the wife of the porter at the Palazzo Borghese. My 
benefactress was here with her husband and child. I had not seen her for some 
years. My soul was full of joy; I hastened there, and soon the old friendly faces 
greeted me again. 

Fabiani was gentle and gracious, Francesca glad as a mother to see me again. 
She brought to me her little daughter Flaminia, a kind-hearted child with 
wonderfully bright eyes. She put forth her mouth immediately for me to kiss, 
came willingly to me, and we were, in two minutes, old acquaintances and 
friends. She sat upon my arm, and laughed aloud for joy when I danced round 
the hall with her, and sang her one of my merry old songs. 

“Make not my little abbess a child of the world,” said Fabiani, smiling. “Dost 
thou not see that she bears already the token of her honor?” He then showed to 
me a little silver crucifix, which hung by a cord upon the child’s breast. “The 
holy father gave her this; she bears already her soul-bridegroom upon her heart.” 

In the plenitude of their love, the young couple had vowed to the Church their 
first female child, and the Pope had bestowed upon the little one in the cradle 
this holy sign. As a relation of the rich Borghese family, the highest place in the 
female convents of Rome was open to her; and, therefore, with them and with all 
her connections she bore the honorable name of the Little Abbess. Every story, 
therefore, that was told her, and every sport, was calculated to fix her ideas on 
the world to which she peculiarly belonged, on the happiness which awaited her. 

She showed me her Jesus-child, her little white-garmented nuns, which went 
every day to mass, set them up in two rows at the table as the nurse had taught 
her, and told me how beautifully they sang and prayed to the Jesus-child. I drew 
for her merry peasants, who, in their long woolen cloaks, danced around the 
stone Tritons, and pulchinellos that sat upon one another’s shoulders; and the 
new pictures unspeakably amused the little one. She kissed them many times, 
then tore them in her wantonness, and I must draw new ones, till the time when 
we must part, by the nurse coming to take her to bed, for her bedtime was long 
past. 

Fabiani and Francesca asked me about the Jesuit school, about my health, and 
whether I were contented, and promised to be always kind to me, and wished me 
the best fortune. 


“We must see you every day,” said they; “come very often whilst we are 
here.” 

They inquired also about old Domenica on the Campagna, and I told how 
happy she was whenever, though it was but seldom, in spring and autumn, I 
went to see her; how she roasted chestnuts for me, and seemed to become young 
again in talking of the days which we had spent together; and how I must every 
time see the little nook where I had slept, and the pictures which I had drawn, 
and which she preserved with her rosary and her old prayer-book. 

“How queerly he bows!” said Francesca to Fabiani, as, in the evening, I 
bowed in taking leave. “It is very excellent to cultivate the mind, but neither 
must the body be neglected; so much is thought of that in the world! But that 
will come, will it not, Antonio?” said she, smiling, and extended her hand for me 
to kiss. 

It was yet early in the evening when I again found myself in the street on my 
homeward way, but still it was pitch-dark. There were at that time no lamps in 
Rome; they belong, as is well known, to the last few years. The lamps before the 
images of the Virgin were the only lights in the narrow, ill-paved streets. I was 
obliged to feel my way before me, that I might not stumble against anything; and 
thus I went on slowly, occupied with the thoughts of the adventures of this 
afternoon. 

In going forward, I struck my hand against some object. 

“The devil!” resounded from a well-known voice; “don’t knock out my eyes, 
for then I should see still less!” 

“Bemardo!” I joyfully exclaimed; “have we met once more?” 

“Antonio! my dear Antonio!” cried he, and caught me by the arm; “this is 
indeed a merry meeting. Where do you come from? From some little adventure? 
That I did not expect from you; but you are caught in the path of darkness. But 
where is the slave corporal, the cicisbeo, or whatever you call your faithful 
companion?” 

“T am quite alone,” said I. 

“Alone?” repeated he; “you are at bottom a fine fellow; you should be in the 
papal guard: then, perhaps, we should make something out of you.” 

I related to him in a few words the arrival of Excellenza and Signora, and 
expressed my delight at this our meeting. His pleasure was not less than mine. 
We thought not of the darkness around us, and talked as we went along, without 
thinking where or in what direction we went “Do you see, Antonio,” said he, “I 
have only just now learned what life is: you know nothing about it. It is too gay a 
thing to sit there on the hard school-bench and listen to Habbas Dahdah’s 
mouldy harangues. I know how to manage my horse — you saw me, perhaps, to- 


day; and the handsome signoras cast glances at me — O, such burning ones! I 
am, to be sure, a very good-looking fellow, whom the uniform becomes; in this 
cursed darkness here, you cannot see me! My new comrades have led me out 
into the world; they are not such recluses as you. We empty our glasses to the 
wellbeing of the state, and have also little adventures of which his holiness 
would not endure to hear. What a foolish fellow you are, Antonio! I have had ten 
years’ experience in these few months. Now I feel my youth, it boils in my 
blood, it wells forth in my heart, and I enjoy it — enjoy it in copious draughts, 
whilst my lips burn, and this exciting thirst is unallayed.” 

“Your companions are not good, Bernardo,” said I. 

“Not good!” interrupted he; “don’t preach me any sermon! What can you say 
about my goings on? My companions are of the purest patrician blood that Rome 
possesses; we are the holy father’s guard of honor; his blessing absolves our 
little sins. After I had left school, I too had some of these conventual notions 
about me, but I was wise enough not to let my new companions observe it; I did 
as they did; my flesh and blood, my whole proper I, thrilled with joy and life, 
and I followed this impulse because it was the strongest; but I perceived at the 
same time a hateful, bad voice within me — it was the Propagandist convent 
breeding, and the last remains of good-childism, which said, ‘Thou art no longer 
innocent as a child!’ Since then I laugh at it, I understand it better. I am a man! 
the child is shook off: it was that which cried when it could not have its way. But 
here we are really at the Chiavica, the best inn where artists assemble. Come in; 
we must enjoy a bottle of wine together, for our happy meeting’s sake — come 
in; it is merry within!” 

“What are you thinking of?” replied I. “If they should know at the Jesuit 
school that I have been here with an officer of the papal guard!” 

“Yes, that would be a great misfortune! To drink a glass of wine, and to hear 
the foreign artists sing their songs in their native speech, German, French, 
English, and the Lord knows what tongues! It’s a merry thing, you may think!” 

“What may be suitable for you is forbidden to me; do not talk to me about it, 
and” — I interrupted myself, because I heard laughter and shouting from a little 
side street, and was desirous of turning the conversation to other subjects: “there 
is such a crowd of people together — what can it be? I think the sport goes on 
under the image of the Madonna;” and, so saying, I drew him towards it. 

Rude men and boys of the lowest class had closed up the street; they made a 
large circle around an old Jew, whom, as we found, they would compel to jump 
over a stick, which one of the fellows held, because he wished to go out of the 
street. 


It is well known that in Rome, the first city of Christendom, the Jews are only 
permitted to live in their allotted quarter, the narrow and dirty Ghetto, the gate of 
which is closed every evening, and soldiers keep watch that none may come in 
or go out. Once a year, the oldest amongst them are obliged to go to the Capitol, 
and, kneeling, pray for permission to live yet one year longer in Rome; which 
they obtain by binding themselves to bear the expenses of the carnival, and 
promising that all of them, once in the year, on an appointed day, shall go to a 
Catholic church and hear a sermon for their conversion. 

The old man whom we here saw had come alone on this dark evening through 
the street, where the boys were pursuing their sport, and the men were playing at 
mora. 

“Do you see the Jew?” one of them had said, and began to scoff at and 
ridicule the old man; and then, as he pursued his way in silence, they closed up 
the street One of the fellows, a thick, broad-shouldered man, held a long stick 
stretched out, and cried, “Nay, Jew, take thy legs with thee, however; they will 
shut Ghetto, thou wilt not get in to-night. Let us see how nimble thou art in the 
legs!” 

“Leap, Jew!” cried all the boys; “Abraham’s God will help thee!” 

“What harm have I done you?” said he. “Let me, an old man, go on my own 
way, and make not a jest of my gray hair before her to whom you yourselves 
pray for pardon:” and he pointed to the image of the Madonna just by. 

“Dost thou think,” said the fellow, “that Madonna troubles herself about a 
Jew? Wilt thou jump, thou old hound?” and he now clenched his fist in his face, 
and the boys pressed in a closer circle around him. 

With this Bernardo sprang forth, pushed the nearest aside, snatched in an 
instant the stick out of the fellow’s hand, swung round his sword above him, 
held the stick which he had taken from him before him, and cried in a strong, 
manly voice, “Jump thou, or I will cleave thy head! — delay not! — by all the 
saints, I’ ll split thy skull if thou do not jump over it!” 

The fellow stood as if all heaven had fallen amid the astonished crowd. The 
thundering words, the drawn sabre, the papal officer uniform, all electrified him, 
and, without replying one word, he gave a great spring over the stick, which he 
had just held before the poor Jew. The whole assembly appeared equally 
surprised; no one ventured to say a word, but looked astonished by that which 
had happened. 

Scarcely had the fellow leapt over, than Bernardo seized him by the shoulder, 
and, striking him lightly on the cheek with the flat of his sabre, said, — 

“Bravo, my hound! well done! Yet once more this trick, and then, I think, 
thou wilt have had enough of this dog’s play!” 


The fellow was obliged to leap, and the people, who went over to the merry 
side of the thing, cried “Bravo!” and clapped their hands. 

“Where art thou, Jew?” asked Bernardo. “Come, I will lead thee!” But 
nobody replied; the Jew was gone. 

“Come,” said I, when we were out of the crowd, “come, let them say what 
they may, I will drink a bottle of wine with you. I will drink your health. May we 
always be friends in whatever circumstances we may be!” 

“You are a fool, Antonio!” replied he, “and I also at bottom, to have vexed 
myself about the rude fellow. I think that he will not speedily be making 
anybody jump again.” 

We went into the hostel; none of the lively guests observed us. There stood in 
a comer a little table, and here we bade them bring us a bottle of wine, and drank 
to our happy meeting and to the endurance of our friendship; then we parted. 

I returned to the Jesuit school, where the old custodian, my particular friend, 
let me in unobserved of any one, and I was quickly asleep and dreaming of this 
evening’s many adventures. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE JEW MAIDEN. 


THAT [had been out for an evening without permission, nay, drunk wine also in 
an inn with Bernardo, troubled me afterwards; but fortune favored me — nobody 
missed me, or, if they did, they supposed, like the old custodian, that I had 
received permission, for I was indeed considered to be the quietest and the most 
conscientious of the scholars. The days glided on smoothly for weeks; I studied 
industriously, and visited in the mean time my noble benefactress: these visits 
were my highest recreation. The little abbess became dearer to me every day; I 
took to her the pictures which I myself when a child had drawn, but when she 
had played some minutes with them they flew in many pieces about the floor; 
these I collected and joined again for her. 

At that time I was reading Virgil. The sixth book, where the Cumean sibyl 
conducts Aineas down to the lower regions, interested me greatly, for it bore a 
relationship to that of Dante. With this I thought of my poem, and that brought 
Bernardo vividly to my mind, whom I had not seen for so long a time. I longed 
for him. This was precisely on one of those days in the week on which the 
gallery of the Vatican stood open to the public. I obtained leave of absence to go 
and see the glorious marble gods and the beautiful pictures; but that which I 
particularly wished for was to meet with my dear Bernardo. 

I was already in the great open colonnade where the most beautiful bust of 
Raphael stands, and where the whole ceiling is covered with exquisite pictures 
from the Bible, drawn by this great master and finished by his scholars. The 
strange arabesques on the walls, the legions of angels, which are either kneeling 
in every arch or spreading forth their great wings towards the Infinite, were not 
new to me; yet I lingered here a long time, as if contemplating them, but waiting 
in reality for any lucky chance which might bring Bernardo there. I leaned over 
the balustrade of masonry, and contemplated the magnificent range of 
mountains, the proud line of the waves beyond the Campagna, but my eye at the 
same time looked down into the court of the Vatican to see if it were not 
Bernardo whenever I heard a sword ring up the broad flag-stones: but he came 
not. 

In vain I wandered through the arcades, visited the Nile-group and the 
Laocoon, — all my looking was only folly, and I grew out of humor. Bernardo 


was not to be discovered, and, therefore, my homeward way seemed to me about 
as interesting as the Torso and the splendid Antinous. 

Now skipped a light figure in helmet and with ringing spurs along the 
passage, and I after it; it was Bernardo. His joy was not less than mine; he drew 
me hastily along with him, for he had, he said, a thousand things to tell me. 

“You do not know what I have suffered and still suffer! You shall be my 
doctor — you alone can help me to the magical plants.” 

With these words he led me through the great hall, where the papal Swiss 
kept guard, into a large room fitted up for the accommodation of the officer on 
duty. 

“But you are not ill?” I inquired, “you cannot be so! Your eyes and your 
cheeks burn with the glow of life.” 

“O yes, they burn,” said he. “I burn from head to foot; but it is all right! You 
are my star of luck — you bring with you charming adventures and good ideas. 
You must help! — sit down. You do not know how much I have lived through 
since that evening which we two spent together. But I will confide all to you — 
you are an honest friend, and must have a share in the adventure.” 

He would not allow me to speak; I must hear that which excited him so much. 

“Do you remember the Jew — the old Jew whom the fellow would force to 
leap over the stick, and who hurried away without thanking me for my knightly 
help? I soon had forgotten him and the whole history. A few days afterwards 
chance led me past the entrance into the Ghetto; I did not observe it until the 
soldier who had his post at the gate presented arms, because I now belong to the 
people of rank. I returned his greeting, and saw with that a handsome crowd of 
black-eyed girls of the Hebrew race just within the gate, and so, as you may 
imagine, I was possessed with the desire to go down through the narrow, dirty 
street. It was a whole synagogue within; houses jostling one against another high 
into the air; from every window was heard ‘Bereschit Bara Elohim!’ head to 
head, just as if they were going to pass over the Red Sea. Round about hung old 
clothes, umbrellas, and such like Rag-Fair goods. I skipped among iron-wares, 
pictures, and dirt, of course, and heard what a buzzing and screaming there was 
whether I would not trade, sell, or buy; they would hardly let me have time to 
notice a pair of blackeyed, beautiful children, which laughed at me from the 
door. It was such a wandering, you may trust me, as Dante might have described. 
All at once an old Jew fell upon me, bowed himself down before me as if I had 
been the holy father. 

““Excellenza,’ said he, ‘ my noble deliverer — the savior of my life, blessed 
be the hour in which I saw you! Think not that old Hanock is ungrateful!’ and 


much more which I did not understand and cannot now remember. I now 
recognized him; it was the old Hebrew who should have taken the leap. 

“Here is my poor house,’ continued he, ‘but the threshold is too humble for 
me to pray you to cross it and with this he kissed my hands and my dress. I 
wished to get away, for the whole neighborhood was gazing upon us; but just 
then I cast my eyes upwards to the house, and I saw the most beautiful head that 
I ever had seen — a marble Venus with warm blood in her cheeks, and eyes like 
the daughters of Arabia. Thus you can very well conceive that I followed the old 
Jew in — he had, indeed, invited me. The passage was truly as narrow and dark 
as if it had led into the grave of the Scipios, and the stone steps, and the 
handsome wooden gallery — yes, they were, in particular, formed to teach 
people stability in walking, and circumspection to the extremest finger-point. In 
the room itself it did not seem so much amiss, only the girl was not there; and 
what did I want to see besides? I had now to sit and listen to a long speech of 
gratitude, in which the multitude of eastern figures of speech would certainly 
have charmed your poetical turn of mind. I let it go on, thinking to myself ‘she 
will come at last!’ but she came not. In the mean time the Jew started an idea 
which, under other circumstances, would have been very good. He imagined that 
I, as a young man who was living in the world, should want money, but yet, at 
the same time, have no superabundance of it; that I had need occasionally to fly 
to compassionate souls, who, at from twenty to thirty per cent., showed their 
Christian love, but that he (and it is a miracle in the Jewish kingdom) would lend 
to me without any percentage at all. Do you hear? — with no percentage! — I 
was a noble young man — he would trust himself to my honesty! I had protected 
a twig of the stem of Israel, and not a splinter of this should rend my clothing! 

“As I was not in need of any money, I did not take any; so he then besought 
me to condescend to taste his wine — the only bottle which he possessed. I 
know not what reply I made, but this I know, that the loveliest girl of oriental 
descent entered. There were form and color — hair shining and jet-black as 
ebony. She presented to me excellent wine of Cyprus, and that kingly blood of 
the line of Solomon crimsoned her cheeks as I emptied a glass to her happiness. 
You should have heard her speak — heard her thank me for her father, which, 
indeed, it was not worth the trouble. It sounded like music in my ears — it was 
no earthly being! She then vanished again, and only the old man remained.” 

“The whole is just like a poem!” I exclaimed, “it could be beautifully put into 
verse.” 

“You do not know,” continued he, “how I have since tormented myself — 
how I have formed schemes in my head, and then pulled them down again, for 
meeting again with my daughter of Zion. Only think, I went down there to 


borrow money which I did not want; I borrowed twenty silver scudi for eight 
days, but I did not get to see her. I took them unchanged back again to him on 
the third day, and the old man smiled and rubbed his hands, for he had not 
actually so entirely relied upon my boasted honesty. I praised his wine of 
Cyprus, but she brought me none; he himself presented it with his thin, 
trembling hands. My eyes peered into every corner — she was nowhere. I saw 
her not, only as I went down the steps it seemed to me that a curtain in an open 
window moved; it might be she. 

“* Adieu, signora,’ I exclaimed, but all was still as a wall — nothing showed 
itself. | have advanced no further in my adventure — give me counsel. To give 
her up I cannot, and will not! What shall I do? Strike out a brilliant idea, my 
heart’s youth! Be to me a Juno and Venus, who led A‘neas and Libya’s daughter 
together into the lonely grotto.” 

“What will you have me to do? I do not comprehend how I can do anything 
here.” 

“You can do everything, whatever you will. The Hebrew is really a beautiful 
language, a poetical picture-world; you shall study it, and take a Jew for your 
teacher; I will pay for the lessons. Do you have the old Hanoch, for I have 
discovered that he belongs to the learned portion in Ghetto. ‘When your true- 
hearted manner has won him, then you can make the acquaintance of his 
daughter, and then you must bring me in also, but at full gallop — at full, flying 
gallop. I have burning poison in my blood — the burning poison of love. You 
must go to-day to the Jew.” 

“That I cannot,” I replied; “you do not take into consideration my 
circumstances — what a part I should have to play; and how can you, dear 
Bernardo, demean yourself so as to have a love-affair with a Jew girl?” 

“O, that you do not understand!” interrupted he; “Jew-girl or not has nothing 
to do with it, if she is only good for anything! Now, thou beloved youth, my own 
excellent Antonio, set about studying Hebrew — we will both of us study it, 
only in different ways. Be reasonable, and think how very much you hereby 
promote my happiness.” 

“You know,” I said, “how sincerely with my whole soul I am attached to you, 
— you know how your preponderating force seizes upon my thoughts and my 
whole will. If you were angry, you could destroy me! — I should be forced into 
your magic circle. I judge not your views in life by my own every one must 
follow his own nature. Neither do I consider the mode by which you would seize 
on pleasure to be sinful, for that is according to your cast of mind. I am quite 
different; do not over-persuade me into an undertaking which, even if it turned 
out favorably, could not tend to your happiness.” 


“Good — good!” said he, interrupting me; and I saw the distant, proud glance 
with which he so often had regarded Habbas Dahdah, when he, from his 
position, was the deciding party; “good, Antonio, it is nothing but a jest, the 
whole of it. You shall not have to do penance on my account. But where would 
have been the harm of your learning a little Hebrew, and that from my Jew, I 
cannot comprehend. But not a word about it! — thanks for your visit! Will you 
eat? — will you drink? Here they are at your service.” 

I was dumb; the tone in which he spoke, his whole manner, showed that he 
was offended. Icy coldness and formal politeness met the warm pressure of my 
hand. Troubled and out of spirits, I hastened home. 

I felt that he was unjust — that I had acted as was my duty to do; and yet 
there were moments in which it seemed as if I had acted unkindly to him. In one 
of these combats with myself I went through the Jews’ quarter, hoping that my 
fortunate star would conduct me to some adventure which should turn out to the 
benefit of my dear Bernardo. But I did not once see the old Jew; unknown faces 
looked out from doors and windows, dirty children lay upon the steps among all 
sort of old trash of iron and clothes, and the eternal shouting of whether I would 
not buy or sell almost deafened me. Some young girls were playing at 
shuttlecock, from window to window, across the street. One of these was very 
handsome; could it be Bernardo’s beloved? I involuntarily took my hat, but the 
next moment, ashamed of doing so, I stroked my head with my hand, as it if had 
been on account of the warmth, and not of the girls, that I uncovered my head. 


CHAPTER X. 


A YEAR LATER. — THE ROMAN CARNIVAL. — THE SINGER. 


IF I must uninterruptedly follow the thread which connects together Bernardo’s 
love and my ramble through Ghetto, I must pass over two whole years of my 
life; but these years had in their daily progress onward much more for me than 
the making me twice twelve months older. It was a sort of interlude in the drama 
of my life. 

I seldom saw Bernardo, and when we did meet he was just the same merry- 
hearted, bold young acquaintance as ever, but confidential as before he never 
seemed to be; the cold, well-bred air betrayed itself from under the mask of 
friendship; it troubled and depressed me, and I had not the courage to ask how it 
had gone with his love affair. 

I very often went to the Borghese Palace, and found with Excellenza, Fabiani, 
and Francesca, a true home, yet often, also, found occasion for deep pain. My 
soul was filled with gratitude to every one of them for all which I had received 
from them, and, therefore, any grave look from them cast a shade upon my life’s 
happiness. Francesca commended my good qualities, but wished now to perfect 
me. My carriage, my mode of expressing myself, she criticised, and that with 
severity — certainly with great severity — so much so as to bring tears to my 
eyes, although I was a tall youth of eighteen. The old Excellenza, who had taken 
me from Domenica’s hut to his magnificent home, was also just as cordially kind 
to me as at the first time when we met; but he, too, pursued the signora’s mode 
of education with me. I did not take the same interest as himself in plants and 
strange flowers, and this he considered as a want of taste for that which was 
solid; he thought that I was too much occupied by my own peculiar individuality 
—I did not come sufficiently out of myself — did not let the radius of the mind 
intersect the great circle of the world. 

“Reflect, my son,” said he, “that the leaf which is rolled up in itself withers.” 

But after every warm conversation that he had with me he patted me again 
upon the cheek, and consoled me by ironically saying that we lived in a bad 
world, and we must every one of us be pressed like dried flowers, if the 
Madonna were to have handsome specimens of us. Fabiani looked at everything 
on the cheerful side, laughed at both of their well-meant lectures, whilst he 
assured them that I never should become learned like Excellenza, nor piquant 
like Francesca, but that I should be of a third character, which also belonged to 


life, and which was not to be despised either. And then he called for his little 
abbess, and with her I soon forgot all my small troubles. 

The family intended to pass the following year in the north of Italy; the warm 
summer months they would spend at Genoa, and the winter in Milan. By me, 
also, at the same time a great step was to be taken; I was to enter by a sort of 
examination into the rank of abbé, and thus gain a higher position in life than I 
had hitherto possessed. 

Before the departure of the family a great ball was given in the Borghese 
Palace, to which I also was invited. Pitch garlands burned before the house, and 
all the torches which were borne before the carriages of the guests were stuck 
into iron arms upon the wall, so that this seemed like a complete cascade of fire. 
Papal soldiers were stationed at the gates. The little garden was decorated with 
bright-colored paper lamps; the marble steps were magnificently lighted, and 
upon every step, beside the wall, stood vases filled with flowers or small orange- 
trees, which diffused their fragrance around. Soldiers leaned their shoulders 
against the doors. There was a throng of richly dressed servants. 

Francesca was splendidly beautiful; the costly bird-of-paradise head-dress 
which she wore, and her white satin dress with its rich lace, became her most 
exquisitely, but that she extended to me her hand — yes, that I thought the most 
beautiful of all! In two halls, in each of which was a full orchestra, floated the 
dancers. 

Among these was Bernardo, and he was handsome; the scarlet, gold- 
embroidered uniform, the narrow, white breeches, all fitted as if but a part of the 
noble figure; he danced with the most lovely women, and they smiled 
confidingly and tenderly upon him. That which vexed me was that I could not 
dance; neither did anybody take any notice of me. In my own home it seemed to 
me that I was the greatest stranger among strangers. But Bernardo offered me his 
hand, and all my ill-humor was again gone. 

Behind the long red curtains, by the open window, we drank together the 
foaming champagne; he clinked his glass familiarly against mine. Beautiful 
melodies streamed through the ear into our hearts, and every thought of a 
friendship less warm than in former days was extinguished. I ventured to 
mention even the handsome Jewish maiden; he laughed, and seemed quite cured 
of his deep wound. 

“T have found another little golden bird,” said he, “which is tamer, and has 
sung away my whim. We will therefore let the other fly; and it is gone indeed, 
has escaped away out of the Jews’ quarter — nay, even out of Rome, if I am to 
believe my people!” 


Once more we joined glasses; the champagne and the enlivening music 
infused twofold life into our blood. Bernardo again was in the midst of the 
dance; I stood alone there, but that great sea of happiness was in my soul which 
makes one right glad to embrace the whole world. Down in the street below 
shouted the poor lads, as they saw the sparks fly from the pitch garlands; I 
thought upon my own poor childhood, when I also had played like them, and 
now stood, as if at home in the splendid ball-room, among the first families of 
Rome. Thanks and love to the Mother of God, who had led me so tenderly 
forward in the world, filled my whole soul; I bent my knees in adoration, and the 
long thick curtains hid me from the eyes of all. I was infinitely happy! 

The night was over; yet two days more, and the whole family left Rome. 
Habbas Dahdah impressed upon me every hour what this year was to bring me 
— the name and the dignity of an abbé. I studied industriously, scarcely ever 
saw Bernardo, or any other acquaintance. Weeks extended themselves into 
months, and these brought on the day in which, after close examination, I was to 
assume the black dress and the short silk cloak. 

All within me sung victoria. The lofty pines, and newly Sprung-up anemones, 
the crier in the streets, and the light cloud which floated through the blue air! 

With the short silk cloak of the abbé, I had become a new and happier person. 
Francesca had sent me a bill of a hundred scudi, for my necessities and my 
pleasure. In my delight I hastened up the Spanish Steps, threw a silver scudi to 
Uncle Peppo, and hastened away, without hearing more from him than his 
“Excellenza, Excellenza Antonio!” 

It was in the first days of February, the almond-tree blossomed, the orange- 
trees became more and more yellow, the merry carnival was at hand, as if it were 
a festival to celebrate my adoption into the rank of abbé; heralds on horseback, 
with trumpets and splendid velvet banners, had already announced its approach. 
Never before had I yet wholly enjoyed its delights, never given myself wholly up 
to that spirit of the time, “The madder the merrier!” 

When I was a little child, my mother feared that I should get hurt in the 
crowd, and I obtained only momentary glimpses of the whole merriment, as she 
stood with me in some safe corner of the street. As a scholar in the Jesuits’ 
school, I had seen it in the same manner when permission was given to me, with 
some of the other scholars, to stand upon the flat roof of the side-buildings of the 
Doria Palace; but now to be able by myself to wander about from one end of the 
street to the other, to mount the Capitol, to go to Trastevere, — in short, to go 
and to be just wherever I myself wished, was a thing hardly to have been thought 
of. How natural was it then that I should throw myself into the wild stream and 
delight myself with everything just like a child! Least of all did I think that the 


most serious adventure of my life was now to begin; that an occurrence, which 
had once occupied me so vividly and so entirely, the lost seed-corn, forgotten 
and out of sight, should now show itself again like a green fragrant plant, which 
had wound itself firmly around my own life’s tree. 

The carnival was all my thought. I went early in the morning to the Piazza del 
Popolo that I might see the preparations for the races, walked in the evening up 
and down the Corso, to notice the gay carnival-dresses which were hung out, 
figures with masks and in full costume. I hired the dress of an advocate, as being 
one of the merriest characters, and scarcely slept through the whole night that I 
might think over and regularly study my part. 

The next day seemed to me like a holy festival; I was as happy as a child! All 
round about in the side-streets the comfit-sellers set up their booths and tables, 
and displayed their gay wares. The Corso was swept, and gay carpets were hung 
out from all the windows. About three o’clock, according to the French mode of 
reckoning time, I went to the Capitol, to enjoy, for the first time, the beginning 
of the festival. The balconies were filled with foreigners of rank; the senator sat 
in purple upon a throne of velvet; pretty little pages, with feathers in their velvet 
caps, stood on the left, before the papal Swiss guard. Then came in a crowd of 
the most aged Jews, who kneeled down, bare-headed, before the senator. I knew 
one of them; it was Hanoch, the old Jew, whose daughter had so greatly 
interested Bernardo. 

The old man was the speaker, made a sort of oration, in which he prayed, 
according to old usage, for permission for himself and his people to live yet a 
year longer in Rome, in the quarter which was appointed to them; promised to 
go once during that time into a Catholic church; and prayed furthermore that, 
according to old custom, they might themselves run through the Corso before the 
people of Rome, might pay all the expenses of the horse-racing, together with 
the offered prize-money, and might provide the gay velvet banners. The senator 
gave a gracious nod (the old custom of setting the foot upon the shoulder of the 
supplicant was done away with), rose up amid a flourish of music in procession, 
and, descending the steps, entered his magnificent carriage, in which the pages 
also had a place; and thus was the carnival opened. The great bell of the Capitol 
rang for gladness, and I sped home quickly that I might instantly assume my 
advocate’s dress. In this it seemed to me that I was quite another person. 

With a kind of self-satisfaction I hastened down into the street where a throng 
of masks already saluted me. They were poor working people, who on these 
days acted like the richest nobility; their whole finery was the most original, and 
at the same time the cheapest in the world. They wore over their ordinary dress a 
coarse shirt stuck all over with lemon peel, which was to represent great buttons; 


a bunch of green salad on their shoulders and shoes; a wig of fennel; and great 
spectacles cut out of orange peel. — 

I threatened them all with actions at law, showed them in my book of laws the 
regulations which forbade such luxuriousness in dress as theirs, and then, 
applauded by them all, hastened away to the long Corso, which was changed 
from a street into a masquerade hall. From all the windows, and round all the 
balconies and boxes erected for the occasion, were hung bright-colored carpets. 
All the way along, by the house sides, stood an infinite number of chairs, 
“excellent places to see from,” as those declared who had them to let Carriages 
followed carriages, for the greatest part filled with masks, in two long rows — 
the one up, the other down. Some of these had even their wheels covered with 
laurel twigs, the whole seeming like a moving pleasure-house; and amid these 
thronged the merry human crowd. All windows were filled with spectators. 
Handsome Roman women, in the dress of officers, with the moustachio over the 
delicate mouth, threw comfits down to their acquaintance. I made a speech to 
them, summoning them before the tribunal, because they threw, not only comfits 
into the faces, but fire-glances also into the heart; they cast down flowers upon 
me, as a reward for my speech. 

I met with a decked-out little old woman, attended by her cicisbeo; the way 
was blocked up to us for a few moments by a contest among a crowd of 
Pulchinellos, and the good lady was obliged to listen to my eloquence. 

“Signora,” said I, “do you call that keeping your vow? Is this maintaining the 
Roman Catholic customs as you ought to do? Ah, where now is Lucretia, the 
wife of Tarquinius Colatinus? For this do you and many other women of Rome 
send out their respectable husbands in the carnival time, and let them go in 
exercitia with the monks of Trastevere. You promise to lead a quiet, God-fearing 
life in your house, and your husbands mortify their flesh in the time of 
merriment, and pray and labor night and day within the walls of the convent. 
Thus you get free play, and flirt about with your gallants on the Corso and about 
Festino! Ay, signora, I summon you before the tribunal, according to the 
sixteenth clause of the twenty-seventh law.” 

An emphatic blow with her fan on my face was my answer, the real cause of 
which was, we may suppose, that I had, quite innocently, hit upon the truth. 

“Are you mad, Antonio?” whispered her conductor to me, and both made 
their escape among sbirri, Greeks, and shepherdesses. By those few words I had 
recognized him: it was Bernardo. But who could the lady be? 

“Luogi, Luogi! Patroni!” cried those who had chairs to let. I was bewildered 
in my thoughts; but yet who will think on a carnival’s day? A crowd of 
harlequins, with little bells on their shoulders and shoes, danced around me, and 


a new advocate upon stilts, the height of a man, strode in above us. As if he 
recognized a collegian in me, he joked about the humble position in which I 
stood, and assured them that it was only he alone who could win any cause, for 
upon the earth, to which I was stuck fast, there was no justice — it was to be 
found only above; and then pointed into the higher, pure air in which he stood, 
and stalked on further. 

On the Piazza Colonna was a band of music. The merry doctors and 
shepherdesses danced joyously around, even in the midst of the single troop of 
soldiers, which to preserve order mechanically walked up and down the street 
among the carriages and the throng of human beings. Here I again began a 
profound speech, but there came up a writer, and Aen it was all over with me, 
for his attendant, who ran before him with a great bell, jingled it so before my 
ears that I could not even hear my own words; at that moment also was heard the 
cannon-shot, which was the signal that all carriages must leave the streets, and 
that the carnival was at an end for this day. 

I obtained a stand upon a wooden scaffolding. Below me moved the crowd, 
without allowing itself to be disturbed by the soldiers, who warned them to make 
way for the horses, that would soon pass at a wild speed through the street, 
where no causeway made a determined path. 

At the end of the street, by the Piazza del Popolo, the horses were led up to 
the barrier. They all seemed half wild. Burning sponges were fastened to their 
backs, little rockets behind their ears, and iron points hanging loose, which in the 
race spurred them till the blood came, were secured to their sides. The grooms 
could scarcely hold them. The cannon was fired. The rope before the barrier fell, 
and now they flew like a storm-wind past me up the Corso. The tinsel glittered; 
their manes and the gaudy ribbons floated in the air; sparks of fire flew from 
their hoofs. The whole mass of people cried after them, and, at the same moment 
in which they had passed, streamed out again into the open mid-path, like the 
waves which close again after the ship’s keel. 

The festival was at an end for the day. I hastened home to take off my dress, 
and found in my room Bernardo, who was waiting for me. 

“You here!” I exclaimed; “and your donna, where, in all the world, have you 
left her?” 

“Hush!” said he, and threatened me jestingly with his finger; “do not let that 
come to an affair of honor between us! Yet how could you get the whimsical 
idea of just saying what you did say? — but we will give absolution and show 
mercy. You must go with me this evening to the Theatre Aliberto; the opera of 
“Dido” is given there to-night. There will be divine music; many beauties of the 
first rank will be there; and, besides, there is a foreign singer, who takes the 


principal character, and who has set the whole of Naples in fire and flame. She 
has a voice, an expression, a carriage, such as we have no idea of; and then she is 
beautiful, very beautiful, they say. You must take a pencil with you, for, if she 
answer only half the description I have heard of her, she will inspire you to write 
her the most beautiful sonnet! I have kept the last bouquet of violets from the 
carnival to offer her, in case she should enchant me!” 

I was willing to accompany him — I wished to drink up every drop of the 
merry camival. It was an important evening for us both. In my “Diario 
Romano,” also, this 3d of February stands doubly underlined. Bernardo had 
reasons that it should be so in his. 

It was in the Theatre Aliberto, the first opera-house in Rome, that we were to 
see the new singer as Dido. The magnificent ceiling, with the hovering Muses; 
the curtain, on which is portrayed the whole of Olympus, and the golden 
arabesques in the boxes, were then all new. The entire house, from the floor to 
the fifth row, was filled; in every box burned lights in the lamps; the whole 
blazed like a sea of light Bernardo directed my eyes to every new beauty who 
entered her box, and said a thousand wicked things about the plain ones. 

The overture began. It was the exposition-scene of the piece in music. The 
wild tempest raged on the sea and drove A‘neas on the coast of Libya. The horror 
of the storm died away in pious hymns, which ascended in triumph, and in the 
soft tones of the flute a dream-like feeling stole over me of Dido’s awakening 
love — a feeling which I myself had not known till then. The hunting-horns 
sounded, the storm arose again, and I entered with the lovers into the secret 
grotto, where all intoned of love, the strong, tumultuous passion, which burst 
into a deep dissonance; and with this the curtain rose. 

A-neas is about to go, to conquer the Hesperian kingdom for Ascanius, to 
leave Dido, who received the stranger, who sacrificed for him her honor and her 
happiness. But as yet she knows it not; “but quickly will the dream vanish,” said 
he, “soon, when the hosts of Teucer, like the black swarms of ants laden with 
booty, advance to the shore.” 

Now came forth Dido. As soon as she showed herself upon the boards, a deep 
silence spread itself over the house; her whole appearance — her queenly and 
yet easy, charming carriage seized upon all — me also; and yet she was not such 
as one as I had imagined Dido to be. She stood there, a delicate, graceful 
creature, infinitely beautiful and intellectual, as only Raphael can represent 
woman. Black as ebony lay her hair upon the exquisite, arched forehead; the 
dark eye was full of expression. A loud outbreak of applause was heard; it was to 
Beauty, and Beauty alone, that the homage was given, for as yet she had sung 
not a note. I saw plainly a crimson pass over her brow; she bowed to the 


admiring crowd, who now followed with deep silence her beautiful accentuation 
of the recitative. 

“Antonio,” said Bernardo half aloud to me, and seized my arm, “it is she! I 
must have lost my senses, or it is she — my flown bird! Yes, yes, I cannot be 
wrong; the voice also is hers; I remember it only too well!” 

“Who do you mean?” I inquired. — 

“The Jewish maiden from Ghetto,” replied he; “and yet it seems impossible; 
she cannot really be the same!” 

He was silent and lost himself in the contemplation of the wonderfully lovely, 
sylph-like being. She sang the happiness of her love; it was a heart which 
breathed forth, in melody, the deep, pure emotion which, upon the wings of 
melodious sounds, escapes from the human breast. A strange sadness seized 
upon my soul; it was as if those tones would call up in me the deepest earthly 
remembrances; I also was about to exclaim, with Bernardo, It is she! — yes, she 
whom I for these many years had not thought or dreamed of stood now with 
wonderful vividness before me — she with whom I, as a child, had preached at 
Christmas, in the church Ara Coeli; that singularly delicate little girl, with the 
remarkably sweet voice, who had won the prize from me-I thought of her, and 
the more I saw and heard this evening the more firmly was it impressed on my 
mind, “it is she — she, and no other!” 

When afterwards, Aineas announces to her that he will go — that they are not 
married — that he knows not of their nuptial torch, how astoundingly did she 
express all that which passed in her soul — astonishment, pain, rage; and, when 
she sang her great aria, it was as if the waves of the deep had struck against the 
clouds. How, indeed, shall I describe the world of melody which she revealed? 
My thoughts sought for an outward image for these tones, which seemed not to 
ascend from a human breast, and I saw a swan breathing out its life in song, 
whilst it now cut, with outspread pinions, the wide ethereal space, now 
descended into the deep sea, and clave the billows only again to ascend. A 
universal burst of acclamation resounded through the house. “Annunciata! 
Annunciata!” cried they; and she was obliged again, and yet again, to present 
herself to the enraptured crowd. 

And yet this aria was not at all equal to the duet in the second act, in which 
she prays Aineas not immediately to go, not thus to forsake her — who for his 
sake had disgraced the race of Libya, the princes of Africa, her virginity and 
duty. “I sent no ships against Troy! I disturbed not the manes of Anchises and 
his ashes!” There was a truth, a pain in the whole of her expression, which filled 
my eyes with tears; and the deep silence which reigned around showed that 
every heart felt the same. 


A-neas left her, and now she stood for a moment cold and pale as marble, like 
a Niobe. But quickly boiled the blood in her veins; it was no longer Dido — the 
warm, the loving Dido — the forsaken wife — it was a Fury. The beautiful 
features breathed forth poison and death. Annunciata knew so completely how to 
change her whole expression, to call up the icy shudder of horror, that one was 
compelled to breathe and to suffer with her. 

Leonardo da Vinci has painted a Medusa’s head, which is in the gallery at 
Florence. Every one who sees it is strangely captivated by it, and cannot tear 
himself away. It is as if the deep, out of froth and poison, had formed the most 
beautiful shape — as if the foam of the abyss had fashioned a Medician Venus. 
The look, the expression of the mouth even, breathe forth death. Thus stood 
Dido now before us. 

We saw the funeral pile which her sister Anna had erected; the court was 
hung with black garlands and night-shade; in the far distance sped the bark of 
Aeneas over the agitated sea. Dido stood with the weapons which he had 
forgotten; her song sounded deep and heavy, and then again ascended into power 
and strength, like the lamentation of the fallen angels. The funeral pile was 
lighted; her heart broke in melody. 

Like a tempest burst forth the applause: the curtain fell. We were all out of 
ourselves with admiration of the glorious actress, her beauty, and her 
indescribably exquisite voice. 

“Annunciata! Annunciata!” rang from the pit and all the boxes; the curtain 
rose, and she stood there, bashful and charming, with eyes full of love and 
gentleness. Flowers rained down around her; ladies waved their white pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and the gentlemen, enraptured, repeated her name. The curtain 
fell, but the acclamation seemed only the more to increase; she again made her 
appearance, and with her the singer who had performed the part of A-neas; but 
again and again they shouted, “Annunciata!” She appeared with the whole corps 
who had contributed to her triumph; but yet once more they stormed forth her 
name; and for the fourth time she now came forth, quite alone, and thanked 
them, in a few cordial words, for the rich encouragement which they had given 
to her efforts. I had written a few lines in my excitement on a piece of paper, and 
these, amid flowers and garlands, flew to her feet. 

The curtain did not rise again; but still again and again resounded her name; 
people could not weary of seeing her, could not weary of paying her homage. 
Yet once more was she obliged to come forth from the side of the curtain; pass 
along before the lamps, and send kisses and thanks to the exultant crowd. 
Delight beamed from her eyes; there was an indescribable joy in her whole look; 
it was certainly the happiest moment of her life. And was it not also the happiest 


of mine? I shared in her delight as well as in the acclamation of the others; my 
eye, my whole soul imbibed her sweet image; I saw only, thought only, 
Annunciata. 

The crowd left the theatre; I was carried away with the stream which bore 
onward to the corner where the carriage of the singer stood; I was pushed to the 
wall, for all wished yet once more to see her. All took off their hats and shouted 
her name. I spoke her name also, but my heart swelled strangely the while. 
Bernardo had pressed forward to the carriage, and opened the door for her. I saw 
that in a moment the horses would be taken out, and that the enthusiastic young 
men would themselves draw her home. She spoke, and besought of them, with a 
trembling voice, not to do so; but only her name in the most exultant shout 
sounded through the street. Bernardo mounted on the step, as the carriage was 
set in motion, in order to compose her, and I seized hold of the pole, and felt 
myself as happy as the rest. The whole thing was too soon over, like a beautiful 
dream. 

It was a happiness to me now to stand beside Bernardo; he had actually talked 
with her — had been quite close to her! 

“Now what do you say, Antonio?” cried he. “Is not your heart in a 
commotion? If you do not glow through marrow and bone, you are not worthy to 
be called a man! Don’t you now see how you stood in your own light when I 
wanted to take you to her; and would it not have been worth while to have 
learned Hebrew, to have sat on the same bench with such a creature? Yes, 
Antonio, however incomprehensible it may seem, I have not any doubt but that 
she is my Jewish maiden! She it was whom, a year ago, I saw with old Hanoch; 
she it was who presented to me Cyprus wine, and then vanished. I have her 
again; she is here, and like a glorious phoenix ascended from her nest, that 
hateful Ghetto!” 

“Tt is impossible, Bernardo,” I replied; “she has also awoke remembrances in 
me, which make it impossible that she can be a Jewess; most assuredly is she 
one of the only blessed church. Had you observed her as closely as I have done, 
you would have seen that hers is not a Jewish form; that those features bear not 
the Cain’s mark of that unhappy, despised nation. Her speech itself, her accent, 
come not from Jewish lips. O Bernardo, I feel so happy, so inspired by the world 
of melody which she has infused into my soul! But what did she say? You have 
actually talked with her, stood close by her carriage; was she right happy, as 
happy as she has made us all?” 

“You are regularly inspired, Antonio!” interrupted he. “Now melts the ice of 
the Jesuit school! What did she talk about? Yes, she was frightened, and yet she 
was proud that you wild cubs drew her through the streets. She held her veil tight 


over her face, and pressed herself into the corner of the carriage; I composed her, 
and said everything that my heart could have said to the Queen of Beauty and 
Innocence; but she would not even take my hand when I would have helped her 
out!” 

“But how could you be so bold! She did not know you. I should never have 
ventured on such audacity.” 

“Yes, you know nothing of the world — nothing of women. She has observed 
me, and that always is something.” 

I now read him my impromptu to her; he thought it was divine, and declared 
that it must be printed in the “Diario di Roma.” We drank together her health. 
Every one in the coffee-house talked of her; every one, like us, was 
inexhaustible in her praise. It was late when I parted from Bernardo; I hastened 
home, but sleep was not to be thought of. It was to me a delight to go over the 
whole opera in my own mind; Annunciata’s first appearance; the aria, the duet, 
the closing scene, which seized so strangely on the souls of all. In my rapture I 
spoke forth my applause aloud, and called her name. Then in thought I went 
through my little poem, wrote it down, and thought it pretty; read it a few times 
to myself; and, if I must be candid, my love to her was almost increased by the 
poem. Now, many years afterwards, I see it with very different eyes. I then 
thought it a little masterpiece. She certainly took it up I thought, and now she sits 
half undressed upon the soft silken sofa, supports her cheek upon her beautiful 
arm, and reads that which I breathed upon paper: — 


“My soul went with thee, trembling and unshriven, 
On that proud track where only Dante stays; 

In music, through the depths and up to heaven, 
Thy song has led me and thy seraph-gaze! 

What Dante’s power from stony words hath wrung, 
Deep in my soul hast thou in music sung!” 


I knew no spiritual world more rich and beautiful than that in Dante’s poem, 
but this now, it seemed to me, revealed itself in a higher vitality, and with much 
greater clearness than before. Her melting song, her look, the pain and the 
despair which she had represented, had most completely been given in the spirit 
of Dante. She must think my poem beautiful! I imagined her thoughts, her desire 
to know the author, and I almost fancy that, before I went to sleep, I was, with 
all my imaginings about her, still most occupied with myself and my own little 
insignificant poem. 


CHAPTER XI. 


BERNARDO AS DEUS EX MACHINA. “LA PRUOVA D’UN OPERA 
SERIA.” — MY FIRST IMPROVISATION. — THE LAST DAYS OF THE 
CARNIVAL. 


THE next forenoon I saw nothing of Bernardo; in vain I sought for him. Many 
were the times that I went across the Piazza Colonna, not to contemplate the 
pillar of Antoninus, but to see, if it were only the sleeve of Annunciata, for she 
lived there. There were visitors with her, the lucky people! I heard a piano; I 
listened, but no Annunciata sung; a deep bass voice gave forth some tones; 
certainly it was the master of the musical chapel, or one of the singers in her 
company — what an enviable lot! Were one only in the place of him who acted 
A-neas with her! thus to look into her eyes, drink in her looks of love, travel with 
her from city to city, gaining admiration and renown! I was quite lost in the 
thought. Harlequins with shells, pulchinellos and magicians danced around. I 
had quite forgotten that it was carnival time, and that it was even now the hour 
when the sports began for to-day. 

The whole gaudy crowd, the noise and the screams, made an unpleasant 
impression upon me. Carriages drove past; almost all the drivers were dressed as 
ladies, but it looked to me horrible; those black whiskers under womens’ caps; 
the vigorous movements, all were painted to me in frightful colors, nay, were 
detestable, as it seemed to me. I did not feel myself, like as yesterday, given up 
to mirth. I was about to depart, and now, for the last time, cast a glance at the 
house in which Annunciata lived, when Bernardo rushed from the door towards 
me, and, laughing, exclaimed: — 

“Come along, man, and don’t stand staring there! I will introduce you to 
Annunciata; she expects you already. Look you, is not this a piece of friendship 
in me?” 

“She!” I stammered, the blood seeming to boil in my ears, “she! don’t make 
any sport of me! Where will you take me?” 

“To her, of whom you have sung,” he replied—” to her, about whom you and 
I and everybody are raving — to the divine Annunciata!” 

And, so saying, he drew me into the door with him. 

“But explain to me how you got here yourself — how you can introduce me 
here.” 


“Presently, presently, you shall know all that,” replied he; “now call up a 
cheerful face.” 

“But my dress,” I stammered, and tried hastily to arrange it. 

“O, you are handsome, my friend! perfectly charming! See now, then, we are 
at the door.” 

It opened, and I stood before Annunciata. She wore a black silk dress of the 
richest material, which fell in ample folds around her, whilst its simple, 
unadorned style, showed the exquisite bust and the sweep of the delicate 
shoulders to the greatest advantage; the black hair was put back from the noble, 
lofty forehead, upon which was placed a black ornament, which seemed to me to 
be an antique stone. At some distance from her, and towards the window, sat an 
old woman in a dark brown, somewhat worn dress, whose eyes, and the whole 
form of whose countenance, said, at the first glance, that she was a Jewess. I 
thought upon Bernardo’s assertion that Annunciata and the beauty of Ghetto 
were the same person; but this was impossible, said I again in my heart, when I 
looked at Annunciata. A gentleman, also, whom I did not know, was in the 
room; he rose, and she rose also, and came towards me, half smiling, as 
Bernardo led me in, and said, jestingly, — 

“My gracious signora, I have here the honor to present the poet, my friend, 
the excellent Abbé Antonio, a favorite of the Borghese family.” 

“Signor will forgive,” said she; “but it is in truth no fault of mine that my 
acquaintance is thrust upon you, however desirable yours may be to me! You 
have honored me with a poem,” she continued, and crimsoned; “your friend 
mentioned you as the author, begged to introduce you to me, when suddenly he 
saw you in the street, and said,’ Now you shall see him instantly,’ and was gone 
before I could reply or prevent — that is his way; but you know your friend 
better than I do.” 

Bernardo knew how to make a joke of it, and I stammered out a few words 
about my good fortune, my joy at being introduced to her. 

My cheeks glowed; she extended her hands to me, and in my rapture I pressed 
them to my lips. She introduced the stranger gentleman to me; it was the chapel- 
master, or company’s leader of the band. The old lady, whom she called her 
foster-mother, looked gravely, almost sternly, at Bernardo and me, but I soon 
forgot that in Annunciata’s friendship and gay humor. 

The chapel-master expressed himself as obliged by my poem, and, offering 
me his hand, invited me to write opera-text for him, and to begin at once. 

“Do not listen to him,” interrupted Annundata; “you do not know into what 
misery he will plunge you. Composers think nothing of their victims, and the 


public still less. You will this evening, in “La Pruova d’un Opera Seria,” see a 
good picture of a poor author; and yet this is not painted sufficiently strong.” 

The composer wished to make some exception; Annunciata smiled, and 
turned herself to me. 

“You write a piece,” she said; “infuse your whole soul into its exquisite verse. 
Unities, characters, all have been well considered: but now comes the composer; 
he has an idea that must be brought in; yours must be put aside: here he will 
have fifes and drums, and you must dance after them. The prima donna says that 
she will not sing unless you bring in an aria for a brilliant exit. She understand 
the furiose maestoso, and whether it succeed or not the author must answer for it. 
The prima tenor makes the same demands. You must fly from the prima to the 
tertia donna, to the bass and tenor, must bow, flatter, endure all that our humors 
can inflict; and that is not a little.” 

The chapel-master wished to interrupt her; but Annunciata noticed it not, and 
continued — 

“Then comes the director, weighing, measuring, throwing away; and you 
must be his most humble servant, even in folly and stupidity. The mechanist 
assures you that the strength of the theatre will not bear this arrangement, this 
decoration; that they cannot have it new painted: thus you must alter this and that 
in the piece, which is called, in theatrical language, ‘to mend.’ The theatrical 
painter does not permit that this sea-piece should be brought out in his new 
decoration: this, like the rest, must also be mended. Then the signora cannot 
make a roulade on the syllable with which one of the verses ends: she will have 
one that ends with an a, let it come from where it may. You must mend yourself, 
and mend your text; and if so be that the whole, like a new creation, comes on 
the stage, you may have the pleasure of having it hissed, and the composer 
exclaim, ‘ Ah, it is that miserable text which has ruined the whole! The pinions 
of my melody could not sustain the colossus: it must fall!’” 

Merrily came up the sound of music to us from below. The carnival maskers 
came buzzing over the square, and through the streets. A loud acclamation 
mingled itself with the clapping of hands, and called us all to the open window. 
To be now so near Annunciata, to see my heart’s wish so suddenly fulfilled, 
made me unspeakably happy; and the carnival seemed to me as merry as it did 
yesterday, when I played my part in it. 

About fifty pulchinellos had assembled under the window, and had chosen 
their king, who mounted a little car, hung over with gaudy flags, and garlands of 
laurels and orange peel, which waved about as if they had been ribbons, and 
lace. The king ascended into the car. They set upon his head a crown made of 
gilded and brightly painted eggs, and gave to him, as a sceptre, a gigantic child’s 


rattle, covered with macaroons. All danced around him, and he nodded 
graciously on all sides; then they harnessed themselves to his carriage, to drag 
him through the streets. At that moment, his eye fell on Annunciata; he 
recognized her, nodded familiarly to her, and said, as he was drawn along, 
“Yesterday, thee: to-day, me! Pure Roman blood before the chariot!” 

I saw Annunciata become crimson and step back; but in a moment, 
recovering herself, she bent forward over the balcony, and said to him aloud, 
“Enjoy thy good fortune! Thou art unworthy of it, like me!” 

They had seen her, heard her words, and her reply. A “vivat!” resounded 
through the air, and bouquets of flowers flew up around her. One of them struck 
her shoulder, and flew into my bosom. I pressed it close: it was to me a treasure 
which I would not have lost. 

Bernardo was indignant at what he called the pulchinellos, audacity, and 
wished to go down immediately and chastise the fellows; but the chapel-master, 
as well as the rest, prevented him, and treated the whole as a jest. 

The servant announced the first tenor-singer; he brought with him an abbé 
and a foreign artist, who desired to be introduced to Annunciata. The next 
moment came fresh visitors, foreign artists, who introduced themselves, and 
brought her their homage. We were altogether a large party. They spoke of the 
merry Festino the last evening, at the Theatre Argentina; of the various artist 
masks that represented the celebrated statues Apollo Musagetes, the Gladiators, 
and the Discus-throwers. The only one who took no part in the conversation was 
the old lady whom I took for a Jewess: she sat silent, busied over her stocking, 
and nodded very slightly when Annunciata several times during the conversation 
turned to her. 

Yet how different was Annunciata from the being which my soul had 
imagined her, as I saw and heard her the evening before. In her person she 
seemed to be a life-enjoying, almost willful being: and yet this suited her 
indescribably well, and attracted me wonderfully. She knew how to fascinate me 
and every one with her easy, sportive remarks, and the sensible, witty manner in 
which she expressed herself. 

Suddenly she looked at her watch, sprang up hastily, and excused herself, 
saying that her toilet awaited her; that she was that evening to appear in “La 
Pruova d’un Opera Seria.” With a friendly nod of the head, she vanished into a 
side-room. 

“How happy you have made me, Bernardo!” I exclaimed aloud to him, when 
we were scarcely out of the house-door “How lovely she is, lovely as in song 
and acting! But how, in all the world, did you get admitted to her? — how so 


suddenly make her acquaintance? I cannot understand ft: it all seems to me a 
dream, even that I myself have been near to her!” 

“How did I get admitted?” replied he. “Oh, quite simply! I considered it my 
duty as one of the young nobility of Rome, and as one of his holiness’s guard of 
honor, and as an admirer of all beauty, to go and pay my respects. Love did not 
require one half of these reasons. It was thus that I introduced myself; and that I 
could introduce myself equally well as those whom you yourself saw arrive 
without announcer or keeper needs no doubt whatever. When I am in love, I am 
always interesting; and thus you can very well see that I should be very amusing. 
We all had become, after the first half hour, so well acquainted with each other, 
that I could very well bring you in, as soon as I saw you.” 

“You love her?” I inquired, “love her right honestly?” 

“Yes, more than ever!” exclaimed he; “and what I told you, of her being the 
girl who gave me wine at the old Jew’s, I have now no doubt about. She 
recognized me, when I stepped before her, — I saw that plainly; even the old 
Jew mother, who did not say a word, but only sat and beat time with her head, 
and lost her knitting-needle, is to me a Solomon’s seal to the truth of my 
conjecture. Yet Annunciata is not a Jewess. It was her dark hair — her dark eyes 
— the circumstances and the place where I saw her first, which misled me. Your 
own picture is more correct: she is of our faith, and shall enter into our 
Paradise.” 

In the evening, we were to meet at the theatre. The crowd was great In vain I 
looked for Bernardo; he was not to be seen. I found one place: all around me was 
thronged; the heat was heavy and oppressive. My blood was already beforehand 
in a strange, feverish agitation; I seemed half to have dreamed the last two days’ 
adventures. No piece could be less calculated to give an equilibrium to my 
agitated mind than that which had now begun. 

The farce “La Pruova d’un Opera Seria” is, as is well known, the fruit of the 
most wanton, fantastical humor, scarcely any connecting thread goes through the 
whole. Poet and composer have had no other intention than to excite laughter, 
and to give the singers opportunity of shining. There is here a passionate, 
whimsical prima donna, and a composer who plays in the same spirit, together 
with caprice on caprice of the other theatrical people, that strange race, which 
must be managed in their own way, probably as poison, which can both kill and 
cure. The poor poet skips about among them, like a lightly esteemed victim. 

Shouts and garlands of flowers greeted Annunciata. The humor, the liveliness 
which she showed, was called the highest art I called it nature. It was exactly 
thus that she had been at home; and now, when she sung, it was as if a thousand 


silver bells were ringing the changes of a delicious harmony, which infused that 
gladness into every heart which beamed from her eyes. — 

The duet between her and il compositors della music a, in which they change 
parts, she singing that of the man, and he that of the lady, was a triumph to them 
both as performers; but in particular was every one captivated by her transitions 
from the deepest counter-tenor to the highest soprano. In her light, graceful 
dancing she resembled Terpsichore upon the Etruscan vase; every motion might 
have been a study for a painter or a sculptor. The whole graceful animation 
seemed to me a development of her own individuality, with which I had to-day 
become acquainted. The personation of Dido was to me artistic study: her 
“prima donna” this evening was a realization of the most complete actuality. 

Without having particular relation to the piece, there are great bravura-arias 
introduced into it from other operas. By the archness with which she sang these, 
all was evidently natural: it was willfulness and love of fun that excited her to 
these magnificent representations. 

At the close of the piece, the composer declares that every thing was 
excellent, and that now the overture may begin; he therefore distributes the 
music to the actual orchestra. The prima donna assists him; the sign is given, and 
both of them join in with the most horrible ear and heart rending dissonances, 
clapping their hands, and shouting, “Bravo! bravo!” in which the public join 
them. Laughter almost overpowers the music; but I was captivated to my very 
soul, and felt my self half faint with exultation. 

Annunciata was a wild, willful child, but most lovable in her willfulness. Her 
song burst forth like the wild dithyrambics of the bacchantes; even in gayety I 
could not follow her: her willfulness was spiritual, beautiful, and great; and as | 
looked at her, I could not but think on Guido Reni’s glorious ceiling painting of 
Aurora, where the Hours dance before the chariot of the Sun. One of these has a 
wonderful resemblance to the portrait of Beatrice Cenci, but, as one must see, in 
the gayest time of her life. This expression I found again in Annunciata. Had I 
been a sculptor, I should have designed her in marble, and the world would have 
called the statue Innocent Joy. 

Higher and yet higher, in wild dissonances, stormed the orchestra; the 
composer and prima donna accompanied them, “Glorious!” they now exclaimed, 
“the overture is at an end; let the curtain rise!” And so it falls, and the farce was 
ended; but, as on the preceding night, Annunciata must again come forth, and 
garlands, and flowers, and poems, with fluttering ribbons, flew towards her. 

Several young men of my age, some of whom I knew, had arranged that night 
to give her a serenade; I was to be one of them. It was an age since I had sung. 


An hour after the play, when she had arrived at home, our little band 
advanced to the Piazza Colonna. The musicians were stationed under the 
balcony, where we still saw light behind the long curtains. My whole soul was in 
agitation. I thought only on her. My song mingled itself fearlessly with others; I 
sung also a solo-aria. I felt all that which I breathed forth. Everything in the 
world passed away from me. My voice had a power, a softness which I had 
never imagined before. My companions could not restrain a faint bravo, but yet 
sufficient to make me attentive to my own song. A wondrous joy stole into my 
soul; I felt the god which moved within me, and, when Annunciata showed 
herself upon the balcony, bowed deeply, and thanked us, — it seemed to me that 
it was alone with reference to me. I heard my voice distinctly above that of the 
others, and it seemed like the soul of the great harmony. I returned home in a 
whirl of enthusiasm; my vain mind dreamed only of Annunciata’s delight in my 
singing. I had indeed astonished myself. 

The next day I paid her a visit, and found Bernardo and several acquaintances 
with her. She was in raptures with the delicious tenor voice which she had heard 
in the serenade. I crimsoned deeply. One of the persons present suggested that I 
might be the singer; on which she drew me to the piano, and desired that I would 
sing a duet with her. I stood there like one about to be condemned, and assured 
them that it was impossible to me. They besought me, and Bernardo scolded 
because I thus deprived them of the pleasure of hearing the signora. She took me 
by the hand, and I was a captive bird; it mattered but little that I fluttered my 
wings, I must sing. The duet was one with which I was acquainted. Annunciata 
struck up and raised her voice. With a tremulous tone I began my adagio. Her 
eye rested upon me as if she would say, “Courage! courage! follow me into my 
world of melody!” and I thought and dreamed only on this and Annunciata. My 
fear vanished, and I boldly ended the song. A storm of applause saluted us both, 
and even the old silent woman nodded to me kindly. 

“My good fellow,” whispered Bernardo to me, “you have amazed me!” and 
then he told them all that I possessed yet another gift equally glorious — I was 
an Improvisatore also, and that I must delight them by giving them a proof of it. 
My whole soul was in excitement. Flattered on account of my singing, and 
tolerably secure of my own power, there needed only that Annunciata should 
express the wish for me, for the first time, as a youth, to have boldness enough to 
improvise. 

I seized her guitar; she gave me the word “Immortality.” I rapidly thought 
over the rich subject, struck a few chords, and then began my poem as it was 
born in my soul. My genius led me over the sulphur-blue Mediterranean to the 
wildly fertile valleys of Greece. Athens lay in ruins; the wild fig-tree grew above 


the broken capitals, and the spirit heaved a sigh; then onwards to the days of 
Pericles, when a rejoicing crowd was in motion under the proud arches. It was 
the festival of beauty; women, enchanting as Lais, danced with garlands through 
the streets, and poets sang aloud that beauty and joy should never pass away. But 
now every noble daughter of beauty is dust mingled with dust, the forms 
forgotten which had enchanted a happy generation; and, whilst my genius wept 
over the ruins of Athens, there arose before me from the earth glorious images, 
created by the hand of the sculptor, mighty goddesses slumbering in marble 
raiment; and my genius recognized the daughters of Athens, beautifully exalted 
to divinity, which the white marble preserves for future generations. 
“Immortality,” sang my genius, “is beauty, but not earthly power and strength;” 
and wafting itself across the sea to Italy, to the city of the world, it gazed silently 
from the remains of the Capitol over ancient Rome. The Tiber whirled along its 
yellow waters, and where Horatius Codes once combated, boats now pass along, 
laden with wood and oil, for Ostia. Where Curtius sprang from the Forum into 
the flaming gulf, the cattle now lie down in the tall grass. Augustus and Titus! 
proud names, which now the ruined temple and arch alone commemorate! 
Rome’s eagle, the mighty bird of Jupiter, is dead in its nest. Rome, where is thy 
immortality! There flashed the eye of the eagle. Excommunication goes forth 
over ascending Europe. The overturned throne of Rome was the chair of St. 
Peter; and kings came as barefoot pilgrims to, the holy city — Rome, mistress of 
the world! But in the flight of centuries was heard the toll of death — death to all 
that the hand can seize up that the human eye can discern! But can the sword of 
St. Peter really rust? The eagle flies forth from the east to the west. Can the 
power of the Church decline? Can the impossible happen? Rome still stands 
proudly in her ruins with the gods of antiquity and her holy pictures which rule 
the world by eternal art To thy mount, O Rome! will the sons of Europe come as 
pilgrims forever; from the east and from the west, from the cold north will they 
come hither, and in their hearts acknowledge, “Rome, thy power is immortal!” 

The most vehement applause saluted me as I concluded this stanza. 
Annunciata alone moved not a hand, but, silent and beautiful as an image of 
Venus, she looked into my eyes with a confiding glance, the silent language of a 
full heart,’ and again words flowed from my lips in easy verses, the offspring of 
the moment’s inspiration. 

From the great theatre of the world, I went to a more confined scene, and 
described the fair artiste, who, with her acting and her singing, attracted to her 
all hearts. Annunciata cast down her eyes — for it was she of whom I thought — 
she, who could not but be recognized in the description which I gave. “And,” 
continued I, “when the last tone has died away, the curtain fallen, and even the 


roar of applause is over, then also her beautiful labor is dead, and, as a beautiful 
corpse, lies in the bosom of the spectators. But a poet’s heart is like the grave of 
the Madonna; all becomes flowers and odor; the dead ascend from it more 
beautiful, and his mighty song intones for her ‘Immortality!’” 

My eye rested on Annunciata; my thoughts had found words; I bowed low, 
and all surrounded me with thanks and flattering words. 

“You have given me the sincerest pleasure,” said Annunciata, and looked 
confidingly into my eyes. I ventured to kiss her hand. 

My poetic power had excited in her a higher interest for me. She discovered 
already that which I myself perceived only afterwards, that my love for her had 
misled me in placing her art, and she who exercised it, within the range of 
immortality, which it could never reach. Dramatic art is like a rainbow, a 
heavenly splendor, a bridge between heaven and earth; it is admired, and then 
vanishes with all its colors. 

I visited her daily. The few carnival days were over, flown like a dream; but I 
enjoyed them thoroughly, for with Annunciata I drank in large draughts of life- 
enjoyment, such as I never had known before. 

“You are really beginning to be a man!” said Bernardo, “a man like the rest of 
us, and yet you have only sipped of the cup. I dare swear now that you never 
gave a girl a kiss — never rested your head on her shoulder! Suppose now that 
Annunciata loved you?” 

“What are you thinking of?” I replied, half angry; and the blood burned in my 
cheeks. “Annunciata, that glorious woman that stands so high above me!” 

“Yes, my friend, high or low, she is a woman, and you are a poet, of whose 
mutual relationship no one can form a judgment If the poet have the first place in 
a heart, he is possessed also of the key which can lock the beloved in.” 

“Tt is admiration for her which fills my soul; I worship her loveliness, her 
understanding, and the art of which she is a votary. Love her? the thought has 
never entered my mind.” 

“How grave and solemn!” interrupted Bernardo, laughing. “You are not in 
love! no, that is true indeed. You are one of those intellectual amphibious 
creatures that one cannot tell whether they rightly belong to the living or the 
dream-world — you are not in love, not, at least, in the same way as I am, not in 
the same way as everybody else — you say so yourself, and I will credit you; but 
still you may be so in your own particular way. You should not let your blood 
mount to your cheeks when she speaks to you, should not cast those significant 
fiery glances at her. I counsel you thus for her sake. What do you think others 
must think of it? But, in the mean time, she goes away the day after to-morrow, 


and who knows whether she may come back again after Easter, as she has 
promised.” 

For five long weeks Annunciata was about to leave us. She was engaged for 
the theatre at Florence, and the journey was fixed for the first day in Lent. 

“Then she will have a new troop of adorers!” said Bernardo. “The old ones 
will be soon forgotten, yes, even your beautiful improvisation, for the sake of 
which she casts such loving looks at you, that one is regularly shocked. But be is 
a fool who thinks only of one woman! They are all ours! — the field is full of 
flowers; one can gather everywhere.” 

In the evening we were together at the theatre; it was the last time of 
Annunciata’s appearance before her journey. We saw her again as Dido, and in 
acting and singing she stood as high as at the first time; higher she could not be 
— it was the perfection of art. She was again to me the pure ideal which I had 
that evening conceived. The gay humor, the playful petulance which she had 
shown in the farcical opera, and even in life, seemed to me a gaudy world-dress 
which she put on; it became her very well; but in Dido she exhibited her whole 
soul, her peculiar and spiritual identity. Rapture and applause saluted her; greater 
it could hardly have been when the enthusiastic Roman people greeted Cesar 
and Titus. 

With the honest thanks of an agitated heart she spoke her farewell to us all, 
and promised soon to return. “Bravo!” resounded from the overflowing house. 
Again and again they demanded to see her; and, in triumph, as at the first time, 
they drew her carriage through the streets; I was among the first of them! 
Bernardo shouted as enthusiastically as I, as we took hold on the carriage, in 
which Annunciata smiled, happy as a noble heart could be. 

The next day was the last of the carnival, and the last which Annunciata had 
now to spend in Rome. I went to pay my farewell visit. She was very much 
affected at the homage which had been paid to her talent, and delighted herself 
in the thought of returning here after Easter, although Florence, with its beautiful 
country, and its glorious picture-gallery, was to her a beloved place of abode. In 
a few words she gave me so vivid a picture of the city and its neighborhood, that 
I distinctly saw the whole; the wooded Apennines scattered over the villas; the 
Piazza del gran Duca, and all the old magnificent palaces. 

“T shall see again the glorious gallery,” said she, “where my love for sculpture 
was first excited, and where I perceived first the greatness of the human soul, 
which was able, like a Prometheus, to breathe life into the dead! Would that I at 
this moment could lead you into one of the rooms, the least of them all, but to 
me the dearest, the very remembrance of which makes me happy. In that little 
octagon room hang only select masterpieces; but all fade before one marble 


living figure, the Medicean Venus! Never did I see such a living expression in 
stone. The marble eye, otherwise without the power of sight, lives here! The 
artist has so formed it, that by the help of light it seems to see, to look into our 
very souls; it is the goddess herself, born of the ocean-foam, that stands before 
us. Upon the wall behind the statue hang two magnificent pictures of Venus, by 
Titian; they are, in life and coloring, the goddess of beauty, but only earthly 
beauty — rich, luxurious beauty; the marble goddess is heavenly! Raphael’s 
Fornarina, and the superhuman Madonnas, excite my mind and my heart; but I 
always turn back again to the Venus; it stands before me, not like an image, but 
full of light and life, looking into my soul with her marble eyes! I know no 
statue, no group, which speaks to me thus; no, not even the Laocoon, although 
the marble seems to sigh with pain. The Apollo of the Vatican, which you 
certainly know, alone seems to me a worthy companion piece. The power and 
intellectual greatness which the sculptor has given to the poet-god, is exhibited 
with more feminine nobility in the goddess of beauty.” 

“T know the glorious statue in plaster of Paris,” replied I. “I have seen good 
copies in paste.” 

“But nothing can be more imperfect,” she said. “The dead plaster gives a dead 
expression. The marble gives life and soul; in it the stone becomes flesh; it is as 
if the blood flowed beneath the fine skin. I would that you were going with me 
to Florence, that you might admire and worships I would be your guide there as 
you shall be mine in Rome, if I come back again.” 

I bowed low, and felt happy and flattered by her wish. 

“We shall see you next after Easter?” 

“Yes, at the illumination of St. Peter’s and the girondola,” replied she. “In the 
mean time think kindly on me, as I, in the gallery at Florence, will often 
remember you, and wish that you were there, and looking at that treasure! That 
is always the way with me whenever I see anything beautiful — I long for my 
friends, and wish that they were with me to participate in my pleasure. That is 
my kind of homesickness.” 

She extended to me her hand, which I kissed, and ventured to say, half in jest, 
“Will you convey my kiss to the Medicean Venus?” 

“Then it does not belong to me?” said Annunciata. “Well, I will honestly take 
care of it;” and with this she nodded to me most kindly, and thanked me for the 
happy hours which I had caused her with my singing and improvisation. 

“We shall see one another again,” said she; and, like a dreamer I left the 
room. 

Outside the door I met the old lady, who saluted me more kindly than 
common; and in my excited state of mind I kissed her hand. She slapped me 


gently on the shoulder, and I heard her say, “He is a good creature!” I was now 
in the street, happy in the friendship of Annunciata, and enraptured with her 
mind and her beauty. 

I felt myself in the right humor to enjoy this last day of the carnival. I could 
not imagine to myself that Annunciata was about to leave Rome, our leave- 
taking had seemed so easy; I could not but think that our meeting again must be 
on the morrow. All unmasked as I was, I took the liveliest part in the combat of 
comfits. Every chair through the whole length of the streets was occupied; every 
balcony and window was full of people; carriages drove up and down, and the 
gay throng of human beings, like a billowy stream, moved among them. In order 
to breathe a little more freely, I was obliged to spring boldly before one of the 
carriages, the little room between them being the only space in which one could 
in any measure freely move oneself. Music sounded, merry masks were singing, 
and behind one of the carriages II Capitano was trumpeting forth his proud deeds 
on land and water. Wanton boys, on wooden horses, whose hands and hind-parts 
were only properly visible, whilst the rest was covered with a bright carpet, 
which concealed the two legs of the rider, which personated the four legs of the 
horse, thrust themselves into the narrow space between the carriages, and thus 
increased the confusion. I could neither get forward nor backward from the spot: 
the foam of the horses behind me flew about my ears. In this press I sprang up 
behind one of the carriages, in which sat two masks, who were, as it seemed, a 
fat old gentleman in dressing-gown and night-cap, and a pretty flower-girl. She 
had instantly seen that it was not out of lawlessness, but rather from fear, and 
therefore she patted me with her hand, and offered me two comfits for 
refreshment. The old gentleman, on the contrary, threw a whole basketful into 
my face, and, as the space behind me was now somewhat more free, the flower- 
girl did the same, so that I, not having any weapons of the same kind, quite 
powdered over from top to toe, was compelled to make a hasty retreat. Two 
harle quins brushed me merrily with their maces; but when the carriage again, in 
its turn, passed me, the same tempest began anew. I therefore determined to 
defend myself, in return, with comfits; but the cannon was fired, the carriages 
were forced into the narrow side streets, to give place to the horseracing, and my 
two masks disappeared from my sight. 

They seemed to know me. Who could they be? I had not seen Bernardo in the 
Corso through the whole day. A thought occurred to me that the old gentleman 
in the dressing-gown and night-cap might be he, and the pretty shepherdess his 
so-called “tame bird.” Very gladly would I have seen her face. I had taken my 
place on a chair close to the corner, the cannon shot was soon heard, and the 
horses rushed through the Corso up towards the Venetian Square The human 


mass immediately filled the street again behind them, and I was just about to 
dismount, when a fearful cry resounded “Cavailo!” 

One of the horses, the first which reached the goal, had not been secured, and 
had now, in a moment, turned itself about, and was pursuing its way back. When 
one thinks upon the thick crowd, and the security with which every one went 
forward after the race was at an end, one may easily imagine the misfortune that 
was likely to occur. The remembrance of my mother’s death passed through me 
like a flash of lightning: it was as if I felt the frightful moment in which the wild 
horses went over us. My eyes stared immovably forward. The crowd fled to the 
sides as if by a magical stroke — it seemed as if they had shrunk into 
themselves. I saw the horse snorting, and with bleeding sides and wildly flying 
mane, pass by; I saw the sparks which flew from his hoofs, and at once, as if 
struck with a shot, drop dead to the earth. Anxiously inquired every one from his 
neighbor whether some misfortune had not happened. But the Madonna had held 
a protecting hand over her people; nobody was hurt, and the danger so happily 
past made the public mind still gayer, and much wilder than ever. 

A sign was made, which announced that all order in driving was now at an 
end, and the glorious moccolo, the splendid finale of the camival, had begun. 
The carriages now drove one amongst another; the confusion and the tumult 
became still greater; the darkness increased every minute, and every one lighted 
his little candle, some whole bundles of them. In every window lights were 
placed; houses and carriages, in the quiet, glorious evening, looked as if 
scattered over with these glimmering stars. Paper lanterns, and pyramids of light, 
swung upon tall poles across the street. Every one was endeavoring to protect his 
own light, and to extinguish his neighbor’s, whilst the cry, “Sia ammazato chi 
non porta moccolo!” sounded forth with increasing wildness. 

In vain I tried to defend mine; it was blown out every moment. I threw it 
away, and compelled everybody to do the same. The ladies by the sides of the 
houses stuck their light behind them through the cellar windows, and cried out to 
me, laughing, “Senza moccolo” They fancied their own lights safe, but the 
children from within climbed up to the windows and blew them out Little paper 
balloons and lighted lamps came waving down from the upper windows where 
people sat with hundreds of little burning lights, which they held on long canes 
over the street, crying all the time, “Let every one perish who does not carry a 
taper!” whilst fresh figures, in the mean time, clambered up the spouts with their 
pocket-handkerchiefs fastened on long sticks, with which to put out every light, 
holding up theirs aloft the while, and exclaiming, “Senza moccolo!” A stranger 
who has never seen it can form no idea of the deafening noise, the tumult, and 


the throng. The air is thick and warm with the mass of human beings and the 
burning lights. 

Suddenly, when some of the carriages had drawn off into one of the dark 
cross streets, I saw close before me my two masks. The lights of the cavalier in 
the dressing-gown were extinguished, but the young flower-girl held a bouquet 
of burning tapers aloft on a cane four or five ells long. She laughed aloud for joy 
that nobody could reach it with their handkerchiefs, and the man in the dressing- 
gown overwhelmed everybody with comfits who ventured to approach them. I 
would not allow myself to be terrified; in a moment I had mounted on the back 
of the carriage, and seized hold of the cane, although I heard a beseeching “No,” 
and her companion assailed me with gypsum bullets, and that not sparingly. I 
seized fast hold of the cane in order to extinguish the lights the cane broke in my 
hand, and the brilliant bouquet fell to the earth amid the shouting of the people. 

“Fie, Antonio!” cried the flower-girl. It pierced me through bone and marrow; 
for it was Annunciata’s voice. She threw all her confits at my face, and the 
basket into the bargain. In my astonishment I leaped down, and the carriage 
rolled on. I saw, however, a nosegay of flowers thrown to me as a token of 
reconciliation. I caught at it in the air, and would have followed them, but it was 
impossible to slip out; for the carriages were all entangled, and there was the 
utmost confusion, although some turned to one side and some to the other. At 
length I escaped into a side street; but when I was able to breathe more freely I 
perceived a heavy weight at my heart “With whom was Annunciata driving?” 

That she wished to enjoy this, the last day of the carnival, seemed to me very 
natural; but the gentleman in the dressing-gown? Ah, yes, my first conjecture 
was certainly correct: it must be Bernardo! I determined to convince myself of it. 
I ran in haste through the cross streets, and came to the Piazza Colonna, where 
Annunciata lived, and posted myself by the door to await her arrival. Before 
long the carriage drove up, and, as if I had been the servant of the house, I 
sprang towards it. Annunciata skipped out without seeming to notice me. Now 
came the gentleman in the dressing-gown; he descended too slowly to be 
Bernardo. “Thanks, my friend!” said he; and I heard that it was the old lady- 
friend, and saw, by her feet and her brown gown, which hung below the 
dressing-gown, as she stepped out, how I had erred in my conjecture. 

“Felissima notte, Signora!” cried I aloud in my joy. 

Annunciata laughed, and said jestingly that I was a bad man, and that she 
therefore would set off to Florence; but her hand pressed mine. 

Happy, and with a light heart, I left her, and shouted aloud the wild cry, 
“Perish every one who carries not a taper!” and all the while had not one myself. 
I thought in the mean time only on her and the good old woman, who had 


donned the dressing-gown and night-cap in order to enjoy the carnival fun, for 
which she did not seem created. And how beautiful and natural it was of 
Annunciata, that she had not gone driving about with strangers, and had not 
given a Seat in her carriage; to Bernardo, nor even to the chapel-master! That I, 
the moment I recognised her, had become jealous of the night-cap, was a 
something which I would not acknowledge. Happy and merry as I was, I 
resolved to spend in pleasure the few hours which yet remained before the 
carnival had passed like a dream. 

I went into the Festino. The whole theatre was decorated with garlands of 
lamps and lights — all the boxes were filled with masks, and strangers without 
masks. From the pit a high broad step led to the stage, covering in the narrow 
orchestra, and was decorated with drapery and garlands for a ball-room. Two 
orchestras played alternately. A crowd of quaqueri and vetturini masks danced a 
merry ring-dance around the Bacchus and Ariadne. They drew me into their 
circle; and, in the gladness of my heart, I made my first dancing essay, and found 
it so delightful that it did not remain the last. No! for as, somewhat late at night, I 
hastened home, I danced about yet once more with the merry masks, and cried 
with them, “The happiest night after the most beautiful carnival!” 

My sleep was only short I thought in the lovely morning-hour on Annunciata, 
who now, perhaps, at this moment left Rome — thought upon the merry carnival 
days, which seemed to have created a new life for me, and which now, with all 
their exultation and tumult, were vanished forever. I had no rest — I must out 
into the free air. Everything was all at once changed — all doors and shops were 
closed — but few people were in the streets — and in the Corso, where 
yesterday one could hardly move for the joyous throng, there were now to be 
seen only a few slaves in their white dresses with the broad blue stripes, who 
swept away the comfits, which lay upon the streets like hail; while a miserable 
horse with its hay bundle, from which it kept eating, hanging by its side, drew 
along the little car into which the litter of the street was thrown. A vetturino 
drew up at a house, then fastened at the top of his coach trunks and bandboxes, 
drew a great mat over the whole, and then hooked the iron chain fast around the 
many boxes that were put behind. From one of the side streets came another 
similarly laden coach. All went hence. They went to Naples or Florence. Rome 
would be as if dead for seven long weeks, from Ash-Wednesday till Easter. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


LENT. — ALLEGRI’S MISERERE IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL. — 


VISIT TO BERNARDO. — ANNUNCIATA. 

STILL and deathlike slid on the weary day. In thought I recalled and revived 
the spectacle of the carnival, and the great adventure of my own life, in which 
Annunciata played the chief part. And day as it succeeded to day brought with it 
again this uniformity and this gravelike stillness. I was conscious of an 
emptiness which my books could not fill. Bernardo had formerly been 
everything to me; now it was as if there lay a gulf between us. I felt myself 
constrained in his presence, and it became more and more clear to me that 
Annunciata alone occupied me. 

For some moments I was happy in this consciousness; but there came also 
days and nights in which I thought on Bernardo, who had loved her before I had 
done so. He indeed it was, also, who had introduced me to her. I had assured him 
that it was admiration, and nothing more, which I felt for her — him, my only 
friend — him, whom I had so often assured of my heart’s fidelity towards him. I 
was false and unjust There burned in my heart the fire of remorse, but still my 
thoughts could not tear themselves from Annunciata. Every recollection of her, 
of my most happy hours spent with her, sunk me into the deepest melancholy. 
Thus contemplate we the smiling image, beautiful as life, of the beloved dead; 
and the more lifelike, the more kindly it smiles, the stronger is the melancholy 
which seizes us. The great struggle of life, of which I had so often been told at 
school, and which I had fancied was nothing more than the difficulties of a task, 
or the ill-humor or unreasonableness of a teacher, I now, for the first time, began 
to feel. If I were to overcome this passion which had awoke within me, would 
not my former peace certainly return? To what, also, could this love tend? 
Annunciata stood high in her art; yet the world would condemn me if I forsook 
my calling to follow her. The Madonna, too, would be angry; for I had been born 
and brought up as her servant Bernardo would never forgive me; and I did not 
know, either, whether Annunciata loved me. That was at the bottom the bitterest 
thought to me. In vain I cast myself, in the church, before the image of the 
Madonna; in vain I besought her to strengthen my soul in my great struggle, for 
even here my sin was increased — the Madonna was to me like Annunciata. It 
seemed to me that the countenance of every beautiful woman wore that 


intellectual expression which existed in that of Annunciata. No; I will rend these 
feelings out of my soul! I will never again see her! 

I now fully comprehended what I never could understand before — why 
people felt impelled to torture the body, that by the pain of the flesh they might 
conquer in the spiritual combat My burning lips kissed the cold marble feet of 
the Madonna, and for the moment peace returned to my soul. I thought upon my 
childhood, when my dear mother yet lived; how happy I had then been, and what 
many delights even this dead time before Easter had brought me. 

And all, indeed, was just the same as then. In the comers and the squares 
stood, as then, the little green huts of leaves, ornamented with gold and silver 
stars; and all round still hung the beautiful shields like signs, with their verses, 
which told that delicious dishes for Lent were here to be obtained. Every evening 
they lighted the gay-colored paper lamps under the green boughs. How had I, as 
a child, delighted myself with these things! how happy had I been in the splendid 
booth of the bacon-dealer, which in Lent glittered like a world of fancy! The 
pretty angels of butter danced in a temple, of which sausages, wreathed with 
silver, formed the pillars, and a Parmesan cheese the cupola! My first poem, to 
be sure, had been about all this magnificence; and the bacon-dealer’s lady had 
called it a Divina Commedia di Dante i Then I had heard not Annunciata, but 
neither did I know any singer. Would that I could forget Annunciata! 

I went with the procession to the seven holy churches of Rome, mingled my 
song with those of the pilgrims, and my emotions were deep and sincere. But 
one day Bemardo whispered into my ear, with demon-like mirth: “The merry 
lawyer on the Corso — the bold improvisatore, with penitence in his eyes, and 
ashes on his cheeks! Ay, how well you can do it all I how you understand every 
part! I cannot imitate you here, Antonio!” There was a jeer, and yet, at the same 
time, an apparent truth in his words, which wounded me deeply. 

The last week of Lent was come, and strangers streamed back towards Rome. 
Carriage after carriage rolled in through the Porta del Popolo and the Porta del 
Giovanni. On Wednesday afternoon began the Miserere in the Sistine chapel. 
My soul longed for music; in the world of melody I could find sympathy and 
consolation. The throng was great, even within the chapel — the foremost 
division was already filled with ladies. Magnificent boxes, hung with velvet and 
golden draperies, for royal personages and foreigners from various courts, were 
here erected so high, that they looked out beyond the richly carved railing which 
separated the ladies from the interior of the chapel. The papal Swiss guards stood 
in their bright festal array. The officers wore light armor, and in their helmets a 
wiving plume: this was particularly becoming to Bernardo, who was greeted by 
the handsome young ladies with whom he was acquainted. 


I obtained a seat immediately within the barrier, not far from the place where 
the papal singers were stationed. Several English people sat behind me. I had 
seen them during the camival, in their gaudy masquerade dresses: here they 
wore the same. They wished to pass themselves off for officers, even boys of ten 
years old. They all wore the most expensive uniforms, of the most showy and ill 
matched colors. As for example, one wore a light blue coat, embroidered with 
silver, gold upon the slippers, and a sort of turban with feathers and pearls. But 
this was not anything new at the festivals in Rome, where a uniform obtained for 
its wearer a better seat. The people who were near smiled at it, but it did not 
occupy me long. 

The old cardinals entered in their magnificent violet-colored velvet cloaks, 
with their white ermine capes; and seated themselves side by side, in a great half 
circle, within the barrier, whilst the priests who had carried their trains seated 
themselves at their feet By the little side door of the altar the holy father now 
entered in his purple mantle and silver tiara. He ascended his throne. Bishops 
swung the vessels of incense around him, whilst young priests, in scarlet 
vestments, knelt, with lighted torches in their hands, before him and the high 
altar. 

The reading of the lessons began. But it was impossible to keep the eyes fixed 
on the lifeless letters of the Missal — they raised themselves, with the thoughts, 
to the vast universe which Michael Angelo has breathed forth in colors upon the 
ceiling and the walls. I contemplated his mighty sibyls and wondrously glorious 
prophets, every one of them a subject for a painting. My eyes drank in the 
magnificent processions, the beautiful groups of angels: they were not to me 
painted pictures; all stood living before me. The rich tree of knowledge from 
which Eve gave the fruit to Adam; the Almighty God, who floated over the 
waters, not borne up by angels, as the old masters had represented him — no, the 
company of angels rested upon him and his fluttering garments. It is true I had 
seen these pictures before, but never as now had they seized upon me. The 
crowd of people, perhaps even the lyric of my thoughts, made me wonderfully 
alive to poetical impressions; and many a poet’s heart has felt as mine did! 

The bold foreshortenings, the determinate force with which every figure steps 
forward, is amazing, and carries one quite away! It is a spiritual Sermon on the 
Mount, in color and form. Like Raphael, we stand in astonishment before the 
power of Michael Angelo. Every prophet is a Moses like that which he formed 
in marble. What giant forms are those which seize upon our eye and our 
thoughts as we enter! But, when intoxicated with this view, let us turn our eyes 
to the background of the chapel, whose whole wall is a high altar of art and 
thought. The great chaotic picture, from the floor to the roof, shows itself there 


like a jewel, of which all the rest is only the setting. We see there the LAST 
JUDGMENT. 

Christ stands in judgment upon the clouds, and the apostles and his mother 
stretch forth their hands beseechingly for the poor human race. The dead raise 
the grave-stones under which they have lain; blessed spirits float upwards, 
adoring to God, whilst the abyss seizes its victims. Here one of the ascending 
spirits seeks to save his condemned brother, whom the abyss already embraces 
in its snaky folds. The children of despair strike their clinched fists upon their 
brows, and sink into the depths! In bold foreshortening, float and tumble whole 
legions between heaven and earth. The sympathy of the angels; the expression of 
lovers who meet; the child, that, at the sound of the trumpet, clings to the 
mother’s breast, is so natural and beautiful, that one believes one’s self to be one 
among those who are waiting for judgment. Michael Angelo has expressed in 
colors what Dante saw and has sung to the generations of the earth. 

The descending sun, at that moment, threw his last beams in through the 
uppermost window. Christ, and the blessed around him, were strongly lighted 
up; whilst the lower part, where the dead arose, and the demons thrust their boat, 
laden with damned, from shore, were almost in darkness. 

Just as the sun went down the last lesson was ended, and the last light which 
now remained was removed, and the whole picture-world vanished from before 
me; but, in that same moment, burst forth music and singing. That which color 
had bodily revealed arose now in sound: the day of judgment, with its despair 
and its exultation, resounded above us. 

The father of the Church, stripped of his papal pomp, stood before the altar 
and prayed at the holy cross: and upon the wings of the trumpet resounded the 
trembling quire, “Populus meus, quid feci tibi?” Soft angel tones rose above the 
deep song, tones which ascended not from a human breast: it was not a man’s 
nor a woman’s: it belonged to the world of spirits: it was like the weeping of 
angels dissolved in melody. 

In this world of harmony my soul imbibed strength and the fullness of life. I 
felt myself joyful and strong, as I had not been for a long time. Annunciata, 
Bernardo, all my love, passed before my thought I loved, in this moment, as 
blessed spirits may love. The peace which I had sought in prayer, but had not 
found, flowed now, with these tones, into my heart. 

When the Miserere was ended, and the people all had gone away, I was 
sitting with Bernardo in his room. I offered him my hand in sincerity, spoke all 
that my excited soul dictated. My lips became eloquent. Allegri’s Miserere, our 
friendship, all the adventures of my singular life, furnished material. I told him 
how morally strong the music had made me, how heavy my heart had been 


previously — my sufferings, anxiety, and melancholy, during the whole of Lent; 
yet, without confessing how great a share he and Annunciata had had in the 
whole: this was the only little fold of my heart which I did not unveil to him. He 
laughed at me, and said that I was a poor sort of a man; that the shepherd-life, 
with Domenica and the Signora, all that woman’s education, and, last of all, the 
Jesuit school, had quite been the ruin of me; that my hot Italian blood had been 
thinned with goats’ milk; that my Trappist-hermit life had made me sick; that it 
was necessary for me to have a little tame bird, which would sing me out of my 
dream-world; that I ought to be a man, like other folks, and then I should find 
myself sound both body and soul. 

“We are very different, Bernardo,” said I; “and yet my heart is wonderfully 
attached to you: at times I wish that we could be always together.” 

“Then it would not go well with our friendship,” replied he; “no, then it 
would be all over with it before we were aware! Friendship is like love, all the 
stronger for separation. I think sometimes how wearisome it must be in reality to 
be married. Forever and forever to see one another, and that in the smallest 
things. Most married folks are disgusting to one another: it is a sort of propriety, 
a species of good-nature, which holds them together in the long run. I feel very 
well, in myself, that if my heart glows ever so fiercely, and hers whom I love 
burns the same, yet would these flames, if they met, be extinguished. Love is 
desire, and desire dies when gratified.” 

“But if, now, your wife were beautiful and discreet as”—’ 

“As Annunciata,” said he, seeing that I hesitated for the name which I 
wanted. “Yes, Antonio, I would look at the beautiful rose as long as it were 
fresh; and when the leaves withered and the fragrance was lost, God knows what 
I then should have a fancy for. At this moment, however, I have a very curious 
one, and I have felt something like it before. I have a wish to see how red your 
blood is, Antonio! But I am a reasonable man — you are my friend, my honest 
friend; we will not fight, even if we cross each other in the same love- 
adventure!” And with this he laughed loud, pressed me violently to his breast, 
and said, half-jestingly, “I will make over to you my tame bird; it begins to be 
sensitive, and will certainly please you! Go with me this evening; confidential 
friends need not hide anything from one another; we will have a merry evening! 
On Sunday the holy father will give us all his blessing!” 

“T shall not go with you,” I replied. 

“You are a coward, Antonio!” said he; “do not let the goats’ milk entirely 
subject your blood! Your eye can burn like mine; it can truly burn; I have seen 
it! Your sufferings, your anxiety, your penitence in Lent: yes, shall I openly tell 
you the reason of them? I know it very well, Antonio; you cannot hide it from 


me! Now, then, clasp Beauty to your heart — only you have not the courage — 
you are a coward, or” — 

“Your conversation, Bernardo,” replied I, “offends me!” 

“But you must endure it, though,” he answered. At these words the blood 
mounted into my cheeks, whilst my eyes filled with tears. 

“Can you thus sport with my devotion for you?” I cried. “Do you fancy that I 
have come between you and Annunciata; fancy that she has regarded me with 
more kindness than yourself?” 

“O, no!” interrupted he; “you know very well that I have not such a vivid 
fancy. But do not let her come into our conversation. And with regard to your 
devotion to me, of which your are always talking, I do not understand it. We 
give one another the hand; we are friends, reasonable friends; but your notions 
are Over-strained: me you must take as I am.” 

This probably was the sting in our conversation — the part which went to my 
heart, and, so to say, went into the blood: I felt myself wounded, and yet in his 
hand-pressure, at parting, there was a something cordial. 

The next day, which was Maunday-Thursday, called me to the church of St 
Peters, in whose magnificent vestibule, — the greatness of which has indeed led 
some strangers to imagine that it was the whole church — as great a throng was 
found as was seen in the streets and across the bridge of St. Angelo. It was as if 
the whole of Rome flocked here to wonder, even as much as strangers did, at the 
greatness of the church, which seemed more and more to extend itself to the 
throng. 

Singing resounded above us; two great choirs, in different parts of the nave of 
the church, replied to each other. The throng crowded to witness the feet- 
washing, which had just begun. From the barrier behind which the stranger 
ladies were seated, one of them nodded kindly to me. It was Annunciata. She 
was come — was here in the church; my heart beat violently. I stood so near to 
her that I could bid her welcome! 

She had arrived the day before, but still too late to hear Allegri’s Miserere; 
yet she had been present at the Ave Maria in the church of St. Peter’s. 

“The extraordinary gloom,” said she, “made all more imposing than now by 
daylight! Not a light burned, excepting the lamps at St. Peter’s tomb; these 
formed a wreath of light, and yet not strong enough to illumine the nearest pillar. 
All marched around in silence; I, too, sank down, feeling right vividly how very 
much can be comprised in nothing: what force there lies in a religious silence!” 

Her old friend, whom I now first discovered, and who wore a long veil, 
nodded kindly. The solemn ceremony was in he mean time concluded, and they 
looked in vain for their servant, who should have attended them to their carriage. 


A crowd of young men had become aware of Annunciata’s presence; she seemed 
uneasy, and wished to go; I ventured to entreat that I might conduct them out of 
the church to their carriage. The old lady immediately took my arm; but 
Annunciata walked beside of us; I had not courage to offer her my arm; but 
when we neared the door, and were carried along with the crowd, I felt her arm 
within mine; it wert like fire through my blood. 

I found the carriage. When they were seated, Annunciata asked me to dine 
with them that day. “Only to eat a meagre dinner,” said she, “such as we may 
enjoy in Lent.” 

I was happy! The old lady, who did not hear well, understood, however, by 
the expression of Annunciata’s face, that it was an invitation, but imagined that 
it was to take a seat with them in the carriage. She, therefore, in a moment, put 
aside all the shawls and cloaks which lay on the seat opposite, and extended to 
me her hand, saying, “Yes, be so good, Mr. Abbé! there is room enough!” 

That was not Annunciata’s meaning: I saw a slight crimson pass over her 
cheek; but I sat directly opposite to her, and the carriage rolled away. 

A delicious little dinner awaited us. Annunciata spoke of her residence in 
Florence, and of the festival of to-day; inquired from me about Lent in Rome, 
and how I had passed the time; a question which I could not answer quite 
candidly. 

“You will certainly see the christening of the. Jews on Easter-day?” asked I, 
casting, at the same time, a glance at the old woman, whom I had quite 
forgotten. 

“She did not hear it!” replied Annunciata, “and, if she had, you need not have 
minded. I only go to such places as she can accompany me to, and for her it 
would not be becoming to be present at the festival in the baptismal chapel of 
Constantine. Neither is it very interesting to me; for it so rarely happens that it is 
from conviction that either Jews or Turks receive baptism. I remember, in my 
childhood, what an unpleasant impression this whole scene made upon me. I saw 
a little Jew-boy, who seemed to be seven years old; he came forth with the 
dirtiest shoes and stockings, with thin, uncombed hair; and, in the most painful 
contrast with this, in a magnificent white silk dress, which the Church had given 
him. The parents, filthy as the boy, followed him; they had sold his soul for a 
happiness which they did not know themselves!” 

“You saw that as a child here in Rome?” asked I. 

“Yes!” returned she, crimsoning, “but yet, for all that, I am not a Roman.” 

“The first time I saw you, and heard you sing,” said I, “it seemed to me that I 
had known you before. I do not even know but I fancy so still! If we believed in 
the transmigration of souls, I could fancy that we both had been birds, had 


hopped upon the same twigs, and had known one another for a very long time. Is 
there any kind of recollection in your soul? nothing which says to you that we 
have seen each other before?” 

“Nothing at all!” replied Annunciata, and looked me steadfastly in the face. 

“As you have just told me that you were a child in Rome, and consequently 
not, as I thought, had passed all your young years in Spain, a remembrance 
awoke in my soul, the same which I felt the first time that you stood before me 
as Dido. Have you never, as a child, at Christmas, made a speech before the little 
Jesus, in the church Ara Coeli, like other children?” 

“That I have!” exclaimed she, “and you, Antonio, were the little boy who 
drew all attention!” 

“But was supplanted by you!” returned I. 

“Tt was you, Antonio!” exclaimed she aloud, seizing both my hands, and 
looking into my face with an indescribably gentle expression. The old lady drew 
her chair nearer to us, and looked gravely at us. Annunciata then related the 
whole to her, and she smiled at our recognition scene. 

“How my mother and everybody talked about you,” said I; “of your delicate, 
almost spirit-like form, and your sweet voice! yes, I was jealous of you; my 
vanity could not endure to be cast so wholly in the shade by any one. How 
strangely paths in life cross one another!” 

“T remember you very well!” said she. “You had on a little short jacket, with a 
many white buttons, and these at that time excited most my interest for you!” —’ 

“You,” replied I, “had a beautiful red scarf upon your breast; but yet it was 
not that, but your eyes, your jet-black hair, which most of all captivated me! Yes, 
I could not but recognize you; you are the same as then, only the features more 
developed; I should have known them, even under a greater change. I said so 
immediately to Bernardo, but he gainsaid me, and thought it must be quite 
another” — 

“Bernardo!” she exclaimed; and it seemed to me that her voice trembled. 

“Yes!” I replied, somewhat confused, “he fancied also that he knew you, — 
that he had seen you, I should say; seen you, and connected in such a way as did 
not agree with my conjecture. Your dark hair, your glance — yes, you will not 
be angry with me, he immediately changed his opinion; he fancied at the first 
moment that you were” — I hesitated, “that you were not of the Catholic 
Church, and thus that I could not have heard you preach in Ara Coeli.” 

“That I was, perhaps, of the same faith as my friend here?” said Annunciata, 
indicating the old lady. I nodded involuntarily, but seized her hand at the same 
time, and asked, “Are you angry with me?” 


“Because your friend took me for a Jewish maiden?” asked she, smiling. 
“You are a Strange creature!” 

I felt that our connection in childhood had made us more familiar; every care 
was forgotten by me, and also every resolution never to see, never to love her. 
My soul burned only for her. 

The galleries were closed these two days before Easter; Annunciata said how 
charming it must be, if, at this time, and quite at one’s ease, one could wander 
through them; but that was hardly possible. The wish from her lips was a 
command; I knew the custodian and the door-keeper, all the dependants who 
were now returned to the Palazzo Borghese, where was one of the most 
interesting collections in Rome, through which I, as a child, had gone with 
Francesca, and made acquaintance with every little Love in Francesco Albani’s 
Four Seasons. 

I entreated that I might take her and the old lady there the following day; she 
consented, and I was infinitely happy. 

In my solitude at home I again thought on Bernardo! no, he loved her not, I 
consoled myself with thinking. “His love is only sensual, not pure and great like 
mine!” Our last conversation seemed to me still more bitter than it had before; I 
saw only his pride, felt myself very much offended, and worked myself up into a 
greater passion than I had ever manifested. His pride had been wounded by 
Annunciata’s apparently greater kindness towards me than him. To be sure it 
was he who introduced me to her, but perhaps his intention only was to make fun 
of me, and therefore he had expressed astonishment at my singing, and at my 
improvisation — he had never dreamed that I could outshine his handsome 
person, his free and bold manner. Now, it had been his intention to deter me 
from again visiting her. But a good angel had willed it otherwise! her gentleness, 
her eyes, all had told me that she loved me, that she had a kindness for me, nay, 
more than a kindness, for she must have felt that I loved her! 

In my joy I pressed hot kisses upon my pillow, but with this feeling of the 
happiness of love a bitterness arose in my heart towards Bernardo. I grew angry 
with myself for not having had more character, more warmth, more gall; now a 
hundred excellent answers occurred to me, which I might have given him when 
he treated me the last time like a boy; every little affront which he had given 
now stood livingly before me. For the first time I felt the blood regularly boil in 
my veins; hot anger and the purest and best emotions, mingled with a hateful 
bitterness, deprived me of sleep. It was not until towards morning that I 
slumbered a little, and then awoke stronger and lighter of heart. 

I announced to the custodian that I was about to bring a foreign lady to see 
the gallery, and then went to Annunciata. We drove all three to the Palazzo 


Borghese. 


CHAPTER XIll. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY. — A MORE PRECISE EXPLANATION. — 
EASTER. — THE TURNING POINT OF MY HISTORY. 


IT was to me quite a peculiar feeling to conduct Annunciata to where I had 
played as a boy — where the Signora had shown to me the pictures, and had 
amused herself with my naive inquiries and remarks. I knew every piece, but 
Annunciata knew them better than I did; her observations were most apposite; 
with an accustomed eye, and natural taste, she detected every beauty. We stood 
before that celebrated piece of Gerardo del Notti, Lot and his Daughters. I 
praised it for its great effect — Lot’s strong countenance, and the life-enjoying 
daughter who offered him wine, and the red evening heaven which shone 
through the dark trees. 

“Tt is painted with soul and flame!” exclaimed she. “I admire the pencil of this 
artist, as regards coloring and expression; but the subjects which he has chosen 
do not please me. I require, even in pictures, a kind of fitness, a noble purity in 
the selection of the subject; therefore Correggio’s Danaé pleases me less than it 
might do; beautiful is she, divine is the little angel with the bright wings, which 
sits upon the couch, and helps her to collect together the gold, but the subject is 
to me ignoble, it wounds, so to say, my heart’s feeling of beauty. For this reason 
is Raphael so great in my judgment; in everything that I have seen of his, he is 
the apostle of innocence, and he, therefore, alone has been able to give us the 
Madonna!” 

“But beauty, as a work of art,” interrupted I, “can, however, make us 
overlook the want of nobility in subject.” 

“Never!” replied Annunciata. “Art in every one of its branches is high and 
holy; and purity in spirit is more attractive than purity of form; and therefore the 
naive representations of the Madonna by the olden masters excite us so deeply, 
although, with their rough forms, they often seem more like Chinese pictures, 
where all is so stiff and hard. The spirit must be pure in the pictures of the 
painter, as well as in the song of the poet; some extravagances I can forgive, call 
them something startling, and lament that the painter has fallen into such, but I 
can, nevertheless, please myself with the whole.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, “variety in subject is interesting; to see always” — 

“You mistake me!” she returned. “I do not desire that people should always 
paint Madonnas! no; I am delighted with a glorious landscape, a living scene out 


of the life of the people, a ship in a storm, and the robber scenes of Salvator 
Rosa! But I will not have anything revolting in the region of art, and so I call 
even Scidoni’s well-painted sketch in the Sciara Palazzo. You have not forgotten 
it? Two peasants upon asses ride past a stone wall, upon which lies a death’s 
head, within which sit a mouse, a gadfly, and a worm, and on the wall these 
words are to be read, ‘Et ego in Arcadia!’” 

“T know it,” replied I; “it hangs by the side of Raphael’s charming violin- 
player.” 

“Yes,” returned Annunciata; “would that the inscription was placed under 
this, and not upon the other hateful picture!” 

We now stood before Francesco Albani’s Four Seasons. I told her what an 
impression the little Loves had made upon me as a child, when I had lived and 
played about in this gallery. 

“You enjoyed happy life-points in your childhood!” said she, repressing a 
sigh, which perhaps had reference to her own. 

“You, doubtless, no less so,” replied I: “you stood, the first time I saw you, 
like a happy, admired child, and, when we met the second time, you captivated 
the whole of Rome, and — seemed happy. Were you so really at heart?” 

I had bowed myself half down to her. She looked directly into my face with 
an expression of singular melancholy, and said, “The admired, happy child was 
fatherless and mother less — a homeless bird upon the leafless twig; it might 
have perished of hunger, but the despised Jew gave it shelter and food till it 
could flutter forth over the wild, restless sea!” 

She ceased, and then, shaking her head, added, “But these are not adventures 
which could interest a stranger; and I cannot tell how I have been induced to 
gossip about it.” 

She would have moved on, but I seized her hand, whilst I inquired, “Am I, 
then, such a stranger to you?” 

She gazed for a moment before her in silence, and said, with a pensive smile, 
“Yes, I, too, have also had beautiful moments in life. And,” added she, with her 
accustomed gayety, “I will only think on these!” Our meeting as children — 
your strange dreaming about that which is past, infected me also, and made the 
heart turn to its own pictures, instead of the works of art which surround us 
here!” 

When we left the gallery and had returned to her hotel, we found that 
Bernardo had been there to pay his respects to her. They told him that she and 
the old lady had driven out, and that I had accompanied them. His displeasure at 
the knowledge of this I had foreseen already; but instead of grieving over this, as 
I should have done formerly, my love for Annunciata had awoke defiance and 


bitterness towards him. He had so often wished that I was possessed of character 
and determination, even if it made me unjust to him; now he would see that I had 
both. 

Forever rung in my ear Annunciata’s words about the despised Jew who took 
the homeless bird under his wings; she must then be the same whom Bernardo 
had seen at the old Hanoch’s. This interested me infinitely; but I could not again 
induce her to renew the subject. 

When I made my appearance the next day, I found her in her chamber, 
studying a new piece. I entertained myself for a long time with the old lady, who 
was more deaf than I had imagined, and who seemed right thankful that I would 
talk with her. It had occurred to me that she had seemed kindly disposed to me 
since my first improvisation; and from that I had imagined that she had heard it 
“And so I have done,” she assured me; “from the expression of your 
countenance, and from some few words which reached me, I understood the 
whole. And it was beautiful! It is in this way that I understand all Annunciata’s 
recitative, and that alone by the expression; my eye has become acuter as my ear 
has become duller.” 

She questioned me about Bernardo, who had called yesterday when we were 
out, and lamented that he was not with us. She expressed an extraordinary good- 
will towards him, and great interest. “Yes,” said she, as I assented to it, “he has a 
noble character! I know one trait of him. May the God of the Jew and the 
Christian defend him for it!” 

By degrees she became more eloquent. Her affection for Annunciata was 
touching and strong. Thus much became clear to me out of the many broken and 
half-darkly expressed communications which she made. Annunciata was born in 
Spain, of Spanish parents. In her early childhood she came to Rome: and when 
she became there suddenly fatherless and motherless, the old Hanoch, who, in 
his youth, had been in her native land, and had known her parents, was the only 
one who befriended her. Afterwards, whilst yet a child, she was sent back to her 
native country, to a lady who cultivated her voice and her dramatic talent. A man 
of great influence had fallen in love with the beautiful girl; but her coldness 
towards him had awoke in him bitterness, and a desire to obtain her by craft. The 
old woman seemed unwilling to lift the mysterious veil which covered this 
terrible time. Annunciata’s life was in danger; she secretly fled to Italy, where it 
would be difficult to discover her, with her old foster-father, in the Jews’ quarter 
in Rome. It was only a year and a half since this happened; and during this time 
it was that Bernardo had seen her, and when she had presented him with the 
wine of which he had spoken so much. How indiscreet it seemed to me to show 
herself thus to a stranger, when she might have expected an assassin in every one 


of them. Yes, she knew indeed that Bernardo was not such a one; she had heard 
nothing, indeed, but the praises of his boldness and of his noble conduct. Shortly 
after this, they heard that her persecutor was dead. She flew forth, therefore, 
inspired by her sacred art, and enraptured the people by it and her beauty. The 
old lady accompanied her to Naples, saw her gather her first laurels, and had not 
yet left her. 

“Yes,” continued the eloquent old lady, “she is also an angel of God! Pious is 
she in her faith, as a woman ought to be; and understanding has she as much as 
one could wish for the best heart.” 

I left the house just as the joy-firing commenced. In all the streets, in the 
squares, from balconies and windows, people stood with small cannons and 
pistols, which was a sign that Lent was now at an end. The dark curtains with 
which, for seven long weeks, the pictures in churches and chapels had been 
covered, fell off at the same moment. All was Easter gladness. The time of 
SOITOW was over; to-morrow was Easter, the day of joy, and of twofold joy for 
me; for I was invited to accompany Annunciata to the church festival and the 
illumination of the dome. 

The bells of Easter rang; the cardinals rolled abroad in their gay carriages, 
loaded with servants behind; the equipages of rich foreigners, the crowd of foot 
passengers, filled the whole narrow streets. From the castle of St. Angelo waved 
the great flag on which were the papal arms and the Madonna’s holy image. In 
the square of St. Peter’s there was music, and round about garlands of roses, and 
wood-cuts, representing the Pope distributing his blessing, were to be purchased. 
The fountains threw up their gigantic columns of water, and all around by the 
colonnades were loges and benches, which already, like the square itself, were 
almost filled. 

Anon, and almost as great a throng proceeded from the church, where 
processions and singing, exhibitions of holy relics, fragments of food, nails, etc., 
had refreshed many a pious mind. The immense square seemed a sea of human 
beings; head moved itself to head; the line of carriages drew itself closer 
together; peasants and boys climbed up the pedestals of the saints. It seemed as 
if all Rome at this moment lived and breathed only here. 

The Pope was borne in procession out of church. He sat aloft on the shoulders 
of six priests appareled in lilac-colored robes, upon a magnificent throne-chair; 
two younger priests waved before him colossal peacocks’ tails on long staves; 
priests preceded him swinging the vessels of incense, and cardinals followed 
after, singing hymns. 

As soon as the procession had issued from the portal, all the choirs of music 
received him with triumph. They bore him up the lofty steps to the gallery, upon 


whose balcony he soon showed himself, surrounded by cardinals. Every one 
dropped on their knees — long lines of soldiers — the aged person like the child 
— the Protestant stranger alone stood erect, and would not bow himself for the 
blessing of an old man. Annunciata half kneeled in the carriage, and looked up to 
the holy father with soul-full eyes. A deep silence reigned around, and the 
blessing, like invisible tongues of fire, was wafted over the heads of us all. 

Next fluttered down from the papal balcony two different papers; the one 
containing a forgiveness of all sins, the other a curse against all the enemies of 
the Church. And the people struck about them to obtain even the smallest scrap 
of them. 

Again rang the bells of all the churches; music mingled itself in the jubilant 
sound. I was as happy as Annunciata. At the moment when our carriage was set 
in motion, Bernardo rode close up to us. He saluted both the ladies, but appeared 
not to see me. 

“How pale he was!” said Annunciata. “Is he ill?” 

“T fancy not,” I replied; but I knew very well what had chased the blood from 
his cheeks. 

This matured my determination. I felt how deeply I loved Annunciata; that I 
could give up everything for her if she yielded me her love. I resolved to follow 
her. I doubted not of my dramatic talent; and my singing — I knew the effect 
which my singing had produced. I should certainly make my début with honor 
when I had once ventured on this step. If she loved me, what pretension had 
Bernardo? He might woo her if his love were as strong as mine; and, if she loved 
him, — yes, then I would instantly withdraw my claim. 

I wrote all this to him in a letter that same day, and I will venture to believe 
that there breathed in it a warm and true heart, for many tears fell upon the paper 
as I spoke of our early acquaintance, and how wonderfully my heart had always 
clung to him. The letter was dispatched, and I felt myself calmer, although the 
thought of losing Annunciata, like the vulture of Prometheus, rent my heart with 
its sharp beak; yet, nevertheless, I dreamed of accompanying her forever, and of 
winning at her side honor and joy. As singer, as improvisatore, I should now 
begin the drama of my life. 

After the Ave Maria I went with Annunciata and the old lady in their carriage 
to see the illumination of the Dome. The whole of the church of St. Peter’s with 
its lofty cupola, the two lesser ones by its side, and the whole facade, were 
adorned with transparencies and paper lanterns; these were so placed in the 
architecture that the whole immense building stood with a fiery outline amid the 
blue air. The throng in the neighborhood of the church seemed greater than in 
the forenoon; we could scarcely move at a foot’s pace. We first saw from the 


bridge of St. Angelo the whole illuminated giant Structure, which was reflected 
in the yellow Tiber, where boatloads of rejoicing people were charmed with the 
whole picture. 

When we reached the square of St. Peter’s, where all was music, the ringing 
of bells and rejoicing, the signal was just given for the changing of the 
illumination. Many hundreds of men were dispersed over the roof and dome of 
the church, where, at one and the same moment, they shoved forward great iron 
pans with burning pitch-garlands; it was as if every lantern burst forth into 
flame; the whole structure became a blazing temple of God, which shone over 
Rome, like the star over the cradle in Bethlehem. The triumph of the people 
increased every moment, and Annunciata was overcome by the view of the 
whole. 

“Yet it is horrible!” she exclaimed. “Only think of the unhappy man who 
must fasten on and kindle the topmost light on the cross upon the great cupola. 
The very thought makes me dizzy.” 

“Tt is as lofty as the pyramids of Egypt,” said I.” 

“Tt requires boldness in the man to swing himself up there, and to fasten the 
string. The holy father gives him the sacrament, therefore, before he ascends.” 

“Thus must the life of a human being be risked,” sighed she; “and that merely 
for the pomp and gladness of a moment.” 

“But it is done for the glorifying of God,” I replied; “and how often do we not 
risk it for much less?” 

The carriages rushed past us; most of them drove to Monte Pincio, in order to 
see from that distance the illuminated church, and the whole city which swam in 
its glory. 

“Yet it is,” said I, “a beautiful idea, that all the light over the city beams from 
the church. Perhaps Correggio drew from this the idea for his immortal night.” 

“Pardon me,” she said; “do you not remember that the picture was completed 
before the church? Certainly he derived the idea from his own heart; and it 
seems to me also far more beautiful. But we must see the whole show from a 
more distant point. Shall we drive up to Monte Maria, where the throng is not so 
great, or to Monte Pincio? We are close by the gate.” 

We rolled along behind the colonnade, and were soon in the open country. 
The carriage drew up at the little inn on the hill. The cupola looked glorious 
from this point; it seemed as if built of burning suns. The facade, it is true, was 
not to be seen, but this only added to the effect; the splendor which diffused 
itself through the illumined air caused it to appear as if the cupola, burning with 
stars, swam in a sea of light. The music and the ringing of bells reached us, but 
all around us reigned a twofold night, and the stars stood only like white points 


high in the blue air, as if they had dimmed their lustre above the splendid Easter 
fire of Rome. 

I dismounted from the carriage, and went into the little inn to fetch them some 
refreshment. As I was returning through the narrow passage where the lamp 
bumed before the image of the Virgin, Bernardo stood before me, pale as when 
in the Jesuit school, he received the garland. His eyes glowed as if with the 
delirium of fever, and he seized my hand with the force and wildness of a 
madman. 

“T am not an assassin, Antonio,” said he, with a strangely suppressed voice, 
“or I would drive my sabre into your false heart; but fight with me you shall! 
whether your cowardice will or will not. Come, come with me!” 

“Bernardo, are you mad?” inquired I, and wildly tore myself from him. 

“Only cry aloud,” returned he, with the same suppressed voice, “so that the 
crowd may come and help you, for you dare not stand single-handed against me! 
Before they bind my hands you will be a dead man!” 

He offered me a pistol. “Come, fight with me, or I shall become your 
murderer!” and, so saying, he drew me forth with him. I took the pistol which he 
had offered to defend myself from him. 

“She loves you,” whispered he; “and, in your vanity, you will parade it before 
all the Roman people, before me, whom you have deceived with false, 
hypocritical -speeches, although I never gave you cause to do so.” 

“You are ill, Bernardo,” I exclaimed; “you are mad; do not come too near 

me.” 
He threw himself upon me. I thrust him back. At that moment I heard a 
report; my hand trembled; all was in smoke around me, but a strangely deep 
sigh, a shriek it could not be called, reached my ear, my heart! My pistol had 
gone off; Bernardo lay before me in his blood. 

I stood there like a sleep-walker, and held the pistol grasped in my hand. It 
was not till I perceived the voices of the people of the house around me, and 
heard Annunciata exclaim, “Jesus, Marial” and saw her and the old lady before 
me, that I was conscious of the whole misfortune. 

“Bemardo!” I cried in despair, and would have flung myself on his body; but 
Annunciata lay on her knees beside him, endeavoring to stanch the blood. 

I can see even now her pale countenance and the steadfast look which she 
riveted upon me. I was as if rooted to the spot where I stood. 

“Save yourself! save yourself!” cried the old lady, taking hold of me by the 
arm. 

“T am innocent!” I exclaimed, overcome by anguish. “Jesus, Maria! I am 
innocent! He would have killed me; he gave me the pistol, which went off by 


accident!” and that which I perhaps otherwise should not have dared to say aloud 
I revealed in my despair, “Yes, Annunciata, we loved thee. 

For thy sake would I die, like him! Which of us two was the dearer to thee? 
Tell me, in my despair, whether thou lovest me, and then will I escape.” 

“Away!” stammered she, making a sign with her hand, whilst she was busied 
about the dead. — 

“Fly!” cried the old lady. 

“Annunciata,” besought I, overcome with misery, “which of us two was the 
dearer to thee?” 

She bowed her head down to the dead; I heard her weeping, and saw her press 
her lips to Bernardo’s brow. 

“The gens d’armes!” cried some one just by me. “Fly, ay!” and, as if by 
invisible hands, I was torn out of the house. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE PEASANTS OF ROCCA DEL PAPA. — THE ROBBERS’ CAVE. — 
THE PARC OF MY LIFE. 


SHE loves Bermardo!” rung in my heart: it was the arrow of death which 
poisoned my whole blood, which drove me onward, and silenced even the voice 
which cried within me, “Thou hast murdered thy friend and brother!” 

I instinctively rushed through bushes and underwood, climbing over the stone 
walls which fenced in the vineyards on the hill-side. The cupola of St. Peter’s lit 
up the atmosphere to a great distance: thus shone forth the altar of Cain and 
Abel, when the murderer fled. 

For many hours, I wandered uninterruptedly forward; nor did I pause, until I 
reached the yellow Tiber, which cut off my further progress. From Rome 
onwards, down to the Mediterranean, no bridge was to be met with, nor even a 
boat, which could have conveyed me over. This unexpected impediment was as 
the stab of a knife, which, for a moment, cut in sunder the worm that gnawed at 
my heart; but it speedily grew together again, and I felt that my whole 
misfortune was twofold. 

Not many paces from me I perceived the ruins of a tomb, larger in 
circumference, but more desolate, than that in which I had lived as a child with 
the old Domenica. Three horses were tied to one of the overturned blocks of 
stone, and were feeding from the bundles of hay which were fastened to their 
necks. 

A wide opening led, by a few deep steps, into the vault of the tomb, within 
which a fire was burning. Two strong-built peasants, wrapped in their sheep-skin 
cloaks, with the wool outwards, and in large boots and pointed hats, in which 
was fastened a picture of the Virgin, stretched themselves before the fire, and 
smoked their short pipes. A shorter figure, wrapped in a large gray cloak, and 
with a broad, slouching hat, leaned against the wall, while he drank from a flask 
of wine to a farewell and a happy meeting. Scarcely had I contemplated the 
whole group, before I was myself discovered. They snatched up their weapons 
which lay beside them, as if they apprehended a surprise, and stepped hastily 
towards me. 

“What do you seek for here?” they asked. 

“A boat to take me across the Tiber,” I replied. 


“You may look for that a long time,” they returned. “Here is neither bridge 
nor boat, unless folks bring them with them.” 

“But,” began one of them, while he surveyed me from top to toe, “you are 
come a long way out of the high-road, signor, and it is not safe out o’ nights. 
Caesar’s band may still have long roots, although the holy father has been using 
the spade, till he has perhaps worked his own hand off.” 

“You should, at least,” remarked another, “have taken some arms with you. 
See what we have done — a threefold charge in the gun, and a pistol in the belt, 
lest the piece should miss fire.” 

“Yes, and I have also taken a good little case-knife with me,” said the first 
speaker, and drew out of his belt a sharp and bright knife, with which he played 
in his hand. 

“Stick it again in its sheath, Emidio,” said the second; “the strange gentleman 
gets quite pale: he is a young man who cannot bear such sharp weapons. The 
first, best villain, will get from him his few scudi — us he would not so easily 
manage. Do you see?” said the fellow to me; “give us your money to keep, and 
so it will be quite safe.” 

“All that I have you can take,” replied I, weary of life, and obtuse from 
suffering; “but no great sum will you get.” 

It was evident to me in what company I now found myself. I quickly felt in 
my pocket, in which I knew there were two scudi; but, to my astonishment, 
found there a purse. I drew it forth: it was of woman’s work; I had seen it before, 
in the hands of the old lady at Annunciata’s: she must have thrust it into my 
pocket at the last moment, that I might have spare money for my unhappy flight. 
They snatched all three at the full purse; and I shook out its contents upon the 
flat stone before the fire. 

“Gold and silver!” cried they, as they saw the white louisd’or shining among 
the piastres. “It would have been a sin if the beautiful souls had fallen into 
robbers’ hands.” 

“Kill me now,” said I, “if such be your intention; so there may be an end of 
my sufferings.” 

“Madonna mia!” exclaimed the first, “what do you take us for? We are honest 
peasants from Rocca del Papa. We kill no Christian brother. Drink a glass of 
wine with us, and tell us what compels you to this journey.” 

“That remains my secret,” said I, and eagerly took the wine which they 
offered to me; for my lips burned for a refreshing draught. — 

They whispered to each other; and then the man in the broad hat rose up, 
nodded familiarly to the others, looked jestingly into my face, and said, “You’ll 


pass a cold night after the warm, merry evening!” He went out, and we soon 
heard him galloping. 

“You wish to go over the Tiber?” said one: “if you will not go with us, you 
will have to wait a long time. Seat yourself behind me on my horse, for to swim 
after its tail would not be much to your liking.” 

Secure I was not in this place; I felt my home was with the outlawed. The 
fellow assisted me upon a strong, fiery horse, and then placed himself before me. 

“Let me fasten this cord around you,” said the fellow, “or else you may slip 
off, and not find the ground.” He then threw a cord fast round my back and arms, 
flinging it round himself at the same time, so that we sat back to back; it was not 
possible for me to move my hands. The horse advanced slowly into the water, 
trying every step before he took it. Presently the water reached the saddle-bow; 
but, laboring powerfully, he gained at length the opposite shore. As soon as we 
had reached this, the fellow loosened the cord which bound me to him, yet only 
to secure my hands still more firmly to the girths. 

“You might fall off and break your neck,” said he. “Hold only fast, for now 
we cut across the Campagna.” 

He struck his heels into the sides of the horse; the other did the same; and 
away they sped, like well-accustomed horsemen, over the great desolate plain. I 
held myself fast both with hands and feet. The wind caught up the fellow’s long, 
black hair, which flapped upon my cheeks. We sped on past the fallen grave- 
stones: I saw the ruined aqueduct, and the moon which, red as blood, rose upon 
the horizon, whilst light, white mists flew past us. 

That I had killed Bernardo — was separated from Annunciata and my home, 
and now, in wild flight, bound upon the horse of a robber, was speeding across 
the Campagna — seemed all to me a dream, a horrible dream! Would that I 
might speedily awake, and see these images of terror dissipate themselves! I 
closed my eyes firmly, and felt only the cold wind from the mountains blowing 
upon my cheek. 

“Now we shall be soon under grandmother’s petticoat,” said the rider when 
we approached the mountains. “Is it not a good horse which we have? Then it 
has also had this year St. Antonio’s blessing: my fellow decked him out with 
bunches of silken ribbons, opened the Bible before him, and sprinkled him with 
holy water; and no devil, or evil eye, can have any influence on him this year.” 

Daylight began to dawn on the horizon when we reached the mountains. 

“Tt begins to get light,” said the other rider, “and the signor’s eyes may suffer: 
I will give him a parasol;” and with that he threw a cloth over my head, which he 
bound so fast that I had not the slightest glimmering of sight. My hands were 


bound: I was thus entirely their captive, and, in my distress of mind, submitted to 
everything. 

I observed that we were ascending for some time: then we rapidly descended 
again; twigs and bushes struck me in the face; we were upon an altogether 
unused path. At length I was made to dismount: they conducted me forward, but 
not a word was said: at length we descended one step through a narrow opening. 
My soul had been too much occupied with itself for me to remark in what 
direction we had entered the mountains; yet we could not have gone very deep 
into them. It was not till many years afterwards that the place became known to 
me: many strangers have visited it, and many a painter has represented on canvas 
its character and coloring. We were at the old Tusculum. Behind Frascati, where 
the sides of the hills are covered with chestnut woods and lofty laurel hedges, lie 
these ruins of antiquity. Tall white thorns and wild roses shoot up from the steps 
of the amphitheatre. In many places of the mountains are deep caves, brick-work 
vaults, almost concealed by a luxuriant growth of grass and underwood. Across 
the valley may be seen the lofty hills of Abruzzi, which bound the Marshes, and 
which give to the whole landscape a character of great wildness, that here, amid 
the ruins of a city of antiquity, is doubly impressive. They conducted me through 
one of these openings in the mountain, half concealed with depending evergreen 
and twining plants. At length we came to a stand. I heard a low whistle; and, 
immediately afterwards, the sound of a trapdoor, or door which opened. We 
again descended some steps deeper, and I now heard several voices. The cloth 
was removed from my eyes, and I found myself in a spacious vault. Large- 
limbed men, in sheep-skin cloaks, like my conductors, sat and played at cards 
around a long table, upon which burned two brass lamps, with many wicks, 
which strongly lighted up their dark, expressive countenances. Before them 
stood wine in great bottles. My arrival excited no astonishment: they made room 
for me at the table, gave me a cup of wine, and a piece of their sausage, keeping 
up a conversation, in the mean time, in a dialect which I did not understand; 
which seemed, however, to have no reference to me. 

I felt no hunger, but only a burning thirst, and drank the wine. I cast my eyes 
around me, and saw that the walls were covered with arms and articles of 
clothing. In one corner of the vault was a still deeper apartment. From its roof 
depended two hares, which were partly skinned, and beneath these I perceived 
yet another being. A meagre old woman, with a singular, almost youthful 
bearing, sat there immovably, and spun flax upon a hand spindle. Her silver- 
white hair had loosened itself from the knot into which it had been fastened, and 
hung down over one cheek, and round her yellow-brown neck, and her dark eye 
was steadfastly fixed upon the spindle. She was the living image of one of the 


Parce. Before her feet lay a quantity of burning wood-ashes, as if they were a 
magical circle which separated her from this world. 

I did not long remain left to myself. They commenced a sort of examination 
of me, of my condition in life, and of everything connected with my 
circumstances and family. I declared to them that they had already had all that I 
possessed, and that nobody in Rome, if they demanded a ransom for me, would 
give as much as a scudo, and that I was a poor bird, which, for a long time, had 
the intention of going to Naples, to try my talents as an improvisatore. I 
concealed not from them the peculiar ground of my flight, the unfortunately 
accidental going off of the piece, yet without explaining the immediate 
circumstances of it. 

“The only ransom which you are likely to obtain for me,” added I, “is the sum 
which the law will give you for delivering me up. Do it; for I myself, at this 
moment, have no higher wish!” 

“That’s a merry wish!” said one of the men. “You have perhaps, however, in 
Rome, a little girl who would give her gold ear-rings for your liberty. You can, 
however, improvise at Naples; we are the men to get you over the barriers. Or 
the ransom shall be the earnest-money of our brotherhood; so here is my hand! 
You are among honorable fellows, you shall see! But sleep now, and think of it 
afterwards. Here is a bed, and you shall have a coverlet which has proved the 
winter’s blast and the sirocco rain — my brown cloak there on the hook.” 

He threw it to me, pointed to the straw mat at the end of the table, and left me, 
singing as he went the Albanian folks’ song, “Discendi, 0 mia bettina!” 

I threw myself down on the couch, without a thought of repose, but, 
overcome with fatigue, I fell into a profound sleep. When I began to recover my 
consciousness in waking, all that which had so agitated my soul seemed to me 
like a dream; but the place in which I was, and the dark countenances around 
me, told me immediately that my recollections were reality. 

A stranger, with pistols in his girdle, and a long gray cloak thrown loosely 
over his shoulder, sat astride on the bench, and was in deep conversation with 
the other robbers. In the corner of the vault sat yet the old mulatto-colored 
woman, and twirled her spindle immovably as ever, a picture painted on a dark 
background. Fresh-burning wood was laid on the floor before her, and gave out 
warmth. 

“The ball went through his side,” I heard the stranger say. “He lost some 
blood, but, in a few moments, he is again recovered.” 

“Ei, Signor,” cried my horseman, as he again saw me awake; “a twelve- 
hours’ sleep is a good pillow! Nay, Gregorio brings news from Rome which will 
certainly please you! You have trodden heavily on the train of the Senate! Yes; it 


is actually you! All the circumstances agree together. You have actually shot the 
nephew of the senator! That was a bold shot!” 

“Is he dead?” were the only words I could stammer forth. 

“No, not entirely!” replied the stranger, “and perhaps may not die this time. 
At least the doctors say so. The foreign handsome signora, who sings like a 
nightingale, watched through the whole night by his bed, till the doctors assured 
her that he must be kept quiet, and that danger was over.” 

“You missed your mark,” exclaimed the other, “both in regard to his heart 
and hers! Let the bird fly, they’Il make a pair, and you stop with us. Our life is 
merry and free. You may become a little prince; and the danger of it is no greater 
than hangs over every crown. Wine you shall have, and adventures, and 
handsome girls for the one which has jilted you. Better is it to drink of life in 
copious draughts than to sip it up by drops.” 

“Bernardo lives! I am not his murderer!” This thought gave new life to my 
soul; but my distress on account of An nunciata could not be alleviated. Calmly 
and resolutely I replied to the man, that they could deal with me as they liked, 
but that my nature, my whole education, my intentions in life, forbade me to 
form any such connection with him as he proposed. 

“Six hundred scudi is the lowest sum for which we will liberate you!” said the 
man, with a gloomy eamestness. “If these are not forthcoming in six days, then 
you are ours, either dead or alive! Your handsome face, my kindness towards 
you, will avail nothing! Without the six hundred scudi you will only have your 
choice between brotherhood with us, or brotherhood with the many who lie arm 
in arm, embracing in the well below. Write to your friend, or to the handsome 
singer; they must both of them be grateful to you at bottom, for you have 
brought about an explanation between them. They will certainly pay this 
miserable sum for you. We have never let anybody go so cheaply out of our inn 
before. Only think,” added he, laughing, “your coming here cost you nothing; 
and now, board and lodging for a whole six days: nobody can say that it is 
unreasonable.” 

My answer remained the same. 

“Perverse fellow!” said he. “Yet I like it in thee; that I will say, even if I have 
to put a bullet through thy heart Our jolly life must, however, captivate a young 
spirit; and thou, a poet, an improvisatore, and not charmed with a bold flight! 
Now, if I had desired thee to sing ‘The proud Strength among the Rocks,’ must 
not thou have praised and cried up this life, which thou seemest to despise? 
Drink of the cup, and let us hear your art You shall describe to us that which I 
have just said — the proud struggle which the mountains see; and, if you do it 
like a master, why, then, I’ll extend your time yet one day longer.” 


He reached to me a cittern from the wall; the robbers gathered around me, 
demanding that I should sing. 

I bethought myself for some moments. I was to sing of the woods, of the 
rocks — I who, in reality, had never been amid them. My journey the night 
before had been made with bandaged eyes, and, during my abode in Rome, I had 
visited only the pine woods of the Villa Borghese and the Villa Pamfili. 
Mountains had, indeed, occupied me as a child, but only as seen from the hut of 
Domenica. The only time in which I had been amongst them was on that 
unfortunate going to the flower-feast at Genzano. The darkness and stillness of 
the woods lay in the picture which my memory retained of our ramble under the 
lofty plantains by Lake Nemi, where we bound garlands that evening. I again 
saw all this, and ideas awoke in my soul. All these images passed before me in 
one half of the time which it requires me to speak of them. 

I struck a few accords, and the thoughts became words, and the words billowy 
verse. I described the deep calm, shut in among woods, and the cliffs which 
reared themselves high amid the clouds. In the nest of the eagle sat the mother- 
bird, and taught her young ones the strength of their pinions and the practice of 
their keen gaze, by bidding them look at the sun. “You are the king of birds,” 
said she; “sharp is your eye, strong are your talons. Fly forth from your mother; 
my glance will follow you, and my heart will sing like the voice of the swan 
when death embraces her. Sing will I of ‘ proud strength!’ And the young ones 
flew from the nest. The one flew only to the next peak of the cliff and sat still, 
with his eye directed to the beams of the sun, as if he would drink in its flames; 
but the other swung itself boldly, in great circles, high above the cliff and the 
deep-lying lake. The surface of the water mirrored the woody margin and the 
blue heaven. A huge fish lay still, as if he had been a reed which floated on its 
surface. Like a lightning flash darted the eagle down upon its prey, struck its 
sharp talons in its back, and the heart of the mother trembled for joy. But the fish 
and the bird were of equal strength. The sharp talon was too firmly fixed to be 
again withdrawn, and a contest began which agitated the quiet lake in great 
circles. For a moment, and it was again calm; the huge wings lay outspread upon 
the waters like the leaves of the lotus-flower; again they fluttered aloft; a sudden 
crack was heard — one wing sunk down whilst the other lashed the lake into 
foam, and then vanished. The fish and the bird sank into the deep water. Then 
was sent forth the lamenting cry of the mother, and she turned again her eye 
upon the second son, which had rested above upon the cliff, and he was not 
there; but far away, in the direction of the sun, she saw a dark speck ascending 
and vanishing in his beams. Her heart was agitated with joy, and she sang of the 
proud strength which only became great by the lofty object for which it strove!” 


My song was at an end; a loud burst of applause saluted me, but my eye was 
arrested by the old woman. In the midst of my song, I had indeed observed that 
she let the hand spindle drop, riveted upon me a keen, dark glance, which made 
it exactly seem to me as if the scene of my childhood, which I had described in 
my song, was again renewed. She now raised herself up, and, advancing to me 
with quickening steps, exclaimed, — 

“Thou hast sung thy ransom! the sound of music is stronger than that of gold! 
I saw the lucky star in thy eye when the fish and the bird went down into the 
deep abyss to die! Fly boldly towards the sun, my bold eagle! the old one sits in 
her nest and rejoices in thy flight. No one shall bind thy wings!” 

“Wise Fulvia!” said the robber who had required me to sing, and who now 
bowed with an extraordinary gravity to the old woman, “dost thou know the 
signor? Hast thou heard him improvise before now? 

“T have seen the star in his eye — seen the invisible glory which beamed 
around the child of fortune! He wove his garland; he shall weave one still more 
beautiful, but with unbound hands. Dost thou think of shooting down my young 
eagle in six days, because he will not fix his claws into the back of the fish? Six 
days he shall remain here in the nest, and then he shall fly towards the sun!” — 

She now opened a little cupboard in the wall, and took out paper, upon which 
she was about to write. 

The ink is hard,” said she, “like the dry rock; but thou hast enough of the 
black moisture; scratch thy hand, Cosmo, the old Fulvia thinks also on thy 
happiness!” 

Without saying a word, the robber took his knife, and, putting aside the skin, 
wetted the pen with the blood. The old woman gave it to me to write the words, 
“T travel to Naples!” 

“Thy name under it!” said she; “that is a papal seal 

“What is the meaning of this?” I heard one of the younger men say, as he cast 
an angry glance at the old woman. 

“Does the worm talk?” said she; “defend thyself from the broad foot that 
crushes thee!” 

“We confide in thy prudence, wise mother,” rejoined one of the elder ones; 
“thy will is the tabernacle of blessing and good luck.” 

No more was said. 

The former lively state of feeling returned; the wine-flask circulated. They 
slapped me familiarly on the shoulder; gave me the best pieces of the venison 
which was served up; but the old woman sat as before immovably at work with 
her hand spindle, whilst one of the younger men laid fresh ashes at her feet, 
saying, “Thou art cold, old mother!” 


+” 
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From their conversation, and from the name by which they had addressed her, 
I now discovered that she it was who had told my fortune, as a child, when I, 
with my mother and Mariuccia, wove garlands by Lake Nemi. I felt that my fate 
lay in her hand; she had made me write, “I travel to Naples!” That was my own 
desire, but how was I to get across the barrier without a passport? how was I to 
maintain myself in the foreign city, where I knew no one? To make my début as 
an improvisatore, whilst I was a fugitive from a neighboring city, was a thing I 
dared not to do. My power of language, however, and a singular childish reliance 
on the Madonna, strengthened my soul; even the thought of Annunciata, which 
dissolved into a strange melancholy, brought peace to my heart — a peace like 
that which descends upon the seaman, when, after his ship is gone down, he 
alone is driven in a little boat towards an unknown shore. 

One day after another glided on; the men came and went, and even Fulvia 
was absent for one whole day, and I was alone in the cave with one of the 
robbers. 

This was a young man of about one-and-twenty, of ordinary features, but with 
a remarkably melancholy expression, which almost bordered on insanity; this, 
and his beautiful long hair which fell upon his shoulders, characterized his 
exterior. He sat silent for a long time, with his head sunk upon his arm. At length 
he turned himself to me and said, “Thou canst read: read me a prayer out of this 
book!” and with that he gave me a little prayer-book. I read, and the most 
heartfelt devotion beamed in his large, dark eyes. 

“Why wilt thou leave us?” asked he, offering me his hand good-naturedly; 
“perjury and falsehood dwell in the city as in the wood; only in the wood one has 
fresh air and fewer people.” 

A sort of confidential feeling arose between us; and whilst I shuddered at his 
wild manner, I was touched by his unhappiness. 

“Thou knowest, perhaps,” said he, “the legend of the Prince of Savelli? of the 
gay wedding at Ariccia? It was, to be sure, only a poor peasant and a simple 
country-girl, but she was handsome, and it was her wedding. The rich lord of 
Savelli gave a dance in honor of the bride, and sent her an invitation to his 
garden; but she revealed it to her bridegroom, who dressed himself in her 
clothes, and put on her bridal veil, and went instead of her, and then, when the 
count would have pressed her to his breast, a dagger was driven into his noble 
heart. I knew a count and a bridegroom like these, only the bride was not so 
open-hearted: the rich count celebrated the bridal night, and the bridegroom the 
feast of death with her. Her bosom shone like snow when the pale knife found its 
way to her heart!” 


I looked silently into his face, and had not a word wherewith to express my 
sympathy. 

“Thou thinkest that I never knew love — never, like the bee, drank from the 
fragrant cup!” exclaimed he. “There travelled a high-born English lady to 
Naples; she had a handsome serving-maid with her — health on her cheek and 
fire in her eyes! My comrades compelled them all to dismount from the carriage, 
and to sit in silence on the ground whilst they plundered it. The two women, and 
a young man, the lover of one I fancy he was, we took up among the hills. By 
the time that the ransom came for all three the girl’s red cheeks were gone, and 
her eyes burned less brightly: that came from so much wood among the hills!” 

I turned myself from him, and, as if half to excuse himself, he added, “The 
girl was a Protestant, a daughter of Satan!” In the evening Fulvia returned, and 
gave me a letter, which she commanded me not to read. 

“The mountains have their white caps on; it is time to fly away. Eat and 
drink; we have a long journey before us, and there grow no cakes upon the naked 
rocky path.” 

The young robber placed food on the table in haste, of which I partook, and 
then Fulvia threw a cloak over her shoulders, and hurried me along through dark, 
excavated passages. 

“In the letter lie thy wings,” said she; “not a soldier on the barrier shall ruffle 
a feather of thine, my young eagle! The wishing-rod also lies beside it, which 
will afford thee gold and silver till thou hast fetched up thy own treasures.” 

She now divided, with her naked, thin arm, the thick ivy, which hung like a 
curtain before the entrance to the cavern; it was dark night without, and a thick 
mist enwrapt the mountains. I held fast by her dress, and scarcely could keep up 
with her quick steps along the untrodden path in the dark: like a spirit she went 
forward; bushes and hedges were left behind us on either hand. 

Our march had continued for some time, and we were now in a narrow valley 
between the mountains. Not far from us stood a straw hut, one of those which is 
met with in the Marshes, without walls, and with its roof of reeds down to the 
ground. Light shone from a chink in its low door. We entered, and found 
ourselves as if in a great bee-hive, but all around was quite black from the 
smoke, which had no other exit than through the low door. Pillars and beams, 
nay, even the reeds themselves, were shining with the soot. In the middle of the 
floor was an elevation of brick-work, a few ells long, and probably half as broad; 
on this lay a fire of wood; here the food was cooked, and by this means, also, the 
hut was warmed. Further back was an opening in the wall, which led to a smaller 
hut, which was attached to the greater, just as one sees a small onion grow to the 
mother-bulb; within this lay a woman sleeping, with several children. An ass 


poked forth his head from above them and looked on us. An old man, almost 
naked, with a ragged pair of drawers on, made of goat-skin, came towards us; he 
kissed Fulvia’s hands, and, without a word being exchanged, he threw his 
woolen skin over his naked shoulders, drew forth the ass, and made a sign for 
me to mount. 

“The horse of fortune will gallop better than the ass of the Campagna,” said 
Fulvia. 

The peasant led the ass and me out of the hut. My heart was deeply moved 
with gratitude to the singular old woman, and I bent down to kiss her hand; but 
she shook her head, and then, stroking the hair back from my forehead, I felt her 
cold kiss, saw her once more motioning with her hand, and the twigs and hedges 
hid us from each other. The peasant struck the ass, and then ran on beside him up 
the path: I spoke to him; he uttered a low sound, and gave me, by a sign, to 
understand that he was dumb. My curiosity to read the letter which Fulvia had 
given me let me have no rest; I therefore drew it out and opened it. It consisted 
of various papers, but the darkness forbade me to read a single word, however 
much I strained my eyes. 

When the day dawned, we were upon the ridges of the mountains, where 
alone was to be seen naked granite, with a few creeping plants, and the gray- 
green fragrant artemisia. The heavens were quite clear, scattered over with 
shining stars; a sea-like cloud world lay below us: it was the Marshes which 
stretched themselves out from the mountains of Albano, between Veletri and 
Terracina, bounded by Abruzzi and the Mediterranean Sea. The low, wavy 
clouds of mist shone below us, and I quickly saw how the infinitely blue heaven 
changed to lilac, and then into rose-color, and the mountains even became like 
bright blue velvet. I was dazzled with the pomp of coloring; a fire burned upon 
the side of the mountain, which shone like a star upon the light ground. I folded 
my hands in prayer; my head bowed itself before God in the great church of 
nature, and silently besought, “Let Thy will be done!” 

The daylight was now sufficiently clear for me to see what my letter 
contained; it was a passport in my own name, prepared by the Roman police, and 
signed by the Neapolitan ambassador; an order on the house of Falconet, in 
Naples, for five hundred scudi, and a small note containing the words, 
“Bernardo’s life is out of danger; but do not return to Rome for some months.” 

Fulvia said justly that here were my wings and wishing-rod. I was free; a sigh 
of gratitude arose from my heart. 

We soon reached a more trodden path, where some shepherds were sitting at 
their breakfasts. My guide stopped here; they seemed to know him, and he made 
them understand, by signs with his fingers, that they should invite us to partake 


of their meal, which consisted of bread and buffalo-cheese, to which they drank 
asses’ milk. I enjoyed some mouthfuls, and felt myself strengthened thereby. 

My guide now showed me a path, and the others explained to me that it led 
down the mountains along the Marshes to Terracina, which I could reach before 
evening. I must continually keep this path to the left of the mountains, which 
would, in a few hours, bring me to a canal, which went from the mountains to 
the great high-road, the boundary trees of which I should see as soon as the mist 
cleared away. By following the canal, I should come out upon the high-road, just 
beside a ruined convent, where now stood an inn, called Torre di tre Ponti. 

Gladly would I have bestowed upon my guide a little gift; but I had nothing. 
It then occurred to me that I still had, however, the two scudi, which were in my 
pocket when I left Rome; I had only given up the purse with the money which I 
had received as needful in my flight. Two scudi were thus, for the moment, all 
my ready money; the one I would give to my guide, the other I must keep for my 
own wants till I reached Naples, where I could only avail myself of my bill. I felt 
in my pocket, but vain was all my search; they had long ago taken from me all 
my little property. I had nothing at all: I therefore took off the silk handkerchief 
which I had round my neck, and gave it to the man, offered my hand to the 
others, and struck alone into the path which led down to the Marshes. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE PONTINE MARSHES. — TERRACINA. — AN OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE. — FRA DIAVOLO’S NATIVE CITY. — THE 
ORANGE-GARDEN AT MOLO DI GAETA. — THE NEAPOLITAN 
SIGNORA. — NAPLES. 


MANY people imagine that the Pontine Marshes are only a dreary extent of 
stagnant, slimy water, a melancholy road to travel over: on the contrary, the 
Marshes have more resemblance to the rich plains of Lombardy; yes, they are 
like them, rich to abundance; grass and herbage grow here with a succulence and 
a luxuriance which the north of Italy cannot exhibit. 

Neither can any road be more excellent than that which leads through the 
Marshes, upon which, as on a bowling-green, the carriages roll along between 
unending alleys of lime-trees, whose thick branches afford a shade from the 
scorching beams of the sun. On each side the immense plain stretches itself out 
with its tall grass, and its fresh, green marsh-plants. Canals cross one another, 
and drain off the water which stands in ponds and lakes covered with reeds and 
broad-leaved water-lilies. 

On the left hand, in coming from Rome, the lofty hills of Abruzzi extend 
themselves, with here and there small towns, which, like mountain castles, shine 
with their white walls from the gray rocks. On the right the green plain stretches 
down to the sea where Cape Cicello lifts itself, now a promontory, but formerly 
Circe’s Island, where tradition lands Ulysses. 

As I went along, the mists, which began to dissipate, floated over the green 
extent where the canals shone like linen on a bleaching-ground. The sun glowed 
with the warmth of summer, although it was but the middle of March. Herds of 
buffaloes went through the tall grass. A troop of horses galloped wildly about, 
and struck out with their hind feet, so that the water was dashed around to a great 
height; their bold attitudes, their unconstrained leaping and gamboling, might 
have been a study for an animal-painter. To the left I saw a dark monstrous 
column of smoke, which ascended from the great fire which the shepherds had 
kindled to purify the air around their huts. I met a peasant, whose pale, yellow, 
sickly exterior contradicted the vigorous fertility which the Marshes presented. 
Like a dead man arisen from the grave, he rode upon his black horse, and held a 
sort of lance in his hand with which he drove together the buffaloes which went 


into the swampy mire, where some of them lay themselves down, and stretched 
forth only their dark ugly heads with their malicious eyes. 

The solitary post-houses, of three or four stories high, which were erected 
close by the road-side, showed also, at the first glance, the poisonous effluvia 
which steamed up from the Marshes. The lime-washed walls were entirely 
covered with an unctuous, gray-green mould. Buildings, like human beings, bore 
here the stamp of corruption, which showed itself in strange contrast with the 
rich luxuriance around, with the fresh verdure, and the warm sunshine. 

My sickly soul presented to me here in nature an image of the false happiness 
of life; thus people almost always see the world through the spectacles of 
feeling, and it appears dark or rose-colored according to the hue of the glass 
through which they look. 

About an hour before the Ave Maria I left the Marshes behind me; the 
mountains, with their yellow masses of rock, approached nearer and nearer, and 
close before me stood Terracina in the fertile, Hesperian landscape. Three lofty 
palm-trees, with their fruit, grew not far from the road. The vast orchards, which 
stretched up the mountain-sides, seemed like a great green carpet with millions 
of golden points. Lemons and oranges bowed the branches down to the ground. 
Before a peasant’s hut lay a quantity of lemons, piled together into a heap, as if 
they had been chestnuts which had been shaken down. Rosemary, and wild dark- 
red gillyflowers, grew abundantly in the crevices of the rock, high up among the 
peaks of the cliffs where stood the magnificent remains of the castle of the 
Ostrogothic king Theodoric, and which overlook the city and the whole 
surrounding country. 

My eyes were dazzled with the beautiful picture, and, quietly dreaming, I 
entered Terracina. Before me lay the sea, which I now beheld for the first time 
— the wonderfully beautiful Mediterranean. It was heaven itself in the purest 
ultramarine, which, like an immense plain, was spread out before me. Far out at 
sea I saw islands, like floating clouds of the most beautiful lilac-color, and 
perceived Vesuvius where the dark column of smoke became blue in the far 
horizon. The surface of the sea seemed perfectly still, yet the lofty billows, as 
blue and clear as the ether itself, broke against the shore on which I stood, and 
sounded like thunder among the mountains. 

My eye was riveted like my foot; my whole soul breathed rapture It seemed 
as if that which was physical within me, heart and blood, became spirit, and 
infused itself into it that it might float forth between these two, the infinite sea 
and the heaven above it. Tears streamed down my cheeks, and I was compelled 
to weep like a child. 


Not far from the place where I stood was a large white building, against the 
foundations of which the waves broke. Its lowest story, which lay to the street, 
consisted of an open colonnade, within which stood the carriages of travellers. It 
was the hotel of Terracina, the largest and the handsomest upon the whole way 
between Rome and Naples. 

The cracking of whips reéchoed from the wall of rocks; a carriage with four 
horses rolled up to the hotel. Armed Servants sat on the seat at the back of the 
carriage; a pale, thin gentleman, wrapped in a large bright-colored dressing- 
gown, stretched himself within it The postilion dismounted and cracked his long 
whip several times, whilst fresh horses were put to. The stranger wished to 
proceed, but as he desired to have an escort over the mountains where Fra 
Diavolo and Cesari had bold descendants, he was obliged to wait a quarter of an 
hour, and now scolded, half in English and half in Italian, at the people’s 
laziness, and at the torments and sufferings which travellers had to endure, and 
at length knotted up his pocket-handkerchief into a night-cap, which he drew on 
his head, and then throwing himself into a corner of the carriage, closed his eyes, 
and seemed to resign himself to his fate. 

I perceived that it was an Englishman, who already, in ten days, had travelled 
through the north and the middle of Italy, and in that time had made himself 
acquainted with this country; had seen Rome in one day, and was now going to 
Naples to ascend Vesuvius, and then by the steam-vessel to Marseilles, to gain a 
knowledge, also, of the south of France, which he hoped to do in a still shorter 
time. At length eight well-armed horsemen arrived, the postilion cracked his 
whip, and the carriage and the out-riders vanished through the gate between the 
tall yellow rocks. 

“With all his escort and all his weapons, he is, however, not so safe as my 
strangers,” said a little, square-built fellow, who played with his whip. “The 
English must be very fond of travelling; they always go at a gallop; they are 
queer birds — Santa Philomena di Napoli!” 

“Have you many travellers in your carriage?” inquired I. 

“A heart in every corner,” replied he. “You see, that makes a good four: but 
in the cabriolet there is only one. If the signor wishes to see Naples, that he can 
the day after tomorrow, while the sun still shines on Saint Elmo.” 

We soon agreed, and I was thus relieved from the embarrassment in which 
my entire want of money had placed me. 

“You will perhaps wish to have earnest-money, signor?” asked the vetturino, 
and held out a five-paolo piece between his fingers. 

“Reserve the place for me, with board, and a good bed,” replied I. “Do we set 
off in the morning?” 


“Yes, if it please Saint Antonio and my horses,” said he, “we shall set off at 
three o’clock. We shall have twice to go to the Pass Bureau, and three times to 
be written in the papers; to-morrow is our hardest day.” With these words he 
lifted his cap, and, nodding, left me. 

They showed me to a chamber which looked out to the sea, where the fresh 
wind blew, and the billows heaved themselves, presenting a picture very 
dissimilar to the Campagna, and yet its vast extent led my thoughts to my home 
there, and the old Domenica. It troubled me now that I had not visited her more 
industriously; she loved me with her entire heart, and was certainly the only one 
who did so. Excellenza, Francesca, yes, they also had some affection for me, but 
it was of a peculiar kind. Benefits bound us together, and where these could not 
be mutual there must always remain, between giver and receiver, a gulf, which 
years and days indeed might cover with the climbing plants of devotion, but 
never could fill up. I thought upon Bernardo and Annunciata; my lips tasted salt 
drops which came from my eyes; or, perhaps, from the sea below me, for the 
billows actually dashed high upon the walls. 

Next morning, before day, I rolled with the vetturino and his strangers away 
from Terracina. We drew up at the frontiers just at dawn. All dismounted from 
the carriage, while our passports were inspected. I now for the first time saw my 
companions properly. Among these was a man of about thirty, rather bland, and 
with blue eyes, who excited my attention; I must have seen him before, but 
where I could not remember; the few words I heard him speak betrayed him to 
be a foreigner. 

We were detained a very long time by the passports, because most of them 
were in foreign languages, which the soldiers did not understand. In the mean 
time, the stranger of whom I have spoken took out a book of blank paper, and 
sketched the place where we stood; the two high towers by the gate, through 
which the road passed, the picturesque caves just by, and, in the background, the 
little town upon the mountain. 

I stepped nearer to him, and he turned my attention to he beautiful grouping 
of the goats which stood in the largest cave. At the same moment they sprang 
out; a great bundle of fagots, which had lain in one of the lesser openings of the 
cave, and which served as door to the descent, was withdrawn, and the goats 
skipped out two and two, like the animals which went out of Noah’s ark. A very 
little peasant lad brought up the rear; his little pointed hat, round which a piece 
of twine was tied, the torn stockings, and sandals, to which the short, brown 
cloak, which he had thrown around him, gave him a picturesque appearance. The 
goats tripped up above the cave among the low bushes, whilst the boy, seating 


himself upon a piece of rock which projected above the cave, looked at us and 
the painter, who drew him and the whole scene. 

“Maledetto!” we heard the vetturino exclaim, and saw him running towards 
us at full speed: there was something amiss about the passports. “It was certainly 
with mine,” thought I, anxiously, and the blood mounted to my cheeks. The 
stranger scolded because of the ignorance of the soldiers who could not read, and 
we followed the vetturino up into one of the towers, where we found five or six 
men half-stretched over the table, on which our passports lay spread out. 

“Who is called Frederick?” inquired one of the most important-looking of the 
men at the table. 

“That is I,” replied the stranger; “my name is Frederick, in Italian Federigo.” 

“Thus, then, Federigo the Sixth.” 

“O no! that is my king’s name which stands at the top of my passport.” 

“Indeed!” said the man, and slowly read aloud, “‘Frédéric Six, par la grace de 
Dieu Roi de Danemarc, des Vandales, des Gothes, etc.’ — But what is that?” 
exclaimed the man; “are you a Vandal? they are actually a barbarous people?” 

“Yes,” replied the stranger, laughing; “I am a barbarian who am come to Italy 
to be civilized. My name stands below; it is Frederick, like my king’s; Frederick, 
or Federigo.” 

“Ts he an Englishman?” asked one of the writers. 

“O no!” replied another, “thou confoundest all nations together; thou canst 
surely read that he is out of the north; he is a Russian.” 

Federigo — Denmark — the name struck my soul like a flash of lightning. It 
was, indeed, the friend of ray childhood; my mother’s lodger, him with whom I 
had been into the catacombs, who had given me his beautiful silver watch, and 
drawn lovely pictures for me. 

The passport was correct, and the barrier soldier found it doubly so, when a 
paolo was put into his hand that he might not any longer detain us. 

As soon as we were out again, I made myself known to him; it was actually 
he whom I supposed our Danish Federigo, who had lived with my mother. He 
expressed the most lively joy at again meeting with me, called me still his little 
Antonio. There were a thousand things to be inquired after, and mutually 
communicated. He induced my former neighbor in the cabriolet to exchange 
places with him, and we now sat together; yet once more he pressed my hand, 
laughed and joked. 

I related to him in a few words the occurrences of my life, from the day when 
I went to Domenica’s hut, till the time when I became abbé, and then, making a 
great leap forwards, without touching upon my late adventures, ended by shortly 
saying, “I now go to Naples.” 


He remembered very well the promise which he had made, the last time we 
saw each other in the Campagna, to take me with him for one day to Rome; but 
shortly after that he received a letter from his native country, which obliged him 
to take the long journey home, so that he could not see me again. His love for 
Italy, however, in his native land, became only stronger every year, and at length 
drove him there again. 

“And now, for the first time, I enjoy everything properly,” said he; “drink in 
great draughts of the pure air, and visit again every spot where I was before. 
Here my heart’s fatherland beckons me; here is coloring; here is form. Italy is a 
comucopia of blessing!” 

Time and the way flew on so rapidly in Federigo’s society, that I marked not 
our long detention in the Pass Bureau at Fondi. He knew perfectly how to seize 
upon the poetically beautiful in everything; he became doubly dear and 
interesting to me, and was the best angel of consolation for my afflicted heart. 

“There lies my dirty Itri!” exclaimed he, and pointed to the city before us. 
“You would hardly credit it, Antonio, but in the north, where all the streets are 
so clean, and so regular, and so precise, I have longed for a dirty Italian town, 
where there is something characteristic, something just for a painter. These 
narrow, dirty streets, these gray, grimy stone balconies, full of stockings and 
shirts; windows without regularity, one up, one down, some great, some small; 
here steps four or five ells wide leading up to a door, where the mother sits with 
her hand spindle; and there a lemon-tree, with great yellow fruit, hanging over 
the wall. 

“Yes, that does make a picture! But those cultivated streets, where the houses 
stand like soldiers, where steps and balconies are shorn away, one can make 
nothing at all of!” 

“Here is the native city of Fra Diavolo!” exclaimed those inside the carriage, 
as we rolled into the narrow, dirty Itri, which Federigo found so picturesquely 
beautiful. The city lay high upon a rock beside a deep precipice. The principal 
street was in many places only wide enough for one carriage. 

The greater part of the first stories of the houses were without windows, and 
instead of these, a great broad doorway, through which one looked down, as if 
into a dark cellar. Everywhere was there a swarm of dirty children and women, 
and all reached out their hands to beg; the women laughed, and the children 
screamed and made faces at us. One did not dare to put one’s head out of the 
carriage, lest it should get smashed between it and the projecting houses, from 
which the stone balconies in some places hung out so far above us that it seemed 
as if we drove through an archway. I saw black walls on either hand, for the 
smoke found its way through the open doors up the sooty walls. 


“Tt is a glorious city!” said Federigo, and clapped his bands. 

“A robber city it is,” said the vetturino, when we had passed through it; the 
police compelled one Jialf of the people to flit to quite another city behind the 
mountains, and brought in other inhabitants, but that helped nothing. All runs to 
weed that is planted here. But then, poor folks must live.” The whole 
neighborhood here, upon the great high-road between Rome and Naples, invites 
to robbery. There are places of deep concealment on every hand, in the thick 
olive woods, in the mountain caves, in the walls of the Cyclops, and many other 
ruins. 

Federigo directed my attention to an isolated colossal wall overgrown with 
honeysuckle and climbing plants. It was Cicero’s grave! it was here that the 
dagger of the assassin struck the fugitive: here the lips of eloquence became dust 
“The vetturino will drive us to Cicero’s villa in Mola di Gaeta,” said Federigo. 
“Tt is the best hotel, and has a prospect which rivals that of Naples.” 

The form of the hills was most beautiful, the vegetation most luxuriant; 
presently we rolled along an alley of tall laurels, and saw before us the hotel 
which Federigo had mentioned. The head-waiter stood ready with his napkin, 
and waited for us on the broad steps which were ornamented with busts and 
flowers. 

“Excellenza, is it you?” exclaimed he, as he assisted a somewhat portly lady 
out of the carriage. 

I noticed her; her countenance was pretty, very pretty, and the jet-black eyes 
told me immediately that she was a Neapolitan. 

“Ah yes, it is I,” replied she; “here am I come with my waiting-woman as 
cicisbeo; that is my whole train — I have not a single man-servant with me. 
What do you think of my courage in travelling thus from Rome to Naples?” 

She threw herself like an invalid on the sofa, supported her pretty cheek upon 
her round little hand, and began to study the list of eatables. “Brodetto, 
cipollette, facioli. You know that I cannot bear soup, else I should have a figure 
like Castello dell’ Ovo. A little animelle dorate, and some fennel, is enough for 
me; we must really dine again in Santa Agatha. Ah, now I breathe more freely,” 
continued she, untying the strings of her cap. “Now I feel my Neapolitan air 
blowing — bella Napoli!” exclaimed she, hastily opening the door of the 
balcony, which looked on the sea; and spreading out her arms, she drank in great 
draughts of the fresh air. 

“Can we already see Naples?” inquired I. 

“Not yet,” replied Federigo; “but Hesperia, Armida’s enchanted garden.” 


We went out into the balcony, which was built of stone, and looked out over 
the garden. What magnificence! — richer than fancy can create to itself! Below 
us was a wood of lemon and orange trees, which were overladen with fruit; the 
branches bent themselves down to the ground with their golden load; cypresses 
gigantically tall as the poplars of the North of Italy, formed the boundary of the 
garden; they seemed doubly dark against the clear, heaven-blue sea which 
stretched itself behind them, and dashed its waves above the remains of the baths 
and temples of antiquity, outside the low wall of the garden. Ships and boats, 
with great white sails, floated into the peaceful harbor, around which Gaeta, with 
its lofty buildings, stretches itself. A little mountain elevates itself above the city, 
and this is crowned with a ruin. 

My eye was dazzled with the great beauty of the scene. 

“Do you see Vesuvius? — How it smokes!” said Federigo, and pointed to the 
left, where the rocky coast elevated itself, like light clouds, which reposed upon 
the indescribably beautiful sea. 

With the soul of a child I gave myself up to the rich magnificence around me, 
and Federigo was as happy as myself. We could not resist going below under the 
tall orange-trees, and I kissed the golden fruit which hung upon the branches; 
took from the many which lay on the ground, and threw them like golden balls 
up in the air, and over the sulphur-blue lake. 

“Beautiful Italy!” shouted Federigo, triumphantly. “Yes, thus stood thy image 
before me in the distant North. In my remembrance blew this air which I now 
inspire with every breath I draw. I thought of thy olive groves when I saw our 
willows; I dreamed of the abundance of the oranges when I saw the golden 
apples in the peasants’ gardens beside the fragrant clover-field; but the green 
waters of the Baltic never become blue like the beautiful Mediterranean; the 
heavens of the North never become so high, so rich in color, as the warm, 
glorious south. Its gladness was inspiration, its speech became poetry. 

“What longings I had in my home?” said he. “They are happier who have 
never seen Paradise, than they who, having seen it, are driven forth, never to 
return. My home is beautiful; Denmark is a flowery garden, which can measure 
itself with anything on the other side the Alps; it has beech-woods and the sea. 
But what is earthly beauty compared with heavenly? Italy is the land of 
imagination and beauty; doubly happy are they who salute it for the second 
time!” 

And he kissed, as I had done, the golden oranges; tears ran down his cheeks, 
and throwing himself on my neck, his lips burned on my forehead. With this my 
heart opened itself to him entirely; he was not indeed a stranger to me, he was 
the friend of my childhood. I related to him my life’s last great adventure, and 


felt my heart lighter by the communication; by speaking Annunciata’s name 
aloud, by telling of my suffering and my misfortune; and Federigo listened to me 
with the sympathy of an honest friend. I told him of my flight, of my adventure 
in the robbers’ cave; of Fulvia, and what I knew of Bernardo’s recovery. He 
offered me his hand with the truest friendliness, and looked, with his light blue 
eyes, sympathizingly into my soul. 

A suppressed sigh was heard close to us behind the hedge; but the tall laurels, 
and the orange-branches, bowed down with their fruit, concealed all; any one 
might very well have stood there and heard every word I said; of that I had not 
thought. We turned the branches aside, and close beside us, before the entrance 
to the ruins of Cicero’s bath, sat the Neapolitan signora, bathed in tears. 

“Ah, young gentleman,” exclaimed she, “I am entirely guiltless of this. I was 
sitting here already when you came with your friend; it is so charming here, and 
so cool! You talked so loud, and I was in the middle of your history before I 
remarked that it was quite a private affair. You have affected me deeply. You 
shall have no cause to repent that I have become privy to it; my tongue is as 
dumb as the dead.” 

Somewhat embarrassed I bowed before the strange signora, who had thus 
become acquainted with my heart’s history. At length Federigo sought to 
console me by saying that nobody knew to what it might lead. 

“T am,” said he, “a real Turk in my reliance on fate; besides, after all, there 
are no State secrets in the whole of it every heart has, in its archives, such painful 
memoirs. Perhaps it was her own youth’s history which she heard in yours; I can 
believe it, for people have seldom tears for other’s troubles, excepting when they 
resemble their own. We are all egotists, even in our greatest sufferings and 
anxieties.” 

We were soon again in the carriage, rolling on our way. The whole country 
round us was of a luxuriant character; the broad-leaved aloe grew close by the 
road to the height of a man, and was used as a fence. The large weeping-willow 
seemed to kiss, with its depending, ever moving branches, its own shadow upon 
the ground. 

Towards sunset we crossed the river Garigliano, where formerly stood the old 
Mintura; it was the yellow Liris, which I saw overgrown with reeds, as when 
Marius concealed himself here from the cruel Sylla. But we were yet a long way 
from Santa Agatha. 

The darkness descended, and the signora became extremely uneasy on 
account of robbers, and looked out continually to see that nobody cut away the 
luggage from behind the carriage. In vain the vetturino cracked his whip, and 


repeated his maledetto, for the dark night advanced faster than he did. At length 
we Saw lights before us. We were at Santa Agatha. 

The signora was wonderfully silent at supper; but it did not escape me how 
much her eye rested upon me. And the next morning, before our journey, when I 
went to drink my glass of coffee, she came up to me with great amiability. We 
were quite alone; she offered me her hand, and said, good-humoredly and 
familiarly, — 

“You do not bear any ill-will towards me? I am perfectly ashamed before 
you; and yet I am quite guiltless of the whole thing.” 

I prayed her to make herself easy, and assured her that I had the greatest 
confidence in her womanly spirit. 

“Yet you know nothing of me,” said she, “but you may do; probably my 
husband can be useful to you in the great foreign city. You can visit me and him. 
You, perhaps, have no acquaintance; and a young man can so easily make an 
error in his choice.” 

I thanked her heartily for her sympathy. It affected me. One, however, meets 
with good people everywhere. 

“Naples is a dangerous city!” said she; but Federigo entered, and interrupted 
us. 

We were soon again seated in the carriage. The glass windows were put 
down; we became all better acquainted as we approached our common goal — 
Naples. Federigo was enraptured with the picturesque groups which we met. 
Women, with red cloaks turned over their heads, rode past on asses, a young 
child at the breast or sleeping with an elder one in the basket at their feet. A 
whole family rode upon one horse; the wife behind the husband, and rested her 
arm or head against his shoulder, and seemed to sleep; the man had before him 
his little boy, who sat and played with the whip. It was such a group as Pignelli 
has given in his beautiful scenes out of the life of the people. 

The air was gray; it rained a little; we could neither see Vesuvius nor Capri. 
The corn stood juicy and green in the field under the tall fruit-trees and poplars, 
round which the vines enwreathed themselves. 

“Do you see,” said the signora, “our Campagna is a table well spread with 
bread, fruit, and wine; and you will soon see our gay city and our swelling sea!” 

Towards evening we approached it. The splendid Toledo Street lay before us; 
it was really a corso. On every hand were illumined shops; tables which stood in 
the street, laden with oranges and figs, were lit up by lamps and gayly colored 
lanterns. The whole street, with its innumerable lights in the open air, looked like 
a stream sprinkled over with stars. On each side stood lofty houses, with 
balconies before every window, nay, often quite round the comer, and within 


’ 


these stood ladies and gentlemen, as if it were still a merry carnival. One 
carriage passed another, and the horses slipped on the smooth slabs of lava with 
which the street was paved. Now a little cabriolet on two wheels came by; from 
five to six people sat in the little carriage, ragged lads stood behind it, and 
beneath, in the shaking net, lay quite snugly a half naked lazzarone. One single 
horse drew the whole crowd, and yet it went at a gallop. There was a fire kindled 
before a corner house, before which lay two half-naked fellows, clad only in 
drawers, and with the vest fastened with one single button, who played at cards. 
Hand-organs and hurdygurdies were playing, to which women were singing; all 
were screaming, all running one among another — soldiers, Greeks, Turks, 
English. I felt myself transported into quite another world; a more southern life 
than that which I had known breathed around me. The signora clapped her hands 
at the sight of her merry Naples. “Rome,” she said, “was a grave beside her 
laughing city.” 

We turned into the Largo del Castello, one of the largest squares in Naples, 
which leads down to the sea, and the same noise and the same crowd met us 
here. Around us we saw illuminated theatres, on the outside of which were 
bright pictures, which represented the principal scenes of the pieces which were 
being performed within. Aloft, on a scaffold, stormed a Bajazzo family. The 
wife cried out to the spectators; the husband blew the trumpet, and the youngest 
son beat them both with a great riding-whip, whilst a little horse stood upon its 
hind-legs in the back scene, and read out of an open book. A man stood, and 
fought and sang in the midst of a crowd of sailors, who sat in a corner; he was an 
improvisatore. An old fellow read aloud, out of a book, “Orlando Furioso,” as I 
was told; his audience were applauding him just as we passed by. 

“Monte Vesuvio!” cried the signora; and I now saw, at the end of the street, 
where the light-house stood, Vesuvius, lifting itself high in the air, and the fire- 
red lava, like a stream of blood, rolling down from its side. Above the crater 
hung a cloud, shining red from the reflected glow of the lava; but I could see 
only the whole for a moment. The carriage rolled away with us across the square 
to the Hotel Casa Tedesca. Close beside this stood a little puppet theatre, and a 
still smaller one was erected before it, where punchinello made his merry leaps, 
peeped, twirled himself about, and made his funny speeches. All around was 
laughter. Only very few paid attention to the monk who stood at the opposite 
comer, and preached from one of the projecting stone steps. An old broad- 
shouldered fellow, who looked like a sailor, held the cross, on which was the 
picture of the Redeemer. The monk cast flaming glances at the wooden theatre 
of the puppets, which drew the attention of the people away from his speech. 


“Ts this Lent?” I heard him say. “Is this the time consecrated to Heaven? the 
time in which we should, humbled in the flesh, wander in sackcloth and in 
ashes? Carnival time is it? Carnival always, night and day, year out and year in, 
till you post down into the depths of hell! There you can twirl, there you can 
grin, can dance, and keep festino in the eternal pool and torment of hell!” 

His voice raised itself more and more; the soft Neapolitan dialect rung in my 
ear like swaying verse, and the words melted melodiously one into another. But 
all the more his voice ascended, ascended also that of punchinello, and he leaped 
all the more comically, and was all the more applauded by the people; then the 
monk, in a holy rage, snatched the cross from the hand of the man who bore it, 
rushed forward with it, and, exhibiting the crucified, exclaimed, “See, here is the 
true punchinello! Him shall you see, him shall you hear! For that you shall have 
eyes and ears! Kyrie eleison!” and, impressed by the holy sign, the whole crowd 
dropped upon their knees, and exclaimed with one voice, “Kyrie eleison!” Even 
the puppet-player let fall his punchinello. I stood beside our carriage, 
wonderfully struck by the scene. 

Federigo hastened to obtain a carriage to take the signora to her home. She 
extended her hand to him, with her thanks; then, throwing her arm around my 
neck, I felt a warm kiss upon my lips, and heard her say, “Welcome to Naples!” 
And, from the carriage which conveyed her away, she waved kisses with her 
hand, and we ascended to the chamber in the hotel which the waiter assigned to 
us. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PAIN AND CONSOLATION. — NEARER ACQUAINTANCE WITH 


THE SIGNORA. — THE LETTER. — HAVE I MISUNDERSTOOD 
HER? 

AFTER Federigo was in bed, I continued sitting in the open balcony, which 
looked into the street, with Vesuvius before me. The extraordinary world, in 
which I seemed to be as in a dream, forbade me to sleep. By degrees it became 
more and more quiet in the street below me: the lights were extinguished: it was 
already past midnight. My eye rested upon the mountain, where the pillar of fire 
raised itself up from the crater, towards the blood-red, broad mass of cloud, 
which, united to this, seemed like a mighty pine-tree of fire and flame: the lava 
streams were the roots, with which it embraced the mountain. 

My soul was deeply impressed by this great spectacle — the voice of God, 
which spoke from the volcano, as from the still silent night-heaven. It was one of 
those moments which occurs now and then, when, so to say, the soul stands face 
to face with its God. I comprehended something of his omnipotence, wisdom, 
and goodness — comprehended something of Him, whose servants are the 
lightning and the whirlwind; yet, without whose permission not even a sparrow 
falls to the earth. My own life stood clearly before me: I saw in the whole a 
wonderful guiding and directing; every misfortune even, and every sorrow, had 
brought about a change for the better. The unhappy death of my mother by the 
runaway horses, whilst I stood a poor helpless child, seemed to shape out for me 
a better future; for was not, perhaps, the peculiar and nobler reason which 
afterwards induced Excellenza to take charge of my bringing up the 
circumstance of his having been the innocent cause of my misfortune? The strife 
between Mariuccia and Peppo, the fearful moments which I passed in his house, 
drove me out upon the stream of the world; for unless I had dwelt with old 
Domenica, on the dreary Campagna, the attention of Excellenza had perhaps 
never been directed to me. 

Thus I reviewed in thought scene after scene of my life, and found the highest 
wisdom and goodness in the chain of events; nor was it until I came to that last 
link, that all seemed to fall asunder. My acquaintance with Annunciata was like 
a spring day, which in a moment had expanded every flower-bud in my soul. 
With her I could have become everything: her love would have perfected the 
happiness of my life. Bernardo’s sentiment towards her was not pure like mine: 


even had he suffered for a moment by losing her, his pain would have been 
short: he would soon have learned to console himself; but that Annunciata loved 
him annihilated all my life’s happiness. Here I comprehended not the wisdom of 
the Almighty, and felt nothing but pain, because of all my vanished dreams. At 
that moment a cittern sounded under the balcony; and I saw a man, with a cloak 
thrown over his shoulders, who touched the strings from which trembled notes 
of love. Shortly afterwards, the door of the opposite house opened quite softly, 
and the man vanished behind it — a happy lover, who went to kisses and 
embraces. 

I looked up to the star-bright air — to the brilliant dark blue sea which 
gleamed redly with the reflected light of the lava and the eruption. 

“Glorious nature!” burst forth from my heart. “Thou art my mistress! Thou 
claspest me to thy heart — openest to me thy heaven, and thy breath kisses me 
on my lips and brow! Thee will I sing, thy beauty, thy holy greatness! I will 
repeat before the people the deep melodies which thou singest in my soul! Let 
my heart bleed; the butterfly which struggles upon the needle becomes most 
beautiful: the stream which, hurled as a waterfall from the rock, scatters itself in 
foam, is more glorious! — that is the poet’s lot. Life is, indeed, only a short 
dream. When in that other world I again meet Annunciata, she will also love me. 
All pure souls love One another: arm in arm the blessed spirits advance towards 
God!” 

Thus dreamed my thoughts; and courage and power to come forth as an 
improvisatore, as well as a strong delight in so doing, filled my soul. One thing 
alone lay heavily on my heart — what would Francesca and Excellenza say to 
my flight from home, and my début as improvisatore? They believed me 
industriously and quietly occupied with my books in Rome. This consciousness 
allowed me to have no rest: I determined, therefore, that same night to write to 
them. 

With filial confidence, I related to them everything which had occurred, every 
single circumstance — my love for Annunciata, and the consolation which alone 
I found in nature and in art; and concluded with an urgent prayer for an answer, 
as favorable as their hearts could give me; nor before I obtained this would I take 
one step, or come forward in public. Longer than a month they must not let me 
languish. 

My tears fell upon the letter as I wrote it; but I felt relieved by it; and when I 
had ended it, I quickly slept more soundly and calmly than I had done for a long 
time. 

The following day, Federigo and I arranged our affairs., He removed into a 
new lodging, in one of the side streets. I remained at the Casa Tedesca, where I 


could see Vesuvius and the sea, two world’s wonders which were new to me. I 
industriously visited the Museo Bourbonico, the theatres, and the promenades; 
and during a three days’ residence in the foreign city, had made myself very well 
acquainted with it. 

An invitation for Federigo and me came from Professor Maretti, and his wife 
Santa. At the first moment I believed this to be a mistake, as I knew neither the 
one nor the other, and yet the invitation seemed to have particular reference to 
me; I was to bring Federigo with me. On inquiry, I found that Maretti was a very 
learned man, an antiquarian; and that Signora Santa had lately returned home 
from a visit in Rome. I and Federigo had made her acquaintance on the journey. 
Thus then she was the Neapolitan signora. 

In the course of the evening, Federigo and I went. We found a numerous 
company in a well-lighted saloon, the polished marble floor of which reflected 
the lights; whilst a large scaldino, with a loose iron grating, diffused a mild 
warmth. 

Signora, or, aS we now indeed know her name, Santa, met us with open arms. 
Her light blue silk dress was very becoming to her: had she not been so stout, 
she would have been very lovely. She introduced us to her company, and prayed 
us to make ourselves quite at home. 

“Into my house,” said she, “enter none but friends: you will soon become 
acquainted with them all.” With this she mentioned several names, pointing to 
different persons. 

“We talk, we dance, we have a little singing,” said she, “and so the time flies 
on.” 

She pointed out seats to us. A young lady was seated at the piano, and sung: it 
was precisely the very same aria which Annunciata had sung in “Dido”; but it 
sounded with quite another expression, and seized upon the soul with a much 
less powerful effect. Yet I was compelled, with the rest, to applaud the singer; 
and now she struck a few accords, and played a lively dance: two or three 
gentlemen took their ladies, and floated over the polished, smooth floor. I 
withdrew myself into a window: a little half-famished looking man, with ever- 
moving, glassy eyes, bowed himself deeply before me. I had remarked him, like 
a little kobold, incessantly popping in and out of the door. In order to get up a 
conversation, I began to speak of the eruption of Vesuvius, and how beautiful 
the lava-stream was. 

“That is nothing, my friend,” replied he, “nothing to the great eruption of 96, 
which Pliny describes: then the ashes flew as far as Constantinople. We have 
also, in my time, gone with umbrellas in Naples, because of the ashes; but 
between Naples and Constantinople there is a difference. The classical time 


excelled us in everything — a time in which we should have prayed, “Serus in 
celum redeas!” 

I spoke of the theatre of San Carlo; and the man went back to the car of 
Thespis, and gave me a treatise on the tragic and comic Muses. I dropped a word 
about the mustering of the royal troops; and he immediately went into the 
ancient mode of warfare, and commanding of the whole phalanx. The only 
question which he himself asked me was, whether I studied the history of art, 
and gave myself up to antiquities. I said that the whole world’s life, everything 
lay near to my heart; that I felt called upon to be a poet; and the man then 
clapped his hands, and began to declaim about my lyre, — 


“O decus Phoebi, et dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo Jovis!” 


“Has he now got hold of you?” said Santa, laughing, and coming up to us; 
“then are you already deep in Sesostris’ age. But your own times have demands 
upon you; there sit ladies on the opposite side with whom you must dance.” 

“But I do not dance; never did dance,” replied I. 

“But if I,” said she, “the lady of the house were to ask you to dance with me, 
you would not refuse.” 

“Yes, indeed; for I should dance so badly that we should both of us fall on the 
smooth floor.” 

“A beautiful idea!” exclaimed she, and skipped across to Federigo, and soon 
were they two floating through the room. 

“A lively woman!” said the husband, and added, “and handsome, very 
handsome, Signor Abbé.” 

“Very handsome,” replied I politely, and then we were, Heaven knows how, 
deep in the Etruscan Vases. He offered himself as my guide in the Museo 
Bourbonico, and explained to me what great masters they had been who had 
painted these brittle treasures, in which every line contributed to the beauty of 
the figures in expression of attitude, and who were obliged to paint them whilst 
the clay was warm, it not being possible to rub anything out, whilst, on the 
contrary, every line which had once been made must remain there. 

“Are you yet deep in history?” inquired Santa, who again came up to us. “The 
consequence then follows!” exclaimed she, laughing, and drew me away from 
the pedant, whilst she whispered, half aloud, “Do not let my husband annoy you! 
You must be gay, must take part in the gayety! I will seat you here; you shall 
relate to me what you have seen, heard, and enjoyed.” 


I then told her how much Naples pleased me; told her of that which had given 
me most delight; of a little trip I had this afternoon made through the grotto of 
Posilippo, besides which I had discovered, in a thick vine grove, the ruins of a 
little church, which had been converted into a family dwelling, whilst the 
friendly children, and the handsome woman who had served me with wine, had 
greatly contributed to make it all only the more romantic. 

“Then you have been making acquaintances?” said she, laughing, and lifting 
her forefinger; “nay, there is no need for you to be confused about it: at your age 
the heart does not amuse itself with a Lent sermon.” 

This was about all that I learned this evening of Signora Santa and her 
husband. There was something in her manner that expressed itself in an ease, a 
naiveté peculiar to the Neapolitans, a cordiality which wonderfully attracted me 
to her. Her husband was erudite, and that was no fault; he would be the best 
guide for me in the Museum. And so he was; and Santa, whom I often visited, 
became to me more and more attractive. The attentions which she showed to me 
flattered me, and her sympathy opened my heart and my lips. I knew but very 
little of the world, was in many things a complete child, and grasped, therefore, 
the first hand which extended itself kindly towards me, and, in return for a hand- 
pressure, gave my whole confidence. 

One day, Signora Santa touched upon the most important moment of my life, 
my separation from Annunciata, and I found consolation and relief in speaking 
freely of it to the sympathizing lady. That she could see many faults in Bernardo, 
after I had given a description of him, was a sort of consolation to me; but that 
she could also find failings in Annunciata I could not pardon. 

“She is too small for the stage,” said she, “altogether too slenderly made; that 
certainly you will concede to me? Some substance there must be as long as we 
belong to this world. I know, to be sure, right well, that here, in Naples, all the 
young men were captivated by her beauty. It was the voice, the incomparably 
fine voice, which transported them into the spirit-world, where her fine form had 
its abode. If I were a man, I should never fall in love with such a being; I should 
actually fear her falling to pieces at my first embrace.” 

She made me smile, and that, perhaps, thought I, was her intention. To 
Annunciata’s talent, mind, and pure heart, she did the fullest justice. 

During the last evening, inspired by the beauty of the surrounding country 
and my own excited state of feeling, I had written some short poems: “Tasso in 
Captivity,” 

“The Begging Monk,” and some other little lyrical pieces, which perfectly 
expressed my unhappy love, and the shattered picture-world which floated in my 
soul. I began to read them to Santa, but in the middle of the first my feelings, 


which I had there described, so entirely overpowered me, that I burst into tears; 
with that she pressed my hand, and wept with me. 

With these tears she bound me forever! 

Her house became to me a home. I regularly longed for the hour when I 
should again converse with her. Her humor, the comical ideas which she often 
started, made me frequently laugh, although I was compelled to feel how very 
different was Annunciata’s wit and merriment — how much nobler and purer; 
but then, as no Annunciata lived for me, I was grateful and devoted to Santa. 

“Have you lately,” she asked me one day, “seen the handsome woman, near 
Posilippo, and the romantic house which is half a church?” 

“Only once since,” I replied. 

“She was very friendly?” inquired Santa, “the children were gone out as 
guides, and the husband was on the lake. Take care of yourself, signor: on that 
side of Naples lies the under-world!” 

I honestly assured her that nothing but the romantic scenery drew me towards 
the grotto of Posilippo. 

“Dear friend,” said she, confidentially, “I know the thing better! Your heart 
was full of love, of the first strong love to her, whom I will not call unworthy, 
but who, however, did not act openly towards you! Do not say one word to me 
against this: she occupied your soul, and you have torn yourself from this image 
— have given her up, as you yourself have assured me, and therefore there is a 
vacancy in your soul which craves to be filled. Formerly you lived alone in your 
books and your dreams; the singer has drawn you down into the world of human 
life; you are become flesh and blood, like the rest of us, and these assert their 
right. And why should they not? I never judge a young man with severity; and 
besides this, they can act as they will!” 

I objected to this last assertion, but as to the desolation which remained in my 
soul after the loss of Annunciata, she was right in that; but what could supply the 
place of that lost image? 

“You are not like other people!” continued she; “you are a poetical being; and 
do you see, even the ideal Annunciata required something more of a realist; for 
that reason she preferred Bernardo, who was so much inferior to you in soul. 
But,” added she, “you beguile me to talk to you as it is hardly becoming for me, 
as a lady, to do; your wonderful simplicity and your little knowledge of the 
world makes one become as naive in speech as you are in thoughts;” and with 
this she laughed aloud and patted me on the cheek. 

In the evening, when I sat alone with Federigo, and he became merry and 
confidential, he told me of the happy days which he spent in Rome, in which his 


heart also had beaten strongly; Mariuccia had played her part in these 
adventures. 

Many young men came to the house of the Professor Maretti; they danced 
well, talked excellently in company, received glances of favor from the ladies, 
and were esteemed by the men. I had known them but for a short time, and yet 
they confided to me already their hearts’ affairs, which I shrunk from doing, 
even with Bernardo, and which only my ingrained affection for him made me 
tolerate in him! Yes, they were all different from me. Was Santa actually right? 
should I be only a poetical being in this world? That Annunciata really loved 
Bernardo was a sufficient proof thereof; my spiritual I was perhaps dear to her, 
but I myself could not win her. 

I had now been a month in Naples, and yet had heard nothing either of her or 
of Bernardo. At that time the post brought me a letter; I seized it with a 
throbbing heart, looked at the seal and the direction to divine of its contents. I 
recognized the Borghese arms and the old Excellenza’s handwriting. I hardly 
dared to open it “Eternal mother of God!” I prayed, “be gracious to me! Thy will 
directs all things for the best!” 

I opened the letter and read: — 

“SIGNOR, — Whilst I believed that you were availing yourself of the 
opportunity which I afforded to you of learning something, and of becoming a 
useful member of society, all is going on quite otherwise; quite differently to my 
intentions regarding you. As the innocent occasion of your mother’s death, have 
I done this for you. We are quits. 

“Make your début as improvisatore, as poet, when and how you will, but give 
me this one proof of your so much-talked-of gratitude, never to connect my 
name, my solicitude for you, with your public life. The very great service which 
you might have rendered me by learning something, you would not render; the 
very small one of calling me benefactor is so repugnant to me, that you cannot 
do anything more offensive to me than to do that!” 

The blood stagnated at my heart; my hands dropped powerless on my knees; 
but I could not weep; that would have relieved my soul. 

“Jesus, Maria!” stammered I; my head sank down on the table. Deaf, without 
thought, without pain even, I lay immovably in this position. I had not a word 
with which to pray to God and the saints; they also, like the world, seemed to 
have forsaken me. 

At that moment Federigo entered. 

“Art thou ill, Antonio?” asked he, pressing my hand; “one must not thus wall 
oneself in so with one’s grief. Who knows whether thou wouldst have been 


happy with Annunciata? That which is best for us always happens; that I have 
found more than once, although not in the most agreeable way. 

Without a word I handed to him the letter, which he read; in the mean time 
my tears found a free course, but I was ashamed to let him see me weeping, and 
turned away from him; he pressed me in his arms and said, “Weep freely; weep 
all thy grief out, and then thou wilt be better.” 

When I was somewhat calmer, he inquired from me whether I had taken any 
resolve. A thought then passed through my soul; I would reconcile the Madonna 
to me, to whose service I was dedicated as a child; in her had I found a protector, 
and my future belonged to her. 

“Tt is best,” said I, “that I become a monk; for that my fate has prepared me; 
there is nothing more for me in this world. I am besides that only a poetical 
being, not a man, like the rest of you! Yes, in the bosom of the, Church is a 
home and peace for me!” 

“Be reasonable, however, Antonio!” said Federigo to me. “Let Excellenza, let 
the world see that there is power in thee; let the adverse circumstances of life 
elevate and not depress thee. I think and hope, however, that thou wilt be only a 
monk for this evening; to-morrow, when the sun shines warmly into thy heart, 
thou wilt not be one. Thou art really an improvisatore, a poet, and hast soul and 
knowledge. Everything will be glorious, excellent. To-morrow we will take a 
cabriolet, and drive to Herculaneum and Pompeii, and will ascend Vesuvius. We 
have not been there; thou must be amused and brought again into humor, and 
when all the dark fumes are dissipated, then will we talk about the future quite 
rationally. Now thou goest with me to the Toledo; we will amuse ourselves. Life 
speeds on at a gallop, and all of us have, like the snail, our burden upon our 
backs, it matters not whether of lead or mere playthings, if they are alike 
oppressive.” 

His solicitude for me affected me; I was still supported by a friend. Without a 
word I took my hat and followed him. 

Music was merrily sounding in the square from one of the little wooden 
theatres; we remained standing before it among a great crowd of people. The 
whole artistic family stood as usual upon the stage; the man and woman, in gay 
clothes, hoarse with shouting; a pale little boy, with a care-depressed 
countenance, and in a white dress, stood and played upon the violin, whilst two 
little sisters twirled about in a lively dance. The whole thing appeared to me very 
tragical. 

“The unhappy beings!” thought I, “uncertain as theirs, lies also my fate.” I 
linked my arm closely in Federigo’s, and could not repress the sigh which 
ascended from my breast. 


“Now be calm and rational,” whispered Federigo. “First of all, we will take a 
little walk to let the wind blow on thy red eyes, and then we will visit Signora 
Maretti; she will either laugh thee quite gay again, or else weep with thee, till 
thou art tired; she can do that better than I can.” 

Thus for some time we wandered up and down the great street, and then went 
to the house of Maretti. 

“At length you are come one evening out of the common course,” exclaimed 
Santa kindly as we entered. 

“Signor Antonio is in his elegiac mood; it must be removed by mirth, and to 
whom could I bring him better than to you. Tomorrow We drive to Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, ascend Vesuvius: if we could only be blessed with an eruption.” 

Carpe Diem” broke forth from Maretti. “I should delight to make the journey 
with you, but not to ascend Vesuvius; only to see how it goes with the 
excavations in Pompeii. I have just received from there some little glass 
omaments of various colors; these I have arranged according to their shades, and 
have within an opusculum on them. You must see these treasures,” said he, 
turning to Federigo, “and give me a hint with regard to color. And you,” 
continued he, clapping me on the shoulder, “you shall begin to be merry, and 
then afterwards we will empty a glass of Falernian, and sing with Horace, — 


“Ornatus viridi tempora pampino, 
Liber vota bonos ducit ad exitus.’” 


I remained alone with Santa. 

“Have you written anything lately?” inquired she. “You look as if you had 
been composing one of those beautiful pieces which so wonderfully speak to the 
heart. I have thought many times on you and your Tasso, and have felt myself 
quite pensive, although you very well know that I do not belong to the weeping 
sisterhood. Be now in a good humor. Look at me; you say nothing 
complimentary; you see nothing, say nothing about my new dress. See how 
becoming it is; a poet must have an eye for everything. I am slender as a pine; 
regularly thin? Is it not so?” 

“That one sees immediately,” was my reply. 

“Flatterer!” interrupted she, “am I not as usual? My dress hangs quite loosely 
upon me! Now what is there to blush about? You are, however, a man! We must 
have you more in womens society, and thus educate you a little; that we can do 
excellently. Now sit down; my husband and Federigo are up to the ears in their 
blessed antiquity; let us live for the present; one has much more enjoyment in 


that! You shall taste our excellent Falernian wine, and that directly; you can 
drink of it again with the other two.” 

I refused, and attempted to begin an ordinary conversation on the events of 
the day; but I found, only too plainly, how abstracted I was. 

“T am only a burden to you,” said I, rising, and about to take my hat. “Pardon 
me, signora; I am not well, and that it is which makes me unsociable.” 

“You will not leave me?” said she, drawing me back to my chair, and looking 
sympathizingly and anxiously into my face. “What has happened? Have 
confidence in me. I mean it so honestly and so kindly towards you! Do not let 
my petulance wound you. It is only my nature. Tell me what has happened; have 
you had letters? Is Bernardo dead?” 

“No, God be praised!” returned I; “it is another thing, quite another.” 

I wished not to have spoken of Excellenza’s letter; yet, in my distress, I 
disclosed everything to her quite open-heartedly, and with tears in her eyes she 
besought me not to be troubled. 

“T am thrust out of the world,” said I; “forsaken by every one; nobody — 
nobody at all loves me.” 

“Yes, Antonio,” exclaimed she, “you are loved. You are handsome; you are 
good; my husband loves you, and I love you;” and with these words I felt a 
burning kiss upon my brow, her arm clasped my neck, and her cheek touched 
mine. 

My blood became like flame, a trembling went through my limbs; it was as if 
my breath stood still; never had I felt so before; the door opened, and Federigo 
and Maretti entered. 

“Your friend is ill,” said she, in her usual tone; “he has almost terrified me. 
Pale and red in one moment; I thought he would have fainted in my arms, but 
now he is better; is it not so, Antonio?” 

And then, as if nothing had happened, as if nothing had been said, she jested 
about me. I felt my own heart beat, and a feeling of shame and indignation arose 
in my soul; I turned from her, the beautiful daughter of sin. 

“Quoe sit hiems Velioe, quod celum, Vala Salerni!” said Maretti. “How is it 
with heart and head, signor? What has he now done, the ferus Cupido, who 
always sharpens the bloody arrow on the glowing whetstone?” 

The Falernian wine sparkled in the glass. Santa clinked her glass against 
mine, and said, with an extraordinary expression, “To better times!” 

“To better times!” repeated Federigo. “One must never despair.” 

Maretti touched his glass to mine also, and nodded, “To better times!” 

Santa laughed aloud, and stroked my cheek. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


RAMBLE THROUGH HERCULANEUM AND POMPETI. — THE 
EVENING ON VESUVIUS. 


THE next moming Federigo fetched me. Maretti joined us. Fresh morning 
breezes blew from the sea, and our carriage rolled round the bay from Naples to 
Herculaneum. 

“How the smoke whirls from Vesuvius!” said Federigo, and pointed to the 
mountain. “We shall have a glorious evening.” 

“The smoke whirled in another manner,” said Maretti; “it went like the 
shadow of a cloud over the whole country, anno 79 post Christum. At that time 
the cities which we now go to visit were buried under lava and ashes!” 

Exactly where the suburbs of Naples end, begin the cities Sant Giovanni, 
Portici, and Recina, which lie so close that they may be regarded as one city. We 
had reached the goal before I was aware of it, and drew up before a house in 
Recina. Under the street here, under the whole city, lies Herculaneum buried. 
Lava and ashes covered the whole city in a few hours; people forgot its 
existence, and the city of Recina rose above it. 

We entered the nearest house, in the garden of which was a large open well, 
through which a spiral staircase descended. 

“See you, gentlemen,” said Maretti; “it was post Christum 1720 that the 
Prince of Elboeuf had this well dug. As soon as they had descended a few feet, 
they found statues; and so the excavation was forbidden (mirabile dictu) For 
thirty years not a hand moved itself before Charles of Spain came here, ordered 
the well to be dug deeper, and they stood upon a great stone staircase, such as we 
now see here!” 

The daylight descended here but to a short distance; and these were the seats 
of the great theatre of Herculaneum. 

Our guides kindled a light for each of us to carry, and we descended to the 
depth of the well, and now stood upon the seats on which the spectators, 
seventeen hundred years before, had sat; like a giant body, had laughed, been 
affected by, and had applauded the scenes of life which had been represented! 

A little low door, close by, led us into a large, spacious passage. We 
descended to the orchestra; saw there the different apartments for the different 
musicians, the dressing-room, and the scenes themselves. The greatness of the 
whole deeply impressed me. It could be lighted for us only piecemeal, yet it 


seemed to me much larger than the theatre of San Carlo. Silent, dark, and 
desolate, lay all around us, and a world rioted above us. As we imagine that a 
vanished race may, as spirits, enter into our scene of life and action, seemed I 
now to have stepped out of our age, and to be wandering, like a ghost, in the far- 
off antiquity. I literally longed for daylight, and we soon breathed again the 
warm air. 

We walked straight forward along the street of Recina, and an excavation lay 
before us, but much less than the former. This was all the remains of 
Herculaneum on which the sun shone. We saw one single street, houses with 
small, narrow windows, red and blue painted walls; very little in comparison 
with that which awaited us in Pompeii. 

Recina lay behind us, and now we saw around us a plain, which seemed like a 
pitch-black, foaming sea, which, had run into iron dross. Yet here buildings had 
raised themselves; little vine gardens grew verdantly, and the church was half- 
buried in this land of death. 

“T myself saw this destruction!” said Maretti. “I was a child, in the age 
between lacteus and puer, as one may say. Never shall I forget that day! The 
black dross over which we are now rolling was a glowing river of fire. I saw 
how it rolled down from the mountain towards Torre del Greco. My father 
(beauti sunt mortui) has even plucked ripe grapes for me where now lies the 
black, stone-hardened rind. The lights burned blue within the church, and the 
outer walls were red from the strong glow of fire. The vineyards were buried, but 
the church stood like a floating ark upon this glowing sea of fire!” 

Like vine branches laden with heavy bunches swung from tree to tree, and 
looking like one single garland, thus city united itself to city around the bay of 
Naples. The whole way, with the exception of the already mentioned desolate 
extent, appears a Toledo street. The light cabriolets full of people, riders on 
horseback and on asses, passed one another; whole caravans of travellers, ladies 
and gentlemen, contribute to the life of the picture. 

I had always imagined Pompeii, like Herculaneum, below the earth, but it is 
not so. It looks down from the mountain over the vineyards to the blue 
Mediterranean. We ascended at every step, and stood now before an opening 
made in a wall of dark gray ashes, to which grim hedges and cotton-plants 
attempted to give a friendly appearance. Soldiers on guard presented themselves, 
and we entered the suburb of Pompeii. 

“You have read the letters of Tacitus?” said Maretti. “You have read those of 
the younger Pliny; now you shall have such commentaries on his work as no 
other author has.” 


The long street in which we stood is called the Tomb Street. Here are 
monuments on monuments. Before two of these one finds round, handsome 
seats, with beautiful ornaments. Here, in those former times, the sons and 
daughters of Pompeii rested themselves, on their rambles out of the city. From 
the tombs they looked out over the blooming landscape, the lively bend of the 
road, and the bay. Next we saw a row of houses on each side, all shops; like so 
many skeletons with hollow eye-sockets they seemed to stare upon us. On every 
hand were traces of the earthquake which, earlier than the great destruction, had 
shaken the city. Many houses plainly showed that they were in the progress of 
building exactly when the fire and ashes buried them for centuries; unfinished 
marble cornices lay on the ground, and near to them the models, in terra cotta, 
from which they were being worked. 

We had now reached the walls of the city; up these, flights of broad steps led 
us to an amphitheatre. Before us stretched out a long, narrow street, paved, as in 
Naples, with lava flags, the remains of a much earlier eruption than that which, 
seventeen hundred years before, had devastated Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Deep tracks of wheels are visible in the stone; and upon the houses one still 
reads the names of the inhabitants, hewn in whilst they yet lived there. Before a 
few of the houses there yet hung out signs, one of which announced that here, in 
this house, mosaic-work was done. 

All the apartments were small; the light was admitted through the roof, or by 
an opening above the door; a square portico inclosed the court, which was 
usually only large enough for a single little flower-bed or basin, in which the 
fountains played; for the rest, the courts and floors were ornamented with 
beautiful mosaics, in which artistical forms, circles, and quadrants, cut through 
each other. The walls were brightly painted with deep red, blue, and white 
colors, with female dancers, genii, and light floating figures around upon a 
glowing ground. All was indescribably graceful in coloring and drawing, and as 
fresh as if they had been painted only yesterday. Federigo and Maretti were in 
deep conversation on the wonderful composition of colors which resist time so 
uncommonly well, — yes, before I was aware of it, were deep in the middle of 
Bayardi’s ten folio volumes on the “Antique Monuments of Herculaneum.” 
They, like a thousand others, forgot the poetical reality which lay before them, 
and busied themselves with criticism, and treatises thereon. Pompeii itself was 
forgotten amid their learned researches. I had not been thus consecrated to these 
outwardly learned mysteries; the reality around me was a poetical world, in 
which my soul felt itself at home. Centuries melted together into years, revealed 
themselves in moments in which every care slumbered, and my thoughts won a 
new repose and inspiration. 


We stood before the house of Sallust. 

“Sallust!” shouted Maretti, and lifted his hat, “corpus sine animo! The soul is 
hence, but we salute reverentially the inanimate body.” 

A large picture of Diana and Acteon occupied the opposite wall. The 
workmen exclaimed aloud and joyfully, and brought forth to the light a 
magnificent marble table, white as the stone of Carrara, supported by two 
glorious sphinxes; but that which deeply affected me, was the yellow bones 
which I saw, and, in the ashes, the impression of a female breast of infinite 
beauty. 

We went across the Forum to the temple of Jupiter. The sun shone upon the 
white marble pillars; beyond lay the smoking Vesuvius; pitch-black clouds 
whirled out from the crater, and white as snow hung the white steam over the 
stream of lava, which had formed to itself a path down the side of’ the mountain. 

We saw the theatre, and seated ourselves upon the step-formed benches. The 
stage, with its pillars, its walled background, with doors for exit, all stood as if 
people had played there yesterday; but no tone more will sound from the 
orchestra, no Roscius speak to the exulting crowd. All was dead around us; the 
great stage of nature alone breathed of life. The succulent green vineyards, the 
populous road which led down to Salerno, and in the background the dark blue 
mountain, with its sharp outline in the warm ethereal coloring, was a great 
theatre, upon which Pompeii itself stood like a tragic chorus, which sang of the 
power of the angel of death. I saw him, even himself, whose wings are coal- 
black ashes, and overflowing lava, which he spreads over cities and villages. 

We were not to ascend Vesuvius till evening, when the glowing lava and 
moonlight would have great effect. We took asses from Recina, and rode up the 
mountain; the road lay through vineyards and lonesome farms. Very soon, 
however, the vegetation diminished into small, woful-looking hedges, and dry, 
reed-like blades of grass. The wind blew colder and stronger, otherwise the 
evening was infinitely beautiful. The sun seemed, as it sank, like a burning fire; 
the heavens beamed like gold, the sea was indigo, and the islands pale blue 
clouds. It was a fairy world in which I stood. On the edge of the bay Naples 
grew more and more indistinct; in the far distance lay the mountains covered 
with snow, which shone gloriously like the glaciers of the Alps, whilst aloft, 
quite close to us, glowed the red lava of Vesuvius. 

At length we came to a plain, covered with the iron black lava, where was 
neither road nor track. Our asses carefully essayed their footing before they 
advanced a step, and thus we only very slowly ascended the higher part of the 
mountain, which, like a promontory, raised itself out of this dead, petrified sea. 
We approached the dwelling of the hermit through a narrow excavated road, 


where only reed-like vegetation was found. A troop of soldiers sat here around a 
blazing fire, and drank from their bottles lacrymae Christi. They serve as an 
escort for strangers against the robbers of the mountains. Here the torches were 
lighted, and the winds seized upon their flames, as if they would extinguish 
them, and rend away every spark. By this wavering, unsteady light, we rode 
onward in the dark evening along the narrow, rocky path, over loose pieces of 
lava, and close beside the deep abyss. At length, like a mountain, reared itself 
before us the coal-black peak of ashes: this we had to ascend; our asses could no 
longer be serviceable to us; we left them, therefore, behind us with the lads who 
had driven them. 

The guide went first with the torches, we others followed after, but in a 
zigzag direction, because we went through the soft ashes, in which we sank at 
every step up to the knee; nor could we keep a regular line behind one another, 
because there lay great loose stones and blocks of lava in the ashes, which rolled 
down when we trod upon them; at every other step we slid one backward; every 
moment we fell into the black ashes; it was as if we had leaden weights fastened 
to our feet “Courage!” cried the guide before us; “we shall quickly be at the 
summit!” But the point of the mountain seemed forever to be at the same height 
above us. Expectation and desire gave wings to my feet; an hour elapsed before 
we reached the top — I was the first who did so. 

A vast platform, scattered over with immense pieces of lava thrown one upon 
another, spread itself here before our eyes, in the midst of which stood a mount 
of ashes. It was the cone of the deep crater. Like a ball of fire hung the moon 
above it; thus high had it ascended; and now, for the first time, the mountain 
permitted us to see it, but only for a moment; in the next, with the rapidity of 
thought, a coal-black cloud whirled out of the crater, and it became dark night 
around us; deep thunder rolled within the mountain; the ground trembled under 
our feet, and we were compelled to hold firmly one by another that we might not 
fall. The same moment resounded an explosion which a hundred cannon could 
only faintly imitate. The smoke divided itself, and a column of fire, certainly a 
mile high, darted into the blue air; glowing stones, like blood rubies, were cast 
upwards in the white fire. I saw them like rockets falling above us, but they fell 
in a right line into the crater, or else rolled down the mound of ashes. 

“Eternal God!” stammered my heart, and I hardly ventured to breathe. 

“Vesuvius is ina Sunday humor!” said the guide, and beckoned us onwards. I 
had imagined that our journey was at an end, but the guide pointed forward over 
the plain, where the whole horizon was a brilliant fire, and where gigantic 
figures moved themselves like black shades upon the strong fire-ground. These 
were travellers who stood between us and the down-streaming lava. We had 


gone round the mountain in order to avoid this, and had ascended it from the 
opposite, the eastern side. In its present restless state we could not approach the 
crater itself, but could only stand where the lava-streams, like fountains of water, 
poured out of the sides of the mountain. We therefore left the crater on our left, 
advanced across the mountain plain, and climbed over the great blocks of lava, 
for here was neither road nor path. The pale moonlight, and the red glare of the 
torches upon this uneven ground, caused every shadow, and every cleft, to seem 
like a gulf, whilst we could see only the deep darkness. 

Again the loud thunder resounded below us, all became night, and a new 
eruption glared before us. 

Only slowly, and feeling before us with our hands at every step, crept we 
onwards towards our goal, and quickly we perceived that everything which we 
touched was warm. Between the blocks of lava it steamed forth hot as from an 
oven. 

A smooth plain now lay before us; a lava-stream which was only about two 
days old; the upper rind of which was already black and hard from the operation 
of the air, although scarcely half an ell thick, under which lay, fathoms deep, the 
glowing lava Firm as the ice-rind on an island lake, lay here the hardened crust 
above this sea of fire. Over this we had to pass, and on the other side lay again 
the uneven blocks, upon which the strangers stood, and looked down upon the 
new torrent of lava, which they could see only from this point We advanced 
singly, with the guides at our head, upon the crust of lava; it glowed through the 
soles of our shoes; and around us, in many places, where the heat had caused 
great chinks, we could see the red fire below us; if the rind had broken, we 
should have been plunged into the sea of fire! We essayed every footstep before 
we took it, and yet went on hastily in order to pass this space, for it burned our 
feet, and produced the same effect as iron when it begins to cool and become 
black, which, when put in motion, instantly emits again fiery sparks; on the 
snow, the footprints were black, here red. Neither of us spoke a word; we had 
not imagined this journey to have been so fearful. 

An Englishman turned back to us with his guide; he came up to me upon the 
very crust of the lava where we were surrounded by the fiery red rents. 

“Are there any English among you?” he inquired. 

“Ttalian only, and a Dane,” I replied. 

“The devil!” that was all that was said. 

We had now arrived at the great blocks on which many strangers were 
standing. I also mounted one, and before me, down the mountain side, glided 
slowly the fresh torrent of lava; it was like a redly glowing fiery slime, as of 
melted metal streaming from a furnace, and which spread out below us far and 


wide, to a vast extent. No language, no picture, can represent this in its greatness 
and its fearful effect. The very air appeared like fire and brimstone; a thick steam 
floated upwards over the lava stream, red with the strongly reflected light; but all 
around was night. It thundered below in the mountain, and above us ascended 
the pillar of fire, with its glowing stars. Never before had I felt myself so near to 
God. His omnipotence and greatness filled my soul. It was as if the fire around 
me bummed out every weakness within me; I felt strength and courage; my 
immortal soul lifted its wings. 

“Almighty God!” breathed forth my spirit, “I will be Thy apostle. Amid the 
storms of the world I will sing Thy name, Thy might, and majesty! Higher shall 
my song resound than that of the monk in his lonely cell. A poet I am! Give me 
strength; preserve my soul pure, as the soul of Thy priest and of Nature’s ought 
to be!” I folded my hands in prayer, and, kneeling amid fire and cloud, poured 
out my thanks to Him whose wonders and whose greatness spoke to my soul. 

We descended from the block of lava on which we stood, and were scarcely 
more than a few paces from the place when, with a loud noise, it sank down 
through the broken crust, and a cloud of sparks whirled aloft in the air; but I did 
not tremble; I felt that my God was near to me; it was one of those moments in 
life in which the soul is conscious of the bliss of its immortality, in which there 
is neither fear nor pain, for it knows itself and its God. 

All around us sparks were cast upwards from small craters, and new eruptions 
followed every minute from the large one; they rushed into the air like a flock of 
birds which flew all at once out of a wood. Federigo was as much transported as 
I was, and our descent from the mountain in the loose ashes corresponded with 
our excited state of mind; we flew; it was a falling through the air: we slid, ran, 
sank. The ashes lay as soft as new-falling snow upon the mountains. We needed 
only ten minutes for our descent, whereas we had required an hour in ascending. 
The wind had abated; our asses were waiting for us below, and in the hut of the 
hermit sat our learned man, who had declined making the wearisome ascent with 
us. 

I felt myself animated anew. I turned my glance continually backward; the 
lava lay in the distance like colossal, falling stars; the moon shone like day. We 
travelled along the edge of the beautiful bay, and saw the reflection of the moon 
and the lava in two long stretches of light, the one red; the other blue, trembling 
on the mirror of the waters. I felt a strength in my soul, a clearness in my 
comprehension; yes if I may compare the small with the great, I was so far 
related to Boccaccio, that the impression of a place, and its momentary 
inspiration, determined the whole operation of the spirit Virgil’s grave saw his 
tears, the world his worth as a poet; the greatness and terror of the volcano had 


chased away depression and doubt; therefore, that which I saw this day and this 
evening is so vividly impressed upon my soul; therefore have I lingered over this 
description, and have given that which then stamped itself upon my breast, and 
which I otherwise must have spoken of at a later period. 

Our learned man invited us to accompany him home. At the first moment I 
felt some embarrassment, a strange reluctance, after the last scene between me 
and Santa, to see her again; but the greater and more important decision in my 
soul soon annihilated this lesser one. 

She took me kindly by the hand, poured us out wine, was natural and lively, 
so that at last I upbraided myself for my severe judgment upon her; I felt that the 
impure thought existed in myself; her compassion and sympathy, which she had 
evidently expressed so strongly, I had mistaken for unworthy passion. I sought 
now, therefore, by friendliness and jest, which was quite accordant with my 
present state of mind, to make up for my strange behavior the day before. She 
seemed to understand me, and I read in her glance a sister’s heartfelt sympathy 
and love. 

Signora Santa and her husband had never yet heard me improvise; they urged 
me to do so. I sang of our ascent to Vesuvius, and applause and admiration 
saluted me. That which Annunciata’s silent glance had spoken was poured in 
eloquent language from Santa’s lips, and they became doubly beautiful from 
these words: the eye bumed with looks of gratitude into my very soul. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. — MY DEBUT IN SAN CARLO. 


IT was decided that I should make my début as Improvisatore. Day by day I felt 
my courage to do so increase. In Maretti’s house, and in the few families whose 
acquaintance I had made there, I contributed, by my talent, to the entertainment 
of the company, and received the warmest praise and encouragement. It was a 
refreshment for my sick soul; I experienced a joy therefrom, and a gratitude 
towards Providence, and nobody who could have read my thoughts would have 
called the fire which burned in my eyes vanity; it was pure joy! I had really a 
sort of anxiety about the praise which they bestowed upon me; I feared that I 
was unworthy of it, or that I should not always be able to preserve it. I felt it 
deeply, and ventured to express it, although it concerned me so much. Praise and 
encouragement are the best school for a noble soul; where, on the contrary, 
severity and unjust blame either render it timid, or else awaken defiance and 
scorn. I had learned this by my own experience. 

Maretti showed me much attention, and went out of his way to serve me, and 
introduced me to persons who could be useful to me in the path which I had 
chosen for myself. Santa was infinitely mild and affectionate towards me; and 
yet it seemed to me that a something within me ever repelled me from her. I 
always went with Federigo, or when I knew that they had company with them; I 
feared lest the late scene should be renewed. Yet my eye dwelt upon her when 
she was not aware of it; and I could not help thinking her beautiful. It happened 
with me, as it so often happens in the world, people are jested with; they are told 
that they love somebody that they have never thought about, nor have paid much 
attention to. But then comes the desire to see what there may be in this person, 
and why they should be fixed upon for our choice. One begins with curiosity, 
which becomes interest; and one has had examples of interest in a person 
becoming love. With me, however, it went no further than attention — a sort of 
outward regard which I had never known before, but just sufficient to excite a 
beating of the heart — an anxiety which made me bashful, and kept me at a 
distance from her. 

I had now been two months in Naples; on the next Sunday I was to make my 
début in the great theatre of San Carlo. The opera of the “Barber of Seville” was 
given that night; and, after this, I was to improvise on given subjects. I called 
myself Cenci; I had not the boldness to have my family name placed on the bill. 


An extraordinary longing for the decisive day which was to establish my 
fame filled my soul; but with it there often went also an anxiety, a feverish 
terror, through my blood. Federigo comforted me: said that that came from the 
air — he, and almost everybody else, felt the same: it proceeded from Vesuvius, 
whose eruptions increased so greatly. The lava stream was already come below 
the mountain, and had taken the direction towards Torre del Annunciata. We 
could hear, in an evening, the thundering reports in the mountain; the air was 
filled with ashes, which lay thickly upon the trees and flowers. The top of the 
mountain stood enveloped in tempest-brooding cloud, from which, with every 
eruption, darted forth the zigzag pale-blue lightning. Santa was unwell, like the 
rest “It is fever,” she said, and her eye burned. She looked pale, and expressed 
herself very much troubled about it; because she must, and would, be in San 
Carlo on the evening of my début. 

“Yes,” said she, “that I shall, even though I have a fever three times as severe 
the day after. I shall not remain away. One must venture one’s life for one’s 
friends, even if they know nothing about it!” 

I passed my time now on the promenades, in the coffeehouses, and at the 
various theatres. Again, my excited state of mind drove me to the churches, to 
the foot of the Madonna; there I confessed every sinful thought, and prayed for 
courage, and for strength to follow the powerful impulses of my soul. “Bella 
ragazza!” whispered the tempter in my ear, and my cheeks bumed as I tore 
myself away. My spirit and my blood strove for the mastery; I felt, as it were, a 
period of transition in my individual I. The next Sunday evening I regarded as 
the culmination-point. 

“We must just for once go to the great gambling-house,” Federigo had said 
many atime. “A poet must know everything!” 

We had not been there; and I felt a kind of bashfulness in going. Bernardo 
had not said of me, without some degree of justice, that my bringing up with the 
good Domenica, and in the Jesuits’ school, had infused a little goats’ milk in my 
blood cowardice, as he had also offensively called it. 

I needed more decision; I must live more in the world if I meant to describe 
it! These thoughts passed impressively through my mind, as, somewhat late in 
the evening, I went to the most celebrated gaming-house in Naples. 

“T will go up there, just because I feel the want of courage to do so!” said I 
within myself. “I need not play; Federigo and my other friends will say that I 
have done very rationally.” 

Yet how weak one can be! My heart beat all the time as if I were about to 
commit a sin, whilst my reason whispered to me that there was really no harm in 
it at all. Swiss guards stood at the doors; the staircase was magnificently lighted. 





In the lobby stood a crowd of servants, who took from me my hat and stick, and 
opened the door for me, which revealed to me a suite of well-lighted rooms. 
There was a large assembly of people, gentlemen and ladies. Endeavoring not to 
appear embarrassed, I went quickly forward into the first saloon, and no one 
took the least notice of me. The company sat around the great gaming-table, with 
piles of colonati and louis-d’ or lying before them. 

A lady, advanced in years, who certainly had once been handsome, sat with 
painted cheeks, and richly appareled, grasping the cards in her hands, whilst she 
fixed a falcon glance upon the piles of gold. Several young and very lovely girls 
all of them the beautiful daughters of sin — stood in very confidential 
conversation with some gentlemen. Even the old lady with the falcon eye had 
once won hearts, as she could now win with their color. 

In one of the smallest of the chambers, there stood a red and green diced 
table. I saw that they set one or more colonati upon one of these colors; the balls 
were rolled, and, if they lay upon the selected color, the stake was won double. It 
went on like the beating of my pulse; gold and silver played over the board. I 
also took out my purse, threw a colonati upon the table, which fell on the red 
color. The man who stood before it looked at me with an inquiring glance, as to 
whether it should remain lying there. I nodded involuntarily; the ball rolled, and 
my money was doubled. I became quite embarrassed thereby; it remained lying 
there, and the ball rolled again and again. Fortune favored my play; my blood 
was put into motion. It was only my lucky piece which I ventured; presently 
there lay a heap of silver before me, and the louis-d’or shone beside it as a 
balance. I swallowed a glass of wine, for my mouth was parched. The great heap 
of silver increased more and more, for I took none of it away. The ball rolled 
again, and, with the most cold-blooded mien, the banker swept the whole 
glittering heap to himself. My beautiful golden dream was at an end; but it also 
awoke me. I played no more; I had only lost the colonati which I had risked at 
first This consoled me, and I went into the next saloon. 

Among the young ladies there was one who attracted my attention, by a 
wonderful likeness to Annunciata, only she was taller and stouter. My eye rested 
continually upon her. She observed it, stepped up to me, and, pointing to a little 
table, asked whether we should make up a party. I excused myself, and returned 
to the room from which I was just come; she followed me with her eye. In the 
innermost room, a number of young men were playing at billiards; they were 
playing without their coats, although ladies were in their company. I did not 
remember what freedom was permitted in this company. Before the door, but 
with his back towards me, stood a young man of fine figure; he steadied the 
queue on the ball, and made a masterly stroke, for which he was applauded. The 





lady even, who had attracted my attention, nodded kindly, and seemed to say 
something amusing. He turned himself round, and wafted her a kiss with his 
hand, whilst she jestingly struck him on the shoulder. My heart beat; it was 
actually Bernardo! 

I had not the courage to advance nearer, yet I desired to have perfect 
knowledge. I stole along the wall towards the open door of a large, half-lighted 
saloon, where, unseen myself, I could more narrowly observe him. A twilight 
pervaded this apartment; red and white glass lamps cast a faint light an artificial 
garden adjoined it, adorned with bowers, which, however, were only formed 
with painted, leaden foliage, surrounded by beautiful orange-trees; stuffed 
parrots, with brilliant plumage, swung among the branches, whilst a hand-organ 
played, in low tones, soft, graceful melodies, that went to the heart. A mild 
coolness was wafted through the open door from the arcade. Scarcely had I cast 
a hasty glance over the whole, when Bermardo approached with light footsteps: I 
drew myself mechanically into an arbor; he saw me standing there, smiled and 
nodded to me, and, hastening to the next arbor, threw himself upon a seat, and 
hummed an air half aloud. A thousand emotions agitated my breast: he here? I so 
near him? I felt a trembling in all my limbs, and was obliged to seat myself. The 
fragrant flowers, the half-suppressed music, the twilight, even the soft, elastic 
sofa, all carried me into a sort of dream-world, and only in such a one could I 
expect to meet with Bernardo. Whilst I thus sat, the young lady whom I have 
already mentioned entered the room and approached the arbor where I was; 
seeing this, Bernardo hummed aloud, and she, recognizing his voice, turned 
toward him. I heard a kiss; it burned into my soul. 

Him — the faithless, fickle Bernardo, had Annunciata preferred to me! 
Already, so shortly after the happiness of his love, he could forget her, could 
consecrate his lips to an image of beauty formed of clay! I darted out of the 
room, out of the house; my heart trembled with indignation and pain. I got no 
rest till morning. 

The day was now come on the evening of which I was to make my début in 
the theatre of San Carlo. The thoughts of this and the adventures of yesterday 
had set my whole soul in motion. Never had my heart prayed more inwardly to 
the Madonna and the saints. I went to church, received the sacrament from the 
priest; prayed that it might strengthen and purify me, and felt its wonderful 
power! One thought only seized disturbingly upon the rest which was so 
necessary for me, and this was, whether Annunciata were here — whether 
Bernardo had followed her. Federigo brought me the certain intelligence that she 
was not here; he, on the contrary, as the list of arrivals showed, had been here 
four days. Santa, I knew, was ill of fever; but, notwithstanding, she insisted on 


going to the theatre. The play-bills were pasted up; Federigo told histories, and 
Vesuvius threw up fire and ashes more violently than usual; all was in activity. 

The opera had begun when the carriage conveyed me to the theatre. Had the 
Fates sat at my side, and my life’s thread been between the shears, I believe I 
should have exclaimed, “Cut away!” My prayer and my thought were, “God lets 
all things be for the best!” 

In the green-room I found a crowd of artists of the stage, and some fine 
spirits, and even an improvisatore, and a professor of the French language, — 
Santini, with whom Maretti had made me acquainted. The conversation was 
easy; they jested and laughed; the singers in “The Barber” came and went as if it 
were from a party; the stage was their accustomed home. 

“We shall give you a theme,” said Santini, “O, a hard nut to crack; but it will 
succeed. I remember how I trembled the first time that I made my appearance; 
but it succeeded! I had my tricks — little innocent artifices which reason 
permits; certain little stanzas about love, and antiquity, the beauty of Italy, 
poetry and art, which one knows how to bring in, to say nothing of a few 
standing poems; that is a matter of course!” 

I assured him that I had never thought of preparing myself in this way. 

“Yes, that one says?” said he, laughing; “but good! good! You are a rational 
young man; it will succeed gloriously with you!” 

The piece came to an end, and I stood alone upon the empty stage. 

“The scaffold is ready!” said the manager, laughing, and gave the sign to the 
mechanist The curtain drew up. 

I only saw a black abyss, could only distinguish the first heads in the 
orchestra, and the first boxes of the five heights in that lofty building; a thick, 
warm air wafted towards me-I felt a strong resolution within me which was 
amazing to myself. To be sure, my soul was in a state of excitement, but it was, 
as it ought to be, flexible and susceptible of every thought As the air is the 
clearest when in winter severe cold penetrates it, thus I felt an elasticity and 
clearness all at once. All my spiritual abilities were awake, as in this case they 
must and should be. 

Any one could give me a subject on a slip of paper, upon which I was to 
improvise, a secretary of the police having in the first place examined that 
nothing contrary to the law was suggested. From these subjects I could make my 
selection. In the first I read “Il cavalier servente;” but I had never rightly thought 
over this kind of business. I knew, certainly, that the cicisbeo, as they are also 
called, was the knight of the present time, who, now that he can no longer enter 
the lists for his lady, is her faithful attendant, who stands in the place of her 
husband. I recollected the well-known sonnet, “Femina di costume, di maniére,” 


but at the moment not a thought would arise in my mind to embellish this 
subject. I opened with impatience the second paper; in it was written “Capri;” 
this, also, was embarrassing to me; I had never been upon the island, had only 
seen its beautiful mountain outline from Naples. What I did not know I could not 
sing; I preferred rather “IT cavalier servente.” 

I opened the third paper, and here I read, “The Catacombs of Naples;” neither 
had I been here; but with the word catacombs a life’s-moment stood before me; 
the ramble in my childhood with Federigo, and our adventure, arose livingly 
before my soul. I struck a few notes; the verses came of themselves; I related 
what I had felt and gone through, only that it was in the catacombs of Naples 
instead of Rome. I seized for a second time the thread of happiness, and 
repeated, stormy plaudits saluted me; they streamed like champagne through my 
blood. 

They gave me now as a subject, “Fata Morgana.” I had not seen this beautiful 
ethereal appearance, peculiar to Sicily and Naples; but I knew very well the 
beauty fairy Phantasy, which dwelt in those splendid castles; I could describe my 
own dream-world, in which floated, also, her gardens and castles. In my heart, 
indeed, abode life’s most beautiful “Fata Morgana.” 

I rapidly thought over my subject; a little story fashioned itself therewith, and 
new ideas presented themselves in my song. I began with a little description of 
the ruined church at Posilippo, without precisely mentioning its name. This 
romantic house had captivated me, and I gave a picture of the church, which now 
had become the home of the fisherman; a little child lay asleep on his bed below 
the window on which the picture of Saint George was painted on the glass. In the 
still moonlight night a beautiful little girl came to him; she was as lovely and as 
light as air, and had beautiful, bright-colored wings upon her shoulders. They 
played together, and she led him out into the green vine grove, showed him a 
thousand glorious things which he had never seen before; they went out into the 
mountains, which opened themselves into large, splendid churches, full of 
pictures and altars; they sailed upon the beautiful blue sea over against the 
smoking Vesuvius, and the mountain appeared as if of glass; they saw how the 
fires burned and raged within it; they went below the earth and visited the old 
cities, of which he had heard tell, and all the people were living; he saw their 
wealth and pomp, greater even than we have any conception of from their ruins. 
She loosened her wings, bound them upon his shoulders, for she, without these, 
was light as air, and needed them not Thus flew they over the orange woods, 
over the mountains, the luxuriant green Marshes to ancient Rome, amid the dead 
Campagna; flew over the beautiful blue sea, far past Capri, rested upon the 
crimson, shining clouds, and the little girl kissed him, called herself Fancy, and 


showed him her mother’s beautiful castle, built of air and sunbeams, and there 
they played so happily and so joyously! But, as the boy grew up, the little girl 
came to him less frequently, peeped only at him in the moonlight between the 
green vine-leaves, and the oranges nodded to him, and he became troubled and 
full of longing. But he must now help his father on the sea, learn to work the 
oars, to pull the ropes, and steer the boat in the storm; but all the more he grew, 
all the more turned his thoughts towards his beloved playfellow, who never more 
visited him. Late in the moonlight nights, when he lay upon the quiet sea, he let 
the oars rest, and down in the deep, clear water, he saw the sandy, seaweed- 
strewn bottom of the ocean. Fancy then looked upwards at him, with her dark, 
beautiful eyes, and seemed to beckon and call him downward to her. 

One morning many fishermen stood together on the shore. Floating in the 
ascending beams of the sun, not far from Capri, lay a new, wondrously beautiful 
island formed of rainbow colors, with glittering towers, stars, and clear, purple- 
tinted clouds. “Fata Morgana!” exclaimed they all, and triumphed joyfully in the 
charming apparition; but the young fisher knew it well: there had he played; 
there had he abode with his beautiful Fancy: a strange melancholy and yearning 
seized upon his soul; but, amid his tears, grew dim and vanished the whole well- 
known image. 

In the clear moonlight evening again ascended, from the promontory on 
which the fishermen stood, castles and islands fashioned of brightness and of air; 
they saw a boat with the speed of an arrow dart towards the strangely floating 
land and vanish; and suddenly was extinguished the whole creation of light, and, 
instead, a cold, black cloud spread itself over the sea, a water-spout advanced 
along the peaceful surface, which now began to heave its dark green billows. 
When this had vanished, the ocean was again calm; the moon shone upon the 
azure waters, but they saw no boat; the young fisher had vanished — vanished 
with the beautiful “Fata Morgana!” 

The same applause as before greeted me again; my courage and my 
inspiration increased. The next subject which was given furnished recollections 
out of my own life, which it was only needful for me to relate. I was to 
improvise of Tasso. He was myself; Leonora was Annunciata; we saw each 
other at the court of Ferrara. I suffered with him in captivity; breathed again 
freedom with death in my heart, as I looked from Sorrento over the billowy sea 
towards Naples; sat with him under the oak at the Convent of St. Onophrius; the 
bell of the Capitol sounded for his coronation-feast, but the angel of death came 
and first placed upon his head the crown of immortality. 

My heart beat violently; I was engrossed, was carried away by the flight of 
my thoughts. Yet was one more poem given to me; it was “The Death of 


Sappho.” The pangs of jealousy I had felt as I remembered Bernardo; 
Annunciata’s kiss upon his brow burned into my soul. Sappho’s beauty was that 
of Annunciata; but the sufferings of her love were my own. The ocean waters 
closed over Sappho! 

My poem had called forth tears; the most extraordinary applause resounded 
from all sides, and after the curtain had fallen, I was twice called for. A 
happiness, a nameless joy, filled my soul, and yet seemed so to oppress my heart 
till it was ready to break; and when I had left the stage amid the embraces and 
congratulations of my friends and acquaintance, I burst into tears, into violent, 
convulsive sobs. 

With Santini, Federigo, and some of the singers, a very lively evening was 
spent; they drank to my well-being, and I was happy, but my lips were sealed I 
“He is a pearl!” exclaimed Federigo in his gay delight, speaking of me; “his only 
fault is, that he is a Joseph the second, whom we Danes, for the sake of 
clearness, should call Joseph the son of Jacob! Enjoy life, Antonio; pluck the 
rose before it be withered!” 

It was late when I reached home; and with prayers and thanks to the 
Madonna, and Jesus Christ, who had not forsaken me, I was soon deeply and 
soundly asleep. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


SANTA. — THE ERUPTION. — OLD CONNECTIONS. 


THE next morning I stood before Federigo a new-born man; I was able to 
express my delight; I could not do it the evening before. Life around me 
interested me more; I felt myself, as it were, ennobled; I seemed to have become 
more mature through the dew of encouragement which had fallen upon my life’s 
tree. 

It was necessary, also, that I should pay a visit to Santa; she had probably 
heard me the evening before; I longed also to hear her praise, of which I was 
sure. 

Maretti received me with rapture, but Santa, I was told, had through the 
whole night, after she returned from the theatre, suffered severely from fever; at 
this moment she was asleep, and sleep would be beneficial to her. I was made to 
promise that I would call again in the evening. I dined with Federigo and my 
new friends; health after health was drunk: the white lacrymae Christi alternated 
with the wine of Calabria. I would not drink any more: my blood was in flame, 
champagne must cool it. 

We separated gayly, and full of delight. When we came out into the street, we 
found the atmosphere lighted up by Vesuvius, and the mighty streams of lava. 
Several of the party drove out to see the fearful, but glorious spectacle. I went to 
Santa, for it was a little past the Ave Maria. I found that she was quite alone, 
much better: the servant said the sleep had strengthened her: I was permitted to 
see her, but nobody else. 

I was introduced into a beautiful, snug little room, the long thick window- 
curtains of which were drawn; a lovely marble statue of Cupid whetting his 
arrow, and an argand lamp, whose light gave a magical coloring to the whole, 
were the first things which I saw. Santa lay, in a light wrapping-dress, on a soft 
silken sofa: she half rose as I entered, held with one hand a large shawl around 
her, and extended the other to me. 

“Antonio!” said she, “it has succeeded gloriously! Fortunate man! you have 
captivated every one! O, you know not what anxiety I had about you: how my 
heart beat; and with what delight I again breathed when you so far exceeded my 
greatest expectation!” 

I bowed, and inquired after her health. She gave me her hand, and assured me 
that she was better, “Yes, much better,” said she; and added, “you look like some 


one newly created! You looked handsome, very handsome! When you were 
carried away by your inspiration, you looked quite ideal. It was you yourself that 
I saw in every poem, in the little boy with the painter, in the catacombs, 
methought — you and Federigo!” 

“Tt was so,” said I, interrupting her. “I have passed through all that I have 
sung.” 

“Yes,” replied she, “you yourself have passed through all — the bliss of love, 
the pain of love — may you be happy as you deserve!” 

I told her what a change there seemed to be in my whole being — how 
entirely different life seemed now to present itself to me; and she grasped my 
hand, and looked as if into my soul, with her dark, expressive eyes. She was 
lovely, more lovely than common: a fine crimson glowed upon her cheeks: the 
dark, glossy hair was put smoothly back from the beautifully formed brow. The 
luxuriant figure resembled an image of Juno, beautiful as a Phidias could form it. 

“Yes,” said she, “you shall live for the world: you are its property: you will 
rejoice and captivate millions; let not, therefore, the thought of one single one 
seize distinctively on your happiness. You are worthy of love: you captivate with 
your spirit, and with your talent, with” — She panted; and then, drawing me 
towards her, continued, “We must talk seriously: we have, indeed, not been able 
rightly to talk together since that evening, when sorrow lay so heavily upon your 
soul! You seemed then — yes, what shall I call it? — to have misunderstood 
me” — 

My heart had done so; and very often had I reproached myself for it. “I am 
not deserving of your goodness,” said I, impressing a kiss upon her hand, and 
looked into her dark eyes with a purity of soul and thought. Her glance still 
bumed and rested, seriously, almost penetratingly, upon me. Had a stranger seen 
us, he would have discovered shadow where there was only purity and light. It 
was, my heart could assert it aloud, as if here met a brother and sister, eye and 
thought. 

She was greatly excited. I saw her bosom heave violently: she loosened a 
scarf to breathe more freely. “You are deserving of love!” said she. “Soul and 
beauty are deserving of any woman’s love!” 

She laid her arm on my shoulder, and looked again into my face; and then 
continued, with an indescribably eloquent smile, “And I can believe that you 
only dream in an ideal world! You are possessed of delicacy and good sense: and 
these always gain the victory. Therefore, Antonio, are you dear to me; therefore 
is your love my dream, my thought!” She drew me towards her: her lips were 
like fire, that flowed into my very soul! 


Eternal Mother of God! Thy holy image, at that moment, fell down from the 
wall where it stood above my head. It was not a mere accident! No! thou 
touchedst my brow: thou didst seize me, as I was about to sink in the whirlpool 
of passion! 

“No! no!” exclaimed I, starting up: my blood was like seething lava. 

“Antonio!” cried she, “kill me! kill me! but do not leave me.” Her cheeks, her 
eyes, her glance, and expression was passion; and yet she was beautiful — an 
image of beauty, painted in flame. I felt a tremor in all my nerves; and, without 
replying, I left the apartment; and rushed down the steps, as if a dark spirit had 
pursued me. 

When I reached the street, all seemed in flame, like my blood. The current of 
the air wafted forward heat. Vesuvius stood in glowing fire — eruptions in rapid 
succession lit up everything around. Air! air I demanded my heart. I hastened to 
the Molo, in the open bay, and seated myself exactly where the waves broke on 
the shore. The blood seemed to force itself to my eyes: I cooled my brow with 
the salt water: tore open my coat, that every breath of air might cool me; but all 
was flame — the sea even shone like the fire of the red lava, which rolled down 
the mountain. Whichever way I looked, I saw her standing, as if painted in 
flame; and looking into my soul with those beseeching, burning gleams of fire. 
“Kill me! but leave me not!” resounded in my ears. I closed my eyes, turned my 
thoughts towards God; but they relapsed again: it was as if the flames of sin had 
scorched the wings of my soul. An evil conscience must indeed crush the spirit, 
when thoughts of sin can thus enfeeble both mind and body. 

“Will Excellenza have a boat to Torre del Annunciata?” said a voice close 
beside me; and the name of Annunciata recalled consciousness to my soul. 

“The lava stream runs three ells in a minute,” said the fellow, who with his 
oar held the boat firm to the land: “in half an hour we can be there.” 

“The sea will cool me,” thought I, and sprang into the boat. The fellow stood 
from land; spread out his sail; and now we flew, as if borne onward by the wind, 
across the blood-red, glowing water. A cool wind blew on my cheek, I breathed 
more freely, and felt myself calmer and better as we approached land on the 
opposite side of the bay. 

“Never again will I see Santa,” I firmly determined in my heart. “I will fly the 
serpent of beauty, which shows to me the fruit of knowledge. Thousands would 
ridicule me for doing so; but rather their laughter than the lamenting cry of my 
own heart. Madonna, thou didst permit thy holy image to fall from the wall, that 
thereby I might be preserved from falling!” Deeply did I feel her protecting 
grace. 


A wonderful joy now penetrated me: all that was noble and good sang hymns 
of victory in my heart: I was again the child of soul and thought. “Father, direct 
Thou everything as is best for me!” I ejaculated in prayer; and, full of the 
enjoyment of life, as if my happiness was established forever, I rambled through 
the streets of the little town to the highroad. 

Everything was in motion; carriages and cabriolets laden with people drove 
past me; they shouted, huzzaed, and sang, and everything around was lit up by 
the flame. The torrent of lava had approached a small city which lay upon the 
side of the mountain; families fled therefrom. I saw women with little children at 
the breast, and with small bundles under their arms, heard their lamentations, 
and could not help dividing the small sum I had with me with the first that I met. 
I followed the crowd up among the vineyards, which were inclosed with white 
walls, and towards the direction which the lava took. A large vine field lay 
between us and it, and the torrent, like red-hot, fiery slime many fathoms deep, 
came moving itself onward, and overwhelming buildings and walls in its course; 
the cries of the fugitives, the exultation of the strangers at this imposing scene, 
the shouting of coachmen, and the vendors of various wares, mingled strangely 
together; whilst groups of drunken peasants, who stood in crowds around the 
brandy sellers, people in carriages, and people on horseback, all lighted up with 
the red fire-lights, formed a picture of which, in its completeness, no description 
can be given. One might advance quite close to the lava which had its 
determined course; many people stuck in their sticks, or else pieces of money, 
which they took out again, attached to a piece of lava. 

Fearfully beautiful was it when a part of the fiery mass, from its size, tore 
itself loose; it was like the breakers of the sea: the descending piece lay like a 
beaming star outside the stream. The air first of all cooled the projecting comers; 
they became black, and the whole piece appeared like dazzling gold, inclosed in 
a coal-black net. There had been hung on one of the vines an image of the 
Virgin, in the hope that the fire would become suspended before the holy form; 
but it advanced onward in the same uniform course. The heat singed the leaves 
on the tall trees, which bowed down then crown-like heads to the fiery mass, as 
if they would beseech for mercy. Full of expectation, many a glance rested on 
the image of the Virgin, but the tree bowed itself deeply with her before the red 
fire stream; it was only distant a few ells. At that moment I saw a Capuchin 
monk close beside me throw his arms aloft and exclaim that the image of the 
Madonna caught fire. “Save her!” cried he; “so will she save you from the 
flames of the fire!” 

All trembled and drew back when, at that moment, a woman started forward, 
cried aloud the name of the Madonna, and hastened towards the glowing death. 


Whilst this was doing, I saw a young officer on horseback, with his drawn sword 
drive her back, although the fire stood like a wall of rock by his side. 

“Mad woman!” exclaimed he, “Madonna needs not thy help. She wills that 
her badly painted picture, desecrated by the hand of a sinner, shall be burned in 
the fire.” 

It was Bernardo; I knew his voice; his quick decision had saved the life of a 
fellow-creature, and his speech prevented all offense. I could not but esteem 
him, and wished in my heart that we had never been separated. But my heart 
beat more quickly, and I had neither courage nor desire to see him face to face. 

The fire stream swallowed up the trees and the Madonna image; I withdrew to 
some distance, and leaned involuntarily against a wall, where several strangers 
sat around a table. 

“Antonio! is it actually thou?” I heard a voice exclaim; I fancied that it was 
Bernardo; a hand pressed mine; it was Fabiani, the son-in-law of Excellenza, the 
husband of Francesca, who had known me as a child, and who now, as I must 
imagine from the letter which I had received, was angry with me like the others, 
and, like them, had cast me off. 

“Nay, that we should meet here!” said he. “It will delight Francesca to see 
you! But it is not handsome of you that you have not been to visit us. We have 
actually been eight days at Castelamare!” 

“T knew nothing of that,” replied I, “besides’—” Yes, all at once you are 
become quite another person; have been in love, and,” added he, more gravely, 
“have also fought a duel, on which account you have regularly eloped, which I 
cannot at all commend. Excellenza has just now announced it to us, and we were 
astonished at it. He has, however, written to you, has he not, and that truly not in 
the mildest manner?” 

My heart beat violently; I felt myself thrown back into the fetters which 
benefits had riveted upon me, and expressed the distress which I had 
experienced in being cast off by them all. 

“Nay, nay, Antonio!” said Fabiani, “it is not so bad as that. Come with me to 
my carriage! Francesca will be astonished to see you this evening; we shall soon 
be at Castelamare, and we shall find a place in the hotel for you. You shall tell 
me what you have seen. It is a sin to despair. Excellenza is violent; you know 
him; but all will be right again.” 

“No, that it cannot be,” replied I, half aloud, falling back again into my 
former suffering. 

“Tt shall and will,” said Fabiani, with determination, and led me towards his 
carriage. 

He required me to tell him everything. 


“But you are not going to turn improvisatore?” asked he, with a smile, when I 
told him of my flight, and of Fulvia in the robber’s cave. 

“Tt sounds so poetic,” said he, “as if it were your fancy, and not your memory, 
that played the principal part.” 

I showed him Excellenza’s letter. “Severe, too severe!” said he, when he had 
read it; “but cannot you, however, see by it how much he thinks of you, and 
therefore it was so serious? But you really have not made your appearance in the 
theatre?” 

“Yesterday evening,” replied I. 

“That was too daring,” interrupted he; “and how did it go off?” 

“Gloriously I most fortunately!” returned I, joyfully. “I received the greatest 
applause — was twice called for.” 

“Ts it possible? You have succeeded?” 

There was a doubt, a surprise in these words which wounded me deeply, but 
the obligations of gratitude bound my lips, as well as my thoughts. 

I felt a sort of embarrassment in presenting myself to Francesca; I knew, 
indeed, how grave and severe she could be. Fabiani consoled me, half jestingly, 
by saying that there should be neither confession nor castigatcry sermon, 
although I had actually so well deserved it. 

We reached the hotel. 

“Ah, Fabiani!” exclaimed a young, handsomely dressed and curled 
gentleman, who sprang forward to meet us. “It is well you are come; your 
signora is quite impatient Ah!” said he, breaking off the moment he saw me, 
“you are bringing the young improvisatore with you! Cenci, is it not?” 

“Cenci?” repeated Fabiani, and looked at me in amazement. 

“The name under which I appeared in public,” I replied. 

“Indeed!” said he; “well, that was very rational.” 

“He can sing about love,” said the stranger. “You should have heard him in 
San Carlo last evening. That is a talent!” 

He offered me his hand obligingly, and showed his delight in making my 
agreeable acquaintance.’ 

“T shall sup with you this evening,” said he to Fabiani, “and invite myself on 
account of your excellent singer, and you and your wife will not refuse me.” 

“You are always welcome, as you know very well,” returned Fabiani. 

“But you must, however, introduce me to the stranger gentleman,” said he. 

“There is no need of ceremony here,” said Fabiani. “We, he and I, are 
sufficiently acquainted; my friends need not be introduced to him. It will be a 
great honor to him to make your acquaintance.” 


I bowed, but I was not at all satisfied with the mode in which Fabiani had 
expressed himself. 

“Well, then, I must introduce myself,” said the stranger. “You, I have already 
had the honor of knowing; my name is Gennaro, officer in King Ferdinands 
Guard; and,” added he, laughing, “of a good Neapolitan family! Many people 
give it even number ONE. It may be that this is right; at least my aunts make 
very much of that! Inexpressibly delightful is it to me to make the acquaintance 
of a young man of your talent, your” — 

“Be quiet!” interrupted Fabiani; “he is not accustomed to such speeches; now 
you know one another. Francesca waits for us; there will now be a reconciliation 
scene between her and your improvisatore; perhaps you will here find occasion 
to make use of your eloquence.” 

I wished that Fabiani had not spoken in this way; but they two were friends, 
and how could Fabiani place himself in my painful position? He led us in to 
Francesca; I involuntarily held back a few steps. 

“At length, my excellent Fabiani!” she exclaimed. 

“At length,” repeated he, “and I bring two guests with me.” 

“Antonio!” exclaimed she, and then again her voice sank; “Signor Antonio!” 

She fixed a severe, grave glance upon me and Fabiani; I bowed, wished to 
kiss her hand, but she seemed not to observe it — offered it to Gennaro, and 
expressed the great pleasure she had in seeing him to supper. 

“Tell me about the eruption,” said she to her husband; “has the lava stream 
changed its direction?” 

Fabiana told her about it, and ended by saying that there he had met with me; 
that I was his guest, and that now mercy must be shown before judgment “Yes,” 
exclaimed Gennaro, “I cannot at all imagine how he can have sinned; but 
everything must be forgiven to genius.” 

“You are in your very best humor,” said she, and nodded very graciously to 
me, whilst she assured Gennaro that she had really nothing to forgive me. “What 
do you bring us for news?” inquired she from him. “What do the French papers 
say? and where did you spend last evening?” 

The first question he quickly dismissed; the second he discussed with great 
interest “I was in the theatre,” said he, “heard the last act of the ‘Barber!’ 
Josephine sang like an angel, but when one has once heard Annunciata, nothing 
can satisfy one. I went there principally to hear the improvisatore!” 

“Did he satisfy you?” inquired Francesca. 

“He surpassed my — nay, everybody’s highest expectations,” replied he. “It 
is not said to flatter him; and of what consequence, indeed, would my poor 
criticism be to him, but that was indeed improvisation! He was thoroughly 


master of his art, and carried us all along with him. There was feeling, there was 
fancy. He sang about Tasso, about Sappho, about the catacombs; they were 
poems which were worthy of being preserved!” 

“A beautiful talent!” said Francesca; “one cannot sufficiently admire it. I wish 
I had been there.” 

“But we have the man with us,” said Gennaro, and pointed to me. 

“Antonio;” exclaimed she, inquiringly; “has he improvised?” 

“Yes, like a master,” replied Gennaro; “but you must know him already, and 
must therefore have heard him.” 

“Yes, very often,” returned she, smiling; “we admired him always as a little 
boy.” 

“T myself put the wreath on his head the first time that I heard him,” said 
Fabiani, likewise in jest. “He sang about my lady-love before we were married; 
and, as a lover, I thus worshipped her in his song! But now to supper! Gennaro, 
you will conduct my Francesca; and, as we have no more ladies, I will take the 
improvisatore. Signor Antonio! I request your hand.” 

He then conducted me after the others into the supper-room. 

“But you have never told me about Cenci, or whatever you call the young 
gentleman,” said Gennaro. 

“We call him Antonio,” replied Fabiani; “we did not really at all know that it 
was he who was to make his début as improvisatore. You see this is exactly the 
reconciliation scene of which I spoke. You must know that he is, in a manner, a 
son of the house. Is it not so, Antonio?” 

I bowed, with a grateful look, and Fabiani continued, “He is an excellent 
person; there is not a stain upon his character; but he will not learn anything.” 

“But if he can now read everything much better out of the great book of 
Nature, why should he not do so?” 

“You must not spoil him with your praise,” said the signora, jestingly; “we 
believed that he was absorbed in his classics, and physics, and mathematics, and 
instead of that he was over head and ears in love with a young singer from 
Naples.” 

“That shows that he has feeling?” said Gennaro. “And was she handsome? 
What was her name?” 

“Annunciata,” said Fabiani; “of extraordinary talent, and a very distinguished 
woman.” 

“T myself have been in love with her,” said Gennaro. “He has good taste. Here 
is to Annunciata’s health, Sir Improvisatore!” 

He touched his glass against mine; I could not say a word; it tortured me that 
Fabiani so lightly could lay bare my wound before a stranger: but he indeed saw 


the whole thing from quite a different side to what I did. 

“Yes,” continued Fabiani, “and he has also fought a duel for her sake, 
wounded the nephew of the senator in the side, who was his rival, and so he has 
been obliged to fly. Heaven knows how he has conveyed himself across the 
frontiers; and, thereupon, he makes his appearance in San Carlo. It is, in fact, an 
act of temerity which I had not expected from him.” 

“The senators nephew?” repeated Gennaro; “now that interests me. He is 
within these few days come here, has entered into the royal service. I have been 
with him this very afternoon — a handsome, interesting man. Ah, now I 
comprehend it all! Annunciata will soon be here; the lover has flown hither 
before her, settles himself down, and very soon we shall read in the play-bills 
that the singer makes her appearance for the last — positively for the last time.” 

“Do you fancy, then, that he will marry her?” inquired Francesca; “but that 
would, however, be a scandal in his family.” 

“One has instances of such things,” said I, with a tremulous voice; “an 
instance of a nobleman who considered himself ennobled and happy by gaining 
the hand of a singer.” 

“Happy, perhaps, interrupted she, “but never ennobled.” 

“Yes, my gracious signora,” interposed Gennaro. “I should consider myself 
ennobled if she chose me, and so I fancy would many others.” 

They talked a deal — a great deal of her and Bernardo; they forgot how 
heavily every word must fall upon my heart “But,” said Gennaro, turning to me, 
“you must delight us with an improvisation. Signora will give you a subject.” 

“Yes,” said Francesca, smiling, “sing us Love, that is a subject which 
interests Gennaro, as you indeed know.” 

“Yes, Love and Annunciata!” exclaimed Gennaro. 

“Another time I will do everything which you can desire from me,” said I, 
“but this evening, it is impossible to me. I am not quite well. I sailed across the 
bay without my cloak, it was so warm by the lava stream; and then I drove here 
in the cool evening.” 

Gennaro besought me most pressingly to improvise notwithstanding, but I 
could not in this place, and upon this subject. 

“He has already the artists way with him,” said Fabiani; “he must be pressed. 
Will you, or will you not, go with us to-morrow to Pestum? there will you find 
material enough for your poetry. You should make yourself a little scarce. There 
cannot be much which binds you to Naples.” 

I bowed and felt myself in a difficulty, whilst I did not see how I could refuse. 


“Yes, he goes with us,” exclaimed Gennaro; “and when he stands in the great 
temple, and the spirit comes over him, he will sing like a Pindar!” 

“We set off to-morrow morning,” continued Fabiani; “the whole tour will 
occupy four days. On our return we will visit Amalfi and Capri. You must go 
with us.” 

A no might, perhaps, as the consequence will show, have changed my whole 
fate. These four days robbed me, dare I say it, of six years of my youth. And 
man is a free agent! Yes, we can freely seize upon the threads which lie before 
us, but how they are firmly twisted together, we do not see. I gave my thanks 
and said yes; and seized hold upon the thread which drew the curtain of my 
future more closely together. 

“To-morrow we Shall have more talk together,” said Francesca, when after 
supper we separated, and she extended to me her hand to kiss. 

“This very evening I shall, however, write to Excellenza, said Fabiani; “I will 
prepare the reconciliation scene.” 

“And I will dream about Annunciata,” exclaimed Gennaro. “For that I shall 
not be challenged,” added he, laughing, as he pressed my hand. — 

I, too, wrote a few words to Federigo; told him of my meeting with the family 
of Excellenza, and that I should make a little journey towards the south with 
them. I ended the letter: a thousand feelings operated in my breast. How much 
had not this evening brought me! How many events ran athwart each other! 

I thought on Santa, on Bernardo by the burning picture of the Madonna, and 
then on the last hours spent amid old connections. Yesterday a whole public, to 
whom I was a stranger, had received me with acclamation; I was admired and 
honored. This very evening a woman, rich in beauty, had made me conscious of 
her love for me; and a few hours afterwards I stood among acquaintance, friends, 
whom I had to thank for everything; and as nothing before them but the poor 
child, whose first duty was gratitude. 

But Fabiani and Francesca had really met me-with affection; they had 
received me as the prodigal son, had given me a place at their table; invited me 
to join them in a pleasure tour on the morrow. Benefit was added to benefit; I 
was dear to them. But the gift which the rich present with a light hand lies 
heavily upon the heart of the poor! 


CHAPTER XxX. 


JOURNEY TO PAESTUM. — THE GRECIAN TEMPLE. — THE BLIND 
GIRL. 


THE beauty of Italy is not found in the Campagna, nor yet in Rome. I knew it 
only from my ramble by Lake Nemi, and from what I had seen in my journey to 
Naples. Doubly, therefore, must I have felt its rich beauty, almost more even 
than a foreigner, who could compare its loveliness with that of other countries. 
Like a fairy world, therefore, which I have seen in dreams, nay, which lived in 
them, lies this three days’ journey before me. But how can I describe the 
impressions which my soul received, nay, as it were, actually infused into my 
blood? 

The beauty of nature can never be given by description. Words place 
themselves in array indeed, like loose pieces of mosaic, one after another, but 
one understands not the whole picture put together piecemeal. Thus it is in 
nature; of the entire greatness there must be always something wanting. One 
gives the single pieces, and thus lets the stranger put them together himself; but 
if hundreds saw the complete picture, each would represent it very differently. It 
is with nature, as with a beautiful face; no idea can be formed of it by the mere 
details of it; we must go to a well-known object, and only when we can say, with 
mathematical precision, that this resembles that, with the exception of this or that 
particular, can we have, in any degree, a satisfactory idea. 

If it were given to me to improvise on the beauty of Hesperia, I would 
describe with exact truth the real scenes which my eye here beheld; and thou 
who hast never seen the beauty of South Italy, thy fancy might beautify every 
natural charm with which thou wast acquainted, and it would not be rich enough. 
The ideal of nature exceeds that of man. 

In the beautiful morning we set off from Castelamare. I see yet the smoking 
Vesuvius, the lovely rocky valley, with the great vine woods, where the juicy 
green branches ran from tree to tree; the white mountain castles perched on the 
green cliffs, or half buried in olive woods. I see the old temple of Vesta, with its 
marble pillars and its cupola, now the church of Santa Maria Maggiore. A piece 
of the wall was overthrown; skulls and human bones closed the opening, but the 
green vine shoots grew wildly over them, and seemed as if, with their fresh 
leaves, they would conceal the power and terror of death. 


I see yet the wild outline of the mountains, the solitary towers, where nets 
were spread out to catch the flocks of seabirds. Deep below us lay Salerno, with 
the dark-blue sea, and here we met a procession that doubly impressed the whole 
picture upon my mind. Two white oxen, with their horns an ell in span, drew a 
carriage, upon which four robbers, with their dark countenances and horrible 
scornful laugh, lay in chains, whilst dark-eyed, finely formed Calabrians, rode be 
side them with their weapons on their shoulders. 

Salerno, the learned city of the Middle Ages, was the extent of our first day’s 
journey. 

“Old folios have mouldered away,” exclaimed Gennaro; “the learned glory of 
Salerno is grown dim, but the volume of nature goes into a new edition every 
year; and our Antonio thinks, like me, that one can read more in that than in ‘any 
learned musty bock whatever.” 

“We may learn out of both,” replied I; “wine and bread must go together.” 

Francesca discovered that I spoke very rationally. 

“In talking there is no coming short in him,” said Fabiani, “but in deeds! You 
will have an opportunity of showing us that, Antonio, when you come to Rome.” 

To Rome! I go to Rome? This thought had never occurred to me. My lips 
were silent! but my inmost heart said to me that I could not — would not again 
see Rome, again enter into the old connections. 

Fabiani continued to talk, so did the others, and we arrived at Salerno. Our 
first visit was to the church. 

“Here I can be cicerone,” said Genriaro. “This is the chapel of Gregory the 
Seventh, the holy father who died-in Salerno. His marble statue stands before us 
upon the altar. There lies Alexander the Great,” continued he, pointing to a huge 
sarcophagus. 

“Alexander the Great?” repeated Fabiani inquiringly. 

“Yes, certainly; is it not so?” asked he from the attendant. 

“As Excellenza says,” replied he. 

“That is a mistake,” remarked I, observing the monument more closely. 
“Alexander really cannot be buried here; that is against all history. See only, it is 
the triumphal procession of Alexander, which is represented on the sarcophagus, 
and thence is derived the name.” 

As soon as we had entered into the church, they showed us a similar 
sarcophagus, upon which was delineated a bacchanalian triumph, which had 
been brought hither from the temple sin Pestum, and now had been converted 
into the burial-place for a Salernian prince, whose modern marble statue, the size 
of life, was raised upon it. I reverted to this, and gave it as my opinion, that the 
circumstances of this so-called grave of Alexander must be similar to it. Quite 


pleased with my own penetration, I made a sort of oration on the subject of the 
graves, to which Gennaro coldly replied, “Perhaps;” and Francesca whispered in 
my ear that it was unbecoming of me, wishing to appear wiser than he; that I 
must not do so. Silently and respectfully I drew back. 

At Ave Maria I sat alone with Francesca in the balcony of the great hotel. 
Fabiani and Gennaro were gone out to walk; it was my place to entertain the 
gracious lady. 

“What a beautiful play of colors!” said I, and pointed to the sea, which, white 
as milk, stretched itself out from the broad lava-paved street to the rosy-hued, 
brilliant horizon, whilst the rocky coast was of a deep indigo blue; such a pomp 
of coloring I had never seen in Rome. 

“The clouds have already said, ‘Felictssima notte!’” remarked Francesca, and 
pointed to the mountain, where a cloud hung high above the villas and the olive 
woods, and yet far below the old castle, which, with its two towers, was nearly 
perched on the top of the mountain. 

“There I should like to dwell and live!” exclaimed I, “high above the cloud, 
and look out over the eternally changing sea.” 

“There you could improvise!” said she, smiling; “but then nobody would hear 
you, and that would be a great misfortune, Antonio!” 

“O yes!” replied I, likewise jestingly, “if I must be candid, entirely without 
applause, is like a tree without sunshine! That, of a certainty, gnawed into the 
flower of Tasso’s life, in his captivity, as much as did the unhappiness of his 
love?” 

“Dear friend!” interrupted she, somewhat gravely, “I am now speaking of 
you, and not of Tasso! what have we to do with him in this question?” 

“Only as an example,” replied I: “Tasso was a poet, and” — 

“You believe it to be so,” interrupted she, hastily; “but, for Heaven’s sake, 
dear Antonio, do not ever mention an immortal name in conjunction with your 
own! Do not fancy that you are a poet, an improvisatore, because you have an 
easily excited temperament of mind, and the art of catching up ideas! Thousands 
can do this as well as you! Do not go and make yourself unfortunate through it!” 

“But thousands only lately have awarded to me their applause!” replied I, and 
my cheeks burned; “and it really is quite natural that I should have these 
thoughts, this conviction: and I am sure that you will rejoice in my success and 
in that which conduces to my well being!” 

“None of your friends would do so more than I!” said she; “we all value your 
excellent heart, your noble character, and for the sake of these I will venture to 
promise that Excellenza will forgive you! You have glorious abilities, which 
must be developed; but that they must actually be, Antonio! Nothing comes of 


itself! People must labor! Your talent is a charming company talent; you may 
delight many of your friends by it, but it is not great enough for the public.” 

“But,” I ventured to suggest, “Gennaro, who did not know me, was yet 
enchanted with my first appearance in public.” 

“Gennaro!” repeated she; “yes, with all my esteem for him, I set no value at 
all upon his judgment of art! And the great public? Yes, in the capital, artists 
very soon hear quite a different opinion! It was very well that you were not 
hissed; that would really have distressed me. Now it will all blow quietly over, 
and very soon will be entirely forgotten both you and your improvisation! Then 
you assumed a feigned name also! In about three days we shall be again in 
Naples, and the day afterwards we return to Rome. Regard it all as a dream, as it 
really has been, and show us, by industry and stability, that you are awake again. 
Do not say a word, now — I intend kindly by you; I am the only one who tells 
you the truth!” 

She gave her hand for me to kiss. 

The next morning we set off in the early, gray dawn, in order that we might 
reach Pestum in time to spend a few hours there, and be back again the same 
day in Salerno, because visitors cannot pass the night at Pestum, and the road 
thither is unsafe. Gens d’armes on horseback accompanied us as escort. — 

Orange gardens, woods I might call them, lay on either hand. We passed over 
the river Sela, in whose clear water were reflected weeping-willows and laurel 
hedges. The wild hills inclosed a fertile corn country. Aloes and cactuses grew 
wildly by the roadside; everything was luxuriant and abundant, and now we saw 
before us the ancient temple, above two thousand years’ old, built in the purest, 
most beautiful style; this, a miserable public-house, three wretched dwellings, 
and some huts of reeds, were now all that remained of this renowned city. We 
saw not a single rose-hedge, and the multitude and affluent beauty of the roses 
had once given its celebrity to Pestum. At that time a crimson glow lay upon 
these fields; now they were blue, infinitely blue, like the distant mountains; 
fragrant violets covered the great plain, springing up amid thistles and thorns. A 
wilderness of fertility lay all around; aloes, wild figs, and the red pyretrum 
indicum, twined one among another. 

Here are found the characteristics of Sicilian landscape; its abundance and 
luxuriance; its Grecian temples and its poverty. A whole crowd of beggars stood 
around us, who resembled the natives of the South Sea Islands. Men clad in long 
sheep-skins, with the wool outside, with naked, dark-brown limbs, and the long 
black hair hanging loosely around the brown yellow countenance; girls of the 
most beautiful forms, only half clad, with the short skirt hanging in tatters to the 
knee; a sort of cloak, of ugly brown stuff, thrown loosely around the bare 


shoulders, and the long black hair bound together in a knot, and with eyes that 
flashed fire. 

One young girl there was, scarcely more than eleven years old, lovely as the 
Goddess of Beauty, and yet resembling neither Annunciata nor Santa. I could 
think of nothing else but the Medicean Venus, as Annunciata had described it, as 
I looked at her. I could not love, but admire, and bow before the form of beauty. 

She stood at a little distance from the other beggars; a brown square piece of 
cloth hung loosely over one shoulder, the other breast and arm were, like her 
feet, uncovered. That she thought of ornament, and had the taste for it, was 
proved by the smoothly bound-up hair, in which a bouquet of blue violets was 
fastened, and which hung in curls upon her beautiful forehead. Modesty, soul, 
and a singular, deep expression of suffering, were expressed in her countenance. 
Her eyes were cast down, as if she sought for something upon the ground. 

Gennaro perceived her first, and, although she spoke not a word, he offered 
her a gift, patted her under the chin, and said that she was too handsome for the 
rest of her company. Fabiani and Francesca were of his opinion. I saw a fine 
crimson diffuse itself under the clear brown skin, and, raising her eyes, I saw 
that she was blind. 

Gladly would I, too, have given her money, but I ventured not to do it. When 
the others were gone to the little hostel, followed by the whole troop of beggars, 
I turned myself quickly round and pressed a scudo into her hand; by the feeling 
she seemed to know its worth; her cheeks burned, she bent forward, and the 
fresh lips of health and beauty touched my hand; the touch seemed to go through 
my blood; I tore myself away and followed the others. 

Fagots and twigs burned in a great flaming pile in the wide chimney, which 
almost occupied the whole breadth of the chamber. The smoke whirled out under 
the sooty roof, which compelled us to go outside, and behind the tall, shadowy 
weeping-willow our breakfast was prepared, whilst we went to the temple. We 
had to pass through a complete wilderness. Fabiani and Gennaro took hold of 
each other’s hands, to make a sort of seat for Francesca, and thus carried her. 

“A fearful pleasure excursion!” cried she, laughing. 

“O Excellenza!” said one of our guides, “it is now magnificent: three years 
ago there was no getting through here for thorns, and in my childhood sand and 
earth lay right up to the pillars.” 

The rest affirmed to the truth of his remark, and we went forward, followed 
by the whole troop of beggars, who silently observed us; the moment our eye 
met that of one of the beggars, he immediately stretched out his hand 
mechanically to beg, and a miserabile resounded from his lips. The beautiful 


blind girl I could not see; she now, indeed, sat alone by the way-side. We went 
over the ruins of a theatre and a temple of peace. 

“A theatre and peace!” exclaimed Gennaro; “how could these two ever exist 
so near to each other?” 

The temple of Neptune lay before us; this, the so-called Basilica, and the 
temple of Ceres, are the glorious, proud remains which, like a Pompeii, stand 
forth again to our age, out of oblivion and night Buried amid rubbish, and 
entirely overgrown, they lay concealed for centuries, until a foreign painter, who 
sought for subjects for his pencil, came to this place and discovered the 
uppermost of the pillars: their beauty attracted him; he made a sketch of them; 
they became known; the rubbish and the wild growth of plants were removed, 
and again stood forth, as if rebuilded, the large, open halls. The columns are of 
yellow Travertine marble; wild vines grow up around them; fig-trees shoot up 
from the floor, and in clefts and crevices spring forth violets and the dark-red 
gillyflower. 

We seated ourselves upon the pedestal of one of the broken columns. 
Gennaro had driven the beggars away that we might enjoy in stillness the rich 
scene around us. The blue mountains, the near sea, the place itself in which we 
were, seized strongly upon me. 

“Improvise now to us!” Fabiani said; and Francesca nodded to me the same 
wish. 

I leaned against one of the nearest pillars, and sang, to a melody of my 
childhood, that which my eye now beheld; the beauty of nature; the glorious 
memorial of art; and I thought on the poor blind maiden, from whom all 
magnificent objects were concealed. She was doubly poor, doubly forlorn. Tears 
came to my eyes: Gennaro clapped his hands in applause; and Fabiani and 
Francesca said apart to each other, “He has feeling.” 

They now descended the steps of the temple. I followed them slowly. Behind 
the pillar against which I had stood sat, or rather lay, a human being, with her 
head sunk to her knees, and her hands clasped together: it was the blind maiden. 
She had heard my song — had heard me sing of her painful yearning and of her 
deprivations: it smote me to the soul. I bent myself over her: she heard the 
rustling of the leaves, raised her head, and to me it seemed that she looked much 
paler. I ventured not to move. She listened. 

“Angelo!” she exclaimed, half aloud. 

I know not why, but I held my breath; and she sat for a moment silent. It was 
the Grecian goddess of beauty which I saw, with eyes without the power of 
vision, such as Annunciata had described her to me. She sat on the pedestal of 
the temple, between the wild fig-tree and the fragrant myrtle-fence. She pressed 


a something to her lips, and smiled: it was the scudo which I had given to her. I 
grew quite warm at the sight of it, bowed myself involuntarily, and pressed a hot 
kiss upon her forehead. 

She started up with a cry, a thrilling cry, which sent, as it were, a death-pang 
through my soul. She sprung up like a terrified deer, and was gone. I saw 
nothing more, everything was in motion around me, and I, too, made my escape 
through thorns and bushes. 

“Antonio! Antonio!” I heard Fabiani calling to me a long way behind; and 
again I bethought myself of time and place. 

“Have you started a hare?” asked he; “or was it a poetical flight which you 
were taking?” 

“He will show us,” said Gennaro, “that he can fly where we can only get 
along at a foot pace; yet I would venture to take the same flight with him;” and, 
so saying, he placed himself at my side, to race with me. 

“Do you think that I, with my signora on my arm, can go step for step with 
you?” exclaimed Fabiani. Gennaro remained standing. 

When we came to the little hostel, my eye in vain sought for the blind girl: 
her cry continually resounded in my ear: I heard it within my very heart. It was 
to me as if I had committed a sin. I, it was really, who had, although innocently, 
sung care and sorrow into her heart, by making her deprivations more intelligible 
to her. I had excited terror and anxiety in her soul, and had impressed a kiss upon 
her brow, the first which I had ever given to a woman. If she could have seen 
me, I had not dared to do it: her misfortune — her defenselessness — had given 
me courage. And I had passed such severe judgment on Bernardo! — I who was 
a child of sin like him, like every one! I could have kneeled at her feet, and 
prayed for forgiveness; but she was nowhere to be seen. 

We mounted the carriage to drive back to Salerno; yet once more I looked out 
to see if I could discover her; but J did not venture to inquire where she could be. 

At that moment, Gennaro exclaimed, “Where is that blind girl?” 

“Lara?” said our guide. “She still sits in the temple of Neptune: she is 
generally there.” 

“Bella Divina!” cried Gennaro, and wafted a kiss with his hand towards the 
temple. We rolled away. 

She was then called Lara. I sat with my back to the driver, and saw when the 
columns of the temple became yet more and more distant; but within my heart 
intoned the anguish cry of the girl, my own suffering. 

A troop of gypsies had encamped themselves by the roadside, and had made a 
great fire in the ditch, over which they were boiling and roasting. The old gypsey 
mother struck upon the tambourine, and wanted to tell us our fortunes, but we 


drove past. Two black-eyed girls followed us for a considerable time. They were 
handsome: and Gennaro made himself merry about their easy motions and their 
flashing eyes; but beautiful and noble as Lara were they not Towards evening we 
reached Salerno. The next morning we were to go to Amalfi, and thence to 
Capri. 

“We shall remain,” said Fabiani, “only one day in Naples, if we return there 
at all. Towards the end of the week we must be again in Rome. You can very 
soon get your things in order, Antonio?” 

I could not — I wished not, to return to Rome; but a bashfulness, a fear, 
which my poverty and my gratitude had instilled into me through all the years of 
my life, permitted me to do no more than stammer forth, that Excellenza 
certainly would be angry at my audacity in coming back again. 

“We will take care of all that!” exclaimed Fabiani to me. 

“Forgive me, but I cannot!” I stammered, and seized Francesca’s hand. “I feel 
deeply that which I owe you.” 

“Say nothing of that, Antonio,” she replied, and laid her hand upon my 
mouth. 

Strangers at that moment were announced, and I withdrew silently into a 
comer, feeling how weak I was. 

Free and independent as a bird had I been only two days before! and He, who 
permits not a sparrow to fall unheeded to the ground would have cared for me; 
and yet I let the first thin thread which twined itself around my feet grow to the 
strength of a cable. 

In Rome, thought I, thou hast true friends, true and honest, if not so courteous 
as those in Naples. I thought on Santa, whom I never more would see. I thought 
on Bernardo, whom I actually should meet in Naples every day — on 
Annunciata, who would come here — on his and her happiness in love. “To 
Rome! to Rome! it is much better there!” said my heart to me, whilst my soul 
struggled after freedom and independence. 


CHAPTER XxXI. 


THE ADVENTURE IN AMALFI. — THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. 


HOW beautifully Salerno looked out from the sea, as, in the delicious morning 
hour, we sailed away from it. Six stout fellows pulled the oars. A little boy, 
handsome enough to be painted, sat at the helm: he was called Alphonso, The 
water was green as glass. The whole coast to the right seemed like magnificent 
hanging gardens, laid out by the bold Semiramis of fancy. The vast open caves 
lay like colonnades down in the sea, within which played the heavy billows. 
Upon the projecting point of rock stood a castle, below whose turreted walls 
floated a small cloud. We saw Minori and Majori; and, immediately afterwards, 
Amalfi, the birthplace of Masaniello and Flavio Giojas, the discoverer of the 
mariner’s compass, which looked forth from amidst green vineyards. 

This great affluence of beauty overpowered me. Would that all the 
generations of the earth could see these glorious scenes! No storm from the north 
or west brings cold or winter to the blooming garden upon whose terrace Amalfi 
is placed. The breezes come only here from the east and the south, — the warm 
breezes from the region of oranges and palms, across the beautiful sea. 

Along the shore, high up on the side of the mountain, hangs the city, with its 
white houses, with their flat, oriental roofs; higher still ascend the vineyards. 
One solitary pine-tree lifts up its green crown into the blue air, where, on the 
ridge of the mountain, the old castle, with its encircling wall, serves as a couch 
for the clouds. 

The fishermen had to carry us through the surf from the boats to the land. 
Deep caves in the cliffs extended even under the city; into some of these the 
water flowed, others were empty. Boats lay beside them, in which played crowds 
of merry children, most of them only in a skirt or little jacket, which constituted 
their whole clothing. Half-naked lazzaroni stretched themselves in the warm 
sand, their brown cowls pulled up about their ears, this being their most 
important covering during their noonday’s sleep. All the church-bells were 
ringing; a procession of young priests in violet-colored dresses went past us, 
singing psalms. A fresh, garland of flowers hung around the picture which was 
fastened to the cross. 

To the left, high above the city, stands a magnificently great convent, just 
before a deep mountain cave; this is the herberg for all strangers. Francesca was 
carried up in a litter; we others followed after, along the road cut in the rock, 


with the clear, blue sea lying deeply below us. We had now reached the gate of 
the convent, exactly opposite to which a deep cave gapes in the rock. Within this 
there were three crosses, on which were the Redeemer and the two thieves; and 
above them, upon the stone of the rock, were kneeling angels in bright-colored 
garments, and great white wings. No artistical work this, but all carved out of 
wood, and painted; but, nevertheless, a pious, trusting heart breathed its own 
peculiar beauty over the rudely formed images. 

We ascended directly up through the convent court to the rooms which were 
appropriated to our use. From my window I saw the eternal sea, stretching away 
to Sicily, the ships standing like silver-white points upon the far horizon. 

“Sir Improvisatore,” said Gennaro, “shall not we descend into the lower 
regions, and see whether the beauty there is as great as it is here! The female 
beauty is so, of a certainty! For the English ladies that we have here for 
neighbors are cold and pale! And you have a taste for the ladies! I beg your 
pardon. It is this exactly which has driven you out into the world, and will give 
me a charming evening, and an interesting acquaintance!” 

We descended the rocky path. 

“The blind girl in Pestum was, however, very handsome!” said Gennaro. “I 
think that I shall send for her to Naples when I send for my Calabrian wine! Both 
one and the other would set my heart in a glow!” 

We arrived at the city, which lay, if I may so say, singularly piled upon itself. 
Beside it, the narrow Ghetto in Rome would have been a Corso. The streets were 
narrow passages between the tall houses, and right through them. Now one 
comes through a door into a long landing-place, with small openings on the sides 
leading into dark chambers; then into a narrow lane between brick-work and 
walls of rock, steps up and steps down, a half-dark labyrinth of dirty passages; I 
often did not know whether it was a room or a lane in which we were. In most 
places lamps were burning; and if it had not been so, although it was mid-day, it 
would have been dark as night. 

At length we breathed more freely. We stood upon a great brick-work bridge, 
which connected together two ridges of rock; the little square below us was 
certainly the largest in the whole city. Two girls were dancing there the 
saltarello, and a little boy, entirely naked, beautifully formed, and with brown 
limbs, stood looking on, like a little Cupid. Here, they told me, it never freezes. 
The severest cold Amalfi has known for many years has been eight degrees 
above zero. 

Close beside the little tower, upon the projecting platform of rock, from 
which is to be seen the lovely bay of Minori and Majori, a little serpentine path 
winds between aloes and myrtles; and, following it, we were soon overshadowed 


by the lofty arch of entwining vines. We felt a burning thirst, and hastened 
onwards towards a little white dwelling-house, which, at the end of the vineyard, 
invited us, as it were, so kindly from among the fresh green. The mild, warm air, 
was filled with fragrance, and beautifully bright insects hummed around us. 

We stood before the house, which was highly picturesque. There had been 
built into the wall, by way of ornament, some marble capitals, and a beautifully 
chiseled arm and foot, which had been found among the rubbish. Upon the roof 
even was a charming garden of oranges and luxurious twining plants, which, like 
a curtain of green velvet, hung down over the wall; in the front blossomed a 
wilderness of monthly roses. Two lovely little girls, of from six to seven years 
old, played and wore garlands; but the most beautiful, however, was a young 
woman with a white linen cloth on her head, who came to meet us from the 
door! The intellectual glance, the long, dark eye-lashes, the noble form, yes, all 
made her indescribably beautiful! We both involuntarily took off our hats. 

“This most beautiful maiden, then, is the possessor of this house?” inquired 
Gennaro. “Will she, then, as mistress of the house, give to two weary travellers a 
refreshing draught?” 

“The mistress of the house will do that with pleasure!” said she, smiling, and 
the snow-white teeth parted the fresh, rosy lips. “I will bring out wine to you 
here; but I have only of one kind.” 

“Tf you serve it, it will be excellent!” said Gennaro. “TI drink it most willingly 
when a young maiden as handsome as you serves it.” 

“But Excellenza must be so good as to talk to a wife today!” said she sweetly. 

“Are you married,” asked Gennaro, smiling, “so young?” 

“O, Iam very old!” said she, and laughed also. 

“How old?” inquired I.. 

She looked archly into my face, and replied, “Eight-and-twenty years old!” 
She was much nearer fifteen, but most beautifully developed; a Hebe could not 
have been formed more exquisitely. 

“Eight-and-twenty!” said Gennaro. “A beautiful age, which is very becoming 
to you! Have you been long married?” 

“Twenty years!” replied she; “only ask my daughters there.” And the little 
girls whom we had seen playing came towards us. 

“Ts that your mother?” inquired I, although I very well knew that it was not 
so. They looked up to her, and laughed, nodded thereto an assent, and clung 
affectionately to her. 

She brought us out wine, excellent wine, and we drank her health. 

“This is a poet, an improvisatore,” said Gennaro to her, pointing to me. “He 
has been turning the heads of all the ladies in Naples! But he is a stone, a queer 


sort of fellow. 

He hates all women; never gave a woman a kiss in his life 

“That is impossible!” said she, and laughed. 

“T, on the contrary,” continued Gennaro, “am of quite a different sort; I kiss 
all the handsome lips that come near me, am the faithful attendant of woman, 
and thus reconcile the world and her wherever I go! It is awarded to me also, and 
I assert it as my right with every handsome woman, and I now, of course, require 
here my tribute also!” and, so saying, he took her hand. 

“T absolve both you and the other gentleman,” said she; “neither have I 
anything to do with paying tribute. My husband always does that!” 

“And where is he?” asked Gennaro. 

“Not far off,” she replied. 

“Such a handsome hand I have never seen in Naples!” said Gennaro. “What is 
the price of a kiss upon it?” 

“A scudo,” said she. 

“And double that price upon the lips?” said Gennaro. 

“That is not to be had,” returned she; “that is my husband’s property 

And now she poured us out again the enlivening, strong wine, joked and 
laughed with us; and, amid her joking, we discovered that she was about fifteen, 
had been married the year before to a handsome young man, who, at this 
moment, was in Naples, and was not expected to return before to-morrow. The 
little girls were her sisters, and on a visit to her till her husband’s return. 
Gennaro prayed them for a bouquet of roses, which they hastened to gather, and 
for which he promised them a carlin. 

In vain he prayed her for a kiss; said a thousand sweet, flattering things; threw 
his arms around her waist; she tore herself away, scolding him, but yet always 
came back again, because she found it amusing. He took a louis-d’or between 
his fingers, and told her what charming ribbons she could buy with it, and how 
beautifully she might adorn her dark hair with them; and all this splendor she 
might have only by giving him a kiss — one single kiss. 

“The other Excellenza is much better!” said she, and pointed to me. My blood 
bummed; I took her hand, saying that she must not listen to him, that he was a bad 
man, must not look at his tempting gold, but must revenge herself upon him by 
giving me a kiss. — 

She looked at me. 

“He has,” continued I, “said only one true word in all his speeches; and that 
is, that I have never kissed the lips of any woman. I have kept my lips pure until 
I found the most beautiful; and now I hope that you will reward my virtue!” 


” 
! 


” 
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“He is actually an accomplished tempter!” said Gennaro. “He excels me by 
being so accustomed to his work.” 

“You are a bad man with your money,” said she; “and for that you shall see 
that I care neither for it nor for a kiss, and so the poet shall have it!” 

With this, she pressed her hands on my cheeks, her lips touched mine, and she 
vanished behind the house. 

When the sun went down, I sat up in my little chamber in the convent, and 
looked from the window over the sea; it was rosy red, and threw up long billows 
on the shore. The fishermen pulled up their boats on the sand; and, as the 
darkness increased, the lights became brighter, the billows were of a sulphur- 
blue. Over everything prevailed infinite stillness; in the midst of which I heard a 
choral song of fishermen on the shore, with women and children. The soprano of 
the children’s voices mingled itself with the deep bass, and a sentiment of 
melancholy filled my soul. A falling star for a moment played in the heavens, 
and then shot downward behind the vineyards, where the lively young woman 
had kissed me in the day-time. I thought of her, how lovely she was, and of the 
blind girl, the image of beauty amid the ruins of the temple; but Annunciata 
stood in the background, intellectually and physically beautiful, and thus doubly 
beautiful! My spirit expanded itself; my soul burned with love, with longing; 
with a deep sense of what it had lost. The pure flame which Annunciata had 
kindled in my heart, the altar-fire of which she was the priestess, she had herself 
Stirred up and left; the fire now burned wildly through the whole building. 

“Eternal Mother of God!” prayed I; “my breast is full of love, my heart is 
ready to burst with longing and regret!” And I seized upon the roses which stood 
in the glass, pressed the most beautiful of them to my lips, and thought on 
Annunciata. 

I could not bear it any longer, and went down to the seaside, where the 
shining billows broke along the shore, where the fishermen sang and the wind 
blew. I mounted the brickwork bridge, where I had stood during the day. A 
figure wrapped in a large cloak stole close by me; I saw that it was Gennaro. He 
went up the serpentine road to the little white house, and I followed him. He now 
softly passed the window, within which a light was burning. Here I took my 
station, concealed by the depending vine leaves, and could see distinctly into the 
room. There was, exactly on the other side of the house, a similar window, and 
some high steps led to the side chamber. 

The two little girls, undressed to their night-clothes, were kneeling with their 
elder sister, the mistress of the house, as she really was, between them, before 
the table, on which stood the crucifix and the lamp, and were singing their 
evening devotions. It was the Madonna with two angels, a living altar-piece, as if 


painted by Raphael, which I saw before me. Her dark eyes were cast upwards; 
the hair hung in rich folds upon her naked shoulders, and the hands were folded 
upon the youthfully beautiful bosom. 

My pulse beat more quickly; I scarcely ventured to breathe. Now all three 
arose from their knees; she went with the little girls up the steps into the side 
room, closed the door, and then went into the first room, where she busied 
herself about her small household affairs. I saw her presently take out of a 
drawer a red pocket-book, turn it about in her hand many times and smile; she 
was just about to open it, but shook her head at that moment, and threw it again 
into the drawer, as if something had surprised her. 

A moment afterwards I heard a low tapping upon the opposite window. 
Terrified, she looked towards it and listened. It tapped again, and I heard some 
one speak, but could not distinguish the words. 

“Excellenza!” now exclaimed she aloud; “what do you want!” Why do you 
come here at this hour? For Heaven’s sake! I am angry, very angry.” 

He again said something. 

“Yes, yes, it is true,” said she, “you have forgotten your pocket-book; my 
little sister has been down to the inn to give it to you, but you were up in the 
convent. To-morrow morning she would have gone there to you. Here it is.” 

She took it from the drawer. He again said something, to which she shook her 
head. 

“No! no!” said she; “what are you thinking of? I shall not open the door; you 
shall not come in!” 

So saying, she went to the window, and opened it, to give him the pocket- 
book. He snatched at her hand, she let the book fall, and it remained lying on the 
window-sill. Gennaro put his head in; the young wife flew to the window behind 
which I stood, and I could now hear every word which Gennaro said. 

“And you will not allow me to kiss your lovely hand as thanks; not receive 
the smallest reward; not reach me a single cup of wine? I am parched with thirst 
There cannot be anything wrong in that! Why not permit me to come in?” 

“No!” said she; “we have nothing to talk about at this hour. Take that which 
you have forgotten, and let me close the window.” 

“T will not go,” said Gennaro, “before you give me your hand, before you 
give me a kiss. You cheated me out of one to-day, and gave it to that stupid 
youth!” 

“No! no!” said she, and yet laughed in the midst of her anger. “You want to 
obtain by force what I would not give freely,” said she; “therefore I shall not — 
will not, do it.” 


” 
I 


“Tt is the last time,” said Gennaro, in a soft and beseeching tone, “of a 
certainty the last time; and can you refuse only just giving me your hand? More I 
do not desire, although my heart has a thousand things to say to you! Madonna 
wills it really that we human beings love one another like brother and sister! 
Like a brother I will divide my money with you; you can adorn yourself, and be 
twice as handsome as you are! All your friends will envy you; nobody will 
know.” And with these words he gave a quick spring, and stood within the room. 

She uttered a loud scream, “Jesus, Maria!” 

I shook the window violently where I stood; the glass jingled, and, as if 
driven by an invisible power, I flew round to the open window, tearing away a 
support from one of the vine-trellises, that I might have with me some kind of 
weapon. 

“Ts it thou, Nicolo?” cried she, loudly. 

“Tt is I!” cried I, in a deep, resolute voice. 

I saw Gennaro again fly out of the window, his cloak streaming in the wind. 
The lamp was knocked out, and it remained quite dark in the room. 

“Nicolo!” cried she from the window, and her voice trembled. “Thou here 
again! Madonna be praised!” 

“Signora!” stammered I. 

“All ye saints!” I heard her say, and shut to the window with all haste. I stood 
there as if riveted to the spot. After some moments, I heard her go softly across 
the floor. The door of the side chamber was opened and then closed again; I 
heard her knocking something, as if she were making bolts secure. 

“Now she is safe,” thought I, and crept softly away. I felt myself so well, so 
wonderfully gay at heart. “Now I have paid for the kiss which she gave me to- 
day,” said I to myself; “perhaps she would have given me yet another, had she 
known what a protecting angel I have been to her!” 

I reached the convent exactly as supper was ready; no one had missed me. 
Gennaro, however, did not make his appearance, and Francesca became uneasy. 
Fabiani sent messenger on messenger. At length he came. He had walked, he 
said, as far as the mountains, and had lost himself, but had had the luck to meet 
at length with a peasant, who had put him in the right way. 

“Your coat is, also, quite in tatters,” said Francesca. 

“Yes,” said Gennaro, taking a biscuit, “the missing piece hangs on a thorn- 
bush; I saw it, however! Heaven knows how I could ever lose my way so! But it 
was all the lovely evening, and then the darkness came on so quickly, and I 
thought of shortening my way, and precisely by that means lost it!” 

We laughed at his adventure; I knew it better; we drank to his health; the wine 
was excellent; we became regularly excited. When we at length went to our 


chambers, which were only divided by a door from each other, he came before 
he undressed into mine, laughed, and, laying his hand upon my shoulder, prayed 
me not to dream too much about the handsome woman that we had seen to-day. 

“But I had the kiss!” said I, jestingly. 

“O yes, that you had!” said he, laughing; “and do you think, therefore, that I 
came off with the step-child’s portion?” 

“Yes, so I think!” returned I. 

“Step-child, however, I never should remain,” said he in a cold tone, in which 
was a certain degree of bitterness; but a faint smile played again around his 
mouth as he whispered, “if you could keep your counsel, I could tell you 
something?” 

“Tell me,” said I: “nobody shall hear a syllable from me.” I expected now to 
hear his lamentations over his unfortunate adventure; his secret was this: — 

“I forgot, to-day, intentionally, my pocket-book, at the handsome woman’s 
house, that I might have an excuse for going there in the evening, for then 
women are not so strict There it is: | have been there, and with climbing over the 
garden-wall and up among the bushes I tore my coat.” 

“And the handsome woman?” I inquired. 

“Was twice as handsome!” said he, nodding significantly, “twice as 
handsome, and not a bit stern; we were quite good friends, that I know! She gave 
you one kiss — she gave me a thousand, and her heart into the bargain. I shall 
dream about my good luck all the night. Poor Antonio!” 

And, so saying, he kissed his hand to me and went to his own room. 

The morning heaven was covered as if with a gray veil, when we left the 
convent. Our stout rowers waited for us on the shore, and again carried us to our 
boat. Our voyage was now to Capri. The veil of heaven was rent asunder into 
light clouds; the air became twofold high and clear; not a billow moved; the soft 
curling of the sea was like a watered cloth. The beautiful Amalfi vanished 
behind the cliffs; Gennaro threw a kiss towards it, whilst he said to me, “There 
we have plucked roses!” 

“You, at all events, got among the thorns!” thought I, and nodded assentingly. 

The great, infinite sea, stretching on to Sicily and Africa, spread itself before 
us. To the left lay the rocky coast of Italy, with its singular caves; before some of 
these stood little cities, which seemed as if they had stepped out of the caves; in 
others sat fishermen, and cooked their meals and tarred their boats behind the 
high surf. 

The sea seemed to be a fat, blue oil; we put our hands down into it, and they 
appeared as blue as it. The shadow which the boat threw upon the water was of 


the purest dark-blue; the shadows of the oars a moving snake of every shade of 
blue. 

“Glorious sea!” exclaimed I, in delight, “nothing in all nature, with the 
exception of Heaven, is so beautiful as thou!” 

I called to mind how often I, as a child, had lain upon my back, and dreamed 
myself up into the blue infinite air; now my dream seemed to have become a 
reality. 

We passed by three small rocky islands, Il Galli; they were immense blocks 
of stone thrown one upon another; giant towers raised up out of the deep, with 
others, again, piled upon them. The blue billows dashed up upon these masses of 
stone. In storm it must be a Scylla, with her howling dogs. 

The surface of the water slumbered around the naked stony Cape Minerva, 
where in old times the Sirens had their abode. Before us lay the romantic Capri, 
where Tiberius had luxuriated in joy, and looked over the bay to the coast of 
Naples. The sail was spread in our boat; and, borne onward by the wind and the 
waves, we approached the island. Now, for the first time, we remarked the 
extraordinary purity and clearness of the water. It was as wonderfully transparent 
as if it had been air. We glided along, every stone, every reed, for many fathoms 
below us, being visible. I became dizzy when I looked down from the edge of 
our little boat into the depth over which we were passing. 

The island of Capri is approachable only from one side. Around it ascend 
steep, perpendicular walls of cliff; towards Naples they stretch out, 
amphitheatre-like, with vineyards, orange; and olive groves; upon the shore 
stand several cottages of fishermen and a watch-house; higher up, amid the 
green gardens looks the little city of Anacapri, into which a very small draw- 
bridge and gates conduct the stranger. We betook ourselves to the small inn of 
Pagani to rest ourselves. 

After dinner we were to ride up on asses to the ruins of Tiberius’s villa, but 
now, however, we waited for our breakfast, and between that and the following 
meal Francesca and Fabiani wished to repose themselves, in order to have 
strength for the afternoon’s walk. Gennaro and I felt no necessity for this. The 
island did not appear so large to me, but that in a few hours we could row round 
it, and see the lofty portals of rock which, towards the south, rear themselves 
isolatedly out of the sea. 

We took a boat and two rowers; the wind blew a little, so that for half the 
distance we could make use of the sail. The sea was broken on the low reef. 
Fishing-nets lay outspread among them, so that we were obliged to go a 
considerable distance from them; it was a beautiful, merry sail in that little boat! 
Before long we saw only the perpendicular cliffs ascending from the sea up 


towards heaven; in the crevices of which, however, here and there, sprang up an 
aloe, or gillyflower, yet with no footing even for the mountain goat. Below the 
surf, which flew up like blue fire, grew upon the rocks the blood-red sea-apple, 
which, wetted by the waves, seemed to have a doubly bright hue; it was as if the 
rocks bled at every stroke of the billows. 

The open sea now lay to the right of us, to the left of us lay the island; deep 
caves, whose uppermost openings lay but a little above the water, showed 
themselves in the cliffs, others were only dimly visible in the surf. Down amid 
these abode the Sirens; the blooming Capri, upon which we had climbed, being 
only the roof of their rock-fortress. 

“Yes, bad spirits live here,” said one of the rowers, an old man with silver- 
white hair. “It may be beautiful down there,” said he; “but they never let their 
victims escape, and, if by any chance one does come back, he has no longer any 
understanding for this world!” 

He now showed us at some distance an opening, somewhat larger than the 
others, but yet not large enough for our boat to enter, without a sail, even if we 
had lain down in it, either for length or breadth. 

“That is the Witches’ Cave!” whispered the younger rower, and pushed out 
further from the rocks. “Within, all is gold and diamonds, but any one who goes 
in there is burned up in a fiery flame! Santa Lucia, pray for us!” 

“T wish I had one of the Sirens here in the boat!” said Gennaro; “but she must 
be beautiful, then all would be right.’ 

“Your luck with the ladies,” said I, laughing, “would avail you, then, here 
also!” 

“Upon the swelling sea is the right place for kissing and embracing! that is 
what the waves are always at! Ah!” sighed he, “if we had but here the handsome 
woman from Amalfi! That was a woman I was not she? You sipped of die nectar 
of her lips! Poor Antonio! You should have seen her last evening! She was 
gracious to me!” 

“Nay, nay,” said I, half indignant at his unabashed boasting, “it is not so; I 
know better than that!” 

“How am I to understand that?” asked he, and looked with much 
astonishment into my face. 

“T saw it myself,” continued I; “chance led me there; I doubt not of your great 
good fortune in other cases; but this time you only wish to joke with me.” 

He looked at me in silence. 

“*T will not go,’” said I, laughing, and imitating Gennaro, “‘before you give 
me the kiss which you cheated me out of, and gave it to that foolish youth!’” 


“Signor! you have listened to me!” said he, gravely, and I saw that his 
countenance became quite pale. “How dare you affront me? You shall fight with 
me, or I despise you!” This was an effect which I did not anticipate that my 
remarks would have produced. 

“Gennaro, this is not your serious meaning,” exclaimed I, and took his hand; 
he drew it back, made me no reply, but desired the sailors to make for the land. 

“Yes, we must sail round the island,” said the old man; “we can only land 
where we set out from.” 

They bent to their oars, and we speedily approached the lofty arch of rock in 
the blue swelling water; but anger and vexation agitated my mind; I looked at 
Gennaro, who lashed the water with his stick. 

“Una tromba!” exclaimed the youngest of the seamen; and across the sea 
from Cape Minerva came floating a coal-black cloud pillar in an oblique 
direction from the sea towards heaven, the water boiling around it. With all 
speed they took down the sail. 

“Where are you steering to?” inquired Gennaro. 

“Back again, back again,” said the younger rower. 

“Around the whole island again?” inquired I. 

“Close under land; close to the rocky wall; the waterspout takes a direction 
further out.” 

“The surf will draw the boat in among the rocks,” said the old man, and 
hurriedly snatched at the oars. 

“Eternal God!” stammered I, for the black cloud-pillar came with the speed of 
the wind across the water, as if it would sweep along the rocky wall of Capri, in 
the neighborhood of which we were, and, if it came, it would either whirl us up 
with it, or force us down into the deep close by the perpendicular rocky coast. I 
seized upon the oar with the old man, and Gennaro assisted the younger; but we 
already heard the winds howling, and the waters boiled before the feet of the 
water-spout, which drove us, as it were, before it “Santa Lucia, save us!” cried 
both the seamen, flinging down their oars, and falling on their knees. 

“Snatch hold of the oar,” cried Gennaro to me, but looked towards heaven 
pale as death. 

Then rushed the tempest over our heads; and to the left, not far from us, went 
the dark night over the waves, which lifted themselves up in the air, and then 
struck white with foam upon the boat. The atmosphere pressed heavily upon us, 
as if it would force the blood out of the eyes; it became night — the night of 
death. I was conscious but of one thing, and that was, that the sea lay upon me; 
that I, that we all, were the prey of the sea, of death; and further I was conscious 
of nothing. 


More terrible than the might of the volcano, overpowering as the separation 
from Annunciata, stands the sight before me which met my eyes, when they 
again opened to consciousness. Far below me, above me, and around me, was 
blue ether. I moved my arm, and, like electric sparks of fire, millions of falling 
stars glittered around me. I was carried along by the current of air; I was 
certainly dead, I thought, and now was floated through ethereal space up to the 
heaven of God, yet a heavy weight lay on my head, and that was my earthly sin, 
which bowed me down; the current of air passed over my head, and it was like 
the cold sea. I mechanically put out my hands to grasp whatever might be near 
me; I felt a solid substance, and clung firmly to it A weariness, as of death, went 
through my whole being; I felt that I had neither life nor strength within me; my 
corpse rested certainly within the depths of the sea; it was my soul which now 
ascended to its fate. 

“Annunciata!” sighed I. My eyes again opened. This swoon must certainly 
have lasted a long time. I breathed again; I felt that I was stronger, and that my 
perception was distinct. I lay upon a cold, hard mass, as if on a point of rock, 
aloft in the infinitely blue ether which was lighted up around me. Above me 
vaulted itself the heavens with singular ball-shaped clouds, blue as itself; all was 
at rest, infinitely quiet. I felt, however, an icy coldness through my whole being; 
I slowly raised my hand. My clothing was of blue fire; my hands shone like 
silver, and yet I felt that they were my bodily hands. My mind constrained itself 
to action; did I belong to death or to life? I extended my hand down into the 
strangely shining air below me; it was water into which I thrust it, blue, like 
burning spirit, but cold as the sea. Close beside me stood a column, unshapely 
and tall, of a sparkling blue, and like the water-spout upon the sea, only of a 
smaller size. Was it my terror or my remembrance which presented to me this 
image? After some moments I ventured to touch it; it was as hard as stone, and 
as cold as it also; I stretched out my hands into the half-dark space behind me, 
and felt only hard, smooth wall, but dark-blue, as the night heavens. 

Where was I? Was that below me, which I had taken for air, a shining sea, 
which burned of a sulphurous blue, but without heat; was the illumined space 
around me this, or was it light-diffusing walls of rock, and arches high above 
me? Was it the abode of death, the cell of the grave for my immortal spirit? An 
earthly habitation it certainly was not. Every object was illumined in every shade 
of blue; I myself was enwrapped in a glory which gave out light. 

Close beside me was an immense flight of steps, which seemed to be made of 
vast sapphires, every step being a gigantic block of this sparkling stone; I 
ascended these, but a wall of rock forbade all further advance. Perhaps I was 
unworthy to approach any nearer to heaven. I had left the world, burdened with 


the wrath of a human being. Where was Gennaro? Where were the two seamen? 
I was quite alone, quite alone. I thought of my mother, of Domenica, of 
Francesca, of every one; I felt that my fancy created no deception; the glory 
which I beheld was, like myself, either spiritual or physical. 

In a crevice of the cliff, I saw an object standing; I touched it. It was a large 
and heavy copper cup, which was full of gold and silver coins; I felt the 
individual pieces, and my situation appeared to me stranger than before. Close to 
the surface of the water, and not far from where I stood, I saw a clear blue star, 
which cast a single, long ray of light, pure as ether, over the mirror of the water, 
and, while yet I looked at it, I saw it darken itself like the moon, a black object 
showed itself, and a little boat glided onward over the burning blue water. It was 
as if it had ascended out of the deep, and then floated upon its surface; an old 
man slowly rowed it forward, and the water shone red as crimson at every stroke 
of his oars. In the other part of the boat sat also a human figure, a girl, as I soon 
could see. Silent, immovable as images of stone, they sat, excepting that the old 
man worked the oars. A strangely deep sigh reached my ear; it seemed to me that 
I recognized the sound. They rowed round in a circle, and approached the place 
where I stood. The old man laid his oars in the boat; the girl raised her hand on 
high, and exclaimed in a voice of deep suffering, “Mother of God, forsake me 
not! Here am I, indeed, as thou hast said.” 

“Lara!” I cried aloud. 

It was she; I knew the voice. I recognized the form; it was Lara, the blind girl, 
from the ruined temple in Pestum. 

“Give me my eyesight! Let me behold God’s beautiful world!” said she. 

It was as if the dead had spoken; my very soul trembled. She demanded now 
from me the beauty of the world, after which I, by my song, had breathed into 
her soul deep longings. 

“Give me” — stammered her lips, and she sank back into the boat, and the 
water splashed like fire drops around it For a moment the old man bent himself 
over her, and then came out to where I stood. His glance rested upon me; I saw 
him make the sign of the cross in the air, take up the heavy copper vessel, which 
he placed in the boat, and then entered himself. I instinctively followed after 
him. His singularly dark glance was fixed immovably upon me; he now snatched 
up the oars, and we floated on towards the shining star. A cold current of air 
rushed towards us; I bent myself over Lara. A narrow opening of rock now shut 
us in, but only for a moment, and then the sea, the great sea, in its infinite 
expanse, lay before us, and behind us reared themselves up to heaven the 
perpendicular cliffs. It was a little, dark opening through which we had come; 


close beside us was a low flat, overgrown with scattered bushes and dark-red 
flowers. The new moon shone wonderfully clear. 

Lara raised herself up. I ventured not to touch her hand; she was a spirit, I 
believed. The whole were spirits; no dream images of my fancy. 

“Give me the herbs!” said she, and stretched out her hand. I felt that I must 
obey the voice of the spirit. I saw the red flowers growing upon the green bushes 
on the low flat under the high cliffs. I stepped out of the boat, gathered the 
flowers, which had a very peculiar smell; I offered them to her. A weariness, as 
of death, went through my limbs, and I sank down on my knee, but not without 
perceiving that the old man made the sign of the cross, took from me the 
flowers, and then lifted Lara into a large boat which lay just by; the lesser one 
remained fastened to the shore. The sail was spread, and they sailed away over 
the sea. 

I stretched my hands after them, but death lay as heavily on my heart as if it 
were about to break. — 

“He lives!” were the first words which I again heard. I opened my eyes, and 
saw Fabiani and Francesca, who stood with yet a third person, a stranger, beside 
me; he held my hand, and looked gravely and thoughtfully into my face. 

I was lying in a large, handsome room; it was day. Where was I? Fever 
bumed in my blood, and only slowly and by degrees I became aware how I had 
come there, and how I had been saved. 

When Gennaro and I did not return, they had become very uneasy about us, 
neither could any tidings be gained of the men who went with us, and, as a 
water-spout had been seen to pass southward round the coast, our fate became 
decided. Two fishing-boats were immediately sent out to make the circuit of the 
island, so that they might meet each other, but not a trace of either us or our boat 
could they discover. Francesca had wept; she was very kind to me; she lamented 
with pain the deaths of Gennaro and the two seamen. Fabiani would not be 
satisfied without himself going out to search; he resolved to examine every little 
crevice of the rocks, to see whether some of us might not have saved ourselves 
by swimming, and might perhaps be even then enduring the most horrible of 
deaths — that of distress and hunger; for from not one single place was it 
possible to climb up to human beings. In the early morning, therefore, he had 
gone out with four strong rowers, had visited the isolated rocky portals of the 
sea, and every individual chasm of rock. The rowers were unwilling to approach 
the terrific Witches’ Cave, but Fabiani commanded them to steer there towards 
the little green flat. As he approached the place, he saw, at no great distance, a 
human being lying outstretched; it was myself. I lay like a corpse among the 
green bushes; my dress was half dried by the winds; they took me into the boat; 


he covered me with his cloak, rubbed my hands and my breast, and perceived 
that I breathed faintly. They made for land, and, under the care of the physician, 
I was again among the number of the living. Gennaro and the two seamen were 
nowhere to be found. — 

They made me tell them all that I could remember, and I told them of the 
singularly beaming cave in which I had awoke, of the boat with the old 
fisherman and the blind girl, and they said it was my imagination, a feverish 
dream in the night air; even I myself felt as if I ought to think so, and yet I could 
not, it stood all so livingly before my soul. 

“Was he then found by the Witches’ Cave?” inquired the physician, and 
shook his head. 

“You do not, then, believe that this place has a more potent influence than 
any other?” asked Fabiani. 

“Nature is a chain of riddles,” said the physician; “we have only found out the 
easiest.” 

It became day in my soul. The Witches’ Cave, that world of which our 
seamen had spoken, where all was gleaming fire and beams! — had the sea, 
then, borne me in there? I remembered the narrow opening through which I had 
sailed out of it. Was it reality, or a dream? Had I looked into a spiritual world? 
The mercy of the Madonna had saved and protected me. My thoughts dreamed 
themselves back again into the beamingly beautiful hall where my protecting 
angel was called Lara. 

In truth, the whole was no dream. I had seen that which not until some years 
afterwards had been discovered, and now is the most beautiful object in Capri, 
nay, in Italy, the Grotta Azzurra. The female form was really the blind girl from 
Pestum. But how could I believe it? — how imagine it to be so? It was, indeed, 
very strange. I folded my hands, and thought upon my guardian angel. 


CHAPTER XxXll. 


JOURNEY HOME. 


FRANCESCA and Fabiani remained yet two days in Capri, that we might be 
able to make the journey back to Naples together. If I had formerly been many 
times wounded by their mode of speaking to me, and their treatment of me, I 
now received so much affection from them, and they had showed so much 
solicitude about me, that I clung to them with my whole heart. 

“Thou must go with us to Rome,” they said; “that is the most rational and the 
best thing for thee.” 

My singular deliverance, the wonderful appearance in the cave, operated 
greatly on my excited state of mind. I felt myself so wholly in the hand of the 
invisible guide who lovingly directs all for the best, that I now regarded all 
chances as in the ruling of Providence, and was resigned; and, therefore, when 
Francesca kindly pressed my hand, and asked me whether I had a desire to live 
in Naples with Bernardo, I assured her that I must and would go to Rome. 

“We should have shed many tears for thee, Antonio,” said Francesca, and 
pressed my hand; “thou art our good child. Madonna has held her protecting 
hand over thee.” 

“Excellenza shall know,” said Fabiani, “that the Antonio with whom he was 
angry is drowned in the Mediterranean, and that we are bringing back home with 
us the old, excellent Antonio!” 

“Poor Gennaro!” sighed Francesca then; “he possessed a noble heart, life, and 
spirit. In everything he was a master!” 

The physician sat beside me for many hours; he was properly from Naples, 
and was only on a visit in Capri. On the third day he accompanied us back. He 
said that I was perfectly well, bodily at least, though not spiritually. I had looked 
into the kingdom of death — had felt the kiss of the angel of death upon my 
brow. The mimosa of youth had folded together its leaves. 

When we were seated in the boat, with the physician in company, and I saw 
the clear, transparent water, all the recollections of the past crowded themselves 
upon my soul, and I thought how near I had been to death, and how wonderfully 
I had been saved. I felt that life was still so beautiful, and tears rushed to my 
eyes. All my three companions occupied themselves alone with me, nay, 
Francesca herself talked of my beautiful talent, called me a poet; and when the 


physician heard that it was I who had improvised, he told what delight I had 
given to all his friends, and how transported they had been with me. 

The wind was in our favor, and instead of sailing direct to Sorrento, as had at 
first been determined, and of going from thence overland to Naples, we now 
sailed directly up to the capital. In my lodging I found three letters, one from 
Federigo; he had again set off to Ischia, and would not return for three days; this 
distressed me, for thus I should not be able to bid him farewell, because our 
departure was fixed for the noon of the following day. The second letter, the 
waiter told me, had been brought the morning after I had set out; I opened it, and 
read: — 

“A faithful heart, which intends honorably and kindly towards you, expects 
you this evening.” Then was given the house and the number, but no name, only 
the words, “Your old friend.” 

The third letter was from the same hand, and contained: — 

“Come, Antonio! The terror of the last unfortunate moment of our parting is 
now well over. Come quickly! — regard it as a misunderstanding. All may be 
right; only delay not a moment in coming!” The same signature as before. 

That these were from Santa was to me sufficiently evident; although she had 
chosen another house than hers for our meeting. I resolved not to see her again; 
wrote in haste a few polite words to her husband, that I was leaving Naples, that 
the hurry in which our arrangements were made forbade me to pay him a 
farewell visit; I thanked him for his and his signora’s politeness to me, and 
besought them not to forget me. For Federigo I wrote, also, a little note; 
promised him a regularly long letter from Rome, because I was not now in a 
condition to write. 

I went out nowhere, for I wished not to meet Bernardo, and saw none of my 
new friends. The only person whom I visited was the physician, and I drove to 
his house with Fabiani. His was a charming and friendly home: his eldest sister, 
an unmarried lady, kept his house. There was a something so affectionate, 
something so truthful about her, that I was immediately taken with her. I could 
not help thinking of old Domenica, only that she was accomplished, was 
possessed of talents and higher perfections. 

The next morning, the last which I was to spend in Naples, my eye dwelt, 
with a melancholy sentiment, upon Vesuvius, which I now saw for the last time; 
but thick clouds enveloped the top of the mountain, which seemed as if it would 
not say to me farewell. 

The sea was perfectly tranquil. I thought upon my dream-pictures — Lara in 
the glittering grotto — and soon would all my whole residence here in Naples be 
like a dream! I took up the paper “Diaro di Napoli,” which the waiter brought in: 


I saw my own name in it, and a critique on my first appearance. Full of curiosity, 
I read it: my rich fancy and my beautiful versification were in particular most 
highly praised. It was said that I seemed to be of the school of Pangetti, only that 
I had a little too much followed my master. I knew nothing at all about this 
Pangetti, that was certain; and, therefore, could not have formed myself upon 
that model. Nature and my own feelings had alone been my guides. But the 
greatest number of critics are so little original themselves, that they believe, that 
all whom they pass judgment upon must have some model to copy. The public 
had awarded me a greater applause than this; although the critic said that in time 
I should become a master, and that I was now already possessed of uncommon 
talent, rich imagination, feeling, and inspiration. I folded together the paper, and 
resolved to keep it: it would some time be a token to me, that all this which I had 
lived through here was not a dream. I had seen Naples, had moved about in it, 
had won and had lost much. Was Fulvia’s brilliant prophecy all come to an end? 

We left Naples; the lofty vineyards disappeared from our sight. In four days 
we made the journey back to Rome; the same way which, about two months 
before, I had travelled with Federigo and Santa. I saw again Mola di Gaeta and 
its gardens of oranges: the trees were now fragrant with blossoms. I went into 
the path where Santa had sat and heard my life’s adventure: how many important 
circumstances had since that time knit themselves to it! We drove through the 
dirty Itri, and I thought upon Federigo. At the frontiers, where our passports 
were given up for inspection, some goats yet stood in the cave of the rock as he 
had painted them; but the little boy I saw not. We passed the night at Terracina. 

The next morning, the atmosphere was infinitely clear. I said my farewell to 
the sea, which had pressed me in its arms, had lulled me into the most beautiful 
dream, and had shown me Lara, my image of beauty. In the far distance I yet 
perceived, on the clear horizon, Vesuvius, with its pale-blue pillar of smoke: the 
whole was as if breathed in air upon the brillant firmament “Farewell! farewell! 
away to Rome, where stands my grave,” sighed I; and the carriage bowled us 
away, over the green marshes, to Velletri. I greeted the mountains where I had 
gone with Fulvia: I saw again Genzano, drove over the very spot where my 
mother had been killed; where I, as a child, had lost my all in this world. And 
here I now came, like an educated gentleman: beggars called me Excellenza, as I 
looked out into the street. Was I now really happier than I had been at that 
former time? 

We drove through Albano, the Campagna lay before us. We saw the tomb of 
Ascanius, with its thick ivy, by the wayside; further on, the monuments, the long 
aqueduct, and now Rome, with the cupola of St Peter’s. 


“A cheerful countenance, Antonio,” said Fabiani, as we rolled in at the Porta 
San Giovanni. The Lateran Church, the tall Obelisk, the Coliseum, and Trajan’s 
Square, all told me that I was at home. Like a dream of the night, and yet like a 
whole year of my life, floated before me the circumstances of the last few weeks. 
How dull and dead was everything here, in comparison with Naples! The long 
Corso was no Toledo Street I saw again well-known countenances around me. 
Habbas Dahdah went tripping past, and saluted us, as he recognized the carriage. 
In the corner of the Via Condotti sat Peppo, with his wooden clogs upon his 
hands. 

“Now we are at home,” said Francesca. 

“Yes, home!” repeated I; and a thousand emotions agitated my breast In a few 
moments, I should stand, like a schoolboy, before Excellenza. I shrunk from the 
meeting; and yet it seemed to me that the horses did not fly fast enough. 

We drew up at the Palazzo Borghese. 

Two small rooms, in the highest story, were appropriated to me. But I had not 
yet seen Excellenza. We were now summoned to table. I bowed deeply before 
him. 

“Antonio can sit between me and Francesca,” were the first words which I 
heard him say. 

The conversation was easy and natural. Every moment I expected that a bitter 
remark would be aimed at me; but not a word, not the least reference, was made 
to my having been away, or to Excellenza having been displeased with me, as 
his letter had said. 

This gentleness affected me. I doubly prized the affection which met me thus; 
and yet there were times when my pride felt itself wounded, because — I had 
met with no reproof. 


CHAPTER XxXlll. 


EDUCATION. — THE YOUNG ABBESS. 


THE Palazzo Borghese was now my home. I was treated with much more 
mildness and kindness. Sometimes, however, the old teaching tone, the 
wounding, depreciating mode of treating me, returned; but I knew that it was 
intended for my good. 

During the hottest months, they left Rome, and I was alone in the great 
palace: towards winter they returned, and the old results were again produced. 
They seemed to forget, in the mean time, that I had become older, that I was no 
longer a child in the Campagna, who regarded every word which was spoken as 
an article of faith; or a scholar from the Jesuits’ school, who continually and 
continually must be educated. 

Like a mighty sea, where billow is knit to billow, lies an interval of six years 
before me. I had swum over it: God be praised! Thou who hast followed me 
through my life’s adventures, fly rapidly after. The impression of the whole I 
will give thee in a few touches. It was the combat of my spiritual education; the 
journeyman treated as an apprentice, before he could come forth as a master. 

I was considered as an excellent young man of talent, put of whom something 
might be made; and, therefore, every one took upon himself my education. My 
dependence permitted it to those with whom I stood connected; my good-nature 
permitted it to all the rest. Livingly and deeply did I feel the bitterness of my 
position, and yet I endured it. That was an education. 

Excellenza lamented over my want of the fundamental principles of 
knowledge: it mattered not how much soever I might read: it was nothing but the 
sweet honey, which was to serve for my trade, which I sucked out of books. The 
friends of the house, as well as of my patrons, kept comparing me with the ideal 
in their own minds, and thus I could not do other than fall short. The 
mathematician said that I had too much imagination, and too little reflection; the 
pedant, that I had not sufficiently occupied myself with the Latin language. The 
politician always asked me, in the social circle, about the political news, in 
which I was not at home, and inquired only to show my want of knowledge. A 
young nobleman, who only lived for his horse, lamented over my small 
experience in horseflesh, and united with others in a Miserere over me, because I 
had more interest in myself than in his horse. A noble lady friend of the house, 
who on account of her rank and great self-sufficiency had gained the reputation 


of great wisdom and critical acumen, but who had actually very little of the 
sense she pretended to, requested that she might go through my poems, with 
reference to their beauty and structure; but she must have them copied out on 
loose papers. Habbas Dahdah considered me as a person whose talent had, at one 
time, promised great things; but which had now died out. The first dancer in the 
city despised me, because I could not make a figure in the ball-room; the 
grammarian, because I made use of a full stop where he placed a semicolon; and 
Francesca said, that I was quite spoiled, because people made so much of me; 
and for that reason she must be severe, and give me the benefit of her 
instruction. Every one cast his poison drop upon my heart: I felt that it must 
either bleed, or become callous. 

The beautiful and the noble in everything seized upon and attracted me. In 
tranquil moments I often thought on my educators, and it seemed to me that they 
existed in the whole of nature, and the life of the world for which my thoughts 
and my soul only existed as active artisans. The world even seemed to me a 
beautiful girl, whose form, mind, and dress, had attracted my whole attention; 
but the shoemaker said, “Look only at her shoes; they are quite preferable; they 
are the principal thing!” The dressmaker exclaimed, “No, the dress; see, what a 
cut! that, above all, must occupy you; go into the color, the hems, study the very 
principles of it!” 

“No,” cries the hair-dresser, “you must analyze this plait: you must devote 
yourself to it!’— “The speech is of much more importance!” exclaims the 
language-master. “No, the carriage!” says the dancing-master. “Ah, good 
Heavens!” 

I sigh, “it is the whole together which attracts me. I see only the beautiful in 
everything; but I cannot become a dressmaker or a shoemaker just for your 
pleasure. My business is to exalt the beauty of the whole. Ye good men and 
women, do not, therefore, be angry and condemn me.” 

“Tt is too low for him!”— “It is not high enough for his poetical spirit!” said 
they all, deridingly. 

No beast is, however, so cruel as man! Had I been rich and independent, the 
colors of everything would soon have changed. Every one of them were more 
prudent, more deeply grounded, and more rational than I. I learned to smile 
obligingly where I could have wept; bowed to those whom I lightly esteemed, 
and listened attentively to the empty gossip of fools. Dissimulation, bitterness, 
and ennui, were the fruit of the education which circumstances and men afforded 
me. People pointed always to my faults. Was there then nothing at all 
intellectual, no good points in me? It was I myself who must seek for these, who 


must make these availing. People riveted my thoughts upon my own individual 
self, and then upbraided me for thinking too much of myself. 

The politician called me an egotist because I would not occupy myself solely 
and altogether with his calling. A young dilletante in A‘sthetics, a relation of the 
Borghese family, taught me what I ought to think, compose, and judge, and that 
always in one mode, that every stranger might see that it was the nobleman who 
taught the shepherd boy, the poor lad, who must be doubly grateful to him in that 
he condescended to instruct him. He who interested himself for the beautiful 
horse, and for that and that alone, said that I was the very vainest of men because 
I had no eye for his steed. But were not they all egotists? Or had they right? 
Perhaps! I was a poor child for whom they had done a great deal. But, if my 
name had no nobility attached to it, my soul had, and inexpressibly deeply did it 
feel every humiliation. 

I who, with my whole soul, had clung to mankind, was now changed, like 
Lot’s wife, into a pillar of salt. This gave rise to defiance in my soul. There were 
moments when my spiritual consciousness raised itself up in its fetters, and 
became a devil of high-mindedness, which looked down upon the folly of my 
prudent teachers, and, full of vanity, whispered into my ear, “Thy name will live 
and be remembered, when all theirs are forgotten, or are only remembered 
through thee, as being connected with thee, as the refuse and the bitter drops 
which fell into thy life’s cup!” 

At such moments I thought on Tasso, on the vain Leonora, the proud court of 
Ferrara, the nobility of which now is derived from the name of Tasso; whose 
castle is in ruins, and the poet’s prison a place of pilgrimage. I myself felt with 
what vanity my heart throbbed; but, in the manner in which I was brought up, it 
must be so, or else it must bleed. Gentleness and encouragement would have 
preserved my thoughts pure, my soul full of affection; every friendly smile and 
word was a sunbeam, which melted one of the ice roots of vanity; but there fell 
more poison drops than sunbeams. 

I was no longer so good as I had been formerly, and yet I was called an 
excellent, a remarkably excellent young man. My soul studied books, nature, the 
world, and myself, and yet they said, He will not learn anything. 

This education lasted for six years, nay seven, I might say, but that about the 
close of the sixth year there occurred a new movement in the waves of my life’s 
sea. In six long years there were certainly many circumstances which might have 
been communicated, many which were of more marked interest than those of 
which I have been speaking, but all melted themselves, however, into one single 
drop of poison as every man of talent, not possessed of either wealth or rank, 
knows as well as the pulsations of his own heart. 


I was an abbé, had a sort of name in Rome as improvisatore, because I had 
improvised and read poems aloud in the Academia Tiberina, and had always 
received the most decided applause; but Francesca was right when she said that 
they clapped everything which anybody read there. Habbas Daddah stood as one 
of the first in the Academy — that is to say, he talked and wrote more than any 
one else; all his fellow-professors said that he was too one-sided, ill-tempered, 
and unjust, and yet they endured him among them, and so he wrote and wrote 
on. 

He had gone, he said, through my water-color pieces, as he called my poems, 
but he could not now discover one trace of the talent which he had at one time, 
when in the school I bowed myself before his opinion, found in me; it had been 
strangled in the birth, he said, and my friends ought to prevent any of my poems, 
which were only poetical misconceptions, from seeing the light. The misfortune 
was, he said, that great geniuses had written in their youthful years, and thus it 
had been with me. 

I never heard anything of Annunciata; she was to me like one dead, who, in 
the moment of death, had laid her cold hand crushingly upon my heart, and 
thereby it had become more susceptible of every painful emotion. My residence 
in Naples, all the recollections of it, were as a beautiful, paralyzing Medusa’s 
head. When the sirocco blew, I bethought myself of the mild breezes at Pestum, 
of Lara, and the brilliant grotto in which I had seen her. When I stood like a 
schoolboy before my male and female educators, came to me recollections of the 
plaudits in the robbers’ cave, and in the great theatre of San Carlo. When I stood 
unobserved in a corner, I thought of Santa, who stretched forth her arms after 
me, and sighed, “Kill me, but leave me not!” They were six long, instructive 
years; I was now six-and-twenty years old. 

Flaminia, the young abbess, as they called her, the daughter of Francesca and 
Fabiani, who already had been consecrated in the cradle by the holy father as the 
bride of heaven, I had not seen since I had danced her upon my arm, and drawn 
for her merry pictures. She had been educated in a female convent in the Quattri 
Fontane, from which she never came. Fabiani had not seen her either for six long 
years; Francesca only, as her mother, and as a lady, was permitted to visit her. 
She was, they said, grown quite a beautiful young woman, and the pious sisters 
had brought her mind to the same state of perfection. According to old custom, 
the young abbess was now to return home to her parents for some months, to 
enjoy all the pleasure of the world, and all its joy, before she said forever 
farewell to it. She could even then, it was said, choose between the noisy world 
and the quiet convent; but as, from the child’s play with the dolls dressed as 


nuns, so through her whole education in the convent, everything had been done 
with the design of riveting her soul and her thoughts to her destined life. 

Often when I went through the Quattri Fontane, where the convent was 
situated, I thought of the friendly child which I had danced upon my arm, and 
how changed she must be, and how quietly she lived behind the narrow wall. 
Once only had I been to the convent church, and had heard the nuns singing 
between the grating. Was the little abbess seated among them? thought I, but 
ventured not to inquire whether the boarders also took part in the singing, and 
the church music. There was one voice which sounded so high and melancholy 
above the others, and which had a great resemblance to Annunciata’s; I seemed 
again to hear her, and all the remembrances from that gone time seemed to 
awaken again in my soul. 

“Next Monday our little abbess comes to us,” said Excellenza. I longed 
inexpressibly to see her. She seemed to me, like myself, to be like a captive bird, 
whom they let out of the cage with a string about its leg, that it might enjoy 
freedom in God’s nature. 

I saw her for the first time again at the dinner-table. She was, as they had told 
me, very much grown, somewhat pale, and, at the first moment, no one would 
have said that she was handsome; but there was an expression of heart-felt 
goodness in her countenance, a wonderful gentleness was diffused over it. 

There were at the table only a few of the nearest relations. Nobody told her 
who I was, and she appeared not to recognize me, but replied, with a kindness to 
which I was not accustomed, to every single word which I said. I felt that she 
made no difference between us, and drew me also into the conversation. She 
does not know me most assuredly, thought I. 

All the party was cheerful, told anecdotes and droll passages in every-day 
life; and the young abbess laughed. This gave me courage, and I introduced 
several puns, which, just at that time, had produced great effect in many circles 
in the city. But no one laughed at them excepting the young abbess; the others 
only faintly smiled, said that it was poor wit, and that it was not worth repeating. 
I assured them that, in almost every other place in Rome, people found a deal to 
laugh at in them. 

“Tt is but a mere play upon words,” said Francesca. “How can any one find 
pleasure in such superficial wit? What mere nothings can occupy a human 
brain!” 

I occupied myself very little, in truth, with such things. But I had wished to 
contribute my part to the general entertainment, and that which I had related 
appeared to me very amusing, and exactly calculated for the purpose. I became 
silent and constrained. 


Many strangers were there in the evening, and I kept myself prudently in the 
background. The great circle had gathered around the excellent Perini. He was of 
my age, but a nobleman, lively, and, in fact, very entertaining; and was 
possessed of all possible company talents. People knew that he was amusing and 
witty, and discovered that everything which he said was so. I stood somewhat 
behind, and heard how they were all laughing, especially Excellenza. I 
approached nearer. It was precisely that very same play of words which I to-day 
had so unfortunately brought forward for the first time that Perini now related. 
He neither took from it nor added to it, but gave the very same words with the 
very same mein that I had done, and they all laughed. 

“Tt is most comic,” cried Excellenza, and clapped his hands. “Most comic, is 
it not?” said he, to the young abbess, who stood by his side and laughed. 

“Yes; so it seemed to me at dinner when Antonio told it to us!” returned she. 
There was nothing at all bitter in this remark of hers; it was spoken with her 
customary gentleness. I could have fallen at her feet. 

“O, it is superb!” said Francesca, to Perini’s pun. 

My heart beat violently. I withdrew to the window, behind the long curtains, 
and breathed the fresh air. 

I bring forward merely this one little trait. Every day, as it went on, gave rise 
to similar ones. But the young abbess was an affectionate child, who looked into 
my face with gentleness and love, as if she would pray for forgiveness for the 
sins of the others. I was also very weak. I had vanity enough, but no pride. That 
was occasioned, certainly, by my low birth, by my early bringing up, by my 
dependence, and the unfortunate relationship of benefits received, in which I was 
placed to those around me. The thought was forever recurring to my mind how 
much I was indebted to my circumstances, and that thought bound my tongue to 
the resolves of my pride. It was assuredly noble; but, at the same time, it was 
weakness. 

Had I stood in an entirely independent position, things could not have come 
to the state in which they were. Every one acknowledged my sense of duty and 
my firm conscientiousness; and yet, they said, a genius is not capable of grave 
business. Those who were the most polite to me said, that I was possessed of too 
much spirituality for it. If they meant what they said, how ill they judged of a 
man of mind! I might have perished of hunger, it was said, had it not been for 
Excellenza; how much gratitude, therefore, did I not owe him? 

About this time I had just finished a great poem—” David,” — into which I 
had breathed my whole soul. Day after day, through the last year, spite of the 
eternal educating, the recollections of my flight to Naples, my adventures there, 
and the severing of my first strong love, had given my whole being a more 


determined poetical bent. There were moments which stood before me as a 
whole life, a true poem, in which I myself had acted a part Nothing appeared to 
me without significance, or of every-day occurrence. My sufferings even, and 
the injustice which was done to me, was poetry. My heart felt a necessity to pour 
itself forth, and in “David” I found material which answered to my requiring. I 
felt livingly the excellence of what I had written, and my soul was gratitude and 
love; for it is the truth, that I never either sang or composed a strophe which 
appeared to me good, without turning myself with child-like thanks to the eternal 
God, from whom I felt that it was a gift, a grace which he had infused into my 
soul! My poem made me happy; and I heard with a pious mind everything which 
seemed to be said unreasonably against me; for I thought, when they hear this, 
they will feel what an injustice they have done me; their hearts will warm 
towards me with twofold love! 

My poem was completed; no human eye excepting my own had yet seen it. It 
seemed to stand before me like a Vatican Apollo, an unpolluted image of beauty 
known only to God himself. I gladdened myself with the thought of the day 
when I should read it in the Academia Tiberina. I resolved that nobody in the 
house should in the mean time know of it. One day, however, one of the first 
after the young abbess was come home, Francesca and Fabiani were so gentle 
and kind to me, that I felt as if I could have no secrets with them. I told them, 
therefore, of my poem, and they said, “But we ought first of all to hear it.” — 

I was willing that they should, although not without a kind of throbbing of 
heart, an extraordinary anxiety. In the evening, just as I was about to read it, who 
should make his appearance but Habbas Dahdah. 

Francesca besought him to remain, and to honor my poem by hearing it read. 
Nothing could have been more repugnant to me. I knew his bitterness, ill-humor 
and bad blood; nor were the others particularly prepossessed in my favor. 
Nevertheless, the consciousness of the excellence of my work gave me a sort of 
courage. The young abbess looked happy; she delighted herself with the 
thoughts of hearing my “David.” When I first stepped forward in San Carlo, my 
heart did not beat more violently than now, as I sat before these people. This 
poem, I thought, must entirely change their judgment of me — their mode of 
treating me. It was a sort of spiritual operation by which I desired to influence 
them, and therefore I trembled. 

A natural feeling within me had led me only to describe that which I knew. 
David’s shepherd life, with which my poem opened, was borrowed from my 
childhood’s recollections in the hut of Domenica. 

“But that is actually yourself;” cried Francesca, “yourself out in the 
Campagna.” 


“Yes; that one can very well see,” said Excellenza. “He must bring himself in. 
That is really a peculiar genius that the man has! In every possible thing he 
knows how to bring forward himself.” 

“The versification ought to be a little smoother,” said Habhas Dahdah. “I 
advise the Horatian rule, ‘ Let it only lie by — lie by till it comes to maturity!” 

It was as if they had all of them broken off an arm from my beautiful statue. I, 
however, read yet a few more stanzas, but only cold, slight observations met my 
ear. Whenever my heart had expressed naturally its own emotions, they said I 
had borrowed from another poet. Whenever my soul had been full of warm 
inspiration, and I had expected attention and rapture, they seemed indifferent, 
and made only cold and every-day remarks. I broke off at the conclusion of the 
second canto; it was impossible for me to read any more. My poem, which had 
seemed to me so beautiful and so spiritual, now lay like a deformed puppet with 
glass eyes and twisted features; it was as if they had breathed poison over my 
image of beauty. 

“But David does not kill the Philistines!” said Habbas Dahdah. With this 
exception, they said that there were some very pretty things in the poem; that 
which related to childhood and to sentiment I could express very nicely. 

I stood silent, and bowed, like a criminal, for a gracious sentence. 

“The Horatian rule,” whispered Habbas Dahdah, pressing my hand very 
kindly and calling me “poet.” Some minutes, however, afterwards, when I had 
‘withdrawn, greatly depressed into a corner, I heard him say to Fabiani that my 
work was nothing at all but desperate bunglingly put together stuff! 

They had mistaken both it and me, but my soul could not bear it. I went out 
into the great saloon adjoining where a fire was buming on the hearth; I 
convulsively crumpled together my poem in my hand. All my hopes, all my 
dreams, were in a moment destroyed. I felt myself so infinitely small; an 
unsuccessful impression of Him in whose image I was made. 

That which I had loved, and had pressed to my lips, into which I had breathed 
my soul, my living thoughts, I cast from me into the fire; I saw my poem kindle 
up into red flame. 

“Antonio!” cried the young abbess close behind me, and snatched into the fire 
after the burning leaves. Her foot slipped in her quick movement, and she fell 
forward on the fire. It was a fearful sight; she uttered a shriek; I sprang forward 
to her and caught her up; the poem was all in a blaze, and the others came 
rushing into the room. 

“Jesus, Maria!” exclaimed Francesca. 

The young abbess lay pale as death in my arms; she raised her head, smiled, 
and said to her mother, — 


“My foot slipped; I have only burned my hand a little; if it had not been for 
Antonio, it would have been a great deal worse!” 

I stood like a sinner, and could not say one word. She had severely burnt her 
left hand, and a great excitement was occasioned by it in the house. They had not 
noticed that I had thrown my poem into the fire. I expected that they would 
afterwards inquire about it, but, as I did not speak of this, neither was it spoken 
of by any one — by no one at all? Yes, by one — by Flaminia, the young 
abbess! 

In her I saw the good angel of the house; through her gentleness, her sisterly 
disposition, after some time, my whole childlike confidence returned; I was as if 
bound to her. 

It was more than fourteen days before her hand was healed. The wound 
burned, but it burned also in my heart. 

“Flaminia, I am guilty of the whole!” said I one day as I sat alone with her; 
“for my sake you have suffered this pain.” 

“Antonio,” said she, “for Heaven’s sake be silent! Let no creature hear a word 
of this; you do yourself an injustice: my foot slipped, it might have been much 
more unfortunate had not you been there. I owe thanks to you for it, and that my 
father and mother feel also; they are much attached to you, Antonio, more so 
than you think.” 

“T owe everything to them,” I said; “every day lays me under a fresh 
obligation.” 

“Do not speak of that,” said she, with indescribable sweetness; “they have 
their own mode of behaving to you, but they only think that it is the best You do 
not know how much good my mother has told me about you! We have all of us 
our faults, Antonio, even you yourself” — she paused. “Yes,” continued she, 
“how could you be so angry as to burn that beautiful poem?” 

“Tt was not worth anything better,” said I. “I ought long before to have thrown 
it into the flames.” 

Flaminia shook her head. “It is a bad, wicked world!” said she: “yes, it was 
very much better there among the sisters, in the quiet, friendly convent.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed I; “innocent and good like you am I not; my heart has in its 
remembrance rather the bitter drops than the refreshing draughts of benefits 
which have been extended to me.” 

“In my beloved convent it was much better than it is here, though you all love 
me so much,” she often would say when we were together alone. My whole soul 
was attached towards her; for I felt that she was the good angel of my better 
feelings and my innocence. I seemed also to perceive in others a greater delicacy 


towards me, a greater gentleness in word and in looks; and I fancied that this was 
the effect of Flaminia’s influence. 

She seemed to have such great pleasure in talking to me about the things 
which occupied me most, — poetry, the glorious, Godlike poetry. I told her a 
great deal about the great masters, and often inspiration ascended into my soul, 
and my lips became eloquent, as she sat there before me with folded hands, and 
looked into my face like the angel of Innocence. 

“And yet, how happy you are, Antonio!” said she, “more happy than 
thousands! And, nevertheless, it seems to me that it must be an anxious thing to 
belong to the world in the same degree as you, and every poet must! How very 
much good cannot one word of yours produce, and yet how much evil likewise!” 

She expressed her astonishment that poets forever sung of human struggles 
and troubles; to her it seemed that the prophet of God, as the poet is, should only 
sing of the eternal God and of the joy of heaven. 

“But the poet sings of God in His creatures!” replied I; “he glorifies Him in 
that which He has created for His glory.” 

“T do not understand it,” said Flaminia. “I feel clearly, however, that which I 
mean to say, but I have not the words for it. Of the eternal God, of the divinity in 
His world and in our own hearts, the poet ought to speak, ought to lead us to his 
heart, and not into the wild world.” 

She then inquired from me how it was to be a poet; how one felt when one 
improvised; and I explained to her this state of spiritual operation as well as I 
could. 

“The thoughts, the ideas,” said she; “yes, I understand very well that they are 
born in the soul, that they come from God; we all know that: but the beautiful 
metre, the mode in which this consciousness expresses itself, that I understand 
not.” 

“Have you not,” I inquired, “often in the convent learned one or another 
beautiful psalm or legend which is made in verse? And then often, when you are 
least thinking about it, some circumstance or another has called up an idea 
within your mind, by which the recollection is awoke of this or that, so that you 
could, then and there, have written them down on paper; verses, rhymes, even 
have led you to remember the succeeding, whilst the thought, the subject, stood 
clearly before you? Thus is it with the improvisatore and poet — with me at 
least! At times it seems to me these are reminiscences, cradle songs from another 
world, which awake in my soul, and which I am compelled to repeat.” 

“How often have I felt the same kind of thing!” said Flaminia, “but never was 
able to express it, — that strange longing, which often took hold upon me, 
without my knowing wherefore! To me it seemed, therefore, so often, that I was 


not at home here in this wild world. The whole seemed to me a great and strange 
dream; and this was the reason why I longed so again for my convent — for my 
little cell! I know not how it is, Antonio, but there I used so often to see in my 
dreams my bridegroom Jesus and the Holy Virgin; now they present themselves 
more seldom: I dream now so much about worldly pomp and joy, about so much 
that is wicked. I am certainly no longer so good as I was among the sisters! Why 
should I have been kept from them so long? Do you know, Antonio; I will 
confess to you, I am no longer innocent, I would too gladly adorn my person; 
and it gives me so much pleasure when they say that I am lovely! In the convent 
they told me that it was only the children of sin who thought in this way.” 

“O that my thoughts were as innocent as yours!” said I, bowing myself before 
her, and kissing her hand. 

She then told me that she remembered how I had danced her on my arm when 
she was little, and had drawn pictures for her. 

“And which you tore in pieces after you had looked at them,—” said I. 

“That was hateful of me,” said she; “but you are not angry with me for it?” 

“T have seen my hearts best pictures torn in pieces since then,—.” said I; “and 
yet I was not angry with those who did it.” 

She stroked me affectionately on the cheek. 

More and more dear did she become to my heart, that, indeed, had been 
repulsed by all the world; she alone was affectionate and sympathizing. 

In the two warmest summer months the family removed to Tivoli; I 
accompanied them, for which I certainly had to thank Flaminia. The glorious 
scenery there, the rich olive groves, and the foaming waterfall, seized upon my 
soul as the sea had seized upon it, when I had seen it for the first time at 
Terracina. I felt myself so exhilarated to leave Rome, the yellow Campagna 
around it, and the oppressive heat. The first breath from the mountains, with 
their dark olive groves, brought again life’s pictures from Naples back to my 
soul. 

Frequently, and with great delight, Flaminia rode, with her maid, upon asses, 
through the mountain valley of Tivoli; and I was permitted to attend them. 
Flaminia had much taste for the picturesque beauty of nature, and I therefore 
attempted to make sketches of the rich neighborhood; the boundless Campagna, 
when the cupola of St Peter’s raised itself upon the horizon; the fertile sides of 
the mountains, with their thick olive groves and vineyards; even Tivoli itself, 
which lay aloft on the cliffs, below which waterfall upon waterfall fell foaming 
into the abyss. 

“Tt looks,” said Flaminia “as if the whole city stood upon loose pieces of rock, 
which the water would soon tear down. Up above those, in the street, one never 


dreams about it, but goes with a light step above an open grave!” 

“So, indeed, do we always!” replied I; “it is well and happy for us, that it is 
concealed from our eyes. The foaming waterfalls, which we see hurled down 
here, have in them something disturbing, but how much more terrible must it be 
in Naples, where fire is thrown up like water here!” 

I then told her about Vesuvius, of my ascent to it; told her about Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, and she drank in every word of my lips. When we were at home 
again, she begged me to tell her more about all the glorious things on the other 
side of the Marshes. 

The sea she could not rightly understand, for she had only seen it from the top 
of the mountains, like a silver ribbon on the horizon. I told her that it was, like 
God’s heaven, spread out upon the earth, and she folded her hands, and said, 
“God has made the world infinitely beautiful!” 

“Therefore man ought not to turn himself away from the glory of His works, 
and immure himself in a dark convent!” I would have said, but I dared not. 

One day we stood beside the old sibyl’s temple, and looked down upon the 
two great waterfalls, which, like clouds, were hurled into the chasm, whilst a 
column of spray mounted upward among the green trees, towards the blue air; 
the sunbeams fell upon the column, and caused a rainbow. Within the cavern in 
the cliff, above the lesser waterfall, a flock of doves had established themselves; 
they flew in wide circles below us, and above the great mass of water, which is 
shivered in its fall. 

“How glorious!” exclaimed Flaminia. “Now improvise for me also, Antonio!” 
said she; “now sing to me a poem about what you see!” 

I thought upon my heart’s dream, which had all been shivered like the water- 
stream here, and I obeyed her, and sang. 

Sang how life burst forth like the stream, but yet every drop of it did not drink 
in the sunbeam; it was only over the whole, over a whole human race, that the 
glory of beauty diffused itself. 

“No! anything sorrowful I will not hear!” said Flaminia; “you shall not sing 
me anything if you do not like to do it. I do not know how it is, Antonio, but I do 
not consider you like the other gentlemen whom I know! I can say anything to 
you! You seem to me almost like my father and my mother!” 

I possessed also her confidence as she did mine: there was so much which 
agitated my soul, that I longed for sympathy. One evening I related to her much 
of my childhood’s life, of my ramble in the catacombs, of the flower-feast in 
Genzano, and of my mother’s death, when the horses of Excellenza went over 
us. Of that she had never heard. 
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“O Madonna!” said she, “thus are we guilty of your misfortune! Poor 
Antonio!” She took my hand, and looked sorrowfully into my face. She was 
greatly interested in old Domenica; inquired whether I frequently visited her, and 
I took shame to myself to confess, that during the last year I had only been twice 
out there; although in Rome I had seen her more frequently, and had always 
divided my little wealth with her, but that was indeed nothing to speak of. 

She besought of me always to tell her more, and so, when I had related to her 
all about my life in childhood, I told her of Bernardo and Annunciata, and she 
looked with an inexpressibly pious expression into my very soul. The nearness 
of innocence directed my words. I told her about Naples, touching lightly, very 
lightly upon the shadowy side, and yet she shuddered at what I told, shuddered 
before Santa, the serpent of beauty in my Paradise. 

“No, no!” exclaimed she, “thither will I never go! No sea, no burning 
mountain, can cleanse away all the sin and abomination of the great city! You 
are good and pious, and therefore did the Madonna protect you!” 

I thought of the image of the Mother of God, which had fallen down from the 
wall when my lips met Santa’s; but this I could not tell to Flaminia; would she 
then have called me good and pious? I was a sinner like the others. 
Circumstances, the mercy of the Mother of God, had watched over me. In the 
moment of temptation I was as weak as any of those whom I knew. 

Lara was inexpressibly dear to her. “Yes,” said she, “when your soul was in 
God’s heaven, could she only come to you! I can very well fancy her, fancy the 
blue, beaming grotto, where you saw her for the last time!” — 

Annunciata did not rightly please her. “How could she love the hateful 
Bernardo? I would rather not that she had been your wife. A woman who thus 
can come forward before a whole public; a woman — yes, I cannot properly 
make that intelligible which I mean! I feel, however, how beautiful she was, how 
wise, how many advantages she possessed above other women, but it does not 
seem to me that she was worthy of you. Lara was a better guardian angel for 
you!” 

I must now tell her of my improvisation; and to her it seemed that it would be 
much more terrible in the great theatre, than before the robbers in the mountain 
cave. I showed her the “Diario Napoli,” in which was the critique on my first 
appearance; how often had I read it since then! 

It amused her to see everything which that paper from the foreign city 
contained. All at once she looked up and exclaimed, “But you never told me, 
however, that Annunciata was in Naples at the same time you were there. Here it 
is stated that she will make her appearance on the morrow, that is, on the day 
upon which you set out!” 


“Annunciata!” stammered I, and stared at the paper, into which I had so often 
looked before, and yet, truly enough, had never read anything but what had 
reference to myself. 

“That I never saw!” exclaimed I; and we looked silently at each other. “God 
be praised that I did not meet her, did not see her — she was indeed not mine!” 

“But if it were to happen now,” asked Flaminia, “would it not please you?” 

“Tt would be painful to me!” exclaimed I, “great suffering. The Annunciata 
who captivated me, who still exists idolized in my memory, I shall never again 
find; she would be to me a new creature, who would painfully excite a 
remembrance which I must forget, must regard as the property of death! She 
stands among my dead!” 

On one warm Wednesday, I entered the large general sitting-room, where the 
thick green twining plants overshadowed the window. Flaminia sat, supporting 
her head upon her hand, in a light slumber; it seemed as if she was keeping her 
eyes closed only for sport. Her breast heaved; she dreamed. “Lara!” said she. In 
dreams she certainly floated with my heart’s dream-image, in that splendid 
world where I had last seen her. A smile parted her lips; she opened her eyes. 

“Antonio!” said she, “I have been asleep, and have dreamed. Do you know of 
whom?” 

“Lara!” said I; for I too could not but think of her when I saw Flaminia with 
closed eyes. 

“T dreamt about her!” said she. “We both of us flew far over the great, 
beautiful sea, which you have told me about. Amid the water there lay a rock, on 
which you sat, looking very much dejected, as you often do. She then said that 
we would fly down to you, and she sank through the air down to you. I too 
wished to go with her, but the air kept me far aloft, and with every stroke of my 
wings which I made to follow her, I seemed to fly further away. But when I 
fancied that there lay thousands of miles between us, she was at my side, and 
you also!” 

“Thus will death assemble us!” said I. “Death is rich; he possesses everything 
which has been dearest to our hearts!” 

I spoke with her about my beloved dead, the dead even of my thoughts, of my 
affections, and we often turned back to these reminiscences. 

She then asked me if I would also think of her when we were separated. Very 
soon she should be really again in the convent, a nun, the bride of Christ, and we 
should never see each other more. 

Deep suffering penetrated my soul at this thought; I felt light livingly how 
dear Flaminia had become to me. 


One day, when she, and her mother, and I, were walking in the garden of the 
Villa d’Este, where the tall cypresses grow, we went up the long alley which 
runs up to the artificial fountain. Here lay a ragged beggar pulling up the grass 
from the walk, and, as soon as he saw us, he prayed for a bajocco. I gave him a 
paolo, and Flaminia smiled kindly, and gave him another. 

“Madonna reward the young Excellenza and his handsome bride!” cried he 
after us. 

Francesca laughed aloud; it ran like burning fire through my blood; I had not 
courage to look at Flaminia. In my soul a thought had awoke, which I had never 
dared to unveil before to myself. Slowly, but firmly, had Flaminia grown into 
my heart; it must bleed, I felt, when we parted from each other. She was the only 
one to whom my soul now clung; the only one who affectionately met my 
thoughts and feelings. Was it love? Did I love her? The feeling which 
Annunciata had awoke in my soul was very different; even the sight of Lara, the 
remembrance of her, had something much more allied to this feeling. Intellect 
and beauty had captivated me in Annunciata; ideal beauty mingled itself with the 
first view of Lara, which made my heart swell. No, this was not my love for 
Flaminia. It was not the wild, burning passion; it was friendship; a brother’s 
most living love. I felt the connection in which I stood to her, with regard to her 
family and her destination, and was in despair at the thought of separation from 
her; she was to me my all — my dearest in this world; but I had no wish to press 
her to my heart, to breathe a kiss upon her lips, as had been my whole thoughts 
with regard to Annunciata, and which, as an invisible power, had driven me 
towards the blind girl; no, this was to me quite foreign. 

“The young Excellenza and his handsome bride!” as the beggar had cried, 
resounded continually in my soul. I sought to read every wish on Flaminia’s lips, 
and hung about her like her shadow. When others were present, I became 
constrained and dejected. I felt the thousand bonds which pressed heavily upon 
me; I became silent and absent: for her alone was I eloquent. She was so dear to 
me, and I must lose her. 

“Antonio!” said she, “you are unwell, or something has happened which I 
may not know? Why not? may I not?” 

With her whole soul she depended on me, and I desired to be to her a dear, 
faithful brother; and yet my conversation perpetually tended to lead her out into 
the world. I told her how I myself had once wished to be a monk, and how 
unhappy I should have been if I had become so, because sooner or later the heart 
asserts its right. 

“T,” said she, “shall feel myself happy, very happy, to return again to my 
pious sisters — among them I am only rightly at home. Then I shall very often 


think upon the time when I was out in the world, shall think of everything of 
which you have told me. It will be a beautiful dream; I feel it so already. I shall 
pray for you, pray that the wicked world may never corrupt you; that you may 
become very happy, and that the world may rejoice in your song, and that you 
may feel how good the dear God is to you and to us altogether.” 

Tears streamed from my eyes; I sighed deeply, “We shall then never see each 
other more!” 

“Yes, with God and the Madonna!” said she, and smiled piously. “There you 
shall show me Lara! there also shall she receive the sight of her eyes. O yes, with 
the Madonna it is the best!” 

We removed again to Rome. In a few weeks, I heard it said that Flaminia was 
to return to the convent, and shortly after that to take the veil. My heart was rent 
with pain, and yet I was obliged to conceal it. How forlorn and desolate should I 
not be when she had left us! how like a stranger and alone should I not stand! 
what grief of heart I should experience! I endeavored to hide it — to be cheerful 
— to be quite different to what I was. 

They spoke of the pomp of her investiture as if it had been a feast of gladness. 
But could she, however, go away from us? They had befooled her mind, they 
had befooled her understanding. Her beautiful long hair was to be cut away from 
her head; the living was to be clothed in a shroud; she would hear the funeral 
bells ring, and only as the dead rise up the bride of heaven. I said this to 
Flaminia: with an anguish as of death besought of her to think about what she 
was doing, of thus going down alive to the grave. 

“Let nobody hear what you are saying, Antonio!” said she, with a solemnity 
which I had never seen in her before. “The world has all too firm a hold upon 
you; look more to that which is heavenly.” 

She became crimson, seized my hand, as if she had spoken to me with too 
much severity, and said, with the most heartfelt gentleness, “You will not 
distress me, Antonio?” 

I then sank down before her feet; she stood like a saint before me; my whole 
soul clung to her. How many tears did I shed that night! my strong feeling fox 
her seemed to me a sin: she was really the bride of the Church. I daily saw her, 
daily learned to value her more highly. She talked to me like a sister, looked into 
my face, offered me her hand, said that her soul was filled with desires for me, 
and that I was dear to her. I convulsively concealed the night of death which lay 
in my soul, and it made me happy that it was known to no one. God send death 
to a heart which suffers as mine suffered! 

The moment of separation stood horribly before me, and a wicked spirit 
whispered into my ear, “Thou lovest her!” and I really did not love her as I had 
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loved Annunciata; my heart trembled not as it had done when my lips touched 
Lara’s forehead. “Say to Flaminia, that thou canst not live without her; she also 
is attached to thee as a sister to a brother. Say that thou lovest her! Excellenza 
and the whole family will condemn thee, turn thee out into the world: but then in 
losing her thou losest everything. The choice is easy!” 

How often did this confession arise to my lips, but my heart trembled, and I 
was silent; it was a fever, a fever of death, which agitated my blood, my 
thoughts! 

All was in a state of preparation within the palace for a splendid ball, a 
flower-festival for the sacrificial tomb. I saw her in the rich, magnificent dress; 
she was unspeakably lovely. 

“Now be gay like the others!” she whispered to me; “it distresses me to see 
you so dejected. Often shall I certainly, for your sake, when I am sitting in my 
convent, send my thoughts back to the world, and that is sin, Antonio. Promise 
me that you will become more cheerful — promise me that you will forgive my 
father and mother when they are a little severe towards you. They mean it for 
your good. Promise me that you will not think so much on the bitterness of the 
world, and will be always good and pious as you now are; then I may dare still to 
think of you, still to pray for you, and Madonna is good and merciful.” 

Her words penetrated my heart I see her yet as she was that last evening 
before she left us —- she was so merry. She kissed her father and the old 
Excellenza, and spoke of the separation as if it were only for a few days. 

“Now say farewell to Antonio,” said Fabiani, who was much affected, while 
the others appeared not to be so. I hastily hurried up to her, and bowed to kiss 
her hand. 

“Antonio!” said she (her voice was so low, tears streamed from my eyes), 
“mayst thou be happy!” 

I knew not how to tear myself away; for the last time I looked into her pious, 
gentle countenance. 

“Farewell!” said she, scarcely audible. She bent towards me, and, impressing 
a kiss upon my forehead, said, “Thanks for thy affection, my dear brother!” 

More I know not! I rushed out of the hall and into my own chamber, where I 
could weep freely; it was as if the world sank away from under my feet. 

And I saw her yet once more! When the time was accomplished I saw her. 
The sun shone so warm and cheerfully. I saw Flaminia in all her rich pomp and 
magnificence, as she was led up to the altar by her father and her mother. I heard 
plainly the singing, and perceived that many people were kneeling all around, 
but there stood distinctly before me only the pale, mild countenance — an angel 
it was — which kneeled with the priests before the high altar. 


I saw how they took the costly veil from her head, and the abundant hair fell 
down upon her shoulders; I heard the shears divide it: they stripped her of her 
rich clothing; she stretched herself upon the bier; the pall and the black cloth, 
upon which are painted death’s-heads, were thrown over her. The church bells 
tolled for the burial procession, and the song for the dead was intoned. Yes, dead 
was she — buried to this world. 

The black grate, before the entrance to the interior of the convent, was raised, 
the sisters stood in their white linen vestments, and sang the angel’s welcome to 
their new sister. The bishop extended to her his hand, and the bride of heaven 
arose. Elizabeth she was now called. I saw the last glance which she directed to 
the assembly; after this she gave her hand to the nearest sister, and entered into 
the grave of life. 

The black grating fell! I still saw the outline of her figure — the last wave of 
her garment — and she was gone! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


OLD DOMENICA. — THE DISCOVERY. — THE EVENING IN NEPL 
— THE BOATMAN’S SONG. — VENICE. 


CONGRATULATIONS were now offered in the Borghese Palace. Flaminia- 
Elizabeth was really the bride of heaven. Francesca’s seriousness was not 
concealed by her artificial smile; the tranquillity which lay on her countenance 
was banished from her heart Fabiani, most deeply affected, said to me, “You 
have lost your best benefactress! You have reason for being very much 
depressed! She desired me to give you some scudi,” continued he, “for old 
Domenica; you have certainly spoken to her about your old foster-mother. Take 
her these, they are Flaminia’s gift.” 

The dead lay like a snake around my heart; my thoughts were life’s 
weariness; I trembled before them; before them self-murder seemed to lose its 
terrors. 

“Out into the free air!” thought I; “to the home of my childhood, where 
Domenica sang cradle-songs to me; where I played and dreamed.” 

Yellow and scorched lay the Campagna; not a green blade spoke of the hope 
of life; the yellow Tiber rolled its waves towards the sea in order to vanish there. 
I saw again the old burial-place, with the thick ivy over the roof, and depending 
from the walls, — the little world which, as a child, I had called my own. The 
door stood open; a pleasant melancholy feeling filled my heart; I thought of 
Domenica’s affection and her joy at seeing me. It certainly was a year since I 
had last been out there, and eight months since I had spoken with her in Rome, 
and she had prayed me to go very often to see her. I had very often thought about 
her, had talked of her to Flaminia; but our summer residence in Tivoli and my 
excited state of mind since our return had prevented my going out to the 
Campagna. 

I heard, in thought, her scream of joy as she saw me, and hastened my steps; 
but, when I came pretty near the door, walked very softly to prevent her hearing 
me. I looked into the room; in the middle stood a great iron pan over a fire, some 
reeds were laid upon it, and a young fellow blew them; he turned his head and 
saw me; it was Pietro, the little child which I had nursed here. 

“Saint Joseph!” exclaimed he, and sprung up overjoyed, “is it your 
Excellency? It is a long, long time since you were so gracious as to come here!” 

I extended to him my hand, which he would kiss. 


“Nay, nay, Pietro!” said I; “it almost seems as if I had forgotten my old 
friends, but I have not.” 

“No, the good old mother said so too,” cried he. “O, Madonna! how glad she 
would have been to see you!” 

“Where is Domenica?” inquired I. 

“Ah!” returned he, “it is now half a year since she was laid under the earth. 
She died whilst Excellenza was in Tivoli! She was only ill for a few days, but 
through all that time she talked about her dear Antonio. Yes, Excellenza, do not 
be angry that I call you by that name, but she was so very fond of you. ‘Would 
that my eyes could see him before they are closed!’ said she, and longed so very 
much for it. And when I saw very well that she could not last the night over, I 
went in the afternoon to Rome; I knew very well that you would not be angry at 
my request I would have prayed of you to have accompanied me to the old 
mother, but when I got there you and the gentlefolks were all gone to Tivoli; so I 
came home full of trouble; but when I came to the house she was already gone to 
sleep.” 

He held his hands before his face and wept. 

Every word which he had said fell heavily upon my heart. I had been her 
dying thought, and, at the same time, my thoughts had been far away from her. 
Would that I had only said farewell to her before I set off for Tivoli! I was not a 
good man! 

I gave the money to Pietro from Flaminia, and all that I had also. He sank 
down upon his knees before me, and called me his guardian angel. It sounded 
like a jest in my heart With a twofold sense of suffering, cut, as it were, to the 
very heart, I left the Campagna. I know not how I reached home. 

For three long days I lay without consciousness in a violent fever. God knows 
what, during this time I said; but Fabiani frequently came to me; he had 
appointed the deaf Fenella to be my nurse. No one named Flaminia to me. I had 
returned home ill from the Campagna, and had laid myself immediately on my 
bed, when the fever took hold upon me. 

I recovered my strength, but very slowly; in vain I endeavored to compel 
myself to humor and cheerfulness; I was possessed of neither. 

It was about six weeks after the time when Flaminia took the veil, that the 
physician permitted me to go out Almost without knowing whither I directed my 
steps, I went to the Porta Pia; my eye gazed down upon the Quattri Fontane, but 
I had not courage enough to pass the convent. Some evenings, however, after 
this, when the new moon shone in the heavens, the emotions of my heart drew 
me thither; I saw the gray convent walls, the grated windows, Flaminia’s closed 


grave. “Wherefore dared I not to see the burial-place of the dead?” said I to 
myself, and felt within me a resolution to do so. 

Every evening I took my way past there. “I was very fond of walking to the 
Villa Albani,” said I to those of my acquaintance whom I met by chance. “God 
knows what will be the end of it!” sighed my heart; “I cannot endure it long!” I 
was then just at the gaol. 

It was a dark evening; a ray of light streamed down the wall of the convent; I 
leaned against the corner of a house, fixed my eyes upon this bright point, and 
thought on Flaminia. 

“Antonio!” said a voice close behind me; “Antonio, what are you doing 
here?” 

It was Fabiani. “Follow me home!” said he. 

I accompanied him; we spoke not a word by the way; he knew it all as well as 
I myself did; I felt that he did so. I was an ingrate; I had not courage to look at 
him. Presently, and we were alone in my chamber. 

“You are yet ill, Antonio,” said he, with an unusual solemnity in his voice. 
“You need occupation, change of scene. It will do you good to mix more in the 
world. There was a time when you spread out your wings for freedom; perhaps it 
was unjust in me that I decoyed the bird back to his cage. I is a great deal better 
for human beings to have their will; then if misfortunes befall them they have 
only themselves to blame. You are quite old enough to direct your own steps. A 
little journey will be beneficial to you; the physician is of the same opinion also. 
You have already seen Naples; visit now the north of Italy. I shall provide the 
means for it. It is the best thing for you, necessary, and,” added he, with a 
seriousness, a severity, which I had never known in him before, “I am convinced 
that you will never forget the benefits which we have conferred upon you. Never 
occasion us mortification, shame, and sorrow, which indiscretion or blind 
passion might do. A man can do anything, whatever he will, if he be only a good 
man.” 

His words struck me to the earth like a flash of lightning; I bent my knee, and 
pressed his hand to my lips. 

“I know very well,” said he, half-jestingly, “that we may have done you 
injustice; that we have been unreasonable and severe. No persons, however, will 
intend more uprightly and more kindly towards you than we have done. You will 
hear more flattering modes of speech, more loving words, but not more true 
integrity than we have shown you. For a year you shall move about Let us then 
see what is your state of mind, and whether we have done you an injustice.” 

With these words he left me. 


Had the world still new suffering for me — still fresh poison drops? Even the 
only draught of consolation, freedom to fly about in God’s world, fell like gall 
into my deep wound. Far from Rome, far from the south, where lay all the 
flowers of my remembrance, over the Apennines, toward the north, where there 
actually lay snow upon the lofty mountains! Cold blown from the Alps into my 
warm blood? Toward the north, to the floating Venice, the bride of the sea! God! 
let me never more return to Rome, to the grave of my cherished memories! 
Farewell, my home, my native city! 

The carriage rolled across the desolate Campagna. The dome of St. Peter’s 
was concealed behind the hills. We drove past Monte Soracte, across the 
mountains, to the narrow Nepi. It was a bright, moonlight evening. A monk was 
preaching before the door of the hotel; the crowd repeated his Viva Santa Maria! 
and followed him, singing through the streets. The crowd of people carried me 
along with them. The old aqueduct, with its thick, twining plants, and the dark 
olive groves around, formed a dark picture, which corresponded to my state of 
mind. 

I passed through the gate by which I had entered. Just outside of this lay the 
vast ruins of a castle or convent, the broad high-road running through its 
dilapidated halls; a little path turned from the main road, and led into the midst 
of them; ivy and maiden-hair grew dependingly from the walls of the solitary 
cells. I entered into a large hall; tall grass grew above the rubbish and the 
overthrown capitals; enwreathing vine shoots moved their broad leaves through 
the great Gothic windows, where now were only small remains of loosely 
hanging painted glass. Aloft, upon the walls, grew bushes and hedges; the beams 
fell upon a fresco-painting of Saint Sebastian, who stood bleeding, and pierced 
with an arrow. Deep organ-tones resounded, as it seemed, continuously through 
the hall; I followed the sounds, and, passing out through a narrow door, found 
myself among myrtle hedges and luxuriant vine leaves, close to a perpendicular 
descent of great depth, down which a waterfall was precipitated, foaming and 
white, in the clear moonlight. 

The whole romantic scene would have surprised any mind, yet perhaps my 
distress would have allowed it to slide out of my memory, had not that which I 
saw further impressed it painfully, deeply into my heart I followed the narrow, 
almost overgrown path, close to the abyss, towards the broad highway. Close 
beside me, from over the lofty, white wall, upon which the moon was shining, 
stared three pale heads, behind an iron grating, the heads of three executed 
robbers, which, as in Rome, on the Porta del Angelo, were placed in iron cages, 
to serve as a terror and a warning to others. There was to me nothing terrible in 
them. In earlier days, the sight would have driven me away hence; but suffering 


makes philosophers. The bold head, which had been occupied by thoughts of 
death and plunder, the mountain’s daring eagle, was now a silent captive bird, 
which sat quietly and rationally in its cage, like other imprisoned birds. I stepped 
up quite close to them; they had certainly been placed there within a very few 
days; every feature was still recognizable. But, as I gazed on the middle one, my 
pulse beat stronger; it was the head of an old woman! The skin was yellow 
brown, the eyes half open, the long silver-white hair, which hung through the 
grating, waved in the wind. My eye fell upon the stone tablet in the wall, where, 
according to old custom, the name and crime of the executed were engraved. 
Here stood “Fulvia.” I saw also the name of her native city, “Frascati;” and, 
agitated to the very depths of my soul, I stepped back a few paces. 

Fulvia, the singular old woman, who had once saved my life, she who had 
obtained the means for my going to Naples, my life’s inexplicable spirit, did I 
thus meet with her again! With these pale, blue lips had she once pressed my 
forehead; these lips, which, to the crowd, had spoken prophetic words, had given 
life and death, were now silent, breathing forth horror from their very silence! 
Thou didst prophesy my fortune? Thy bold eagle lies with clipped wings, and 
has never reached the sun! In the combat with his misfortune, he sinks down into 
the great Nemi-lake of life! His pinion is broken! 

I burst into tears, repeated Fulvia’s name, and slowly retraced my steps 
through the desolate ruins. Never shall I forget that evening in Nepi. 

The next morning we journeyed onward, and came to Terni, where is the 
largest and most beautiful waterfall in Italy. I rode from the city through the 
thick, dark olive groves, the first which I had penetrated; wet clouds hung 
around the summits of the mountains; everything to the north of Rome appeared 
to me dark; nothing smiling and beautiful, as the Marshes and as the orange 
gardens of Terracina, where the green palm-trees grow. Perhaps it was my own 
heart which gave the whole this dark coloring. 

We went through a garden; a luxuriant orange alley extended itself between 
the rocky wall and the river, which rushed onward with the speed of an arrow. 
Between the rocks I saw a cloud of spray ascend high up in the path, upon which 
a rainbow played. We ascended amid a wilderness of rosemary and myrtle; and, 
from the very summit of the mountain, above the sloping, rocky wall, was hurled 
the monstrous mass of waters. A lesser arm of the river moved along, like a 
broad silver ribbon close beside, and united below the rocks to form a broad 
cascade, which, white as milk, whirled itself down the black chasm. I thought 
upon the cascades at Tivoli, where I had improvised to Flaminia. The lofty, 
rushing stream sang to me with a penetratingly thrilling organ-tone the 


remembrance of my loss and my suffering. To be crushed, to die, and vanish, is 
the lot of Nature! — 

“Here,” said our guide, “was an Englishman shot last year by robbers. It was 
a band from the Sabine mountains, although one may say that they have a home 
in all the mountains from Rome to Terni. The authorities are now always so 
much on the alert! They laid their hands on three unfortunates; I saw them driven 
to the city chained to the cart At the gate sat the wise Fulvia, as we called her, 
from the Sabine mountains; she was old, and yet always young; she knew more 
than many a monk who will get the cardinal’s hat; she could tell fortunes in 
figurative words; and since this, people have said that it was a sign that she was 
in connection with them. Now they have taken her and many of the robbers. Her 
hour was come, so now her head is placed grinning over the gate at Nepi.” 

It was as if everything, man as well as nature, would cast night into my soul; I 
felt a desire with the speed of the wind to chase through the country. The dark 
olive groves threw more shadow into my soul; the mountains oppressed me. 
Away to the sea, where the wind blew! to the sea, where one heaven bore us, and 
another vaulted itself above us! The world’s grief must be great when my lot was 
to be envied! 

To the sea, the wonderful sea! That is to me a new world. To Venice, the 
strangely floating city, the queen of the Adriatic! But not through the dark 
woods, the together-compressing mountains; quick, in easy flight over the 
billows! So dreamed my thoughts. 

It had been my plan to go first to Florence and therefore through Bologna and 
Ferrara. I altered this, however; left the vetturino in Spoleto, took a place in the 
mail, and posted over the Apennines in the dark night, through Loretto, without 
even visiting its holy house. Madonna, forgive me my sin! 

High up, on the mountain road, I had already discerned the Adriatic Sea as a 
silver stripe on the horizon; the mountains lay like gigantic waves below me, and 
now I saw the blue, heaving sea, with its national pennons and flags upon its 
ships. I thought of Naples as I saw this; but no Vesuvius heaved itself with its 
black column of smoke, no Capri lay beyond. I slept here one night, and 
dreamed of Fulvia and Flaminia. “The palm-tree of thy fortune is budding 
green!” said they both, and smiled. I awoke, and the day was shining into my 
chamber. 

“Signor!” said the waiter, “a vessel lies here which is about ready to sail for 
Venice; but will you not first of all see our city?” 

“To Venice!” cried I: “quick, quick! that is exactly my wish.” 

An inexplicable feeling drove me onward. I stepped on board, ordered my 
light luggage to be sent after me, and looked out over the infinite sea. “Farewell, 


my father-land!” Now, for the first time, I seemed rightly to have flown forth 
into the world, as my feet no longer trod upon the earth. I knew perfectly that the 
north of Italy would present to me a new Style of scenery. Venice itself was 
really so different to any other Italian city; a richly adorned bride for the mighty 
sea. The winged Venetian lion waved on the flag above me. The sails swelled in 
the wind, and concealed the coast from me. I sat upon the right side of the ship, 
and looked out across the blue, billowy sea; a young lad sat not far from me, and 
sang a Venetian song about the bliss of love and the shortness of life. 

“Kiss the red lips, on the morrow thou art with the dead; love, whilst thy heart 
is young, and thy blood is fire and flame! Gray hairs are the flowers of death: 
then is the blood ice: then is the flame extinguished! Come into the light 
gondola! We sit concealed under its roof, we cover the windows, we close the 
door, nobody sees thee, my love! Nobody sees how happy we are. We are 
rocked upon the waves; the waves embrace, and so do we! Love whilst youth is 
in thy blood. Age kills with frost and with snow!” 

As he sung, he smiled and nodded to the others around him, and they sang in 
chorus, about kissing and loving while the heart was young. It was a metry song, 
very merry; and yet it sounded like a magical song of death in my heart. Yes, the 
years speed away, the flames of youth are extinguished. I had poured the holy oil 
of love out over the earth, which kindled neither light nor warmth: to be sure it 
does no damage; but it flows into the grave, without brightening or warming. No 
promise, indeed, binds me — no obligation! Why do not my lips snatch at the 
refreshing draught of affection which they pine for! I had a feeling; yes — how 
shall I call it? — a dissatisfaction with myself. Was it the wild fire in my breast 
which had scorched up my understanding? I felt a sort of bitterness against 
myself for having fled from Santa. The holy image of the Madonna fell down! It 
was the rusted nail which gave way; and the Jesuit school’s conventual 
bashfulness, and the goats’ milk in my blood, chased me thence. How beautiful 
Santa was! I saw her burning; affectionate glance, and I grew angry with myself! 
Wherefore should I not be, like Bernardo, like a thousand others, like all my 
young friends? None, none of all these would have been a fool as I had been. My 
heart desired love: God had ordained it, who had implanted this feeling within 
me. I vas still young, however: Venice was a gay city, full of beautiful women. 
And what does the world give me for my virtue, thought I, for my child-like 
temper? ridicule: and time brings bitterness and gray hairs. Thus thought I, and 
sang in chorus with the rest, of kissing and loving whilst the heart was yet 
young. 

It was delirium, the madness of suffering, which excited these thoughts in my 
soul. He who gave to me my life, my feelings, and directed my whole destiny, 


will lead me in love. 

There are combats, thoughts even, which the most moral dare not to express, 
because the angel of Innocence in our breast regards them as sinful. They who 
indulge the longings of their hearts may philosophize beautifully over my 
speech. Judge not, lest ye be judged! I felt that in myself, in my own corrupt 
nature, there abode no good thing. I could not pray; and yet I slept whilst the 
vessel flew onward to the north — to the rich Venice. 

In the morning hour, I discerned the white buildings and towers of Venice, 
which seemed like a crowd of ships with outspread sails. To the left stretched 
itself the kingdom of Lombardy, with its flat coast: the Alps seemed like pale- 
blue mist in the horizon. Here was the heaven wide. Here the half of the 
hemisphere could mirror itself in the heart In this sweet morning air my thoughts 
were milder: I was more cheerful. I thought about the history of Venice, of the 
city’s wealth and pomp, its independence and supremacy: of the magnificent 
doges, and their marriage with the sea. We advanced nearer and nearer to the 
sea: I could already distinguish the individual houses across the Lagunes; but 
their yellow-gray walls, neither old nor new, did not wear a pleasing aspect. St. 
Mark’s tower I had also imagined to be much loftier. We sailed in between the 
main-land and the Lagunes, which, like a crooked wall of earth, stretched out 
into the sea. Everywhere it was flat The shore seemed to be scarcely an inch 
higher than the surface of the water. A few mean houses they called the city of 
Fusina: here and there stood a bush; and, excepting these, there was nothing at 
all on the flat land. I had fancied that we were quite close upon Venice, which, 
however, still lay a mile distant; and between us and it lay an unsightly muddy 
water, with broad islands of slime, upon which not a single bird could find 
footing, and not a single blade of grass could take root Through the whole extent 
of this lake were dug deep canals, bordered with great piles, to indicate their 
direction. I now saw the gondola for the first time: long and narrow, quick as a 
dart; but all painted coal-black. The little cabin in the centre, covered over with 
black cloth: it was a floating hearse, which shot past us with the speed of an 
arrow. The water was no longer blue, as it was out in the open sea, or close upon 
the coast of Naples: it was of a dirty green. We passed by an island where the 
houses seemed to grow up out of the water, or to have clung to a wreck: aloft 
upon the walls stood the Madonna and the child, and looked out over this desert. 
In some places, the surface of the water was like a moving, green plain — a sort 
of duck-pool, between the deep sea and the black islands of soft mud. The sun 
shone upon Venice: all the bells were ringing; but it looked nevertheless dead 
and solitary. Only one ship lay in the docks; and not a single man could I see. — 


I stepped down into the black gondola, and sailed up into the dead street, 
where everything was water, not a foot-breadth upon which to walk. Large 
buildings stood with open doors, and with steps down to the water; the water ran 
into the great door-ways, like a canal; and the palace-court itself seemed only a 
four-cornered well, into which people could sail, but scarcely turn the gondola. 
The water had left its greenish slime upon the walls: the great marble palace 
seemed as if sinking together: in the broad windows, rough boards were nailed 
up to the gilded, half-decayed beams. The proud giant-body seemed to be falling 
away piecemeal; the whole had an air of depression about it. The ringing of the 
bells ceased j not a sound, excepting the splash of the oars in the water, was to 
be heard, and I still saw not a human being. The magnificent Venice lay like a 
dead swan upon the waves. 

We crossed about into the other streets; small narrow bridges of masonry 
hung over the canals; and I now saw people who skipped over me, in among the 
houses, and in among the walls even; for I saw no other streets than those in 
which the gondolas glided. 

“But where do the people walk?” inquired I of my gondolier; and he pointed 
to small passages by the bridges, between the lofty houses. Neighbor could reach 
his hand to neighbor, from the sixth story across the street; three people could 
hardly pass each other below, where not a sunbeam found its way. Our gondola 
had passed on, and all was still as death. 

“Ts this Venice? — the rich bride of the sea? — the mistress of the world?” 

I saw the magnificent square of St. Mark. “Here is life!” people said. But how 
very different is it in Naples, nay, even in Rome, upon the animated Corso! And 
yet the square of St. Mark is the heart of Venice, where life does exist. Shops of 
books, pearls, and pictures, adomed the long colonnades, where, however, it was 
not yet animated enough. A crowd of Greeks and Turks, in bright dresses, and 
with long pipes in their mouths, sat quietly outside of the coffee-houses. The sun 
shone upon the golden cupola of St. Mark’s Church, and upon the glorious 
bronze horses over the portal. From the red masts of the ships of Cyprus, Candia, 
and Morea, depended the motionless flags. A flock of pigeons filled the square 
by thousands, and went daintily upon the broad pavement. 

I visited the Ponte Rialto, the pulse-vein which spoke of life; and I soon 
comprehended the great picture of Venice — the picture of mourning — the 
impression of my own soul. I seemed yet to be at sea, only removed from a 
smaller to a greater ship, a floating ark. 

The evening came; and when the moonbeams cast their uncertain light, and 
diffused broader shadows, I felt myself more at home; in the hour of the spirit- 
world, I could first become familiar with the dead bride. I stood at the open 


window: the black gondolas glided quickly over the dark, moonlit waters. I 
thought upon the seaman’s song of kissing and of love; felt a bitterness towards 
Annunciata, who had preferred the inconstant Bernardo to me; and why? — 
perhaps precisely because of the piquancy which this inconstancy gave him — 
such are women! I felt bitterness, even towards the innocent, pious Flaminia: the 
tranquillity of the convent was more to her than my strong, brotherly love. No, 
no, I would love neither of them more; there was an emptiness in my heart of all, 
even of those which had once been dear to it I would think of neither of them, I 
resolved; and, like an uneasy ghost, my thoughts floated between Lara, the 
image of beauty, and Santa, the daughter of sin. 

I entered a gondola, and allowed myself to be taken through the streets in the 
silent evening. The rowers sung their alternating song, but it was not from the 
“Gerusalemme Liberata;” the Venetians had forgotten even the old melodies of 
the heart, for their doges were dead, and foreign hands had bound the wings of 
the lion, which was hamessed to their triumphal car. 

“T will seize upon life — will enjoy it to the last drop!” said I, as the gondola 
lay still. We were at the hotel where I lodged. I went to my own room, and lay 
down to sleep. 

Such was my first day in Venice — a dark and evil day — a day which left no 
peace behind it But God, like a loving parent in his treatment of a wayward 
child, left me at times to my own course, that I might find how far I had gone 
from light and peace. Blessed be His great name! 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE STORM. — SOIREE AT MY BANKER’S. — THE NIECE OF THE 
PODESTA. 


THE letters which I had brought with me obtained for me acquaintances, — 
friends, as they called themselves; and I was the Signor Abbé. Nobody instructed 
me, but they discovered that everything which I said was good, excellent, and 
that I was possessed of talents. From Excellenza and Francesca I had often heard 
such things said as were very painful to me; I was often told that which was very 
unpleasant for me to hear; it seemed to me almost as if they sought out for 
everything bad against me, that they might tell me that there were a great many 
people who did not at all mean so kindly by me. But this failed of its object. Of a 
certainty I had, however, no honest friends, since it was those only who told me 
disagreeable things. But I, however, felt no longer my subordinate condition, the 
sense of which not even Flaminia’s goodness could remove. 

I had now visited the rich palace of the doges, had wandered in the empty, 
magnificent halls; seen the chamber of the Inquisition, with the frightful picture 
of the torments of hell. I went through a narrow gallery, over a covered bridge, 
high upon the roof, above the canals on which the gondolas glided. This is the 
way from the doge’s palace to the prisons of Venice. The bridge is called the 
Bridge of Sighs. Close beside it lie the wells. The light of the lamp alone from 
the passage can force its way between the close iron bars into the uppermost 
dungeon; and yet this was a cheerful, airy hall, in comparison with those which 
lie lower down, below the swampy cellars, deeper even than the water outside in 
the canals; and yet in these unhappy captives had sighed, and inscribed their 
names on the damp walls. 

“Air, air!” demanded my heart, rent with the horrors of this place; and, 
entering the gondola, I flew with the speed of an arrow from the pale-red old 
palace, and from the columns of St. Theodoret and the Venetian lion, forth over 
the living, green water, to the Lagunes and Lido, that I might breathe the fresh 
air of the sea — and I found a church-yard. 

Here is the stranger, the Protestant, buried, far from his native country — 
buried upon a little strip of land among the waves, which day by day seem to 
rend away more and more of its small remains. White human bones stuck out 
from the sand; the billows alone wept over them. Here often had sat the 
fisherman’s bride or wife, waiting for the lover or the husband, who had gone 


out fishing upon the uncertain sea. The storm arose, and rested again upon its 
strong pinions; and the woman sung her songs out of “Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
and listened to hear whether the man replied. But Love gave no return in song; 
alone she sat there, and looked out over the silent sea. Then, also, her lips 
became silent; her eye saw only the white bones of the dead in the sand; she 
heard only the hollow booming of the billows, whilst night ascended over the 
dead, silent Venice. 

The dark picture filled my thoughts; my whole state of mind gave it a strong 
coloring. Solemn as a church reminding of graves, and the invisible saints, stood 
before me the entire scene. Flaminia’s words resounded in my ear, that the poet, 
who was a prophet of God, should endeavor only to express the glorification of 
God, and that subjects which tended to this were of the highest character. The 
immortal soul ought to sing of the immortal; the glitter of the moment changed 
its play of color, and vanished with the instant that gave it birth. Kindling 
strength and inspiration fired my soul, but quickly died away again. I silently 
entered the gondola, which bore me towards Lido. The great open sea lay before 
me, and rolled onward to the shore in long billows. I thought of the bay of 
Amalfi. 

Just beside me, among sea-grass and stones, sat a young man sketching, 
certainly a foreign painter; it seemed to me that I recognized him; I stepped 
nearer, he raised his head, and we knew each other. It was Poggio, a young 
Venetian nobleman. I had been several times in company with him in the 
families whom I visited. 

“Signor,” exclaimed he, “you on Lido! Is it the beauty of the scene, or,” 
added he, “some other beauty which has brought you so near to the angry 
Adriatic?” 

We offered each other our hands. I knew something about him: that he had no 
property, but, on the other hand, great talent as a painter; and yet it had been 
whispered to me that he, in his solitude, was the greatest of misanthropes. To 
judge of him by his conversation, he was personified dissipation; and yet he was 
in reality propriety itself. According to his account of himself, Don Juan might 
have been his model; and yet, in fact, he combated, like the holy saint Antonius, 
against every temptation. A deep heart-sorrow was the ground of all this, it was 
whispered; but what? — whether his small worldly means or an unhappy love 
affair? No, nobody knew that rightly. He seemed to speak out everything, not to 
conceal the smallest thought; his behavior seemed simple as that of a child, and 
yet nobody seemed rightly at all to understand him. All this had interested me, 
and this meeting with him now was very agreeable to me; it dissipated the clouds 
from my soul. 


“Such a blue, billowy plain,” said he, pointing to the sea, “is not to be found 
in Rome! The sea is the most beautiful thing on the earth! It is also the mother of 
Venus, and,” added he, laughing, “is the widow of all the mighty doges of 
Venice.” 

“The Venetians must especially love the sea,” said I; “regarding it as their 
grandmother, who carried them and played with them for the sake of her 
beautiful daughter Venetia.” 

“She is no longer beautiful now, she bows her head,” replied he. 

“But yet,” said I, “she is still happy under the sway of the Emperor Francis.” 

“Tt is a prouder thing to be queen upon the sea than a caryatide upon land,” 
returned he. “The Venetians have nothing to complain about, and politics are 
what I do not understand, but beauty, on the contrary, I do; and if you are a 
patron of it, as I do not doubt but you are, see, here comes my landlady’s 
handsome daughter, and inquires whether you will take part in my frugal 
dinner!” 

We went into the little house close by the shore. The wine was good, and 
Poggio most charming and entertaining. No one could have believed that his 
heart secretly bled. 

We had sat here certainly a couple of hours, when my gondolier came to 
inquire whether I would not return, as there was every appearance of a storm 
coming on; the sea was in great agitation, and between Lido and Venice the 
waves ran so high, that the light gondola might easily be upset. 

“A storm!” exclaimed Poggio, “that is what I have wished for many a time. 
You must not let that escape you,” said he to me; “it will abate again towards 
evening, and, even if it do not, there is convenience here for us to pass the night, 
and comfortably to let it go over our heads, whilst the dash of the waves sings us 
to sleep.” 

“T can at any time take a gondola here from the island,” said I to the 
gondolier, and dismissed him. 

The storm beat violently on the window. We went into the open air. The 
descending sun illumined the dark-green agitated sea; the billows heaved 
themselves, crested with white foam, and sank down again. Far in the distance, 
where the clouds stood like cliffs torn by lightning, we perceived several boats 
— one moment they were in sight, and then gone again. The billows lifted 
themselves up and struck upon the shore, covering us with their salt drops. The 
higher the waves flew, the louder Poggio laughed, clapped his hands, and 
shouted “Bravo!” to the wild element His example infected me, and my infirm 
heart felt itself better amid this excitement of nature. 


It soon became night. I ordered the hostess to bring us in the best wine, and 
we drank to the health of the storm and the sea, and Poggio sung the same song 
about love which I had heard in the ship. 

“Health to the Venetian ladies!” said I, and he rang his glass against mine to 
the beautiful Roman ones. Had a stranger seen us, he would have thought that 
we were two happy young friends. 

“The Roman women,” said Poggio, “pass for the hand somest. Tell me, now, 
honestly, your opinion.” 

“T consider them as such,” said I. 

“Well!” said Poggio, “but the Queen of Beauty lives in Venice! You should 
see the niece of our Podesta! I know nothing more spiritually beautiful than she; 
such as she is would Canova have represented the youngest of the Graces had he 
known Maria. I have only seen her at mass and once in the theatre of Saint 
Moses. There go all the young Venetians, like me, only they are in love with her 
to the death. I only adore her; she is too spiritual for my fleshly nature. But one 
really must adore what is heavenly. Is it not so, Signor Abbé?” 

I thought on Flaminia, and my momentarily kindled merriment was at an end. 

“You are become grave!” said he; “the wine is really excellent, and the waves 
sing and dance to our bacchanalia!” 

“Does the Podesta see much company?” inquired I, that I might say 
something. 

“Not often,” replied Poggio; “what company he has is very select! The beauty 
is shy as an antelope, fearfully bashful, like no other woman that ever I knew; 
but,” added he, with a jocular smile, “it may be also a way of making herself 
interesting! Heaven knows how the whole rightly hangs together! You see, our 
Podesta had two sisters; both of them were away from him a great many years; 
the youngest was married in Greece, and is the mother of this beautiful girl; the 
other sister is still unmarried, is an old maid, and she brought the beauty here 
about four years ago” — 

A sudden darkness interrupted his speech! it was as if the black night had 
wrapped us in its mantle, and at the same moment the red lightning illumined all 
around. A thunderclap followed, which reminded me of the eruptions of 
Vesuvius. 

Our heads bowed themselves, and involuntarily we made the sign of the 
cross. 

“Jesus, Maria!” said the hostess, entering our room, “it is a fear and a horror 
to think of! Four of our best fishermen are out at sea! Madonna keep her hand 
over them! The poor Agnese sits with five children — that will be a misery!” 


We perceived, through the storm, the singing of a psalm. There stood upon 
the shore against which the billows broke in lofty surf a troop of women and 
children with the holy cross: a young woman sat silently among them, with her 
glance riveted on the sea; one little child lay on her breast, and another, 
somewhat older, stood by her side, and laid its head on her lap. 

With the last fearful flash, the storm seemed to have removed itself to a 
greater distance; the horizon became brighter, and more clearly shone the white 
foam upon the boiling sea. 

“There they are!” exclaimed the woman, and sprang up and pointed to a black 
speck, which became more and more distinct. 

“Madonna be merciful to them!” said an old fisherman, who, with his thick 
brown hood drawn over his head, stood with folded hands, and gazed on the dark 
object At that same moment it vanished in a foaming whirlpool. 

The old man had seen aright. I heard the scream of the despairing little group; 
it grew all the stronger as the sea became calmer, the heaven clearer, and the 
certainty greater. The children dropped the holy cross; they let it fall in the sand, 
and clung, crying, to their mothers. The old fisherman, however, raised it again, 
impressed a kiss upon the Redeemer’s feet, raised it on high, and named the holy 
name of the Madonna. 

Towards midnight the heavens were clear, the sea more tranquil, and the full 
moon cast her long beams over the calm bay between the Island and Venice. 
Poggio entered the gondola with me, and we left the unfortunates, whom we 
could neither assist nor comfort. 

The next evening we met again at my banker’s, one of the richest in Venice. 
The company was very numerous; of the ladies I knew none, neither had I any 
interest about them. 

They began to speak in the room of the storm the evening before. Poggio took 
up the word, and told of the death of the fishermen, of the misfortune of the 
families, and gave it to be very clearly understood how easily a great deal of 
their distress might be relieved; how a small gift from every person present 
would amount to a sum which would be of the greatest benefit to the 
unfortunately bereaved families, but nobody seemed to understand him; they 
deplored, shrugged their shoulders, and then began talking of something else. 

Presently those who were possessed of any company talent, produced it for 
public benefit. Poggio sang a merry barcarole; but I seemed to see the while, in 
his polite smile, bitterness and coldness towards the dignified circle, which 
would not allow themselves to be guided by his noble eloquence. 

“You do not sing?” asked the lady of the house from me, when he had done. 


“T will have the honor to improvise before you,” said I, as a thought entered 
my mind. 

“He is an improvisatore,” I heard whispered around me. The eyes of the 
ladies sparkled; the gentlemen bowed. I took a guitar, and begged them to give 
me a subject. 

“Venice!” cried a lady, looking boldly into my eyes. 

“Venice!” repeated the young gentlemen, “because the ladies are handsome!” 

I touched a few chords; described the pomp and glory of Venice in the days 
of her greatness, as I had read about it, and as my imagination had dreamed of its 
being, and all eyes flashed; they fancied that it was so now. I sang about the 
beauty in the balcony in the moonlight night, and every lady imagined I meant it 
for her, and clapped her hands in applause. Sgricci himself could not have had 
more success. 

“She is here!” whispered Poggio to me, “the niece of Podesta.” 

But we were prevented from saying more to each other. I was requested yet 
again to improvise: a deputation of ladies and an old Excellenza presented the 
wishes of the company. I was willing, because it was my own wish; I had 
anticipated it, and only desired that in some one of the given themes I might find 
occasion to describe the storm which I had seen, the misery of the unfortunates, 
and by the might of song to conquer where eloquence could not move. 

They gave me the Apotheosis of Titian. If he had only been a seaman, I 
would have brought him forward as spokes man on the occasion, but in his 
praise I could not bring in the idea which I wished to develop. The subject was, 
nevertheless, a rich one; my management of it exceeded expectation: I stood like 
the idol of the company; it was my own Apotheosis! 

“No happiness can be greater than yours!” said the lady of the house; “it must 
be an infinitely delightful feeling, that of possessing a talent like yours, that can 
transport and charm all those around you.” 

“Tt is a delightful feeling!” said I. 

“Describe it in a beautiful poem!” said she, beseechingly; “it is so easy to you 
that one forgets how unreasonable one is in making so many demands upon 
you.” 

“I know one sentiment,” returned I, and my design gave me boldness, “I 
know one emotion which is not exceeded by any other, which makes every heart 
a poet, which awakes the same consciousness of happiness, and I consider 
myself to be so great a magician as to have the power of exciting it in every 
heart. But this art has this peculiarity, that it cannot be given; it must be 
purchased.” 

“We must become acquainted with it,” they all exclaimed. 


“Here, upon this table,” said I, “I collect the sums; he who gives the most will 
be most deeply initiated therein.” 

“T will give my gold chain,” said one lady, immediately, laughing, and laid it 
in sport upon the table. 

“T, all my card-money,” cried another, and smiled at my fancy. 

But it is a serious earnestness!” said I. “The pledges must not be reclaimed.” 

“We will venture it,” said the many,” who had already laid down gold, chains, 
and rings, still inwardly having doubts of my power. 

“But if no emotion whatever takes hold of me,” said an officer, “may I not 
then take back my two ducats?” 

“Then, the wagers are forfeited?” cried Poggio. I bowed assentingly. 

All laughed, all waited for the result full of expectation; and I began to 
improvise. A holy flame penetrated me; I sang about the proud sea, — the 
bridegroom of Venice; about the sons of the sea, — the bold mariners and 
fishermen in their little boats. I described the storm; the wife’s and the bride’s 
longing and anxiety; described that which I myself had seen; the children who 
had let fall the holy crucifix, and clung to their mothers, and the old fisherman, 
who kissed the feet of the Redeemer. It was as if God had spoken through me — 
as if I were the work-tool of His strong word. 

A deep silence prevailed through the room, and many an eye wept. 

I then conducted them into the huts of poverty, and took help and life through 
our little gift, and I sang how much more blessed it was to give than to receive, 
sang of the delight which filled my breast, which filled every heart that had 
contributed its mite. It was a feeling which nothing could outweigh; it was the 
divine voice in all hearts, which made them holier, and loftier, and elevated them 
to the poet! And, whilst I spoke, my voice increased in strength and fullness. 

I had won everything. A tumultuous bravo saluted me; and, at the conclusion 
of my song, I handed the rich gifts to Poggio, that thereby he might take help to 
the unfortunates. 

A young lady sank at my feet, — a more beautiful triumph had my talent 
never obtained for me, — seized my hand, and, with tears in her beautiful dark 
eyes, looked gratefully into my soul. This glance singularly agitated me; it was 
an expression of beauty which I seemed to have once beheld in a dream. 

“The Mother of God reward you!” stammered she, whilst the blood 
crimsoned her cheek. She concealed her countenance, and withdrew from me, as 
if in horror at what she had done; and who could have been so cruel as to have 
made a jest of the pure emotions of innocence? Every one pressed around me; 
they were inexhaustible in my praise. All talked about the unfortunates of Lido; 
and I stood there as their benefactor. 


“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive!” This evening had taught me the 
truth of this. Poggio pressed me in his arms. 

“Excellent man,” said he, “I esteem and honor you! 

Beauty brings to you her homage; she, who with a look can make thousands 
happy, bows herself before you in the dust!” 

“Who was she?” inquired I, with a constrained voice. 

“The most beautiful in Venice!” replied he. “The niece of the Podesta!” 

That remarkable glance, that shape of beauty, stood livingly impressed in my 
soul; inexplicable remembrances awoke, and I also exclaimed, “She was 
beautiful!” 

“You do not recognize me, then, signor?” said an old lady, who came up to 
me. “It is many years since I had the honor of making your acquaintance!” She 
smiled, offered me her hand, and thanked me for my improvisation. 

I bowed politely; her features seemed familiar to me, but when and where I 
had seen her was not clear to me. I was obliged to say so. 

“Yes, that is natural!” said she; “we have only seen each other one single 
time! That was in Naples. My brother was a physician. You visited him with a 
gentleman of the Borghese family.” 

“T remember it!” I exclaimed. “Yes, now I recognize you! Least of all did I 
expect that we should meet again here in Venice!” 

“My brother,” said she, “for whom I kept house, died about four years ago. 
Now, I live with my elder brother. Our servant shall take you our card. My niece 
is a child — a strange child; she will go away — away instantly. I must attend 
her!” 

The old lady again gave me her hand, and left the room. 

“Lucky fellow!” said Poggio; “that was the Podesta’s sister! You know her, 
have had an invitation from her! Half of Venice will envy you. Button your coat 
well about your heart when you go there, that you be not wounded like the rest 
of us, who approach in the slightest degree towards the enemy’s battery.” — 

The beauty was gone. At the moment of emotion, transported by her feelings, 
she had fallen at my feet; but in the same moment had awoke her great 
bashfulness; and maidenly shame, and anxiety, and horror, at her own deed, had 
driven her away from the great circle, where she had drawn attention to herself; 
and yet nothing was said but in her praise and admiration. They united her 
praises with mine! The queen of beauty had enchanted every one. Her heart, they 
said, was as noble as her form. 

The consciousness of having done a good work threw a ray of light into my 
soul; I felt a noble pride; felt my own happiness in being possessed of the gift of 
song. All the praise and love which surrounded me melted away all bitterness 


from my soul; it seemed to me as if my spiritual strength had arisen purer and 
mightier from its swoon. I thought of Flaminia, and thought of her without pain; 
she would, indeed, have pressed my hand as a sister. Her words, that the poet 
ought only to sing of that which was holy and for the glorifying of God, cast a 
clear light into my soul. I felt again strength and courage; a mild tranquillity 
diffused itself over my whole being; and, for the first time, after many, many 
months, I again felt happiness. It was a delightful evening. 

Poggio rung his glass against mine. We concluded a friendship between us, 
and sealed it with a brotherly thou. 

It was late when I returned home, but I felt no want of sleep; the moon shone 
so brightly upon the water in the canal, the atmosphere was so high and blue. 
With the pious faith of a child, I folded my hands and prayed, “Father, forgive 
me my sins! Give me strength to become a good and noble man, and thus may I 
dare still to remember Flaminia, to think upon my sister. Strengthen, also, her 
soul; let her never imagine of my suffering! Be good to us, and merciful, Eternal 
God!” 

And now my heart was wondrously light; the empty canals of Venice and the 
old palaces seemed to me beautiful, — a sleeping fairy world. 

The next morning I was as cheerful as ever; a noble pride had awoke in my 
breast. I was happy because of my spiritual gifts, and thankful to God. I took a 
gondola, to go and make my visit at the house of the Podesta, whose sister I 
knew; to speak candidly, I had also a desire to see the young lady who had paid 
such living homage to me, and who passed for the queen of beauty. 

“Palazzo d’Othello!” said the gondolier, and led me through the great canal to 
an old building, relating to me the while how the Moor of Venice, who killed his 
beautiful wife Desdemona, had lived there; and that all the English went to visit 
this house, as if it were St. Mark’s Church, or the arsenal. 

They all received me as if I had been a beloved relation. Rosa, the Podesta’s 
old sister, talked of her dear deceased brother; of lively, merry Naples, which she 
had not now seen for these four years. 

“Yes,” said she, “Maria longs for it, also; and we will set off when they least 
think of it. I must see Vesuvius and the beautiful Capri yet once more before I 
die!” 

Maria entered and offered me her hand, with a sisterly, and yet singularly 
bashful manner. She was beautiful; indeed, I thought more beautiful than when 
last evening she had bent herself before me. Poggio was right; so must the 
youngest of the Graces appear; no female form could have been more exquisitely 
formed — Lara, perhaps? Yes, Lara, the blind girl in her poor garments, with the 
little bouquet of violets in her hair, was as beautiful as Maria in her splendid 


dress. Her closed eyes had appealed to my heart more touchingly than the 
singularly dark glance of fire in Maria’s eyes; every feature, however, had a 
pensive expression like Lara’s; but then, in the open, dark eye, was peace and 
joy, which Lara had never known. There was, nevertheless, so much 
resemblance as to bring the blind girl to my mind, whom she never had seen, 
nay, even that strange reverential feeling, as if to some superior being, again into 
my heart. 

My powers of mind exhibited greater flexibility, my eloquence became 
richer. I felt that I pleased every one of them; and Maria seemed to bestow upon 
my talents as much admiration as her beauty won from me. 

I looked upon her as a lover looks upon a beautiful female figure, the perfect 
image of his beloved. In Maria, I found all Lara’s beauty almost as in a mirror, 
and Flaminia’s entire sisterly spirit; one could not but have confidence in her. It 
was to me as if we had known one another for a long time. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE SINGER. 


A GREAT event in my life lies so near to me here that it almost dislodges all 
others from my mind, as the lofty pine-tree of the wood draws away the eye 
from the low undergrowth; I therefore only passingly describe that which lies in 
the middle ground. 

I was often at the house of the Podesta — I was, they said, its enlivening 
genius. Rosa talked to me about her beloved Naples, and I read aloud to her and 
her niece the “Divina Commedia,” Alfieri, and Nicolini, and I was captivated 
with Maria’s mind and feeling as much as with the works of the poets 
themselves. Out of this house Poggio was my dearest associate; they knew it, 
and he, too, was invited by the Podesta. He thanked me for this, and declared 
that it was my merits and not his, and our friendship, which had introduced him 
there, for which he was the envy of the whole youth of Venice. 

Everywhere was my talent as improvisatore admired, nay, it was so highly 
esteemed that no circle would allow me to escape before I had gratified their 
wish by giving them a proof of my power. The first artists extended to me their 
hands as brothers, and encouraged me to come forward in public. And in part I 
did so before the members of the Academia del Arte one evening, by 
improvising on Dandola’s procession to Constantinople, and upon the bronze 
horses on the church of St. Mark, for which I was honored with a diploma and 
received into their Society. 

But a much greater pleasure awaited me in the house of the Podesta. One day 
Maria presented to me a little casket containing a beautiful necklace of lovely, 
bright-colored mussel-shells, exceedingly small, delicate, and lovely, strung 
upon a silken thread; it was a present from the unfortunates of Lido, whose 
benefactor I was called. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” said Maria. 

“That you must preserve for your bride,” said Rosa; “it is a lovely gift for her, 
and with that intention has it been given.” 

“My bride,” repeated I, gravely: “I have not one — really have not one.” 

“But she will come,” said Rosa, “you will have a bride, and certainly the most 
beautiful.” 

“Never!” repeated I, and looked on the ground, in the deep sense of how 
much I had lost Maria, also, became silent with my dejection. She had pleased 


herself so much in the idea of astonishing me by the gift, and had received it 
from Poggio, to whom it had been given for that purpose; and I now stood 
embarrassed, concealing my embarrassment so ill, and holding the necklace in 
my hand. I would so gladly have given it to Maria, but Rosa’s words staggered 
my determination. Maria certainly divined my thoughts, for, as I fixed my eye 
upon her, a deep crimson flushed her countenance. 

“You come very seldom to us,” said my rich banker’s wife one day as I paid 
her a visit, “very seldom come here, but to the Podesta’s! — yes, that is more 
amusing! Maria is, indeed, the first beauty in Venice, and you are the first 
improvisatore. It will thus be a very good match; the girl will have a magnificent 
estate in Calabria; it is her own heritage, or has been bought for that purpose. Be 
bold, and it will succeed. You will be the envy of all Venice.” 

“How can you think,” returned I, “that such a conceited thought should enter 
my mind? I am as far from being a lover of Maria’s as anybody else can be. Her 
beauty charms me, as all beauty does, but that is not love; and that she has 
fortune does not operate with me.” 

“Ah, well, well! we shall see for all that!” said the lady. “Love gets on best in 
life when it stands well in the kitchen — when there is enough to fill the pot. It is 
out of this that people must live!” And with this she laughed and gave me her 
hand. 

It provoked me that people should think and should talk in this way. I 
determined to go less frequently to the house of the Podesta, spite of their all 
being so dear to me. I had thought of spending this evening with them, but I now 
altered my determination. My blood was in agitation. Nay, thought I, wherefore 
vex myself? I will be cheerful. Life is beautiful if people will only let it be so; 
free I am and nobody shall influence me! Have I not strength and will of my 
own? 

In the dusk of the evening I took a ramble alone through the narrow streets, 
where the houses met one another, where, therefore, the little rooms were 
brightly lighted up, and the people thronged together. The lights shone in long 
rays upon the Great Canal, the gondolas flew rapidly along under the single lofty 
arch which sustained the bridge. I heard the voice of singing; it was that ballad 
about kissing and love, and, like the serpent around the tree of knowledge, I 
knew the beautiful face of Sin. 

I went onward through the narrow streets, and came to a house more lighted 
up than any of the others, into which a crowd of people were going. It was one 
of the minor theatres of Venice, Saint Lucas’, I believe, it was called. A little 
company gave the same opera there twice in the day, as in the “Theatro Fenize” 
in Naples. The first representation of the piece begins about four o’clock in the 


afternoon and ends at six, and the second begins at eight The price was very low, 
but nobody must expect to see anything extraordinary; yet the desire which the 
lower classes here have to hear music, and the curiosity of strangers, cause there 
often to be very good houses, and that even twice in the evening. 

I now read in the play-bill, “Donna Caritea, regina de Spagna, the music by 
Mercadante.” 

“T can come out again if I get weary of it,’ said I to myself; “and, at all 
events, I can go in and look at the pretty women.” I was in the humor for the 
thing, and resolved to enjoy myself. 

I went in, received a dirty little ticket, and was conducted to a box near the 
stage. There were two rows of boxes, one above the other; the places for the 
spectators were right spacious, but the stage itself seemed to me like a tray: 
several people could not have turned themselves round upon it, and yet there was 
going to be exhibited an equestrian opera, with a tournament and a procession. 
The boxes were internally dirty and defaced; the ceiling seemed to press the 
whole together. A man in his shirt-sleeves came forward to light the lamps; the 
people talked aloud in the pit; the musicians came into the orchestra — they 
could only raise a quartette. 

Everything showed what the whole might be expected to be, yet still I 
resolved to wait out the first act. I noticed the ladies around me — none of them 
pleased me. A young man now entered the box next to mine; I had met him in 
company. He smiled and offered me his hand, saying, — 

“Who would have thought of meeting you here? But,” whispered he, “one can 
often make very pleasant acquaintance here; in the pale moonlight people easily 
get acquainted.” 

He kept talking on and was hissed, because the overture had begun; it 
sounded very deplorable, and the curtain rolled up. The whole corps consisted of 
two ladies and three gentlemen, who looked as if they had been fetched in from 
field labor, and bedizened in knightly apparel. 

“Yes,” said my neighbor, “the solo parts are often not badly cast. Here is a 
comic actor who might figure in any first-rate theatre. Ah, ye good saints!” 
exclaimed he to himself, as the queen of the piece entered with two ladies; “are 
we to have her to-night? Yes, then, I would not give a half-zwanziger for the 
whole thing; Jeanette was much better!” 

It was a slight, ordinary figure, with a thin, sharp countenance, and deeply- 
sunken dark eyes, who now came forward. Her miserable dress hung loosely 
about her; it was poverty which came forward as the queen; and yet it was with a 
grace which amazed me, and which accorded so little with the rest, — a grace 
which would excellently have become a young and beautiful girl. She advanced 


towards the lamps — my heart beat violently; I scarcely dared to inquire her 
name; I believed that my eyes deceived me. 

“What is she called?” at length I asked. 

“Annunciata,” replied my neighbor. “Sing she cannot, and that one may see 
by that little skeleton!” 

Every word fell upon my heart like corrosive poison; I sat as if nailed fast; my 
eyes were fixed immovably upon her. 

She sang; no, it was not Annunciata’s voice; it sounded feeble, inharmonious, 
and uncertain. 

“There are certainly traces of a good school,” said my neighbor; “but there is 
not power for it.” 

“She does not resemble,” said I tremulously, “a namesake of hers, 
Annunciata, a young Spaniard, who once made a great figure in Naples and 
Rome?” 

“Ah, yes,” answered he; “it is she herself! Seven or eight years ago she sat on 
the high horse. Then she was young, and had a voice like a Malibran; but now all 
the gilding is gone; that is, in reality, the lot of all such talents! For a few years 
they shine in their meridian glory, and, dazzled by admiration, they never think 
that they may decline, and thus rationally retire whilst glory is beaming around 
them. The public first find out the change, and that is the melancholy part of it; 
and then, commonly, these good ladies live too expensively, and all their gains 
are squandered, and then it goes down hill at a gallop! You have then seen her in 
Rome, have you?” asked he. 

“Yes,” replied I, “several times.” 

“Tt must be a horrible change! most to be deplored, however, for her,” said he. 
“She is said to have lost her voice in a long, severe sickness, which must be 
some four or five years since; but with that the public has nothing to do. Will 
you not clap for old acquaintance sake? I will help; it will please the old lady!” 

He clapped loudly; some in the parterre followed his example, but then 
succeeded a loud hissing, amid which the queen proudly went off the scene. It 
was Annunciata! 

“Fuimus Troes!” whispered my neighbor. Now came for ward the heroine of 
the piece; she was a very pretty young girl, of a luxuriant form, and with a 
buming glance; she was received with acclamations and the clapping of hands. 
All the old recollections rushed into my soul; the transports of the Roman people 
and their jubilations over Annunciata; her triumphal procession, and my strong 
love! Bernardo, then, had also forsaken her; or, had she not loved him? I saw 
really how she bent her head down to him and pressed her lips upon his brow. 


He had forsaken her — forsaken her, then she became ill, and her beauty had 
vanished; it was that alone which he had loved! 

She again came forward in another scene; how suffering she looked, and how 
old! It was a painted corpse which terrified me. I was embittered against 
Bernardo, who could forsake her for the loss of her beauty, and yet it was that 
which bad wounded me so deeply; the beauty of Annunciata’s soul must have 
been the same as before. 

“Are you not well?” inquired the stranger of me, for I looked deadly pale. 

“Tt is here so oppressively warm,” said I; rising, I left the box, and went out 
into the fresh air. I hastened through the narrow streets; a thousand emotions 
agitated my breast; I knew not where to go. I stood again outside the theatre, 
where a fellow was just taking down the placard to put up the one for the next 
day. 

“Where does Annunciata live?” whispered I in his ear; he turned himself 
round, looked at me, and repeated, “Annunciata? Signor means, no doubt, 
Aurelia? she who acted the part of the man within? I will show you her house; 
but she is not yet at liberty.” 

“No, no,” replied I, “Annunciata; she who sang the part of the queen.” 

The fellow measured me with his eye. 

“The little thin woman?” asked he; “yes, she, I fancy, is not accustomed to 
visitors, but there may be good reasons. I will show the gentleman the house; 
you will give me something for my trouble! but you cannot see her yet for an 
hour; the opera will detain her as long as that.” 

“Wait, then, here for me,” said I; entering a gondola, I bade the man row me 
about wherever he would. My soul was inwardly troubled; I must yet once more 
see Annunciata — talk to her: she was unhappy! but what could I do for her 
Anguish and sorrow drove me on. 

An hour was scarcely gone when the gondola again lay with me before the 
theatre; where I found the fellow waiting for me. 

He led me through narrow, dirty lanes, to an old desolate house, in the 
uppermost garret of which a light was burning; he pointed up. 

“Does she live there?” I exclaimed. 

“T will lead Excellenza in,” said he, and pulled at the bell-cord. 

“Who is there?” inquired a female voice. 

Marco Lugano!” replied he, and the door opened. 

It was dark night within; the little lamp before the image of the Madonna was 
gone out, the glimmering wick alone shone like a point of blood; I kept close to 
him. A door far above was opened, and we saw a ray of light shine down 
towards us. 


“Now she comes herself,” said the man. 

I slipped a few pieces of money into his hand; he thanked me a thousand 
times, and hastened down, whilst I ascended the last steps. 

“Are there any new changes for to-morrow, Marco Lugano?” I heard the 
voice inquire; it was Annunciata; she stood at the door; a little silken net was 
bound round her hair, and a large wrapping dress was thrown loosely about her. 

“Do not fall, Marco,” said she, and went before into the room, whilst I 
followed after her. 

“Who are you? What do you want here?” exclaimed she, terrified, as she saw 
me enter. 

“Jesus, Maria!” cried she, and pressed her hands before her face. 

“A friend!” stammered I; “an old acquaintance, to whom you once 
occasioned much joy, much happiness, seeks you out, and ventures to offer you 
his hand!” 

She took her hands from her face, pale as death, and stood like a corpse; and 
the dark, intellectual eyes, glowed wildly. Older Annunciata had become, and 
bore the marks of suffering; but there were still remains of that wonderful 
beauty, still that same soul-beaming but melancholy look. 

“Antonio!” said she, and I saw a tear in her eye; “is it thus we meet? Leave 
me I our paths lie so wide apart — yours upwards to happiness, mine down — to 
happiness also,” sighed she deeply. 

“Drive me not from you!” exclaimed I; “as a friend — a brother I am come; 
my heart impelled me to it! You are unhappy, you to whom thousands acclaimed 
gladness — who made thousands happy!” 

“The wheel of fortune turns round,” said she. “Fortune follows youth and 
beauty, and the world harnesses itself to their triumphal car; intellect and heart 
are the worst dower of nature; they are forgotten for youth and beauty, and the 
world is always right!” 

“You have been ill, Annunciata!” said I; and my lips trembled. 

“T’ll — very ill, for almost a year; but it was not the death of me,” said she, 
with a bitter smile; “youth died, however; my voice died; and the public became 
dumb at the sight of these two corpses in one body! The physician said that they 
were only apparently dead, and the body believed so. But the body required 
clothing and food, and for two long years gave all its wealth to purchase these; 
then it must paint itself, and come forward as if the dead were still living, but it 
came forward as a ghost, and that people might not be frightened at it, it showed 
itself again in a little theatre where few lamps were burning, and it was half dark. 
But, even there they observed that youth and voice were dead, were buried 


corpses. Annunciata is dead; there hangs her living image!” and she pointed to 
the wall. 

In that miserable chamber hung a picture, a half length picture, in a rich 
gilded frame, which made a strange contrast to the other poverty around. It was 
the picture of Annunciata, painted as Dido. It was her image as it stood in my 
soul; the intellectually beautiful countenance, with pride on the brow. I looked 
round upon the actual Annunciata; she held her hands before her face and wept. 

“Leave me, — forget my existence, as the world has forgotten it!” besought 
she, and motioned with her hands. 

“T cannot,” said I—” cannot thus leave you! Madonna b good and merciful; 
Madonna will help us all!” 

“Antonio,” said she, solemnly, “can you make a jest of me in my misfortune? 
No, that you cannot, like all the rest of the world. But I do not comprehend you. 
When all the world acclaimed my praise, and lavished flattery and adoration 
upon me, you forsook me — forsook me so entirely! And now, when my glory 
which had captivated the world is gone, when everybody regards me as a 
foreign, indifferent object, you come to me — seek me out!” 

“You yourself drove me from you!” exclaimed I; “drove me out into the 
world! My fate, my circumstances,” added I, in a milder tone, “drove me out into 
the world!” 

She became silent; but her eye was riveted with a strangely searching 
expression upon me. She seemed as if she wished to speak; the lips moved, but 
she spoke not. A deep sigh ascended from her breast; she cast her eyes upwards, 
and then sank them to the floor. Her hand was passed over her forehead; it was 
as if a thought went through her soul, known only to God and herself. 

“T have seen you again!” exclaimed she at length; “seen you yet once more in 
this world! I feel that you are a good, a noble man. May you be happier than I 
have been! The swan has sung its last! Beauty has gone out of flower! I am quite 
alone in this world! Of the happy Annunciata there remains only the picture on 
the wall! I have now one prayer,” said she, “one prayer, which you will not 
refuse me! Annunciata, who once delighted you, beseeches you to grant it!” 

“All, all, I promise!” exclaimed I, and pressed her hand to my lips. — 

“Regard it as a dream,” said she, “that you have seen me this evening! If we 
meet again in this world, we do not know each other! Now we part! She offered 
me, with these words, her hand, and added, “In a better world we shall meet 
again! Here our paths separate! Farewell, Antonio, farewell!” 

I sank down, overcome by sorrow, before her. I knew nothing more; she 
directed me like a child, and I wept like one. 

“T come! I come again!” said I, and left her. 


“Farewell!” I heard her say; but I saw her no more. 

All was dark below and in the street. 

“God, how miserable may Thy creatures be!” exclaimed I in my anguish, and 
wept No sleep visited my eyes: it was a night of sorrow. 

Amid a thousand plans which I devised, and then again rejected, I went to her 
house on the day but one following. I felt my poverty; I was only a poor lad, that 
had been taken from the Campagna. My superior freedom of mind had, in fact, 
laid me in the fetters of dependence; but my talents seemed really to open to me 
a brilliant path. Could it be a more brilliant one than Annunciata’s; and how was 
this ended? The rushing river which had gleamed forth in cascades and amid 
rainbows had ended in the Pontine Marsh of misery. 

Yet once more I felt impelled to see Annunciata, and to talk with her. It was 
the second day after our meeting that I again mounted up the narrow, dark stairs. 
The door was closed; I knocked on it, and an old woman opened a side door, and 
asked if I wished to see the room, which was vacant. “But it is quite too little for 
you,” said she. 

“But the singer?” inquired I. 

“She has flitted,” answered the old woman; “flitted all away yesterday 
morning. Has set off on a journey, I fancy; it was done in a mighty hurry.” 

“Do not you know where she is gone?” I asked. 

“No,” returned she; “she did not say a word, about that. But they are gone to 
Padua, or Trieste, or Ferrara, or some such place, as, indeed, there are so many.” 
And with this she opened the door, that I might see the empty room. 

I went to the theatre. The company had yesterday given their last 
representation; it was now closed. 

She was gone, the unfortunate Annunciata. A bitter feeling took possession of 
my mind. Bernardo, thought I, is, after all, the cause of her misfortune, of the 
whole direction which my life has taken. Had it not been for him she would have 
loved me; and her love would have given to my mind a great strength and 
development. Had I at once followed her, and come forward as improvisatore, 
my triumph, perhaps, would have united itself to hers; all might have been so 
different then! Care would not then have furrowed her brow! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


POGGIO. — ANNUNCIATA. — MARIA. 


POGGIO visited me, and inquired the reason of my depression of mind; but I 
could not tell him the cause; I could tell it to no one. 

“Thou lookest really,” said he, “as if the bad sirocco blew upon thee! Is it 
from the heart that this hot air comes? The little bird within there may be burned; 
and, as it is no phoenix, it may not be benefited thereby. It must now and then 
have a flight out, pick the red berries in the field, and the fine roses in the 
balcony, to get itself right. My little bird does so, and finds itself all the better for 
it; has excellent spirits, sings merrily into my blood and my whole being. And it 
is that which gives me the good-humor that I have! Thou must do the same also, 
and shalt do so! A poet must have a a sound, healthy bird in his breast — a bird 
which knows both roses and berries, the sour and the sweet, the cloudy heavens 
and the clear ether!” 

“That is a beautiful idea about a poet,” said I. 

“Christ became a man like the rest of us,” said he, “and descended even down 
into hell to the damned! The divine must unite itself to the earthly, and there will 
be produced therefrom a mighty result of — But it is really a magnificent lecture 
which I am beginning. I ought, sure enough, to give one; I have promised to do 
so; but I fancy it was on another subject. What is the meaning of it, when a 
gentleman all at once forsakes his friends; for three whole days has never been to 
the Podesta’s house? That is abominable — very abominable of him! The family 
is also very angry. This very day thou must go there, and, kneeling, like another 
Frederick Barbarossa, hold the stirrup. Not to have been for three days at the 
Podesta’s house! I heard that from Signora Rosa. What hast thou been doing 
with thyself?” 

“T have not felt well; have not been out.” 

“No, dear friend,” interrupted he, “one knows better than that! The evening 
before last thou wentest to the Opera ‘ La Regina di Spagna,’ in which the little 
Aurelia appears as a knight — that is, a little Orlando Furioso! But the conquest 
need not bring gray hairs to anybody; it cannot be so difficult. However, be that 
as it may, thou goest with me to dine at the Podesta’s. There are we invited, and 
I have given my hand to take thee with me.” 

“Poggio,” said I, gravely, “I will tell thee the reasons why I have not been 
there, — why I shall not go there so frequently.” 


I then told him what the banker’s wife had whispered to me; how Venice 
talked about its being my design to obtain the beautiful Maria, who had a fortune 
and an estate in Calabria. 

“Nay,” cried Poggio, “I would be very glad, indeed, if they would say that of 
me; and so thou wilt not go for that reason? Yes truly, people do say so, and I 
believe it myself, because it is so natural. But whether we are right or wrong, 
that is no reason why thou shouldst be uncivil to the family. Maria is handsome, 
very handsome, has understanding and feeling, and thou lovest her too, — that I 
have seen all along plainly enough.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed I, “my thoughts are a very long way from love! Maria 
resembles a blind child whom I once saw, a child which wonderfully attracted 
me, as a child only could. That resemblance has often agitated me in Maria, and 
has riveted my eye upon her.” 

“Maria also was once blind!” said Poggio, in a somewhat serious tone; “she 
was blind when she came from Greece; her uncle, the physician in Naples, 
performed an operation on her eyes which restored her sight.” 

“My blind child was not Maria,” said I. 

“Thy blind child!” repeated Poggio, merrily; “it must be a very wonderful 
person, however, that blind child of thine which could set thee a-staring at 
Maria, and finding out a likeness! Yes, that is only speaking figuratively; it is the 
little blind Love with whom, once upon a time, thou madest acquaintance, and 
he has made thee look at Maria. Now confess it thyself! Before we ourselves are 
aware of it, the nuptials will be announced, and you drive off from Venice.” 

“No, Poggio,” I exclaimed, “you affront me by talking in this way; I shall 
never marry. My love’s dream is over. I never think of such a thing — never 
can. By the eternal heavens and all the saints, I neither will nor can!” 

“Silence! silence!” cried Poggio, interrupting me, “let’s have no oath about it. 
I will believe thee, and will contradict everybody that says thou art in love with 
Maria, and that you are going to be married. But don’t go, and swear that you 
never will marry; perhaps the bridal is nearer than you imagine, even within this 
very year it is quite possible.” 

“Thine, perhaps,” replied I, “but mine never!” 

“Nay, so thou thinkest, then, that I can get married?” exclaimed Poggio; “no, 
dear friend, I have no means of keeping a wife; the pleasure would be much too 
expensive for me.” 

“Thy marriage will take place before mine,” replied I. “Perhaps even the 
handsome Maria may be thine, and whilst Venice is saying it is to me that she 
will give her hand, it is to thee.” 


“That would be badly done,” replied he, and laughed; “no, I have given her a 
far better husband than myself. Shall we lay a wager,” continued he, “that thou 
wilt be married, either to Maria or some other lady; that thou wilt be a husband, 
and I an old bachelor? Two bottles of champagne we will bet, which we will 
drink on thy wedding-day.” 

“T dare do that,” said I, and smiled. 

I was obliged to go with him to the Podesta’s. Signora Rosa scolded me, and 
so did the Pod esta. Maria was silent; my eye rested upon her: Venice said, 
actually, that she was my bride! Rosa and I touched glasses. 

“No lady may drink the health of the improvisatore,” said Poggio; “he has 
sworn eternal hatred against the fair sex; he never will be married!” 

“Eternal hatred!” returned I; “and what if I do not marry, cannot I honor and 
value still that which is beautiful in woman, that which more than anything else 
elevates and softens every relation of life?” 

“Not be married!” cried the Podesta; “that were the most miserable thought 
which your genius ever gave birth to; nor either is it handsome behavior in a 
friend,” said he, jestingly, turning to Poggio, “to reveal it.” 

“Only to make him ashamed of it!” returned Poggio. “He might otherwise so 
easily get enamored of this his only bad thought, and, because it is so remarkably 
brilliant, might mistake it for an original one, and regularly attach himself to it.” 

They jested with me, made fun of me: I could not be other than cheerful. 
Exquisite dishes and glorious wine were set before me. I thought upon 
Annunciata’s poverty, and that, perhaps, she was now famishing. 

“You promised to send us Silvio Pellico’s works,” said Rosa, when we 
separated. “Do not forget it, and come, like a good creature, every day to us; you 
have accustomed us to it, and nobody in Venice can be more grateful than we 
are.” 

I went — I went right often; for I felt how much they loved me. 

About a month had now passed since my last conversation with Poggio, and I 
had not been able to speak about Annunciata; I was, therefore, obliged to trust to 
chance, which often knits up the broken thread. 

One evening as I was at the Podesta’s, Maria seemed to me singularly 
thoughtful; a vivid suffering seemed impressed upon her whole being. I had been 
reading to her and her aunt, and even during this her mind seemed abstracted. 
Rosa left the room; never had I until now been alone with Maria; a strange, 
inexplicable presentiment, as if of approaching evil, filled my breast. I 
endeavored to begin a conversation about Silvio Pellico, about the influence of 
political life upon the poetical mind. 


“Signor Abbé,” said she, without appearing to have heard a word of my 
remarks, for her whole thoughts seemed to have been directed to one only 
subject. “Antonio,” continued she, with a tremulous voice, whilst the blood 
mantled in her cheeks, “I must speak with you. A dying person has made me 
give her my hand that I would do so.” 

She paused, and I stood silent, strangely agitated by her words. 

“We are actually not so very much of strangers to each other,” said she, “and 
yet this moment is very terrible to me:” and as she spoke, she became as pale as 
death. 

“God in heaven!” exclaimed I, “what has happened?” 

“God’s wonderful guidance,” said she, “has drawn me into your life’s 
circumstances, has made me participate in a secret, in a connection which no 
stranger ought to know; but my lips are silent; what I have promised to the dead 
I have not told, not even to my aunt.” 

With this she drew forth a little packet, and giving it to me, continued, “This 
is destined for you; it will tell you everything; I have promised to deliver it into 
your hands; I have had it in my possession for two whole days; I knew not how I 
should be able to fulfill my promise, — I have now done it. Be silent, as I shall 
be.” 

“From whom does it come?” inquired I; “may I not know that?” 

“Eternal God!” said she, and left the room. 

I hastened home, and opened the little packet. It contained many loose papers; 
the first I saw was in my own handwriting, a little verse written with pencil; but 
underneath it were marked in ink three black crosses, as if they were the writing 
on a grave. It was the poem which I had thrown to Annunciata’s feet the first 
time I saw her. 

“Annunciata!” sighed I deeply: “Eternal Mother of God I it comes then from 
her!” 

Among the papers lay a sealed note, upon which was inscribed, “To 
Antonio.” I tore it open, — yes, it was from her. Half of it, I saw, was written 
during the night of the evening when I had seen her; the latter part appeared 
fresher; it was extremely faint, and written with a trembling hand. I read: — 

“T have seen thee, Antonio! seen thee once more. It was my only wish, and I 
dreaded it for a moment, even as one dreads death, which, however, brings 
happiness. It is only an hour since I saw thee. When thou readest this it may be 
months — not longer. It is said that those who see themselves will shortly die. 
Thou art the half of my soul — thou wast my thought — thee have I seen! Thou 
hast seen me in my happiness, in my misery! Thou wast the only one who now 
would know the poor forsaken Annunciata! But I, also, deserved it. 


“IT dare now speak thus to thee because when thou readest this I shall be no 
more. I loved thee — loved thee from the days of my prosperity to my last 
moment Madonna willed not that we should be united in this world, and she 
divided us. 

“T knew thy love for me before that unfortunate evening when the shot struck 
Bernardo, on which thou declared it My pain at the misfortune which separated 
us, the great grief which crushed my heart bound my tongue. I concealed my 
face on the body of him whom I believed to be dead, and thou wast gone — I 
saw thee no more I “Bernardo was not mortally wounded, and I left him not 
before this was ascertained of a truth. Did this awaken doubt in your soul of my 
love for you? I knew not where you were, nor could I learn. A few days 
afterwards a singular old woman came to me, and presented to me a note, in 
which you had written, ‘I journey to Naples!’ and to which your name was 
signed. She said that you must have a passport and money; I influenced 
Bernardo to obtain this from his uncle the senator. At that time my wish was a 
command, my word had power. I obtained that which I desired. Bernardo was 
also troubled about you. 

“He became perfectly well again, and he loved me, I believe really that he 
honestly loved me; but you alone occupied all my thoughts. He left Rome, and I, 
too, was obliged to go to Naples. My old friend’s illness compelled me to remain 
for a month at Mola di Gaeta. When at last we arrived at Naples, I heard of a 
young improvisatore, Cenci, who had made his début on the very evening of my 
arrival; I had a presentiment that it was you — I obtained certainty thereof. My 
old friend wrote immediately to you, without giving our name, though she 
mentioned our residence. But you came not; she wrote again, without the name, 
it is true, but you must have known from whom it was sent. She wrote, ‘Come, 
Antonio, the terror of the last unfortunate moment in which we were together is 
now well over! Come quickly! regard that as a misunderstanding — all can be 
made right — only do not delay to come.’ 

“But you came not I ascertained that you had read the letter, and that you had 
immediately set off back to Rome. What could I believe? That your love was all 
over. I, too, was proud, Antonio! the world had made my soul vain. I did not 
forget you — I gave you up, and suffered severely in so doing. 

“My old friend died; her brother followed after her; they had been as parents 
to me. I stood quite alone in the world, but I was still its favorite; was young and 
beautiful, and brilliant in my powers of song. That was the last year of my life. 

“T fell sick on the journey to Bologna, very sick — my heart suffered. 
Antonio, I knew not that you thought still affectionately on me, that you, at a 
time when the happiness of the world deserted me, would press a kiss upon my 


hand. I lay sick for a year; the property which I had accumulated in the two years 
in which I was a singer melted away; I was poor, and doubly poor, for my voice 
was gone, sickness had enfeebled me. Years went on, almost seven years, and 
then we met — you have seen my poverty! You certainly heard how they hissed 
off the Annunciata who once was drawn in triumph through the streets of Rome. 
Bitter as my fate had my thoughts also become! 

“You came to me. Like scales, all fell away from my eyes; I felt that you had 
sincerely loved me. You said to me that it was I who had driven you out into the 
world: you knew not how I had loved you, had stretched, as it were, my arms 
after you! But I have seen you — your lips have glowed upon my hand as in 
former, better times! We are separated — I sit again alone in the little chamber; 
to-morrow I must leave it — perhaps Venice! Be not anxious about me, Antonio; 
Madonna is good and merciful! Think honestly of me; it is the dead which 
beseeches this from you, — Annunciata, who has loved you, and prays now, and 
— in heaven for you!” 

My tears streamed as I read this; it was as if my heart would dissolve itself in 
weeping. 

The remainder of the letter was written some days later. It was the last 
parting: — 

“My want draws to an end! Madonna be praised for every joy which she has 
sent me, praised be she also for every woe! In my heart is death! the blood 
streams from it! only once more and then it is all over. — 

“The most beautiful and the noblest maid in Venice is your bride, the people 
have told me. May you be happy, is the last wish of the dying! I know no one in 
the world to whom I could give these lines, my last farewell, except to her. My 
heart tells me that she will come — tells me that a noble, womanly heart will not 
refuse the last refreshing draught to her who stands on the last step between life 
and death! She will come to me. 

“Farewell, Antonio! my last prayer on earth, my first in heaven, will be for 
thee — for her who will be to thee what I never could be! There was vanity in 
my heart — the world’s praise had set it there. Perhaps thou wouldst never have 
been happy with me, else the Madonna would not have divided us! 

“Farewell! farewell! I feel peace in my heart — my suffering is over — death 
is near! 

“Pray, also, thou and Maria, for me! 

“ANNUNCIATA.” 

The deepest pain has no words. Stupefied — overwhelmed — I sat and stared 
at the letter, which was wet with my tears. Annunciata had loved me! She was 
the invisible spirit which had conducted me to Naples. The letter had been from 


her, and not from Santa, as I imagined. Annunciata had been ill, sunk in poverty 
and misery, and now she was dead — certainly dead! The little note which I had 
given to Fulvia, with the words, “I go to Naples!” and which she had taken to 
Annunciata, lay also in the packet of letters, together with an opened letter from 
Bernardo, in which he sent her his farewell, and announced to her his 
determination to leave Rome and enter into foreign service, but without saying 
what To Maria had she given the packet of letters for me; she had called Maria 
my bride. That empty report had also reached Annunciata, and she had believed 
it, had called Maria to her. What could she have said to her? 

I recalled to mind with what anxiety Maria had spoken to me, — thus she also 
knew what Venice imagined about us both. I had not courage to talk to her about 
it, and yet I must do it, she was really mine and Annunciata’s good angel. 

I took a gondola, and was soon in the room where Rosa and Maria sat 
together at their work. Maria was embarrassed, nor had I courage to say what 
solely and alone occupied me. I answered at random to every question, sorrow 
oppressed my soul; when the kind-hearted Signora Rosa took my hand, and said, 

“There is some great trouble on your mind — have confidence in us. If we 
cannot console, we can sorrow with a true friend.” 

“You really know everything!” exclaimed I, giving voice to my distress. 

“Maria, perhaps!” replied the aunt; “but I know as good as nothing.” 

“Rosa!” said Maria, beseechingly, and caught her hand. 

“No, before you I have no secrets!” said I; “I will tell you everything.” 

And I then told them about my poor childhood, about Annunciata, and my 
flight to Naples; but when I saw Maria sitting with folded hands before me, as 
Flaminia had sat, and as yet another being beside had sat, I was silent. I had not 
courage to speak of Lara and of the dream-picture in the cave, in the presence of 
Maria; besides, it seemed not to belong to the history of Annunciata. I went on, 
therefore, directly to our meeting in Venice and our last conversation. Maria 
pressed her hands before her eyes and wept Rosa was silent. 

“Of all this I knew nothing — divined nothing!” said she, at length. “A letter 
came,” continued she, “from the hospital of the Sisters of Charity to Maria; a 
dying woman, it said, besought her, by all the saints — by her own heart, to 
come to her. I accompanied her in the gondola, but as she was to be alone, I 
remained with the sisters whilst she went to the bed of the dying. 

“I saw Annunciata,” said Maria. “You have received that which she has 
commissioned me to convey to you.” 

“And she said?” I asked. 


“Give that to Antonio, the improvisatore; but, unknown to any one.’ She 
spoke of you, spoke as a sister might — as a good spirit might speak; and I saw 
blood — blood upon her lips. She cast up her eyes in death, and” — Here Maria 
burst into tears. 

I silently pressed her hand to my lips; thanked her for her pity, for her 
goodness, in going to Annunciata. 

I hurried away, and, entering a church, prayed for the dead. 

Never did I meet with such great kindness and friendship as from this 
moment in the house of the Podesta. I was a beloved brother to Rosa and Maria, 
who endeavored to anticipate every wish; even in the veriest trifles I saw 
evidences of their solicitude for me. 

I visited Annunciata’s grave. The church-yard was a floating ark, with high 
walls — an island garden of the dead. I saw a green plot before me, marked with 
many black crosses. I found the grave for which I sought. “Annunciata” was its 
sole inscription. A fresh, beautiful garland of laurels hung on the cross which 
marked it, unquestionably a gift from Maria and Rosa. I thanked them both for 
this kind attention. 

How lovely was Maria in her gentleness! What a wonderful resemblance had 
she to my image of beauty, Lara! When she cast down her eyes, it seemed to me 
that they were, spite of the improbability, the same person. 

About this time I received a letter from Fabiani. I was now in the fourth 
month of my residence in Venice. This astonished him. He thought that I should 
not spend longer time in this city, but visit Milan or Genoa. But he left it quite to 
me to do whatever seemed the best to myself. 

That which detained me thus in Venice was that it was my city of sorrow. As 
such it had greeted me on my arrival and here my life’s best dream had dissolved 
itself in tears. Maria and Rosa were to me affectionate sisters, Poggio a love- 
worthy, faithful friend. I should find nobody like them; but, nevertheless, we 
must part. In this my sorrow found its nourishment. Yes, hence — hence! — that 
was my resolve! 

I wished to prepare Rosa and Maria for it; it was necessary that they should 
be made acquainted with it. In the evening I was sitting with them in the great 
hall, where the balcony goes over the canal. Maria wished that the servant 
should bring in the lamp, but Rosa thought that it was much more charming in 
the clear moonlight. 

“Sing to us, Maria,” said she; “sing to us that beautiful song which thou learnt 
about the Troglodite cave. Let Antonio hear it.” 

Maria sang a singular, quiet cradle-song to a low, strange melody. The words 
and the air melted one into the other, and revealed to heart and thought the home 


of beauty under the ethereally clear waves. 

“There is something so spiritual, so transparent, in the whole song!” said 
Rosa. 

“Thus must spirits reveal themselves out of the body!” exclaimed I. 

“Thus floats the world’s beauty before the blind!” sighed Maria. 

“But then it is not really so beautiful when the eyes can see it?” asked Rosa. 

“Not so beautiful, and yet more beautiful!” replied Maria. 

Rosa then told me what I had already heard from Poggio, that Maria had been 
blind, and that her brother had given sight to her eyes. Maria mentioned his 
name with love and gratitude; told me how childish her ideas had then been 
about the world around her — about the warm sun, about human beings, about 
the broad-leaved cactuses, and the great temples. “In Greece there are many 
more than there are here,” remarked she, suddenly; and there was a pause in her 
relation. 

“How the strong and the beautiful in sound,” continued she, “suggested to me 
colors. The violets were blue — the sea and heaven were blue also, they told me; 
and the fragrance of the violet taught me how beautiful heaven and the sea must 
be. When the bodily eye is dead, the spiritual eye sees more clearly. The blind 
learn to believe in a spirit world. Everything which they behold reveals itself 
from this!” 

I thought of Lara with the blue violets in her dark hair. The fragrance of the 
orange-trees led me also to Pestum, where violets and red gillyflowers grow 
among the ruins of the temple. We talked about the great beauty of nature, about 
the sea and the mountains, and Rosa longed after her beautiful Naples. 

I then told them that my departure was near, and that I, in a few days, must 
leave Venice. 

“You will leave us?” said Rosa, astonished. “We had not the slightest idea of 
that.” 

“Will you not come again to Venice?” inquired Maria; “come again to see 
your friends.” 

“Yes, yes, certainly!” exclaimed I. And although that had not been my plan, I 
assured them that, from Milan, I would return to Rome by Venice. But did I 
myself believe so? 

I visited Annunciata’s grave, took a leaf from the garland which hung there, 
as if I should never return; and that was the last time that I came there! That 
which the grave preserved was dust In my heart existed the impression of its 
beauty, and the spirit dwelt with Madonna, whose image it was. Annunciata’s 
grave, and the little room where Rosa and Maria extended to me their hands at 
parting, alone were witness to my tears and my grief. 


“May you find a noble wife who will supply the loss which your heart has 
sustained!” said Rosa, at our parting. “Bring her some time to my arms. I know 
that I shall love her, as you have taught me to love Annunciata!” 

“Come back happy!” said Maria. 

I kissed her hand, and her eyes rested with an expression of deep emotion 
upon me. The Podesta stood with a sparkling glass of champagne, and Poggio 
struck up a merry travelling song about the rolling wheels and the bird’s song in 
the free landscape. He accompanied me in the gondola as far as Fusina. The 
ladies waved their white handkerchiefs from the balcony. 

How much might happen before we saw each other again? Poggio was merry 
to an excess; but I felt very plainly that it was not natural. He pressed me 
vehemently to his breast, and said that we would correspond industriously. 
“Thou wilt tell me about thy beautiful bride, and don’t forget about our wager!” 
said he. 

“How canst thou jest at this moment?” said I. “Thou knowest my 
determination.” 

We parted. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE REMARKABLE OBJECTS IN VERONA. — THE CATHEDRAL 
OF MILAN. — THE MEETING AT THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF 
NAPOLEON. — DREAM AND REALITY. — THE BLUE GROTTO. 


THE carriage rolled away. I saw the green Bronta, the weeping-willows, and the 
distant mountains. Towards evening I arrived in Padua. The church of St. 
Antonius, with its seven proud domes, saluted me in the clear moonlight. All 
was animation and cheerfulness under the colonnade of the street; but I felt 
myself a stranger and alone. 

In the sunshine all appeared to me still more unpleasing. Onward, yet further 
onward! Travelling enlivens and chases away sorrow, thought I, and the carriage 
rolled forward. 

The country was all a great plain, but freshly green, as the Pontine Marshes. 
The lofty weeping-willows hung, like great cascades, over the gardens, around 
which stood altars with the holy image of the Madonna; some of them were 
bleached by time; the walls even on which they were painted were sunk in ruins, 
but in other places also stood newly painted pictures of the Mother and Child. I 
remarked, that the vetturino lifted his hat to the new pictures, the old and faded 
he seemed not to observe. It amused me wonderfully. Perhaps, however, I saw 
more in it than there really was. Even the holy, pure image of the Madonna 
herself was overlooked and forgotten because the earthly colors were faded. 

I passed through Vicenza, where the art of Palladio could cast no ray of light 
over my troubled heart, on to Verona, the first of all the cities which attracted 
me. The amphitheatre led me back to Rome, and reminded me of the Coliseum; 
it is a pretty little model of that, more distinct, and not laid waste by barbarians. 
The spacious colonnades are converted into warehouses, and in the middle of the 
arena was erected a little booth of linen and boards, where a little theatrical 
company, as I was told, gave representations. I went in the evening. The 
Veronese sat upon the stone benches of the amphitheatre, where their fathers had 
sat before them. In this little theatre was acted “La Cenerentola.” It was the 
company with which Annunciata had been. Aurelia performed the principal parts 
of the opera. The whole was miserable and melancholy to witness. The old, 
antique theatre stood like a giant around the fragile wooden booth. A contre- 
dance completely drowned the few instruments; the public applauded and called 


for Aurelia. I hastened away. Outside all was still. The great giant-building cast a 
broad, dark shadow amid the strong moonlight. 

They told me of the families of the Capuleti and Montecchi, whose strife 
divided two loving hearts, which death again united — the history of Romeo and 
Juliet. I went up to the Palazzo Capuleti, where Romeo, for the first time, saw 
his Juliet, and danced with her. The house is now an inn. I ascended the steps up 
which Romeo had stolen to love and death. The great dancing-hall stood there 
yet, with its discolored pictures on the walls, and the great windows down to the 
floor; but all around lay hay and straw; along the walls were ranged lime barrels, 
and in a corner were thrown down horse furniture and field implements. Here 
had once the proudest race of Verona floated to the sound of billowy music; here 
had Romeo and Juliet dreamed love’s short dream. I deeply felt how empty is all 
human glory; felt that Flaminia had taken hold on the better part, and that 
Annunciata had obtained it, and I regarded my dead as happy. 

My heart throbbed as with the fire of fever; I had no rest. To Milan! thought I; 
there is now my home; and I yearned towards it. Towards the end of the month I 
was there. No! there I found that I was much better at Venice, much more at 
home! I felt that I was alone, and yet would make no acquaintances, would 
deliver none of the letters of introduction with which I had been furnished. 

The gigantic theatre, with its covered boxes, which range themselves in six 
rows, one above another, the whole immense space, which yet is so seldom 
filled, had in it, to me, something desolate and oppressive. I once was there, and 
heard Donizetti’s “Torquato Tasso.” To the most honored singer who was called 
for, and called for again, it seemed to me that, like a gloomy magician, I could 
prophesy a future full of misery. I wished her rather to die in this her beauty and 
the moment of her happiness; then the world would weep over her, and not she 
over the world. Lovely children danced in the ballet; my heart bled at their 
beauty. Never more will I go to La Scala. 

Alone, I wandered about the great city, through the shadowy streets; alone I 
sat in my chamber, and began to compose a tragedy, “Leonardo da Vinci.” Here 
he had actually lived; here I had seen his immortal work, “The Last Supper.” 
The legend of his unfortunate love, of his beloved, from whom the convent 
separated him, was indeed a re-echo of my own life. I thought of Flaminia, of 
Annunciata, and wrote that which my heart breathed. But I missed Poggio, 
missed Maria and Rosa. My sick heart longed for their affectionate attention and 
friendship. I wrote to them, but received no answer, neither did Poggio keep his 
beautiful promise of letters and friendship; he was like all the rest. We call them 
friends, and, in absence, knit ourselves firmer to them! 


I went daily to the cathedral of Milan, — that singular mountain which was 
torn out of the rocks of Carrara. I saw the church for the first time in the clear 
moonlight; dazzlingly white stood the upper part of it in the infinitely blue ether. 
Round about, wherever I looked, from every corner, upon every little tower with 
which the building was, as it were, overlaid, projected marble figures. Its interior 
dazzled me more than St. Peter’s Church; the strange gloom, the light which 
streamed through the painted windows, the wonderful mystical world which 
revealed itself here — yes, it was a church of God! 

I had been a month in Milan before I ascended the roof of the church. The sun 
blazed upon its shining, white surface; the towers stood aloft, like churches or 
chapels upon a mighty marble space. Milan lay far below; all around me 
presented themselves statues of saints and martyrs which my eye could not see 
from the street below. I stood up just by the mighty figure of Christ, which 
terminates the whole gigantic building. Towards the north arose the lofty, dark 
Alps; towards the south, the pale-blue Apennines; and between these an 
immense green plain, as if it were the flat Campagna of Rome changed into a 
blooming garden. I looked towards the east, where Venice lay. A flock of birds 
of passage, in a long line, like a waving ribbon, sped thitherward. I thought of 
my beloved ones there, of Poggio, Rosa, and Maria; and a painful yearning 
awoke in my breast I could not but remember the old story which I had heard, as 
a child, on that evening, when I went with my mother and Mariuccia from Lake 
Nemi, where we had seen the bird of prey, and where Fulvia had shown herself; 
the story which Angelina had told about the poor Therese of Olivano, who 
wasted away with care and longing after the slender Guiseppe, and how he was 
drawn from his northern journey beyond the mountains, and how the old Fulvia 
had cooked herbs in a copper vessel, which she had made to simmer for many 
days over the glowing coals, until Guiseppe was seized upon by longing, and 
was compelled to go home night and day; to speed back without stop or stay, to 
where her vessel was boiling with holy herbs, and a lock of his and Therese’s 
hair. 

I felt that magic power within my breast which drew me away, and which is 
called, by the inhabitants of mountain regions, home-sickness, but this it was not 
in me; Venice was really not my home. My mind was strongly affected; I felt, as 
it were, ill, and descended from the roof of the church. 

I found in my room a letter — it was from Poggio; at length there was a 
letter! It appeared from the letter that he had written an earlier one, which, 
however, I had not received. Everything was well and merry in Venice, but 
Maria had been ill — very ill. They had all been anxious and in great trouble, but 
now all was over; she had left her bed, although she did not venture to go out yet 


Hereupon Poggio joked with me, and inquired whether any young Milanese lady 
had captivated me, and besought me not to forget the champagne and our wager. 

The whole letter was full of fun and merriment, very different to my own 
state of mind, and yet it gladdened me; it was actually as if I saw the happy, fun- 
loving Poggio. How in the world can we form a true judgment of men and 
things? It was said of him that he went with a deep, secret sorrow in his breast, 
and that his gayety was only a masquerade dress; that is nature. It was said that 
Maria was my bride, and yet how far from my heart! I longed, it is true, for her, 
and for Rosa also; but nobody said that I was in love with old Signora Rosa. O 
that I were but in Venice! Here I could not stay any longer! And again I jested 
over this strange voice within my breast. 

In order to get rid of these thoughts, I went out of the gate above the Piazza 
d’Armi to the triumphal arch of Napoleon, — the Porta Sempione, as it is called. 
Here were the workmen in full activity. I went in through a hole in the low wall 
of boards which inclosed the whole of the unfinished building; two large, new 
horses of marble stood upon the ground, the grass grew high above the pedestals, 
and all around lay marble blocks and carved capitals. 

A stranger stood there with his guide, and wrote down in a book the details 
which were given him; he looked like a man in about his thirtieth year; I passed 
him; he had two Neapolitan orders on his coat; he was looking up at the building 
— I] knew him — it was Bernardo. He also saw me, sprang towards me, clasped 
me in his arms, and laughed aloud. 

“Antonio!” exclaimed he, “thanks for the last parting; it was, indeed, a merry 
parting, with firing and effect! We are, however, friends now, I imagine?” 

An ice-cold sensation passed through my blood. 

“Bemardo,” exclaimed I, “do we see one another again at the north, and near 
the Alps?” 

“Yes, and I come from the Alps,” said he, “from the glaciers and the 
avalanches! I have seen the world’s end up there in those cold mountains!” 

He then told me that he had been the whole summer in Switzerland. The 
German officers in Naples had told him so much about the greatness of 
Switzerland, and it was such a very easy thing to take a flight from Naples to 
Genoa, and then one gets so far! He had been to the valley of Chamouni, 
ascended Mont Blanc, and the Jungfrau, “La Bella Ragazza,” as he called it “She 
is the coldest that ever I knew,” said he. 

We went together to the new amphitheatre, and back to the city. He told me 
that he was now on his way to Genoa, to visit his bride and her parents, that he 
was just upon the point of becoming a sober, married man; invited me to 
accompany him, and whispered, laughing, into my ear, — 


“You tell me nothing about my tame bird, about our little singer, and all those 
histories! You have now learned yourself that they belong to a young heart’s 
history; my bride might otherwise easily get a headache, and she is quite too 
dear to me for that!” 

It was impossible for me to mention Annunciata to him, for I felt that he had 
never loved her as I had done. 

“Now, go with me!” urged he. “There are pretty girls in Genoa, and now you 
are become old and rational, and have got some taste for these things. Naples has 
been the making of you! Is it not so? In about three days I shall set off. Go with 
me, Antonio!” 

“But I set off to-morrow morning, also,” said I, involuntarily. I had not 
thought of this before, but now the thing was said. 

“Where?” inquired he, “To Venice!” replied I. 

“But you can change your plan!” continued he, and pressed his own very 
much upon me. 

I assured him so strongly about the necessity of my journey, that I also began 
to see myself that I must go. 

I had within myself neither peace nor rest, and arranged everything for my 
journey, as if it had been for a long time my determination. 

It was the invisible guidance of God’s wonderful Providence which led me 
away from Milan. It was impossible for me to sleep at night: I lay for some 
hours on my bed in a short, wild fever-dream, in a state of waking sickness. “To 
Venice!” cried the voice within my breast I saw Bernardo for the last time; bade 
him to salute his bride for me: and then flew back again whither I had come two 
months before. 

At some moments it seemed to me as if I had taken poison, which thus 
fomented my blood. An inexplicable anxiety drove me onward — what coming 
evil was at hand? 

I approached Fusina, saw again Venice, with its gray walls, the tower of St. 
Mark’s, and the Lagunes; and then all at once vanished my strange unrest, my 
yearning and anxiety, and there arose within me another feeling, what shall I call 
it? — shame of myself, displeasure, dissatisfaction. I could not comprehend 
what it was that I wanted here, felt how foolishly I had behaved, and it seemed to 
me that everybody must say so, and that everybody would ask me, “What art 
thou doing again in Venice?” 

I went to my old lodgings; dressed myself in haste, and felt that I must 
immediately pay a visit to Rosa and Maria, however enfeebled and excited I 
might feel. 

What, however, would they say to my arrival? 


The gondola neared the palace; what strange thoughts can enter the human 
breast! What if thou shouldst now enter at a moment of festivity and rejoicing? 
What if Maria be a bride? But, what then? I really did not love her! I had said so 
a thousand times to myself; a thousand times had assured Poggio, and every one 
else who had said so, that I did not! 

I saw once more the gray-green walls, the lofty windows, and my heart 
trembled with yearning. I entered the house. Solemnly and silently the servant 
opened the door, expressed no surprise at my arrival. It seemed to me that quite 
another subject occupied him. 

“The Podesta is always at home to you, signor!” said he. 

A stillness, as of death, reigned in the great hall; the curtains were drawn. 
Here had Desdemona lived, thought I; here, perhaps, suffered; and yet Othello 
suffered more severely than she did. How came I now to think of this old 
history? 

I went to Rosa’s apartment; here also the curtains were drawn — it was in a 
half-darkness, and I felt again that strange anxiety which had accompanied me in 
the whole journey, and had driven me back to Venice. A trembling went through 
all my limbs, and I was obliged to support myself that I did not fall. 

The Podesta then came in; he embraced me, and seemed glad to see me again. 
I inquired after Maria and Rosa — and it seemed to me that he became very 
grave. 

“They are gone away!” said he; “have made a little journey with another 
family to Padua. They will return either to-morrow or the day after.” 

I know not wherefore, but I felt as if I doubted his word; perhaps it was the 
fever in my blood, the wild fever, which my pain of mind had increased, and 
which now approached the period of its breaking forth. This it was which had 
operated upon my whole spiritual being, and had occasioned the journey back. 

At the supper-table I missed Rosa and Maria; nor was the Podesta as he used 
to be. It was, he said, a lawsuit which had rather put him out of sorts, but it was 
nothing of consequence. 

“Poggio is not anywhere to be met with either,” said he. “All misfortunes 
come together; and you are ill! Yes, it is a merry soirée — we must see if the 
wine cannot cheer us up! But you are pale as death!” exclaimed he, all at once, 
and I felt that everything vanished from my sight. I had fallen into a state of 
unconsciousness. 

It was a fever, a violent nervous fever. 

I only know that I found myself in a comfortable, darkened chamber; the 
Podesta was sitting beside me, and said that I should remain with him, and that I 


should soon be well again. Rosa, he said, should nurse me; but he never 
mentioned Maria. 

I was in a state of consciousness, as it were between sleep and awake. After a 
time I heard it said that the ladies had arrived, and that I should soon see them; 
and I did see Rosa, but she was much troubled. It seemed to me that she wept, 
but that, indeed, could not be for me, for I felt myself already much stronger. 

It was evening; there prevailed an anxious silence around me, and yet a 
movement. They did not answer my questions distinctly; my hearing seemed 
quickened, I heard that many people were moving about in the hall below me, 
and I heard, too, the strokes of the oars of many gondolas, and the reality was 
made known to me as I half slumbered — they imagined that I was asleep. 

Maria was dead. Poggio had mentioned to me her illness and had said that 
now she was recovered, but a relapse had caused her death. She was going to be 
buried this evening, but all this they had concealed from me. Maria’s death, like 
an invisible power, had weighed upon my life! For her was that strange anxiety 
which I had felt, but I had come too late: I should behold her no more. She was 
now in the world of spirits, to which she had always belonged. Rosa had 
certainly adorned her coffin with violets: the blue, fragrant flowers which she 
loved so much, now that she slept with the flowers. 

I lay immovably still, as in a death-sleep, and heard Rosa thank God for it: 
she then went away from me. There was not a single creature in the room; the 
evening was dark and I felt my strength wonderfully invigorated. I knew that in 
the church dé Frati was the burial-place of the Podesta’s family, and that during 
the night the dead would be placed before the altar. I must see her — I rose up 
— my fever was gone — I was strong. I threw my cloak around me — no one 
saw ine, and I entered a gondola. 

My whole thought was of the dead. The church doors were closed, because it 
was long after the Ave Maria. I knocked at the sexton’s door: he knew me, had 
seen me before in the church with the Podesta’s family, and showed me within 
the graves of Cano va and Titian. 

“Do you wish to see the dead?” asked he, guessing my thoughts: “she lies at 
the altar in the open coffin; to-morrow she will be placed in the chapel.” 

He lighted candles, took out a bunch of keys, and opened a little side door; 
our footsteps re-echoed through the lofty, silent vault. He remained behind, and I 
went slowly through the long empty passage; a lamp burned feebly and dimly 
upon the altar before the image of the Madonna. The white marble statues 
around the tomb of Canova stood like the dead in their shrouds, silently and with 
uncertain outlines. Before the principal altar three lights were burning. I felt no 
anxiety, no pain — it was as if I myself belonged also to the dead, and that I was 


now entering into my own peculiar home. I approached the altar; the fragrance 
of violets was diffused around; the rays of light fell from the lamp into the open 
coffin down upon the dead. It was Maria; she seemed to sleep; she lay like a 
marble image of beauty bestrewn with violets. The dark hair was bound upon the 
forehead, and was adomed with a bouquet of violets; the closed eyes, the image 
of perfect peace and beauty, seized upon my soul. It was Lara whom I saw, as 
she sat in the ruins of the temple, when I impressed a kiss upon her brow; she 
was a dead marble statue, without life or warmth. 

“Lara!” exclaimed I, “in death thy closed eyes, thy silent lips, speak to me: I 
know thee — have known thee in Maria! My last thought in life is death with 
thee!” 

My heart found relief in tears; I wept; my tears fell upon the countenance of 
the dead, and I kissed the tears away. 

“All have left me!” sighed I; “thou also, the last of whom my heart dreamed! 
Not as for Annunciata, not as for Flaminia, burned my soul for thee! — it was 
the pure, true love, which angels feel, that my heart cherished for thee; and I did 
not believe that it was love, because it was more spiritual than my outward 
thought! Never have I understood it — never ventured to express it to thee! 
Farewell, thou! the last, my heart’s bride! Blessed be thy slumber!” 

I pressed a kiss upon her brow. 

“My soul’s bride!” continued I, “to no woman will I give my hand. Farewell! 
farewell!” 

I took off my ring, placed it on Lara’s finger, and lifted my eyes to the 
invisible God above us. At that moment a horror passed through my blood, for it 
seemed to me as if the hand of the dead returned the pressure of mine; it was no 
mistake. I fixed my eyes upon her; the lips moved; everything around me was in 
motion: I felt that my hair rose upon my head. Horror, the horror of death, 
paralyzed my arms and my feet; I could not escape. 

“T am cold,” whispered a voice behind me. 

“Lara! Lara!” I cried, and all was night before my eyes, but it seemed to me 
that the organ played a soft, touching melody. A hand passed softly over my 
head; rays of light forced their way to my eyes; everything became so clear, so 
bright! 

“Antonio!” whispered Rosa, and I saw her. The lamp burned upon the table, 
and beside my bed lay a kneeling figure, and wept. I saw then that I beheld 
reality before me, that my horror was only that of wild fever-dream. 

“Lara! Lara!” exclaimed I. She pressed her hands before her eyes. But what 
had I said in my delirium? This thought stood vividly before my remembrance, 
and I read in Maria’s eyes that she had been witness to my heart’s confessions. 


“The fever is over,” whispered Rosa. 

“Yes; I feel myself much better — much better,” exclaimed I, and looked at 
Maria. She rose up, and was about to leave the room. 

“Do not go from me!” I prayed, and stretched forth my hands after her. 

She remained, and stood silently blushing before me. 

“T dreamt that you were dead,” said I. 

“It was a delirious dream!” exclaimed Rosa, and handed to me the medicine 
which the physician had prescribed. 

“Lara, Maria, hear me!” I cried. “It is no delirious dream! I feel life returned 
back to my blood! My whole life must then have been a strange dream. We have 
seen one another before! You heard my voice before, at Pestum, at Capri. You 
know it again, Lara! I feel it; life is so short, why, then, not offer to each other 
our hands in this brief meeting?” 

I extended my hand towards her; she pressed it to her lips. 

“T love thee; have always loved thee!” said I; and without a word, she sank on 
her knees beside me. 

Love, says the Myth, brought chaos into order and created the world. Before 
every loving heart creation renews itself. From Maria’s eyes I drank in life and 
health. She loved me. When a few days were passed we stood alone in the little 
room, where the orange-trees breathed forth fragrance from the balcony. Here 
had she sung to me, but in softer tones, more spiritual and deeper, sounded to my 
ear the confession of the noblest of hearts. I had made no mistake; Lara and 
Maria were one and the same person. 

“T have always loved thee!” said she. “Thy song awoke longing and pain in 
my breast, when I was blind and solitary with my dreams, and knew only the 
fragrance of the violets. And the warm sun! how its beams burned thy kiss into 
my forehead — into my heart! The blind possess only a spiritual world; and in 
that I beheld thee! The night after I heard thy improvisation in the temple of 
Neptune, at Pestum, I had a singular dream, which blended itself with reality. A 
gypsy woman had told me my fortune — that I should again receive my sight. I 
dreamed about her, dreamed that she said I must go with Angelo, my old foster- 
father, and sail across the sea to Capri; that in the Witches’ Cave I should receive 
again the light of my eyes; that the Angel of Life would give me herbs, which, 
like Tobias’s, should enable my eyes again to behold God’s world. The dream 
was repeated again the same night. I told it to Angelo, but he only shook his 
head. 

“The next night, in the morning hour, he dreamed it himself, on which he 
said, “Blessed be the power of Madonna; the bad spirits must even obey her!” 


“We arose; he spread the sail, and we flew across the sea. The day passed, 
evening came, and night, but I was in a strange world, heard how the Angel of 
Life pronounced my name — and the voice sounded like thine. He gave us herbs 
and great riches — treasure collected from the different countries of the world. 

“We boiled the herbs; but no light came to my eyes. One day, however, 
Rosa’s brother came to Pestum; he came into our cottage, where I lay, and, 
affected by the yearning desire which I expressed to see God’s beautiful world, 
he promised me sight to my eyes, took me with him to Naples, and there I saw 
the great magnificence of life. He and Rosa became very fond of me; they 
opened to me another and a more beautiful world — that of the soul. I remained 
with them; they called me Maria, after a beloved sister, who was dead in Greece. 

“One day Angelo brought to me the rich treasure, and said that it was mine. 
His death, he said, was at hand; that he had expended his last strength in 
bringing me my own inheritance; and his words were the last of a dying man. I 
saw him expire, — him, the only protector of my poverty! 

“One evening, Rosa’s brother inquired from me very seriously about my old 
foster-father, and the treasure which he had brought. I knew no more than that 
which he had said, that the spirit in the glittering cave had given him this. I knew 
that we had always lived in poverty. Angelo could not be a pirate — he was so 
pious; every little gift he divided with me.” 

I then told her how singularly her life’s adventure had blended itself with 
mine; how I had seen her with the old man in the wonderful grotto. That the old 
man himself took the heavy vessel I would not tell her, but I told her that I gave 
her the herbs. 

“But,” exclaimed she, “the spirit sank into the earth as it reached to me the 
herbs! So Angelo told me.” 

“Tt appeared so to him,” I returned; “I was debilitated; my feet could not 
sustain me; I sank on my knees, and then fainted among the long green grass.” 

That wondrously glittering world in which we had met was the indissoluble 
— the firm knot between the supernatural and the real. 

“Our love is of the spiritual world!” exclaimed I; “all our love tended towards 
the world of spirits; towards that we advance in our earthly life; wherefore, then, 
not believe in it? It is precisely the great reality!” And I pressed Lara to my 
heart; she was beautiful as she was the first time I saw her. 

“T recognized thee by thy voice when I first heard thee in Venice,” said she; 
“my heart impelled me towards thee; I fancy that even in the church, before the 
face of the Mother of God, I should have fallen at thy feet. I saw thee here; 
learned to value thee more and more; was conducted, as it were, a second time 
into thy life’s concerns, when Annunciata hailed me as thy bride! But thou 


repelledst me; said that thou wouldst never love again! — never wouldst give 
thy hand to any woman! — never mentioned Lara, Pestum, or Capri, when thou 
relatedst to us the singular destiny of thy life? Then I believed that thou never 
hadst loved me; that thou hadst forgotten that which did not lie near to thy 
heart!” 

I impressed a kiss of reconciliation upon her hand, and said how strangely her 
glance had closed my lips. Not until my body lay bound, as it were, for the 
grave, and my spirit itself floated into the world of spirits, in which our love was 
so wonderfully knit together, had I ventured to express the thoughts of my heart 
No stranger, only Rosa and the Podesta knew of the happiness of our love. How 
gladly would I have told it to Poggio. He had, while I was sick, visited me many 
times during the day. I saw that he looked extremely pale, when, after I had left 
my room, I pressed him to my heart in the clear light of the sun. 

“Come to us this evening, Poggio,” said the Podesta to him; “but come 
without fail. You will only find here the family, Antonio, and two or three other 
friends.” 

All was festally arranged. 

“Tt is really as if it were to be a name’s day,” said Poggio. 

The Podesta conducted him and the other friends to the little chapel, where 
Lara gave me her hand. A bouquet of blue violets was fastened in her dark hair. 
The blind girl of Peestum stood seeing, and doubly beautiful, before me. She was 
mine. 

All congratulated us. The rejoicing was great. Poggio sang merrily, and drank 
health upon health. 

“T have lost my wager,” said I, “but I lose it gladly, because my loss is the 
winning of happiness,” and I impressed a kiss on Lara’s lips. 

The gladness of the others sounded like tumultuous music; mine and Lara’s 
was silent; great joy, like great sorrow, has no language so eloquent, so 
expressive as silence. 

“Life is no dream,” thought I; “and the happiness of love is a reality.” 

Two days after the bridal, Rosa accompanied us from Venice. We went to the 
estate which had been purchased for Maria. I had not seen Poggio since the 
bridal evening. I now received a letter from him which said merely, — 

“T won the wager, and yet I lost!” 

He was not to be met with in Venice. After some time my conjecture became 
certainty; he had loved Lara. Poor Poggio! thy lips sang of gladness, but 
thoughts of death filled thy heart! 

Francesca thought Lara very charming; I myself had won infinitely in this 
journey, and she, Excellenza, and Fabiani, all applauded my choice. Habbas 


Dahdah even smiled over his whole face as he congratulated me. 

Of the old acquaintance there is yet living, in 1837, Uncle Peppo; he sits upon 
the Spanish Steps, where, for many years, certainly, he will say his “bon 
giorno!” 

On the 6th of March, 1834, a great many strangers were assembled in the 
Hotel at Pagani, on the island of Capri. The attention of all was attracted by a 
young Calabrian lady of extraordinary beauty, whose lovely dark eyes rested on 
her husband, who gave her his arm. It was I and Lara. We had now been married 
three happy years, and were visiting, on a journey to Venice, the island of Capri, 
where the most wonderful event of our life occurred, and where it would clear 
itself up. 

In one corner of the room stood an elderly lady, and held a little child in her 
arms. A foreign gentleman, tolerably tall and somewhat pale, with strong 
features, and dressed in a blue frock-coat, approached the child, laughed with it, 
and was transported with its loveliness; he spoke French, but to the child a few 
Italian words; gave merry leaps to make it laugh; and then gave it his mouth to 
kiss. He asked what was its name? and the old lady, my beloved Rosa, said it 
was Annunciata. 

“A lovely name!” said he, and kissed the little one — mine and Lara’s. 

I advanced to him; he was Danish: there was still a countryman of his in the 
room, a grave little man, with an intelligent look, and dressed in a white surtout. 
I accosted them politely; they were countrymen of Federigo and the great 
Thorwaldsen. The first, I found, was in Denmark, the latter in Rome; he, indeed, 
belongs to Italy, and not to the cold, dark north. 

We went down to the shore, and took one of those little boats which are 
calculated to take out strangers to the other side of the island. Each boat held but 
two persons: one sat at each end, and the rower in the middle. 

I saw the clear water below us. It saluted my remembrance with its ethereal 
clearness. The rower worked his oars rapidly, and the boat in which I and Lara 
were seated flew forward with the speed of an arrow. We soon lost sight of the 
amphitheatre-like side of the island, where the green vineyards and orange-trees 
crown the cliffs; and, now, the rocky wall rose up perpendicularly towards the 
sky. The water was blue as burning sulphur; the blue billows struck against the 
cliffs, and over the blood-red sea-apples which grow below. 

We were now on the opposite side of the island, and saw only the 
perpendicular cliffs, and in them, above the surface of the water, a little opening, 
which seemed not large enough for our boat. 

“The Witches’ Cave!” exclaimed I, and all the recollections of it awoke in my 
soul. 


“Yes, the Witches’ Cave!” said the rower; “it was called so formerly; but now 
people know what it is!” 

He then told us about the two German painters, Fries and Kopisch, who three 
years before had ventured to swim into it, and thus discovered the extraordinary 
beauty of the place, which now all strangers visit. 

We neared the opening, which raised itself scarcely more than an ell above 
the blue shining sea. The rower took in his oars; and we were obliged to stretch 
ourselves out in the boat, which he guided with his hands, and we glided into a 
dark depth below the monstrous rocks which were laved by the great 
Mediterranean. I heard Lara breathe heavily; there was something strangely 
fearful in it; but, in hardly more than a moment, we were in an immensely large 
vault, where all gleamed like the ether. The water below us was like a blue 
burning fire, which lighted up the whole. All around was closed; but below the 
water, the little opening by which we had entered prolonged itself almost to the 
bottom of the sea, to forty fathoms in depth, and expanded itself to about the 
same width. By this means the strong sunshine outside threw a light within upon 
the floor of the grotto, and streaming in now like a fire through the blue water, 
seemed to change it into burning spirits of wine. Everything gave back the 
reflection of this; the rocky arch — all seemed as if formed of consolidated air, 
and to dissolve away into it. The water-drops which were thrown up by the 
motion of the oars, dropped red, as if they had been fresh rose-leaves. 

It was a fairy world, the strange realm of the mind. Lara folded her hands; her 
thoughts were like mine. Here had we been once before — here had the sea- 
robbers forgotten their treasure, when no one ventured to approach the spot. 
Now was every supernatural appearance cleared up in reality, or reality had 
passed over into the spiritual world, as it does always here in human life, where 
everything, from the seed of the flower to our own immortal souls, appears a 
miracle; and yet man will not believe in miracles! 

The little opening to the cave which had shone like a clear star was now 
darkened for a moment, and then the other boats seemed to ascend as if from the 
deep. They came into the cave. All was contemplation and devotion. The 
Protestant, as well as the Catholic, felt here that miracles still exist. 

“The water rises!” said one of the seamen. We must go out, or else the 
opening will be closed; and then we shall have to remain here till the water falls 
again!” 

We left the singularly beaming cave; the great open sea lay outstretched 
before us, and behind us the dark opening of the Grotto Azzurra. 


O. T. ORIGINAL NOVEL IN TWO PARTS 
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Translated by Mary Botham Howitt 


O.T: Original Novel in Two Parts was first published in Denmark by C. A. 
Reitzel in 1836. The author had experienced considerable success with his first 
novel and this work further enhanced his burgeoning fame. The initials of the 
title stand for both the protagonist’s name, Otto Thostrup and Odense Tugthus, 
which means Odense Prison. Otto grows up on his grandfather’s estate in 
Jutland, before he moves to Copenhagen to attend school. He meets the young 
Baron Vilhelm and they quickly become close friends despite their differences. 
Otto spends time with his new friend’s family and feels happy and invigorated in 
their company and is particularly drawn to Vilhelm’s sisters. It is the vibrant 
older sister, Sophie, to whom Otto is initially attracted, but his hopes are quickly 
dashed and he turns his attentions to the younger, pious sister, Louise. While the 
friendship between Vilhelm and Otto is deeply felt and earnest, it is not without 
tension or difficulties, which arise in part due to the protagonist’s shame 
regarding his past. 

Otto cannot fully remember his past, but the letters OT, which are branded on 
his shoulder, haunt him throughout the novel. These traumatic early years deeply 
inform Otto’s character and render him diffident and unable to consider himself 
the social equal of his friend. The emergence of a character from his past 
heightens his fears that the life he has built will be destroyed and his undesirable 
family members unearthed. The protagonist’s anxiety about the identity of his 
sister mirrors the author’s own concerns about the reappearance of his older, 
illegitimate half-sister, Karen Marie. Andersen was terrified Karen would 
suddenly contact him and threaten to throw his reputation into disarray. She did 
briefly re-enter his life in 1842 when she sought him out to ask for financial 
assistance, which he granted for a time, before seemingly distancing himself 
from her again by 1843. She died poor and alone of consumption at the age of 
forty-seven in 1846 in Copenhagen. 
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CHAPTER | 


“Quod felix faustumque sit!” 


There is a happiness which no poet has yet properly sung, which no lady-reader, 
let her be ever so amiable, has experienced or ever will experience in this world. 
This is a condition of happiness which alone belongs to the male sex, and even 
then alone to the elect. It is a moment of life which seizes upon our feelings, our 
minds, our whole being. Tears have been shed by the innocent, sleepless nights 
been passed, during which the pious mother, the loving sister, have put up 
prayers to God for this critical moment in the life of the son or the brother. 

Happy moment, which no woman, let her be ever so good, so beautiful, or 
intellectual, can experience — that of becoming a student, or, to describe it by a 
more usual term, the passing of the first examination! 

The cadet who becomes an officer, the scholar who becomes an academical 
burgher, the apprentice who becomes a journeyman, all know, in a greater or less 
degree, this loosening of the wings, this bounding over the limits of maturity into 
the lists of philosophy. We all strive after a wider field, and rush thither like the 
stream which at length loses itself in the ocean. 

Then for the first time does the youthful soul rightly feel her freedom, and, 
therefore, feels it doubly; the soul struggles for activity, she comprehends her 
individuality; it has been proved and not found too light; she is still in possession 
of the dreams of childhood, which have not yet proved delusive. Not even the 
joy of love, not the enthusiasm for art and science, so thrills through all the 
nerves as the words, “Now am [| a student!” 

This spring-day of life, on which the ice-covering of the school is broken, 
when the tree of Hope puts forth its buds and the sun of Freedom shines, falls 
with us, as is well known, in the month of October, just when Nature loses her 
foliage, when the evenings begin to grow darker, and when heavy winter-clouds 
draw together, as though they would say to youth,— “Your spring, the birth of 
the examination, is only a dream! even now does your life become earnest!” But 
our happy youths think not of these things, neither will we be joyous with the 
gay, and pay a visit to their circle. In such a one our story takes its 
commencement. 


CHAPTER II 


“At last we separate: 
To Jutland one, to Fiinen others go; 
And still the quick thought comes, 
— A day so bright, so full of fun, 
Never again on us shall rise.” — CARL BAGGER. 


It was in October of the year 1829. Examen artium had been passed through. 
Several young students were assembled in the evening at the abode of one of 
their comrades, a young Copenhagener of eighteen, whose parents were giving 
him and his new friends a banquet in honor of the examination. The mother and 
sister had arranged everything in the nicest manner, the father had given 
excellent wine out of the cellar, and the student himself, here the rex convivii, 
had provided tobacco, genuine Oronoko-canaster. With regard to Latin, the 
invitation — which was, of course, composed in Latin — informed the guests 
that each should bring his own. 

The company, consisting of one and twenty persons — and these were only 
the most intimate friends — was already assembled. About one third of the 
friends were from the provinces, the remainder out of Copenhagen. 

“Old Father Homer shall stand in the middle of the table!” said one of the 
liveliest guests, whilst he took down from the stove a plaster bust and placed it 
upon the covered table. 

“Yes, certainly, he will have drunk as much as the other poets!” said an older 
one. “Give me one of thy exercise-books, Ludwig! I will cut him out a wreath of 
vine-leaves, since we have no roses and since I cannot cut out any.” 

“T have no libation!” cried a third,— “Favete linguis.” And he sprinkled a 
small quantity of salt, from the point of a knife, upon the bust, at the same time 
raising his glass to moisten it with a few drops of wine. 

“Do not use my Homer as you would an ox!” cried the host. “Homer shall 
have the place of honor, between the bowl and the garland-cake! He is especially 
my poet! It was he who in Greek assisted me to laudabilis et quidem egregie. 
Now we will mutually drink healths! J6rgen shall be magister bibendi, and then 
we will sing ‘Gaudeamus igitur,’ and ‘Integer vitae.’” 

“The Sexton with the cardinal’s hat shall be the precentor!” cried one of the 
youths from the provinces, pointing toward a rosy-cheeked companion. 
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“O, now I am no longer sexton!” returned the other laughing. “If thou 
bringest old histories up again, thou wilt receive thy old school-name, ‘the 
Smoke-squirter.’” 

“But that is a very nice little history!” said the other. “We called him 
‘Sexton,’ from the office his father held; but that, after all, is not particularly 
witty. It was better with the hat, for it did, indeed, resemble a cardinal’s hat. I, in 
the mean time, got my name in a more amusing manner.” 

“He lived near the school,” pursued the other; “he could always slip home 
when we had out free quarters of an hour: and then one day he had filled his 
mouth with tobacco smoke, intending to blow it into our faces; but when he 
entered the passage with his filled cheeks the quarter of an hour was over, and 
we were again in class: the rector was still standing in the doorway; he could not, 
therefore, blow the smoke out of his mouth, and so wished to slip in as he was. 
“What have you there in your mouth?’ asked the rector; but Philip could answer 
nothing, without at the same time losing the smoke. ‘Now, cannot you speak?’ 
cried the rector, and gave him a box on the ear, so that the smoke burst through 
nose and mouth. This looked quite exquisite; the affair caused the rector such 
pleasure, that he presented the poor sinner with the nota bene.” 

“Integer vitae!” broke in the Precentor, and harmoniously followed the other 
voices. After this, a young Copenhagener exhibited his dramatic talent by 
mimicking most illusively the professors of the Academy, and giving their 
peculiarities, yet in such a good-natured manner that it must have amused even 
the offended parties themselves. Now followed the healths— “Vivant omnes hi 
et hae!” 

“A health to the prettiest girl!” boldly cried one of the merriest brothers. “The 
prettiest girl!” repeated a pair of the younger ones, and pushed their glasses 
toward each other, whilst the blood rushed to their cheeks at this their boldness, 
for they had never thought of a beloved being, which, nevertheless, belonged to 
their new life. The roundelay now commenced, in which each one must give the 
Christian name of his lady-love, and assuredly every second youth caught a 
name out of the air; some, however, repeated a name with a certain palpitation of 
the heart. The discourse became more animated; the approaching military 
exercises, the handsome uniform, the reception in the students’ club, and its 
pleasures, were all matters of the highest interest. But there was the future 
philologicum and philosophicum — yes, that also was discussed; there they must 
exhibit their knowledge of Latin. 

“What do you think,” said one of the party, “if once a week we alternately 
met at each other’s rooms, and held disputations? No Danish word must be 
spoken. This might be an excellent scheme.” 


“T agree to that!” cried several. 

“Regular laws must be drawn up.” 

“Yes, and we must have our best Latin scholar, the Jutlander, Otto Thostrup, 
with us! He wrote his themes in hexameters.” 

“He is not invited here this evening,” remarked the neighbor, the young 
Baron Wilhelm of Funen, the only nobleman in the company. 

“Otto Thostrup!” answered the host. “Yes, truly he’s a clever fellow, but he 
seems to me so haughty. There is something about him that does not please me 
at all. We are still no dunces, although he did receive nine prae caeteris!” 

“Yet it was very provoking,” cried another, “that he received the only Non in 
mathematics. Otherwise he would have been called in. Now he will only have to 
vex himself about his many brilliant characters.” 

“Yes, and he is well versed in mathematics!” added Wilhelm “There was 
something incorrect in the writing; the inspector was to blame for that, but how I 
know not. Thostrup is terribly vehement, and can set all respect at defiance; he 
became angry, and went out. There was only a piece of unwritten paper 
presented from him, and this brought him a cipher, which the verbal examination 
could not bring higher than non. Thostrup is certainly a glorious fellow. We have 
made a tour together in the steamboat from Helsingder to Copenhagen, and in 
the written examination we sat beside each other until the day when we had 
mathematics, and then I sat below him. I like him very much, his pride excepted; 
and of that we must break him.” 

“Herr Baron,” said his neighbor, “I am of your opinion. Shall not we drink the 
Thou-brotherhood?” 

“To-night we will all of us drink the Thou!” said the host; “it is nothing if 
comrades and good friends call each other you.” 

“Evoe Bacchus!” they joyously shouted. The glasses were filled, one arm was 
thrown round that of the neighbor, and the glasses were emptied, whilst several 
commenced singing “dulce cum sodalibus!” 

“Tell me what thou art called?” demanded one of the younger guests of his 
new Thou-brother. 

“What am I called?” replied he. “With the exception of one letter, the same as 
the Baron.” 

“The Baron!” cried a third; “yes, where is he?” 

“There he stands talking at the door; take your glasses! now have all of us 
drank the Thou-brotherhood?” 

The glasses were again raised; the young Baron laughed, clinked his glass, 
and shouted in the circle, “Thou, Thou!” But in his whole bearing there lay 
something constrained, which, however, none of the young men remarked, far 


less allowed themselves to imagine that his sudden retreat, during the first 
drinking, perhaps occurred from the sole object of avoiding it. But soon was he 
again one of the most extravagant; promised each youth who would study 
theology a living on his estate when he should once get it into his own hands; 
and proposed that the Latin disputations should commence with him, and on the 
following Friday. Otto Thostrup, however, should be of the party — if he chose, 
of course being understood; for he was a capital student, and his friend they had 
made a journey together and had been neighbors at the green table. 

Among those who were the earliest to make their valete amici was the Baron. 
Several were not yet inclined to quit this joyous circle. The deepest silence 
reigned in the streets; it was the most beautiful moonlight. In most houses all had 
retired to rest — only here and there was a light still seen, most persons slept, 
even those whose sense of duty should leave banished the god of sleep: thus sat 
a poor hackney-coachman, aloft upon his coach-box, before the house where he 
awaited his party, and enjoyed, the reins wound about his hand, the much- 
desired rest. Wilhelm (henceforth we will only call the young Baron by his 
Christian name) walked alone through the street. The wine had heated his 
northern blood — besides which it never flowed slowly; his youthful spirits, his 
jovial mood, and the gayety occasioned by the merry company he had just 
quitted did not permit him quietly to pass by this sleeping Endymion. Suddenly 
it occurred to him to open the coach-door and leap in; which having done, he let 
the glass fall and called out with a loud voice, “Drive on!” The coachman started 
up out of his blessed sleep and asked, quite confused, “Where to?” Without 
reflecting about the matter, Wilhelm cried, “To the Ship in West Street.” The 
coachman drove on; about half-way, Wilhelm again opened the coach-door, a 
bold spring helped him out, and the coach rolled on. It stopped at the public- 
house of the Ship. The coachman got down and opened the door; there was no 
one within; he thrust his head in thoroughly to convince himself; but no, the 
carriage was empty! “Extraordinary!” said the fellow; “can I have dreamed it? 
But still I heard, quite distinctly, how I was told to drive to the Ship! Lord 
preserve us! now they are waiting for me!” He leaped upon the box and drove 
rapidly back again. 

In the mean time Wilhelm had reached his abode in Vineyard Street; he 
opened a window to enjoy the beautiful night, and gazed out upon the desolate 
church-yard which is shut in by shops. He had no inclination for sleep, although 
everything in the street, even the watchmen not excepted, appeared to rejoice the 
gift of God. Wilhelm thought upon the merry evening party, upon his adventure 
with the poor hackney-coachman, then took down his violin from the wall and 
began to play certain variations. 


The last remaining guests from the honorable carousal, merrier than when 
Wilhelm left them, now came wandering up the street. One of them jodeled 
sweetly, and no watchman showed himself as a disturbing principle. They heard 
Wilhelm violin and recognized the musician. 

“Play us a Frangaise, thou up there!” cried they. 

“But the watchman?” whispered one of the less courageous. 

“Zounds, there he sits!” cried a third, and pointed toward a sleeping object 
which leaned its head upon a large wooden chest before a closed booth. 

“He is happy!” said the first speaker. “If we had only the strong Icelander 
here, he would soon hang him up by his bandelier upon one of the iron hooks. 
He has done that before now; he has the strength of a bear. He seized such a lazy 
fellow as this right daintily by his girdle on one of the hooks at the weighing- 
booth. There hung the watchman and whistled to the others; the first who 
hastened to the spot was immediately hung up beside him, and away ran the 
Icelander whilst the two blew a duet.” 

“Here, take hold!” cried one of the merry brothers, quickly opening the chest, 
the lid of which was fastened by a peg. “Let us put the watchman into the chest; 
he sleeps indeed like a horse!” In a moment, the four had seized the sleeper, who 
certainly awoke during the operation, but he already lay in the chest. The lid 
flew down, and two or three of the friends sprang upon it whilst the peg was 
stuck in again. The watchman immediately seized his whistle and drew the most 
heart-rending tones from it. Quickly the tormenting spirits withdrew themselves; 
yet not so far but that they could still hear the whistle and observe what would 
take place. 

The watchmen now came up. 

“The deuce! where art thou?” cried they, and then discovered the place. 

“Ah, God help me!” cried the prisoner. “Let me out, let me out! I must call!” 

“Thou hast drunk more than thy thirst required, comrade!” said the others. “If 
thou hast fallen into the chest, remain lying there, thou swine!” And laughing 
they left him. 

“O, the rascals!” sighed he, and worked in vain at opening the lid. Through all 
his powerful exertions the box fell over. The young men now stepped forth, and, 
as though they were highly astonished at the whole history which he related to 
them, they let themselves be prevailed upon to open the box, but only upon 
condition that he should keep street free from the interference of the other 
watchmen whilst they danced a Francaise to Wilhelm’s violin. 

The poor man was delivered from his captivity, and must obligingly play the 
sentinel whilst they arranged them for the dance. Wilhelm was called upon to 
play, and the dance commenced; a partner, however, was wanting. Just then a 


quiet citizen passed by. The gentleman who had no partner approached the 
citizen with comic respect, and besought him to take part in the amusement. 

“T never dance!” said the man, laughing, and wished to pursue his way. 

“Yes,” replied the cavalier, “yet you must still do me this pleasure, or else I 
shall have no dance.” Saying this he took hold of him by the waist and the dance 
commenced, whether the good man would or no. 

“The watchman should receive a present from every one!” said they, when 
the Frangaise was at an end. “He is an excellent man who thus keeps order in the 
street, so that one can enjoy a little dance.” 

“These are honest people’s children!” said the watchman to himself, whilst he 
with much pleasure thrust the money into his leathern purse. 

All was again quiet in the street; the violin was also silent. 


CHAPTER III 


“Who looks into the shadowy realm of my heart?” 
A. V. CHAMISSO. 


In the former chapter we heard mention made of a young student, Otto Thostrup, 
a clever fellow, with nine prae caeteris, as his comrades said, but also of a proud 
spirit, of which he must be broken. Not at the disputations, which have been 
already mentioned, will we make his acquaintance, although there we must be 
filled with respect for the good Latin scholar; not in large companies, where his 
handsome exterior and his speaking, melancholy glance must make him 
interesting; as little in the pit of the Opera although his few yet striking 
observations there would show him to be a very intellectual young man; but we 
will seek him out for the first time at the house of his friend, the young Baron 
Wilhelm. It is the beginning of November: we find them both with their pipes in 
their mouths; upon the table lie Tibullus and Anacreon, which they are reading 
together for the approaching philologicum. 

In the room stands a piano-forte, with a number of music-books; upon the 
walls hang the portraits of Weyse and Beethoven, for our young Baron is 
musical, nay a composer himself. 

“See, here we have again this lovely, clinging mist!” said Wilhelm. “Out of 
doors one can fairly taste it; at home it would be a real plague to me, here it only 
Londonizes the city.” 

“T like it!” said Otto. “To me it is like an old acquaintance from Vestervovov. 
It is as though the mist brought me greetings from the sea and sand-hills.” 

“T should like to see the North Sea, but the devil might live there! What town 
lies nearest to your grandfather’s estate?” 

“Lernvig,” answered Otto. “If any one wish to see the North Sea properly, 
they ought to go up as far as Thisted and Hjorring. I have travelled there, have 
visited the family in Bérglum-Kloster; and, besides this, have made other small 
journeys. Never shall I forget one evening; yes, it was a storm of which people 
in the interior of the country can form no conception. I rode — I was then a mere 
boy, and a very wild lad — with one of our men. When the storm commenced 
we found ourselves among the sand-hills. Ah! that you should have seen! The 
sand forms along the strand high banks, which serve as dikes against the sea; 
these are overgrown with sea-grass, but, if the storm bursts a single hole, the 
whole is carried away. This spectacle we chanced to witness. It is a true Arabian 


sand-storm, and the North Sea bellowed so that it might be heard at the distance 
of many miles. The salt foam flew together with the sand into our faces.” 

“That must have been splendid!” exclaimed Wilhelm, and his eyes sparkled. 
“Jutland is certainly the most romantic part of Denmark. Since I read Steen- 
Blicher’s novels I have felt a real interest for that country. It seems to me that it 
must greatly resemble the Lowlands of Scotland. And gypsies are also found 
there, are they not?” 

“Vagabonds, we call them,” said Otto, with an involuntary motion of the 
mouth. “They correspond to the name!” 

“The fishermen, also, on the coast are not much better! Do they still from the 
pulpit pray for wrecks? Do they still slay shipwrecked mariners?” 

“T have heard our preacher, who is an old man, relate how, in the first years 
after he had obtained his office and dignity, he was obliged to pray in the church 
that, if ships stranded, they might strand in his district; but this I have never 
heard myself. But with regard to what is related of murdering, why, the 
fishermen — sea-geese, as they are called — are by no means a tender-hearted 
people; but it is not as bad as that in our days. A peasant died in the 
neighborhood, of whom it was certainly related that in bad weather he had bound 
a lantern under his horse’s belly and let it wander up and down the beach, so that 
the strange mariner who was sailing in those seas might imagine it some cruising 
ship, and thus fancy himself still a considerable way from land. By this means 
many a ship is said to have been destroyed. But observe, these are stories out of 
the district of Thisted, and of an elder age, before my power of observation had 
developed itself; this was that golden age when in tumble-down fishers’ huts, 
after one of these good shipwrecks, valuable shawls, but little damaged by the 
sea, might be found employed as bed-hangings. Boots and shoes were smeared 
with the finest pomatum. If such things now reach their hands, they know better 
how to turn them into money. The Strand-commissioners are now on the watch; 
now it is said to be a real age of copper.” 

“Have you seen a vessel stranded?” inquired Wilhelm, with increasing 
interest. 

“Our estate lies only half a mile from the sea. Every year about this time, 
when the mist spreads itself out as it does to-day and the storms begin to rage, 
then was it most animated. In my wild spirits, when I was a boy, and especially 
in the midst of our monotonous life, I truly yearned after it. Once, upon a 
journey to Borglum-Kloster, I experienced a storm. In the early morning; it was 
quite calm, but gray, and we witnessed a kind of Fata Morgana. A ship, which 
had not yet risen above the horizon, showed itself in the distance, but the rigging 
was turned upside down; the masts were below, the hull above. This is called the 


ship of death, and when it is seen people are sure of bad weather and shipwreck. 
Later, about midday, it began to blow, and in an hour’s time we had a regular 
tempest. The sea growled quite charmingly; we travelled on between sand-hills 
— they resemble hills and dales in winter time, but here it is not snow which 
melts away; here never grows a single green blade; a black stake stands up here 
and there, and these are rudders from wrecks, the histories of which are 
unknown. In the afternoon arose a storm such as I had experienced when riding 
with the man between the sand-hills. We could not proceed farther, and were 
obliged on this account to seek shelter in one of the huts which the fishermen 
hail erected among the white sand-hills. There we remained, and I saw the 
stranding of a vessel: I shall never forget it! An American ship lay not a musket- 
shot from land. They cut the mast; six or seven men clung fast to it in the waters. 
O, how they rocked backward and forward in the dashing spray! The mast took a 
direction toward the shore; at length only three men were left clinging to the 
mast; it was dashed upon land, but the returning waves again bore it away; it had 
crushed the arms and legs of the clinging wretches — ground them like worms! I 
dreamed of this for many nights. The waves flung the hull of the vessel up high 
on the shore, and drove it into the sand, where it was afterward found. Later, as 
we retraced our steps, were the stem and sternpost gone: you saw two strong 
wooden walls, between which the road took its course. You even still travel 
through the wreck!” 

“Up in your country every poetical mind must become a Byron,” said 
Wilhelm. “On my parents’ estate we have only idyls; the whole of Funen is a 
garden. We mutually visit each other upon our different estates, where we lead 
most merry lives, dance with the peasant-girls at the brewing-feast, hunt in the 
woods, and fish in the lakes. The only melancholy object which presents itself 
with us is a funeral, and the only romantic characters we possess are a little 
hump-backed musician, a wise woman, and an honest schoolmaster, who still 
firmly believes, as Jeronimus did, that the earth is flat, and that, were it to turn 
round, we should fall, the devil knows where!” 

“T love nature in Jutland!” exclaimed Otto. “The open sea, the brown heath, 
and the bushy moorland. You should see the wild moor in Vendsyssel — that is 
an extent! Almost always wet mists float over its unapproachable interior, which 
is known to no one. It is not yet fifty years since it served as an abode for 
wolves. Often it bursts into flames, for it is impregnated with sulphuric gas, — 
one can see the fire for miles.” 

“My sister Sophie ought to hear all this!” said Wilhelm. “You would make 
your fortune with her! The dear girl! she has the best head at home, but she loves 
effect. Hoffman and Victor Hugo are her favorites. Byron rests every night under 


her pillow. If you related such things of the west coast of Jutland, and of heaths 
and moors, you might persuade her to make a journey thither. One really would 
not believe that we possessed in our own country such romantic situations!” 

“Is she your only sister?” inquired Otto. 

“No,” returned Wilhelm, “I have two — the other is named Louise; she is of 
quite an opposite character: I do not know of which one ought to think most. 
Have you no brothers or sisters?” he asked of Otto. 

“No!” returned the latter, with his former involuntary, half-melancholy 
expression. “I am an only child. In my house it is solitary and silent. My 
grandfather alone is left alive. He is an active, strong man, but very grave. He 
instructed me in mathematics, which he thoroughly understands. The preacher 
taught me Latin, Greek, and history: two persons, however, occupied themselves 
with my religious education — the preacher and my old Rosalie. She is a good 
soul. How often have I teased her, been petulant, and almost angry with her! She 
thought so much of me, she was both mother and sister to me, and instructed me 
in religion as well as the preacher, although she is a Catholic. Since my father’s 
childhood she has been a sort of governante in the house. You should have seen 
her melancholy smile when she heard my geography lesson, and we read of her 
dear Switzerland, where she was born, and of the south of France, where she had 
travelled as a child. The west coast of Jutland may also appear very barren in 
comparison with these countries!” 

“She might have made you a Catholic! But surely nothing of this still clings 
to you?” 

“Rosalie was a prudent old creature; Luther himself need not have been 
ashamed of her doctrine. Whatever is holy to the heart of man, remains also holy 
in every religion!” 

“But then, to erect altars to the Madonna!” exclaimed Wilhelm; “to pray to a 
being; whom the Bible does not make a saint! — that is rather too much. And 
their tricks with burning of incense and ringing of bells! Yes, indeed, it would 
give me no little pleasure to cut off the heads of the Pope and of the whole 
clerical body! To purchase indulgence! — Those must, indeed, be curious 
people who can place thorough faith in such things! I will never once take off 
my hat before the Madonna!” 

“But that will I do, and in my heart bow myself before her!” answered Otto, 
gravely. 

“Did I not think so? she has made you a Catholic!” 

“No such thing! I am as good a Protestant as you yourself: but wherefore 
should we not respect the mother of Christ? With regard to the ceremonials of 
Catholicism, indulgence, and all these additions of the priesthood, I agree with 


you in wishing to strike off the heads of all who, in such a manner, degrade God 
and the human understanding. But in many respects we are unjust: we so easily 
forget the first and greatest commandment, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself!’ We 
are not tolerant. Among our festivals we have still one for the Three Kings — it 
is yet celebrated by the common people; but what have these three kings done? 
They knelt before the manger in which Christ lay, and on this account we honor 
them. On the contrary, the mother of God has no festival-day; nay, the multitude 
even smile at her name! If you will only quietly listen to my simple argument, 
we Shall soon agree. You will take off your hat and bow before the Madonna. 
Only two things are to be considered — either Christ was entirely human, or He 
was, as the Bible teaches us, a divine being. I will now admit the latter. He is 
God Himself, who in some inexplicable manner, is born to us of the Virgin 
Mary. She must therefore be the purest, the most perfect feminine being, since 
God found her worthy to bring into the world the Son, the only one; through this 
she becomes as holy as any human being can, and low we must bow ourselves 
before the pure, the exalted one. Take it for granted that Christ was human, like 
ourselves, otherwise He cannot, according to my belief, call upon us to imitate 
Him; neither would it be great, as God, to meet a corporeal death, from which 
He could remove each pain. Were He only a man, born of Mary, we must doubly 
admire Him; we must bow in the dust before His mighty spirit, His enlightening 
and consoling doctrine. But can we then forget how much the mother has must 
have influenced the child, how sublime and profound the soul must have been 
which spoke to His heart? We must reverence and honor her! Everywhere in the 
Scriptures where she appears we see an example of care and love; with her 
whole soul she adheres to her Son. Think how uneasy she became, and sought 
for Him in the temple — think of her gentle reproaches! The words of the Son 
always sounded harsh in my ears. ‘Those are the powerful expressions of the 
East!’ said my old preacher. The Saviour was severe, severe as He must be! 
Already there seemed to me severity in His words! She was completely the 
mother; she was it then, even as when she wept at Golgotha. Honor and 
reverence she deserves from us!” 

“These she also receives!” returned Wilhelm; and striking him upon the 
shoulder he added, with a smile, “you are, according to the Roman Catholic 
manner, near exalting the mother above the Son! Old Rosalie has made a 
proselyte; after all, you are half a Catholic!” 

“That am I not!” answered Otto, “and that will I not be!” 

“See! the thunder-cloud advances!” 

resounded below in the court: the sweet Neapolitan song reached the ears of 

the friends. They stepped into the adjoining room and opened the window. Three 


poor boys stood below in the wind and rain, and commenced the song. The 
tallest was, perhaps, fourteen or fifteen years old, his deep, rough voice seemed 
to have attained its strength and depth more through rain and bad weather than 
through age. The dirty wet clothes hung in rags about his body; the shoes upon 
the wet feet, and the hat held together with white threads, were articles of luxury. 
The other two boys had neither hat nor shoes, but their clothes were whole and 
clean. The youngest appeared six or seven years old; his silvery white hair 
formed a contrast with his brown face, his dark eyes and long brown eyelashes. 
His voice sounded like the voice of a little girl, as fine and soft, beside the voices 
of the others, as the breeze of an autumnal evening beside that of rude November 
weather. 

“That is a handsome boy!” exclaimed the two friends at the same time. 

“And a lovely melody!” added Otto. 

“Yes, but they sing falsely!” answered Wilhelm: “one sings half a tone too 
low, the other half a tone too high!” 

“Now, thank God that I cannot hear that!” said Otto. “It sounds sweetly, and 
the little one might become a singer. Poor child!” added he gravely: “bare feet, 
wet to the very skin; and then the elder one will certainly lead him to brandy 
drinking! Within a month, perhaps, the voice will be gone! Then is the 
nightingale dead!” He quickly threw down some skillings, wrapped in paper. 

“Come up!” cried Wilhelm, and beckoned. The eldest of the boys flew up like 
an arrow; Wilhelm, however, said it was the youngest who was meant. The 
others remained standing before the door; the youngest stepped in. 

“Whose son art thou?” asked Wilhelm. The boy was silent, and cast down his 
eyes in an embarrassed manner. “Now, don’t be bashful! Thou art of a good 
family — that one can see from thy appearance! Art not thou thy mother’s son? I 
will give thee stockings and — the deuce! here is a pair of boots which are too 
small for me; if thou dost not get drowned in them they shall be thy property: but 
now thou must sing.” And he seated himself at the piano-forte and struck the 
keys. “Now, where art thou?” he cried, rather displeased. The little one gazed 
upon the ground. 

“How! dost thou weep; or is it the rain which hangs in thy black eyelashes?” 
said Otto, and raised his head: “we only wish to do thee a kindness. There — 
thou hast another skilling from me.” 

The little one still remained somewhat laconic. All that they learned was that 
he was named Jonas, and that his grandmother thought so much of him. 

“Here thou hast the stockings!” said Wilhelm; “and see here! a coat with a 
velvet collar, a much-to-be-prized keepsake! The boots! Thou canst certainly 


stick both legs into one boot! See! that is as good as having two pairs to change 
about with! Let us see!” 

The boy’s eyes sparkled with joy; the boots he drew on, the stockings went 
into his pocket, and the bundle he took under his arm. 

“But thou must sing us a little song!” said Wilhelm, and the little one 
commenced the old song out of the “Woman-hater,’ “Cupid never can be 
trusted!” 

The lively expression in the dark eyes, the boy himself in his wet, wretched 
clothes and big boots, with the bundle under his arm; nay, the whole had 
something so characteristic in it, that had it been painted, and had the painter 
called the picture “Cupid on his Wanderings,” every one would have found the 
little god strikingly excellent, although he were not blind. 

“Something might be made of the boy and of his voice!” said Wilhelm, when 
little Jonas, in a joyous mood, had left the house with the other lads. 

“The poor child!” sighed Otto. “I have fairly lost my good spirits through all 
this. It seizes upon me so strangely when I see misery and genius mated. Once 
there came to our estate in Jutland a man who played the Pandean-pipes, and at 
the same time beat the drum and cymbals: near him stood a little girl, and struck 
the triangle. I was forced to weep over this spectacle; without understanding how 
it was, I felt the misery of the poor child. I was myself yet a mere boy.” 

“He looked so comic in the big boots that I became quite merry, and not 
grave,” said Wilhelm. “Nevertheless what a pity it is that such gentle blood, 
which at the first glance one perceives he is, that such a pretty child should 
become a rude fellow, and his beautiful voice change into a howl, like that with 
which the other tall Laban saluted us. Who knows whether little Jonas might not 
become the first singer on the Danish stage? Yes, if he received education of 
mind and voice, who knows? I could really have, pleasure in attempting it, and 
help every one on in the world, before I myself am rightly in the way!” 

“Tf he is born to a beggar’s estate,” said Otto, “let him as beggar live and die, 
and learn nothing higher. That is better, that is more to be desired!” 

Wilhelm seated himself at the piano-forte, and played some of his own 
compositions. “That is difficult,” said he; “every one cannot play that.” 

“The simpler the sweeter!” replied Otto. 

“You must not speak about music!” returned the friend “upon that you know 
not how to pass judgment. Light Italian operas are not difficult to write.” 

In the evening the friends separated. Whilst Otto took his hat, there was a low 
knock at the door. Wilhelm opened it. Without stood a poor old woman, with 
pale sharp features; by the hand she led a little boy — it was Jonas: thus then it 
was a Visit from him and his grandmother. 


The other boys had sold the boots and shoes which had been given him. They 
ought to have a share, they maintained. This atrocious injustice had induced the 
old grandmother to go immediately with little Jonas to the two good gentlemen, 
and relate how little the poor lad had received of flint which they had assigned to 
him alone. 

Wilhelm spoke of the boy’s sweet voice, and thought that by might make his 
fortune at the theatre; but then he ought not now to be left running about with 
bare feet in the wind and rain. 

“But by this means he brings a skilling home,” said the old woman. “That’s 
what his father and mother look to, and the skilling they can always employ. 
Nevertheless she had herself already thought of bringing him out at the theatre, 
— but that was to have been in dancing, for they got shoes and stockings to 
dance in, and with these they might also run home; and that would be an 
advantage.” 

“T will teach the boy music!” said Wilhelm; “he can come to me sometimes.” 

“And then he will, perhaps, get a little cast-off clothing, good sir,” said the 
grandmother; “a shirt, or a waistcoat, just as it happens?” 

“Become a tailor, or shoemaker,” said Otto, gravely, and laid his hand upon 
the boy’s head. 

“He shall be a genius!” said Wilhelm. 


CHAPTER IV 


“Christmas-tide, 
When in the wood the snow shines bright.” 
OEHLENSCHLAGER’S Helge 


We again let several weeks pass by; it was Christmas Eve, which brings us the 
beautiful Christmas festival. We find the two friends taking a walk. 

Describe to an inhabitant of the south a country where the earth appears 
covered with the purest Carrara marble, where the tree twigs resemble white 
branches of coral sprinkled with diamonds, and above a sky as blue as that 
belonging to the south, and he will say that is a fairy land. Couldst thou suddenly 
remove him from his dark cypresses and olive-trees to the north, where the fresh 
snow lies upon the earth, where the white hoar-frost has powdered the trees over, 
and the sun shines down from the blue heaven, then would he recognize the 
description and call the north a fairy land. 

This was the splendor which the friends admired. The large trees upon the 
fortification-walls appeared crystallized when seen against the blue sky. The 
Sound was not yet frozen over; vessels, illuminated by the red evening sun, 
glided past with spread sails. The Swedish coast seemed to have approached 
nearer; one might see individual houses in Landskrona. It was lovely, and on this 
account there were many promenaders upon the walls and the Langelinie. 

“Sweden seems so near that one might swim over to it!” said Wilhelm. 

“The distance would be too far,” answered Otto; “but I should love to plunge 
among the deep blue waters yonder.” 

“How refreshing it is,” said Wilhelm, “when the water plays about one’s 
cheeks! Whilst I was at home, I always swam in the Great Belt. Yes, you are 
certainly half a fish when you come into the water.” 

“I!” repeated Otto, and was silent; but immediately added, with a kind of 
embarrassment which was at other times quite foreign to him, and from which 
one might infer how unpleasant confessing any imperfection was to him, “I do 
not swim.” 

“That must be learned in summer!” said Wilhelm. 

“There is so much to learn,” answered Otto; “swimming will certainly be the 
last thing.” He now suddenly turned toward the fortress, and stood still. “Only 
see how melancholy and quiet!” said he, and led the conversation again to the 
surrounding scenery. “The sentinel before the prison paces so quietly up and 


down, the sun shines upon his bayonet! How this reminds me of a sweet little 
poem of Heine’s; it is just as though he described this fortress and this soldier, 
but in the warmth of summer: one sees the picture livingly before one, as here; 
the weapon glances in the sun, and the part ends so touchingly,— ‘Ich wollt’, er 
schésse mich todt!’ It is here so romantically beautiful! on the right the animated 
promenade, and the view over the Sund; on the left, the desolate square, where 
the military criminals are shot, and close upon it the prison with its beam-fence. 
The sun scarcely shines through those windows. Yet, without doubt, the prisoner 
can see us walking here upon the wall.” 

“And envy our golden freedom!” said Wilhelm. 

“Perhaps he derides it,” answered Otto. “He is confined to his chamber and 
the small courts behind the beam-lattice; we are confined to the coast; we cannot 
fly forth with the ships into the mighty, glorious world. We are also fastened 
with a chain, only ours is somewhat longer than that of the prisoner. But we will 
not think of this; let us go down to where the beautiful ladies are walking.” 

“To see and to be seen,” cried Wilhelm. “‘Spectatum veniunt; veniunt 
spectentur ut ipsae,’ as Ovid says.” 

The friends quitted the wall. 

“There comes my scholar, little Jonas!” cried Wilhelm. “The boy was better 
dressed than at his last appearance; quickly he pulled his little cap off and stood 
still: a young girl in a wretched garb held him by the hand. 

“Good day, my clever lad!” said Wilhelm, and his glance rested on the girl: 
she was of a singularly elegant form; had she only carried herself better she 
would have been a perfect beauty. It was Psyche herself who stood beside 
Cupid. She smiled in a friendly manner; the little lad had certainly told her who 
the gentlemen were; but she became crimson, and cast down her eyes when 
Wilhelm looked back after her: he beckoned to Jonas, who immediately came to 
him. The girl was his sister, he said, and was called Eva. Wilhelm nodded to her, 
and the friends went on. 

“That was a beautiful girl!” said Wilhelm, and looked back once more. “A 
rosebud that one could kiss until it became a full blown rose!” 

“During the experiment the rosebud might easily be broken!” answered Otto; 
“at least such is the case with the real flower. But do not look back again, that is 
a sin!” 

“Sin?” repeated Wilhelm; “no, then it is a very innocent sin! Believe me, it 
flatters the little creature that we should admire her beauty. I can well imagine 
how enchanting a loving look from a rich young gentleman may be for a weak, 
feminine mind. The sweet words which one can say are as poison which enters 


the blood. I have still a clear conscience. Not ONE innocent soul have I 
poisoned!” 

“And yet you are rich and young enough to do so,” returned Otto, not without 
bitterness. “Our friends precede us with a good example: here come some of our 
own age; they are acquainted with the roses!” 

“Good evening, thou good fellow!” was the greeting Wilhelm received from 
three or four of the young men. 

“Are you on Thou-terms with all these?” inquired Otto. 

“Yes,” answered Wilhelm; “we became so at a carouse. There all drank the 
Thou-brotherhood. I could not draw myself back. At other times I do not 
willingly give my ‘thou’ to any but my nearest friends. Thou has something to 
my mind affectionate and holy. Many people fling it to the first person with 
whom they drink a glass. At the carouse I could not say no.” 

“And wherefore not?” returned Otto; “that would never have troubled me.” 

The friends now wandered on, arm-in-arm. Later in the evening we again 
meet with them together, and that at the house of a noble family, whose name 
and rank are to be found in the “Danish Court Calendar;” on which account it 
would be wanting in delicacy to mention the same, even in a story the events of 
which lie so near our hearts. 

Large companies are most wearisome. In these there are two kinds of rank. 
Either you are riveted to a card-table, or placed against the wall where you must 
stand with your hat in your hand, or, later in the evening, with it at your feet, 
nay, even must stand during supper. But this house was one of the most 
intellectual. Thou who dost recognize the house wilt also recognize that it is not 
to be reckoned with those, — 

“Where each day’s gossiping stale fish 
Is served up daily for thy dish.” 

This evening we do not become acquainted with the family, but only with 
their beautiful Christmas festival. 

The company was assembled in a large apartment; the shaded lamp burned 
dimly, but this was with the intention of increasing the effect when the drawing- 
room doors should open and the children joyfully press in together. 

Wilhelm now stepped to the piano-forte; a few chords produced stillness and 
attention. To the sounds of low music there stepped forth from the side-doors 
three maidens arrayed in white; each wore a long veil depending from the back 
of her head, — one blue, the other red, and the third white. Each carried in her 
arms an urn, and thus they represented fortune-tellers from the East. They 
brought good or ill luck, which each related in a little verse. People were to draw 
a number, and according to this would he receive his gift from the Christmas- 


tree. One of the maidens brought blanks — but which of them? now it was 
proved whether you were a child of fortune. All, even the children, drew their 
uncertain numbers: exception was only made with the family physician and a 
few elderly ladies of the family; these had a particular number stuck into their 
hands — their presents had been settled beforehand. 

“Who brings me good luck?” inquired Otto, as the three pretty young girls 
approached him. The one with a white veil was Wilhelm’s eldest sister, Miss 
Sophie, who was this winter paying a visit to the family. She resembled her 
brother. The white drapery about her head increased the expression of her 
countenance. She rested her gaze firmly upon Otto, and, perhaps, because he was 
the friend of her brother, she raised her finger. Did she wish to warn or to 
challenge him? Otto regarded it as a challenge, thrust his hand into the urn, and 
drew out number 33. All were now provided. The girls disappeared, and the 
folding-doors of the drawing-room were opened. 

A dazzling light streamed toward the guests. A splendid fir-tree, covered with 
buming tapers, and hung over with tinsel-gold, gilt eggs and apples, almonds 
and grapes, dazzled the eye. On either side of the tree were grottoes of fir-trees 
and moss, hung with red and blue paper lamps. In each grotto was an altar; upon 
one stood John of Bologna’s floating Mercury; upon the other, a reduced cast in 
plaster of Thorwaldsen’s Shepherd-boy. The steps were covered with presents, 
to which were attached the different numbers. 

“Superbe! lovely!” resounded from all sides; and the happy children shouted 
for joy. People arranged themselves in a half-circle, one row behind the other. 
One of the cousins of the family now stepped forth, a young poet, who, if we 
mistake not, has since then appeared among the Anonymouses in “The New 
Year’s Gift of Danish Poets.” He was appareled this evening as one of the Magi, 
and recited a little poem which declared that, as each one had himself drawn out 
of the urn of Fate, no one could be angry, let him have procured for himself 
honor or derision — Fate, and not Merit, being here the ruler. Two little boys, 
with huge butterfly wings and in flowing garments, bore the presents to the 
guests. A number, which had been purposely given to one of the elder ladies, 
was now Called out, and the boys brought forward a large, heavy, brown earthen 
jug. To the same hung a direction the length of two sheets of paper, upon which 
was written, “A remedy against frost.” The jug was opened, and a very nice boa 
taken out and presented to the lady. 

“What number have you?” inquired Otto of Wilhelm’s sister, who, freed from 
her long veil, now entered the room and took her place near him. 

“Number 34,” she answered. “I was to keep the number which remained over 
when the others had drawn.” 


“We are, then, neighbors in the chain of Fate,” returned Otto; “I have number 
Boe 

“Then one of us will receive something very bad!” said Sophie. “For, as much 
as I know, only every other number is good.” At this moment their numbers 
were called out. The accompanying poem declared that only a poetical, noble 
mind deserved this gift. It consisted of an illuminated French print, the subject a 
simple but touching idea. You saw a frozen lake, nothing but one expanse of ice 
as far as the horizon. The ice was broken, and near to the opening lay a hat with 
a red lining, and beside it sat a dog with grave eyes, still and expectant. Around 
the broken opening in the ice were seen traces of the dog having scratched into 
the hard crust of ice. “I] attend toujours” was the simple motto. 

“That is glorious!” exclaimed Otto. “An affecting thought! His master has 
sunk in the depth, and the faithful log yet awaits him. Had that picture only 
fallen to my lot!” 

“Tt is lovely!” said Sophie, and a melancholy glance made the young girl still 
more beautiful. 

Soon after Wilhelm’s turn came. 

“Open the packet, thou shalt see 
The very fairest gaze on thee!” 

ran the verse. He opened the packet, and found within a small mirror. “Yes, 
that was intended for a lady,” said he; “in that case it would have spoken the 
truth! in my hands it makes a fool of me. 

“For me nothing certainly remains but my number!” said Otto to his neighbor, 
as all the gifts appeared to be distributed. 

“The last is number 33,” said the cousin, and drew forth a roll of paper, which 
had been hidden among the moss. It was unrolled. It was an old pedigree of an 
extinct race. Quite at the bottom lay the knight with shield and armor, and out of 
his breast grew the many-branched tree with its shields and names. Probably it 
had been bought, with other rubbish, at some auction, and now at Christmas, 
when every hole and corner was rummaged for whatever could be converted into 
fun or earnest, it had been brought out for the Christmas tree. The cousin read 
the following verse: — 

“Art thou not noble? — then it in far better; 

This tree unto thy father is not debtor; 

Thyself alone is thy ancestral crown. 

From thee shall spring forth branches of renown, 
And if thou come where blood gives honor’s place, 
This tree shall prove thee first of all thy race! 

From this hour forth thy soul high rank hath won her, 


Not will forget thy knighthood and thy honor.” 

“T congratulate you,” said Wilhelm, laughing. “Now you will have to pay the 
nobility-tax!” 

Several of the ladies who stood near him, smiling, also offered a kind of 
congratulation. Sophie alone remained silent, and examined the present of 
another lady — a pretty pincushion in the form of a gay butterfly. 

The first row now rose to examine more nearly how beautifully the Christmas 
tree was adorned. Sophie drew one of the ladies away with her. 

“Let us look at the beautiful statues,” said she; “the Shepherd-boy and the 
Mercury.” 

“That is not proper,” whispered the lady; “but look there at the splendid large 
raisins on the tree!” 

Sophie stepped before Thorwaldsen’s Shepherd-boy. The lady whispered to a 
friend, “It looks so odd that she should examine the figures!” 

“Ah!” replied the other, “she is a lover of the fine arts, as you well know. 
Only think! at the last exhibition she went with her brother into the great hall 
where all the plaster-casts stand, and looked at them! — the Hercules, as well as 
the other indecent figures! they were excellent, she said. That is being so natural; 
otherwise she is a nice girl.” 

“Tt is a pity she is a little awry.” 

Sophie approached them; both ladies made room for her, and invited her most 
lovingly to sit clown beside them. “Thou sweet girl!” they flatteringly 
exclaimed. 


CHAPTER V 


“Hark to trumpets and beaten gongs, 
Squeaking fiddles, shouts and songs. 
Hurra! hurra! 
The Doctor is here; 
And here the hills where fun belongs.” 
J. L. HEIBERG. 


We will not follow the principal characters of our story step for step, but merely 
present the prominent moments of their lives to our readers, be these great or 
small; we seize on them, if they in any way contribute to make the whole picture 
more worthy of contemplation. 

The winter was over, the birds of passage had long since returned; the woods 
and fields shone in the freshest green, and, what to the friends was equally 
interesting, they had happily passed through their examen philologicum. 
Wilhelm, who, immediately after its termination, had accompanied his sister 
home, was again returned, sang with little Jonas, reflected upon the 
philosophicum, and also how he would thoroughly enjoy the summer, — the 
summer which in the north is so beautiful, but so short. It was St. John’s Day. 
Families had removed from Copenhagen to their pretty country-seats on the 
coast, where people on horseback and in carriages rushed past, and where the 
highway was crowded with foot-passengers. The whole road presented a picture 
of life upon the Paris Boulevard. The sun was burning, the dust flew up high into 
the air; on which account many persons preferred the pleasanter excursion with 
the steamboat along the coast, from whence could be seen the traffic on the high- 
road without enduring the annoyance of dust and heat. Boats skimmed past; 
brisk sailors, by the help of vigorous strokes of the oar, strove to compete with 
the steam-packet, the dark smoke from which, like some demon, partly rested 
upon the vessel, partly floated away in the air. 

Various young students, anong whom were also Wilhelm and Otto, landed at 
Charlottenlund, the most frequented place of resort near Copenhagen. Otto was 
here for the first time; for the first time he should see the park. 

A summer’s afternoon in Linken’s Bad, near Dresden, bears a certain 
resemblance to Charlottenlund, only that the Danish wood is larger; that instead 
of the Elbe we have the Sound, which is here three miles broad, and where often 
more than a hundred vessels, bearing flags of all the European nations, glide 


past. A band of musicians played airs out of “Preciosa;” the white tents glanced 
like snow or swans through the green beech-trees. Here and there was a fire- 
place raised of turf, over which people boiled and cooked, so that the smoke rose 
up among the trees. Outside the wood, waiting in long rows, were the peasants’ 
vehicles, called “coffee-mills,” completely answering ho the couricolo of the 
Neapolitan and the coucou of the Parisian, equally cheap, and overladen in the 
same manner with passengers, therefore forming highly picturesque groups. This 
scene has been humorously treated in a picture by Marstrand. Between fields and 
meadows, the road leads pleasantly toward the park; the friends pursued the 
foot-path. 

“Shall I brush the gentlemen?” cried five or six boys, at the same time 
pressing upon the friends as they approached the entrance to the park. Without 
waiting for an answer, the boys commenced at once brushing the dust from their 
clothes and boots. 

“These are Kirsten Piil’s pages,” said Wilhelm, laughing; “they take care that 
people show themselves tolerably smart. But now we are brushed enough!” A 
six-skilling-piece rejoiced these little Savoyards. 

The Champs Elysées of the Parisians on a great festival day, when the 
theatres are opened, the swings are flying, trumpets and drums overpowering the 
softer music, and when the whole mass of people, like one body, moves itself 
between the booths and tents, present a companion piece to the spectacle which 
the so-called Park-hill affords. It is Naples’ “Largo dei Castello,” with its 
dancing apes, shrieking Bajazzoes, the whole deafening jubilee which has been 
transported to a northern wood. Here also, in the wooden booths, large, tawdry 
pictures show what delicious plays you may enjoy within. The beautiful female 
horse-rider stands upon the wooden balcony and cracks with her whip, whilst 
Harlequin blows the trumpet. Fastened to a perch, large, gay parrots nod over the 
heads of the multitude. Here stands a miner in his black costume, and exhibits 
the interior of a mine. He turns his box, and during the music dolls ascend and 
descend. Another shows the splendid fortress of Frederiksteen: “The whole 
cavalry and infantry who have endured an unspeakable deal; here a man without 
a weapon, there a weapon without a man; here a fellow without a bayonet, here a 
bayonet without a fellow; and yet they are merry and contented, for they have 
conquered the victory.” [Note: Literal translation of the real words of a 
showman.] Dutch wafer-cake booths, where the handsome Dutch women, in 
their national costume, wait on the customers, entice old and young. Here a 
telescope, there a rare Danish ox, and so forth. High up, between the fresh tree 
boughs, the swings fly. Are those two lovers floating up there? A current of air 
seizes the girl’s dress and shawl, the young man flings his arm round her waist; 


it is for safety: there is then less danger. At the foot of the hill there is cooking 
and roasting going on; it seems a complete gypsy-camp. Under the tree sits the 
old Jew — this is precisely his fiftieth jubilee; through a whole half-century has 
he sung here his comical Doctor’s song. Now that we are reading this he is dead; 
that characteristic countenance is dust, those speaking eyes are closed, his song 
forgotten tones. Oehlenschlager, in his “St. John’s Eve,” has preserved his 
portrait for us, and it will continue to live, as Master Jakel (Punch), our Danish 
Thespis, will continue to live. The play and the puppets were transferred from 
father to son, and every quarter of an hour in the day the piece is repeated. Free 
nature is the place for the spectators, and after every representation the director 
himself goes round with the plate. 

This was the first spectacle which exhibited itself to the friends. Not far off 
stood a juggler in peasant’s clothes, somewhat advanced in years, with a 
common ugly countenance. His short sleeves were rolled up, and exhibited a pair 
of hairy, muscular arms. The crowd, withdrawing from Master Jakel when the 
plate commenced its wanderings, pushed Otto and Wilhelm forward toward the 
low fence before the juggler’s table. 

“Step nearer, my gracious gentlemen, my noble masters!” said the juggler, 
with an accentuation which betrayed his German birth. He opened the fence; 
both friends were fairly pushed in and took their places upon the bench, where 
they, at all events, found themselves out of the crowd. 

“Will the noble gentleman hold this goblet?” said the juggler, and handed 
Otto one from his apparatus. Otto glanced at the man: he was occupied with his 
art; but Otto’s cheek and forehead were colored with a sudden crimson, which 
was immediately afterward supplanted by a deathly paleness: his hand trembled, 
but this lasted only a moment; he gathered all his strength of mind together and 
appeared the same as before. 

“That was a very good trick!” said Wilhelm. 

“Yes, certainly!” answered Otto; but he had seen nothing whatsoever. His 
soul was strangely affected. The man exhibited several other tricks, and then 
approached with the plate. Otto laid down a mark, and then rose to depart. The 
juggler remarked the piece of money: a smile played about his mouth; he 
glanced at Otto, and a strange malicious expression lay in the spiteful look which 
accompanied his loudly spoken thanks: “Mr. Otto Thostrup is always so gracious 
and good!” 

“Does he know you?” asked Wilhelm. 

“He has the honor!” grinned the juggler, and proceeded. 

“He has exhibited his tricks in the Jutland villages, and upon my father’s 
estate,” whispered Otto. 


“Therefore an acquaintance of your childhood?” said Wilhelm. 

“Of my childhood,” repeated Otto, and they made themselves a way through 
the tumult. 

They met with several young noblemen, relatives of Wilhelm, with the cousin 
who had written the verses for the Christmas tree; also several friends from the 
carouse, and the company increased. They intended, like many others, to pass 
the night in the wood, and at midnight drink out of Kirsten Piil’s well. “Only 
with the increasing darkness will it become thoroughly merry here,” thought 
they: but Otto had appointed to be in the city again toward evening. “Nothing 
will come out of that!” said the poet; “if you wish to escape, we shall bind you 
fast to one of us.” 

“Then I carry him away with me on my back,” replied Otto; “and still run 
toward the city. What shall I do here at night in the wood?” 

“Be merry!” answered Wilhelm. “Come, give us no follies, or I shall grow 
restive.” 

Hand-organs, drums, and trumpets, roared against each other; Bajazzo 
growled; a couple of hoarse girls sang and twanged upon the guitar: it was comic 
or affecting, just as one was disposed. The evening approached, and now the 
crowd became greater, the joy more noisy. 

“But where is Otto?” inquired Wilhelm. Otto had vanished in the crowd. 
Search after him would help nothing, chance must bring them together again. 
Had he designedly withdrawn himself? no one knew wherefore, no one could 
dream what had passed within his soul. It became evening. The highway and the 
foot-path before the park resembled two moving gay ribbons. 

In the park itself the crowd perceptibly diminished. It was now the high-road 
which was become the Park-hill. The carriages dashed by each other as at a race; 
the people shouted and sung, if not as melodiously as the barcarole of the fisher 
men below Lido, still with the thorough carnival joy of the south. The steamboat 
moved along the coasts. From the gardens surrounding the pretty country-houses 
arose rockets into the blue sky, the Moccoli of the north above the Carnival of 
the Park. 

Wilhelm remained with his young friends in the wood, and there they 
intended, with the stroke of twelve, to drink out of Kirsten’s well. Men and 
women, girls and boys of the lower class, and jovial young men, meet, after this 
manner, to enjoy St. John’s Eve. Still sounded the music, the swings were in 
motion, lamps hung out, whilst the new moon shone through the thick tree 
boughs. Toward midnight the noise died away; only a blind peasant still 
scratched upon the three strings which were left on his violin; some servant-girls 
wandered, arm-in-arm, with their sweethearts, and sang. At twelve o’clock all 


assembled about the well, and drank the clear, ice-cold water. From no great 
distance resounded, through the still night, a chorus of four manly voices. It was 
as if the wood gods sang in praise of the nymph of the well. 

Upon the hill all was now deserted and quiet. Bajazzo and il Padrone slept 
behind the thin linen partition, under a coverlid. The moon set, but the night was 
clear; no clear, frosty winter night has a snore beautiful starry heaven to exhibit. 
Wilhelm’s party was merry, quickly flew the hours away; singing in chorus, the 
party wandered through the wood, and down toward the strand. The day already 
dawned; a red streak along the horizon announced its approach. 

Nature sang to them the mythos of the creation of the world, even as she had 
sung it to Moses, who wrote down this voice from God, interpreted by Nature. 
Light banished the darkness, heaven and earth were parted; at first birds showed 
themselves in the clear air; later rose the beasts of the field; and, last of all, 
appeared man. 

“The morning is fairly sultry,” said Wilhelm; “the sea resembles a mirror: 
shall we not bathe?” 

The proposal was accepted. 

“There we have the Naiades already!” said one of the party, as a swarm of 
fishermen’s wives and daughters, with naked feet, their green petticoats tucked 
up, and baskets upon their backs, in which they carried fish to Copenhagen, 
came along the road. The gay young fellows cast toward the prettiest glances as 
warm and glowing as that cast by the sun himself, who, at this moment, came 
forth and shone over the Sound, where a splendid three-masted vessel had spread 
all her sails to catch each breeze. The company reached the strand. 

“There is some one already swimming out yonder,” said Wilhelm. “He stands 
it bravely. That is an excellent swimmer!” 

“Here lie his clothes,” remarked another. 

“How!” exclaimed Wilhelm: “this is Otto Thostrup’s coat! But Otto cannot 
swim; I have never been able to persuade him to bathe. Now, we will out and 
make a nearer acquaintance.” 

“Yes, certainly it is he,” said another; “he is now showing his skill.” 

“Then he must have been all night in the wood,” exclaimed Wilhelm. “Yes, 
indeed, he’s a fine bird. Does he fly us? He shall pay for this. Good night in the 
water, or in any other improper place? To quit friends without saying a word 
does not appertain to the customs of civilized people. Since you, therefore, show 
yourself such a man of nature, we will carry away your garments; it cannot 
annoy you in puris naturalibus to seek us out in the wood.” 

Otto raised his head, but was silent. 


“Now, will you not come forth?” cried Wilhelm. “Only kneeling before each 
of us can you receive the separate articles of your dress, so that you may again 
appear as a civilized European.” And saying this he divided the clothes among 
the others; each one held an article in his hand. 

“Leave such jokes!” cried Otto with singular earnestness. “Lay down the 
clothes, and retire!” 

“Aye, that we will, presently,” returned Wilhelm. “You are a fine fellow! You 
cannot swim, you say. Now, if you should not kneel” — 

“Retire!” cried Otto, “or I will swim out into the stream, and not retum 
again!” 

“That might be original enough,” answered Wilhelm. “Swim forth, or come 
and kneel here!” 

“Wilhelm!” cried Otto, with an affecting sigh, and in a moment swam forth 
with quick strokes. 

“There he shoots away,” said one of the party. “How he cuts the waves! He is 
a splendid swimmer!” 

Smiling they gazed over the expanse; Otto swam even farther out. 

“But where will he swim to?” exclaimed, somewhat gravely, one of the 
spectators. “He will certainly lose his strength before he returns the same 
distance.” 

They unmoored the boat. Otto swam far out at sea; with quick strokes of the 
oars they rowed after him. 

“Where is he now?” cried Wilhelm shortly afterwards; “I see him no longer.” 

“Yes, there he comes up again,” said another; “but his strength is leaving 
him.” 

“On! on!” cried Wilhelm; “he will be drowned if we do not come to his help. 
Only see — he sinks!” 

Otto had lost all power; his head disappeared beneath the water. The friends 
had nearly reached him; Wilhelm and several of the best swimmers flung from 
themselves boots and coats, sprang into the sea, and dived under the water. A 
short and noiseless moment passed. One of the swimmers appeared above water. 
“He is dead!” were the first words heard. Wilhelm and the three others now 
appeared with Otto; the boat was near oversetting as they brought him into it. 
Deathly pale lay he there, a beautifully formed marble statue, the picture of a 
young gladiator fallen in the arena. 

The friends busied themselves about him, rubbing his breast and hands, whilst 
two others rowel toward the land. 

“He breathes!” said Wilhelm. 


Otto opened his eyes; his lips moved; his gaze became firmer; a deep crimson 
spread itself over his breast and countenance; he raised himself and Wilhelm 
supported him. Suddenly a deep sigh burst from his breast; he thrust Wilhelm 
from him, and, like a madman, seized an article of dress to cover himself with; 
then, with a convulsive trembling of the lips, he said to Wilhelm, who held his 
hand, “I HATE YOU!” 


CHAPTER VI 


— “Art thou Prometheus, pierced with wounds? 
The Vulture thou that tugs at his heart?” 
J. CHR. V. ZEDLITZ’S Todtenkranze. 


Not half an hour after this adventure a carriage rolled toward the city — a large 
carriage, containing three seats, but, beside the coachman, there was only one 
person within. This was Otto; his lips were pale; death, it is true, had touched 
them. Alone he dashed forward; his last words to Wilhelm had been his only 
ones. 

He has lost his wits,” said one of the friends. 

“It is a fit of madness,” answered another, “such as he was seized with at the 
examination, when he only sent in a scrap of white paper for the mathematical 
examination, because he felt himself offended by the inspector.” 

“T could quite vex myself about my stupid joke,” said Wilhelm. “I ought to 
have known him better; he is of a strange, unhappy character. Give me your 
hands! We will mention to no one what has occurred; it would only give 
occasion to a deal of gossip, and wound him deeply, and he is an excellent, 
glorious fellow.” 

They gave their hands upon it, and drove toward the city. 

The same day, toward evening, we again seek Otto. We find him in his 
chamber. Silent, with crossed arms, he stands before a print, a copy of Horace 
Vernet’s representation of Mazeppa, who, naked and bound upon a wild horse, 
rushes through the forest. Wolves thrust forth their heads and exhibit their sharp 
teeth. 

“My own life!” sighed Otto. “I also am bound to this careering wild horse. 
And no friend, not a single one! Wilhelm, I could kill thee! I could see you all 
lying in your blood! O, Almighty God!” He pressed his hands before his face 
and threw himself into a seat; his eyes, however, again directed themselves 
toward the picture; it exhibited a moment similar to the condition of his own 
mind. 

The door now opened, and Wilhelm stood before him. 

“How do you find yourself, Thostrup?” he inquired. “We are still friends as 
before?” and he wished to give his hand. Otto drew back his. “I have done 
nothing which could so much offend you,” said Wilhelm; “the whole was merely 
a joke! Give me your hand, and we will speak no more of the affair!” 


“To the man whom I hate, I never reach my hand,” replied Otto and his lips 
were white like his cheeks. 

“A second time to-day you speak these words to me,” said Wilhelm, and the 
blood rushed to his face. “We were friends, wherefore cannot we be so still? 
Have people slandered me to you? Have they told lies about me? Only tell me 
faithfully, and I shall be able to defend myself.” 

“You must fight with me!” said Otto; and his glance became more gloomy. 
Wilhelm was silent; there reigned a momentary stillness. Otto suppressed a deep 
sigh. At length Wilhelm broke silence, and said, with a grave and agitated voice, 
— “T am so thoughtless, I joke so often, and regard everything from the 
ridiculous side. But for all that I have both heart and feeling. You must have 
known how much dearer you were to me than most other people. You are so 
still, although you offend me. At this moment your blood is in a fever; not now, 
but after a few days, you yourself will best see which of us is the offended party. 
You demand that I fight with you; I will if your honor requires this satisfaction: 
but you must lay before me an acceptable reason. I will know wherefore we risk 
our lives. Let some days pass by; weigh all with your understanding and your 
heart! It will still depend upon yourself whether we remain friends as before. 
Farewell!” And Wilhelm went. 

Each of his words had penetrated to Otto’s heart. A moment he stood silent 
and undecided, then his limbs trembled involuntarily, tears streamed from his 
eyes — it was a convulsive fit of weeping; he pressed his head back. “God, how 
unfortunate I am!” were his only words. 

So passed some minutes; he had ceased to weep, and was calm; suddenly he 
sprang up, shot the bolt in the door, drew down the blinds, lighted his candle, 
and once more looked searchingly around: the key-hole was also stopped up. He 
then flung his coat away from him and uncovered the upper part of his body. 


CHAPTER VII 


“The towers pass by, even before we perceive them.” 
OEHLENSCHLAER’S Journey to Fiinen. 


Early the following moming, whilst Wilhelm still slept and dreamed of his 
beloved sisters, well-known footsteps sounded on the stairs, the door opened, 
and Otto stepped into the sleeping-room. Wilhelm opened his eyes. Otto was 
pale; a sleepless night and sorrow of heart had breathed upon his brow and eyes. 

“Thostrup!” cried Wilhelm, with joyous surprise, and stretched forth his hand 
toward him, but it again sank; Otto seized it, and pressed it firmly in his own, 
adding at the same time, with gravity— “You have humbled me! Is that 
sufficient satisfaction for you?” 

“We are then friends!” said Wilhelm. “Friends must be very indulgent toward 
each other. Yesterday you were a little strange, to-morrow I may be so; that is 
the way in which one retaliates.” 

Otto pressed his hand. “We will never speak again of the occurrence of 
yesterday!” 

“Never!” repeated Wilhelm, affected by the strange gravity of his friend. 

“You are a noble, a good creature!” said Otto, and bent over him; his lips 
touched Wilhelm’s forehead. 

Wilhelm seized his hand, and gazed frankly into his eye. “You are not 
happy!” exclaimed he. “If I cannot assist you, I can, at least, dear Otto, honestly 
share the grief of a friend!” 

“Even on that very point we may never speak!” replied Otto. “Farewell! I 
have determined on travelling home; we have only vacation for a few weeks, and 
I have not been in Jutland since I became a student. Even a month’s sojourn 
there cannot throw me back; I am well prepared for the philosophicum.” 

“And when will you set out?” asked Wilhelm. 

“To-morrow, with the steamboat. It is hot and sultry here in the city: my 
blood becomes heated: it will, also, soon be a year since I saw my family.” 

“Thostrup!” exclaimed Wilhelm, through whom a thought suddenly flashed, 
“T should also like to see my family; they have written to me to come. Listen: 
make your journey through Funen, and only remain three or four days with us. 
My mother’s carriage shall convey you then to Middelfart. Say ‘Yes,’ and we 
will set out this evening.” 


“That cannot be done!” replied Otto; but half an hour later, as both sat 
together over the tea-table, and Wilhelm repeated his wish, Otto consented, but 
certainly more through a feeling of obligation than through any pleasure of his 
own. Toward evening, therefore, they set out in the beautiful summer night to 
travel through Zealand. 

Smartly dressed families wandered pleasantly through the city gate toward 
the summer theatre and Fredericksberg. The evening sun shone upon the column 
of Liberty; the beautiful obelisk, around which stand Wiedewelt’s statues, one of 
which still weeps, 

“In white marble clothing, 
Hand upon the breast, 
Ever grief-oppressed, 
Looking down upon the gloomy sea,” 

where were closed the eyes of the artist. Was it the remembrance which here 
clouded Otto’s glance, as his eye rested upon the statues as they drove past, or 
did his own soul, perhaps, mirror itself in his eyes? 

“Here it is gay and animated!” said Wilhelm, wishing to commence a 
conversation. “Vesterbro is certainly your most brilliant suburb. It forms a city 
by itself, — a little state! There upon the hill lies the King’s Castle, and there on 
the left, between the willows, the poet’s dwelling, where old Rahbek lived with 
his Kamma!” 

“Castle and poet’s dwelling!” repeated Otto; “the time will be when they will 
inspire equal interest!” 

“That old place will soon be pulled down!” said Wilhelm; “in such a beautiful 
situation, so near the city, a splendid villa will be raised, and nothing more 
remind one of Philemon and Baucis!” 

“The old trees in the park will be spared!” said Otto; “in the garden the 
flowers will scent the air, and remind one of Kamma’s flowers. Rahbek was no 
great poet, but he possessed a true poet’s soul, labored faithfully in the great 
vineyard, and loved flowers as Kamma loved them.” 

The friends hail left Fredericksberg behind them. The white walls of the 
castle glanced through the green boughs; behind S6ndermark, the large, wealthy 
village stretched itself out. The sun had set before they reached the Dam-house, 
where the wild swans, coming from the ocean, build in the fresh water fake. This 
is the last point of beauty; nothing but lonely fields, with here and there a cairn, 
extend to the horizon. 

The clear summer’s night attracted their gaze upward; the postilion blew his 
horn, and the carriage rolled toward the town of Roeskilde, the St. Denis of 


Denmark, where kings turn to dust; where Hroar’s spring still flows, and its 
waters mingle with those of Issefjords. 

They drove to a public-house to change horses. A young girl conducted the 
friends into the public room; she lighted the way for them. Her slender figure 
and her floating gait drew Wilhelm’s attention toward her; his hand touched her 
shoulder, she sprang aside and fixed her beautiful grave eyes upon him; but their 
expression became milder, she smiled and colored at the same time. 

“You are the sister of little Jonas!” cried Wilhelm, recognizing the young girl 
he had seen with him at Christmas. 

“T must also thank you,” said she, “for your kindness toward the poor boy!” 
She quickly placed the lights on the table, and left the room with a gentle glance. 

“She is beautiful, very beautiful!” exclaimed Wilhelm. “That was really quite 
a pleasant meeting.” 

“Ts it then you, Herr Baron, who honor me thus?” cried the host, stepping in 
— an elderly man with a jovial countenance. “Yes, the Baron will doubtless visit 
his dear relations in hunch? It is now some little time since you were there.” 

“This is our host!” said Wilhelm to Otto. “He and his wife were born upon 
my parent’s estate.” 

“Yes,” said the host, “in my youth I have shot many a snipe and wild duck 
with the Herr Baron’s father. But Eva should spread the table; the gentlemen will 
certainly take supper, and a glass of good punch the Herr Baron will certainly 
not despise, if he is like his blessed father.” 

The young girl spread the cloth in an adjoining room. 

“She is pretty!” Wilhelm whispered to the old man. 

“And just as pious and innocent as she is pretty!” returned he; “and that is 
saying much, as she is a poor girl, and from Copenhagen. She is of good service 
to us, and my wife says Eva shall not leave us until she is well married.” 

Wilhelm invited the host to join them at a glass. The old man became more 
animated, and now confided to him, half mysteriously, what made Eva so 
honorable in the eyes of his wife, and what was, indeed, really very nice of her. 
“My old woman,” said he, “was in Copenhagen, in search of a waiting-girl. Yes, 
there are enough to be had, and they are fine girls; but mother has her own 
thoughts and opinions: she has good eyes — that she has! Now, there came 
many, and among others Eva; but, good Lord! she was very poorly clad, and she 
looked feeble and weak, and what service could one get out of her! But she had a 
good countenance, and the poor girl wept and besought mother to take her, for 
she was not comfortable at home, and would not remain at Copenhagen. Now, 
mother knows how to make use of her words: it is unfortunate that she is not at 
home to-night; how pleased she would have been to see the Herr Baron! Yes, 


what I would say is, she so twisted her words about, that Eva confessed to her 
why she wished to leave home. You see the girl is petty; and the young gallant 
gentlemen of Copenhagen had remarked her smooth face, — and not alone the 
young, but the old ones also! So an old gentleman — I could easily name him, 
but that has nothing to do with the affair — a very distinguished man in the city, 
who has, besides, a wife and children, had said all sorts of things to her parents; 
and, as eight hundred dollars is a deal of money to poor people, one can excuse 
them: but Eva wept, and said she would rather spring into the castle-ditch. They 
represented all sorts of things to the poor girl; she heard of the service out here 
with us. She wept, kissed my old woman’s hand, and thus came to us; and since 
then we have had a deal of service from Eva, and joy also!” 

Some minutes after Eva stepped in, Otto’s eye rested with a melancholy 
expression upon the beautiful form: never had he before so gazed upon a 
woman. Her countenance was extraordinarily fine, her nose and forehead nobly 
formed, the eyebrows dark, and in the dark-blue eyes lay something pensive, yet 
happy: one might employ the Homeric expression, “smiling through tears,” to 
describe this look. She announced that the carriage was ready. 

A keen observer would soon have remarked what a change the host’s relation 
had worked in the two friends. Wilhelm was no longer so free toward poor Eva. 
Otto, on the contrary, approached her more, — and at their leave-taking they 
offered her a greater present than they would otherwise have given. 

She stood with Otto at the door, and assisted him on with his travelling cloak. 

“Preserve your heart pure!” said he, gravely; “that is more than beauty!” 

The young girl blushed, and gazed at him with astonishment; in such a 
manner had no one of his age ever before spoken to her. 

“The poor girl!” said Otto; “but I think she is come to good people.” 

“She has a strange glance!” said Wilhelm. “Do you know that there is really a 
certain affinity between you and her? It was to me quite striking.” 

“That is a compliment which I cannot accept,” returned Otto, smiling. “Yet, 
perhaps, I might resemble her.” 

It was not yet three o’clock when the friends reached Ringsted. 

“T have never before been so far in Zealand,” said Otto. 

“Shall I be your guide?” returned Wilhelm. “Ringsted has a street and an inn, 
and one is very badly served there, as you will soon both see and experience 
yourself. Meanwhile, one can think of Hagbarth and Signe; not far from here, at 
Sigersted, he hung his mantle on the oak, and Signelil’s abode stood in flames. 
Now only remain fields and meadows, a cairn, and the old popular song. Then 
we rush past the friendly Soroe, that mirrors itself with the wood in the lake, 
which forms itself into so many bays; but we do not see much of it. We have 


here another romantic spot, an old castle converted into a church, high up on the 
hill near the lake, and close to it the dismal place of execution. We then reach 
Slagelse, an animated little town; with the Antvorskov convent, the poet 
Frankenau’s grave, and a Latin school, celebrated on account of its poets. It was 
there Baggesen and Ingemann learned their Latin. When I once questioned the 
hostess regarding the lions of the town, she would only acknowledge two, — 
Bastholm’s library, and the English fire-engine. The curtain in the theatre 
represents an alley with a fountain, the jets of which are painted as if spouting 
out of the prompter’s box; or is this, perhaps, the English fire-engine? I know 
not. The scene-decoration for towns represents the market-place of Slagelse 
itself, so that the pieces thus acquire a home-feeling. This is the modern history 
of the little town; and, with regard to its older and romantic history, learn that the 
holy Anders was preacher here! Yes, indeed, that was a man! He has been also 
sung of by our first poets. We end with Korsder, where Baggesen was born and 
Birckner lies buried. In the more modern history of this town, King Solomon and 
Jorgen the hatter play a considerable rdle. Besides this, I know that the town is 
said once to have possessed a private theatre; but this soon was done for, and the 
decorations were sold; a miller bought them, and patched his windmill sails with 
them. Upon one sail was a piece of a wood, upon another a shred of a room, or a 
street; and so they rushed round one after the other. Perhaps this is mere slander, 
for I have my information from Slagelse; and neighboring towns never speak 
well of each other.” 

In this manner Wilhelm gossiped on, and the friends travelled over the way 
he had described. Slagelse, and the peasant village of Landsgrav, they had 
already behind them, when Wilhelm ordered the coachman to diverge from the 
high-road toward the right. 

“Where will you take us to?” asked Otto. 

“T will give you a pleasure!” returned Wilhelm. “We shall reach the weariful 
Kors6er early enough: the steamboat leaves at ten, and it is not yet seven. You 
shall be surprised — I know well that you are half a Catholic; I will conduct you 
where you may believe yourself carried back several centuries, and may imagine 
yourself in a Catholic country. That is right pleasant, is it not?” 

Otto smiled. The friends alighted from the coach and walked over a corn- 
field. They found themselves upon a hill, the whole landscape spread itself out 
before them — they saw the Belt, with Sprogde and Funen. The surrounding 
country was certainly flat, but the variety of greens, the near meadow, the dark 
stretch of wood in the neighborhood of KorsGer, the bay itself, and all this seen 
in a warm morning light, produced effect. The friends diverged to the right; and 
before them, upon a hill, stood a large wooden cross, with the figure of the 


Crucified One. Above the cross was built a small roof to carry off the rain, — 
such as one may yet find in Bavaria. The figure of the Redeemer was of wood, 
painted with strong, tawdry colors; a withered garland of corn-flowers still hung 
around his bowed head. 

“Tt is extraordinary,” said Otto, “to find in our time, in the year 1830, such a 
Catholic symbol in Lutheran Denmark! And yet — yes, you will laugh at me, 
but I find it lovely: it affects me, moves me to worship.” 

“That tawdry, tasteless figure!” cried Wilhelm. “Only see how coarse! the 
hair is covered with tar to keep off the rain! The peasants here have their 
peculiar superstition. If they allow the cross to fall they have no luck with their 
lands. It was upon this hill that the holy Anders, the celebrated preacher of 
Slagelse, awoke. He visited the sepulchre of Christ, but through praying there 
too long the ship sailed without him, and he was forced to stay behind. Then 
came a man and took him upon his horse, and they would ride to Joppa: the holy 
Anders fell asleep; but when he awoke he lay here, and heard the bells ringing in 
Slagelse. Upon a foal, only one night old, he rode round the extensive city lands, 
whilst King Waldemar lay in his bath. He could hang his glove upon the beams 
of the sun. This hill, where he awoke, was called Rest-hill; and the cross, with 
the figure of the Redeemer erected upon it, which still stands here, reminds us of 
the legend of the holy Anders.” 

A little peasant girl at this moment mounted the hill, but paused when she 
perceived the strangers. 

“Don’t be afraid, my child!” said Wilhelm. “What hast thou there? a garland! 
shall it hang here upon the cross? Only come, we will help thee.” 

“Tt should hang over our Lord,” said the little one, holding, in an embarrassed 
manner, the garland of pretty blue cornflowers in her hand. Otto took the 
garland, and hung it up in place of the faded one. 

“That was our morning adventure!” said Wilhelm, and soon they were rolling 
in the deep sand toward Korséer, toward the hill where the poet watched the sun 
and moon sink into the sea, and wished that he had wings that he might catch 
them. 

Melancholy and silent lies the town on the flat coast, the old castle turned into 
a farm-house — high grass grows upon the walls. In a storm, when the wind 
blows against the city, the surf beats against the outermost houses. High upon 
the church stands a telegraph; the black wooden plates resemble mourning-flags 
hung above the sinking town. Here is nothing for the stranger to see, nothing 
except a grave — that of the thinker Birckner. The friends drove to the public- 
house on the strand. No human being met them in the street except a boy, who 
rung a hand-bell. 


“That calls to church,” said Wilhelm. “Because there are no bells in the 
tower, they have here such a wandering bell-ringer as this. Holla! there lies the 
inn!” 

“Baron Wilhelm!” cried a strong voice, and a man in a green jacket with 
pockets in the breast, the mighty riding-boots splashed above the tops, and with 
whip in hand, approached them, pulled his horse-hair cap, and extended his hand 
to Wilhelm. 

“The Kammerjunker from Funen!” said Wilhelm; “my mother’s neighbor, 
one of the most industrious and rich noblemen in all Funen.” 

“You will come one of the first days to me!” said the Kammerjunker; “you 
shall try my Russian steam-bath: I have erected one upon my estate. All who 
visit me, ladies and gentlemen without any exception, must try it!” 

“And do the cherry-trees bear well this year?” asked Wilhelm. 

“No, no,” answered the Kammerjunker, “they are good for nothing; but the 
apples are good! All the old trees in the hill-garden stand in full splendor: I’ve 
brought them into condition! Two years ago there was not, on all the trees 
together, a bushel of fruit. But I had all the horses which had to be bled led under 
the trees, and had the warm blood sprinkled upon the roots; this happened 
several times, and it has been a real inoculation for life.” 

“The wind is certainly favorable,” said Otto, whom this conversation began to 
wealy. 

“No, just the contrary!” said the Kammerjunker. “The vane upon the little 
house yonder lies; it points always to Nyborg, always shows a good wind for us 
when we want to leave. In Nyborg is also a vane, which stands even as firmly as 
this, and prates to the folk there of good wind. I regard both vanes as a kind of 
guide-post, which merely says, There goes the way! No, if we had had a wind I 
should have gone with the boat, and not with the little splashing thing, as the 
seamen call the steamboat. The carriage is doubtless awaiting the young 
gentleman in Nyborg?” pursued he. “I will join company with you — my brown 
horse waits for me at Schalburg. You should see him! He has sinews like steel 
springs, and legs like a dancing-master! He is my own brown.” 

“No one knows that we are coming,” answered Wilhelm. “We shall, 
therefore, take a carriage from Nyborg.” 

“We will join company,” said the Kammerjunker, “and then you will pay me 
a visit with the young gentleman. You shall sleep in the black chamber! Yes, you 
will give me the pleasure?” said he to Otto. “If you are a lover of the antique, my 
estate will afford you pleasure; you find there moats, towers, guard-rooms, 
ghosts, and hobgoblins, such as belong to an old estate. The black chamber! after 
all, it is not quite secure there; is it, Herr Baron?” 


“No, the deuce remain a night with you!” said Wilhelm; “one gets to bed late, 
and even then it is not permitted one to close one’s eyes. You, your sister, and 
the Mamsell, — yes, you are a pretty clover-leaf! Yes, Thostrup, you cannot 
believe what pranks are hatched upon the Kammerjunker’s estate! One must be 
prepared for it! It is said to be haunted, but if the dead will not take that trouble 
the living do. The Kammerjunker is in the plot with his women-folk. They 
sewed me lately live cockchafers into my pillow, and they crawled and 
scrambled about till I did not know what the deuce it could be! A live cock they 
had also placed under my bed, and just in the morning, when I would go to 
sleep, the creature began to crow!” 

“The women-folk had done that,” said the Kammerjunker. “Did they not the 
very same night fasten a door-bell to the head of my bed? I never thought of it; 
fat Laender slept in the same room, and had fastened along the wall a string to 
the bell. I awoke with the ringing. ‘What the devil is that bell?’ said I, and 
glanced about the room, for I could not conceive what it was. ‘Bell?’ asked 
Laender— ‘there is no bell here!’ The ringing also ceased. I thought I must have 
dreamed, or that our merry evening must have left some buzzing in my ears. 
Again it began to ring. Laender looked so innocent all the time, I could not 
comprehend myself; I thought it must be my imagination. I became quite 
fainthearted, I denied my own hearing, and said, ‘No, I have only dreamed!’ and 
commenced reckoning and counting to employ my mind; but that did no good, 
and it nearly drove me mad! I sprang out of bed, and then I found out the trick: 
but how Laender grinned! he was swollen and red in the face with his mirth.” 

“Do you play such jokes on your estate?” inquired Otto, addressing himself to 
Wilhelm. 

“No, not such refined ones!” returned the Kammerjunker; “perhaps a piece of 
wood, or a silly mask, is laid in your bed. Miss Sophie gives us other clever 
things for amusement — tableaux and the magic-lantern. I was once of the party. 
Yes, what was it I represented? Ah, I played, Heaven help me! King Cyrus: had 
a paper crown on my head, and Miss Sophie’s cloak about me, the wrong side 
turned outward, for it is lined with sable. I looked like Satan!” 

The steamboat passengers were summoned on board, the company went 
down to the vessel, and soon it was cutting through the waves of the Belt. 


CHAPTER VIII 


“See now, Fiinen signifieth fine, 
And much in that word lies; 

For Fiinen is the garden fine, 
Where Denmark glads its eyes.” 


The nakedness which the last aspect of Zealand presents occasions one to be 
doubly struck by the affluent abundance and luxuriance with which Funen steps 
forth. Green woods, rich corn-fields, and, wherever the eye rests, noblemen’s 
seats and churches. Nyborg itself appears a lively capital in comparison with the 
still melancholy Korsder. One now perceives people upon the great bridge of 
boats, on the ramparts, and in the broad streets with their high houses; one sees 
soldiers, hears music, and, what is especially animating upon a journey, one 
comes to an excellent inn. The drive out through the arched gateway is an 
astonishment; it is the same length and breadth as one of the gates of 
Copenhagen. Villages and peasants’ houses here assume a more well-to-do 
aspect than in Zealand, where one often on the way-side imagines one sees a 
manure-heap heaped upon four poles, which upon nearer examination one finds 
is the abode of a family. On the highroads in Funen one perceives only clean 
houses; the window-frames are painted; before the doors are little flower- 
gardens, and wherever flowers are grown, as Bulwer strikingly remarks, the 
peasant is in a higher state of civilization; he thinks of the beautiful. In the 
ditches along the highway one sees lilac with their white and lilac flowers. 
Nature herself has here adorned the country with a multitude of wild poppies, 
which for splendor of color might vie with the most admired and beautiful in a 
botanic garden. Especially in the neighborhood of Nyborg do they grow in 
exceeding abundance. 

“What a dazzling color!” exclaimed Otto, as the friends rolled past these 
beautiful red flowers. 

“That is a proud color!” said the Kammerjunker, who rode near them upon 
his brown steed, “a proud color! but they are manured with the blood of 
Andalusian horses. It was just here where the battle between these beasts took 
place. You know that sit the year 1808 the Spaniards lay in Funen; the English 
ships were cruising about in the Belt, and Romana fled with his whole army on 
board, but they could net take their horses with them. These were the most 
splendid Andalusian creatures that eyes ever saw. The Spaniards took off their 


bridles, and left them here to scamper about the fields like wild horses. The 
horses of Nyborg chanced also to graze here, and as soon as the Andalusian 
steeds became aware of ours they arranged themselves in a row, and fell upon 
the Danish horses: that was a combat! At length they fell upon each other, and 
fought until they fell bleeding to earth. Whilst still a boy I saw little skull of one 
of these beasts. This is the last adventure left us from the visit of the Spaniards to 
Denmark. In the village through which we shall now pass are some outer 
remembrances. Remark the young lads and lasses, — they are of a darker 
complexion than the inhabitants of other Funen valleys; that is Spanish blood, it 
is said. It was in this village that the story took its rise of the preacher’s servant- 
girl, who wept and was so inconsolable at the departure of the Spaniards. But not 
on account of her bridegroom did she weep, — not over her own condition. The 
preacher consoled her, and then she said she only wept to think that if the 
innocent child resembled its father it certainly would speak Spanish, and then 
not a soul would understand it! Yes, such histories as this have we in Funen!” 
said he laughingly to Otto. 

With similar relations, and some agricultural observations, according as they 
were called forth by surrounding objects, did our excellent landed proprietor 
amuse our young gentlemen. They were already distant several miles from 
Nyborg, when he suddenly broke off in the midst of a very interesting discourse 
upon a characteristic of a true inhabitant of Funen, which is, that whenever he 
passes a field of buckwheat he moves his mouth as if chewing, and made 
Wilhelm observe a Viennese carriage, which approached them by a neighboring 
road. To judge from the coachman and the horses, it must be the family from the 
hall. 

This was the case — they returned from paying a visit. Where the roads 
crossed they met each other. Otto immediately recognized Miss Sophie, and near 
to her sat an elderly lady, with a gentle, good-humored countenance; this was the 
mother. Now there was surprise and joy. Sophie blushed — this blush could not 
have reference to the brother; was it then the Kammerjunker? No: that appeared 
impossible! therefore, it must concern Otto. The mother extended her hand to 
him with a welcome, whilst at the same time she invited the Kammerjunker to 
spend the afternoon with them. There lay, in the manner with which she 
proposed this, so much attention and consideration, that Otto felt the man was 
here held in greater esteem, and was otherwise regarded than he, during their 
short acquaintance, had imagined possible. 

Sophie added, smiling, “You must stay!” To which the Kammerjunker replied 
with an apology for his travelling-dress. 


“We are not strangers!” said the mother; “it is only a family meal! You see 
the usual circle. You, Mr. Thostrup,” added she, with a most obliging manner, “I 
know so well from Wilhelm’s letters, that we are no strangers. The gentlemen 
are acquainted with each other!” 

“T accept the invitation,” said the Kammerjunker, “and I will now show you 
into what a gallop I can put my steed! It is Carl Rise, [Translator’s Note: Name 
of one of the heroes in Waldemar the Conqueror, a romance by Ingemann.] as 
you see, young lady — you called him so yourself!” 

“Yes, ride forward,” said Sophie, smiling. “By that means you will oblige my 
sister. She might otherwise be quite frightened, did she see such a mighty 
caravan approach the house, did she had not properly prepared the dinner-table.” 

“As my gracious young lady commands!” said the rider, and sprang forward. 

The country became more woody; the road passed various small lakes, almost 
overgrown with water-lilies and shaded by old trees; the old-fashioned, indented 
gable-ends of the hall now peeped forth. They drove through an avenue of wild 
chestnut-trees; the stone pavement here threatened to smash the carriage axles. 
On the right lay the forge, through the open door of which flew the sparks. A 
little girl, with bare feet, opened a gate, and they now found themselves in a 
large open space before the red-painted out-buildings. The ground was covered 
with straw, and all the cows of the farm were collected here for milking. Here 
they were obliged to drive, step by step, until by the gateway they reached the 
larger courtyard, which was inclosed by the barns and the principal building 
itself. This was surrounded by broad ditches, almost grown over with reeds. 
Over a solid bridge, resting upon pillars of masonry, and through a principal 
wing which bore the armorial bearings and initials of the old possessor, they 
arrived in the innermost court, which was shut in by three wings, the antique one 
already mentioned, and two others: the fourth side was inclosed by a low trellis- 
work which adjoined the garden, where the canals lost themselves in a small 
lake. 

“That is an interesting old court!” exclaimed Otto. 

“O, that is not to be compared with the Kammerjunker’s!” returned Wilhelm: 
“you should first see his!” 

“Yes, you must come over some of these days,” said the Kammerjunker. 
“Silence, Fingal! Silence, Valdine!” cried he to the barking dogs. A couple of 
turkey-cocks spread their feathers out, and gobbled with all their might. Men and 
women servants stood at the door: that was their reception! 

“Thostrup will have the red room, will he not?” said Wilhelm, and the friends 
ascended the stairs together. 


A pale young girl, not free from freckles, but with eyes full of soul, hastened 
toward them; this was Wilhelm’s youngest sister. She pressed her brother to her 
breast, and took Otto’s hand with kindness. She is not beautiful! was the first 
impression she made upon him. His chamber was vaulted, and the walls painted 
in the style of Gobelin tapestry; they represented the whole of Olympus. On the 
left was an old fire-place, with decorations and a gilt inscription; on the right 
stood an antiquated canopy-bed, with red damask hangings. The view was 
confined to the moat and the interior court. But a few minutes and Otto and 
Wilhelm were summoned to table. A long gallery through two wings of the hall, 
on one side windows, on the other entrances to the rooms, led to the dining- 
room. The whole long passage was a picture-gallery. Portraits the size of life, 
representing noble knights and ladies shining forth in red powdered periwigs, 
children adorned like their elders, with tulips in their hands, and great hounds by 
their sides, together with some historical pieces, decorated the walls. 

“Have we no garland on the table?” asked Sophie, as she entered the dining- 
room with the others. 

“Only a weak attempt to imitate my sister!” said Louise, smiling. 

“But there is not a single flower in the garland! What economy! And yet it is 
sweet!” 

“How tasteful!” exclaimed Otto, examining the garland which Louise had 
laid. 

All kinds of green leaves, with their innumerable shades, a few yellow linden- 
leaves, and some from the copper-beech, formed, through their varied forms and 
colors, a tasteful garland upon the white table-cloth. 

“You receive a thistle and a withered leaf!” whispered Wilhelm, as Otto 
seated himself. 

“But yet the most beautiful!” answered he. “The copper beech contrasts so 
sweetly with the whitish-green thistle and the yellow leaf.” 

“My sister Sophie,” said Louise, “lays us each day a different garland; — it is 
such a pretty decoration! If she is not here we get none; that would have been the 
case to-day, but when I learned that Wilhelm was coming, and that we,” she 
added, with a friendly glance, “should have two other guests, I in great haste, 
made an attempt, and” — 

“And wished to show how nicely it could be made without robbing your 
flowers!” interrupted Sophie, laughing. “In reality, I am very cruel! I cut all the 
heads of her favorites off. To-morrow, as a parody upon her garland of to-day, 
will I make one of green cabbage and pea-shells!” 

“Madeira or port wine?” asked the Kammerjunker, and led the conversation 
from flowers to articles of food and drink. 


“One feels one’s self comfortable here at the hall! Miss Louise cares for the 
body, and Miss Sophie for the soul!” 

“And mamma bestows a good cup of coffee,” said the mother; “you must also 
praise me a little!” 

“T give music after dinner!” cried Wilhelm; “and thus the whole family will 
have shown their activity!” 

“But no voluntaries!” said the Kammerjunker; “no voluntaries, dear friend! 
No, a brisk song, so that one can hear what it is! but none of your artificial 
things!” A right proper blow on the shoulders was intended to soften his 
expression. 


CHAPTER IX 


“She sees if the cloth is clean and white 
— lf the bed has pillows and sheets; 
If the candle fits in the candlestick... 


“Modest she is, although you know 
She makes the whole of the place; 
And in she slips in the evening glow, 
To light the room with her merry face “ — OEHLENSCHLAGER 


A quiet, busy house-fairy was Louise; the beautiful, fragrant flowers were her 
favorites. Good-humoredly she smiled at the raillery of her sister, quietly 
listened to each thoughtless jest; but if any one, in joke, touched upon what was 
holy to her soul, she was aroused from her calmness and attained a certain 
eloquence. 

We will now become more nearly acquainted with the sisters, and on this 
account pass over to one of the following days. 

An abode together of a week, at a country-seat, will often bring about a 
greater intimacy than if, throughout a whole winter, people had met in large 
companies in cities. Otto soon felt himself at home; he was treated as a near 
relative. Wilhelm related all he knew of the beautiful Eva, and Sophie 
discovered that she was a romantic character. Mamma pitied the poor child, and 
Louise wished she had her on the estate: an inn was, after all, no proper place for 
a respectable girl. They then spoke of the winter enjoyments in Copenhagen, of 
art, and the theatre. Louise could not speak much with them upon these subjects, 
although she had seen one play, “Dyveke:” the amiable nature of the actress had 
spoken deeply to her heart. 

Several days had passed; the sky was gray; the young people assembled 
round the table; they were at no loss for a subject of conversation. All those who 
have brothers or sons who study well, have remarked how much they are 
especially fascinated by the lectures on natural philosophy and astronomy; the 
world, as it were, expands itself before the intellectual eye. We know that the 
friends, during the past summer, had participated in these lectures, and, like the 
greater number, were full of these subjects, from the contemplation of a drop of 


water, with its innumerable animalculae, to the distance and magnitude of stars 
and planets. 

To most of us these are well-known doctrines; to the ladies, also, this was 
nothing entirely new: nevertheless, it interested them; perhaps partly owing to 
Otto’s beautiful eloquence. The gray, rainy weather led the conversation to the 
physical explanation of the origin of our globe, as the friends, from Orsted’s 
lectures, conceived it to have been. 

“The Northern and Grecian myths agree also with it!” sail Otto. “We must 
imagine, that in infinite space there floated an eternal, unending mist, in which 
lay a power of attraction. The mist condensed itself now to one drop — our 
globe was one enormous egg-shaped drop; light and warmth operated upon this 
huge world egg, and hatched, not alone ONE creature, but millions. These must 
die and give way to new ones, but their corpses fell as dust to the centre: this 
grew; the water itself condensed, and soon arose a point above the expanse of 
ocean. The warmth of the sun developed moss and plants; fresh islands 
presented themselves; for centuries did a more powerful development and 
improvement show themselves, until the perfection was attained which we now 
perceive!” 

“But the Bible does not teach us thus!” said Louise. 

“Moses invented his account of the creation,” answered Otto; “we keep to 
Nature, who has greater revelations than man.” 

“But the Bible is to you a holy book?” asked Louise, and colored. 

“A venerable book!” returned Otto. “It contains the profoundest doctrines, the 
most interesting histories, but also much which belongs not at all to a holy 
book.” 

“How can you say such things?” exclaimed Louise. 

“Do not touch upon religion in her presence,” said Sophie; “she is a pious 
soul, and believes, without desiring to know wherefore.” 

“Yes,” said Wilhelm, “this winter she became quite angry, and, as I believe, 
for the first time angry with me, because I maintained that Christ was a man.” 

“Wilhelm!” interrupted the young girl, “do not speak of that; I feel myself 
unhappy at this thought; I can and will not see the Holy brought down to my 
level, and to that of every-day life. It lies in my nature that I commit a sin if I 
think otherwise than I have learned and than my heart allows me. It is profane, 
and if you speak longer of religion in this strain I shall leave the room.” 

At this moment the mother entered. “The festival has commenced,” said she; 
“T have been forced to give my brightest silver skilling. Does Mr. Thostrup know 
the old custom which is observed here in the country, when beer is brewed for 
the mowing-feast?” 


A piercing cry, as from a horde of savages, at this moment reached the ears of 
the party. 

The friends descended. 

In the middle of the brew-house stood a tub, around which danced all the 
female servants of the estate, from the dairymaids down to the girl who tended 
the swine; their iron-bound wooden shoes dashed against the uneven flag-stones. 
The greater number of the dancers were without their jackets, but with their long 
chemise-sleeves and narrow bodices. Some screamed, others laughed, the whole 
was blended together in a howl, whilst they danced hand in hand around the tub 
in which the beer should be brewed. The brewing-maid now flung into it the 
silver skilling, upon which the girls, like wild Maenades, tore off each other’s 
caps, and with bacchanalian wildness whirled round the tub. By this means 
should the beer become stronger, and work more intoxicatingly at the 
approaching mowing-feast. 

Among the girls, one especially distinguished herself by her Strong frame of 
body, and her long black hair, which, now that her cap was torn off, hung in 
disorder over her red face. The dark eyebrows were grown together. All seemed 
to rage most violently within her, and in truth she assumed something wild, nay 
almost brutal. Both arms she raised high in the air, and with outstretched fingers 
she whirled around. 

“That is disgusting!” whispered Otto: “they all look like crazy people.” 

Wilhelm laughed at it. The wild merriment was lost in a joyous burst of 
laughter. The girl with the grown-together eyebrows let fall her arms; but still 
there lay in her glance that wild expression, which the loose hair and uncovered 
shoulders made still more striking. Either one of the others had had the 
misfortune to scratch her lip, or else she herself had bitten it in bacchanalian 
wildness until it bled: she accidentally glanced toward the open door where 
stood the friends. Otto’s countenance became clouded, as was ever the case 
when anything unpleasant affected him. She seemed to guess his thoughts, and 
laughed aloud. Otto stepped aside; it was as though he in anticipation felt the 
shadow which this form would one day cast across his life. 

When he and Wilhelm immediately afterward returned to Sophie and Louise, 
he related the unpleasant impression which the girl had made upon him. 

“O, that is my Meg Merrilies!” exclaimed Sophie. “Yes, spite of her youth, do 
you not find that she has something of Sir Walter Scott’s witch about her? When 
she grows older, she will be excellent. She has the appearance of being thirty, 
whereas she is said not to be more than twenty years old: she is a true giantess.” 

“The poor thing!” said Louise; “every one judges from the exterior. All who 
are around her hate her, I believe, because her eyebrows are grown together, and 


that is said to be a sign that she is a nightmare: 
[Note: This superstition of the people is mentioned in 
Thieles’s Danish traditions: “When a girl at midnight 
stretches between four sticks the membrane in which the foal 
lies when it is born, and then creeps naked through it, she 
will bear her child without pains; but all the boys she 
conceives will become were-wolves, and all the girls 
nightmares. You will know them in the daytime by their 
eyebrows grown together over the nose. In the night she 
creeps in through the key-hole, and places herself upon the 
sleeper’s bosom. The same superstition is also found in 
German Grimm speaks thus about it: If you say to the 
nightmare, — 


Old hag, come to-morrow, 
And I from you will borrow, 


it retreats directly, and comes the next morning in the 
shape of a man to borrow something.” ] 
they are angry with her, and how could one expect, from the class to which 
she belongs, that she should return scorn with kindness? She is become savage, 
that she may not feel their neglect. In a few days, when we have the mowing- 
feast, you yourself will see how every girl gets a partner; but poor Sidsel may 
adorn herself as much as she likes, she still stands alone. It is truly hard to be 
born such a being!” 
“The unfortunate girl!” sighed Otto. 
“O, she does not feel it!” said Wilhelm: “she cannot feel it; for that she is too 
rude, too much of an animal.” 


CHAPTER X 


“Were the pease not tender, and the vegetables fresh and 
sweet as sugar What was the matter with the hams, the smoked 
goose-breasts, and the herrings? What with the roasted lamb, 
and the refreshing red-sprinkled head-lettuce? Was not the 
vinegar sharp, and the nut-oil balmy? Was not the butter as 
sweet as a nut, the red radishes tender? What?” — VOSS’S 
Louise. 


“Mr. Thostrup shall see the Kammerjunker’s old country-seat; to-morrow we 
must go over.” 

Louise could not go with them, a hundred small duties chained her to the 
house. The most important of them all was ironing. 

But that the house-maid can do,” said Sophie. “Do come with us.” 

“When thou seest thy linen nice and neat in thy drawers,” returned Louise, 
“thou wilt certainly pardon me for remaining at home.” 

“Yes, thou art a glorious girl!” said Sophie; “thou dost deserve to have been 
known by Jean Paul, and made immortal in one of his books. Thou dost deserve 
the good fortune of being sung of by such a poet.” 

“Dost thou call it good fortune,” answered the sister, “when the whole world 
directs its attention to one person? — that must be painful! unhappy! No, it is 
much better not to be remarked at all. Take my greetings with you, and ask for 
my Claudius back; they have had it now a whole half year.” 

“There, they have kept half my sister’s library,” said Sophie, smiling to Otto. 
“You must know she has only two books: Mynster’s Sermons, and the 
“Wandsbecker Boten.’” 

The carriage rolled away through the chestnut avenue. “There upon the hill, 
close by the wood, did I act the elf-maiden,” said Sophie. “I was not yet 
confirmed; there were strangers staying with us at the hall, and we wandered in 
the beautiful moonlight through the wood. Two of my friends and I hastened 
toward the hill, took hold of each other’s hands and danced in a ring. The day 
after, two persons of the congregation told the preacher about three elfin- 
maidens, clad in white, who had danced upon the hill in the moonlight. The 
elfin-maidens were we; but that our backs were hollow as baking-troughs, and 
that the hill glanced like silver, was their own invention.” 


“And in this oak,” exclaimed Wilhelm, “when a boy, I killed the first bird 
which fell from my shot. It was a crow, and was very honorably interred.” 

“Yes, beneath my sister’s weeping-willow,” said Sophie. “We buried it in an 
old chapeaubras, adorned with white bows; the grave was decorated with peony- 
leaves and yellow lilies. Wilhelm, who was then a big boy, made an oration, and 
Louise strewed flowers.” 

“You were little fools!” said the mother. “But see, who comes here?” 

“O, my little Dickie, my dwarf of Kenilworth!” exclaimed Sophie, as a little 
hump-backed man, with thin legs and an old face, approached. He was dressed 
as a peasant, and bore upon his back a little knapsack of red calfskin, the hairy 
side turned outward: in this he carried his violin. 

“Ts he called Dickie?” asked Otto. 

“No, that is only a joke of Sophie’s,” pursued Wilhelm; “she must always 
make suitable people romantic. He is called commonly ‘Musikanti.’ The 
inhabitant of Funen Italianizes most names; otherwise he is called Peter 
Cripple.” 

“You will hear his tones,” said Sophie. “The day after to-morrow, when we 
have the mowing-feast, he will he number one. He understands music with 
which you are scarcely acquainted; he will play you the ‘Shoemaker’s Dance’ as 
well as ‘Cherry-soup:’ such dances as these have people here in the country.” 

“We are now beyond my lands, and upon our neighbor’s,” said the old lady. 
“You will see a thorough old mansion.” 

“Now, I should like to know how the inhabitants will please Mr. Thostrup,” 
said Sophie. “The Kammerjunker you know; he is an excellent country 
gentleman. His sister, on the contrary, is a little peculiar: she belongs to that 
class of people who always, even wily the best intentions, say unpleasant things. 
She has for this quite a rare talent — you will soon experience this; but she does 
not intend anything so bad. She can also joke! Thank God that you will not 
remain there over night, otherwise you would experience what she and the 
Mamsell can invent!” 

“Yes, the Mamsell is my friend!” said Wilhelm. “You will see her work-box 
with all the curiosities. That little box plays a great part: it is always taken out 
with her when she pays a visit — for the sake of conversation it is brought out; 
all is then looked through, and every article goes the round of the company. Yes, 
there are beautiful things to be seen: a little wheelbarrow with a pincushion, a 
silver fish, and the little yard-measure of silk ribbon.” 

“Yes, and the amber heart!” said Sophie; “the little Napoleon of cast iron, and 
the officer who is pasted fast to the bottom of the box: that is a good friend in 
Odense, she lately told to me in confidence.” 


“See what beautiful stone fences the Kammerjunker has made!” said the 
mother. “And how beautifully the cherry-trees grow! He is an industrious man!” 

They approached the garden. It was laid out in the old French style, with 
straight walks, pyramids of box, and white painted stone figures: satyrs and 
goddesses peeped through the green foliage. You now caught sight of a high 
tower with a spire; and soon the whole of the old mansion presented itself to 
view. The water was conveyed away from the broad moats, where the weeping 
willows with bowed heads and uncovered roots stood in the warm sunshine. A 
number of work-people were busily employed in clearing the moats of mud, 
which was wheeled in barrows on both sides. 

They soon reached the principal court-yard. The barns and the out-buildings 
lay on the opposite side. A crowd of dogs rushed forth barking toward the 
carriage — all possible races, from the large Danish hound, which is known to 
the Parisian, down to the steward’s little pug-dog, which had mixed with this 
company. Here stood the greyhound, with his long legs, beside the turnspit. You 
saw all varieties, and each had its peculiar and melodious bark. A couple of 
peacocks, with bright outspread tails, raised at the same time a cry, which must 
have made an impression. The whole court-yard had a striking air of cleanliness. 
The grass was weeded from between the stones; all was swept and arranged in 
its appointed order. Before the principal flight of steps grew four large lime- 
trees; their tops, from youth bent together and then clipped short, formed in 
spring and summer two large green triumphal arches. On the right stood upon an 
upright beam, which was carved and formed into a pillar, a prettily painted dove- 
cot; and its gay inhabitants fluttered and cooed around. The peacock-pigeon 
emulated the peacock in spreading its tail; and the cropper-pigeon elevated itself 
upon its long legs, and drew itself up, as though it would welcome the strangers 
with the air of a grand gentleman. The reddish-brown tiles and the bright 
window-panes were the only things which had a modern air. The building itself, 
from the stone window-seats to the old-fashioned tower through which you 
entered, proclaimed its antiquity. In the vaulted entrance-hall stood two immense 
presses: the quantity of wood which formed them, and the artistical carving, 
testified to their great age. Above the door were fastened a couple of antlers. 

The Kammerjunker’s sister, Miss Jakoba, a young lady of about thirty, 
neither stout nor thin, but with a strange mixture of joviality and indolence, 
approached them. She appeared to rejoice very much in the visit. 

“Well, you are come over, then!” said she to Wilhelm. “I thought you had 
enough to do with your examination.” 

Wilhelm smiled, and assured her that after so much study people required 
relaxation. 


“Yes, you doubtless study in handsome boots!” said the young lady, and in a 
friendly manner turned toward Sophie. “Good heavens, miss!” she exclaimed, 
“how the sun has burnt your nose! That looks horrible! Don’t you ever wear a 
veil? you, who otherwise look so well!” 

Otto was a stranger to her. He escaped such unpleasant remarks. “They 
should spend the whole day there,” insisted Miss Jakoba; but mamma spoke of 
being at home by noon. 

“Nothing will come of that!” said Jakoba. “I have expected you; and we have 
cooked a dinner, and made preparations, and I will not have had all this trouble 
in vain. There are some especial dishes for you, and of these you shall eat.” This 
was all said in such a good-humored tone that even a stranger could not have felt 
himself offended. The Kammerjunker was in the fields looking after his flax; he 
would soon be back. Squire Wilhelm could in the mean time conduct Mr. 
Thostrup about the premises: “he would otherwise have nothing to do,” said she. 

No one must remain in the sitting-room; it was so gloomy there! The walls 
were still, as in by-gone days, covered with black leather, upon which were 
impressed gold flowers. No, they should go to the hall — that had been 
modernized since the Baroness was last there. The old chimney-piece with 
carved ornaments was removed, and a pretty porcelain stove had taken its place. 
The walls were covered with new paper from Paris. You could there contemplate 
all the public buildings of that city, — Notre Dame, Saint Sulpice, and the 
Tuileries. Long red curtains, thrown over gilt rods, hung above the high 
windows. All this splendor was admired. 

“T prefer the antique sitting-room, after all,” said Sophie; “the old chimney- 
piece and the leather hangings. One fairly lives again in the days of chivalry!” 

“Yes, you have always been a little foolish!” said Jakoba, but softened her 
words by a smile and a pressure of the hand. “No, the hall is more lively. Ah!” 
she suddenly exclaimed; “Tine has placed her work-box in the window! That is 
disorder!” 

“O, is that the celebrated work-box, with its many fool’s tricks?” inquired 
Wilhelm, as he laughingly took it up. 

“There are neither fools nor tricks in the box,” said Jakoba. “But only look in 
the mirror in the lid, and then you will perhaps see one of the two.” 

“No rude speeches, my young lady!” said Wilhelm; “I am an academical 
burgher!” 

The Kammerjunker now entered, attired in the same riding dress in which we 
made his acquaintance. He had visited his hay and oats, had seen after the people 
who were working at the fences, and had been also in the plantation. It had been 
a warm forenoon. 


“Now, Miss Sophie,” said he, “do you see how I am clearing out the court? It 
costs me above five hundred dollars; and still they are the peasants of the estate 
who clear away the mud. But I shall get a delicate manure-heap, so fit and rich 
that it’s quite a pleasure. But, Jakoba, where is the coffee?” 

“Only let it come in through the door,” said Jakoba, somewhat angrily. “You 
certainly ate something before you went from home. Let me attend to the affairs 
of the ladies, and do thou attend to the gentlemen, so that they may not stand and 
get weary.” 

The Kammerjunker conducted the friends up the winding stone stairs into the 
old tower. 

“All solid and good!” said he. “We no longer build in this manner. The loop- 
holes here, close under the roof, were walled up already in my father’s time. But 
only notice this timber!” 

The whole loft appeared a gigantic skeleton composed of beams, one crossing 
the other. On either side of the loft was a small vaulted chamber, with a brick 
fire-place. Probably these chambers had been used as guard-rooms; a kind of 
warder’s walk led from these, between the beam-palisade and the broad wall. 

“Yes, here,” said the Kammerjunker, “they could have had a good lookout 
toward the enemy. Look through my telescope. You have here the whole country 
from Vissenberg to Munkebobanke, the Belt, and the heights of Svendborg. 
Only see! The air is clear. We see both Langeland and Zealand. Here one could, 
in 1807, have well observed the English fleet.” 

The three climbed up the narrow ladder and came past the great clock, the 
leaden weights of which, had they fallen, would have dashed through the stone 
steps, and soon the gentlemen sat on the highest point. The Kammerjunker 
requested the telescope, placed it and exclaimed: — 

“Did I not think so? If one has not them always under one’s eyes they begin 
playing pranks! Yes, I see it very well! There, now, the fellows who are working 
at the fences have begun to romp with the girls! they do nothing! Yes, they don’t 
believe that I am sitting here in the tower and looking at them!” 

“Then a telescope is, after all, a dangerous weapon!” exclaimed Wilhelm. 
“You can look at people when they least expect it. Fortunately, our seat lies 
hidden behind the wood: we are, at all events, safe.” 

“Yes, that it is, my friend,” returned the other; “the outer sides of the garden 
are still bare. Did I not, last autumn, see Miss Sophie quite distinctly, when she 
was gathering service-berries in her little basket? And then, what tricks did she 
not play? She certainly did not think that I sat here and watched tier pretty 
gambols!” 


They quitted the tower, and passed through the so-called Knight’s Hall, where 
immense beams, laid one on the other, supported the roof. At either end of the 
hall was a huge fireplace, with armorial bearings painted above: the hall was 
now used as a granary; they were obliged to step over a heap of corn before 
reaching the family pew in the little chapel, which was no longer used for divine 
service. 

“This might become a pretty little room,” said the Kammerjunker, “but we 
have enough, and therefore we let this, for curiosity’s sake, remain in its old 
state. The moon is worth its money!” and he pointed toward the vaulted ceiling, 
where the moon was represented as a white disk, in which the painter, with much 
naiveté, had introduced a man bearing a load of coals upon his back; in faithful 
representation of the popular belief regarding the black spot in the moon, which 
supposes this to be a man whom the Lord has sent up there because he stole his 
neighbor’s coal. “That great picture on the right, there,” pursued he, “is Mrs. 
Ellen Marsviin; I purchased it at an auction. One of the peasants put up for it; I 
asked him what he would do with this big piece of furniture — he could never 
get it in through his door. But do you know what a speculation he had? It was 
not such a bad one, after all. See! the rain runs so beautifully off the painted 
canvas, he would have a pair of breeches made out of it, to wear in rainy weather 
behind the plough; they would keep the rain off! I thought, however, I ought to 
prevent the portrait of the highly honorable Mrs. Ellen Marsviin being so 
profaned. I bought it: now she hangs there, and looks tolerably well pleased. The 
peasant got a knight instead — perhaps one of my own ancestors, who was now 
cut up into breeches. See, that is what one gets by being painted!” 

“But the cupboard in the pillar there?” inquired Otto. 

“There, certainly, were Bibles and Prayer-books kept. Now I have in it what I 
call sweetmeats for the Chancery-counselor Thomsen: old knives of sacrifice, 
coins and rings, which I have found in the horse-pond and up yonder in the 
cairns: not a quarter of a yard below the turf we found one pot upon another; 
round each a little inclosure of stones — a flat stone as covering, and underneath 
stood the pot, with burnt giants’ bones, and a little button or the blade of a knife. 
The best things are already gone away to Copenhagen, and should the Counselor 
come, he will, God help me! carry away the rest. That may be, then, willingly, 
for I cannot use the stuff, after all.” 

After coffee, the guests wandered through the old garden: the clearing away 
of the mud was more closely observed, the dairy and pig-sty visited, the new 
threshing-machine inspected. But now the Russian bath should be also essayed; 
“it was heated!” But the end of the affair was, that only the Kammerjunker 
himself made use of it. The dinner-table was prepared, and then he returned. 


“But here something is wanting!” exclaimed he; left the room, and returned 
immediately with two large bouquets, which he stuck into an ale-glass which he 
placed upon the table. “Where Miss Sophie dines, the table must be ornamented 
with flowers: certainly we cannot lay garlands, as you do!” He seated himself at 
the end of the table, and wished, as he himself said, to represent the President 
Lars: they had had the “Wandsbecker Boten” half a year in the house, and it 
would certainly please Miss Sophie if they betrayed some acquaintance with 
books. This Lars and the flowers, here, meant quite as much as in the south a 
serenade under the windows of the fair one. 

When, toward evening, the carriage for their return drew up before the door, 
Otto still stood contemplating some old inscriptions which were built into the 
tower-wall. 

“That you can look at another time,” said Jakoba; “now you must be of use a 
little!” And she reached him the ladies’ cloaks. 

Amidst promises of a return visit and the parting yelping of the dogs the 
carriage rolled away. 

“T have fairly fallen in love with the old place!” said Sophie. 

“The Kaminerjunker gains much upon nearer acquaintance,” said Otto. 

They bad now reached the furthest extremity of the garden. A flower-rain 
showered itself over them and the carriage. The Kammerjunker, Jakoba, and the 
Mamsell, had taken a shorter way, and now waved an adieu to the travellers, 
whilst at the same time they scattered hyacinths and stocks over them. With a 
practiced hand Jakoba threw, as a mark of friendship, a great pink straight into 
Otto’s face. “Farewell, farewell!” sounded from both sides, and, accompanied by 
the sound of the evening-bell from the near village, for it was sunset, the carriage 
rolled away. 


CHAPTER XI 


“Dance and stamp 
Till the shoe-soles drop 
— Danish Popular Song. 


” 
I 


On the following day should the much-talked-of mowing-festival take place. It 
was the hay-harvest which occasioned all this merriment. [Author’s Note: It is 
true that serfdom is abolished, but the peasant is still not quite free; neither can 
he be so. For his house and land he must pay a tribute, and this consists in labor. 
His own work must give way to that of his lord. His wagon, which he has had 
prepared to bring home his own harvest, must, if such be commanded, go to the 
nobleman’s land, and there render service. This is, therefore, a kind of tax which 
he pays, and for the faithful payment of which he is rewarded by a harvest and 
mowing-feast; at the latter he receives a certain quantity of brandy, and as much 
ale as he can drink. The dance generally takes place in the middle of the court- 
yard, and the dancers themselves must pay their musicians. ] 

During three afternoons in succession, in the inner court and under free 
heaven, should a ball be held. Along the walls, rough planks, laid upon logs of 
wood, formed a row of benches. At both ends of the court lay two barrels of the 
newly brewed ale, which had received more malt than usual, and which, besides, 
through the silver skilling, and the magic dance of the maidens round the tub, 
had acquired extraordinary strength. A large wooden tankard, containing several 
measures of brandy, stood upon a table; the man who watched the bleaching- 
ground was placed as a kind of butler to preside at this sideboard. A bread- 
woman, with new white bread from Nyborg upon her barrow, wheeled into the 
court, and there established her stall for every one; for it was only liquors the 
guests received gratis. 

The guests now entered the court by pairs; the men, part in jackets, part in 
long coats which hung down to their ankles. Out of the waistcoat-pocket 
protruded a little nosegay of sweet-williams and musk. The girls carried their 
“posies,” as they called them, in their neatly folded pocket-handkerchiefs. Two 
musicians — one quite a young blade, in a laced coat with a stiff cravat, mid the 
other the well-known Peter Cripple, “Musikanti” as he was called — led the 
procession. They both played one and the same piece, but each according to his 
own manner. It was both good and old. 


They now began to draw lots, who should dance before the door of the family 
and who before that of the steward; after which the two parties drew lots for the 
musicians. The girls seated themselves in a row upon the bench, from whence 
they were chosen. The gallantry accorded with the ball-room, — the hard stone 
pavement. Not even had the grass been pulled up, but that would be all right 
after dancing there the first day. “Nay, why art thou sitting there?” spoken with a 
kind of morose friendliness, was the invitation to dance; and this served for 
seven dances. “Only don’t be melancholy!” resounded from the company, and 
now the greater portion moved phlegmatically along, as if in sleep or in a forced 
dance: the girl with her eyes staring at her own feet, her partner with his head 
bent toward one side, and his eyes in a direct line with the girl’s head-dress. A 
few of the most active exhibited, it is true, a kind of animation, by stamping so 
lustily upon the stone pavement that the dust whirled up around them. That was 
a joy! a joy which had occupied them many weeks, but as yet the joy had not 
reached its height; “but that will soon come!” said Wilhelm, who, with his sister 
and Otto, had taken his place at an open window. 

The old people meanwhile kept to the ale-barrels, and the brandy. The latter 
was offered to the girls, and they were obliged, at least, to sip. Wilhelm soon 
discovered the prettiest, and threw them roses. The girls immediately sprang to 
the spot to collect the flowers: but the cavaliers also wished to have them, and 
they were the stronger; they, therefore, boldly pushed the ladies aside, so that 
some seated themselves on the stone pavement and got no roses: that was a 
merry bit of fun! “Thou art a foolish thing! It fell upon thy shoulder and thou 
couldst not catch it!” said the first lover to his lady, and stuck the rose into his 
waistcoat-pocket. 

All got partners — all the girls; even the children, they leaped about to their 
own singing out upon the bridge. Only ONE stood forlorn, — Sidsel, with the 
grown-together eyebrows; she smiled, laughed aloud; no one would become her 
partner. Peter Cripple handed his violin to one of the young men and asked him 
to play, for he himself wished to stretch his legs a little. The girls drew back and 
talked with each other; but Peter Cripple stepped quietly forward toward Sidsel, 
flung his arms around her, and they danced a whirling dance. Sophie laughed 
aloud at it, but Sidsel directed her extraordinary glance maliciously and 
piercingly toward her. Otto saw it, and the girl was doubly revolting and 
frightful in his eyes. With the increasing darkness the assembly became more 
animated; the two parties of dancers were resolved into one. At length, when it 
was grown quite dark, the ale barrels become empty, the tankard again filled and 
once more emptied, the company withdrew in pairs, singing. Now commenced 
the first joy, the powerful operation of the ale. They now wandered through the 


wood, accompanying each other home, as they termed it; but this was a 
wandering until the bright morning. 

Otto and Wilhelm were gone out into the avenue, and the peasants shouted to 
them a grateful “Good night!” for the merry afternoon. 

“Now works the witchcraft!” said Wilhelm; “the magical power of the ale! 
Now begins the bacchand! Give your hand to the prettiest girl, and she will 
immediately give you her heart!” 

“Pity,” answered Otto, “that the Maenades of the north possess only that 
which is brutal in common with those of the south!” 

“See, there goes the smith’s pretty daughter, to whom I threw the best rose!” 
cried Wilhelm. “She has got two lovers, one under either arm!” 

“Yes, there she goes!” simpered a female voice close to them. It was Sidsel, 
who sat upon the steps of a stile almost concealed in the darkness, which the 
trees and the hedge increased still more. 

“Has Sidsel no lover?” asked Wilhelm. 

“Hi, hi, hi,” simpered she; “the Herr Baron and the other gentleman seek, 
doubtless, for a little bride. Am I beautiful enough? At night all cats are gray!” 

“Come!” whispered Otto, and drew Wilhelm away from her. “She sits like 
some bird of ill omen there in the hedge.” 

“What a difference!” exclaimed Wilhelm, as he followed; “yes, what a 
difference between this monster, nay, between the other girls and Eva! She was, 
doubtless, born in the same poverty, in similar circumstances, and yet they are 
like day and night. What a soul has been given to Eva! what inborn nobility! It 
must be, really, more than a mere freak of Nature!” 

“Only do not let Nature play her freaks with you!” said Otto, smiling, and 
raised his hand. “You speak often of Eva.” 

“Here it was association of ideas,” answered Wilhelm. “The contrast awoke 
remembrance.” 

Otto entered his chamber — he opened the window; it was a moonlight night. 
From the near wood resounded laughter and song. They came from the young 
men and girls, who, on their wandering, gave themselves up to merriment. Otto 
stood silent and full of thought in the open window. Perhaps it was the moon 
which lent her paleness to his countenance. On what did he reflect? Upon his 
departure, perhaps? Only one more day would he remain here, where he felt 
himself so much at home; but then the journey was toward his own house, to his 
grandfather, to Rosalie, and the old preacher, who all thought so much of him. 
Otto stood listening and silent. The wind bore the song more distinctly over from 
the wood. 


“That is their joy, their happiness!” said he. “It might have been my joy also, 
my happiness!” lay in the sigh which he heaved. His lips did not move, his 
thoughts alone spoke their silent language. “I might have stood on a level with 
these; my soul might have been chained to the dust, and yet it would have been 
the same which I now possess, with which I long to compass all worlds! the 
same, endowed with this sentiment of pride, which drives me on to active 
exertion. My fate wavered whether I should become one such as these or 
whether I should rise into that circle which the world calls the higher. The mist- 
form did not sink down into the mire, but rose above into the high refreshing air. 
And am I become happy through this?” His eye stared upon the bright disk of 
the moon. Two large tears rolled over his pale cheeks. “Infinite Omnipotence! I 
acknowledge Thy existence! Thou dost direct all; upon Thee will I depend!” 

A melancholy smile passed over his lips; he stepped back into the chamber, 
folded his hands, prayed, and felt rest and peace. 


CHAPTER XIl 


“The travellers roll through the world of men, 
Like rose leaves in a stream. 

The past will ne’er come back again, 

But fade into a dream.” — B. S. INGEMANN. 


The following day, the last before Otto’s departure, whilst he and Wilhelm were 
walking in the garden, Sophie approached them with a garland made of oak- 
leaves: this was intended for Otto; they were now really to lose him. 

“Sophie will scarcely be up so early to-morrow morning,” said Louise; “she 
is, therefore, obliged to present her garland to-day. I am never missing at the 
breakfast-table, as you well know; and I shall then bring my bouquet.” 

“T shall preserve both until we meet again,” returned Otto; “they are vignettes 
to my beautiful summer-dream. When I again sit in Copenhagen, when the rain 
patters and the winter approaches with cold and a joyless sky, I shall still see 
before me Funen with its green woods, flowers, and sunshine; it will appear to 
me that it must still be so there, and that the garland and bouquet are only 
withered because they are with me in the winter cold.” 

“In Copenhagen we shall meet again!” said Sophie. 

“And I shall see you again with the swallows!” said Louise, “when my 
flowers spring up again, when we have again warm summer days! As far as Iam 
concerned, you belong to the summer, and not to the cold, calm winter.” 

Early on the following morning was Sophie, after all, at the breakfast table. 
That was to honor Otto. Mamma showed herself as the carriage was at the door. 
Wilhelm would accompany him as far as Odense. It was, therefore, a double 
leave taking, here and there. 

“We will always remain friends, faithful friends!” said Wilhelm, when they 
parted. 

“Faithful friends!” repeated Otto, and they rolled away toward Middelfart; 
thus far should mamma’s own carriage convey the excellent Otto. Wilhelm 
remained behind in Odense; his coachman drove Otto, and they discoursed upon 
the way. They passed Vissenberg: the high, wooded hills there have received the 
name of the Funen Alps. The legend relates of robbers who had here deep 
passages undermeath the high-road, where they hung bells which rang when any 
one passed above. The inhabitants are still looked upon with suspicion. 
Vissenberg appears a kind of Itri, between Copenhagen and Hamburg. [Author’s 


Note: “Itri,” Fra Diavolo’s birthplace, lies in the Neapolitan States, on the 
highway between Rome and Naples. The inhabitants are not, without reason, 
suspected of carrying on the robber’s trade.] Near the church there formerly lay a 
stone, on which Knud, the saint, is said to have rested himself when flying from 
the rebellious Jutlanders. In the stone remained the impression of where he had 
sat; the hard stone had been softer than the hearts of the rebellious people. 

This, and similar legends, the coachman knew how to relate; he was born in 
this neighborhood, but not in Vissenberg itself, where they make the false notes. 
[Author’s Note: A number of years ago a band of men were seized in Vissenberg 
who had forged bank-notes.] Every legend gains in interest when one hears it in 
the place with which it is connected. Funen is especially rich in such relations. 

“That cairn elevates itself at Christmas upon four red posts, and one can then 
see the dance and merriment of the goblins within. Through that peasant’s farm 
there drives every night a glowing coach, drawn by four coal-black horses. 
Where we now see a pond overgrown with reeds and roots there once stood a 
church, but it sank as the godless desecrated it; at midnight we still hear their 
sighs, and hymns of repentance.” 

It is true that the narrator mixed up together certain leg-ends which related to 
other places in the country — that he took little springs, and mingled his own 
thoughts with his relations; but Otto listened to him with great interest. The 
discourse turned also upon the family at the hall. 

“Yes, they are very much liked!” said the coachman; “the gentleman may 
believe we know how to value them.” 

“And now, which of the young ladies is the best?” asked Otto. 

“Yes, every one is best served by Miss Louise,” returned the fellow. 

“Miss Sophie is the prettiest,” said Otto. 

“Yes, she is also very good, — she belongs to the learned ones! She knows 
German, that she does! she can act comedy very excellently! I once got 
permission with the rest of the people to be up-stairs in the sitting-room — we 
stood behind the family; she did not manage her affairs at all badly.” 

However much the old legends interested Otto, it seemed as though he 
listened with more pleasure to the simple reasonings of the coachman upon the 
family who were become so dear to him. Words and thoughts were busied about 
the objects there. Wilhelm, however, was and still remained the dearest; he 
recollected with what mildness Wilhelm had stretched forth his hand in 
reconciliation, when he himself had thrust him from him. Already the happy 
summer days which he had spent at the country-seat, the whole visit, appeared a 
beautiful but short dream. 


Otto felt an inward impulse to express his gratitude; his pride even, which 
was a fundamental feature of his character, commanded him to do this. 
Wilhelm’s affection, his desire for a continued friendship, Otto thought he must 
reward; and on this account he added the following words to the few lines which 
he gave the coachman before his passage over the Little Belt: — 

“Wilhelm, in future we will say thou to each other; that is more confidential!” 
“He is the first to whom I have given my thou,” said Otto, when the letter was 
dispatched. “This will rejoice him: now, however, I myself have for once made 
an advance, but he deserves it.” 

A few moments later it troubled him. “I am a fool like the rest!” said he, and 
wished he could annihilate the paper. He was summoned on board. The Little 
Belt is only a river between the two countries; he soon found himself upon 
Jutland ground; the whip cracked, the wheels turned round, like the wheels of 
fortune, up and down, yet ever onward. 

Late in the evening he arrived at an inn. From his solitary chamber his 
thoughts flew in opposite directions; now toward the solitary country-seat of his 
grandfather, among the sand-hills; now toward the animated mansion in Funen, 
where the new friends resided. He had opened his box and taken out what lay 
quite at the top, the garland of oak-leaves and the beautiful bouquet of flowers of 
this morning. 

Most people maintain that one dreams at night of that which one has thought 
much about. According to this, Otto must have thought a deal about the North 
Sea, for of it he dreamed the whole night, — not of the young ladies. 


CHAPTER XiIll 


“The heat-lark warbles forth his sepulchral melodies.” 
S. S. BLICHER. 


The peninsula of Jutland possesses nothing of the natural beauty which Zealand 
and Funen present — splendid beeches and odoriferous clover-fields in the 
neighborhood of the salt sea; it possesses at once a wild and desolate nature, in 
the heath-covered expanses and the far-stretching moors. East and west are 
different; like the green, sappy leaf, and grayish white sea-weed on the sea shore. 
From the Woods of Marselisborg to the woods south of Coldinger Fjord, is the 
land rich and blooming; it is the Danish Nature in her greatness. Here rises the 
Heaven Mountain, with its wilderness of coppice and heather; from here you 
gaze over the rich landscape, with its woods and lakes, as far down as the 
roaring Cattegat. 

The western coast, on the contrary, lies without a tree, without bushes, with 
nothing but white sand-hills stretching along the roaring ocean, which scourges 
the melancholy coast with sand-storms and sharp winds. Between these 
contrasts, which the east and west coasts present, the Hesperides and Siberia, lies 
the vast heath which stretches itself from the Lyneborg sand to the Skagen’s 
reef. No hedge shows here the limits of possession. Among the crossing tracks 
of carriage wheels must thou seek thy way. Crippled oaks, with whitish-green 
moss overgrown to the outermost branches, twist themselves along the ground, 
as if fearing storms and the sea-mist. Here, like a nomadic people, but without 
flocks, do the so-called Tartar bands wander up and down, with their peculiar 
language and peculiar ceremonies. Suddenly there shows itself in the interior of 
the heathy wilderness a colony — another, a strange people, German emigrants, 
who through industry compel the meagre country to fruitfulness. 

From Veile, Otto wished to take the road through Viborg, as the most direct 
and the shortest to his grandfather’s estate, which lay between Nisumfjord and 
Lemvig. 

The first heath-bushes accosted him as dear friends of his childhood. The 
beautiful beech-woods lay behind him, the expanse of heath began; but the heath 
was dear to him: it was this landscape which formed the basis of many dear 
recollections. 

The country became ever higher with brown heights, beyond which nothing 
was visible; houses and farms became more rare, the cherry orchards 


transformed themselves into cabbage-gardens. Only single spots were free from 
heather, and here grew grass, but short, and like moss or duckweed which grows 
upon ponds: here birds congregated by hundreds, and fluttered twittering into the 
air as the carriage drove past. 

“You know where to find the green spot in the heath, and how to become 
happy through it,” sighed Otto. “Could I only follow your example!” 

At a greater distance rose bare hills, without ling or ploughed land; the 
prickly heath looked brown and yellow on the sharp declivities. A little boy and 
girl herded sheep by the way-side; the boy played the Pandean pipe, the little girl 
sang a psalm, — it was the best song which she knew how to sing to the 
traveller, in order to win a little present from him. 

The day was warm and beautiful, but the evening brought the cold mist from 
the sea, which, however, in the interior of the country loses something of its 
power. 

“That is a kiss of welcome from my home,” said Otto; “the death-kiss of the 
mermaid! In Funen they call it the elf maiden.” 

Within the last few years a number of children have been sent from the 
Orphan Asylum to the heath, in order that, instead of Copenhagen rogues, they 
may become honest Jutland peasants. Otto had a boy of this description for his 
coachman. The lad was very contented, and yet Otto became low-spirited from 
his relation. Recollections from his own life stirred within his breast. “Return 
thanks to God,” said he, and gave the lad a considerable present; “on the heath 
thou hast shelter and a home; in Copenhagen, perhaps, the sandy beach would 
have been thy nightly resting-place, hunger and cold the gifts which the day 
would bring thee.” 

The nearer he approached the west, the more serious became his frame of 
mind; it was as if the desolate scenery and cold sea-mist entered his soul. The 
pictures of the gay country-seat at Funen were supplanted by recollections of his 
home with his grandfather. He became more and more low-spirited. It was only 
when a single mile separated him from his home that the thought of surprising 
his dear friends conquered his melancholy. 

He caught sight of the red roof of the house, saw the willow plantations, and 
heard the bark of the yard-dog. Upon the hillock before the gate stood a group of 
children. Otto could no longer endure the slow driving through the deep ruts. He 
sprang out of the carriage, and ran more than he walked. The children on the 
hillock became aware of him, and all looked toward the side from whence he 
came. 

The slow driving, and his being absorbed in melancholy fancies, had relaxed 
his powerful frame; but now in one moment all his elasticity returned: his cheeks 


glowed, and his heart beat loudly. 

From the court resounded singing — it was the singing of a psalm. He 
stepped through the gateway. A crowd of peasants stood with bared heads: 
before the door stood a carriage, some peasants were just raising a coffin into it. 
In the doorway stood the old preacher, and spoke with a man clad in black. 

“Lord Jesus! who is dead?” were Otto’s first words, and his countenance 
became pale like that of a corpse. 

“Otto!” all exclaimed. 

“Otto!” exclaimed also the old preacher, astonished; then seized his hand, and 
said gravely, “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord!” 

“Let me see the face of the dead!” said Otto. Not a tear came to his eye; 
surprise and sorrow were too great. 

“Shall I take out the screws?” inquired the man who had just screwed up the 
coffin. 

“Let him sleep the eternal rest!” said the preacher. 

Otto stared at the black coffin in which his grandfather lay. The carriage 
drove away with it. Otto followed after with the preacher, heard him throw earth 
upon it, heard words which he did not comprehend, saw the last corner of the 
coffin, and it was then removed from his sight. All was as a dream to him. 

They returned back to the preacher’s abode; a pale figure approached him: it 
was Rosalie — old Rosalie. 

“We have here no abiding-place, we all hasten toward futurity!” said the old 
preacher. “Strengthen yourself now with meat and drink! The body cannot suffer 
like the soul. We have accompanied him to His sleeping chamber; his bed was 
well prepared! I have prayed the evening prayer; he sleeps in God, and will 
awaken to behold His glory. Amen!” 

“Otto! thou dear Otto!” said Rosalie. “The bitterest day brings me this joy! 
How have I thought of thee! Amongst strangers shouldst thou receive the tidings 
of his death! with no one who could feel for thy sorrow! where thou shouldst see 
no eye weep for what thou hast lost! Now thou art here! now, when I believed 
thee so far distant — it is a miracle! Thou couldst only have received the letter 
to-day which carried the intelligence of thy grandfather’s death to thee!” 

“T wished to surprise you,” said Otto. “A melancholy surprise awaited me!” 

“Sit down, my child!” said the preacher, and drew him toward the covered 
table. “When the tree falls which gave us shade and fruit, from which we, in our 
own little garden, have planted shoots and sown seeds, we may well look on 
with sadness and feel our loss: but we must not forget our own garden, must not 
forget to cherish that which we have won from the fallen tree: we must not cease 


to live for the living! I miss, like you, the proud tree, which rejoiced my soul and 
my heart, but I know that it is planted in a better garden, where Christ is the 
gardener.” 

The preacher’s invitation to remain with him, during his stay, in his house, 
Otto declined. Already this first night he wished to establish himself in his own 
little chamber in the house of mourning. Rosalie also would return. 

“We have a deal to say to each other,” said the old preacher, and laid his hand 
upon Otto’s shoulder. “Next summer you will hardly press my hand, it will be 
pressed by the turf.” 

“To-morrow I will come to you,” said Otto, and drove back with the old 
Rosalie to the house. 

The domestics kissed the hand and coat of the young master — he wished to 
prevent this; the old woman wept. Otto stepped into the room; here had stood the 
corpse, on account of which the furniture had been removed, and the void was 
all the more affecting. The long white mourning curtains fluttered in tire wind 
before the open window. Rosalie led him by the hand into the little sleeping- 
room where the grandfather had died. Here everything yet stood as formerly — 
the large book case, with the glass doors, behind which the intellectual treasure 
was preserved: Wieland and Fielding, Millot’s “History of the World,” and Von 
der Hagen’s “Narrenbuch,” occupied the principal place: these books had been 
those most read by the old gentleman. Here was also Otto’s earliest intellectual 
food, Albertus Julius, the English “Spectator,” and Evald’s writings. Upon the 
wall hung pikes and pistols, and a large old sabre, which the grandfather had 
once worn. Upon the table beneath the mirror stood an hour-glass; the sand had 
run out. Rosalie pointed toward the bed. “There he died,” said she, “between six 
and seven o’clock in the evening. He was only ill three days; the two last he 
passed in delirium: he raised himself in bed, and shook the bed posts; I was 
obliged to let two strong men watch beside him. ‘To horse! to horse!’ said he; 
‘the cannons forward!’ His brain dreamed of war and battles. He also spoke of 
your blessed father severely and bitterly! Every word was like the stab of a 
knife; he was as severe toward him as ever!” 

“And did the people understand his words?” asked Otto with a wrinkled 
brow. 

“No, for the uninitiated they were dark words; and even had they possessed 
any meaning, the men would have believed it was the sickness which spoke out 
of him. ‘There stands the mother with the two children! The one shall fall upon 
the flank of the enemy and bring me honor and joy. The mother and daughter I 
know not!’ That was all which I heard him say about you and your mother and 
sister. By noon on the third day the fever had spent itself; the strong, gloomy 


man was become as weak and gentle as a child; I sat beside his bed. ‘If I had 
only Otto here!’ said he. ‘I have been severely attacked, Rosalie, but I am now 
much better: I will go to sleep; that strengthens one.’ Smilingly he closed his 
eyes and lay quite still: I read my prayers, withdrew gently so as not to wake 
him; he lay there unchanged when I returned. I sat a little while beside his bed; 
his hands lay upon the coverlid; I touched them, they were ice-cold. I was 
frightened, touched his brow, his face — he was dead! he had died without a 
death-struggle!” 

For a long time did they converse about the dead man; it was near midnight 
when Otto ascended the narrow stairs which led to the little chamber in the roof, 
where as child and boy he had slept. All stood here as it had done the year 
before, only in nicer order. Upon the wall hung the black painted target, near to 
the centre of which he had once shot. His skates lay upon the chest of drawers, 
near to the nodding plaster figure. The long journey, and the overpowering 
surprise which awaited him on his return, had strongly affected him: he opened 
the window; a large white sand-hill rose like a wall straight up before it, and 
deprived him of all view. How often, when a child, had the furrows made by rain 
in the sand, and the detached pieces, presented to him pictures, — towns, towers, 
and whole marching armies. Now it was only a white wall, which reminded him 
of a winding-sheet. A small streak of the blue sky was visible between the house 
and the steep slope of the hill. Never before had Otto felt, never before reflected, 
what it was to stand alone in the world, to be lovingly bound to no one with the 
band of consanguinity. 

“Solitary, as in this silent night do I stand in the world! solitary in the mighty 
crowd of human beings! Only ONE being can I call mine! only ONE being press 
as kindred to my heart! And I shudder at the thought of meeting with this being 
— I should bless the thought that she was dead! Father! thou didst ruin one 
being and make three miserable. I have never loved thee; bitterness germinated 
within my breast when I became acquainted with thee! Mother! thy features have 
died out of my recollection; I revere thee! Thou wast all love; to love didst thou 
offer up thy life — more than life! Pray for me with thy God! Pray for me, ye 
dead! if there is immortality; if the flesh is not alone born again in grass and the 
worm; if the soul is not lost in floods of air! We shall be unconscious of it: 
eternally shall we sleep! eternally!” Otto supported his forehead upon the 
window-frame, his arm sank languidly, “Mother! poor mother! thou didst gain 
by death, even if it be merely an eternal sleep, — asleep without dreams! We 
have only a short time to live, and yet we divide our days of life with sleep! My 
body yearns after this short death! I will sleep — sleep like all my beloved ones! 
They do not awaken!” He threw himself upon the bed. The cold air from the sea 


blew through the open window. The wearied body conquered; he sank into the 
death-like sleep, whilst his doubting soul, ever active, presented him with living 
dreams. 


CHAPTER XIV 


“Man seems to me a foolish being; he drives along over the 
waves of time, endlessly thrown up and down, and descrying a 
little verdant spot, formed of mud and stagnant moor and of 
putrid green mouldiness, he cries out, Land! He rows 

thither, ascends — and sinks and sinks — and is no more to be 
seen.” — The Golden Fleece of GRILLPARZER. 


Old Rosalie was pouring out coffee when Otto came down the next morning. 
Peace and resignation to the will of God lay in her soft countenance. Otto was 
pale, paler than usual, but handsomer than Rosalie had seen him before: a year 
had rendered him older and more manly; a handsome, crisp beard curled over his 
chin; manly gravity lay in his eyes, in which, at his departure, she had only 
remarked their inborn melancholy glance. With a kind of satisfaction she looked 
upon this beautiful, melancholy countenance, and with cordial affection she 
stretched forth her hand toward him. 

“Here stands thy chair, Otto; and here thy cup. I will drink to thy welcome. It 
seems to me long since I saw thee, and yet it is, now I have thee again, only a 
short time. Were that place only not empty!” and she pointed to the place at the 
table which the grandfather had used to occupy. 

“Tf I had only seen him!” said Otto. 

“His countenance was so gentle in death,” said Rosalie. “The severity and 
gravity which had settled in his eyes were softened away. I was myself present 
when he was dressed. He had his uniform on, which he always wore upon 
occasions of ceremony, the sabre by his side and the great hat upon his head. I 
knew that this was his wish!” Quietly she made the sign of the cross. 

“Are all my grandfather’s papers sealed?” inquired Otto. 

“The most important — those which have the greatest interest for thee,” said 
Rosalie, “are in the hands of the preacher. Last year, the day after thy departure, 
he gave them to the preacher; thy father’s last letter I know is amongst them.” 

“My father!” said Otto, and glanced toward the ground. “Yes,” continued he, 
“there is truth in the words of Scripture, — the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation!” 

“Otto!” said Rosalie, with a beseeching and reproachful look, “thy 
grandfather was a severe man. Thou last known him, hast seen his darkest 
moments, and yet then age and cares had softened him: his love to thee calmed 


every outbreak. Had he only loved thy father as he loved thee, things would, 
perhaps, have ended better: but we may not judge!” 

“And what have I done?” said Otto. “Thou, Rosalie, knowest the history of 
my life. Is it not as if a curse rested upon me? I was a high-spirited boy, I often 
occasioned thee tears; yet didst thou always place thyself between me and 
punishment. It was my evil blood, the blood of my birth in which the curse lay, 
that drove me on!” 

“But thou didst become good and full of love, as thou art now!” said Rosalie. 

“Only when I became acquainted with myself and my destiny. In the 
thoughtlessness of childhood, unacquainted with myself and the world, did I 
myself have that sign of my misery, which now presses down my soul, cut into 
my flesh. Yes, Rosalie! I remember this very well, and have clearly preserved 
this, my earliest recollection before my grandfather took me, and I came here a 
boy. I remember the great building from whence I was brought, the number of 
people who there worked, sang, and laughed, and who told me extraordinary 
stories of how badly people were treated in the beautiful world. This was my 
parents’ home, thought I, when I began to ponder upon parents and their 
connection with children. It was a large manufactory which they possessed, 
thought I; I remembered the number of work-people. All played and romped 
with me. I was wild and full of boisterous spirits a boy of only six years old, but 
with the perseverance and will of one of ten. Rosalie, thou sawest many proofs 
of the evil which lay in my blood; it bordered upon insolence. I remembered 
well the strong, merry Heinrich, who always sang at his loom; he showed me 
and the others his tattooed breast, upon which he had his whole mournful history 
imprinted. Upon his arm were his own and his bride’s names. That pleased me; I 
wished to have my name also on my arm. ‘It is painful!’ said he; ‘then thou wilt 
pipe, my lad!’ That was spur enough to make me desire it. I allowed him to 
puncture my skin, to puncture an O and a T upon my shoulder, and did not cry, 
— no, not once whilst the powder burnt into it; but I was praised, and was proud 
to bear the initials — proud of them until three years ago, when I met Heinrich 
here. I recognized him, but he did not recognize me. I showed him my shoulder, 
and besought him to read the name, this O and T: but he did not say Otto 
Thostrup; he named a name which destroyed the happiness of my childhood, and 
has made me miserable forever!” 

“Tt was a fearful day!” said Rosalie. “Thou didst demand from me an 
explanation, thy grandfather gave it thee, and thou wast no longer the Otto thou 
hadst formerly been. Yet wherefore speak of it? Thou art good and wise, noble 
and innocent. Do not fill thy heart with sorrow from a time which is past, and 
which, for thy sake, shall be forgotten.” 


“But Heinrich still lives!” said Otto; “I have met with him, have spoken with 
him: it was as if all presence of mind forsook me.” 

“When and where?” asked Rosalie. 

Otto related of his walk with Wilhelm in the park, and of the juggler, in 
whom he had recognized Heinrich. “I tore myself from my friends, I wandered 
the whole night alone in the wood. O Rosalie, I thought of death! I thought of 
death as no Christian ought to do. A beautiful morning followed, I wandered 
beside the sea which I love, and in which I have so often dived. Since that 
explanation of the initials on my shoulder was suggested, that explanation which 
reminded me of my unhappy birth, I have never uncovered them before any one. 
O, I have rubbed thorn with a stone, until they were bloody! The letters are gone, 
but still I imagine I can read them in the deep scar — that in it I see a Cain’s 
mark! That morning the desire to bathe came upon me. The fresh current infused 
life once more into my soul. Just then Wilhelm and several acquaintance came 
down; they called to me and carried off my clothes; my blood boiled; all my 
unhappiness, which this night had stirred within my soul, again overwhelmed 
me: it was as though the obliterated initials on my shoulder would reveal 
themselves in the scar and betray the secret of my grief. Disgust of life seized 
upon me. I no longer knew what I shouted to them, but it seemed to me as if I 
must swim out into the stream and never return. I swam until it became night 
before my eyes. I sank, and Wilhelm rescued me! Never since then have we 
spoken of this hour! O Rosalie! long is it since I have been able to open my heart 
as before thee at this moment. What use is it to have a friend if one cannot lay 
before him one’s whole thoughts? To no one have I been able to unfold them but 
to thee, who already knowest them. I suffer, as a criminal and yet am I innocent, 
— just as the misshapen, the deformed man, is innocent of his ugliness!” 

“T do not possess thy knowledge, Otto,” said Rosalie, and pressed his hand; 
“have never rejoiced in such a clear head as thine; but I have that which thou 
canst not as yet possess — experience. In trouble, as well as in joy, youth 
transforms the light cobweb into the cable. Self-deception has changed the blood 
in thy veins, the thoughts in thy soul; but do not forever cling to this one black 
spot! Neither wilt thou! it will spur thee on to activity, will enervate thy soul, not 
depress thee! The melancholy surprise of thy grandfather’s death, whom thou 
didst believe active and well, has now made thee dejected, and thy thoughts so 
desponding. But there will come better days! happy days! Thou art young, and 
youth brings health for the soul and body!” 

She led Otto into the garden, where the willow plantations protected the other 
trees from the sharp west wind. The gooseberry-bushes bore fruit, but it was not 
yet ripe: one bush Otto had planted when a cutting; it was now large. Rosalie had 


tied the twigs to a palisade, so that, as an espalier, it could thoroughly drink in 
the sun’s rays. Otto regarded the fetters more than the good intention. 

“Let it grow free!” said he; “if that brittle palisade should tumble down, the 
twigs would be broken.” And he cut the bands. 

“Thou art still the old Otto,” said Rosalie. 

They went into her little room, where the crucifix, and before it a small vase 
of flowers, adorned the table. Above the cross hung a garland of withered 
heather. 

“Two years ago didst thou give me that, Otto!” said Rosalie. “There were no 
more flowers, there was nothing green but the heath, and thou twinedst a garland 
of it for me. Afterward I would not take it down from the crucifix.” 

They were interrupted by a visit. It was from the old preacher. 


CHAPTER XV 


“His coal was coarse, its fashion old; 
He asked no dress of greater worth 
Than that which kept from storm and cold 
The Baptist when he preached on earth.” 
C. J. BORE. 


Not alone of Otto’s affairs, but also of “the city yonder,” as the preacher called 
Copenhagen, would he speak. Only once a week came the “Viborg Collector” to 
hint, and the Copenhagen papers were a whole month going their round. “One 
would willingly advance with the time,” said he. Yesterday, at the interment, he 
had not found it seemly to gratify his desire of hearing dear Otto talk about the 
city, but to-day he thought it might well be done, and therefore he would not 
await Otto’s visit but come over to pay one himself. 

“Thou hast certainly seen our good king?” was his first question. “Lord help 
the anointed one! he is then as vigorous and active as ever — my good King 
Frederik!” And now he must relate a trait which had touched his heart, and 
which, in his opinion, deserved a place in the annals of history. This event 
occurred the last time that the king was in Jutland; he had visited the interior of 
the country and the western coast also. When he was leaving a public-house the 
old hostess ran after him, and besought that the Father would, as a remembrance, 
write his name with chalk upon a beam. The grand gentlemen wished to deter 
her, but she pulled at the king’s coat; and when he had learned her wish he 
nodded in a friendly manner, and said, “Very willingly!” and then turned back 
and wrote his name on the beam. Tears came into the old man’s eyes; he wept, 
and prayed for his king. He now inquired whether the old tree was still standing 
in the Regent’s Court, and then spoke of Nyerup and Abrahamson, whom he had 
known in his student days. 

In fact, after all, he was himself the narrator; each of his questions related to 
this or that event in his own life, and he always returned to this source — his 
student-days. There was then another life, another activity, he maintained. His 
royal idea of beauty had been Queen Matilda. [Translator’s Note: The unhappy 
wife of Christian VII. and daughter of our George III.] “I saw her often on 
horseback,” said he. “It was not then the custom in our country for ladies to ride. 
In her country it was the fashion; here it gave rise to scandal. God gave her 


beauty, a king’s crown, and a heart full of love; the world gave her — what it 
can give — a grave near to the bare heath!” 

Whilst he so perpetually returned to his own recollections, his share of news 
was truly not new, but he was satisfied. Copenhagen appeared to him a whole 
world — a royal city; but Sodom and Gomorrah had more than one street there. 

Otto smiled at the earnestness with which he said this. 

“Yes, that I know better than thou, my young friend!” continued the old 
preacher. “True, the devil does not go about like a roaring lion, but there he has 
his greatest works! He is well-dressed, and conceals his claws and his tail! Do 
not rely upon thy strength! He goes about, like the cat in the fable, ‘pede 
suspenso,’ sneakingly and cautiously! It is, after all, with the devil as it is with a 
Jutland peasant. This fellow comes to the city, has nothing, runs about, and 
cleans shoes and boots for the young gentlemen, and by this means he wins a 
small sum of money. He knows how to spare. He can now hire the cellar of the 
house in which thou livest, and there commence some small trade. The trade is 
successful, very successful. It goes on so well that he can hire the lower story; 
then he gains more profit, and before thou canst look about thee he buys the 
whole house. See, that is the way with the Jutland peasant, and just the same 
with the devil. At first he gets the cellar, then the lower story, and at last the 
whole house!” 


CHAPTER XVI 


“Sure ’tis fair in foreign land, 
But not so fair as home; 


Let me but see thy mountains grand 
Glaciers and snowy dome! 


Let me but hear the sound that tells 
Of climbing cattle, dressed with bells.” 
The Switzer’s Homesickness. 


Not until after breakfast did the preacher pass over to Otto’s affairs. His 
grandfather’s will made him the sole heir to the large property; a man in 
Copenhagen, the merchant Berger, should be his guardian, since the preacher did 
not wish to undertake the office. Rosalie was not forgotten: her devotion and 
fidelity had won for her a relative’s right. Her last days should be free from care: 
she had truly striven to remove all care from the dead whilst yet he lived. An old 
age free from care awaited her; but Otto wished that she should also have a 
happy old age. He imparted his plan to the preacher; but the latter shook his 
head, thought it was not practicable, and regarded it as a mere fancy — a whim. 
But such it was not. 

Some days passed by. One afternoon Rosalie sat upon a small wooden bench 
under the cherry-trees, and was making mourning for the winter. 

“This is the last summer that we shall sit here,” said she; “the last summer 
that this is our home. Now I am become equally rooted to this spot; it grieves me 
that I must leave it.” 

“Thou wast forced to leave thy dear Switzerland,” said Otto; “that was still 
harder!” 

“IT was then young,” answered she. “The young tree may be easily 
transplanted, but the old one has shot forth deeper roots. Denmark is a good land 
— a beautiful land!” 

“But not the west coast of Jutland!” exclaimed Otto. “For thy green pasture 
hast thou here heath; for thy mountains, low sand-hills.” 


“Upon the Jura Mountains there is also heath,” said Rosalie. “The heath here 
often reminds me of my home on the Jura. There also is it cold, and snow can 
fall already in August. The fir-trees then stand as if powdered over.” 

“T love Switzerland, which I have never seen,” pursued Otto. “Thy relation 
has given me a conception of the picturesque magnificence of this mountain- 
land. I have a plan, Rosalie. I know that in the heart of a mountaineer 
homesickness never dies. I remember well how thy eyes sparkled when thou 
toldest of the walk toward Le Locle and Neufchatel; even as a boy I felt at thy 
words the light mountain air. I rode with thee upon the dizzy height, where the 
woods lay below us like potato fields. What below arose, like the smoke from a 
charcoal-burner’s kiln, was a cloud in the air. I saw the Alpine chain, like 
floating cloud mountains; below mist, above dark shapes with glancing 
glaciers.” 

“Yes, Otto,” said Rosalie, and her eyes sparkled with youthful fire; “so looks 
the Alpine chain when one goes from Le Locle to Neulfchatel: so did I see it 
when I descended the Jura for the list time. It was in August. The trees, with 
their autumnal foliage, stood yellow and red between the dark firs; barberries 
and hips grew among the tall fern. The Alps lay in such a beautiful light, their 
feet blue as heaven, their peaks snow-white in the clear sunshine. I was in a 
sorrowful mood; I was leaving my mountains! Then I wrote in my book — O, I 
remember it so well! — The high Alps appear to me the folded wings of the 
earth: how if she should raise them! how if the immense wings should unfold, 
with their gay images of dark woods, glaciers, and clouds! What a picture! At 
the Last Judgment will the earth doubtless unfold these pinions, soar up to God, 
and in the rays of His sunlight disappear! I also have been young, Otto,” pursued 
she, with a melancholy smile. “Thou wouldst have felt still more deeply at the 
sight of this splendor of nature. The lake at the foot of the mountains was smooth 
as a mirror; a little boat with white sails swam, like a swan, upon its expanse. On 
the road along which we drove were the peasants beating down chestnuts; the 
grapes hung in large black bunches. How an impression such as this can root 
itself in the memory! It is five and thirty years since, and yet I still see that boat 
with the white sail, the high Alps, and the black grapes.” 

“Thou shalt see thy Switzerland again, Rosalie,” exclaimed Otto; “again hear 
the bells of the cows upon the green pastures! Thou shalt go once more to the 
chapel in Franche Compté, shalt visit thy friends at Le Locle, see the 
subterranean mill, and the Doub fall.” 

“The mill wheel yet goes round, the water dashes down as in my youth; but 
the friends are gone, my relatives dispersed! I should appear a stranger there; and 
when one has reached my age, nature cannot satisfy — one must have people!” 


“Thou knowest, Rosalie, my grandfather has settled a sum upon thee so long 
as thou livest. Now I have thought thou couldst spend thy latter days with thy 
beloved ones at home, in the glorious Switzerland. In October I take my 
philosophicum; the following summer I would then accompany thee. I must also 
see that splendid mountain-land, — know something more of the world than I 
have yet known. I know how thy thoughts always dwell upon Switzerland. 
Thither will I reconduct thee; thou wilt feel thyself less lonely there than here in 
Denmark.” 

“Thou art carried away by the thoughts of youth, as thou shouldst and must 
be, thou dear, sweet soul!” said Rosalie, smiling. “At my age it is not so easy.” 

“We will make short days’ journeys,” said Otto, “go with the steamboat up 
the Rhine — that is not fatiguing; and from Basel one is soon in Franche Compté 
on the Jura.” 

“No, upon the heath, near Vestervovov, as it is called here, will old Rosalie 
die; here I have felt myself at home, here I have two or three friends. The family 
at Lemvig have invited me, have for me a place at table, a little room, and 
friendly faces. Switzerland would be no longer that Switzerland which I quitted. 
Nature would greet me as an old acquaintance; it would be to me music, once 
more to hear the ringing of the cows’ bells; it would affect me deeply, once 
again to kneel in the little chapel on the mountain: but I should soon feel myself 
a greater stranger there than here. Had it been fifteen years ago, my sister would 
still have been living, the dear, pious Adéle! She dwelt with my uncle close on 
the confines of Neufchatel, as thou knowest, scarcely a quarter of a mile from Le 
Locle — the town, as we called it, because it was the largest place in the 
neighborhood. Now there are only distant relations of mine living, who have 
forgotten me. I am a stranger there. Denmark gave me bread, it will also give me 
a grave!” 

“T thought of giving thee a pleasure!” said Otto. 

“That thou dost by thy love to me!” returned she. 

“T thought thou wouldst have shown me thy mountains, thy home, of which 
thou hast so often spoken!” 

“That can I still do. I remember every spot, every tree — all remains so clear 
in my recollection. Then we ascend together the Jura higher and higher; here are 
no more vineyards to be found, no maize, no chestnuts only dark pines, huge 
cliffs, here and there a beech, as green and large as in Denmark. Now we have 
the wood behind us, we are many feet above the sea; thou canst perceive this by 
the freshness of the air. Everywhere are green meadows; uninterruptedly reaches 
our ear the ringing of the cow-bells. Thou as yet seest no town, and yet we are 
close upon Le Locle. Suddenly the road turns; in the midst of the mountain-level 


we perceive a small valley, and in this lies the town, with its red roofs, its 
churches, and large gardens. Close beneath the windows rises the mountain-side, 
with its grass and flowers; it looks as though the cattle must be precipitated upon 
the houses. We go through the long street, past the church; the inhabitants are 
Protestants — it is a complete town of watchmakers. My uncle and Adele also 
sat the whole day, and worked at wheels and chains. That was for Monsieur 
Houriet, in Le Locle. His daughters I know; one is called Rosalie, like myself. 
Rosalie and Lydia, they will certainly have forgotten me! But it is true that we 
are upon our own journey! Now, thou seest, at the end of the town we do not 
follow the broad road — that leads to Besancon; we remain in the lesser one, 
here in the valley where the town lies. The beautiful valley! The green mountain- 
sides we keep to our right; on it are scattered houses, with large stones upon their 
steep wooden roofs, and with little gardens tilled with plum-trees. Steep cliff- 
walls shut in the valley; there stands up a crag; if thou climbest it thou canst look 
straight into France: one sees a plain, flat like the Danish plains. In the valley 
where we are, close under the rock, lies a little house; O, I see it distinctly! 
white-washed and with blue painted window-frames: at the gate a great chained 
dog. I hear him bark! We step into that quiet, friendly little house! The children 
are playing about on the ground. O, my little Henry-Numa-Robert! Ah, it is true 
that now he is older and taller than thou! We descend the steps toward the cellar. 
Here stand sacks and chests of flour; under the floor one hears a strange roaring; 
still a few steps lower, and we must light the lamp, for here it is dark. We find 
ourselves in a great water-mill, a subterranean mill. Deep below in the earth 
rushes a river — above no one dreams of it; the water dashes down several 
fathoms over the rushing wheel, which threatens to seize our clothes and whirl 
us away into the circle. The steps on which we stand are slippery: the stone walls 
drip with water, and only a step beyond the depth appears bottomless! O, thou 
wilt love this mill as I love it! Again having reached the light of day, and under 
free heaven, one only perceives the quiet, friendly little house. Dost thou know, 
Otto, often as thou hast sat quiet and dreaming, silent as a statue, have I thought 
of my mill, and the repose which it presented? and yet how wildly the stream 
roared in its bosom, how the wheels rushed round, and how gloomy it was in the 
depth!” 

“We will leave the mill!” said Otto, and sought to lead her from her 
reflections back to her own relation. “We find ourselves in the wood, where the 
ringing of the evening-bell reaches our ear from the little chapel in Franche 
Compté.” 

“There stands my father’s house!” said Rosalie. “From the corner-window 
one looks over the wood toward Aubernez, [Author’s Note: A village in the 


canton Neufchatel, lying close upon the river Doub, where it forms the boundary 
between Switzerland and France.] where the ridge leads over the Doub. The sun 
shines upon the river, which, far below, winds along, gleaming like the clearest 
silver.” 

“And the whole of France spreads itself out before us!” said Otto. 

“How beautiful! O, how beautiful!” exclaimed Rosalie, and her eyes sparkled 
as she gazed before her; but soon her glance became sad, and she pressed Otto’s 
hand. “No one will welcome me to my home! I know neither their joys nor their 
sorrows — they are not my own family! In Denmark — I am at home. When the 
cold sea-mist spreads itself over the heath I often fancy I am living among my 
mountains, where the heather grows. The mist seems to me then to be a snow- 
cloud which rests over the mountains, and thus, when other people are 
complaining of the bad weather, I am up among my mountains!” 

“Thou wilt then remove to the family at Lemvig?” asked Otto. 

“There I am welcome!” returned she. 


CHAPTER XVII 


“Look at the calming sea. The waves still tremble in the 

depths, and stem to fear the gale. — Over my head is hovering 

the shadowy mist. — My curls are wet with the filling dew.” 
— OSSIAN. 


Otto had not as yet visited the sand-hills on the strand, the fishermen, or the 
peasants, among whom formerly he had spent all his spare time. 

The beautiful summer’s day drove him forth, his heart yearned to drink in the 
summer warmth. 

Only the roads between the larger towns are here tolerable, or rather as 
tolerable as the country will allow. The by-ways were only to be discerned by 
the traces of cart-wheels, which ran on beside each other; at certain places, to 
prevent the wheels sinking into the deep sand, ling had been spread; where this 
is not the case, and the tracks cross each other, a stranger would scarcely find the 
way. Here the landmark places its unseen boundary between neighboring 
possessions. 

Every farm, every cottage, every hill, was an old acquaintance to Otto. He 
directed his steps toward Harbooere, a parish which, one may say, consists of 
sand and water, but which, nevertheless, is not to be called unfruitful. A few of 
the inhabitants pursue agriculture, but the majority consists of fishermen, who 
dwell in small houses and have no land. 

His first encounter upon his wandering was with one of those large covered 
wagons with which the so-called eelmen, between the days of St. John and St. 
Bartholomew, go with eels toward the small towns lying to the south and east, 
and then, laden with apples and garden produce, return home — articles which 
are rapidly consumed by the common people. The eelman stopped when he saw 
and recognized Otto. 

“Welcome, Mr. Otto!” said he. “Yes, you are come over abut a sad affair! 
That Major Thostrup should have gone off so! But there was nothing else to be 
expected from him he was old enough.” 

“Death demands his right!” replied Otto, and pressed the man’s hand. “Things 
go, doubtless, well with you, Morten Chraenseu?” 

“The whole cart full of eels, and some smoked carp! It is also good to meet 
with you, Mr. Otto. Upon the land a preacher is very good, but not upon the sea, 


as they say at home. Yes, you are certainly now a preacher, or will become 
one?” 

“No, I am not studying to become a preacher!” answered Otto. 

“No! will you then become a lawyer? It strikes me you are clever enough — 
you have no need to study any more! You will just go and say a few words to 
them at home? The grandmother sits and spins yarn for eel-nets. She has now the 
cataract on the other eye, but her mouth is as well as ever; she does not let 
herself grow dumb, although she does sit in the dark. Mother provides the baits; 
she has also enough to do with the hooks.” 

“But Maria, the lively litthe Maria?” said Otto. 

“The girl? She has gone this year with the other fishergirls to Ringkjoebing, 
to be hired for the hay and corn harvest; we thought we could do without her at 
home. But now, God willing! I must travel on.” Cordially he shook Otto’s hand, 
and pursued his slow journey. 

The brothers of the eelman were active fishermen, as their father had been 
before them; and although they were all married they lived together. The swarm 
of children was not insignificant; young and old formed one family, in which the 
old grandmother had the first voice. 

Otto approached the dwelling; before it lay a little plot of land, planted with 
potatoes and carrots, and also beds of onions and thyme. Two large bull-dogs, 
with sharp teeth and wicked eyes, rushed toward Otto. “Tyv! Grumsling!” 
shrieked a voice, and the dogs let fall their tails and drew back, with a low 
growl, toward the house. Here at the threshold sat an old woman in a red woolen 
jacket, with a handkerchief of the same material and same color about her neck, 
and upon her head a man’s black felt hat. She spun. Otto immediately 
recognized the old blind grandmother. 

“God’s peace be in the house!” said he. 

“That voice I have not heard for a year and a day!” replied the old woman, 
and raised her head, as if she would see him with her dead eyes. “Are not you 
Major Thostrup’s Otto? You resemble him in the voice. I thought, truly, that if 
you came here you would pay us a visit. Ide shall leave the baits and put on the 
kettle, that you may have a cup of coffee. Formerly you did not use to despise 
our entertainment. You have not grown proud with your journey, have you? The 
coffee-vetch [Author’s Note: Astragalus baeticus is used as a substitute for 
coffee, and is principally grown upon the sand-hills west of Holmsland. It is first 
freed from the husk, and then dried and roasted a little.] is good; it is from 
Holmsland, and tastes better than the merchant’s beans.” The dogs still growled 
at Otto. “Cannot you stupid beasts, who have still eyes in your heads to see with, 


recognize that this is the Major’s Otto?” cried she wrathfully, and gave them 
several good blows with her hand. 

Otto’s arrival created a great stir in the little household that he was welcome, 
you might see by every countenance. 

“Yes,” said the grandmother, “now you are grown much wiser in the town, 
could, very likely, were it needful, write an almanac! You will very likely have 
found for yourself a little bride there, or will you fetch one out of Lemvig? for 
no doubt she must be from a town! Yes, I have known him ever since he was a 
little fellow; yonder, on the wall, he made, out of herrings’ heads, the living 
devil, just as he lives and breathes. He thrust our sucking-pig into the eel-cart, 
between the casks. We sought a whole day after the sucking-pig without finding 
him, and he was forced to make the journey with them to Holstebro. Yes, he was 
a wild fellow! Later, when he was obliged to learn so much, he became sad. Yes, 
yes, within the last years his books have overdone him!” 

“Yes, many a time has he put out to sea with my husband!” pursued one of 
the daughters-in-law. “One night he remained out with him. How anxious the 
French Mamsell at the hall was about him!” 

“He was never haughtty,” said the grandmother. “He nibbled his dried fish 
with the fresh fish, and drank a little cup of water, although he was used to better 
things at home. But to-day we have white bread, fresh and good; it came 
yesterday from Lemvig.” 

The brandy-glass, with its wooden, red-painted foot, was placed before Otto. 
Under the bed there was an anker of brandy,— “a little stock,” as all stranded 
goods are here called. 

Otto inquired after the married sons. They were with their men on the shore, 
ready to embark on their fishing expedition, The grandmother would accompany 
him thither; they were not yet departed: she should first take them provisions. 

The old woman took her stick, the dog sprang forward, and now commenced 
their wandering among the sand-hills, where their huts or booths, built with 
rafters and smeared with earth, stood. Around lay the refuse of fish, — heads 
and entrails, thrown about. The men were just then busied in carrying the trough 
and fishing-tackle [Author’s Note: A “Bakke” consists of three lines, each of 
200 Danish ells, or about 135 yards, and of 200 fishing-hooks; the stretched 
“Bakke” is thus about 200 yards, with 600 hooks; these are attached to the line 
with strings half an ell long and as thick as fine twine. To each “Bakke” belongs 
a square trough, on which it is carried on board. To a larger fishing-boat are 
reckoned six lots of hooks; each lot has eight to nine “Bakkes.”] on board. 

The open sea lay before them, almost as bright as a mirror, for the wind was 
easterly. Near to them paused a horseman; he was partly dressed like a peasant, 


with riding-breeches on, which were buttoned down at the sides. 

“Have you heard the news?” he cried to Otto. “I come from Ringkjoebing. At 
Merchant Cohen’s I have read the German paper; there is a revolution in France! 
Charles X. is fled with the whole royal family. Yes, in Paris, there is fine work!” 

“The French are a wild people!” said the grandmother. “A king and a queen 
they have beheaded in my time; now they will do the same with these. Will our 
dear Lord suffer that such things be done to His anointed?” 

“There will be war again!” said one of the fishermen. 

“Then more horses will go out of the country,” said the stranger, pressed 
Otto’s hand, and vanished behind the sandhills. 

“Was not that the horse-dealer from Varde?” inquired Otto. 

“Yes, he understands languages,” said the fisherman; “and thus he is 
acquainted with foreign affairs sooner than we. Then they are now fighting in 
France! Blood flows in the streets; it will not be so in Denmark before the Turk 
binds his horse to the bush in the Viborg Lake. And then, according to the 
prophecy of the sibyl, it will be near the end of the world.” 

Meanwhile, everything was prepared for their embarkation. If Mr. Otto would 
take the further oar, and was inclined to pass the night on the sea, there was a 
place for him in the boat. But he had promised Rosalie to be back before 
evening. The grandmother now prayed, kneeling with the others, and 
immediately after quick strokes of the oars the flat boat rowed away from the 
shore. The fate of France was forgotten; their calling occupied the fishermen. 

The old woman seemed to listen to the strokes of the oars; her dead eyes 
rested immovably on the sea. A sea-mew passed close to her in its flight. “That 
was a bird!” said she. “Is there no one here beside ourselves?” 

“No; no one at all,” answered Otto, carelessly. 

“Is no one in the hut, no one behind the sand-hills?” again asked the 
grandmother. “It was not on account of the dried meat that I came here — it was 
not to wet my face on the shore; I speak with you alone, which I could not do in 
the house. Give me your hand! Now that the old man rests in the grave, you 
yourself will guide the rudder; the estate will be sold, and you will not come 
again to the west coast. Our Lord has made it dark before my eyes before He has 
closed my ears and given me leave to go. I can no longer see you, but I have you 
in my thought as you looked before you left our land. That you are handsomer 
now I can easily imagine; but gayer you are not! Talk you certainly can, and I 
have heard you laugh; but that was little better than the two last years you were 
here. Once it was different with you — no fairy could be wilder than you!” 

“With years one becomes more quiet,” said Otto, and gazed with 
astonishment at the blind woman, who did not leave go his hand. “As a boy I 


was far too merry — that could not continue; and that I should now be grave, I 
have, as you will see, sufficient reason — I have lost my last support.” 

“Yes, truly, truly!” repeated she slowly, and as if pondering; then shook her 
head. “That is not the reason. Do you not believe in the power of the devil? our 
Lord Christ forgive me! do not you believe in the power of wicked men? There 
is no greater difference between the human child and the changeling brat which 
the underground spirits lay in his stead in the cradle, than there is between you 
when you were a boy and you as you became during the last year of your stay 
here. ‘That comes from books, from so much learning,’ said I to other people. 
Could I only have said so to myself! But you shall become gay; the trouble of 
your heart shall wither like a poisonous weed. I know whence it sprung, and 
will, with God’s help, heal it. Will you solemnly promise, that no soul in the 
world shall learn what we speak of in this hour?” 

“What have you to say to me?” asked Otto, affected by the extraordinary 
earnestness of the old woman. 

“The German Heinrich, the player! You remember him well? He is to blame 
for your grief! Yes, his name drives the blood more quickly through your pulse. I 
feel it, even if I cannot see your face.” 

“The German Heinrich!” repeated Otto, and his hand really trembled. Had 
Heinrich, then, when he was here three years ago, told her and the fishermen that 
which no human being must know, — that which had destroyed the gayety of his 
youth? “What have I to do with the German Heinrich?” 

“Nothing more than a pious Christian has to do with the devil!” replied she, 
and made the sign of the cross. “But Heinrich has whispered an evil word in 
your ear; he has banished your joyous humor, as one banishes a serpent.” 

“Has he told you this?” exclaimed Otto, and breathed more quickly. “Tell me 
all that he has said!” 

“You will not make me suffer for it!” said she. “I am innocent, and yet I have 
cooperated in it: it was only a word but a very unseemly word, and for it one 
must account at the day of judgment!” 

“T do not understand you!” said Otto, and his eyes glanced around to see 
whether any one heard. They were quite alone. In the far distance the boat with 
the fishermen showed itself like a dark speck. 

“Do you remember how wild you were as a boy? How you fastened bladders 
to the cat’s legs and tail, and flung her out of the loft-window that she might fly? 
I do not say this in anger, for I thought a deal of you; but when you became too 
insolent one might wall say, ‘Can no one, then, curb this lad?’ See, these words I 
said! — that is my whole fault, but since then have lain heavy on my heart. 
Three years ago came the German Heinrich, and stayed two nights in our house; 


God forgive it us! Tricks he could play, and he understood more than the Lord’s 
Prayer — more than is useful to a man. With one trick you were to assist him, 
but when he gave you the goblet you played your own tricks, and he could make 
nothing succeed. You would also be clever. Then he cast an evil eye upon you, 
although he was still so friendly and submissive, because you were a 
gentleman’s child. Do you remember — no, you will certainly have forgotten — 
how you once took the baits of the hooks off and hung my wooden shoes on 
instead? Then I said in anger, and the anger of man is never good, ‘Can no one, 
then, tame this boy for me? He was making downright fun of you to your own 
face,’ said I to the player. ‘Do you not know some art by which you can tame 
this wild-cat?’ Then he laughed maliciously, but I thought no more of the matter. 
The following day, however, he said, ‘Now I have curbed the lad! You should 
only see how tame he is become; and should he ever again turn unruly, only ask 
him what word the German Heinrich whispered in his ear, and you shall. Then 
see how quiet he will become. He shall not mock this trick!’ My heart was filled 
with horror, but I thought afterward it really meant nothing. Ei! ei! from the hour 
he was here you are no longer the same as formerly; that springs from the 
magical word he whispered in your ear. You cannot pronounce the word, he told 
me; but by it you have been enchanted: this, and not book-learning, has worked 
the change. But you shall be delivered! If you have faith, and that you must 
have, you shall again become gay, and I, spite of the evil words which I spoke, 
be able to sleep peacefully in my grave. If you will only lay this upon your heart, 
now that the moon is in its wane, the trouble will vanish out of your heart as the 
disk of the moon decreases!” And saying this she drew out of her pocket a little 
leather purse, opened it and took out a piece of folded paper. “In this is a bit of 
the wood out of which our Saviour’s cross was made. This will draw forth the 
sorrow from your heart, and bear it, as it bore Him who took upon Himself the 
sorrow of the whole world!” She kissed it with pious devotion, and then handed 
it to Otto. 

The whole became clear to him. He recollected how in his boyish wantonness 
he had caused Heinrich’s tricks to miscarry, which occasioned much pleasure to 
the spectators, but in Heinrich displeasure: they soon again became friends, and 
Otto recognized in him the merry weaver of the manufactory, as he called his 
former abode. They were alone, Otto asked whether he did not remember his 
name: Heinrich shook his head. Then Otto uncovered his shoulder, bade him 
read the branded letters, and heard the unhappy interpretation which gave the 
death-blow to his gayety. Heinrich must have seen what an impression his words 
made upon the boy: he gained through them an opportunity of avenging himself, 
and at the same time of bringing himself again into repute: as a sorcerer. He had 


tamed him, whispered he to the old woman, — he had tamed the boy with a 
single word. At any future wantonness of Otto’s, gravity and terror would 
immediately return should any one ask him, What word did the German 
Heinrich whisper into thy ear? “Only ask him,” had Heinrich said. 

In a perfectly natural manner there lay, truly, enchantment in Heinrich’s 
words, even although it were not that enchantment which the superstition of the 
old woman would have signified. A revelation of the connection of affairs would 
have removed her doubts, but here an explanation was impossible to Otto. He 
pressed her hand, besought her to be calm; no sorrow lay heavy on his heart, 
except the loss of his dear grandfather. 

“Every evening have I named your name it my prayers,” said the old 
grandmother. “Each time when the harbingers of bad weather showed 
themselves, and my sons were on the sea, so that we hung out flags or lighted 
beacons as signals, did I think of the words which had escaped my lips, and 
which the wicked Heinrich had caught up; I feared lest our Lord might cause my 
children to suffer for my injustice.” 

“Be calm, my dear old woman!” said Otto. “Keep for yourself the holy cross, 
on the virtue of which you rely; may it remove each sorrow from your own 
heart!” 

“No, I am guilty of my own sorrow! yours has a stranger laid upon your 
heart! Only the sorrow of the guiltless will the cross bear.” 

The beautiful sentiment which, unconsciously to her, lay in these words, 
affected Otto. He accepted the present, preserved it, sought to calm the old 
woman, and once more at parting glanced toward the splendid sea expanse 
which formed its own boundary. 

It was almost evening before he reached the house where Rosalie awaited 
him. His last scene with the blind fisher-woman had again thrown him into his 
gloomy mood. “After all, she really knows nothing!” said he to himself. “This 
Heinrich is my evil angel! might he only die soon!” It was in Otto’s soul as if he 
could shoot a ball through Heinrich’s heart. “Did he only lie buried under the 
heather, and with him my secret! I will have blood! yes, there is something 
devilish in man! Were Heinrich only dead! But others live who know my birth, 
— my sister! my poor, neglected sister, she who had the same right to 
intellectual development as myself! How I fear this meeting! it will be bitter! I 
must away. I will hence — here will my life-germ be stifled! I have indeed 
fortune — I will travel! This animated France will drive away these whims, and 
— I am away, far removed from my home. In the coming spring I shall be a 
stranger among strangers!” And his thoughts melted into a quiet melancholy. In 
this manner he reached the hall. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“L,’ Angleterre jalouse et la Gréce homérique, 
Toute l’Europe admire, et la jeune Amérique 
Se léve et bat des mains du bord des océans. 
Trois jours vous ont suffi pour briser vos entraves. 
Vous étes les ainés d’une race de braves, 
Vous étes les fits des géans!” 

V. HUGO, Chants du Crépuscule. 


“Politiken, mine Herrer!” 
MORTONS’ Lystspil: den Hjemkomne Nabob 


“In France there is revolution!” was the first piece of information which Otto 
related. “Charles X. has flown with his family. This, they say, is in the German 
papers.” 

“Revolution?” repeated Rosalie, and folded her hands. “Unhappy France! 
Blood has flowed there, and it again flows. There I lost my father and my 
brother. I became a refugee — must seek for myself a new father-land.” She 
wiped away a tear from her cheek, and sunk into deep meditation. She knew the 
horrors of a revolution, and only saw in this new one a repetition of those scenes 
of terror which she had experienced, and which had driven her out into the 
world, up into the north, where she struggled on, until at length she found a 
home with Otto’s grandfather — a resting abode. 

Everything great and beautiful powerfully affected Otto’s soul; only in one 
direction had he shown no interest — in the political direction, and it was 
precisely politics which had most occupied the grandfather in his seclusion. But 
Otto’s soul was too vivacious, too easily moved, too easily carried away by what 
lay nearest him. “One must first thoroughly enter into life, before the affairs of 
the world can seize upon us!” said he. “With the greater number of those who in 
their early youth occupy themselves with politics, it is merely affectation. It is 
with them like the boy who forces himself to smoke tobacco so as to appear 
older than he really is.” Beyond his own country, France was the only land 
which really interested Otto. Here Napoleon had ruled, and Napoleon’s name 
had reached his heart — he had grown up whilst this name passed from mouth to 


mouth; the name and the deeds of the hero sounded to him, yet a boy, like a 
great world adventure. How often had he heard his grandfather, shaking his 
head, say, “Yes, now newspaper writers have little to tell since Napoleon is 
quiet.” And then he had related to him of the hero at Arcole and among the 
Pyramids, of the great campaign against Europe, of the conflagration at Moscow, 
and the return from Elba. 

Who has not written a play in his childhood? Otto’s sole subject was 
Napoleon; the whole history of the hero, from the snow-batteries at Brienne to 
the rocky island in the ocean. True, this poem was a wild shoot; but it had sprung 
from an enthusiastic heart. At that time he preserved it as a treasure. A little 
incident which is connected with it, and is characteristic of Otto’s wild outbreaks 
of temper when a boy, we will here introduce. 

A child of one of the domestics, a little merry boy with whom Otto associated 
a good deal, was playing with him in his garret. Otto was then writing his play. 
The boy bantered him, pulling the paper at the same time. Otto forbade him with 
the threat,— “If thou dost that again I will throw thee out of the window!” The 
boy again immediately pulled at the paper. In a moment Otto seized him by the 
waist, swung him toward the open window, and would certainly have thrown 
him out, had not Rosalie fortunately entered the room, and, with an exclamation 
of horror, seized Otto’s arm, who now stood pale as death and trembling in every 
limb. 

In this manner had Napoleon awoke Otto’s interest for France. Rosalie also 
spoke, next to her Switzerland, with most pleasure of this country. The 
Revolution had livingly affected her, and therefore her discourse regarding it 
was living. It even seemed to the old preacher as though the Revolution were an 
event which he had witnessed. The Revolution and Napoleon had often fed his 
thoughts and his discourse toward this land. Otto had thus, without troubling 
himself the least about politics, grown up with a kind of interest about France. 
The mere intelligence of this struggle of the July days was therefore not 
indifferent to him. He still only knew what the horse-dealer had related; nothing 
of the congregation, or of Polignac’s ministry: but France was to him the mighty 
world-crater, which glowed with its splendid eruptions, and which he admired 
from a distance. 

The old preacher shook his head when Otto imparted this political 
intelligence to him. A king, so long as he lived, was in his eyes holy, let him be 
whatever sort of a man he might. The actions of a king, according to his opinion, 
resembled the words of the Bible, which man ought not to weigh; they should be 
taken as they were. “All authority is from God!” said he. “The anointed one is 
holy; God gives to him wisdom; he is a light to whom we must all look up!” 


“He is a man like ourselves!” answered Otto. “He is the first magistrate of the 
land, and as such we owe him the highest reverence and obedience. Birth, and 
not worth, gives him the high post which he fills. He ought only to will that 
which is good; to exercise justice. His duties are equally great with those of his 
subjects.” 

“But more difficult, my son!” said the old man. “It is nothing, as a flower, to 
adorn the garland; more difficult is it to be the hand which weaves the garland. 
The ribbon must be tight as well as gently tied; it must not cut into the stems, 
and yet it must not be too loose. Yes, you young men talk according to your 
wisdom! Yes, you are wise! quite as wise as the woman who kept a roasted 
chicken for supper. She placed it upon a pewter plate upon the glowing coals, 
and went out to attend to her affairs. When she returned the plate was melted, 
and the chicken lay among the ashes. ‘What a wise cat I have!’ said she; ‘she has 
eaten I the plate and left the chicken!’ See, you talk just so, and regard things 
from the same foolish point of view. Do not speak like the rest of them in the 
city! ‘Fear God, and honor the king!’ We have nothing to argue with these two; 
they transact their business between them! The French resemble young students; 
when these have made their examen artium they imagine they are equal to the 
whole world: they grow restive, and give student-feasts! The French must have a 
Napoleon, who can give their something to do! If they be left to themselves they 
will play mad pranks!” 

“Let us first see what the papers really say,” replied Otto. 

The following day a large letter arrived; it was from Wilhelm: — 

“My excellent Otto, — We have all drunk to Otto Thostrup’s health. I raised 
the glass, and drank the health. The friendship’s dissonance YOU has dissolved 
itself into a harmonious THOU, and thou thyself hast given the accord. All at 
home speak of thee; even the Kammerjunker’s Mamsell chose lately thee, and 
not her work-box, as a subject of conversation. The evening as thou drovest over 
the Jutland heaths I seated myself at the piano, and played thy whole journey to 
my sisters. The journey over the heath I gave them in a monotonous piece, 
composed of three tones, quite dissimilar to that composed by Rousseau. My 
sisters were near despair; but I told them it was not more uninteresting than the 
heath. Sometimes I made a little flight, a quaver; that was the heath-larks which 
flew up into the air. The introduction to the gypsy-chorus in ‘Preciosa’ signified 
the German gypsy-flock. Then came the thema out of ‘Jeannot and Collin’— ‘O, 
joyous days of childhood!’ — and then thou wast at home. I thundered 
powerfully down in the bass; that was the North Sea, the chorus in thy present 
grand’ opéra. Thou canst well imagine that it was quite original. 


“For the rest, everything at home remains in its old state. I have been in 
Svendborg, and have set to music that sweet poem, ‘The Wishes,’ by Carl 
Bagger. His verses seem to me a little rough; but something will certainly come 
out of the fellow! Thy own wishes are they which he has expressed. Besides this, 
the astonishing tidings out of France have given us, and all good people here, an 
electrical shock. Yes, thou in thy solitude hast certainly heard nothing of the 
brilliant July days. The Parisians have deposed Charles X. If the former 
Revolution was a blood-fruit, this one is a true passionflower, suddenly sprung 
up, exciting astonishment through its beauty, and as soon as the work is ended 
rolling together its leaves. My cousin Joachim, who as thou knowest is just now 
at Paris, has lived through these extraordinary days. The day before yesterday we 
received a long, interesting letter from him, which gave us — of the particulars 
as well as of the whole — a more complete idea than the papers can give us. 
People assemble in groups round the post-houses to receive the papers as they 
arrive. I have extracted from my cousin’s letter what has struck me most, and 
send thee these extracts in a supplement. Thou canst thus in thy retirement still 
live in the world. A thousand greetings from all here. Thou hast a place in 
mamma’s heart, but not less so in mine. 

“Thy friend and brother, 


“WILHELM. 

“P, S. — It is true! My sister Sophie begs thee to bring her a stone from the 
North Sea. Perhaps thou wilt bring for me a bucket of water; but it must not 
incommode thee!” 

This hearty letter transported Otto into the midst of the friendly circle in 
Funen. The comer of the paper where Wilhelm’s name stood he pressed to his 
lips. His heart was full of noble friendship. 

The extract which Wilhelm had made from his cousin’s letter was short and 
descriptive. It might be compared with a beautiful poem translated into good 
prose. 

In the theatre we interest ourselves for struggling innocence; but we are still 
more affected when the destiny of a whole nation is to be decided. It is on this 
account that “Wilhelm Tell” possesses so much interest. Not of the single 
individual is here the question, but of all. Here is flesh of our flesh, and bone of 
our bone. Greater than the play created by the poet was the effect which this 
description of the July days produced upon Otto. This was the reality itself in 
which he lived. His heart was filled with admiration for France, who fought for 
Liberty the holy fight, and who, with the language of the sword, had pronounced 
the anathema of the age on the enemies of enlightenment and improvement. 


The old preacher folded his hands as he heard it; his eyes sparkled: but soon 
he shook his head. “May men so judge the anointed ones of God? ‘He who 
taketh the sword shall perish by the sword!’” 

“The king is for the people,” said Otto; “not the people for the king 

“Louis XVIth’s unhappy daughter!” sighed Rosalie; “for the third time is she 
driven from her father-land. Her parents and brothers killed! her husband 
dishonored! She herself has a mind and heart. ‘She is the only man among the 
Bourbons,’” said Napoleon. 

The preacher, with his old-fashioned honesty, and a royalist from his whole 
heart, regarded the affair with wavering opinion, and with fear for the future. 
Rosalie thought most of those who were made unhappy of the royal ladies and 
the poor children. Each followed the impulse of their own nature, and the 
instinctive feeling of their age; thus did Otto also, and therefore was his soul 
filled with enthusiasm. Enthusiasm belongs to youth. His thoughts were busied 
with dreams of Paris; thither flew his wishes. “Yes, I will travel!” exclaimed he; 
“that will give my whole character a more decided bias: I will and must,” added 
he in thought. “My sorrow will be extinguished, the recollections of my 
childhood be forgotten. Abroad, no terrific figures, as here, will present 
themselves to me. My father is dead, foreign earth lies upon his coffin!” 

“But the office — examination!” said the old preacher, “pass that first. It is 
always good to have this in reserve, even if thou dost make no use of it. Only 
make this year thy philosophicum.” 

“And in the spring I shall travel,” said Otto. 

“That depends upon thy guardian, my son!” said the preacher. 

Several days passed, and Otto began to feel it solitary in his home — all 
moved here in such a confined circle. His mind was accustomed to a wider 
sphere of action. He began to grow weary, and then the hours travel with the 
snail’s pace. 

“_.minutterna ligesom rdcka og strarka sig. 
Man kanner behof at gére sa med.” [Note: Sketches of Every-day Life. ] 

He thought of his departure. 

“Thou must take the road through Lemvig,” said Rosalie. “I will then visit the 
family there for a few days; it will make them quite happy to see thee, and I shall 
then be so much longer with thee. That thou wilt do, wilt thou not?” 

The day was fixed when they should travel. 

The evening previous, Otto paid his last visit to the preacher. They spoke 
together a long time about the deceased grandfather. The preacher gave up 
several papers to Otto; among them also his father’s last letter. 

In honor of Otto, a bottle of wine was placed upon the table. 


” 
! 


“To thy health, my son!” said the preacher, raising his glass. “We shall hardly 
spend another evening together. Thou wilt have much to learn before thou 
comest as far as I. The world has more thorn-bushes than gold-mountains. The 
times look unsettled. France commences a new description of campaign in 
Europe, and certainly will draw along with it all young men: formerly it was the 
conquerer Napoleon who led to the field; now it is the idea of liberty! May the 
Lord preserve our good king, and then it will remain well with us! Thou, Otto, 
wilt fly out into the wide world — hadst thou only first passed thy examination 
for office! But when and where-ever thou mayest fly, remember on all occasions 
the words of Scripture. 

“We all desire to rule. Phaeton wished to drive the chariot of the sun, but not 
understanding how to guide the reins, he set fire to the countries, precipitated 
himself from the chariot, and broke his neck. I have no one in the city of 
Copenhagen whom I can ask thee to greet for me. All the friends of my youth 
are scattered to the east and to the west. If any of them still be in the city, they 
will certainly have forgotten me. But shouldst thou ever go to the Regent’s 
Court, and smoke with the others a pipe under the tree, think of me. I have also 
sat there when I was young like thee; when the French Revolution drove also the 
blood quicker through my veins, and thoughts of freedom caused me to carry my 
head more high. The dear old tree! [Author’s Note: At the end of the last century 
it was felled, and two younger ones, which are now in full growth, planted in its 
stead.] Yes, but one does not perceive in it, as in me, how many years have 
passed since then!” 

He pressed a kiss on Otto’s forehead, gave him his blessing, and they parted. 

Otto was in a melancholy mood; he felt that he had certainly seen the old man 
for the last time. When he arrived at home he found Rosalie busy hacking. The 
following morning, by earliest dawn, they were to travel toward Lemvig. Otto 
had not been there within these two last years. In old times the journey thither 
had always been to him a festival, now it was almost indifferent to him. 

He entered his little chamber; for the last time in his life he should now sleep 
there. From the next morning commenced, so it seemed to him, a new chapter in 
his life. Byron’s “Farewell” sounded in his ears like an old melody: — 

“Fare thee well, and if forever, 
Still for ever fare thee well.” 

At break of day the carriage rolled away with him and old Rosalie. Both were 
silent; the carriage moved slowly along the deep ruts. Otto looked back once 
more. A lark rose, singing above him. 

“Tt will be a beautiful day!” said the coachman; his words and the song of the 
lark Rosalie regarded as a good omen for Otto’s whole journey. 


CHAPTER XIX 


“Geske. — Have you put syrup in the coffee? 

Henrich. — Yes, I have. 

Geske. — Be so good, dear madams, be so kind as to be contented.” 
HOLBERG’S Political Pewterer. 


Lemvig lies, as is well known, on an arm of the Limfjord. The legend relates, 
that in the Swedish war a troop of the enemy’s cavalry compelled a peasant here 
to mount his horse and serve as a guide. Darkness came on; they found 
themselves already upon the high sand-banks. The peasant guided his horse 
toward a steep precipice; in a farm-house on the other side of the fjord they 
perceived a light. “That is Lemvig,” said the peasant; “let us hasten!” He set 
spurs to his horse, the Swedes followed his example, and they were precipitated 
into the depth: the following morning their corpses were found. The monument 
of this bold Lemvig peasant consists of this legend and in the songs of the poets; 
and these are the monuments which endure the longest. Through this legend the 
bare precipice receives an intellectual beauty, which may truly compare itself 
with the naturally beautiful view over the city and the bay. 

Rosalie and Otto drove into the town. It was two years since he had been 
here; everything seemed to him, during this time, to have shrunk together: 
wherever he looked everything was narrow and small. In his recollection, 
Lemvig was very much larger. 

They now drew up before the merchant’s house. The entrance was through 
the shop, which was decorated with wooden shoes, woolen gloves, and iron 
ware. Close within the door stood two large casks of tea. Over the counter hung 
an extraordinary stuffed fish, and a whole bunch of felt hats, for the use of both 
sexes. It was a business en gros and en détail, which the son of the house 
managed. The father himself was number one in Lemvig; he had ships at sea, 
and kept open house, as they call it, in the neighborhood. 

The sitting-room door opened, and the wife herself, a stout, square woman, 
with an honest, contented countenance, stepped out and received the guests with 
kisses and embraces. Alas! her good Jutland pronunciation cannot be given in 
writing. 

“O, how glorious that the Mamsell comes and brings Mr. Thostrup with her! 
How handsome he is become! and how grown! Yes, we have his mark still on 


the door.” She drew Otto along with her. “He has shot up more than a quarter of 
a yard!” 

He looked at the objects which surrounded him. 

“Yes,” said she, “that instrument we have had since you were last here; it is a 
present to Maren from her brother. She will now sing; you something. It is 
astonishing what a voice she has! Last Whitsuntide she sang in the church with 
the musical people; she sang louder than the organ!” 

Otto approached the sofa, over which a large piece of needlework hung, in a 
splendid gold frame. “That is Maren’s name-sampler,” said the mistress of the 
house. “It is very pretty. See! there stand all our names! Can Mr. Thostrup guess 
who this is? Here are all the figures worked in open stitch. That ship, there, is the 
Mariane, which was called after me. There you see the Lemvig Arms — a tower 
which stands on the waves; and here in the corner, in regular and irregular 
stitches, is her name, ‘Maren, October the 24th, 1828.’ Yes, that is now two 
years since. She has now worked a cushion for the sofa, with a Turk upon it. It 
went the round of the city — every one wished to see it; it is astonishing how 
Maren can use her hands!” 

Rosalie inquired after the excellent girl. 

“She is preparing the table,” said the lady. “Some good friends are coming to 
us this evening. The secretary will also come; he will then play with Maren. You 
will doubtless, in Copenhagen, have heard much more beautiful music; ours is 
quite simple, but they sing from notes: and I think, most likely the secretary will 
bring his musical-box with him. That is splendid! Only lately he sang a little 
song to the box, that was much better than to the larger instrument; for I must 
say he has not the strong chest which Maren has.” 

The whole family assembled themselves for the first time at the dinner-table. 
The two persons who took the lowest places at table appeared the most original; 
these were the shopman and the aunt. Both of them had only at dinner the honor 
of being with the family; they were quite shut out from the evening parties. 

The shopman, who in the shop was the first person, and who could there 
speak a few words, sat here like a quiet, constrained creature; his hair combed 
toward one side, and exhibiting two red, swollen hands: no sound escaped his 
lips; kissing the hand of the lady of the house, at coming and going, was all he 
did beside eat. 

The aunt, who was not alone called so by the family, but by the whole of 
Lemvig, was equally sparing of her words, but her face was constantly laughing. 
A flowered, red cotton cap fitted close to the thin face, giving something 
characteristic to the high cheek-bones and hanging lip. “She assisted in the 
household, but could take no part in genteel company,” as the lady expressed 


herself. She could never forget how, at the Reformation Festival, when only the 
singers sang in the church, aunt began singing with them out of her book, so that 
the churchwarden was forced to beg her to be silent; but this she took very ill, 
and declared she had as notch right as the others to praise God, and then sang in 
defiance. Had she not been “aunt,” and not belonged to the family to which she 
did, she would certainly have been turned out. 

She was now the last person who entered and took her place at table. Half an 
hour had she been sought after before she was found. She had stood at the end of 
the garden, before the wooden trellis. Grass had been mown in the field behind 
the garden, and made into a rick; to see this she had gone to the trellis, the odor 
had agreeably affected her; she had pressed her face against the trellis-work, and 
from contemplation of it had fallen into thought, or rather out of thought. There 
she was found, and the dreamer was shaken into motion. She was again right 
lively, and laughed each time that Otto looked at her. He had his seat between 
Maren and the lady of the house, at the upper end of the table. Maren was a very 
pretty girl — little, somewhat round, white and red, and well-dressed. A vast 
number of bows, and a great variety of colors, were her weak side. She was 
reading at this time “Cabal and Love.” 

“Thou art reading it in German!” said the mother. 

“Yes, it must be a beautiful piece. I speak German very well, but when I wish 
to read it I get on too slowly with it: I like to get to the end of a book!” 

The husband had his place at the head of the table. A little black cap sat 
smoothly on his gray hair, and a pair of clever eyes sparkled in his countenance. 
With folded hands he prayed a silent prayer, and then bowed his head, before he 
allowed the dinner to be served. Rosalie sat beside him. Her neighbor on the 
right seemed very talkative. He was an old soldier, who in his fortieth year had 
gone as lieutenant with the land’s troops, and had permission to wear the 
uniform, and therefore sat there in a kind of military coat, and with a stiff cravat. 
He was already deep in Polignac’s ministry and the triumph of the July days; but 
he had the misfortune to confound Lafitte and Lafayette together. The son of the 
house only spoke of bull-calves. The lady at the table was a little mamsell from 
Holstebro, who sat beside him, dressed like a girl for Confirmation, in a black 
silk dress and long red shawl. She was in grand array, for she was on a visit. This 
young lady understood dress-making, and could play upon the flute; which, 
however, she never did without a certain bashfulness: besides this, she spoke 
well, especially upon melancholy events. The bottle of wine only circulated at 
the upper end of the table; the shopman and aunt only drank ale, but it foamed 
gloriously: it had been made upon raisin-stalks. 


“He is an excellent man, the merchant, whom you have received as guardian, 
Mr. Thostrup,” said the master of the house. “I am in connection with him.” 

“But it is strange,” interrupted the lady, “that only one out of his five 
daughters is engaged. If the young ladies in Copenhagen do not go off better 
than that, what shall we say here?” 

“Now Mr. Thostrup can take one of them,” said the husband. “There is 
money, and you have fortune also; if you get an office, you can live in floribus!” 

Maren colored, although there was no occasion for coloring; she even cast 
down her eyes. 

“What should Mr. Thostrup do with one of them?” pursued the wife. “He 
shall have a Jutland maiden! There are pretty young ladies enough here in the 
country-seats,” added she, and laid the best piece of meat upon his plate. 

“Do the royal company give pretty operas?” asked Maren, and gave another 
direction to the conversation. 

Otto named several, among others Der Freischiitz. 

“That must be horrible!” said the lieutenant. “They say the wolf-glen is so 
natural, with a waterfall, and an owl which flutters its wings. Burgomaster Mimi 
has had a letter from a young lady in Aarhuus, who has been in Copenhagen, and 
has seen this piece. It was so horrible that she held her hand before her face, and 
almost fainted. They have a splendid theatre!” 

“Yes, but our little theatre was very pretty!” said the lady of the house. “It 
was quite stupid that the dramatic company should have been unlucky. The last 
piece we gave is still clear in my recollection; it was the ‘Sandseslése.’ I was 
then ill; but because I wished so much to see it, the whole company was so 
obliging as to act it once more, and that, too, in our sitting-room, where I lay on 
the sofa and could look on. That was an extraordinary mark of attention from 
them! Only think — the burgomaster himself acted with them!” 

In honor of the strangers, coffee was taken after dinner in the garden, where, 
under the plum-trees, a swing was fixed. Somewhat later a sailing party was 
arranged. A small yacht belonging to the merchant lay, just unladen, near the 
bridge of boats. 

Otto found Maren and the young lady from Holstebro sitting in the arbor. 
Somewhat startled, they concealed something at his entrance. 

“The ladies have secrets! May one not be initiated?” 

“No, not at all!” replied Maren. 

“You have manuscript poems in the little book!” said Otto, and boldly 
approached. “Perhaps of your own composition?” 

“O, it is only a memorandum-book,” said Maren, blushing. “When I read 
anything pretty I copy it, for we cannot keep the books.” 


“Then I may see it!” said Otto. His eye fell upon the written sheet: — 
“So fliessen nun zwei Wasser 
Wohl zwischen mir und Dir 
Das eine sind die Thranen, 
Das andre ist der See!” 
[Note: Des Knaben Wunderhorn. | 

he read. “That is very pretty! ‘Der verlorne Schwimmer,’ the poem is called, 
is it not?” 

“Yes, I have copied it out of the secretary’s memorandum-book; he has so 
many pretty pieces.” 

“The secretary has many splendid things!” said Otto, smiling. 
“Memorandum-book, musical snuff-box” — 

“And a collection of seals!” added the young lady from Holstebro. 

“T must read more!” said Otto; but the ladies fled with glowing cheeks. 

“Are you already at your tricks, Mr. Thostrup?” said the mother, who now 
entered the garden. “Yes, you do not know how Maren has thought of you — 
how much she has spoken of you. You never wrote to us; we never heard 
anything of you, except when Miss Rosalie related us something out of your 
letters. That was not nice of you! You and Maren were always called bride and 
bridegroom. You were a pair of pretty children, and your growth has not been 
disadvantageous to either of you.” 

At four o’clock the evening party assembled — a whole swarm of young 
ladies, a few old ones, and the secretary, who distinguished himself by a 
collection of seals hanging to a long watch-chain, and everlastingly knocking 
against his body; a white shirt-frill, stiff collar, and a cock’s comb, in which each 
hair seemed to take an affected position. They all walked down to the bay. Otto 
had some business and came somewhat later. Whilst he was crossing, alone, the 
court-yard, he heard, proceeding from the back of the house, a fearful, wild cry, 
which ended in violent sobbing. Terrified, he went nearer, and perceived the 
aunt sitting in the middle of a large heap of turf. The priestess at Delphi could 
not have looked more agitated! Her close cap she had torn from her head; her 
long, gray hair floated over her shoulders; and with her feet she stamped upon 
the turf, like a willful child, until the pieces flew in various directions. When she 
perceived Otto she became calm in a moment, but soon she pressed her thin 
hands before her face and sobbed aloud. To learn from her what was the matter 
was not to be thought of. 

“O, she is only quarrelsome!” said the girl, to whom Otto had turned for an 
explanation. “Aunt is angry because she was not invited to sail with the 
company. She always does so, — she can be quite wicked! Just lately, when she 


should have helped me to wring out the sheets, she always twisted them the 
same way that I did, so that we could never get done, and my hands hurt me very 
much!” 

Otto walked down to the bay. The sail was unfurled, the secretary brought out 
his musical-box, and, accompanied by its tones, they glided in the burning 
sunshine over the water. 

On the other side tea was to be drunk, and then Maren was to sing. Her 
mother asked her to sing the song with the strong tones, so that Otto might hear 
what a voice she had. 

She sang “Dannevang.” Her voice had uncommon power, but no style, no 
grace. 

“Such a voice, I fancy, you have not heard in the theatre at Copenhagen?” 
said the secretary, with dogmatical gravity. 

“You might wish yourself such a chest!” said the lieutenant. 

The secretary should now sing; but he had a little cold, which he had always. 

“You must sing to the musical-box!” said the lady, and her wish was fulfilled. 
If Maren had only commenced, one might have believed it a trial of skill 
between Boreas and Zephyr. 

They now walked about, drank tea, and after this they were to return to the 
house, there to partake of fish and roast meat, a piece of boxed ham, and other 
good things. 

Otto could by no means be permitted to think of leaving them the following 
morning; he must remain a few days, and gather strength, so that in Copenhagen 
he might apply himself well to work. But only one day would he enjoy all the 
good things which they heaped upon him. He yearned for other people, for a 
more intellectual circle. Two years before he had agreed splendidly with them 
all, had found them interesting and intellectual; now he felt that Lemvig was a 
little town, and that the people were good, excellent people. 

The following play again brought capital cookery, good foul, and good wine 
— that was to honor Mr. Thostrup. His health was drunk, Maren was more 
confidential, the aunt had forgotten her trouble, and again sat with a laughing 
face beside the constrained shopman. They must, it is true, make a little haste 
over their dinner, for the fire-engine was to be tried; and this splendor, they 
maintained, Otto must see, since he so fortunately chanced to lie there. 

“How can my mother think that this will give Mr. Thostrup pleasure?” said 
Maren. “There is nothing to see in it.” 

“That has given him pleasure formerly!” answered the mother. “It is, also, 
laughable when the boys run undermeath the engine-rain, and the stream comes 
just in their necks.” 


She spoke of the former Otto and of the present one — he was become so 
Copenhagenish, so refined and nice, as well in the cut of his clothes as in his 
manners; yet she still found an opportunity of giving him a little hint to further 
refinement. Only think! he took the sugar for his coffee with his fingers! 

“But where are the sugar-tongs, the massive silver sugar-tongs?” asked she. 
“Maren, dost thou allow him to take the sugar with his fingers?” 

“That is more convenient!” answered Otto. “I do that always.” 

“Yes, but if strangers had been here,” said the hostess, in a friendly but 
teaching tone, “we must, like that grand lady you know of, have thrown the 
sugar out of the window.” 

“In the higher circles, where people have clean fingers, they make use of 
them!” said Otto. “There would be no end of it if one were to take it with the 
sugar-tongs.” 

“They are of massive silver!” said the lady, and weighed them in her hand. 

Toward evening Rosalie went into the garden under the plum trees. 

“These, also, remind me of my mountains,” said she; “this is the only fruit 
which will properly flourish there. Lemvig lies, like La Locle, in a valley,” and 
she pointed, smiling, to the surrounding sand-hills. “How entirely different it is 
here from what it is at home on thy grandfather’s estate! There I have been so 
accustomed to solitude, that it is almost too lively for me here. One diversion 
follows another.” 

It was precisely this which Otto did not like. These amusements of the small 
towns wearied him, and he could not delight himself with them, no longer 
mingle in this life. 

He wished to set out early the following morning. It would be too exhausting 
to drive along the dry road in the sun’s heat, they all declared; he must wait until 
the afternoon, then it would be cooler; it was, also, far pleasanter to travel in the 
night. Rosalie’s prayers decided him. Thus, after dinner and coffee, the horses 
should be put into the carriage. 

It was the last day. Maren was somewhat in a grave mood. Otto must write in 
her album. “He would never come to Lemvig again,” said she. As children they 
had played with each other. Since he went to Copenhagen she had, many an 
evening, seated herself in the swing near the summer-house and thought of him. 
Who knows whether she must not have done so when she copied out of the 
secretary’s memorandum-book, the verses, — 

“So fliessen nun zwei Wasser 
Wohl zwischen mir and Dir?” 
The sea certainly flows between Aarhuus and Copenhagen. 


“Maren will perhaps go over for the winter,” said the mother; “but we dare 
not speak too much about it, for it is not yet quite settled. It will really make her 
gayer! lately she has been very much inclined to melancholy, although God 
knows that we have denied her no pleasure!” 

There now arrived a quantity of letters from different acquaintance, and from 
their acquaintance: if Mr. Thostrup would have the goodness to take care of this 
to Viborg, these to Aarhuus, and the others as far as Copenhagen. It was a 
complete freight, such as one gets in little towns, just as though no post went 
through the country. 

The carriage stopped before the door. 

Rosalie melted into tears. “Write to me!” said she. “Thee I shall never see 
again! Greet my Switzerland when thou comest there!” 

The others were merry. The lady sang, — 

“O could I, like a cloud, but fly!” 

The young lady from Holstebro bowed herself before him with an Album-leaf 
its her hand, upon which she must beg Mr. Thostrup to write her something. 
Maren gave him her hand, blushed and drew back: but as the carriage rolled 
away she waved her while handkerchief through the open window: “Farewell! 
Farewell!” 


CHAPTER XX 


“Stop! cried Patroclus, with mighty, thundering voice.” 
— WILSTER’S Iliad. 


The parting with Rosalie, the hospitality of the family, and their sincere 
sympathy, touched Otto; he thought upon the last days, upon his whole sojourn 
in his home. The death of his grandfather made this an important era in his life. 
The quiet evening and the solitary road inclined him still more to meditation. 

How cheering and interesting had been a visit to Lemvig in former times! 
Then it furnished matter for conversation with Rosalie for many weeks; it now 
lay before him a subject of indifference. The people were certainly the same, 
therefore the change must have taken place in himself. He thought of 
Copenhagen, which stood so high, and of the people there. 

“After all, the difference is not so great!” said he. “In Copenhagen the social 
foci are more numerous, the interests more varied; each day brings a fresh topic 
of conversation, and one can choose one’s society. The multitude, on the 
contrary, has something citizenish; it obtrudes itself even from beneath the ball- 
dress which shows itself at court; it is seen in the rich saloon of the wholesale 
merchant, as well as in the house of the brandy distiller, whose possessions give 
to him and his two brewers the right of election. It is the same food which is 
presented to us; in the small towns one has it on earthenware, in Copenhagen on 
china. If one had only the courage, in the so-called higher classes, to break 
through the gloss which life in a greater circle, which participation in the 
customs of the world, has called forth, one should soon find in many a lady of 
rank, in many a nobleman who sits not alone in the theatre, on the first bench, 
merely that empty common earthenware; and that, as with the merchant’s wife in 
Lemvig, a déjeuner or a soirée, like some public event, will occupy the mind 
before and after its occurrence. A court-ball, at which either the son or daughter 
has figured, resembles the most brilliant success in an examination for office. 
We laugh at the authorities of Lemvig, and yet with us the crowd runs after 
nothing but authorities and newspapers. This is a certain state of innocence. How 
many a poor officer or student must play the subordinate part of the shopman at 
the table of the rich, and gratefully kiss the hand of the lady of the house because 
she has the right of demanding gratitude? And in the theatre, with the multitude, 
what does not ‘an astonishing chest’ do? A strength of voice which can penetrate 
right through the leather of the mind gains stormy applause, whilst taste and 


execution can only be appreciated by the few. The actor can be certain of 
applause if he only thunder forth his parting reply. The comedian is sure of a 
shout of bravo if he puts forth an insipidity, and rubs his legs together as if 
replying with spirit and humor. The massive plate in the house gives many a 
lady the boldness to teach that in which she herself might perhaps have been 
instructed. Many a lady, like the Mamsell from Holstebro, dresses always in silk 
and a long shawl, and if one asks after her profession one finds it consists at 
most in dress-making; perhaps she does not even possess the little accompanying 
talent of playing the flute. How many people do not copy, like Maren, out of 
other people’s memorandum-books, and do not excel musical-boxes! still one 
hears a deal of musical snuff-box music, and is waited upon by voices which are 
equally as insignificant as the secretary’s.” 

These were pretty much Otto’s reflections, and certainly it was a good feeling 
which lay at the bottom of them. Let us remember in our judgment that he was 
so young, and that he had only known Copenhagen one year; otherwise he would 
most certainly have thought quite differently. 

Night spread itself over the heath, the heavens were clear. Slowly the carriage 
wound along through the deep sand. The monotonous sound, the unchanging 
motion, all rendered Otto sleepy. A falling star shot like a fire column across the 
sky — this woke him for a moment; he soon again bowed his head and slept, fast 
and deep. It was an hour past midnight, when he was awoke by a loud cry. He 
started up — the fire burnt before them; and between it and the horse stood two 
figures, who had taken hold of the leather reins. Close beside them was a cart, 
under which was placed a sort of bed, on which slept a woman and some 
children. 

“Will you drive into the soup-kettle?” asked a rough voice, whilst another 
scolded in a gibberish which was unintelligible to Otto. 

It had happened to the coachman as to him, only that the coachman had fallen 
asleep somewhat later; the horses had lost their track, and uncertain, as they had 
long been, they were now traversing the impassable heath. A troop of the so- 
called Scavengers, who wander through these districts a nomadic race, had here 
taken up their quarters for the night, had made a fire and hung the kettle over it, 
to cook some pieces of a lamb they had stolen on their journey. 

“They were about half a mile from the highway,” said an elderly woman who 
was laying some bushes of heath under the kettle. 

“Half a mile?” replied a voice from the other side of the cart, and Otto 
remarked a man who, wrapped in a large gray riding-cloak, had stretched 
himself out among the heather. “It is not a quarter of a mile to the highway if 
people know how to direct their course properly!” 


The pronunciation of the man was somewhat foreign, but pure, and free from 
the gibberish which the others employed in their speech. The voice seemed 
familiar to Otto, his ear weighed each syllable, and his blood ran quicker through 
his veins: “It is the German Heinrich, the evil angel of my life!” he felt, and 
wrapt himself closer in his mantle, so that his countenance was concealed. 

A half-grown lad came forward and offered himself as a guide. 

“But the lad must have two marks!” said the woman. 

Otto nodded assent, and glanced once more toward the man in whom he 
believed he recognized the German Heinrich; the man had again carelessly 
stretched himself among the heath, and did not seem inclined to enter into farther 
discourse. 

The woman desired the payment in advance, and received it. The boy led the 
horses toward one side; at the moment the fire flare up between the turf-sods, a 
great dog, with a loose cord about his neck, sprang forward and ran barking after 
the carriage, which now travelled on over the heath in the gloomy night. 


CHAPTER XxXI 


“Poetry does not always express sorrow; the rainbow can also 
arch across a cloudless blue firmament.” — JEAN PAUL. 


We again find ourselves in Copenhagen, where we meet with Otto, and may 
every day expect Wilhelm, Miss Sophie, and the excellent mamma; they would 
only stay a few weeks. To learn tidings of their arrival, Otto determined to pay a 
visit where they were expected; we know the house, we were present at the 
Christmas festival: it was here that Otto received his noble pedigree. 

We will now become somewhat better acquainted with the family. The 
husband had a good head, as people sat, had an excellent wine-cellar, and was, 
as one of the friends maintained, a good |’hombre player. But the soul of the 
house, the animating genius, which drew into this circle all that possessed life 
and youth, was the wife. Beautiful one could by no means call her, but, 
enchanted by her natural loveliness, her mind, and her unaffectedness, you 
forgot this in a few moments. A rare facility in appreciating the comic of every- 
day life, and a good-humored originality in its representation, always afforded 
her rich material for conversation. It was as if Nature, in a moment of 
thoughtlessness, had formed an insipid countenance, but immediately afterward 
strove to make good her fault by breathing into it a soul, which, even through 
pale blue eyes, pale cheeks, and ordinary features, could make her beauty felt. 

When Otto entered the room he heard music. He listened: it must be either 
Weyse or Gerson. 

“Tt is the Professor Weyse,” said the servant, and Otto opened the door softly, 
without knocking. 

The astral-lamp burnt upon the table; upon the sofa sat two young ladies. The 
mistress of the house nodded Otto a friendly welcome, but then smiling laid her 
finger on her lips, as a sign of silence, and pointed to a chair, on which he seated 
himself, and listened to the soft tones, which, like spirits, floated from the piano 
at which the musician sat. It was as if the slumbering thoughts and feelings of 
the soul, which in every breast find a response, even among the most opposite 
nations, had found a voice and language. The fantasies died away in a soft, 
spiritual piano. Thus lightly has Raphael breathed the Madonna di Foligno upon 
the clouds; she rests there as a soap-bubble rests upon velvet. That dying away 
of the tomes resembled the thoughts of the lover when his eye closes, and the 


living dream of his heart imperceptibly merges and vanishes in sleep. Reality is 
over. 

Here also the tones ceased. 

“Der Bettelvogt von Ninive 
Zog hinab zum Genfersee, 
Hm, hm!” 
[Author’s Note: An old popular German song. ] 

commenced the musician once more, with an originality and spirit which 
influenced the whole company. Far too soon did he again break off, after he had 
enchanted all ears by his own treasures, as well as by the curiosities of the 
people’s life in the world of sound. Only when he was gone did admiration find 
words; the fantasies still echoed in every heart. 

“His name deserves to be known throughout Europe!” said the gracious lady; 
“how few people in the world know Weyse and Kuhlau!” 

“That is the misfortune of a musician being born in a small country,” said 
Otto. “His works become only manuscript for friends; his auditory extends only 
from Skagen to Kiel: there the door is closed.” 

“One must console one’s self that everything great and good becomes at 
length known,” said the cousin of the family, who is known to us by his verses 
for the Christmas-tree. “The nations will become acquainted with everything 
splendid in the kingdom of mind, let it bloom in a small or in a large country. 
Certainly during this time the artist may have died, but then he must receive 
compensation in another world.” 

“T truly believe,” returned the gracious lady, “that he would wish a little in 
advance here below, where it is so ordered that the immortal must bow himself 
before the mortal.” 

“Certainly,” replied Otto; “the great men of the age are like mountains; they it 
is which cause the land to be seen from afar, and give it importance, but in 
themselves they are bare and cold; their heights are never properly known.” 

“Very beautiful,” said the lady; “you speak like a Jean Paul.” 

At this moment the door opened, and all were surprised by the entrance of 
Miss Sophie, Wilhelm, and the dear mamma. They were not expected before the 
following evening. They had travelled the whole day through Zealand. 

“We should have been here to dinner,” said Sophie, “but my brother could not 
get his business finished in Roeskelde; then he had forgotten to order horses, and 
other little misadventures occurred: six whole hours we remained there. Mamma 
contracted quite a passion there — she fell fairly in love with a young girl, the 
pretty Eva.” 


“Yes, she is a nice creature!” said the old lady. “Had I not reason, Mr. 
Thostrup? You and my Wilhelm had already made her interesting to me. She has 
something so noble, so refined, which one so rarely meets with in the lower 
class; she deserves to come among educated people.” 

“Otto, what shall our hearts say,” exclaimed Wilhelm, “when my good 
mother is thus affected?” 

They assembled round the tea-table. Wilhelm addressed Otto with the 
confidential “thou” which Otto himself had requested. 

“We will drink together in tea and renew our brotherhood.” 

Otto smiled, but with such a strangely melancholy air, and spoke not a word. 

“He’s thinking about the old grandfather,” thought Wilhelm, and laid his hand 
upon his friend’s shoulder. “The Kammerjunker and his ladies greet thee!” said 
he. “I believe the Mamsell would willingly lay thee in her own work-box, were 
that to be done.” 

Otto remained quiet, but in his soul there was a strange commotion. It would 
be a difficult thing to explain this motive, which belonged to his peculiarity of 
mind; it entered among the mysteries of the soul. The multitude call it in 
individuals singularity, the psychologist finds a deeper meaning in it, which the 
understanding is unable to fathom. We have examples of men, whose strength of 
mind and body were well known, feeling faint at the scent of a rose; others have 
been thrown into a convulsive state by touching gray paper. This cannot be 
explained; it is one of the riddles of Nature. A similar relaxing sensation Otto 
experienced when he, for the first time, heard himself addressed as “thou” by 
Wilhelm. It seemed to him as though the spiritual band which encircled them 
loosened itself, and Wilhelm became a stranger. It was impossible for Otto to 
return the “thou,” yet, at the same time, he felt the injustice of his behavior and 
the singularity, and wished to struggle against it; he mastered himself, attained a 
kind of eloquence, but no “thou” would pass his lips. 

“To thy health, Otto,” said Wilhelm, and pushed his cup against Otto’s. 

“Health!” said Otto, with a smile. 

“Tt is true,” began the cousin, “I promised you the other day to bring my 
advertisements with me; the first volume is closed.” And he drew from his 
pocket a book in which a collection of the most original Address-Gazette 
advertisements, such as one sees daily, was pasted. 

“T have one for you,” said the lady; “I found it a little time since. ‘A woman 
wishes for a little child to bottle.’ Is not that capital?” 

“Here is also a good one,” said Wilhelm, who had tured over the leaves of 
the book: “‘A boy of the Mosaic belief may be apprenticed to a cabinet-maker, 


but he need not apply unless he will eat everything that happens to be in the 
house.’ That is truly a hard condition for the poor lad.” 

“Almost every day,” said the cousin, “one may read, ‘For the play of to-day 
or to-morrow is a good place to be had in the third story in the Christenbernikov 
Street.’ The place is a considerable distance from the theatre.” 

“Theatre!” exclaimed the master of the house, who now entered to take his 
place at the tea-table, “one can soon hear who has that word in his mouth; now is 
he again at the theatre! The man can speak of nothing else. There ought, ready, 
to be a fine imposed, which he should pay each time he pronounces the word 
theatre. I would only make it a fine of two skillings, and yet I dare promise that 
before a month was over he would be found to pay in fines his whole pocket- 
money, and his coat and boots besides. It is a real mania with the man! I know 
no one among my young friends,” added he, with an ironical smile at Wilhelm, 
— “no, not one, who has such a hobby-horse as our good cousin.” 

“Here thou art unjust to him!” interrupted his wife; “do not place a fine upon 
him, else I will place thee in a vaudeville! Thy life is in politics; our cousin’s in 
theatrical life; Wilhelm’s in thorough-bass; and Mr. Thostrup’s in learned 
subjects. Each of you is thus a little nail in the different world-wheels; whoever 
despises others shows that he considers his wheel the first, or imagines that the 
world is a wheelbarrow, which goes upon one wheel! No, it is a more 
complicated machine.” 

Later in the evening, when the company broke up, Otto and Wilhelm went 
together. 

“T do not think,” said Wilhelm, “that thou hast yet said thou to me. Is it not 
agreeable to thee?” 

“Tt was my own wish, my own request,” replied Otto. “I have not remarked 
what expressions I have employed.” He remained silent. Wilhelm himself 
seemed occupied with unusual thoughts, when he suddenly exclaimed: “Life is, 
after all, a gift of blessings! One should never make one’s self sorrows which do 
not really exist! ‘Carpe diem,’ said old Horace.” 

“That will we!” replied Otto; “but now we must first think of our 
examination.” 

They pressed each other’s hands and parted. 

“But I have heard no thou!” said Wilhelm to himself “He is an oddity, and yet 
I love him! In this consists, perhaps, my own originality.” 

He entered his room, where the hostess had been cleaning, and had arranged 
the books and papers in the nicest order. Wilhelm truly called it disorder; the 
papers in confusion and the books in a row. The lamp even had a new place; and 
this was called order! 


Smiling, he seated himself at the piano; it was so long since they had said 
“Good day” to each other! He ran over the keys several times, then lost himself 
in fantasies. “That is lovely!” he exclaimed. “But it is not my property! What 
does it belong to? It melts into my own feelings!” He played it again. It was a 
thema out of “Tancredi,” therefore from Rossini, even the very composer whom 
our musical friends most looked down upon; how could he then guess who had 
created those tones which now spoke to his heart? His whole being he felt 
penetrated by a happiness, a love of life, the cause of which he knew not. He 
thought of Otto with a warmth which the latter’s strange behavior did not 
deserve. All beloved beings floated so sweetly before his mind. This was one of 
those moments which all good people know; one feels one’s self a member of 
the great chain of love which binds creation together. 

So long as the rose-bud remains folded together it seems to be without 
fragrance; yet only one morning is required, and the fine breath streams from the 
crimson mouth. It is only one moment; it is the commencement of a new 
existence, which already has lain long concealed in the bud: but one does not see 
the magic wand which works the change. This spiritual contrast, perhaps, took 
place in the past hour; perhaps the last evening rays which fell upon the leaves 
concealed this power! The roses of the garden must open; those of the heart 
follow the same laws. Was this love? Love is, as poets say, a pain; it resembles 
the disease of the mussel, through which pearls are formed. But Wilhelm was 
not sick; he felt himself particularly full of strength and enjoyment of life. The 
poet’s simile of the mussel and the pearl sounds well, but it is false. Most poets 
are not very learned in natural history; and, therefore, they are guilty of many 
errors with regard to it. The pearl is formed on the mussel not through disease; 
when an enemy attacks her she sends forth drops in her defense, and these 
change into pearls. It is thus strength, and not weakness, which creates the 
beautiful. It would be unjust to call love a pain, a sickness; it is an energy of life 
which God has planted in the human breast; it fills our whole being like the 
fragrance which fills each leaf of the rose, and then reveals itself among the 
struggles of life as a pearl of worth. 

These were Wilhelm’s thoughts; and yet it was not perfectly clear to him that 
he loved with his whole soul, as one can only love once. 

The following forenoon he paid a visit to Professor Weyse. 

“You are going to Roeskelde, are you not?” asked Wilhelm. “I have heard 
you so often play the organ here in Our Lady’s church, I should very much like 
to hear you there, in the cathedral. If I were to make the journey, would you then 
play a voluntary for me?” 

“You will not come!” said the musician. 


“T shall come!” answered Wilhelm, and kept his word. Two days after this 
conversation he rolled through the streets of Roeskelde. 

“T am come for a wager! I shall hear Weyse play the organ!” said he to the 
host, although there was no need for an apology. 

Bulwer in his romance, “The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” has with endless grace 
and tenderness called forth a fairy world. The little spirits float there as the 
breath of air floats around the material reality; one is forced to believe in their 
existence. With a genius powerful as that which inspired Bulwer, glorious as that 
which infused into Shakespeare the fragrance we find breathed over the 
“Midsummer-night’s Dream,” did Weyse’s tones fill Wilhelm; the deep 
melodies of the organ in the old cathedral had indeed attracted him to the quiet 
little town! The powerful tones of the heart summoned him! Through them even 
every day things assumed a coloring, an expression of beauty, such as Byron 
shows us in words, Thorwaldsen in the hard stone, Correggio in colors. 

We have by Goethe a glorious poem, “Love a Landscape-painter.” The poet 
sits upon a peak and gazes before him into the mist, which, like canvas spread 
upon the easel, conceals all heights and expanses; then comes the God of Love 
and teaches him how to paint a picture on the mist. The little one now sketches 
with his rosy fingers a picture such as only Nature and Goethe give us. Were the 
poet here, we could offer him no rock on which he might seat himself, but 
something, through legends and songs, equally beautiful. He would then sing, — 
I seated myself upon the mossy stone above the cairn; the mist resembled 
outstretched canvas. The God of Love commenced on this his sketch. High up he 
painted a glorious still, whose rays were dazzling! The edges of the clouds he 
made as of gold, and let the rays penetrate through them; then painted he the fine 
light boughs of fresh, fragrant trees; brought forth one hill after the other. Behind 
these, half-concealed, lay a little town, above which rose a mighty church; two 
tall towers with high spires rose into the air; and below the church, far out, 
where woods formed the horizon, drew he a bay so naturally! it seemed to play 
with the sunbeams as if the waves splashed up against the coast. Now appeared 
flowers; to the fields and meadows he gave the coloring of velvet and precious 
stones; and on the other side of the bay the dark woods melted away into a bluish 
mist. “I can paint!” said the little one; “but the most difficult still remains to do.” 
And he drew with his delicate finger, just where the rays of the sun fell most 
glowingly, a maiden so gentle, so sweet, with dark blue eyes and cheeks as 
blooming as the rosy fingers which formed the picture. And see! a breeze arose; 
the leaves of the trees quivered; the expanse of water ruffled itself; the dress of 
the maiden was gently stirred; the maiden herself approached: the picture itself 


was a reality! And thus did the old royal city present itself before Wilhelm’s 
eyes, the towers of the cathedral, she tay, the far woods, and — Eva! 

The first love of a pure heart is holy! This holiness may be indicated, but not 
described! We return to Otto. 


CHAPTER XxXIl 


“A man only gains importance by a poet’s fancy, when his 
genius vividly represents to our imagination a clearer, but 
not an ennobled image of men and objects which have an 
existence; then alone he understands how to idealize.” — H. 
HERTZ. 


We pass on several weeks. It was toward the end of September, the examen 
philosophicum was near. Preparations for this had been Otto’s excuse for not yet 
having visited the family circle of his guardian, the merchant Berger. This was, 
however, brought about by Otto’s finding one day, when he went to speak with 
his guardian, the mistress of the house in the same room. We know that there are 
five daughters in the house, and that only one is engaged, yet they are all well- 
educated girls — domestic girls, as their mother assured her friend upon more 
than one occasion. 

“So, then, I have at length the honor of making your acquaintance,” said Mrs. 
Berger, “this visit, truly, is not intended either for me or the children, but still 
you must now drink a cup of coffee with us. Within it certainly looks rather 
disorderly; the girls are making cloaks for the winter. We will not put ourselves 
out of the way for you: you shall be regarded as a member of the family: but 
then you must come to us in a friendly way. Every Thursday our son-in-law 
dines with us, will you then be contented with our dinner? Now you shall 
become acquainted with my daughters.” 

“And I must to my office,” said the husband; “therefore let us consider 
Thursday as an appointment. We dine at three o’clock, and after coffee Laide 
gives us music.” 

The lady now conducted Otto into the sitting-room, where he found the four 
daughters in full activity with a workwoman. The fifth daughter, Julle, was, as 
they had told him, gone to the shops for patterns: yesterday she had run all over 
the town, but the patterns she received were not good. 

The lady told him the name of each daughter; their characteristics he naturally 
learnt later. 

All the five sisters had the idea that they were so extremely different, and yet 
they resembled each other to a hair. Adelaide, or Laide, as she was also called, 
was certainly the prettiest; that she well knew also, therefore she would have a 
fur cape, and no cloak; her figure should be seen. Christiane was what one might 


call a practical girl; she knew how to make use of everything. Alvilde had 
always a little attack of the tooth-ache; Julle went shopping, and Miss Grethe 
was the bride. She was also musical, and was considered witty. Thus she said 
one evening when the house-door was closed, and groaned dreadfully on its 
hinges, “See now, we have port wine after dinner.” [Translator’s Note: A pun 
which it is impossible to translate. The Danish word Portviin according to sound, 
may mean either port wine or the creaking of a door.] The brother, the only son 
of the house, with whom we shall become better acquainted, had written down 
this conceit; “but that was only to be rude toward her,” said Miss Grethe. “Such 
good ideas as this I have every hour of the day!” 

We ought really to accuse these excellent girls of nothing foolish; they were 
very good and wise. The lover, Mr. Svane, was also a zealous wit; he was so 
lively, they said. Every one with whom he became a little familiar he called 
immediately Mr. Petersen, and that was so droll! 

“Now the father has invited Mr. Thostrup to come on Thursday!” said the 
lady. “I also think, if we were to squeeze ourselves a little together, he might 
find a place with us in the box; the room is, truly, very confined.” 

Otto besought them not to incommode themselves. 

“O, it is a large box!” said the lady, but she did not say how many of them 
were already in it. Only eleven ladies went from the family itself. They were 
obliged to go to the theatre in three parties, so that people might not think; if 
they all went together, there was a mob. One evening, when the box had been 
occupied by eighteen persons, beside several twelve-year old children, who had 
sat in people’s laps, or stood before them, and the whole party had returned 
home in one procession, and were standing before the house door to go in, 
people streamed together, imagining there was some alarm, or that some one had 
fallen into convulsions. “What is the matter?” they asked, and Miss Grethe 
immediately replied, “It is a select company!” [Translator’s Note: A select or 
shut-out company. We regret that this pun, like the foregoing one, is 
untransferable into English.] Since that evening they returned home in separate 
divisions. 

“Tt is really a good box!” said Alvilde; “if we had only other neighbors! The 
doors are opening and shutting eternally, and make a draught which is not 
bearable for the teeth. And then they speak so loud! the other night I did not hear 
a single word of the pretty song about Denmark.” 

“But did you lose much through that?” asked Otto, smiling, and soon they 
found themselves very much at variance, just as if they had been old 
acquaintances. “I do not think much of these patriotic scraps, where the poet, in 
his weakness, supports himself by this beautiful sentiment of patriotism in the 


people. You will certainly grant that here the multitude always applauds when it 
only hears the word ‘Father-land,’ or the name of ‘Christian IV.’ The poet must 
give something more; this is a left-handed kind of patriotism. One would really 
believe that Denmark were the only country in the world!” 

“Fie, Mr. Thostrup!” said the lady: “do you not then love your father-land>” 

“T believe I love it properly!” returned he: “and because it really possesses so 
much that is excellent do I desire that only what is genuine should be esteemed, 
only what is genuine be prized.” 

“T agree in the main with Mr. Thostrup,” said Miss Grethe, who was busied in 
unpicking and turning her cloak, in order, as she herself said, to spoil it on the 
other side. “I think he is right! If a poem is well spoken on the stage, it has 
always a kind of effect. It is just the same as with stuffs — they may be of a 
middling quality and may have an unfavorable pattern, but if they are worn by a 
pretty figure they look well after all!” 

“T am often vexed with the public!” said Otto. “It applauds at improper 
places, and sometimes exhibits an extraordinary innocence.” 

“Those are ‘the lords of the kingdom of mind,’” said Miss Grethe, smiling. 

[Note: “We are the lords of the kingdom of mind! 
We are the stem which can never decay!” 
— Students’ Song, by CHRISTIAN WINTHER.] 

“No, the neighbors!” replied Otto quickly. 

At this moment Miss Julle entered. She had been wandering from shop to 
shop, she said, until she could bear it no longer! She had had the stuffs down 
from all the shelves, and at length had succeeded so far as to become possessed 
of eight small pieces — beautiful patterns, she maintained. And now she knew 
very well where the different stuffs were to be had, how wide they were, and 
how much the yard. “And whom did I meet?” said she; “only think! down the 
middle of East Street came the actor — you know well! Our little passion! He is 
really charming off the stage.” 

“Did you meet him?” said Laide. “That girl is always lucky!” 

“Mr. Thostrup,” said the mother, presenting him, for the young lady seemed 
to forget him entirely, so much was she occupied with this encounter and her 
patterns. 

Julle bowed, and said she had seen him before: he had heard Mynster, and 
had stood near the chair where she sat; he was dressed in an olive-green coat. 

“Then you are acquainted with each other!” said the lady. “She is the most 
pious of all the children. When the others rave about Spindler and Johanne 
Schoppenhauer, she raves about the clergyman who confirmed her. You know 


my son? He became a student a year before you. He sees you in the club 
sometimes.” 

“There you will have seen him more amiable than you will find him at 
home,” said Adelaide. “Heaven knows he is not gallant toward his sisters!” 

“Sweet Laide, how can you say so!” cried the mother. “You are always so 
unjust toward Hans Peter! When you become better acquainted with him, Mr. 
Thostrup, you will like him; he is a really serious young man, of uncorrupted 
manners. Do you remember, Laide, how he hissed that evening in the theatre 
when they gave that immoral piece? And how angry he is with that ‘Red Riding 
Hood?’ O, the good youth! Besides, in our family, you will soon meet with an 
old acquaintance — in a fortnight a lady out of Jutland will come here. She 
remains the winter here. Do you not guess who it is? A little lady from Lemvig!” 

“Maren!” exclaimed Otto. 

“Yes, truly!” said the lady. “She is said to have such a beautiful voice!” 

“Yes, in Lemvig,” remarked Adelaide. “And what a horrible name she has! 
We must christen her again, when she comes. She must be called Mara, or 
Massa.” 

“We could call her Massa Carara!” said Grethe. 

“No; she shall be called Maja, as in the ‘Every-day Tales,’” said Christiane. 

“T am of Jane’s opinion!” said the mother. “We will christen her again, and 
call her Maja.” 


CHAPTER XXIll 


Men are not always what they seem. — LESSING. 


Our tale is no creation of fancy; it is the reality in which we live; bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh. Our own time and the men of our own age we shall 
see. But not alone will we occupy ourselves with every-day life, with the moss 
on the surface; the whole tree, from the roots to the fragrant leaves, will we 
observe. The heavy earth shall press the roots, the moss and bark of every-day 
life adhere to the stern, the strong boughs with flowers and leaves spread 
themselves out, whilst the sun of poetry shall shine among them, and show the 
colors, odor, and singing-birds. But the tree of reality cannot shoot up so soon as 
that of fancy, like the enchantment in Tieck’s “Elves.” We must seek our type in 
nature. Often may there be an appearance of cessation; but that is not the case. It 
is even so with our story; whilst our characters, by mutual discourse, make 
themselves worthy of contemplation, there arises, as with the individual 
branches of the tree, an unseen connection. The branch which shoots high up in 
the air, as though it would separate itself from the mother-stem, only presses 
forward to form the crown, to lend uniformity to the whole tree. The lines which 
diverge from the general centre are precisely those which produce the harmony. 

We shall, therefore, soon see, though these scenes out of every-day life are no 
digression from the principal events, nothing episodical which one may pass 
over. In order still sooner to arrive at a clear perception of this assertion, we will 
yet tarry a few moments in the house of Mr. Berger, the merchant; but in the 
mean time we have advanced three weeks. Wilhelm and Otto had happily passed 
their examen philosophicum. The latter had paid several visits, and was already 
regarded as an old friend of the family. The lover already addressed him with his 
droll “Good day, Mr. Petersen;” and Grethe was witty about his melancholy 
glance, which he was not always able to conquer. She called it “making faces,” 
and besought him to appear so on the day of her funeral. 

The object of the five sisters’ first Platonic love had been their brother. They 
had overwhelmed him with caresses and tenderness, had admired and 
worshipped him. “The dear little man!” they called him; they had no other. But 
Hans Peter was so impolite and teasing toward the dear sisters, that they were 
found to resign him so soon as one of them had a lover. Upon this lover they all 
clung. Each one seemed to have a piece of him. He was Grethe’s bridegroom, 


would be their brother-in-law. They might address him with the confidential 
thou, and even give him a little kiss. 

Otto’s appearance in the family caused these rays to change their direction. 
Otto was handsome, and possessed of fortune; either of which often suffices to 
bow a female heart. Beauty bribes the thoughtless; riches, the prudent. 

Maren, or as she was here called, Maja, had arrived. The young ladies had 
already pulled off some of her bows, arranged her hair differently, and made one 
of her silk handkerchiefs into an apron; but, spite of all this finesse, she still 
remained the lady from Lemvig. They could remove no bows from her 
pronunciation. She had been the first at home; here she could not take that rank. 
This evening she was to see in the theatre, for the first time, the ballet of the 
“Somnambule.” 

“Tt is French!” said Hans Peter; “and frivolous, like everything that we have 
from them.” 

“Yes, the scene in the second act, where she steps out of the window,” said 
the merchant; “that is very instructive for youth!” 

“But the last act is sweet!” cried the lady. “The second act is certainly, as 
Hans Peter very justly observed, somewhat French. Good heavens! he gets quite 
red, the sweet lad!” She extended her hand to him, and nodded, smiling, 
whereupon Hans Peter spoke very prettily about the immorality on the stage. 
The father also made some striking observation. 

“Yes,” said the lady, “were all husbands like thee, and all young men like 
Hans Peter, they would speak in another tone on the stage, and dress in another 
manner. In dancing it is abominable; the dresses are so short and indecent, just as 
though they had nothing on! Yet, after all, we must say that the ‘Somnambule’ is 
beautiful. And, really, it is quite innocent!” 

They now entered still deeper into the moral: the conversation lasted till 
coffee came. 

Maren’s heart beat even quicker, partly in expectation of the play, through 
hearing of the corruptions of this Copenhagen Sodom. She heard Otto defend 
this French piece; heard him speak of affectation. Was he then corrupted? How 
gladly would she have heard him discourse upon propriety, as Hans Peter had 
done. “Poor Otto!” thought she; “this is having no relations, but being forced to 
struggle on in the world alone.” 

The merchant now rose. He could not go to the theatre. First, he had business 
to attend to; and then he must go to his club, where he had yesterday changed his 
hat. 

“Nay, then, it has happened to thee as to Hans Peter!” said the lady. 
“Yesterday, in the lecture-room, he also got a strange hat. But, there, thou hast 


his hat!” she suddenly exclaimed, as her eye fell upon the hat which her husband 
held in his hand. “That is Hans Peter’s hat! Now, we shall certainly find that he 
has thine! You have exchanged them here at home. You do not know each 
other’s hats, and therefore you fancy this occurred from home.” 

One of the sisters now brought the hat which Hans Peter had got in mistake. 
Yes, it was certainly the father’s. Thus an exchange in the house, a little 
intermezzo, which naturally, from its insignificance, was momentarily forgotten 
by all except the parties concerned, for to them it was an important moment in 
their lives; and to us also, as we shall see, an event of importance, which has 
occasioned us to linger thus long in this circle. In an adjoining room will we, 
unseen spirits, watch the father and son. They are alone; the family is already in 
the theatre. We may, indeed, watch them — they are true moralists. It is only a 
moral drawn from a hat. 

But the father’s eyes rolled, his cheeks glowed, his words were sword- 
strokes, and must make an impression on any disposition as gentle as his son’s; 
but the son stood quiet, with a firm look and with a smile on his lips, such as the 
moral bestows. “You were in the adjoining room!” said he. “Where it is proper 
for you to be there may I also come.” 

“Boy!” cried the father, and named the place, but we know it not; neither 
know we its inhabitants. Victor Hugo includes them in his “Children’s Prayer,” 
in his beautiful poem, “La Priére pour Tous.” The child prays for all, even “for 
those who sell the sweet name of love.” 

[Note: “Prie!... Pour les femmes échevelées Qui vendent 
le doux nom d’amour!”] 

“Let us be silent with each other!” said the son. “I am acquainted with many 
histories. I know another of the pretty Eva!” — 

“Eva!” repeated the father. 

We will hear no more! It is not proper to listen. We see the father and son 
extend their hands. It appeared a scene of reconciliation. They parted: the father 
goes to his business, and Hans Peter to the theatre, to anger himself over the 
immorality in the second act of the “Somnambule.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


“L,’amour est pour les coeurs, 
Ce que |’aurore est pour les fleurs, 
Et le printemps pour la nature.” — VIGUE. 


“Love is a childish disease and like the small-pox. Some 
die, some become deformed, others are more or less scarred, 
while upon others the disease does not leave any visible 
trace.” — The Alchemist, by C. HAUCH. 


“Be candid, Otto!” said Wilhelm, as he one day visited his friend. “You cannot 
make up your mind to say thou to me; therefore let it be. We are, after all, good 
friends. It is only a form; although you must grant that in this respect you are 
really a great fool.” 

Otto now explained what an extraordinary aversion he had felt, what a painful 
feeling had seized upon him, and made it impossible to him. 

“There you were playing the martyr!” said Wilhelm, laughing. “Could you 
not immediately tell me how you were constituted? So are most men. When they 
have no trouble, they generally hatch one themselves; they will rather stand in 
the cold shadow than in the warm sunshine, and yet the choice stands open to us. 
Dear friend, reflect; now we are both of us on the stream: we shall soon be put 
into the great business-bottles, where we shall, like little devils, stretch and strain 
ourselves without ever getting out, until life withdraws from us!” He laid his arm 
confidentially upon Otto’s shoulder. “Often have I wished to speak with you 
upon one point! Yes, I do not desire that you should confess every word, every 
thought to me. I already know that I shall be able to prove to you that the thing 
lies in a region where it cannot have the power which you ascribe to it. In the 
cold zones a venomous bite does not operate as dangerously as in warmer ones; 
a sorrow in childhood cannot overpower us as it does in riper age. Whatever 
misfortune may have happened to you when a child, if in your wildness — you 
yourself say that you were wild — whatsoever you may have then done, it 
cannot, it ought not to influence your whole life: your understanding could tell 
you this better than I. At our age we find ourselves in the land of joy, or we 
never enter it!” 


“You are a happy man!” exclaimed Otto, and gazed sorrowfully before him. 
“Your childhood afforded you only joy and hope! Only think of the solitude in 
which mine was passed. Among the sand-hills of the west coast my days glided 
away: my grandfather was gloomy and passionate; our old preacher lived only in 
a past time which I knew not, and Rosalie regarded the world through the 
spectacles of sorrow. Such an environment might well cast a shadow upon my 
life-joy. Even in dress, one is strangely remarkable when one comes from afar 
province to the capital; first this receives another cut, and one gradually becomes 
like those around one. The same thing happens in a spiritual relation, but one’s 
being and ideas one does not change so quickly as one’s clothes. I have only 
been a short time among strangers, and who knows?” added he, with a 
melancholy smile, “perhaps I shall come into equilibrium when some really 
great misfortune happens to me and very much overpowers me, and then I may 
show the same carelessness, the same phlegm as the multitude.” 

“A really great misfortune!” repeated Wilhelm. “You do, indeed, say 
something. That would be a very original means of cure, but you are an original 
being. Perhaps lay this means you might really be healed. ‘Make no cable out of 
cobweb!’ said a celebrated poet whose name does not occur to me at this 
moment. But the thought is good, you should have it embroidered upon your 
waistcoat, so that you might have it before your eyes when you droop your head. 
Do not look so grave; we are friends, are we not? Among all my young 
acquaintance you are the dearest to me, although there are moments when I 
know not how it stands with us. I could confide every secret to you, but I am not 
sure that you would be equally open with me. Do not be angry, my dear friend! 
There are secrets of so delicate a nature, that one may not confide them even to 
the dearest friend. So long as we preserve our secret it is our prisoner; it is quite 
the contrary, however, so soon as we have let it escape us. And yet, Otto, you are 
so dear to me, that I believe in you as in my own heart. This, even now, bears a 
secret which penetrates me with joy and love of life! I must speak cut. But you 
must enter into my joy, partake in it, or say nothing about it; you have then heard 
nothing — nothing! Otto, I love! therefore am I happy, therefore is there 
sunshine in my heart, life joy in my veins! I love Eva, the beautiful lovely Eva!” 

Otto pressed his hand, but preserved silence. 

“No, not so!” cried Wilhelm. “Only speak a word! Do you I’m in a 
conception of the world which has opened before me?” 

“Eva is beautiful! very beautiful!” said Otto, slowly. “She is innocent and 
good. What can one wish for more? I can imagine how she fills your whole 
heart! But will she do so always? She will not always remain young, always 
lovely! Has she, then, mind sufficient to be everything to you? Will this 


momentary happiness which you prepare for her and yourself be great enough to 
outweigh — I will not say the sorrow, but the discontent which this union will 
bring forth in your family? For God’s sake, think of everything!” 

“My dear fellow!” said Wilhelm, “your old preacher now really speaks out of 
you! But enough: I can bear the confession. I answer, ‘Yes, yes!’ with all my 
heart, ‘yes!’ Wherefore will you now bring me out of my sunshine into shade? 
Wherefore, in my joy over the beauty of the rose should I be reminded that the 
perfume and color will vanish, that the leaves will fall? It is the course of life! 
but must one, therefore, think of the grave, of the finale, when the act begins?” 

“Love is a kind of monomania,” said Otto; “it may be combated: it depends 
merely upon our own will.” 

“Ah, you know this not at all!” said Wilhelm. “But it will come in due time, 
and then you will be far more violent than others! Who knows? perhaps this is 
the sorrow of which you spoke, the misfortune which should bring your whole 
being into equipoise! That was also a kind of search after the sorrowful. I will 
sincerely wish that your heart may be filled with love as mine is; then will the 
influence of the sand-hills vanish, and you will speak with me as you ought to 
do, and as my confidence deserves!” 

“That will I!” replied Otto. “You make the poor girl miserable! Now you love 
Eva, but then you will no longer be able. The distance between you and her is 
too great, and I cannot conceive how the beauty of her countenance can thus fill 
your whole being. A waiting-girl! yes, I repeat the name which offends your ear: 
a waiting-girl! Everywhere will it be repeated. And you? No one can respect 
nobility less than I do — that nobility which is only conferred by birth; it is 
nothing, and a time will come when this will not be prized at all, when the 
nobility of the soul will be the only nobility. I openly say this to you, who are a 
nobleman yourself. The more development of mind, the more ancestors! But Eva 
has nothing, can have nothing, except a pretty face, and this is what has 
enchained you; you are become the servant of a servant, and that is degrading 
yourself and your nobility of mind!” 

“Mr. Thostrup!” exclaimed Wilhelm, “you wound me! This is truly not the 
first time, but now I am weary of it. I have shown too much good nature, and 
that is the most unfortunate failing a man can be cursed with!” 

He seated himself at the piano, and hammered away. 

Otto was silent a moment, his checks glowed, but he was soon again calm, 
and in a joking tone said: “Do not expend your anger upon that poor instrument 
because we disagree in our views. You are playing only dissonances, which 
offend my ear more than your anger!” 


“Dissonances!” repeated Wilhelm. “Cannot you hear that they are harmonies? 
There are many things for which you have a bad ear!” 

Otto knew how to lead his anger to different points regarding which they had 
formerly been at variance, but he spoke with such mildness that Wilhelm’s anger 
rather abated than increased. 

They were again friends, but regarding Eva not one word more was said. 

“IT should not be an honest and true friend to him, were I to let him be 
swallowed up by this whirlpool!” said Otto to himself, when he was alone. “At 
present he is innocent and good but at his age, with his gay disposition! — I 
must warn Eva! soon! soon! The snow which has once been trodden is no longer 
pure! Wilhelm will scarcely forgive me! But I must!” 

On the morrow it was impossible for him to travel to Roeskelde, but the 
following day he really would and must hasten thither. 

Still, in the early morming hour, Eva occupied his thoughts; she busied 
Wilhelm’s also, but in a different way: but they agreed in the purity of their 
intentions. There was still a third, whose blood was put in motion at the mention 
of her name, who said: “The pretty Eva is a servant there! One must speak with 
her. The family can make an excursion there!” 

“You sweet children!” said the merchant’s wife, “the autumn is charming, far 
pleasanter than the whole summer! The father, should the weather remain good, 
will make an excursion with us to Lethraborg the day after to-morrow. We will 
then walk in the beautiful valley of the Hertha, and pass the night at Roeskelde. 
Those will be two delightful days! What an excellent father you have! But shall 
we not invite Mr. Thostrup to go with us? We are so many ladies, and it looks 
well to have a few young gentlemen with us. Grethe, thou must write an 
invitation; thou canst write thy father’s name underneath.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


“These poetical letters are so similar to those of Baggesen, 
that we could be almost tempted to consider the news of his 
death as false, although so well affirmed that we must 
acknowledge it.” — Monthly Journal of Literature. 


“She is as slender as the poplar-willow, as fleet as the 
hastening waters. A Mayflower odorous and sweet.” — H. P. 
HOLST. 


“Ah, where is the rose?” — Lulu, by GUNTELBURG. 


The evening before Otto was to travel with the merchant’s family to Roeskelde 
he called upon the family where Miss Sophie was staying. Her dear mamma had 
left three days before. Wilhelm had wished to accompany him to Roeskelde, but 
the mother did not desire it. 

“We have had a pleasure to-day,” said Sophie, “a pleasure from which we 
shall long have enjoyment. Have you seen the new book, the ‘Letters of a 
Wandering Ghost?’ It is Baggesen himself in his most perfect beauty, a music 
which I never believed could have been given in words. This is a poet! He has 
made July days in the poetry of Denmark. Natural thoughts are so strikingly, and 
yet so simply expressed; one has the idea that one could write such verses one’s 
self, they fall so lightly.” 

“They are like prose,’ 
verse I know. You must read the book, Mr. Thostrup 

“Perhaps you will read to us this evening?” said Sophie. “I should very much 
like to hear it again.” 

“In a second reading one shall enter better into the individual beauties,” said 


’ 


said the lady, “and yet the most beautifully perfect 


” 
l 


the lady of the house. 
“T will remain and listen,” said the host. 
“This must be a masterpiece!” exclaimed Otto,” — a true masterpiece, since 


all are so delighted with it.” 


“It is Baggesen himself; and truly as he must sing in that world where 
everything mortal is ennobled.” 

““Meadows all fragrance, the strongholds of pleasure, 
Heaven blue streamlets, 

That speed through the green woods in musical measure,’” began Otto, and 
the spiritual battle-piece with beauty and tone developed itself more and more; 
they found themselves in the midst of the winter camp of the Muses, where the 
poet with 

... lyre on his shoulder and sword at.... 

Hastened to fight with the foes of the Muses.” Otto’s gloomy look won 
during the perusal a more animated expression. “Excellent!” exclaimed he; “this 
is what I myself have thought and felt, but, alas! have been unable to express.” 

“T am a strange girl,” said Sophie; “whenever I read a new poet of 
distinguished talent, I consider that he is the greatest. It was so with Byron and 
Victor Hugo. ‘Cain’ overwhelmed me, ‘Notre Dame’ carried me away with it. 
Once I could imagine no greater poet than Walter Scott, and yet I forget him 
over Oehlenschlager; yes, I remember a time when Heiberg’s vaudevilles took 
almost the first place among my chosen favorites. Thus I know myself and my 
changeable disposition, and yet I firmly believe that I shall make an exception 
with this work. Other poets showed me the objects of the outer world, this one 
shows me my own mind: my own thoughts, my own being he presents before 
me, and therefore I shall always take the same interest in the Ghost’s Letters.” 

“They are true food for the mind,” said Otto; “they are as words in season; 
there must be movement in the lake, otherwise it will become a bog.” 

“The author is severe toward those whom he has introduced,” said the lady; 
“but he carries, so to say, a sweet knife. A wound from a sharp sword-blade is 
not so painful as that from a rusty, notched knife.” 

“But who may the author be?” said Sophie. 

“May we never learn!” replied Otto. “Uncertainty gives the book something 
piquant. In such a small country as ours it is good for the author to be unknown. 
Here we almost tread upon each other, and look into each other’s garments. Here 
the personal conditions of the author have much to do with success; and then 
there are the newspapers, where either friend or enemy has an assistant, whereas 
the being anonymous gives it the patent of nobility. It is well never to know an 
author. What does his person matter to us, if his book is only good? 

“Crush and confound the rabble dissolute That desecrate thy poet’s grave?’” 
read Otto, and the musical poem was at an end. All were enchanted with it. Otto 
alone made some small objections: “The Muses ought not to come with 


‘trumpets and drums,’ and so many expressions similar to ‘give a blow on the 
chaps,’ etc., ought not to appear.” 

“But if the poet will attack what is coarse,” said Sophie, “he must call things 
by their proper names. He presents us with a specimen of the prosaic filth, but in 
a soap-bubble. We may see it, but not seize upon it. I consider that you are 
wrong!” 

“The conception of idea and form,” said Otto, “does not seem to be 
sufficiently presented to one; both dissolve into one. Even prose is a form.” 

“But the form itself is the most important,” said the lady of the house; “with 
poetry as with sculpture, it is the form which gives the meaning.” 

“No, pardon me!” said Otto; “poetry is like the tree which God allows to 
grow. The inward power expresses itself in the form; both are equally important, 
but I consider the internal as the most holy. This is here the poet’s thought. The 
opinion which he expresses affects us as much as the beautiful dress in which he 
has presented it.” 

Now commenced a contest upon form and material, such as was afterward 
maintained throughout the whole of Copenhagen. 

“T shall always admire the ‘Letters of a Wandering Ghost,’” said Sophie,— 
“always rave about these poems. To-night I shall dream of nothing but this work 
of art.” 

How little men can do that which they desire, did this very moment teach. 

When we regard the fixed star through a telescope and lose ourselves in 
contemplation, a little hair can conceal the mighty body, a grain of dust lead us 
from these sublime thoughts. A letter came for Miss Sophie; a traveller brought 
it from her mother: she was already in Funen, and announced her safe arrival. 

“And the news?” said the hostess. 

“Mamma has hired a new maid, or, rather, she has taken to be with her an 
amiable young girl — the pretty Eva in Roeskelde. Mr. Thostrup and Wilhelm 
related to us this summer several things about her which make her interesting. 
We saw her on our journey hither, when mamma was prepossessed by her well- 
bred appearance. Upon her return, the young girl has quite won her heart. It 
really were a pity if such a pretty, respectable girl remained in a public-house. 
She is very pretty; is she not, Mr. Thostrup?” 

“Very pretty!” answered Otto, becoming crimson, for Sophie said this with an 
emphasis which was not without meaning. 

The following day, at an early hour, Otto found himself at the merchant’s. 

Spite of the changeable weather of our climate, all the ladies were in their 
best dresses. Three persons must sit upon each seat. Hans Peter and the lover had 
their place beside the coachman. It was a long time before the cold meat, the 
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provision for several days, was packed up, and the whole company were seated. 
At length, when they had got out of the city, Christiane recollected that they had 
forgotten the umbrellas, and that, after all, it would be good to have them. The 
coachman must go back for them, and meantime the carriage drew up before the 
Column of Liberty. The poor sentinel must now become an object of Miss 
Grethe’s interest. Several times the soldier glanced down upon his regimentals. 
He was a Krahwinkler, who had an eye to his own advantage. A man who rode 
past upon a load of straw occupied a high position. That was very interesting. 

Otto endeavored to give the conversation another direction. “Have not you 
seen the new poem which has just appeared, the ‘Letters of a Wandering 
Ghost?’” asked he, and sketched out their beauty and tendency. 

“Doubtless, very heavy blows are dealt!” said Mr. Berger, “the man must be 
witty — Baggesen to the very letter.” 

“The ‘Copenhagen Post’ is called the pump!” said Hans Peter. 

“That is superb!” cried Grethe. “Who does it attack besides?” 

“Folks in Soroe, and this ‘Holy Andersen,’ as they call him.” 

“Does he get something?” said Laide. “That I will grant him for his milk and 
water. He was so impolite toward the ladies!” 

“T like them to quarrel in this way!” said the merchant’s lady. “Heiberg will 
doubtless get his share also, and then he will reply in something merry.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Berger, “he always knows how to twist things in such a 
manner that one must laugh, and then it is all one to us whether he is right or 
not.” 

“This book is entirely for Heiberg,” said Otto. “The author is anonymous, and 
a clever man.” 

“Good Heavens! you are not the author, Mr. Thostrup?” cried Julle, and 
looked at him with a penetrating gaze. “You can manage such things so secretly! 
You think so highly of Heiberg: I remember well all the beautiful things you said 
of his ‘Walter the Potter’ and his ‘Psyche.’” 

Otto assured her that he could not confess to this honor. 

They reached Roeskelde in the forenoon, but Eva did not receive them. The 
excursion to Lethraborg was arranged; toward evening they should again return 
to the inn, and then Eva would certainly appear. 

The company walked in the garden at Lethraborg: the prospect from the 
terrace was beautiful; they looked through the windows of the castle, and at 
length came to the conclusion that it would be best to go in. 

“There are such beautiful paintings, people say!” remarked the lover. 

“We must see them,” cried all the ladies. 

“Do you often visit the picture-gallery of the Christiansborg>” inquired Otto. 


“T cannot say that we do!” returned Mrs. Berger. “You well know that what is 
near one seldom sees, unless one makes a downright earnest attempt, and that we 
have not yet done. Besides, not many people go up: that wandering about the 
great halls is so wearying.” 

“There are splendid pieces by Ruysdal!” said Otto. 

“Salvator Rosa’s glorious ‘Jonas’ is well worth looking at!” 

“Yes, we really must go at once, whilst our little Maja is here. It does not cost 
more than the Exhibition, and we were there three times last year. The view from 
the castle windows toward the canal, as well as toward the ramparts, is so 
beautiful, they say.” 

The company now viewed the interior of Lethraborg, and then wandered 
through the garden and in the wood. The trees had their autumnal coloring, but 
the whole presented a variety of tints far richer than one finds in summer. The 
dark fir-trees, the yellow beeches and oaks, whose outermost branches had sent 
forth light green shoots, presented a most picturesque effect, and formed a 
splendid foreground to the view over old Leire, the royal city, now a small 
village, and across the bay to the splendid cathedral. 

“That resembles a scene in a theatre!” cried Mrs. Berger, and immediately the 
company were deep in dramatic affairs. 

“Such a decoration they should have in the royal theatre!” said Hans Peter. 

“Yes, they should have many such!” said Grethe. “They should have some 
other pieces than those they have. I know not how it is with our poets; they have 
no inventive power. Relate the droll idea which thou hadst the other day for a 
new piece!” said she to her lover, and stroked his cheeks. 

“O,” said he, and affected a kind of indifference, “that was only an idea such 
as one has very often. But it might become a very nice piece. When the curtain is 
drawn up, one should see close upon the lamps the gable-ends of two houses. 
The steep roofs must go down to the stage, so that it is only half a yard wide, and 
this is to represent a watercourse between the two houses. In each garret a poor 
but interesting family should dwell, and these should step forth into the 
watercourse, and there the whole piece should be played.” 

“But what should then happen?” asked Otto. 

“Yes,” said the lover, “I have not thought about that; but see, there is the idea! 
I am no poet, and have too much to do at the counting-house, otherwise one 
might write a little piece.” 

“Heavens! Heiberg ought to have the idea!” said Grethe. 

“No, then it would be a vaudeville,” said the lover, “and I cannot bear them.” 

“O, it might be made charming!” cried Grethe. “I see the whole piece! how 
they clamber about the roofs! The idea is original, thou sweet friend!” 


By evening the family were again in Roeskelde. 

The merchant sought for Eva. Otto inquired after her, so did Hans Peter also, 
and all three received the same answer. 

“She is no longer here.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


“T wish I was air, that I could beat my wings, could chase 
the clouds, and try to fly over the mountain summits: that 
would be life.” — F. RUCKERT. 


The first evening after Otto’s return to Copenhagen he spent with Sophie, and 
the conversation turned upon his little journey. “The pretty Eva has vanished!” 
said he. 

“You had rejoiced in the prospect of this meeting, had you not?” asked 
Sophie. 

No, not in the least!” answered Otto. 

“And you wish to make me believe that? She is really pretty, and has 
something so unspeakably refined, that a young gentleman might well be 
attracted by her. With my brother it is not all quite right in this respect; but, 
candidly speaking, I am in great fear on your account, Mr. Thostrup. Still waters 
— you know the proverb? I might have spared you the trouble. The letter which 
I received a few evenings ago informed me of her departure. Mamma has taken 
her with her. It seemed to her a sin to leave that sweet, innocent girl in a public- 
house. The host and hostess were born upon our estate, and look very much up 
to my mother; and as Eva will certainly gain by the change, the whole affair was 
soon settled. It is well that she is come under mamma’s oversight.” 

“The girl is almost indifferent to me!” said Otto. 

“Almost!” repeated Sophie. “But this almost, how many degrees of warmth 
does it contain? ‘O Vérité! Ou sont les autels et tes prétres?’” added she, and 
smiling raised her finger. 

“Time will show how much you are in error!” answered Otto with much 
calmness. 

The lady of the house now entered, she had made various calls; everywhere 
the Ghost’s Letters were the subject of conversation, and now the conversation 
took the same direction. 

It was often renewed. Otto was a very frequent guest at the house. The ladies 
sat at their embroidery frames and embroidered splendid pieces of work, and 
Otto must again read the “Letters of the Wandering Ghost;” after this they began 
“Calderon,” in whom Sophie found something resembling the anonymous 
author. The world of poetry afforded subjects for discourse, and every-day life 
intermingled its light, gay scenes; if Wilhelm joined them, he must give them 
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music, and all remarked that his fantasies were become far richer, far softer. He 
had gained his touch from Weyse, said they. No one thought how much one may 
learn from one’s own heart. With this exception he was the same joyous youth as 
ever. No one thought of him and Eva together. Since that evening when the 
friends had almost quarreled, he had never mentioned her name; but Otto had 
remarked how when any female figure met them, Wilhelm’s eyes flashed, and 
how, in society, he singled out the most beautiful. Otto said jokingly to him, that 
he was getting oriental thoughts. Oehlenschlager’s “Helge,” and Goethe’s Italian 
sonnets were now Wilhelm’s favorite reading. The voluptuous spirit of these 
poems agreed with the dreams which his warm feelings engendered. It was 
Eva’s beauty — her beauty alone which had awoke this feeling in him; the 
modesty and poverty of the poor girl had captivated him still more, and caused 
him to forget rank and condition. At the moment when he would approach her, 
she was gone. The poison was now in his blood. If is gay and happy spirit did 
not meanwhile let him sink into melancholy and meditation; his feeling for 
beauty was excited, as he himself expressed it. In thought he pressed beauty to 
his heart, but only in thought — but even this is sin, says the Gospel. 

Otto, on the contrary, moved in the lists of philosophy and poetry. Here his 
soul conceived beauty — inspired, he expressed it; and Sophie’s eyes flashed, 
and rested with pleasure on him. This flattered him and increased his 
inspirations. For many years no winter had been to him so pleasant, had passed 
away so rich in change as this; he caught at the fluttering joy and yet there were 
moments when the though pressed upon him— “Life is hastening away, and I do 
not enjoy it.” In the midst of his greatest happiness he experienced a strange 
yearning after the changing life of travel. Paris glanced before his eyes like a star 
of fortune. 

“Out into the bustling world!” said he so often to Wilhelm, that the same 
thought was excited in him. “In the spring we will travel!” Now were plans 
formed; circumstances were favorable. Thus in the coming spring, in April, the 
still happier days should begin. 

“We will fly to Paris!” said Wilhelm; “to joy and pleasure!” 

Joy and pleasure were to be found at home, and were found: we will 
introduce the evening which brought them; perhaps we shall also find something 
more than joy and pleasure. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


“A midsummer day’s entertainment — but how? In February? Yea, 
some here and behold it!” — DR. BALFUNGO. 


With us the students form no Burschenschafts, have no colors. The professors do 
not alone in the chair come into connection with them; the only difference is that 
which exists between young and old scholars. Thus they come in contact with 
each other, thus they participate in their mutual pleasures. We will spend an 
evening of this kind in the Students’ Club, and then see for ourselves whether 
Miss Sophie were right when she wished she were a man, merely that she might 
be a student and member of this club. We choose one evening in particular, not 
only that we may seek a brilliant moment, but because this evening can afford us 
more than a description. 

An excursion to the park had often been discussed in the club. They wished to 
hire the Caledonia steam-packet. But during the summer months the number of 
members is less; the majority are gone to the provinces to visit their relations. 
Winter, on the contrary, assembles them all. This time, also, is the best for great 
undertakings. The long talked of excursion to the park was therefore fixed for 
Carnival Monday, the 14th of February, 1831. Thus ran the invitations to the 
professors and older members. “It will be too cold for me,” replied one. “Must 
one take a carriage for one’s self?” asked mother. No, the park was removed to 
Copenhagen. In the Students’ Club itself, in the Boldhuus Street, No. 225, was 
the park-hill with its green trees, its swings, and amusements. See, only the 
scholars of the Black School could have such ideas! 

The evening of the 114th of February drew near. The guests assembled in the 
rooms on the first floor. Meanwhile all was arranged in the second story. Those 
who represented jugglers were in their places. A thundering cracker was the 
steamboat signal, and now people hastened to the park, rushing up-stairs, where 
two large rooms had, with great taste and humor, been converted into the park- 
hill. Large fir-trees concealed the walls — you found yourself in a complete 
wood. The doors which connected the two rooms were decorated with sheets, so 
that it looked as if you were going through a tent. Hand-organs played, drums 
and trumpets roared, and from tents and stages the hawkers shouted one against 
the other. It was a noise such as is heard in the real park when the hubbub has 
reached its height. The most brilliant requisites of the real park were found here, 
and they were not imitated; they were the things themselves. Master Jakel’s own 


puppets had been hired; a student, distinguished by his complete imitation of the 
first actors, represented them by the puppets. The fortress of Frederiksteen was 
the same which we have already seen in the park. “The whole cavalry and 
infantry, — here a fellow without a bayonet, there a bayonet without a fellow!” 
The old Jew sat under his tree where he announced his fiftieth park jubilee: here 
a student ate flax, there another exhibited a bear; Polignac stood as a wax figure 
outside a cabinet. The Magdalene convent exhibited its little boxes, the drum- 
major beat most lustily, and from a near booth came the real odor of warm 
wafer-cakes. The spring even, which presented itself in the outer room, was full 
of significance. Certainly it was only represented by a tea-urn concealed between 
moss and stones, but the water was real water, brought from the well in 
Christiansborg. Astounding and full of effect was the multitude of sweet young 
girls who showed themselves. Many of the youngest students who had feminine 
features were dressed as ladies; some of them might even be called pretty. Who 
that then saw the fair one with the tambourine can have forgotten her? The 
company crowded round the ladies. The professors paid court to them with all 
propriety, and, what was best of all, some ladies who were less successful 
became jealous of the others. Otto was much excited; the noise, the bustle, the 
variety of people, were almost strikingly given. Then came the master of the 
fire-engines, with his wife and little granddaughter; then three pretty peasant 
girls; then the whole Botanical Society, with their real professor at their head. 
Otto seated himself in a swing; an itinerant flute-player and a drummer deafened 
him with dissonances. A young lady, one of the beauties, in a white dress, and 
with a thin handkerchief over her shoulders, approached and threw herself into 
his arms. It was Wilhelm! but Otto found his likeness to Sophie stronger than he 
had ever before noticed it to be; and therefore the blood rushed to his cheeks 
when the fair one threw her arms around him, and laid her cheek upon his: he 
perceived more of Sophie than of Wilhelm in this form. Certainly Wilhelm’s 
features were coarser — his whole figure larger than Sophie’s; but still Otto 
fancied he saw Sophie, and therefore these marked gestures, this reeling about 
with the other students, offended his eyes. When Wilhelm seated himself on his 
knee, and pressed his cheek to his, Otto felt his heart beat as in fever; it sent a 
stream of fire through his blood: he thrust him away, but the fair one continued 
to overwhelm him with caresses. 

There now commenced, in a so-called Krahwinkel theatre, the comedy, in 
which were given the then popular witticisms of Kellerman. 

The lady clung fast to Otto, and flew dancing with him through the crowd. 
The heat, the noise, and, above all, the exaggerated lacing, affected Wilhelm; he 
felt unwell. Otto led him to a bench and would have unfastened his dress, but all 


the young ladies, true to their part, sprang forward, pushed Otto aside, 
surrounded their sick companion and concealed her, whilst they tore up the dress 
behind so that she might have air: but, God forbid! no gentleman might see it. 
Toward evening a song was commenced, a shot was heard, and the last verse 
announced: — 
“The gun has been fired, the vessel must fly 
To the town from the green wood shady. 
Come, friends, now we to the table will hie, 
A gentleman and a fair lady.” 
And now all rushed with the speed of a steamboat downstairs, and soon sat in 
gay rows around the covered tables. 
Wilhelm was Otto’s lady — the Baron was called the Baroness; the glasses 
resounded, and the song commenced: — 
“These will drink our good king’s health, 
Will drink it here, his loyal students.” 
And that patriotic song: — 
“T know a land up in the North 
Where it is good to be.” 
It concluded with — 
“An hurrah 
For the king and the rescript!” 
In joy one must embrace everything joyful, and that they did. Here was the 
joy of youth in youthful hearts. 
“No condition’s like the student’s; 
He has chosen the better way!” 
so ran the concluding verse of the following song, which ended with the toast, 
“For her of whom the heart dreams ever, 
But whom the lips must never name!” 
It was then that Wilhelm seemed to glow with inward fire; he struck his glass 
so violently against Otto’s that it broke, and the wine was spilt. 
“A health to the ladies!” cried one of the signors. 
“A health to the ladies!” resounded from the different rooms, which were all 
converted into the banquet-hall. 
The ladies rose, stood upon their chairs, some even upon the table, bowed, 
and returned thanks for the toast. 
“No, no,” whispered Otto to Wilhelm, at the same time pulling him down. “In 
this dress you resemble your sister so much, that it is quite horrible to me to see 
you act a part so opposed to her character!” 


“And your eyes,” Said Wilhelm, smiling, “resemble two eyes which have 
touched my heart. A health to first love!” cried he, and struck his glass against 
Otto’s so that the half of his wine was again lost. 

The champagne foamed, and amidst noise and laughter, as during the 

carnival joy, a new song refreshed the image of the nark which they had 

just left: — “Here if green trees were not growing 

Fresh as on yon little hill, 
Heard we not the fountains flowing, 
We in sooth should see them still! 
Tents were filled below, above, 
Filled with everything but love! 
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Here went gratis brushing-boys — Graduated have they all! 
Here stood, who would think it, sir? 
A student as a trumpeter!” 

“A health to the one whose eyes mine resemble!” whispered Otto, carried 
along with the merriment. 

“That health we have already drunk!” answered Wilhelm, “but we cannot do 
a good thing too often.” 

“Then you still think of Eva?” 

“She was beautiful! sweet! who knows what might have happened had she 
remained here? Her fate has fallen into mamma’s hands, and she and the other 
exalted Nemesis must now conduct the affair: I wash my hands of it.” 

“Are you recovered?” asked Otto. “But when you see Eva again in the 
summer?” 

“T hope that I shall not fall sick,” replied Wilhelm; “I have a strong 
constitution. But we must now hasten up to the dance.” 

All rushed from the tables, and up-stairs, where the park was arranged. There 
was now only the green wood to be seen. Theatres and booths had been 
removed. Gay paper-lamps hung among the branches, a large orchestra played, 
and a half-bacchanalian wood-ball commenced. Wilhelm was Otto’s partner, but 
after the first dance the lady sought out for herself a more lively cavalier. 

Otto drew back toward the wall where the windows were concealed by the 
boughs of Fir-tree. His eye followed Wilhelm, whose great resemblance to 
Sophie made him melancholy; his hand accidentally glided through the branches 
and touched the window-seat; there lay a little bird — it was dead! 


To increase the illusion they had bought a number of birds, which should fly 
about during the park-scene, but the poor little creatures had died from fright at 
the wild uproar. In the windows and comers they lay dead. It was one of these 
birds that Otto found. 

“Tt is dead!” said he to Wilhelm, who approached him. 

“Now, that is capital!” returned the friend; “here you have something over 
which you may be sentimental!” 

Otto would not reply. 

“Shall we dance a Scotch waltz?” asked Wilhelm laughing, and the wine and 
his youthful blood glowed in his cheeks. 

“T wish you would put on your own dress!” said Otto. “You resemble, as I 
said before, your sister” — 

“And I am my sister,” interrupted Wilhelm, in his wantonness. “And as a 
reward for your charming readings aloud, for your excellent conversation, and 
the whole of your piquant amiability, you shall now be paid with a little kiss!” 
He pressed his lips to Otto’s forehead; Otto thrust him back and left the 
company. 

Several hours passed before he could sleep; at length he was forced to laugh 
over his anger: what mattered it if Wilhelm resembled his sister? 

The following morning Otto paid her a visit. All listened with lively interest 
to his description of the merry St. John’s day in February. He also related how 
much Wilhelm had resembled his sister, and how unpleasant this had been to 
him; and they laughed. During the relation, however, Otto could not forbear 
drawing a comparison. How great a difference did he now find! Sophie’s beauty 
was of quite another kind! Never before had he regarded her in this light. Of the 
kisses which Wilhelm had given him, of course, they did not speak; but Otto 
thought of them, thought of them quite differently to what he had done before, 
and — the ways of Cupid are strange! We will now see how affairs stand after 
advancing fourteen days. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


“Huzza for Copenhagen and for Paris! may they both flourish!” 
The Danes in Paris by HEIBERG. 


Wilhelm’s cousin, Joachim, had arrived from Paris. We remember the young 
officer, out of whose letters Wilhelm had sent Otto a description of the struggle 
of the July days. As an inspired hero of liberty had he returned; struggling 
Poland had excited his lively interest, and he would willingly have combated in 
Warsaw’s ranks. His mind and his eloquence made him doubly interesting. The 
combat of the July days, of which he had been an eye-witness, he described to 
them. Joachim was handsome; he had an elegant countenance with sharp 
features, and was certainly rather pale — one might perhaps have called him 
worn with dissipation, had it not been for the brightness of his eyes, which 
increased in conversation. The fine dark eyebrow, and even the little mustache, 
gave the countenance all expression which reminded one of fine English steel- 
engravings. His figure was small, almost slender, but the proportions were 
beautiful. The animation of the Frenchman expressed itself in every motion, but 
at the same time there was in him a certain determination which seemed to say: 
“T am aware of my own intellectual superiority!” 

He interested every one: Otto also listened with pleasure when Cousin 
Joachim related his experiences, but when all eyes were turned toward the 
narrator, Otto fixed his suddenly upon Sophie, and found that she could 
moderate his attentions. Joachim addressed his discourse to all, but at the points 
of interest his glance rested alone on the pretty cousin! “She interests him!” said 
Otto to himself. “And Cousin Joachim?” Yes, he relates well; but had we only 
traveled we should not be inferior to him!” 

“Charles X. was a Jesuit!” said Joachim; “he strove after an unrestrained 
despotism, and laid violent hands on the Charter. The expedition against Algiers 
was only a glittering fire-work arranged to flatter the national pride — all glitter 
and falseness! Like Peirronnet, through an embrace he would annihilate the 
Charter.” 

The conversation now turned from the Jesuits to the Charter and Polignac. 
The minute particulars, which only an eyewitness can relate, brought the 
struggle livingly before their eyes. They saw the last night, the extraordinary 
activity in the squares where the balls were showered, and in the streets where 
the barricades were erected. Overturned wagons and carts, barrels and stones, 


were heaped upon each other — even the hundred year-old trees of the 
Boulevards were cut down to form barricades: the struggle began, Frenchman 
fought against Frenchman — for liberty and country they sacrificed their life. 

[Note: 

“Ceux qui pieusement sont morts pour la patrie 

Ont droit qu’a leur cerceuil la foule vienne et prie: 

Entre le plus beaux noms, leur nom est le plus beau. 

Toute gloire, prés d’eux, passe et tombe éphémere 

Et, comme ferait une mére, 

La voix d’un peuple entier les berce en leur tombeau!” 

— VICTOR HUGO. ] 

And he described the victory and Louis Philippe, whom he admired and 
loved. 

“That was a world event,” said the man of business. “It electrified both king 
and people. They still feel the movement. Last year was an extraordinary year!” 

“For the Copenhageners also,” said Otto, “there were three colors. These 
things occupied the multitude with equal interest: the July Revolution, the 
‘Letters of a Wandering Ghost,’ and Kellermann’s ‘Berlin Wit.’” 

“Now you are bitter, Mr. Thostrup,” said the lady of the house. “The really 
educated did not occupy themselves with these Berlin ‘Eckensteher’ which the 
multitude have rendered national!” 

“But they hit the right mark!” said Otto; “they met with a reception from the 
citizens and people in office.” 

“That I can easily believe,” remarked Joachim; “that is like the people here 

“That is like the people abroad!” said the hostess. “In Paris they pass over still 
more easily from a revolution, in which they themselves have taken part, to a 
review by Jules Janin, or to a new step of Taglioni’s, and from that to ‘une 
histoire scandaleuse!’” 

“No, my gracious lady, of the last no one takes any notice — it belongs to the 
order of the day!” 

“That I can easily believe!” said Miss Sophie. 

The man of business now inquired after the Chamber. The cousin’s answer 
was quite satisfactory. The lady of the house wished to hear of the flower- 
markets, and of the sweet little inclosed gardens in the Places. Sophie wished to 
hear of Victor Hugo. She received a description of him, of his abode in the Place 
Royale, and of the whole Europe littéraire beside. Cousin Joachim was 
extremely interesting. 

Otto did not pay another visit for two days. 

“Where have you been for so long?” asked Sophie, when he came again. 
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“With my books!” replied he: there lay a gloomy expression in his eyes. 

“O, you should have come half an hour earlier — our cousin was here! He 
was describing to me the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. O, quite excellently!” 

“He is an interesting young man!” said Otto. 

“The glorious garden!” pursued Sophie, without remarking the emphasis with 
which Otto had replied. “Do you not remember, Mr. Thostrup, how Barthélemi 
has spoken of it? ‘Ou tout homme, qui réve a son pays absent, Retrouve ses 
parfums et son air caressant.’ In it there is a whole avenue with cages, in which 
are wild beasts, — lions and tigers! In small court-yards, elephants and buffaloes 
wander about at liberty! Giraffes nibble the branches of high trees! In the middle 
of the garden are the courts for bears, only there is a sort of well in which the 
bears walk about; it is surrounded by no palisades, and you stand upon the 
precipitous edge! There our cousin stood!” 

“But he did not precipitate himself down!” said Otto, with indifference. 

“What is the matter?” asked Sophie. “Are you in your elegiac mood? You 
look as I imagine Victor Hugo when he has not made up his mind about the 
management of his tragic catastrophe!” 

“That is my innate singularity!” replied Otto. “I should have pleasure in 
springing down among the bears of which you relate!” 

“And in dying?” asked Sophie. “No, you must live. ‘C’est le bonheur de vivre 
Qui fait la gloire de mourir.’” 

“You speak a deal of French to-day,” said Otto, with a friendliness of manner 
intended to soften the bitterness of the tone. “Perhaps your conversation with the 
lieutenant was in that language?” 

“French interests me the most!” replied she. “I will ask our cousin to speak it 
often with me. His accent is excellent, and he is himself a very interesting man!” 

“No doubt of it!” answered Otto. 

“You will remain and dine with us?” said the lady of the house, who now 
entered. 

Otto did not feel well. 

“These are only whims,” said Sophie. 

The ladies made merry, and Otto remained. Cousin Joachim came and was 
interesting — very interesting, said all. He related of Paris, spoke also of 
Copenhagen, and drew comparisons. The quietness of home had made an 
especial impression on him. 

“People here,” said he, “go about as if they bore some heavy grief, or some 
joy, which they might not express. If one goes into a coffee-house, it is just as if 
one entered a house of mourning. Each one seats himself, a newspaper in his 
hand, in a corner. That strikes one when one comes from Paris! One naturally 


has the thought, — Can these few degrees further north bring so much cold into 
the blood? There is the same quiet in our theatre. Now I love this active life. The 
only boldness the public permits itself is hissing a poor author; but a wretched 
singer, who has neither tone nor manner, a miserable actress, will be endured, 
nay, applauded by good friends — an act of compassion. She is so fearful! she is 
so good! In Paris people hiss. The decoration master, the manager, every one 
there receives his share of applause or blame. Even the directors are there hissed, 
if they manage badly.” 

“You are preaching a complete revolution in our theatrical kingdom!” said the 
lady of the house. “The Copenhageners cannot ever become Parisians, and 
neither should they.” 

“The theatre is here, as well as there, the most powerful organ of the people’s 
life. It has the greatest influence, and ours stands high, very high, when one 
reflects in what different directions it must extend its influence. Our only theatre 
must accommodate itself, and represent, at the same time, the Theatre Francais, 
the grand Opera, the Vaudeville, and Saint-Martin; it must comprehend all kinds 
of theatrical entertainments. The same actors who to-day appear in tragedy, must 
to-morrow show themselves in a comedy or vaudeville. We have actors who 
might compare themselves with the best in Paris — only one is above all ours, 
but, also, above all whom I have seen in Europe, and this one is Mademoiselle 
Mars. You will, doubtless, consider the reason extraordinary which gives this 
one, in my opinion, the first place. This is her age, which she so completely 
compels you to forget. She is still pretty; round, without being called fat. It is not 
through rouge, false hair, or false teeth, that she procures herself youth; it lies in 
her soul, and from thence it flows into every limb — every motion becomes 
charming! She fills you with astonishment! her eyes are full of expression, and 
her voice is the most sonorous which I know! It is indeed music! How can one 
think of age when one is affected by an immortal soul? I rave about Léontine 
Fay, but the old Mars has my heart. There is also a third who stands high with 
the Parisians — Jenny Vertpré, at the Gymnase Dramatique, but she would be 
soon eclipsed were the Parisians to see our Demoiselle Patges. She possesses 
talent which will shine in every scene. Vertpré has her loveliness, her whims, but 
not her Proteus-genius, her nobility. I saw Vertpré in ‘La Reine de Seize Ans,’ 
— a piece which we have not yet; but she was only a saucy soubrette in royal 
splendor — a Pernille of Holberg’s, as represented by a Parisian. We have 
Madame Wexschall, and we have Frydendal! Were Denmark only a larger 
country, these names would sound throughout Europe!” 

He now described the decorations in the “Sylphide,” in “Natalia,” and in 
various other ballets, the whole splendor, the whole magnificence. 


“But our orchestra is excellent!” said Miss Sophie. 

“Tt certainly contains several distinguished men,” answered Joachim; “but 
must one speak of the whole? Yes, you know I am not musical, and cannot 
therefore express myself in an artistical manner about music, but certain it is that 
something lay in my ear, in my feeling, which, in Paris, whispered to me, “That 
is excellent!’ Here, on the contrary, it cries, ‘With moderation! with 
moderation!’ The voice is the first; she is the lady; the instruments, on the 
contrary, are the cavaliers who shall conduct the former before the public. 
Gently they should take her by the hand; she must stand quite foremost; but here 
the instruments thrust her aside, and it is to me as if each instrument would have 
the first place, and constantly shouted, ‘Here am I! here am I!” 

“That sounds very well!” said Sophie; “but one may not believe you! You 
have fallen in love with foreign countries, and, therefore, at home everything 
must be slighted.” 

“By no means! The Danish ladies, for instance, appear the prettiest, the most 
modest whom I have known.” 

“Appear?” repeated Otto. 

“Joachim possesses eloquence,” said the lady of the house. 

“That has developed itself abroad!” answered he: “here at home there are 
only two ways in which it can publicly develop itself — in the pulpit, and at a 
meeting in the shooting-house. Yet it is true that now we are going to have a 
Diet and a more political life. I feel already, in anticipation, the effect; we shall 
only live for this life, the newspapers will become merely political, the poets 
sing politics the painters choose scenes from political life. “C’est un Uebergang)’ 
as Madame La Fléche says. [Author’s Note: Holberg’s Jean de France.] 
Copenhagen is too small to be a great, and too great to be a small city. See, there 
lies the fault!” 

Otto felt an irresistible desire to contradict him in most things which he said 
about home. But the cousin parried every bold blow with a joke. 

“Copenhagen must be the Paris of the North,” said he, “and that it certainly 
would become in fifty, or twice that number of years. The situation was far more 
beautiful than that of the city of the Seine. The marble church must be elevated, 
and become a Pantheon, adorned with the works of Thorwaldsen and other 
artists; Christiansborg, a Louvre, whose gallery you visit; Oster Street and 
Pedermadsen’s passage, arcades such as are in Paris, covered with glass roofs 
and flagged, shops on both sides, and in the evening, when thousands of gas- 
lamps burnt, here should be the promenade; the esplanades would be the 
Champs Elysées, with swings and slides, music, and mats de cocagne. [Author’s 
Note: High smooth poles, to the top of which victuals, clothes, or money are 


attached. People of the lower classes then try to climb up and seize the prizes. 
The best things are placed at the very top of the pole.] On the Peblinger Lake, as 
on the Seine, there should be festive water excursions made. Voila!” exclaimed 
he, “that would be splendid!” 

“That might be divine!” said Sophie. 

Animation and thought lay in the cousin’s countenance; his fine features 
became striking from their expression. Thus did his image stamp itself in Otto’s 
soul, thus did it place itself beside Sophie’s image as she stood there, with her 
large brown eyes, round which played thought and smiles, whilst they rested on 
the cousin. The beautifully formed white hand, with its taper fingers, played with 
the curls which fell over her cheeks. Otto would not think of it. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


“And if I have wept alone, it is my own sorrow.” — GOETHE 


Latterly Otto had been but seldom at Mr. Berger’s. He had no interest about the 
merchant’s home. The family showed him every politeness and mark of 
confidence; but his visits became every week more rare. Business matters, 
however, led him one day there. 

Chance or fate, as we call it, if the shadow of a consequence shows itself, 
caused Maren to pass through the anteroom when Otto was about taking his 
departure. She was the only one of the ladies at home. In three weeks she would 
return to Lemvig. She said that she could not boast of having enjoyed Mr. 
Thostrup’s society too often. 

“Your old friends interest you no longer!” added she, somewhat gravely. 
With this exception she had amused herself very well in the city, had seen 
everything but the stuffed birds, and these she should see to-morrow. She had 
been seven times in the theatre, and had seen the “Somnambule” twice. 
However, she had not seen “Der Frieschiitz,” and she had an especial desire to 
see this on account of the wolf-glen. At Aarhuus there was a place in the wood, 
said she, called the wolf-glen; this she knew, and now wished to see whether it 
resembled the one on the stage. 

“May I then greet Rosalie from you?” she asked at length. 

“You will still remain three weeks here,” said Otto: “it is too soon to speak of 
leave-taking.” 

“But you scarcely ever come here,” returned she. “You have better places to 
go to! The Baron’s sister certainly sees you oftener; she is said to be a pretty and 
very clever girl: perhaps one may soon offer one’s congratulations?” 

Otto became crimson. 

“In spring you will travel abroad,” pursued she; “we shall not then see you in 
Jutland: yes, perhaps you will never go there again! That will make old Rosalie 
sad: she thinks so incredibly much of you. In all the letters which I have received 
here there were greetings to Mr. Thostrup. Yes, I have quite a multitude of them 
for you; but you do not come to receive them, and I dare not pay a visit to such a 
young gentleman. For the sake of old friendship let me, at least, be the first who 
can relate at home of the betrothal!” 

“How can you have got such a thought?” replied Otto. “I go to so many 
houses where there are young ladies; if my heart had anything to do with it, I 


should have a bad prospect. I have great esteem for Miss Sophie; I speak with 
her as with you, that is all. I perceive that the air of Copenhagen has affected 
you; here in the city they are always betrothing people. This comes from the 
ladies in the house here. How could you believe such stories?” 

Maren also joked about it, but after they had parted she seated herself in a 
comer, drew her little apron over her head and wept; perhaps because she should 
soon leave the lively city, where she had been seven times to the theatre, and yet 
had not seen the wolf-glen. 

“Betrothed!” repeated Otto to himself, and thought of Sophie, of the cousin, 
and of his own childhood, which hung like a storm-cloud in his heaven. Many 
thoughts passed through his mind: he recollected the Christmas Eve on which he 
had seen Sophie for the first time, when she, as one of the Fates, gave him the 
number. He had 33, she 34; they were united by the numbers following each 
other. He received the pedigree, and was raised to her nobility. The whole joke 
had for him a signification. He read the verse again which had accompanied it. 
The conclusion sounded again and again in his ears:— “From this hour forth thy 
soul high rank hath won her, Nor will forget thy knighthood and thy honor!” 

“O Sophie!” he exclaimed aloud, and the fire which had long smouldered in 
his blood now burst forth in flames. “Sophie! thee must I press to my heart!” He 
lost himself in dreams. Dark shapes disturbed them. “Can she then be happy? 
Can I? The picture which she received where the covering of ice was broken and 
the faithful dog watched in vain, is also significant. That is the fulfillment of 
hopes. I sink, and shall never return!” 

The image of the cousin mingled in his dreams. That refined countenance 
with the little mustache looked forth saucily and loquaciously; and Sophie’s eyes 
he saw rest upon the cousin, whilst her white hand played with the brown curls 
which fell over her cheek. 

“O Sophie!” sighed Otto, and fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XXX 


... We live through others, 
We think we are others; we seem 
Others to be... And so think others of us.” 
SCHEFER. 


When the buds burst forth we will burst forth also! had Otto and Wilhelm often 
said. Their plan was, in the spring to travel immediately to Paris, but on their 
way to visit the Rhine, and to sail from Cologne to Strasburg. 

“Yes, one must see the Rhine first!” said Cousin Joachim; “when one has 
seen Switzerland and Italy, it does not strike one nearly as much. That must be 
your first sight; but you should not see it in spring, but toward autumn. When the 
vines have their full variety of tint, and the heavy grapes hang from the stems, 
see, it is then the old ruins stand forth. These are the gardens of the Rhine! 
Another advantage which you have in going there in autumn is that you then 
enter Paris in winter, and that one must do; then one does not come post festum; 
then is the heyday of gayety — the theatre, the soirées, and everything which can 
interest the beau monde.” 

Although Otto did not generally consider the cousin’s words of much weight, 
he this time entered wonderfully into his views. “It would certainly be the most 
prudent to commence their journey toward autumn,” he thought: “there could be 
no harm in preparing themselves a little more for it!” 

“That is always good!” said Joachim; “but, what is far more advantageous 
abroad than all the preparations you can make at home, is said in a few words — 
give up all intercourse with your own country-people! Nowadays every one 
travels! Paris is not now further from us than Hamburg was some thirty years 
ago. When I was in Paris I found there sixteen or seventeen of my countrymen. 
O, how they kept together! Eleven of them dwelt in the same hotel: they drank 
coffee together, walked out together, went to the restaurateur’s together, and 
took together half a bench in the theatre. That is the most foolish thing a person 
can do! I consider travelling useful for every one, from the prince to the 
travelling journeyman. But we allow too many people to travel! We are not rich, 
therefore restrictions should be made. The creative artist, the poet, the engineer, 
and the physician must travel; but God knows why theologians should go forth. 
They can become mad enough at home! They come into Catholic countries, and 
then there is an end of them! Wherefore should book-worms go forth? They shut 


themselves up in the diligence and in their chambers, rummage a little in the 
libraries, but not so much as a pinch of snuff do they do us any good when they 
return! Those who cost the most generally are of the least use, and bring the 
country the least honor! I, thank God! paid for my journey myself, and am 
therefore free to speak my opinion!” 

We will now hear what Miss Sophie said, and therefore advance a few days. 

“We keep you then with us till August!” said she, once when she was alone 
with Otto. “That is wise! You can spend some time with us in Funen, and gather 
strength for your journey. Yes, the journey will do you good!” 

“T hope so!” answered Otto. “I am perhaps able to become as interesting as 
your cousin, as amiable!” 

“That would be requiring too much from you!” said Sophie, bantering him. 
“You will never have his humor, his facility in catching up character. You will 
only preach against the depravity of the Parisians; you will only be able to 
appreciate the melancholy grandeur of Switzerland and the solitude of the 
Hungarian forests.” 

“You would make a misanthrope of me, which I by no means am.” 

“But you have an innate talent for this character!” answered Sophie. 
“Something will certainly be polished away by this journey, and it is on account 
of this change that I rejoice.” 

“Must one, then, have a light, fickle mood to please you?” asked Otto. 

“Yes, certainly!” answered Sophie, ironically. 

“Then it is true what your cousin told me!” said Otto. “If one will be fortunate 
with the ladies, one must at least be somewhat frivolous, fond of pleasure, and 
fickle, — that makes one interesting. Yes, he has made himself acquainted with 
the world, he has experience in everything!” 

“Yes, perfectly!” said Sophie, and laughed aloud. 

Otto was silent, with contracted brow. 

“T wish you sunshine!” said Sophie, and smiling raised her finger. Otto 
remained unchanged — he wrinkled his brow. 

“You must change very much!” said she, half gravely; and danced out of the 
room. 

Three weeks passed by, rich in great events in the kingdom of the heart; it 
was still a diplomatic secret: the eyes betrayed it by their pantomimic language, 
the mouth alone was silent, and it is after all the deciding power. 

Otto visited the merchant’s family. Maren had departed just the day before. In 
vain had she awaited his visit throughout the three weeks. 

“You quite forget your true friends!” said the ladies. “Believe us, Maja was a 
little angry with you, and yet we have messages. Now she is sailing over the salt 
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sea. 

This was not precisely the case; she was already on land, and just at this 
moment was driving over the brown heath, thinking of Copenhagen and the 
pleasures there, and of the sorrow also — it is so sad to be forgotten by a friend 
of childhood! Otto was so handsome, so clever — she did not dream at all how 
handsome and clever she herself would appear at home. Beauty and cleverness 
they had discovered in her before she left; now she had been in the capital, and 
that gives relief. 

The little birds fluttered round the carriage; perhaps they sang to her what 
should happen in two years: “Thou wilt be a bride, the secretary’s lovely little 
bride; thou shalt have both him and the musical-box! Thou wilt be the grandest 
lady in the town, and yet the most excellent mother. Thy first daughter shall be 
called Maja — that is a pretty name, and reminds thee of past days!” 


CHAPTER XXxXI 


“The monastery is still called ‘Andersskov’ (the wood of 
Anders) in memory of its being the habitation of the pious 
Anders. 


“The hill on which he awoke, comforted by sleep, is still 
called ‘Hvile héi’ (the hill of rest). A cross having a 
Latin inscription, half-effaced, marks the spot.” — J. L. 
HEIBERG. 


It was spring, fresh, life-bearing spring! Only one day and one night, and the 
birds of passage were back again; the woods made themselves once more young 
with green, odorous leaves; the Sound had its swimming Venice of richly laden 
vessels; only one day and one night, and Sophie was removed from Otto — they 
were divided by the salt sea; but it was spring in his heart; from it flew his 
thoughts, like birds of passage, to the island of Funen, and there sang of summer. 
Hope gave him more “gold and green woods” than the ships bear through the 
Sound, more than Zealand’s bays can show. Sophie at parting pressed his hand. 
In her eyes lay what his heart might hope and dream. 

He forgot that hope and dreams were the opposites of reality. 

Cousin Joachim had gone to Stockholm, and would not return either in the 
spring or summer to Funen. On the contrary, Otto intended to spend a few weeks 
at the country-seat; not before August would he and Wilhelm travel. There 
would at least be one happy moment, and many perhaps almost as happy. In his 
room stood a rose-bush, the first buds formed themselves, and opened their red 
lips — as pure and tender as these leaves was Sophie’s cheek: he bent over the 
flower, smiled and read there sweet thoughts which were related to his love. A 
rose-bud is a sweet mystery. 

“The myriad leaves enmaze 
Small labyrinthine ways 
Where spicy odor flows, 
Thou lovelv bud o’ the rose!” 

The day came on which Otto, after he had comfortably terminated his visits 
of leave-taking, at midday, in the company of three young students travelled 


away through Zealand. They had taken a carriage together as far as Slagelse, 
where, like Abraham’s and Lot’s shepherds, they should separate to the right and 
left. Otto remained alone, in order to travel post that night to Nyborg. It was only 
four o’clock in the afternoon, Otto had no acquaintance here, therefore it was but 
to take a walk. 

“There still exist remains of the old Antvorskov convent, [Author’s Note: The 
convent was founded by Waldemar I., 1177.] do there not?” asked he. 

“Yes, but very little!” answered the host. “The convent became a castle, the 
castle a private house, and now within the last few years, on account of the 
stones, it has been still more pulled down. You will find nothing old remaining, 
except here and there in the garden a piece of a red wall standing out. But the 
situation is beautiful! If you will only take the road toward the large village 
called Landsgrav, you are on the way to Korsder, and close to the cross of the 
holy Anders. It is a right pleasant excursion!” 

“Convent ruins and the holy cross!” said Otto; “that sounds quite romantic!” 
And he commenced his wanderings. 

A few scholars from the Latin school, with their books held together by a 
Strait, and then a square built lancer, who greeted in military style an elderly- 
young lady, who was seated behind a barricade of geraniums and wall flowers, 
were the only individuals he met with on his way. Yet Otto remarked that the 
windows were opened as he passed; people wanted to see who the stranger 
might be who was going up the street. 

A long avenue led from the town to the castle. On either side the way lay 
detached houses, with little gardens. Otto soon reached the remains of old 
Antvorskov. The way was red from the stones which were flung about, and were 
now ground to dust. Huge pieces of wall, where the mortar and stone were 
united in one piece, lay almost concealed among the high nettles. Rather more 
distant stood a solitary house of two stories. It was narrow, and whitewashed. A 
thick pilaster, such as one sees in churches, supported the strong wall. This was 
half of the last wing of the castle, — a mingling of the ancient and incident, of 
ruin and dwelling-house. 

Otto went into the garden, which was laid out upon the hill itself, and its 
terraces. Here were only young trees; but the walks were everywhere overgrown. 
The view stretched itself far over the plain, toward the Belt and Funen. He 
descended from the terrace down to the lowest wall. In this there yet remained a 
piece of an old tombstone, of the age of the convent, on which you perceived the 
trace of a female form; and near to this the figure of a skeleton, round which was 
twined a snake. Otto stood sunk in contemplation, when an old man, with two 
water-buckets suspended from a yoke on his shoulders, approached a near well. 


The old man was very ready to commence a conversation. He told of 
excavations, and of an underground passage which had not been discovered, but 
which, according to his opinion, was certainly in existence. So far they had only 
found a few walled-round spaces, which had most probably been prisons. In one 
of these was an iron chain fastened into the wall. But with regard to the 
underground passage, they had only not yet discovered the right place, for it 
must exist. It led from here, deep under the lake and forest, toward Sorée. There 
were large iron gates below. At Christmas one could hear how they were swung 
to and fro. “Whoever should have that which is concealed there,” said the old 
man, “would be a made man, and need not neither slip nor slide.” 

Otto looked at the solitary wing which rose up over the terrace. How splendid 
it had been here in former times! 

Close to the large wood, several miles in extent, which stretches itself on the 
other side of Sorde, down to the shore of the King’s Brook, lay the rich convent 
where Hans Tausen spoke what the Spirit inspired him with. Times changed; the 
convent vanished; 

“Halls of state 
Tower upon that spot elate; 
Where the narrow cell once stood;” 
[Author’s Note: Anders-skov, by Oehlenschlager. ] 

where the monks sang psalms, knights and ladies danced to the sound of 
beating drums: but these tone’s ceased; the blooming cheeks became dust. It was 
again quiet. Many a pleasant time did Holberg ride over from Sorée, through the 
green wood, to visit the steward of Antvorskov. Otto recollected what one of his 
daughters, when an old woman, had related to a friend of his. She was a child, 
and lay in the cradle, when old Holberg came riding there, with a little wheaten 
loaf and a small pot of preserve in his pocket — his usual provision on such little 
excursions. The steward’s young wife sat at her spinning-wheel. Holberg paced 
up and down the room with the husband; they were discussing politics. This 
interested the wife, and she joined in the conversation. Holberg turned round to 
her,— “I fancy the distaff speaks!” said he. This the wife could never forget. 
[Translator’s Note: Rokkehoved, distaff, means also dunce in Danish. | 

Otto smiled at this recollection of the witty but ungallant poet, quitted the 
garden, and went through a winding hollow way, where the luxuriant briers hung 
in rich masses over the stone fence. Slagelse, with its high hills in the 
background, looked picturesque. He soon reached Landsgrav. The sun went 
down as he walked over the field where the wooden cross stands, with its figure 
of the Redeemer, in memory of the holy Anders. Near it he perceived a man, 
who appeared to kneel. One hand held fast by the cross; in the other was a sharp 


knife, with which he was probably cutting out his name. He did not observe 
Otto. Near the man lay a box covered with green oil-cloth; and in the grass lay a 
knapsack, a pair of boots, and a knotty stick. It must be a wandering journeyman, 
or else a pedlar. 

Otto was about to return, when the stranger rose and perceived him. Otto 
stood as if nailed to the earth. It was the German Heinrich whom he saw before 
him. 

“Is not that Mr. Thostrup?” said the man and that horrible grinning smile 
played around his mouth. “No, that I did not expect!” 

“Does it go well with you, Heinrich?” asked Otto. 

“There’s room for things to mend!” replied Heinrich “It goes better with you! 
Good Lord, that you should become such a grand gentleman! Who would have 
thought it, when you rode on my knee, and I pricked you in the arm? Things go 
on strangely in this world! Have you heard of your sister? She was not so much 
spoiled as you! But she was a beautiful child!” 

“T have neither seen her nor my parents!” replied he, with a trembling which 
he strove to conquer. “Do you know where she is?” 

“T am always travelling!” said Heinrich; “but thus much I know, that she is 
still in Funen. Yes, she must take one of us, an unpretending husband! You can 
choose a genteel young lady for yourself. That’s the way when people are lucky. 
You will become a landed proprietor. Old Heinrich will then no doubt obtain 
permission to exhibit his tricks on your estate? But none of its will speak of 
former times! — of the red house on the Odense water!” This last he whispered 
quite low. “I shall receive a few shillings from you?” he asked. 

“You shall have more!” said Otto, and gave to him. “But I wish us to remain 
strangers to each other, as we are!” 

“Yes, certainly, certainly!” said Heinrich, and nodded affirmatively with his 
head, whilst his eyes rested on the gift Otto had presented him with. “Then you 
are no longer angry with my joke in Jutland?” asked he with a simpering smile, 
and kissed Otto’s hand. “I should not have known you then. Had you not shown 
me your shoulder, on which I saw the letters O and T which I myself had etched, 
it would never have occurred to me that we knew each other! But a light 
suddenly flashed across me. I should have said Otto Thostrup; but I said ‘Odense 
Tugt-huus.’ [Note: Odense house of correction.] That was not handsome of me, 
seeing you are such a good gentleman!” 

“Yes, now adieu!” said Otto, and extended to him unwillingly his hand. 

“There, our Saviour looks down upon us!” said the German Heinrich, and 
fixed his eyes upon the figure on the cross. “As certainly as He lives may you 
rely upon the silence of my mouth. He is my Redeemer, who hangs there on the 


cross, just as he is etched upon my skin, and as he stands along the high-roads in 
my father-land. Here is the only place in the whole country where the sign of the 
cross stands under the free heaven; here I worship: for you must know, Mr. 
Thostrup, I am not of your faith, but of the faith of the Virgin Mary. Here I have 
cut into the wood the holy sign, such as is placed over every door in my father- 
land, — an IJ, an H, and this S. In this is contained my own name; for H stands 
for Heinrich; I, for I myself; and S means Sinner; that is, I, Heinrich, Sinner. 
Now I have completed my worship, and you have given me a handsome skilling, 
I shall now go to my bed at the public-house; and if the girl is pretty, and lets 
one flatter her, I am still young enough, and shall fancy that I am Mr. Thostrup, 
and have won that most glorious, elegant young lady! Hurrah! it is a player’s life 
which we lead!” 

Otto left him, but heard how Heinrich sang: 

“Tri, ri, ro, 
The summer comes once mo! 
To beer, boys! to beer 
The winter lies in bands, O! 
And he who won’t come here, 
We’ll trounce him with our wands, O! 
YO, yo, yo, 
The summer comes once mo!” 

As, suddenly on a clear sunny day, a cloud can appear, extinguish the warm 
sunshine, conceal the green coast, and change everything into gray mist forms, 
so was it now with Otto, who had but just before felt himself so happy and full 
of youthful joy. 

“You can sleep quietly!” said the host, when Otto returned to Slagelse; “you 
shall be wakened early enough to leave with the mail.” 

But his rest was like a delirium. 

The post-horn sounded in the empty street; they rolled away — it was at 
daybreak. 

“Ts that a gallows?” inquired one of the travellers, and pointed toward the hill, 
where at this distance the cross looked like a stake. 

“That is the cross of the holy Anders!” replied Otto; and livingly stood before 
him the recollections of the evening before. 

“Does that really exist?” said the stranger. “I have read of it in the ‘Letters of 
a Wandering Ghost.’” 

This was a beautiful morning, the sun shone warmly, the sea was smooth as a 
mirror, and so much the faster did the steamboat glide away. The vessel with the 


mail, which had set sail two hours earlier, still lay not far from land. The sails 
hung down loosely; not a breeze stirred them. 

The steamboat glided close past her; the passengers in the mail-vessel, the 
greater portion coachmen, travelling journeymen, and peasants, stood on the 
deck to see it. They waved greetings. One of the foremost leaned on his knotty 
stick, pulled off his hat, and shouted, “Good morning, my noble gentlefolk!” It 
was the German Heinrich; he then was going to Funen. Otto’s heart beat faster, 
he gazed down among the rushing waves which foamed round the paddle, where 
the sunbeams painted a glorious rainbow. 

“That is lovely!” said one of the strangers, close to him. 

“Very lovely!” returned Otto, and stilled the sigh which would burst forth 
from his breast. 

Scarcely two hours were fled — the cables were flung upon the Nyborg 
bridge of boats, and the steamboat made fast to the island of Funen. 


CHAPTER XXxiIl 


“Tt is so sweet when friendly hands bid you a hearty 

welcome, so dear to behold well-known features, wherever you 
turn your eyes. Everything seems so home-like and quiet 

about you and in your own breast.” HENRIETTE HAUCK. 


Otto immediately hired a carriage, and reached the hall just about dinner-time. In 
the interior court-yard stood two calashes and an Holstein carriage; two strange 
coachmen, with lace round their hats, stood in animated discourse when Otto 
drove in through the gate. The postilion blew his horn. 

Be quiet there!” cried Otto. 

“There are strangers at the hall!” said the postilion; “I will only let them know 
that another is coming.” 

Otto gazed at the garden, glanced up toward the windows, where mine of the 
ladies showed themselves only out of a side building a female head was 
stretched out, whose hair was put back undermeath a cap. Otto recognized the 
grown-together eyebrows. “Is she the first person I am to see here?” sighed he; 
and the carriage rolled into the inner court. The dogs barked, the turkey-cocks 
gobbled, but not Wilhelm showed himself. The Kammerjunker came — the 
excellent neighbor! and immediately afterward Sophie; both exclaimed with 
smiles, “Welcome!” 

“See, here we have our man!” said the Kammerjunker; “we can make use of 
him in the play!” 

“Tt is glorious you are come!” cried Sophie. “We shall immediately put you 
under arrest.” She extended her hand to him — he pressed it to his lips. “We will 
have tableaux vivants this evening!” said she: “the pastor has never seen any. 
We have no service from Wilhelm; he is in Svendborg, and will not return for 
two days. You must be the officer; the Kammerjunker will represent the 
Somnambulist, who comes with her light through the window. Will you?” 

“Everything you desire!” said Otto. 

“Do not speak of it!” returned Sophie, and laid her finger on her lips. The 
mother descended the steps. 

“Dear Thostrup!” said she, and pressed, with warm cordiality, both his hands. 
“T have really quite yearned after you. Now Wilhelm is away, you must for two 
whole days put up with us alone.” 


Otto went through the long passage where hung the old portraits; it was as if 
these also wished welcome. It only seemed a night full of many dreams which 
had passed since he was here; a year in the lapse of time is also not so long as a 
winter’s night in the life of man. 

Here it was so agreeable, so home-like; no one could have seen by the trees 
that since then they had stood stripped of leaves and covered with snow; 
luxuriantly green they waved themselves in the sun’s warmth, just as when Otto 
last gazed out of this window. 

He had the red room as before. The dinner-bell rang. 

Louise met him in the passage. 

“Thostrup!” exclaimed she, with delight, and seized his hand. “Now, it is 
almost a year and a day since I saw you!” 

“Yes much has happened in this year!” said the Kammerjunker. “Come soon 
to me, and you shall see what I have had made for pastime — a bowling-green! 
Miss Sophie has tried her skill upon it.” 

The Kammerjunker took the mother to dinner. Otto approached Sophie. 

“Will you not take the Kammerjunker’s sister?” whispered she. 

Mechanically, Otto made his bow before Miss Jakoba. 

“Take one of the young ladies!” said she; “you would rather do that?” 

Otto bowed, cast a glance toward Sophie; she had the old pastor. Otto smiled, 
and conducted Jakoba to table. 

The Mamsell, renowned through her work-box, sat on his left hand. He 
observed the company who, beside those we have already mentioned, consisted 
of several ladies and gentlemen whom he did not know. One chair was empty, 
but it was soon occupied; a young girl, quiet in her attire, and dressed like 
Louise, entered. 

“Why do you come so late?” asked Sophie, smiling. 

“That is only known to Eva and me!” said Louise, and smiled at the young 
girl. 

Eva seated herself. It was, perhaps, the complete resemblance of their dress 
which induced Otto to observe both her and Louise so closely, and even against 
his own will to draw comparisons. Both wore a simple dark brown dress, a small 
sea-green handkerchief round the neck. Louise seemed to him enchanting — 
pretty one could not call her: Eva, on the contrary, was ideal; there lay 
something in her appearance which made him think of the pale pink hyacinth. 
Every human being has his invisible angel, says the mythos; both are different 
and yet resemble each other. Eva was the angel; Louise, on the contrary, the 
human being in all its purity. Otto’s eyes encountered those of Sophie — they 
were both directed to the same point. “What power! what beauty!” thought he. 


Her mind is far above that of Louise, and in beauty she is a gorgeous flower, and 
not, like Eva, a fine, delicate hyacinth. He drew eloquence from these eyes, and 
became interesting like the cousin, although he had not been in Paris. 

The Kammerjunker spoke of sucking-pigs, but that also was interesting; 
perhaps be drew his inspiration out of the same source as Otto. He spoke of the 
power of green buckwheat, and how the swine which eat it become mad. From 
this doubtless originated the legend of the devil entering into the swine. It is only 
coal-black pigs which can digest green buckwheat; if they have a single white 
speck upon them, they become ill at eating. “This is extraordinary,” exclaimed 
he. 

In his enthusiasm his discourse became almost a cry, which caused Miss 
Jakoba to say that one might almost think that he himself had eaten green 
buckwheat. 

Otto meantime cut out of the green melon-peel a man, and made him ride on 
the edge of his glass; that withdrew Sophie’s attention from the Kammerjunker. 
The whole company found that this little cut-out figure was very pretty; and the 
Mamsell begged that she might have it — it should lie in her work-box. 

Toward evening all were in preparation for the approaching tableaux. 

Eva must represent Hero. With a torch in her hand she must kneel on a table, 
which was to be draped so as to represent a balcony. The poor girl felt quite 
unhappy at having to appear in this manner. Sophie laughed at her fear, and 
assured her that she would be admired, and that therefore she must and should. 

“Give way to my sister,” said Louise, in a beseeching voice; and Eva was 
ready, let down her long brown hair, and allowed Sophie to arrange the drapery. 

Otto must put on an officer’s uniform. He presented himself to the sisters. 

“That gold is not sewn fast on the collar,” said Sophie, and undertook to 
rectify it. He could easily keep the uniform on whilst she did this, said she. Her 
soft hand touched Otto’s cheek, it was like an electric shock to him; his blood 
bummed; how much he longed to press the hand to his lips! 

They all burst out laughing when the Kammerjunker appeared in a white 
petticoat which only reached a little below the knee, and in a large white lady’s 
dressing-jacket. Miss Sophie must arrange his hair. She did it charmingly; her 
hand stroked the hair away from his brow, and glided over his cheeks: he kissed 
it; she struck him in the face, and begged him not to forget himself! “We are 
ladies,” said he, and rose in his full splendor. They all laughed except Otto; he 
could not — he felt a desire to beat him. The spectators arranged themselves in a 
dark room, the folding doors were opened. 

Eva as Hero, in a white linen robe, her hair hanging down on her shoulders, 
and a torch in her hand, gazed out over the sea. No painter could have imagined 


anything more beautiful; the large dark-blue eyes expressed tenderness and 
melancholy; it was Eva’s natural glance, but here you saw her quiet. The fine 
black eyebrows increased the expression, the whole figure was as if breathed 
into the picture. 

Now followed a new picture — Faust and Margaret in the arbor; behind stood 
Mephistophiles, with his devilish smile. The Kammerjunker’s Mamsell was 
Margaret. When the doors were opened she sent forth aloud cry, and ran away; 
she would not stay, she was so afraid. The group was disarranged, people 
laughed and found it amusing, but the Kammerjunker scolded aloud, and swore 
that she should come in again; at that the laughter of the spectators increased, 
and was not lessened when the Kammerjunker, forgetting his costume as the 
Somnambule, half stepped into the frame in which the pictures were represented, 
and seated the Mamsell on the bench. This group was only seen for one moment: 
the dorors were again closed; the spectators applauded, but a whistle was heard. 
Laughter, and the hum of conversation, resounded through the room; and it was 
impossible to obtain perfect quiet, although a new picture already shone in the 
frame. It was Sophie as Correggio’s “Magdalene”: her rich hair fell in waves 
over her shoulders and round arms; before her lay the skull and the holy book. 

Otto’s blood flowed faster; never had he seen Sophie more beautiful. The 
audience, however, could not entirely forget the comic scene which they had just 
witnessed; there was heard a faint suppressed laughter. 

This at length was able to take its free course when the following picture 
presented itself, where the Kammerjunker, as the Somnambule, his hand half- 
concealing the extinguished light, showed himself at the open window. 

A most stormy burst of applause was awarded to the actors. 

“Miss Sophie has arranged the whole!” cried the Kammerjunker, and now her 
name sounded from the lips of all the audience. 

Not before two days did Wilhelm return. He and Otto slept in the same 
apartment. Otto told of the tableaux, and said how lovely Eva had been as Hero. 

“That I can well believe,” replied Wilhelm, but did not enter further into the 
subject; he laughed about the Kammerjunker and the disarranged group. 

Otto again named Eva, but Wilhelm lightly passed over this subject in his 
replies. Otto could not fathom their connection. 

“Shall we not go to sleep?” said Wilhelm; they wished each other good-night, 
and it was quiet. 

The old man Sleep, as Tieck has described him, with the box out of which he 
brings his dream-puppets, now commenced his nightly dramatic adventures, 
which lasted until the sun shone in through the window. 


CHAPTER XXxXilll 


“He draws nearer and nearer to her. 
‘O, give my hope an answer by this pink-flower.’ 
She sighs: ‘O, I will — no — I will not.’” 
The Dancer, by PALUDAN-MULLER 


“T shall get to know!” thought Otto. “This violent love cannot be evaporated.” 
He paid attention to every little occurrence. Eva was the same quiet, modest 
creature as formerly — a house-fairy who exercised a friendly influence over all. 
Wilhelm spoke with her, but not with passion, neither with affected indifference. 
However, we cannot entirely rely upon Otto’s power of observation: his glance 
was directed too often toward a dearer object — his attention was really directed 
to Sophie. 


They walked in the garden. 


“Once as you certainly know,” said Otto, “your brother had a fancy for the pretty 
Eva. Is it not, therefore, somewhat dangerous her living here? Has your mother 
been prudent?” 

“For Wilhelm I am quite unconcerned!” answered Sophie. “Only take care of 
yourself! Eva is very amiable, and has very much changed for the better since 
she came here. My sister Louise quite raves about her, and my mother regards 
her almost as an adopted daughter. You have certainly remarked that she is not 
kept in the background. Yet she is weak; she resembles the tender mountain- 
flowers which grow in ice and snow, but which bow their heads in the soft 
mountain air, when it is warmed by the sun. It really seems to me that she is 
become weaker since she has enjoyed our care and happy days. When I saw her 
at Roeskelde she was far more blooming.” 

“Perhaps she thinks of your brother — thinks of him with quiet sorrow?” 

“That I do not think is the case,” replied Sophie; “otherwise Louise would 
have heard something of it. She possesses Eva’s entire confidence. You may 
make yourself easy, if you are jealous!” 

“What make you conjecture this? My thoughts are directed above, and not 
beneath me!” said he, with a kind of pride, “I feel that I could never fall in love 
with Eva. Feel love toward her? no! Even when I think of it, I feel almost as 
though I had some prejudice against her. But you joke; you will rally me, as you 


have so often done. We shall soon part! Only two months longer shall I remain 
in Denmark! Two long years abroad! How much may occur in that time! Will 
you think of me — really think of me, Miss Sophie?” He bent, and kissed her 
hand. 

Sophie became crimson. Both were silent. 

“Are you here!” said the mother, who came out of a side walk. 

Otto stooped lower, and broke one of the beautiful stocks which hung over 
the border. 

“Are you taking Louise’s favorite flowers?” said she, smiling. “This bed is 
declared to be inviolable.” 

“T was so unfortunate as to break it!” said Otto, confused. 

“He wished to gather the dark-red pink for my table-garland!” said Sophie. 
“Tf he took it, my conscience would be clear!” 

And they all three walked along speaking of cherries, gooseberries, of the 
linen on the bleaching-ground, and of the warm summer’s day. 

In the evening Eva and the two sisters sat at their work, Otto and Wilhelm 
had taken their seats beside them. They spoke of Copenhagen. 

Sophie knew how to introduce a number of little anecdotes, which she had 
gathered among the young ladies there. Otto entered into her ideas, and knew 
cleverly how to support what she said. What in reality interested young ladies 
was discussed. 

“When a girl is confirmed, all manner of fancies awake!” said Otto. “She 
experiences a kind of inclination for the heart of man; but this may not be 
acknowledged, except for two friends to the clergyman and the physician. For 
these she has quite a passion, especially for the former; she stands in a kind of 
spiritual rapport with him. His physical amiability melts into the spiritual. Thus 
her first love one may designate clergyman-love.” 

“That is well said!” exclaimed Sophie. 

“He preaches himself so deeply into her heart!” pursued Otto. “She melts into 
tears, kisses his hand, and goes to church; but not for the sake of God, but on 
account of the sweet clergyman!” 

“O, I know that so well!” said Sophie, and laughed. 

“Fie! you do not mean so!” said Louise; “and I do not know how you can say 
such a thing Mr. Thostrup! That is frightful! You do not in the least know a 
young girl’s soul! do not know the pure feeling with which she inclines herself 
to the man who has laid open before her the holy things of religion! Do not make 
sport of the innocent, the pure, which is so far removed from every earthly 
impression!” 


“T assure you,” said Otto, smiling, “were I a poet, I would make the 
clergyman-love ridiculous in a hundred witty epigrams; and were I a teacher, I 
would protest against it from the chair.” 

“That would be scattering poison into a well!” said Louise. “You, as a man, 
do not know the pure, the holy sentiment which exists in a young girl’s bosom. 
Eva, thou art certainly of my opinion?” 

“Neither is this Mr. Thostrup’s opinion?” answered she, and looked at him 
with a mild gravity. 

Wilhelm laughed aloud. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


“Alas, Iam no sturdy oak! 
Alas, I’m but the flower 
That wakes the kiss of May! 
And when has fled its little hour, 
Will voice of Death obey.” — RUCKERT. 


The following afternoon came visitors — two young ladies from Nyborg, friends 
of Sophie and Louise. Before dinner they would take a walk through the wood to 
an inclosure where the flax was in bloom. Otto was to accompany them. 

“T am also of the party!” said the Kammerjunker, who just galloped into the 
court-yard as the ladies, with Otto, were about setting out on their excursion. 
Thus the whole company consisted of five ladies and two gentlemen. 

The cows are not in the field over which we must go, are they?” asked Eva. 

“No, my good girl!” returned Sophie; “you may be quite easy! Besides, we 
have two gentlemen with us.” 

“Yes; but they would not be able to protect us from the unruly bullocks!” said 
Louise. “But we have nothing to fear. Where we are going the cows do not go 
until after they are milked. I am no heroine! Besides, it is not long since one 
bullock nearly gored the cowherd to death. He also gored Sidsel a great hole in 
her arm just lately: you remember the girl with her eyebrows grown together?” 

“There is also in the wood a wild sow, with eleven sucking pigs!” said 
Sophie, in ironical gravity; “it would not be agree able to meet with her!” 

“She is almost as dangerous as the bullocks!” said the Kammerjunker, and 
laughed at Eva. 

The conversation took another turn. 

“Shall we not visit Peter Cripple?” asked Sophie. “The gentlemen can then 
see the smith’s pretty daughter; she is really too beautiful to be his wife!” 

“Is Peter Cripple married?” inquired Otto. 

“No, the wedding will be held on Sunday!” replied the Kammerjunker; “but 
the bride is already in the house. The bans were published last Sunday, and they 
immediately commenced housekeeping together. This often takes place even 
earlier, when a man cannot do without a wife. She has taken him on account of 
his full money-bags!” 

“Yes, with the peasant it is seldom love which brings about the affair!” said 
Louise. “Last year there was quite a young girl who married a man who might 


have been her grandfather. She took him only, she said, because he had such a 
good set of earthenware.” 

“These were very brittle things to marry upon!” remarked Otto. 

Meantime they were nearly come to the edge of the wood. Here stood a little 
house; hops hung luxuriantly over the hedge, the cat stood with bent back upon 
the crumbling edge of the well. 

Sophie, at the head of the whole company, stepped into the room, where Peter 
Cripple sat on the table sewing; but, light and active as an elf, he sprang down 
from the table to kiss her hand. The smith’s pretty daughter was stirring 
something in an iron pot in the hearth. St. John’s wort, stuck between the beams 
and the ceiling, shot forth in luxuriant growth, prophesying long life to the 
inhabitants of the house. On the sooty ceiling glittered herrings’ souls, as a 
certain portion of the herring’s entrails is called, and which Peter Cripple, 
following the popular belief, had flung up to the ceiling, convinced that so long 
as they hung there he should be freed from the ague. 

Otto took no part in the conversation, but turned over a quantity of songs 
which he found; they were stitched together in a piece of blue tobacco-paper. 
The principal contents were, “New, Melancholy Songs,” “Of the Horrible 
Murder,” “The Audacious Criminal,” “The Devil in Salmon Lane,” “Boat’s 
Fall,” and such things; which have now supplanted, among the peasants, the 
better old popular songs. 

With Louise, Eva, and one of the ladies from Nyborg, Otto slowly preceded 
the others, who had still some pleasantries to say before leaving Peter Cripple 
and his bride. 

“Shall we not go over the inclosure to the cairn?” said Louise. “Tt is clear to- 
day; we shall see Zealand. The others will follow us; here, from the foot-path, 
they will immediately discover us.” 

Otto opened the gate and they went through the inclosure. They had already 
advanced a considerable way, when the Kammerjunker and his ladies reached 
the foot-path from which they could see the others. 

“They are going to the cairn,” said he. 

“Then they will have a little fright!” said Sophie. “Down in the corner of the 
inclosure lie the young cattle. They may easily mistake them for cows, and the 
wild bullocks!” 

“Had we not better call them back?” asked the other lady. 

“But we must frighten them a little,” said Sophie. “Shout to them that there 
are the cows!” 

“Yes, that I can do with a clear conscience!” said the Kammerjunker; and he 
shouted as loud as he could, “There are the cows! Turn back! turn back!” 


Eva heard it the first. “O God!” said she, “hear what they are calling to us!” 

Otto glanced around, but saw no cows. 

“They are standing still!” said Sophie; “call once again!” 

The Kammerjunker shouted as before, and Sophie imitated the lowing of the 
cows. At this noise the young cattle arose. 

Louise now became aware of them. “O heavens!” exclaimed she; “there, 
down in the corner of the inclosure, are all the cows!” 

“Let us run!” cried Eva, and took to flight. 

“For God’s sake, do not run!” cried Otto; “walk slowly and quietly, otherwise 
they may come!” 

“Come away, away!” resounded from the wood. 

“O Lord!” shrieked Eva, when she saw the creatures raise their tails in the air 
as soon as they perceived the fugitives. 

“Now they are coming!” cried the lady who accompanied them, and sent forth 
a loud scream. 

Eva fled first, as if borne by the wind; the lady followed her, and Louise ran 
on after them. 

Otto now really saw all the cattle, which, upon the ladies flight, had 
instinctively followed, chasing over the field after them in the same direction. 

Nothing now remained for him but, like the others, to reach the gate. This he 
opened, and had just closed again, when the cattle were close upon them, but no 
one had eyes to see whether the cattle were little or big. 

“Now there is no more danger!” cried Otto, as soon as he had well closed the 
gate; but the ladies still fled on, passing among the trees until they reached the 
spot where the Kammerjunker and his two ladies awaited them with ringing 
laughter. 

Sophie was obliged to support herself against a tree through all the 
amusement. It had been a most remarkable spectacle, this flight; Eva at the head, 
and Mr. Thostrup rushing past them to open the gate. Louise was pale as death, 
and her whole body trembled; the friend supported her arm and forehead on a 
tree, and drew a long breath. 

“Bah!” again cried Sophie, and laughed. 

“But where is Eva?” asked Otto, and shouted her name. 

“She ran here before me!” said Louise; “she is doubtless leaning against a 
tree, and recovering her strength.” 

“Eva!” cried Sophie. “Where is my hero: ‘I want a hero!’” [Author’s Note: 
Byron’s Don Juan.] 

Otto returned to seek her. At this moment Wilhelm arrived. 


The Kammerjunker regretted that he had not seen the race with them, and 
related the whole history to him. 

“O come! come!” they heard Otto shout. They found him kneeling in the high 
grass. Eva lay stretched out on the ground; she was as pale as death; her head 
rested in Otto’s lap. 

“God in heaven!” cried Wilhelm, and flung himself down before her. “Eva! 
Eva! O, she is dead! and thou art to blame for it, Sophie! Thou hast killed her!” 
Reproachfully he fixed his eyes on his sister. She burst into tears, and concealed 
her face in her hands. 

Otto ran to the peasant’s cottage and brought water. Peter Cripple himself 
hopped like a mountain-elf behind him through the high nettles and burdocks, 
which closed above and behind him again. 

The Kammerjunker took Eva in his strong arms and carried her to the cottage. 
Wilhelm did not leave hold of her hand. The others followed in silence. 

“Try and get her home,” said Wilhelm; “I myself will fetch the physician!” 
He rushed forth, and hastened through the wood to the ball, where he ordered the 
men to bring out a sedan-chair for the invalid; then had horses put into one of the 
lightest carriages, seated himself in it as coachman, and drove away to Nyborg, 
the nearest town, which, however, was distant almost twenty miles. 

Sophie was inconsolable. “It is my fault!” she said, and wept. 

Otto found her sitting before the house, under an elder-tree. She could not 
endure to see Eva’s paleness. 

“You are innocent,” said Otto. “Believe me, to-morrow Eva will be 
completely restored! She herself,” added he, in an assuaging tone, “behaved in 
an imprudent manner. I warned her not to run. Her own terror is to blame for 
all.” 

“No, no,” returned Sophie; “my folly, my extravagance, has caused the whole 
misfortune!” 

“Now it is much better,” said the Kammerjunker, coming out of the house. 
“She must be devilish tender to fly before a few calves! I really must laugh when 
I think of it, although it did come to such an end!” 

The men now arrived whom Wilhelm had sent with the sedan-chair. 

Eva thought she could walk, if she might lean upon some one; but it would be 
better, her friends thought, if she were carried. 

“Dost thou feel any pain?” asked Louise, and gave her a sisterly kiss on the 
brow. 

“No, none at all,” replied Eva. “Do not scold me for having frightened you so. 
I am so fearful, and the bullock were close behind us.” 


“They were, God help me, only calves!” answered the Kammerjunker; “they 
wished to play, and only ran because you ran!” 

“Tt was a foolish joke of mine!” said Sophie, and seized Eva’s hand. “I am 
very unhappy about it!” 

“O no!” said Eva, and smiled so pensively, yet happily. “To-morrow I shall 
be quite well again!” Her eye seemed to seek some one. 

Otto understood the glance. “The physician is sent for. Wilhelm has himself 
driven over for him.” 

Toward the middle of the wood the mother herself approached them; she was 
almost as pale as Eva. 

All sought to calm her; Eva bowed her head to kiss the good lady’s hand. The 
Kammerjunker told the story to her, and she shook her head. “What an 
imprudent, foolish joke!” said she; “here you see the consequences!” 

Not before late in the afternoon did Wilhelm return with the physician; he 
found his patient out of all danger, but prescribed what should still be done. 
Quiet and the warm summer air would do the most for her. 

“See,” said Otto, when, toward evening he met Sophie in the garden, “to-day 
Wilhelm did not conceal his feelings!” 

“T fear that you are right!” returned Sophie. “He loves Eva, and that is very 
unfortunate. Tell me what you know about it.” 

“T know almost nothing!” said Otto, and told about little Jonas and the first 
meeting with Eva. 

“Yes, that he has told us already himself! But do you know nothing more?” 
Her voice became soft, and her eyes gazed full of confidence into Otto’s. 

He related to her the short conversation which he had had last autumn with 
Wilhelm, how angry he had been with his candid warning, and how since then 
they had never spoken about Eva. 

“T must confide my fear to our mother!” said Sophie. “I almost now am glad 
that he will travel in two months, although we shall then lose you also!” 

And Otto’s heart beat; the secret of his heart pressed to his lips; every 
moment he would speak it. But Sophie had always still another question about 
her brother; they were already out of the garden, already in the court-yard, and 
yet Otto had said nothing. 

Therefore was he so quiet when, late in the evening, he and Wilhelm entered 
their chamber. Wilhelm also spoke no word, but his eye repeatedly rested 
expectantly on Otto, as if waiting for him to break the silence. Wilhelm stepped 
to the open window and drank in the fresh air, suddenly he turned round, flung 
his arms round Otto, and exclaimed, “I can no longer endure it! I must say it to 
some one! I love her, and will never give her up, let every one be opposed! I 


have now silently concealed my feelings for some months; I can do so no longer, 
or I shall become ill, and for that I am not made!” 

“Does she know this?” asked Otto. 

“No, and yes! I do not know what I should answer! Here at home I have never 
spoken alone with her. The last time when Weyse played on the organ at 
Roeskelde I had bought a pretty silk handkerchief, and this I took with me for 
her; I know not, but I wished to give her pleasure. There came a woman past 
with lovely stocks; I stood at the open window; she offered me a bouquet, and I 
bought it. “Those are lovely flowers!’ said Eva, when she entered. “They will 
fade with me!’ said I; ‘put them in water and keep there for yourself!’ She 
wished only to have a few, but I obliged her to take them all: she blushed, and 
her eyes gazed strangely down into my soul. I know not what sort of a creature I 
became, but it was impossible for me to give her the handkerchief; it seemed to 
me that this would almost be an offense. Eva went away with the flowers, but 
the next morning it seemed to me that she was uneasy; I fancied I saw her color 
come and go when I bade her adieu! She must have read the thoughts in my 
soul!” 

“And the handkerchief?” interrupted Otto. 

“T gave it to my sister Sophie,” said Wilhelm. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


“Tell me 
What would my heart? 
My heart’s with thee, 
With thee would have a part.” 
GOETHE’S West-éstlicher Divan. 


“There stands the man again — 
The man with gloomy mien.” 
Memories of Travel, by B. C. INGEMANN. 


Several days passed; the fine crimson again returned to Eva’s cheeks. The first 
occasion of her going out with the others was to see the rape-stalks burned. 
These were piled together in two immense stacks. In the morning, at the 
appointed hour, which had been announced through the neighborhood that no 
one might mistake it for a conflagration, the stalks were set fire to. This took 
place in the nearest field, close beside the hall, where the rape-seed was threshed 
upon an out-spread sail. 

The landscape-painter, Dahl, has given us a picture of the burning Vesuvius, 
where the red lava pours down the side of the mountain; in the background one 
sees across the bay as far as Naples and Ischia: it is a piece full of great effect. 
Such a splendid landscape is not to be found in flat Denmark, where there are no 
great natural scenes, and yet this morming presented even there a picture with the 
same brilliant coloring. We will study it. In the foreground there is a hedge of 
hazels, the nuts hang in great clusters, and contrast strongly with their bright 
green against the dark leaves; the blue chicory-flower and the blood-red poppy 
grew on the side of the ditch, upon which are some tall rails, over which the 
ladies have to climb: the delicate sylph-like figure is Eva. In the field, where 
nothing remains but the yellow stubble, stand Otto and Wilhelm; two 
magnificent hounds wag their tails beside them. To the left is a little lake, thickly 
overgrown with reeds and water-lilies, with the yellow trollius for its border. In 
the front, where the wood retreats, lie, like a great stack, the piled-together rape- 
stalks: the man has struck fire, has kindled the outer side of them, and with a 
rapidity like that of the descending lava the red fire flashes up the gigantic pile. 


It crackles and roars within it. In a moment it is all a burning mound; the red 
flames flash aloft into the blue air, high above the wood which is now no longer 
visible. A thick black smoke ascends up into the clear air, where it rests like a 
cloud. Out of the flames, and even out of the smoke, the wind carries away large 
masses of fire, which, crackling and cracking, are borne on to the wood, and 
which fill the spectator with apprehension of their falling upon the nearest trees 
and burning up leaf and branch. 

“Let us go further off,” said Sophie; “the heat is too great here.” 

They withdrew to the ditch. 

“O, how many nuts!” exclaimed Wilhelm; “and I do not get one of them! I 
shall go after them if they be ripe.” 

“But you have grapes and other beautiful fruit!” said Eva smiling. “We have 
our beautiful things at home!” 

“Yes, it is beautiful, very beautiful at home!” exclaimed Wilhelm; “glorious 
flowers, wild nuts; and there we have Vesuvius before us!” He pointed to the 
burning pile. 

“No,” said Sophie; “it seems to me much more like the pile upon which the 
Hindoo widow lays herself alive to be burned! That must be horrible!” 

“One should certainly be very quickly dead!” said Eva. 

“Would you actually allow yourself to be burned to death, if you were a 
Hindoo widow — after, for instance, Mr. Thostrup, or after Wilhelm,” said she, 
with a slight embarrassment, “if he lay dead in the fire>?” 

“If it were the custom of the country, and I really had lost the only support 
which I had in the world — yes, so I would!” 

“O, no, no!” said Louise. 

“In fact it is brilliant!” exclaimed Sophie. 

“Burning is not, perhaps, the most painful of deaths!” said Otto, and plucked 
in an absent manner the nuts from the hedge. “I know a story about a true 
conflagration.” 

“What is it like?” asked Wilhelm. 

“Yet it is not a story to tell in a large company; it can only be heard when two 
and two are together. When I have an opportunity, I shall tell it!” 

“O, I know it!” said Wilhelm. “You can relate it to one of my sisters there, 
whichever you like best! Then I shall — yes, I must relate it to Eva!” 

“Tt is too early in the day to hear stories told!” said Louise; “let us rather sing 
a song!” 

“No, then we shall have to weep in the evening,” replied Wilhelm. And they 
had neither the song nor the story. 


Mamma came wandering with Vasserine, the old, faithful hound: they two 
also wished to see how beautiful the burning looked. It succeeded excellently 
with the rape-stalks; but the other burning, of which the story was to be told, it 
did not yet arrive at an outbreak! It might be expected, however, any hour in the 
day. 

In the evening Otto walked alone through the great chestnut avenue. The 
moon shone brightly between the tree-branches. When he entered the interior 
court Wilhelm and Sophie skipped toward him, but softly, very softly. They 
lifted their hands as if to impress silence. 

“Come and see!” said Sophie; “it is a scene which might be painted! it goes 
on merrily in the servants’ hall; one can see charmingly through the window!” 

“Yes, come!” said Wilhelm. 

Otto stole softly forward. The lights shone forth. 

Within there was laughter and loud talking; one struck upon the table, another 
sung, — 

“And I will away to Prussia land, 
Hurrah! 

And when I am come to Prussia land, 
Hurrah!” [Note: People’s song. | 

Otto looked in through the window. 

Several men and maids sat within at the long wooden table at the end of this 
stood Sidsel in a bent attitude, her countenance was of a deep crimson; she spoke 
a loud oath and laughed — no one imagined that they were observed. All eyes 
were riveted upon a great fellow who, with his shirt-sleeves rolled up, and a 
pewter tankard in his hand, was standing there. It was the German Heinrich, who 
was exhibiting to them his conjuring tricks. Otto turned pale; had the dead arisen 
from the bier before him it could not have shocked him more. 

“Hocus-pocus Larifari!” cried Heinrich within, and gave the tankard to a half- 
grown fellow, of the age between boy and man. 

“Tf thou hast already a sweetheart,” said he; “then the corn which is within it 
will be turned to flour; but if thou art still only a young cuckoo, then it will 
remain only groats.” 

“Nay, Anders Peersen!” said all the girls laughing, “now we shall see whether 
thou art a regular fellow!” 

Sophie stole away. 

The echoing laughter and clapping of hands announced the result. 

“Is it not the same person who was playing conjuring tricks in the park?” 
inquired Wilhelm. 


“Yes, certainly,” replied Otto; “he is to me quite repulsive!” And so saying, 
he followed Sophie. 

Late in the evening, when all had betaken themselves to rest, Wilhelm 
proposed to Otto that they should make a little tour, as he called it. 

“T fancy Meg Merrilies, as my sister calls Sidsel,” said he, “has made a 
conquest of the conjuror, although he might be her father. They have been 
walking together down the avenue; they have been whispering a deal together; 
probably he will to-night sleep in one of the barns. I must go and look after him; 
he will be lying there and smoking his pipe, and may set our whole place on fire. 
Shall we go down together? We can take Vasserine and Fingel with us.” 

“Let him sleep!” said Otto; “he will not be so mad as to smoke tobacco in the 
straw! To speak candidly, I do not wish to be seen by him. He was several times 
at my grandfather’s house. I have spoken with him, and now that I dislike him I 
do not wish to see him!” 

“Then I will go alone!” said Wilhelm. 

Otto’s heart beat violently; he stood at the open window and looked out over 
the dark wood, which was lit up by the moon. Below in the court he heard 
Wilhelm enticing the dogs out. He heard yet another voice, it was that of the 
steward, and then all was again silent. Otto thought upon the German Heinrich 
and upon Sophie, his life’s good and bad angels; and he pictured to himself how 
it would be if she extended to him her hand — was his bride! and Heinrich 
called forth before her the recollections which made his blood curdle. 

It seemed to him as if something evil impended over him this night. “I feel a 
forewarning of it!” said he aloud. 

Wilhelm came not yet back. 

Almost an hour passed thus. Wilhelm entered, both dogs were with him; they 
were miry to their very sides. 

“Did you meet any one?” inquired Otto. 

“Yes, there was some one,” said Wilhelm, “but not in the barn. The stupid 
dogs seemed to lose their nature; it was as if there was a somebody stealing 
along the wall, and through the reeds in the moat. The hounds followed in there; 
you can see how they look! — but they came the next moment back again, 
whined, and hung down their ears and tails. I could not make them go in again. 
Then the steward was superstitious! But, however, it could only be either the 
juggler, or one of the servant-men who had stilts. How otherwise any one could 
go in among the reeds without getting up to their necks, I cannot conceive!” 

All was again perfectly still without. The two friends went to the open 
window, threw their arms over each other’s shoulders, and looked out into the 
silent night. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“Bring’ hausliche Hiilfe 

Incubus! incubus. 

Tritt herhor und mache den Schluss.” 
GOETHE’s Faust. 


“Es giebt so bange Zeiten, 
Es giebt so triiben Muth!” — NOVALIS. 


The next morning Wilhelm related his evening adventure at the breakfast-table; 
the sisters laughed at it. The mother, on the contrary, was silent, left the room, 
and after some time returned. 

“There have been thieves here!” said she, “and one might almost imagine that 
they were persons in the household itself. They have been at the press where the 
table-linen is kept, and have not been sparing in their levies. The beautiful old 
silver tankard, which I inherited from my grandmother, is also missing. I would 
much sooner have given the value of the silver than have lost that piece!” 

“Will not the lady let it be tried by the sieve?” asked the old servant: “that is a 
pretty sure way!” 

“That is nothing but superstition,’ answered she; “in that way the innocent 
may so easily be suspected.” 

“As the lady pleases!” said the servant, and shook his head. 

In the mean time a search through the house was instituted. The boxes of the 
domestics were examined, but nothing was discovered. 

“Tf you would only let the sieve be tried!” said the old servant. 

In the afternoon Otto went into the garden; he fell into discourse with the 
gardener, and they spoke of the theft which had occurred. 

“Tt vexes every one of us,” said he, “because we think much of the lady, and 
of the whole family. And some one must, nevertheless, be suspected. We believe 
that it was Sidsel, for she was a good-for-nothing person! We folks tried among 
ourselves with the sieve, but however, at the mention of her name, if it did not 
move out of its place. We had set it upon the point of a knife, and mentioned the 
name of every person about the place, but it stood as if it were nailed quite fast. 
But there was really something to see, which not one of us would have believed. 


I’ll say no more about it, although we had every one of us our own thoughts. I 
would have taken my oath of it.” 

Otto pressed him to mention the person who was suspected. 

“Yes, to you perhaps, I may mention it,” replied he; “but you will not say 
anything about it? As we were standing today, at noon, around the sieve, and it 
did not move at Sidsel’s name, she became angry, because a word bad been let 
fall which could not be agreeable to her if she were innocent. She drew herself 
up as if in a passion, and said to us, ‘But there are also in the hall a many people 
besides us, who may slip and slide! There are strangers here, and the fine 
Mamsell, and the farmers. Yes, I suspect no one, but every one ought to be 
named!’ 

“And so we did it. Yes, we mentioned even your name, Mr. Thostrup, 
although we knew very well that you were guiltless of the charge; but we would 
not excuse any one. The sieve stood quite entirely still until we mentioned Eva’s 
name, and then it moved. Not one of us actually could believe it, and the servant 
Peter said also that it was because of the draught from the chimney. We 
mentioned yet once more all the names, and the sieve stood still until we came to 
Eva’s, and then we perceived very plainly a movement. The servant Peter at the 
same moment gave a great blow to the sieve, so that it fell to the ground, and he 
swore that it was a lie, and that he would answer for Eva. I would have done so 
too; but yet it was very extraordinary with the sieve! Most of the folks, however, 
have their own thoughts, but no one venture to express them to the gentry who 
think so much of her. I cannot, however, rightly reconcile it to myself!” 

“She is innocent!” said Otto; and it amazed him that any one should cast the 
slightest suspicion on Eva. He thought of German Heinrich and Sidsel, who 
alone appeared to him suspicious. There then occurred to him an experiment of 
which he had heard from Rosalie. It now seemed to him available, and, 
physiologically considered, much more certain than that with the sieve. 

“Probably it may lead to a discovery,” said he, after he had communicated his 
whole plan to Sophie and the steward. 

“Yes, we mast try it!” said she; “it is excellent! I also will be put to the proof, 
although I am initiated into the mystery.” 

“Yes, you, your sister, Wilhelm, Eva, we all of us must,” said Otto. “Only I 
will not do the speaking: that the steward must do.” 

“That is proper, very proper!” replied she: “it shall be tried this evening when 
it is dark.” 

The time came; the steward assembled the people. 

“Now I know,” said he, “how we shall find the thief!” 


All were to remain in the first room: within a side-room, which was quite 
dark, there stood in a corner on the right hand a copper kettle; to this every 
person as they came in, one by one, were to go and lay their hand down on the 
flat bottom of the kettle. The hand of every one who was innocent would be 
brought out again white and pure, but the hand of the criminal would be severely 
burned, and would become black as a coal. 

“He who now,” said the steward, addressing them, “has a good conscience, 
may go with this and our Lord into the innermost room, lay his hand upon the 
bottom of the kettle, and show it to me. Now I go to receive you all!” 

The daughters went, the friends, Eva, and all the household. The steward 
questioned them as they came in: “Answer me, upon thy conscience, did thy 
hand touch the flat bottom of the kettle?” 

All replied, “Yes!” 

“Then show me your hand!” said he; and they showed them, and all were 
black: Sidsel’s alone was white. 

“Thou art the thief!” said the steward. “Thy evil conscience has condemned 
thee. Thou hast not touched the kettle; hast not laid thy hand upon it, or it would 
have become as black as that of the others. The kettle was blackened inside with 
turpentine smoke; they who came with a good conscience, knowing that their 
hands would remain pure like their consciences, touched the kettle fearlessly and 
their hands became black! Thou hast condemned thyself! Confess, or it will go 
worse with thee!” 

Sidsel, uttered a horrible cry and fell down upon her knees. 

“O God, help me!” said she, and confessed that she was the thief. 

A chamber high up in the roof was prepared as a prison; here the delinquent 
was secured until the affair, on the following day, should be announced to the 
magistrate. 

“Thou shalt be sent to Odense, and work upon the treadmill!” said Wilhelm: 
“to that thou belongest!” 

The family assembled at the tea-table. Sophie joked about the day’s 
adventure. 

“Poor Sidsel!” said Eva. 

“In England she would be hanged,” said Wilhelm; “that would be a fine thing 
to see!” 

“Horrible!” replied Louise; “they must die of terror in going to the gallows.” 

“Nay, it is very merry,” said Wilhelm. “Now you shall hear what glorious 
music has been set to it by Rossini!” And he played the march from “Gazza 
Ladra,” where a young girl is led to the gallows. 

“Ts it not merry?” asked he. “Yes, he is a composer!” 


“To me it seems precisely characteristic,” answered Otto. “They are not the 
feelings of the girl which the composer wished to express; it is the joy of the 
rude rabble in witnessing an execution — to them a charming spectacle, which is 
expressed in these joyous tones: it is a tragic opera, and therefore he chose 
exactly this character of expression!” 

“Tt is difficult to say anything against that,” replied Wilhelm; “yet what you 
assert I have not heard from any other person.” 

“When a soldier is executed they play some lively air,” said Otto; “the 
contrast in this case brings forth the strongest effect!” 

The servant now entered, and said with a smile that Peter Cripple, the “new- 
married man,” as he called him, was without and wished to speak to the Baron 
Wilhelm. 

“Tt is about a waltz,” said he, “which the Baron had promised to him!” 

“Tt is late for him to come into the court!” said Sophie “the peasants generally 
go to bed with the sun.” 

In the lobby stood the announced Peter in his stocking-feet, with his hat in 
one hand and a great stick in the other. He knew, he said, that it was still daytime 
with the gentlefolks; he was just coming past the hall and thought that he could, 
perhaps, have that Copenhagen Waltz which the Baron had promised him: he 
should want it to-morrow night to play at a wedding, and, therefore, he wished to 
have it now that he might practice it first of all. 

Sophie inquired after his young wife, and said something merry. Louise gave 
him a cup of tea, which he drank in the lobby. Otto looked at him through the 
open door; he made comical grimaces, and looked almost as if he wished to 
speak with him. Otto approached him, and Peter thrust a piece of paper into his 
hand, making at the same time a significant gesture indicative of silence. 

Otto stepped aside and examined the dirty piece of paper, which was folded 
together like a powder and sealed with a lump of wax. On the outside stood, in 
scarcely legible characters, 

“TotH’ WeL-borne, 
Mr. Odto Tustraab.” 

He endeavored, in the first place, to read it in the moonlight; but that was 
scarcely possible. 

After considerable labor he made out the meaning of this letter, written, as it 
was in a half-German, half-Danish gibberish, of the orthography of which we 
have given a specimen in the direction. The letter was from the German 
Heinrich. He besought Otto to meet him this evening in the wood near Peter 
Cripple’s house, and he would give to him an explanation which should be worth 


the trouble of the walk. It would occasion, he said, much trouble and much 
misery to Mr Thostrup if he did not go. 

A strange anxiety penetrated Otto. How could he steal away without being 
missed? and yet go he both must and should. An extraordinary anxiety drove 
him forth. 

“Yes, the sooner the better!” said he, hastening down the steps and leaping in 
haste over the low garden-fence lest the gate should, perhaps, make a noise. He 
was very soon in the wood: he heard the beating of his own heart. 

“Eternal Father!” said he, “strengthen my soul! Release me from this anxiety 
which overpowers me! Let all be for the best!” 

He had now reached Peter Cripple’s house. A figure leaned against the wall; 
Otto paused, measured it with his eye to ascertain who it was, and recognized 
German Heinrich. 

“What do you want with me?” inquired Otto. 

Heinrich raised his hand in token of silence, beckoned him forward, and 
opened a little gate which led to the back of the house. Otto mechanically 
followed him. 

“Tt goes on badly at the hall,” said Heinrich. “Sidsel is really put in prison, 
and will be taken to-morrow to Odense, to the red house by the river.” 

“Tt is what she has deserved!” said Otto. “I did not bring it about.” 

“O no!” answered Heinrich; “in a certain way we bring nothing about; but 
you can put in a good word for her. You must see that this punishment does not 
befall her.” 

“But the punishment is merited!” replied Otto; “and how can I mix myself up 
in the affair? What is it that you have to say to me?” 

“Yet, the good gentleman must not get angry!” began Heinrich again; “but I 
am grieved about the girl. I can very well believe that he does not know her, and 
therefore it gives him no trouble; but if I were now to whisper a little word in his 
ear? She is your own sister, Mr. Thostrup!” 

All grew dark before Otto’s eyes; a chill as of death went through his blood; 
his hands held firmly by the cold wall, or he must have sunk to the earth; not a 
sound escaped his lips. 

German Heinrich laid his hand in a confidential manner upon his shoulder, 
and continued in a jeering, agitated tone, “Yes, it is hard for you to hear! I also 
struggled a long time with myself before I could make up my mind to tell you. 
But a little trouble is preferable to a great one. I had some talk with her 
yesterday, but I did not mention you, although it seemed queer to me at my heart 
that the brother should sit at the first table with the young ladies, and the sister 
be farm swine-maiden. Now they have put her in prison! I am very sorry for her 


and you too, Mr. Thostrup, for it is disagreeable! If the magistrate come to- 
morrow morning, and she fall into the claws of the red angel, it will not be so 
easy to set her at liberty again! But yet you could, perhaps, help her; as, for 
instance, to-night! I could make an opportunity — I would be in the great avenue 
beyond the hall. If she could get thus far she would be safe; I would then 
conduct her out of this part of the country. I may as well tell you that we were 
yesterday half-betrothed! She goes with me; and you can persuade the gracious 
lady at the hall to let the bird fly!” 

“But how can I? how can I?” exclaimed Otto. 

“She is, however, always your sister!” said Heinrich, and they both remained 
silent for a moment. “Then I will,” said Heinrich, “if all be still at the hall, wait 
in the avenue as the bell goes twelve.” 

“T must!” exclaimed Otto; “I must! God help me!” 

“Jesu, Maria, help!” said Heinrich, and Otto left him. 

“She is my sister! she, the most horrible of all!” sighed he; his knees 
trembled, and he leaned against a tree for support: his countenance was like that 
of the dead; cold sweat-drops stood upon his brow. All around him lay the dark 
night-like wood; only to the left glimmered, between the bushes, the moonlight 
reflected from the lake. 

“Within its depths,” sighed he, “all would be forgotten — my grief would be 
over! Yet, what is my sin? Had I an existence before I was born upon this globe? 
Must I here be punished for sins which I then committed?” 

His dark eye stared lifelessly out of his pale countenance. Thus sit the dead 
upon their graves in the silent night; thus gazes the somnambulist upon the living 
world around him. 

“T have felt this moment before — this moment which now is here; it was the 
well-spring whence poison was poured over my youthful days! She is my sister! 
She? unhappy one that I am!” 

Tears streamed from his eyes, it was a convulsive weeping; he cried aloud, it 
was impossible to him to suppress his voice; he sank half down by the tree and 
wept, for it was night in his soul: silent, bitter tears flowed, as the blood flows 
when the heart is transpierced. Who could breathe to him consolation? There lay 
no balsam in the gentle airs of the clear summer night, in the fragrance of the 
wood, in the holy, silent spirit of nature. Poor Otto! 

“Weep, only weep! it gives repose, 

A world is every tear that flows, — 
A world of anguish and unrest, 

That rolleth from the troubled breast. 


“And hast thou wept whilst tears can flow, 
A tranquil peace thy heart will know; 

For sorrow, trivial or severe, 

Hath had its seat in every tear. 


“Think’st thou that He, whose love beholds 
The worm the smallest leaf enfolds, — 
That He, whose power sustains the whole 
Forgets a world — thy human soul?” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


“Mourir! c’est un instant de supplice: mais vivre?” 
— FREDERIC SOULIE. 


The physician from Nyborg, who had been on a visit to a sick person in the 
neighborhood, took this opportunity of calling on the family and inquiring after 
Eva’s health. They had prayed him to stay over the night there, and rather to 
drive hone in the early morning than so late in the evening. He allowed himself 
to be persuaded. Otto, on his return, found him and the family in deep 
conversation. They were talking of the “Letters of a Wandering Ghost.” 

Where have you been?” asked Sophie, as Otto entered. 

You look so pale!” said Louise; “are you ill?” 

“T do not feel well!” replied Otto; “I went therefore down into the garden a 
little. Now I am perfectly recovered.” And he took part in the conversation. 

The overwhelming sorrow had dissolved itself in tears. His mind had raised 
itself up again from its stupefaction, and sought for a point of light on which to 
attach itself. They were talking of the immense caves of Maastricht, how they 
stretch themselves out into deep passages and vast squares, in which sound is 
lost, and where the light, which cannot reach the nearest object, only glimmers 
like a point of fire. In order to comprehend this vacuity and this darkness, the 
travellers let the guide extinguish his torch, and all is night; they are penetrated, 
as it were, with darkness; the hand feels after a wall, in order to have some 
restraint, some thought on which to repose itself: the eye sees nothing; the ear 
hears nothing. Horror seizes on the strongest mind: the same darkness, the same 
desolate emotion, had Heinrich’s words breathed into Otto’s soul; therefore he 
sank like the traveller to the earth: but as the traveller’s whole soul rivets itself 
by the eye upon the first spark which glimmers, to kindle again the torch which 
is to lead him forth from this grave, so did Otto attach himself to the first 
awakening thought of help. “Wilhelm? his soul is noble and good, him will I 
initiate into my painful secret, which chance had once almost revealed to him.” 

But this was again extinguished, as the first spark is extinguished which the 
steel gives birth to. He could not confide himself to Wilhelm; the understanding 
which this very confidence would give birth to between them, must separate 
them from each other. It was humiliating, it was annihilating. But for Sophie? 
No, how could he, after that, declare the love of his heart? how far below her 
should he be placed, as the child of poverty and shame! But the mother of the 


family? Yes, she was gentle and kind; with a maternal sentiment she extended to 
him her hand, and looked upon him as on a near relation. His thoughts raised 
themselves on high, his hands folded themselves to prayer; “The will of the Lord 
alone be done!” trembled involuntarily from his lips. Courage returned 
refreshingly to his heart. The help of man was like the spark which was soon 
extinguished; God was an eternal torch, which illumined the darkness and could 
guide him through it. 

“Almighty God! thou alone canst and willest!” said he; “to thou who knowest 
the heart, do thou alone help and lead me!” 

This determination was firmly taken; to no human being would he confide 
himself; alone would he release the prisoner, and give her up to Heinrich. He 
thought upon the future, and yet darker and heavier than hitherto it stood before 
him. But he who confides in God can never despair the only thing that was now 
to be done was to obtain the key of the chamber where Sidsel was confined, and 
then when all in the house were asleep he would dare that which must be done. 

Courage and tranquillity return into every powerful soul when it once sees the 
possibility of accomplishing its work. With a constrained vivacity Otto mingled 
in the conversation, no one imagining what a struggle his soul had passed 
through. 

The disputation continued. Wilhelm was in one of his eloquent moods. The 
doctor regarded the “Letters of the Wandering Ghost” as one of the most perfect 
books in the Danish literature. Once Sophie had been of the same opinion, now 
she preferred Cooper’s novels to this and all other books. 

“People so easily forget the good for the new,” said Wilhelm; “if the new is 
only somewhat astonishing, the many regard the author as the first of writers. 
The nation is, aesthetically considered, now in its period of development. Every 
really cultivated person, who stands among the best spirits of his age, obtains, 
whilst he observes his own advance in the intellectual kingdom, clearness with 
regard to the development of his nation. This has, like himself, its distinct 
periods; in him some important event in life, in it some agitating world 
convulsion, may advance them suddenly a great leap forward. The public favor 
is unsteady; to-day it strews palm-branches, to-morrow it cries, ‘Crucify him!’ 
But I regard that as a moment of development. You will permit me to make use 
of an image to elucidate my idea. The botanist goes wandering through field and 
wood, he collects flowers and plants; every one of these had, while he gathered 
it, his entire interest, his whole thought — but the impression which it made 
faded before that of its successor: nor is it till after a longer time that he is able to 
enjoy the whole of his treasures, and arrange them according to their worth and 
their rareness. The public seizes alike upon flowers and herbs; we hear its 


assiduous occupation with the object of the moment, but it is not yet come into 
possession of the whole. At one time, that which was sentimental was the 
foremost in favor, and that poet was called the greatest who best knew how to 
touch this string; then it passed over to the peppered style of writing, and nothing 
pleased but histories of knights and robbers. Now people find pleasure in prosaic 
life, and Schréder and Iffland are the acknowledged idols. For us the strength of 
the North opened heroes and gods, a new and significant scene. Then tragedy 
stood uppermost with us. Latterly we have begun to feel that this is not the flesh 
and blood of the present times. Then the fluttering little bird, the vaudeville, 
came out to us from the dark wood, and enticed us into our own chambers, 
where all is warm and comfortable, where one has leave to laugh, and to laugh is 
now a necessity for the Danes. One must not, like the crowd, inconsiderately 
place that as foremost which swims upon the waters, but treasure the good of 
every time, and arrange them side by side, as the botanist arranges his plants. 
Every people must, under the poetical sunshine, have their sentimental period, 
their berserker rage, their enjoyment of domestic life, and their giddy flights 
beyond it; it must merge itself in individuality before it can embrace the beauty 
of the whole. It is unfortunate for the poet who believes himself to be the wheel 
of his age; and yet he, with his whole crowd of admirers, is, as Menzel says, only 
a single wheel in the great machine — a little link in the infinite chain of 
beauty.” 

“You speak like a Plato!” said Sophie. 

“Tf we could accord as well in music as we do in poetry,” said Otto, “then we 
should be entirely united in our estimation of the arts. I love that music best 
which goes through the ear to the heart, and carries me away with it; on the 
contrary, if it is to be admired by the understanding, it is foreign to me.” 

“Yes, that is your false estimation of the subject, dear friend!” said Wilhelm: 
“in aesthetics you come at once to the pure and true; but in music you are far 
away in the outer court, where the crowd is dancing, with cymbals and trumpets, 
around the musical golden calf!” 

And now the aesthetic unity brought them into a musical disunity. On such 
occasions, Otto was not one to be driven back from his position; he very well 
knew how to bear down his assailant by striking and original observations: but 
Otto, this evening, although he was animated enough — excited, one might 
almost say — did not exhibit the calmness, the decision in his thoughts and 
words, which otherwise would have given him the victory. 

It was a long hour, and one yet longer and more full of anxiety, which 
commenced with supper. The conversation turned to the events of the day. Otto 


mingled in it, and endeavored therefrom to derive advantage; it was a martyrdom 
of the soul. Sophie praised highly his discovery. 

“If Mr. Thostrup had not been here,” said she, “then we should hardly have 
discovered the thief. We must thank Mr. Thostrup for it, and really for a merry, 
amusing spectacle.” 

They joked about it alai laughed, and Otto was obliged to laugh also. 

“And now she sits up there, like a captive, in the roof!” said he; “it must be an 
uncomfortable night to her!” 

“Oh, she sleeps, perhaps, better than some of us others!” said Wilhelm: “that 
will not annoy her!” 

“She is confined in the gable chamber, out in the court, is she not?” inquired 
Otto: “there she has not any moonlight.” 

“Yes, surely she has!” answered Sophie; “it is in the gable to the right, 
hooking toward the wood, that she is confined. We have placed her as near to the 
moon as we could. The gable on the uppermost floor is our keep.” 

“But is it securely locked?” inquired Otto. 

“There is a padlock and a great bar outside the door; those she cannot force, 
and no one about the place will do such a piece of service for her. They dislike 
her, every one of them.” 

They rose up from the table; the bell was just on the stroke of eleven. 

“But the Baron must play us a little piece!” said the physician. 

“Then Mr. Thostrup will sing us the pretty Jutlandish song by Steen-Blicher!” 
exclaimed Louise. 

“O yes!” said the mother, and clapped Otto on the shoulder. 

Wilhelm played. 

“Do sing!” said Wilhelm; all besought him to do so, and Otto sang the 
Jutlandish song for them. 

“See, you sang that with the proper humor,” said Sophie, and clapped her 
hands in applause. With that all arose, offered to him their hands, and Wilhelm 
whispered to him, yet so that the sisters heard it, “This evening you have been 
right amiable!” 

Otto and Wilhelm went to their sleeping-room. 

“But, my good friend,” said Wilhelm, “what did you really go into the garden 
for? Be so good as to confess to me: you were not unwell! You did not go only 
into the garden! you went into the wood, and you remained a long time there! I 
saw it! You made a little visit to the handsome woman while the fiddler was 
here, did you not? I do not trust you so entirely!” 

“You are joking!” answered Otto. 


’ 


“Yes, yes,” continued Wilhelm, “she is a pretty littke woman. Do you not 
remember how, last year at the mowing-feast, I threw roses at her? Now she is 
Peter Cripple’s wife. When she comes with her husband then we have, bodily, 
‘Beauty and the Beast.’” 

That which Otto desired was, that Wilhelm should now soon go to sleep, and, 
therefore, he would not contradict him; he confessed even that the young wife 
was handsome, but added that she, as Peter Cripple’s wife, was to him like a 
beautiful flower upon which a toad had set itself, — it would be disgusting to 
him to press the flower to his lips. 

The friends were soon in bed. They bade each other good night, and seemed 
both of them to sleep; and with Wilhelm this was the case. 

Otto lay awake; his pulse throbbed violently. 

Now the great hall clock struck twelve. All was still, quite still; but Otto did 
not yet dare to raise himself. It struck a quarter past the hour. He raised himself 
slowly, and glanced toward the bed where Wilhelm lay. Otto arose and dressed 
himself, suppressing the while his very breathing. A hunting-knife which hung 
upon the wall, and which belonged to Wilhelm, he put in his pocket; and lifted 
up, to take with him, the fire-tongs, with which he intended to break the iron 
staple that held the padlock. Yet once more he looked toward Wilhelm, who 
slept soundly. He opened the door, and went out without his shoes. 

He looked out from the passage-windows to see if lights were visible from 
any part of the building. All was still; all was in repose. That which he now 
feared most was, that one of the dogs might be lying in the lobby, and should 
begin to bark. But there was not one. He mounted up the steps, and went into the 
upper story. 

Only once before had he been there; now all was in darkness. He felt with his 
hands before him as he went. 

At length he found a narrow flight of stairs which led into a yet higher story. 
The opening at the top was closed, and he was obliged to use his whole strength 
to open it. At length it gave way with a loud noise. This was not the proper 
entrance; that lay on the opposite side of the story, and had he gone there he 
would have found it open, whereas this one had not been opened for a long time. 

The violent efforts which he had made caused him great pain, both in his neck 
and shoulders; but he was now at the very top of the building, close before the 
door he sought, and the moonlight shone in through the opening in the roof. 

By the help of the hunting-knife and the fire-tongs he succeeded in forcing 
the door, and that without any very considerable noise. He looked into a small, 
low room, upon the floor of which some dirty coverlets were thrown. 


Sidsel slept deeply and soundly with open mouth. A thick mass of hair 
escaped from beneath her cap, upon her brow; the moonlight fell, through the 
window-pane in the roof, upon her face. Otto bowed himself over her and 
examined the coarse, unpleasing features. The thick, black eyebrows appeared 
only like one irregular streak. 

“She is my sister!” was the thought which penetrated him. “She lay upon the 
same bosom that I did! The blood in these limbs has kinship with that in mine! 
She was the repelled one, the rejected one!” 

He trembled with pain and anguish; but it was only for a short time. 

“Stand up!” cried he, and touched the sleeper. 

“Th, jane dou! [Author’s Note: An exclamation among the common people of 
Funen, expressive of terror.] what is it?” cried she, half terrified, and fixed her 
unpleasant eyes wildly upon him. 

“Come with me!” said Otto, and his voice trembled as he spoke. “German 
Heinrich waits in the avenue! I will help you out! Hence; to-morrow it will be 
too late!” 

“What do you say?” asked she, and still looked at him with a bewildered 
mien. 

Otto repeated his words. 

“Do you think that I can get away?” asked she, and seized him by the arm, as 
she hastily sprang up. 

“Only silently and circumspectly!” said Otto. 

“T should not have expected theft from you!” said she. “But tell me why you 
do it?” 

Otto trembled; it was impossible for him to tell her his reasons, or to express 
the word,— “Thou art my sister!” 

His lips were silent. 

“To many a fellow,” said she, “have I been kinder than I ought to have been, 
but see whether any of them think about Sidsel! And you do it! You who are so 
fine and so genteel!” 

Otto pressed together his eyelids; he heard her speak; an animal coarseness 
mingled itself with a sort of confidential manner which was annihilating to him. 

“She is my sister!” resounded in his soul. 

“Come now! come now!” and, descending the steps, she followed after him. 

“T know a better way!” said she, as they came to the lowest story. She seized 
his arm and they again descended a flight of steps. 

Suddenly a door opened itself, and Louise, still dressed, stepped forth with a 
light. She uttered a faint cry, and her eye riveted itself upon the two forms before 
her. 


But still more terribly and more powerfully did this encounter operate upon 
Otto. His feet seemed to fail him, and, for a moment, every object moved before 
his eyes in bright colors. It was the moment of his severest suffering. He sprang 
forth toward Louise, seized her hand, and, pale as death, with lifeless, staring 
eyes, half kneeling, besought of her, with an agitated voice: — 

“For God’s sake, tell no one of that which you have seen! I am compelled to 
serve her — she is my sister! If you betray my secret I am lost to this world — I 
must die! It was not until this evening that I knew this to be the case! I will tell 
you all, but do not betray me! And do you prevent tomorrow any pursuit after 
her! O Louise! by the happiness of your own soul feel for the misery of mine! I 
shall destroy myself if you betray me!” 

“O God!” stammered Louise. “I will do all — all! I will be silent! Conduct 
her hence, quick, that you may meet with no one!” 

She seized Otto’s hand; he sank upon his knee before her, and looked like a 
marble image which expressed manly beauty and sorrow. 

Louise bent herself with sisterly affection over him; tears flowed down her 
cheeks; her voice trembled, but it was tranquillizing, like the consolation of a 
good angel. With a glance full of confidence in her, Otto tore himself away. 
Sidsel followed him and said not a word. 

He led her to the lowest story and opened for her, silently, a window, through 
which she could descend to the garden, and thence easily reach the avenue where 
German Heinrich waited for her. To have accompanied her any further was 
unnecessary; it would have been venturing too much without any adequate 
cause. She stood now upon the window-sill — Otto put a little money into her 
hand. 

“The Lord is above us!” said he, in a solemn voice. “Never forget Him and 
endeavor to amend your life! All may yet be well!” He involuntarily pressed her 
hand in his. “Have God always in your thoughts!” said he. 

“T shall get safely away, however,” said she, and descended into the garden; 
she nodded, and vanished behind the hedge. 

Otto stood for a while and listened whether any noise was heard, or whether 
any dog barked. He feared for her safety. All was still. 

Just as sometimes an old melody will suddenly awake in our remembrance 
and sound in our ear, so awoke now a holy text to his thoughts. “Lord, if I should 
take the wings of the morning, and should fly to the uttermost parts of the sea, 
thither thou wouldst lead me, and thy right hand would hold me fast! Thou art 
near to us! Thou canst accomplish and thou willest our well-being! Thou alone 
canst help us!” 

In silence he breathed his prayer. 


He returned to his chamber more composed in mind. Wilhelm seemed to 
sleep; but as Otto approached his bed he suddenly raised himself, and looked, 
inquiringly, around him. 

“Who is there?” exclaimed he; “you are dressed! where have you been?” He 
was urgent in his inquiry. 

Otto gave a joking reason. 

“Let me have your hand!” said he. Otto gave it to him, he felt his pulse. 

“Yes, quite correct!” said he; “the blood is yet in commotion. One sees plain 
enough that there is no concealing things! Here was I sleeping in all innocence, 
and you were running after adventures. You wicked bird!” 

The thoughts worked rapidly in Otto’s soul. If Louise would only be silent, no 
one would dream of the possibility of his having part in Sidsel’s flight. He must 
allow Wilhelm quietly to have his joke. 

“Was not I right?” asked Wilhelm. 

“And if now you were so,” replied Otto, “will you tell it to any one?” 

“Do you think that I could do such a thing?” replied Wilhelm; “we are all of 
us only mortal creatures!” 

Otto gave him his hand. “Be silent!” he said. 

“Yes, certainly,” said Wilhelm; and, according to his custom, strengthened it 
with an oath. “Now I have sworn it,” said he; “but when there is an opportunity 
you must tell me more about it!” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Otto, with a deep sigh. Before his friend he no longer 
stood pure and guiltless. 

They slept. Otto’s sleep was only a hateful dream. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


“_..Wie entztickend 

Und stiss es ist, in einer schénen Seele, 

Verherrlicht uns zu fiihlen, es zu wissen, 

Das uns’re Fruede fremde Wangen réthet, 

Und uns’re Angst in fremdem Busen zittert, 

Das uns’re Leiden fremde Augen ndssen.” 
SCHILLER. 


“How pale!” said Wilhelm the next morning to Otto. “Do you see, that is what 
people get by night-wandering?” 
How so?” inquired Otto. 


Wilhelm made a jest of it. 


You have been dreaming that!” said Otto. 

“How do you mean?” replied Wilhelm; “will you make me fancy that I have 
imagined it? I was really quite awake! we really talked about it; I was initiated in 
it. Actually I have a good mind to give you a moral lecture. If it had been me, 
how you would have preached!” 

They were summoned to breakfast. Otto’s heart was ready to burst. What 
might he not have to hear? What must he say? 

Sophie was much excited. 

“Did you, gentlemen, hear anything last night?” she inquired. “Have you both 
slept?” 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Wilhelm, and looked involuntarily at Otto. 

“The bird is flown, however!” said she; “it has made its escape out of the 
dove-cote.” 

“What bird?” asked Wilhelm. 

“Sidsel!” replied she; “and, what is oddest in the whole affair is, that Louise 
has loosed her wings. Louise is quite up to the romantic. Think only! she went 
up in the night to the topmost story, unlocked the prison-tower, gave a moral 
lecture to Sidsel, and after that let her go! Then in the morning comes Louise to 
mamma, relates the whole affair, and says a many affecting things!” 

“Yes, I do not understand it,” said the mother, addressing Louise. “How you 
could have had the courage to go up so late at night, and go up to her! But it was 


very beautiful of you! Let her escape! it is, as you say, best that she should. We 
should all of us have thought of that last evening!” 

“T was so sorry for her!” said Louise; “and by chance it happened that I had a 
great many things to arrange after you were all in bed. Everything was so still in 
the house, it seemed to me as if I could hear Sidsel sigh; certainly it was only my 
own imagination, but I could do no other than pity her! she was so unfortunate! 
Thus I let her escape!” 

“Are you gone mad?” inquired Wilhelm; “what a history is this? Did you go 
in the night up to the top of the house? That is an unseasonable compassion!” 

“Tt was beautiful!” said Otto, bending himself involuntarily, and kissing 
Louise’s hand. 

“Yes, that is water to his mill!” exclaimed Wilhelm. “I think nothing of such 
things!” 

“We will not talk about it to anyone,” said the mother. “The steward shall not 
proceed any further in it. We have recovered the old silver tankard, and the 
losing that was my greatest trouble. We will thank God that we are well rid of 
her! Poor thing! she will come to an unfortunate end!” 

“Are you still unwell, Mr. Thostrup?” said Sophie, and looked at him. 

“T am a little feverish,” replied he. “I will take a very long walk, and then I 
shall be better.” 

“You should take a few drops,” said the lady. 

“O, he will come to himself yet!” said Wilhelm; “he must take exercise! His 
is not a dangerous illness.” 

Otto went into the wood. It was to him a temple of God; his heart poured 
forth a hymn of thanksgiving. Louise had been his good angel. He felt of a truth 
that she would never betray his secret. His thoughts clung to her with 
confidence. “Are you still unwell?” Sophie had said. The tones of her voice 
alone had been like the fragrance of healing herbs; in her eye he had felt 
sympathy and — love. “O Sophie!” sighed he. Both sisters were so dear to him. 

He entered the garden and went along the great avenue; here he met Louise. 
One might almost have imagined that she had sought for him: there was no one 
but her to be seen in the whole avenue. 

Otto pressed her hand to his lips. “You have saved my life!” said he. 

“Dear Thostrup!” answered she, “do not betray yourself. Yon have come 
happily out of the affair! Thank God! my little part in it has concealed the whole. 
For the rest I have a suspicion. Yes, I cannot avoid it. May not the whole be an 
error? It is possible that she is that which you said! Tell me all that you can let 
me know. From this seat we can see everybody who comes into the avenue. No 
one can hear us!” 


“Yes, to you alone I can confide it!” said Otto; “to you will I tell it.” 

He now related that which we know about the manufactory, which he called 
the house, in which German Heinrich had first seen him, and had tattooed his 
initials upon his shoulder; their later meeting in the park, and afterwards by St. 
Ander’s Cross. 

Louise trembled; her glance rested sympathizingly upon Otto’s pale and 
handsome countenance. He showed her the letter which had been brought to him 
the last evening, and related to her what Heinrich had told him. 

“Tt may be so,” said Louise; “but yet I have not been able to lose the idea all 
the morning that you have been deceived. Not one of her features resembles 
yours. Can brother and sister be so different as you and she? Yet, be the truth as 
it May, promise me not to think too much about it. There is a good Ruler above 
who can turn all things for the best.” 

“These horrible circumstances,” said Otto, “have robbed me of the 
cheerfulness of my youth. They thrust themselves disturbingly into my whole 
future. Not to Wilhelm — no, not to any one have I been able to confide them. 
You know all! God knows that you were compelled to learn them. I leave myself 
entirely in your hands!” 

He pressed her hand silently, and with the earnest glance of confidence and 
truth they looked at each other. 

“T shall speedily leave my native country,” said Otto. “It may be forever. I 
should return with sorrow to a home where no happiness awaited me. I stand so 
entirely alone in the world!” 

“But you have friends,” said Louise; “sincere friends. You must think with 
pleasure of returning home to Denmark. My mother loves you as if she were 
your own mother. Wilhelm and Sophie — yes, we will consider you as a 
brother.” 

“And Sophie?” exclaimed Otto. 

“Yes, can you doubt it?” inquired Louise. 

“She knows me not as you know me; and if she did?” — He pressed his 
hands before his eyes and burst into tears. “You know all: you know more than I 
could tell her,” sighed he. “I am more unfortunate than you can believe. Never 
can I forget her — never!” 

“For Heaven’s sake compose yourself!” said Louise rising. “Some one might 
come, and you would not be able to conceal your emotion. All may yet be well! 
Confide only in God in heaven!” 

“Do not tell your sister that which I have told you. Do not tell any one. I have 
revealed to you every secret which my soul contains.” 

“T will be to you a good sister,” said Louise, and pressed his hand. 


They silently walked down the avenue. 

The sisters slept in the same room. 

At night, after Sophie had been an hour in bed, Louise entered the chamber. 

“Thou art become a spirit of the night,” said Sophie. “Where hast thou been? 
Thou art not going up into the loft again to-night, thou strange girl? Had it been 
Wilhelm, Thostrup, or myself who had undertaken such a thing, it would have 
been quite natural; but thou” — 

“Am I, then, so very different to you all?” inquired Louise. “I should 
resemble my sister less than even Mr. Thostrup resembles her. You two are so 
very different!” 

“In our views, in our impulses, we very much resemble each other!” said 
Sophie. 

“He is certainly not happy,” exclaimed Louise. “We can read it in his eyes.” 

“Yes, but it is precisely that which makes him interesting!” said Sophie; “he 
is thus a handsome shadow-piece in everyday life.” 

“Thou speakest about it so calmly,” said Louise, and bent over her sister, “I 
would almost believe that it was love.” 

“Love!” exclaimed Sophie, raising herself up in bed, for now Louise’s words 
had become interesting to her; “whom dost thou think that he loves?” 

“Thyself,” replied Louise, and seized her sister’s hand. 

“Perhaps?” returned Sophie. “I also made fun of him! It certainly went on 
better when our cousin was here. Poor Thostrup!” 

“And thou, Sophie,” inquired Louise, “dost thou return his love?” 

“Tt is a regular confession that thou desirest,” replied she. “He is in love — 
that all young men are. Our cousin, I can tell thee, said many pretty things to me. 
Even the Kammerjunker flatters as well as he can, the good soul! I have now 
resolved with myself to be a reasonable girl. Believe me, however, Thostrup is in 
an ill humor!” 

“Tf the Kammerjunker were to pay his addresses to you, would you accept 
him?” asked Louise, and seated herself upon her sister’s bed. 

“What can make you think of such a thing?” inquired she. “Hast thou heard 
anything? — Thou makest me anxious! O Louise! I joke, I talk a deal; but for all 
that, believe me, I am not happy!” 

They talked about the Kammerjunker, about Otto, and about the French 
cousin. It was late in the night. Large tears stood in Sophie’s eyes, but she 
laughed for all that, and ended with a quotation from Jean Paul. 

Half an hour afterward she slept and dreamed; her round white arm lay upon 
the coverlet, and her lips moved with these words: 

“With a smile as if an angel 


Had just then kissed her mouth.” [Note: Christian Winther. ] 
Louise pressed her countenance on the soft pillow, and wept. 


CHAPTER XXXI1X 


“A swarm of colors, noise and screaming, 
Music and sights, past any dreaming, 
The rattle of wheels going late and early, — 
All draw the looker-on into the hurly-burly.” 
TH. OVERSKOU. 


A few days passed on. Otto heard nothing of German Heinrich or of his sister. 
Peter Cripple seemed not to be in their confidence. All that he knew was, that the 
letter which he had conveyed to Otto was to be unknown to any one beside. As 
regarded German Heinrich, he believed that he was now in another part of tire 
country; but that at St. Knud’s fair, in Odense, he would certainly find him. 

In Otto’s soul there was an extraordinary combating. Louise’s words, that he 
had been deceived, gave birth to hopes, which, insignificant as the grain of 
mustard-seed, shot forth green leaves. 

“May not,” thought he, “German Heinrich, to further his own plans, have 
made use of my fear? I must speak with him; he shall swear to me the truth.” 

He compared in thought the unpleasing, coarse features of Sidsel, with the 
image which his memory faintly retained of his little sister. She seemed to him 
as a delicate creature with large eyes. He had not forgotten that the people about 
them had spoken of her as of “a kitten that they could hardly keep alive.” How 
then could she now be this square-built, singularly plain being, with the 
eyebrows growing together? “I must speak with Heinrich,” resolved he; “she 
cannot be my sister! so heavily as that God will not try me.” 

By such thoughts as these his mind became much calmer. There were 
moments when the star of love mirrored itself in his life’s sea. 

His love for Sophie was no longer a caged bird within his breast; its wings 
were at liberty; Louise saw its release; it was about to fly to its goal. 

St. Knud’s fair was at hand, and on that account the family was about to set 
out for Odense. Eva was the only one who was to remain at home. It was her 
wish to do so. 

“Odense is not worth the trouble of thy going to see,” said Sophie; “but in this 
way thou wilt never increase thy geographical knowledge. In the mean time, 
however, I shall bring thee a fairing — a husband of honey cake, ornamented 
with almonds.” 


Wilhelm thought that she should enjoy the passing pleasure, and go with 
them; but Eva prayed to stay, and she had her will. 

“There is a deal of pleasure in the world,” said Wilhelm, “if people will only 
enjoy it. If one day in Paris is a brilliant flower, a day at Odense fair is also a 
flower. It is a merry, charming world that we live in! I am almost ready to say 
with King Valdemar, that if I might keep — yes, I will say, the earth, then our 
Lord might willingly for me keep heaven: there it is much better than we 
deserve; and God knows whether we may not, in the other world, have longings 
after the old world down here!” 

“After Odense fair?” asked Sophie ironically. 

Otto stood wrapped in his own thoughts. This day, he felt, would be one of 
the most remarkable in his life. German Heinrich must give him an explanation. 
Sophie must do so likewise Could he indeed meet with success from them both? 
Would not sorrow and pain be his fairings? 

The carriage rolled away. 

From the various cross-roads came driving up the carriages of the gentry and 
the peasants; the one drove past the other; and as the French and English 
Channel collects ships from the Atlantic Ocean, so did the King’s Road those 
who drove in carriages, those who rode on horseback, and those who went on 
foot. 

Behind most of the peasant-vehicles were tied a few horses, that went trotting 
on with them. Mamsells from the farms sat with large gloves on their red arms 
and hands. They held their umbrellas before their faces on account of the dust 
and the sun. 

“The Kammerjunker’s people must have set off earlier than we,” said Sophie, 
“otherwise they would have called for us.” 

Otto looked inquiringly at her. She thought on the Kammerjunker! 

“We shall draw up by Faugde church,” said Sophie. “Mr. Thostrup can see 
Kingo’s [Author’s Note: The Bishop of Funen, who died in 1703.] grave — can 
see where the sacred poet lies. Some true trumpeting angels, in whom one can 
rightly see how heavy the marble is, fly with the Bishop’s staff and hat within 
the chapel.” 

Otto smiled, and she thought also about giving him pleasure. 

The church was seen, the grave visited, and they rapidly rolled along the 
King’s Road toward Odense, the lofty tower of whose cathedral had hailed them 
at some miles’ distance. 

We do not require alone from the portrait-painter that he should represent the 
person, but that he should represent him in his happiest moment. To the plain as 
well as to the inexpressive countenance must the painter give every beauty 


which it possesses. Every human being has moments in which something 
intellectual or characteristic presents itself. Nature, too, when we are presented 
only with the most barren landscape, has the same moments; light and shadow 
produce these effects. The poet must be like the painter; he must seize upon 
these moments in human life as the other in nature. 

If the reader were a child who lived in Odense, it would require nothing more 
from him than that he should say the words, “St. Knud’s fair;” and this, 
illumined by the beams of the imagination of childhood, would stand before him 
in the most brilliant colors. Our description will be only a shadow; it will be that, 
perhaps, which the many will find it to be. 

Already in the suburbs the crowd of people, and the outspread earthenware of 
the potters, which entirely covered the trottoir, announced that the fair was in 
full operation. 

The carriage drove down from the bridge across the Odense River. 

“See, how beautiful it is here!” exclaimed Wilhelm. 

Between the gardens of the city and a space occupied as a bleaching ground 
lay the river. The magnificent church of St. Knud, with its lofty tower, 
terminated the view. 

“What red house was that?” inquired Otto, when they had lost sight of it. 

“That is the nunnery!” replied Louise, knowing what thought it was which 
had arisen in his mind. 

“There stood in the ancient times the old bishop’s palace, where Beldenak 
lived!” said Sophie. “Just opposite to the river is the bell-well, where a bell flew 
out of St. Albani’s tower. The well is unfathomable. Whenever rich people in 
Odense die, it rings down below the water!” 

“Tt is not a pleasant thought,” said Otto, “that it rings in the well when they 
must die.” 

“One must not take it in that way now!” said Sophie, laughing, and turned the 
subject. “Odense has many lions,” continued she, “from a king’s garden with 
swans in it to a great theatre, which has this in common with La Scala and many 
Italian ones, that it is built upon the ruins of a convent. [Note: That of the Black 
Brothers. ] 

“In Odense, aristocracy and democracy held out the longest,” said Wilhelm, 
smiling; “yet I remember, in my childhood, that when the nobles and the citizens 
met on the king’s birthday at the town-house ball, that we danced by ourselves.” 

“Were not, then, the citizens strong enough to throw the giddy nobles out of 
the window?” inquired Otto. 

“You forget, Mr. Thostrup, that you yourself are noble!” said Sophie. “I was 
really the goddess of fate who gave to you your genealogical tree.” 


“You still remember that evening?” said Otto, with a gentle voice, and the 
thoughts floated as gayly in his mind as the crowd of people floated up and 
down in the streets through which they drove. 

Somewhere about the middle of the city five streets met; and this point, which 
widens itself out into a little square, is called the Cross Street: here lay the hotel 
to which the family drove. 

“Two hours and a quarter too late!” said the Kammerjunker, who came out to 
meet them on the steps. “Good weather for the fair, and good horses! I have 
already been out at the West-gate, and have bought two magnificent mares. One 
of them kicked out behind, and had nearly given me a blow on the breast, so that 
I might have said I had had my fairing! Jakoba is paying visits, drinking 
chocolate, and eating biscuits. Mamsell is out taking a view of things. Now you 
know our story.” 

The ladies went to their chamber, the gentlemen remained in the saloon. 

“Yes, here you shall see a city and a fair, Mr. Thostrup!” said the 
Kammerjunker, and slapped Otto on the shoulder. 

“Odense was at one time my principal chief-city,” said Wilhelm; “and still St. 
Knud’s Church is the most magnificent I know. God knows whether St. Peter’s 
in Rome would make upon me, now that I am older, the impression which this 
made upon me as a child!” 

“In St. Knud’s Church lies the Mamsell with the cats,” said the 
Kammerjunker. 

“The bishop’s lady, you should say,” returned Wilhelm. “The legend relates, 
that there was a lady of a Bishop Mus who loved her cats to that degree that she 
left orders that they should be laid with her in the grave. [Author’s Note: The 
remains of the body, as well as the skeletons of the cats, are still to be seen in a 
chapel on the western aisle of the church.] We will afterward go and see them.” 

“Yes, both the bishop’s lady and the cats,” said the Kammerjunker, “look like 
dried fish! Then you must also see the nunnery and the military library.” 

“The Hospital and the House of Correction!” added Wilhelm. 

The beating of a drum in the street drew them to the window. The city crier, 
in striped linsey-woolsey jacket and breeches, and with a yellow band across his 
shoulders, stood there, beat upon his drum, and proclaimed aloud from a written 
paper many wonderful things which were to be seen in the city. 

“He beats a good drum,” said the Kammerjunker. 

“Tt would certainly delight Rossini and Spontini to hear the fellow!” said 
Wilhelm. “In fact Odense would be, at New Year’s time, a city for these two 
composers. You must know that at that season drums and fifes are in their glory. 
They drum the New Year in. Seven or eight little drummers and fifers go from 


door to door, attended by children and old women; at that time they beat both the 
tattoo and the reveille. For this they get a few pence. When the New Year is 
drummed-in in the city they wander out into the country, and drum there for 
bacon and groats. The New Year’s drumming in lasts until about Easter.” 

“And then we have new pastimes,” said the Kammerjunker. 

“Then come the fishers from Stige, [Author’s Note: A fishing village in 
Odense Fjord.] with a complete band, and carrying a boat upon their shoulders 
omamented with a variety of flags. After that they lay a board between two 
boats, and upon this two of the youngest and the strongest have a wrestling- 
match, until one of them falls into the water. The last years they both have 
allowed themselves to tumble in. And this has been done in consequence of one 
young man who fell in being so stung by the jeers which his fall had occasioned 
that he left, that same day, the fishing village, after which no one saw him. But 
all the fun is gone now! In my boyhood the merriment was quite another thing. It 
was a fine sight when the corporation paraded with their ensign and harlequin on 
the top! And at Easter, when the butchers led about a bullock ornamented with 
ribbons and Easter-twigs, on the back of which was seated a little winged boy in 
a shirt. They had Turkish music, and carried flagons with them! See! all that 
have I outlived, and yet I am not so old. Baron Wilhelm must have seen the 
omamented ox. Now all that is past and gone; people are got so refined! Neither 
is St. Knud’s fair that which it used to be.” 

“For all that, I rejoice that it is not so!” said Wilhelm. “But we will go into the 
market and visit the Jutlanders, who are sitting there among the heath with their 
earthenware. You will stand a chance there, Mr. Thostrup, of meeting with an 
old acquaintance; only you must not have home-sickness when you smell the 
heather and hear the ringing of the clattering pots!” 

The ladies now entered. Before paying any visits they determined upon 
making the round of the market. The Kammerjunker offered his arm to the 
mother. Otto saw this with secret gladness, and approached Sophie. She accepted 
him willingly as an attendant; they must indeed get into the throng. 

As in the Middle Ages the various professions had their distinct streets and 
quarters, so had they also here. The street which led to the market place, and 
which in every-day life was called the “Shoemaker Street,” answered perfectly 
to its name. The shoemakers had ranged their tables side by side. These, and the 
rails which had been erected for the purpose, were hung over with all kinds of 
articles for the feet; the tables themselves were laden with heavy shoes and 
thick-soled boots. Behind these stood the skillful workman in his long Sunday 
coat, and with his well-brushed felt-hat upon his head. 


Where the shoemakers’ quarter ended that of the hatters’ began, and with this 
one was in the middle of the great market-place, where tents and booths formed 
many parallel streets. The booth of galanterie wares, the goldsmith’s, and the 
confectioner’s, most of them constructed of canvas, some few of them of wood, 
were points of great attraction. Round about fluttered ribbons and handkerchiefs; 
round about were noise and bustle. Peasant-girls out of the same village went 
always in a row, seven or eight inseparables, with their hands fast locked in each 
other; it was impossible to break the chain; and if people tried to press through 
them, the whole flock rolled together in a heap. 

Behind the booths there lay a great space filled with wooden shoes, coarse 
earthenware, turners’ and saddlers’ work. Upon tables were spread out toys, 
generally rudely made and coarsely painted. All around the children assayed 
their little trumpets, and turned about their playthings. The peasant-girls twirled 
and twisted both the work-boxes and themselves many a time before the bargain 
was completed. The air was heavy with all kinds of odors, and was spiced with 
the fragrance of honey-cake. 

Here acquaintances met each other-some peasant-maidens, perhaps, who had 
been born in the same village, but since then had been separated. 

“Good day!” exclaimed they, took each other by the hand, gave their arms a 
swing, and laughed. 

“Farewell!” 

That was the whole conversation: such a one went on in many places. 

“That is the heather!” exclaimed Otto, as he approached the quarter where the 
Jutland potters had their station; “how refreshing is the odor!” said he, and 
stooping down seized a twig fresh and green, as if it had been plucked only 
yesterday. 

“Aye, my Jesus though! is not that Mr. Otto!” exclaimed a female voice just 
beside him, and a young Jutland peasantwoman skipped across the pottery 
toward him. Otto knew her. It was the little Maria, the eelman’s daughter, who, 
as we may remember at Otto’s visit to the fisher’s, had removed to 
Ringkjoebing, and had hired herself for the hay and cornharvest — the brisk 
Maria, “the girl,’ as her father called her. She had been betrothed in 
Ringkjoebing, and married to the rich earthenware dealer, and now had come 
across the salt-water to Odense fair, where she should meet with Mr. Otto. 

“Her parents lived on my grandfather’s estate,” said Otto to Sophie, who 
observed with a smile the young wife’s delight in meeting with an acquaintance 
of her childhood. The husband was busily employed in selling his wares; he 
heard nothing of it. 


“Nay, but how elegant and handsome you are become!” said the young wife: 
“but see, I knew you again for all that! Grandmother, you may believe me, 
thinks a deal about you! The old body, she is so brisk and lively; it does not 
trouble her a bit that she cannot see! You are the second acquaintance that I have 
met with in the fair. It’s wonderful how people come here from all parts of the 
world! The players are here too! You still remember the German Heinrich? Over 
there in the gray house, at the corner of the market, he is acting his comedy in 
the gateway.” 

“T am glad that I have seen you!” said Otto, and nodded kindly. “Greet them 
at home, and the grandmother, for me!” 

“Greet them also from me!” said Sophie smiling. “You, Mr. Thostrup, must 
for old acquaintance sake buy something. You ought also to give me a fairing: I 
wish for that great jug there!” 

“Where are you staying!” cried Wilhelm, and came back, whilst the rest went 
forward. 

“We would buy some earthenware,” said Sophie. “Souvenir de Jutland. The 
one there has a splendid picture on it!” 

“You shall have it!” said Otto. “But if I requested a fairing from you, I 
beseech of you, might I say” — 

“That it possibly might obtain its worth from my hand,” said Sophie, smiling. 
“T understand you very well — a sprig of heather? I shall steal!” said she to the 
young wife, as she took a little sprig of heath and stuck it into his buttonhole. 
“Greet the grandmother for me!” 

Otto and Sophie went. 

“That’s a very laughing body!” said the woman half aloud, as she looked after 
them; her glance followed Otto, she folded her hands — she was thinking, 
perhaps, on the days of her childhood. 

At St. Knud’s church-yard Otto and Sophie overtook the others. They were 
going into the church. On the fair days this and all the tombs within it were open 
to the public. 

From whichever side this church is contemplated from without, the 
magnificent old building has, especially from its lofty tower and spire, 
something imposing about it; the interior produces the same, nay, perhaps a 
greater effect. But as the principal entrance is through the armory, and the lesser 
one is from the side of the church, its full impression is not felt on entering it; 
nor is it until you arrive at the end of the great aisle that you are aware rightly of 
its grandeur. All there is great, beautiful, and light. The whole interior is white 
with gilding. Aloft on the high-vaulted roof there shine, and that from the old 
time, many golden stars. On both sides, high up, higher than the side-aisles of 


the church, are large Gothic windows, from which the light streams down. The 
side-aisles are adorned with old paintings, which represent whole families, 
women and children, all clad in canonicals, in long robes and large ruffs. In an 
ordinary way, the figures are all ranged according to age, the oldest first, and 
then down to the very least child, and stand with folded hands, and look piously 
with downcast eyes and faces all in one direction, until by length of time the 
colors have all faded away. 

Just opposite to the entrance of the church may be seen, built into the wall, a 
stone, on which is a bas-relief, and before it a grave. This attracted Otto’s 
attention. 

“Tt is the grave of King John and of Queen Christina, of Prince Francesco and 
of Christian the Second,” said Wilhelm; “they lie together in a small vault!” 
[Author’s Note: On the removal of the church of the Grey Brothers, the remains 
of these royal parents and two of their children were collected in a coffin and 
placed here in St. Knud’s Church. The memorial stone, of which we have 
spoken, was erected afterwards. ] 

“Christian the Second!” exclaimed Otto. “Denmark’s wisest and dearest 
king!” 

“Christian the Bad!” said the Kammerjunker, amazed at the tone of 
enthusiasm in which Otto had spoken. 

“Christian the Bad!” repeated Otto; “yes, it is now the mode to speak of him 
thus, but we should not do so. We ought to remember how the Swedish and 
Danish nobles behaved themselves, what cruelties they perpetrated, and that we 
have the history of Christian the Second from one of the offended party. Writers 
flatter the reigning powers. A prince must have committed crimes, or have lost 
his power, if his errors are to be rightly presented to future generations. People 
forget that which was good in Christian, and have painted the dark side of his 
character, to the formation of which the age lent its part.” 

The Kammerjunker could not forget the Swedish bloodbath, the execution of 
Torben Oxe, and all that can be said against the unfortunate king. 

Otto drove him completely out of the field, in part from his enthusiasm for 
Christian the Second, but still more because it was the Kammerjunker with 
whom he was contending. Sophie took Otto’s side, her eye sparkled applause, 
and the victory could not be other than his. 

“What is it that the poet said of the fate of a king?” said Sophie. 

“Woe’s me for him 
Who to the world shows more of ill than good! 
The good each man ascribes unto himself, 
Whilst on him only rest the crimes o’ th’ age.” 


“Had Christian been so fortunate as to have subdued the rebellious nobles,” 
continued Otto, “could he have carried out his bold plans, then they would have 
called him Christian the Great: it is not the active mind, but the failure in any 
design, which the world condemns.” 

Louise nevertheless took the side of the Kammerjunker, and therefore these 
two went together up the aisle toward the tomb of the Glorup family. Wilhelm 
and his mother were already gone out of the church. 

“T envy you your eloquence!” said Sophie, and looked with an expression of 
love into Otto’s face; she bent herself over the railing around the tomb, and 
looked thoughtfully upon the stone. Thoughts of love were animated in Otto’s 
soul. 

“Intellect and heart!” exclaimed he, “must admire that which is great: you 
possess both these!” He seized her hand. 

A faint crimson passed over Sophie’s cheeks. “The others are gone out!” she 
said; “come, let us go up to the chancel.” 

“Up to the altar!” said Otto; “that is a bold course for one’s whole life!” 

Sophie looked jestingly at him. “Do you see the monument there within the 
pillars?” asked she after a short pause; “the lady with the crossed arms and the 
colored countenance? In one night she danced twelve knights to death, the 
thirteenth, whom she had invited for her partner, cut her girdle in two in the 
dance and she fell dead to the earth!” [Author’s Note: In Thiele’s Danish 
Popular Tradition it is related that she was one Margrethe Skofgaard of 
Sanderumgaard, and that she died at a ball, where she had danced to death 
twelve knights. The people relate it with a variation as above; it is probable that 
it is mingled with a second tradition, for example, that of the blood-spots at 
Koldinghuus, which relates that an old king was so angry with his daughter that 
he resolved to kill her, and ordered that his knights should dance with her one 
after another until the breath was out of her. Nine had danced with her, and then 
came up the king himself as the tenth, and when he became weary he cut her 
girdle in two, on which the blood streamed from her mouth and she died. | 

“She was a northern Turandot!” said Otto; “the stony heart itself was forced 
to break and bleed. There is really a jest in having the marble painted. She stands 
before future ages as if she lived — a stone image, white and red, only a mask of 
beauty. She is a warning to young ladies!” 

“Yes, against dancing!” said Sophie, smiling at Otto’s extraordinary gravity. 

“And yet it must be a blessed thing,” exclaimed he, “a very blessed thing, 
amid pealing music, arm-in-arm with one’s beloved, to be able to dance life 
away, and to sink bleeding before her feet!” 

“And yet only to see that she would dance with a new one!” said Sophie. 


“No, no!” exclaimed Otto, “that you could not do! that you will not do! O 
Sophie, if you knew!” — He approached her still nearer, bent his head toward 
her, and his eye had twofold fire and expression in it. 

“You must come with us and see the cats!” said the Kammerjunker, and 
sprang in between them. 

“Yes, it is charming!” said Sophie. “You will have an opportunity, Mr. 
Thostrup, of moralizing over the perishableness of female beauty!” 

“In the evening, when we drive home together,” thought Otto to himself 
consolingly, “in the mild summer-evening no Kammerjunker will disturb me. It 
must, it shall be decided! Misfortune might subject the wildness of childhood, 
but it gave me confidence, it never destroyed my independence; Love has made 
me timid, — has made me weak. May I thereby win a bride?” 

Gravely and with a dark glance he followed after Sophie and her guide. 


CHAPTER XL 


“In vain his beet endeavors were; 
Dull was the evening, and duller grew.” — LUDOLF SCHLEF. 


“Seest thou how its little life 
The bird hides in the wood? 
Wilt thou be my little wife — 
Then do it soon. Good! 
— A bridegroom am I.” — Arion. 


Close beside St. Knud’s Church, where once the convent stood, is now the 
dwelling of a private man. [Author’s Note: See Oehlenschlager’s Jorney to 
Funen.] The excellent hostess here, who once charmed the public on the Danish 
stage as Ida Munster, awaited the family to dinner. 

After dinner they wandered up and down the garden, which extended to the 
Odense River. 

In the dusk of evening Otto went to visit the German Heinrich; he had 
mentioned it to Louise, and she promised to divert attention from him whilst he 
was away. 

The company took coffee in the garden-house; Otto walked in deep thought 
in the avenue by the side of the river. The beautiful scene before him riveted his 
eye. Close beside lay a water-mill, over the two great wheels of which poured 
the river white as milk. Behind this was thrown a bridge, over which people 
walked and drove. The journeyman-miller stood upon the balcony, and whistled 
an air. It was such a picture as Christian Winther and Uhland give in their 
picturesque poems. On the other side of the mill arose tall poplars half-buried in 
the green meadow, in which stood the nunnery; a nun had once drowned herself 
where now the red daisies grow. 

A strong sunlight lit up the whole scene. All was repose and summer warmth. 
Suddenly Otto’s ear caught the deep and powerful tones of an organ; he turned 
himself round. The tones, which went to his heart, came from St. Knud’s 
Church, which lay close beside the garden. The sunshine of the landscape, and 
the strength of the music, gave, as it were, to him light and strength for the 
darkness toward which he was so soon to go. 


The sun set; and Otto went alone across the market-place toward the old 
comer house, where German Heinrich practiced his arts. Upon this place stood 
St. Albani’s Church, where St. Knud, betrayed by his servant Blake, [Author’s 
Note: Whence has arisen the popular expression of “being a false Blake.” ] was 
killed by the tumultuous rebels. The common people believe that from one of the 
deep cellars under this house proceeds a subterranean passage to the so-called 
“Nun’s Hill.” At midnight the neighboring inhabitants still hear a roaring under 
the marketplace, as if of the sudden falling of a cascade. The better informed 
explain it as being a concealed natural water-course, which has a connection 
with the neighboring river. In our time the old house is become a manufactory; 
the broken windows, the gaps of which are repaired either with slips of wood or 
with paper, the quantity of human bones which are found in the garden, and 
which remain from the time when this was a church-yard, give to the whole 
place a peculiar interest to the common people of Odense. 

Entering the house at the front, it is on the same level as the market-place; the 
back of the house, on the contrary, descends precipitously into the garden, where 
there are thick old walls and foundations. The situation is thus quite romantic; 
just beside it is the old nunnery, with its dentated gables, and not far off the 
ruins, in whose depths the common people believe that there resides an evil 
being, “the river-man,” who annually demands his human sacrifice, which he 
announces the night before. Behind this lie meadows, villas, and green woods. 

On the other side of the court, in a back gate-way, German Heinrich had set 
up his theatre. The entrance cost eight skillings; people of condition paid 
according to their own will. 

Otto entered during the representation. A cloth constituted the whole scenic 
arrangement. In the middle of the floor sat a horrible goblin, with a coal-black 
Moorish countenance and crispy hair upon its head. An old bed-cover concealed 
the figure, yet one saw that it was that of a woman. 

The audience consisted of peasants and street boys. Otto kept himself in the 
background, and remained unobserved by Heinrich. 

The representation was soon at an end, and the crowd dispersed. It was then 
that Otto first came forward. 

“We must speak a few words together!” said he. “Heinrich, you have not 
acted honestly by me! The girl is not that which you represented her to be; you 
have deceived me: I demand an explanation!” 

German Heinrich stood silent, but every feature eloquently expressed first 
amazement, and then slyness and cunning; his knavish, malicious eye, measured 
Otto from top to toe. 


“Nay; so then, Mr. Thostrup, you are convinced, are you, that I have been 
cheating you?” said he. “If so, why do you come to me? In that case there needs 
no explanation. Ask herself there!” And so saying he pointed to the black- 
painted figure. 

“Do not be too proud, Otto!” said she, smiling; “thou couldst yet recognize 
thy sister, although she has a little black paint on her face!” 

Otto riveted a dark, indignant glance upon her, pressed his lips together, and 
tried to collect himself. “It is my firm determination to have the whole affair 
searched into,” said he, with constrained calmness. 

“Yes, but it will bring you some disagreeables!” said Heinrich, and laughed 
scomfully. 

“Do not laugh in that manner when I speak to you!” said Otto, with flushing 
cheeks. 

Heinrich leaned himself calmly against the door which led into the garden. 

“T am acquainted with the head of the police,” said Otto, “and I might leave 
the whole business in his hands. But I have chosen a milder way; I am come 
myself. I shall very soon leave Denmark; I shall go many hundred miles hence 
shall, probably, never return; and thus you see the principal ground for my 
coming to you is a whim: I will know wherefore you have deceived me; I will 
know what is the connection between you and her.” 

“Nay; so, then, it is that that you want to know?” said Heinrich, with a 
malicious glance. “Yes, see you, she is my best beloved; she shall be my wife: 
but your sister she is for all that, and that remains so!” 

“Thou couldst easily give me a little before thou settest off on thy journey!” 
said Sidsel, who seemed excited by Heinrich’s words, and put forth her painted 
face. 

Otto glanced at her with contracted eyebrows. 

“Yes,” said she, “I say ‘thou’ to thee: thou must accustom thyself to that! A 
sister may have, however, that little bit of pleasure!” 

“Yes, you should give her your hand!” said Heinrich, and laughed. 

“Wretch!” exclaimed Otto, “she is not that which you say! I will find out my 
real sister! I will have proof in hand of the truth! I will show myself as a brother; 
I will care for her future! Bring to me her baptismal register; bring to me one 
only attestation of its reality — and that before eight days are past! Here is my 
address, it is the envelope of a letter; inclose in it the testimonial which I require, 
and send it to me without delay. But prove it, or you are a greater villain than I 
took you for.” 

“Let us say a few rational words!” said Heinrich, with a constrained, fawning 
voice. “If you will give to me fifty rix-dollars, then you shall never have any 


more annoyance with us! See, that would be a great deal more convenient.” 

“T abide by that which I have said!” answered Otto; “we will not have any 
more conversation together!” And so saying, he turned him round to go out. 

Heinrich seized him by the coat. 

“What do you want?” inquired Otto. 

“T mean,” said Heinrich, “whether you are not going to think about the fifty 
rix-dollars?” 

“Villain!” cried Otto, and, with the veins swelling in his forehead, he thrust 
Heinrich from him with such force, that he fell against the worm eaten door 
which led into the garden; the panel of the door fell out, and had not Heinrich 
seized fast hold on some firm object with both his hands, he must have gone the 
same way. Otto stood for a moment silent, with flashing eyes, and threw the 
envelope, on which his address was, at Heinrich’s feet, and went out. 

When Otto returned to the hotel, he found the horses ready to be put to the 
carriage. 

“Have you had good intelligence?” whispered Louise. 

“T have in reality obtained no more than I had before!” replied he; “only my 
own feelings more strongly convince me than ever that I have been deceived by 
him.” 

He related to her the short conversation which had taken place. 

The Kammerjunker’s carriage was now also brought out; in this was more 
than sufficient room for two, whereas in the other carriage they had been 
crowded. The Kammerjunker, therefore, besought that they would avail 
themselves of the more convenient seat which he could offer; and Otto saw 
Sophie and her mother enter the Kammerjunker’s carriage. This arrangement 
would shortly before have confounded Otto, now it had much less effect upon 
him. His mind was so much occupied by his visit to German Heinrich, his soul 
was filled with a bitterness, which for the moment repelled the impulse which he 
had felt to express his great love for Sophie. 

“T have been made Heinrich’s plaything — his tool!” thought he. “Now he 
ridicules me, and I am compelled to bear it! That horrible being is not my sister! 
— she cannot be so!” 

The street was now quiet. They mounted into the carriage. In the corner house 
just opposite there was a great company; light streamed through the long 
curtains, a low tenor voice and a high ringing soprano mingled together in 
Mozart’s “Audiam, audiam, mio bene.” 

“The bird may not flutter from my heart!” sighed Otto, and seated himself by 
the side of Louise. The carriage rolled away. 


The full moon shone; the wild spiraea sent forth its odor from the road side; 
steam ascended from the moor-lands; and the white mist floated over the 
meadows like the daughters of the elfin king. 

Louise sat silent and embarrassed; trouble weighed down her heart. Otto was 
also silent. 

The Kammerjunker drove in first, cracked his whip, and struck up a wild 
halloo. 

Wilhelm began to sing, “Charming the summer night,” and the 
Kammerjunker joined in with him. 

“Sing with us man,” cried Wilhelm to the silent Otto, and quickly the two 
companies were one singing caravan. 

It was late when they reached the hall. 


CHAPTER XLI 


“Destiny often pulls off leaves, as we treat the vine, that 
its fruits may be earlier brought to maturity.” — JEAN PAUL. 


It was not until toward morning that Otto fell into sleep. Wilhelm and he were 
allowed to take their own time in rising, and thus it was late in the day before 
these two gentlemen made their appearance at the breakfast-table; the 
Kammerjunker was already come over to the hall, and now was more adorned 
than common. 

“Mr. Thostrup shall be one of the initiated!” said the mother. “It will be time 
enough this evening for strangers to know of it. The Kammerjunker and my 
Sophie are betrothed.” 

“See, it was in the bright moonlight, Mr. Thostrup, that I became such a 
happy man!” said the Kammerjunker, and kissed the tips of Sophie’s fingers. He 
offered his other hand to Otto. 

Otto’s countenance remained unchanged, a smile played upon his lips. “I 
congratulate you!” said he; “it is indeed a joyful day! If I were a poet, I would 
give you an ode!” 

Louise looked at him with an extraordinary expression of pain in her 
countenance. 

Wilhelm called the Kammerjunker brother-in-law, and smiling shook both his 
hands. 

Otto was unusually gay, jested, and laughed. The ladies went to their toilet, 
Otto into the garden. 

He had been so convinced in his own mind that Sophie returned his passion. 
With what pleasure had she listened to him! with what an expression had her eye 
rested upon him! Her little jests had been to him such convincing proofs that the 
hope which he nourished was no self-delusion. She was the light around which 
his thoughts had circled. Love to her was to him a good angel, which sung to 
him consolation and life’s gladness in his dark moments. 

Now, all was suddenly over. It was as if the angel had left him; the flame of 
love which had so entirely filled his soul, was in a moment extinguished to its 
last spark. Sophie was become a stranger to him; her intellectual eye, which 
smiled in love on the Kammerjunker, seemed to him the soulless eye of the 
automaton. A stupefying indifference went through him, deadly as poison that is 
infused into the human blood. 


“The vain girl! she thought to make herself more important by repelling from 
her a faithful heart! She should only see how changed her image is in my soul. 
All the weaknesses which my love for her made me pass over, now step forth 
with repulsive features! Not a word which she spoke fell to the ground. The 
diamond has lost its lustre; I feel only its sharp corners!” 

Sophie had given the preference to a man who, in respect of intellect, stood 
far below Otto! Sophie, who seemed to be enthusiastic for art and beauty, for 
everything glorious in the kingdom of mind, could thus have deceived him! 

We will now see the sisters in their chamber. 

Louise seemed pensive, she sat silently looking before her. 

Sophie stood thoughtfully with a smile upon her lips. 

“The Kammerjunker is very handsome, however!” exclaimed she: “he looks 
so manly!” 

“You ought to find him love-worthy!” said Louise. 

“Yes,” replied her sister, “I have always admired these strong countenances! 
He is an Axel — a northern blackbearded savage. Faces such as Wilhelm’s look 
like ladies’! And he is so good! He has said, that immediately after our marriage 
we Shall make a tour to Hamburg. What dress do you think I should wear?” 

“When you make the journey to Hamburg?” inquired Louise. 

“O no, child! to-day I mean. Thostrup was indeed very polite! he 
congratulated me! I felt, however, rather curious when it was told to him. I had 
quite expected a scene! I was almost ready to beg of you to tell him first of all. 
He ought to have been prepared. But he was, however, very rational! I should 
not have expected it from him. I really wish him all good, but he is an 
extraordinary character! so melancholy! Do you think that he will take my 
betrothal to heart? I noticed that when I was kissed he turned himself suddenly 
round to the window and played with the flowers. I wish that he would soon go! 
The journey into foreign countries will do him good — there he will soon forget 
his heart’s troubles. To-morrow I will write to Cousin Joachim; he will also be 
surprised!” 

Late in the afternoon came Jakoba, the Mamsell, the preacher, and yet a few 
other guests. 

In the evening the table was arranged festively. The betrothed sat together, 
and Otto had the place of honor — he sat on the other side of Sophie. The 
preacher had written a song to the tune of “Be thou our social guardian- 
goddess;” this was sung. Otto’s voice sounded beautifully and strong; he rang 
his glass with the betrothed pair, and the Kammerjunker said that now Mr. 
Thostrup must speedily seek out a bride for himself. 

“She is found,” answered Otto; “but now that is yet a secret.” 


“Health to the bride!” said Sophie, and rung her glass; but soon again her 
intellectual eye rested upon the Kammerjunker, who was talking about asparagus 
and stall-feeding with clover, yet her glance brought him back again to the 
happiness of his love. 

It was a very lively evening. Late in the night the party broke up. The friends 
went to their chamber. 

“My dear, faithful Otto!” said Wilhelm, and laid his hand on his shoulder; 
“you were very lively and good-humored this evening. Continue always thus!” 

“T hope to do so,” answered Otto: “may we only always have as happy an 
evening as this!” 

“Extraordinary man!” said Wilhelm, and shook his head. “Now we will soon 
set out on our journey, and catch for ourselves the happiness of the glorious gold 
bird!” 

“And not let it escape again!” exclaimed Otto. “Formerly I used to say, To- 
morrow! to-morrow! now I say, To-day, and all day long! Away with fancies 
and complainings. I now comprehend that which you once said to me, that is. 
Man can be happy if he only will be so.” 

Wilhelm took his hand, and looked into his face with a half-melancholy 
expression. 

“Are you sentimental?” inquired Otto. 

“T only affect that which I am not!” answered Wilhelm; and with that, 
suddenly throwing off the natural gravity of the moment, returned to his 
customary gayety. 

The following days were spent in visiting and in receiving visitors. On every 
post-day Otto sought through the leathern bag of the postman, but he found no 
letter from German Heinrich, and heard nothing from him. “I have been 
deceived,” said he, “and I feel myself glad about it! She, the horrible one, is not 
my sister!” 

There was a necessity for him to go away, far from home, and yet he felt no 
longing after the mountains of Switzerland or the luxuriant beauty of the south. 

“Nature will only weaken me! I will not seek after it. Man it is that I require: 
these egotistical, false beings — these lords of everything! How we flatter our 
weaknesses and admire our virtues! Whatever serves to advance our own wishes 
we find to be excellent. To those who love us, we give our love in return. At the 
bottom, whom do I love except myself? Wilhelm? My friendship for him is built 
upon the foundation, — I cannot do without thee! Friendship is to me a 
necessity. Was I not once convinced that I adored Sophie, and that I never could 
bear it if she were lost to me? and yet there needed the conviction ‘She loves 
thee not,’ and my strong feeling was dead. Sophie even seems to me less 


beautiful; I see faults where I formerly could only discover amiabilities! Now, 
she is to me almost wholly a stranger. As I am, so are all. Who is there that feels 
right lovingly, right faithfully for me, without his own interest leading him to do 
so? Rosalie? My old, honest Rosalie? I grew up before her eyes like a plant 
which she loved. I am dear to her as it! When her canary-bird one morning lay 
dead in its cage, she wept bitterly and long; she should never more hear it sing, 
she should never more look after its cage and its food. It was the loss of it which 
made her weep. She missed that which had been interesting to her. I also 
interested her. Interest is the name for that which the world calls love. Louise?” 
He almost spoke the name aloud, and his thoughts dwelt, from a strong 
combination of circumstances, upon it. “She appears to me true, and capable of 
making sacrifices! but is not she also very different from all the others? How 
often have I not heard Sophie laugh at her for it — look down upon her!” And 
Otto’s better feeling sought in vain for a shadow of self-love in Louise, a single 
selfish motive for her noble conduct. 

“Away from Denmark! to new people! Happy he who can always be on the 
wing, making new friendships, and speedily breaking them off! At the first 
meeting people wear their intellectual Sunday apparel; every point of light is 
brought forth; but soon and the festival-day is over, and the bright points have 
vanished.” 

“We will set off next week!” said Wilhelm, “and then it shall be — 

‘Over the rushing blue waters away! 
We will speed along shores that are verdant and gay!’ 

Away over the moors, up the Rhine, through the land of champagne to the 
city of cities, the life-animating Paris!” 


CHAPTER XLII 


“A maiden stood musing, gentle and mild. I grasped the hand 
of the friendly child, but the lovely fawn shyly 
disappeared.... From the Rhine to the Danish Belt, 

beautiful and lovely maidens are found in palaces and tents; 
yet nobody pleases me.” — SCHMIDT VON LUBECK. 


The last day at home was Sophie’s birthday. In the afternoon the whole family 
was invited to the Kammerjunker’s, where Jakoba and the Mamsell were to be 
quite brilliant in their cookery. 

A table filled with presents, all from the Kammerjunker, awaited Miss 
Sophie; it was the first time that he had ever presented to her a birthday gift, and 
he had now, either out of his own head or somebody’s else, fallen on the very 
good idea of making her a present for every year which she had lived. Every 
present was suited to the age for which it was intended, and thus he began with a 
paper of sugar-plums and ended with silk and magnificent fur; but between 
beginning and end there were things, of which more than the half could be called 
solid: gold ear-rings, a boa, French gloves, and a riding-horse. This last, of 
course, could not stand upon the table. It was a joy and a happiness; people 
walked about, and separated themselves by degrees into groups. 

The only one who was not there was Eva. She always preferred remaining at 
home; and yet, perhaps, to-day she might have allowed herself to have been 
overpersuaded, had she not found herself so extremely weak. 

Silently and alone she now sat at home in the great empty parlor. It was in the 
twilight; she had laid down her work, and her beautiful, thoughtful eyes looked 
straight before her: thoughts which we may not unveil were agitating her breast. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Wilhelm stood before her. Whilst the others 
were walking he had stolen away. He knew that Eva was alone at home; nobody 
would know that he visited her, nobody would dream of their conversation. 

“You here!” exclaimed Eva, when she saw him. 

“T was compelled to come,” answered he. “I have slipped away from the 
others; no one knows that I am here. I must speak with you, Eva. To-morrow I 
set off; but I cannot leave home calmly and happily without knowing — what 
this moment must decide.” 

Eva rose, her checks crimsoned, she cast down her eyes. 


“Baron Wilhelm!” stammered she, “it is not proper that I should remain 
here!” She was about to leave the room. 

“Eva!” said Wilhelm, and seized her hand, “you know that I love you! My 
feelings are honorable! Say Yes, and it shall be holy to me as an oath. Then I 
shall begin my journey glad at heart, as one should do. Your assent shall stand in 
my breast, shall sound in my ear, whenever sin and temptation assail me! It will 
preserve me in an upright course, it will bring me back good and unspoiled. My 
wife must you be! You have soul, and with it nobility! Eva! in God’s name, do 
not make a feeble, life-weary, disheartened being of me!” 

“O Heavens!” exclaimed she, and burst into tears, “I cannot, and — will not! 
You forget that I am only a poor girl, who am indebted for everything to your 
mother! My assent would displease her, and some time or other you would 
repent of it! I cannot! — I do not love you!” added she, in a tremulous voice. 

Wilhelm stood speechless. 

Eva suddenly rang the bell. 

“What are you doing?” exclaimed he. 

The servant entered. 

“Bring in lights!” said she; “but first of all you must assist me with these 
flowers down into the garden. It will do them good to stand in the dew.” 

The servant did as she bade; she herself carried down one of the pots, and left 
the room. 

“IT do not love you!” repeated Wilhelm to himself, and returned to the 
company which he had left, and where he found all gayety and happiness. 

The supper-table was spread in the garden; lights burned in the open air with 
a steady flame; it was a summer-evening beautiful as the October of the South; 
the reseda sent forth its fragrance; and when Sophie’s health was drunk cannon 
were fired among the lofty fir-trees, the pines of the North. 

The next morning those countenances were dejected which the evening 
before had been so gay. The carriage drew up to the door. The dear mother and 
sisters wept; they kissed Wilhelm, and extended their hands to Otto. 

“Farewell!” said Louise; “do not forget us!” and her tearful glance rested 
upon Otto. Eva stood silent and pale. 

“You will not forget me!” whispered Otto, as he seized Louise’s hand. “I will 
forget your sister!” 

The carriage rolled away; Wilhelm threw himself back into a comer. Otto 
looked back once more; they all stood at the door, and waved their white 
handkerchiefs. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


“In one short speaking silence all conveys — 
And looks a sigh, and weeps without a tear.” 
MRS. BROWNING. 


“Forgive us our debts as we 
The debts of others forgive; 
And lead us not in tempting ways; 
Apart from evil let us live.” 
A. VON CHAMISSO. 


We will not accompany the friends, but will remain behind in Funen, where we 
will make a bolder journey than they, namely, we will go back one-and-twenty 
years. We will allow the circumstances of Otto’s birth again to come before us. 
It is a leap backward that we take from 1830 to 1810. We are in Odense, that old 
city, which takes its name from Odin. 

The common people there have still a legend about the origin of the name of 
the city. Upon Naesbyhoved’s Hill [Author’s Note: Not far from the city, by the 
Odense Channel; it is described in Wedel Simonsen’s City Ruins.] there once 
stood a castle; here lived King Odin and his wife: Odense city was not then in 
existence, but the first building of it was then begun. [Author’s Note: The place 
is given as being that of the now so-called Cross Street.] The court was 
undecided as to the name which should be given to the city. After long 
indecision it was at last agreed that the first word which either King or Queen 
should speak the next morning should be the name given to it. In the early 
morning the Queen awoke and looked out from her window over the wood. The 
first house in the city was erected to the roof, and the builders had hung up a 
great garland, glittering with tinsel, upon the rooftree. “Odin, see!” exclaimed 
the Queen; and thenceforward the city was called Odensee, which name, since 
then, has been changed by daily speech to Odense. 

When people ask the children in Copenhagen whence they have come, they 
reply, out of the Peblingsée. The little children of Odense, who know nothing 
about the Peblingsée, say that they are fetched out of Rosenbaek, a little brook 
which has only been ennobled within the few last years, just as in Copenhagen is 


the case with Krystal Street, which formerly had an unpleasant name. This brook 
runs through Odense, and must, in former times, when united with the Odense 
River, have formed an island where the city at that time stood; hence some 
people derive the name of Odense from Odins Ei, or Odins O, that is, Odin’s 
Island. Be it then as it might, the brook flows now, and in 1810, when the so- 
called Willow-dam, by the West Gate, was not filled up, it stood, especially in 
spring, low and watery. It often overflowed its banks, and in so doing 
overflowed the little gardens which lay on either side. It thus ran concealed 
through the city until near the North Gate, where it made its appearance for a 
moment and then dived again in the same street, and, like a little river, flowed 
through the cellars of the old justice-room, which was built by the renowned 
Oluf Bagger. [Author’s Note: He was so rich that once, when Frederick the 
Second visited him, he had the room heated with cinnamon chips. Much may be 
found about this remarkable man in the second collection of Thiele’s Popular 
Danish Legends. His descendants still live in Odense, namely, the family of the 
printer Ch. Iversen, who has preserved many curiosities which belonged to him.] 

It was an afternoon in the summer of 1810; the water was high in the brook, 
yet two washerwomen were busily employed in it; reed-matting was fast bound 
round their bodies, and they beat with wooden staves the clothes upon their 
washing-stools. They were in deep conversation, and yet their labor went on 
uninterruptedly. 

“Yes,” said one of them, “better a little with honor, than much with dishonor. 
She is sentenced; to-morrow she is to go about in the pillory. That is sure and 
certain! I know it from the trumpeter’s Karen, and from the beggar-king’s 
[Author’s Note: Overseer of the poor.] wife: neither of them go about with lies.” 

“Th, my Jesus!” exclaimed the other, and let her wooden beater fall, “is 
Johanne Marie to go in the pillory, the handsome girl? she that looked so clever 
and dressed herself so well?” 

“Yes, it is a misfortune!” said the first; “a great misfortune it must be! No, let 
every one keep his own! say I every day to my children. After the sweet claw 
comes the bitter smart. One had much better work till the blood starts from the 
finger-ends.” 

“Th, see though!” said the other; “there goes the old fellow, Johanne Marie’s 
father. He is an honest man; he was so pleased with his daughter, and to-morrow 
he must himself bind her to the pillory! But can she really have stolen?” 

“She has herself confessed,” returned she; “and the Colonel is severe. I fancy 
the Gevaldiger is going there.” 

“The Colonel should put the bridle on his own son. He is a bad fellow! Not 
long ago, when I was washing yarn there, and was merry, as I always am, he 


called me ‘wench.’ If he had said ‘woman,’ I should not have troubled myself 
about it, for it has another meaning; but ‘wench,’ that is rude! Ei, there sails the 
whole affair!” screamed she suddenly, as the sheet which she had wound round 
the washing-stool got loose and floated down the stream: she ran after it, and the 
conversation was broken off. 

The old man whom they had seen and compassionated, went into a great 
house close by, where the Colonel lived. His eyes were cast upon the ground; a 
deep, silent suffering lay in his wrinkled face; he gently pulled at the bell, and 
bowed himself deeply before the black-appareled lady who opened to him the 
door. 

We know her — it was the old Rosalie, then twenty years younger than when 
we saw her upon the western coast of Jutland. 

“Good old man!” said she, and laid her hand kindly on his shoulder. “Colonel 
Thostrup is severe, but he is not, however, inhuman; and that he would be if he 
let you tomorrow do your office. The Colonel has said that the Gevaldiger 
should stay at home.” 

“No!” said the old man, “our Lord will give me strength. God be thanked that 
Johanne Marie’s mother has closed her eyes: she will not see the misery! We are 
not guilty of it!” 

“Honest man!” said Rosalie. “Johanne was always so good and clever; and 
now” — she shook her head— “I would have sworn for her, but she has 
confessed it herself!” 

“The law must have its course!” said the old man, and tears streamed down 
his cheeks. 

At that moment the door opened, and Colonel Thostrup, a tall, thin man, with 
a keen eye, stood before them. Rosalie left the room. 

“Gevaldiger,” said the Colonel, “to-morrow you will not be required to act in 
your office.” 

“Colonel,” returned the old man, “it is my duty to be there, and, if I may say a 
few words, people would speak ill of me if I kept away.” 

On the following forenoon, from the early morning, the square where lay the 
council-house and head-watch, was filled with people; they were come to see the 
handsome girl led forth in the pillory. The time began to appear long to them, 
and yet no sign was seen of that which they expected. The sentinel, who went 
with measured step backward and forward before the sentry-box, could give no 
intelligence. The door of the council-house was closed, and everything gave 
occasion to the report which suddenly was put into circulation, that the 
handsome Johanne Marie had been for a whole hour in the pillory within the 
council-house, and thus they should have nothing at all to see. Although it is 


entirely opposed to sound reason that punishment should be inflicted publicly, it 
met with much support, and great dissatisfaction was excited. 

“That is shabby!” said a simple woman, in whom we may recognize one of 
the washerwomen; “it is shabby thus to treat the folks as if they were fools! 
Yesterday I slaved like a horse, and here one has stood two whole hours by the 
clock, till I am stiff in the legs, without seeing anything at all!” 

“That is what I expected,” said another woman; “a fair face has many friends! 
She has known how to win the great people to her side!” 

“Do not you believe,” inquired a third, “that she has been good friends with 
the Colonels son?” 

“Yes; formerly I would have said No, because she always looked so steady, 
and against her parents there is not a word to be said; but as she has stolen, as we 
know she has, she may also have been unsteady. The Colonel’s son is a wild 
bird; riots and drinks does he in secret! We others know more than his father 
does: he had held too tight a hand over him. Too great severity causes bad 
blood!” 

“God help me, now it begins!” interrupted another woman, as a detachment 
of soldiers marched out of the guard-house, and at some little distance one from 
the other inclosed an open space. The door of the council-house now opened, 
and two officers of police, together with some of the guard, conducted out the 
condemned, who was placed in the pillory. This was a sort of wooden yoke laid 
across the shoulders of the delinquent; a piece of wood came forward from this 
into which her hands were secured: above all stood two iron bars, to the first of 
which was fastened a little bell; to the other a long fox’s tail, which hung down 
the lack of the condemned. 

The girl seemed hardly more than nineteen, and was of an unusually beautiful 
figure; her countenance was nobly and delicately formed, but pale as death: yet 
there was no expression either of suffering or shame, — she seemed like the 
image of a penitent, who meekly accomplishes the imposed penance. 

Her aged father, the Gevaldiger, followed her slowly; his eye was determined; 
no feature expressed that which went forward in his soul: he silently took his 
place beside one of the pillars before the guard house. 

A loud murmur arose among the crowd when they saw the beautiful girl and 
the poor old father, who must himself see his daughter’s disgrace. 

A spotted dog sprang into the open space; the girl’s monotonous tread, as she 
advanced into the middle of the square, the ringing of the little bell, and the fox- 
tail which moved in the wind, excited the dog, which began to bark, and wanted 
to bite the fox’s tail. The guards drove the dog away, but it soon came back 


again, although it did not venture again into the circle, but thrust itself forward, 
and never ceased barking. 

Many of those who already had been moved to compassion by the beauty of 
the girl and the sight of the old father, were thrown again by this incident into a 
merry humor; they laughed and found the whole thing very amusing. 

The hour was past, and the girl was now to be released. The Gevaldiger 
approached her, but whilst he raised his hand to the yoke the old man tottered, 
and sank, in the same moment, back upon the hard stone pavement. 

A shriek arose from those who stood around; the young girl alone stood silent 
and immovable; her thoughts seemed to be far away. Yet some people fancied 
they saw how she closed her eyes, but that was only for a moment. A policeman 
released her from the pillory, her old father was carried into the guard-house, 
and two policemen led her into the council-house. 

“See, now it is over!” said an old glover, who was among the spectators; “the 
next time she’ll get into the House of Correction.” 

“O, it is not so bad there,” answered another; “they sing and are merry there 
the whole day long, and have no need to trouble themselves about victuals.” 

“Yes, but that is prison fare.” 

“Tt is not so bad — many a poor body would thank God for it; and Johanne 
Marie would get the best of it. Her aunt is the head-cook, and the cook and the 
inspector they hang together. It’s my opinion, however, that this affair will take 
the life out of the old man. He got a right good bump as he fell on the stone- 
pavement; one could hear how it rung again.” 

The crowd separated. 

The last malicious voice had prophesied truth. 

Three weeks afterward six soldiers bore a woven, yellow straw coffin from a 
poor house in East Street. The old Gevaldiger lay, with closed eyes and folded 
hands, in the coffin. Within the chamber, upon the bedstead, sat Johanne Marie, 
with a countenance pale as that of the dead which had been carried away. A 
compassionate neighbor took her hand, and mentioned her name several times 
before she heard her. 

“Johanne, come in with me; eat a mouthful of pease and keep life in you; if 
not for your own sake, at least for that of the child which lies under your heart.” 

The girl heaved a wonderfully deep sigh. “No, no!” said she, and closed her 
eyes. 

Full of pity, the good neighbor took her home with her. 

A few days passed on, and then one moming two policemen entered the poor 
room in which the Gevaldiger had died. Johanne Marie was again summoned 
before the judge. 


A fresh robbery had taken place at the Colonel’s. Rosalie said that it was a 
long time since she had first missed that which was gone, but that she thought it 
best to try to forget it. The Colonel’s violent temper and his exasperation against 
Johanne Marie, who, as he asserted, by her bad conduct, had brought her old, 
excellent father to the grave, insisted on summoning her before the tribunal, that 
the affair might be more narrowly inquired into. 

Rosalie, who had been captivated by the beauty of the girl and by her modest 
demeanor, and who was very fond of her, was this time quite calm, feeling quite 
sure that she would deny everything, because, in fact, the theft had only occurred 
within the last few days. The public became aware of this before long, and the 
opinion was that Johanne Marie could not possibly have been an actor in it; but, 
to the astonishment of the greater number, she confessed that she was the guilty 
person, and that with such calmness as amazed every one. Her noble, beautifully 
formed countenance seemed bloodless; her dark-blue eyes beamed with a 
brilliancy which seemed like that of delirium; her beauty, her calmness, and yet 
this obduracy in crime, produced an extraordinary impression upon the 
spectators. 

She was sentenced to the House of Correction in Odense. Despised and 
repulsed by the better class of her fellow-beings, she went to her punishment. No 
one had dreamed that under so fair a form so corrupt a soul could have been 
found. She was set to the spinning-wheel; silent and introverted, she 
accomplished the tasks that were assigned her. In the coarse merriment of the 
other prisoners she took no part. 

“Don’t let your heart sink within you, Johanne Marie,” said German Heinrich, 
who sat at the loom; “sing with us till the iron bars rattle!” 

“Johanne, you brought your old father to the grave,” said her relation, the 
head-cook; “how could you have taken such bad courses?” 

Johanne Marie was silent; the large, dark eyes looked straight before her, 
whilst she kept turning the wheel. 

Five months went on, and then she became ill — ill to death, and gave birth 
to twins, a boy and a girl — two beautiful and well-formed children, excepting 
that the girl was as small and delicate as if its life hung on a thread. 

The dying mother kissed the little ones and wept; it was the first time that the 
people within the prison had seen her weep. Her relation the cook sat alone with 
her upon the bed. 

“Withdraw not your hand from the innocent children,” said Johanne Marie; 
“if they live to grow up, tell them some time that their mother was innocent. My 
eternal Saviour knows that I have never stolen! Innocent am I, and innocent was 
I when I went out a spectacle of public derision, and now when I sit here!” 


“Th, Jesus though! What do you say?” exclaimed the woman. 

“The truth!” answered the dying one. “God be gracious to me! — my 
children!” 

She sank back upon the couch, and was dead. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


“Ah! wonderfully beautiful is God’s earth, and worthy it is 
to live contented.” — HOLTY. 


We now return to the hall in Funen, to the family which we left there; but 
autumn and winter are gone whilst we have been lingering on the past. Otto and 
Wilhelm have been two months away. It is the autumn of 1832. 

The marriage of the Kammerjunker and Sophie was deferred, according to 
her wish, until the second of April, because this day is immortal in the annals of 
Denmark. In the house, where there now were only the mother, Louise, and Eva, 
all was quiet. Through the whole winter Eva had become weaker; yet she did not 
resemble the flowers which wither; there was no expression of illness about her 
— it was much more as if the spiritual nature overpowered the bodily; she 
resembled an astral lamp which, filled with light, seems almost resembled be an 
ethereal existence. The dark-blue eyes had an expression of soul and feeling 
which attracted even the simple domestics at the hall. The physician assured 
them that her chest was sound, and that her malady was to him a riddle. A 
beautiful summer, he thought, would work beneficially upon her. 

Wilhelm and Otto wrote alternately. It was a festival-day whenever a letter 
came; then were maps and plans of the great cities fetched out, and Louise and 
Eva made the journey with them. 

“To-day they are here, to-morrow they will be there,” cried they. 

“How I envy them both, to see all these glorious things!” said Louise. 

“The charming Switzerland!” sighed Eva. “How refreshing the air must be to 
breathe! How well one must feel one’s self there!” 

“If you could only go there, Eva,” said Louise, “then you would certainly get 
better.” 

“Here all are so kind to me; here I am so happy!” answered she. “I am right 
thankful to God for it. How could I have hoped for such a home as this? God 
reward you and your good mother for your kindness to me. Once I was so 
unhappy; but now I have had a double repayment for all my sorrow, and all the 
neglect I have suffered. I am so happy, and therefore I would so willingly live!” 

“Yes, and you shall live!” said Louise. “How came you now to think about 
dying? In the summer you will perfectly recover, the physician says. Can you 
hide from me any sorrow? Eva, I know that my brother loves you!” 


“He will forget that abroad!” said Eva. “He must forget it! Could I be 
ungrateful? But we are not suited for each other!” She spoke of her childhood, of 
long-passed, sorrowful days. Louise laid her arm upon her shoulder: they talked 
till late in the evening, and tears stood in Louise’s eyes. 

“Only to you could I tell it!” said Eva. “It is to me like a sin, and yet I am 
innocent. My mother was so too — my poor mother! Her sin was love. She 
sacrificed all; more than a woman should sacrifice. The old Colonel was stern 
and violent. His wrath often became a sort of frenzy, in which he knew not what 
he did. The son was young and dissipated; my mother a poor girl, but very 
handsome, I have heard. He seduced her. She had become an unfortunate being, 
and that she herself felt. The Colonel’s son robbed his father and an old woman 
who lived in the family: that which had been taken was missed. The father 
would have murdered the son, had he discovered the truth; the son, therefore, 
sought in his need help from my poor mother. He persuaded her to save him by 
taking the guilt on herself. The whole affair as regarded her was, he intended, 
only to come from the domestics. She thought that with her honor all was lost. 
She, indeed, had already given him the best of which she was possessed. In 
anguish of heart, and overpowered by his prayers, she said, ‘Yes; my father has 
been angry and undone already.’” 

Eva burst into tears. 

“Thou dear, good girl!” said Louise, and kissed her forehead. 

“My poor mother,” continued Eva, “was condemned to an undeserved 
punishment. I cannot mention it. For that reason I have never had a desire to go 
to Odense. The old lady in the Colonel’s family concealed, out of kindness, her 
loss; but by accident it was discovered. The Colonel was greatly embittered. My 
mother was overwhelmed by shame and misfortune: the first error had plunged 
her into all this. She was taken to the House of Correction in Odense. The 
Colonel’s son shortly afterward went away in a vessel. My unhappy mother was 
dispirited: nobody knew that she had endured, out of despair and love, a disgrace 
which she had not deserved. It was not until she lay upon her death-bed, when I 
and my brother were born, that she told a relation that she was innocent. Like a 
criminal, in the early morning she was carried to the grave in a coffin of plaited 
straw. A great and a noble heart was carried unacknowledged to the dead!” 

“You had a brother?” inquired Louise, and her heart beat violently. “Did he 
die? and where did you, poor children, remain?” 

“The cook in the house kept us with her. I was small and weak; my brother, 
on the contrary, was strong, and full of life. He lived mostly among the 
prisoners. I sat in a little room with my doll. When we were in our seventh year, 
we were sent for to the old Colonel. His son died abroad; but before his death he 


had written to the old man, confessing to him his crime, my mother’s innocence, 
and that we were his children! I resembled my father greatly. The old gentleman, 
as soon as he saw me, was very angry, and said, ‘I will not have her!’ I remained 
with my foster-mother. I never saw my brother after that time. The Colonel left 
the city, and took him with him.” 

“O God!” cried Louise; “you have still some papers on this subject? Do you 
not know your brother? It is impossible that it should be otherwise! You are 
Otto’s sister!” 

“O Heavens!” exclaimed Eva; her hands trembled, and she became as pale as 
a corpse. 

“You are fainting!” cried Louise, throwing her arm around her waist and 
kissing her eyes and her cheeks. “Eva! he is your brother! the dear, good Otto! 
O, he will be so happy with you! Yes, your eyes are like his! Eva, you beloved 
girl!” 

Louise related to her all that Otto had confided to her. She told her about 
German Heinrich, and how Otto had assisted Sidsel away, and how they had 
met. 

Eva burst into tears. “My brother! O Father in heaven, that I may but live! 
live and see him! Life is so beautiful! I must not die!” 

“Happiness will make you strong! There is no doubt but that he is your 
brother! We must tell it to mamma. O Heavens! how delighted she will be! and 
Otto will no longer suffer and be unhappy! He may be proud of you, and happy 
in you! O, come, come!” 

She led Eva out with her to her mother, who was already in bed; but how 
could Louise wait till next morning? 

“May the Lord bless thee, my good child!” said the lady, and pressed a kiss 
upon her forehead. 

Eva related now how the Colonel had, given a considerable sum to her foster- 
mother; but that was all she was to receive, he had said. Afterward, when the 
foster-mother died, Eva had still two hundred rix-dollars; and on consideration 
of this the sister of the deceased had taken Eva to live with her. With her she 
came to Copenhagen and to Nyboder, and at that time she was ten years old. 
There she had to nurse a little child — her brother she called it — and that was 
the little Jonas. As she grew older, people told her that she was handsome. It was 
now four years since she was followed one evening by two young men, one of 
whom we know — our moral Hans Peter. One morning her foster-mother came 
to her with a proposal which drove her to despair. The merchant had seen her, 
and wished to purchase the beautiful flower. Upon this Eva left her home, and 


came to the excellent people at Roeskelde; and from that day God had been very 
good to her. 

She sank down upon her knees before the elderly lady’s bed. She was not 
among strangers: a mother and a sister wept with the happy one. 

“O that I might live!” besought Eva, in the depths of her heart. As a glorified 
one she stood before them. Her joy beamed through tears. 

The next morning she felt herself singularly unwell. Her feet trembled; her 
cheeks were like marble. She seated herself in the warm sunshine which came in 
through the window. Outside stood the trees with large, half-bursting buds. A 
few mild nights would make the wood green. But summer was already in Eva’s 
heart; there was life’s joy and gladness. Her large, thoughtful eyes raised 
themselves thankfully to heaven. 

“Let me not die yet, good God!” prayed she; and her lips moved to a low 
melody, soft as if breezes passed over the outstretched chords: — 


“The sunshine warm, the odorous flowers, 
Of these do not bereave me! 

I breathe with joy the morning hours, 

Let not the grave receive me! 

There can no pleasant sunbeams fall, 

No human voice come near me; 

There should I miss the flow’rets small, 
There have no friends to cheer me. 


Now, how to value life I know — 

I hold it as a treasure; 

There is no love i’ th’ grave below, 
No music, warmth, or pleasure. 

On it the heavy earth is flung, 

The coffin-lid shuts tightly! 

My blood is warm, my soul is young! 
Life smiles — life shines so brightly!” 


She folded her hands: all became like flowers and gold before her eyes. Afar 
off was the sound of music: she reeled and sank down upon the sofa which was 
near her. Life flowed forth from her heart, but the sensation was one of bliss; a 
repose, as when the weary bow down their heads for sleep. 

“Here is a letter!” cried Louise, full of joy, and found her white and cold. 
Terrified, she called for help, and bent over her. 


Eva was dead. 


CHAPTER XLV 


“Knowest thou the mountain and its cloudy paths? where the 
mule is seeking its misty way.” — GOETHE. 
The letter was from Wilhelm; every line breathed life’s joy and gladness. 


MIA CARA SORELLA! 

“Does it not sound beautifully? It is Italian! Now then, I am in that so-often- 
sung-of Paradise, but of the so much-talked-about blue air, I have as yet seen 
nothing of consequence. Here it is gray, gray as in Denmark. To be sure Otto 
says that it is beautiful, that we have the heaven of home above us, but I am not 
so poetical. The eating is good, and the filth of the people strikes one horribly 
after being in Switzerland, the enchanting Switzerland! Yes, there is nature! We 
have made a crusade through it, you may think. But now you shall hear about the 
journey, and the entrance into ‘la bella Italia,’ which is yet below all my 
expectations. I cannot at all bear these feeble people; I cannot endure this monk- 
odor and untruthfulness. We are come direct from the scenery of Switzerland, 
from clouds and glaciers, from greatness and power. We travelled somewhat 
hastily through the valley of the Rhone; the weather was gray, but the whole 
obtained therefrom a peculiar character. The woods in the lofty ridges looked 
like heather; the valley itself seemed like a garden filled with vegetables, 
vineyards, and green meadows. The clouds over and under one another, but the 
snow-covered mountains peeped forth gloriously from among them, It was a 
riven cloud-world which drove past, — the wild chase with which the daylight 
had disguised itself. It kissed in its flight Pissevache, a waterfall by no means to 
be despised. In Brieg we rested some time, but at two o’clock in the moming 
began again our journey over the Simplon. This is the journey which I will 
describe to you. Otto and I sat in the coupée. Fancy us in white blouses, shawl- 
caps, and with green morocco slippers, for the devil may travel in slippers — 
they are painful to the feet. 

“We both of us have mustaches! I have seduced Otto. They become us 
uncommonly well, and give us a very imposing air; and that is very good now 
that we are come into the land of banditti, where we must endeavor to awe the 
robbers. Thus travelled we. It was a dark night, and still as death, as in the 
moment when the overture begins to an opera. Soon, indeed, was the great 
Simplon curtain to be rolled up, and we to behold the land of music. 
Immediately on leaving the city, the road began to ascend; we could not see a 


hand before us; around us tumbled and roared the water-courses, — it was as if 
we heard the pulse of Nature beat. Close above the carriage passed the white 
clouds; they seemed like transparent marble slabs which were slid over us. We 
had the gray dawn with us, whilst deep in the valley lay yet the darkness of 
night; in an hour’s time it began to show itself there among the little wooden 
houses. 

“Tt is a road hewn out of the rocks. The giant Napoleon carried it through the 
backbone of the earth. The eagle, Napoleon’s bird, flew like a living armorial 
crest over the gigantic work of the master. There it was cold and gray; the clouds 
above us, the clouds below us, and in the middle space steep rocky walls. 

“At regular distances houses (relais) are erected for the travellers; in one of 
these we drank our coffee. The passengers sat on benches and tables around the 
great fire-place, where the pine logs crackled. More than a thousand names were 
written on the walls. I amused myself by writing mamma’s, yours, Sophie’s, and 
Eva’s; now they stand there, and people will fancy that you have been on the 
Simplon. In the lobby I scratched in that of Mamsell, and added ‘Without her 
workbox.’ Otto was thinking about you. We talked in our, what the rest would 
call ‘outlandish speech,’ when I all at once exclaimed, ‘It is really Eva’s 
birthday!’ I remembered it first. In Simplon town we determined to drink her 
health. 

“We set off again. Wherever the glaciers might fall and destroy the road the 
rocks have been sprung, and formed into great galleries, through which one 
drives without any danger. One waterfall succeeds another. There is no 
balustrade along the road, only the dark, deep abyss where the pine-trees raise 
themselves to an immense height, and yet only look like rafters on the mighty 
wall of rock. Before we had advanced much further, we came to where trees no 
longer grew. The great hospice lay in snow and cloud. We came into a valley. 
What solitude! what desolation! only naked crags! They seemed metallic, and all 
had a green hue. The utmost variety of mosses grew there; before us towered up 
an immense glacier, which looked like green bottle-glass ommamented with snow. 
It was bitterly cold here, and in Simplon the stoves were lighted; the champagne 
foamed, Eva’s health was drunk, and, only think! at that very moment an 
avalanche was so gallant as to fall. That was a cannonade; a pealing among the 
mountains! It must have rung in Eva’s ears. Ask her about it. I can see how she 
smiles. 

“We now advanced toward Italy, but cold was it, and cold it remained. The 
landscape became savage; we drove between steep crags. Only fancy, on both 
sides a block of granite several miles long, and almost as high, and the road not 
wider than for two carriages to pass, and there you have a picture of it. If one 


wanted to see the sky, one was obliged to put one’s head out of the carriage and 
look up, and then it was as if one looked up from the bottom of the deepest well, 
dark and narrow. Every moment I kept thinking, ‘Nay, if these two walls should 
come together!’ We with carriage and horses were only like ants on a pebble. 
We drove through the ribs of the earth! The water roared; the clouds hung like 
fleeces on the gray, craggy walls. In a valley we saw boys and girls dressed in 
sheep-skins, who looked as wild as if they had been brought up among beasts. 

“Suddenly the air became wondrously mild. We saw the first fig-tree by the 
road-side. Chestnuts hung over our heads; we were in Isella, the boundary town 
of Italy. Otto sang, and was wild with delight; I studied the first public-house 
sign, “Tabacca e vino.’ 

“How luxuriant became the landscape! Fields of maize and vineyards! The 
vine was not trained on frames as in Germany! — no, it hung in luxuriant 
garlands, in great huts of leaves! Beautiful children bounded along the road, but 
the heavens were gray, and that I had not expected in Italy. From Domo 
d’Ossola, I looked back to my beloved Switzerland! Yes, she turns truly the 
most beautiful side toward Italy. But there was not any time for me to gaze; on 
we must. In the carriage there sat an old Signorina; she recited poetry, and made: 
with her eyes ‘che bella cosa!’ 

“About ten o’clock at night we were in Baveno, drank tea, and slept, whilst 
Lago Maggiore splashed under our window. The lake and the Borromaen island 
we were to see by daylight. 

“Lord God!’ thought I, ‘is this all?’ A scene as quiet and riant as this we — 
have at home! Funen after this should be called Isola bella, and the East Sea is 
quite large enough to be called Lago Maggiore. We went by the steamboat past 
the holy Borromeus [Author’s Note: A colossal statue on the shore of Lago 
Maggiore.] to Sesto de Calende; we had a priest on board, who was very much 
astonished at our having come from so far. I showed him a large travelling map 
which we had with us, where the Lago Maggiore was the most southern, and 
Hamburg the most northern point. ‘Yet still further off,’ said I; ‘more to the 
north!’ and he struck his hands together when he perceived that we were from 
beyond the great map. He inquired whether we were Calvinists. 

“We sped through glorious scenes. The Alps looked like glass mountains in a 
fairy tale. They lay behind us. The air was warm as summer, but light as on the 
high mountains. The women wafted kisses to us; but they were not handsome, 
the good ladies! 

“Tell the Kammerjunker that the Italian pigs have no bristles, but have a coal- 
black shining skin like a Moor. 


“Toward night we arrived at Milan, where we located ourselves with 
Reichmann, made a good supper, and had excellent beds; but I foresee that this 
bliss will not last very long. On the other side of the Apennines we shall be up to 
the ears in dirt, and must eat olives preserved in oil; but let it pass. Otto adapts 
himself charmingly to all things; he begins to be merry — that is, at times! I, too, 
have had a sort of vertigo — I am taken with Italian music; but then there is a 
difference in hearing it on the spot. It has more than melody; it has character. 
The luxuriance in nature and in the female form; the light, fluttering movement 
of the people, where even pain is melody, has won my heart and my 
understanding. Travelling changes people! 

“Kiss mamma for me! Tell Eva about the health-drinking on the Simplon, and 
about the falling avalanche: do not forget that; that is precisely the point in my 
letter! Tell me too how Eva blushed, and smiled, and said, ‘He thought of me!’ 
Yes, in fact it is very noble of me. My sweet Sophie and her Kammerjunker, 
Jakoba and Mamsell, must have a bouquet of greetings, which you must arrange 
properly. If you could but see Otto and me with our mustaches! We make an 
impression, and that is very pleasant. If the days only did not go on so quickly — 
if life did not pass so rapidly! 

“Questa vita mortale 
Che par si bella, a quasi piuma al vento 
Che la porta a la perde in un momento,’ [Note: Guarini] 

as we Italians say. Cannot you understand that? 

“Thy affectionate brother, 

“WILHELM.” 

Otto wrote in the margin of the letter, “Italy is a paradise! Here the heavens 
are three times as lofty as at home. I love the proud pine-trees and the dark-blue 
mountains. Would hat everybody could see the glorious objects!” 

Wilhelm added to this, “What he writes about the Italian heavens is stupid 
stuff. Ours at home is just as good. He is an odd person, as you very well know! 

““Addic! A rivederci!’” 


CHAPTER XLVI 


“Thou art master in thy world. 
Hast thou thyself, then thou hast all!” 
— WAHLMANN. 


In the summer of 1834 the friends had been absent for two years. In the last year, 
violet-colored gillyflowers had adorned a grave in the little country church-yard. 


“A heart which overflowed with love, 
Was gone from earth to love and God,” 
were the words which might be read upon the grave-stone. 


A withered bouquet of stocks had been found by Louise, with the certificate of 
Eva’s birth and her hymn-book. These were the flowers which Wilhelm had 
given her that evening at Roeskelde. Among the dry leaves there lay a piece of 
paper, on which she had written,— “Even like these flowers let the feelings die 
away in my soul which these flowers inspire it with!” 

And now above her grave the flowers which she had loved sent forth their 
fragrance. 

It was Sunday; the sun shone warm; the church-goers, old and young, 
assembled under the great lime-tree near Eva’s grave. They expected their young 
preacher, who to-day was to preach for the third time. 

The gentlefolks would also certainly be there, they thought, because the 
young Baron was come back out of foreign parts, and with him the other 
gentleman, who certainly was to have Miss Louise. 

“Our new preacher is worth hearing,” said one of the peasant women; “such a 
young man, who actually preaches the old faith! as gentle and as meek in 
conversation as if he were one of ourselves! And in the pulpit, God help us! it 
went quite down into my legs the last time about the Day of Judgment!” 

“There is Father!” [Note: The general term applied to the preacher by the 
Danish peasants.] exclaimed the crowd, and the heads of old and young were 
uncovered. The women courtesied deeply as a young man in priest-robes went 
into the church-door. His eyes and lips moved to a pious smile, the hair was 
smooth upon his pale forehead. 

“Good day, children!” said he. 


It was Hans Peter. He had, indeed, had “the best characters,” and thus had 
received a good living, and now preached effectively about the devil and all his 
works. 

The singing of the community sounded above the grave where the sun shone, 
where the stocks sent forth their fragrance, and where Eva slept: she whose last 
wish was to live. 

“There is no love i’ th’ grave below, 
No music, warmth, or pleasure.” 

The earth lay firm and heavy upon her coffin-lid. 

During the singing of the second hymn a handsome carriage drove up before 
the church-yard. The two friends, who were only just returned to their home in 
Denmark, entered the church, together with the mother and Louise. 

Travelling and two years had made Wilhelm appear somewhat older; there 
was a Shadow of sadness in his otherwise open and life-rejoicing countenance. 
Otto looked handsomer than formerly; the gloomy expression in his face was 
softened, he looked around cheerfully, yet thoughtfully, and a smile was on his 
lips when he spoke with Louise. 

There was in the sermon some allusion made to those who had returned 
home; for the rest, it was a flowery discourse interlarded with many texts from 
the Bible. The community shed tears; the good, wise people, they understood it 
to mean that their young lord was returned home uninjured from all the perils 
which abound in foreign lands. 

The preacher was invited to dinner at the hall. The Kammerjunker and Sophie 
came also, but it lasted “seven long and seven wide,” as Miss Jakoba expressed 
herself, before they could get through all the unwrapping and were ready to enter 
the parlor, for they had with them the little son Fergus, as he was called, after the 
handsome Scotchman in Sir Walter Scott’s “Waverley.” That was Sophie’s wish. 
The Kammerjunker turned the name of Fergus to Gusseman, and Jacoba asserted 
that it was a dog’s name. 

“Now you shall see my little bumpkin!” said he, and brought in a square-built 
child, who with fat, red cheeks, and round arms, stared around him. “That is a 
strong fellow! Here is something to take hold of! Tralla-ralla-ralla!” And he 
danced him round the room. 

Sophie laughed and offered her hand to Otto. 

Wilhelm turned to Mamsell. “I have brought something for you,” said he, 
“something which I hope may find a place in the work-box — a man made of 
very small mussel-shells; it is from Venice.” 

“Heavens! from all that way off!” said she and courtesied. 

After dinner they walked in the garden. 


Wilhelm spoke already of going the following year again to Paris. 

“Satan!” said the Kammerjunker. “Nay, I can do better with Mr. Thostrup. He 
is patriotic. He lays out his money in an estate. It is a good bargain which you 
have made, and in a while will be beautiful; there is hill and dale.” 

“There my old Rosalie shall live with me,” said Otto; “there she will find her 
Switzerland. The cows shall have bells on their necks.” 

“Lord God! shall they also be made fools of?” exclaimed Jakoba: “that is just 
exactly as if it were Sophie.” 

They went through the avenue where Otto two years before had wept, and 
had related all his troubles to Louise. He recollected it, and a gentle sigh passed 
his lips whilst his eyes rested on Louise. 

“Now, do you feel yourself happy at home?” asked she; “a lovelier summer’s 
day than this you certainly have not abroad.” 

“Every country has its own beauties,” replied Otto. “Our Denmark is not a 
step child of Nature. The people here are dearest to me, for I am best acquainted 
with them. They, and not Nature, it is that makes a land charming. Denmark is a 
good land; and here also will I look for my happiness.” He seized Louise’s hand; 
she blushed, and was silent. Happy hours succeeded. 

This circle assembled every Sunday; on the third, their delight was greater, 
was more festal than on any former occasion. 

Nature herself had the same expression. The evening was most beautiful; the 
full moon shone, magnificent dark-blue clouds raised themselves like mountains 
on the other side the Belt. Afar off sailed the ships, with every sail set to catch 
the breeze. 

Below the moon floated a coal-black cloud, which foretold a squall. 

A little yacht went calmly over the water. At the helm sat a boy — half a 
child he seemed: it was Jonas, the little singing-bird, as Wilhelm had once called 
him. Last Whitsuntide he had been confirmed, and with his Confirmation all his 
singer-dreams were at an end: but that did not trouble him; on the contrary, it 
had lain very heavy upon his heart that he was not to be a fifer. His highest wish 
had been to see himself as a regimental fifer, and then he should have gone to his 
Confirmation in his red uniform, with a sabre at his side, and a feather in his hat 
half as tall as himself. Thus adorned, he might have gone with the girls into the 
King’s Garden and upon the Round Tower, the usual walk for poor children in 
Copenhagen. On Confirmation-day they ascend the high tower, just as if it were 
to gain from it a free view over the world. Little Jonas, however, was confirmed 
as a Sailor, and he now sat at the helm on this quiet night. 

Upon the deck lay two persons and slept; a third went tranquilly up and down. 
Suddenly he shook one of the sleepers, and caught hold on the sail. A squall had 


arisen with such rapidity and strength, that the vessel in a moment was thrown 
on her side. Mast and sail were below the water. Little Jonas uttered a shriek. 
Not a vessel was within sight. The two sleepers had woke in time to cling to the 
mast. With great force they seized the ropes, but in vain; the sail hung like lead 
in the water. The ship did not right herself. 

“Joseph, Maria!” exclaimed one of them, a man with gray hairs and 
unpleasing features. “We sink! the water is in the hold!” 

All three clambered now toward the hinder part of the vessel, where a little 
boat floated after. One of them sprang into it. 

“My daughter!” cried the elder, and bent himself toward the narrow entrance 
into the cabin. “Sidsel, save thy life!” and so saying, he sprang into the boat. 

“We must have my daughter out,” cried he. One of the ship’s cabin windows 
was under water; he burst in the other window. 

“We are sinking!” cried he, and a horrible scream was heard within. 

The old man was German Heinrich, who was about to come with this vessel 
from Copenhagen to Jutland: Sidsel was his daughter, and therefore he wished 
now to save her life a second time. 

The water rushed more and more into the ship. Heinrich thrust his arm 
through the cabin-window, he grasped about in the water within; suddenly he 
caught hold on a garment, he drew it toward him; but it was only the captain’s 
coat, and not his daughter, as he had hoped. 

“The ship sinks!” shrieked the other, and grasped wildly on the rope which 
held the boat fast: in vain he attempted to divide it with his pocket-knife. The 
ship whirled round with the boat and all. Air and water boiled within it, and, as if 
in a whirlpool, the whole sunk into the deep. The sea agitated itself into strong 
surges over the place, and then was again still. The moon shone tranquilly over 
the surface of the water as before. No wreck remained to tell any one of the 
struggle which there had been with death. 

The bell tolled a quarter past twelve; and at that moment the last light at the 
hall was extinguished. 

“T will go to Paris,” said Wilhelm, “to my glorious Switzerland; here at home 
one is heavy-hearted; the gillyflowers on the grave have an odor full of 
melancholy recollections. I must breathe the mountain air; I must mingle in the 
tumult of men, and it is quite the best in the world.” 

Otto closed his eyes; he folded his hands. 

“Louise loves me,” said he. “I am so happy that I fear some great misfortune 
may soon meet me; thus it used always to be. Whilst German Heinrich lives I 
cannot assure myself of good! If he were away, I should be perfectly tranquil, 
perfectly happy!” 


ONLY A FIDDLER 








Translated by Mary Botham Howitt 


After the success of his prior two novels, Andersen was confident that his next 
work, which was published on 22 November 1837 by C. A. Reitzel, would help 
establish him as the most famous novelist in Denmark. He wrote Only a Fiddler 
in a short space of time in the summer of 1836 and upon release it proved to be 
his best received and most widely sold novel to date. The work centres on the 
character Christian, a tailor’s son, who shows a great talent for music and 
playing the violin at an early age. The young boy lives next door to a Jewish 
man, who has a beautiful and spirited granddaughter called Naomi. When a fire 
kills Naomi’s grandfather and burns down her home she moves into Christian’s 
house and the two children form a close and special bond. However, their 
growing attachment to each other is disrupted when an aristocratic woman 
arrives at the tailor’s house claiming to be Naomi’s relative and takes the young 
girl away. 

The novel traces the lives of the two children as Christian struggles to pursue 
his artistic ambitions and the lively and adventurous Naomi attempts to navigate 
the world. An important and powerful figure in the novel that provides a further 
link between the protagonists is Christian’s imposing and violent Norwegian 
godfather. He proves to be a hugely significant influence on Christian and is 
central to one of the most disturbing passages in the book. Another arresting 
episode in the novel is Andersen’s depiction of Naomi arriving in Copenhagen 
during the anti-Semitic riots and attacks of 1819. The Danish economic disaster 
of 1813 fuelled vicious hatred as the familiar anti-Semitic trope of a Jewish 
financial conspiracy reignited and intensified, eventually leading to violence in 
the capital city. 








Cartoonist Knud Gamborg’s depiction of the 1819 anti-Jewish riots in Copenhagen 
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CHAPTER I. 


“Among those ruins, which occupy a circuit of two miles, the great temple is prominent over all the others, 
having almost completely preserved its portico. It produces an almost startling effect, on the very top of the 
pediment, straight over the head of the golden eagle, to see now a stork’s nest. It is a pity that its inhabitants 
just now should have moved to their summer country-seat in Europe, so that perhaps some of my friendly 
readers may have seen the proprietor stalking solemnly about, while for me the empty nest only was left to 
contemplate.” — Semilasso in Africa. 


WHEN the snow melts and the woods again become green, the storks return 
from their long journey. They have been in far Africa, have drunk of the waters 
of the Nile, and rested on the pyramids. The inhabitants of the Sicilian coasts and 
of the promontory of Messina relate how, at a certain time every year, the storks 
come over the sea in great flocks to rest themselves on the slopes of the 
mountains, which are then wholly covered by these creatures. Suddenly they 
again arise, and wing their way toward the north, over the snow and clouds of 
the Alps, where the great multitude divides itself into smaller companies. The 
smallest knows, as well as the largest, how to direct itself toward the land where 
it has its home: and it is not the smallest band which flies toward little Denmark. 
Each one knows the bay whither he must direct his course, knows the clump of 
trees, and the white chimney on the indented gable of the hall, where the empty 
nest awaits him. Strange, mystical bird! Upon thy back rides spring into the land; 
the forests become green, the grass grows more joyously, the air becomes 
warmer. 

Such a pair had returned; their nest stood on a farm-house situated on a road 
leading from the town of Svendborg. They were both in the greatest activity, 
carrying into their nest, which needed repairs, a long straw band, three yards in 
length, which they had found in a field. Their industry was observed, and 
occasioned some talk in a little neighboring court-yard. The only peculiarities 
about the man in the court were a dark mustache and a cap, the top of which, like 
that of the Neapolitan, hung to one side. He leaned against the frame of an open 
window. In the room sat an equally powerful form upon a table; a tschako would 
have suited better with the dark hair than the white cap, a sabre better in his hand 
than the needle which now figured between the fingers. The man before the 
window was a sergeant; the figure on the table a master-tailor. A little boy 
pressed his nose against the window to see the storks. 

“Droll creatures!” said the sergeant, curling his mustache; “not for a whole 
month’s pay should I like to shoot one of them! They bring good luck wherever 
they build their nest; therefore the Jew has them also.” 


“Certainly,” replied the tailor, “they build on the Jew’s house, but we have 
the advantage. Year after year they give their tithe: one year, an egg; the next, a 
young one. They stick their pointed beaks through his neck, and then hoist him 
out of the nest Otherwise, it is quite fun, when they feed their young, or teach 
them to fly. The old ones, especially at feeding-times, play curious pranks. They 
stand straight up in the nest, bend their necks over their backs, their beaks over 
their tails, just as when a juggler bends backward to pick up a piece of money 
from the ground. First of all, they draw in their necks, and then dart them out 
again, to present nice little frogs and snails with which the young ones are 
feasted. But the most amusing thing to see is when the young birds are taught to 
fly. The maneuver generally takes place on the roof. The little ones go along, 
balancing themselves with their wings, like rope-dancers on a rope, and 
commence with little springs, for they are very heavy. Every time when I see the 
storks returning from their long journey, it seems to me no other than if I myself 
had returned from my long wandering. Then I have all kinds of thoughts: I 
remember the high mountains up which I climbed; the beautiful cities where the 
houses were palaces, and where the churches were filled with wealth, like the 
emperor’s treasures. Yes, it is glorious abroad!” sighed he; “there, it is summer 
the greater part of the year. The dear Lord has made us pretty much his 
stepchildren. But what was I going to say? We were speaking of the storks. 
People are not yet able properly to understand the peculiarities of these birds. 
Before they depart, they regularly assemble at certain places in the country. I 
have seen them by hundreds at Quarndrup. It was a thorough maneuver which 
they had there. They all struck their bills together at once, so loudly that one 
could not hear a single word for them. No doubt they were chattering about the 
journey which lay before them. They deliberated among themselves; and 
suddenly the greater portion fell upon the few remaining ones, and killed them. 
There lay ten dead on the spot People said it was the weak ones, which had not 
strength sufficient for the long journey, that they had killed. Then the whole 
band rises toward heaven, making spirals in the air like a corkscrew. Good 
Heavens! how high these birds can soar! They resemble, at last, a swarm of bees, 
and then they vanish. The yolk in their eggs is blood-red; one can see that it is a 
summer-bird which has laid them.” 

“Did the stork bring me also out of the hot countries?” asked the little boy, 
who still lay with his nose against the window, although he had heard every 
word which was spoken. 

“He picked thee out of the mill-dam,” replied the father. “Thou knowest that 
little children are brought out of the mill-dam.” 


“But they have no clothes on,” said the boy: “how can the stork, then, know 
which are boys and which girls?” 

“Yes, on that account he often brings up a wrong one,” returned the sergeant; 
“he brings us a boy when we expect a girl.” 

“Shall we not pass from the stork to the lark?” observed the tailor, jestingly, 
whilst he took a blue bottle down from the cupboard, which was decorated with 
cups and cans; and amidst which sat a doll, just such us in Catholic countries one 
tees the Mother of God represented by. 

“Mother Maria sits there very nicely,” said the sergeant, pointing toward the 
doll. “You have dressed her yourself doubtless?” 

“The head is out of Austria,” answered the tailor; “the clothes I have sewn 
myself. Such things remind me of the journeys of my youth. Such a figure as this 
the children had placed on the table before the door; little candles burned near; 
and they begged from the passers-by. It is the Madonna’s birthday, said they. 
But you should see my changing-picture! I have made it myself!” He pointed to 
a badly painted picture in a large frame. “It represents Dr. Faust, as he sits in the 
middle of his study. On one side stands a clock; it is twelve o’clock at night: on 
the other side lies the Bible. Pull the string, there, on the left See! the clock 
changes into a devil, who leads Faust into temptation. Now, we will pull this 
string on the right, and the Bible opens, an angel comes forth from the leaves 
and speaks words of peace.” As he had said, so did it happen; and near each 
figure came, at the same time, a motto to view, containing the temptation of the 
devil and the warning of the angel. The tailor again pulled the string on the right 
hand; the angel returned into the Bible and vanished; the devil only remained 
with Faust. 

“Zounds!” cried the sergeant; “have you contrived that? You ought not to be a 
tailor; you have a head-piece!” 

“T have put this picture together in imitation of a similar one I saw in 
Germany: the machinery I invented myself! Neither is the history of Faust my 
invention: I saw it, during my travels, in a puppet-show. The angel rose out of 
the Bible to warn Faust; but the clock changed into Satan, who gained power 
over the doctor, when the angel retired and the book closed. This same Faust had 
an amanuensis. He knew the whole compact, and was himself on a dangerous 
path, but he drew back at the right time. Poor and miserable, one sees him in the 
last act, where he is a watchman in the town in which Faust lives. He knows that 
the devil will come to fetch his master so soon as he shall have announced 
twelve o’clock. One hears it strike twelve. The amanuensis, folding his hands, 
calls out, ‘The bell has — ,’ he dare not pronounce ‘twelve,’ but merely lisps 


‘tolled.’ But that does not help him; Faust is borne away on red flames through 
the window,” 

“You are not made to sit upon a table,” said the sergeant; “you only live in 
travelling and marching. In the field, that would be the life for you! Forward! 
March! The badge of honor on your breast! Before a year is past you will be a 
sergeant!” 

“And my wife and child?” asked the tailor. “The lad must then follow as 
piper, and she as a sutleress! That would be no life for them! No, one must be 
free and alone, and then the whole world is open before one! Those were 
beautiful days when, for five whole years, I was my own master! You see, 
sergeant, I was then just nineteen, and had neither father nor mother, nor any 
sweetheart either. Faaborg is a pretty little town, and there was I born and 
apprenticed. The neighbor’s Marie was already woman grown, whilst I was still 
called the lad; therefore was I no little proud when the pretty girl, whom so many 
wooed, often extended her hand, and smiled upon me in a friendly manner: but 
that she should become my bride, my thoughts never rose so high! I wished to 
travel as soon as I became a journeyman; the world, about which I had heard and 
read so much, I wished to see and become acquainted with. Therefore, when the 
master-piece had succeeded and my savings had been counted, my knapsack was 
strapped together, and I bade adieu to all my friends. Now, in Faaborg, the 
church is at one end of the town, the tower at the other. In the evening before my 
journey, as I was passing the tower, Marie met me. She threw her arms round my 
neck, and kissed me on the lips. It was like fire, and never again did a kiss from 
any girl so penetrate to my heart; I wished that the whole world had seen how 
Marie kissed me. The town has no watch, and only on the tower wall stand two 
painted watchmen, the size of life: they still stand there, for they are painted up 
every year. How I wished they had been alive! I could not avoid saying to 
myself, in my heart ‘You have seen how the most beautiful girl in the world has 
kissed me!’” 

“So, doubtless, you were engaged to each other?” observed the sergeant “By 
no means,” returned the tailor. “I was as if born again, and my journey was 
commenced with a joyous mood. Five long years I travelled from one country to 
another; agreeable people, excellent masters I met with, but nowhere had I 
peace.” 

“And Marie’s kiss was a bait to you; you took pleasure in the company of 
girls!” 

“Now, I will not make myself out better than I am; but it is true that the first 
time when I abroad flung my arm round another girl, and received a kiss from 
her, my thoughts returned to Marie; it was to me as if she saw us, and the blood 


rushed to my face. I never felt myself forlorn among strangers, and often when I 
had worked a few weeks in a town it seemed to me as though I had always 
worked there, as though I had always sung songs with my companions. Only 
when I saw anything which made me feel completely away from home, such as 
the old Church of St. Stephen’s in Vienna, or the lofty mountains shrouded in 
clouds, did Faaborg stand before my eyes, and all my old acquaintance; and 
whilst my eyes became moist at seeing all this splendor of the world, I thought 
involuntarily of the tower in my native town, and of the watchmen who had seen 
how Marie kissed me, and it seemed to me that it would be still more beautiful in 
these foreign countries were the old tower with its painted watchmen there, and 
Marie beside it in her gay bodice and green skirt But I whistled a little song, and 
my gayety soon returned. Huzza! thus I wandered with my companions further 
into the world!” 

“But here with us it is also beautiful!” interrupted the sergeant. 

“Yes truly, sergeant, there you are right! When the fruit- trees are in bloom, 
the corn-fields are as odorous as a potpourri! But you should only see how it is 
yonder, when one passes those mountains — the Alps, as they call them! It is 
just as though a large garden lay before one, a garden which completely cuts out 
the Glorup garden, and leaves all royal gardens completely behind it Marble, 
white as sugar, they hew out of the mountains, and grapes hang there as large as 
our plums. Three years I remained there. Once a letter reached me from my 
sister’s child out of Horne, and on the margin stood the words, ‘Marie greets 
thee, and begs not to be forgotten:’ they were from her own hand. Then my heart 
became tender. I knew well that it was love which I felt for Marie, and I had no 
longer any rest A mighty yearning came over me, and I must away. Many nights 
I wandered solitarily along the road, past convents, through narrow village ways, 
over hill and dale. At length I heard again the Danish tongue, saw the spires of 
Horne, the heath-hills at Faaborg; and when I sought Marie’s hand she said 
“Yes! ‘ Since then I have travelled no more; I look at the storks when they depart 
and rejoice in their return. Yet, sometimes, I am not quite cheerful; but then 
Marie has her own way of consoling one. Once a year we sail to Thorseng, and 
take a little exercise there. That is also travelling! The longer journeys the lad 
can take when he is grown up! There is courage in the lad, sergeant!” 

“Therefore he shall drink of this clear stuff,” replied the sergeant, and gave 
the little boy a half filled glass. The lad seized the glass with both hands, and 
drank out of it till the tears ran out of his eyes. 

“Here we have our little mistress!” cried the sergeant, as the mother entered 
the room at that moment The full form and large brown eyes might have well 
recalled a heart from out the south. 


A somewhat severe glance was cast on the husband; a short, but friendly 
greeting given to the sergeant, who tapped her in a friendly manner on the 
shoulder. “The whole love- story I have heard,” said he; “have been with the 
master in the east and in the west.” 

“Yes, he has nothing else to do,” replied she rather shortly, took off her 
shawl, and laid it in the drawer. “He should have remained there if it was so 
splendid. God may know what he sought for here! Now it is too cold; again it 
rains too much! Therefore I say to him so often: ‘ Travel! no one keeps thee 
back. I can again go into service, and I shall earn bread enough for the boy.’” 

“Marie,” said the husband, “that thou dost not really mean! Had I not returned 
thou wouldst, perhaps, still have had no husband.” 

“I might have had three for one. The farmer’s son from Orebak courted me; 
but I was then such a fool as we women are, alas! only too often.” 

“Thou hast not repented!” said the husband, with a friendly manner, and laid 
his cheek against hers. She gave him a kiss, smiled, and went into the kitchen, 
where soon the fish was cooking for their small meal. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“So they walked among flowers, embraced each other, and trembled with joy.” — 
OEHLENSCHLAGER. 


IN country towns, generally, each house has a garden, but the tailor’s house had 
none. Yet one must have some sort of a garden, if it be only to grow a little 
garlic in, and this they had managed. It was, if we may be allowed to say so, a 
kind of hanging garden, such as the poor in northern countries possess. A large 
box filled with earth was their garden; it was fastened up high on die roof of the 
neighboring house, so that the ducks might not get to it Is green stuff wanted for 
the kitchen, a ladder must be put up to the box; and this had to be done out of the 
kitchen. Between the shelves, ornamented with their pewter-plates and dishes, 
and the hearth, was the ladder fixed; one person held the unsteady stairs whilst 
the other ascended to the ceiling, and, with half their body protruding through 
the opening, reached the garden. It was, indeed, a joy for the little lad when his 
turn came to climb up the ladder! Once he had been permitted, swinging in his 
mother’s arms, to ascend out of the opening, and even touch the edge of the box 
with his feet “We have, perhaps, more enjoyment in our box,” said Marie, “than 
the Jew has in his beautiful garden. 

“But we should very well like to have his garden,” replied the husband. 
“Beautiful flowers are said to grow in it — splendid plants, which grow in no 
other garden here in Svendborg. On summer evenings, when the wind blows in 
this direction, we can smell the jasmine. Often the desire has seized upon me to 
climb up to the stork’s nest, so that I might look down into the garden. Marie, 
that proud poplar which rises high over the house can stir strange thoughts 
within me. When in summer the full moon shines, it stands out so strangely 
contrasted against the blue heaven; it is then as if I saw the large cypresses in 
Italy. Then, often when thou hast slept, I have got up and opened the window, 
and if a gentle breeze has borne to me the scent of the jasmine I have fancied 
myself in Italy.” 

“Am I again to hear these speeches?” said Marie, and turned her back; but the 
little boy listened with open ears to his father’s accounts. How willingly would 
he also have flown with the storks to strange countries! Yes, how happy would 
he have felt, could he only once have sat on the roof so as to see the Jew’s 
garden! A mysterious world moved there. Once he had been with his mother in 
the house, and had seen the Feast of Tabernacles. Never could he forget the 
beautiful vaults of fir-trees, the heads of asparagus, the splendid pomegranates 
under the ceiling, and the fine unleavened bread. In the long winter evenings the 


father read aloud out of the “Arabian Nights;” his father’s own travels sounded 
to him equally full of adventure; the stork was in his imagination a mysterious 
creature, like the roc; and the Jew’s garden, which he had never seen, was like 
the home of Scheherazade with the golden fountain and the talking bird. 

It was in the month of July. The little fellow played in the turf-shed which 
formed the boundary between his home and his fairy-land. At one end of the 
little house some stones had got displaced. The boy knelt down to spy through 
the crevice in the wall, but he could only see a few green leaves which were 
shone upon by the sun. With a trembling hand he ventured to loosen a stone; 
those that lay upon it tumbled down; his heart beat, he did not dare to move. 
After a few moments he again summoned courage. The opening in the wall was 
become larger, but still he could only overlook the domain of a strawberry-bed; 
but to the boy’s imagination there lay in this a feeling of wealth, such as a 
grown-up person experiences at sight of a fruit-tree overladen with fruit, when 
the branches, bowed by the rich weight, bend toward the earth. The leaves were 
large and full, though a few shone in the sun; others, on the contrary, retired into 
the shade; and in the midst of this luxuriant abundance hung two ripe berries, so 
fresh and red! The grapes of Canaan could not have excited more glowing ideas 
of fruitfulness than did those two strawberries! But in the contemplation lay also 
the temptation of gathering them; but that was not to be attempted: to have 
loosened a stone was sin enough for one day. 

The following afternoon the stones still lay as ever. The green leaves quivered 
before the opening from the air, and the berries yet hung there! Then did the 
little hand move with fear and touch the berries, but without gathering them. But 
when the little hand a second time touched the enchanting fruit, and the fingers 
had already surrounded the stems, did another little hand touch his, and he drew 
it away so quickly that another stone fell out He hid himself in fear, and only 
after a few minutes of expectation did he venture to glide forth and look through 
the opening. A pair of large brown eyes met his glance, but they vanished again 
as quickly; soon, however, showing themselves again. They were the eyes of a 
sweet little girl; full of curiosity waited she, at a prudent distance from the 
opening. 

It was Naomi, the child of the Jew’s daughter, who was only a few years 
younger than the boy, and who was already known to him. He had seen her 
standing at her grandfather’s windows; she had then little yellow laced boots on, 
and these had made an inextinguishable impression on him. 

For some time the children gazed at each other without moving. “Little boy!” 
said Naomi, after some time, “thou mayest come into the garden to me; make the 
hole larger!” 


And, as though a powerful fairy had commanded it, down slid two more 
stones. 

“What art thou called?” asked she. 

“Christian,” answered the boy, as he thrust out his head into the garden, 
which was warmly shone upon by the sun. Naomi pushed aside the vine-leaves 
which shaded the wall, and Christian stood in the land of his dreams, forgetting 
him self in contemplation. 

An older person would only have seen here a pretty little garden full of rare 
flowers, vines trained along the walls, a poplar, and at some distance two 
acacias: but we must see things as the one who had just entered saw them; we 
must, like him, breathe the strong odor of flowers, feel the warm sunbeams, 
behold the rich splendor. 

Luxuriant, broad-leaved vines, the odorous honeysuckle, and blue and red 
convolvuli crept over the wall, and formed a kind of tapestry. A crescent-shaped 
thicket of moss-roses closed around splendid stocks of unusual varieties of color, 
from a deep purple to snow-white; their fragrance seemed to overpower all other 
odors. Beside the poplar, round which twined the dark green ivy with its firm 
leaves, stood Naomi, the lovely child with the gazelle-eyes, and the brown 
complexion which betrayed her Asiatic extraction; but the blood shone fresh and 
beautiful through her round cheeks, shaded by her raven hair. A dark dress, 
confined by a leathern girdle, enveloped her slender little form. 

She drew him to the bench under the acacia, where the pale red blossom hung 
down in thick bunches. The most beautiful strawberries were gathered. The boy 
looked around him, and imagined himself transported into another world, which 
lay far from his home. Then the stork on the roof clattered with his bill, and 
Christian recognized the nest and young ones which stood in it, and which 
seemed to observe him with their wise eyes. And he thought of his parents’ little 
courtyard, of the box with the garlic, and of the eaves of the neighbor’s house; 
and he was astonished to be so near them: the stork could overlook all. 

Naomi now took him by the hand and led him into the small garden-house, 
which could scarcely have contained four people, but to the children it was a 
splendid hall. The imagination of children can form castles and palaces out of 
sand. 

A single window of dark-red glass threw a magical light over the dark 
hangings of the walls, which represented all kinds of animals with flowers; an 
ostrich-egg, which from the ruddy light assumed a peculiar color, hung under the 
arched roof Naomi pointed to the window; Christian hastened within, and there 
lay everything without in the most wonderful light He was obliged to think of 
the burning mountain, about which his father had told him. All objects lay as in a 


sea of flame; every bush and every flower glowed; the clouds appeared fire upon 
a fiery ground; the stork itself the nest, and the young ones all glittered. 

“Tt burns!” cried the boy; but Naomi laughed at him, and clapped her little 
hands. As soon as the children looked at each other through the open door, 
everything assumed its natural hue; nay, the green grass seemed to them still 
more lovely than before. The flowers had again their varied colors; the stork was 
again white, and had red legs as always. 

“Shall we play at selling money?” asked little Naomi, drawing a straw 
through two leaves. This was to represent the scales; yellow, red, and blue leaves 
meant gold. 

“The red are the best,” said she. “Thou must buy, but thou must give me 
something; that is the pledge. Thou canst give me thy mouth; we are only 
playing, I will not really keep it Then thou wilt give me thy eyes, also.” She 
made a motion with her hand, as though she would take them both, and Christian 
received red as well as blue and yellow leaves. Never had he played so 
gloriously! 

“Good Heavens, Christian! art thou there in the garden?” suddenly cried his 
mother through the opening in the wall. 

Terrified, the boy let go Naomi’s hand, and crept back through the hole to the 
paternal domain, where his reception consisted in several rather heavy blows on 
his shoulders. The stones were then replaced, and similar tricks, as Marie called 
them, forbidden in future. Over her work, however, she delayed a little, looked at 
the garden, gathered the nearest strawberries, and put them into her mouth. 

The following morning on the garden side a wooden wall was placed against 
the opening. Probably Naomi had mentioned the visit In vain did Christian press 
the stones against the boards, dared even to knock at them; the entrance to the 
beautiful flower-land was closed. 

The whole splendor, the trees and the flowers, the red windows, and the 
beautiful Naomi, stood before his eyes; in the evening he thought of them so 
long that sleep overpowered him. 


CHAPTER III. 


“The pillars of smoke like whirlwinds appear, 
And shrieks for help salute the ear.” 
GAUDY’S Songs of Empire. 


IT was night when Christian again woke; a strange ruddy light, like that 
which he had seen through the colored glass, illuminated the room. He stretched 
his head out of bed: yes! the window frames had the same fiery color, the 
heavens the same burning brightness; the dark poplar appeared to glow; it was 
indeed a joy to him to see these fiery colors once again. 

Suddenly there resounded a cry; his parents sprang out of bed, the call of fire 
was heard. The whole of the Jew’s house stood in flames; a shower of sparks fell 
in the neighboring courts; the heaven was of a red hue, and the fire shot upward 
in long tongues of flame. Marie gave her boy over to the care of her opposite 
neighbor, and busied herself in collecting together, in the greatest haste, her most 
valuable possessions, for the fire had already seized upon the neighboring house 
with the stork’s nest. 


The old Jew had his sleeping-room on the ground-floor, but he still slept, 
whilst the flames had already spun around him their deadly net With the aid of 
an axe the tailor broke a hole through the wall, and went in, accompanied by 
some neighbors. There it was hot like the glow of an oven, but the wind bore the 
dazzling sparks over their heads. 

Still the fire-bell did not sound; the watchmen shouted, but their whistles 
were silent One had left his at home, because he had never used it; the other 
carried his about with him, but when he was about to whistle it had, as he 
himself said, lost its breath. 

The door was now broken in, but still no one showed himself Suddenly a 
window sprang open: a cat, wild and screaming, made itself a passage, rushed up 
a tree, and vanished on the nearest roof Three persons, it was well known, were 
in the burning house: the old Jew and his granddaughter, the little Naomi (who 
composed the family), and old Joel, the peddler Jew, as he was called, who 
formed the corps of domestics. It is true that there was a female who belonged to 
the house, Simonia, who assisted Joel, but she did not pass the night there. 

“Break in the window in the roof!” shouted several voices, and the ladder was 
directed toward it The smoke rushed thick and black through the window, the 


tiles already sprang with the heat, and the flames burst more boldly through the 
burning laths and rafters. 

“Joel!” cried all, as he rushed out from the door, with an old dressing-gown 
thrown over his dry, yellow limbs. His long Angers grasped a silver cup, and 
beneath his arm was a box of papers. This was all which, as though instinctively, 
he had saved upon his flight “The grandfather and the child!” stammered he, as, 
overpowered by terror and heat, he leaned against the wall and pointed with his 
hand toward the room on the ground-floor. At this very moment the window 
there opened, and the old Jew, half naked, and with little Naomi in his arms, 
descended. The child clung fast to him; several persons near sprang toward 
them, and held the ladder. 

The old man already stood with one foot on the ladder; he stooped over it 
with the child, when he suddenly hesitated, heaved a strange and dismal sigh, 
stepped back again, and vanished in the room. Black smoke and flames 
enveloped the window for a moment 

“Lord Jesus!” exclaimed the people below, “where will he go to? He will be 
burnt with the child! It is the money which he has forgotten!” 

“Make way!” cried a powerful voice; and a man with dark and expressive 
features pressed through the crowd, sprang up the ladder, and with a firm hand 
seized hold of the window-frame, the upper portion of which was already 
wreathed with flame. The fire illuminated the room, the light quivered on the 
tottering floor; the man climbed up and entered. 

“Was not that the Norwegian out of the Hollow Lane?” asked several voices. 

“Yes, it was he! He is a daring fellow!” 

The fire lit up every comer of the room in which he stood. Naomi lay on the 
ground; the old grandfather was nowhere to be seen; but a thick, stifling smoke 
burst forth from a neighboring room through the open door. The man seized the 
child, and sprang out upon the tottering ladder. Naomi was saved, but the 
grandfather lay already stunned in the chamber whither he had penetrated to the 
well-filled money- chests. The roof, cracking, fell together; a column of sparks, 
innumerable as the stars in the milky way, rose high into the air. 

“Jesus, have mercy!” was the short miserere for a soul which in this moment 
through the flames passed over to the life of death. 

It was impossible to save any of the property, for everything stood in flames. 
Simonia stretched forth her arms, sobbing, and full of despair, toward the 
burning house, where her master had died the death of fire, and where but 
yesterday she had found a friendly shelter. Marie had taken in Joel, and thither 
was Naomi also taken. 


“The stork! the poor stork!” suddenly cried all the spectators. The 
approaching flames shone upon the nest, on which stood the mother-stork, and 
extended her large wings over her young ones to protect them from the 
increasing heat The little things pressed against each other, and were too much 
terrified to flutter out of the nest The mother beat with her wings, and stretched 
her neck far out “My stork! my dear bird!” cried the tailor; “the poor thing must 
not be killed!” 

Immediately he placed the ladder against the roof, whilst others endeavored, 
by shouts and the flinging of stones, to drive the stork from the nest; but the bird 
remained standing there. A thick, coal-black body of smoke drove, at this 
moment, along the wall; so that the tailor was obliged to hold back his head, 
whilst fire and smoke flew over him. The flames seized the dry sticks of which 
the nest was woven; it blazed up, and in the midst of the fire stood the faithful 
stork, and was burnt to death together with its young ones. 

The next day was the fire extinguished. The Jew’s handsome house was now 
only a smoking heap of rubbish and ashes, among which were found the remains 
of his disfigured corpse. 

Toward evening the tailor and his little son stood on the place of the burning. 
The smoke, which arose here and there, was a sign that the fire was still burning 
beneath the ashes. The whole of the beautiful garden was now a trampled 
wilderness; around lay black, half-burnt beams; the vines and the lovely 
convolvuli were torn down from the garden-wall, and lay flung upon the ground 
and trodden under foot The beautiful stocks had vanished, the rose-bushes were 
broken and covered with earth, one side of the acacia was singed, and, instead of 
the refreshing breath of flowers, you now only breathed the smoke of desolation. 
That sweet little garden- house had also been pulled down. A little piece of the 
red window was, so to say, all that Christian discovered of his old memories; he 
looked through it, and the heaven glowed again as it had done when he looked 
through the red window with Naomi. Upon his parents’ house he saw a stork; it 
was the father-stork, that had returned, and could neither find his nest nor the 
house on which his nest had stood. 

“The poor bird!” said the tailor, affected; “the whole day has he been flying 
above the spot. Now he is going again. I will have a cross set up there, and then 
perhaps he will build his nest there again. How he looks about for the mother 
and the young ones! They will never again fly together to the warm countries.” 

In the almost empty hovel stood old Joel, near to where the hole was in the 
wall. He supported himself against the wall, whilst his dark, moist eye was 
riveted upon an object which, imperfectly covered, lay on an empty bedstead. 


His thin, pale lips moved convulsively, and in a scarcely audible voice he spoke 
the following words to himself: — 

“A box, then, shall be thy coffin, thou rich son of the race of Solomon! the 
apron of a poor woman thy pall! Ah! no daughters of Israel will wash thy body; 
the red flames have done that. The fire was more dry than the herbs, more red 
than the roses which we cast into the bath of our dead. But thy tombstone shall 
stand at Bet achaim, even should poor Joel be thy only follower. Thou shalt enter 
thy consecrated grave, where the black underground stream will cany thee to 
Jerusalem.” 

He removed the apron, and raised the lid from the box in which lay the 
consumed remains of his master; his lips quivered convulsively, tears streamed 
down over his wrinkled cheeks, but his words were hollow and not to be 
understood. 

“Lord Jesus, be merciful to him!” exclaimed Marie, as she entered; but a 
blush overspread her countenance when she had spoken these words: she feared 
to have wounded the mourner by pronouncing the holy name in which he did not 
believe. “God may,” repeated she, therefore, quickly and with emphasis, “God 
will be merciful to him.” 

“His tombstone shall stand near his daughter’s,” said Joel, and again covered 
the melancholy remains. 

“She lies buried in Frideritz,” said Marie; “you must be taken a long distance 
to find a grave. I remember very well the night she was removed: her coffin was 
packed in straw, and her father, who now lies there in coal and ashes, and you, 
Joel, were with it The rain fell in torrents from heaven. The poor child is the only 
one remaining. The old grandfather was Naomi’s sole support.” 

“Her mother was of our people,” pursued Joel; and then added, in a somewhat 
proud tone, “Our community allows no one of its body to perish. I, old man as I 
am, shall receive my breach and I will divide it with her, if she find not a place at 
a more wealthy table. In the house of the Christian belongs the Christian child,” 
added he, but in so low a tone that Marie could not hear. 

“The child is with us,” returned Marie; “for God’s sake let her remain here 
until something better offers: where the pot cooks for three, a fourth can eat his 
meal.” 

Late on the following evening, when it was become dark and quiet in the 
streets, there moved along a little band through the town toward the bridge of 
boats: first went the tailor, with a little lantern in his hand; Joel followed him, his 
bundle on his shoulder, the box under his arm; Marie, with Christian and Naomi, 
brought up the rear. The little girl wept bitterly; Joel kissed her hand and brow, 
and went on board the yacht which was lying under weigh. But few words were 


exchanged. Silently stood the rest of the party on the bridge, where the cables 
were loosened. 

And by the light of the rising moon did Christian see how the sails unfolded 
themselves, and the vessel glide slowly along over the mirror of the sea, for all 
outlines showed themselves distinctly in this moon-twilight Poets tell us of the 
Gypsies who took down their chief from the gallows, placed a crown upon his 
head, and clothed him in a purple robe, thus to lay him in the stream which 
should bear him to Egypt, where he would rest in the pyramids. A similar 
thought filled the boy’s soul; it seemed to him as if Joel were travelling with the 
dead into a distant land of fancy, which, perhaps, was not far from the Jewish 
city, Jerusalem. 

“How similar to the Rhine scenery near Mayence!” exclaimed the tailor, 
pointing across the straits to the island of Thorseng. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Marie, “how is it possible for thee to think of 
such things now? We ought to be in a graver mood, even though it be a Jew 
whom we bury. Poor people! even in death they have no rest; they must even 
travel to be laid beneath the earth!” 

She looked sorrowfully after the vessel, which slowly glided along the waves, 
and every moment removed itself from the eyes of those who remained behind. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“To-day, my dolly, there’s no time for sorrow; 
But O, my dolly, to-morrow, to-morrow!” 
— Lullaby. 


HOW easily and soon does a child forget its sorrows I — perhaps as easily 
and soon as we forget this earthly life when once we breathe in the other world. 

Naomi had wept much at first over her grandfather; now a childish smile took 
the place of her early tears. The great blooming world had already turned on its 
axis, and that influences the sorrow of a child more than weeks and months are 
able to influence us, grown-up people. In the tailor’s little room she soon made 
herself at home with her friendly playfellow. A pretty mourning dress had been 
sent her, and she had a deal of delight in it. 

“May I wear it every day?” asked she; “must not I take care of it? else it will 
be no longer new when I go into mourning again.” She did not inquire less after 
her pretty toys, her doll, and her little kitchen-ware, than after her grandfather. 
This should not appear singular to us: she spoke as all children speak. Quite 
delighted sat she on the high door- sill, with a large cabbage-leaf in her hand, 
which must at the same time be to her fan, arbor, and garden! The whole 
destroyed flower-garden, with all its odors, was supplied to her by this one leaf! 

Ill-shapen, carelessly heaped-up stones, formed the steps of the street-door. 
Naomi sat on the steps; the apertures between the stones she called her mills, the 
sand which Christian poured into them was the com which should be ground. 
They were forced to play as well as they could, for Christian had no playthings 
except a top, which must constantly spin round before Naomi; and certainly this 
top was very pretty: a brass nail was seen in it, and it was painted with red and 
blue rings. 

“That is a dancing flower,” said Naomi. 

“No,” cried Christian, “let it be our enchanted man who must serve in the 
mill, but who only does good when he receives many stripes. Listen, how he 
grumbles! — see, how he springs!” 

“Now he shall die!” said Naomi; “then we will bury him, like the grandfather; 
and then we will play at mourning, and holding a funeral — that is so amusing!” 

And Christian acted as both the chorister and sexton. The children laid the top 
in a hole, and scattered grass over it They then played at the alarm of fire; the 
bells were rung, and people came to extinguish it Some neighbors’ children 


joined them, and the game assumed quite another character; they soon came to 
an understanding, and they were all soon friends and old acquaintance, although 
Naomi had never before seen these strange children. But the child has the same 
feeling toward the companions of his own age that we older people have when 
we see flowers with which we are acquainted: we greet them all as old friends, 
although each flower which is thus presented to us we see for the first time. 

The game which the children next fixed upon no grown person would so 
easily have guessed: they took off their shoes, reared them up along the wall, and 
then walked up and down before them. This was an illumination which they 
were looking at It was then the custom in Svendborg, at weddings, for the guests 
to accompany, by torch and lantern-light, the bridal pair from the bride’s to the 
bridegroom’s house; therefore the children now seized upon the shoes, which 
were to represent lanterns, to conduct the bridal pair, Christian and Naomi. How 
glorious this game appeared to Naomi! and what were dolls, pictures, and 
flowers, in comparison with these living playfellows? Tenderly she leaned 
toward Christian, who threw his arm round her neck and kissed her lips. She 
gave him the locket which hung upon her breast; with this she would adorn him, 
and then he would be a count; and they kissed each other again, and the other 
children stood round them and lighted them with their shoes. 

This was indeed a singular picture of still life. The little swallows busily 
adorned the nests above them; the bridal chambers under the eaves, and the 
clouds in the blue heavens, seemed to meet and melt into each other: but they 
separated, the lower ones moved toward the east, the upper ones toward the 
west, even as the laws of nature governed these currents of air. 

The children’s game was suddenly interrupted: a kind of calash, such as was 
used twenty years ago, a clumsy machine of wood, painted blue, and lined on the 
inside with gray woolen stuff, rolled past them, over the uneven stone pavement. 
One may still see such vehicles in the country and in small towns; well-to-do 
clergymen drive about in them; but the vehicle itself the coachman, and the 
harness refer to another generation: they seem to have overlived themselves. The 
horses were in good condition, and had toupets; the coachman, in an antique 
livery, made a genteel face, which clearly betrayed how well aware he was that it 
was a noble family whom he drove. The carriage drew up before the 
apothecary’s shop, where a vast number of pill boxes, medicine bottles, and 
ointment boxes were exchanged for others, but all in the greatest haste. The 
carriage now drove on, but soon paused again before the tailor’s door. Beside the 
coachman and footman, the carriage contained two ladies — a young one who 
seemed an inferior (perhaps a lady’s maid), and an elder one, a tall and high- 


born lady of a sickly appearance; she was well wrapped up in shawl and cloak, 
and held from time to time a silver smelling- bottle to her nose. 

It was the work of a moment for Marie to stand before the carriage and 
courtesy, then kiss respectfully the hand of the old noble lady, and assure her 
that her wishes should be immediately fulfilled. 

The windows in the neighborhood opened forthwith — nay, even several 
dames looked out from their doors, not, as now, in silk and gauze, but in red 
bodices, and their hair covered with caps. The children, who had ceased playing, 
stood looking on; they had arranged themselves along the wall, and stood with 
their arms flung round each other. Christian understood of all this, only that in 
great haste an apron was wrapped round Naomi, and that she was then lifted up 
to the strange lady in the carriage; and in all this it seemed as though nothing 
unexpected were taking place. Marie courtesied, and the tailor stood at the door 
with his cap in his hand. 

“T do not wish to ride,” said Naomi, as they placed her in the carriage: but this 
she was forced to do, whether she wished it or no; and therefore she wept aloud, 
and stretched forth her arms toward the other children, whilst the carriage rolled 
away. Then the boy burst into tears, the separation was so sudden and 
unexpected. 

“Now wilt thou be silent?” said Marie to him; “or else I will give thee 
something to cry for!” 

“Where shall my wife go to?” asked he. 

“Far away, to learn what the world is. Thank thy God that thou art neither 
fatherless nor motherless! Yes, some time thou wilt know what that is. How 
would it be with thee, if thou must travel away with strange people?” 

She sank into a strange, grave fit of meditation, whilst she gazed at the boy, 
and then pressed him violently to her bosom. “Now thou mayest go and visit thy 
godfather in Hollow Lane,” said she; “make haste, and use thy legs!” 

She drew the boy with her into the room. 


CHAPTER V. 


“L’archet allait toujours, comme le balai au sorcier qui apporte de l’eau dans notre ballade allemande. 
Le violon et |’archet allaient toujours, toujours de nouveaux sons, de chants inconnus.” — Contes 
fantastiques, par JULES JANIN. 


THE town of Svendborg still bears the stamp of a little country town of the last 
century: irregular houses, the upper stories of which protrude beyond the lower 
and rest upon isolated props; gable-ends which deprive the neighbor of all view 
at the side; broad flights of steps leading to the doorways, with stone or wooden 
benches placed on either side the door, are still everywhere to be found there. 
Many a door is still adorned with its Danish or Latin inscription, carved in wood. 
The uneven streets are like a paved chain of hills, over which, in a broken line, 
the way leads now up, now down. In some places one fancies one’s self in a 
mountain city, especially in the Hollow Lane, which nowadays is well known as 
the forum of smugglers and low adventurers. When one looks down from the 
elevated High Street into this lane, the view is certainly very picturesque. Huge 
blocks of freestone piled one upon the other form the ground-floor of the nearest 
houses, and these, owing to the precipitate declivity, lie in a direct line with the 
second stories of the adjoining houses. In this manner, one sees from the High 
Street down upon the roofs and chimneys of the little neighboring street, and 
overlooks a considerable portion of the Svendborg Sound, the whole wood- 
garlanded coast of Funen, together with portions of the islands of Langeland and 
Thuro. 

In this street lived Christian’s godfather. The boy had already reached the 
corner of the street, and looked over the houses toward the three-masted vessel, 
which even now seemed to be sailing over the chimneys. — 

As was always the case, the street-door of the godfather’s house was locked, 
but in the room resounded the tones of a fiddle. Every one who has a feeling for 
music would have been astounded at the sounds. It was that melancholy lament 
which gave rise to the legend about Paganini’s violin, that the virtuoso had killed 
his mother, and that it was her soul which spoke out of the strings. 

Soon the tones passed over into melancholy. Ole Bull, the Amphion of the 
North, called the same thema the lament of a mother over the death of her child. 
Certainly not so perfectly as these two masters in the art of Jubal, yet in the 
manner of both did the godfather play; in the same manner that the green branch 
in all its minute parts resembles the tree to which it belongs. 

Like Ole Bull, he was a Norwegian, and we have already heard him called so 
at the conflagration, when he rescued Naomi His cradle had stood among the 


rocks and ice-mountains. He often told Christian about his home, and of the 
Neck who lives in the mountain torrents, and who sits in the moonlight on the 
waterfalls with his long white beard, and plays so enchantingly that one is 
tempted to precipitate one’s self down to him. The poor son of Oceanus! when 
he played his very best the boys would only jeer him, and cry, “Thou canst not 
be saved!” and then would the river-god weep clear tears, and vanish in the 
stream. 

“The Neck has, no doubt, taught thy godfather how to play,” had a neighbor 
once said to Christian; and, from that time forth the boy, each time he heard his 
godfather’s violin, must think of the Neck in the roaring waterfall, and then he 
became quiet and thoughtful. 

Therefore to-day he seated himself on the door-sill, leaned his head against 
one of the door-posts, and listened to the extraordinary tones: not until the fiddle 
ceased did he knock. 

The man, whom we already know, and who had scarcely passed his best 
years, opened the door. His brown countenance and his raven-black hair seemed 
to announce an inhabitant of the South, or Jewish extraction; which, however, 
the bright blue eyes strangely enough contradicted, so entirely indicating a 
dweller of the North, and so strangely contrasting with his bushy, black 
eyebrows. For a moment one could have imagined that the countenance and hair 
belonged to a mask, and that only a very fair person could have such clear eyes. 

“Ts it thou, Christian?” asked he, casting a squinting glance at the boy. 

With feelings which were a mixture of fear and reverence did the boy regard 
him, for the presence of this man inspired something of that sentiment which is 
ascribed to the playing of the Neck and the glance of the serpent. If he were at 
home, he unceasingly yearned after his godfather, and it was his greatest wish to 
go to him; and yet, when he was once there, that strange feeling fell upon him 
which overpowers us when either we step alone in a fearful vault or find 
ourselves in a dark wood where we have missed our way. Each time that he 
visited his godfather he received two small pieces of money as a present; yet it 
was not this money that attracted him thither, but his godfather’s tales about the 
immense pine- forests and glaciers of Norway, about the magicians and spirits; 
but, above all, it was the music, for his godfather’s fiddle in its way related 
equally as wonderful things as his mouth. 

When Christian had entered, the door was closed again. Upon the walls of the 
little room hung several pictures which had a peculiar interest for him: there 
were representations of the “Dance of Death,” in colored prints, after the 
paintings in the Church of Maria at Lubeck; all must here take part in the dance, 


from the Pope and the Emperor to the child in the cradle, which exclaims in 
astonishment, — 

“O Death, this art how can I know? 

That I must dance, yet cannot go!” 

Christian looked at the figures in the pictures, and it occurred to him that they 
all turned their backs to him; he inquired what this could mean. 

“They have moved in dancing,” answered the godfather, and arranged the 
figures. “Hast thou stood long outside the door?” he then asked. 

“No, not long; thou wast playing on the fiddle, and I listened. If I had been 
here should I have seen how Death danced, and how the puppets moved? for it is 
all true which thou hast told me of them, is it not? 

“They shall be thine,” replied the godfather, and took down the pictures from 
the wall “Tell thy father that I have given them to thee; the glass and frames, 
however, I shall keep myself They are pretty figures, are they not? Thou canst 
like them? Am I not good? Speak!” 

The little fellow replied in the affirmative, at the same time terrified at his 
godfather’s sharp looks. 

“Why hast thou not brought thy little playfellow with thee? She is called 
Naomi, is she not? You might both of you have come.” 

“She is gone,” replied Christian; “she was driven away by the grand 
coachman.” And then he related as well as he could all he knew of Naomi’s 
sudden departure. 

The godfather listened with a certain excitement, and then smiled. The fiddle- 
bow again danced away over the strings, and if they sang what passed through 
the godfather’s mind whilst he smiled, his must have certainly been feverish and 
bad thoughts. 

“Thou must also learn to play the fiddle,” he suddenly broke forth; “that may 
make thy fortune: thou canst win money by playing, and drive away thy sorrows 
when thou hast any. Here, thou shalt have my old fiddle, for the best I cannot 
give thee yet. In this manner place thy fingers;” and, saying these words, he laid 
the violin on the little fellow’s arm, and guided himself the bow in Christian’s 
hand. 

The tones rejoiced the little fellow; he had made them himself! His ear caught 
up each one, and his little fingers passed easily over the strings. 

Nearly a whole hour did the first lesson last. The godfather then took the 
instrument himself and played; that was fiddling! He trifled with the tones as a 
juggler who plays with his golden apples and sharp knives. 

“Ah, only play how Death dances!” besought the boy, and the godfather drew 
forth some sharp tones so that the bass- strings still vibrated, whilst the quinte 


hissed in soft tones. 

“Dost thou hear the Emperor? He appears amidst the sound of trumpets; but 
now comes Death, he drives along like a whistling wind! Dost thou hear the 
Pope? He sings psalms; but Death shakes his scythe! Beautiful maidens float 
along in a giddy dance; but Death — yes, thon dost hear him? — he sings like a 
mourning cricket!” And the godfather closed his eyes; upon his brow stood large 
drops of sweat He then laid aside the violin, and opened the door of the garden 
which led down to the sea, where swam the wood-garlanded island in the quiet 
ocean. It was now the hour of sunset The whole garden consisted of one single 
cabbage plantation. Christian observed the plants attentively; they were just 
forming heads. 

“The executioner would like them,” said he. 

“What art thou saying, boy?” asked the godfather in a severe tone. — 

“T mean that the executioner would, no doubt, like to have these cabbages,” 
pursued Christian; “for last year mother told me so, when we passed by his 
garden. She said, if I went apprentice to him, I must, every time cabbage was 
wanted, exercise myself in striking off the cabbage-heads with an axe, and hit 
just where my master had made a mark on the stem.” 

“Silence!” cried the godfather in unusual excitement, and pushed the boy so 
violently that he tumbled among the cabbages. By this means the locket came to 
view which little Naomi had given him. 

“What hast thou there?” asked the Norwegian, assisting the boy to rise, and 
looking at the locket He cast a glance at the lock of hair it contained, and 
distorted his countenance to that smile which the head of a dissected corpse is 
capable of displaying when the galvanic bar touches its tongue. Suddenly he 
turned back to the house, but soon again returned with the rolled-up pictures, and 
the two pieces of money wrapped in paper. He then opened the garden-door 
which led to the Hollow Lane, and the visit was at an end for to-day. But 
Christian heard not how the godfather’s fiddle sounded in the gayest measures. It 
was the merriment of a slave-ship, where the poor slave, in order that he may 
enjoy exercise, is driven on with the whip. 

The following day the Norwegian paid a visit to Christian’s father. He 
brought cabbage-leaves and fresh grass for the canary-bird, and changed the 
cage of the natural musician into a green tabernacle. The little bird commenced a 
song of jubilee, and the Norwegian godfather listened with an attentive air to 
these bold, exulting tones, as though he would learn them from the bird and 
breathe them into his violin. The tailor listened with pleasure to the godfather’s 
playing, for it awoke his recollections of distant lands. But Marie found 
something ghostly in his music, and we might almost grant that she was right In 


Paris there is a kind of engraving with the inscription Diabolique, in which is 
contained every diabolical conception which human fancy has been able to 
conceive. One of these represents a place of execution. A stake, on which the 
criminal is to be bound, stands up alone; high on this sits the devil with folded 
arms, and with his legs stretched out at right angles from the stake, so that stake 
and devil form together a Golgotha cross. A young woman kneels before this 
supposed holy sign, whilst everywhere appear jeering demon faces. At the first 
glance, one imagines she is praying before the cross; but one soon perceives that 
it is the devil before whom she kneels. A similar picture, but in tones, did the 
playing of the Norwegian present you with. 

The instruction which he again this day imparted to the boy was to be 
regularly pursued several hours every week; for the boy used his fingers well, he 
possessed capacity and feeling for music. 

“This may, perhaps, some time gain him bread,” said Marie. 

“Tt may give him an opportunity of looking about him in the world,” added 
his father. 

“So, then, thou thinkest he shall be a vagabond!” remarked the mother. “Thou 
hadst much better have apprenticed him to the rope-dancer who passed through 
here the other day; he could then have travelled well about the world.” 

“Thou sayest something that is worth hearing!” remarked the tailor. “Perhaps 
he might have made his fortune there. Shouldst thou not like to be as light as a 
bird, Christian? to fly along the thin rope, whilst people are applauding thee? 
And then thou couldst travel from country to country, and couldst see a deal!” 

“Yes, truly! and heavy blows he would get,” answered Marie for the boy. 
“Oil upon his bread — that disgusting oil! by means of which those people 
become flexible. No, no, we will have nothing to do with this! Let him only play 
the fiddle; he is no juggler on that account.” 

“He shall play himself into the girls’ hearts,” cried the godfather. “I can see it 
in him that he will be a wild bird!” 

“Yes,” answered Marie, “let him become that if he will, but no liar or thief! 
Besides, his beauty will never make him very lucky with the girls. Heaven 
knows from whom the lad has got that strange face!” 

Most parents consider their children handsome, but Marie belonged, in this 
respect, to the rare exceptions; for she could see that her son was not handsome. 
Yet, neither could any one call him ugly. If you step into the Church of St 
Nicholas, in Svendborg, you see, in the principal aisle, a large painting hanging 
against the wall; the pastor Monsing presented it to the church when his wife 
died. In it stand the pastor and his wife, with their two daughters and seven sons, 
represented the size of life. Before them lie three little children, in swaddling- 


clothes, as dead. The number of these children, therefore, is twelve; and all, with 
the exception of one, who seems to be the youngest, are handsome. This child 
the painter has represented with a rose in his hand, as though he would give him 
something beautiful. Our Christian resembled this portrait; the likeness was so 
strong that the parents themselves were struck by it; and the godfather’s words 
had reference to it when he said, “The fiddle shall be a rose in his hand, as in the 
picture in our church.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Link. — Bim, bim, bim, bim, bim, bim, bim, bim, 
Bim, bim, bim, bim, bim bim, bim! 
Hammer. — He shall remember the sound of bells. 
No: a Vaudeville by HEIBERG. 


SOME day, when I sail to Thorseng, I will take Christian with me,” said the 
Norwegian godfather at his departure. 

It was the middle of August when this festival day was announced to little 
Christian with the words, “To-morrow we will travel!” The weather would be 
fine: the sun had set in a clear sky, and no clouds showed themselves in the west. 

“Ts it long till to-morrow?” asked the little fellow when he was gone to bed. 

“Only shut thy eyes and go to sleep, and it will be morning before thou art 
aware,” replied the mother. But in the night Christian woke up again, and asked 
how long it would be before morning. 

“Shall I get up and close thy eyes for thee?” was the answer he received, and 
he dared not ask another question. 

At day-break he was at length permitted to rise. The clean hempen shirt, with 
the collar of fine linen, was put on; and then his Sunday clothes and the new 
laced boots with white seams. 

His godfather already waited for him at the door; and now they set out on 
their journey. Not toward the bridge of boats did the two direct their steps, for 
this was not the week-day on which the ferry took over citizens free; but they 
went to St Jiirgenshof, the fishing-village. A thick mist had fallen, so that the 
meadows gleamed like lakes; the birds sang, and the godfather imitated their 
notes. There was no time for gathering flowers, but a long spray of white 
convolvulus was snatched from the wall of earth and wreathed round Christian’s 
hat, in which was stuck a small green branch as a feather. 

In the hollow way, where still an old cross stood, a relic of the Catholic times, 
sat a group of merry country people, who devoured their breakfast and passed 
the pitcher of ale round from hand to hand. 


“In his hat wears my sweetheart a feather; 
In Copenhagen the monarch he serves,” — 
sang one of the girls, whilst she stretched forth her hands toward Christian; 
but the godfather flung his arm round her waist, and pressed a kiss on her lips. 


Through the quiet wood, which is appropriated to the minister’s use, they 
reached the old church and the convent-farm, which rise in the southern point of 
Funen, close to the deep straits of Svendborg. To the left, beneath the heights, 
lay the fishing-village with its red chimneys; the fishing-nets being spread out on 
the willow-trees. In the low stone basin rocked a boat; two men were busied in it 
scooping out the rain-water and loosening the sail of the light vessel. They 
evidently expected the arriving party. 

“Will you take that lad with you?” asked one of the men with a grave mien. 

“He is my little ass, my little beast of burden,” replied the Norwegian, 
smiling. “He shall see Thorseng, the castle, and the tower of Breininge. Art thou 
not a pious little ass?” 

He then seized hold of one of the oars himself for the wind blew so faintly 
that they were obliged to assist the sail. The boat flew over the clear green water, 
leaving behind, on the broad expanse, its foamy track. Christian sat beside the 
rudder, near the steersman. The jelly-like sea-anemones lay, like transparent 
flowers on the watery mirror, betraying life by their gentle movement on the 
calm water. The green sand- bottom which he had first seen gradually 
disappeared, and the little boy only saw the boat and his own form in the watery 
mirror, which returned his greetings in a friendly manner. They now cut across 
the current, and glided then into the shadow which the coast of Thorseng threw 
upon the water. The godfather lifted his hat a little — he appeared to do so quite 
accidentally, yet was this an old custom of his country; a greeting given to the 
Neck, whose power is strongest so far as the shadow of the rock extends. 

Now were the oars laid aside, and they set foot on the lovely island of 
Thorseng. The godfather and the fishers spoke secretly among themselves, but 
Christian did not hear what they said. The new prospect, the rich luxuriance of 
growth which surrounded him, overpowered his curiosity. 

They ascended ever higher between houses and gardens. Richly laden fruit- 
trees stood on either side the way; huge props supported the boughs bending 
beneath the weight of their rich blessing. Wild hops wound themselves over the 
hedges; and far below, at the declivity of a hill, lay a peasant’s cottage, around 
which the hop-poles were so placed that they partly rested on the roof; and the 
hops, like the richest vine-foliage, twined their many-leaved sprays and seemed 
to form tabernacles. Before every house was a flower-garden. The hollyhocks 
sent forth flower after flower of red and yellow, and almost reached half-way up 
the houses. Here, where everything lay protected, the heat was still more 
powerful. A stranger, suddenly transported to this region, would have fancied 
himself in some more southern country. The Svendborg Sound would have 
reminded him of the Danube. Yes, truly, here it was summer! glorious summer! 


The wild mint sent forth its odor from ditches, which were shaded by blood-red 
barberries and the elder, the berries of which were already forming. 

“Tt will be a hot day for us,” said the godfather, but they immediately 
consoled themselves with the hope that a cart would soon come and take them 
up. 

Not a single cloud showed itself in the whole sky. A bird of prey flew up, and 
with the many strokes of its wings directed its course toward the near wood. The 
whole heat of the day seemed to rest upon the back of this bird. The godfather 
was unusually gay; he made Christian a trumpet out of the stem of a reed, and 
pushing the pith out of an elder branch, made him, also, an excellent whistle. All 
this took place during their wandering, and amidst various subjects of 
conversation. 

A cart now rolled past, enveloped in a cloud of dust, which resembled the 
smoke of a cannon which has just been fired, and which seemed to rest in the air. 
The cart stopped and the travellers were willingly taken up, and Christian even 
received as a present a large cabbage-leaf full of black cherries, from the 
peasant, who apparently knew the godfather very well. 

In the next moment a company joined itself to them: two troopers overtook 
them. 

Upon a peaceful island there are no robbers, and yet these new-comers had a 
somewhat suspicious appearance. Each had a pistol in his breast-pocket, and a 
loaded piece under his arm. They commanded the peasant to stop, at the same 
time casting searching glances around. They then examined the cart, but having 
found nothing suspicious they made a light excuse, and rode away as fast as they 
had come. 

Whilst all this occurred the godfather had kept himself completely passive, 
but the peasant muttered scornfully. “This time they have fished nothing,” said 
he. 

That must be a bitter life,” added the godfather. “In summer it may be all very 
well, but when the white bees swarm, and the wind hisses over from the sea, it 
must be hard enough to wander about the whole night, only at last to be led by 
the nose by cleverer fellows. Take care, Andreas Hansen! they have got you in 
view! I might almost get into bad repute myself” added he smiling, “because I 
travel with you.” 

Who were these men, and what did they search for? Long did the whole affair 
busy little Christian; but at length the gay prospect which the day presented 
drove away all recollections of it He saw the old castle of Thorseng again, where 
he had already been once with his parents. It was the largest building which he 
had ever seen, for it was even larger than the churches in Svendborg. He, as yet, 


only knew the exterior; and at most he had only peeped through the window. It 
happened, fortunately, to-day, that travellers were there to see the castle: and 
thus he ascended the high flight of steps with his godfather, and wandered 
through the long corridors and great halls. Many portraits of old times — 
portraits, the originals of which had long since turned to dust, gazed down upon 
him. To each date associated itself a history or legend, which lend such an 
effectual light to old paintings; a meaning such as resembles that produced when 
we behold a marble statue by torch-light. The portrait of a blooming woman, 
who smiles in the consciousness of beauty, sinks us in melancholy when we 
reflect that centuries have fled since she rejoiced in life. 

Not for all the treasures in the world would Christian have slept in the old 
canopy-bed, with its rustling silk hangings. No doubt in the night the figures 
would step out of the frames and tapestry; and Niels Juel, the admiral, with his 
sword, take his place in the gay armchair with the high back. Even the long 
mirrors, in which you could see yourself from head to foot, had something 
mysterious for Christian, who had only been accustomed to see his little face in 
his father’s shaving-glass. 

Therefore he breathed more freely when he was once more in the open air, 
and felt far happier when he had reached the fishing-hut on the shore, where the 
wife left the gooseberries to his free disposal, and the fisher-boys showed him 
their boat which they had made out of their father’s wooden shoe, but which, 
nevertheless, was adorned with masts and streamers, and which sailed as proudly 
on the high water as the other well-manned vessels. A large glittering insect flew 
by chance past the little vessel, settled on the sail, and beat with its transparent 
wings. That was a living passenger whom they had on board, and at this the 
children jumped for joy and clapped their hands. 

Close beneath the island of Thuro lay a smack. The godfather rowed thither, 
put to, and had a deal to say to the people on board. Christian did not accompany 
him. 

The sea was calm; the sun shone hotly. 

“Thou must now, for once, go with me into the water,” said the godfather. 
“To-day they forgot to forbid it us, thinking that this excursion was on land 
merely.” 

Christian smiled; he would right willingly swim in the refreshing waters, for 
at home he was only allowed to take off his stockings and go up to his knees in 
the water. 

“This is another kind of bath to that which thou hast at home, when thou 
standest in thy mother’s wash-tub, and hast a stream of fresh water poured over 
thy head. Now, pull off thy clothes, my little lad!” 


Christian obeyed. The Norwegian himself stood there like an athlete. He 
raised the little fellow high up in the air, placed him on his shoulders, and made 
him bend his legs back underneath his arms. It was the image of St Christopher 
with the child Jesus. 

A mighty splash resounded from the water, which closed above them, and 
played in large circles where they had vanished. In the next moment appeared 
the dark countenance of the godfather again above the water, his bright hair hung 
over his brow and cheeks, but Christian was not to be seen; he had slipped away 
during the plunge. The godfather did not miss him an instant, before he again 
dived below, touched the bottom, seized the boy, and appeared once more on the 
watery mirror. Salt water streamed out of the little fellow’s mouth, and he began 
to cry. 

“For shame!” said the godfather, appearing as though nothing had happened 
out of the usual course; but his pulse beat faster than usual. It was well that this 
adventure passed off in this way; he little conjectured that a far greater one 
awaited them that evening. 

One of the most beautiful views on the island is seen from the church-tower 
at Breininge. Here in the inn one finds, as on the Brocken, and at other well 
frequented places, a book, in which the traveller writes his name, accompanied 
with a sentimental effusion in bad verse, or a piece of wit, which only amused 
the author. 

It was in the war time, and a telegraph had been placed on the tower, from 
which the black tablets whispered their dead, yet so significant language, 
magically through the air. The sun yet stood above the horizon as the godfather 
and Christian mounted up the tower to visit the new telegraph inspector. 

The straits, the islands, and the Belt, lay stretched out before them like a map. 
Beyond Thur6 and Langeland, which shone above the waters like flower-beds, 
you perceived the coasts of Zealand. Many sails glided over the expanse of 
ocean; in the irregular bay lay ships at anchor, and fishing- boats moved up and 
down. But these black tablets attracted the boy’s attention more than the natural 
beauties. He knew that they could speak the language of the deaf and dumb; he 
had himself seen them sink down, rise again, and assume various positions. 

The godfather sat at the covered table; but Christian was deep in various 
games with the two active sons of the telegraph inspector. They left the room to 
play at hide-and-seek. 

Christian crept through an opening in the wall, by which you reached the two 
large bells. A great beam lay between the two bells, and you could walk over 
this to the sounding- hole, which was situated in a recess in the tower wall. The 
sun cast his long beams through the aperture, motes revolved round their axle. 


Through the sounding-hole one could certainly see down below one; that was 
another amusement, whilst the children sought for him. Therefore Christian 
danced along the beam between the bells, and could now overlook the whole 
island and the sea with its vessels. He soon heard the boys in search of him 
ascend the steps, and saw how they thrust their heads through the opening by 
which he had himself entered. 

“Art thou there?” asked one of the boys. “Here we dare not enter; the bells 
might strike us dead.” 

Christian returned no answer. Should he let himself be frightened? The bells 
hung as quiet and immovable as if they were walled up fast; besides, they could 
not reach to where he stood. The boys who sought for him retired. 

The sun now set on the edge of the horizon, and appeared as if he would 
quickly hasten away. Christian could distinctly see how he sank ever lower, and 
at length quite disappeared. The evening twilight spread itself, and he looked 
toward the great bell which hung before the sounding-hole niche. Suddenly it 
trembled, and made a slight movement He now wished to go, but at that moment 
the bell raised itself higher, and turned to him the whole opening of its mouth. 
Terrified he shrunk back, and pressed against the wall. The first stroke of the bell 
sounded in Christian’s ears. 

It was here, as in all Danish village churches, the custom to ring at sunset, and 
no one had the slighest idea that a human being was in the belfry. 

Instinctively he felt that, did he take a step nearer, the bell would crush his 
head. Yet louder, and even louder, resounded the strokes on the hollow metal. 
The quivering air and his terror powerfully worked upon the poor boy; cold 
sweat started from all his pores; he did not dare to turn round, his eyes stared 
into the hollow bell each time that it swung quivering above him. He called 
loudly for help, but no one could hear his cry of anguish; he felt that his voice 
amidst the strokes of the bells echoed unheard. — 

Overpowered to his very inmost soul by the most fearful anguish, the bell 
appeared to him the jaws of some immense serpent; the clapper was the 
poisonous tongue which it extended toward him. Confused imaginations pressed 
upon him; feelings similar to the anguish which he felt when the godfather had 
dived with him beneath the water took possession of him; but here it roared far 
stronger in his ears, and the changing colors before his eyes formed themselves 
into gray figures. The old pictures in the castle floated before him, but with 
threatening mien and gestures, and ever-changing forms; now long and angular, 
again jelly-like, clear, and trembling, they clashed cymbals and beat drums, and 
then suddenly passed away into that fiery glow in which everything had 
appeared to him when, with Naomi, he looked through the window-panes. It 


burnt — that he felt plainly. He swam through a burning sea, and ever did the 
serpent exhibit to him its fearful jaws. An irresistible desire seized him to take 
hold on the dapper with both hands, when suddenly it became calm around him, 
but it still raged within his brain. He felt that all his clothes dung to him, and that 
his hands seemed fastened to the wall Before him hung the serpent’s head, dead 
and bowed; the bell was silent He dosed his eyes and felt that he fell asleep. He 
had fainted. 

His first feeling of life resembled a dream, a bad dream. All was dark around 
him, and it must be so, for he lay in the serpent’s belly: the serpent had then 
swallowed him after all; it was alive and not dead, for he could fed how it moved 
with him, pressed his limbs together, raised him up and again bent him down. 
That was a severe struggle. 

“Put the church-door key into his mouth!” he heard said, but out of the far 
distance, and the sound vanished, and together with it his horrible dreams. He 
awoke, and felt himself quite weak. 

A strange woman and the godfather stood beside him; he lay upon a bed. 

He had been missed and found. Strong convulsive fits had been his 
sufferings, of which he knew nothing more. He was now come to himself again, 
his eyes only pained him still. He recollected clearly everything that had 
occurred. 

“May God preserve his senses!” sighed the woman. 

“A beating, a good beating, he ought to have!” said the godfather, “for he has 
deserved it.” 

“Yes, my lads have had their share, that I can assure you,” returned the 
woman, “although they are not to blame for the misfortune.” 

Christian received a biscuit with honey, to strengthen him and revive his 
courage. The godfather raised him on his shoulders, and carried him down to the 
shore, for he must and really would return that night The lights in Svendborg 
glittered clear over the water; beneath the coast lay fishing- boats, with their 
bright fire for the eel-fishing: every breeze was hushed in the cool summer’s 
night 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Good-by! I fly now far, far away, 
I set off this very day.” 
— TIECK. 


COMMON superstition affirms that the pollen of the barberry is a poison for 
grain; the heavy ears become spotted by the biting sap. The noble poppy of the 
most dazzling white changes its hue, if it grow among colored ones. 
Environment is the invisible hand which is enabled to mould the material in its 
development. 

When the sculptor commences modeling the clay, we do not yet understand 
the work of art which he will create. Time and labor are necessary before the 
plaster-cast exists, and the chisel after the model animates the marble. How 
much more difficult is it, then, to discover in the child the worth and fate of the 
man! We here see the poor boy in Svendborg; the instinct within him, and the 
influence without, show, like the magnetic needle, only two opposite directions. 
He must either become a distinguished artist or a miserable, confused being. The 
pollen of environment already begins to work upon him. 

The god of music, already in the cradle, gave him the consecrating kiss. But 
whether the goddesses of the times will one day sing him inspiration or madness, 
who can say? The division between both is often merely a thin partition. Will he 
some time, perhaps, excite the admiration of thousands, or in a miserable public- 
house, the violin under his arm, as an old man, act the fiddler to wild and rude 
youths, who mock him as a fool — he, whose soul received the unseen 
consecration of Music? 

We know that the Duke of Reichstadt came lifeless into the world. In vain 
were all means tried to call him back to life; then thundered the hundred cannon, 
he opened his eyes, his pulse beat This was the son of the great Emperor, and on 
this account the whole world learned this circumstance of his birth. But no one 
knew that the son of poverty entered life under similar circumstances. He also 
was a born corpse, laid on a bed beneath the broken window-pane, when 
suddenly flutes and violins resounded from the street, where were playing 
itinerant musicians. A melancholy girl’s voice was heard, and the little one 
opened his eyes and moved the already cold hand. Was it their tones which 
recalled his soul to labor here upon earth? or was it per chance this, Solomon’s 
sword of reasoning men? 


A rare artist must he become, or a miserable bungler — a sparrow-hawk with 
yellow wings, which for this superiority is pecked to death by its companions. 
And if he should become such a being? What comfort would it afford him, what 
comfort to mankind, full of proud prejudice? Like the snowflake which falls into 
the running stream is he buried and forgotten, and only the works and names of a 
few elect pass over to the next century. Enviable fate! But future joys may await 
him in the new state of existence, whilst the happiness of fame lies far distant, in 
a world into which he cannot enter, in which he can take no part. What does that 
matter? Is it not all one how high we may be placed in life, if we are only firmly 
placed? So sounds the consolation of the world! This is the wavering self- 
consolation, with which the mighty wave of human life rolls on toward the coast 
of eternity! 

The stem of the fir-tree forms knots which betray the age of the tree; human 
life has also its perceptible rings. An important point of change, a kind of 
decisive moment in Christian’s life, was this summer, through his acquaintance 
with Naomi, the musical instruction, and the visit to Thorseng. 

As the flower turns her chalice to the sun, so did his soul yearn after sweet 
tones. The organ attracted him toward the church; the simple chanting was to 
him the “Miserere” of an Allegri. He envied the prisoners in the town-hall, who, 
on the king and queen’s birthdays, heard music over their prisons the whole 
night through, for then was a ball given in the town-house. Thus, as his nerves 
became more excitable did his ears open more and more to the language of sweet 
tones. The convulsive fits which, since the unfortunate journey to Thorseng, had 
never left him, often returned, and left behind a strange vibration in the eyelids, 
and a pricking pain in the eyes themselves, whilst at the same time all objects 
showed themselves in endless changing colors. His body languished, and his 
soul’s life was a mingling of fancies and of dreams. On such a mind his father’s 
constant yearning after travel, and his godfather’s eccentricities, produced the 
same effect as air and water upon the child born and brought up in the valley of 
the Cretins. School-life would have alone been able by its severe, rational 
discipline, to breathe a cool air into this sirocco of the imagination, which 
weakened his mind and body; but at this time there was no regulated school for 
poor children in the whole town. An honest old man, Mr. Sevel, and his deaf 
wife, were the only people who devoted themselves to teaching; and to this end 
had taken up their abode in the old convent, which now, together with the ruins 
of the church, is pulled down. 

The monks, both in the north and south, knew how to build their cloisters in 
the most beautiful neighborhoods. Close to the shore of the strait of Svendborg 
lay the convent of the Gray Brothers, with its beautiful prospect toward 


Thorseng and Thuro; the vaulted hall, which might, perhaps, once have served as 
a dining-hall, was now converted into the school-room; in the little niche where 
once stood the crucifix had the rod and knitted stocking now taken their place. 
Beneath the vaulted roof, on benches and foot-stools, sat the younger generation, 
with Dr. Martin Luther’s little catechism in their hands; in which the picture of 
the Chinese with the long pipe, and of the Virgin Mary with the Child, were 
certainly not very Lutheran, but nevertheless excited the most interest The few 
narrow windows were placed tolerably high; therefore it was no wonder that the 
children sprang upon benches and table to look out toward the green woods and 
the large ships, as soon as ever Mr. Sevel and his deaf wife left them for a 
moment Close to this school-house lay the desolate old church, out of which the 
epitaphs and altar had vanished, but upon the walls were still seen half- 
obliterated frescoes, richly surrounded with monkish inscriptions. In the aisles 
still lay the tombstones; the windows were broken; but grass grew long in the 
crevices of the walls, and the swallows built their nests where formerly the 
brazen lamps had hung. Still stood the Jesus hominum salvator in iron letters 
over the church door, which was opened upon certain occasions. At such times, 
did the school youth chance to be near, they would stream into the church and 
raise their Vandal-like cry, which through the strong echo produced a peculiar 
effect Upon Christian, on the contrary, the church produced quite another effect; 
he became there quiet and introverted, although no place was dearer to him than 
this, for here he found food for his dreams, and was nearer to the legendary and 
spiritual world. He could gaze so long at the faded pictures, until at length the 
figures seemed to move their eyes; he could sit so long upon the grave-stones, 
and spell out the inscriptions, until at length he heard the dead knock upon the 
tombstone, and in terror he ran away. When the grass swayed by the breeze 
quivered against the broken windows, or a terrified swallow flew about the 
vaulted roof, he thought of unseen ghosts, who played with the long grass, or 
chased the birds out of their sleeping-rooms. 

His body became sick; the convulsions returned oftener. Medical advice they 
did not seek, for the people have no thorough faith in it; and then it costs money! 
Marie also thought that one might be made ill by the stuff the physicians 
prescribed; she knew a never-failing remedy for all internal complaints — a few 
drops of juniper taken in brandy: they dispersed the complaint, and were 
strengthening. This medicine was administered to Christian. 

Time passed on, and the illness was no better. Therefore it would be 
advisable, said Marie, to speak with the wise woman at Quarndrup, if 
opportunity offered. This arrived, and all kinds of sympathetic remedies were 
tried. Christian’s arms and legs were measured with worsted threads, and he 


must carry on his heart consecrated earth and the heart of a mole: this was an 
infallible remedy. 

Thus passed weeks and months for nearly two years. The wise woman 
counseled a visit to the Frorup well Many a sick person, whom no physician had 
been able to cure, had there recovered his health. Marie placed as much 
confidence in the healing virtues of this miraculous well as she did in the words 
of her Bible. The superstition still exists among the people, that a miraculous 
sanative power is possessed by several springs in Denmark. The country people 
of Funen con- consider St Regissa’s spring, which rises near the village of 
Frorup, as the most efficacious mineral well, and, as a so-called well-fair is held 
there, people stream thither in great crowds. From a circuit of many miles, nay, 
even from beyond Odense and Svendborg, the sick go there on St John’s Eve, 
partly to drink the water of the spring, partly to bathe themselves in it, and to 
spend the night in the open air. Three successive years must the sick person visit 
the well; if he is not healed within that time, nothing in the world can cure him, 
say the people. 

“Only journey to the well!” had said the oracle— “only journey to the well, 
and you will perceive a change!” 

There lay in these words an unconscious prophecy; for there awaited not only 
the boy, but the whole family, a great change owing to this journey: or, at least, 
it was by means of this journey more speedily brought about. How often 
afterward did Marie say, “Yes; had not we then travelled to the well, perhaps 
now everything would have been quite otherwise! Perhaps? yet we have had our 
free will to act with.” 

Marie considered it her duty to visit the well with the boy; she would 
otherwise have much to account for to God did she neglect it Her husband had 
no such strong faith in this wonder-working spring, but he willingly embraced 
every opportunity of getting into the fresh air, and therefore made no opposition. 
His friend, the sergeant, had just come to the town to pay a visit there, for the 
regiment in which he served was lying in Odense. 

The spring of St Regissa lay several miles from Svendborg; the high-road, 
however, passed it, and thus the mother and boy could travel in some carriage 
returning from Svendborg to the fortress of Nyborg on the Great Belt The two 
friends however, wandered on foot; they would not be bound by any- thing, in 
order that they might choose their way through woods and valleys. A painter can 
certainly give us the coloring of a beautiful spring day; yes, he can make us feel 
the warm air, but he is unable to create the aromatic beauty which operates 
equally agreeably on our well-being, with the form and color of objects. The 


host of little birds sang, and the tailor joined in, singing, as in foreign countries: 


“Travel on foot through the land, 
Then a kind greeting thon wilt understand. 


” 
! 


Travel on foot 


Thus he jodelled and was soon again deep in the relation of his wandering life 
beyond the Danube and Po. 

“Ah, see! there flies a stork! Ah, my poor stork never returned again! Has he, 
perhaps, died from sorrow for the loss of his wife and young ones? or is he, 
perhaps, still on his travels in order that he may forget them? God forgive me! 
but I really believe one may forget every loss on a journey.” 

“That I also believe,” said the sergeant “Therefore — yes, I have never been 
able rightly to express my opinion before your wife; she might have formed a 
bad opinion of me — you should take the thousand dollars; for so much gives 
many a peasant’s son, nowadays, to remain at home. Some one must take his 
place. With that money Marie and the boy might live free from care, thou 
wouldst become an under-officer, and wouldst travel again abroad; and this is 
that for which thou alone seemest to live. These are unsettled times; no soldier 
knows whither he may go; France lies as near to us as Germany.” 

The tailor shook his head. “That Marie would never forgive me,” said he; 
and, somewhat affected, added, “I believe, also, that without her I could not live. 
No, no! do not let us speak more of this.” 

Quickly they now directed their steps toward the estate of Broholm. The 
leaves of the wood were transparent, the violets grew in complete clusters, the 
wood-flowers bloomed in all colors; and between the trees they saw far over the 
Great Belt, and the shores of the Island of Langeland, which rose, with its forests 
and windmills, high above the sea. 

Do we read Prince Puckler-Muskau’s “Briefe eines Verstor- benen,” the 
lovely country-seats of England present themselves before our eyes; we see 
distinctly the avenue of large old trees which leads to the court Such an avenue 
leads to the house of Broholm. Wilhelm Midler’s songs are complete little 
pictures; the mill-wheels whirl round before our eyes, and the water dashes over 
the great wheel. Such a mill is close by this avenue of which we have spoken, 
but so deep, that “the miller’s beautiful wife” must lean back her sweet little 
head to see those who pass on the road. From our popular Danish legends float 
in our memory calm lakes, in the midst of which once stood an island with its 


castle; but island and castle vanished, and now the swan swims over the towers. 
Such a lake borders the avenue and the mill, and the island lies still in it, with its 
old castle; the large round tower, with its copper pinnacles and high spire, 
reflects itself in the waters of the lake: that is the country seat of Broholm. Still 
are the castle walls provided with loop-holes, and there still flows fresh, clean 
water in the castle-moat In the vaulted servants-hall, the roof of which rests upon 
strong pillars, sat our two travellers at the long table, upon which might be read 
the names of all the servants. There sat a third stranger at the table, a young 
peasant from Orebak, the brother of Marie’s first wooer. 

The exterior of the castle is unchanged even at the present day. The huge pair 
of antlers decorate the huntsman’s door, and the entrance to the apartments of 
the family is through the high tower — there where the winding staircase, 
formed of huge beams laid over each other, leads to the battlements. Along the 
garden-wall still grow, in the inner court of the castle the long rows of blooming 
linden-trees. 

Every emblem of a former age reminded the tailor of similar things which he 
had seen during his wanderings in Germany, and he drew comparisons each 
time. Such splendid lindens as these he had only seen in Bohemia, in the long 
shady avenues where he had sung to his Krasna holga. The old castle itself with 
its high towers, he fancied he had seen far away on the Danube, as the boat 
glided merrily past, over abyss and whirlpool. Yes, the cool vault in which he 
now sat drinking, between the two thick pillars, reminded him of the convent 
cloisters. And of what the heart is full will the mouth speak, let it please other 
people or not “Then travel again!” interrupted, at length, his drinking 
companions. 

“T must now put on the red coat,” said the young peasant; “in four weeks I 
must enter: but I have been counseled, and am also inclined to take a 
representative. I would count you a thousand dollars in bills, down on the table, 
if you would like to serve in my stead.” 

A thousand dollars in bills! What a perfume lay in these white leaves! a 
perfume which was able to fill the heart with dreams of riches. The poor tailor 
looked up and saw the green tops of the linden-trees through the high window. 
Were they these green leaves or those white ones which most strongly 
influenced his heart Without the castle court stands the trunk of an old oak. At 
that time the entire tree was yet preserved, and a large iron cross, a memory of 
Catholic times, was fastened on the trunk. When the Spaniards lay in Funen, in 
the year 1808, this tree was to them a way-side crucifix, an altar under the free 
heaven, before which they knelt down and worshipped. Those figures burnt by 
the hot sun lay here among the fresh green, and riveted their dark eyes, full of 


confidence, upon the holy sign; the priest stood there, and the psalm resounded 
in the foreign melodious tongue. Now the old oak was no longer what it had 
been; the lightning had destroyed its vigor, and there arose only one single green 
branch from the scorched trunk. The road was to be improved, and therefore the 
old tree must away. Already had the axe penetrated deep; a long rope was 
attached to the trunk, and at a proper distance horses were fastened to it. The tree 
must soon fall. 

The tailor and his travelling companions stood on the road as the whip was 
cracked, and the horses with all their power pulled away for the first time. The 
old stem trembled, but yet stood firm. There was another attempt, and it sank 
with a cracking sound to the earth, twisted itself in falling, and turned the iron 
cross toward the sky; thus lay there the proud corpse with its order on its breast 
The sergeant made a similar observation. But the tailor, absorbed in thought, 
looked upon the ground; that upon which he meditated became ever clearer and 
clearer to him. “To meet with death upon the field of honor is, after all, the best 
lot! and then one may escape with life. O, if only Marie would think so!” 

“How!” asked the sergeant, “will you not then try your luck? Life in the open 
air is quite a different thing to eternally sitting upon a table. This morning you 
saw the first stork; he flew, that means that you also will fly away.” 

The tailor was silent Straight across the road lay the old oak, in the wide- 
spreading crown of which the stork hundreds of years ago, had rattled with his 
bill his good tidings of hot summer days. The old castle reflected itself in the 
water. Appearance and reality formed a beautiful whole. The locality and the 
surrounding objects worked together upon the soul of the dreamer, like the 
musical wand of the natural philosopher upon the glass tablets; significant 
musical figures arose. 

Stalactites, the wings of the butterfly, and the flying clouds, have all their 
strange natural hieroglyphics, which man knows not how to explain, although 
they announce the strength of a world understood only in its development. The 
heart of man sometimes exhibits similar ciphers, which it is itself unable to 
comprehend. The unseen director of fate writes there his mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin, and a necessity awakes; an inexplicable “I must,” is the next effect 
“Have you never,” asked the dreamer, “heard of the Venus Mountain? it is 
spoken of in old histories. Many a stately knight, nay, even the poor wandering 
journeyman, with his knapsack on his back, have entered this enchanted 
kingdom, and seldom returned. But did it ever chance that one of these returned 
to his friends, he was never quite himself again; he suffered from a longing, and 
must either away or die. Now to my mind this is a little story, which one can 
easily imagine was invented by some one who had wandered about a deal in the 


world, and was then obliged to leave all the splendors of foreign lands to 
embitter his life far away in his home. During the five years that I was on my 
wanderings, yes I also saw the Venus Mountain; for what else but the splendor 
of the world is meant by it? Now I am again at home, and therefore I suffer an 
eternal restlessness; longing is my daily work, a love of travel my pillow, and 
would Marie — ! But she must be willing!” And at these words his eyes 
sparkled, and he seized the sergeant’s hand, saying, “I will be a soldier.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“A holy spring where pious men 
From all the country gather. 
...1 saw them drink: was it the gleam 
Of sunny light, or e’en the water’s might, 
That flushed again their pallid cheeks?” 
OEHLENSCHLAGER. 


A FEW miles from the town of Nyborg, between the village of Orebak and 
Frorup, lies the well of St Regissa, which, according to tradition, receives its 
name from a very God-fearing woman, who was severely persecuted by wicked 
men — so wicked that they even killed the children of this pious lady. On the 
spot where this occurred there immediately sprang forth a fountain. When the 
lady Regissa had been long dead, there came many pious pilgrims hither from a 
far distance to drink the water of this well, and, in memory of the good lady, 
they erected a chapel over the spring, and hung her picture within it. Every year, 
on the eve of the festival of St. Boél, mass was celebrated; but when Luther’s 
doctrine was introduced, the chapel was allowed to fall into decay. The spring, 
however, bubbles still, and is every year, at midsummer, very industriously 
visited, and a yearly fair held. 

Doubtless it was the desire of withdrawing from the gaze of the multitude 
which gave rise to the custom of spending the night of St John’s Eve at the 
spring. At sunset the sick people wash themselves with the spring-water, and 
then prepare for their couch. Next morning they again break up, the weaker ones 
return home, the strong remain to enjoy the pleasures of the fair. 

In the village of Frorup, where the well-market is held, people were busy 
erecting booths and tents. On all by-roads you saw people riding and walking 
with their sick: some were already walking in the meadow, through which, 
among hazel- bushes and alders, the stream flows. High and single trees shaded 
them, and the people still, according to the Catholic custom, hang their offering 
garlands, which consist of a few tapers, on the stems of these trees. The green 
hedges of this meadow serve the sick people as a kind of screen, whilst 
undressing and bathing; their old clothes they leave hanging on the hedges, 
where the poor beg them for their own use. 

Marie came alone with Christian; she carried with her an old coverlet, to 
protect the boy from the cold at night; she had brought an old coat of her 
husband’s, to answer the same purpose for herself “I will remain with thee,” said 


she. “If I can sleep, it is well; if not, neither will it be the first time that I have 
watched beside thee. Yes, child, thou dost not know all I have endured on thy 
account The cares and toils of a mother, children only learn when they, in their 
turn become parents. How much anxiety did I endure whilst I bore thee beneath 
my heart! I have risked my life for thee. Long nights have I, carrying thee in my 
arms, walked up and down the floor, and listened to thy breathing; worked 
throughout the day, watched throughout the night: that was a lot indeed! 
Everything which I possibly could do have I done for thee, and will also do in 
future, my child, if thou canst only become healthy. I have only thee; thou art my 
only child. Let thy father travel, in God’s name, if he cannot stay.” She burst into 
a flood of tears, but soon recovered herself again, kissed her son on his eyes and 
mouth, and approached the spring. 

Many thoughts passed through her soul. In Orebak she had met her husband 
in company with the sergeant and the young peasant. She entered the farm of her 
first wooer, who joked with her, saying, “All this might have been thine.” The 
strong ale, the mead, and the beautiful home-made bread were tasted, and she 
was informed, at first in joke, and then in earnest, of her husband’s desire to 
enlist into the army instead of the young peasant “Only see,” said the sergeant, 
“he need not travel away on that account He only has his number in the 
company.” And he often introduced the thousand dollars in his discourse. 

“He has his own free will,” answered Marie; “I do not detain him,” was her 
last word; but at the same time it was as if her heart would break. She would not 
stay, the evening meal was sufficient for her; she said she did not require supper. 
Her husband and the sergeant, however, remained, and passed the night with the 
brother of the young soldier. 

She now stood beside the spring. Here and there people had commenced 
bathing, others were busied in preparing a lodging for the night; the best 
consisted in a bedstead which had been brought from a neighboring farm, and 
was placed beneath a hazel-bush; the others were either made of straw, or people 
had chosen their couches in a wagon. The fire blazed behind the low turf wall, 
where boiled the coffee-kettle, and where some older women warmed their 
hands. 

The whole presented one of those scenes which are vanishing more and more 
out of our peasants’ life, and which at the same time carry us back many 
centuries. Could a dead man, over whose grave the psalms of monks resounded 
in Catholic Denmark, rise out of his grave and float over the meadow, he must 
have believed that everything remained in the same state in old Denmark as at 
the time when he closed his eyes. The people pressed, still with the same pious 
superstition in their hearts, around the holy spring; the church-bells rang at 


sunset as formerly, when they called to Ave Maria; and even in the village 
church still smiled the picture of the Mother of God, with little Jesus in her lap. 
The nearest country-house, old Orebakkelunde, stood also still unchanged, with 
its irregular gables and the high tower — that perfect Gothic building! 

Not far from the spot where Christian was bathed with the cold, refreshing 
spring-water, stood two women with a young girl, who might be about thirteen 
years old. There was no bodily ailment to be remarked in the child, and she 
showed no signs of an internal malady. Her countenance bore the impress of 
perfect health; her figure was almost entirely developed, her long hair hung 
down over her round white shoulders, and the red evening sun illuminated a 
smiling joyous countenance. The younger of the two women was the girl’s 
mother; she poured a cup of water over her daughter’s head; the drops glittered 
on her back and shoulders; she divided her rich hair, and sang with a clear voice: 


“Hear Him, see Him looking down, 
On His brows the thorny crown. 
Sing the praise of roses!” 


The elder woman — she was the sick girl’s grandmother — fell upon her 
knees, and with folded hands prayed the Lord’s Prayer. 

The evening was unusually mild, but dark clouds rose over the Belt No 
circumstances of life are more likely to cause an intimacy between people than 
mutual misfortune and a similarity of condition. Therefore Marie was soon in the 
midst of a discourse with this family. They spoke of their sick children, and of 
the virtue of the spring. It would heal no epilepsy,” said the grandmother; but, 
added she immediately, “if God would assist them, He could easily make it 
possible. There is only one means,” said she, then, “which never fails,” and she 
named that universal remedy among the people, which the younger generation 
may, perhaps, believe originated in the brain of a Eugéne Sue, but which, 
nevertheless, was practiced in Denmark not so long ago. We mean the revolting 
remedy of conducting epileptic patients to the place of execution, in order to 
gain permission from the criminal to drink of his warm blood when his head 
should be struck off the trunk. 

Marie shuddered at these words. No! that, indeed, should never happen to her 
boy. 

The lodgings for the night were soon arranged. The young girl and her 
grandmother were to sleep in the cart; the small space which still remained over 
was offered Christian. The mother of the sick girl and Marie seated themselves 


on a bundle of straw, threw their dresses over their heads, and leaned against the 
cart. 

Silence now reigned around; you heard the flowing of the spring, and the 
heavy breathing of the sleepers. Christian prayed his evening prayer, as his 
mother had taught him, and closed his eyes to sleep; but, someway, this was not 
so easy. With a kind of terror he thought of the young girl with her deranged 
mind; his feet touched hers; she slept calmly and deeply. He looked toward 
heaven; high up in the deep blue, glittered innumerable stars; Charles’s-wain 
stretched above his head. Soon he found himself in the mingled conditions of 
sleeping and waking. He dreamed, and yet he was aware that a dream-picture 
occupied him. He knew right well where he was, for he heard the splash of the 
spring; but when he opened his eyes all had a strange resemblance with the 
Jew’s garden, where he had played with Naomi, — only here was everything 
greater. The air became clearer; he fancied he heard Naomi’s voice; certainly, 
she called to him! — she named his name: but he did not dare to answer, for the 
insane girl who slept at his feet might awake. Surrounding objects now assumed 
a milder aspect He recognized the stork which stood there, clapping her bill and 
feeding her young ones. It was Naomi who sat beside him; he gazed into her 
large black eyes, she showered beautiful flowers over him, and called them 
money. They played so splendidly with each other, and he again gave her, as at 
the first time, his mouth and his eyes as a pledge; she really took them, and he 
felt the pain. All around him was gloomy night; but he heard her carriage roll 
away. Farewell! farewell! cried she to him: and the carriage vanished in the air. 
He rose, and although the empty sockets and bleeding lips burnt, was she his 
sole thought He felt himself light as a feather, and wished to follow Naomi 
through the air: but that insane maiden had awoke, and held him fast; she had 
flung her arms round his legs, and held him fast and ever faster as Naomi’s 
carriage rolled ever further away. Then did he gather his last strength together to 
free himself and — awoke. He had only been in a dream, which had busied his 
soul, — that he was quite aware of; and yet he still heard the rolling of the 
carriage through the sky. Something lay heavy on his feet, therefore did he raise 
himself. There sat she, like a glittering nymph, with bare bosom and shoulders, 
shrouded in her luxuriant hair. But only one moment was she visible. The 
phosphoric light which surrounded her vanished; it became pitchdark night, and 
in the distance rolled the thunder. 

“Tt burns within me!” said she. “It is as though my heart’s blood were leaving 
me, and I had only fire within me. Dost thou sleep, little boy?” 

Christian did not dare to answer. It was the crazy girl who knelt upon his feet. 
She had partly stripped off her clothes, and stretched her naked arms toward 


heaven. 

“Dost thou not hear how the bulls are bellowing?” again asked she. “They 
chase each other like glowing daggers. If they stick these knives into thy breast, 
thou must die; if they touch thy house, it stands in bright flames; the strongest 
tree they split. Didst thou not see their horns? They glance like copper and tin. 
Do not be afraid! Soon they will be gone, and then only the little calves follow. 
They have little horns, which come forth from the black clouds in zigzag.” 

A bright flash of lightning, which was immediately followed by the thunder, 
awoke all the sleepers around. Terrified, started up the women. The old woman 
seized the half-naked girl, who stood in the middle of the cart The storm-wind 
rushed through her locks, and raised the thin covering high in the air. 

“O God!” was the universal cry; and each one busied herself in covering her 
sick patient Christian was laid under a horse-cloth, but the next gust of wind tore 
it away from him; and it would, had not Marie prevented it, have flown far away. 
Trees and bushes shook like thin reeds; leaves and broken branches flew about: 
and in the midst of the tumult of the storm was heard the young girl singing, the 
women praying. 

Suddenly there darted a fearful flash of lightning, whilst the thunder burst 
deafening above them. The very cart seemed to move, and Christian saw the 
whole country illuminated for one moment by the most dazzling light. Every 
bush, every tree, the church and the houses, in short all objects stepped distinctly 
forth; and in the cart the young maiden arose, wrapped only in a thin garment. 
She spread out her hair with her hands, shrieked wildly, and sprang out of the 
cart In the next moment the whole country lay again in black night There reigned 
the silence of the grave. 

“Where is Lucie?” cried at once the mother and grandmother. “My God! 
where is she?” 

They felt about with their hands, but only struck against trees and bushes. 

The rain now poured down in torrents. The two women sent forth a cry of 
agony, which sounded above the thunder. The grandmother felt with her hands 
along the ground for the lost girl; the mother flew through rain and wind, 
shouting the name of her unhappy daughter. Christian clung fast to his mother. It 
was a fearful night Again a loud thunder-clap followed; then the tempest abated. 
The successive peals were much weaker; and the rain now only fell in single 
drops. But the whole of this interval was full of the most terrible torture to the 
poor mother, who rushed over stock and stone in search of her child. One 
moment, by the brightness of the lightning, she believed she saw something 
white floating before her over the field: she ran on in that direction, but was soon 
stopped in her course by walls and ditches. She imagined that amidst the crash of 


the thunder and the howling of the storm she heard the voice of her unfortunate 
daughter; which was, however, quite impossible, for the storm overpowered 
every sound, and, besides, forced her on with the wind, which then by its power 
carried her along like a shuttle-cock, so that sometimes she seemed to fly over 
the earth. At length she stopped short before an inclosure; then, as if by instinct, 
mounted on the wall, to be the next moment by a whirlwind thrown over to the 
other side, into the long grass. The lightning illuminated the country for a 
moment, and she saw the old mansion of Orebakkelunde, with its tower, strong 
pillars, and Gothic gables, lying before her. She was in the garden, where stand 
the old-fashioned clipped hedges and white statues. Was it one of these white 
statues which seemed to move itself in the lightning, or was it her daughter? Her 
knees trembled; full of anguish she cried, “Lucie!” whilst the storm whirled the 
young green leaves, as well as the fallen yellow ones, into the air. 

Early the next morning Christian awoke from a deep sleep. His mother and 
the grandmother sat on the shafts, and listened eagerly to the relation of Lucie’s 
mother. She was only just now returned; and her joy was almost as great as had 
been her grief. “Her daughter now slept a healthful sleep in the gardener’s 
cottage at Orebakkelunde,” said she. There, in the garden, had she found her 
daughter, cowering down beside a statue, her head leaning on the pedestal. The 
tempest had caused people to be astir in the court In the gardener’s dwelling 
burnt a light, and there the terrified mother received assistance, there was Lucie 
laid in bed. “Mother, I have no clothes on!” had been her only words, whilst she 
yet shook from the effect of a strong flash of lightning, which darted into the 
earth near her, and which had restored her to a kind of consciousness. Then she 
shed torrents of tears; but at length her eyes closed, and she now slept a 
refreshing sleep. 

“Perhaps the good God has taken compassion upon her,” said the old 
grandmother. “She was healthy and strong, like other people, until once after a 
similar tempest she returned home from the fields, where the lightning had split 
a tree.” Whether she by this means had drawn upon herself this misfortune, 
whether before the outbreak of the storm she had slept and received a coup-de- 
soleil, or whether evil powers had been busy and shown her things which were 
able to confound the understanding of a mortal, they knew not; but her brain was 
sick, that was only too true. It was now the second year that she had travelled 
with her to the spring. God might clear her understanding, or take her rather to 
himself! 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Ah! what joy to be a soldier!” — SCUBE. 


IN the afternoon, everything at the spring assumed quite another appearance. On 
the green plot, where in the night the sick had sighed and prayed, now danced 
the healthy, whilst the fiddle and the clarionet played an old Anglaise. From the 
well itself drank youths and maidens to the health of love — of that love which 
the blood, and not the soul, knows. 

In the village there was the gay fair. Boots and earthenware, toys and puppets 
— everything was exhibited for sale. Christian had also received his fairing; for 
in his hand he carried his old hat, and upon his head the new one, round which, 
with twine, was still fastened the newspaper sheet He stood with his parents 
before a booth, where caps embroidered with spangles were offered cheap; 
beautiful Nuremberg pictures, together with the Prussian soldiers and the Turk in 
his harem, were hung out Marie said that this looked like a girls’ school. There 
stood a wandering Italian with his plaster casts, such ones as the people love 
here in the country — green parrots and a Napoleon. The tailor commenced 
directly, with both mouth and fingers, to speak Italian; and Marie said to the 
sergeant she could hear that it was no German that her husband spoke with the 
cast-seller. The Italian laughed, nodded his head in a friendly manner, and talked 
away; yes, he at last made Christian a present of a parrot which had broken its 
foot Close by fluttered silken ribbons and gay handkerchiefs, from a pole which 
was fastened to a table, behind which stood an acquaintance, who shouted his 
greeting to our family. It was old Joel, who had served Naomi’s grandfather, and 
who had conveyed his master’s consumed remains to the grave of his fathers. 

“Tt goes well with the daughter’s daughter,” said he; “little Naomi suffers no 
want. She is dressed in rich stuffs and muslins, wears golden rings on her 
fingers, and diamonds on her breast She will some time become an incomparable 
beauty, like Queen Esther.” 

“Have you been lately at the seat?” asked Marie of him. 

“No, there I do not come,” returned the old Israelite; “that is an agreement I 
have not been there since the day on which my master became coal and ashes, 
when I informed them how forlorn the poor child was. I spoke then with the 
young Count and the old Countess, who can be as bitter as the mixture she 
drinks. But, nevertheless, I remain what I am; and there are already ways for me 
without stepping upon her domain. Naomi is well off! Ah, her poor mother! A 


more beautiful woman I never saw. Now the flower is become dust, and her 
white teeth are a poor ornament!” 

“That handkerchief would be a pretty omament for thee,” said the witty tailor, 
parodying the Jew’s words, and pointed to a handkerchief of blue cotton with red 
and yellow flowers. “Take it! for now we are rich.” And at the same time be 
clapped his pocket, in which were the five hundred rix-dollars and the contract 
with his captain for taking the place of the young soldier. 

Marie shook her head, sighed deeply, but her eyes, nevertheless, turned 
toward the handkerchief: the colors were so bright, the pattern so uncommon. 

“Tf I am the first person from whom you have received money to-day,” said 
the tailor, “it will be well with your business, for I give lucky press-money! 
Don’t be so sad, Marie! God knows when we shall come again to the market, 
and whether we shall then have such beautiful sunshine, or so much money in 
our pockets!” He flung the pretty handkerchief round her, and she smiled 
through her tears, just as she afterwards smiled when at home her husband 
spread the notes out on the table, saying, “See! all this, and twice as much, is thy 
husband worth! Now, don’t cry! The salt tears will fall on the money, and then 
there will be neither luck nor a blessing in it Iam become a subaltern; and that is 
the commencement to being an officer! So near art thou to being a gracious 
lady!” 

“In fourteen days thou wilt go to Odense to learn the exercise!” said Marie. 
“Only one month will it last; thon sayest, and then I shall have thee again! Yes, 
God knows thou hast no rest in thee, thou canst not do otherwise! Dost thou 
think I have never heard thee talking in thy sleep of foreign countries? Often in 
thy sleep thou hast wept like a child, and it has pained my very soul. The old 
calendar, in which whilst thou wast abroad thou didst write the day and the year 
when thou wast in certain places — this calendar, I tell thee, which thou hast so 
often brought forth to relate things out of to me, — Good God! this day so many 
years ago I was there! Then I was not sitting here on the table! — this calendar 
seems to me a Cyprianus-book, from which thou dost read nothing good. Now 
thou canst write in it the day when thou didst leave thy wife and child. Did I not 
know better, I might be tempted to believe thou hadst given thy heart to some 
one else abroad, and that she robbed thee of thy peace. No one loves thee, after 
all, as well as I do; and the lad is thine — that can I say with a good conscience.” 

“Marie,” answered her husband, “thou wilt not make me sad! If I have done 
ill, complaint will now avail nothing. Let us rather contemplate the affair from 
the cheerful side. This evening the sergeant and the godfather are coming here; 
ask the glover, and the old cooper also, to come over, and let us drink a bowl of 
punch as on our wedding-day!” 


FIDDLER NOVEL 

Never before had Christian seen such a large company assembled in the little 
room: there were nine of them. The godfather had brought his fiddle with him, 
and played all kinds of merry things, told little stories of the stammering woman, 
and the whirling man, and knew so naturally how to imitate all on his fiddle, that 
his accomplishments increased the gayety of all the guests. They laughed and 
sang, and the evening passed in merriment, The following day was all the more 
melancholy; but the most melancholy one was when the father must depart for 
Odense. Marie and Christian accompanied him as far as Quarndrup; and when 
the wagon drove away the two stood in the high church-yard, so as to look after 
the wagon as long as possible, for the father still ever waved greetings to them 
with his hat But the road now made a turn; and they could see him no longer. 
Then Marie leaned her head against the church wall and wept bitterly. Then she 
wandered for some time silent among the graves, arranged the withered 
garlands, and weeded the grass from the latest grave. 

“Tf one only rested as quietly as this one here!” said she. “How difficult is the 
way through life until we come so far!” 

Around the church stands, on the high church-yard, a circle of old trees; on 
each of these had the clergyman of the place caused small boards, bearing 
edifying mottoes and inscriptions, to be nailed. 

“These are no printing letters,” said Marie, “or else I could read them. Canst 
thou read them, my child?” asked she of Christian. — 

And Christian read to her the pious words; each tree with its little tablet 
seemed to her to contain a Sermon on the Mount of consolation. 

“The good God in heaven can bring about all for the best,” said she. “Could I 
only cast a glance into the future!” 

Then she went into the village, to one of the last houses, where the oven, like 
a dome, stood out into the street The horseshoe on the threshold, and the half 
fire-steel on the window-frame, showed plainly that evil spirits were not very 
welcome here. It was the house of the wise woman. 

The coffee-kettle was immediately put on the fire, and the seeress read in 
Marie’s cup hope and despair, but yet Hope had the preponderance: Hope, she 


who lines with velvet the fetters of the slave! — she, who writes mercy on the 
sword of the executioner! — she, whose tongue sings such sweet, false songs! 
Marie might hope! 


From every letter which the father now sent her, fell into Marie’s heart drops 
of the balm of consolation. The time passed away. 

“Next week he will come back,” said she to her friends and neighbors; “to- 
day there are only six days till his arrival,” said she. And when the sixth day had 


passed, he really came. That was a joy, a surprise! But poor Christian lay in bed, 
the spring had not yet cured his complaint. Yet his father was returned, and, 
therefore, did Marie rejoice. But the joy was only short; it turned to sorrow, and 
the sorrow ended in tears. Only this night might he remain with her; only as a 
special favor had this furlough of eight-and-forty hours been granted him. The 
regiment was to break up; the march was toward Holstein, where they were to 
take their stand with the French, whilst the allied northern army and its assistant 
Swedish troops threatened the frontiers. 

“Be not cast down, Marie! I will do thee honor; and when we get booty, I will 
think of thee: we may become rich! But do not weep! It has happened thus! We 
will have a merry evening; I will now lie down and sleep for a few hours, and 
then I must away again for Odense. I am not at all wearied from my march! It is 
real sorrow to see thee in tears, and poor Christian ill and suffering. Must my last 
evening remain so sad in my recollection?” 

“No!” said Marie, “that shall not be! “and she pressed back her last tears with 
her dark eyelashes. The table was spread, the godfather came, and praised the 
soldier’s life. “It was not impossible,” said he, “but that he might also go with 
them; perhaps he should even be among them before they expected it” The poor 
boy lay suffering in his bed; he had just fallen asleep when his father’s kiss 
awoke him in the early morning. Their eyes met; a hot tear fell upon Christian’s 
lips, and the father hastened out of the door. Marie followed him. The whole day 
she sat speechless. 

“Thou hast lost thy father! “That was all she said. 

A Danish corps of auxiliaries consisting of 10,000 men, was to unite itself 
with the French army under the command of Marshal Davoust Toward Holstein 
and Mecklenburg was their march. Forward! The drums beat, and the host 
commenced its route; but faster flew the birds-of-passage over them, singing that 
the hot summer days of the north would be followed by a long winter night 
“There fly the storks!” cried the tailor— “This time I journey with you!” 
continued he, and gazed after the flight of storks until they vanished from his 
eyes like a swarm of gnats. 

The enemy’s troops lay on the Danish frontiers. The son of the Steppes, the 
Asiatic from the morasses of the Don, careered wildly along in his flying kaftan, 
with leveled lance, over the corn; the God of War — the age called him 
Napoleon — combated alone against the knights of all lands. There was a great 
tournament; it was the last chivalric game which he played, and, therefore, he 
fought alone. Little Denmark was his esquire — a true, enthusiastic heart; but his 
strength was not equal to his will. 


Days and weeks passed on in uncertainty and expectation here in Denmark: 
several honorable battles were fought in the Mecklenburg territory. At other 
places in Germany the French suffered defeats, and Davoust, the marshal and 
prince, must retreat before Bernadotte, the former marshal and prince, the then 
crown-prince of Sweden, and leader of the North German army. Unceasing 
marches to and fro, outpost skirmishes, and uncertainty regarding the destination 
of the morrow, belonged to the order of the day. The Danish corps of auxiliaries 
was commanded by Prince Frederick of Hesse, and was divided into three 
brigades. One was stationed in Lubeck, under the French General Lallemand; the 
other two returned to Oldesloe, whilst a portion of the northern army and of the 
Swedish auxiliaries pursued the Danish corps. 

Where was Christian’s father, whom yearning after the Venus Mountain had 
enticed from his quiet home? Hast thou seen the columns move across the plain? 
Didst thou see them where the signal is death? Like an enormous crocodile they 
draw out their long body, — a bright mingling of uniforms and bayonets! The 
roar of the cannon is the gigantic creature’s voice, the smoke his poisonous 
breath. Thou dost not see the single scales which the monstrous body loses in the 
combat, and yet is each a human life. Only where the whole immense body is 
shivered is the death-blow perceptible; and, like the cut worm, the different parts 
struggle in convulsive flight over the field of battle. 

There came for Marie a large sealed letter; closely written was it, and cost a 
deal of postage. The contents were the following: — 

“MY DEAR MADAME, — 

“Do not grieve when you have learned the contents of this letter, although 
you may soon have reason to do so. 

“We lay in Liibeck. The General wished to spare the city, and therefore 
marched from thence over Segeberg toward Bornhéved. Now you must know 
the country between these places is an open heath. It had rained for many days. 
The roads were miserable, two steps forward and one backward; that made one 
exert one’s strength. Close behind we had the Swedish cavalry upon our heels; 
but it came to a few skirmishes between the lighthorse of both armies. But 
Madame must not be grieved yet, for the melancholy news will certainly not 
come before the last page of my letter, I might just as well tell it you 
immediately, but such things one always learns too soon. In the afternoon we 
approached Bornhéved; the heath ceased, and the country was more broken up. 
We were thus better protected against the enemy’s cavalry. Now you must 
observe that the Prince of Hesse had garrisoned Bornh6éved, and, with the two 
other Danish brigades, had marched out to receive us. The Polish lancers closed 
our troops. In order to keep back the enemy until the brigade had passed through, 


the Prince placed on the road, on this side the village, two cannon, and near to 
them a battalion of sharp-shooters. Among these was your husband, my friend, 
for my letter concerns him, as you may easily guess. But do not terrify yourself. 
To-day me, to-morrow thee! Opposite to us marched the Swedish cavalry. Our 
battalions stood in divided columns on either side the way: one half were to form 
quarré; but the enemy’s cavalry had already galloped past, and were attacking 
Bornhéved. The other half stood precisely opposite us. There arose disorder 
among our ranks; and, had the enemy availed themselves of this, it would have 
been over with us: but the enemy did not. Dear Madame, this will be a long 
letter; but you must know all the particulars; and, therefore, I copy the greater 
part of my report from the general report, so that you may be able to rightly 
understand the circumstances. We again formed a battalion; but a portion of the 
enemy’s cavalry had, as I have already told you, galloped on to Bornh6éved; the 
Polish lancers, who closed the brigade, lost their resolution, and pressed upon 
the Holstein cavalry; and then again upon the troops posted behind them. The 
artillery at the head blocked up the road completely, and now arose terrible 
confusion. More than a hundred men were trampled down and massacred. The 
press prevented any fighting. The enemy was pressed against each other, man 
against man. Meanwhile the Danish infantry fired as well as it could; the Swedes 
were obliged to give way, and, in retreating, pass along the road where were 
posted our battalions. They scoured along the ramparts, clinging to their horses’ 
necks; but more than two hundred of them were shot down as they galloped 
through the defile. The two cannon and their escort defended themselves 
courageously, and, to the last man, continued to employ their cartridges and 
arms; but only one survived — the lieutenant And thus, Madame, you are 
become a widow. 

“This is my melancholy letter. 

“Yours, in obedience and friendship, 

“JORDSACH, 

“Commanding Sergeant.” 


CHAPTER X. 


“So must it be! 
From Rabenstein I gaze with stony face, 
And nothing see.” 
CHAMISSO. 


DEAD! a world of sorrow lies in this one word. It is a two-edged sword, 
which, at the same time that it murders the beloved of our heart, penetrates so 
deeply into the bosom that everything around us becomes dark, even though the 
sun shine upon millions of happy beings. A single word, short as the other, is 
able to drop consolation into the sick heart and vouchsafe assistance; it is — 
God! 

“Yes, I was prepared for it!” said Marie. — 

But she was not prepared for this dreadful news. The dark, stormy change of 
autumn into winter made the mourner yet more desponding. The sky was gray, 
and rain and sleet fell in the dirty streets; it was gloomy without, and gloomy 
within. 

“Do not weep,” said Christian, “or else thou also wilt die and leave me. Thou 
canst wash and iron, and I can play the fiddle and earn money by it Thou shalt 
not be sad, mother.” 

“Thou angel of God,” answered Marie, “let me kiss thee! Yes, for thee, on thy 
account, will I live: what would else become of thee?” 

Never had the festival of Christmas drawn near amidst such gloomy 
prospects. 

“The farmer in Orebak is an honest fellow. He has sent me butter, and bread, 
and a goose for Christmas. Does he then really think of me? Yet, no; I will never 
again take that step. I will invite the godfather for Christmas Eve, although I 
can’t endure him. I will, however, do it on thy account; perhaps he will think of 
thee when thou art grown bigger.” 

The table stood ready prepared; Christian’s heart was full of joy for the 
Christmas feast Marie brought her hymn book. 

“T can sing,” said she to the godfather; “you must keep the time.” 

“T can sing no psalms,” replied the godfather. “If we must use the hymn-book, 
let us try our fortune in it There is something in it What is destined for us is 
written in the Great Book, as well as in our blood and in our soul.” 

Marie opened the book. 


“Marriage hymns!” said she; “that was really quite wrong. I shall never 
change my condition. Would that I were only so fortunate as to see Christian 
strong and well, so that he could get through the world!” 

“That he will do, thanks to his good star!” remarked the godfather. “We can 
certainly do something, but that is the least. Does it lie in him that he shall be a 
thief or have an inclination for the girls, this instinct will not be repressed; he 
may be brought up among the most honest people, they may instill the best 
principles into him, yet, if this evil is in him, it will break forth. We may 
certainly keep it back somewhat, but, when he has attained some years, it will 
break forth all the more strongly. The wild beast is in all men; in one it is a 
ravening wolf, in another a crawling serpent, which knows how to glide on its 
belly and lick dust. This beast is born within us; the only thing is whether we or 
this wild beast possess the most power, and the power no one possesses of 
himself.” 

“God protect us from the power of the evil one!” said Marie, and looked upon 
the ground. 

It seemed to her that the spirit whom she feared sat with her at table. What 
she heard appeared to her like the form of the water-fairy; at first, truth in its 
perfect brightness, then hollow emptiness, as a token of the world to which it 
belonged. 

“T have read many writings,” pursued the godfather, “have read of foreign 
nations. There are many nations on the earth. What we call sin, others consider 
right The savage devours his enemy, and his priest says to him, ‘Man, thou wilt 
sit high in heaven.’ The Turk has many wives, and his bible promises him yet 
more in Paradise. A general wins fame and orders by the very same injustice, 
employed in a royal war, that would bring another man equally crafty to the 
scaffold. All depends upon custom and use, and who can assure us that we act 
the best when we are acting as the majority do? Who knows whether the beast 
within us has not a greater right than the man who follows his school rules?” 

“Ah, yes!” sighed Marie; “but it is not well to think of such things. With 
terror she laid aside the hymn-book, spread out the supper, and commenced 
another discourse. “If my little Christian could only be well again! I know a 
remedy; many people have counseled me to try it, but it is too frightful: I mean, 
letting him drink warm blood.” 

“Be silent!” cried the godfather; “I am so constituted that I cannot bear to see 
a fowl’s neck cut off I know an innocent means: it is a sympathetic remedy, as 
people are accustomed to say, which must be tried precisely upon such a holy 
evening as this: I speak some mysterious words, and the lad drinks ice-cold 
water out of the hollow of my hand.” 


“Lord Jesus!” broke forth Marie, at the same time pushing back her chair. 
“Have you been in the wars? Have you slain a man?” 

A tawny yellow overspread the Norwegian’s countenance. “What do you 
say?” asked he, with a squinting glance. 

“Ah, dear God! I say nothing,” answered Marie. “There are certainly many 
remedies which God or some one else can give us. But you said something then 
which reminded me of the sailor. He was a Swede, who lay against the bridge 
last summer. I spoke with him about Christian’s illness, and asked him what he 
thought might be done for it I asked him whether one should not beg a pot and 
collect the blood of a malefactor at the place of execution, and then give it the 
boy to drink? He told me that in Schonen they had the same belief, but, if the 
child were to be cured, it would suffice for him to drink cold water from the 
hand of any man who had shed human blood, for that was equally effective. I 
should therefore only take Christian to a soldier who had been in the wars, or to 
the executioner. These words, and what you have just said” — 

“Agree,” said the godfather. “Yes, that is not false! Yes, but what should you 
think if I were to give you a handful of flower-seeds, and you were to let the 
seeds lie until they were all dried up and had lost all their virtue, would not that 
be as much as if you had destroyed a whole plot of flowers? There is in Norway 
the story of a girl who had a horror of becoming a mother, and therefore, the 
evening before her marriage, went to the water-mill where the witch dwelt, to 
ask for some remedy which should prevent this. The witch gave her twelve 
seeds, which she was to fling into the mill-pool. This she did without thinking 
anything more about it; but at each seed which she flung into the water there was 
heard a slight sigh: it was a child’s heart which broke each time. She became a 
wife, but remained childless; in old age remorse seized her. Her hand was 
unstained with blood, and yet she was a murderess, and endured agony of mind 
as an infanticide. One night as she went into the church to pray for the removal 
of her guilt she saw her twelve unborn sons standing before the altar, and their 
whole race, all their descendants, the number of which was so immense that they 
filled all the aisles of the church. And she knelt down and prayed; she, the 
murderess of a whole race! And you, Marie, do you understand the meaning of 
this history? Thus is many a mother the murderess of a whole human race. Such 
a murderer am I! such a murderer shall I be! for I cherish within me a horror of 
becoming the husband of any woman. Therefore let the boy drink out of my 
hand, for, if no blood is to be found upon it, blood in reality cleaves to it!” He 
held his breath, otherwise a low sigh which rose from his breast would have 
become loud. 

“Certainly you are ill,” said Marie, gazing at him anxiously. 


“Never more will I invite thy godfather,” said she to her little son, when the 
Norwegian had left them; “I felt just as though an evil spirit had been with me in 
the room. Fold thy hands, Christian, and pray thy evening prayer. I will teach 
thee some more prayers, which I still remember, when we are alone at work 
together.” 

The new year had many ice-cold, gloomy days; often the windows were 
obliged to be thawed by means of the foot- stove. 

“Now the high-roads are like a floor; the frost has done good,” said the farmer 
from Orebak, as he one day visited Marie. “You must amuse yourself a little! 
Pay me a visit, and bring your boy with you. I will expect you by the carrier’s 
cart.” 

“T would willingly grant Christian the pleasure,” said she. On his account it 
would be, should she ever commit the folly of marrying again. And yet, the grass 
of the new year had scarcely begun to spring before she already wavered 
between the yes and the no. 

“On thy account it shall be, my dear son!” said she. Christian wept; the new 
father was not at all friendly and merry. He scolded at his playing on the violin, 
and called it wearisome fiddling. 

“Marie, thou knowest that my thoughts have ever turned toward thee! 
However, thou didst take another, and I did the same. Now are we both free 
again: I must have a wife for my housekeeping, and a mother for my lad. True, 
there sits the bird-catcher’s Anne, — that is a pretty girl. She has two children; 
for each she receives ten dollars for ten years. That is really a capital which 
might make one wish for her! Thou hast no fortune; and thou hast the lad also! 
But I like thee; and if thou art as agreeable as I am, the pastor shall publish our 
bans next Sunday from the pulpit.” 

Marie gave him her hand. 

“On thy account it happens, my child!” repeated she; and the green meadows, 
the farm, and the cattle, danced before her soul, — before her soul, which had 
remained a whole year faithful in memory to a husband who valued foreign 
countries more than wife, child, or home- 

The more violently thy tears flow, the sooner will the spring of tears be 
exhausted. The widow’s hood becomes the bridal veil; therefore the garland 
smiles on the bride’s brow as well as upon the cold forehead of the dead. Yes, 
even in the coffin it smiles, and tells the dead, with its gay colors, how soon the 
mourning over him and he himself will be forgotten, — forgotten like the history 
which is read with tears. This the laughing flowers relate to the dead corpse, 
until they themselves fade and fall to dust; and then the skeleton grins over the 
talkative flowers, because they are now become silent “So, then, there is an end 


to our playing!” said the godfather. “I thought it would be otherwise; but what 
can man think? Now, thou shalt put thy hand to the plough, but no longer to the 
fiddle. Thou shalt wander a new way, or a byway: one does not know which, 
beforehand. The old fiddle I have given thee; and the little music-book, with the 
dances, thou mayest keep. ‘ Reinecke Fuchs,’ the beautiful book with the 
pictures, which thou lovest so much, thou must also take with thee. Only keep it! 
I think much of thee, and thou of me; is not that true? Do not cry, thou little soul! 
Kiss me! Yes, once again. Lay thy arm round my neck. Dost thou think thou 
canst always remember this which I now say to thee? Be gay and wild in thy 
youth, so that thou mayest become satisfied when thou growest older. The sins 
of youth men pardon; the man, however, they judge more severely. Seize on the 
joys of life whilst thou canst, so that when thou art an old man thou mayest not 
weep because thou hast no sins; for they belong to life, as salt does to meat 
Better is it to have enjoyed life too much, than later to sigh because one has not 
enjoyed it as one could. Write that in thy wandering- book! God, or the devil, in 
whose soever regiment thou mayest enter thyself be a good master to thee!” 

He gave Christian the violin and the books. 

That was his last visit in the Hollow Lane. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Gone are these dreams.” 
SCHILLER’S Don Carlos. 


THE day before the wedding is a real torture for the peasant bride: she must 
be dressed — that is for the first, and, perhaps, for the last time in her life, 
appears with uncovered hair. Her hair is washed with ley, by which means it 
becomes stiff and rough, and is, therefore, all the more difficult to arrange. The 
bride usually faints during the operation. But this did not happen to Marie. “Her 
hair was like silk!” said one of the attendants, with whom we will witness the 
procession to the church. That she, as a widow, wished to be adorned with her 
beautiful hair, and not with her cap, was an evidence of pride, said certain 
people. All the connections of the bridegroom had much to say against this 
union; for Marie brought nothing into the house but a tall lad. 

The triumphal arch was erected on the road to the church, the gateways which 
the bridal pair had to pass through were adorned with green boughs; and the 
brideman galloped backward and forward before the bridal pair. First came the 
bride, with her bride-maidens, who held their bouquets out of the wagon like 
marshals’ staves; bells and little mirrors glittered among the flowers; no one had 
ever seen more splendid ones. Trumpets and clarionets resounded into the very 
church, and overpowered the organ. The bride-maidens took much honor to 
themselves, — so beautifully they had decorated the church! Everywhere hung 
green garlands, and “what glitters,” as the peasant says. The king on horseback, 
in a paltry print; a gay recipe with the mixture-phial, on which might still be 
read, “Juniper-drops for six shillings an old red silk muff, and many other 
valuable things, were suspended among the wreaths and green branches. Every 
peasant’s wedding in Denmark, if intended to be particularly splendid, shows us 
this childish love of ornaments. 

Among the female guests who sat in the foremost seats we recognize two: the 
mother and grandmother of the crazy girl, whom we saw at the spring. Lucie was 
also come with them. In her blue speaking eyes you no longer saw anything 
wild; pious and still sat she, near the other female wedding-guests. Like the 
storm of that night had the struggle of her soul laid itself to rest Christian, who 
had his place among the men, immediately knew her again; she, on the contrary, 
looked at him with the glance of a stranger, and with a clear voice sang the holy 
song of praise. 


Now stepped the bridal pair before the altar. The attendants placed 
themselves in the choir. The two women spoke in a low voice to each other. 

“Give heed to the bride and bridegroom! The one who makes the first 
movement will die the first.” 

“Ah, that she has done!” 

“But that does not agree with the other,” said the younger woman. “I have 
more faith in that! — that never comes wrong. One can tell by the names of the 
bridal pair who will die first One counts the letters of the two names together, 
and then says: Adam dies! Eve dies! which is as much as saying, He dies! She 
dies! and where one ends there is death. But that also comes to her! She is called 
Marie, and that has five letters when it is not written with two r’s; and he is 
called Peter, and that has also five letters, and that makes ten together, which is 
an equal number; and when there is an equal number, Eve dies.” 

“Yes, but he is called Peer, and not Peter!” said the young woman. 

“But how was he christened?” asked the other. “If he is called Peer, he will 
die first; but if he is called Peter, she will die before him, and that agrees with 
the movement she made.” 

They were here interrupted. There arose a little dispute in their neighborhood, 
which, quietly as it terminated, nevertheless interrupted their devotion. The 
bridegroom’s son, Niels, a boy of twelve years old, with a flat, malicious 
countenance, pushed his half-brother, Christian, somewhat roughly aside, so as 
to press himself forward — an action which Christian resented by a somewhat 
indignant motion. The women signified to them by signs that they must be quiet; 
and Christian cast down his eyes, and gazed in an embarrassed manner upon his 
white stockings. But Niels, at the same moment, set his dirty shoe upon 
Christian’s snow-white stocking, so that tears came into the poor lad’s eyes. 
Lucie cast a reproachful look on Niels. 

The marriage was concluded. Like the trumpets of the Last Day resounded 
the trumpets at the church door. The bridegroom now drove away in all haste, so 
as to receive his wife in the bridal house. The musicians stood on the threshold. 
The new-married pair had already arrived, and each guest laid upon the pewter 
plate, which stood before the pair, his bridal present, when it was also not 
forgotten to distribute tickets; for the peasant makes a similar gift when the 
donor, or any member of his family, afterward celebrates a marriage. The meal 
was served, and devoured; the song sang; and the stewards danced the bride into 
the bridegroom’s arms. 

Lucie, who was something older than Christian, devoted herself alone to him. 
They danced and walked together. She was called the school-master’s pretty 
daughter. 


During the after-festivities they two sat in the garden, where the bouquet- 
pinks bloomed, and she told him about her great- uncle Peter Vieck, whom she 
was wont to call her mother’s brother, and who had that beautiful vessel called 
Lucie, like herself which sailed to Germany and Copenhagen. O, this mother’s 
brother was so good, and full of fun! Once every summer, when his vessel lay 
off Svendborg, he visited her. He had made her a present of the “Gentle Helene,” 
which, as the title ran, was “amusing,” and yet at the same time “sorrowful” to 
read. Christian then brought his book of “Reinecke Fuchs,” which his godfather 
had given him, and they looked at the numerous wood-cuts. Lucie read what was 
written over them, and she could very well understand how the fox made sport 
of the bear and the other beasts. 

Whilst they were sitting thus comfortably together, Niels came. He glided 
quietly behind them, and suddenly, with his foot, kicked the book out of their 
hands, so that it flew far amidst the gooseberry bushes. Christian began to cry; 
but Lucie scolded, and said that Niels was like the fox in the book, a wicked 
beast. 

The lad stared at her with his unmeaning eyes. “Crazy Lucie!” was his only 
reply. 

At this the girl’s rosy cheeks grew pale, the boy had caused her bitter pain by 
these words; he had touched upon the unhappy derangement of her mind from 
which she had formerly suffered, but of which she was now cured. She looked at 
him with an expression of sorrow and then returned to the bridal house, where 
all was merriment and perfect joy. 

On the third day of festivity, one saw Christian and Lucie dancing together; 
Niels stood with them in the chain. The sun does not set upon the anger of 
children. The stewards now dismissed the company with the customary chorus 
of, “Here is, to-morrow, an end of joy.” 

For Christian there lay in these words a prophetic truth. During the first few 
weeks, it is true, the new home, the garden, and the fields, afforded him some 
change and pleasure, but in the home it was not as comfortable as in Svendborg. 
His step-father did not like to hear the fiddle, on which account Marie hung it up 
high above the door, where it was not so easy to get it down. Niels looked down 
upon the town boy, who was afraid of the cattle, mistook a cow for an ox, and 
scarcely dared to ride the quiet mare to water. Scornfully he related all this to his 
father and the men, and their laughter wounded poor Christian. The only point 
on which the boys were at all unanimous was their love for the picture-book. 
The animals interested Niels, but he considered it a great mistake that they were 
only black and white. It was therefore, out of no spite, but rather a well- 
intentioned thought of his, which prompted him, when Christian was away, to 


take the book, and, in the conviction that he was doing something very 
admirable, paint all the wood-cuts with the brightest yellow and red colors. He 
was also considered by his father and the men as a good hand at drawing. Upon 
all the doors and gates were his figures of men and animals; but what gave his 
father a relish for these sketches was the coarse spirit, the vulgarity which lay in 
them all. He gave, by a few strokes and additions, the same character to the 
wood-cuts; he then laughed, quite self-satisfied at his inventive talent “Wilt thou 
look?” said he to Christian, when he entered; “one can now laugh properly!” 

“Thou hast spoilt me the whole book!” said Christian; and his vexation and 
his anger about it were so violent that he broke forth into a passion, which was 
not natural to his character. He threw himself upon Niels, but Niels in a second 
flung him to the ground. 

“You shall both be beaten!” said Marie. “I will do nothing to Niels, but thou 
art my own lad; thee I have a right to flog!” And now he must suffer 
chastisement for both. 

The father also found that now the book was much prettier, and the vulgar 
improvements of the pictures called forth the joyful exclamation of, “The lad’s 
devilish clever!” 

Abandoned to himself and his own thoughts, Christian wandered solitarily 
about; from day to day he became more quiet and introverted. Sometimes he was 
still the object of his mother’s entire love, especially if anything went contrary to 
her wishes, and if the relations of her husband spoke ill of her because she had 
brought nothing into the house. At such times the fiddle might make its 
appearance; he then played from the notes in his little book, which was a real 
treasure to him, — which he would not have given away for anything in the 
world. And yet he must soon lose even this treasure. 

One day there flew a splendid kite over the house. Niels had made it of old 
newspapers and the music-book, which was of no value in his eyes. The kite rose 
high into the air, the boys could no longer hold it, its speed increased, and it flew 
away into the deep peat-bog. 

The winter came and went. It was once more summer, and Christian must 
now do something to earn his bread. In the meadow, where the stream flowed on 
among the alders, must he and Niels alternately tend the geese: but he liked to be 
in this solitude. There, where the stream formed a small lake, would he sit on the 
trunk of an alder-tree, in the shade of the hazels, which mirrored themselves in 
the clear water, sunk in dreams and gazing at the picture of the flying clouds in 
the clear fountain. There below swam the clouds; there below flew the bird with 
outspread wings, just as deep below as he flew high above the watery mirror. 
The trees stood on their heads and turned their roots up into the air; his own 


figure seemed equally turned topsy-turvy; and he now formed a complete idea of 
how it must be on the other side of the world. The bubbles which rose up here 
and there he called his water shooting-stars. The smooth expanse was to him an 
ocean; the large water-insects which traversed it, corsairs. What voyages they 
did make! In comparison with them the grass and water-plants appeared gigantic 
like the trees of tropical lands. The duck-meat formed green, floating islands; 
and if a frog suddenly appeared swimming over the water, he thought of some 
monster such as he had heard of in the “Arabian Nights.” There where he sat the 
water flowed beneath the old tree-stems, the roots of which were partly laid bare. 
In these openings it seemed to him quite mysterious; no fishermen can form 
more terrible ideas, whilst sailing past the caves of Capri, than did Christian at 
the sight of these black holes between the tree-roots and the turf, which hung 
over the water without touching it If he struck his stick in the water, he put the 
whole ocean in movement; he saw the ocean’s long waves, its ebb and flood, 
which overflowed and extended the caves in the coast What he had learned from 
the relations of his father and godfather, he thought other peasant-boys must also 
know; and what he saw in the water and the green plants, they must also be able 
to see: therefore he spoke to them of these things as if they really existed. But 
the others understood nothing of all this; they listened to him with admiration 
and curiosity; they did not exactly know whether he were wiser than they or 
quite crazy. 

“Yes, he is out of his senses!” cried Niels. These words were the signals to 
them to view these things in quite another light They all fell upon Christian. One 
fastened a willow- branch behind to his neck-handkerchief; others threw at him 
with burs; and Niels whistled and cried, “Hurrah! here is crazy Christian!” 

Despair seized him; and, like a frightened roe, he flew in wild career over the 
field. All the boys, screaming, followed behind, and threw at him with their caps 
and wooden shoes. He reached the garden and crept quickly over the wall, 
followed by the wicked boys. He cried out aloud. Marie stood in the garden; he 
flew to her. Niels and the other boys stood already on the garden-wall. 

“What is up now?” said Marie. “Canst thou not play in peace with them? Wilt 
thou be quiet directly?” 

She went in. His companions laughed at him, and he must swallow their 
scorn. 

One day he again sat alone in the field, and out of all kinds of leaves and 
flowers formed the figures of men, which he then reared up against the tree- 
stem, and amused himself with his gay company. 

Whilst he was thus absorbed in his play, the wise woman from Quarndrup — 
she, his seeress and female physician — came to seek herbs and roots, and 


looked at his dolls. 

“Ah! what hast thou made there?” said she to him. “Those are human forms! 
But thou hast not been able to give them a soul. What wilt thou say in thy 
justification at the day of judgment, when they shall accuse thee of merely 
having given them a body?” She shook her head and left him; but her words, 
“They will demand a soul from thee,” had sunk deep into his imagination. 

The longer he looked at his dolls the more uneasy he became; to tear them in 
two, he did not dare. He broke loose a piece of turf, made a hole in the earth, laid 
his dolls in it, and covered them over with the turf. Now they were buried; but he 
dreamed the whole night of them, and it seemed that the little flower-men 
stepped before his bed, hopped up unto him, and said, “Thou must give us a 
soul!” His dream seemed to him a real event, but he did not dare to speak of it 
The next day he again went to the place where he had buried his dolls, and raised 
the sod. The flowers were now all faded, and had shrunk together. He took them 
up, spread them out, and then laid them, as well as he could, on a wild cabbage- 
leaf. He carried them down to the brook, prayed the Lord’s Prayer at the bier of 
his creations, and placed the leaf in the water, where the green death-ship flowed 
on with them. Now the forms could not again return and terrify him! 


CHAPTER XIl. 


Alrik. “Thou art here: what a pleasure! 
Edmund. — Tell me of a sea great enough to wash away that guilt which oppresses me.” — The Rune- 
sword, NICANDER. 


OFTEN does a noble and gifted soul become an object for scorn and neglect, 
because its peculiarity and preponderating excellence is unacknowledged by 
surrounding persons. The ass treads down the most beautiful flower; man the 
most faithful brother’s heart Thou who dost glance thy eye over these pages, hast 
thou ever felt thyself thoroughly forlorn? Dost thou know what it is to call no 
friend thy own? to know no heart upon which thou canst lean? to have no friend, 
no brother? to stand solitary in the midst of a whole nation? If so, thou knowest 
the germ which shot forth in Christian’s heart, knowest how the bitter odor 
makes older and ripens the understanding, whilst it bloodily engraves the runic 
character of its wisdom in our hearts. 

In the violin dwelt the only consolation of his childish imagination; but the 
violin made him a dreamer, said the step-father, and therefore it was sold for a 
few shillings to a Jewish peddler. “Now we are freed of this annoyance!” said 
Marie. Silently the boy stole up to the loft, laid himself down among the hay, 
and wept until Sleep gave him her consoling kiss; and he dreamed of former 
days when his father related of splendid countries abroad, and the godfather said 
the fiddle should be a rose in his hand and make his fortune. 

The reality was a denial of this and all successive dreams. The autumn 
approached; it became uncomfortable in the open air as well as in the house. 

“It is wretched with the lad!” said Marie. “That he inherits from his father; 
but no one shall say that I coddle him.” 

And to act the good step-mother, she was unfriendly toward her own child. 

“Ts it not horrible!” said the husband, one day on his return from Svendborg. 
“The Norwegian in Hollow Lane, the same who used to visit thy first husband, is 
in prison. He has confessed to a horrible crime. Many years ago, he, in Norway, 
killed a girl; and in Svendborg he sent into the other world the Jew’s daughter, 
Sara, the mother of little Naomi, who has risen to such honor.” 

“God have mercy!” exclaimed Marie. 

“Yes, there he sits, confined by wood and iron! It is quite singular how all this 
came out He fell dangerously sick. The doctor said he would die; and he 
believed so also himself and wished to ease his conscience by confessing his 
sins. But, from that moment, a remarkable change took place in him; his health 
returned again, and he removed from the sick-bed to the prison. Pardoned he will 


not be. It is as good as two murders which he has committed; and he was a 
smuggler also; that was the reason he so often went to Thorseng.” 

“Ah, yes!” sighed Marie. “One could see that an evil spirit dwelt within him. I 
still shudder at his words of last Christmas Eve. His fiddle sounded like Cain’s 
voice. It was fearful to hear it.” She could not forget the news, she trembled all 
over. 

The evening table was spread. Niels came; Christian was not to be found. The 
meal waited; he was sought for, but he was not to be found. It was already after 
ten o’clock. 

“He will come when he feels hunger!” said the father. 

“T am his mother!” answered Marie. “I know best how near he is to my heart I 
must find him, but I will teach him to leave off such tricks!” 

He was not found. 

Soon after mid-day he had been sitting at his favorite place beside the spring. 
The falling leaves whirled over the meadow, the sunbeams were weak and cold. 
Therefore he was surprised when he saw a Stork, a straggler, standing close 
beside him. Perhaps this had been a prisoner when his people had departed, had 
afterward escaped, and now was a Solitary pilgrim through the steppes of heaven 
toward the far south. 

He hopped around Christian, did not seem to be at all fearful, and looked at 
the boy with his sage eyes. Then thought the boy of the pair of storks which had 
built their nest on the Jew’s house; this seemed to him to be the father-stork, and 
all the beloved memories of his youth pressed upon him. He recollected so 
perfectly everything his father had related of the strange birds; he went nearer, 
but the stork flew a few steps further. “If one could only sit under the stork’s 
wings and fly into foreign lands!” had his father so often said; and yet never 
before had this yearning arisen so violently in the little one’s breast as at this 
moment “Could I only go to Svendborg to my godfather!” thought he, and 
wandered dreaming farther over fields and meadows. Then arose the stork in a 
proud flight, and winged his way over the wood, and Christian walked with a 
joyful and light heart — the first time for many a long day — on the high-road 
which led to Svendborg. 

Only when darkness came on and he felt hunger did his thoughts return to 
home; and he was terrified at being so far from home and at having left the 
geese. It would be very late before he again reached his parents’ home, and 
what, indeed, would they say to him? He was silent; “The stork was to blame for 
all,” said he, and began to weep: for they would beat him did he return home! 
“Thou, good Jesus, be my friend!” prayed he with a pious mind, and wandered 
farther. 


It became ever darker and darker; at length he could no longer see his hand 
before his eyes. Then crept he to the wall, laid his head against a willow-tree, 
prayed the Lord’s Prayer, and gave himself up to fate. 

It could scarely be more than nine o’clock; and whilst he sat there it seemed 
to him as though there shone a light in the distance between the trees; he heard 
music — pleasantly fell the tones upon his ear; he listened with a devotion, as a 
glorified spirit will listen to the harmonies of heaven. Now the tones seemed to 
come from the tree-top, now from the clouds. Was it perhaps true which the 
legend tells, that swans sing, but from such a high distance that man upon the 
earth cannot hear them? But here a human ear received the tones! The clouds 
shone brighter; all became clear. He glanced toward the increasing light, and 
now saw the moon, which with her pale light called forth bushes and single trees 
from the darkness. 

He found himself near the mansion of Glorup, and sat upon the inclosure of 
the old-fashioned garden. From the mansion resounded the music which he had 
heard; from thence streamed the lights over to him. Irresistibly was he attracted 
by his discovery; he let himself slide down, and now stood in the garden. 

Large trees with thickly grown together boughs formed an avenue; a female 
figure of white marble stood chained to a rock. What he had heard in the 
“Arabian Nights” of enchanted gardens and castles seemed here to be realized. 
Perhaps here should he receive assistance and fortune. He said his evening 
prayers, and then, full of confidence, approached the statue of Andromeda. That 
was Certainly a beautiful princess who had been turned to stone. He touched her 
foot, it was cold as ice. She gazed down upon him with a melancholy glance. 

In the long avenue it was still deep night; but on either side the illumination 
stood out sharply. At regular distances stood here stone pillars with large balls. 
These seemed to him dwarfs which guarded the way. A similar avenue stretched 
itself in the opposite direction, and between the two lay a lake with precipitate 
shores, and in it an island. From the principal building streamed lights in gay 
brightness through the silken curtains, and from thence sounded the enchanting 
melody. Was it, then, as if there were no end to the avenue? In it lay also 
enchantment doubtless! 

At length he stood before the entrance, and in the moonlight saw the colossal 
eagles which bear the escutcheon of the noble family, and they seemed to him 
rocs of the “Arabian Tales;” he feared lest they should raise their huge wings, 
and fly down and peck his eyes out; but they did not move. Then he became 
more courageous, ascended the steps, saw the mighty stars of light which, as of 
glittering glass, hung down from the ceiling; the beautiful women, light as soap- 
bubbles, float over the floor, and grandly dressed gentlemen. He did not venture 


to enter the enchanted castle; only the soft tones might he drink in, and these 
were a life-balm to his pining heart Upon the steps lay a woolen rug for the dogs 
of this noble family, so that they might not lie upon the cold stones; he wrapped 
himself up in it, his head sunk, and he fell asleep. The wind strewed yellow 
leaves over the sleeper; sleep had chained him to the earth of which he was a 
part His lips moved slowly in his dream. Child of poverty upon the cold steps, in 
the dark night, art thou more than that masterpiece of marble? An immortal soul 
lies in thy breast! 

The music ceased, the lights were extinguished, it was quiet in the whole 
large house, but quicker streamed the tones and the brightness of the lights in the 
soul of the sleeper. He found himself in the splendid hall, which was filled with 
awful beauty. The walls were summer-clouds, the portal a bright, glittering 
rainbow, and the eagles had received life, — they shook their black plumage 
until stars fell from their huge pinions. The music resounded and the dancers 
floated like feathers in the air. When he looked forth from the portal into the 
garden he saw the beautiful blue mountains of which his father had related, and 
from these descended, hand-in-hand, Naomi and Lucie; they approached the 
castle, he beckoned to them, they were quite close to him, — then he awoke. The 
moon shone directly into his face, so that for a moment he imagined he still saw 
the splendor of the beautiful saloon. 

The wind blew chill; a death-like silence reigned around; it was clear to him 
in what a forlorn condition he found himself He stood up, and walked a few 
paces; the large, dead building, the long, stiff avenues, with their white 
monuments, had something dreary in them: Christian’s teeth chattered with cold. 
To seek protection from the cold wind, he entered the little wood. There was an 
excavation, a kind of sand-pit; he descended into it Suddenly there arose a 
human figure in a huge outline. 

“Who is there? what dost thou want?” demanded a sharp voice. 

“O Lord Jesus!” cried Christian, and fell upon his knees. 

“Art thou a child?” asked the form. 

Christian related who he was, how forlorn he was, and at the same moment a 
pair of arms embraced him. 

“Dost thou not know me?” said the voice. “Dost thou no longer know thy 
godfather? Speak low — quite low, I tell thee.” 

And Christian became joyful, pressed himself to his godfather, and kissed 
him on the cheek. 

“What a beard thou hast!” remarked Christian. 

“But for all that I am not the wolf that devoured the old grandmother and the 
little girl,” answered the man. 


“O yes! thou didst tell me that story once before. It is long since I have heard 
any stories. They have taken my fiddle away and sold it, and Niels has made a 
kite out of the music-book. But that is all one, if I may only remain with thee.” 

The godfather put his arms round his neck and caressed him after his manner; 
and it was quite in the ordinary course of things that they met here, for the 
godfather was on a journey. The moon now rose so high, that she shone upon the 
little group. The godfather was pale and yellow in his countenance; his beard and 
hair were in disorder. Christian sat upon his knee and listened to a history, but 
not in the remotest degree did he imagine that this was his godfather’s own 
history: — 

“Now there was once born a hero of virtue: thou wilt soon hear what a strange 
sort of animal it was. Whilst he still lay in the cradle he was white and red like 
roses and lilies, had innocent eyes, and was called an Angel of God. He should 
be brought up in innocence; but in the night came the Devil, and made him drink 
the milk of his black goat Then wild desires inflamed his blood, but no one 
remarked this until he had assumed all the manners of a hero of virtue. And the 
child grew into a boy, who could blush at a merry word. He read industriously in 
the Bible, but it always happened that he opened at the place where the beautiful 
woman in Solomon’s Song is described — the most beautiful of Solomon’s 
wives; or he found Susanna in the bath; of David with Bathsheba. No one knew 
his thoughts, for his words were pure as the snow which as yet no foot has 
trodden. Of this was the hero of virtue proud, and would like to have seen 
himself carried about in a cage, so that all the world might admire such a 
wonderful animal Thou knowest that out of old mead may a basilisk be created, 
but the Devil’s milk is a yet more powerful drink; it made of him a wild beast, 
which would wind itself about and cringe: it vaunted itself and so did this hero. 
They were two cocks which swelled with pride. Once he went out into a wood, 
and he met a maiden, beautiful and pure. Her beauty spurred on the powers of 
the monster, and the virtue-hero became a wild beast in the arms of the maiden. 
She cried for help, but that was only an artifice of the Devil; and the virtue-hero 
seized her throat, so that the voice died away and she became black and blue. 
Then he flung her down into the abyss. But from out the beautiful form which he 
had embraced arose serpents and lizards, which hissed around him, crept on 
bushes and trees, and cried to him from all around: “Thou art a sinful man, like 
the rest!’ And the dark pines nodded their heads and said: ‘Thou art a murderer!’ 
Then fled the virtue- hero to foreign lands, where the trees would know nothing 
and be silent But winged lizards followed him; they called and sang again from 
out the bushes, and lamented like the cricket behind the stove: but he seized his 
fiddle and mimicked them. They then fell asleep. His blood became hotter. The 


neighbor’s daughter — But thou hearest nothing of what I tell thee, boy!” said 
he, continuing to mutter to himself, in an unintelligible manner. “He sleeps! If 
one could thus slumber into eternity! To sleep without dreaming, what a benefit 
must that be!” 

His hand glided over the boy’s countenance; his fingers touched his throat 
“Now rides Death over the threads of thy life! Thy soul is pure and innocent, and 
if there be a state of happiness thou hast a clear title to it, if I involuntarily send 
thee out of this life. Ah, how little is required to send a soul out of the world! But 
I will not! May they all suffer and be tormented, as I have suffered and been 
tormented! Men shall exercise their sharp tongues on thy tender hearty until it 
shall be covered with a hard skin; their eyes shall so long gaze at thee, until thy 
thoughts shall turn to poison. Man is a wicked animal; even the best have 
moments when poison drops from their tongues. And art thou his slave? Thou 
must be silent, and, with thy heart full of hate, kiss his hand.” In the early 
moming awoke Christian; his eyes sought his godfather, but he saw him 
nowhere. He cast a glance upward, and above him swung, among the branches 
of the tree, a — corpse! Mouth and eyes were open, the black hair fluttered in 
wild disorder around the pale, swollen countenance. Christian uttered a cry of 
anguish; it was indeed his godfather whom he saw hanging there! One moment’s 
terror chained him to the spot; then he ran, flying over walls and ditches, out of 
the garden, and reached the high-road. Behind him lay, like an evil dream, the 
wood with the form of terror swinging in it! 


CHAPTER XIll. 


“T live on the wild, wild sea, 
Where my apron is a jack, 
My shift a sail, and fishes only are fish; 
There my jest gets no clothes to its back, 
For what it’s worth I let it go. 
I do not have to cook my words, 
My comrades eat them raw enow.” — BAGGESEN. 
“Hurrah for the jolly tars!” 
The Peoples Play. — CAPRICIOSA. 





AT some distance Christian saw a woman and a young girl walking on the 
road; he approached them, and they called him by his name. They were Lucie 
and her mother, who in the early morning had set out to visit the mother’s 
brother, Peter Vieck, who with his yacht lay at Svendborg. 

Christian in a confused manner told of the godfather in the wood, and owing 
to the horrors of a suicide, peculiar to the lower class, or perhaps to the 
possibility of getting involved in the investigations of the police, Lucie’s mother 
walked all the faster, without, however, interrupting the discourse. 

“But, Almighty God! were you then both together there all night?” asked she. 

“T met him there,” answered Christian; and then confessed that it was without 
the knowledge of his parents that he had left the house. 

“God preserve us! They must be in great anxiety on thy account Thou must 
not go farther! Return home! If they should scold thee, and beat thee a little, it 
will then be well again!” 

“Ah, no!” sighed Christian. “May I not remain with you? Do not withdraw 
your hand from me! I will with pleasure tend your fowls and ducks, and sleep 
upon the straw in the loft; let me only remain with you: do not drive me back 
again to the house!” He burst into tears, and kissed the woman’s hands and 
apron. 

Then tears came into Lucie’s eyes, and she besought for him. “Let him 
remain with us, mother! Dost thou not know how badly his half-brother behaved 
to him in the church?” 

“But I have no power over him! I cannot take him from his parents!” 

“He can easily go with us to Svendborg; uncle will let him sleep all night in 
the ship, and to-morrow he can return with us. Then thou wilt first speak with his 
parents, and when their worst anger is abated and they will no longer scold him, 
he can return home again. He may do so, mother; may he not?” 


Christian looked at her sorrowfully; she took him by the hand. 

“Do not be sad! mother likes thee,” said she, and looked beseechingly at her 
mother. 

“Be it so, in God’s name!” said she. “God has conducted thee to us; therefore, 
remain with us! Thou shalt suffer no want in Svendborg. To-morrow thou wilt 
go back with us?” 

“Yes,” answered Christian, whilst a deep sigh burst from his breast Then she 
again questioned him about the godfather, and about what he had been. The boy 
replied as well as he could. Lucie spoke of the dear uncle, and of the ship on 
which they should go on board, of the nice little cabin with the small windows 
and red curtains, and of the shadow-picture of her uncle’s deceased wife, who 
had been a Swede from Malmo. She spoke of the shelf with the Bible, the hymn- 
book, and Albertus Julius, and of the old fiddle. 

At these words Christian’s eyes sparkled. “Fiddle!” exclaimed he; and now he 
had a presentiment, for the first time, of how dear this man might become to 
him. 

In the forenoon they reached Svendborg. With what joy did he once more see 
lovely Thorseng, the straits, and the whole town! He could have nodded to all 
the houses, for in truth they were his old acquaintance. They went up the Mill 
Street; he looked down toward his godfather’s house; the window-shutters were 
not put to, but the door was fastened. They reached the bridge. 

“There lies the Lucie!” said the mother, and pointed to a vessel. 

“And there stands uncle!” cried Lucie, and they quickened their pace. 

A little stout man in a flowered cotton jacket, and of a red, jovial 
countenance, stood on the deck. 

“How, then! you are really here!” exclaimed he; “now that we really must put 
down. Lisbeth, and my little land- sailor, you came from the north with a south 
wind. Now, up with you on the plank!” 

“But will it bear us?” asked Lisbeth. 

“Tf it bear such a freight as me, it will certainly bear you, you tiny chickens! 
How tall thou art grown, Lucie! Soon a bride. Shall he be thy bridegroom, this 
little bit of a fellow whom thou hast brought with thee?” He pointed to Christian. 
“Nay, nay, out of Jack will grow a John! Take care, my lad, that she does not 
slip away from thee, before thou givest her the wedding-ring!” 

“How neat everything is here about thee, dear uncle!” said Lucie. 

“The devil! dost thou think my ship is a pig-sty? No, my sea-Lucie is every 
morning washed and adorned like every other little doll; and do we sweep before 
a good wind through the sea, her body is bathed in quite another way. The deck 
must be clean; work-a-days it is my promenade; Sundays, my church. But that 


you should pay me a visit, that is quite unexpected: that was a good idea, 
Lisbeth!” 

“To speak the truth,” answered she, “it was Lucie who thought of it; and there 
was no peace in the house until we set out on our journey.” 

“Tt is more than a year since I saw thee, uncle,” said the girl. 

“But Esben shall run to land and order three portions of soup, and a good 
roasted piece of meat; for, by my soul, you shall dine with me on board. Esben 
makes chicory coffee which we might set before the Emperor; I have taught him 
how to clear it with isinglass. Come down with me into the cabin t I must lay my 
old ship somewhat on one side, so as to get down. I have never in all my life 
fallen out with a single human soul; and yet every day am I quarreling with my 
cabin door, because it squeezes my ribs. Formerly I was as thin as a lath.” 


In the cabin was everything just as Lucie had already described it The little 
red curtains fluttered before the cabin- windows, between which hung the 
silhouette of Mrs. Vieck. Above the windows, on a shelf, lay the books and the 
violin; this especially attracted Christian’s attention, for however simple an 
instrument it might be, it still seemed to him an Aladdin’s lamp, which had 
power over spirits, — the mighty spirits of music. 

“Tf the windows only came down a little lower, it would be lighter here,” said 
Lucie. 

“Lower down!” returned Peter Vieck; “then the sea would wash the whole 
body of the vessel clean! Thou dost not understand as much of sea matters as a 
goose, which steers itself with its two legs. Ah, you land people are fine ones! 
Dost not thou know the story of the boat, or the young ship? There were once 
some wise people of thy description, who wished to buy themselves a ship, but 
they had not money enough to pay for a great vessel, and therefore bought a 
jolly- boat which they saw hanging on the stem, thinking it was a young one 
which was still growing. Now they took this young one to graze, so that it might 
eat and grow big; and because the creature would not eat, they thought it was ill 
and pining for its mother. Therefore they gave the sailors money that it might 
remain a year longer with its mother, till it had learned to eat alone. And when 
the sailors, not wishing to refuse the wise people this, bound the jolly-boat 
behind the ship, they exclaimed, ‘ See how merry he is now!’ That was when 
they saw it tossing on the waters behind the great ship. Yes, yes, you land people 
are good sea-folks!” He then inquired about Christian, and learned his history, 
and that he had left his parents. But with regard to the affair of the godfather he 
said, speaking in his peculiar manner, it would be best to let the affair sail its 
own course, and not steer in this track. For this night, Lisbeth and Lucie could 


sleep at his lodgings on shore; he himself would remain on board, where 
Christian might have a berth. When the two were left alone together, the 
acquaintance became somewhat more intimate. 

“Now, my youth,” said Peter Vieck, “shall we combat with the sandman? but 
thou mayest believe he will soon whip us up into the third heaven! Or shall I 
fetch myself a glass of grog and a pipe, and gossip a bit with the two 
womenfolk? Thou sayest that thou canst play the fiddle! well then, let me hear 
thee fiddle.” 

Christian trembled with joy as he touched the strings; he made some of the 
most artistical preludes which his godfather had taught him. 

“Yes, truly!” said Peter Vieck, smiling, “that is a very nice melody if it had 
only been in another tune; that is truly Arabic that thou art playing, for it gets 
into one’s head like old cognac Canst not thou play a piece that will put the legs 
in motion?” He took the violin himself, and played a Molinaski. Then he asked 
about Christian’s condition at home, and about his half-brother, Niels. “But why 
art thou such a fiat fellow as not to give blows in return?” said he then. “Give 
him a good thumper, and he will soon draw in his horns. Sell thy fiddle! that was 
a sin! Thou must stand on thy own feet Nay, truly! stand thou couldst not, and 
therefore thou hast got out of the way. True it is, things often go on worse on 
land than on open sea. What, then, was thy own father?” 

Christian related. 

“T knew him,” said the sailor. “Yes, he crawled off to land at Leghorn. By my 
soul, he was no bad fellow, although he was a tailor.” 

“Could I only go to foreign lands!” sighed Christian. “O, if I could only 
remain in your ship!” At these words he seized the old seaman’s hand, and his 
eyes became as eloquent as his lips. 

“If thy mother said Yes, thou couldst always remain with me, for I must have 
a lad; but I will tell thee this: we do not always lie in harbor; we get into the sea, 
where Lucie begins to dance, and where thou mightest get a little shower- bath. 
It may also chance that thou mayest get a jacketful or a good knock; and then 
thou must give up all thoughts of running away, my lad. Neither have we always 
coffee and sour bread on the table. Sleep now in the little cabin; there thou liest 
as safely as in thy mother’s box.” 

Peter Vieck sat on the deck, drank his grog, and smoked his pipe to it; 
Christian laid himself down to sleep. Pious trust in God filled his childish soul. 

In the early morning, as was his custom, he left his bed; this made a good 
impression on the captain. 

“Thou dost like the cocks,” said he; “thou art early on thy legs: that I like! But 
it would be best for thee to sail landward, so that thou mayest have thy papers 


clear, and mother say, Thou mayest move off God help me! now he is chop- 
fallen! Yes, thou art the right sea-fish for me!” 

“O, keep him with thee, dear uncle!” besought Lucie, when she came and saw 
Christian mournful. “Mother will go over this evening to his parents, and tell 
them all. He has no one who could be to him such a good uncle as thou art to 
me!” And her small hands glided caressingly over her great-uncle’s wrinkled 
cheeks. 

“Nay, only see! has not that thing already the departed Mrs. Peter Vieck’s 
manners, when she wishes to sail in deep water? You women are, after all, droll 
stuff!” 

Lucie did not desist from her sure art of persuasion, and Christian might now 
remain until the wishes of his parents had been learned. 

Already on the following day, Marie came to Svendborg; she was alone, 
hastened immediately to the vessel, and kissed the boy and scolded him at the 
same time. 

“Good Heavens! to run away from us in that way! Yes, thou art thy father’s 
child to the very letter; he also caused me trouble. Thou must not think that I will 
beat thee, although thou dost deserve it Only try what it is being among 
strangers! I know well what I endured with thy father. And dost thou think I 
should have married again, except on thy account? I do not walk on roses, thou 
mayest believe that But thou art a spoiled child! Sail away with the ship, and if it 
is lost with man and mouse, I shall have that sorrow also.” 

Such were the words of the tenderly scolding mother; and Christian now 
became a sailor-boy. A kind of contract was signed; the only thing which he had 
properly understood was the permission of sometimes borrowing the captain’s 
fiddle, for he had anxiously besought this when asked whether he understood 
everything. 

Now he must make acquaintance with the fore-stay and jib, and soon he hung 
in the rigging like a sea-mew, although he had had no previous practice in 
springing and climbing. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“T gaze from the side of the ship deep down into the water; the sea-king sits musing in the twilight on 
his watch-tower, as if he with his long beard were sleeping over his harp. The ships are coming and going 
over his head, but he hardly observes it; from his coral-reef he salutes them as if dreaming.” — 
EICHENDORFF. 


ON the 18th of October was everything on board ready for sailing. Beside the 
captain, Peter Vieck, the ship’s company consisted of three sailors; there were 
also two passengers on board, a lady and a gentleman. The former was an elderly 
gouvernante, who in her blooming days had appeared on the stage of the theatre 
at Odense, but which she had afterward left on account, as she said, of a moral 
consideration. Besides this she wrote verses, but only in the German language; 
for alone in it, said she, could sublime thoughts be expressed. She was now 
going to a noble family in Copenhagen. The gentleman, on the contrary, lived in 
the capital, and was a counselor-of-war, — a title which he had bought at the 
desire of his wife. 

The vessel passed, in full sail, St Jiirgenshof and the fishing- village. It 
seemed to Christian hastening on into the wide world. China or Copenhagen, 
both were new to him. Peter Vieck would sail between the islands, and keep an 
open sea. 

The two passengers had already made acquaintance with each other, and yet 
the Lucie had not yet passed the island of Arro before the counselor-of-war had 
laid before the gouvernante-elect all his joys and sorrows. He was a poet, and 
had in his time sent contributions to the “Evening Post” and Paulsen’s “New 
Year’s Gift,” yet always under a false name; elegiac poetry was his peculiar 
forte: besides this he wrote catalogues for auctions, critiques, and any kind of 
light article. 

“But one takes no pleasure in it,” said he. “One sits down to look out for 
faults, about which one only angers one’s self; and if one makes them known 
people are angry. ‘Irritable genus!’ as the Roman says. I have practiced myself 
in all the measures of Horace, which now, alas! are neglected for the more 
modem ones, which must anger any man of classic taste. I have also raised my 
voice against them, have written against them, and annoyed myself and many 
other people who have sent epigrams to the papers; but I never read what 
appears in the gazettes and journals except what I send myself Then they sent me 
by the foot-post a satirical poem, in which I was called a busseman; and that was 
written with a double s, which is quite incorrect, because the word comes from 
buse, that is, a pirate-vessel which in former times was employed by pirates, who 


were called busemen, after their ships. It is quite annoying when people apply 
themselves to writing when they don’t know how to spell, which is just like 
people wishing to talk when they have no teeth. Stay! that thought was a good 
one; that I must note down,” interrupted he himself, repeating the last words of 
his definition to himself, and then writing it down with his pencil in his pocket- 
book. “You see, Mamsell, I have accustomed myself to let nothing good be lost; 
if I have a good idea I write it down, for since I have undertaken to write the 
parts for our dramatic company I have, like Jean Paul, a drawer near me full of 
strips of paper with such ideas, and these I insert in the different parts, which 
produces a good effect.” 

The gouvernante related to her companion how she already, for eleven years, 
had kept a journal, but always in the German language. 

This was the low comic reality of every-day life which here showed itself, but 
in both of them we may find a beautiful and poetical side; for all people have 
this side, even although it may only show itself momentarily. Even in the 
crooked mind of the gouvernante there lay something which must touch every 
one. For almost an entire year she had lived on tea and bread, for that was all 
which her industry could earn for the morning, mid day, and evening meal. Her 
standing idea was, Virtue is my goal. The counselor-of-war was devoted to what 
was old. What could he, indeed, do, since Heaven had given him no Janus 
countenance, which looked equally well before and after? 

At noon the vessel entered the open sea — this ostrich of the sea, which 
rushes over the great wastes of ocean, leaving behind it gulls and bays; too 
heavy to raise itself in the air, it has at the same time the speed of a bird. The 
swelling sails stood forth like wings from the little caravan which moved along 
its way. Christian saw how the coasts of his own country lost more and more 
their well-known aspect; the quick passage, the fresh sea-air, and the many new 
objects which glided past, filled his soul with strange thoughts. 

The last sunbeams disappeared in the mist which lay upon the ocean. It 
became dark. The lantern on the poop only cast its light upon the nearest ropes. 
The waves struck with a monotonous splash against the sides of the vessel, 
which with quick speed glided over the palaces of the sea-kings. Suddenly it 
struck against some object; a loud cry was heard, which, however, was soon 
again silent; the waters beat more violently against the ship, and on board was 
heard a grating noise at the bottom. 

“Lord Jesus!” cried the sailor at the rudder, at the same time giving a 
movement to the vessel. 

The lantern was drawn up, the jolly-boat let down, and Christian must ring 
the ship’s bell, — a boat full of men had they sailed over in the dark night 


“Death’s mystery is too deep for us to trace! 
Canst thou unmoved gaze into his face? 
More than the dreaming poet can conceive 
Will Death, the realizer, to us give. 


“We know already here this plainest truth, 

That they are happiest who have died in youth 

But we are only children, yet too small For that which in you world awaiteth 
all.” 


“The morning air is cold,” said the counselor-of-war, when he, at break of 
day, thrust forth his yellowish countenance from the cabin-door. The wind blew 
sharply, and had raised the mist into clouds; the dark-green sea showed her white 
foam. “The sky looks doubtful,” pursued the counselor-of-war. 

“Tt looks somewhat bad,” answered the captain, and pointed toward the flying 
rain-clouds. 

“Were you ever out at sea in such bad weather before?” inquired the 
gouvernante. 

“What is the matter with the weather?” said Peter Vieck; “it is as splendid as 
one can wish it to be! Had we a flying three-quarter wind the Lucie would reel 
about in another fashion.” Silent he remained at the rudder, and looked out over 
the foaming sea. 

“T have made preparations for sea-sickness,” said the counselor-of-war. “I 
have vellum-paper on my legs, blotting- paper on my stomach, and a nutmeg on 
the pit of the stomach. I have also provided myself with lemon-peel for 
chewing.” 

The gouvernante had merely provided herself with a green silk thread, bound 
round the left hand, and always turned her face against the wind. 

“You must not imagine that you will be seasick, my little Mamsell,” said the 
counselor-of-war. “I can read you a little treatise to divert you. I have here a 
practical proposition for the royal theatrical direction, which you would, 
perhaps, like to hear. First, I propose that every theatrical singer shall be obliged 
to sing that part which is laid before him — let it be bass or tenor, it is all the 
same: if he have a voice he must be able to sing; and you see, Mamsell, that is 
really a change for the better. In the second place, I wish that each theatrical poet 
shall be answerable for the success of his piece; if this do not at the first or 
second representation bring a certain sum to the funds of the theatre, the poet 
must make good what is wanting. This is a proposal which is very advantageous, 


for the funds are always the important thing about the stage; and by this means, 
also, the writing mania of certain original writers may be tamed a little.” 

“T feel so unwell about my heart!” here interrupted the gouvernante. 

At this moment a wave dashed over the ship, and with its salt-water sprinkled 
these fresh theatrical regulations. 

“A little piece of lemon-peel!” cried the counselor-of-war. 

“O Heavens!” sighed the gouvernante; “I who so dearly love the sea when I 
am on land!” — 

“Truly, a most original speech,” said the counselor-of-war. “Do you permit 
me, Mamsell, to note down this thought?” 

He took his pocket-book to write it down, whilst Peter Vieck bore the 
gouvernante into the cabin. 

Meantime the counselor-of-war studied navigation; upon which he intended, 
after completing his journey, to write a treatise; for there was no subject in 
which he had not appeared as an author, from the preparation and employment 
of bone- dust as manure to philosophical reflections upon the character of 
Hamlet, because he understood all subjects equally well. Therefore he hoped that 
government would, some time, be made observant of him, and give him a post as 
inspector of the stud, head-pilot, or theatrical director, since his ability was able 
to make itself available everywhere. 

On the morning of the following day he observed the chalk rocks of the island 
Moen, past which the vessel sailed. In his hand he held the manuscript of the 
collected poems of the gouvernante. It was a pity that just the very poem which 
referred to this neighborhood, “On seeing the island Mé6en by Moonlight,” was 
wanting in this collection, as the authoress did not write it till fourteen days after 
her arrival in Copenhagen, when she had studied the rocks in “Molbech’s Youth- 
fill Wanderings,” where they are represented in unnatural magnitude. 

“Insula Mona, it is called in Latin,” said the counselor-of- war. “There is an 
uncommon melody in the language of the ancients! They were men!” He then 
sank into a silent delight over the sublime wisdom of men who had lived two 
thousand years ago, and seized his pocket-book to note down all the beautiful 
thoughts which were born of these dreams. 

Toward evening the towers of Copenhagen and the castle of Christiansborg 
arose out of the Gulf of Kjége. The eye took in the outlines as darkness again 
obliterated the picture. In the same manner arise also in our soul the 
remembrances of former dream-pictures; yet, whilst we strive after them, does 
the darkness again close over them. Will a day at length arise when all that we 
have here dreamed will be changed into reality? 


More and more did the number of ships increase which met them; in the 
distance already glittered the lights of Copenhagen and of the island Amack. 
Christian heard now the wind- lass turned; the anchor was let down, voices were 
heard from the land; Peter Vieck got into a jolly-boat; he was followed by the 
counselor-of-war and the gouvernante, the latter of whom thrust a few skillings 
into the sailor-boy’s hand. 

Already this night they were to sleep in this great, wonderful city: on the 
morrow was Christian to see it Would it indeed be larger then Svendborg? 
Would the houses resemble the castle at Thorseng, and would there be also 
music here? Whilst these thoughts busied his soul, there resounded from the 
ramparts of the near citadel a bugle-horn. The wind bore the soft, melancholy 
tones across the water to his ear; he folded his hands in silent prayer. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“In the dancing-hall I also once have been.” — CARL DAHLGREEN. 

THE morning dawned; Christian hastened on deck; and if a marble city with 
golden roofs had lain before him he would not have been astonished, his 
imagination was prepared for anything. He had fancied to himself that the first 
view of the large city would enchant him; but there was nothing at all of 
anything he had conceived. He saw many ships, some houses, and, on the small 
promontory to the left, a row of high buildings, which seemed to swim upon the 
water. 

The sun now shone upon the many half-finished vessels which lay in the 
docks; the workmen became visible; and the Lucie glided along the broad stream 
between the islands and the city; buildings came into sight, towers and bridges 
became distinct They sailed down a whole long street: that was “Newhaven.” 
Tall houses stood on either side — no house in Svendborg had so many stories. 
Large and small vessels lay here side by side in the broad canal, and from each 
streamed its gay flag, for there was a wedding in the harbor. That was a splendid 
sight, just as if the king were coming! In the narrow streets, on either side the 
canal, carriages and coaches rushed past, and people cried and shouted. Grandly 
dressed ladies and gentlemen passed by without greeting each other. 

The Lucie was now brought alongside the bastion and made fast. 

At the end of the canal there lay a large market-place, and from thence 
resounded festive and beautiful music! Yes, doubtless, in this great city there 
was nothing but festival days and joy. The day vanished like a single hour; and 
when evening approached, and the flags were lowered, there appeared in all 
windows, in honor of the bridal pair, lights which illuminated the whole canal, 
and mirrored the houses in the clear water. A boy with an organ played 
melancholy dances. 

“Ah!” sighed Christian, “if one could only always remain in the midst of this 
splendor and glory!” 

Peter Vieck was already gone to pay visits, and two of the sailors had 
received permission to go on land. Christian besought that they would take him 
with them, which was not quite agreeable to one, who thought the lad could not 
go with them to Steflen-Margaret’s. Nevertheless, he went. 

They stepped on land, and went over the large square. Here sat a bronze king 
on horseback, surrounded by four gigantic figures. The buildings which he now 
saw seemed to him to be palaces; and in the streets through which they passed 


every shop gleamed out more beautifully than the last Here was a crush! 
Carriages rushed past far oftener than to the ball at the town-hall at Svendborg. 
They now reached smaller streets, but the houses here were equally high; and at 
the open windows sat beautiful, elegant ladies, dressed as if for a ball, who 
greeted the passers-by in as polite and friendly a manner as if they had been their 
acquaintance. At the corner of a street sat, cowering on the cold, dirty steps, a 
young, deathly pale woman. She was wrapped in rags; a little half-naked boy lay 
weeping in her lap; a yellow, sickly-looking baby lay at her famished breast; she 
leaned her head against the wall and cursed; she seemed neither to feel anything 
for the elder nor yet for the younger child. 

“She is ill!” exclaimed Christian. “Shall we not tell the genteel ladies?” 

The sailors laughed, and led him into a by-street, where flutes and violins 
resounded from a low house. Here they entered. 

Jubilant tones flowed through the boy’s heart; the number of lights in the 
chandeliers and small lamps blinded him, although a gray mist lay over all. With 
his hat in his hand, he bowed with a friendly air on all sides, but no one paid any 
attention. The men were not dressed up, but the ladies were all the more so, and 
their cheeks bloomed like roses. A great fellow danced with his pipe in his 
mouth, and blew great clouds of smoke over the shoulders of his lady. Near the 
door sat a young girl with her cavalier; certainly they were betrothed! Now 
appeared a tall lady in a white dress; she wore flowers in her hair, and carried a 
bottle of ale in her hand. That was Steffen-Margaret. She knew the seamen, and 
was perhaps related to them, for she threw her arms round them and gave a kiss 
of welcome. That was an especially beautiful lady! She spoke so sweetly to 
Christian, and gave him a glass of punch. He kissed her hand, and she kindly 
parted his hair and stroked it back from his face. She was certainly a thoroughly 
kind lady! 

Full of reverence, and with a grateful heart, he quitted her house. The history 
of the peasant-boy who became emperor occurred to him: yes, would this grand 
lady only interest herself about him, he could easily attain to playing the violin; 
perhaps find a place among the other musicians; perhaps become something still 
grander; but it must be in the musical line! 

It was become tolerably quiet in the streets. It was already late in the night, 
but of that he was not aware. Still sounded the flutes and violins, and through the 
heart cut in the window-shutter streamed a long ray of light Now, a watchman of 
a by-street blew his whistle, voices were heard; there was a tumult Immediately 
there passed him a strange procession. Upon a ladder there lay bound a young 
girl, dressed like the ladies of the saloon, and watchmen bore her away. Christian 
knew not what to think of this city, or of the people who lived in it He again 


reached his ship; the houses were still illuminated, and the lights reflected 
themselves in the waters of the harbor. The sailors forbade him to tell the captain 
where he had been with them. 

Overpowered by the various impressions which the past day and evening had 
made upon his young soul, he could not sleep; predominant was the thought, — 
Couldst thou always remain here! The lady who had kissed and caressed him 
appeared so good, and of such consequence, he would confide in her! She could 
do a deal for him, and she would willingly do it, were he right candidly to reveal 
his inclination for the violin. Full of pious faith he included her in his evening 
prayer, and determined some day secretly to go to her. Then did sleep close his 
Wealy eyes. 

The next morning, as he hung high up among the rigging to repair something, 
he was astonished at the wide prospect which presented itself. On the right he 
had the large marketplace with the bronze statues; on the left he looked over the 
islands into the dark-blue sea, and on toward the Swedish coast But more than 
all the rest, did the sight of a garden captivate him, which was close behind the 
wall before which the ship lay. Wonderfully beautiful and rare plants grew in it, 
and a large poplar, which reminded him strongly of the Jew’s garden which he 
had once seen as a child. Behind the high bushes looked forth glass-houses, 
behind the windows of which were leaves and flowers visible. It was the Botanic 
Garden which so attracted him. Everything which he had seen of Copenhagen 
was perfectly beautiful; and still the others said he had as yet seen nothing. Here 
he desired to remain; God would certainly help him to do so, thought he. As 
soon as he should be again permitted to go on shore he would seek out the 
friendly lady, upon whom he had founded all his hopes. 

In the following week was the birthday of the reigning queen. All the vessels 
which lay in the harbor hoisted their colors, and the streets resounded with all 
kinds of music. Christian received permission to wander about by himself, and 
now it was needful to find his way to the little street in which he had been the 
first evening. 

The great, grand street with its many shops he soon found. Here fluttered all 
manner of gay stuffs at the doors, the most amusing toys were to be seen in the 
windows, and the signs were like pictures — one might have adorned the walls 
of a room beautifully with them. Sunk in contemplation, he wandered from one 
street to another; the one he sought he did not find. He came to a square where a 
fountain fell into a basin, and the streams played with golden apples. This 
happened in honor of the day. Yes, Copenhagen was a glorious city! But how 
should he again find that lady? There were no other means to be thought of, he 


must beg the sailors to take him once more with them; then he would more 
carefully impress on his memory where she lived. 

In the evening there was an illumination; in the great market-place burnt 
pitch-torches, and the king and queen drove in their splendid carriages to the 
play. 

“There we also will go some evening,” said Peter Vieck. “There thou shalt 
hear music, and see fine things.” 

Could there, then, be more splendid music than he had heard in the streets? 
Could gayety be carried to a greater excess than he had seen among the gayly 
dressed ladies? 

They went through a by-street; Christian knew it again. The light shone 
through the cut-out hearts; in the room resounded the music. Yes, there was the 
place where he had been. Carefully he now impressed the street and house in his 
memory. 

The next Sunday he asked permission to go to church, put on his best clothes, 
and went then to the nearest church. He had no hymn-book, but he satisfied 
himself with singing the melody after the organ; and when service was over he 
sought out the well-known street, and at length found it The shutters were still 
closed at the house, and he entered a dark passage, in which he found the door so 
well known to him. Before he ventured to knock, he prayed that he might 
succeed in softening the good lady’s heart, so that she should find him some 
musical situation. He had no regularly formed plan. 

He now knocked. An old woman in dirty clothes opened the door, and 
demanded what he wanted? His answer was somewhat disconnected, and the old 
woman was about to fasten the door again, when Steffen-Margaret herself, in a 
light morning-dress, appeared. She wore laced boots with fur at the ankles. 

“Is it thou?” said she, smiling with her friendly countenance. “Hast thou a 
message from Soren for me?” 

The old woman stepped aside, and Christian now seized the lady’s hand, 
kissed her fingers, and then with great naivete related his great love of music, 
how badly it had gone with him at home, and how he had now entered the world. 
At first, the lady laughed at him; soon, however, she listened to him more 
gravely, and at length, when his tears flowed, she dried his eyes with her 
handkerchief “Yes, my good lad,” said she, “I have nothing to do with Turkish 
music. If thou hadst only been a little girl!” She then led him to an open 
cupboard, gave him punch to drink, made him a present of apples, and then 
laughed right heartily. “Thou art; after all, a kind of genius,” said she. 

At this moment several other young ladies entered from a side room; they 
were equally lightly clothed, and, when they had heard Christian’s proposal, they 


also laughed and looked at him with astonished eyes. 

What might he hope? and what did she promise him? He was full of joy when 
he left the house: she had held out her hand to him, and had said to him, in a 
consoling manner, he should be of good courage and he would make his way. 

He placed, in truth, as much faith in this consolation as many another true 
genius who lays his fate in the hands of a wealthy man or woman, who often 
knows how to judge these things, perhaps, no better than Steffen-Margaret 
herself. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Margot. — It was she. 
Louisan. — And she knew ns not!” 
The Maid of Orleans. — SCHILLER. 


THIS evening we will go to the play,” said Peter Vieck, and took good little 
Christian by the hand. 

A peasant who had never been in a theatre before was once taken to see a 
play; when he entered the vestibule he went straight up to the check-taker’s box, 
thrust his head through the little opening, and remained standing there in the 
expectation that this was the place in which he should see the play. The same 
thing might have happened to Christian, for never in his life had he seen a 
theatre. All was new to him — the sentinels in the vestibule, as well as the crowd 
of people who ascended the stairs. 

“Now thou shalt see a little box; we will soon sit in the middle of it,” said 
Peter Vieck. “They will stick us in the upper drawer. See, the under ones are a 
little drawn out, so that the ladies may not spoil their grandeur!” 

They took their places on the first bench. Christian was in a solemn mood; the 
whole seemed to him like a great church. 

“Those laced beds there, on either side, are for the king and queen,” said Peter 
Vieck. “That painted sheet there, in front, goes up into the air like a ship’s sail: 
and then the ladies come forth and stretch out their legs, first this one, then that 
one, like flies upon a dish of milk.” 

The lamps threw their bright light upon the gilt boxes, in which sat the richly 
dressed ladies. And now entered the king and the whole court; Christian felt 
alarmed, and yet was highly delighted; he was then in the very same house in 
which the king was; he had only to call out loudly and the king would hear, and 
certainly ask, “Who calls?” 

Now all was quite silent, when suddenly there burst forth an ocean of music. 
The representation commenced, and he heard such singing as he never heard 
before. Tears started to his eyes; he suppressed them, for people would certainly 
laugh at him did they see him crying. The joys of heaven could not be greater 
than always sitting here, thought he: and yet the piece that was given was 
somewhat wearisome, said the others. But now came the best at the end, the 
splendid ballet of “Bluebeard.” 

The music sounded like human voices — yes, like all living nature. He 
fancied he again heard the storm at St Regissa’s Well, when the trees bent like 
reeds and the leaves whirled about He heard the wind as it rushes through the 


rigging and masts, but melodiously beautiful, far more beautiful than his 
godfather’s playing; and yet this music reminded Christian of him. 

The curtain rose, and Bluebeard’s seven murdered wives floated in their 
white garments over the couch of their murderer. The music expressed the 
passionate language of the dead; his imagination followed the whole romantic 
poem. The happy children who danced before Isaura! Were he only among 
them! A more beautiful fate than that of these little ones he could not imagine 
upon earth. O, might he only shout his wishes, his love of music, to the king, the 
gracious gentleman would assist him! But he did not dare to do this. Theatrical 
life seemed to him a magical picture of happiness and excellence, and many 
other people dream the same as he. 

At Paris, in the ballet “Le Diable Boiteux,” one sees the opposite of that 
which the spectator is accustomed to see. One is placed in the scene itself and 
gazes from thence upon an imaginary theatre; the scenes turn their unpainted 
sides toward one, the up-rolled background is the curtain, and one sees the rows 
of spectators who applaud and hiss. The dancers turn their backs upon the 
public. By this representation one is transported behind the scenes; could we 
only gaze as easily into the human hearts which there beat, what a shadow-world 
of passions and tears would be revealed! This host of dancing women know in 
their homes nothing but poverty. In the chorus of singers is one who might take 
the first place on the stage; but the directors do not know how to value him, and 
the manager cannot endure him. In the theatrical state one lives under the 
dominion of the Thirty Tyrants. A badly paid artist has full right to a ticket for 
food, gratis, from the institution for the relief of the poor. The poet receives no 
pension, in order that the recollection of the naked present may keep him in a fit 
tragical mood. 

“There sits Naomi!” suddenly exclaimed Christian, in the midst of his delight 
at what went on before him. “Yes, it is she!” and his glance forsook the 
enchanted world, Isaura’s struggle, and the seductive golden keys; for he only 
saw the slender, sweet girl, with the coal-black gazelle eyes and the southern 
complexion. She sat in the first row among the other elegantly dressed ladies. 
“We have played together,” said he to Peter Vieck, and from that moment his 
interest was divided between the ballet and Naomi. 

Only too soon ended that glorious and splendid spectacle, and now all 
hastened forth, as though they had been endeavoring to escape from something 
unpleasant In vain did Christian’s eyes search in the crush for Naomi; she was 
nowhere to be seen: perhaps it was she who just then rolled away in the splendid 
coach? 


Long did the music sound in Christian’s ears; the whole representation stood 
livingly before his eyes. Thus do we long gaze at the glory of a star when 
daylight has driven it away. Now he felt that there was something higher, 
something nobler than the mere occupations of every-day life; his intellectual 
being, his genius had been awoke, and strove after development He had a feeling 
of the pearl which lay concealed in his soul, the holy pearl of art; but he knew 
not yet that it, like the ocean pearl, must await the diver, who will bring it forth 
to-day, or must cling fast to the mussels or oyster, in order by means of these 
high patrons to attain observation. 

“Now, my lad, thou wouldst have liked to jump about with the rest, wouldst 
thou not?” said Peter Vieck. 

“Yes!” replied Christian in his enthusiasm. 

“That is sorrowful bread, my son!” said the captain. “When thou or I pay our 
three marks, they must be our fools.” 

No, in that manner it was impossible for him to regard the affair! The king 
and a thousand people had looked on, and listened with the greatest attention; 
devotion had filled the whole house as in a church. As yet he had forgotten 
nothing, and in the midst of all these longed-for splendors floated Naomi’s form 
before his eyes — she, the friendly playfellow of his childhood! 

Rich in thought lay he in his little berth in the low cabin; a cheerless mist 
spread its covering over the vessel, as though he were lying there concealed and 
forgotten by the whole great city. Perhaps this was an emblem of his future, the 
emblem of many a richly gifted soul. Genius resembles an egg, which requires 
the warmth, the vivifying principle of good fortune, that it may not become a 
wind-egg. 

It was long past midnight before the boy fell asleep. 

Often after that evening did he sit in his dark cabin — for in the harbor no 
vessel is allowed to burn a light — and played reminiscences from “Bluebeard;” 
he busied himself in finding on his violin the tones which answered to the wind 
blowing through the rigging of the ship. From the music which he daily heard 
played by the main-guard he treasured up in his memory whole strains, which he 
then repeated on his violin as a varied pot-pourri. Often flattered he himself with 
the hope that the friendly lady, his good fairy, would suddenly appear on board, 
and work a change in his condition. He thought of Naomi; yes, she loved him! 
she had indeed wept when she was torn away from him! 

As he thus one evening sat quite alone in the vessel, lights streamed over to 
him from the beautiful house opposite to which the vessel lay at anchor, and he 
heard gay music. There was a dance. The whole reminded him of the evening in 


the Glorup garden. He stood and leaned against the mast, thoughtful and 
listening, and drank in the sweet music. 

Suddenly he thought he would climb up the mast, which would bring him on 
a level with the ball-room. A window stood open, and through it he could see the 
whole gay company. It consisted mostly of children; it was a children’s ball 
which was given. All seemed joyous, and were festally arrayed. On the walls of 
the ball-room hung large paintings; on shining consoles stood two marble busts, 
and around glittered lights and mirrors, exhibiting all the objects in an increased 
splendor. There now floated a delicate, lovely girl over the floor, her black hair 
fell in curls upon her beautiful neck, and her dark eyes beamed a joyous life. 
“Naomi!” cried Christian, suddenly with a loud voice; and he could see how she 
started, looked around her on all sides, and smiled. His eyes were alone riveted 
upon her, his thoughts were with her — and he let the ropes glide through his 
hands, sprang on land and into the house, rushed up the steps, opened the door of 
the saloon from whence sounded the music, and at once stood in the midst of the 
gayly dressed children, who, full of astonishment, stared at the poor sailor-lad, 
who now, dazzled by the brightness of the lamps and tapers, had returned to 
consciousness, and stood embarrassed in the splendid room. 

“What dost thou want here?” asked two half-grown boys, whose fathers, one 
immediately saw, were either wealthy or held some office which gave them 
importance. They were two ciphers among the numbers, who reflected no glory 
on their families, but only received their worth from the figures behind which 
they were placed. 

Naomi had also approached him, and observed him with curiosity; she smiled 
— certainly! she recognized him! Christian stretched forth his hand toward her 
and stammered, “Naomi!” She became crimson all over. 

“Dirty lad!” exclaimed she, and tore herself away. At the same instant a 
servant entered. 

“What dost thou want?” said he, seizing the boy roughly by the shoulder. 
Christian stammered a few words, whilst the servant said he had made a bad hit 
and had lost nothing here. He led him to the steps; and without replying another 
word, and wounded to the soul, Christian rushed down the way he had come, 
and went again on board. He clung to the mast and wept bitterly, whilst the 
music rejoiced in gay dance-melodies. 

The deep grief of a child’s soul is not inferior to the greatest sorrows of a 
grown-up person. The child in his sorrow knows not the consolation of hope; 
reason does not extend her supporting hand toward him, and in the first moments 
of his agony he has nothing but his sorrow. She had denied him; she, whom he 
loved as a sister! He felt that, like the Pariah, he belonged to a despised caste. 


All the fetters which chained him pressed, in this moment, tighter round his heart 
His playfellows in the farm-yard had mocked him, had called him a crazy 
fellow; Naomi, who had once understood him, turned away from the “dirty lad!” 

Such a moment makes rich in experience. The merry jubilee above was a 
Bengal-light, which illuminated the concluding act of his life’s drama. He again 
climbed up the mast, and gazed through the open window into the splendid hall, 
where Naomi and the happy children, arm-in-arm, floated along to the jubilant 
tones. The domestics presented in crystal dishes the most costly meats and 
splendid fruits, and in the middle of the hall stood Naomi with her dark eyes, 
laughing and clapping her hands. But without fell the cold sleet, and a gray mist 
cast its damp mantle on “the dirty lad,” who dung fast to the wet ropes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“T will drive over the sea, — 
Over the sea so smooth and white; 
Fear not, fear not to drive with me, — 
To drive with me this winter night. 
Day upon day the eager frost 
Has built a bridge to bear a host.” 
CHRISTIAN WINTHER. 


IT was a severe and a long winter: the ice lay like a firm bridge between 
Zealand and Schdnen. The Swedish peasant, who is always the first who 
ventures to make the journey over the bridge which has been erected by the cold, 
drove in his sledge toward Denmark; and people drove cattle for slaughter across 
the ice, although it was asserted that the passage over the channel where the 
stream ran was by no means without danger. Between Copenhagen and the 
battery of the Three Crowns, which lies at the distance of about two miles, there 
extended itself a broad road made dirty by traffic, and on either side wound the 
track of the foot-passengers. Where only a few weeks before three-masted 
vessels had rocked themselves in security on the water, now sat old women with 
tables spread, and offered bread and drinkables at a cheap rate. Here also stood 
tents, upon which the Danish flag floated in the blue, frosty air, and through the 
whole day it was one swarm of human beings. Ships, great ships, lay firmly 
walled in the ice like wrecks run aground. Along the Swedish coast, as far as the 
eye could reach, were seen moving, one by one, black specks, — people on foot 
and people in carriages, who were visiting the neighbor country. 

Such a broad market-place, several miles in extent on the fields of ice and 
snow, has a something in it very imposing, if one reflects on what an abyss 
gapes under it, and that a storm and the altered direction of the current might 
destroy the ice-covering in a few minutes. But as the vine-dresser plants his 
vines in the hot lava-soil, and sleeps himself unfearingly on the margin of the 
abyss, so drives the peasant forth over the ice, consoled by the reflection that his 
life is in God’s hand. 

We know that Peter Vieck’s deceased wife was a Swede out of Malmo, where 
yet her connections resided. A mariner whose vessel lies frozen up has not much 
to do. As now, therefore, the road to Sweden was pretty well trodden, and people 
passed daily across, Peter Vieck determined to pay a visit to the relatives of his 
late wife in Malmo, and that Christian should accompany him. 


During the forenoon the weather was favorable for their journey. The Sound 
resembled a snow-plain; in some places the wind had piled up the snow into 
little hillocks, in others the polished ice-surface was visible, which looked like 
inland lakes between mountains. 

“Now comes the question,” said Peter Vieck, “whether the lid will hold so 
that we do not plump down into the pot where neither sun nor moon shines. But 
we are children of the sea — we shall escape, let it hold or break!” 

They had proceeded a few miles from the coast of Zealand when a strong 
wind arose and dark clouds began to ascend; but Peter Vieck was vivacity itself. 
They met a herd of cattle, the driver of which assured them that the ice as yet 
was firm and safe, but that later in the day there would be a change in the 
weather. 

“Now, that would be capital if it became open sea whilst we are over there!” 
said Peter Vieck. “It may be; then we shall save our feet and come swinging 
back again. Here one goes crawling along like a fly on a sugar-cask.” 

The air became darker and darker; a few snow-flakes fell — our travellers 
had not yet made half the distance. All at once the clouds began to discharge 
their contents, and a violent snow-storm commenced. 

“Pull your handkerchief over your ears!” said Peter Vieck; “it is only a 
passing storm.” 

They went forward; their heads held down in order to defend themselves 
against the whirling snow. High above them roared the wind like the rushing 
sails of a mill. 

“Now it will, however, soon lay itself!” said Peter Vieck, glancing round in 
the air and standing for a moment still. At that moment there resounded from 
under his feet a report, as if the largest cannon had been fired. 

“As long as it cracks it will bear,” said he, seized Christian’s hand, and sped 
rapidly forward. “We must go in a direct line, and then we shall hit the bridge of 
boats at Malmo to a hair. To-day it foams from above!” said he, as he blew the 
snow away from him. Again there was a report below them from the strong 
currents, which made rents in the ice, yet without their being visible. “They are 
very pretty cannon which they have down below there!” said Peter Vieck; “they 
might as well have celebrated the queen’s birthday with them.” 

For a moment the snow somewhat abated; but an extraordinary sobbing 
sound, which was quite different from that which they had heard before, now 
sounded below them. It was as if the locked-up depths were exerting themselves 
to breathe. Peter Vieck stood still, and cast observant glances toward the 
Swedish coast “We have yet gone scarcely half way across,” said he. “I fancy 


that we shall do best to-day to leave Sweden to itself.” He stood again still and 
considered. 

As a Sailor, it was clear to him that, however strong the ice might be, yet that 
with the altered current and the wind in the southeast, as it now was, it must 
within a few hours break up and be driven toward the north. An occurrence of 
this kind is one of the most imposing natural scenes which our country affords. 
The strength of the ice in combat with the strength of the currents produces great 
effect, more especially at Hel- singor, where the Sound is only a few miles 
across. Immense masses of ice press themselves together, the stream lifts them 
aloft, and, firmly riveted together, the floating glass-like rocks pile themselves 
one upon another in all kinds of grotesque shapes. The whole Sound at that time 
resembles a floating glacier. 

Yet there were as yet no visible traces of such a scene: the signal for it had 
been given; the submarine war-horse had consecrated to death all wanderers 
above him. Again the snow fell. Peter Vieck turned round, and now they went on 
quicker than before, for wind and snow were no longer against them. All at once 
there sounded close behind them a feeble but thrilling cry of anguish; he looked 
round him, and only just in time to escape being run over by a light sledge, in 
which four persons were seated, who were posting on at full speed in the 
direction of the Sound between both countries. Peter Vieck shouted “Holla!” to 
which a return was made, and the sledge drew up. 

A Danish gentleman, who seemed to be of rank, sat with his servant on the 
front seat; two ladies, the one elderly the other quite young, occupied the 
principal seat in the sledge. The younger wept aloud, the other wrapped herself 
closely in her cloak. 

“How far do you suppose us to be from the coast of Zealand?” asked the 
gentleman. 

“Ten or twelve miles,” replied Peter Vieck. “But if the gentleman drives in 
that direction it will take a long time before he reaches land. That direction goes 
directly to Prussia. Here lies Sweden, there Zealand!” said he, pointing right and 
left from the sledge. 

“Are you sure of that?” asked the gentleman. 

“T have the compass in my head,” answered Peter Vieck. 

“The cursed weather!” said the stranger. “The air was quite clear when we 
drove from Sweden! We are certainly below Hveen?” 

“No,” replied Peter Vieck; “it is higher up. Will you permit me to be your 
helmsman? And it will not do either to go driving on at a gallop; there might 
easily come a little crack in the way.” 


“Dear captain, is it you?” asked the old lady; “do you think that we shall get 
alive to land?” 

Peter Vieck looked at her; she indeed knew him. “O yes, gracious lady,” said 
he, “people do not go down so easily: if people only use their eyes there is no 
danger. Now, also, it begins to clear up.” 

The lady sighed deeply. It was the well-known gouverante, who sailed with 
him to Copenhagen. He seized the reins, the servant dismounted, and Christian 
took his place. 

The stranger gentleman was a man of about thirty years; his whole behavior 
showed that he belonged to the higher ranks. Two days before he had driven 
with his foster-daughter (so he called the young lady) and her governess over to 
Schénen, when the ice was strong and firm. To-day they were about to return, 
when the weather suddenly changed, and in the snow-storm they had lost their 
direction and were driving toward Amack instead of Hveen. 

Now again the train set itself in motion. 

Again there resounded once more that thrilling, sobbing sound below them; 
the covering of ice raised itself slowly up, and then slowly sank down again. The 
horses stood still Christian prayed to God. 

“We are in God’s hand,” said Peter Vieck. The young girl threw her arm 
around her foster-father, and clung convulsively to him. 

“Tt is, perhaps, the best for me to dismount,” said the gentleman. 

“Ah, no!” besought the daughter; “we should die! the ice would break under 
us!” She tore open her cloak; pale as death, she stared wildly forth; her raven 
hair slid over her pale cheeks. Christian looked at her: it was indeed Naomi, but 
he did not venture to speak her name; the surprise made him forget the danger. 

Now again bright patches showed themselves in the gray sky; but behind 
them, at scarcely a hundred paces’ distance, ascended a dark stripe with every 
kind of strange branching, which extended itself out on all sides. There 
resounded once more, every now and then, before them, a loud lamenting cry, 
which seemed to proceed neither from out of the sea nor yet out of the air. 
People talk a great deal about the sea-cow, which sometimes raises itself with its 
forefeet out of the water, and sends forth that longing cry in the direction of the 
land where the animals nearly akin to it graze, and to which it cannot come. 

“What is that?” said the strange gentleman, as he gazed keenly into the 
distance. Peter Vieck was silent The ice heaved itself up again, and the snow 
assumed already here and there a grayish color from the sea-water which broke 
through. 

“What is that directly before us?” asked Peter Vieck, as he turned the horse 
about A stake stood up in the ice. “Here, certainly,” said he, “have the fishermen 


cut an opening, for that seems to me like a warning signal.” 

“Tt appears to me as if I saw a house,” said the servant “We cannot here be 
upon land,” replied Peter Vieck, half aloud. 

“Holla!” shouted a voice just before them, and again they heard that cry of 
distress which they had perceived once already. 

Not far from the spot where they had halted there stood a wooden house, 
which was half buried in snow. Here had the herdsman stopped with his young 
cattle, which now bellowed in the cold air. 

“What sort of an ark is it that you have set up here?” asked Peter Vieck; “are 
you going to rest here?” 

“Yes,” replied the cattle-driver; “that is the wisest thing we can do. Here one 
has land under foot, and the dear God above to watch over us. The best the 
gentlefolks could do would be to remain here. There, indeed, lies the farm.” 

With these words he pointed to a building at only a few paces’ distance, 
which resembled a peasant’s house. 

They were upon that little flat island called Saltholm, of which, in winter, 
only the highest point stands above water; and which, on account of the excellent 
hare-hunting, is industriously visited by sportsmen. In summer, on the contrary, 
this little island furnishes good pasturage, on which account the people of 
Amack drive thither their cattle. During the war-time there stood there a small 
building, which within late years has been increased to a very respectable 
peasant’s farm, and is inhabited by an entire family. 

The herdsman told them of a man who had lived there through the winter, as 
watch of the island, but now he was not to be seen. Probably he was gone to 
Amack or Sweden, and had not returned early enough. The house was empty. 

Our little caravan halted; the forsaken island was to them a haven of salvation 
from certain destruction. 

Four naked walls, shining with frozen damp, were all that the interior of the 
house presented. The dwelling-room served also as kitchen. In one corner there 
stood upon the paved floor a miserable unmade bed, which they soon put away. 
The room, however repulsive it was, contained a good stock of turf, and Peter 
Vieck lost no time in making a fire. The cushions of the sledge, which were 
brought in, made an excellent divan. 

Thus was this room not at all unlike a solitary relais, in which the travellers 
over the Simplon find a refuge from snow-storms and tempests. The cold was 
severe enough for them to imagine themselves on the tops of the mountains; and 
if the travellers cast a glance through the window, they saw the gray snowy air 
upon the moving ice-masses, which in strange irregular shapes glided down the 


stream, and all these resembled the masses of cloud which float along on the 
mountains. 

“T should never have thought,” said Peter Vieck, jestingly, “that I should have 
met with an adventure between Zealand and Schonen, like Albertus Julius! Does 
the gentleman know the book? It is entitled ‘ The Wonderful Fates of various 
Mariners.’ I have it in my cabin. Here one cannot die of hunger, so long as there 
are here cows and calves; nor perish of thirst either, while the snow lies some 
ells thick. There will either be open sea, and then ships will come by, or else the 
broken bridge will freeze together again, so that we can drive over it to Amack, 
and can then get vegetables for our soup, which here we must do without.” 

The stranger gentleman — the Count, as the gouvernante called him — 
appeared to be as merry as the lively seaman; and the gouvernante busied herself 
as much as any of the rest, in making everything as comfortable as possible. 
They found two old jugs upon a shelf, which she cleaned in the snow; and these 
then were used as milking-pail and cooking- vessel. The herdsman brought in 
fresh milk, and cold meat and two bottles of wine were fetched out of the sledge. 
The fire blazed and diffused warmth, whilst the window rattled with the wind, 
and the snow drove in in its circling flight Christian was most zealous to lend a 
helping hand; he wrapped Naomi, who had not perfectly recovered from her late 
terror, warmer in cloaks and in the covering of the sledge. She sat there like a 
marble image, and fixed upon him her large beautiful eyes, which showed that 
the strongest fire may be black. 

Peter Vieck crouched before the chimney, and nodded to the gouvernante 
with a friendly look as to an old acquaintance. 

“We are better off now,” said he, “than we were when we were last together 
on the sea, even though we had then real water under us. At that time Mamsell 
looked quite wretched in comparison to what she does now. We are better off! 
Least of all did I ever think that we should so soon again meet one another upon 
the sea.” 

“On land we are not, however, so very far asunder,” replied she; “your vessel 
lies exactly opposite to our window. I see you almost every morning walking on 
deck, and in the evening I hear your violin.” 

“So then we are neighbors, are we, in the harbor?” said Peter Vieck. 

“Ts it your violin that I have heard?” said the Count “You are indeed a most 
original performer; they seem to be fantasies that you play. I have been several 
times your silent auditor.” 

“Yes, it is my fiddle that you have heard,” replied Peter Vieck; “but with the 
playing of fantasies have I nothing to do. It is that young fellow there that you 
have heard. He does not know any one piece regularly; he runs from one into 


another. It is what I call a Saturday evening dish, which is made up of the 
fragments of the rest of the week. 

“Ts it he?” said the Count, and gazed on Christian at the same time with a sort 
of interest. “There is genius in his performance. You should have chosen the 
musical profession, my boy,” said he, addressing him; “and then, perhaps, you 
might have made your fortune.” 

“Yes, perhaps,” said Peter Vieck; “but you see, sir, when one has only salt 
and bread in the house, it avails nothing that one beats one’s brains about what 
roast tastes the best.” And then he related in his own way how the boy had come 
into his service. 


“You are really a little adventurer!” said the Count laughing, and nodded 
kindly to Christian at the same time. Christian’s heart beat quicker as the 
strange, elegant-looking gentleman gazed at him so searchingly; but although the 
conversation was about himself, he did not dare even to answer one single word. 
If Naomi would only have said, “I know him; we two have played with one 
another!” but she remained silent, and looked at him with her black eyes. 

The supper that they partook was, according to Peter Vieck’s opinion, a 
veritable Michaelmas festival. 

The sun descended, and gilded with its red beams the edges of the rent 
clouds. The view across the Sound bad in it something out of the common way. 
On the side of Zealand, the entire white ice-surface was broken up, and that in 
the most various directions. The appearance was that of an unpainted map, on 
which the rivers, the mountains, and the political boundaries, are only indicated 
by black lines; an extraordinary cracking and a faint movement indicated a 
change, like that which had already taken place on the Swedish coast Great 
blocks of ice were here pressed together, which formed themselves to monstrous 
glaciers, and then began, upon the green heaving sea, their journey into the 
Northern Ocean. 

The icy covering also between Saltholm and Amack rent itself away, and 
drove out into the current “There is an animal upon it!” cried Naomi. 

It was a poor hare. Distressed, it stood upon the edge of the ice-island, as if it 
would measure the distance which separated it from the firm land. But farther 
and farther it was carried from the shore; it was its death-ship upon which it was 
sailing. 

“How it leaps in order to reach the land!” said Naomi: “how droll it is to see 
it!” In safety herself, she smiled at the danger of the poor creature, like the 
Spanish lady who leans over the balustrade of the arena. 


In the house, in the mean time, everything was arranged in the best manner 
for the night. Naomi and the gouvernante had each of them a cushion for a bed. 
The men were obliged to be contented with things as they could get them. The 
herdsman remained outside, where he bedded himself warmly among his cows, 
and drawing his cap over his eyes dreamed royally, like Pharaoh, about fat and 
lean kine. The Count returned from an evening ramble. All were soon asleep, 
excepting Christian, whose duty it was to mind the fire that it might not go out 
“Will not you also go to sleep, my boy?” asked the Count. 

“T cannot,” replied he, still gazing fixedly at the pictures which his fancy 
created for him out of the hot ashes. Thus had the house burned, when Naomi 
was carried out of the window! Thus had the poplar and the stork’s nest blazed 
on that night! He remembered still every circumstance, as if it had happened 
only yesterday; and Naomi had so entirely forgotten the whole! She had not 
betrayed by a single word that they were known to each other! And yet their 
eyes met again, as at the time when they had played together. “Dost thou no 
longer know me?” he would have said, as she bade him good-night, but the 
words died upon his lips. And yet she knew him; her thoughts had dwelt upon all 
the little occurrences which he so vividly recalled! She remembered very well 
that they had sat by one another upon the tall stone steps, and that he had 
brought to her there leaves and flowers, and had kissed her mouth and cheeks. 
But now he was a poor sailor-boy. 

The Count drew nearer to him. 

“And so, then, it is you who, in an evening, play in the dark cabin! Which do 
you like best, sea-service or music?” 

“Music,” replied Christian, with sparkling eyes. 

“Very good! And if you are possessed of genius you will work yourself 
upward. Do not grieve that you are a poor boy! — most great artists have been 
so too! But do not become proud when you may, perhaps, ascend up to their 
height. When thousands applaud you, you may easily become intoxicated. 
Certainly!” added he then, in a graver tone, “a man must be possessed of great 
genius in order to raise himself out of the condition of poverty to honor and 
renown, and he has also much to learn.” 

“Ah, I would do everything!” exclaimed Christian; “everything which might 
be required from me!” 

The conversation seemed to amuse the Count He told Christian about 
distinguished artists; how hard their lot had often been, and how so many of 
them had never been happy in their life, and had never had the pleasure of seeing 
their talents acknowledged. Christian listened, and it seemed to him as if his own 
fate stood before his eyes. 


“Ah, dear sir,” said he, and the tears came into his eyes, “I have nobody in the 
whole city who can help me. Yet how gladly would I learn music! O, I would 
think night and day upon that which people would tell me!” And he related to 
the Count about his home, and described to him his wholly helpless condition. 

The Count looked compassionately on him, and Christian pressed the hand of 
the kind gentleman to his lips, wetted it with his tears, and besought him to let 
him be his servant He would clean his boots and shoes, run errands for him, or 
whatever else it might be, if he would only assist him, so that he might be able to 
learn what was necessary, that, at length, he might become such an artist as those 
of whom he had told him. 

“Yet, my good youth,” said the Count, “that is not so easy as you fancy it to 
be. Besides this, you must also be possessed of a great deal of genius; and 
whether that is the case or no, time can only prove. You MUST NEVER 
FORGET THAT YOU ARE A POOR CHILD! If you are possessed of real 
genius it will make for itself a track, though you may have to buffet about on the 
sea for yet another long year. Per aspera ad astral Adversity purifies. If it be so 
that anything is to come out of you, a higher Power will help you; that you may 
of a surety believe! I, alas! can do nothing for you; I have so many others to care 
for.” 

With these words he drew out his purse and gave the boy a silver dollar, 
repeating at the same time the consoling assurance that real talent always made 
for itself a way. He then folded his cloak more closely about him, and leaned his 
head on the wall in order to sleep. 

Those were Icarus-wings which he fixed upon the shoulders of Genius — 
boldly formed wings; but they were of lead. His words, however, were the old 
theme, which from generation to generation has sounded in the ears of Genius, 
and which will yet, for centuries to come, be variously sounded as long as the 
world remains the same as that which gave the poison-cup to Socrates and to 
Christ the crown of thorns. 

It was not until toward morning that Christian fell into a sleep, but Peter 
Vieck soon awoke him again by the announcement that the wind had turned 
about, that the ice was again frozen together, and that they must avail themselves 
of the favorable moment to reach the island Amack. The sledge was harnessed, 
and all was put in order for their departure. The herdsman drove on his cattle in 
advance, because wherever the heavy-footed animals could go the ice would be 
able to support the light sledge with the gouvernante and Naomi. 

The procession set out. The ice cracked around them. They were often 
obliged to make a circuit, to escape the gaping chasms; in other places the water 
stood upon the ice, and this they had to ford. Naomi closed her eyes for terror. 


“We are sinking!” said she to Christian, who was placed behind on the sledge. 

“O no! God will not permit us to die!” replied he. 

The sledge rolled several times here and there; the ice moved up and down, 
and the horses dashed the water high in the air with their hoofs. Naomi seized 
Christian’s arm and endeavored to hold herself firmly against him; the 
gouvernante leaned against the other side of the sledge. At length they gained the 
firmer ice. 

“Now we are again upon the new road,” said Peter Vieck; “there will not be 
an elegy written about us, unless it be that which I myself should make; yet that 
is not my own handiwork. I have only once made an epitaph on a dear friend, 
and that stands in Holm church-yard, and runs shortly thus: — 


“* 1801, stood he, and remained standing; 
1807, lay he, and remained lying.’” 


“Dost thou, then, no longer remember me?” asked Christian of Naomi, as 
they approached ever nearer to the church of Amack, where they would have to 
separate. 

“Yes!” replied she, in a voice as low as that in which the question was asked: 
“thou earnest into the saloon on my birthday!” 

“But in Svendborg?” asked he again. 

“Yes, there!” said she; “yes, I remember that very well: that is a long time 
ago!” 

She turned herself quickly to the gouvernante. “We shall now be soon on 
land! You do not talk to me! Ha! how cold it is though!” She hid her face in her 
shawl. 

Christian dismounted and walked behind the sledge. Without being able to 
explain to himself the reason of it, he felt himself deeply humiliated. Willingly 
would he have laid himself down to sleep here on the ice, like the Seven 
Sleepers, to slumber for many years. 

They now saw people on the coast, and soon every danger and all fear were 
over. 

They halted. The Count offered Peter Vieck money. 

“No, sir,” said the captain, “you were not in my vessel. Had there been 
anything to pay, I and the lad have had its worth, in the honor of being in such 
high company.” 

The gouvernante offered her hand to the lively captain, and Naomi followed 
her example and that of the Count Christian stood silently, with his hat in his 
hand, and saw his playfellow roll elegantly away into the world. 


“We travel behind on our boot-soles,” said Peter Vieck. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“We were children, two small and happy children: the childish play is now over, and all whirls by us.” 
— H. HEINE. 


IT is only of late years that our eyes have become intimate with the beautiful 
view of the horse in his natural beauty upon the race-ground. We have presented 
to us in this a picture of the wild flight of these animals through the deserts. One 
of the most striking descriptions of this creature in his natural condition is given 
us by Washington Irving; in his Tour through the Prairies. He leads us through 
the dark primeval forests where wild vines throw themselves from tree to tree, 
and form fences of many miles long; from these we gaze across the immense 
plains, upon which the grass waves like the billows of the sea, and the wild 
horses career in great hordes over the plain with flying manes, fiery eyes, and the 
boldest action. The wish that they should forever remain in this condition of 
wildness forces itself upon the mind. But the hunter throws his noose around the 
proud, fine creature, and it lifts itself with its whole strength to tear itself loose; 
yet the stronger hand holds it fast: the first lash of the whip falls upon the back 
of the captive animal, and, foaming and steaming, it strives yet once more with 
its whole strength to release itself: but in vain! It throws itself as if dead upon the 
earth; a new blow of the whip falls, patiently it stands up, and, bound with cords, 
follows the pack-horse. The king of the desert is now become a slave. 

There is something melancholy in this occurrence. From the wild steed of the 
desert to the miserable beast of burden, which crawls wearily along with the 
peasant’s cart, there is a great leap. But yet the race is the same — the most 
brilliant beginning may be followed by such an end. What animal has, in the 
changes of his fate, so much in common with man as the horse? The most 
beautiful horse that once bore a king, which was caressed by his all-powerful 
right hand and was tended with the utmost care, sank through some little fault to 
be the horse of a soldier, and ended as a wretched hack fastened to the cart of the 
executioner. 

Penetrated by such contemplations, our pensive state of feeling is excited 
almost to mutiny when we go in clear frosty weather, and by moonlight, when 
the earth is covered with firm and glittering snow, into the great square in 
Copenhagen, which bears the name of the King’s Market Round about the 
equestrian statue of the king, where the colossal bronze figures are seated, drive 
along crowds of hired sledges. Street-boys and people of the very lowest class 
pay here their penny that they may twice drive round the Horse, as they call the 
monument. These sledges have a wretched appearance, but yet much more 


wretched is the horse that draws them. If the hackney-coachman can no longer 
use his horse to draw a heavy carriage, he harnesses it to a sledge, and now the 
whip drives on the half-starved beast, until bathed in sweat it returns back and 
stands in the bitterest cold to rest, until a new driver sets it in motion. Not 
unfrequently it here ends its life of torment, and that is certainly the best 
happiness which one can wish for the poor animal. 

It was in the evening when these penny sledges were driving about, the bells 
ringing, the whips cracking, and the cry of exultation resounding through the 
King’s new Marketplace. Most of the foot-passengers avoided the tumultuous 
pleasures of the people; only a very few ventured to go across the wild course, 
which run in circles and ellipses around the monument To the last number 
belonged a gentleman in a large blue cloak; it was the Count He had already, 
without accident, passed several sledges; but now came another, in which sat 
two sailors and a ship-boy, and which drove up directly toward him. He stopped, 
in order to let the wild men drive past him; the horse came so close upon him as 
to sprinkle him over with its foam; it then fell suddenly to the earth, groaned a 
few times, opened wide its eyes, and lay dead on the spot People crowded round 
the sledge; the hackney-coachmen came in with their whips. 

“Tt was Oddity which laid him down there to rest!” said they; “it’s all up with 
him now.” — 

The name “Oddity” called a past time back to the Count’s remembrance. In 
lively recollection stood before him the old family-seat, where his mother was an 
enthusiast for the novels of La Fontaine. The beautiful foal was therefore called 
after the Oddity, and the young Count received it on his birthday as a present It 
was a proud, a glorious animal! When the Count rode him through the streets, all 
the people in Svendborg came to their windows, and horse and rider won equally 
great applause. The handsome Sara, the Jew’s daughter, clapped her beautiful 
hands; and the animal was very fond of the gouvernante — so was she called at 
the Hall. It neighed when it was caressed by her; but the rider was fonder still of 
the handsome gouvernante, and for that reason she was obliged to leave the Hall. 
That was a very sad history! When the young Count afterward travelled abroad, 
the fortunate star of “Oddity” began to descend; he was sold at St Knud’s fair. 

Could it, must it not, be the self-same animal which here, famished and 
tortured to death, lay before him? All these thoughts were excited, as by a spark 
of remembrance, in the Count’s soul, at the mention of the horse’s name! This 
name was the only thing which was remaining to him out of happier days. He 
stayed longer in the crowd than he otherwise would have done, and scarcely 
remarked the misfortune which had happened so near to him. The ship-boy who 


had been seated in the sledge had certainly been injured in the fall; he was 
carried into the house of a surgeon. 

We will leave this cold evening scene, and, with the Count, enter his 
comfortable house, which lies directly opposite to Peter Vieck’s ship, with its 
snow-covered cordage. Warm air laden with perfume streamed out as he entered 
the room, which was illumined with wax-lights in silver candlesticks, and the 
floor of which was covered with soft, elastic carpets. Pictures by Juul and 
Gebauer adorned the walls; two plaster-of- Paris figures — the one the “Dying 
Gladiator,” the other the “Roman Boy taking a thorn out of his foot” — stood 
one on each side of the elegant book-case, in which only famous authors found 
place; that is to say, Goethe, Racine, Swift — not a single Danish book. Similar 
show-libraries we often find in the apartments of our so called higher ranks: they 
are meant to indicate taste, yet the first conversation not unfrequently betrays 
something wholly different. That near to them, also, a row of annuals was 
arranged, did not make the most advantageous impression. The entrance into the 
next room was not by a door; it was hung with curtains in an Oriental manner, 
which were drawn aside. This room was smaller; twining plants hung down from 
the pyramids between the damask curtains, and hyacinths of all colors sent forth 
their odor. At the tea-table, at which the gouvernante presided, sat Naomi and an 
elderly gentleman; it was a chamberlain. Thorwaldsen, at that time, had begun to 
obtain a European celebrity; the chamberlain spoke about him. 

“T knew him,” said he, “when I was advanced to Kammer- junker; then he 
was nobody. But he is possessed of genius, and the newspapers speak of him: 
yes, by Heaven! I read his name in the ‘ Journal des Debats!’ The man gets 
célébre, but to the king’s table he never can come; he is not a states-counselor!” 

Upon a side-table lay fine copperplate engravings and landscapes; they were 
nearly all Italian scenes which the Count had visited. 

“Magnifique! magnifique!” cried the chamberlain. “That is Genoa! There I 
was seven-and-twenty years ago. There are beautiful ladies there! And in 
Bologna! Ah yes! the Bolognese ladies are charming! What eyes!” — 

The gouvernante cast down hers. The chamberlain said, half aloud, “Glorious 
ladies! it is for them that we travel in foreign countries!” 

The Count now related how very nearly he had been run over this evening, 
and how a poor lad certainly had met with an injury, “That little musical genius,” 
added he. 

“He has given a concert here, in this house,” said Naomi, smiling. “The 
servants allowed him to come to them; he played, and the people applauded: but 
the coachman, Hans, was witty, and hung an onion round his neck as an order. 


That he thought was ridiculing him, and the tears came into his eyes. With that 
came Elise, told the gouvernante, and all was restored again to dutiful respect.” 

“The poor boy!” said the Count; “now they will take him to the hospital.” 

“That will not be the case, Count,” said the gouvernante, “because I can now 
hear him playing. It is exactly the same music as we are accustomed to hear.” 

A servant was called. 

“Go and inquire who it is that we hear playing; and ask, also, if the little ship- 
boy received any injury in the sledging>” 

The servant soon returned with the intelligence that the boy had sprained his 
leg by the overturning of the sledge, but was soon again restored, and now 
waited commands with his fiddle before the Count’s door. 

“Nay, that was not my meaning!” said the Count. “It is well, however, that he 
has received no injury.” 

“Shall we not see the little work of art?” said the chamberlain. “Miss Naomi 
says, with her beautiful eyes, that she will encourage the young artist.” 

The Count smiled, and a moment afterwards, Christian, who had modestly 
taken off his shoes, stood in his stockings, holding his fiddle on his back, in the 
brilliantly lighted apartment How warm and fragrant, how rich and glorious, was 
everything which he saw here! Flowers and Naomi were here, as in the Jew’s 
garden, when he crept in through the hole in the wall. She would hear him play! 
He trembled with delight! 

At that moment an elegant gentleman, of a tall, thin figure, and severe 
bearing, entered the room. He looked down upon Christian with a dark 
expression, as if he would ask, “What has that poor boy to do here?” 

“That is a little musical genius,” said the Count; and now related to the 
stranger gentleman that which had this evening occurred, and the acquaintance 
with the boy. 

The stranger looked yet more sternly at him, whilst the Count cut short the 
affair by saying that he would hear him another time. Again a silver dollar was 
put into his hand, but, only half made happy by it, he left the magnificent 
apartment The servant led him into the maid servants’ room, and now, as 
yesterday, he must again play before the domestics. All kinds of witticisms were 
passed off against him, but yet his vanity was flattered too, and here also he 
received money. Very much pleased, he descended the steps. The grave 
gentleman with the severe countenance met him. 

“They really are making fun of thee!” was all that he said, and these words 
fell like poison into Christian’s cup of joy. 

On board, Peter Vieck received him with a wrathful countenance. 


“Where, in the name of all the devils, are you flying about?” asked he. “Are 
you become city musician? Down there below, in the little room, you can fiddle, 
but not before the lick-spittles, else it will go with a puff! Do you understand 
Peter Vieck?” 


Silent and dejected the boy stole below, down to his little cabin. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“Blum. — Well, is she there? 
Brand. — The fairy-queen, — yes, truly the fairy-queen.” 
The Suffering Woman, by Linz. 
“Prie! pour les vierges violées, 
Pour le prisonnier dans sa tour, 
Pour les femmes échevelées 
Qui vendent le doux nom d’amour!” 
VICTOR HUGO. 


EXTREMES resemble the points of a circle which lie the widest one from 
another. 

By the grave of one dear to us, we believe most certainly on immortality. 

Precisely at the moment when reality laid a destroying hand on all Christian’s 
hopes, his faith grew with every passing day. Every artist of whom the Count 
had told him on Saltholm haunted his brain. 

He had this winter read two books, — Albertus Julius and the Old Testament 
Both of them were the words of infallible truth, and in both of them was the 
struggle against difficulties rewarded by happy consequences. Albertus Julius 
found happiness upon his rocky island; the biblical history which was, indeed, 
the word of the Lord, gave him the same consolation. The shepherd-boy, the 
poor David, was the king of Israel; Job received again his health; the wicked 
Haman came to the gallows, whilst Esther bore the golden crown on her head by 
the side of her royal lord. 

“True genius always makes for itself a way!” had the Count said. “Good 
God!” prayed Christian, with childish mind, “give to me true genius! I will only 
make use of it for Thy honor.” 

For hours would he gaze in the star-bright evenings, full of devotion and 
confidence, to the brilliant lights in heaven. The astrologers believed that the 
stars of heaven had an influence upon the fate of men. This faith is now lost, and 
it is only the star upon the human breast which is possessed of such a power. 
Christian hoped for help from both of them, from the stars there above and from 
the star upon the Count’s breast, which shone just as splendidly. But, ah! no help 
came. 

One evening he sat thus sunk in thought in his dark cabin until he slept He 
then dreamed of the good lady Steffen-Margaret, who has been wholly forgotten 
by us. It seemed to him as if she led him by the hand over a dry desert, in which 
the earth was rent into great chasms, so that they were, at every step, in danger 


of falling in. They entered into a beautiful, blooming garden, where all was 
music and pure delight; and she gave him a silver fiddle. As he drew the bow 
across the strings, it overpowered all other instruments; the loud sound seemed 
to awaken him, and he found consolation and peace of mind in his dream. She 
whose image the Count had dispossessed, now stood like a good angel before his 
soul. It is true that she had not, like the Count, given him money, but, more 
friendly still, she had extended to him her hand, and had looked kindly into his 
eyes. He was most strangely affected, as he heard at that same moment a voice 
on the cabin steps, which was just like hers. She, perhaps, would already present 
herself as a powerful fairy to conduct him to happiness. He would have rushed 
toward her, but she came not alone; a sailor accompanied her, and inquired 
aloud, on entering, if there were any one there. But a strange feeling of distress 
fettered Christian’s tongue, and he remained silent “What have you got to say to 
me?” asked the sailor. “It depends upon you,” replied she, “whether body and 
soul shall go to eternal perdition.” 

“Are you all at once become a saint?” asked the seaman, smiling. 

“T must tell you everything which I have upon my mind,” said she, in a 
broken voice. Christian listened attentively, for now he thought certainly that she 
was about to speak of himself We will not turn our ear from the conversation of 
these two, who believed themselves to be alone, nor is there any need that we 
should do so. When we see in our garden walks one of those large frogs of 
which the repulsive exterior is disgusting to us, we draw back with abhorrence 
from the ugly animal; but if this same creature be pursued by an enemy, and 
utters its monotonous cry of distress, our repugnance is changed into 
compassion. How much stronger, then, must this sentiment be when the creature 
is one of our own species! Do not turn thine eyes away, because I will not 
conduct thee into a row of dancing odalisks in the shadow of the palm- trees, by 
the swelling shores of the Ganges, to show thee the image of such a fellow- 
being. Do not turn thine eyes away because I lead thee into the narrow cabin of a 
trading-vessel, not into the splendid court where counts and dukes long after one 
glance from the royal mistress. It is crime in its lowest estate, because poverty is 
its lot, that I will present to thee. Not in gold and silver shalt thou see it, but in its 
misery; see how it resembles the basilisk, which sees itself in the glass and rends 
every nerve. Most tragical is it to see the human nature humiliated to that of the 
beast, and how it, for the first time in its downward course, becomes aware that 
it was once the image of God upon earth. Hail to thee who art possessed of a 
home, who hast never been forsaken by Modesty! Thus happy was not this poor 
being! 


What poison can the sweet words of man distill into the heart of woman! Had 
you, twelve years ago, seen the slender maiden of sixteen with her eyes beaming 
with pure life enjoyment, you would have thought on Semele — on her who 
waited for Jupiter in all his glory, and when the beloved one appeared, not as a 
sun to warm, but as a consuming fire, she became ashes in his arms — the image 
of beauty was dust and earth! 

We believe no longer in ghosts; we believe no longer that the dead in their 
white garments appear to the living at the hour of midnight We see them yet in 
the great cities. By moonlight, when the cold north wind passes over the snow, 
and we wrap ourselves closer in our cloaks, we see white-garmented female 
beings in light summer-dresses, beckoning, float past us. The poisonous 
atmosphere of the grave breathes from these figures: trust not the roses on their 
cheeks, for the death’s head is painted; their smiles are the smiles of despair or 
of intoxication. They are dead, are more horribly dead than our deceased ones. 
The soul is interred; the bodies go like evil spirits hither and thither, seeking for 
human blood like the vampire, that they may nourish themselves thereby. They 
therefore hang even upon the poorest man, upon the coarsest churl, on those 
from whom even men draw back. They are horrible, unhappy ghosts, which do 
not descend into their graves with the morning twilight. No, for then they are 
followed home by the dreams of despair, which sit like nightmares on their 
breasts, and sing to them of the scorn of men and of a better life here on earth — 
and tears stream down the painted cheeks. To chase away the dreams, they seize 
upon the cup, and the poisoned stamp of death stands the next night, when they 
go forth, yet more deeply impressed on their countenances. 

“Save me! I am yet only half dead! There are moments in which I still feel 
that I have yet a soul living within me!” is oftentimes the cry of such an unhappy 
being; but every one flies away horrified who hears the voice out of the grave, 
and she, the half-dead one, has no longer strength to throw from her the coffin- 
lid of her circumstances and the heavy earth of sin. 

“Save me!” were also the first words which Christian heard from her lips in 
the cabin; she whom he had regarded as a rich and noble lady, she whom we 
know as one of those night wanderers. “I am sunk in shame!” said she. “No one 
esteems me — I no longer esteem myself; therefore, save me, Sdren! I have 
honestly divided my money with you; I yet am possessed of forty dollars. Marry 
me, and take me away out of this woe, and out of this misery! Take me to a place 
where nobody will know me, where you may not be ashamed of me! I will work 
for you like a slave, till the blood comes out at my finger-ends. O take me away 
with you! In a year’s time it may be too late.” 

“Should I take you to my old father and mother?” said the sailor. 


“T will kiss the dust from their feet; they may beat me, and I will bear it 
without a murmur — will patiently bear every blow! I am already old, that I 
know — I shall soon be eight- and-twenty: but it is an act of mercy which I 
beseech from you. If you will not do it, nobody else will; and then I must drink, 
drink so much till my brain reels, and I thus forget how unfortunate I have made 
myself!” 

“Ts that the very important thing that you have got to tell me?” remarked the 
sailor, with a cold indifference. 

Her tears, her sighs, and her words of despair sunk deep into Christian’s heart 
A visionary image vanished, and with its vanishing he saw the dark side of a 
naked reality. 

He found himself again alone. 

A few days after this the ice had to be hewn away from the channel. Christian 
and the sailor struck their axes deeply into the firm ice, so that it broke into great 
pieces. Something white hung fast to the ice in the opening; the sailor enlarged 
the opening, and then a female corpse presented itself, dressed in white as for a 
ball. She had amber beads round her neck, gold earrings, and she held her hands 
closely folded against her breast as if for prayer. It was Steffen-Margaret 
Christian could not forget the sight; it was the last picture to the history of that 
evening in the cabin. What had not his godfather taught him the last time that 
they were together in Svendborg!— “Enjoy the pleasures of life whilst you can 
do so, that you may not have to weep when your head is gray because you have 
no sins! Better is it to have enjoyed life too much, than afterward to sigh in 
solitude because one has not enjoyed whilst one was able to do so.” 

He now understood the demon-like sentiment of these words, attached 
himself more closely to his God, and prayed “Deliver us from evil!” 

On the evening after her visit to the sailor she had thrown herself under the 
ice, in the opening made around the ship. The consuming fire of despair which 
bumed in her bosom had been extinguished by the cold flood. 

Christian no longer put confidence in his dreams, because the world had no 
fairies, as in his fairy-tales. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


“Farewell! a wanderer forth am I! 
Ah, in vain! the curtain doth not stir! 
She sleeps, she dreams, my image in her eye.” 
H. HEINE. 


THE light breaks through the thick leaves of the flower in all colors which we 
know, now red, now blue, and now in other shades. With equal power shines 
God in all things which are created; like light into the flower beams His 
Almighty power from the whole creation. The whole is a miraculous work like 
each single portion, but we are accustomed to it, and therefore we find it quite 
common. Imaginary stories are only unnatural from the breaking of the thread, 
from the want of that wise arrangement which we have daily before our eyes in 
the great divine story in which we ourselves live and act, “It does not go on here 
in the world as it does in the tales which people have told one!” sighed Christian. 
“Here there are no powerful fairies!” 

But here there is a God, who is more powerful than all fairies. Everything 
which surrounds us testifies of His wisdom, — that which dwells within us of 
His goodness. 

“In about fourteen days,” said Peter Vieck, “we will again get the Lucie under 
way! She has enjoyed winter pleasure enough in Copenhagen!” 

They were to make the voyage back to Svendborg; it was now the first of 
March. Christian felt himself troubled at the thought of home; the remembrance 
of it was always to him as if he had had a hateful dream. He thought that he must 
remain in Copenhagen; he believed that here fortune at length would be 
favorable to him. 

“If I were to get on shore and into the crowd in the streets, bow could they 
ever find me? I must do so on the day before we sail, and then they will not have 
time to seek after me. But then, who will there be to care for me? Yet people will 
not let me die of hunger if I am quite forlorn, and that the dear God will not 
wholly permit!” 

Whilst this idea was maturing itself more and more in his soul, he felt at the 
same time gnawing pangs of conscience on account of the ingratitude which, by 
this conduct, he should show toward Peter Vieck, who had been always so kind 
and friendly toward him. This feeling of guilt urged him to be still more zealous 
in his service in order to please him. 


“Perhaps the Count only waits for my taking such a step,” thought he to 
himself, “that he may convince himself how great is my desire for music! If I 
only take it, then he will help me.” This thought was a weighty and conclusive 
argument, and thus at length he was satisfied with his resolve of leaving the ship 
the night before they set sail, and of resigning all the rest into the hands of the 
dear God. 

The last afternoon was now come in which the ship had yet to lie in harbor. 
Christian stood by the anchor and looked toward the house in which Naomi 
lived. The most beautiful spring flowers filled the windows. The magnificent 
growth of South Africa could not appear in a richer variety of coloring than did 
these flowers to our little seaman. In the midst of his poverty, on the eve of 
becoming even yet more forlorn than he already was, he yet dreamed of the 
splendor with which he was to decorate his castle when he had become rich; how 
it should all be, like that before him, adorned with beautiful flowers; and Naomi, 
in gold and silk, should adorn the glory of all. He then again thought on Peter 
Vieck, and that this was the last evening on which they were to be together. This 
thought lay like a stone upon his heart “Is it with you as it is with the hens, that 
you have got the pip?” asked Peter Vieck; “you will soon now get back to 
Svendborg, and Lucie will receive you joyfully. You may well be fond of her.” 

“Yes, very well!” said Christian, and the state of excitement in which he was 
filled his eyes with tears. 

“What the devil are you now crying again about?” asked Peter Vieck in 
amazement “You have at last shipped saltwater; I cannot have you with me on 
board, — I have often enough thought so.” 

Christian became burning hot To be sure he was thinking about leaving Peter 
Vieck, but that Peter should withdraw his hand from him was an idea that had 
never occurred to him. Peter Vieck’s words, therefore, extremely shocked him. 

“T am not going to throw you overboard,” said Peter Vieck, drawing the boy 
kindly toward him; “you are a good youth; I have a great affection for you; but 
for the sea you are good for nothing, — that I have seen long enough.” 

Christian wished that he was able to contradict the captain. “Now, properly, 
you ought to have a good trimming,” continued Peter Vieck; “for I have very 
well deserved that you should have told me what you had in your mind. I have 
long wished to talk with you about it, but something or other always came in the 
way. Now you shall get as good as you deserve.” 

Did Peter Vieck know all? did he know that Christian had the intention of 
leaving the vessel this night? The sinner with the heavy conscience cast down 
his eyes. 


“That night when we were set fast on Saltholm,” continued Peter Vieck, 
“when you sat musing over the fire and talked with the Count about what sort of 
a fine fellow you would like to be, Peter Vieck was not asleep, although he lay 
with his eyes closed. I heard also all the stuff that he crammed your head with, 
and which you were foolish enough to believe. I heard also how you made your 
confession, and at last how you supplicated. That was downright simple of you, 
but at that time I determined to release you. I cannot make use of you, yet I will 
not therefore let you drive before the stream. Neither shall you go to your 
parents — that’s true. I will put you as an apprentice to Mr. Knepus in Odense: 
he is a man who understands music, and from him you will learn what is right 
Then we shall see what you are good for.” 

Christian pressed his hand. 

“Tf you only will not grow melancholy!” said Peter Vieck. “If anything good 
comes out of you, it will heartily please me, but as a sailor you are good for 
nothing.” 

Christian was ready to cry when he thought on that which he had been about 
to do this very night; it lay heavy on his heart, but he did not dare to confess his 
fault. He was to learn music, to live for music! His highest wish was fulfilled, 
and the help came from Peter Vieck, from him to whom he had never expressed 
it! He kneeled down in the dark corner of the cabin and thanked the dear, good 
God for his happiness. 

At break of day the cable rolled along the bulwarks, and the Lucie was got out 
of the harbor. Christian glanced up joyfully, and yet pensively, toward Naomi’s 
windows. “To-day up there they will talk about nothing else than that we are no 
longer lying in harbor,” thought he. “Poor Steffen-Maigaret, who would so 
willingly have sailed with us!” 

The ship glided slowly out of the harbor. 

“Our captain has sailed,” said the gouvernante, as she looked out of the 
window. “There lies another vessel in his place, a ship from Bornholm with 
clocks.” 

“That is very good,” answered Naomi; “then the ship- boy is away also. He 
was so troublesome and conceited! I saw him as a child; his parents lived near 
us, and one day he played with me. That is now many years ago, and yet he 
rushed directly into our room. I fancy, certainly, that he is not quite right in his 
head. You cannot think how he tormented me on the drive over the ice! it really 
grieved me that I was obliged to seem so unkind to him, but I could not do 
otherwise.” 

“Tt would be, however, very interesting if he really did possess a great talent 
for music, and found an opportunity of cultivating it,” said the gouvernante. 


“Klaus Schall, who composed the beautiful music to ‘Bluebeard,’ was a poor 
boy when he got a place in the dancing-school at the theatre; he thus became a 
dancer, and is now one of the most celebrated composers.” 

“That sounds just like a novel,” said Naomi; “but I like it a deal better when 
the heroes at the end of the story remain unfortunate: that is much more 
interesting!” 


CHAPTER XxXI. 


“Be it not beautiful, it certainly is true.” — WESSEL. 

WE must now betake ourselves to Odense, the capital of Funen, which at that 
time had a much stronger character of simplicity than now. There were here in 
those days many old houses with thick walls; bass-reliefs above the windows, 
massy balustrades to the steps, which were furnished with clumsy copper roofs 
nailed fast to the walls. Upon one house were to be seen the twelve apostles 
carved in wood; on another, characteristic heads with outstretched tongues, 
which terminated the timbers. On the contrary, the city at that time wanted that 
excellent means of preventing the return of the dead, and securing themselves 
from hobgoblins, which was reserved for the discovery of a later time. 
Nowadays, if one goes into the burial-ground of St Knud’s Church, one cannot 
truly exclaim with the poet, — 


“The grass waves lightly o’er these graves,” — 
because all the graves here are flagged, — flagged as completely as the 
streets of the city. The survivors, who retain a careful memory of their dead, 
weed out every blade of grass which makes its appearance between the well-laid 
stones. 

As before said, Odense was not possessed of this remarkable feature in the 
year 1816, when we visited the city in the company of Christian; the old 
appearance of things was as yet unchanged. The old antique balconies looked 
quite romantic with their citizen ladies; the guilds, when they changed their 
herbergs, had their shields borne in procession through the city, with a harlequin 
at their head; and on Easter morning the people went still upon the Nuns’ Hill to 
see the sun dance, because Christ had arisen from the grave. It almost always 
happened, to be sure, that then a cloud covered the sun and the dancing was not 
to be seen, yet every one believed in his heart that it had danced behind the 
cloud. 

One of the smallest churches in Odense was that of St John, and yet this is the 
one of which the people say that the sibyl who visited King Solomon prophesied 
that it would sometime sink when it was filled with people. A gallery connects 
the church with the castle, to the garden of which the church-yard adjoins; close 
beside the latter lie several houses, in one of which dwelt Mr. Knepus. 

A reddish-brown suit, consisting of breeches, waistcoat, and coat, with great 
metal buttons, was his every-day apparel; to which a wig with a pig-tail, a little 


three-cornered hat, and a walking-stick with a magnificent head of amber, 
furnished the ornamental part. Odense possessed at that time many examples of 
this kind of original figures belonging to a bygone century. Mr. Knepus did not 
permit his clothes to be purified by beating and brushing — they suffered 
enough without that, said he; and the first visit made us acquainted with his 
appearance in this respect. 

It was in the last days of April when Christian, with his little bundle under his 
arm, and the letter of introduction from Peter Vieck in his hand, stood upon two 
stone steps and knocked with the iron knocker upon the ever closed door. 

A thin lady, with fluttering and somewhat dirty cap-ribbons, opened the door. 
That was Mrs. Knepus. 

“You are, probably, Mr. Peter Vieck’s foster-son?” said she, welcoming him, 
pressed his hand, and conducted him amid a torrent of words through the long 
passage, which was not very cleanly swept, but which yet was strewn with fresh 
sand. Two old grave-stones, which, on the breaking up of the church of the Grey 
Brothers, had been purchased together with several monumental tablets, 
omamented the naked walls, and one did not rightly know whether here one was 
in a chapel or in a dwelling-house. 

“We lead a very quiet life here,” said the lady; “the shooting-club and the 
king’s birthday are the only two festivals in which Knepus takes any part He 
amuses himself, as you will see, in his own way.” 

With this the man himself made his appearance. He wore a dirty, yellow 
night-cap on his bald, pointed head, and a somewhat narrow overcoat, which did 
the duty of a sleeping coat, for it was bound round the waist with a leathern belt 
A pair of drawers completed the whole costume of the shriveled legs. 

The married couple made use of the pronoun you in addressing each other. 

Mrs. Knepus had prepared the garret which looked toward the castle-garden 
for Christian. To be sure this was the library and the store-room of the house; but 
people must manage as well as they could, and it would not do to bring him 
down into the lower story, where the lady herself slept. He, therefore, must have 
one of the garrets, whilst Mr. Knepus himself had the other. 

Already at eight o’clock, seeing it was yet winter, Mr. Knepus went to bed in 
order to be up early in the morning. Mrs. Knepus and the maid-servant were a 
quarter of an hour later. Christian, so early as the first evening, was initiated into 
the peculiarities of the family. 

The walls of one room were pasted over with caricatures, and round about 
hung all kinds of instruments. Upon a shelf playthings were hung; but the child 
for which these were intended, Mr. Knepus himself, lay in bed. Upon a table 
before him steamed a spirit lamp, with a little punchbowl. The child, from time 


to time, took a draught and looked through a perspective-glass. The servant 
changed the pictures when Mr. Knepus nodded with his head, and his wife read 
aloud to him in one of the German classics. These Mr. Knepus called his 
“childish hours,” and he had them every evening. As soon as he sunk his head 
weariedly upon the pillow, and returned no answer to the question of his wife, 
“Art thou sleeping, my little lamb?” she and the servant glided softly out of the 
room, and were their own masters. 

Thus also now lay Mr. Knepus in his bed, and as the company this evening 
was so numerous, he proposed a game at forfeits, in which he in bed, and the rest 
out of it, could take part; and which, according to his opinion, must be 
uncommonly amusing. Christian was sentenced to give Mrs. Knepus a kiss 
under the great carpet, which her husband threw over her. The good Christian 
closed his eyes and commended himself to God. At length he received a glass of 
punch, and in the end went to his room in the most cheerful state of mind. His 
chamber was a low little room under the steep roof, which, yet well furnished, 
strongly reminded him of Peter Vieck’s cabin. The greater part of the room was 
occupied as a great repository, in which were arranged the collected works of 
Wieland, Schulzen’s “Handbook of Medicine,” and the remainder entirely 
musical works. An ancient grave-stone, that had its origin also in the now 
disappeared convent of the Grey Brothers, stood with all its saintly images at the 
foot of his somewhat short bedstead, composed of an old arm-chair and a 
kneading-trough. Behind the grave-stone hung a smoked salmon and several 
pounds of candles; just beside stood a butter-cask: two chairs and a table 
completed the whole of his chamber furniture. 

“Now I have arranged everything quite conveniently,” said Mrs. Knepus, as 
she conducted the young inmate to his chamber. “In the table-drawer you can 
keep your clean linen; and here, under your bed, is a knapsack in which you can 
put your dirty things; because order must rule in everything. Mr. Knepus goes, to 
be sure, always below to the pump to wash himself; but a young man like you 
shall have everything as it ought to be. Here you have a beer-bottle with water; 
you can, perhaps, pour the water over your hands out of the window when you 
wash yourself: when opportunity occurs we will buy a wash-basin. Our looking- 
glasses are too big for this room; you must manage with this box — there is a 
very pretty looking-glass in the lid. About six your coffee will be sent to you in 
bed; you must not get up earlier.” 

Christian was now alone in his new home: he felt himself tranquil, and was 
happy to be now on the way to his fortune. He opened his window, and looked in 
the clear moonlight over the little court in the castle-garden. Between the thick 
old trees there lay a green lawn, amid which was a little lake. Two swans floated 


upon the water and bowed their long necks over their backs. All was solemnly 
still; the moon shone upon the little lake in which the swans floated. Christian 
looked at them, he thought of all that he had lived through, and the world 
appeared to be all at once like an entire romance; the swans upon the water were 
the fairies of the solitude, who knew of his happiness and of his gratitude. 

From the following morning Christian’s time was divided in the very wisest 
manner. Out of the house he was to enjoy the usual school instruction, in 
common with several other boys; but at home he studied Turk’s “Short Advice 
to the Thorough-bass player.” 

“Order must rule in everything,” said Mr. Knepus, and, according to his 
notion, order governed his whole house. He went only at certain hours to his 
beloved helpmate, and then she was always knitting, spinning, or sewing very 
industriously, that is to say, as long as he was there; as soon, however, as the few 
minutes of his visit were past, the needle rested, so did the knitting and spinning. 
A poor woman prepared the yarn which Mrs. Knepus exhibited as her house 
industry; but why should not poverty enjoy the advantage? Why should she 
make her own life so miserable? She then read romances out of the two 
circulating libraries of the city, and followed the advance of literature as well as 
she could in a provincial town. 

Christian was now in full activity; and it was part of his duty also to attend his 
principal when he went out a-fishing, and be helpful to his wife to lay straws 
before the door. If the lady saw afterward that the straws were disarranged, then 
she knew that her maid-servant had been to the dance. Up in her own chamber 
she had an old piano-forte, on the inner side of whose lid were pasted pictures of 
shepherds and shepherdesses that danced to the sound of flutes and shawms. Ah, 
how gladly would he have played, only with one hand, a lively air upon it! But 
the choral notes presented to him their great heads, and cried incessantly to him, 
like Mr. Knepus, “Always slow! nicely slow!” Bach and Handel, names which 
he had never before heard, now sounded continually as musical saints before his 
ears. O what a deal was there yet to hear and to learn! 

In the month of June occurred that one festival in which Mr. Knepus was 
accustomed to take part It was the so- called shooting-club — a festivity which, 
even until the present day, has maintained all its peculiarities. In the early 
morning hour marched the honorable body of citizens, with Turkish music at 
their head, out of the city to the shooting- ground. Triumphal arches adorned the 
whole way, and the western gate was ornamented with garlands and inscriptions. 
All schools, all workshops make this a holiday; and when, in the evening, the 
train reénters the city, the windows of the streets through which the procession 
passes are filled with spectators. 


Exactly on this day Peter Vieck came to the city, to visit Mr and Mrs. 
Knepus; or, perhaps, rather to see how it went on with Christian. 

“T have brought a little anker of beer out of Stettin,” said he, “and a box of 
confections. I think Mr and Mrs. Knepus will do me the favor to accept them. It 
is now, perhaps, twelve years since I was here last, and yet I find no little 
Knepus! However, it may yet come; but then we must give the mother a vivat!” 

Mrs. Knepus laughed aloud at the witty conceit of the ship’s captain. 

“Knepus is gone to-day with the guild!” said she; “you must accompany me 
there.” 

“Now, if I know the Odense men right, they will make more holes in the 
bottles than in the target,” said Peter Vieck. “Where do you think, now, one 
should have the safest place out there? I think just before the target; because, at 
twenty paces’ distance, one might easily get a stray bullet in the body. But 
however, I say, how does it go on with the youth? He conducts himself well, 
does he?” 

“O, he is so good, and, at the same time, so heartily innocent! There is 
nothing to say against him,” replied Mrs. Knepus. 

“To say against him! No, that I should not expect, else I should have taught 
him different,” said Peter Vieck, somewhat sore on the subject “He is now upon 
the shooting-ground. You should only see how well the green bow of ribbons on 
his hat becomes him! He carried the king’s cup, the silver goblet, before the 
procession. There was a great strife about this honor, because the last year’s 
crown-prince — that is, he whose shot is second only to that of the king’s shot 
— wished for it: but Knepus was the conqueror; his scholar carried the goblet.” 
At this moment the servant-girl entered the room, quite out of breath. The 
washerwoman’s little boy, she said, was come to bring the news which his 
mother had heard from the city watchman, that Mr. Knepus had shot near to the 
bull’s-eye, that only the gunsmith could excel him; but that he had missed his 
shot, and therefore that Mr. Knepus was king. 

“Ah, no!” said Mrs. Knepus, heartily glad; “he had better be crown-prince, 
because it costs so much to be king, for then he must treat folks. The crown- 
prince gets a soup- ladle, and that we are very much in want of.” 

“We must go out!” said Peter Vieck; “I conduct the queen.” He offered the 
lady his arm. “We shall get on by degrees, for my legs are quite in tune for the 
procession.” Toward evening the windows were seen to be filled with spectators. 
The shooting was ended, and the target was, according to a certain form, put up 
to sale; and then, as was the old custom, given up to the street-boys, that they 
might carry it through the city. Six of the greatest and strongest, having 
beforehand strengthened themselves with brandy, took the target on their backs; 


two courageous comrades mounted then upon it, plundered the triumphal arches, 
and thus, adorned with garlands and inscriptions, were borne in triumph through 
the city, whilst the whole mob of boys shouted, and with green branches in their 
hands followed the procession. At length they arranged themselves in double 
rows, to receive the honorable body of citizens, who advanced to the music of a 
full band. 

The king, and the two who had made the next best shots, the crown-prince 
and the heir-apparent, with ribbon-scarfs covered with silver spangles across the 
shoulder, opened the procession, and before them walked the youth who bore the 
silver cup. With proud ostentation Christian carried this before his master. 

“That is my husband!” said Mrs. Knepus, in the excess of her joy, not being 
able to say more. 

“Yes, now he has the cup,” said Peter Vieck, “he must pour out for the 
others.” 

Christian glanced, highly delighted, toward all the windows and over all the 
crowd of people. 

Upon all the stone steps stood the spectators, thickly thronged one against 
another, and all eyes beamed with joy There was a very dense crowd of people at 
the comer of one of the streets, and amid the human mass there stood 
prominently forth a man of pale and sickly appearance; he looked fixedly at 
Christian, and nodded to him kindly as to an acquaintance. 

“Lord Jesus!” sighed the boy, and cast his eyes to the ground. It was really his 
father — his father, who perished in the war — whom he saw! He cast his eyes 
once more upon the man. Yes, there stood aloft on the steps, strikingly visible 
amid the crowd, his father, whom he had wept as dead. Christian’s hands 
trembled, and he had almost let the silver cup fall. The exultation which 
surrounded him was only a hateful clamor in his ear. 

The procession advanced toward the club-house, where the festivities were to 
be closed by a three days’ ball Health upon health was to be drunk, whilst 
trumpeters stood and blew through the windows; and a harlequin, with a 
blackened face and a fool’s bell in his hand, did his utmost for the amusement of 
the people. 

As soon as the procession had entered the club-saloon, the boys with the 
target, upon which the lively dioscuri still maintained their places, moved off to 
the house of the king of the shooting, where his wife courtesied to them, and 
then to the burgomaster’s and the city director’s, attended still by all the boys 
who followed the train, swinging green branches in the air. It was the marching 
wood, as Macbeth saw it Whilst this went on in the street, Christian found 
himself in the club-saloon, amid all the festal company: hundreds of his equals 


envied him his happiness. But he stood there unsusceptible of the gladness that 
surrounded him, for that pale, smiling countenance which he had seen in the 
throng, had petrified his very vitals. 

“T have seen my father!” said he, in silent horror; “and yet he is dead, and my 
mother is again married! It was no accidental resemblance which deceived me; 
no! it was himself! He actually looked at me — nodded to me! O, it is horrible!” 

It was eleven o’clock when he again found himself in his solitary chamber. 
With an anxiety which would otherwise have been foreign to him, he looked 
round his room; each dark corner terrified him, and that old grave-stone which 
served him as a screen had now, for the first time, something unearthly about it 
The portraits of the pastor, with his three wives and children, stared ghost-like 
down upon him from the canvas. The carved, brightly painted images of saints 
had a demon-like appearance, and for this reason he covered them with his 
clothes. He extinguished the candle, but still the ugly shapes nodded to him, now 
seeming to look down upon him from the wall, and now through the window. He 
could not sleep; he heard every stroke of the bell and steeple-clock toll the hour 
of midnight He then suddenly heard a scraping sound at the window; at any 
other time he would have paid no attention to it but now! — He covered himself 
in bed, and looked toward the window: the head of a human being was moving 
before it “My fancy deceives me,” said he to himself He threw a second glance 
toward the window. 

But now he saw plainly a white figure; it tapped softly at the window, and 
called him by his name. His hair stood up for terror; like one turned to stone, he 
sat up in his bed. 

He now recognized the voice: it was that of Mrs. Knepus. 

To be sure it was very easy to mount up to this low room; a ladder of but a 
moderate length sufficed for this; but yet why did she come this way, and at this 
hour? 

He sprung out of bed and opened the window. Really and truly it was the 
mistress of the house who stood there upon the ladder. - In the old song about 
the beautiful Agnete, it says, “Above she was a lady fair, below she was a fish:” 
but of Mrs. Knepus it might be said, “Above it was white calico, below soft 
cotton cloth.” 

“T terrify you to death,” said she, in a low, laughing voice; “but help me in!” 

Christian shoved a chair below the window, took the lady by the hand, and 
assisted her thus to enter, without comprehending what could be the purport of 
this nocturnal visit “I must steal,” said the lady, as she boldly swung herself into 
our hero’s chamber, who presented himself to her in that self-same nightly 
costume in which Gil Blas and other heroes have stood. 


The slightly swept passage, on which the sand had the day before been 
freshly strewn, the domestic industry of the lady during the few minutes when 
her husband was in her company, and the other little characteristics which we 
have already seen in her, have presented a rapid sketch of the interior condition 
of the Knepus family. This night-wandering is a supplementary addition, to 
make up for what is defective in the other. 

The servant-maid could not manage to make the quantity of butter which Mrs. 
Knepus allowed for weekly consumption hold out, and this the mistress said was 
only owing to her wastefulness; and that she might prove the truth of this, she 
laid a wager of three marks with the girl that she would make the allotted portion 
of butter last out the week. But, in order that the lady might not go and eke out 
the quantity from that which was in the store-room, which, as we know, was 
Christian’s bedroom, the servant was to keep the key when he was gone to bed. 
The lady, however, found herself short in her calculation; but for all that she 
would not lose her wager, because upon that depended three marks and her 
reputation. From this cause she vaulted, at this hour of night, through the 
window into the little garret, — to steal from herself. 

“T am in a horrible situation,” said she: “if anybody saw me getting through 
the window in this way, what would they say? But I do it on account of my 
honor, and ‘to the pure all things are pure!’” 

And the lady helped herself to the butter. 


CHAPTER XxXll. 


“Dost thou think that I go away with as cheerful a temper as I had when I came? I have nothing more 
left here in the world — no wife — no child, nobody, who will take care of me in my old age! — one more 
kiss — it is the last.... Now I must go; I shall never see thee again — never! O God! watch over my child!” 

— The Sailor: a Comedy. 


IT was already bright day when Christian awoke at hearing his own name. He 
opened his eyes; Peter Vieck stood before his bed, and behind him he saw the 
figure of yesterday. It was his father — his father, who was believed to be dead! 

“Tt is I,” said Peter Vieck, “and where you see me there are no ghosts! Your 
father is not dead — here you have him living before you. I did not dare to let 
him go alone to you — you are no hero; there flows a little of the tailor’s blood 
in your veins. I mean nothing amiss,” said he to the tailor, and offered him his 
hand. 

The father pressed the son to his heart, and wept as he had done on the 
morning when he parted from him. 

It was not until dinner that they came to know the true history of his fate. The 
escort of the cannon had actually fallen, as the sergeant had written to Marie. 

“Nobody knew,” continued the tailor, “that in the morning I had been carried 
away from my position, and thrust against a Swedish horse which had lost its 
rider. I was hemmed in so closely that I could only move my fingers — all 
around me was one firm mass. I had already lost consciousness, as the Swedes 
endeavored to cut for themselves a passage from behind. I was ready to sink; had 
I fallen I must, without the least chance of salvation, have been trodden to death, 
and for that reason I made every effort with my last strength to mount the horse. 
Now, I never had been a horseman: it was the impulse to save my own life 
which set me upon the horse. The Swedish cavalry now galloped back along the 
ditch, whilst ours fired sharply upon them. My horse followed the other horses. 
The balls of my comrades flew about my ears, and before I could well look 
around me I halted under the mound, among the Swedes. My countrymen had 
not spared the enemy — me they spared, as far as life was concerned. The 
Cossacks had taken several prisoners: I was placed among them. These inhuman 
beings fastened us together by the thumbs, and then drove us away like cattle for 
slaughter. My mind had always been attracted toward the south, but I was 
compelled to go another way, compelled to bear the winter’s cold of the Russian 
snow-fields — a cold, of which we in Denmark can form no idea. Yes, I could 
write a whole book about that which I there heard and saw; but I would only 
relate how, at last, I came out of captivity. I discovered in Russia how well off 


we are here in Denmark. Denmark is a summer land after one has experienced 
the cold of the forests of Russia. When the war was at an end I obtained my 
freedom, and I wrote the tidings directly home, but the letter must never have 
been received. I set out on my homeward way, but I bore already the seeds of 
disease within me. I lay for almost nine months in the hospital at Mietau. From 
this place I sent a letter by a travelling journeyman to Liebau, that it might be 
sent forward thence by the first Danish ship; yet this letter also was lost I thought 
of Funen, on all the joyful hours which I had spent there: I longed for Marie, and 
thee, my dear son. Painful remorse tormented me for having left you; for three 
long years I had heard nothing of you! I now set out on foot from Mietau to 
Liebau — there was no ship there. I went onward to Memel, from Memel to 
Konigsberg. But it was as if I were doomed never to reach you — when I got 
there the last ship had just sailed. At length, therefore, I went with the first 
whaler, and came to Helsing6r, wandered through Zealand, and came again to 
Funen. O! I rejoiced like a child! I would tell them about the battle at 
Bornhoved, of the march toward Russia, and of what I had seen and had 
suffered. Ah, how I longed for Marie, and thee, my Christian! I arrived at 
Orebak — was weary and hungry. I determined to call at the house of the rich 
farmer, whose brother’s representative I was: he could most likely tell me how 
things were at Svendborg. I entered the parlor — there sat the farmer, and rocked 
a little child in a cradle. 

““Good evening,’ said I; and he asked who I was. 

““A dead man!’ I replied; ‘but when you see that he is put together out of 
flesh and blood you perhaps will not be frightened at him.’ And I related to him 
how the report of my death had been false. 

““Lord Jesus!’ said he, in a tone so horror-stricken that I myself grew afraid. 

“Is my wife dead?’ inquired I, anxiously. With that he seized my hand, and 
besought me immediately to leave the house, and again to go out of the country. 
‘Here is money for you!’ said he, as he gave me fifty dollars: ‘how could any 
one imagine that you still lived? Marie is now my wife — the child here in the 
cradle is ours. There she comes! Do not let her see you!’ And he drew me out 
with him into the garden. 

“She did not see my face, for I did not turn round. How could she so soon 
marry again! I know very well what I felt, but I said not one word. I inquired 
after thee, my son, and learned that the Lord had requited thee for that which I 
had suffered. Thee would I yet once more see, and then forth into the wide 
world, toward the south, where I once was so happy. Yesterday I came here to 
Odense; I sought thee out, but the door was fast — everybody was out on the 
shoot- ground. Just as I was about to go out there the procession met me. Thou 


wast the bearer of the king’s prize, people told me, and I saw thee carrying the 
cup in thy hand, walking before the train. Didst thou recognize me? I saluted 
thee. Last night I slept at the public-house. I there met with two journeymen, 
who to-morrow set out on their way to Germany; I make one in their company. 
We shall not then see one another again in this life, my good son, for I shall 
never more return home. Be honest and cheerful, and give pleasure to the good 
people who have taken to thee, thou poor fellow! If thy mother do not learn it 
from others, do not thou betray to her that I am yet living. Such tidings as those 
would only fall heavily upon her heart, and I shall ever love her.” 

He embraced his son. 

“One must take the world as it is,” said Peter Vieck; “if she goes thus with 
me, I go thus with her! — one must sail before the wind. As regards the boy, we 
will hope that sometime something will be made of him. For my sea-Lucie he is 
good for nothing; but my land-Lucie, the charming girl, she thinks a deal of him. 
I will make a brave fellow out of him, and then she can afterward take him, if 
she like to do so. They already write to one another. She has learned from her 
father German, as well as history; and now she shall learn some dress-making. I 
shall have her boarded and taught here in Odense; in six weeks she will be here.” 

Christian smiled at this intelligence, and it warmed his heart The good, kind 
Lucie, was then his bride! — he had never yet thought on that She was the cause 
of his happiness; unless she had interceded for him, things would have been very 
sad with him. His father’s history led him to his own; in this the star of fortune 
was ascending, in the other it was setting: but rising and setting are in our 
fortunes just as much relative ideas as are the rising and the setting of the sun 
and the stars. It is only our own point of view which determines these. 

If the road to that happiness which natural as well as positive religion 
promises to us leads from earth to a nobler star, and from that to one still more 
developed, more closely related to us, then is the whole unfolded life nothing 
more than a great journey of education, a wandering from land to land into the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Our earthly journeyings are a feeble, despicable image of 
this great flight We make acquaintance, win for ourselves friends, from whom 
we rend ourselves with tears, because it feels to us painful that we shall not meet 
again; we are constrained to live hours, days, with people who are our torment, 
and after our separation from them they float before us like original points: that 
which gives us the greatest anxiety shapes itself only into a brilliant point. From 
the heavenly city, the goal of our endeavors, we may perhaps sometime look 
down upon our starry heaven, to which brilliant points our earth also belongs; we 
shall recognize her as the home of our first existence, and all the remembrances 
of our own childhood will float before us. How may it then be with those with 


whom we have here spent our best hours in indissoluble attachment? Wherever 
they may still also be abiding they will remember these hours, and hope joyfully 
for a meeting again. When in those dwellings of peace in other spheres, higher 
worlds of education, we recall in memory former years of life, it will be to us as 
if we here looked back to a so-called great journey. We glance upon the map: 
Paris! yes, there I was for four months! Rome, there I lived for half a year; and 
we feel the yearning wherewith we remember those persons with whom we 
became then acquainted, only to part from them so soon: and yet this yearning 
disturbs not the enjoyment of our present happiness. On the great journey 
through eternity we should learn not only to love single persons in particular 
places. We are no citizens of the earth but citizens of heaven. The human heart is 
no comet, whose beams only point in one direction, but a sun which is equally 
bright on all sides. 

These thoughts, although he might not be so clearly conscious of them, filled 
the mind of the poor father and afforded him a certain resignation. 

Late in the evening he bade them all adieu. Christian accompanied him 
toward the street in which the herberg lay. 

“Farewell, my son!” said he to him. “When thou seest the stork arrive and fly 
away again, then think on me! Whenever I see the creature, I will think on our 
little room in Svendborg, where we used to look up to the nest, and I will then 
beg of the stork to salute my son wherever I have to find my bread in the world. 
Farewell, my dear boy, my beloved child!” and he kissed him with weeping 
eyes. “No, thou shalt not go back alone! I will spend with thee the few moments 
that yet remain!” And he went back again with Christian toward the church-yard 
where Mr. Knepus’s house lay. That was the last farewell between father and 
son. 

Next moming at sunrise there went three foot-travellers out of the western 
gate; they were on their way to Assen, in order to go thence to the duchy of 
Schleswig. Among these three was Christian’s father. 


CHAPTER XxXlll. 


5) 


“La jeunesse est le temps des illusions.’ 
VOLTAIRE. 


“Pretty art thou: 
That knowest thou 
Rather too well; — 
Didst thou but know it 
Not quite so well, 
Better wouldst show it.” 
FR. RUCKERT. 


A ROUND the castle-garden of Odense there wound a foot-path, which led from 
one end of the city to the other. On this way Christian and Lucie often went 
when they visited each other. It was in August, and Lucie had now been some 
weeks in the city to learn the dress-making business, according to Peter Vieck’s 
arrangement The sun was on the edge of the horizon, no one could look at it 
without being dazzled by its splendor. 

“Does it not look as if it came down to us?” said Lucie. “If it really came, and 
were not greater than it seems to be, I would run there and look at it.” 

“And I would run a thousand miles for it,” said Christian, “but I would be the 
first that got to see it; and not many should follow me. Then everybody would 
talk about it, and my name would get into all the newspapers.” 

“What good could that do thee?” replied Lucie. “Thou art in reality vain!” 

“No,” said he, “that is no vanity! How canst thou say such a thing? I should 
like to sit in a balloon and fly higher than anybody else before me. I should like 
to make discoveries. If I had been a mariner, and might have sailed wherever I 
liked, I would have made voyages of discovery in the great ocean, or would have 
gone to the Pole and over the perpetual ice.” 

“When thy fingers had been blue with cold thou wouldst soon have come 
back again,” said Lucie. 

“Thou dost not at all know me,” replied Christian. “In little things I am no 
hero, and I am not for that ashamed. But thou mayest credit me, I should like to 
be present when there was something really important in hand. To be sure, I am 
afraid of sailing in a little boat on the channel; but I should not be at all afraid of 
sailing on the great ocean in the same little boat, if there were any reason for it. I 
am afraid of an enraged cow, and yet if I were in Africa I would ride on the 
tiger-hunt; because it would be worth while risking one’s life for that He has 
been drowned in the Odense Straits — a cow has killed him: see, Lucie, there is 


really nothing great in that I should think nothing of venturing my life in cases 
where anything extraordinary was occurring.” 

“But why dost thou wish to be different to other people?” asked Lucie, and 
then suddenly paused. They were now in the suburbs of the other side of the city; 
the foot-path made a turn, and they saw on the way an old woman, who wore a 
common man’s hat, in which she had stuck a soldier’s feather, and which she 
had ornamented with artificial flowers. A crowd of children ran after her, who 
made fun of her and laughed at her. 

“That is the shoemaker’s crazy wife,” said Christian; “she has all the boys 
after her.” 

“Poor, unfortunate creature!” sighed Lucie, and changed color. The 
recollection of her former condition of mind weighed upon her, yet without her 
imagining Christian knew anything of it. 

“The poor woman!” said he. “But perhaps she does not feel her misfortune.” 

Lucie shook her head doubtingly. “Let us be thankful to God for that which 
He has given,” said she; “and let us pray that we may never lose that which we 
possess! That is more important than to fly to the sun or go to the North Pole. 
God has given to every one of us so much that it is certainly sin to desire more 
than common gifts.” 

“But I do that, however,” said Christian, in the willfulness of youth. “I wish 
to be famous, or I would rather not live.” 

“Thou art quite a child!” said Lucie, as they parted from each other. 

Christian returned again the same way; some one seized him by the arm: it 
was the crazy woman. 

“Art not thou the son of the Holy Lazarus?” asked she; and our hero, who was 
in truth no hero at all, but who yet wished to hunt the tiger in the deserts of 
Africa, and to make voyages of discovery in the clouds and to the Pole, became 
buming hot when the old woman, whose mind was diseased, approached him, 
looked at her for a moment, and then ran away. It was very well, however, that 
nobody saw him. 

Bold ideas belong to youth; they throw themselves venturously into the 
stream, learn to swim, and often reach the goal. Those older than they, 
deliberate, attempt, and — come in too late; they are like the man in the parable, 
who bury in the earth the money confided to them, whilst the more daring 
ventures with it and wins. Happy youth! to thee stand open a hundred ways to 
renown and fortune! 

A great many extraordinary ideas arose in Christian’s soul; but every new 
thought, every new idea, like the Arab-steed on the race-course, first underwent 
Lucie’s inspection, yet never came to a proper race. As a matter of course, she 


shook her head and called him a child. She told him how, when she was a little 
girl, she often had thought about seeking for a great treasure, which should make 
her the richest lady in the world, and that she had taken a spade, and now had 
dug in the garden and now in the field, in the hope of meeting with a hidden 
treasure. Just as childish as this did she now regard every high-flown scheme of 
Christian’s. 

After every such conversation Christian always went home out of humor; but 
after a few hours the good understanding between them was always again 
restored. He felt that Lucie was certainly right, and that annoyed him; and every 
arrogant thought which he had expressed aloud, every “I would be famous, or I 
would rather not live,” lay upon his heart like a committed sin. If he were then 
alone, he prayed God for forgiveness, and felt some consolation. But it was soon 
again with him as with the Catholic, who, after he has obtained absolution, 
commits fresh sin. 

A joy was now in prospect; it had already been talked of for months: the 
Count’s journey, as Mrs. Knepus called it, was to take place this winter. It was 
now five years since the great gentleman had spent a winter upon his estate in 
Funen; and, consequently, it had been so long since the professors and artists of 
the neighborhood had been able to celebrate this festal birthday at the splendid 
country-seat. 

Mr and Mrs. Knepus had both of them economy before their eyes, and the 
preparations for the journey were made in all respects with regard to this subject 
They hired an old worn-out coach, and packed in, first the provisions, then the 
violin-case, and, last of all, the gentleman and lady: Christian had his place 
between these two. On the back-seat there came in, as travelling companions, a 
civil officer, together with his wife, nurse-maid, and child. In order to keep in the 
warmth, a bed cover was laid right across the knees of the assembled travelling 
associates. Directly over Christian’s head hung a lantern, which nearly singed 
off his hair; and there lay upon the bed-quilt a fox-and-goose board, because 
they intended to play for pastime. They chose the night for their journey out, that 
they might arrive at the hall with the moming hour, and determined to employ 
the following night for their return. By this means the lodging for the night was 
dispensed with, gratuities to servants saved, and the cost of the carriage was less 
by twelve hours; which, being all put together, made up a very considerable 
saving. 

In a closed carriage they managed to sleep quite gloriously; and the nocturnal 
tour reminded Mr. Knepus vividly of the journey which he had made many years 
before in North Germany with the diligence. 


There was nothing very characteristic to remark about the other well-packed- 
in married couple. The lady had once had a severe nervous fever, and, therefore, 
she dated all her reminiscences from “before” and “after” the great sickness. Of 
the husband there is still less of the remarkable to relate, and we must take a leap 
back of several years in order to find only one trait worthy of our attention: he 
was at that time an admirer of the Travels of Mr. Nicolai, “Italy as it really is.” 

The snow lay deep and kept the farmers’ corn-fields warm in the severe frost, 
but the roads were well tracked. Quickly rolled away the carriage in the dusk of 
night Christian was very happy. 

In the public-house of the village, which was yet about ten or twelve miles’ 
distance from the hall, they spent some hours, in order that they might not make 
their appearance too early as guests with the great folks. 

The rosy-tinged morning clouds, the white snow, and the green fir-woods, 
presented a very cheerful prospect Not far from the blacksmith’s forge hung, 
upon the summit of a poplar- tree which had been cut down, an empty stork’s 
nest; the former possessor of which now, perhaps, took his morning draught 
from the fountains of the Nile. Christian looked upon this with the same pensive 
recollection which creeps over us when we again find the withered flowers 
which we once, as children, had laid in our Bible. 

And now the hall of the nobleman, with its many stables and out-buildings, 
lay before them. The residence itself consisted of two portions, the old and the 
new hall. The road wound itself around the old castle-ditches, which, to be sure, 
were now frozen over, but which, it was plainly to be seen, were well kept up. 
The old hall, with its thick red walls, small windows, its tower and loop-holes, 
indicated that no great convenience might be expected there; but all the more 
was that promised by the new building of two modern stories. One entered this 
in the centre by a broad flight of stone- steps, the lowest flight of which was 
adorned by two sphinxes. The principal story was not unlike a large hot-house. 
Trees and flowers of southern climates stood on both sides, and the cold floor 
was covered with carpets. Here all was warm and beautiful. 

Every requisite which belongs to the winter enjoyments of a Danish country- 
seat was here assembled in abundance. Upon the castle-ditches sledges were 
whirling around a lofty pole, upon which waved the Danish flag. Within the 
narrow hazel avenue a slide ran down from a tolerably considerable height; and 
there were reared upon the great bleaching-ground two colossal snow-men, with 
eyes of coal and shields of ice, and with hop-poles, down which water had been 
poured, for icy spears in their hands. Between these two knights of snow was 
placed the cannon which was fired when the healths were drunk. 


Dilettanti, among whom were a clergyman and a burgomaster, played, under 
the direction of Mr. Knepus, behind a green curtain in a side room. Upon the 
table lay rich birthday presents; and among these stood a flower piece of 
Naomi’s work, which, faithful to nature, was composed from three other similar 
pictures. The delicate sylph-like girl, who was advancing from childhood to 
maidenly years, and who possessed, in a high degree, the beauties of both 
periods of life, stood near a savage dog of which she was particularly fond. The 
great creature laid his black feet upon her white shoulders, whilst his red tongue 
hung from his mouth. The beautiful girl seemed, in fact, to be no more than 
sufficient for a slight breakfast for the dangerous animal; but it wagged its tail in 
a friendly manner, and her delicate hand caressed it. Naomi smiled; she and the 
mastiff seemed to be excellent friends. 

“That wild girl!” said the old Countess. “She once terrified me to death; my 
life hangs only on a thin thread. Now she lets that mad animal loose that could 
eat people up; now she goes galloping on the most furious horse, without saddle, 
through wood and field. The dear God takes care of her, or she must long ago 
have been a cripple. If I had only a fourth part of her nature it would do me more 
good than all my drops and my mixtures.” 

The pale old Countess after this seated herself on the sofa, and entertained 
herself with the lady whose recollections all took their date from “before” and 
“after” her great illness. 

“Now there is here quite a new sort of malady broke out,” said she; “people 
call it the red-hound.” 

“T must have had this sickness of a certainty,” replied the Countess; “because 
I have had all sorts of illnesses, and have had them to a much greater degree than 
anybody else. I know the whole apothecary’s shop by heart, and could show you 
a press quite full of medicine-bottles, boxes of ointment, and pill-boxes. I only 
just taste of them, for they do me no good at all. Ah! even for the little 
excursions which I, weak woman, allow myself, I am obliged to provide myself 
with medicaments. I was, during the last week, at a great soirée at the bailiff’s, 
and amused myself; but I can assure you that I went there with sour dough under 
the soles of my feet, and in that condition I sat at the card-table. I am very sickly, 
and yet the physician smiles whenever I complain to him of my sufferings. He 
knows very well that I shall never get better, and on that account he does not pay 
me the attention which in all reason he ought to do. I become dizzy immediately 
when I see a mill.” 

Whilst this conversation was carried on half aloud, the music was playing. 
Naomi was captivated by it; she stood at the window and amused herself the 


while by bringing the Count’s tulips to earlier bloom by blowing into their buds. 
A violin solo now began, the bold execution of which excited attention. 

“Charmant!” cried the old Countess, quite forgetting her maladies. 

Naomi drew the curtain aside, and there stood in the midst of the musicians, 
behind the low music desk, the scholar of Mr. Knepus, Christian, with the violin 
on his shoulder. 

“We have, certainly, already seen one another!” said the Count: “but where?” 

“In Copenhagen,” replied Christian, in a modest tone. 

“He has been confided to my instruction,” said Mr. Knepus. 

From all sides the tribute of applause was awarded to him. Naomi also smiled 
with unspeakable sweetness upon him, and spoke a long time to him, only not of 
former days. 

What a time of joy and of happiness was this festival. 

The company walked to the slide. Naomi here was more courageous than a 
boy; Christian held her back. 

“You dare not get in?” asked Naomi of him; and he mounted into the sledge 
only to tumble out of it, yet without any further consequences to himself than 
that of hearing Naomi say to a by-stander, “How clumsy!” 

That made him silent He dared not any further to address her; but all the more 
passionately did his glance follow her. 

Before dinner he had once more to play, and by this means he was again in 
his true position. The old Countess conversed with him, and when she was made 
acquainted with his parentage she appeared particularly well-informed of his 
earlier convulsive fits, which were now quite cured; and spoke also of Lucie and 
her illness. “Yes, all sick people in this neighborhood are known to me. I will 
now candidly confess that, according to my own opinion, there may be 
individuals whose sufferings may be more severe than mine; but those are 
stronger constitutions, which have less to endure in their greater suffering than 
the sensitive by even less acute pain: and I am so infinitely sensitive!” 

One might almost have believed that the interest which people showed for 
Christian was as much on account of his former infirmities as for his present 
musical talent. They insisted upon his remaining for a few days at the hall; there 
would be a very good opportunity for him to return to Odense, as the Count, in a 
few days, was going to set out on his journey to England, and would travel 
through Odense. 

The table was arranged festively; the dazzlingly white napkins stood like fans 
out of the tali champagne-glasses; the lights beamed from massive silver 
chandeliers. Every gentleman selected for himself a lady; Naomi avoided every 
one; she approached Christian. 


“Will the gentleman artist be my cavalier?” asked she, as she placed her arm 
within his and thus led him to table. He became crimson, and conducted himself 
awkwardly. 

Naomi whispered into the ear of the gouvernante, “Thus shall we sit at table 
in the other world — the bird of paradise and the crow near to each other. But 
you must really entertain your lady!” said she to Christian; “or, if you will be the 
lady, then I will be gentleman.” And now she filled his glass. 

Christian felt that Naomi’s facility in conversation, her liveliness — in short, 
it was a concerted plan. It was a kind of jesting which she was carrying on with 
him, in which, however, a certain affection lay. His whole soul belonged to her; 
of that he became more and more convinced. Again and again she filled his 
glass; and, without thinking upon the possible consequences, he drank glass after 
glass. The blood began to flow quicker in his veins; he became more lively. 

“He is coming out,” said Naomi. Near to them sat the fair Ludwig, the son of 
the police-master, who, out of jealous despair of three others, betook himself to 
her, which should be a very rational means against an unfortunate passion; and 
Naomi still more increased his pangs by letting him see the devotion which she 
paid to Christian. 

“Life to her whom you love,” said Naomi softly to him, as she touched her 
glass to his. 

“Tt is you!” said Christian, whose tongue the wine had released. 

The company now rose from table; Naomi avoided him. He drew himself 
back with embarrassment, and did not venture to approach her. Deeply he 
perceived how very much he yet wanted to fit him for entering the higher world. 

Dancing began. Neither in that could he take any part; he did not know how 
to take a step. Naomi flew like a butterfly through the saloon; exercise made her 
once more as amiable as before; the blood glowed through the fine skin of her 
cheeks; and her dark complexion gained increased beauty through the artificial 
light. She was especially captivating; a glorious Mignon, only too slenderly 
formed for a child of the south. 

“She will dance herself into a fever!” said the old Countess. 

Mr. Patermann, the chaplain at the hall, with his repulsively mawkish smile 
around his lips, was of the same opinion. It was with these two, with regard to 
dancing, as it is with the dogs and water — they had done without it until they 
had an abhorrence of it Naomi did not seem to trouble herself at all about 
Christian. The fair Ludwig was now the favored one. But Christian could not 
dance. All at once she stood before him, laid her hands upon his shoulders, and 
flew with him away in whirling mazes. Everything spun round with him, yet he 


did not dare to leave hold of her. He trod upon her foot; struck his knee against 
hers. 

“I’m so unwell!” sighed he; and she let him sink down upon a chair, laughed 
at him, and floated with another partner through the hall. 

An American author relates that the elk, when wounded by the hunter, 
separates itself from the herd and retires to solitude to die. Christian felt a similar 
instinct; he left the dancing-hall, for he was, among the high-flying ones, a bird 
with a broken wing. 

The servant lighted him across the court-yard to the old hall, for all the rooms 
were occupied in the new one. They entered by a low portal into the narrow hall, 
which had once received the whole castle-court, ascended thence a winding 
staircase, and, after passing through various lofty old-fashioned rooms, arrived at 
a little chamber which had been prepared in haste for a sleeping-room. Arms of 
all kinds, and a quantity of riding-whips, hung round about the walls of the little 
apartment “There is your sleeping-room,” said the servant as he lighted the 
night-lamp. “And here hangs the ancestral lady, who will watch over you whilst 
you sleep,” added he, with a smiling countenance, throwing the light upon a 
picture of a lady in the costume of the Middle Ages, which hung over the door. 
That which was most remarkable, however, was, that the lady had an iron chain 
around the neck, which hung down over her shoulders and breast “That was a 
valiant lady,” said the servant: “she had not, indeed, such a great apothecary’s 
bill as our old Countess. She had a quarrel with her neighbor, who made her his 
prisoner, put a chain around her neck, and had it riveted to the dog-kennel. 
Those were times! On that they drunk and caroused; but the ancestress, in the 
mean time, got loose her chain, came, happily, to her own castle, and then called 
out her people to fall upon the noble. See you, for that reason she had herself 
painted with her chain about her neck.” 

The servant now withdrew, and Christian was left alone with his thoughts of 
the picture of the valiant lady. 

She had eyes quite as dark as Naomi. So bold and brave would Naomi also 
have been. He looked through the window, but the glass was so thick and burnt 
with the sun that he was only able to see the light shining in the new house. 

He thought upon that evening in Copenhagen, how he hung as ship-boy in the 
wet cordage and saw Naomi also then floating away joyfully in the dance. He 
thought of the hours which were just passed — of his wants — of his 
imperfections, and all his destroyed hopes. 

A little after midnight he woke; he heard the departure of Mr. Knepus, and 
was nothing less than glad that he remained behind. 


What a healing power is there in sleep, when it is a youthful heart which is to 
be healed! 

The sunshine already lit up the picture of the ancestress as Christian awoke 
from sleep, and the heavy chains around the neck of the lady were the first 
subject which occupied his mind. 

“T also bear such fetters! I am not much better off than if I were riveted to a 
dog-kennel, whilst others rejoice themselves in the dance! But I also will rend 
the chains! I will some day come forth as a great artist, and people shall bow 
themselves before the power of my genius. As in Joseph’s dream the sheaves of 
all the others bowed themselves before his individual sheaf, so shall it likewise 
be with me; and then I too, will have myself painted, but not with the sign of the 
yoke which I have borne, but hand-in-hand with Naomi. She is as beautiful, as 
wondrously beautiful as the angels of God, only not so good. But who can be 
so?” 

And he kneeled down and prayed to God that his beautiful dream might be 
accomplished. 

In the forenoon, the old Countess wished to see all the guests assembled 
around her. The chocolate was served in the old hall, which was only inhabited 
by herself and the domestics appointed especially to wait upon her. 

The way to her rooms, which at least in the last century, had suffered no 
essential change, was by the winding staircase in the tower. Old grim tapestry, 
which represented an ancient wood, out of which there appeared here and there 
the antlers of a stag, ornamented the walls of the sitting-room. A large stove of 
porcelain was erected before the walled-up chimney, and was adorned with 
sphinxes of gray stone. Through an enormous press, the doors of which were 
hung with carpeting, one descended into the lower rooms. The chairs and sofa 
had ah equally antique appearance, and the only modern object with which this 
room was furnished was a plaster-of-Paris Napoleon, which stood upon an old 
pyramid; upon all the spiral rings of which were placed medicine-bottles, 
ointment, pill-boxes, and such like trophies of sickness which her ladyship had 
subdued. Thus to place the hero of war amid the trophies of a lady — that was 
not at all a bad idea. People must do things as well as they can! 

“Here is my residence,” said the Countess. “Through the whole of the winter 
the new building stands desolate; then everything is according to the old régime, 
and the lights shine here — alas, they are the lights beside a sick bed!” 

The guests had not yet arrived. Naomi stood upon a chair, that she might 
examine the contents of the uppermost drawer of an old exquisitely carved 
cabinet “Thou art a true Eulenspiergel,” said the Countess. “Do get down, for the 
company is coming.” 


“Tt is not every day that the holy of holies is to be seen,” said Naomi, with a 
jeering smile. “You have allowed me to look in here.” 

“There is nothing but old rubbish in there,” replied the Countess; “souvenirs 
of fifty years ago.” 

“And this portrait of a lady,” inquired Naomi; “why does it lie here? She is 
beautiful, but she is like a Jewess.” 

The old Countess fixed her eyes upon the picture, and then turned them upon 
Naomi with the words, “That is the picture of thy deceased mother!” 

With that there was a pause. Naomi was the first who again spoke. 

“My mother!” said she: “she, however, at least, shall not lie among the old 
things.” And she concealed the miniature in her bosom. 

“Do come down and shut the cabinet! The company is coming!” said the 
Countess. “You put my blood quite into a commotion; and yet you know that I 
cannot bear it.” 

“Tell me about my mother!” said Naomi, gravely. 

“What are you thinking about, child?” replied the old lady; “that would not 
amuse you.” She turned herself about; the strangers entered, and the 
conversation was thereby interrupted. 

Christian was again desired to play. He followed his own fantasies, because 
Mr. Knepus was not present Naomi sat sunk in deep thought, and her eye 
seemed to rest, dreamily, upon him. Thus he had never seen her before. She 
admires me, thought he, and this thought inspired him. So silent Naomi had 
never before been seen. 

There was to be a game of battledore and shuttlecock played in the new hall, 
and thither, accordingly, went the company. Naomi remained behind with the 
old Countess, took her hand and said, in a tone of seriousness very striking for 
her age, “Tell me about my mother! I must and I will know the whole!” 

“You terrify me with your violence,” replied the Countess. “Go across to the 
strangers, and take part in the game; that is better.” 

“You still always treat me like a child, which I am no longer, and therefore I 
will know something more about my own self I am no stranger, which you took 
to live with you out of compassion. I am actually that which I ought only to 
appear, the daughter of your son, and you are my grandmother. It has been 
thoughtless of me, that I have lived so long among you without making any 
inquiry about my mother. Only twice have I mentioned her in my father’s 
presence, and both times he rose up angrily, and left me without replying to my 
questions. Neither would you at any time tell me anything about her, and I have 
in my frivolity let it pass by, and almost forgotten the affair. But to-day, now that 


I have found her portrait, I will know more about her, and you shall give me 
information respecting her.” 

“Naomi, you know how delicate I am,” said the old lady; “do not torment me, 
— because I neither can nor will gratify your wishes. Neither are such histories 
as those fit for your years! No! in course of time when I, probably, shall have 
long been resting in my grave, my son will tell you about these things. Go now 
into the anteroom and fetch me my brown cloak.” 

“You want to get me out of the room,” said Naomi, “that you may fasten the 
bolt, and then not let me in again! That you have done before now! 
Grandmother, you know my character: in the castle-ditch there is a hole broken 
in the ice; I will throw myself into it, if you will not immediately tell me that 
which I desire to know.” 

“You are a detestable girl!” said the old Countess; “you treat me, a weak lady, 
very ill. I will yield to your wishes; but that which you desire to know will 
become only a thom in your own breast.” The old and otherwise sickly and 
palelooking lady became at these words of a feverish crimson, and her speech 
became quicker. “You are not of my blood, and not of the blood of my son,” 
continued she: “it is a folly, a weakness in him, that he for some time believed 
this.” 

As an electric shock acted the next words of the old lady. “The old Jew of 
Svendborg was thy grandfather,” said she; “his daughter was handsome — 
handsomer than thou wilt be. She was gouvernante at the hall — she was a 
servant here. Dost thou understand me? — she was a servant here! But she had 
good sense and was well read, and therefore we treated her as one of the family. 
My son Fritz fell in love with her, his father opposed it, and your mother was 
obliged to return to her father. Fritz now took a journey, and we attended to our 
own affairs; but they kept up a correspondence, and seemed only to live for their 
love, although certain people did not speak well of your mother. There lived in 
Svendborg a musician, a native of Norway, who came to your grandfather’s 
house, and became the confidant of your mother — yes, was very intimate with 
her. Fritz returned from his journey — we believed that all was forgotten; he 
devoted himself to the chase, but his rides a-hunting were only visits to 
Svendborg. I perceived it, and I knew what a sinful life they led — worse than 
you can imagine. It is foolish to talk with you about such things! I told Fritz 
what I had heard; but be had confidence in the love of your mother, until he once 
found the house-friend with her. In short, you are not of noble Danish blood — 
perhaps of Norwegian! My Fritz was now convinced, and became a rational man 
again. When you were born your mother wrote lamentable letters about you; and 
at last she put an end to her own life, because Fritz would not listen to her 


fiction. That was all for effect, and it served its purpose. She was buried, and you 
came to us. I myself went and fetched you from Svendborg.” 

“T thank you for your communication,” said Naomi, calmly, but pale as the 
wall; “I am then of the Norwegian, and not Danish nobility. Well, I have always 
had more delight in Oehlenschlager’s ‘Hakon Jarl’ than in his ‘Palnatoke.’ Shall 
I now go over there and play at ball?” 

“Child,” replied the Countess, “you are excited I — I never knew any one like 
you! You do not yet understand the nature of the history you have heard. O, 
there will come a time when you will shed tears of blood over that which you 
have heard this hour!” 

“T have heard,” said Naomi, “that my mother was beautiful, that she was 
possessed of good sense, and that she had the courage to die when she was 
deeply wounded. Her portrait shall hang in my chamber; I will garland it with 
flowers, and to it shall all my kisses belong. Now I can go and play at 
shuttlecock with the strangers!” 

With a smiling countenance she left the Countess; alone upon the stairs in the 
old tower she remained standing, and wept bitter tears. Ten minutes afterward 
the gay, loudly jesting Naomi was seen playing at shuttlecock. Instinct taught 
her, that tears only excited sympathy where a similar sense of suffering existed. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“Beside his pillow sat the maid 
And fixed a look upon him 
For which a kingdom might be paid — 
But ah! what ails thy heart?” 
TEGNER’S Axel. 


THE old Countess has circumvented me,” thought Naomi: “she wishes to 
wound me, and has invented the whole story, or else she has received a false 
report for true. I must and will find out the truth of the whole affair!” And she 
now hung upon the Count with flattering words, who often spoke to her of their 
soon being separated for a long time. 

“For two years we shall not see each other,” said he; “I shall then return, and 
you shall go with me to Paris and London — to the gay and magnificent 
London!” 

“You are very kind to me,” replied Naomi, “and you are the only one toward 
whom my thoughts and my whole wishes incline. Other people whom I know, 
and whom I must endure, I only like for my own sake; they amuse me, and I 
need them, but they frequently are infinitely tedious to me.” 

“They do not indulge you in everything, as I do,” said the Count “You?” 
repeated she, as she looked inquiringly into his eyes, “you yield to me? No! not 
one single time have you complied with my most innocent, my warmest prayer, 
and on that account I have endured mortifications of which I never once dared to 
tell you, because you became immediately so violent, so stern, and cold toward 
me.” 

She laid her cheek to his, twisted his hair round her finger, and seemed to 
hold in her breath. “You are ashamed,” said she, “to call me your daughter 
before the world; if I be not so, then tell me, at least, whom I may love as my 
father.” 

“Me!” said the Count; “me! — you are my child!” But his eye became dark, 
gloomy wrinkles gathered upon his brow, his whole demeanor seemed to oppose 
the expression of his tongue. 

“And, before the eyes of the world, who are my parents?” asked she: “the 
daughter of a Jew, of a— ?” She was silent — her lips moved convulsively. 

“Of a man whose name you shall never know,” answered the Count “He was 
from Norway. He is dead, and he died in a manner worthy of him.” 

“O, tell me about it, however!” besought Naomi. 


“No!” returned the Count, and left her. 

“He also is cruel!” said Naomi: “one human being torments another. Norman 
alone is kind and faithful to me; he regards me more than all the rest, and him 
they put in chains.” She went down below into the court-yard to the mastiff, 
caressed him, unfastened his chain, and led the dangerous creature up and down 
in the court: and he, rejoicing in his liberty, made all kinds of bounds, whilst his 
steaming tongue hung out from his jaws. 

“Thou dear Norman!” said she. “A Norman must also love me; and for the 
sake of thy name I will give thee thy freedom.” 

At that moment Christian was returning from a solitary ramble in the garden. 
The thaw which had commenced had weakened the legs of one of the snow-men, 
and his lance lay on the earth, dropped from his arm. The bell sounded for dinner 
— Christian left the garden. The moment that he had opened the gate he 
perceived Naomi and the dog, which began to bark, and to show his teeth. 
Naomi laughed aloud when she saw how much Christian was frightened. The 
dog sprang toward him; Christian, however, drew back into the garden, and 
prayed Naomi to fasten the dog. 

“Poltroon!” cried she. 

At that moment the dog tore himself loose, sprang against the gate, which 
gave way, and sprang upon Christian, who uttered a cry of terror as he saw the 
red jaws and sharp teeth of the animal directed to him. In order to save himself 
he sprang upon the snow-man, and seized the lance with both his hands at the 
very moment when the creature took hold upon him. The snow-pile fell together 
with a dull sound, which in fact was a great piece of good fortune, because the 
pieces of frozen snow and ice, which flew in all directions, frightened the dog 
back. 

Several people ran forward at his cry for help. Naomi stood, as if petrified, at 
the gate. 

“He bleeds! The dog has bitten him!” they cried. 

“There, you see the consequences of your barbarity!” said the Count, who 
hastened up at that moment, and who cast a severe glance on Naomi. 

They took up Christian. 

“The dog shall be shot,” said the Count With that Naomi sprung forward 
weeping, and prayed for the life of the mastiff; seized Christian’s hand, and 
besought of him, with looks of distress, to ask for the life of her favorite. Her 
lips touched his pale cheek, and he did that for which she had prayed. 

The surgeon of the next town was fetched. Christian had been dangerously 
bitten by the enraged animal; the most careful nursing and attention were 
bestowed upon him. Naomi visited him; silently and gravely she seated herself 


by his bed. Christian offered her his hand, as a token of reconciliation; and in 
order to say something agreeable to her, he again besought for the life of the 
dog. 

“T fancy that I could get to love you,” said Naomi, in extraordinary 
excitement, whilst she looked keenly into his pale face with her beaming eyes. 

The Count now set out on his journey, but it was not to be thought of that 
Christian could already return to Odense; they therefore informed Mr. Knepus, 
by letter, of the disagreeable accident “Terror and trouble rob me of life,” said 
the old Countess, on the departure of her son. “Now you leave us, and I feel that 
we Shall never see one another more. When, in two years’ time, you return, you 
must go to the village church, into the closed chapel, and there you will find my 
coffin.” 

“Ah, mother, that belongs to a novel,” replied the Count “It stands written in 
your mother’s heart!” said the Countess, gravely. 

The Count’s journey was an important occurrence on the estate, and yet we 
only give the information of it by saying that he set off. 

Naomi sat in Christian’s chamber. Everything betrayed how dear she was to 
him, and that caused her for the first time to feel an interest in him. She inquired 
from him from whom he had learned to play. 

“From my godfather, the Norwegian, in Svendborg;” said Christian, and then 
told her about this extraordinary man. “I once heard a story related about a 
magician who played a fiddle so well along the streets that the children came out 
of the houses and ran after him. He then went into a mountain, and the children 
vanished as he did. Even so, methinks, could my godfather play. He had learned 
his art, he said, from the Neck. I think, too, that that which he once told me had 
reference to himself There was once, he said, a poor peasant- lad in Norway, 
who had an extraordinarily great desire to learn to play upon the violin. His 
father would hear nothing about it, and insisted on his continuing to labor. On 
that the boy, one evening, stole out of his home, and went with his fiddle toward 
the mountain-stream. Neck showed himself to him out of the water, and 
promised him that he would teach him to play yet a great deal better; seized him 
by the hand, and pinched his finger so violently that it bled. From that time forth, 
nobody could play so beautifully as himself; everybody wished to hear him, and 
he gained a deal of money by his fiddle. With that, his father now permitted him 
to devote himself entirely to his art But one morning when he was returning 
from a wedding, Neck sat upon the bridge, and said he must now come down to 
him in the water, and remain with him, because he belonged to him. On hearing 
these words he flew faster than a horse could gallop, and Neck pursued him; but 


he flew into a church, and to the altar, else Neck would still have seized upon 
him.” 

“But who knows whether, after all, your godfather might not be Neck 
himself?” said Naomi, smiling. Her eyes beamed — the blood glowed upon her 
beautiful cheeks. She questioned him still more; yes, it was her father of whom 
Christian spoke: he, however, saw in this eagerness only sympathy in the fate of 
his godfather, and therefore he took up the thread of his history at every fresh 
visit, in order to please Naomi. She was made acquainted with the journey to 
Thorseng, their meeting in the Glorup garden, and heard of the horrible morning 
when the godfather was found hanging in the tree. Naomi smiled; she laid, 
thoughtfully, her delicate hand upon her brow. 

“He was an extraordinary man,” said she; “but he was unfortunate, and that is 
much more interesting than being a fortunate, every-day sort of person. You, too, 
have very early in life had quite an adventure; but now all that is interesting is 
Over: you are now arrived at the wearisome repose in which one day goes quite 
naturally before another. On the flat, every-day road, one never attains to 
anything out of the common way; at least not through one’s self. If I were in 
your place, I would take my fiddle upon my back and steal away from all those 
wearisome people who are all just alike from the trimmings on their dress to the 
black cravat round the neck.” 

“What would then, indeed, become of me?” asked Christian; “I am poor.” 

“O, you were yet a great deal poorer when you left the house of your 
parents!” suggested Naomi. “Then you could not play as you now can, and the 
way leads still to your happiness. If you should for once know hunger for a day, 
or if your couch should be on straw, what harm then? That would really make 
your life very interesting. Only think how splendid it would be for you, when 
you are become a great man, to look back upon this time! The world would 
admire your bold step, and I — yes, I believe that I could then love you. But 
otherwise not! No! no! you must altogether turn out something distinguished.” 

With these words she seized his hand, and continued to describe to him her 
romantic views of a life with which she was not acquainted. It flattered that 
proud, self-willed girl, to be guide of another. She gave to Christian the place of 
her doll; with him she would realize her romantic dreams. There existed by that 
means a strong sentiment of affection for Christian, which yet was very different 
from love. She told him about foreign countries, of celebrated men and women, 
and then sighed because it was her fate to have been a girl. “But, however, I will 
not, at least, be like others!” asserted she. 

Christian was drawn more and more into the magical circle with which she 
surrounded him; all his thoughts, all his dreams, turned upon adventures, fame, 


and Naomi. 

The blood careered feverishly through his veins. The night-lamp, which 
bumed by his bed, was nearly extinguished; the flame sat only like a painted 
speck upon the wick. 

“Tf I can repeat the Lord’s Prayer to the end,” said he to himself, “before the 
lamp goes out, then I shall one day become a famous man, and Naomi will be 
my wife; but if it goes out, then I am lost both here and hereafter!” 

He folded his hands, and repeated the words mechanically; his eyes were 
riveted upon the lamp; the flame trembled — more rapidly did he speak the 
words. The prayer was ended, and still the lamp burned. 

“But I have forgotten ‘deliver us from evil! ‘ The whole goes for nothing, and 
I must again repeat the prayer; if it then succeeds, it is a twofold token.” And he 
said once more the Lord’s Prayer, and the lamp burned on. “I shall be happy!” 
exclaimed he in joy, and the lamp went out It was the middle of the week. 

“Next Sunday you will leave us,” said Naomi, as she again paid a visit to 
Christian. “The physician says that you will soon be as well as the rest of us. 
Remember, then, your promise! I know that you love me, but I can bestow my 
love upon no ordinary man, and you can only become an every-day person in 
that shop-keeping Odense, and under the guidance of that foolish Mr. Knepus. 
Venture on a bold step in the world! Here you shall have, what nobody knows of 
and nobody shall, a hundred rix-dollars of my own pocket-money! Think of our 
first meeting in the garden, of which you have told me; I received your eyes and 
your lips as a pledge. You are now mine; I have a portion in you. As soon as 
ever you feel yourself quite recovered, you will venture on a bold step. Let me 
have tidings of it, and the night upon which you begin your wandering I will 
keep awake and think of you.” 

“T will do everything which you command!” exclaimed he, enraptured, whilst 
he threw his arm round her neck. And she sat there with her proud smile, and 
permitted him calmly to kiss her glowing cheek. 

As is the life’s coloring in the heart, so is the world mirrored in it If we had 
on this evening been able to question Christian, Naomi, and, for example, the old 
Countess also, all three of them would have expressed their decided, but very 
different opinions about it To Christian the world was a temple of God, in which 
the heart opens itself to God and love; in which confidence grows and conviction 
becomes strengthened. The kiss on Naomi’s beautiful cheek was his baptism; the 
sound of her voice, the powerful organ-tones which gave wings to his soul. 

“The world is a great masquerade-hall,” thought Naomi. “One must play 
one’s part with address; one must become imposing. One has only character 


according to that which one can rightly do. I will be an Amazon, a Madame de 
Staél, a Charlotte Corday, or whatever circumstances may best allow.” 

“The world is a great hospital,” said the old Countess. “With our birth begin 
our maladies; every passing hour brings us nearer to death. One can make one’s 
self much worse by reading doctors’ books; an innocent glass of water may 
contain an insect which may grow within us to a large beast One may have a 
gangrene, one the palsy; one may be dropsical, and one may have the most 
horrible disorders which end only in death; and this is what we live for! All 
people are sick, but some conceal their sicknesses; others despise them; and 
there are misguided people, without nerves, but full of unhealthy blood which 
gives red cheeks, who carry about with them the false idea that they are actually 
healthy people!” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“Les passions sont les vents qui font aller notre vaisseau, et la raison est le pilote qui le conduit. Le 
vaisseau n’irait point sans les vents et se perdrait sans le pilote.” — Esprit des Esprits. 


A BEAUTIFUL winters day, when the hoar-frost hangs on the boughs of the 
trees, and the black ravens float away in the bright sunshine over the white snow, 
may awaken in us the desire to travel; but very different to this was the day on 
which Christian returned to Odense. A damp fog lay upon the whole country; 
naked, skeleton-like trees, on the boughs of which hung large drops of water, 
stood up amid the dirty snow; — and yet it was exactly this weather which 
awoke his desire to go forth into the world, a longing after romantic adventures. 
To him appeared the whole domestic circumstances, which awaited him, only an 
uninterrupted succession of wet and cold days. Only forth! and all would be 
changed into sunshine and warmth, he thought “Here my fortune would be as 
long in developing itself as the summer; I will leave my native land, therefore, 
and fly toward my happiness!” 

A night’s sleep under the domestic roof, where was no Naomi to inspire him, 
again tranquillized his mind. He thought on Peter Vieck; he recalled to himself 
all that this man had done for him, and he felt, with grief, what an ill return he 
had made him. 

“But if I should some day come back as a celebrated man, what a surprise and 
joy would that be! But how am I to make a beginning in the affair? — The Bible 
shall be my oracle.” 

He opened the holy book, and read in the Gospel of St Matthew the words of 
Jesus Christ to the sick of the palsy, “Arise, take up thy bed, and walk!”—’” Yes, 
God wills it!” exclaimed he; “He speaks to me by the means of His holy word, 
and I also have Naomi’s money! This monstrous sum makes me richer than I 
ever was before. I will go to Germany.” 

Not in the least did Mr. Knepus imagine what occupied the mind of his 
scholar, when he made inquiries about a journey to Brunswick, Goslar, and 
North Germany. He formed a sort of plan, but to make out this two things were 
wanting — how he was to carry out the proper beginning, and how he was to 
obtain a passport. With regard to the last impediment, Naomi had already 
bethought of that, and she knew how to obtain the needed passport The fair 
Ludwig, the son of the police-director, whose stolen glances at Naomi tolerably 
well expressed the notes to which the nightingales in Persia sing to the roses, 
must furnish the passport He was, indeed, the left hand in the police-office, of 
which his father was the right; and why need the right hand know what the left 


doeth? He must, as before said, furnish the passport, which was to serve for 
several European countries. That was Naomi’s first prayer, and he must 
accomplish it He had, indeed, love and youth, those bold twining plants which 
are able to bear a deal without breaking! But amid the folios of the council-room 
archives, among the dusty beams of the audience-chamber, there had also shot 
up a third plant; that was circumspection, and of it the beautiful Naomi had 
never thought The fair Ludwig, however, had drank of the leaves of this plant 
every morning and every evening in his tea, and therefore he brought of a truth, 
quite secretly to Naomi, the desired, and, as she had directed, passport for 
various European countries for a young musician of eighteen, and Christian’s 
name stood within it; but in order to make it unavailing, the description of 
Naomi’s person was given therein; — the dark, sparkling, gazelle-like eyes; the 
delicate, slender figure; the jet-black hair: — only she alone could make use of 
the passport Because hers, and not Christian’s, exterior was described in it, he 
indeed, excused himself with the assertion that her image floated before his 
mind, and that she occupied his whole thoughts, and therefore the description of 
her person had been given in the passport But with this passport Christian could 
not even go to the peninsula. 

He had chosen the festival of Easter for his flight, and for this end he intended 
to request permission to go and visit his mother and his stepfather, whom, since 
the journey to Copenhagen, he had not seen. The days of the Lord’s suffering 
and captivity in the grave were to become to him days of joy and freedom. What, 
indeed, could he learn from Mr. Knepus? What could his residence in Odense 
avail him? 

He wrote to Naomi, to inform her of his determination, and beside that, 
besought her earnestly for a last meeting at the little inn, which lay only a few 
miles’ distance from the estate. There they would see one another for the last 
time, in order to say farewell to each other. The letter was sent: and he was now 
firmly determined, like Cesar on the Rubicon. O that he could only have dared 
to have confided in Lucie! But that he ventured not to do; her mind ascended not 
so high; she would either turn him to ridicule, or else she would endeavor to 
dissuade him from his journey. 

The important day approached, and Christian strapped up his little travelling 
bag, but continually undid it again, as he had now forgotten to put this and now 
that into it, which he must by all means take with him, and thus some of the 
already packed up things had to be displaced. From his fiddle and his Bible he, 
however, could not part. 

All that Peter Vieck had done for him demanded more and more his gratitude; 
tears rolled down his cheeks: he took pen and paper to write his farewell to him, 


and besought from him forgiveness; but scarcely was the letter finished than he 
again tore it Suddenly a new thought awoke in his soul; his eyes sparkled: his 
hands folded themselves — a final determination was taken. He rapidly wrote a 
long letter, read it through, and exclaimed, rejoicing, “Yes, thus it is well! now I 
am tranquil, and Naomi also will be satisfied with it The dear God has given me 
the ideas!” Joyfully he laid himself in bed, and slept without dreaming. 

In the early morning he went with a return carriage to Nyborg. 

Naomi had received his letter, and was quite captivated with the excellent 
adventure, whose originator in truth she was; and on that account she resolved to 
meet him at the little inn, but that without the knowledge of any one. She could 
very easily get there — she needed nothing more than to take a ride; but it 
would, nevertheless, have been unpleasant to her to have been recognized at the 
inn, seeing that it was only a simple youth whom she had to meet there. 

She therefore made a visit to the gardener, a dapper little man, who dressed 
remarkably well for one in his condition. 

“T have a little jest in hand,” said Naomi to him; “lend me your Sunday 
clothes for it.” 

She herself stole to the stable, saddled her horse with her own hands, and a 
quarter of an hour afterward she rode, in the form of the gardener, down the 


poplar avenue, — a light and bold rider, forsooth! She waved her hat, as the 
shepherd interrupted his work of sewing on soles to his stockings to open her the 
gate. 


“Take care of my horse, and let the guests’ parlor be heated for me,” said 
Naomi, as she entered the little inn. 

Ah, how often she looked up the road to see whether he were not coming at 
last! How carefully she studied all the names which were written on the window! 
For three whole hours that was her amusement “One shall see that, after all, he 
will not come; he has not courage for it!” said she, vexed. 

And yet the hero came, but late, very late! And hot and weary was he with the 
long journey. 

“You are come at last!” exclaimed she. 

He started as he recognized the disguised maiden; and soon they began their 
mutual communications. He told her of that which had so actively occupied him, 
and gave her the letter to read which he had written to Peter Vieck. The contents 
were not a farewell, but a candid confession of his intentions, yet without any 
mention of Naomi’s name. He expressed in the letter his romantic new of the 
world, and added his conviction that he must seek his own fortune, and that he 
certainly should become a great performer. He besought Peter Vieck to give him 
his consent to this journey, without which he could never be easy. He wished 


Naomi first to read his letter; he meant then to send it and wait at the house of 
his parents for the answer. 

“Ts that your real, earnest intention?” asked Naomi. “Now, that is just what I 
expected! You will never become a great man!” 

She would not say another word to him; — called for her bill, and galloped 
away in the dusk of the evening. 

Christian stood there forlorn; she had left him without an adieu; he was still in 
possession of her money, but it seemed to burn in his pocket The god of dreams 
weaves into the veil of night the most strange arabesques which the fancy can 
create; it is an attribute of the power of Michael Angelo to represent the lost soul 
in the day of the last judgment, and the tender beauty of Raphael in the 
representation of the heavenly. There is given to the youthful heart the same 
boldness in painting the extremes of despair and of hope, and the transitions are 
equally abrupt And if, indeed, in moments of the deepest pain, it paint a burial 
vault — a dark, damp vault, in which nothing but sulphureous fumes spring up 
— yes, to make its sufferings more perceptible to us, points to a rose-bud lying 
on the ground, the sacrifice of corruption, we shall yet see that it, by degrees, 
will strike out roots, unfold itself put forth leaves and buds, and that the whole 
vault will be changed to an arbor of roses, in which the sun of spring will soon 
shine, and the blue air of heaven enter. 

Thus also, in this night, was the transition in Christian’s soul, whilst he, at 
random, threaded the labyrinthine byways which led in the direction of Orebak. 

Green is the color of hope. This image is taken from the spring, which clothes 
the again-awakening life in field and meadow in this color; but is not the 
regeneration of the morning from night much more allegorical? Here the 
coloring of anticipation is red; the rosy stripes in the east announce the 
regeneration of life and of light — if this be not, like human hope, only a false 
glory, the reflection of a burning village. 

Christian saw the clear brilliancy in the east — the morning was at hand; but 
still, however bright the horizon might be, yet the sun did not ascend. 

It was a conflagration. There was a fire in Orebak — the dwelling of his 
stepfather was in flames; and yet all in the house slept, and therefore the red 
flames stretched forth their polypus arms boldly through roof and beams. The air 
and the snow became reddened by them, the tied-up horses neighed, and the 
sluggish cows and oxen bellowed in the still morning hour: the human beings 
slept, and those who sleep are indeed happy. 

Christian knew not whose house it was which was burning, and contemplated 
the distant fire with that interest with which the young look on when other 
people’s houses are burning; but afterward! — Yes, in the morning the fire was 


extinguished; the last harvests were burnt; the cattle were burnt; and the 
possessor? With his head shattered, he lay beneath the ruins of a fallen wall. 
Two tottering chimneys rose out of the smoking pile of rubbish, and peasants 
and fire-engine people bustled noisily about the place of the burning. 

Hither came Christian, with his bundle under his arm and his packed-up 
violin on his back. It was his home before which he stood. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“By studying you can become a priest: well, does not a cracked bell call a pious congregation to 
devotion?” — Queen of Spades. 
“Tt is said that he died in the firm and confident belief that his people was the most excellent in the 
world, and in spite of its degeneration and all its distress, yet the only chosen peculiar people of God. 
The Old Rabbi by INGEMANN. 


WHEN a family is about to hire a servant, they do not merely consider his 
essential usefulness, but they take into consideration whether he have absurd 
manners or a bad mode of speaking. The actor who makes his appearance in 
public must be possessed of an exterior which is suited to the character which he 
wishes to represent, in order to deliver in a worthy manner the work of the poet, 
and in an especial manner regard is had to his voice. To the preacher alone, to 
the organ of divinity itself do we permit most wretched elocution, and the most 
laughable behavior. We have singing, through-the-nose speaking, affected 
preachers, who for the most part have brought their faults with them from the 
capital, where they have endeavored to form themselves according to this or that 
celebrated pulpit-orator of the time. Thus, in former times, people believed that 
the Bible could not be translated into the language of the country; and many 
country people also now fancy that the Bible must only be read aloud in the 
affected tone in which they have heard their pastor deliver the dear word of God. 
Instead of reading in a natural voice and from a hill chest, and looking at the 
community at large in the face, as if one man, the preacher often stands there 
like a Calcutta cock, and turns his head on one side and his eyes on the other. 
The word of God ought to be like the holy wine of the altar, offered in a pure 
and open chalice. Every one of those qualities which a preacher ought not to 
possess were to be found in the preacher of the parish, Mr. Patermann; who, 
according to the wishes of the old Countess, was to perform Naomi’s 
Confirmation. Not in vain was honey mingled with the hissing of the serpent in 
his conversation! There was a something nauseously sweet, something 
insinuating, upon his ever-smiling lips; he turned, like the elfin king, his fair side 
toward people, but like him, at the same time, was a hollow figure. The 
gouvernante discovered that he had a truly apostolic countenance, and called his 
conversation poetry in the prose of life. We cannot participate in this opinion. In 
the very worst taste he introduced into his discourse the malicious jokes of 
others against himself. He did not understand how to multiply the thoughts of 


others and to give again the product; but, in fact, he subtracted his minus from 
the given plus. Such a man as this could not please Naomi. 

“Mr. Patermann is to make a human being of me!” said she, whilst all his 
prominent peculiarities passed before her. He was to her an object of ridicule; 
and that he, at least, should not be who treats of holy things. She had no esteem 
for him, and this excited opposition. The preparations for Confirmation became 
in this way disputations, yet all in becoming humility toward the young lady of 
condition. The sinful youth of the country had, on the contrary, to bear all the 
more for it. It was with him as with the schoolmaster who taught the son of a 
rich man together with his own; whenever the former thwarted and vexed him, 
he poured out his wrath upon the latter, assured that he had the right of acting 
according to his pleasure with his own flesh and blood. 


Naomi was accustomed to ride to the parsonage, and the reverend teacher 
helped the gracious young lady always from her horse. On the day of which we 
would now write, the herdsman’s boy sprang forward to hold her horse. He was 
sent by the cottager’s wife to entreat the young lady to go to her for a moment, 
because a stranger lay dying in her house who had prayed for permission to do 
so. 

“What trash is that!” said the pastor; “the woman is a widow, and that is 
nothing but begging, lies, and pretenses:” whereupon he conducted Naomi into 
the parlor. It happened so, that on this day they read about the merciful 
Samaritan. 

“That was beautiful conduct, which we must imitate,” said the pastor. 

“Then I ought, in this way, to have gone immediately today to the cottager’s 
wife,” interrupted Naomi. 

“That is not the application one must make,” said Mr. Patermann. “Here, in 
the country, poverty consists of pure ragamuffins — it is made up of tricks and 
devices; people cannot act with us as in the eastern history.” With these words 
he smiled, because he meant to say something very beautiful. 

In the dwelling of the poor cottager lay, where her only cow stood tied, a 
dying man on the straw; his limbs were covered with an old sack. No one was 
with him, the cow was his only companion: the skeleton-like fingers played 
powerlessly one with another. 

The door opened and the woman entered, with a jug in her hand. “Lord 
Jesus!” said she, half angry and half bewailing, “now there he lies, and will die 
with me, a poor miserable being! That is what I have got by letting him come in 
and lie here for the night! Death was already on his lips when he came here! 
May God, however, help me!” 


The dying man raised himself a little, seemed to smile, and then closed his 
eyes again. 

“The young lady won’t come,” said the woman: “it is what I expected; and 
the pastor is angry about my sending the lad there, and I shall hear about it, of a 
certainty.” 

The dying man sighed, and then suddenly he raised himself up and pointed to 
a sort of traveller’s box, which was fastened with a cord. 

“Shall I open it?” asked the woman. 

“Yes!” replied the sick man, scarce perceptibly, when all at once his eye 
brightened, for Naomi stood before him; she had entered through the open door. 

“T have seen you before now,” said she to the woman; “you have always 
saluted me so respectfully when you met me. Is that water which you are giving 
to him?” asked she. “Go and get something better!” 

“A little glass of brandy might do him good,” said the woman; “but for 
fourteen days not a drop has been in my house.” 

“Go and buy wine!” said Naomi, giving her money. The woman looked 
bewildered and inquiring, and hesitated a few moments before she went out A 
sparrow flew upon the stone floor, twittered, and then flew out again. The cold 
wind blew through the crevices in the miserable wall. The dying man seemed 
again to revive, and a few intelligible words proceeded from his lips. 

“Might I look at thee, Naomi?” said he. 

“You know my name?” asked she. 

“T knew it before thou thyself knewest it,” replied the sick man, gazing at her 
with a sorrowful expression. “I have carried thee in my arms; but thou canst no 
longer remember old Joel!” 

“TI saw you a long time ago, but you have never come to the hall.” 

“T dared not; nor would I, either,” replied he. 

“What have you to say to me?” inquired she. 

He again pointed to the old box. What did it contain, and what had the dying 
Joel to say to her? If thou couldst have understood the twittering of the despised 
sparrow, thou wouldst have heard that which Naomi heard; if thou hadst 
understood the music which the cold wind of the early Year blew upon his 
pandean-pipe through the wicker-wall of the miserable cottage, thou wouldst 
know why Naomi was so thoughtful, why she went with slow steps through the 
wood toward the hall. 

“Is not Judaism, the father of Christianity, a wandering Odip, which is set up 
as a jest for the younger generation?” Could it, perhaps, be this question over 
which she was pondering? or it might be the holy remarks of Mr. Patermann 
upon the compassionate Samaritan which actively employed her mind. Her 


delicate fingers turned over the leaves of a book, and her eyes looked as fixedly 
upon the pages as the gold-maker when he watches the mingling of the 
mysterious powder in his crucible. Was it Luther’s “Catechism,” or a new and 
improved edition of the hymn-book, in which prosaic hands have stripped it of 
its poetry, that she looked through so earnestly? The size was too large, the 
volume too old, and the pages bore only faded handwriting. It was the 
inheritance of the high-conditioned young lady on the mother’s side. There were 
verses and thoughts in this book, and between the leaves lay loose papers. 

“Is there any shame in belonging to a world-famous people?” inquired her 
thoughts. “The father of my mother was rich; Joel was his servant — his old, 
faithful servant When I was left, and everything lay in ruins and in ashes, he 
gave me a home where it ought to be. The true, old soul!” 

Tears started to her dark eyes, but she kept them back with her black 
eyelashes. 

“Young lady!” cried the poor woman behind her, “now he is dead!” 

Naomi stopped her horse. 

“Is he dead?” repeated she. “Tell me, however, what he confided to you, 
when you sent the boy after me?” 

“He only prayed me to send for you, otherwise he could not die; and I knew 
that to-day you would be with the preacher.” 

“You could not have rightly understood him,” replied Naomi coldly; “and 
therefore you acted so awkwardly. You sent a messenger to me, and yet I never 
had spoken with the man. I know him not You’ll get into all kinds of 
unpleasantness if they come to hear of this at the hall. But, however, I will be 
silent about it, that I promise you. Only keep silent yourself and tell the bailiff 
that the man who came to you is dead.” 

“Dear Lord! and so you did not know him at all?” said the woman. 

“T!” replied Naomi, whilst she cast an ice-cold glance upon the woman; “how 
should I, indeed, know anything about the old Jew?” 

And she rode away, but her heart beat violently. 

“Poor Joel!” said she to herself; “God, indeed, has denied thy people, so also 
can I deny thee!” She drew forth the book which she had concealed under her 
dress, and read in it. She then put her horse to the gallop and careered away. 

The poorest peasant finds his grave in the consecrated earth of the church- 
yard, and if his poor relations are not able to place above him a grave stone, yet 
they stretch out between two willow-poles a piece of linen, and write upon it 
with ink the name, birthday, and day of death of the deceased. The honest Joel, 
who had carried to the grave the box containing the burnt remains of his master, 
that they might be laid in consecrated ground, received for himself only a 


’ 


resting-place outside the church-yard wall, where the cow of the cottager’s wife 
grazed on the foot-path! Four days after the interment one might have seen the 
white sand, with which the poor woman had strewn the grave, hurled with stones 
by the children in whom the Evil One had a place, because they knew, indeed, 
that it was a Jew who had been buried there. And the despised sparrows sat 
themselves on the stones and twittered their song, and the cold wind of the early 
Year blew the while upon his pandean-pipe through the miserable wickerwork of 
the next fence. 

There is something magnetic in reading; we look at the black letters, and 
there ascends through the eye a living image into our souls, that seizes upon us 
like a powerful reality. Naomi read in the book which had been bequeathed to 
her — she read the letters, and the house that was burned down stood again 
before her, with its old-fashioned presses and the inscription over the door, “If I 
forget thee, Jerusalem, let my right hand forget its cunning.” The beautiful 
stocks sent forth again their fragrance, and the sun shone again through the red 
glass of the garden-house, where the ostrich-egg hung under the roof. 

The old Countess had, however, been correct in her report regarding Naomi’s 
mother. The Norwegian had overheard the lovers as they concerted their place 
and time of meeting. He took advantage of this — he was a demon who had no 
pity. Of a truth the joy of love was great, but greater still were the sufferings of 
love. The beautiful Sara wept, as had wept Susanna the daughter of Chelcias, but 
there was no Daniel to witness for her, “I am clear of this blood!” There were 
many commentaries rich in meaning on this subject in the Book, but they were 
not right reading for one preparing for Confirmation. 

“The Norwegian is Naomi’s father!” was written with a trembling hand in the 
book. The old Joel had written these words; and more than this, which told of 
crime, of misery, and of violent death. 

“The Norwegian was my father,” said Naomi, “that is now certain! O my 
mother! through thee I belong to this outcast people! No one can rob me of this 
persuasion!” She stepped before the mirror. “I have not the fair hair and the blue 
eyes of the inhabitant of the North; in me there is nothing which betrays a 
descent from the land of the northern lights and the mist My hair is black, like 
that of the children of Asia; my eyes and my blood tell me that I belong to a 
warmer sun.” 

And she read the books of the Old Testament eagerly, as one proud of his 
ancestry reads his genealogical table. Her heart beat loudly at the names of the 
valiant women of whom these writings make mention — of the courageous 
Judith, the wise Esther. 


“My mother’s people were already an enlightened, a victorious people, whilst 
the North was yet inhabited by savage hordes. The wheel has turned round!” 

“The noble young lady is an Antichrist in belief” said Mr. Patermann after the 
hour’s instruction; and, in fact, her questions might have perplexed a more able 
divine than he was. Left to herself, her mind speculated freely, often boldly. She 
looked beyond that which surrounded her, and it was to her a welcome pleasure 
whenever she could embarrass her spiritual teacher, which often was the case. 
She wished to know what it was which Mahomet had taught his people; she 
desired to hear the Brahminical lore as it was promulgated on the banks of the 
Ganges. “One must know everything in order to choose out the best,” said she. 
“To the feeble and to the sick one may only give the appointed food, but I am 
strong enough to taste of all kinds.” 

At such remarks as these Mr. Patermann bowed, and thought to himself, “If 
anybody comes into eternal fire she will.” And everything which was displeasing 
to him in Naomi he mentioned to the old Countess, and she sent intelligence of it 
to the Count The gouvernante, who was by no means fitted for the guide of so 
intellectual a girl as Naomi, had likewise gone over to the party of the Countess, 
and that indeed, in the threefold character of reader, nurse, and helper-on of 
conversation. She had been long attached to Naomi, but when this young lady 
began to make herself merry over the German poetry of the gouvernante, she 
then went over to the opposite party. That which the angel of the Lord 
prophesied to Hagar of her son seemed to hang over Naomi: “He shall be a wild 
man; his hand shall be against every man, and every man’s hand shall be against 
him.” With respect to the Countess, the pastor, and the gouvernante, they were 
all three severe enough against Naomi. “I know very well,” said she, “that dark 
clouds easily arise when the meadow steams. But the storm is precisely that 
which interests me, — a self-arranged storm. They wish to be my masters! the 
Count alone is my royal master! If they go on too far with me, if they play the 
wicked part of Hainan, then I will be as bold as Esther, and when they least 
expect it I will present myself before him as their accuser. It was a more 
powerful band than that of the fair Ludwig which guided the pen, when my 
person was described in the passport which was designed for the womanish boy 
in Odense!” And once again she read about Abraham’s rich flocks and herds, of 
David’s victories, and of the pomp and glory of Solomon. 

In the Forum of Rome stands the ruins of a pagan temple; and in the midst of 
these, between the tall marble pillars, a Christian church has been built. The past 
and the present, the old and the new, are here closely bound the one to the other; 
but the eye of the spectator rests, in an especial manner, upon the remains of the 
temple. Thus also Naomi, with her thoughts on Judaism, which she contemplated 


as built up together with Christianity. Accustomed in youth to change every 
myth into reality, there was in her a sort of Straussian mysticism, which 
explained everything historical by myths. By degrees she came to take that view 
of religious matters which is beginning to reveal itself in our days in Germany, 
as a sort of freethinking. As to her religious opinion in the year of Confirmation, 
if any regard must be paid to it, she might be called rather a Jewess than a 
Christian. The thundering, sternly avengeful Jehovah, appeared to her more 
glorious than the gentle Spirit whom we address as an Abba, dear Father! That 
which she read in the Old Testament united itself with recollections from her 
childhood. She thought on Joel and the last conversation with him. 

The cow of the cottager was grazing upon his grave the first time that she 
passed by it She cast a glance upon the church-yard wall and smiled. 

“There or here,” thought she, “the worms still devour the body. The Bible 
announces resurrection from the dead and the Bible is the word of God, they tell 
me. But yet in the same book it is written, also, ‘ As the cloud is consumed and 
vanisheth away, so he that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more.’ That 
must also be true, because it too stands written in the Bible. I must just as well 
believe the one as the other! There is no immortality! Jehovah’s most perfect 
creature must crumble to dust like every work of human hands, must cease to 
exist sooner than nature which has formed dust All created beings, all worlds 
will perish; and Jehovah will then float in solitude amid the ruins of His works, 
amid chaos, as He did in the beginning. ‘As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth 
away, so also shall no one return from the grave,’ says the Bible. ‘My days have 
passed more quickly than a weaver’s shuttle, and are vanished away, so that 
there is none remaining.’ Thus live quickly, but enjoy whilst we live! Breathe in 
joy, and in a moment pass away!” 

On the following Sunday satin rustled along the swept floor of the church, in 
which hung garlands of pine-boughs, and red lights burned upon the altar. 
Naomi stood before it; she was the first as well as the best of those confirmed. 
No one answered better than she did; no one proved his knowledge of 
Christianity more excellently than she did. 

The coach rolled away from the church; the wheels passed over Joel’s grave. 

“To-day I have enlisted under the banner of Christ,” said Naomi, sunk in 
thought. “They have educated me to it; have given me to eat and to drink that I 
might be one of them. An apostate will be punished; that I know. Well, in the 
end it must be all one, whether one be of the cavalry or the infantry, if one serve 
the same king.” She fell into deep thought “O God!” she then sighed, “J am, 
however, so forlorn in this world!” And tears flowed from her beautiful eyes. 


The servant summoned to the festal meal. Mr. Patermann conducted the old 
Countess to table. Naomi was dressed in satin; a red rosebud ornamented the 
swelling bosom. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“Pretty pictures, this and that: 
Half to weep for, half to laugh at; 
How they stand, how they turn and flee, 
Come and see!” — 
F,. RUCKERT. 


AS the spinner has always a little thread upon the reel in readiness, that 
thereto she may unite the new thread which she is about to spin, so has also our 
popular language an established form of words, in its epistolary style, with 
which to begin, and from which to extend its correspondence, “I am well and in 
health, and wish to hear the same of you,” — although that which follows may 
not unfrequently very strikingly contradict this. With this opening form of words 
began honest Peter Vieck’s answer to Christian’s letter; the remainder ran in the 
following manner: — 

“How long is it since thou began to be crazy? Do not set all sail before thou 
hast taken full lading on board! Take care that thou do not lose what little thou 
hast in the upper room! For the rest I am, till death, “Thy true Friend, “PETER 
VIECK, “Proprietor and Master of the Ship Lucie.” 

The hand of a friend strikes deeper wounds than the hand of an enemy. And 
had not Peter Vieck properly reasoned in what he did? Christian could not deny 
that; he had grieved him, but he had not wounded him as Naomi had done when 
she left him angrily, because he would not blindly follow her venturesome plans. 
Then his self-esteem was wounded; and it had vexed him a hundred times since 
then that he could not have thrown her money back to her. Now he thought of a 
thousand bold answers which he might have given. On the moming of the 
following day he had found his home in ashes; he heard the lamentations of his 
bereaved mother, and to her he gave half of the money: he hoped again to obtain 
this through industry or by some unlooked-for good fortune. It was the thought 
of the moment Accept good advice from thy friend, but never gifts which thou 
canst not repay! The truth of these words he felt deeply; for when was Naomi 
not cold and hard-hearted toward him? 

“T love her no longer!” said he; “she is beautiful, but that is all!” And yet his 
thoughts dwelt incessantly upon her; he yet dreamed of the time when she had 
sat upon his bed; had extended to him her hand, and he had pressed a kiss upon 
her cheek. That was a beautiful dream! He had given to his unfortunate mother 
the half of Naomi’s money; this was a heavy load, which lay upon him and 


oppressed him only so much the more because his mother was not made happier 
thereby. 

In the cottager’s wretched room she sat with her little child. The rich relatives 
of her husband had never liked her; now she thought that the bond between them 
was indeed rent asunder. They wished to take the child; but that the mother 
would not permit, and spoke hard words in the deep feeling of her poverty. Niels 
sat by the table and heard her. 

“And you may now take back your tailor to you,” said he. “With the hundred 
dollars he has yet gone overboard!” 

“He got a deal more,” said Marie; “but he also gave away his life and his 
blood for it.” 

“Them he managed to keep,” replied Niels. “You must not fancy that he is 
dead; I saw him here a year and a day ago. He came here, actually, one evening, 
and father gave him a hundred or a fifty-dollar bill, in order to send him out of 
the country. Now you can be the tailor’s wife again!” 

“Lord Jesus! what are you talking about, child?” asked Marie, clasping her 
hands. 

“T say that you must not take it amiss of my connections because they will not 
support you. You brought nothing indeed into the house; thus you may go 
without taking anything again out of it! Your first husband is still living; with 
him you may be contented!” 

“Thou, good Lord, be gracious to me!” sighed Marie, as she listened to her 
step-son’s relation. “You are an evil beast!” said she then to him; “out of your 
mouth there comes not one true word!” And she burst into violent weeping. 

There came at this time, into Odense, a company of horse- riders, who were 
on their way to Copenhagen. People said a great deal about the handsome men 
and the magnificent horses; and Christian and other dilettanti assisted in the 
representation. 

Naomi and the Countess were in Odense, and both of them were pleased with 
what they had seen. “One lady in the company shows so much grace in her 
demeanor,” said the Countess, “that, without being embarrassed, one must 
admire her beautiful limbs; she stood with waving feathers in her hat and 
fluttering banners in her hand, whilst the black racehorse seemed to fly.” Naomi 
envied her at this moment The men were all of them so well grown, so strong of 
muscle, and of such a powerful exterior, that to them the most difficult art 
seemed only to be play. And yet it was asserted that the matadore of the 
company, Ladislaf, a Pole of one-and-twenty, had not yet made his appearance. 
His boldness bordered on temerity, it was said; he was just recovered from a 
severe illness, and on this account had not been able to appear. On the next 


representation he led a horse into the circus, and the attention of every one was 
turned upon the man whose exterior was the true beau ideal of beauty, and 
whose countenance of a truth bore the traces of his late illness, and the stamp 
also of a bold temper, nay, almost of arrogance. He was interesting to all, 
although no one as yet had seen any proof of his equestrian skill. Rumor busied 
itself with spreading abroad histories regarding him: he was a nobleman, it was 
said, who had killed his beloved accidentally; others stated it as a fact that he had 
been obliged to fly out of his country on account of a duel; and a third knew 
pretty certainly that he had left his home for love of a beautiful female rider, but 
that she was lately dead. What, however, might be truth or exaggeration in this 
report, this much is certain, that the pale and grave young man was a very 
interesting object. 

“Yes, he has been very ill,” said the Countess; “and what nursing can the poor 
man, indeed, have had? I feel for him, because I know what being ill is. It must 
be a horrible life to be careering about without a home, from one country to 
another, and perhaps not once be able to get a little water- gruel!” 

“A happy life these people must lead!” said Naomi. “I envy the lady with the 
waving feathers in her hat, and the fluttering banners.” 

“The end of the affair, however, will be that she will break her arm or leg,” 
replied the Countess, “and die as a miserable cripple, if she escape without a 
broken neck.” 

Naomi shook her head, and thought a deal about the handsome horse-rider. 
Since that night on which she had left the little inn in anger she had not spoken 
to Christian. When her eye rested upon the horse-rider he fixed his glance upon 
her. “Amor et mette et fette est secundissimus!” says Plautus; and in Christian’s 
heart was the confirmation of this to be read. 

Naomi and the old Countess had their places close beside the orchestra. Mr. 
Knepus spoke to the honorable lady; Christian made his bow, but he said not a 
word to Naomi. When the performance was nearly ended she leaned over the 
front of their box and whispered to him, “Go with the company as leader of the 
band: you have now the best opportunity of going away!” 

“What should I get by it?” replied he, rather coldly, although his heart was 
already softened; and he would have gladly kissed her hand the very next 
moment, and have prayed her forgiveness for every hard word. 

“You would get at least this much by it, that you would go into another 
climate,” said she, coldly, and then spoke no more to him. 

Yes, climate! that was an everlasting theme in the disputatious conversations 
of the noble house. Let poets and patriots say whatever they would about the 
magnificence of Denmark, Naomi declared that we lived in a bad climate. “If 


Heaven could only have foreseen that our talent for admiration could have raised 
itself to such a potency,” said she, “then we certainly should have been created, 
like the snail, with houses on our backs; and then it would not have been needful 
for us to spend so much time on the condition of our cloaks and our umbrellas, 
which now constitute such an essential part of our persons. Our year consists, 
just as in the tropical countries, of a dry and a rainy season; only with this 
difference, that the dry season with us is in the winter when the cold has 
benumbed everything, and the rainy in the summer, which gives to us fragrant 
woods of which we are so justly proud, and beautiful formations of clouds, but 
which are too little studied, because not many of us can ascend so high. ‘We 
may yet have fine summer weather,’ say we in September, and when none 
comes, then we console ourselves by saying that ‘It is now too late for us to 
desire steady weather! It is good that we should have cold weather! If the dear 
God will only give to us a good rain! otherwise it will be so bad for the farmer.’ 
That is our perpetual national song, which we repeat all summer long, if the 
earth be not always as soft as butter. A man who has deceived his neighbor two 
or three times in his life we call a villain — a bad man: but a summer which 
insidiously gnaws into our health, upon which we cannot calculate for two days, 
nobody dares to call bad. ‘We must think about the advantage to the fanner, and 
not on our own pleasure!’ people say incessantly, but the peasant is just as little 
contented. Is the year really bad, then one hears him with reason complaining, 
‘Thou dear God! this year we have nothing!’ Is the harvest prosperous, then he 
sighs again, ‘Thou dear God! now there is such abundance in the country that we 
shall get nothing for our corn!’ He complains and complains, and shall not we, 
who have a taste for natural beauty also, not complain and trouble ourselves? 
Perishable as the rainbow are the beauties of nature with us, or at least we see 
them under the same conditions — that is to say, always with a rain-cloud above 
our heads!” 

These were Naomi’s views. “She was not possessed of love for her native 
land,” said the Countess; “and just as little of a feeling for Christianity,” said Mr. 
Patermann. If he could not precisely declare her to be an anti-Christian, yet he 
regarded her as a female John the Baptist, which was the same as a precursor of 
these opinions. In regard to religion her views were neither ascetic nor Hellenic; 
she was much more of a preparatory partisan of “Young Germany.” To this 
opinion it might be objected that she had paid no attention to philosophy, but one 
need only to have enjoyed it homoeopathically in order to be just as deep in it as 
the greater part of this school, and then to be possessed only of eloquence and a 
due acquaintance with the so-called eleventh commandment Mr. Patermann 
growled his old song about “bad Christians,” and the old countess sang her 


“Danmark, deiligst Vang og Vaenge” and meant that no other country could 
excel hers. She had not, it is true, seen any other. 

“T am no poet,” said Naomi, “who endeavors to sing of Danebrog, neither am 
I a patriotic orator, who aims after a place in the Danish ‘ Court and States 
Kalendar.’ That which is beautiful I call beautiful, and if other people did not 
make too much stir about it, it would, perhaps, also inspire me.” 

It was quite true; for she, perhaps, admired, even more than others, the green 
fragrant wood, the boldly-shaped clouds, the blue sea, and the ancient cairns and 
barrows grown over with their blossoming brambles: but she knew, at the same 
time, that there was greater beauty than this upon God’s earth, and that our 
climate was a bad one. 

“You should really set off to a country where the climate is better!” was 
therefore always the refrain to Naomi’s litany about the bad climate of Denmark. 

“T intend to do so,” was the answer. 

Thus passed the summer of 1819, and a little winter-journey to Copenhagen 
was determined upon. Naomi was to visit in a noble house connected with the 
Count’s family, in which was assembled everything which the capital could 
exhibit of rich and magnificent Fine spirits, whose talents in such houses are 
generally regarded as a sort of public fountains, were here invited, in order that 
their wit and spirit might bubble forth before the other guests. Naomi, beyond 
any one, could enjoy this intellectual exhibition, and she felt herself already 
happy in the mere thought of such a transition from the sick chamber to the 
drawing-room of the capital — from the edifying discourse of Mr. Patermann to 
the play and the opera. She was now old enough to be presented in the world; 
she was conscious of her own beauty; she comprehended her own powers of 
mind: but one thing was displeasing to her, and that was, that in this noble house 
she had only these two qualities for her support; for she was wanting in 
genealogy. 

“At length I shall here begin to live!” said she, exultingly; “at length I shall 
escape out of the bastile!” 

Whether we may wish her happiness in remaining at least yet a year in the 
state prison — that time will show us. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“Hep! hep!” a mocking cry, used in modem times at tumultuous scenes against the Jews. It is not 
capable of proof that the ay was already made use of at the persecutions of the Jews in the Middle Ages, 
and the explanation of it by Hierosolyma est perdita, of which the initial letters of the strange “Hep” are to 
be formed, is a complete failure. Hep is probably the provincial word for a goat, and would denote, by way 
of derision, the bearded Jews. It is very singular that this cry is spread even over the boundaries of our 
country, for instance, at Copenhagen.” — Universal Encyclopedia of Sciences and Arts. 


IT was on the evening of the 4th of September, 1819, that Naomi’s carriage 
rolled through the gate of Copenhagen. What life, what motion, prevailed in the 
streets! Doubly striking was this for those who came from the provinces. So 
animated as now, Naomi thought it never had been on any former visit 
Everybody appeared to be excited, like the blood of a delirious subject In the 
side-streets were seen groups of people assembled; horsemen rode past as if they 
were of the staff who were sent off to the summer-palace to deliver dispatches. 
All indicated something out of the common way. 

Naomi let down the carriage window, and looked out curiously upon the 
throng of people. The East Street, through which their road went, was 
impassable to them, from the multitude with which it was filled; wild cries 
resounded, windows were smashed, and a few shots were fired. The coachman 
was compelled to turn into another street Two other ladies from Funen, who had 
made the journey with Naomi, could scarcely breathe for terror. 

“What is all this about?” inquired Naomi from the carriage window, as they 
drove past a lamp, the light of which fell upon her whole countenance. A rude 
fellow made a thrust at her. 

“That, too, is one of the race of Moses!” said he: “perhaps it is a whole Jew’s 
nest that is taking flight!” 

“Hep! hep!” cried all at once a wild crew, who thronged around the carriage. 
The fellow tore open the door and looked in. Naomi burst the opposite door open 
and sprang out of the carriage in the first moment’s confusion, whilst the 
coachman urged on his horses; and several hussars sprang into the crowd, in the 
midst of which Naomi stood. She quickly collected herself and letting her veil 
fall over her face, imagined that there was nothing more than some popular 
uproar. 

“For God’s sake come here!” whispered a voice in her ear. A man seized her 
by the hand, and drew her from amid the tumult into the nearest house. 

“Tt is deep water here,” said the man; “now we steer across the court, and then 
Mamsell is hidden as if in her mother’s bandbox!” 


“What is this tumult about?” asked Naomi. 

“About your people, whom they will throw overboard!” replied the unknown; 
and then mentioned the name of a Jewish family with whom he did business, and 
to whom he believed that Naomi belonged. He was now about to lead her home 
across the court-yard. 

“T am not a Jewess,” said Naomi. 

“By my troth the flag lies!” replied the man: “I actually saw you spring out of 
the carriage! My name is Peter Vieck; my ship lies in the new dock. You may 
safely trust me.” 

Naomi smiled. “We have already once before made a journey together across 
the ice from Sweden,” said she. 

“To be sure! At that time the ice had no beams!” cried Peter Vieck, delighted; 
and now both were old acquaintance. 

She mentioned the street in which she was expected, and they now took the 
way thither through one of the lesser side- streets. 

“These are good times for the glaziers,” said Peter Vieck; “but they are 
breaking other windows than those of Jews. It is now a good thing to sit up in the 
garrets, and therefore I have stowed my women-folk up aloft I have brought two 
with me, that they may look about here a bit, for I am lying here now only a few 
days. The youth is also here with me; yes, he is now shut up, and he handles his 
fiddle a little bit better than he did formerly. They are sitting up there aloft!” 
With these words he pointed to a house hard by. 

“Have these disturbances begun only this evening?” asked Naomi. 

“Certainly!” replied Peter Vieck; “but they will not so soon be allayed. The 
affair began in Hamburg, and it has come here like a running fire. It is now said 
that there lie two ships with Jewish families on the Rhede, who wish to land 
here. It is all a lie, but the people believe it all the same.” 

Whilst they thus were speaking, a throng of people poured tumultuously out 
of the near principal street into the lane in which the two were, and closed the 
way against them. Several shots were fired. Peter Vieck stood for a moment 
undecided. On that a crowd of rude boys burst upon them, and just beside them 
shivered the panes of a window, which was beaten in. 

“T fancy that we are gone out of the rain into the gutter,” said he. 

“We must see, however, if we cannot get through,” replied Naomi. 

“If only a stone do not knock us on the head!” answered Peter Vieck. “I am 
afraid that all the stones do not come from the street — there may so very 
comfortably come down on us a stone from a neighbor’s floor. Such a land- 
tempest as this is worse than a sea-tempest It would, according to my notion, be 


the best if the young lady would put up with the company of my women-folk, 
while I go and hire a coach.” 

The crowd increased both before them and behind, for the lesser streets were 
like the ducts which received the superabundant crowds from the high street “If 
the young lady will take hold of my coat-laps,” said Peter Vieck, “I will then 
serve for a lantern;” and they now ascended a narrow and dark flight of steps. He 
knocked; a female voice asked anxiously who was there? “It is I, thou little 
goose!” replied the seaman, as he entered with Naomi the little apartment Lucie 
stood with the light in her hand, and the half-country and half-town attired 
mother sat with the hostess and Christian at the frugal supper-table. 

“Wipe down a chair for the lady!” said Peter Vieck to Lucie: I am going 
further to fetch a carriage.” He immediately left the little company, in which the 
mutual astonishment was about equally great All three in the mean time had 
risen from the table, without a single word having been spoken. 

Naomi begged pardon for disturbing them, and related that which had 
happened to her. The others became now somewhat communicative. 

All were full of anxiety, especially Lucie, who was here now, for the first 
time, to see the great city. The widow with whom they lodged was an old friend 
of her mother; they had in their younger years served the same master. Peter 
Vieck had brought the Funen friend with him, as he would have to remain here 
from eight to fourteen days, and of this time already the half was passed. 

As Paris in the three July days, to the inhabitants of the north appeared 
Copenhagen, in its present state, to the peaceful inhabitants of the country. What 
riches, what pomp, had not they here seen! — there was material enough in it for 
conversation for a whole year, for a whole life. The royal stables with the marble 
mangers surpassed actually, in grandeur, every country church that they knew! 
The Exchange, with its many shops, which formed two entire streets, was just 
like a little town with a roof. They had seen the royal family sailing on the canal 
in the Friedrichsberg pleasure-garden, with music before them; they had been on 
board a ship of the line, where all was so great and so bewildering that one there 
could have a very correct idea of Noah’s ark, in which every kind of creature in 
the world found a place. 

All this was related in a sort of narrative-duet by mother and daughter; yet the 
mother had the first voice, which was only interrupted now and then by shrieks 
from the street, or by the sound of horses’ feet when a troop of cavalry galloped 
past Then all were silent, and a low “Lord Jesus!” came forth with a sigh from 
the troubled breast Lucie could not satisfy herself with looking at Naomi, 
Christian indeed had spoken so much to her about her. 


Almost a whole hour was passed, and yet Peter Vieck had not returned. It had 
been certainly difficult to obtain a carriage. Everything again seemed to be 
tranquil. They waited still in vain for the coach; every carriage which they heard 
they regarded certainly for the one which he had ordered, but all of them drove 
past In vain they attempted to begin again the conversation; it would not 
succeed. Full of disquiet they looked toward the door, but no Peter Vieck came. 
It began to be unpleasant to Naomi to be in the little room among strangers. 

The watchman called eleven o’clock, and yet they sat there all alone. 

“O God!” said Lucie, “if he only be not shot dead! How easily might they 
miss their aim!” 

“They only shoot with loose powder,” interrupted Naomi. “For my part I am 
not at all afraid, and will very willingly go home, if Christian will only 
accompany me.” 

“No, no!” cried the women, “that will not do. We will wait a little while 
longer.” 

The hostess brought cards for pastime. 

“But what if Christian were to go down and see after the seaman?” said 
Naomi. Christian was quite ready to do so, and promised soon to come back 
again. 

“Only for God’s sake take care of thyself!” cried Lucie after him. “Ah, I am 
so anxious about him!” 

“He is a grown man,” replied Naomi, “and if I know him rightly he will not 
go far from the house-door!” 

But in that Naomi was wrong. 

The women now found themselves alone. 

“Hark!” cried Lucie suddenly, “the watchman whistles. O, how fearful it is 
here in the great city, where one lives so high up toward heaven, the one family 
above another! Would to Heaven that we were again in our quiet home!” 

“But there one gets so weary,” said Naomi. 

“Ah no!” replied Lucie; “in summer one is almost always in the open air, and 
in winter there are so many things to employ one. I really long for the view upon 
the neighbor’s roof and crooked window, which, from one year’s end to another, 
has been the view from my little chamber. Yes, certainly, I long for it because I 
should not then have to endure the anxiety which I feel here. At first I was 
delighted indeed at the sight of so much novelty and grandeur; but even whilst I 
saw all that, a distrustful feeling oppressed me of being among so many strange 
people. Not one of them all knew me; I am to all of them perfectly indifferent! 
That is, after all, a strange thought!” 


In the mean time Christain was in the street Everything appeared here to be 
entirely still; all doors and gates were, by order of the police, kept fastened: but 
the lighted windows showed plainly enough that the inhabitants were enjoying 
no repose in their beds. Every house seemed to be a silent night-walker, in 
whose interior living thoughts were in movement In the dancing saloon alone it 
was dark; no beam of light streamed through the cut-out hearts in the window- 
shutters. Christian thought upon poor Steffen-Margaret: the cold earth had 
already covered her coffin for a long time. Of Peter Vieck he perceived nothing. 
At the livery-stables all was still; and when he knocked, nobody answered. It 
was thus only poor comfort which he had to take back to those who waited. 

Naomi regarded her situation on the romantic side, the only one which 
afforded her anything agreable. Lucie, on the contrary, was ready to cry. 

“Tf uncle do not come before twelve,” said she, “then may God have mercy 
on him, for some misfortune must have happened!” 

“God is good and merciful!” replied the mother, whilst she took up the cards 
to consult them. 

“Ah, mother, lay the cards away, however! It seems to me like a tempting of 
God, on an evening like this, to consult the cards.” 

It wanted but a quarter to twelve: they counted every stroke of the bell. Like 
the crew of Columbus, they had fixed upon a decided time, after which they 
would give up all hope. Those fixed a day — these a certain hour: it was that of 
midnight. 

Honest Peter Vieck had also, in the mean time, counted the quarters, but that 
already two hours earlier. Now, however, he was resigned. He found him in a 
numerous company, but to which Goethe’s words, — 

“Gute gesellchaft hab’ ich gesehen; man nennt sie die gute, 

Wenn sic rum kleinsten Gedicht keine gelegenhelt giebt,” — 

did not apply. No, of a truth! good one could not call the society in which he 
found himself but it furnished rich material for poesy, especially for the 
romantic; for it consisted of a sort of mixed character, of a little quodlibet, such 
as the watchful police are always able to collect together on a disturbed night. 
All were assembled in a great hall, which otherwise served the purpose of an 
audience-chamber; a small window over the door allowed the light of a lamp to 
fall in upon them. All those who, on this evening, had been apprehended as 
disturbers of the public peace, sat and lay grouped here in various degrees of 
shade. 

“Justice must have her course,” said Peter Vieck; “it was a little mistake that 
brought me here: yet what will it matter? To-morrow will make it all right.” 


He thought on his women-folk, as he called them, and on Naomi, who was 
waiting for the carriage. Yes, she would have to wait a long time! But had he not 
told it plainly enough to the horse-soldiers, when they would force him along 
with the throng? But they were always so hand-overhead, and would hear of 
nothing; neither would the sergeant of the watch either: to prison one must go, 
and the bar before the door immediately! There was now nothing else to be done 
but to sleep through the night To-morrow he would soon make his papers clear. 

When it struck twelve he was sleeping a tranquil sleep; but in his lodgings 
they were convinced that some misfortune had befallen him. What were they to 
do? Naomi resigned herself to her fate; she leaned her head back in the chair, 
and, wearied with her journey, soon slept As soon as she was gone to sleep 
Lucie gave free course to her tears, until her weary head bowed itself to the 
bosom; but she did not dream, as Naomi did, of some beautiful days in Funen, of 
the giants’ graves, and of flying clouds; she dreamed of the agitated sea upon 
which she had sailed, and of the agitated city in which she now was. She 
therefore breathed deeply, and her bosom heaved like that of a sick person. The 
quiet, pious maiden, was, in sleep, the image of passion; whilst the wild Naomi 
seemed to be a gentle, affectionate being, in whom all peace and tranquillity 
breathed. Christian contemplated them both. The uneasy dream which agitated 
Lucie with galvanic power recalled to him the recollection of that night which he 
had passed at the well, and it seemed to him as if she were thrown back by sleep 
into that former state of mind. It distressed him to look at her. 

Involuntarily he placed himself by Naomi, and contemplated that beautiful 
being until his blood became a burning fire; he felt an impulse, a wild desire, to 
press his mouth to her lips. Thus regarding her, he drank in the poison of love by 
copious draughts. She lay immovably there: the beautiful Medusa head turned 
not his heart to stone, but, on the contrary, melted it; whilst Lucie infused into 
him fear and horror. 

The light burned down; Christian observed it not until the moment in which 
the flame kindled up again, only to expire. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“He spurs quickly his steed at the setting-sun; his curls are splendidly fluttering; his look is manly and 
beautiful; there is something powerful in its quick, eager flight.” 
— H. P. HOLST. 
“T have now lived through a whole day, — a day which thou never canst create for thyself I had a dream of 
a merry existence, short and pleasant as a spring-morning, like an intoxication of champagne! But then.... 
— A Gentleman’s Perspective. 


THE baronial house in which Naomi lodged was wealthy; all the members of 
it were regarded as patriots, but they found that Naomi was not so; and yet the 
Armand Carrel of every country would have declared her the fittest recruit under 
the age’s banner of freedom. There was a deal of reading here, and yet, for all 
that, their acquaintance with the literature of their native country was confined to 
reading “The Intelligence of the Address Office,” and the new plays which the 
abonnement evenings of the family presented them with. But, notwithstanding, 
one often heard here the exclamation of enthusiasm, “Quite superb!” over this or 
that English novel, although these not unfrequently were inferior to the 
productions of their own land’s literature. 

They forgot how everything in the world is subjected to the laws of Nature, 
accordingly the poet also; his fame depends not upon his works, but upon the 
greatness of his country: this and his own greatness are multiplied, one by the 
other, and the country always stands as a ten. The family were very religious, 
that is to say, they went very willingly to church to hear the preacher, in whom 
the Count took pleasure. Naomi, on the contrary, was quite a heretic. Like as in 
our days the artist Adam has ventured to fly in the face of the Parisian clergy, by 
omamenting the Panthéon with the saints of Voltaire and other intellectual 
writers, instead of Genoveva and the pious characters of the legends, so did she 
place in the temple of her religion Socrates beside Paul, Mahomet beside 
Zoroaster. People thought Naomi beautiful, but still more odd. That everybody 
was acquainted with her descent was tolerably certain, and, therefore, something 
was deducted from her nominal worth. All, in the mean time, was courtesy 
toward her — that fine, ice-cold, highly-polished politeness that renders 
opposition an impossibility. Had Naomi been descended from this or the other 
celebrated family, we may very certainly believe that she would have placed 
great value upon belonging to a family which had at one time distinguished itself 
beyond others, which is always very agreeable; and we scarcely think that she 
would have striven to have resembled those noble persons who, as we learn from 


history, inspired by the first French Revolution, gave up their diploma of nobility 
in order to become only citizens. Now, however, she paid homage to this 
boldness of mind, and asserted that by this act these men had shown their 
nobility of spirit. Had old Joel at the time entered the drawing-room in which she 
and the noble young ladies sat, she would, perhaps, have had a pride in saying, 
“T know him!” 

A Danish author has made us aware of the fact of there being so many 
Kammerjunkers in Denmark, that if a Dane went to Hamburg, and the people in 
the hotel were not acquainted with his title, they were accustomed to call him 
Kammerjunker, and that this generally was the right one. Into the baronial family 
was admitted nearly the whole of this class, and one of these was, in 
consideration of Naomi, treated with peculiar politeness; and this gentleman 
went through every attention which betokens A, yet Naomi would not say B to 
it. He was from Holstein, and therefore, body and soul, a German. Yet he was 
not to blame on this account, Naomi thought; it is the language, and not the 
political boundaries, rivers, and mountains, which separate nations, she said. In 
the north, Nonvay and Denmark are sisters, Sweden a halfbrother, Germany a 
cousin, and England a distant relation. 

The Kammerjunker’s father had lately celebrated his arrival at old age. “That 
every one might do,” said Naomi, “who had done nothing but make the dear God 
not wish for them.” Yet that was what she should not have said. 

In February there came to Copenhagen, from Sweden, a German horse-riding 
company, who, in May, were to go to Vienna. The Kammerjunker took a box in 
the circus, and invited thither the whole baronial family. Miss Emma was a 
passionate lover of horses; she paid, every fourteen days, her two rix-dollars to 
make a tour with the royal riders, and nobody was more delighted by the arrival 
of the troop than she was. As duenna of the many young ladies whom the 
Kammerjunker conducted to his box, his aunt, the Countess Hohn, made her 
appearance; she, according to the bad custom of many of our higher families, 
instead of the title appended to her name the syllable and thus was accustomed to 
be called Hohnen. Beneath her portrait there might have been written the witty 
words of Le Sage: “C’est la perle des duégnes, un vrai dragon, pour garder la 
pudicité du sexe.” 

The Kammerjunker expressed his wish of being present at one of the 
performances of the horse-riders, for as to that which was given on our stage he 
had seen very much better acted in Hamburg, that extreme northern point of our 
civilized Europe. 

How extremely rapidly drove the coach thither through the snow covered 
streets. The four carriage wheels rolled round many hundred times, and with 


them the great wheel of Fate. Would to Heaven that the coach had been 
overturned, and the ladies had been terrified a little, and Naomi had broken an 
arm! Yet, that might have been a horrible misfortune! But when did one ever 
hear of a misfortune happening when the criminal went to the place of 
execution? Never do the horses then run away, nor does the axle-tree break! 

The circus was quite full. The orchestra played one of those light, buoyant 
melodies, which, when one hears them for the first time, operate upon us like the 
sight of a lady when she enters the ball-room; all is freshness in her life’s joy and 
buoyancy. But afterwards — yes, then the melody again resembles the lady after 
she has danced through the night; the freshness is gone! 

Handsome horses were led forth. During the first exhibition the most 
distinguished performers did not come forward, but Naomi had, during that, seen 
enough to recognize them as the same as those whom she had seen at Odense: 
she turned to the bill and read there the name of Ladislaf. 

The lady with the waving plumes stood already on the horse, and the banners 
fluttered again in her hand. It seemed to Naomi as if she had only closed her 
eyes and dreamed a short dream since she had seen that lady the last time. There 
were the same movements, the same smile, the same music as then. And yet this 
lady since then had been in Stockholm and Petersburg, and this summer she was 
to wave the same banners to the same music before the good- tempered people 
of Vienna! O, what a happy, animated life! How charming it must be always to 
be riding about in foreign countries, always to be seeing something new, and 
never more coming back to stay! Coming back? Ah, that indeed signifies, in our 
language, nothing good! 

The trumpets pealed, the barriers were opened, and Ladislaf sprang into the 
circus on his proud black horse. He greeted like a lord his vassals. He wore a 
Polish dress. His cap was edged with dark bear’s fur, but his black hair came 
more strongly from beneath it Every trace of sickness was vanished, yet there 
was no rosy hue to be seen in his countenance: a dark bronze coloring was on his 
proud features; seriousness and keen thought in his dark glance. 

As soon as he showed himself, the handsome, powerful young man excited 
the interest of the whole mixed public, which was easily to be perceived by the 
general murmur of admiration. His whole attention, however, was turned upon 
the horse; he cast not a glance on the spectators. Now he flew in wild speed 
around the course, played with sharp swords in the air, and took the boldest 
leaps. It seemed to be sport to him, and as if he and his horse had practiced their 
arts only for their mutual pleasure. He exhibited a boldness which terrified, 
whilst his suppleness and his elasticity gave to his exhibitions the appearance of 
the easiest play. People looked at him with the same tranquillity with which we 


see the bird floating over the deep; we know that the power of his pinions will 
not leave him. 

More than one lady held her slender, delicate fingers before her eyes whilst 
the crowd applauded him. Naomi leaned herself over the front of the box; her 
eyes sparkled. That was the first man to whom she had looked up, whom she had 
admired in the feeling that he was in anything superior to her. 

After Ladislaf, other performers presented themselves; yet none were so 
handsome as he, none so bold and courageous. He closed the performance by the 
representation of Mazeppa, bound upon the back of the horse, his head 
depressed, careering in wild flight over the immense deserts, like a Hetman of 
the Cossacks. 

That was, however, a beautiful, glorious evening! Even the Kammerjunker 
was interested, for he spoke only of Ladislaf. Through the whole night Naomi 
dreamed of — Christian. That was the man, however, of whom one might 
dream; was Naomi’s opinion; and she thought next morning, with regular 
vexation, on the friend of her youth. 

A few days afterwards, Miss Emma told her that several ladies of rank had 
resolved to take riding-lessons from Mr. Ladislaf. 

“T will be one of the party,” cried Naomi; and as the eldest daughter of the 
house was also one of them, it could not well be refused to Naomi. The 
Kammerjunker thought, however, that the vagrants had too much success. 

The year 1820 brought many kinds of casualties to our beloved Denmark: 
there was a leak in the financial department; Dr. Dampe, and several other 
uneasy heads, tried to occasion a leak in the vessel of state; a war of opinion 
showed itself in matters of faith, and each party discovered a leak in his 
adversary. At a time of such great and general leakiness, we need not mention 
the leaks which Ladislaf caused in so many female hearts, for these are to the 
machine of state what the water-bubbles are to the mill-wheel. In the mean time 
Ladislaf was conscious of the power which he possessed, but he betrayed not in 
the least degree this consciousness by his behavior. In the hours of the riding- 
lessons he was the most chivalric, but at the same time the most silent teacher in 
the world; that which he said was confined alone to what was necessary for 
instruction. Now and then, however, was to be seen a smile playing around the 
handsome mouth, overshadowed by the dark mustache, and then the dark eyes 
flashed. Emma thought that this expression conveyed a something unpleasant; 
Naomi, on the contrary, regarded it as the sign of a suppressed sorrow. However, 
that might be enough; he was precisely, because of it, much more interesting to 
the young ladies than if he had possessed the eloquence of Mirabeau. 


Not one of his female pupils could match herself against Naomi in the agility 
and talent requisite for a clever rider; but then, not one of them had ridden 
without saddle, over stock and stone, as she had done. 

Our forefathers of the Middle Ages in the North scratched love-charms upon 
apples, and they into whose lap the apple, which had been thrown, fell, burned 
with violent love. But there may be a variety of apples for such charm-writing; 
the charm may stand upon the brow, the smiles of the lips, and in the eyes they 
are often legible enough, says the poet. A hand-pressure, a glance, may be the 
apple out of which the already smitten one sucks poison. 

When people love for the first time, they see the world through a prismatic 
glass; upon every sharp angle, upon every boundary line, rests the sevenfold 
hope. Every-day people are inspired with poetic thought, and the poet sings in 
the most beautiful enthusiasm. 

A man of two-and-twenty, for whom a young girl of eighteen already feels an 
interest, requires only a very few days in order to be beloved by her. 

In the middle of April the riders gave their last exhibition. The doors were not 
yet open. Two grooms were busied with the horses. By the side of the beautiful 
horse which Ladislaf was accustomed to ride might be seen the handsome man 
himself standing. The raven-black eyebrows were contracted above the dark 
eyes of the bronze countenance. As yet he was in his every-day dress, the short 
jacket and the leathern breeches, which, as if cast to the limb, seemed to yield to 
every muscle. His left hand rested upon the shoulder of the horse, and was 
thereby still more exhibited: it was strong and yet handsomely formed. Ladislaf 
was reading a letter; it was only a small sheet of paper, yet it was of a pink color 
and gold-edged, and the gay wafer still stuck to it One could plainly see that the 
letter was from a lady. For that cause, therefore, perhaps that smile played 
around Ladislafs lips. 

The critics of our days assert that in ancient times many of the most 
distinguished works of the sculptor were painted. The objection which has been 
raised that such works must, of necessity, have that stiffness of finish which is 
found in wax-figures, is answered by the remark that wax-figures are in fact no 
works of art at all, but if they were elevated to this rank then coloring would 
enhance the effect of masterly works. Whether this be right or no we cannot tell, 
and it is only the suggested idea which we here attach ourselves to. What should 
we think of the Vatican Apollo as skillfully painted as it is formed, with the 
bronze-hued complexion like that of Napoleon, and an eye, dark and sparkling, 
like that of the sons of Arabia? — then we should have an image of the young 
Ladislaf. 


The performance of this evening was the last which the horse-riders were to 
give. The public applauded its favorite. The baron’s family had taken two boxes; 
Naomi and Miss Emma failed not to be there. 

The representation was a tournament Ladislaf entered the lists in the costume 
of a knight; he made his salutations with his lance, exactly toward the box in 
which Naomi and Emma were seated: they were, to be sure, his pupils. Emma 
blushed. Naomi only smiled. 

O, what a dreamful night was that for Emma! Naomi, on the contrary, would 
not have her dreams until the second night — long and heavy dreams, for it had 
already struck ten and she had not yet made her appearance at the breakfast- 
table. 

The servant was sent up to tell her that breakfast was waiting, but she found 
no young lady there, but instead of her a letter, which contained a slight apology, 
a sort of a request that they would not alarm themselves, for on the last evening 
she had set off to Funen. It was not a mere accident, she wrote, but a necessity 
which had occasioned her to make this sudden journey; but that she would write 
by the following post, and give them an explanation of everything. 

This news made a great stir; they wrote that same day to the old Countess to 
announce to her this extraordinary journey. For the rest, people did not trouble 
themselves much, for it exactly agreed with Naomi’s character suddenly to take 
it into her head to set off to Funen, and just as quickly to act upon the idea. 

A few days afterward came an answer from the old Countess. 

She was horrified in the highest degree, for no Naomi had arrived there, and 
not once had the horrible child given her any intelligence of where she was set 
off to. 

It was, as we have said, in April. The spring was expected; the stork was 
expected — yes, the stork: that is a strange bird! When he comes to us out of the 
South we then feel an impulse to set out thither, whence he has come over to us. 
The warm sunshine entices us out of the house; we would so gladly see how 
large the buds are become upon the trees, and we go — out into the street; the 
Copenhageners go out to the sea-side and see the rapid movement of the ships. 
The steam-vessels send up their black columns of smoke into the air, the wheels 
rush round, and the ship flies thence. Longing looks follow it; we turn back 
pensively to our rooms. This or that poor soul is easily satisfied that it must 
remain behind. “It is here very comfortable!” is the refrain of so many a 
narrowbreasted heart. “Do we then only live to be comfortable?” The contented 
soul does not understand my question, and the fire-ship sweeps in the mean time 
past the sailing ship. 

Gutskof says in his “Wally,” 


“Nothing is more agreeable to shallow minds than to sketch themselves as 
they are; their aunts, their cats, their shawls, their little sympathies, their 
weaknesses. There are critics and authors who can only become enthusiastic in 
copying reality. Politics are now only self-advancement Reality nourishes itself 
from its own overflowing fatness.” The baronial family might furnish rich booty 
of this kind, but we will not bring forth the every-dayisms of every-day life, and 
we must, therefore, leave a house in which only these are to be found. 

Naomi took the liberty of suddenly setting off We will do the same; we will 
also leave Copenhagen; spring is really come; the steamboat lies ready — but 
the journey is not to ward Funen: we cannot visit either Christian, Lucie, or any 
other of our friends there, for the vessel proceeds on the East Sea with its two 
water-dividing wheels. Well, then, for the sake of the whim, we will make the 
voyage with it on the Baltic Sea, for booty of one kind or other it will certainly 
give us, — we must meet with something. We will promise not to come home 
again till we have met with an adventure that shall in some degree recompense 
us for the journey; if we should meet with nothing, nothing at all, we would 
rather not come back again to Denmark. But yet we have an acquaintance in 
foreign countries — Christian’s father, the poor tailor; perhaps he just now sends 
his annual greeting home with the storks which again visit us. 

We find ourselves already on board the Wilhelmine; she sails away. 


“What is hid in ocean’s void 
Is forgotten and destroyed.” 


No, that which the polished surface has once seen is quite differently 
forgotten. When the water has closed behind the ship’s keel every trace of the 
ship vanishes. Were it not so, how many countenances would look up from the 
water’s surface, if its mirror preserved the image of every one who has looked 
down into it! Then, in that case, the proud and handsome face of Ladislaf would 
be seen in it, for only a few days are passed since he, with his whole troop, went 
over this watery way. The company had strengthened their forces with one man, 
a Dane — a boy certainly not above eighteen; and yet that was already too old 
for one who would now first enter upon such a track of art But he had delicate, 
flexible limbs, the eye showed power and good-will, and upon the fresh lip 
curled the mustache. He was called Mr. Christian; according to his passport he 
was from Funen. He rested his arm on Ladislafs shoulder; they stood arm-in-arm 
as they approached the coast of Mechlenburg. The Dane glanced toward the 


North, over the sea, over the floating chain of Alps, which separates us from a 
fourteen days’ earlier spring. 

Yes, flowers and fields were fourteen days further advanced than when they 
commenced their journey. 

The Danish boy pressed a kiss upon Ladislaf’s lips. “I am thine.” said he, 
“only thine!” 

And Ladislaf answered, smiling, “Mine! thou wast mine upon the sea!” 

The company chose the shortest way for the land journey. It thus did not take 
them through Liibeck to Hamburg, but through the little city of Molln, which, 
like Verona and Assisi, is celebrated because of a grave; for here rests the world- 
renowned Till- Eulenspiegel. He was placed upon his head in his grave; an owl 
and a glass are carved upon his gravestone. At one time the grave was 
overshadowed by an old lime-tree, in the trunk of which every journeyman 
artisan who passed by, for remembrance sake and in sweet hope, drove in a nail; 
but in the war-time it was cut down. They tarried willingly for a few moments by 
this grave, for the owl and the glass are really a pun. It has been with 
Eulenspiegel as with Homer — a doubt has been thrown upon his existence; it 
has been thought that more than one person is hidden under this name. But we 
will not beat our brains any more about that. I will prefer wandering further into 
Eulenspiegel’s native city to seek for our Eulenspiegel; then we have found our 
Naomi Molln is an interesting old German market-town. We wander through one 
of the narrow lanes and into a house with thick walls, dentated gables, and few 
windows. Upon the spacious ground-floor stand the travelling carriage of the 
riders, the host’s carriage, and a heavy roller; it seemed as if all the rooms in the 
house, with the single exception of the sleeping-rooms, incorporated themselves 
into this one, which was called the floor. 

The troop, since their landing, had made a journey of several miles; therefore, 
they wished now to refresh themselves. The Danish Mr. Christian sat between 
Ladislaf and Josephine. The latter was the lady with the floating plumes and the 
fluttering banners, accordingly an acquaintance of ours. There was no end of the 
laughter and the mirth; and even Ladislaf looked to-day not so grave and 
gloomy, his proud glance was become eloquent and agreeable. 

“Yet once more the beautiful country!” sang the Bajozzo, and chattered about 
“Gefrones und gebacknes Handel” in the Viennese dialect; and when the Danish 
Mr. Christian spoke softly about weariness, and sleep, and dreams, Ladislaf 
nodded to him and sang with Seidl, — 


“A Trambiachl kaffa? 
I wisst nid, zwegn we; 


I ha nur dan oanzing Tram; 
Den woas i eh.” 


There is in the Holy Scriptures an account of the words of the Saviour in the 
temple, when they brought before him a woman who had sinned and was to be 
judged. “Who among you is without sin, let him throw the first stone,” spoke the 
Redeemer, and all stole away, one after the other, ashamed. Let us remember 
these words of the Saviour, as we in the Danish Christian recognize our Naomi; 
let us remember her education, her connections, and her opinion of the world. 

She was alone with Ladislaf. 

“T have done a deal for thee!” said she, in so melancholy a voice as we have 
never yet heard her speak. “If thou shouldst ever forget it?” 

“Thou wouldst probably remind me of it,” returned Ladislaf, smiling. 

“No, never!” said Naomi, “let things have what end they might I have acted 
according to free will: I did not like the people who were about me. Thee alone I 
love! Thou mightst kill me, and yet I should love thee still. To me it is as if a 
fever raged in my veins, and yet I never felt myself so happy before. A long, 
monotonous life of so-called good days, I hate; it disgusts me. Much rather a 
short life and actually live!” 

“Many women have loved me!” said Ladislaf. “I could tell you foolish stories 
about it There is not much in your whole sex; yet you are more man than 
woman, and therefore I may love you, — nay, I fancy that I might love you so 
much as to be jealous of you. I know not your faults yet, but before we reach 
Vienna we shall know one another better. Beautiful you are, and glowing as a 
woman ought to be; and you think like a man.” He kissed her lips and her 
forehead. 

“On my breast,” said he, “you must think on the Madonna and bow yourself 
to her.” 

“But your wife at first must wear a beard,” said she, smiling. “As Danish 
Christian, I am not afraid of riding my horse: but you will always have more 
success than me, and for that I could envy you.” 

“And I,” replied Ladislaf, “should, perhaps, not forget it if you won greater 
applause than I.” 

They heard footsteps on the floor. 

“Those are the wedding-guests!” said the waiter. “Tomorrow there is going to 
be a grand wedding here. The strangers are from Liibeck; there are also some 
seamen amongst them.” 

As Naomi was about to cross the passage with her lighted candle, one of the 
guests came toward her — a short, broad- set man, with a jovial countenance. He 


was certainly rejoicing himself about the morrow’s wedding-feast! He had his 
candle in his hand, and went directly toward Naomi; but the draught of air blew 
out his candle. Naomi had, in the mean time, seen enough; she recognized in the 
little man Peter Vieck, the ship’s captain. The blood mounted to her face, she 
became crimson; but she collected herself again, and consoled herself with the 
reflection that it was impossible for the seaman to recognize her in her disguise. 
How could it ever occur to him that he should again meet with the young lady of 
Copenhagen, dressed as a horse-rider, and with handsome mustaches, in the 
good city of Molln! She boldly stepped up to him, relighted his candle, and said, 
quite unconstrainedly, that she could hear by his German that he was no native. 

Peter Vieck smiled and said, “Good night, brother!” as he confidentially gave 
him a blow upon his shoulder. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“Isenburg. — How pale thou art grown, since I saw thee last! 
Faust. — I have taken poison, the poison of doubt, in long draughts; and my bad dice are lying here.” 
— LENAU’S Faust. 


DOST thou know the father-land of the Hindus? There the sun burns hotly, but 
the air wafts coolness down from the Himalayan glaciers; the fragrant woods 
invite to repose; the fig-tree bows its branches to the earth, sends forth new 
shoots, and thus forms a bower; the cocoa-palm offers thee milk; the date-palm 
her fruit; whilst beautiful birds flutter around thee — purple-red parrots, golden 
birds of paradise. Here is the realm of color! That thou seest in the wings of the 
insects as well as in the leaves of the magnificent flowers. The swelling river, 
where the blue lotus grows, is holy as the water of baptism. Father-land of the 
Hindus, thou art possessed of that which is the brightest and the most 
transparent! Is it thy sky or thy still lakes, in which the antelope and the leopard 
quench their thirst? 

Here lay, so says tradition, the garden of Eden, out of which Adam and Eve 
were driven; here still blooms the garden of Eden, and it is the home of the 
outcast, unfortunate Pariah. The wild Mongolian hordes drove out the children 
of the country. The Pariah shares the fate of the wandering Jew. People call the 
wandering people by the various names of Egyptians, Tartars, Gypsies. Even in 
the North, upon the sterile moors of Jutland, wander, homelessly, the Pariah’s 
younger race — Tartar-folks: kettle-menders we call them. A corn-field is their 
summer-dwelling, a deep ditch their winter-chamber. The children of the Pariah 
have not, like the fox, a hole, or the birds of the air, a nest; they dwell in storm 
and wind upon the bare moor; their children are born in the fields. With her first 
returning strength the mother must set forth again on her journey, with her 
helpless child on her back. Supported on her staff, she wanders by her husband’s 
side over the uneven moors; the cold sea-air blows, the heavens are gray and 
wet, yet she knows nothing better. 

Upon the heaths of Jutland, as on the walls of the Alhambra, we find the 
dispersed race of the Pariah: yet their herds are most numerous in the woods of 
Hungary and upon the great deserts. The throne of the gypsy-king is the mossy 
stone beside the kettle in which is boiled the stolen sheep. Wearied with their 
wandering the crowd rest in the long grass, where the black-eyed children play 
with the flowers. 

No collected troop of them dare to show themselves in the imperial city; only 
singly or by pairs steal they through the streets, still more suspected and still 


more closely watched than even the poor Sclavonian. They show themselves 
most numerously in the suburbs, each of which surpasses old Vienna in size. 

In the suburb of Maria-hilf, where the alley leads toward Schonbrunn, there 
walked in the year 1820 — in that year in which Naomi began her career — two 
gypsies in their white costume, with their great brown cloaks. One of them was 
quite a young man, who wore one of the broad Sclavonian hats, the brim of 
which hung down upon his neck and shoulders; the second was much older, tall 
and thin, and he went with his head bare. His thick black hair, which, however, 
had some gray specks in it, served him as a shelter against the burning sun. They 
passed through one of the many parallel streets which lead from Maria-hilf to the 
Belvidere Palace. 

“The suburbs might bring the city into a complete dilemma,” said the 
younger. “I dreamed last night that Maria- hilf, Josephstadt, and all the four-and- 
thirty suburbs, set themselves in motion and went up against the city, which was 
led on by the tower of St Stephen’s. They fought until the white and yellow 
money rolled in the Danube.” 

“You had been drinking too much strong water,” replied the old man. “Be 
prudent, Ezekles! don’t tell such dreams — the police have long ears. Besides, is 
that a sort of thing for a young fellow to dream about? You should dream about 
pretty girls!” 

“But I dream more about war,” said Ezekles. “If I were but a soldier! then I 
could present arms before the Emperor, before the good Emperor Franz! He put 
his hand to his hat when I uncovered my head before him, and that was only to 
salute me; for I went quite alone on the road. What otherwise regards my dream, 
it was foolish enough. St Stephen’s Church, with the pointed hat, was the 
general; it has broad shoulders and ancient strength: the Trinity column in the 
Graben was his baton. The Emperor Joseph’s statue sprang upon his bronze 
horse over the Kohlmarkt, and through the Karnthner Street; they called down 
all the figures from the signs, and they followed them. The marble warrior out of 
the Volk’s garden set itself on the point of the marble image of the Kapuziner 
Church; and they mounted the wall and the Kaiserburg, and looked toward the 
hither-advancing suburbs. The villages of Hitzing and Wahring united, and there 
was a noise far worse than there is in the Volk’s garden and the Prater on a 
merry day.” 

“How the human brain can build up one thing to another?” said the old man. 
“Take care of getting drunk, Ezekles! Strong drinks put a magic circle round us. 
At first it looks very beautiful; but after we have swallowed down a few glasses 
it draws near to us, winds us up in its web, and only shows us from without that 
which we imagine. It winds us up so tight that we are no longer master of our 


own limbs. On that we sleep, and the fumes get dispersed; but when we again 
awake we feel that our limbs have been bound, and that during the debauch 
reason has slept too soundly to be able to give any account of that which has 
taken place in the sleep.” 

They went on their way, nor did they relax in their speed until they came to 
the Heugasse, where they could see the palace, which is just on the limits of the 
suburb. 

“You would be a soldier, Ezekles?” said the old man. 

“Yes, here in Vienna; I should like best to bear arms before the Kaiserburg.” 

“That would be a fettered life, Ezekles. You would soon begin to long for 
your liberty. Restlessness lies in our legs, just as much as the desire to steal in 
the mouse which is under our thumb. If you ran away you would get hanged.” 

“Well,” replied the younger, “whether we are gnawed by the worms or 
pecked by the birds is all one at bottom But why should we always imagine the 
worst?” 

“To be food for the birds, that would be something!” said the old man; it 
would be a proud coffin to be buried in their stomachs; that is to say, to be 
always on one’s travels, like our companions in life. I will remember your 
words, when I am wandering about in the Hungarian woods and hear the song of 
the birds. Perhaps I should soon hear the ravens cry, which pecked out the eyes 
of my dearest friend. Believe me, Ezekles, I never saw brighter eyes than those 
of my son Bela. You know, indeed, his son Ladislaf; he is the image of his 
father, only still prouder: there is more black blood in him. Bela was better, 
although they hung him on the gallows. But people shout hurrah before the son 
when he sweeps past on his horse, although he deeply despises them in his 
heart.” 

“He has actually left his race!” said the younger. 

“And yet be has no peace in himself,” continued the other. “He makes greater 
journeys than we do; he has travelled across the great sea, which is broader than 
the whole of Hungary: only think of such a Danube? He has visited all the kings 
and emperors, in their own countries, which we saw here at the congress. He 
flies much further than the bird of passage, and he has good luck in all that he 
does.” 

During this conversation they had reached the facade of the palace, which 
turns toward the great plain. Here sat groups of soldiers, and talked together; 
strangers and natives went in and came out from the great picture gallery. The 
gypsies silently contemplated the palace building, which is not distinguished by 
anything very striking; but whoever had watched the old man’s eye would 
immediately have observed that he was looking for something at the windows: 


they stationed themselves at the open garden door, yet without going into the 
garden. Many people were walking in the stiffly cut walks and amid the scenes, 
which are all laid out in the style of Louis Quatorze. 

The whole lower story of the palace is filled with excellent pictures. The 
connoisseur finds beautiful things here, especially of the Dutch school. On this 
day there were many strangers looking through the gallery; some admired 
Gherardins’ masterpieces in bass-relief; others the rich collection of Rubens. 

Attention was excited by the rapidity with which a young man with fine 
features and intelligent eyes went from one picture to another, and then again 
stepped to the window, to enjoy the view of the Imperial city and the Hungarian 
mountains. 

“That is one of the horse-riders in the Prater!” all said who saw him. We, 
however, know the young Naomi. 

Another interest than that about the pictures had attracted her to the 
Belvidere, and for this reason her observation of the pictures was so rapid. One 
piece alone excited her sympathy, and to this she turned back many times: it was 
Vandyke’s Samson when betrayed by Delilah, — that masterpiece of the great 
artist The painful reproaches which lie in Samson’s looks are so eloquent that 
they would be understood from Greenland to Otaheite. Delilah’s indifference, 
the interest of the hostess — yes, that is reality itself! Was it the exquisite 
delineation of art alone which fettered Naomi to this picture, or was it that 
association of ideas gave a deep meaning to the subject? We may not betray it 
She often stepped to the window and looked down into the valley, only to return 
again immediately to Vandyke’s Samson. Tempestuous thoughts agitated her 
bosom. 

As she yet again approached the window, she became aware of the gypsies. 
She speedily left the hall and descended the steps. The gypsies saw her coming, 
yet no sign had been given: they went slowly forward; Naomi followed them at 
some distance. 

As they approached a small house, from which a footpath wound through the 
field, the elder one remained behind, as it seemed, to fasten his shoe-tie; the 
younger, in the mean time, went onward. Naomi advanced to the elder, and 
spoke with him about Ladislaf; but Naomi heard nothing good. 

“Thou liest!” she cried, embittered. 

“Do I lie?” asked the old man. “He is, however, of my own flesh and blood; 
but it is bad blood, that has caused me a deal of trouble. His father was my son. 
Ladislaf looks scornfully down upon his grandfather and his whole race; he does 
not hate those who hate his. I have told him the truth, and his whip has made a 
red weal upon my shoulder. I shall remember it of him! A man may forget the 


clear, fresh water which was to him a refreshing draught, but he never forgets the 
marshy, bitter water which he has drunk. Ladislaf may love you to-day, but to- 
morrow he will cease to do so; and because he has loved you he will be your 
tormentor. I know very well that you are no man. I have had experience enough 
to be able to see the past, and of the future I will be silent; it easily explains itself 
Beware of him; and if you are possessed of a heart like your disguise, then 
punish him when you can. That I might say this to you, have I appointed this 
meeting. This evening you may meet him in Hitzing: there are handsome women 
there!” 

“But I am not a woman!” said Naomi; “you are mistaken. Ladislaf is not 
good; I will credit what you say; but let him love the women — I do that myself! 
Nobody can enjoy his youth more than I do, and success is dear to me.” 

“And yet the blood mounts to your head!” said the old man. “My eyes do not 
see amiss, and my words have found their man.” He made his bow and went on. 

Naomi was undecided whether to follow the old man or not; but anon she 
came to a determination, and turned back toward the city through the old French 
gardens. 

The gesellschaftswagen rolled from Peter’s Platz toward Schonbrunn and 
Hitzing. Naomi took a place. She joked with the rest of the company, for they all 
were inclined to amuse themselves. The honest Viennese talked in raptures about 
their good Emperor and Wurstl and Handl, and of the brothers Shuster — all 
pell-mell, as is commonly the case in the Babel of conversation. Just opposite to 
Naomi sat a somewhat malapert-looking young artist: he perceived by her accent 
that she was not a native; he had seen her in the Prater, and now told her that she 
would meet her master in Hitzing, where he often came. “Her master!” repeated 
she to herself, and the stranger mentioned Ladislaf. They reached the pleasure- 
place of Schonbrunn in whose fragrant alleys “the Son of the Man” had 
wandered with his mysterious thoughts: where Silvio Pellico had stepped behind 
the bushes, that he might not terrify the Emperor by his sickly appearance. Poor 
children followed the carriage, and threw, as they drove past, nosegays to them 
within, in order to receive back a few kreutzers. The artist caught a bouquet, and 
threw it, smiling, into the lap of Naomi: she involuntarily made a feminine 
movement to catch the flowers; the artist smiled again, and she felt the blood 
burning in her face. 

Close by Schdénbrunn lies the little country-town of Hitzing, with its church 
and its beautiful country-houses. The music resounded charmingly from the 
casino, which was at that time as much visited as now, only not as much 
celebrated by Strauss’s and Lanner’s orchestras. The little garden, crammed in 


between the adjoining houses, was then just as much filled with tables and tents 
as we now see it. 

Ladislaf sat between two young girls at a table. Naomi took a seat at the next 
table; Saul’s evil thoughts raged in her soul, but the exultant music produced not 
upon her the tranquillizing effect of the tones of David’s harp. The buoyant 
dancing tunes breathed the animating spirit of the Volk’s theatre, the delights of 
Schonbrunn and the Prater; all hearts accorded to the words, “There’s but one 
imperial city — there’s but one Vienna!” But in Naomi’s ears the joyous 
melodies sounded only like sighs and the laugh of derision; they were the cold 
gales from the damp dungeons of Spielberg, and the stifling heat from the 
leaden-roofed chambers of Venice, which she breathed. 

Ladislaf looked at her with proud and arrogant glances; she also looked at 
him, but she seemed not to know him: and yet they followed each other as the 
shadow follows the body. 

The elasticity of human thought knows no bounds; it is immeasurable as 
infinite space, which the astronomers describe to us as boundless. The grandeur 
of the spirit increases our horizon; but suffering and important moments of our 
lives possess this power also, and not unfrequently do our thoughts place us in a 
heaven or in a hell. Naomi looked with the eyes of a Newton, but she only gazed 
into a diabolical abyss. 

When the open air was exchanged for the lighted saloon, Ladislaf and Naomi 
met in the dance. She was compelled to dance with a lady, her disguise 
demanded that, and there lay on Ladislaf’s lips a jeering smile because of it; yet 
he said nothing to her, and she just as little to him. She moved to the stormy 
music, an Ixion upon the burning wheel. Her bosom heaved wildly, her eyes 
sparkled: Ladislaf seemed to be cold, a male Turandot, with the proud, deriding 
smile. O, what pangs the human heart may create for itself! It always beats, it 
always bleeds, — that is necessary for the maintenance of life. 

Ladislaf vanished in the throng; in vain Naomi’s eyes sought for him. It was 
already late; the last gesellschaftswagen was gone, and there were now only a 
few peasants with their barrier wagons drawn up before the saloon-house. A 
gentleman with two ladies mounted into one of them; yes, it was Ladislaf! 
Naomi also quickly seated herself under the tented covering, and the wagon 
rolled on toward the city. 

The lights of Hitzing and Schonbrunn shone through the dark trees; several 
respectable citizen families sat likewise in the wagon, and were very merry; they 
talked about elves and fairies, with which the good Viennese are very well 
acquainted, from the Volk’s theatre; they quoted witticisms of Kasperle and 


Pumpernickel, and chatted about their three Schusters, especially Ignaz — the 
glorious, witty Ignaz! 

We do not know the comic three-leaved Schusters; do not know the brilliant 
period of the Leopold-stadt theatre, but we can imagine it to ourselves. And if 
we have not also acquaintance with the muse of Baurle, yet we do know that of 
Raismend and Nestroy, and we might amuse ourselves with the honest Viennese 
in the barrier wagon with the fairy world of the Volk’s theatre, in which the good 
souls fancy themselves placed where they see the lights shining from Hitzing 
and Schonbrunn through the dark trees. 

In one of these farces one sees the prince of the spirit world sitting upon a 
bed; he rings for the chambermaid, and asks, “What wet clouds are these which 
they have given me for a bed?”— “It is impossible,” was the reply, “for you to 
have any drier this year; the police even have made a complaint about it The 
seasons now run one into another; it is not now any longer as it was in the old 
times.”—” Call me the Seasons here!” replied the king of the spirit world. These 
appear. Winter is an old man, who is supported by his staff The prince calls him 
before him. “What is this that I hear?” asked he; “that thou art beginning to be so 
damp in thy old days! You must leave that off! Every one of you must attend 
better to his post than you have done, else you will have your dismissal, and that 
without a pension!” The Seasons were quite in a perplexity, and respectfully 
kissed the king’s hand and promised amendment In another farce one sees a 
respectable Viennese family, which has read so many romances about knights 
that they are come to the opinion that the times of knighthood must have been 
much more glorious than those of the present day. They then fall asleep, and 
when they again awake they are in knightly costume, and find themselves set 
back in those happy days of chivalry. A robber-knight is announced, who comes 
to ask the hand of the daughter, and the whole family is enraptured at so splendid 
a match. But they soon become acquainted with the whole coarseness of the 
times; they must do without all conveniences of life, and at last are led into the 
castle-dungeon to die of hunger. With that they all wish themselves back again 
into our happy times, in which there is roasted Handl, and where one can drive 
to Hitzing and go to the theatre in the Vorstadt Cured of their whims, the magic 
brings them back again into our better and our happier times. 

Ah, how Naomi wished that that magic-world, of which the honorable 
citizens talked, was but reality! Like the castle spirit which turned to stone the 
detestable bridal-company, she would have changed into stone Ladislaf and the 
two women; yet he should only have been half petrified, like Prince Agib in the 
fairy tale: his brain should still have thought, his heart should still have bled, that 
he might properly have felt his pangs. 


They dismounted from the wagon at the barriers. Ladislaf made pretense that 
he now for the first time recognized Naomi, and threw his arm so heavily upon 
her shoulder that she certainly must have felt the effect of it for some time, and 
said laughing, “See, friend Christian, thou too goest out seeking adventures! 
Now, that I like in thee, my boy! I would properly caress thee because thou dost 
like the rest of us!” With these words he embraced and caressed poor Naomi 
with great violence. 

“Let me be!” cried she; “I am not of the party!” And with looks which were 
more eloquent than words she turned herself from him and offered to one of the 
two girls her arm, who willingly took it. 

In the interior of the city of Vienna there are many streets, which are 
connected one with another by gates and the courts of private houses. A stranger 
who is unacquainted with the locality finds himself all at once in another 
neighboring street, when he had fancied himself to be entering a house. 

Ladislaf and his lady went into one such house; Naomi followed after them. 

“But where are they?” asked she of her companion. 

This one laughed, and led Naomi up a winding stone stairs, but no Ladislaf 
was to be seen. The girl pulled at the bell- handle which hung at the door. 

“Where are the others?” asked Naomi again. 

“They are there, and we are here!” replied her companion. The door opened; 
an elderly, well-dressed lady, with a silver branch-candlestick in her hand, 
welcomed them. 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Naomi, and flew stumbling down the steps. She saw 
by the light that she was followed; she quickly, therefore, entered the street: here 
also nobody was visible. “Ladislaf!” stammered she, and bit her lip so violently 
that it bled. 

Half an hour afterwards she was in her dwelling in the Prater: Ladislaf was 
not yet come. She threw herself, without undressing, on her bed; but no tears 
came to her eyes, no sigh escaped from her lips. Some one was now heard to 
approach; it was he. 

They looked silently at each other. 

“Thou hast probably amused thyself well!” said Ladislaf, with a malicious 
countenance. 

Naomi was silent and looked at him with a proud and sorrowful expression; 
he scornfully returned her glance, and then laughed aloud. 

Her lips trembled as if they would open themselves to speak; but she was still 
silent. 

“Hast thou not seen,” said he, “that my mare, when she stands loose in her 
stall, follows me neighing when I go through? She does that out of pure love, 


and therefore I caress her. Thou also followest me, but from quite another 
impulse. I might be tempted also to caress thee, but according to deserts!” 

With these words he took up a switch from the table, and lashed the air with it 
so close to Naomi that the end caught her neck. 

It was the bite of the tarantula! Cold as ice, she stared at him. “Ladislaf!” was 
the only word which she could utter, she then left the room. 

Josephine slept. 

Without, all was still and dark; the roll of carriages alone sounded in the 
distance. The night was bright with stars; Charles’s-wain pointed toward the 
North. Did Naomi think on her home in the north, or did her thoughts linger in 
the wooden abode of the son of the Pariah, with the proud Ladislaf? Not a tear 
moistened her eye, not a sigh sounded from her lips; with her eye riveted on the 
starry image, she went on thoughtfully a few paces. So gazed once Ariadne 
across the sea, when she was convinced that Theseus had forsaken her. Hers was 
the smile of Medea when she met Jason at Kreusa. 

On the selfsame night, at the selfsame hour, upon the monotonous high-road 
of Zealand, two other eyes were fixed upon the selfsame star, but as hopefully 
and trustfully as Leander when he threw himself into the waves of the 
Hellespont and swam toward the fire which Hero had kindled for him. 

Along the high-road of Zealand Christian travelled alone this night, on his 
way to Copenhagen. He had come to the comiction that he should learn nothing 
which was proper to be known with Mr. Knepus, and that he must go out into the 
world if he were to do any good. Peter Vieck was wrathful about it, and had said, 
“For my part, Christian may steer his own vessel himself!” Lucie had wept; but 
Christian’s understanding was matured. He carried with him letters of 
introduction, and as there was one amongst them to one of the royal footmen, he 
dreamed of something quite different to mere promises and shakes of the hand. 
The quiet summer night was pleasant in the highest degree; the postilion blew a 
hunting-song, and echo repeated the slow tones from the heights opposite to 
Antvorskov. Beyond all others shone one bright star in heaven; it was Cygnus — 
the swan, as the inhabitants of the South call it That is my star of fortune, 
thought Christian, as he asked his travelling-companion the name of this star. 
“The evening-hen we call it,” replied he of whom the inquiry was made. 

Christian thought upon Naomi; but she gave free course to her thoughts, let 
them seek out every bitter flower which had grown up in her heart within the last 
few months, and from every flower she sucked in poison. 

She listened; she thought she heard the dashing of the Danube. A falling star 
flew through the air, as some day the steam-balloon will cut through the clouds. 


She turned back to the home where Ladislaf slept; but she remained on the 
ground-floor, seated herself on the lowest step of the stairs, laid her arm on the 
balustrade, and leaned her head in her hand. She slept as the Arab sleeps, who 
slumbers with his mortal enemy in the same tent: they have eaten and drunk with 
each other; hospitality is the sacred shield which stands between the two. They 
offer to each other the hand and — sleep, but their last thought is, We meet in 
another place! The son of the Pariah and the daughter of Israel have Asiatic 
blood; the hot sun glows in it 


CHAPTER XXxXI. 


“Ladislaus! Ladislaus! sounds anew, and the same voice cries afterward still louder: No!” — 
CASTELLI. 
“Tt is a strange thing: I spoke German and thou Danish, and yet we understood each other in a trice. 
Yes, my friend, the language lies in the eyes and its key in the heart.” — Album leaf for H. C. ANDERSEN, 
by CASTELLI. 


I WILL hence,” said Naomi to Josephine, the rider with the waving plumes in 
her turban and the fluttering banners, “I will hence, let me find bread or death.” 

Josephine laughed. “We will drive this forenoon together to Josephsdorf and 
Kloster Neuburg,” said she; “we two in the little cabriolet, with the fleet-footed 
Orlando: I will, for your sake, set at defiance the scandal of driving out alone 
with the young, fiery jockey. You will then get into a better temper, and Ladislaf 
will kiss away the marks which the switch has made on your lovely neck: and 
then there will be a reconciliation feast, in which we can all of us take part.” 

“Never!” answered Naomi. 

“Indeed! no misanthropy and no repentance!” said Josephine; “now that will 
look still merrier.” 

“Assist me in getting a passport to Hungary or Bavaria,” prayed Naomi: “it is 
all one where I go, if I can only get away and never see him again.” 

“First of all we will take our drive,” replied Josephine; “we will taste the 
chocolate in Josephsdorf, and look down from the mountains and see whether 
the valley of the Danube cannot awaken in you the desire to remain here. One 
must not overhasten, must never take too great steps; which, after all, are not 
becoming to ladies.” 

“Tt is not the first time that he has filled my heart with poison,” said Naomi. 
“In Toplitz, fourteen days after I had left my home for his sake, I understood 
him, and read in his heart as in an open book; but yet at that time he acted with 
both prudence and circumspection. My determination is made!” 

The cabriolet was brought up; they mounted and drove away. In the long 
avenues of the Vorstadt they met many people driving and on horseback. The 
young gentlemen saluted Josephine; several ladies cast smiling looks at Naomi. 
The road ascended now to the mountain, from whence the fine view is enjoyed 
over the beautiful and blooming valley of the Danube. 

“Just look!” said Josephine, “how gloriously the many avenues between the 
city and the suburbs look! The tower of St Stephen’s Church rises up boldly 
above all other buildings; and do you not see the Danube, with the lovely green 
islands? Those blue mountains lie in Hungary. It is this view which always 


presents itself before my eyes when I hear the song, ‘Yet once more the lovely 
country!’ Certainly, Austria is much more beautiful than Denmark!” 

“Each country resembles the other!” said Naomi. “We have in Jutland 
mountains quite as lofty as these, and the Lesser Belt and the Sound present a far 
more magnificent view than the Danube. I know only one advantage which 
Vienna has over Copenhagen, and that is its milder air and its proximity to 
Italy.” 

“The Finlanders long after their marches, the Esquimaux after their snow!” 
replied Josephine, laughing. 

“T do not long after Denmark, neither will I ever return there,” said Naomi; 
“but neither will I remain here. I am a free woman, no Austrian, and they will 
not prevent my leaving the country.” 

“But Ladislaf would prevent it,” returned Josephine, “would endeavor to 
prevent it, because thereby he could torment you whenever he was in the humor 
for it.” 

They were here interrupted in their conversation by the grave-digger of the 
little place, who invited them in to take a view of the corpses, which were more 
than a hundred years old, and which yet stand unconsumed in the burial-vaults of 
the church, and look now as if they had only been yesterday placed there. 

“We prefer seeing living people,” said Josephine. 

But there were right beautiful curiosities there, the old man assured them. It 
was scarcely an hour before, he said, that a Polish gentleman had gone through, 
and he had found the things so interesting that he had noted down all in his 
journal. Yet notwithstanding this the gentleman in so doing had forgotten his 
journal; but it must be that very day taken to the police, and the gentlemen there 
could give certain intelligence about all travellers, so that he hoped before 
evening that the book would be restored into the hand of the Polack. 

That which was written was in Danish. Naomi seemed to know the hand; she 
turned over the leaves of the book inquisitively, and read here and there in it The 
remarks had not all been written for everybody’s reading. 

“The strange gentleman must be from Denmark,” said Naomi. 

“From the King of Denmark?” asked the old man in astonishment “I saw him 
here at the time of the congress; he had white hair, and was as kind and polite as 
our good Emperor Franz. Whenever I go by the Stockameise I always must look 
at King Frederick the Dane.” The old man became more and more eloquent, yet 
Naomi did not listen to him, but read full of curiosity in the journal, and smiled 
and blushed in so doing. 

“Was the stranger here an hour ago?” asked she. 


“Yes, sir,” replied the old grave-digger, “but I do not know in what direction 
he is gone, yet I fancy toward the city.” 

“Show us your church!” said Naomi, and they now went in with the old man. 
But Naomi inquired much more frequently about the foreign traveller than about 
the objects and curiosities which were shown to her: the journal seemed to lie 
much more upon her heart than the historical intelligence which the old man 
communicated to her about the well-preserved corpses. 

The two were again seated in their cabriolet; the fiery Orlando carried his 
head aloft, and trotted rapidly with them toward the convent, the lofty cupola of 
which, with its imperial crown, showed itself magnificently in the blue air They 
entered the vaulted convent-hall. There stood a stranger. Naomi trembled; he, of 
all persons in the world, she would not have met. Yes, he it was whose presence 
the journal had announced; she was not under a mistake; it was the Count, — he 
whom she called her father. 

He bowed, and spoke a few passing words to Josephine; Naomi went past 
him without his getting sight of her. 

“There is not so much pomp and affluence here as in Kloster-Molk,” said 
Josephine, “but yet I love this old building that is so dear to me from my 
childhood. How often have I run from here to Castle Leopold! From above there, 
they say, the Duchess’s veil flew down and got caught in a thorn- bush, which 
then stood where now the Kloster is built.” 

“T am not at all in a state of mind for your stories,” said Naomi, and her voice 
trembled; “come, make haste, for we cannot stay here! The foreign gentleman is 
a relation of mine.” 

She drew Josephine to the cabriolet, which waited outside for them. They 
were just about to mount as the Count came out of the church. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he, “but is not tins convent celebrated for its wine- 
cellars? There should be a tun here which belongs to the curiosities of the 
country.” 

“T have heard of it,” said Josephine, “but I have never seen it.” 

“Here is the tun, your honor,” cried the cooper close behind them, who, 
together with one of his journeymen, was busied in hooping barrels. 

“Have you not a desire to see the celebrated tun?” asked the Count Josephine, 
embarrassed, looked at Naomi, who was immediately collected. She bowed to 
the Count, and entered with Josephine the work-place. This was a large vault of 
brickwork in which lay round about great and small wine-barrels, the king of 
which, however, was the well-known tun, which holds a thousand and one 
gallons. By means of a ladder one might get to the top of this. The bung-hole is 


so great that one can comfortably descend into the tun through it, and the interior 
space is large enough for a dance. 

“The tun has just lately been cleaned out,” said the cooper, “and the cellar- 
master has had this beautiful verse set upon it here.” The Count read, — 


“A hundred and thirty years were told 

By me within this cellar cold; 

Then thousands on my back were pressing, 
Yet that to me was not distressing.” 


“Yes,” said the cooper, “thousands have danced upon his back who now lie in 
the grave. But the tun is still strong and polished, it will know our children’s 
children as great-grandmothers and great-grandfathers! Certainly that it will! But 
you must descend into it, or else you cannot rightly become acquainted with it.” 

Naomi sprang up the ladder and descended into the tun; the Count followed 
her, but his demeanor expressed astonishment, for the way and manner in which 
Naomi descended betrayed her sex. Josephine peeped only through the opening 
into the tun; it seemed to her to be a large room. Naomi danced around the 
Count, whilst her thoughts wandered over mountain and valley. 

Before long she was again sitting beside Josephine in the cabriolet and 
driving away. 

“Do you know these two?” asked the Count of the cooper; but he shook his 
head. 

“They were riders from the Prater,” said the journeyman: “it was Mamsell 
Josephine and the little Jockey. They understand riding and doing tricks. The 
jockey is not good for much in that way.” 

The light cabriolet took the road along the Danube. 

“T must and will go hence!” said Naomi. “You have indeed relations in 
Munich, Josephine; give me a letter to them! I have yet several things of value; 
for eight days I have no need to beg, and a week can bring about a great deal.” 

Whole folios have been written about love, every degree of it has been run 
through and sung about; very little, however, has been said about the hatred in 
love, and yet this is just as rich in shades, just as strong as love itself. The hatred 
of love is a devilish delight, but yet it is a delight to hate burningly, to hate him 
who maliciously trampled upon our best joy, our most innocent pleasure! All 
men know the feeling of hatred — it is an animalcule which lives in the blood of 
men. 

Naomi was wounded; and as the sylphide loses its Psyche- wings and dies 
with the first sensual embrace, so with her had the first harsh treatment killed 


love. As the wine in the cup of Tantalus vanished when a drop of it was shed, so 
was it with Naomi’s love. 

“T thought to have exalted myself so much above others,” pondered she, “and 
I have humbled myself to the son of a gypsy, whose nobility alone consists in the 
deceitful natural play of their bodies. Now his form disgusts me like the skin of 
the snake.” 

“You are more of a man than a woman,” said Josephine. 

“In case of need I could help myself through the world,” replied Naomi. 
“Ladislaf thinks, probably, that I am like the rest of women, who have their 
hearts for three or four days full of gall, but then become weak and appeasable. I 
am no longer so! With us people say, ‘ One misfortune does not come alone!’ 
My father has this day met me; he was the gentleman with whom we conversed 
in Kloster-Neuburg. If he should have recognized me? I have always thought the 
prodigal son despicable, not because he ate with the swine, but because he again 
turned back. He must have known his father to be a weak man. To accept of 
marks of kindness and benefits may be called passports to make up for 
mortifications endured. Will the world be ever in a condition to show one 
benefactor who never afterward wounded the feelings or overlooked the receiver 
of his benefits? I will hence! Ladislaf is to me as the post-boy who has driven me 
a station: my weakness was a dream, — a foolish dream in the diligence!” 

The police in Vienna are able to give intelligence of the departure of every 
stranger, the old grave-digger in Josephs- dorf said; and for that reason he had 
sent to them the forgotten pocket-book: before evening it was in the hands of its 
owner. “The police know about everybody,” the old man had said; and therefore 
they were aware likewise this morning that there was a young man in the horse- 
rider’s company in the Prater who was called Christian, who was of a fine, 
almost femininely delicate figure, and was commonly called the little Jockey; the 
police said not a word about his possibly being a lady in disguise. 

The Count wished to be present at the performance this evening. It began. 
Josephine floated away on the back of her horse with waving banners; Bajazzo 
struck the wheel with his grandmother on his back; Ladislaf appeared this 
evening as a Greek, in dark red satin. The tall cap accorded excellently with his 
proud countenance; the coal-black eyes sparkled beneath the strong eyebrows; 
and again around that mouth of antique beauty showed itself the disdainful smile 
which was peculiar to him. Never did a handsomer gladiator enter the arena. The 
most stormy applause welcomed him on all sides; but that moved him not, for he 
was just as much accustomed to it as to the music to which he sprang round the 
course. Within, his mind brooded the poison which the smile of his lips betrayed. 
He knew that Naomi, whom he had seen at the commencement of the 


performance, would set off during it; he had been informed of it; he knew that 
she had obtained a passport which enabled her to travel to Munich. She was the 
first woman who had dared to defy him. This must be revenged; he would 
torment her; and that was easy to do. Without doubt she travelled at this very 
moment extrapost, or rode on her way to Linz; but the diligence went this 
evening the very same way, and at this moment a place for him was taken in it. 
He would overtake her — meet with her he must; and if he doubted as to his 
success in inducing her to return with him, yet it was in his power in this 
meeting with her to distress her in the most acute manner, and to place her in a 
most unpleasant situation. She was a lady, and her passport was drawn in the 
name of a man; that was sufficient to shame her. In this conviction he smiled still 
more sneeringly than common, and took the boldest leaps in the air upon his 
flying horse, who knew his rider so well, and people applauded still more 
enthusiastically than ever. 

The Count sat close by the lists; he forgot for some moments her for whom 
his eye had in vain sought, as he joined in the unanimous plaudits when Ladislaf 
left the circus. At the close of the performance, Ladislaf drove with a groom in 
the little cabriolet to the city. 

In the post-court stood the diligence ready to start; the passengers took their 
places. One was going to Kloster Neuburg, a second to Salzburg, a third to Paris, 
and so on. In the furthest backseat sat a young man with a handkerchief tied over 
his head, and his cap drawn over his ears; he was suffering from toothache, and 
was on his way to Munich. Opposite to him was the place assigned to Ladislaf 
Each one now arranged his legs with his opposite neighbor, so as to sit 
comfortably. Ladislaf and Naomi were thus placed together, either by fate or by 
chance. She recognized him, but would not trust her eyes until he spoke; then 
she was convinced of his presence. 

She had thought it best to travel with the diligence, because it went through 
without any stay. That now Ladislaf was here among the passengers prophesied 
no good, for he was here on her account: what would be the end of it? 

The postilion blew his horn, the whip cracked, leave-takings were heard, and 
the carriage rolled across the Stephen’s Platz, and through the lighted streets. 
The performance was just at an end in the Burg theatre; the spectators streamed 
along the street, and all the passengers looked out from the carriage to see if they 
could recognize an acquaintance. Naomi alone laid her head more backward, and 
turned her face to one side, that it might not be seen by the light of the lamps. 
They were soon through the green avenue, and in the suburb of Maria-hilf. All 
chatted and endeavored to pass on the time pleasantly; Naomi alone pretended 
that she already slept, although the consciousness of not one of the travellers was 


more alert than hers. She thought over her condition, and considered upon what 
was the most advisable for her to do. 

She might pass the night very well in the carriage — there would be no 
occasion for her to get out; but when day dawned, when they had to take 
breakfast at St Polten, what then? Ladislaf spoke to her, but she made no answer; 
she trembled in every limb, and that he certainly would observe, for their knees 
almost touched each other. 

They had already travelled for an hour, and were now in the little village of 
Hiitteldorf, which, like Hitzing, is a summer residence of the Viennese. The 
latter, however, lies nearer to Vienna, and is at the same time a summer sojourn 
for the court, and has much noise, dust, and bustle. Hiitteldorf, on the contrary, is 
more rural, and possesses a more open view over the green low hills, so that the 
country villas lying here have a trully idyllian site. 

The diligence drew up before the inn. The gentlemen got out, Naomi 
followed their example, but she was determined not again to return. She quickly 
turned into the first little street, which led into a meadow, and ran on with all her 
might At the end of this lay, on the right, a small country- house. Naomi 
concealed herself in the ditch which inclosed the garden; her heart beat, she 
listened whether any one was following her. 

The post-horn sounded; she heard the diligence again rolling on, and said in 
her inmost heart with Riguebourg, but with different feeling, “Now he is gone!” 

At that very moment loud laughter resounded in the garden; ladies and 
gentlemen came out of the little gate and went across the meadow. They were a 
merry company, and every name which she heard was well known to her. Mrs. 
Von Weissenthum, the intellectual poetess, and Costenoble, the actor, were 
among them. 

“You will read your Sappho to me to-morrow, will you not, Grillparzer?” said 
the lady; and all talked merrily together. 

“Good-night! good-night! sleep well!” resounded from the other end of the 
lane. “Good-night! good-night!” and one of the gentlemen turned back over the 
meadow. Probably this was the host, who had so far accompanied his guests; he 
had a dog with him, which suddenly sprang into the ditch where Naomi sat, 
pointed his ears, and then began loudly to bark. The gentleman approached the 
spot “Who is there?” he asked. 

Naomi rose. 

“That is a bad resting-place for the night,” said he; “the dew falls; you were 
not thinking of passing the night there?’ 

“Pardon me,” said Naomi, “with whom have I the honor of speaking 

The gentleman laughed. “I am Castelli,” replied he; “and you, my friend?” 


” 
! 


“Castelli!” repeated Naomi; “the poet?” 

“Yes, I am,” replied he. 

“T have known you for years,” said Naomi; “your poems have caused me 
many happy hours. As a little child I learned your ‘ Praise of the Little Ones.’ 
You occupied me a long way from here, and then it never occurred to me that we 
should meet, and meet thus.” 

“You are not a German,” said the Poet; “and, if I may judge from your soft 
accent, I should suppose you to be a Dane.” 

“T am so,” returned Naomi. 

“Did not I directly think so?” said the gentleman; “there was here this evening 
a countryman of yours, a young doctor.” 

“T will entirely confide in you,” said Naomi, “for it has always appeared to 
me that a poet must have a warmer, a nobler, and a better heart than ordinary 
people.” 

“T cannot quite assent to that,” returned the gentleman; “most poets have only 
this advantage above other men, that they can apply their own experience to 
others, and that they express what they feel and think.” With these words he 
opened the gate, and they entered the little flower-garden. 

“Chance has conducted me to you,” now said Naomi; “you must counsel me, 
you must help me.” And she then related to him that she was a lady, and a Dane; 
that she had left a tranquil, care-free life at home, in order to be deceived in all, 
even the very least of her hopes. She told him all her adversities, and what had 
happened to her until this very evening. 

The good-natured, excellent man felt himself, as any one else would have 
done under similar circumstances, somewhat embarrassed by this confidence of 
poor Naomi; for what actually could he think of such a girl! The Danish 
ambassador was certainly the proper person to whom she ought to apply, he 
thought, But now it was so late at night; she was so handsome; she was so 
forlorn, and her lips breathed eloquence. The Poet sent for his housekeeper, and 
Naomi was now led into the little guest-chamber, which looked over the 
mountains. 

In the still night she opened her window. The waning moon stood low in the 
heavens; before her horn wholly disappeared an important step must be taken on 
her path of fate. Dreamily she lost herself in thought, whilst her eye was directed 
to the starry host: but her thoughts were fertile; she laid a plan for the following 
day. 


’ 


CHAPTER XXxXIl. 


“Farewell — thou windest thine arm about mine? 
Thou holdest me fast — I shall not go?” — CASTELLI. 
“Know’ st thou the land where the lemons are blooming? 

Thither”!.... — GOETHE. 


THE next morning, as Naomi made her appearance at the tea-table, the Poet 
extended to her kindly his hand; his dog sprang toward her, and she caressed the 
animal. Its barking had been the introduction to her acquaintance with the Poet 
“Tt is a faithful animal, quite devoted to me!” said the good host; “it would 
grieve me if it were to die before I did.” At this moment a cabriolet rolled hither 
along the little street, and drew up at the entrance to the garden. They were 
morming visitors. It was the young physician, Naomi’s countryman, of whom 
Castelli had spoken; another foreigner accompanied him, a Dane likewise, who 
wished to make the acquaintance of the beloved Poet It was the Count, whom 
Naomi called father. 

The Doctor was possessed of that which is peculiar to many Danes abroad — 
great susceptibility of all that is new, together with an easily excited love for 
father-land, which soon becomes home-sickness. In an especial manner was he 
given to drawing comparisons, and where is there more opportunity for so doing 
than in Vienna! The present inhabitants have so many things in common with 
the Copenhageners, as well in advantages as in trifles, that the resemblance 
strikes the eyes of both, only the Viennese are a gayer people than those of the 
northern capital. The Prater with its swings, and all its merry exhibitions, is our 
park; the palace of Schonbrunn is altogether our Friedrichsberg; the Stephen’s 
Church with its lofty tower, is, to be sure, something quite peculiar to the 
Imperial city: but the Doctor recollected St Saviour’s Church, the tower of which 
is also a rarity — a tower around which a spiral staircase winds, which is 
provided with a gilded balustrade, and which conducts him who ascends up to 
the great ball, upon which is throned the copper-man with the waving banner. “If 
one had from St Stephen’s tower the view of the Hungarian mountains,” said the 
young Doctor, “it would not be less imposing than that from St Saviour’s, which 
looks down over the whole Sound and the opposite coast of Sweden.” 

Of all foreign cities, he said, Vienna pleased him the best, for there it was so 
pleasant to live. The families of Jager and Sonnenleitner carried him quite back 
again into Danish domestic life; but how very frequently were not melancholy 
feelings excited in his soul, also, from this very cause! He was really such a long 
way removed from his young wife and his dear little daughter! It not 


unfrequently happened that tears came into his eyes when, in the streets of 
Vienna, he met little girls of the same age as his daughter. He said that had 
happened to him that very morning as they drew up at the Baumhofe, where a 
young girl and her little sister were tending a goat which grazed there, and was 
milked whenever a passer-by desired to have a draught of goat’s milk. The 
Count talked jestingly about the sentimentality of the young man, as he called it 
“You do not know what it is to have children,” said the Doctor; “if you had only 
such a daughter as I have, you would be just like me. A new world full of 
pleasure would open to you. There is a blessedness in the smiles of a child! you 
should only see how it stretched out its little hands to me! you should only hear 
its first shout of delight! O, I would wish you a daughter like mine!” 

The Count riveted his eyes on Naomi, and then said gravely, and in a deep 
tone of voice, “I had once a daughter, but she is dead!” 

He was silent, and the young Physician was somewhat embarrassed; it had 
not been his intention to wound the Count The conversation then turned to the 
Count’s short stay in Vienna, and his projected journey into Italy, whence he 
would return to his native country by way of France. 

In going away, the Poet accompanied his guests through the garden; Naomi 
remained behind. Nothing could be more natural than that he should confide to 
her country-people that which he had heard, and how he himself had got mixed 
up in the adventure. The Doctor laughed; but the Count became thoughtful and 
grave. 

They went further across the meadow and through the green valley, which 
extended to the hills. A small footpath wound in agreeable mazes through the 
garden. 

Along this footpath, half an hour afterward, might be seen the Count and 
Naomi walking together; their conversation was carried on in their native 
tongue. The sparrows twittered merrily the while, the flowers sent forth odors as 
sweetly as if the whole of nature breathed pure peace and joy, and the snails 
bathed themselves in the warm sunshine. 

“Naomi,” said the Count, “how could you so far forget yourself as to bring 
shame upon me, and to disgrace yourself in the worst manner?” 

“My birth was the consecration thereto,” replied she. “I am to blame; but 
many things may speak in my extenuation, if such were needful. My existence is 
a youthful sin, and as is the seed so is the fruit.” 

“What will be your further fate?” asked he. 

“That of a thousand others,” she answered; “an existence that is not worth 
life. But I have lived, even if it were only for a few days. I, however, became 
free and independent when I was wronged in the cruelest manner, and, for the 


first time, in this moment your glance has a power over me which binds me. The 
world does not regard me as your daughter, and you, yourself, do not really 
believe it I am thus only a stranger to whom you have shown kindness, and from 
whom you may desire obedience. I have not shown it, and you cast me off. Our 
ways part Every false step, every sin, is succeeded by its own punishment; let me 
bear mine! One benefit only I beseech of you yet to add to the former ones, and 
this is, that you do not know me.” 

They remained standing under a tree; the voice of the Doctor called them 
back. 

“T do not trouble myself about the opinion of the world,” continued she, “but 
your opinion is everything to me, and before you I would desire to stand as 
before my own conscience.” 

“They are coming!” said the Count, as the Poet and the Doctor approached 
them. 

“We are not agreed,” said Naomi, smiling: “the Count calls this pale little 
flower a violet; but I say that it is only a wild little step-mother.” With this she 
pointed to a flower of this kind, which grew on the path. 

“When cultivated in gardens they attain to extraordinary beauty,” said 
Castelli; “but I cannot understand why people have given them this name, when 
they have not at all been step-motherly treated.” 

“They explain why they are so called,” replied Naomi, and stooped down to 
gather one of the flowers. “Only see here the five petals! two of these are set 
upon one little seat; they are the two which are set furthest behind — the step- 
children; these, one on each side, are the mother’s own children — each one sits 
upon its own chair, and this great petal above is the step-mother herself — she 
has indeed two chairs to sit upon.” 

“That is, in truth, an ingenious explanation,” said the Poet, smiling, “which I 
have never before heard.” 

“Thus it is said with us in Denmark,” returned the Physician. “But how 
strange it is that one always hears of bad step-mothers, but never of wicked step- 
fathers!” 

“Their fault is, perhaps, over-indulgence,” said the Count Whether we should 
accuse them of the same thing will depend upon our own views of life; in the 
mean time we transport ourselves from the Poet’s company to the mountains of 
the Tyrol — there where the young fellows, with flowers in their hats, jodelled 
in the fresh morning air, and sang of their Andreas Hofer, as the Swiss do of 
their William Tell and Winkelried. 

Five days are not yet passed since we saw the meeting of the Count and 
Naomi, and heard their conversation about bad step mothers and good step- 


fathers; and already reality shows us a forgiving step-father. 

The light travelling-carriage rolled away along the highroad; foot-passengers, 
people who drove and who rode, met them for the first and for the last time in 
their lives, and yet the Count closed his eyes for sleep. Beside him sat a young 
lady in female travelling costume; the map of Italy lay open on her knee, and 
“Mary Ann Stark.” the well-known guide for travellers in Italy, lay at her side. 
Deep below the road foamed the turbulent river, and the clouds hung like fleeces 
upon the lofty peaks. The lady cast a glance upon the wild country, and we 
recognize Naomi. Her thoughts were dreaming of the peninsula, and therefore 
she did not enjoy the present; they flew to the true country of the Fata Morgana, 
toward Italy’s sacred halls of art. The Alps are their portals; the eagle a sparrow, 
which builds its nest in their cornice; the pine-trees lift up their lofty columns 
with their evergreen capitals. Here is the home of music; here blooms the rose in 
the Alpine snow. The earth on which thy foot treads is drunken with the blood of 
her noblest, is sanctified by the marble with which the temples of antiquity are 
reared. Into the dead stone is life breathed; it becomes an image which ravishes 
thy soul. The sea is beautifully blue as the petal of the corn-flower, transparent 
as the drops of the fountain. Houris, lovely as those from the paradise of 
Mahomet, smile on thee, land of music and of coloring — Italia! 

“Thither!” sang the poet of Mignon, and a thousand hearts repeat, as a 
lamenting echo, the words of painfully sweet longing, which will never be 
realized. 


CHAPTER XXxXlll. 


“Nature was not the poor man’s friend; 
Hard-hearted nurse was she: 
Your graciousness can that amend, 
And Nature shall ashamed be.” 
KARL BAGGER. 


There is among the treasures of French literature a spirited treatise on garrets, 
in which the author says, that as in mankind the understanding and mind have 
their seat in the uppermost part of the human body, so is also the case among the 
authors and artists of Paris; they live in garrets. Scribe has written a vaudeville 
on the Parisian artist-life, and has given to it the title La Mansarde des Artistes. 
But in all great cities, as well as in Paris, it is the lot of poor artists to be placed 
up aloft with respect to their dwellings. 

Thus was Christian placed in Copenhagen; up six pair of stairs dwelt he in a 
little back garret, with the widow who had once provided a lodging for him, 
Lucie, and her mother, during the short time they spent in Copenhagen. His view 
extended over chimneys and roofs to the high tower upon which the night- 
watchman took his stand. If the rich people who dwelt in the five stories below 
him had the whole lively street before them, he could, up there, look over the 
whole blue vault of heaven in which the stars, on clear evenings, were kindled. 

As regarded his chamber, it was much smaller than the one which he had 
inhabited at Mr. Knepus’s; it was, as it were, in the shape of a triangle, for from 
the door by which one entered it ran obliquely toward both sides, with one 
exception — that of the projecting window. The bed was a sort of alcove; 
directly opposite, in the roof, was set a pane of glass, through which in the night 
he could contemplate the moon and stars. 

With a thankful heart he praised the dear God for his rare fortune: he had four 
engagements, and should receive about sixpence an hour; two others furnished 
him with a dinner without cost, four days in the week; and thus there were only 
three days remaining on which he would have to live on bread and butter. But 
now, also, it was requisite that he always should be well dressed; he therefore 
repaired himself the somewhat worn apparel, brushed it up and stitched it, and, if 
a white-worn place became visible, he dyed it black with ink. His boots, too, he 
mended himself; that they were a little failing in the soles mattered nothing, so 
long as the upper-leathers were whole. His behavior was a little awkward, and it 
would be still more so if a little hole had to be concealed, and he recollected that 


his coat permitted no violent movement with his arms. Much rather would he 
suffer in his own person than betray his poverty. He endeavored to conceal from 
his hostess that three times in the week he enjoyed no dinner, by taking a walk 
out about the hour of that meal; and then he made little tours either through the 
citadel, that he might devour his bread and butter on the shore of the Sound, or 
toward the King’s Garden, to amuse himself, like the nurses and their children, 
with a view of the playful fountains. 

He dined on Fridays and Sundays with the counselor-of- war, who had once 
sailed with Peter Vieck to Copenhagen. That was a genteel family; but the 
genteelest person in it was the eldest son, the student, who by means of his 
clothes was a handsome man, and, because of his little entertainments, had 
attained a certain consequence among his comrades. He never exchanged a word 
with Christian, never saluted him when he entered the house, nor when he left it 
again. The mother spoke of his virtuous life, and the young seamstress blushed 
at what she said. If strangers were at table, Christian was displaced; it could not 
at all amuse him to be in company with people with whom he was not 
acquainted! Besides, could he not have brushed his coat so as to make it fit to 
appear in company? 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays he dined at the lackey’s, the royal lackey’s — an 
acquaintance who, he confidently hoped, would assist him to fortune and honor, 
for this man could speak of him to the great; and this, madame, his wife, hinted 
at every moment Her husband could go in and out there where counselors-of- 
war, and much genteeler gentlemen, must stand before the door and wait. She 
never, however, called her husband lackey, but said that he was connected with 
the royal family. 

The little daughter of this married pair was now the object of Christian’s 
engagement in the family. The little girl was called after the whole royal family, 
and had received in baptism the following names: Marie, Karoline, Wilhelmine, 
Charlotte, Amalie, Juliane, Friederike; but her every-day name was Mieke, 
which was an abbreviation of the queen’s name, Marie Friederike. 

He only found it comfortable in his own little chamber, although it was cold 
here as the winter came on. Turf and wood he purchased by pennyworths, and it 
froze great ice- flowers upon his windows. Neither had he every evening the 
means of purchasing a thin candle, but he could play his fantasies very well on 
his violin in the dark. 

“There stands a maiden for you on your window,” said the servant girl, as she 
swept out his room and pointed at the frozen window-pane. The hostess had 
shaken her head thoughtfully, for exactly such a maiden, seven years before, had 
stood upon the window at which her husband sat shoemaking. “Dost thou see, 


mother,” he had said, “the handsome maiden here? She beckons me!” and two 
months after he lay in his grave. That must have been the cold death- maiden, 
who was come for him; but in this case it could not, indeed, mean anything like 
that, as Christian was a young man. The thought of cold death thrilled through 
him, and in the midst of want which encompassed him, and without any prospect 
of a better future, the desire for life awoke in him, and, seizing his fiddle, he 
forgot hunger and cold in the exquisite melodies which he drew from his 
instrument On many a solitary evening were these tones his only supper, until 
the extreme coldness disabled his fingers for the delicate movement Soul and 
sentiment were in these fantasies, but nobody heard them. Fortune, fortune 
which alone can cherish, would not mount so many pair of stairs to seek out 
genius in the garret Mendelssohn-Bartholdy has written several musical 
compositions, which he calls “Songs without Words,” but every spirit kindred to 
his own will read text to them in his own soul. To Christian’s violin playing we 
also could give words; might they only find hearers in the drawing-rooms of the 
powerful! might but one being of true talent be saved in a century from perishing 
through want and sorrow! 

You mighty ones of the earth! you understand the works of the painter and 
the sculptor because they ornament your halls and your rooms of state, but that 
which the poet and musician create is still to you an enigma — the richest 
treasures of the soul, which neither moth nor rust can corrupt; you only can 
comprehend it when a century has taught you the value of these divine works: 
LET NOT, we beseech of you, TRUE TALENT, WHILST YET ON EARTH, 
SUFFER SHIPWRECK'! 

Will these words, too, like Christian’s violin playing, sound unheard? 

Elegance reigned in the dwelling of the lackey, — that is to say, in furniture 
and a brilliant collection of books. All the books were bound in morocco, yet 
when they were looked at they were found to be the annual volumes of the 
“Citizen’s Friend” to which this outward honor had happened. 

The lady of the house was fond of reading, and therefore she was a member 
of a book-club, from which she was allowed to take two volumes at a time, 
mostly a horrible robber-romance for day-reading, and a love-story for the 
evening. She acted also in a German dramatic society, because she had been 
confirmed in a German church. 

Upon the whole, she estimated Christian’s talent Every artist has, like Goethe, 
his Bettina, only they do not all of them write. Madame was thus the one who 
admired most Christian’s talent, or rather, she was the only one who gave words 
to her admiration. Christian was always invited whenever she had company, that 
is to say, to bring his fiddle with him; and then he played to the company, and 


undertook late at night the not yet, with us, wholly abolished social bond- 
service, of attending home the ladies. Often when he was dejected in spirit she 
assured him that he was a much more fortunate man than thousands of poor 
starving wretches, who were a deal worse off than himself. 

That which is said of a great portion of the critics is very true, that they chew 
through a book in order to find out whether there be not some little stones which 
will crack between their teeth. Such chewing had become a continual custom of 
the war-counselor; but as the stomach only, and not the heart, with him was 
spoiled, he divided books into two portions, — those which were examined in 
mild weather when he was in good humor, and those which were to be grumbled 
at in bad weather. The good counselor-of-war annoyed himself and many others; 
they mutually forgot that in another world, where we must all of us be submitted 
to criticism, the errors of the press will be corrected, false readings improved, 
and we shall certainly go together hand-inhand and smile at our common zeal in 
the boyish years of our earthly life. A criticism is always only the judgment of 
one man, and it often only shows whether the dreamer stands above or below 
him upon whom he passes sentence. 

The war-counselor showed kind sympathy toward Christian, and therefore the 
young man loved him; through his influence he was to have the so-called honor 
of being listened to between the acts of the dramatic company, of which the war- 
counselor was a director. That would be a great and a decided step in his fortune! 
he hoped thereby to excite an interest in many persons. 

“T have spoken in your favor to my colleagues,” said the war-counselor to 
Christian; “they are all for you, even the manager, who is quite as important as a 
director.” 

By means of a dirty back-staircase the temple of Thalia in the fifth story was 
reached, in which the actors looked as if they had all been set upon a waiter. It 
was a rehearsal, and therefore the greatest disunion and confusion prevailed. The 
lover threatened that he would immediately go his ways if it were not permitted 
to him to interpolate wherever he was not able to remember his part. That which 
he said was just as good as that which stood in the book, and it might quite as 
well be permitted to him as to the war-counselor to make interpolations. The 
lady of thirty, who was to act the grandmother, would on no consideration allow 
that she should be painted older: she looked quite old enough, she said, very 
prudishly. In short, all was strife and discord. 

At length the Friday evening came. Christian borrowed a suit of black 
clothes, and his hostess curled his hair with the fire-tongs. His cheeks glowed, 
his heart beat violently, as the curtain rose and he now stood there before the 
whole, for the most part, citizen public which stared at him. 


He played extremely well, and the directors received him behind the scenes, 
shook him by the hand, and complimented him. A barber, who played the violin 
himself, and a lottery- collector who beat the kettle-drum, sprung upon the stage 
to thank him, and lifted him up into the third heaven by praising his flageolet- 
tones and his wonderful management of his instrument “My fortune is made,” 
thought Christian; “this evening everybody will speak only of me, will think 
only of me.” Every performer, down to the poor satellite who has only spoken 
the single word “Back!” had thought the same of his performance. Not until half- 
past eleven was the representation at an end, and only in regard to him can it be 
said of this sort of pleasure that it holds out Christian could not sleep when he 
was come back to his garret; he looked out into the star-bright night and thought 
upon his good fortune, on Lucie and Peter Vieck, on warm summer days and on 
Naomi. 

Every letter which he wrote home breathed joy and youthful courage; he 
expressed in them livingly every hope. His mother received gladly the sweet 
thought that his fortune was already half made; he was admitted really into great 
families, and played his violin in the theatre! In her poverty she imagined it to be 
a splendid life. She knew his good heart, and as God had taken her little child to 
Himself she got a seat as gratis-passenger beside the driver, and set off, although 
but poorly, in the middle of winter, to Copenhagen, that she might live there 
with Christian, of whose good fortune she had told all her neighbors and friends. 

It would be such a surprise to her dear son when she arrived! — and so, 
indeed, it was. 

There sat now the mother and son in that little three-cornered garret! The 
snow blew in at the window, and the hostess was disconcerted at the visit 
“Things are going on well with thee,” said Marie: “with me they got worse: but 
thou hast, indeed, a good heart I thank my God that he has given thee to me for 
comfort.” 

She slept upon Christian’s bed and he stood at the window, at the frozen 
window, and prayed with a pious heart, “Thou God of mercy have pity upon us!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“More magnificent than we in our North, the beggar lives at the angel’s-gate, for he looks on the 
eternal, the only Rome.” — SCHILLER. 


IT is too melancholy in that cold, narrow garret, where the mother sleeps and the 
son suffers. We will leave it; we will flee away out of the cold air and from deep 
sighs, flee away to the large and magnificent saloons of the warm South to seek 
for Naomi, and when we have found her we shall find ourselves in the world- 
famous Rome, the city of remembrances, the coliseum of the world. 

The soft air waves toward us, the lamps burn before the image of the 
Madonna, where the lovely children kneel and sing, with the soft voices of the 
South, their evening hymn. The buming candles shine through the painted 
windows of the churches, where the mass is read and lovers have their meetings. 
The peasant and the beggar wrap themselves up in their cloaks, and choose for 
themselves a couch upon the broad steps. The masked procession with burning 
torches advances through the narrow, crooked streets. Upon the Piazza Venezia 
torches, which are fastened upon iron forks, are burning, and papal soldiers on 
horseback are drawn up there as guards. A ball is given at the Duchess 
Torlonia’s; the greater part of the invited guests are strangers from the other side 
of the mountains; the colonnades are dazzlingly lighted; busts and statues look as 
if animated by the flickering light of the torches; the principal staircase is 
adorned with ornamental shrubs and beautiful carpets, and even the picture 
gallery is a promenade. In the two large saloons dancing is going on upon the 
polished floor, smooth as a mirror; the side rooms are devoted to card-parties 
and conversation. 

“O Rom.... 

Du werldens Colisée!” — NICANDER. 

Steel engravings and English and French newspapers are to be found in the 
library. 

Let us enter into the great dancing-room: magnificent candélabres around the 
room diffuse a blaze of light; sixteen chandeliers depend from the lofty ceiling. 
Directly before us in the great niche stands a colossal Hercules, who in his wild 
agony has seized upon Lichas by one foot and by his hair to dash him against a 
rock — forming a strange ‘contrast to the soft dancing airs and the joyous youth. 

The Count was in conversation with an Italian of an agreeable exterior, whose 
countenance had remarkably pleasing features, — that was the sculptor Canova, 
the pride of Italy. He pointed to Naomi, who was floating through the light dance 
on the arm of a young French officer. 


“Of a truth, an uncommonly beautiful girl!” said he; “a perfectly Roman 
glance! And yet I am told that she is from the North.” 

“She is my adopted daughter,” replied the Count; “the young officer with 
whom she dances is the son of the Marquis Rebard, one of the most splendid 
families in Paris. He is a young man of spirit and talent; I have known him ever 
since his fourteenth year.” 

Naomi, full of life enjoyment and in the possession of her entire youthful 
gayety, seemed like a younger sister of Titian’s “Flora,” or a daughter of 
Raphael’s “Fornarina,” — at least she was related to these portraits. Her round, 
white arm rested upon the shoulder of the Marquis. He was tall and slender, his 
look was full of spirit and life, and he could scarcely have attained his three-and- 
twentieth year. A gay life had, it is true, paled the roses of his cheeks, but the fire 
of passion kindled in his eyes. He now conducted Naomi to the rich sofa and 
brought her refreshments. 

In the North, where the snow was now falling, Christian dreamed, in his 
desolate garret, of Naomi; she sat upon his bed, laid her arm around his neck, 
and kissed him on the forehead. In the Prater, in the wooden house, Ladislaf also 
dreamed; the switch hung beside his bed: he also dreamed of Naomi, and 
laughed jeeringly in his dream. She, however, in the enjoyment of the delightful 
present, had forgotten them both. 

“One can fancy one’s self here transported to Paris,” said the Marquis; 
“everything here reminds me of our saloons. But if anybody desires to obtain in 
Rome a representation of the feasts and the bacchanalian mirth of ancient Rome 
within four walls, they must take part in the guild of the young painters. They 
drink crowned with ivy-garlands, and cool the burning forehead with fresh roses. 
As the greater part of the many artists who live here are Germans, these 
festivities have therefore a German character. The French, English, and Danes 
join them; as artists, they all form one great nation, that of mind. During my first 
short residence here, or rather, I should say, on my journey through Rome, I was 
present at their cervaro — a sort of modern bacchanal in the Campagna. The 
greater number of those who took part in it were masked, and dressed in the 
most whimsical costumes, and rode thus on horses and asses in the very early 
dawn through the Porta Maggiore. There was a Zoroaster, who was drawn by 
lions, which were nothing more than two well-fed asses. Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza were two excellent figures in the pageantry. The whole thing 
formed a perfect carnival procession, in which were knights armed with spears 
and wooden swords, and in which songs in every possible language resounded in 
the early morning hour. Outside the city the three-headed Cerberus stood before 
the cave at which we halted. Little cobolds danced about on the green heights, 


pistols were fired, and great fires burned. The donkeys threw many of the 
knights into the grass: there lay the Chinese Tschang-Tsching-Tschu beside her 
majesty the Queen of Sheba. I shall never forget the races; every second jockey 
was a complete Dr. Syntax.” 

“Are ladies permitted to be present at these festivities?” asked Naomi. 

“By all means!” replied the young man. “I have seen natives and strangers — 
in short, ladies of all nations, there. In the Osteria, on the contrary, where the 
artists assemble every evening, no lady is admitted: there then, also, is such a 
smoking of tobacco, that a Frenchman can hardly breathe in it. Nevertheless I 
have amused myself excellently well the few evenings I have been able to spend 
there. One must know everything. If I were a painter, I would give these gay 
groups upon canvas; and if I were a poet, I would also write a vaudeville upon 
what I had heard there.” 

“You excite in me a great desire to go there,” said Naomi; “is not there 
somewhere a peep-hole, through which one could be an unobserved spectator of 
these festivities?” 

“Not unless you could disguise yourself as a gentleman, could I venture to 
introduce you.” 

“A lady from the North ventures upon no disguise,” returned Naomi. 

“One of my friends,” again began the Marquis, “will be introduced to- 
morrow; there will then be a Pontemolle, as it is called: he will be conducted 
over the bridge of the Tiber. Formerly it was the custom among the artists, when 
a well- known countryman arrived, to go out to meet him as far as Pontemolle, 
and to drink to his welcome in the inn there. Now this takes place in Rome, in 
the hostel where the artists themselves assemble in an evening. Every artist, be 
he of great or of small repute, is a brother of the order as soon as ever he has 
given a Pontemolle; that is, has paid for everything which, on this his evening of 
induction, the guests have consumed. The waiter sets one jug of wine after 
another on the table; several right comical ceremonies are likewise performed, 
and the new candidate for membership is nominated Knight of the Bajocco 
order, the decoration of which consists in a copper bajocco attached to a ribbon, 
which at every fresh Pontemolle is hung around the neck. Horace Vemet, 
Overbeck, and Thorwaldsen are likewise masters of this order.” 

A new dance began, and by this means the conversation was interrupted, and, 
arm-in-arm, the young couple sped away over the polished floor. 

At noon next day the light cabriolet of the Marquis drew up before the hotel 
in the Spanish Square, where the Count lodged. Naomi was invited to a drive in 
the garden of the Villa Pamphilia. Although one finds one’s self here close 
beneath the walls of Rome, yet still it seems as if one were in the country, far 


removed from the city. Nothing is to be seen of Rome; and the extensive view 
over the Campagna opens itself to our eyes, where the aqueduct, raised upon 
brickwork arches many fathoms high above the earth, and thirty miles in length, 
which conveys water to Rome, bounds the horizon in beautiful wavy lines. 

Although it was January, the sun shone warm; the day resembled a September 
day in the North. The proud pine-trees lifted their evergreen heads into the pure 
blue air; laurel-trees, especially the Lauro-cerasus, formed the undergrowth, and 
gave to the whole a summer-like appearance. Yellow oranges hung between the 
green leaves; roses and anemones bloomed; and round about, in the walks, 
sprang forth the water in little jets from vases and columns. Naomi spoke again 
of her great desire to accompany the Marquis to the Osteria. She had, she said, 
had a male suit of attire and a blouse made for the approaching carnival; and 
besides this she had (but of this she said nothing) also her jockey costume from 
Vienna, which, however, it would have been impossible for her to have worn 
again, because it would have reminded her of a time which she would willingly 
forget Nothing more was now needed than to persuade her father to be of the 
party; and that would be easily done, thought the Marquis. 

They had now gone through the whole garden, and stopped again at the 
trellis-gate toward the road: there sat, upon a broken capital, a Capuchin monk in 
his brown cloak; a white straw hat shaded his bald head, and sandals defended 
his naked feet The Marquis saluted him as an acquaintance, and told Naomi that 
the monk came to visit him sometimes. “I see him,” said he, “when he collects 
little donations for his convent He is satisfied with my presents, and he treats me, 
therefore, to a pinch of snuff Besides, you must know, he is a countryman of 
yours, for he is out of Denmark.” 

“My countryman?” repeated Naomi, inquiringly, as she looked more nearly at 
the man, who rose at the moment to put his leathern wallet on his shoulder and 
to proceed on his way. 

Naomi addressed him in the Danish tongue. The monk reddened. 

“You are from Denmark?” she asked. 

“O God, you speak Danish!” exclaimed he, and his eyes sparkled. “I never 
hear that language. I cannot have intercourse with my countrymen on account of 
the position in which I am placed, and therefore I never meet with them. O God, 
you are out of that dear, to me so beloved, Denmark!” 

“Were you born there?” asked Naomi. 

“Born and bred,” replied the monk. “Many happy days lived I there; but then 
I endured a deal before I came hither, and into this dress.” 

“Visit me also when you again collect for your convent,” said Naomi: “I live 
in the hotel in the Spanish Square.” And she mentioned the name of her foster- 


father. 

“You are his daughter!” interrupted the monk. “Don’t you know me? I used 
to live in Svendborg — had a wife and son there. Ah! I have endured a deal of 
misfortune; and here I might have died of hunger, had not the convent taken me 
as a serving-brother.” 

It was Christian’s father; Naomi knew him. 

When the sun went down and the bells sounded the Ave Maria, Naomi stood 
ready in her male attire, which was so very becoming to her, and with the little 
mustache on her beautiful upper lip. The carnival time was approaching; and, 
besides, these disguises were not such very uncommon things in Rome, she 
thought. The Count shook his head a little about it. But now the servant 
announced the young Marquis; and in half an hour the three were on their way to 
the Osteria, where the artists assembled. 

This Osteria lay close beside one of the little churches in Rome. By day, the 
light alone entered it by the open double door; the floor was paved with common 
stones; the whole length of one wall was occupied by a fire-place, where one fire 
beside another burned under the most various kinds of eatables, which were 
prepared by husband, wife, and two sons, amid incessant laughter and gossip. 
Upon the crooked table lay, in the most picturesque arrangement, and 
ornamented with green leaves, every kind of fish and flesh: one could select 
from amongst them that which one desired to have prepared. At the long wooden 
tables sat peasants with their wives and daughters, with great wine bottles 
wrapped in straw standing before them. A garland of red-glass lamps burned 
around the somewhat tawdrily painted picture of the Madonna on the wall; and 
an ass, heavily laden, which certainly was waiting for its master, had likewise a 
place in the room. The peasants improvised, and the women sang in chorus. Near 
to the chimney, where the signora of the Osteria stood, there hung a little child in 
a basket on the wall, that played with its little arms and looked down upon the 
bright and merry assemblage. 

The Count, the Marquis, and Naomi went through this room toward the high 
stone steps which conducted into another larger room, which had once been the 
refectorium of the convent; but the convent had now vanished, and the church 
alone stood there. Here (which is a rarity in the South) the floor was covered 
with wood; the vaulted roof formed several arches; on the walls hung withered 
garlands, and in the centre an O and a T woven in oak-leaves. These letters 
denoted the names of Overbeck and Thorwaldsen, who had both given here a 
Pontemolle; and these garlands and these initials still hung here in memory of 
these much honored men. 


As in the first room, the long tables here were also covered; yet it must be 
confessed that the table-cloths were a little gray in color. Brass lamps, each with 
six wicks, were burning at short distances from each other; a strong cloud of 
tobacco-smoke rose up to the ceiling. Down the sides of the tables, upon wooden 
benches, sat old and young painters, most of them German, the proper founders 
of this Kneip-life. All wore mustaches and whiskers and long hair. Here sat one 
in his shirt-sleeves, there another in a blouse; the old celebrated Reinhardt sat 
among them, in his leathern jerkin and red woolen cap; he had fastened his dog 
to the chair, and the creature sat there barking loudly at another dog. There was 
also to be seen Overbeck, with his bare neck and his long locks, which hung 
down upon his white shirt-collar; he was clad a la Raphael, yet not as a costume 
for the occasion, but in his ordinary dress. By means of his geniality, he 
approached Perugino and Raphael in art; through his little weakness he 
resembled them also in his dress. The Tyrolese, Joseph Koch, the old painter 
with the jovial mien, extended his hand to the Marquis. They seated themselves. 

The festally attired dignitaries of the Pontemolle were soon seen to take their 
places at the head of the table. Next to the general, whose uniform was, as it 
were, overlaid with stars and orders of paper, and on the right, was the 
executioner, with bare arms, a tiger-skin around his shoulders, and the fasces and 
axe in his hand; but to the left was the Minnesinger, with the barret and the 
guitar. The minstrel struck a few accords on his instrument, which were 
answered from without There began a sort of duet; a painter stood outside the 
door, who desired to cross over the Tiber. A musical “Come in!” sounded, and 
upon that the traveller entered. He carried a knapsack on his shoulders; his face 
was painted white; the long hair and beard were of flax, and his finger-nails were 
of dough. He was conducted to the table with a measured song; a glass of wine 
was given to him, and the laws were read aloud to him, of which the most 
important were, that he should love his general and alone serve him; that he 
should not covet his neighbors’ wine, etc., etc. He then mounted upon a bench, 
then upon the table; the false hair and nails were cut from him, and his travelling 
attire taken off Standing there now in his customary dress, he descended again 
from the other side of the table, and that was Pontemolle. During these 
ceremonies, banners, on which were wine-bottles, eagles, and emblems of 
painting were erected. One blew the trumpet, another struck the cymbals, which 
consisted of two tin plates; the dogs barked, and the Tyrolese jodelled. With this 
the bacchanal began. Each one bound his napkin around his head, and a monk’s 
procession, with singing, commenced; they went round about and over table and 
benches, both world-renowned and ephemeral painters. Every one now had to 
distinguish himself; a laughable song, a characteristic cooper’s-song, was struck 


up, to which every one had to beat time with his hands upon the table, and the 
delighted cooper- bench gave every line a point with white chalk on the black 
table. 

In the midst of this merriment four actual gens-d’armes stormed into the 
room, with fixed bayonets, and seized one of the most respectable of the painters 
in order to arrest him. On this there arose a universal confusion, cry, and 
opposition, until one of the gens-d’armes broke into a loud peal of laughter, and 
the whole was explained to be a concerted scheme of the newly inducted painter. 
That was the stranger’s contribution to the night’s merriment Four steaming 
punch-bowls were then borne in, which were the presents of some unknown 
person in the company. On this they all joined in the song, “Long life to the 
unknown giver!” 

A poor Italian now entered by chance, and prayed for permission to exhibit 
his art, or rather that they would listen to it; which was granted to him. He could 
imitate the voices of animals, which, however, the dogs took very ill; and 
thunder and lightning, also, with his eyes and mouth, which made them all very 
merry. But the man had his weak side, which was the pleasure he had in hearing 
himself sing, and he might have become a very good singer if his voice had been 
cultivated in his youth; but as it was, his performances were lamentable. He sang 
duets, as well the part of the lover as the mistress; turned up his eyes, and made 
the while all kind of ludicrous grimaces. His auditors, however, incessantly 
interrupted him, and desired to hear the cries of animals, and the thunder-storm, 
which he considered far inferior to his singing. There was something quite 
affecting in the extreme emaciation of the poor man, and as the plate went round 
to collect contributions for him, Naomi was reminded of Christian. She had for a 
long time forgotten him; this poor man, in whom she seemed to see something 
kindred to him, brought him back into her remembrance. 

“Have not we two seen one another in Vienna?” inquired a young man with a 
strong beard, as he made an easy bow to Naomi “We certainly made a journey 
together to Hitzing in the gesellschaftswagen!” 

Naomi crimsoned over and over; she looked keenly at the inquirer, and 
recognized in his pragmatical look the man who had been in the carriage with 
her when she sought for Ladislaf in the casino, and who at that time had said to 
her that he knew by her accent that she was not a native, that he had seen her in 
the Prater, and that she would find her master in Hitzing. All this rose vividly to 
her remembrance. 

“Is the horse-rider, Ladislaf, also here in Rome?” asked he, in quite an 
unabashed tone. The Count was uneasy. 

“What does the gentleman say?” inquired the Marquis. 


“They are not quite the same sort of artists as are accustomed to assemble 
here,” continued the German, and whispered something into his neighbor’s ear. 

Naomi was seized upon by such an oppressive anxiety as she had never 
before felt What if this man should here relate aloud that she was a woman, and 
that she had formerly lived under circumstances of a very doubtful character! 
The German drunk one toast after another; his cheeks glowed, and _ his 
pragmatical glance incessantly rested on Naomi. A roundelay was now struck 
up, in which they moved in procession around the table. When the German came 
opposite to her he whispered in her ear, “You are a lady!” — 

“Ts that to be an affront?” asked Naomi. 

“Just as you please,” replied the artist; and passed on. The Marquis heard 
nothing of it; he did not understand German, and besides this, was deeply 
engrossed in the enjoyment of the moment The Count also seemed to forget the 
occurrence in which he had heard the mention of Ladislaf s name, for he took the 
most lively part in the general entertainment They were again seated at the table, 
as his eye fell upon the German artist, who that moment leaned across the table, 
with a malicious smile, to whisper something into Naomi’s ear. She turned pale; 
her hand grasped convulsively the knife which she had just taken up, and she 
raised her arm. 

At that moment, “Hutjehu!” resounded through the room. One of the older 
painters sprang in as Befana, upon an ass, and the creature, terrified at the large 
and noisy company, drove so violently against the table at which Naomi sat, that 
glasses, wine-bottles, and lamps were overturned by the blow; so that neither the 
German nor any one eke observed the agitation of mind which was visible in 
Naomi’s countenance, nor yet the advantage which the Count’s presence of mind 
had taken of the lucky general disturbance. The mirth of the company assumed a 
boisterous character, and the Marquis only became aware of the absence of his 
companions when the waiter privately whispered it to him. 

Without, the moon shone so bright that the dark autumn days of the North are 
not brighter than the moonshiny nights in Rome. 

“T really was alarmed!” was all that the Count said. Naomi clung fast to him, 
and burst into tears. 

“Don’t go yet!” cried the Marquis after them; “it is just beginning to be right 
merry in the company.” 

“Our young hero found it too hot there, too oppressive; he soon would have 
been ill,” replied the Count “O, that is quite over!” said Naomi; “but I would 
rather not go back. I have very much amused myself this evening, and I thank 
you for the pleasure. Marquis!” 


“These sort of merry-makings bear the stamp of genius,” said the Marquis; 
and now described the scenes which had most amused him. 

“It has been, I could almost think,” said Naomi to him in a low voice, “the 
pleasantest evening which I have spent in Rome.” 

An hour after midnight the Count was gone to rest, and slept soundly on the 
events of the day. In Naomi’s chamber also was the night-lamp extinguished; all 
was still, but yet she was not in bed. Scarcely undressed, she had thrown her silk 
cloak about her, and had opened a door which led from the balcony to her room; 
she leaned her head against the door-post, and stood thus lost in thought The 
meeting with her foster-father in Vienna had not shook her so deeply as the 
scorn-denoting conduct of this stranger, at his hints with reference to a time 
which she wished to bury in eternal forgetfulness. In Vienna she had given up all 
pretensions to a higher grade of life, and she had become tranquil; but now she 
had entered anew into another sphere, and found herself in_ brilliant 
circumstances. Who would be able to give a picture of such a moonlight night as 
that in which Naomi gave herself up to such grave observations! It is a night 
which neither resembles day nor the moonlight of a northern night If one should 
compare the daylight of the North to the clear burning of a lamp which we do 
not see, and a bright night to the flame of a candle, one might between these two 
find an expression for the clear nights of the South in the light which the astral- 
lamp, with its softened brightness, diffuses. But in that the eye alone would have 
its enjoyment; the soul would remain cold because we should not breathe also 
the air of the South. The most beautiful summer evenings of the North, enjoyed 
on the sea-shore or upon open hill-tops, are filled with a gentle and refreshing 
air; if, however, thou couldst see thyself suddenly transported to the South, thou 
wouldst find the strong difference between the two to be as great as the 
difference between the enjoyment of a sensual and a purely intellectual pleasure. 
The blue, frosty heaven of the North raises itself like a lofty vaulted roof above 
our heads; in the South this far-off boundary seems to be a transparent glass, 
behind which the space of heaven still extends. 

Naomi drew in this pure air, and yet she breathed heavily and deeply; this 
illumination rested above the city of remembrances, the Rome of the Cesars and 
the monks — but for that she had no thought. There, below in the Spanish 
Square, is a fountain; the great basin is hewn out in the form of a ship, the deck 
of which is half under water, and there, where the mast should heave itself, 
springs up the broad column of water. Even in the most bustling days is heard 
the splash of the again descending water; now, in the nocturnal stillness, it was 
yet louder. The moon mirrored itself in the water. Beneath the Madonna’s 
image, at the corner of the Propaganda, a whole family slept upon the cold 


stones. Naomi opened a side-window of her chamber; the Spanish Steps, which 
are of great width, and almost as high as the hotel, lay here before her; and her 
eye also discovered, here and there, a sleeper, who had wrapped himself in his 
cloak. The dense avenue above the steps towered up double against the clear air; 
the white walls of the nunnery rose up ghost-like. Without having one thought 
for all this which she saw, Naomi looked up; the bell of the convent-church now 
sounded; serving-sisters were now, in the hour of night, busied in the tower, 
whilst other sisters prayed at the altar. The sound of the bell awoke Naomi out of 
her dream; she bethought herself of her kindred sufferers, — for suffer they 
certainly must! 

She fancied that she remarked white garments through the sounding-holes, 
and she thought of the captive maidens to whom it was only permitted in the 
hour of night to cast down from the lofty tower a glance upon the dead Rome 
which lay below, whose roofs seemed to be a wavy sea, and the many cupolas, 
sailing-boats. The figure of the angel high above, upon the Castle of St Angelo, 
was for her no consoling cherub which bounded toward her across this petrified 
sea; dead, like Lot’s wife, it stood there beckoning to her, as if with the words, 
“All beloved ones are dead for you!” 

“There are many, after all, who have to bear much more severe sufferings 
than I,” said Naomi, with a low voice: “if I were one of these I might feel myself 
still more unhappy! Our own dissatisfaction depends upon our own firm will and 
our view of life. I know that which I have to do!” She waited still a moment, 
sunk in thought, and glanced up toward the convent and the dark avenue, which 
seemed as if it were the entrance to this home of death; and yet, by day, it was a 
gay boulevard of the ever-visited Rome. 

Close beside the avenue, exactly by the brick-work balustrade of the Spanish 
Steps, stood a young man supporting his head upon his hand, and looking down 
over the city. Was it not an artist who had lost himself in the contemplation of 
the beautiful picture of which, even if it were impossible to represent it in color, 
the peculiar joy should never leave him, let Fate conduct him wherever it might? 
How many might not envy him this view! Yet, no! he saw nothing. The wine 
which he this evening had drunk in such abundance in the Osteria had changed 
itself into jesting sprites, some of whom hung themselves, like hundred-weights, 
to his feet; but the heaviest of them bent down his head, for which reason he 
feared to descend the steep Spanish Steps: yes, as he looked directly down them, 
they seemed to him like the cascade at Tivoli. All that was done by the imps of 
the wine! He leaned himself against the balustrade of the steps and slumbered, as 
many another painter has done before him, and many another after him will do. 


Naomi observed him. He wore a very peculiar cap, and from that she had 
recognized him as the German in the procession round the table in the Osteria. 
Only upon the road to Hitzing, and here in the Osteria, had she seen this man; 
and yet she hated him almost as much as she hated Ladislaf. 

“If one were only now acquainted with the use of the arrow,” thought she, 
“what a good thing it would be! The ball announces its deed so noisily, but the 
arrow whistles softly through the air, and silently pierces the heart of the 
detested foe. Nobody here would hear its flight! no one recognize it! I wish 
death to this man. And what then should I wish to Ladislaf?” 

“Our thoughts are the blossom, but actions are the fruit of the blossom,” says 
Bettina. We are of the same opinion, but observe that not all blossom arrives at 
fruit, the greater part falls before its time. We shall become acquainted with the 
rich blossoms which in this night unfolded themselves in Naomi’s soul in their 
development, when the sun has shone longer upon their bloom, and the area 
cattiva of life and the sirocco of passion have paid their visits. 

But for that, at least, days are required, often months and years. 


CHAPTER XXX\V. 


“Who never with tears hath eaten his bread, 
Who never hath passed the night’s dark hoars 
Weeping on poverty’s lonely bed, 
Knoweth you not, ye heavenly powers.” 

GOETHE. 


THAT evening was the firsts and at the same time the last that Naomi 
assembled with the painters in the Osteria. Her judgment on the merriment 
which took place there was, that it presented a new edition of German student- 
life. She considered as much more beautiful the German translation of Roman 
art, as she called the representations which were given in the hotel of the 
Austrian Ambassador, and at which she had had a few opportunities of being 
present As these representations had an influence upon her after-fate we will 
pause over one of them, and will select the first which occurs. 

She had visited every celebrated picture which exists in the churches, 
convents, or galleries of Rome, and had spent whole hours in the contemplation 
of Raphael’s sibyls in the church of Maria della Pace. They seemed to her to be 
perfect masterpieces, but still when she saw the sibyls which Michael Angelo 
has enchanted on the walls of the Sistine Chapel she forgot those for these. — 

Even when a child, beautiful pictures had given her great delight; the art of 
the sculptor was a stranger to her, as to most Danes: for at that time there was no 
opportunity in our country for the growth of taste in such works. Weidewelt was 
then a John in the wilderness. 

Naomi had seen, it is true, glorious works in marble in Vienna, Lucca, and 
Bologna, but she did not understand how to value them — she could not 
discover the beautiful in these works of art It was not until she was in Florence 
that the mist fell from her eyes when she was standing in the great hall there, 
which is entirely occupied by the group of “Niobe.” In the middle of the hall 
stand Apollo and Diana, who hurl the deadly shafts; and round about, along the 
walls, sink down and lie the already dying children of Niobe, who have been 
struck by the arrows. On the right, in the furthest distance, stands the despairing 
mother, spreading out her garment over the last, yet spared daughter. One sees 
that the arrow is directed at the hand of the child, and that by the position of the 
hand the arrow must strike. The spectator thus finds himself in the middle of the 
group, and seized upon by terror and admiration at the same time. It was this 
group which gave intellectual power of sight to the eyes of Naomi. She had 


lingered here for whole hours; the soul- captivating magnificence here moved 
her much more than the view of the Medician Venus in her pure, ideal beauty. 
And when now, still later, she had studied the treasures of art in the Vatican, she 
had raised herself to that higher degree of knowledge in which she valued more 
highly the works of the sculptor than the painter There was that in her character 
which made her prefer the strongly marked works of a Domenichino to the soft, 
languishing ones of a Raphael. Thus was she more attracted by the “St Jerome” 
of the first than by the charming “Psyche” of the latter. 

There was given in the house of the Austrian Ambassador a combination of 
tableaux parlants, and that which Fetis gives to the Parisians, and calls Concert 
historique, that is to say, the ancient music of various centuries, together with the 
costume accordant with the time. Among the tableaux, that especially out of the 
Palazzo Rospigliosi produced great effect It was the “David” of Domenichino, 
who returns triumphantly with the head of Goliath; a page bears the bloody head, 
and the daughters of the country come out to meet the hero with cymbals and 
lutes. 

The next time the curtain was drawn aside Naomi was seen standing there in 
a white dress, with a large transparent veil in her hand wherewith to robe herself 
and showed how exquisitely she had entered into the spirit of the works of the 
sculptor, and how high a degree of personal beauty and of intellect she 
possessed, by means of which she could represent their living images. 

She seized the tambourine, threw the veil around her, raised the one foot, and 
every person recognized and admired Terpsichore as she stands among the 
Muses in the Vatican. 

She now spread out the veil as if for shelter; pain, and the terror of death were 
expressed in her countenance. It was the Niobe, only somewhat more youthful 
than the artist had made her. 

She then kneeled; the veil fell behind down the back; the feet were covered, 
and the breast rested upon the beautiful arms: it was the Egyptian Sphinx, yet not 
as the marble gives her, but the living Sphinx itself, doubly terrific from the 
stonily cold glances. 

Each new plastic representation called forth a burst of applause, a rapture 
which sprang from the natural impulse to give expression to the feelings. The 
Count himself was amazed at Naomi’s talent, which she had been able to 
cultivate so quietly. The Marquis loved her, and was himself conscious of this 
love; his eye beamed, but his admiration was silent Now again she rose, raised 
her arms aloft, and bowed her head forward. It was the Caryatide; the heavy 
burden lay evidently on the beautiful shoulders. 


Then she was Galatea, before the kiss of Pygmalion had animated her. The 
transition to life was extraordinarily deceptive; the eye without the power of 
vision received life; the first faint movement was visible; the smile of the lips 
was enchanting. 

At length the curtain fell. 

Ah! that had been an evening of happiness and joy! Like the mild breath of 
the southern air its incense enwrapped the delighted Naomi. 

But in Denmark, in the mean time, the cold wind sped over the snow and 
whistled at Christian’s window, whilst the mother grew sick in the little chamber 
with care and sorrow. Do not all of us know care and sorrow? — yet dost thou 
know the sorrow of poverty? Didst thou ever see the withered hand, which 
attempts to conceal the half-naked body with its poor garments? the hungry lips, 
which smile because they can no longer beg? 

“T have good friends,” thought Christian, “and friends help in need!” 

Yes, yes! in spring, when the earth is wet and moist, the brook also is 
plentifully supplied with water; but in summer, when the earth is in need of 
moisture, then is the brook dried up, and thou findest therein only hard burning 
stones. 

A poor youth sat upon the steps of the royal lackey’s house; the bitterest 
poverty was inscribed upon his dress as well as upon his countenance. Beside 
him stood a jar, in which was broken meat; he put some of it on a plate that he 
might carry it more easily. A beautiful lap-dog, which had been washed and 
combed, and wore a gay collar, tripped down the steps, stood still, and smelt at 
the jar. 

“That is no eating for thee, thou genteel dog! thou art accustomed to that 
which is better; this is only a beggar’s meal!” And he took up the jar, and, 
concealing it as well as he could under his worn-out coat, he carried it up into 
the garret to his sick mother. 

“My son, I shall die!” said the invalid. “But Death has his whims; he at least 
comes where he is called for. And is not the world also so beautiful? Yes, life is 
a glorious gift of God; and they only can consider it as the fountain of all 
suffering and of every misery, whose eyes rest alone on its dark moments — on 
the crushed worm and the nipped-off flower. A worm is crushed, a flower 
perishes, and the sun shines through the whole of nature on millions of happy 
creatures; the birds sing, the flowers send forth odor” — 

We will not gaze upon this suffering and this misery; we will speed away 
over a long space of time We will take a bold leap in the life’s history of Naomi 
and Christian, not to spring over single points in them, but that we may collect 
them into a whole, and be able to observe them from a better point of view. 


Dost thou hear, friendly reader, the strokes of the whirling wheel as the years 
vanish? Twelve long years were over and gone since Christian sat in his garret 
by the bed of his sick mother; twelve years have sped on triumphantly since 
Naomi enchanted every one as Terpsichore, Niobe, the Sphinx, the Caryatide, 
and Galatea. 

We are in Paris. The tricolored flag waves upon the pillar of the Venddme; 
before the shops caricatures are hanging of the self-elected citizen-king, the 
prudent, world-experienced Louis Philippe. It was in the beginning of the year 
1833. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“Paris with its Parisians is the most beautiful abode here below. Paris is the only place in the world, 
where it is allowed to live after one’s own inclination.” — A Gentleman’s Perspective. 
.. “Alle fare vild, og Alle drukne 
I Lidenskabens Hav, og Alle see 
Af endelig Forblindelse bestukne, 
Snart af et daarlight Haab, snart af en falsk Idee.” 
H. HERTZ. 


WE are in Paris. Come! we leave our room and descend the smooth steps of 
the hotel. Light-footed garcons slip past us — they go out to wait; pretty 
grisettes meet us in the court; they lodge here at night, and now they are going 
out, the charming girls! to serve in shops, or else to their dress-making business. 
The porter greets us; and now we are in the street, which swarms with people 
and with carriages of all kinds, and in which the houses, up to the very jar- 
shaped chimneys, are painted over with names, signs, and letters an ell long, in 
all the colors of a harlequin. The carriages sweep past close by the houses; old 
women are singing airs from Béranger; an unknown person sticks a note into 
your hand, which you must either throw away again or quickly conceal. All 
around hang beautiful copperplate engravings and lithographs, but we counsel 
you not to look at them. If you be a zealous Royalist, a horror will come over 
you at the daring caricatures which here hang out publicly. We now enter a 
passage that is called a street, provided with a glass roof. Here are shops of two 
stories high on each side, and little passages branch off like side streets from the 
greater one. In cold and rain you find a shelter here, and when it is evening 
hundreds of gas-lamps change the night into day, and you may find in these 
handsome shops everything that you need, and which are always able to gladden 
the heart of man. If you are tired of rambling about, the omnibuses are rolling 
through the streets; thus you can drive away to the Cimetiére du Pére la Chaise, 
where, if you are romantic, you must kneel on the grave of Abelard and Heloise; 
but if you are a manufacturer, drive on yet further to the carpet manufactory of 
the Gobelins; a pious soul, to the island in the old Métropolitaine de Notre 
Dame, — but you will find it empty, and only priests wandering about with the 
vessels of incense: a beggar before the door is its entire community. The 
Parisians have at this moment no religion; they have forgotten the Madonna, 
nay, almost the Father and the Son: mind is the only ruling power amongst them. 
You no longer see any monks in the streets, no processions; and even from the 
stage the poet preaches Protestantism. You see in “Robert le Diable” the ruins of 


a nunnery in the middle of a Catholic city; the moon peeps into the dark halls, 
where stand overturned monuments. Suddenly lights burn in the old brass 
chandeliers; sarcophagi open and the dead nuns ascend out of their graves: they 
float from the church-yard by hundreds, and seem only lightly to touch the earth 
— like shadows they float past each other. Anon and the winding-sheets fall off, 
and now they stand there in luxurious beauty; and the bacchanal, as it was 
carried on in the concealment of their convent walls, begins. In the Catholic city 
you observe these signs of the times. Notice the stir in the streets: women offer 
liquorice-water cheap, men offer you walking-sticks: but they all, great and 
small, bear the tricolor. Even their Henri Quatre, the bronze king upon the great 
bridge, must bear the citizen-flag which waves on all towers and facades. “La 
Liberté!” that is the great watch-word of the Parisians. 

We are now in the middle of Paris, in the world-renowned Palais Royal, — it 
colonnades inclose us. Under the thinly leaved trees, sit a little knot of Danes; 
they draw a parallel between the view before them and the representation of the 
same upon the Copenhagen theatre in vaudevilles. The reality exceeds the mere 
imitation. Flower-girls offer you roses; ladies with waving feathers, 
accompanied by the old mama — so she is here called — distribute their 
glances. Among these Danes there is one who is here for the first time, — an 
acquaintance of ours. They all tell him what he ought to see first “Taglioni!” said 
one: “you should see her as Natalie and as the Sylph. That is dancing! She raises 
herself like a bird, and then sinks down again like a floating soap-bubble!” 

“You should go to Versailles!” said another; “should go when the water 
plays! — And do not forget the Théatre Frangais!” 

“T will see everything which is to be seen,” said the newly arrived one. “I 
especially delight myself with the debates in the Chambers of Deputies and of 
Peers. I have letters of introduction to the Marquis Rebard. Is this gentleman 
known to you?” 

“T go sometimes to his house,” replied one of the company; “his wife is from 
Denmark, as far as I know, but a complete Frenchwoman — a most charming 
and interesting woman of the world. I am invited by the Marquis this evening, to 
be present at the great opera. If you will allow it I will introduce you to him in 
his box.” 

“T am infinitely obliged to you, but I have got a ticket for the Théatre du 
Palais Royal, where I shall see Demoiselle Dejazet in the vaudeville, ‘Sous Cle.” 

“We can visit them both; go and see, first of all, ‘ Sous Cle,’ and then go to 
the great opera.” 


The countrymen separated. The one would be so fortunate as to hear Grisi — 
la bella divina, as he called her; the other was to go to M. Comte’s theatre, 
where children acted, that he might see that most charming child which would 
soon grow up and obtain his heart Our two gentlemen wandered into the theatre 
of the Palais Royal, to see the youthful Dejazet in a vaudeville which could not 
be given among us. The one who acted as guide was an officer in the Danish 
service. 

After this piece the two gentlemen went from the lesser to the greater theatre, 
the Académie Royale du Musique, where at that time Nourrit and Damoreau 
transported everybody with their voices, and where now the newly arrived Dane 
was to be introduced to the Marquis and the Marquise, his countrywoman, at 
which he smiled very strangely. 

There was given in the great opera this evening no one entire piece, but, as is 
often the case, acts from various operas. 

The second act of “William Tell” was just ended; they were at the finale of 
Comte d’Ory, and the second act of the ballet “La Tentation” was to follow. 

The two Danes ascended the broad and commodious staircase, and went 
through the magnificent illuminated saloon, where the glare of the light was 
thrown back from looking- glass covered walls across the spacious corridor, and 
entered the box of the Marquis. Several elegant gentlemen, so elegant that they 
might have served for models of the newest fashion, stood behind the ladies, 
who were dressed as if for a ball The concluding chorus resounded, the curtain 
fell; and now venders wandered about and mounted to the boxes and to the pit, 
and cried out with loud voices, “L’orguet du marchand! Voila [ Entr’acte! — 
Vert-vert! Voila le pro gramme! la piéce!” The clock above the proscenium 
showed the hour of nine. 

The Marquis, whom we have not seen since he was in Rome, twelve years 
ago, received the two strangers with French politeness. The handsome, stout 
lady, with dark intelligent eyes and royal bearing, saluted with her fan the newly 
arrived gentleman, who was presented to her as captain of a Danish regiment, He 
was a native of Holstein; the Marquise was acquainted with him: she, indeed, 
had once received his homage in Denmark; had driven with him out of the gate 
of Copenhagen to see the handsome Ladislaf, who was now forgotten. The same 
recollections, no doubt, were awakened in both of them as they conversed 
together, although it was quite on other subjects. They recognized each other by 
their names. A convulsive trembling with the eyelashes was now the only 
movement which betrayed Naomi’s feelings; the next moment she was again the 
Marquise, the woman of the world. Perhaps, also, this slight agitation might be 


merely accidental: but the Dane, the former lover, had observed it The whole 
conversation was carried on in French; Naomi’s countryman prayed her to 
introduce him to the fragment of the ballet which was to be given. 

“The principal thing is that which is to be seen, the treating of it is very 
insignificant It is the history of the holy Anthony and his temptations. The 
second and the third acts are given, and you will see Taglioni.” 

In the first act of the Temptation one is in a wild mountain region, in which 
the holy Anthony has chosen his abode; his couch is a straw mat High up among 
the mountains a marriage procession is seen to move along, and the sound of 
their singing is heard. Anthony listens and thinks upon worldly joys and their 
felicity. A female pilgrim brings to him fruit and wine; at first he refuses them 
both, but hunger and thirst induce him to partake of them: the wine heats his 
blood — he drinks again — he empties the cup, and becomes intoxicated. The 
blood now glows and riots in his veins; he seizes the saintly maiden who had 
brought him the wine, but she starts back with horror. His eyes burn, he stretches 
out his arms to take hold on her, when suddenly the image of the Madonna raises 
its arm and Anthony is struck by a flash of lightning. Black, fire-red clouds, 
spirits of the abyss, now ascend from the deep to seize upon his soul; but there 
descend from the air silver-bright clouds with kneeling angels, in the midst of 
which stands St Michael with his shield. A combat now ensues between the good 
and the bad spirits; St Michael then raises his shield to interpose peace, and 
permits the soul again to enter the dead body. It is granted to the spirits of the 
under world after this to tempt the reanimated, but if they cannot seduce him to 
sin against the Holy One, then he is to belong to heaven. “He is ours!” shout the 
evil spirits exultingly; “we will entice him to sin!” The good angels, however, 
intone a hymn, and Anthony again stands up. Here ends the first act; the two 
following ones are the representation of the Temptation and the Victory of the 
holy Anthony. It was thus probably that Naomi introduced her countryman to the 
ballet The curtain rolled up, and the second act, which on account of its greater 
magnificence has kept its place the longest, began. The scene opened in the 
crater; deep below, in an exhausted volcano, an immense flight of steps, the 
whole height of the stage, filled the background. The march resounded; and now 
descended many hundreds of demons in the most whimsical and fantastic of 
shapes. Here there was a wandering hand, a torso of demons, a rolling eye, and 
gray animal forms The Sabbath now began, the kettle steamed upon the fire, and 
every demon threw in his gift. The steam fashioned itself as it rose to demon-like 
shapes, and before long a beautiful woman arose out of it, — a child of the under 
world, who was destined to tempt the saint; an image of the most perfect beauty, 
as she once arose from the foam of the sea, and as sculptors have created her 


from marble. Thus floated Taglioni among the demons, who adorned their child 
and taught her the use of the senses. Like an ethereal being she floated around 
among the wild shapes, and the black curl which hung upon her bosom alone 
told of her hellish origin. 

In triumph then ascend the wicked spirits with her to the upper world. 

Naomi sat there as if lost in dreams; now she became crimson, now again she 
grew pale, and her eyes closed. 

“You are not well!” said the Danish gentleman to her softly. She again cast 
down her eyes and breathed deeply. 

“Ah, it is nothing!” replied she with a faint voice. “I felt a kind of dizziness; it 
is now passed.” She then smiled again and said, “There is so much fantasy in the 
demoniac Sabbath that one cannot reconcile: it seems to be an entire delirious 
dream.” 


The third act now began. The demons had raised a castle — one could see 
through the window into the magnificent saloon; the little goblins roasted and 
boiled, dressed up as cooks, in the kitchen; all above danced pretty little ladies. 
St Anthony now approached: overcome with hunger and fatigue, he begged for a 
crust of dry bread and a draught of water. The cook laughed, pointed to a 
crucifix which stood on the road, and desired him to overturn it, and then he 
would invite him to dinner; but Anthony refuses. Demons then appear in 
hunting-dresses on horseback before the castle, together with the woman that 
they have made; and she also makes the same proposal with the same promises 
to the holy Anthony. The beautiful woman proffered to him the enjoyment of her 
whole splendor if he would overturn the cross. On this he knelt before the sacred 
symbol, whilst the wild song of the demons to the ringing of their cups 
resounded from the castle, and one sees the tumultuous company from the 
windows. The woman approached Anthony, but his address to her operates upon 
her like sunshine upon the poison plant — her black lock becomes less and less. 
The creature of the nether world listened with intense admiration, and with 
human thoughts and human feelings, to the words of the saint; and whilst he 
kneeling embraced the cross the beautiful woman sank into the earth, and the 
castle, together with everything which it contained, was hurled into the abyss, 
out of which red flames sprang forth. 

Only these two acts of the ballet were given. “The holy man had such 
powerful influence over that demoniac child,” said Naomi, “that she also was 
fitted for heaven. You ought to see the conclusion of the ballet, where Anthony 
belongs to heaven, and conducts the dear girl to bliss. Spirits of hell, wrapped in 
burning sulphur clouds, occupy the lowest part of the stage; white clouds ascend, 


and then all is filled with angels: as if by millions one sees the kneeling groups; 
then the white-garmented grown-up human beings, with large white wings; then 
children; and behind these innumerable groups painted on the background. The 
lighting is so beautifully managed that the eye observes no transition from reality 
to the mere appearance; one seems to gaze into infinite heaven, which, as well as 
the clouds, ascends higher and higher, ever extending itself until the curtain 
falls.” 

The party left the theatre; it was twelve o’clock, and the Marquis had 
company at home, who were awaiting the return of the host and hostess from the 
opera. 

“You will meet in the soirée Alexandre Dumas, and some of the young 
painters who have become celebrated by their decorations for the Temptation,” 
said Naomi to her countryman, as in going out she saluted him with her fan. 

The strangers now drove to the hotel of the Marquis, where they entered a 
magnificent suite of rooms. In the first two new pictures, by young artists, were 
exhibited by the most favorable lamp-light; one was a scene from Victor Hugo’s 
“Notre Dame de Paris” It represented, bound to the pillory, Quasimodo 
tormented with thirst and hunger, and the slender, amiable Esmeralda, who 
offers to the misshapen monster a draught of water. 

The second piece was a representation of the concluding scene in Casimir 
Delavigne’s last tragedy, “Les Enfans d’Edouard.” — the heart-rending scene 
where the two children, dressed, sit upon their bed and listen. They know that 
the murderers will come to slay them, but they know also that an endeavor will 
be made to save them; when they shall hear the anthem of “God save the King!” 
struck up, their salvation is at hand. The song is heard — one sees the smile of 
the younger brother; but in that very same moment the door opens, whilst yet the 
song of deliverance resounds. The two children were portraits of the female 
artists Menjaud and Anais. 

One single guest stood before the pictures, but the greater part of the 
company betook themselves to the large conversation room, where the Marquis 
and the Marquise received their guests. A young officer spoke of the siege of 
Antwerp, another group of the last transactions in the Chamber of Peers. No 
mutual introductions took place, each one came and went according to his 
pleasure, and the whole had rather the appearance of a public than of a private 
saloon. 

A young man of genius fell into discourse with the Holstein officer, and when 
he understood that the foreign gentleman was a Dane he spoke of the opera of 
“Gustaf” which must interest him out love for his country. He spoke also of 


Bernadotte, who just lately had been brought upon the stage in the vaudeville 
“Le Camarade de Lit;” of the Danish king, who had been a French general. That 
which related to the North was somewhat apocalyptical to the gentleman, for at 
that time France had not sent out a Marmier, who had written so beautifully and 
so livingly of the geysers of Iceland and the Scandinavian kingdom, with its 
rocks, woods, and fragrant plains; of Sweden’s preponderance in politics, and 
Denmark’s in the regions of science. In English and Italian literature, on the 
contrary, the Frenchman was quite at home. Naomi’s exadorer, however, made a 
face about this — we will not say like the cow before the painted wall, but 
something like Moses when his eye was cast upon the promised land, which his 
foot was never to tread. At last, however, that he might say something important, 
he said “Goethe!” and the eyes of the Frenchman flashed at the name of the 
German Corneille, the author of the philosophical, intellectual poem of “Faust.” 

Naomi stood near them, and assured them with smiles how much she also 
admired “Faust.” 

“This fragment,” said she, “appears to me like a comet created by 
astonishment, like a comet with an intelligible head, but which is followed by a 
bad tail, that ‘is to be continued,’ as is written under it But, however, I believe 
that people have given a higher value to this poem than the author himself did. 
When Europe has once got to the end of writing commentaries on it, it will then 
also find time to look at other works of this kind quite as good.” 

“Goethe belongs no more to the living,” returned her countryman: “De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum!” 

“A great and true poet never dies, and therefore one may also very well speak 
of his faults,” replied Naomi, whilst she cast a compassionate glance on her ex- 
worshipper. 

The conversation now again turned upon Denmark and Scandinavia, and 
Naomi well knew how beautifully to unfold her idea of the North being the very 
land of romance. She spoke about the melancholy rocks of Norway; of its 
foaming waterfalls, which might match themselves against those in Switzerland; 
of its solitary pasture-huts on the mountains, and of its dark pine woods; she 
delineated the beautiful situation of the Danish islands, which, she said, lay like 
a blooming lagoon between the North Sea and the Baltic; and told of the ancient, 
and yet ever-resounding Scaldic songs; of gypsy people who lived upon the 
heaths of Jutland; and of the solitary cairns, and the fragrant clover and corn- 
fields. 

“Your description,” said the Frenchman, “as you give it, would be a pearl for 
our ‘ Revue Du Nord.’” 


Naomi smiled. 

A gentleman decorated with orders gave a political turn to the conversation; 
and here also Naomi gave her views unhesitatingly, as well about the marshy 
city of Petersburg as about the dwarfish tent of the Arab; and only bowed her 
head before Napoleon, the hero of the age. 

“You have seen the splendid volcano from a distance,” said the courtier, who 
knew how to value the world-experienced Louis Philippe, and declared him to 
be the first of all rulers who belonged to the new age of mankind. “If your 
ladyship had been a mother,” said he, “whose sons had been torn from home — 
if you had seen how these sons, tied by the thumb, had been driven through the 
country like cattle for slaughter, you would have not have blessed his name. He 
was cold; it was not alone in his exterior that he resembled Nero.” 

“The God whom we all worship,” replied Naomi, “seems in his government 
of the world to have also his dark side; but is it so in reality? Napoleon was the 
angel with the flaming sword; he divided the new age from the old. When the 
ploughshare goes over the field it cuts through the roots of the flowers, tears up 
the grass, and crushes the innocent worm; but after this necessary evil one sees 
the rich blessing of the harvest wave where the fear of death was felt, and 
thousands have been the winners!” 

The conversation now tumed to the politics of the day, and Naomi showed 
herself more and more interesting on every subject which she handled. The card- 
tables were arranged, the cards presented. The Marquise played with enthusiasm, 
and was eloquence itself the while. Puns were made and exchanged; Naomi was 
worshipped, and deserved to be so. Intelligence and the happiness of life spoke 
in her dark eyes. 

It was three o’clock in the morning before the lights were extinguished in the 
hotel of the Marquis. Naomi sat in her chamber in her night négligée, with her 
cheek resting upon her round arm; her long hair fell over her shoulders; her 
countenance glowed. She swallowed down a glass of iced water like one sick of 
fever. 

“What a tumult my blood is in!” said she to her maid. “I am fatigued, and yet 
I cannot sleep: go to your room.” 

“How unfortunate I am!” sighed she. “And why should I suffer and float in 
imaginary terror, which increases every year?” She thought of the demoniac 
creation of the ballet- opera, of that being to whom life and human feeling were 
given, and she fancied that she saw herself in this being. “Yes,” she exclaimed, 
“by demons was I called into this life! Would that all the past could crumble into 
nothing, as will sometime be the case in death! It is disease, it is nothing else! 
Every one of my countrymen becomes to me an instrument of new torture, and 


my executioner is here himself! Let his body perish at the bottom of the Seine! 
Ladislaf!” she sighed deeply, and suddenly paused. “I will not be my own 
tormentor! I will enjoy the fragrance of this false life!” She riveted her eye upon 
the portrait of her husband, which hung opposite to her on the wall. 

“He smiles,” thought she; “I also will smile, for my youthful sins are not 
greater than his; and yet — ! Perhaps he kisses at this moment the fair locks of 
some insignificant head: Grassot has assured me of it O, why cannot I love 
him?” She bowed her head upon her wildly agitated bosom and sat long silent 
sunk in thought The lamp threw only a feeble light Naomi slept — 

The daylight appeared through the long curtains before she awoke from her 
uneasy slumber. She threw herself upon her bed, and deceitful dream-shapes 
gamboled around the sleeper 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“Elle seigna tout ce sang do coeur qu’on appelle des larmes.” — Nouvelles Impressions de Voyage, par 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


DOST thou know the beautiful Tivoli? Not the picturesque city which thy eye 
perceives among the mountains of the Roman Campagna: no! the garden in the 
Parisian suburbs, to which the advertisements, those dumb sirens, entice thee? 
Fiacre, coucou, and omnibuses will take thee to its entrance for a few sous, and 
for only three francs a Niagara of merriment will be poured over thee. Musard’s 
orchestra played gallopades from “Gustaf? and “La Tentation” waltzes from 
Strauss, and quadrilles out of “Le Philtre.” 

“Robert” and “Pré aux Clercs.” For the same money two theatres are opened 
to thee: in the lesser one experiments in natural philosophy are shown; in the 
larger one whole vaudevilles are given. Sledges fly down the slides, thousands of 
lamps burn between the green branches; and when the cry is heard, “Feu 
d’artifice!” thou followest the stream toward the darkened place for the 
spectators, where now the three-hued rockets change the night into bright day. 

Thither, into the noisy vortex, will we hasten! 

The tricolored lamps threw the false splendor of the rainbow through the 
green branches, music resounded at a distance — it was the song of the demons 
in “La Tentation;” and the daughters of the earth whirled round in the circling 
dance with the sons of rank. 

The view which one here enjoys, when one enters the thick shrubbery, and 
thence observes the gay illumination, the whirling figures, and the sledges which 
slip down the slides as from the tops of the trees, is in fact peculiar of its sort — 
a nocturnal Sabbath of the Brocken. 

Did he indulge in some such thought as this, the man there, near to the 
darkened place where the spectators stood, who had to kindle the fire-works? He 
had just bound on the last rocket; he seats himself on the grass; the thin, withered 
hands tremble; his countenance is yellow; the blue rings below the coal-black 
eyes, the relaxed features, plainly betray that here the soul only haunts, like a 
bat, the ruins of a body. 

He, from whom our eyes would now gladly turn away, had once brought the 
crimson to the cheek of the daughters of beauty; this wrinkled form was once the 
model of a hero; this malicious expression in the eye, the glance of pride. He, 
who had set the great crowd in exultation, now lay here, sick, despised, 


forgotten: to fasten on the rockets to the whirling wheel was his important 
business — he, the son of the Pariah, Ladislaf! 

When the enjoyment of life has unstrung thy nerves, their sound is only an 
agitating music. It was their melodies which sang to him the song which would 
last to coming times. 

“My thoughts flee not out into the world; they return back to the heavy and 
suffering body, which feels that the damp mist hangs in its wings, and holds it 
fettered in the intoxication of sleep; it feels the refreshing breath of the air, 
which to it is an ice-cold wind; the weak nerves tremble; my limbs quake, my 
head is dizzy, and it is to me as if the wind blew in my brain, and whistled there 
as in an empty snail-house. I feel only a desire to sleep, and yet sleep does not 
refresh my wearied body. The warmth-infusing beams of the sun quite dry me 
up. If for once a thought should wander out, it is like a sick man going on 
crutches: the meadows may smile, the sun may give warmth, he yet hangs upon 
his crutches!” 

How brilliant was this merry evening in Tivoli! The rich gave their louis- 
d’ors, the poor their sous, and youth a few rose-leaves from their blooming 
health, that they too might one day sing the song of the raven in the solitary 
bushes. 

Thou who hast visited all the capitals of Europe, and who seekest in Paris the 
centre of the peculiarities of all, thou wilt often have met Naomi there. In the 
public justiciary proceedings, which afford to thee a compensation for the 
Spanish bull-fights, where the throng is quite as great and the crowd of richly 
dressed ladies is not less, thou must often have remarked her as one of the most 
zealous of the listeners. At the Bicétre, where the criminals, riveted the one to 
the other, have been led to the galleys, thou hast certainly recognized, among the 
handsome equipages which were drawn up on the way, that the gentlefolks 
might enjoy the heart-rending view, the carriage of the Marquise; and in the 
solitary night, when only the red lamps burned on which was inscribed, Ici on 
loge a la nuit,” and the ragman who shuns the day seeks for tatters among the 
sweepings, thou hast seen Naomi take a place at the gambling-table, where die 
gold chinks and passions express themselves by the eye. 

Outside Paris, Louis Philippe has erected forts for the defense of the city, but 
the Parisians declare that these forts were only raised that they themselves might 
be shot therefrom. The party opposed to the citizen-king began to raise their 
voice. The July festival approached; the most audacious caricatures, and every 
kind of jest upon the festival-days, were hung out; but the wise ruler kept 
himself quiet the while, and permitted the hot tempers to relieve themselves by 
such like fire-bubbles. It was expected that the Egyptian obelisk would have 


been erected, in the festival-days, in the Place de la Concorde; but that did not 
happen, and instead of it a wooden imitation was placed there. Everything was 
prepared, everything happened to make these three world-famous days as festal 
as it was possible they could be. The most splendid part of the festivities was, 
however, the uncovering of the statue of Napoleon upon the Vendome column. 
Already the scaffolding was seen to be erected, and the work-people in great 
activity; in the night the statue was hoisted up, and then covered with a blue veil 
woven with silver bees, which was not to be removed until the moment of the 
solemn unveiling. 

Naomi belonged to the many who foresaw that in the approaching three 
festival-days a political storm would break out, and for that she longed. Only in 
the days of the Revolution, when not the phantoms of freedom but the goddess 
of Freedom herself led the noble French people, had she felt herself tranquil: she 
had courageously fired her pistol out of her window at the royal guard. The 
unrest of her soul required agitation from without, in order to find tranquillity. 

The three days were now at hand, and brought to some of the daughters of 
fallen heroes great joy — a magnificent dowry. At sunrise the firing of cannon 
from the Hotel de Ville and the Hotel des Invalides sounded as overture to the 
festival. The tricolored flags waved from Pont Neuf and all the church towers. 
The Hotel de Ville and the Pont d’Arcole were adorned with trophies and 
garlands. 

Sleeplessly listened Naomi to the firing, suffering as in that night in the 
Prater, as in that night in Rome, and ah! as in so many other nights in animated 
Paris. Large sums of money, drawn in advance from her allowance, were lost at 
play. Ladislaf was here, and a countryman of hers who knew her connections. 

Upon the site of the former Bastile, by the Fontaine des Innocens, and before 
the Louvre, catafalques were erected, which were hung with crape and 
omamented with banners, garlands of everlastings, and celebrated names; 
mourning music played, and each quarter of an hour cannon were fired. Unusual 
stillness reigned in the otherwise so noisy Paris. The carriages drove at a foot’s 
pace, as in a mourning procession; the foot-passengers went slowly across the 
place of mourning, and threw their bouquets upon the graves. 

Naomi drove in an open carriage. They who walked were crushed against the 
wheels; sometimes one among them held himself fast by the carriage. She felt 
that some one touched her hand: a little billet was thrust into it; she saw near her 
not a single face which she knew. 

In the evening, when the long black cloths waved before the houses in which 
the connections and friends of the fallen heroes of freedom lived, and the blue 
fires burned upon the graves, Naomi read the billet which she had received: it 


was from Ladislaf. He had inquired after her in her hotel, but had been repulsed; 
he earnestly besought for an interview with her, and reminded her maliciously of 
happy hours which they had spent. 

“How many persons were found murdered in Paris and its suburbs last year?” 
asked Naomi of her maid. 

“Three-and-twenty, as I believe, were murdered and thrown into the Seine. It 
is horrible!” replied the girl. 

“The Parisians have southern blood,” resumed Naomi. “Is everything quiet?” 

“Everything,” said the girl; “but I have a horror of the festival-days.” 

“So have I,” replied Naomi thoughtfully; and her mind dwelt upon Ladislaf. 

In the “Thousand and One Nights” there is a description of a palm-tree, in the 
summit of which the rich treasure is hidden which has to be found. Every one 
may ascend it, says the story; the broad leaves bend themselves obligingly aloft; 
but if you look back and wish to descend, every leaf is changed into a sharp and 
strong knife, which, if you are not pure and innocent, thrusts itself into your 
limbs. This image floated before the eyes of Naomi. 

“Every little sin was to me once a green, fragrant leaf, which bowed itself to 
my hands,” sighed she; “now it is like the knife of the executioner as I look back. 
O, I am as ill as the old Countess in Denmark — a nervous, sick person; and that 
is the most painful of all sicknesses!” 

The second day of the festival was come. The long Boulevard was the parade 
of the national guard; along the green alleys stood the well-dressed rows of 
people, and all the windows and balconies of the houses which lay behind were 
filled, like the Boulevards themselves, with human beings; wild boys hung on 
the branches of the trees, others balanced themselves on the stone balustrades of 
the fountain. Everywhere was the throng as great as in one of the most 
frequented passages. 

Louis Philippe, surrounded by his sons and his generals, showed himself; he 
extended his hand, and kindly saluted his citizens. A “Vive le Roi!” resounded, 
amid which was heard, “A has les forts!” 

The blue veil covered with the silver bees still lay over the statue of Napoleon 
upon the Vendome column; windows and roofs were filled with people; the king 
and the dignitaries of the kingdom stood with bare heads before the column; the 
sign was given, and the veil fell. 


“Vive la Mémoire de Napoléon!” was the cry of admiration. 


“Ou roulent les cannons, ot les légions passent! — 


Le peuple est un mer aussi!” 


Naomi’s eye fell upon the moving mass of human beings, and she saw, 
standing below her window, between the casks turned upside-down, which 
people hired as charming places, Ladislaf, — the emaciated, sick Ladislaf. He 
fixed his eye upon her and smiled with a demon-like expression, like the fiends 
in the ballet; he spread out his left hand, and with the forefinger of his right hand 
made the movement of writing in it. 

Naomi stepped back. The review would occupy several hours, and the most 
magnificent part of the show was really over, said she, as she took the arm of her 
husband. They left the house, but they were only able to go out by the back door, 
and they therefore chose this way. An old woman passed them on the ground- 
floor; she thrust a note in the hand of the Marquis, and he concealed it Naomi 
observed it all On the evening of this day a great concert, consisting of five 
hundred hautboys and three hundred tambourines, was to be given in the garden 
of the Tuileries; a sea-fight was to take place on the Seine, between illuminated 
ships; the contours of cupolas and towers showed themselves in a blaze of light; 
and the most magnificent fire-works were exhibited. 

“Noisy as this music, flaring as these lights, is human life!” thought Naomi to 
herself. “Why then should I torment myself? my husband is a greater sinner than 
myself. I will take him to task about the contents of that letter; for one minute, at 
least, he shall experience my pangs.” 

Without all was pure jubilation; stormy music and dazzling light. Naomi 
stood in her room and looked across the Seine to the cupola of the-Hospital of 
Invalids, which was as brilliant as that of St Peter’s on the holy Easter Eve. She 
sighed deeply. 

“T cannot show the letter; it might disturb your peace,” her husband had said, 
as she questioned him regarding its contents. “He was embarrassed,” continued 
she to herself “The Marquise might not read the beautiful handwriting of the 
blonde lady! All men are like him, therefore I will, for once, be like other 
women.” 

Her maid brought in the new ball-dress. On the following evening there was 
to be a great banquet and splendid ball given in the Hotel de Ville, to which 
people of all conditions, from the fishwoman to the queen of the land, had free 
entrance. 

“To-morrow I will be beautiful!” said Naomi: “you must try your whole skill; 
bring all my jewels to me, and my pearls. The fair-haired lady will also be at the 
ball,” thought she, “unpretending, amiable, and innocent, as the novels say.” 


It was the third and the last day of the festival. Naomi and the Marquis drove 
to the Champs Elysées, which in their whole extent, even to the Arc de 
Triomphe de |’Etoile, was filled with people. In Paris itself, on this day, the 
theatres were thrown open; and in the Champs Elysées, music, swinging, and 
every kind of exhibition was gratis. Two companies of horse-riders gave in their 
circuses, in the open air, alternate representations. It was many years since 
Naomi had been present at any exhibitions of this kind, nor had she any desire to 
see these; but the Marquis wished it, and praised so highly a young lady-rider of 
scarcely sixteen, that she was at last prevailed upon to go. She felt herself urged 
on; she laughed, and threw out jeering hints about the note of yesterday. 
“Married people should not have any secrets with each other,” said she; “not 
even as regards little sins.” 

The Marquis looked fixedly at her; she smiled, and fancied that she saw 
embarrassment in his countenance, and now her eloquence had met with a 
desired subject All around them reigned pleasure; four orchestras were playing; 
in vain poor fellows climbed up the greasy poles, the mat de cocagne, to reach 
the enticing prize. 

One of the tournaments on the Seine now drew the crowd away. Boats 
maneuvered one against another; on the bows of each stood a sailor, dressed in 
red and blue, the point of whose lance, however, instead of being sharp, was 
furnished with a round plate, with which he endeavored to push his adversary 
overboard. Whoever fell into the water was obliged to swim to land, amid the 
triumphs and laughter for the conqueror. 

Naomi’s eyes glanced uneasily around amid the crowd; she had no thoughts 
for all this merry-making: the Marquis, on the contrary, interested himself very 
much; his eye followed every turn which the boats made. 

“A heart full of sins, to be so calm!” thought Naomi, as she glanced on all 
sides to see if her eye could not discover either fair or black locks. 

At dinner Naomi drank with smiles to the health of all blonde ladies. 

And now her toilet awaited her. Bird-of-paradise plumes waved in her 
splendid turban; diamonds glittered on her beautiful bosom; she looked at 
herself, well pleased, in her dressing-glass. 

Some one knocked at the chamber door. The waiting- woman received a letter 
for her mistress; it was from the Marquis. The letter contained only two lines, 
Naomi’s own words of the forenoon, “Married people should have no secrets 
with each other, not even as regards little sins.” This inclosed a note, the self- 
same which the Marquis had concealed; it was from Ladislaf. Everything was set 
down in this letter, from the first kiss until the stroke with the switch — he had 
maliciously laid every secret open to the light. 


“This is done out of revenge,” was written there; “she repulsed me as I 
begged before her door; she is happy, I am in misery, as one says; I swear by the 
holy sacrament that every word which I have written is the truth.” 

Naomi turned pale. “Now there is an end of all!” thought she. 

“The carriage is at the door — the Marquis waits;” was announced to her. 

She was ready to drop. The satin rustled, the diamonds sparkled. The Marquis 
conducted her to the step of the carriage; two gentlemen, friends of the family, 
were in company with them. The conversation turned on ordinary things, and the 
Marquis was quite good-humored. 

The streets resounded with huzzas, all the towers and cupolas were 
illuminated on this evening also. The carriage drew up at the Hotel de Ville, and 
they alighted. The steps were ornamented with gay carpets and fragrant flowers, 
and the two dancing-halls in the second story were connected by a hang- 

Ingganten, which went obliquely across the court; orange- trees and colored 
lamps adorned it, and garlanded the fountain which had been placed in the 
centre, from which streamed eau de Cologne. In the largest saloon, in which the 
royal throne was erected, were raised on each side amphitheatre-like terraces, 
with footstools. Here sat the festally attired ladies, the wives of the citizens and 
the peers, side by side, presenting the gay appearance of a flower-garden. 

The music of the full orchestra sounded; the floor was all astir; and on all 
sides shone eye-glasses, which were directed to the ladies. It is true that Naomi 
could no longer count herself as one of the young ladies, but still she possessed a 
fullness of beauty which, in connection with the exquisite taste of her dress, 
made her an object of admiration and homage, both to young and old. She 
smiled joyfully in her dazzling magnificence, like the trembling butterfly on the 
needle which transfixes it The broad folding-doors were opened, and the king, 
the queen, and their children entered. In the dense crowd it was only possible for 
them to reach the throne singly. The orchestra played a gallopade from “Gustaf,” 
precisely that very one amid which the Swedish king is shot It certainly was only 
accidentally that this very dance was just then played, but it was easy to read the 
effect which it produced on the queen by her anxious looks. The suffering 
expression of her features told the incessant apprehension which she felt for the 
life of her husband and her children. Many of the guests who stood near her 
could plainly see what she, decked out with diamonds and waving bird-of- 
paradise plumes, must endure. Naomi, the smiling, life-enjoying beauty, as she 
was Called, wore almost the same dress, and every one who saw her wished that 
the noble queen could be as happy as she. 

At two o’clock in the morning supper was announced. The Marquis and 
Naomi drove home; still the bustle in the streets continued, and the illuminations 


had not ceased. 

“You sent me a letter,” said Naomi; “every word in it is true. What do you 
wish should now be done?” 

“That you should, whenever the whim takes you to disturb me in my 
pleasures, which every husband in Paris enjoys, read that letter over again. For 
the rest, I shall take care that no scandal occurs. Next summer we will visit the 
North. I will see the beech woods of which you and your countrymen so often 
have told me. That may be a very interesting journey for us both, methinks; but 
take the letter with you, — take it with you! there may very easily be need of 
your having it there!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“O this life is an eternal resignation! And why? May it not be for a delusion? A crown of thorns for a faith, 
which perhaps is falsely rested? If now all that you thought, ye pale men, were only the cruel caprice of a 
dream? O pardon me this cruel doubt!” — GUTSKOW’S Public Characters. 


“The stork is perched on the peasant’s roof; 
He looks the fields and meadows o’er. 
So lovely a spring day will then be; 
How comes fair weather, I longed so for.” 
INGEMANN. 


IN Denmark, in the hall on the Count’s estate, sat the old Countess surrounded 
with her mixture-bottles, just about as near to death as she was twelve years 
before. “She is tough,” said the people; “she may even outlast the doctor!” The 
village church had got a new tower; the school-house was built up again anew 
from the very foundation; the white curtains within the bright windows looked 
very pretty. Two little boys were playing before the door; the dry twigs which 
they had stuck into the ground were to them quite a blooming garden. A woman 
sat at the door who might be turned thirty; her sewing was lying on her knee; she 
smiled kindly at the boys whenever they asked her about anything, and she 
frequently raised her hand to impress silence, because the father was reading 
aloud to her in the newspaper. It was Lucie and her husband. 

“Is not to-morrow Sunday again?” asked the youngest boy, who, with his 
vivacious brown eyes and handsome face, made the want of personal beauty in 
the elder brother more striking. 

“To-morrow is Sunday; then comes the fiddler with cakes and pictures! Last 
Sunday he was not here!” 

“Yes, truly, my son!” said the father, as he laid aside his newspaper; “to- 
morrow Christian comes. He should come gladly every Sunday that he might 
hear the sermon here, and not prefer going to the meeting. Mr. Pastor Patermann 
spoke to me lately about it The magistrates have forbidden the holding of such- 
like holy meetings. They hold their conventicles at Peter Hansen’s, and now and 
then Christian reads them a chapter out of the Bible. It is a regular hurly-burly! I 
have heard that they kept a young dog in a jar, which they kissed to show their 
humility.” 

“They are malicious reports,” said Lucie; “where Christian is no such follies 
as those could take place, I know for certainty. If we were only all of us as good 
Christians as he! I have talked with him about it, and he has candidly confessed 


to me that he found the best edification for him in the Bible, and in the society of 
pious people. If there were a Judas among the twelve disciples of Christ, how 
easily may there not be in a little society one or another who gives occasion for 
scandal? Certainly it is better to believe too much than too little. They to whom 
the world is opposed in everything may so easily stumble. Well for those who 
only stumble in the Bible and the word of God!” 

“What, then, are the adversities which Christian has gone through?” replied 
the husband. “He was, to be sure, a poor lad to whom your mother’s brother 
stood in the place of father. That he was somewhat badly off in Copenhagen was 
a fate which many partake with him, and that he took his mother to live with him 
there was foolish on both sides. But that, however, is now over and gone! He 
brought her back again here, and Christian is now obliged to play to the guilds. It 
can never go very badly in the world with him who has learned something right 
well. He teaches music at all the better kind of houses, and his fiddle is desired at 
every wedding. He gets certainly a good income now.” 

“But it is not of so much consequence how it is about us in the world as how 
it is within us,” said Lucie. “He set his happiness upon making for himself a 
name, and looking rightly about him in the world; but he had nobody who could 
help him on, and that certainly belongs to it. To be a fiddler in a country-place 
was not the goal of his endeavors. But I fancy that grace now has found its way 
to his heart. When earthly hope disappointed him, he took hold upon heavenly 
hope.” 

“Yes, certainly,” continued the husband, “but with just the same overstrained 
expectations. He ought to get married; that would be good for him. An old 
bachelor is, and always will be, a sorrowful sight Such a good wife as you, 
Lucie, would have made quite another man of him, for really happy he does not 
yet feel himself; at least, now and then a state of mind comes over him which is 
good for nothing in the world. Formerly I did not like him, because I fancied that 
he loved you. Peter Vieck, too, would have been very well pleased if he could 
have made a couple out of you.” 

“Christian’s thoughts, in this respect, were always far enough from me,” 
replied Lucie. “As a boy even he was very fond of little Naomi, and when she 
was grown up his whole heart was devoted to her. But they, alas! were not suited 
in any way for each other. She was beautiful, and that made a fool of him. I told 
him that which was reported of her, and which was certainly true, that she was 
gone out of the country with a horse-rider. These tidings made such a powerful 
impression upon him, that I, since then, have never mentioned her name before 
him; nor has he either, from that time, ever spoken to me about Naomi. But that 


he thinks of her, often and hourly thinks of her, and lingers in thought upon her, 
of that I am convinced.” 

“But now people say of her,” continued her husband, “that she is a lady of 
rank in France. I have heard it myself at the hall; they say that she is coming here 
next summer on a visit Thus the old report must have been false, or else the rider 
perhaps belonged to one of the emigrant families who left their country at the 
time of the Revolution, and may now be come again to honor and glory. That 
may very possibly be the case, and thus there are sense and connectedness in 
both reports.” 

On the next Sunday came Christian, the fiddler, as he was accustomed to be 
called, and he kissed and caressed the children, especially the youngest, the 
prettiest, with the bright brown eyes. The exterior captivates us; that he felt truly. 
“Tf I had only been handsome,” thought he, “I should now have been much better 
off; the noblest and the best, also, they pay their homage to beauty. O, what a 
gift of God, what a fountain of happiness and satisfaction, does there not lie in 
beauty! To it the world is an Eden of love; people meet it with a friendly smile 
upon their lips; all love to be near it His face attracts one — he must be an 
excellent man! they are heard to say; this countenance cannot lie! Here is soul, 
and here beats a heart in the bosom! Beauty is upon earth a better gift than 
genius and power of mind!” And he kissed the most beautiful of Lucie’s 
children; to him he gave the prettiest picture, the largest cake. 

“Has not your stork besought you to greet us?” asked the youngest boy. 

“Yes, many greetings has he charged me with,” replied Christian. “Now he is 
brisk and strong, and is certainly a match for his comrades at flying; and I am 
afraid, therefore, that he will go away with the rest when they set out on their 
journey. Storks and swallows are good creatures, and therefore they, too, may fly 
into warm countries when the crow and the sparrow are frozen to death. Have I 
told you the history of the stork and the swallow? On Good Friday, as the 
Redeemer hung on the cross, came three birds flying down: the first cried 
‘Plague him! plague him!’ that was the crow; the second cried ‘ Cheer him! 
cheer him!’ that was the swallow; the third, ‘Strengthen him! strengthen him!’ 
that was the stork. Storks and swallows, therefore, bring good luck and 
blessings; and therefore they live in peace, and everybody considers it a sin to do 
them any harm.” 

Whilst he was thus entertaining the children his thoughts tarried with the 
stork — that mystical bird, which was interwoven in all the recollections of his 
childhood: the stork upon the Jew’s roof, the stork in the meadow which had 
enticed him out into the world, and now the stork in his own house, the only 
living creature which he had about him in his solitude. In the last autumn, when 


the storks were going away, he heard one evening a noise in his chimney, and as 
he examined it he found that a stork had fallen down into it, and that it had 
broken one of its legs in the fall. He bandaged up the poor animal, nursed it as 
well as he could, and in the course of the winter it became so accustomed to him 
that it remained with him when the other storks flew away, and sought out a 
place for itself every evening in the stable. 

Lucie’s children clung to Christian, and sprang about him in the meadows, 
where he made them grenadier caps of rushes. 

“One cap, however, shall be for your mother,” said he to the lively boys; and 
he curled it at the top and filled it with lovely field-flowers. It was a very pretty 
cormucopia, and therefore Lucie took it and hung it up over her glass. 

The dinner table was now spread; the table-cloth was as white as snow; and 
to-day there is something particular, said the children. 

Every other Sunday, when the fiddler came, their mother had always a dish 
which she would not otherwise have had. He might also as well come every 
Sunday, as he had not so many miles to come, said they. 

Christian was a child with the children, and bore patiently the hints of the 
schoolmaster, in which there often lay the sting of truth. 

“You will become a rich man,” said he; “you must, of necessity, lay up 
money. It is not good that man should live alone, therefore take a wife; who else 
have you to inherit what you have in your coffer? Not the sodety, surely, who 
would bring Catholicism again into the country?” And now the man was exactly 
in his element; he raved against the Pope and the Catholic clergy. 

“Catholicism has effected a deal of good,” replied Christian. “The seed has 
now produced its harvest, has given nutriment and strength. In the dark ages of 
barbarism it was Catholicism alone which watched over the arts and sciences; 
Catholicism engendered the idea of a universal human society; it opposed the 
spiritual to brute force.” 

“But now it is worm out,” returned the schoolmaster; “it is become the 
oppressor of mind and of freedom.” 

“T think,” said Christian, “it would be more rational to regard it as a hot- 
house, which in the winter of the Middle Ages was a real blessing. The tender 
plants of love for the sciences shot forth kindly in the convents when they were 
hidden from the rude winter which raged without, and then developed 
themselves for the approaching summer-time. In this we are now living; mind 
and freedom have now warm sunshine without, everything now grows green 
here, and blooms far better than in the Catholic hot-house, in which the heat is 
artificial and the verdure has a sickly hue. With us, therefore, it is better in the 
open air; here everything attains full growth, whilst in the hot-house all remains 


as it has ever been: yes, there are fewer noble trees there, because many now 
grow out in the open sunshine.” 

“What, are you again having a wrestling match?” said Lucie, half-jestingly. 

“He holds by the Catholics,” replied the husband: “there is no longer any 
dealing with him.” 

“T only wish that people would cover all religious sects with the mantle of 
love,” said Christian. “I will sometime bring with me a Catholic hymn, which I 
obtained from an Italian, who told me that it was sung at Easter by the peasants 
on the mountains. In that there is as true Christianity as in our church hymns.” 

The sun had set and the children were asleep when Christian took his way 
back to his solitary home, at a few miles’ distance. It was one of those beautiful 
moonlight evenings which the painter seizes upon in order to fix it on his canvas, 
and which inspires the poet to beautiful songs. The splendid beauty of this 
evening made, also, the most lively impression upon Christian; he enjoyed one 
of those moments in which he again became aware that, as it were, a great 
intellectual treasure lay concealed within him, which, like a star, required only 
the favorable hour of midnight to be drawn forth out of concealment: but soon 
all was again extinguished around him, and the hope alone remained to him that 
in another and a higher world that hour would arrive. Before, however, he had 
gone half way he was no longer still and joyful like the beautiful scene which 
surrounded him. But could he not have been happy? No heart had attached itself 
to him with undivided love, and then faithlessly tom itself away from him. 
People loved him wherever he came, and he could look forward to the morrow 
without anxiety about his daily bread. Nor was he one of those who are elevated 
through the influence of some powerful patron, who had to endure with gratitude 
being looked down upon; nor the poor man who had to thank that patron for all 
that he was. Neither had he the pain of seeing how the object of his love daily 
received the kiss of another, how she incessantly dreamed of another whilst she 
was kind and gentle to him, and accepted, also, his homage. It needed not that he 
should smile to avoid betraying his sufferings. His life had had to bear no one 
crushing misfortune. The preacher might have said over his grave, “His days 
glided away in unpretending contentment; no thunder-cloud hung threateningly 
over his head.” No! there lay a perpetual, never-changing mist-cloud before his 
eyes; one might look at it so long that one at last imagined one saw the bright, 
blue heaven. 

There was no one in his home to welcome him — he was here solitary. 
Solitary and forlorn he abode, as one day all will abide solitary and forlorn in 
their graves. He kindled a light, laid aside his hat and his stick, closed the 
shutters, and then looked after the stork, which he already found sleeping. He 


then returned to his room and opened the blue coffer: in the secret drawer there 
lay two heavy purses; he emptied their contents slowly on the table, counted the 
bright dollars, wrapped them in paper, and smiled as he had smiled on Lucie’s 
children. 

“T have already saved so much!” said he to himself. “This treasure is for her! 
She will come back some day or other in her great need; her own connections 
will not acknowledge her — but I will then be a brother to her; she shall not 
endure want!” And again he smiled when he thought on the prodigal Naomi. 

Youthful folly had taken her out into the world; that could come to no good 
end. Some time or other she would come back with a wandering troop, poor and 
sickly; he had once dreamed so, and he believed it firmly and surely. How often 
he went to the public-house, or to the next village whenever he heard of jugglers 
being come there! He sought for Naomi, because for her he had really saved the 
bright dollars. 

The Bible, the fiddle, and the stork, were his three friends. The creature 
hopped out of the garden into his room, flew into the birch wood on the other 
side of the meadow, and always came back again to its stable. 

“But wilt thou stop with me over the winter?” said he to the dumb animal; 
“wilt thou not fly away with thy race toward the warm countries? Ah, fly! but 
who could fly? I at one time hoped to advance far, but I am compelled to stay 
here, and never shall go forth! Thou wilt perhaps see her! Perhaps thou wilt fly 
over the grave of my father!” With this he took a red ribbon, wrote upon it the 
words, “Greeting out of Denmark!” and binding it around the stork’s leg said, 
“Fly now away, as far as I am concerned, with the rest, but come back again in 
spring! Thirteen years is it now since I saw her for the last time: she may have 
changed very much in this time: but she remains in my mind just as young and 
as beautiful, with the very same proud glance, as when she left me in the public- 
house. O, if I had but been as handsome as the horse-rider!” His thoughts flew 
far forth into the world. 

“How often children, as well boys as girls, are ugly in their early youth, and 
after some years, when their features and forms become developed, we see that 
plainness in them changed into beauty, and we love them because of it. Thus will 
it also be after death; in the new life they, whose exterior repelled us here, will 
there win us to them and be beloved by us, when the hard forms change 
themselves into beautiful features. Our human bodies are, indeed, only a mask; 
the ragged beggar may be a stately nobleman when the clothing of poverty falls 
off.” Such was Christian’s quiet dream. 

September, the glorious period of Danish scenery, was come; he then 
dreamed the strangest thing about Naomi, and as in so doing he woke, the dream 


was vividly impressed upon his mind; in the morning hour, however, the 
remembrance of it was gone from him. The only thing that he could recall was, 
that she had leaned her head upon his breast and had said, “I die! grant to me a 
grave in thy flower-garden!” 

This dream depressed his mind. He read a hymn, and sought for words of 
consolation in his Bible. 

On the following afternoon as he went through the village, he heard the sound 
of a trumpet and the merry cries and shouts of peasants and boys. Old women 
stood behind their garden doors, and looked along the village street “What is 
there to be seen?” asked Christian. “They are players who will exhibit their arts 
in the public-house,” was the reply. 

And now he saw a man in a dirty and miserable comedy- suit, riding upon a 
wretched horse. Upon the man’s knee sat a little girl with beautiful dark eyes, 
who held a tambourine in her hand. He announced with a loud voice that the 
most glorious comedy, with movable puppets, would be given this afternoon in 
the public-house; and also, at the same time, all kinds of unimaginable sleight- 
of-hand tricks would be exhibited: all of which, as a matter of course, succeeded. 
His face was painted white; he made the most horrible grimaces. The little girl 
looked sickly, and as often as the father blew the trumpet she struck the 
tambourine. 

Christian remembered his dream, and thought of Naomi. If that should be her 
husband, her child? He went to the public-house. 

There stood in the yard the caravan of the juggler family, provided with its 
canvas covering; upon its tent-like top lay an old bed-quilt to dry. The wretched 
theatre was erected in the stable, and the dirty and tattered puppets lay and hung 
about. A stout woman with a dark countenance, and with uncovered black hair, 
which was turning gray, sat near it, and had a little boy on her knee. She was 
very untidily dressed, and was feeding the child. A somewhat younger woman 
sat near to her, who was occupied in fastening stars of gold-paper on the breast 
of a large wooden puppet Christian spoke to her; his voice trembled; but he was 
soon convinced that neither of them was Naomi. 

How often had he not already been deceived in a similar way! and yet he was 
glad that the lost one was not found again in this company. The view of so much 
poverty, and the recollection of his dream, moved him deeply. 

When he returned again to his dwelling he missed the stork. “He will be 
coming!” thought he, and therefore left the stable-door standing open. “Who 
knows whether he be not already gone across the salt sea with the others! The 
leaves become yellower every day.” 


This night he slept very uneasily; he rose with the sun, and went into his little 
garden. Yes, Naomi had besought him, in his dream, to give her here a grave. 
Suddenly he heard in the meadow beyond a strange rushing sound, and saw 
immediately how the storks were circling by hundreds in wild confusion in the 
air. They were trying and proving their strength, as the country people say. He 
saw how some of them were tumbled over by the others, and struck to death with 
their sharp beaks. After that the whole flock, amid a universal clattering, flew 
aloft in the air and vanished. 

Christian went into the meadow. Here lay seven storks dead in the grass; the 
feathers which had been plucked out were still flying in the air. 

“Nature did not give you strength enough, and therefore you must die, you 
poor creatures! You could not fly with them into warmer countries!” said he, 
pensively, as he looked around him. There lay one among the dead which had a 
red ribbon bound around its leg. Christian raised it up and took it in his arms: the 
creature was still warm, the blood flecked the white feathers, and the long neck 
hung down dead. It was his stork; he pressed it to his breast. 

“Thus is my dream fulfilled!” said he. “Thee, not her, I hold in my arms! 
Thou shalt have a grave among the flowers of my garden!” And he kissed the 
dead bird, pulled a white and a black feather out of its wings, and placed them 
above his looking-glass. He then went into the garden, dug a grave, scattered it 
with green leaves, laid the stork in it, and covered it again with earth. The wild 
rose-tree, full of yellow-green fruit, stood above the grave of the bird. 

“Now am I again alone!” sighed the deserted Christian. “Thou wilt not come 
back to me again when the spring returns! Dead liest thou there! — Dead? All of 
us will die one day! We shall lose everything! Why do we not live for the 
passing time? Why should we not be happy? — Certainly! I will rightly enjoy 
the last sunshine of this year; I will gladden myself with the cheerful frosty 
weather, and will greet coming spring joyfully.” 

But with the winter came only rain, thaw, snow, and dark days. The trees in 
the wood dripped with water; their dark twigs looked in the mist as if they were 
wrapped in cobweb. The whole of nature was a larva, which not until months 
were passed would come forth in the warmth-giving beams of the sun. 

Christian became poorly, yet still he was, every other Sunday, a certain and 
welcome guest in Lucie’s house; but only every other Sunday. It surprised her, 
therefore, when he came during the week, and was looking uncommonly pale. 

“T am very well,” said he, “but I had not much to do, and I longed to see the 
children, and so I am come.” 

He had besides this also heard some news; but he did not speak of that until 
later. The gardener at the hall had told him that in the spring strangers were 


expected there; one of them a French gentleman of family, with his wife, and 
that this lady was Naomi She had been married to this gentleman many years 
ago, was very rich, and of high rank. As he said this the tears were in his eyes. 
“No,” said he, “I do not feel very well; every trifle goes to my heart.” 

Lucie offered him her hand. 

How solitary and forlorn was his home to him now! How often had he 
counted his treasure when he thought on Naomi! Now the little secret drawer 
was no more opened; the bright dollars were no longer counted. 

The winter was long, and so dark! — but it was a good winter for the poor, 
people said, because the frost was not severe. But there was so much mist, so 
very much mist; the air was always gray! It was an autumn which extended far 
into the spring. 

When the friendly sun shone on the first beautiful day of May, Lucie’s 
children stood mournfully by Christian’s sick-bed; their mother nursed him. 

“Thank thee for all thy love, Lucie,” said Christian. “Here is it still good in 
the world, and the people are also good. I now am quite convinced of that which 
thou saidst to me many years ago: ‘The common gifts to man are so great, that it 
is sinful to desire uncommon abilities from the Divinity.’ He who is placed aloft 
is exposed to the sharp winds; we who stand lowly feel them not Dost thou not 
know the beautiful hymn, — 


“Within the vale grow roses sweet, 
And Jesus there we meet?’ 


The man who distinguishes himself, stands in the beams of the sun; but those 
beams scorch him. We might, therefore, envy him, that to him was lent a greater 
susceptibility for the enjoyment of that which surrounds him, were it not that 
with this quick sense he is also more susceptible than we to that which gives 
pain. He gives with a warm heart what others receive coldly; he invites us to a 
feast, and we go, like the evil birds of which I have read — the harpies, to defile 
him.” Thus, no longer himself, he censured the whole human race, though he but 
a few moments before had called them good and full of love. 

“Our thoughts are vain, our deeds are nothing,” continued he. “That which we 
call great and immortal, will be one day like the charcoal inscription on the 
prison walls: it is visited with curiosity, and gazed at “When I am dead, give my 
Bible to thy children. There lies within it a treasure which can be corrupted 
neither by moth nor by rust I should like to see Naomi before I die,” said he with 
a glorified look; “yes, I shall see her again — that I feel!” 


“Do not talk of dying,” prayed Lucie. “Thou wilt not die yet; we shall still 
live many years together!” 

The swallows were come and the stork sat again upon his nest: the Dane was 
proud of his green woods. At that time Lucie laid together the hands of the dead, 
closed his eyes, and showed the children, for the last time, the dear, good 
Christian; and the little ones wept aloud. 

“It is well with him,” said she; “better than it ever was before.” 

The coffin-lid was screwed down, and peasants carried the simple coffin from 
the house; Lucie, her husband, and her children, followed the body. The road to 
the church-yard was narrow; there came driving along it a gentleman’s carriage 
with four horses. They were strangers who were driving to the hall; it was the 
French Marquis and the honorable Naomi The peasants stepped into the ditch 
with the coffin, to give the great gentlefolks room to pass; they uncovered their 
heads respectfully; and the noble lady, with the proud look and the charming 
smile, looked from the window and bowed. 

He was only a poor man whom they bore to the grave — only a fiddler! 


THE END 


THE TWO BARONESSES 








Anonymous translation, 1870 


The Two Baronesses was first published in English on 28 September 1848 by 
Richard Bentley in London. Due to fears from publishers about the work being 
translated and distributed in English if it were published in Danish first, the 
novel was not released in Denmark until late November 1848. A review in the 
highly conservative magazine, The Spectator, eviscerated the book and its 
author, accusing Andersen of having ‘the untruest and narrowest ideas of the 
world and the people in it’. It also stated that the work possessed a ‘laxity of 
moral tone’ which was ‘characteristic of Northern Europe’ and that the 
‘elements’ of the novel ‘consist of very extreme and in some parts distasteful 
incidents, according to English ideas of art’. The reviewer granted that the author 
was ‘very good at a sketch’, but said the work lacked ‘real passion’ and 
unfavourably compared Andersen’s narrative skills to those of Walter Scott. 

The novel begins with the heroine of the tale being born into humble origins 
and losing her mother shortly afterwards. She is discovered by a group of 
wealthy men that decide to take her into their care. While Elisabeth grows up in 
a pious environment and devotes her time to her education, she is struck by an 
overwhelming attraction to Elimar, a young sailor, who she romanticises. When 
she discovers he has been imprisoned, she decides to pursue the same course of 
action as one of her favourite heroines. Like Jeanie Deans in Walter Scott’s The 
Heart of Midlothian, she hopes to secure an audience with the King and win a 
pardon for her beloved. She sets off on her mission with great determination, but 
it does not end in the way she had anticipated. Though the novel contains many 
virtues, the characters are mostly thinly sketched and unremarkable, with even 
the protagonist falling victim to the needs of the plot. 
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CHAPTER I. 


IN AN OPEN BOAT. — THE OLD MANOR-HOUSE. 


IT was a fresh breeze from the northeast. A heavy sea rolled through the Great 
Belt, and dashed its waves against the narrow wood-grown island, Langeland, 
which Oehlenschlager calls “a rose-branch cast into the water,” and which he 
has so prettily celebrated in song in his “Travels in Langeland.” We have only to 
say of it, that a party had assembled there at the north point, and had sat down 
quietly around the provision basket: the carriage that was to convey them back to 
the manor-house, stood close by; the surges rose higher and higher, the 
champagne exploded, and the wind took hold of the napkins and the ladies’ 
cloaks, which they had only half on, for it was late in autumn. 

“Tt is almost a storm!” said the elder lady. 

“O, it is so delightful, mamma!” cried the younger one; “if we could but see a 
shipwreck!” 

“God forgive you your sins!” said the mother. 

“But the stranded men should be well treated! we would give them ham and 
champagne, and make up beds for them at home” — 

“Pray be quiet — it is terrible! And only see, there is a small vessel out there! 
Good gracious! it will be upset — it cannot go on! Thank God we are on dry 
land!” 

Far in the distance was a large open boat; it came from the Sealand side of the 
Belt; there was only one sail up, which swelled in the strong gale, and drove the 
boat like lightning through the high waves, now lifting it so that one could 
almost see the keel, now almost burying half the sail in the hollows, “She goes 
well there!” said an elderly man who was of the party; “but when they tack 
outside the sand-reef, it will be a hard trial for them. It will be difficult to run 
into Lohals, and they cannot get to Funen unless they have smooth water.” 

“See — how delightful, mamma!” cried the young lady, as the boat heeled on 
the top of a wave, and the water rushed over it. 

“Tt is dreadful!” said the mother, “but interesting.” 

We shall now see how interesting it was to those in the boat. 

The boat was from the fishing-village, Knudshoved, north of Copenhagen, 
and consequently had made a pretty long voyage; a man in a yellow oilskin 
jacket and trousers, and a broad-brimmed hat of the same stuff, which hung 
down over his shoulders, sat at the rudder. This man was dressed as if he could 


have gone through the sea with a dry skin; he was the owner of the boat, Ole 
Hansen, from Knudshoved. By his side sat a handsome young man, also in a 
seaman’s dress, but the cloth of his coat was fine, and the cut fashionable; he 
was Count Frederick, a young student, whose father’s estate lay in Funen. Two 
other persons, well wrapped up, sat before a large basket of provisions, from 
which one of them continually helped himself; a fourth lay stretched out at the 
bottom of the boat, but covered up well with cloaks, though they were now 
soaked with the sea water. He was suffering much from sickness, and his fine 
face, to which his wet black hair adhered, was deadly pale. He looked like the 
corpse of a handsome young gladiator. 

“Let me steer her, Count,” said Ole Hansen, as they shipped the heavy sea we 
have just mentioned, and which drenched from top to toe the sick young man, 
who now opened his eyes, — two dark and shining eyes, as though they had first 
received light from an Italian sky. 

Ole looked steadfastly on the waves as they rolled forward, and which, as the 
boat now changed its course to make the point, would wreak their utmost fury 
upon it; but he knew with his own peculiar sagacity how to baffle them. The 
gunwale was split by the heavy wave, which seemed for the moment as if it 
would upset the little bark, but it appeared to dive down and let the fresh wave 
lift it up again high into the air. 

“Gloriously steered, old Ole!” shouted Frederick. “This is delightful! we fly 
like the sea-birds; and see how the wind takes hold of the mast-top, so that it 
smokes again! There is a rainbow in the drops.” 

“We shall soon have some other drops!” said Ole, as he pointed towards a 
cloud. “That gray fellow up there will soon give us water enough! We must 
manage to take the wind off a little — lee-sail!” 

Quick as a practiced seaman, Count Frederick executed the desired maneuver; 
a heavy sea nearly heeled the boat; the two who sat by the provision basket 
sprang up; even the sick young man was on his legs. 

“Sit still!” shouted the old man, with a powerful and imperative voice; “bale 
the water out!” 

They obeyed; and the boat now went, with half-reefed-sail, further out from 
land. 

“And you, who should be the gayest of us!” said Count Frederick, as he 
looked at the sick man, who had again laid down, “you are truly very amusing 
after a new fashion. We might as well land you as contraband goods on the 
island of Funen; no one would know you!” 

It began to rain, and the sun was about to set. Their continual tacking had as 
yet only brought them a few miles to the western side of Langeland. The estate, 


which belonged to Count Frederick’s father, and whither they were bound, lay 
on the coast of Funen Svendborg and Faaborg, so that they had still a 
considerable distance to make; and wind and tide were against them. There they 
sat dripping wet, having already passed one night from Copenhagen on the open 
sea. 

“We shall not reach Svendborg by this day’s light!” said Ole; “we must try 
and get in under Funen.” 

“Now,” said Frederick, “it is not much more than a good three miles’ walk up 
the country to the old manor which my father has bought and intends to rebuild 
for me. Shall we not go there? It is a veritable robbers’ den to look at, but quite 
romantic, and, what is still better, we shall have a roof there over our heads, and 
people to wait on us; there is a manager, with a dairy-maid, and a whole pack of 
servants. We shall neither suffer hunger nor thirst. Just steer for Svendinge 
church tower; there it is! sticking up in the air there like a bottle! There is a little 
rivulet on the coast here which runs out between the bushes at high water, which 
it is now. We can run right up it, and the boat will lie as snug as behind a baker’s 
oven.” 

“Yes, you have got us on a Sailing tour with a vengeance,” said he who sat by 
the basket; “had I not had this blessed appetite, I should long since have lain like 
Herman there!” and he pointed to the sea-sick man. 

It became darker and darker; the boat rocked like a swing, and although old 
Ole looked sharp out, and steered well, they shipped a few heavy seas: the rain 
that fell had, on the contrary, but little effect upon the soaked voyagers. 

“Are you steering for it, Ole?” asked Frederick, as they made at a rapid rate 
for the coast. 

“Here’s the creek!” said Ole; and there it was sure enough; his knowledge of 
the current, and his practiced eye, had led him to it; the sail fell, and with one 
bound he was on land. “Holloa!” He dragged the boat to the side, and threw the 
rope round one of the large stones. The yard-dog at the fishing-house close by 
barked his welcome. 

A walk of about three miles would be of great benefit to the dripping wet and 
benumbed young men; accordingly, they resolved to set out directly for the old 
ruined manor-house. Ole was to remain with the boat; he could lodge at the 
fisherman’s house, so the little bottle of rum and the whole of the provisions 
were delivered up to him. 

“My knapsack is the lightest,” said he who sat nearest the provision basket. “I 
have at least one shirt for each of us, and that is something.” 

They began their walk; it was dark, the road was heavy and sandy, and the 
rain fell fast. 


“We cannot say that we have as yet got on dry land,” said he who had been so 
sea-sick. “I have a feeling as if I walked at the bottom of the sea, and that every 
now and then it capsized me.” 

“Hear how the wind whistles through the trees,” said the other; “it gets worse 
and worse. Are you sure that you know the right road, so that we may not be 
footing it the whole night, or be obliged to knock at a peasant’s door, who will 
not even open it for us? I must take hold of your coat, for I cannot see a step 
before me.” At the same moment he fell down at full length, but got on his legs 
again, whilst the others shouted with laughter. 

They had now wandered for above an hour, when Count Frederick assured 
them that they must have gone in the dark past the place where the road turned 
off to the old manor-house. They listened, and thought they heard the barking of 
a dog borne on the wind. No! they were mistaken. This is indeed a pleasure 
excursion! They listened again; a moaning sound reached their ears. 

“What is that?” they asked each other. 

“Tt is the wind,” was the answer each gave; but the moaning tones were heard 
again. 

“Nay, but what is it?” said one to the other; but not one was able to explain it. 
They stood still a moment, and then went on. We shall afterwards know from 
whom these deep sighs proceeded. 

Suddenly a light appeared before them. 

“Now I know the way,” said Count Frederick; “there is the manor 

At the same moment the light disappeared, but they bent their steps in the 
direction whence it came. 

“My boots are already so full of water,” said he who was nearest to their 
leader, “that I really don’t know how deep I am wading. It seems to me, 
however, that it is rather a fresh cold about the feet, — have we not got into a 
morass?” 

“Yes, that we have!” said Frederick, “but it is the shortest way, and we can 
touch the bottom very well. It is what they call the dry side of the old moat 
which we are now passing through. Now we are close to the house.” 

They were close to it, and would without doubt have run their heads right 
against the wall, if the light had not appeared again at a window above them, at 
scarcely an ell’s distance. They shouted aloud: “Halloo!” as if with one accord, 
and were answered by the barking of three or four dogs. No one appeared: the 
wind howled and blew large drops of rain in their faces. They tapped at the 
window panes, and then came one face and then another behind it, though 
without speaking a word, or opening the window. The young men made a 
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greater noise. Count Frederick broke one of the panes and called upon them to 
open the door. 

“Come with a light, you blockheads: it is I, Count Frederick! open the door 
directly, and don’t make us stand here in this villainous weather.” 

“Lord save us!” was the answer, and then there was a bustle in the house; the 
light was withdrawn, and the travellers stood in pitchy darkness: the barking of 
the dogs increased, — at length the wicket creaked in the closed wooden gate, a 
lantern shone, and a man and girl received the travellers with the exclamation: 
“Lord save us, in this weather!” 

“We are from Copenhagen,” said Count Frederick; “we came by sea in an 
open boat, and got on shore on account of the bad weather. Now get the saloon 
in order, over there by the tower; that is certainly the best place in the house!” 

“Tt looks terrible!” said the man: “but that room is the best, and we can put 
something into the windows to keep out the weather.” 

“Gentlemen!” said Count Frederick, “we will now make our entrance into my 
little property! I hope it will this day twelvemonth show itself in a better form, 
and then we will have our house-warming with sparkling champagne. Only tread 
carefully, for here we seem to be all at sixes and sevens. In the mean time get us 
something hot, — what have you got here? You have at least ale and eggs; but I 
suppose rum and lemons are quite out of the question?” 

Yes! nodded the girl, and showed her red, cheerful face out of her apron, 
which she had hastily thrown over her head to keep the rain off. 

They went on, but stumbled every moment over stones and clumps of wood. 
The man led the way with the lantern down a slope overgrown with nettles, and 
now and then he righted a few planks, which, however, did not lie any the better 
for his pains. 

“This is the second moat we are now passing over,” said Frederick; “in 
former times there stood an old manor-house here, with walls and ditches; half a 
century ago it was all pulled down, except one tower, and they plastered up a 
great wooden frame-work building instead of it, which soon went to ruins, while 
the late General Maag owned it. My father has bought the whole lumber, the 
land belonging to it being capital. We have a fine wood, and the site of the 
building is admirable; the whole affair is to be pulled down next spring, and a 
new building erected in its place.” 

They now stood in the inner court-yard, which was inclosed on three sides by 
a building of two stories; a large and splendid linden-tree extended its branches 
on all sides: the building itself, by the dim light which the lantern afforded, 
looked imposing. 


“Come, this is something like,” cried one of them, “a fine large door, too, in 
the centre of the house!” 

“But no steps,” said Frederick, as he turned the arm of the man with the 
lantern. They now saw that the broad stone steps had been taken away; a rusty 
iron railing which had belonged to them stood against the door, which, on a 
closer examination, they perceived hung only on one hinge, and the panels 
bulged out. 

“Hold the lantern up that we may see the place,” said Frederick. The lantern 
being raised, showed that there was scarcely a whole pane in the windows, and 
that a couple of the frames had started from their fittings, and in the walls 
themselves there were large crevices, as if the whole building had lately 
undergone the shock of an earthquake. 

They now passed through a small door and entered a narrow passage; where 
they had to stumble over rubbish, stones, and a broken-down wall, and then they 
came into a chamber where the torn paper-hangings literally moved in the wind. 
They passed a large chimney, which, the lower part being cracked, was held 
together by beams and stays: the wind whistled through the crannies there. They 
next passed through a row of dilapidated rooms in which the floors, or at least 
parts of them, were broken up; a single piece of old furniture, with garden 
implements, and whitewashed, clumsy stone figures lay in a corner. 

At length they reached a large corner room, which bore milder traces of 
devastation. The walls here — even the wainscots — were almost hid by worm- 
eaten family portraits, as old as the days of chivalry. Here stood venerable ladies 
with their dogs on their arms, or with a large tulip in the hand; knights, with 
falchion and dogs of the chase; and priests, with psalm-book, Latin devices, and 
the date of the year. An old open harpsichord stood in the middle of the floor. 

“An instrument into the bargain,” cried one, and struck a note upon it; they 
heard the clapping keys and three grating strings. The player executed one of 
these comical leaps that a person makes when about to fall, and he nearly did so, 
for at his feet lay the old door to the clock-tower. The candle was taken out of 
the lantern and stuck in a bottle which accidentally lay on the old harpsichord. 

“More lights,” said Count Frederick, “and bring us some of your clothes, 
Christen; but they must be clean. Don’t you see we are soaked through, and that 
the water is dripping off us! As many horse-cloths as possible, and some bundles 
of straw, into the tower there! but it must all be done in a twinkling! The girl 
must kill some chickens, and prepare the best meal she can; but first of all the 
straw, that we may warm ourselves! in a twinkling, Christen, in a twinkling!” 

And it was done in a twinkling; Christen brought all his best clothes, and a 
large fur-lined travelling-cloak, which belonged to Count Frederick’s father. One 


wet garment was thrown off after the other; the knapsacks were in the mean 
while opened, and everything taken out; a pair of swimming-drawers was found 
packed in by mistake among the handkerchiefs. 

“It is a decree of Providence!” said our sea-sick student, who was now mirth 
itself. “Here is a great want of inexpressibles! — small contributions gratefully 
received! — I am, however, the most accustomed to these things, so I shall take 
them and the cloak. With swimming-drawers and a fur cloak a man may look 
tolerably smart! My dear ladies,” — here he bowed to the grim portraits round 
about, “I trust you will excuse my dressing myself in your presence!” — and the 
transformation took place directly. 

“The clergy must have Sunday clothes,” said he, as he drew out the only and 
best dress he had brought with him. 

“Assuredly. Our good and reverend tutor must cut the best figure amongst 
us.” 

They spoke of the eldest in this little party. He was a Holsteiner, by name 
Moritz Nommasen, and he had prepared the three others for their degrees in 
philology and philosophy, an examination which they had just passed. The 
leader of this adventurous tour, Count Frederick, whose father’s property, as we 
have stated, lay in the eastern part of Funen, had been accustomed from his 
childhood to sail about in his own boat; when a boy he had made a tour to Als 
and Angeln; nay, after his first collegiate examination he had twice tried a sea- 
voyage in an open boat with Ole Hansen, from Copenhagen and home. A similar 
one had been now arranged and completed: his tutor was with them, and two 
young men of his own age, Baron Holger and Baron Herman; but the result of 
this expedition, as we have seen, was not the most fortunate. 

They were now sitting under a roof and in dry clothes; five large candles, not 
wax, but tallow-dips, were lighted, and stuck in haste in different-sized 
candlesticks. A capital family bed was made in the tower with straw and horse- 
cloths; the punch-bowl steamed, and after the first glass (not the room but) the 
friends danced a round, the rain poured down out-of doors, and the storm shook 
the frail building. 

“Herman!” said Count Frederick, “now if the door were only to open, and 
your grandmother enter, with you amongst us! you who durst not come to 
Funen.” 

“T cannot understand that woman,” said the tutor. 

“Nor is she to be understood,” interrupted Herman. “There is sometimes what 
I should call a little too much originality about her; but at other times again so 
much of what is good and noble. In almost everything she does her temper peeps 
forth; but the poor bless her, and it is only with us, her nearest relatives, that she 


is somewhat severe. Myself, for instance, she could never quite bear to see since 
I was born!” 

“Yes,” said Frederick, “when he speaks of her, then she appears to be a 
reasonable person; but she is mad, nevertheless! I beg pardon: I know well that 
she is your grandmother. When in Italy, she fell in love with Guido Reni’s 
picture of Beatrice Cenci, painted shortly before she was taken to the place of 
execution, and therefore the Baroness had always one particular execution-dress, 
prepared a la phantasia. She has varieties of them, — an execution travelling- 
cloak, execution morning-gowns, and execution ball-dresses of satin; she had 
such a dress on at one of the greatest balls last year!” 

“Yet, while we laugh at her dress,” said Herman, “she sits with all her girls 
and makes clothes for the poor!” 

“T don’t find her so mad, after all,” said Baron Holger; “now and then she 
says things that are highly striking. People arrive at the truth when they go to 
her. The other day she invited a party of professed gourmands; the dean was also 
there; she invited them to a ‘feast of reason,’ and they got only boiled groats and 
cod-fish, together with a lecture, teaching how dangerous it is to spoil one’s 
stomach!” 

“But she is an excellent woman,” observed the tutor. 

“T have not seen my grandmother for ten years,” said Herman, “and should 
she live, ten years more might pass away before she would send for me here.” — 

“Long may she live!” shouted Holger: “the originals must not die out, for 
they create as good an effect in the world as uniforms in the theatre.” 

He raised his glass, and the toast was drunk, but as the hurrah ended, a 
strange sigh was heard, and it died away; all four turned their heads towards the 
spot whence it came, but no one said a word, convinced that it was only the wind 
they heard. 

Whilst they are merry we will pay a visit to the above-mentioned 
grandmother. 





CHAPTER Il. 


THE GRANDMOTHER. 


ABOUT sixty years ago the lot of the peasant in Denmark was deplorable 
enough; he was not much better than a drudge. After villeinage, which King 
Frederick the Fourth abolished, came bondage; almost all the peasants were 
serfs, and obliged to do military service until their fifty-second year. Many 
young men endeavored to escape this service by hiding themselves, and others 
disabled themselves in order to be free. 

The proprietor of the estate where this original Grandmother lived — her 
father-in-law — had been a reprobate fellow, one of the most barbarous men of 
his time, and about whom tradition has preserved the most cruel remembrances. 

An opening was still shown in the gateway where the peasant was let down 
into what they called “the dog’s-hole.” The damps from the moat penetrated 
through the wall? below, and in wet seasons the floor was covered with mud and 
water, in which the frogs and water-rats gamboled at will; here they let the 
peasant down, and why? Often because he could not pay what was imposed on 
him for the miserable farm, which the proprietor had ordered him to take, and on 
which the peasant’s little inheritance was expended. The Spanish cloak, which 
many an honest man had been compelled to bear, still lay in the tower; and in the 
centre of the court-yard, where there was now a fine grass-plot and Provence 
roses, once stood “the wooden horse,” on whose back the peasant had often sat, 
with leaden weights fastened to his legs, until he became a cripple, whilst the 
baron sat in his hall and drank with his good friends, or flogged his hounds so 
that they howled in rivalry with the rider in the yard. 

It is of that time, of that manor, and of that lord of the manor, we now 
propose to speak. 

Some ragged peasant boys stood and peeped into the courtyard; there sat a 
man riding the “wooden horse;” it was long Rasmus, as they called him. He had 
once saved a little money, and therefore the lord of the manor forced him to take 
a miserable, half-ruined farm. Rasmus laid out his little all in the endeavor to 
improve it, but he could not make it much better, and they could not pay the rent 
and taxes. The proprietor had every stick and stone valued, and then turned 
Rasmus, with his wife and child, out of the farm. Rasmus wrote a melancholy 
song about it, and was put in the “dog’s-hole” for his pains. When he came out, 
they let him have a house in the fields, with scarcely any land to it, unless a little 


cabbage-garden and a piece of land in the pastures, about two acres, can be so 
called and for this wretched shed and strip of ground he and his wife were 
obliged to work and drudge most of their time on the estate: he had that morning 
complained that it was too hard a life, and for this he now rode on the “wooden 
horse.” This horse was a narrow plank raised on two poles, and the poor sinner 
was placed across it; two heavy bricks were fastened to his legs that they might 
stretch them down, and that his seat on the sharp board might be more painful. 

A pale, emaciated woman, her eyes filled with tears, stood and talked with the 
man who had a sort of temporary superintendence over the sinner — she was 
long Rasmus’s wife. The culprit had neither hat nor cap on, his thick hair hung 
down over his face, and he shook it now and then when the flies plagued him too 
much. The heavy bricks weighed his feet towards the ground, but however much 
he stretched out his toes, he could not reach it to get support. 

A little girl, three years of age, his and Hannah’s child, and beautiful as an 
angel, toddled about in the grass, and whilst the mother spoke with the man who 
kept guard, the child approached her father, and, either from the mother’s 
instructions or from childish instinct, she pushed a stone noiselessly under one 
foot, so that he could rest on it. The child had already taken a stone up in the 
same way, to slip it under the other foot, and looked, with her beautiful, 
intelligent face, up to her father, when the baron stood in the gateway opposite to 
them with his great riding whip. He had observed what passed, and the whip 
cracked around the poor child, and it uttered a painful scream from the blow: the 
mother threw herself between them, but the baron kicked the poor pregnant 
woman, who fell down on the pavement. 

We will turn from this horrid scene, of which, in the so-called good old times, 
there are too many to tell, and only state that this child, whose neck and arm 
were swollen with the blow of the whip when she pushed the stone under her 
father’s, long Rasmus’s, foot, as he rode on the “wooden horse,” was no other 
than the old Baroness, the Grandmother; for this child, whom he struck, became 
in time his son’s wife. 

So dark a scene of her childhood as that we have communicated, lived in the 
memory of the old woman whose originality has been mentioned and laughed at. 
She herself had been mistress for many years of that manor where her mother 
had been kicked until it brought on a severe illness, where her father had sat in 
the “dog’s-hole,” and ridden the “wooden horse;” and now she had planted the 
finest roses on that place of punishment. 

Many a tradition is told of that wicked lord. His magnificent marble 
monument stood over the family vault of the church, surrounded by angels, and 
with gilt inscriptions: he himself had during his life sent for all this splendor 


from Italy, and placed it in the chapel. In a wild and merry humor, he and his 
companions went into the church, where he sat down in his coffin, and there 
drank his own health, his comrades’ health, and, last of all, the devil’s — and he 
sat there dead in the coffin. Some said that he had had an apoplectic stroke, but 
most people knew better, — it was the devil who had twisted his neck. 

The Baron’s son, the only one he had, was just as rude and wild as his father, 
but not so cruel or wicked. He led a reckless life, but at last he fell really in love, 
and that was with the schoolmaster’s foster-daughter — a beauty, such as the 
country has but few of. She was the daughter of long Rasmus; a courageous girl 
and merry to an excess, yet, strange to say, virtuous; and spite of himself, the 
Baron was obliged to take her to wife if he would have her. 

Now it is certainly told by some that he had allowed himself to be ensnared; 
that he was just about to drive off to Laaland, in order to marry a young lady of 
noble family, but that he saw the beautiful Dorothea near the schoolmaster’s 
house; that the latter had got him to drink, and that an old hussar, dressed as a 
priest, had married them; but this is only a lie and invention; the church register 
tells a different story, and it is quite sure that he never parted from Dorothea, 
who now became a fine lady, though it is true that she was often harshly and 
badly treated by him. 

They had several sons, who all died before they arrived at man’s estate; at 
length, many years after their marriage, they had a daughter. She grew up, and 
was a quiet child; but whilst she was young the father died, and then Dorothea’s 
government began. They said, that if her life before had been one of seclusion, it 
now went on as merrily as with pipe and tabor. It is true there were none of the 
first nobility in the neighborhood that visited her, yet she had the house always 
full of guests. 

In the winter she visited Copenhagen, and there lived merrily, and made 
acquaintances enough with counselors’ wives, advocates’ wives, artists, and 
widow ladies; and thus she had her house in the country always filled with 
guests during the summer, and was quite the fine lady. She was not in want of 
sense, and had even genius, but it always ran wild: she had also a heart, but 
caprice directed it in an unaccountable manner. 

She travelled to Italy, became a connoisseur in art, and dressed herself a la 
Beatrice Cenci, in the dress in which the latter was executed: all the letters from 
her countrymen in Rome, at that time, contained amusing anecdotes about the 
Funen lady. A Baron Buncke Rennow, from Holstein, who was not a very young 
man, resided at that time in the city of the Pope: he visited the Baroness and her 
pretty daughter, the latter of whom, it was already said in Copenhagen, had made 
an impression on him. All at once, it was reported that they were betrothed, and 


soon after, that they were married The following year, they all returned to 
Denmark. 

Buncke Rennow was not the eldest son, but he had a considerable annual 
income from the family estate, and, besides, had a good place in the German 
board of justice and home department, in Denmark, and accordingly, as the 
saying is, he could afford to keep a wife. With the son-in-law, there now came 
several grown-up sons of the first families to the mother-in-law’s house; they 
wished to see her peculiarities, and felt a desire to speak about them. She was 
soon known and sought as an original, who furnished materials for conversation 
in their meagre saloon life. 

Soon after their return from Italy, the young wife gave birth to a son; his skin 
was dark and his eyes jet black, like Italy’s children, in whose sunny clime she 
had borne him under her heart. This child was Herman, our young student, 
whom we first found sea-sick in the boat, and whom we left last in swimming- 
drawers and fur-lined travelling-cloak, before the punchbowl. 

However fond the parents might be of each other, it seemed, nevertheless, as 
if their love did not meet in this child; it was said, that from the first moment it 
was shown to the father, he regarded it coldly, and without saying a word. The 
mother’s feelings for it were sadness or silent sorrow: there was a peculiar 
melancholy about her mouth, when she looked at the little one, and she shook 
her head, as if she did not approve of the thoughts that passed in her mind, then 
burst into tears and kissed the child. It was but a little more than a year old when 
it lost its parents; a virulent typhus fever carried off the father, and the mother, 
who attended on him night and day, drank in the contagious venom, and 
followed him, a week after his funeral. 

The Grandmother sent the child away immediately to a respectable gardener 
near Odense, in whose family the boy remained until his ninth year. He had 
become a fine boy, full of life and vigor, wild and merry, for he had always 
plenty of exercise; but all were fond of him, for he had a good hearty and he 
possessed considerable talent, particularly in drawing, in which he excelled; but 
they were always comic subjects that he designed. 

He was, as we have said, nine years of age, when his grandmother determined 
on taking him home to live with her, in order, as she said, to educate him herself, 
to be “a Christian robb’er.” He came, was in the house with her for three days, 
but she found that he made a fool of every one and everything; he was “a little 
blackguard,” — but this we must positively deny, — he should, therefore, be 
sent away again, but not to the gardener’s family, for they did not understand 
how to root out weeds, she said. “The man may understand, well enough, how to 


look after cucumbers, and his wife to gather currants, but they do not understand 
how to ennoble slave-seed.” 

The boy’s family, on the father’s side, cared nothing about him; and his 
guardian, who was the clergyman of the place, obeyed the gracious old lady in 
everything. Herman was therefore sent to the Latin school at Herlufholm, 
whence he was removed to the university, where in one year he grew up a 
handsome man. There was something in his whole person that bespoke innate 
chivalry. He was of a lively and merry nature, and had no small share of 
eloquence. His excellent talent in drawing comic figures, and the fact of his 
being by birth a baron, had in particular bound Count Frederick to him. They had 
formed an acquaintance whilst frequenting the lectures at the university, and 
continued it with their common tutor: the third young friend, Baron Holger, 
joined them in their preparatory studies and friendship. 

Herman knew that his Grandmother had set out a week before for Holstein, 
where she was to stay for at least six weeks. He had therefore allowed himself to 
be persuaded by Count Frederick to make the sea-trip to Funen, whither she 
would not allow him to go. He was obliged to write to her every month, and the 
following post-day he regularly received a few lines. She had lately written to 
him and said, “I mean once more to see you, but we can very well wait for some 
time yet; yes, both of us. Do not come before I invite you, for it will be a dear- 
bought pleasure to you!” 

Thus, after an absence of ten years, Baron Herman came to his native island, 
where the party intended to pass a few days in shooting, and other sports. A ride 
out past Grandmother’s manor, a peep into the garden there, now that she was 
away, might very well be undertaken without its coming to her knowledge, for 
no one knew who he was. 

They had sailed out from Copenhagen with a good wind; but, as it afterwards 
changed, they had only been able to reach Jungehoved on Sealand, where they 
lay in the open boat the first night, and had now, as we know, come the next 
evening to Funen: not to their place of destination, but to the old ruined manor- 
house, where we will again visit them whilst they are drinking toasts to the 
deceased ladies and misses, whose worm-eaten figures formed the ladies’ part of 
the company in the saloon there, where a strange adventure took place that same 
evening. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE STUDENTS’ DAUGHTER. 


HERMAN had drawn an amusing little picture in his sketch-book of the whole 
party as they were then dressed, and on another leaf a sketch of himself, as the 
seasick student — a picture that was very successful, on account of the 
resemblance. The conversation had taken another turn; the wind had fallen 
somewhat, but the rain, on the contrary, poured down faster: the water ran in 
streams from the windows, down the walls, and along the floor in a sort of 
channel, which it had formed for itself. 

They were in the middle of their sporting stories, and Count Frederick related 
his last badger-hunt so vividly, that Herman, as he said, really thought he felt the 
charcoal creak in his boots. 

“Such animals I can shoot!” continued Frederick; “foxes, martens, and large 
birds of prey; but a stag, a roe — no! I am not a true sportsman! Only think of 
standing on the watch, waiting, lurking, and looking at the royal animal, 
springing by so light and hovering; and then to send the ball hissing after it, to 
set the dogs on it, to see them catch and tear that shining, brown skin; and then 
to see the expanding eyes of the animal! it is like a human being in the deepest 
affliction! I have seen it, and I threw away the gun; there was something in the 
animal’s eyes that made me abashed and sad! No, I would not be a sportsman, 
but a seaman! it is a free and proud life! it is something to wrestle with the wind 
and the storm, and to become master over them!” 

“For my part,” said Herman, “I am not fond of wrestling with the sea, neither 
in one way nor the other. I have had enough of it these two nights past; but with 
respect to sealhunting, I have been once on such a tour; it was during a vacation! 
How strange we looked in our clothes; much the same as this evening, yet in 
another fashion. I had sledge-boots on: it was quite early in the morning, cold 
and foggy, when six of us sailed out in a large open boat; each of us was set on 
one of the many stones in the shallow water, about half a mile off. It was strange 
enough to sit there alone on the stone, slimy as it was from the bodies of the 
seals: the sea-weed lay round about; I imagined myself alone on a desert island 
in the wide ocean. The water beat against the stone, and now and then I heard the 
hollow, ugly bark of a seal; all at once there was a splashing close by me: I lay 
on my stomach, the wind blew right in my face; I, however, lay quite still, when 
a seal rose suddenly up from the side whence the wind blew; he rose straight up 


against the barrel of my gun, and I pulled the trigger; the whole was but the work 
of a moment, but I had looked into his large brown eyes, which he darted on me, 
and it was just as if I had shot a man.” 

“T am sure,” said Count Frederick, “that it is the seal with its intelligent 
human eyes, that first gave the idea of mermen and mermaids; often, when I was 
a boy, and when I lay under the trees by the sea-shore, have I seen them rise up, 
and when the fresh sea-grass hung down over the animal’s head, it really looked 
like a human being!” 

He stopped suddenly, and looked towards the side room: the others did the 
same; they had all the same thoughts, and the same words escaped their lips, 
“We are not alone here!” 

Count Frederick seized a candle. 

“Tt is not yet the hour for ghosts to walk abroad,” said he, and looked at his 
watch. “It is only eleven. Every one take his candle; half of them will go out 
from the draught.” They now heard a sound as of crying, quite distinctly; it 
might be the voice of an infant, or it might be a cat. The door was not easy to 
open, but, a kick with the foot was of some avail, and they now stood in a quite 
empty room, and the wind blew the flames of the candles nearly out. The door of 
the next room was taken off its hinges, and placed lengthwise across the 
doorway, whence the sound proceeded, and they held their lights into the room. 
The wall towards the garden was half dilapidated, and there, in a corner, upon 
some pea-straw and torn-down hangings from the walls, lay a human being, a 
woman, who, when they entered, raised herself up, and lifted a little naked child 
towards them. 

Count Frederick was the foremost: he stopped, and the woman sank back with 
a sigh. Her hands fell, with the child, against her breast, but in that short moment 
she had fixed her eyes on Frederick, with an expression of pain, deeper and 
greater than the wounded hind, whose look he had so lately described. 

“My God!” he exclaimed. The child cried; the mother, they found, was either 
dead or had swooned; they lifted her arms, but they fell back powerless. 

“Tt is a new-born child,” cried the tutor. “Poor little thing! And the mother 
will die here in this wind and rain,” — and away he sprang to fetch a pair of the 
blankets that were intended for their beds, and threw them over her. 

“Who can she be?” said Frederick. “We must see after some of the servants, 
and get her to bed. But stay; none of you can find the way here in the dark 
except myself,” — and away he ran. 

“Poor little thing!” said Herman, as he took the child from its mother, and 
wrapped it up in his thick travelling-cloak. “Little did I dream that I should play 


the part of a nurse to-night. You may be sure that it was the mother we heard in 
the fields there, moaning so, this evening.” 

And this was indeed the case. The suffering mother, from being out in such 
dreadful weather, had become ill; in her misery, she had made her way to the old 
manor-house, where she knew the yard was open and deserted; and here, in that 
dark corner, on the torn-down hangings, she had given birth to a child. The 
young men took the corpse — for she was dead — and bore it into the large and 
better sheltered room, where they had sat around the punch-bowl. They still 
hoped that it was but a swoon. 

Count Frederick now returned, with Christen and a couple more of the 
servants. 

“Tt is the musician’s wife!” said Christen; “that strolling musician’s — he 
who turns the barrel-organ, and plays on the reeds which he sticks into his 
neckcloth. The wife is a young girl; she beat the triangle and sang songs; I saw, 
well enough, the last time she sang here, how it was with her, and now she is 
dead and gone!” 

“No, no!” said Frederick; “let us only get her into the tower, on the straw, 
where we should have lain, and do you mount on horseback, ride as fast as the 
horse can carry you, and fetch us Madam Sorensen, the midwife, from 
Qverndrup.” 

“But the woman is dead, Sir Count!” said Christen; “her hands are already 
cold.” 

“Do as I say!” 

And Christen was obliged to mount the horse, however much it was against 
his inclination, and set off to fetch the midwife, who could render no assistance. 

The dead woman was laid in the tower, on a bundle of straw, and covered up 
warm. One of the milkmaids got the child, which was wrapped well up, and had 
orders to take it to bed with her. 

“Yes, only let me be rid of it,” said Baron Herman, as he gave it to the girl; “I 
am afraid of its falling to pieces with me. It looks like one of these young 
copper-colored Indians!” 

The child was a girl. 

“We must all stand godfather to her,” said Herman; “and I hope in time we 
may not be ashamed of her! though one dare not hope the best of a young lady, 
who, the first time she is introduced into the world, lays her head on the breast of 
a gentleman in swimming-drawers!” 

“O, on her father’s heart she can surely rest!” said Holger. 

“But I will not be her father!” answered Herman. “You have all as great a part 
in her as I; but I will willingly contribute my share towards a Christian 


education.” 

“Did you see the eyes the mother looked on me with?” said Frederick. 

“Yes, she intrusted the child to you, that’s clear; but as we have all taken a 
part in it, we must also share the burden! Herman will contribute his share; I 
also. What says our tutor?” 

“We have come to a christening this evening; but who will take care that she 
gets into good hands, and who is to be father to her? one of us must be! so let us 
draw lots.” And they did so. 

“The lot has fallen to the tutor; therefore as she is his daughter, she must be 
christened as such!” 

“No! the Students’ Daughter!” said Moritz. 

“Well, let it be so, then, ‘ the Students’ Daughter’ — it has a good sound with 
it; but you are her guardian!” 

“But, if the real father announces himself!” 

“Why, let him; but I do not think he will do so! Let us now, in the mean time, 
think of getting a little rest, that we may proceed further to-morrow with better 
wind and weather. Good night, and a health to the Students’ Daughter!” 

“A health to her guardian, and long may he live!” and they raised their glasses 
and struck them each against that of Moritz. 

“Nay,” said he, “if you will drink my health, then, rather, — yes, why make a 
secret of it? drink to my betrothal!” 

“Betrothal!” they all cried. 

“Yes, the evening before yesterday, just an hour before we started, I was 
betrothed; and it was on that account that I bore the voyage so well. I thought of 
her, and therefore I smiled, and not at the high waves, as you thought. It was at 
her express wish that I accompanied you, or I would, sincerely speaking, rather 
have been at home.” 

“That is not so unreasonable!” said Frederick; “but who is the intended 
bride?” 

“Miss Heimerant, the Councilor’s daughter.” 

“What! is it she? now I understand. She had a seat at the theatre every 
Tuesday last year, and therefore you went to see all the pieces they performed on 
the Tuesdays.” 

“Now you will of course write home directly, and let her know that you have 
got a daughter,’ said Herman, laughing. The glasses were struck, and the 
harmonious! “Hurrah!” sounded merrily, close by the dead woman. 

An hour afterwards they all lay stretched out on blankets and bundles of 
straw: they slept soundly and well after their two days’ sea-trip, and the events 
of that evening, — they slept without dreaming, all except Moritz, before whom 


hovered the image of a young lively girl, delicately formed, graceful, and 
laughing, the picture of mirth itself: with her two brown eyes she looked into his 
very soul; this was his betrothed, Caroline Heimerant. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE GENTLEMAN OF THE BED-CHAMBER. 


NEXT morning the weather was delightful; the sky looked as if it were a 
holiday; not a cloud was to be seen. The friends wandered down to the strand, 
where Ole got the boat in order, and with a good side-wind they went briskly 
along the coast toward Svendborg-fiord. 

“Our northern mythology’s Archipelago begins here!” said Frederick. 

“How do you make that out?” asked the tutor. 

“Here lies, as you see, Funen, where Odin dwelt; one of these days we should 
drive up to Odense, Odin’s old city; there before us is the island of Thorsing, 
which speaks of Thor; and there lies Thur Island, where Baldur slew Thore.” 
They soon entered the sound, which here resembles the Rhine in its broadest 
part, but with more of verdure; the fresh stream runs in bold picturesque curves 
between tall oak and beech woods. 

“Here Svend Tveskjzg and Palnatoke rioted, and caused many a broken head; 
here the northern Vikings, our Argonauts sailed. There, in the wood, you see St. 
George’s hall and church, and there he combated with the dragon. Its abode was 
in Nyborg, whence it crept about the country, and craved its victim every day: 
the lot fell on the king’s daughter, and the knight George rescued her. The north 
also has its Perseus and Andromache!” 

“Translated from the Greek,” said the tutor, with a smile. 

“No, it lies in the soil,” said Holger, and laughed. “Let the peasants here tell 
you how great gates of copper underground are opened and shut every midnight. 
There magic lights burn over sunken treasures; and in the fields in Funen you 
can see large stones, like houses, that have been thrown by the witches across the 
sound from the high hills of Thorsing!” 

“Yes, we Sail here right into the kingdom of Sagas. Ly Island, which you will 
soon see, was once overgrown with trees; but there was a skipper, who, when he 
went from home, received three knots from his mother. If he undid the first, he 
would have a fair wind; if he undid the second, there would be a fresh breeze; if 
he undid the third, then — yes, he undid it at Svendborg, and then it blew such a 
storm that the wood on Ly Island was swept away; and one can still see that that 
is true, for there is not a tree to be seen on Ly Island!” — 

“Now I see my Funen tree!” cried Frederick, and the boat was steered 
towards a tongue of land thickly covered with underwood, where there stood a 


tall old tree, not withered, but almost leafless from the wind. A thousand birds 
flew screaming away from it, as our party sprang on shore; close by a noble stag 
darted off, lightly and flutteringly; and a hare started away in an opposite 
direction, — everything bespoke that it was a paradise for the sportsman. 

Wet through from the previous night’s rain, they directed their steps through 
the long grass towards the forester’s house, where Eiler and his wife, an old 
couple, lived in the silent solitude of the woods, and looked after the deer in the 
inclosed grounds. Their whole world was this tongue of land, their metropolis 
the manor-house, which they perhaps visited scarcely twice a year; as to what 
passed in the real world itself they knew nothing at all, except when their son 
Hans, who had the good fortune to be a footman at the manor-house, let a few 
words fall that he had read in the newspapers, but that news was forgotten 
directly. Hans was just then with the old folks, and he ran immediately to meet 
the young party. The old woman took her wooden shoes off, and stood in her 
stocking-feet on the paved floor. 

“Why do you do that, dame?” asked Frederick. 

“Because I know well,” said she, “how to honor those to whom honor is due;” 
and she smiled cunningly at the gentility she had shown. She then spread her 
petticoat out on one chair, and her husband’s jacket on another, and begged the 
company to be seated. 

“It was fortunate,” she said, “for the Count, that he should meet with her son 
here, so that he could now learn how matters stood up at the hall; it was in order 
to console his sister, Anna Livbets, that he had come. She had been married a 
little more than a year to a clever seaman, master of a vessel belonging to a 
merchant in Faaborg; he had been washed overboard by a heavy sea, and she had 
also lost her little child, a few days ago.” — 

“There, we have a nurse for the Students’ Daughter!” exclaimed Holger. “It 
happens as excellently as if it had been arranged, — and so it is in reality; but if 
one reads of such things in books, criticisms are made on them!” 

“What strangers are there at home, Hans?” asked Count Frederick. 

“O the Gentleman of the Bed-chamber has come — he who has something to 
wash every evening, and yet goes about with a leather shirt!” And Hans smiled 
sagaciously at the idea. 

“What! has he come? He will stick as fast as a leech for several months, for 
he lives here as if he were a regular boarder; he is one of these who wish to be 
regarded as persons of quality, and yet are almost dying with hunger. His whole 
aim and endeavor through life has been to become a Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber.” 


“Does he wear a leather shirt, and yet has something washed every evening?” 
asked Herman. 

“Yes,” replied Hans, who saw by the faces of the gentlemen that he could join 
in the conversation which he had begun. “He has so few things with him that 
they must wash for him every day; though the trunk gets the blame for holding 
so little. He is very polite and free towards us servants, except with drink-money. 
There’s the pinch; but then we get civility!” 

And Hans grinned. 

“And who is there besides?” 

“There is the Councilor of War, from Odense, husband and wife.” 

“They are also a pair!” said Frederick. “He once travelled abroad for six 
weeks; he was half a day in Hanover, and three hours in Brunswick, but then he 
was a day and a half in Cassel, and he now speaks of that journey so that you 
would think he had been twenty years away from home. He has either met with 
persons who were nearly related to the most celebrated men, or he has travelled 
with a person who was so like this or that person’s portrait, that he is almost sure 
it was that personage himself. Nay, he durst almost swear that he had sailed 
down the Rhine with Napoleon, on a timber-raft But the most amusing thing to 
observe is, that his wife has heard him relate his travels so often, that she can 
supply any deficiency in the story when he stops. Most of the time of the six 
weeks’ travelling, he passed in diligences and on the high roads; but, as I have 
said, he always met with the most remarkable persons — Napoleon, Lavater, and 
Fru Krudner. “And is that the whole company?” 

“Fru Bager from Middlefart—” 

“Well, that is one reasonable person, at least. Now let us be off! Zamora! — 
my own boy!” he exclaimed and whistled, as a splendid pointer sprang to meet 
him, jumped up on him, rolled on the ground, wagged its tail, and again sprang 
up, barking all the while: he clapped it, and away it darted towards the hall, 
returning again and again to repeat the same maneuver. 

“Zamora is not at all related to the Spaniards,” said Frederick, “but it 
resembles a pointer that my father got of Zamora himself; and which, when the 
Spaniards broke up their quarters, sneaked on board with him at Nyborg.” 

The out-buildings of the manor-house, with their fine red walls, now shone, 
between a row of splendid linden-trees, as if they had been lately erected; the 
date of the year in iron, and the old inscriptions, told, however, that they were 
three hundred years old: the roofs had been lately thatched, and a gilt weather- 
cock turned with the wind on the gable-end. 

As the friends approached, a travelling-carriage drove from the lane in at the 
gate, but Hans neither knew it nor the livery. 


The court-yard was well-paved; a low wooden trellis-work was fixed to the 
white walls of the stables, up which grew apricots and figs in the sunshine. 

Several of the servants stood before the carriage, out of which Count 
Frederick’s father assisted two ladies — mother and daughter. The former one 
might still call a beauty, for she had a high-bred bearing, noble features, and 
expressive brown eyes. The daughter was the express image of her mother, only 
that she was more finely formed: here, indeed, was youth in all its blooming 
freshness. 

“Tt is Clara!” exclaimed the elder Count, and his eyes beamed on seeing such 
a paragon of nature’s making. 

Frederick pressed forward and seized his father’s hand. 

“My boy — you here!” cried his father, pressing a kiss on his forehead, and 
shaking hands with each of the young men, whom he bade welcome. He then 
conducted both the ladies to the rooms set apart for them. They were the widow 
of Admiral Schleysner, and her daughter, both from Jutland, and now on their 
way to Copenhagen, who had taken up their quarters for the night at the Count’s 
house. Next morning they intended to continue their journey, but half a day and 
a whole evening will bring many events to pass, or at least lay the foundation for 
them. 

“T must look to it myself to get us lodged,” said Frederick. “Are you in order 
in the green passage?” he added to a servant. 

“Sir Count!” said a little and particularly thin man in a friendly tone, as he 
shook hands heartily with Frederick. 

“Ah! Sir Gentleman of the Bed-chamber!” said Frederick, laughing; “I heard 
as soon as we came on shore that we had the honor of your visit! Now you must 
really be amusing, and play something for us — some dances. You saw what a 
dancing partner we got!” 

This was said kindly, — kindly as when one whistles to one’s dog, — in this 
way at least the party concerned felt it; a slight blush passed over his face, on 
which however, the most prominent expression was a good-natured smile. This 
then was the Gentleman, who, according to the servant’s account, wore a leather 
shirt and false collars. He was about twenty-five years of age, and if the 
expression may be allowed, for it is at least significant, he looked famished. 

The whole company assembled at the dinnér-table; Count Frederick 
conducted Clara, who made a remarkable impression on all, which she could 
hardly fail of doing. A poet now would recite in verse, to the effect that here was 
the regal deportment, and that lightness which one sees in the fleeing hind; that 
here was that freshness which enchants us in the first budding rose, or the young 
vernal green when the snow melts. There was something so singularly 


transparent in the whole appearance of this young creature; it was the freshness 
of youth with all its innocence and happiness, — all its confidence in man and 
the world. 

“She is quite Raphael’s Madonna in Dresden,” observed the Councilor of 
War from Odense, and whispered his remark to the tutor, his neighbor, though 
he at the same time added, that he had not been in Dresden, but that he had seen 
an excellent copy in Frankfort before he had travelled. 

The Gentleman was not at table, nor was he missed: no one mentioned him; 
the conversation was carried on briskly; the young gentlemen’s sea-trip, the visit 
to the ruined manor on the previous evening, the little child there, and the dead 
mother, afforded them abundant subjects. Herman was obliged to produce his 
drawings, which particularly awakened Clara’s highest admiration. “He was a 
man of talent, a genius,” she said, “and the representation of himself, as seasick, 
was masterly.” The admiral’s lady spoke about her acquaintances in Jutland; the 
War Councilor was led on to recount similar tales to every one that was related, 
of things and persons he had witnessed in Germany, when he travelled there; his 
wife assisted his memory; Fru Bager made short but pertinent remarks, each 
characteristic of her cast of mind. But Clara was the sun that illumined and gave 
warmth; her eloquence lay in her smile — and she smiled often. 

It was dark evening long before they rose from table. Clara sat down to the 
piano; she knew only one dance by heart, and, as she said, all her music was 
packed up. The dance was played, and the gayety of the ball-room beamed from 
every eye. 

“O how I love music!” she exclaimed, “but I cannot play myself, at least not 
without notes. Who plays?” 

“The Gentleman of the Bed-chamber,” said Frederick, and gave one of the 
servants orders to tell him that they waited for him; that it was not a time now to 
have the toothache. 

The Gentleman came, yet with a swelled cheek, but the pain had ceased. Fru 
Bager clapped him on the shoulder, begging him to give them, as she called it, a 
musical lecture; the poor man excused himself by saying how little he felt 
disposed to play that evening, after such a violent tooth-ache, but yet he sat 
down directly to the piano, where Clara, with her speaking smile, looked in his 
face, so that the blood rose to his cheeks, and he executed a prelude. 

“Nothing of your own, if we may beg,” said Frederick; “you play whole 
pieces from ‘ The Barber of Seville’ so excellently.” 

The old count persisted in having “the musical lecture,” and Fru Bager laid a 
few pieces of national melodies on the piano. The Gentleman had during the 


previous autumn read to them scenes from Goethe’s “Faust,” and before and 
after each scene had depicted the situation in music; he had performed this 
“work of art,” as Count Frederick’s father called it, with several Danish poems, 
and really succeeded well. 

“But don’t turn the leaves over,” said the “Count; “take the first that comes to 
hand; it is sure to be the most interesting. Here is the ballad about ‘Elina of 
Veller-wood,’” — and it lay open. 

The Gentleman of the Bed-chamber seemed perplexed; the admiral’s lady 
looked kindly on him; Clara smiled, and a conversation began in an under-tone 
amongst the young gentlemen, as the prelude sounded, and tones came forth that 
intimated the rushing of the wind through the forest, and the lightning dismissed 
from the cloud, described in a short but glorious harmony. The player then began 
to read quietly: without possessing any particular compass in his organ, his voice 
was pliant: — 


“In the North Sea there lies an isle, 
There a peasant intends to dwell.” 


At the end of the third verse he ceased, and then followed a sort of ghost-like 
music, something demoniacally whirling, so that one might really have imagined 
one heard the seven hundred demons who came and would do the peasant 
mischief, and carry off his wife, as a punishment because he built his dwelling 
there. And he read on, the music all the while preceding or joining in what he 
read. One heard the combat of the demons, and the pious folks’ prayers. The 
whole was like a varying song, with alternate demoniacal howlings and 
psalmsinging. 

Where the woman calls to Jesus Christ for the third time, and the spell is 
broken, and the least demon below stands a handsome knight, the verse was 
followed by a beautiful exulting melody, which, if it was then actually 
improvised, might be called masterly, or if it was another’s composition, it was 
well chosen. 

Clara’s feet kept time, and the Councilor cried “bravo!” It reminded him of a 
distinguished pianist he had heard in Frankfort. After having ended the 
explanation of the poem, where the saved knight marries the peasant’s daughter, 
he played, “God save the king,” which was well calculated to entertain his 
auditors. It was a splendid thought, said the admiral’s lady, for the knight was 
king of England, and the peasant’s daughter became an English queen! 

Great applause followed the conclusion of the piece, and the Councilor’s lady 
assured them that, hearing this music, she now for the first time understood the 


ancient Scandinavian ballads. 

Clara stepped up to the piano and laid her hands on it: two beautiful eyes 
looked into his, and there was music in her words: the Gentleman blushed still 
deeper, but did not cast down his eyes. Music was his world, it still whirled 
around him, and, at a word from Clara, the light, dancing melodies sounded 
again. 

“Bravo!” cried Count Frederick. 

“Bravo!” repeated Herman and Holger. 

But it was Frederick who danced round the saloon with the hovering, lively 
young girl. “Here are more ladies!” he exclaimed while dancing; but the 
Councilor’s lady was the only one who allowed herself to be moved by the 
invitation, and she’ was led out by Count Holger. 

Moritz had taken his place by the piano, and regarded the meagre and 
sorrowful face of the musician, which, while he played, put on a peculiarly 
animated expression; the piano and the man seemed thoroughly to understand 
each other; the tones had their source from his feelings, as surely as the blood 
circulates through the heart. There seemed to be something more in “the 
Gentleman” than those by whom he was surrounded understood. That at least 
was Moritz’s opinion. He now regarded the dancers, and even he found Clara 
beautiful; he compared her with his bride, Caroline Heimerant, and if he had 
spoken his thoughts aloud, and honestly, they were, “It is a delight to look at her; 
but there is another beauty, the mind’s; there is another still more lasting, and my 
bride has both these; Caroline is prettier!” He was a lover who judged thus. — 

Baron Herman now took Count Frederick’s place in the dance, for Clara 
assured them that she could dance her whole life through. 

“And I in eternity also!” said Herman, who certainly entertained his partner 
excellently, for she laughed aloud; laughed so that she could dance no longer. 
There was then a chattering and a noise, and while this was going on, the 
admiral’s lady begged “the Gentleman” to favor her with the overture to “The 
Caliph of Bagdad.” It lay on the piano, and in another moment it sounded from 
the wires, whilst the conversation began, first in a whisper, afterwards louder; 
some went out and came in, and when the piece was ended, they withdrew to a 
tea-table in a side room; the Gentleman remained behind, buried in fantasies, 
until Count Frederick clapped him on the shoulder, and said, “Now you shall 
rest, and we too.” 

The Gentleman sprang up, bowed in a perplexed manner, and accompanied 
him to the tea-table, where Fru Bager said he had certainly deserved his cup. 

The admiral’s lady and her daughter said they must go early to rest, as they 
were to depart at break of day, and must therefore get up by candle light, “Long 


before the gentlemen rise!” said Clara. 

She smiled to the Gentleman; his best music could not express that smile. She 
bowed to each of the gentlemen, except the Gentleman, to whom she gave her 
hand. “You have had work enough,” said she; “a thousand thanks!” and she was 
gone with her mother. 

“There was nothing more to be said or done for the rest of the evening,” said 
the young gentlemen, as Count Frederick accompanied them to the green 
passage. 

“She is charming,” said Frederick. 

“You are in love,” was Herman’s reply, who wished to conceal his own 
stronger love by attributing love to another. 

“Yes, Frederick, you are in love!” said Holger, who was more so than any of 
them. 

Frederick laughed outright. “Yes,” said he, “violently in love;” but he was not 
at all so. 

“Do you want any initiation or preparation?” asked Moritz. 

“Ars amandi is certainly easy!” said Herman. “Ovid does not belong to the 
human auctores!” 

One light disappeared after the other in the chambers of the guests; the last 
that burnt was that of the Gentleman. His door was well fastened; one part of his 
dress was carefully hung on the door-handle within, so that none of the servants 
might peep in at the key-hole and watch him. He studied thorough-bass, and 
mended his own clothes — a talent which the world did not know that he 
possessed, and must not know it. The cock began to crow before his light was 
put out, — before the bed-clothes were drawn up under his chin, — but when 
that was done, he slept immediately after; he, however, dreamt not of Clara, and 
yet she was in his thoughts, between the thorough-bass and the art of tailoring. 

When he made his appearance next morning both she and her mother were 
gone. The other young gentlemen had risen to take leave, but not the Gentleman, 
and yet it was remarked, he was the only one to whom Clara had given her hand 
the previous evening, on bidding good-night. 

“The sun is gone down before you get up!” said Frederick. 

“Down in Nyborg, to pass over the belt!” were Herman’s words. 

A carriage stood before the door; the young friends had determined to have a 
drive to the forest, and the Gentleman was to go with them, for there was room 
enough. Zamora sprang about before the horses, and the yard-dog gave a single 
bark. The servant-girls took a sly peep from the kitchen door, where they stood, 
and pushed each other, so that their wooden shoes clattered again. 


The party rolled away from the field road over the highway into the forest and 
out of the forest, and it was splendid there; — the foliage was a copper-red; the 
brackens were still of a fresh light green by the blue-green bramble-berry bushes 
and lilacs. Stag and roe stood in large herds, and listened with their heads erect; 
one darted off, and the whole herd trooped away after it; no practiced maneuver 
could go off better. There were magnificent beeches, high, straight, and broad- 
crowned, as any land might be proud to own, and the sun shone on the wet 
trunks: one might have seen the shadows of the horses, the carriage, and the 
whole party pass rapidly by them. The green woodruff flowered again; and in the 
wet, fallen leaves, a brown-yellow frog sprang about, as if it were a leaf that had 
received life. 

“Don’t upset us!” said the Gentleman, half jestingly to Herman, who sat with 
the coachman, and held the reins, which was something he did not understand; 
besides, the conversation in the carriage was so lively that he could not avoid 
listening to it, and they would soon have been half over into the ditch if the 
coachman had not helped him to guide the horses, but he also now seemed to 
have more ears than eyes. 

“Are you afraid?” shouted Frederick. “O, I know you; you were excellent last 
year when we drove with Count Borihs;” and he turned to the others as he 
continued: “the youngest daughter, Hermanine, is a little wildcat, and indulged 
in everything; but it becomes her. She sat with the coachman — they allow her, 
because she is so daring — now he had given her the reins, and she was to drive 
a carriage with four horses.” 

“And she is only seven years of age,” said the Gentleman. 

“But that is just the most amusing part of it,” said Frederick; “she drove us 
down the high-road close by the deep ditch, but he sat with his heart in his 
mouth, and when the coachman cracked his whip a little to make the horses go 
quicker, and they sprang to the side, he would sit no longer in the carriage.” 

“But you have certainly not learned to drive,” cried the Gentleman, seizing 
fast hold of Baron Herman, who swung to and fro, and actually rolled them all 
into the ditch at the same moment There was a momentary silence. The horses 
stood quite still; each of the young men crept out, the Gentleman was the last “O 
my God, my hand!” he sighed; “it is broken! It pains insufferably! We have not 
come so far away from the house but that I can go home again — you drive on.” 

“We must be at least more than four miles from home,” said Moritz. “We will 
return, or I will go with you.” 

“You have sprained your hand a little,” said Frederick; “only don’t fancy that 
it is broken.” 


“Perhaps you are right, Sir Count,” he replied; “you have more understanding 
than I;” and he sprang over the stile, and with his lame hand held by the other, 
they saw him hastening homewards through the forest “He was saucy,” said 
Count Frederick; “that parish beadle! Now he has not broken it, but it was only 
to get out of the carriage — the coward!” 

“My dear Count Frederick,” said Moritz, “I know you by this time so well; 
know that you are really an excellent young man, but you have, from the first 
moment we came here, shown yourself strangely severe against that man. He is 
your father’s guest, and he is really a man of talent, not a mere Gentleman of the 
Bed-chamber, if I may use the expression. You are too good to behave in this 
manner; and he is, I also believe, too good to bear it.” 

“You lecture me!” said Frederick, half surprised and half good-naturedly. 
“Now it is you who disturb the trip; we can return, but it would be very stupid.” 

“Yes, I will go to accompany him,” said Moritz. 

“Tum round,” said Frederick, surprised, and the coachman was obliged to 
return — he was also surprised, for he drove almost at a walking pace. They 
were almost close to the manor-house when Herman pointed towards the ditch, 
where the Gentleman sat, pale as death, with his shirt unbuttoned. Overpowered 
by the pain and quick walking, he had felt himself about to swoon, and now sat 
here with his hair quite wet, as if he would cool his forehead. 

When they arrived at the house the doctor was by chance there. He declared 
that the wrist was sprained and broken, and desired the greatest care to be taken, 
otherwise the hand might become stiff forever. A fever had commenced, and that 
delicate, slender body seemed as if it could bear nothing: it afflicted Herman 
deeply that he was the cause of it. 

“O this is the whole of it,” said Count Frederick; “he will soon recover the 
use of his hand, and in the mean time he will be well nursed here; they have 
taken care of him for a couple of weeks already. Yes, I have a personal feeling 
against him: it is so pitiable to wish to be what one calls a noblesse, to wear out 
the carpets for an invitation, where one has not even clothes to appear in. Rather 
a good tailor than a poor gentleman? 

The sick man lay in a fever; Fru Bager had left; she had lately visited him. 
Many thoughts passed through his feverish brain. 

“My hand useless! Music is over! O my God, how unfortunate I am! What 
will my future life now be!” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ORGAN PLAYER. 


THIS is a punishment because I have come here to Funen against my 
grandmother’s commands,” said Herman, whom the upsetting of the carriage 
troubled in a high degree; “this is a punishment because I would drive, and have 
never learned to do so.” 

“My dear friend,” said the old Count, “such a thing might have happened to 
the best coachman. Come with me, you shall see my orchard; I will show it you 
myself, and I must tell you that it is my pride; persons often come here from a 
great distance to see it.” 

They then went into the garden; it was the day after the driving party. As they 
came into one of the side walks they saw two ladies, accompanied by the 
gardener. 

“They are certainly strangers, as the gardener is with them,” said the Count; 
“many come here to see my fruit-trees, and how the whole garden is laid out.” 

When they came nearer, they saw that both the ladies were old. The elder of 
the two, a little broad-shouldered woman, with a bold face, which had certainly 
once been handsome, stepped briskly up towards the Count. She was dressed in 
a white travelling-cloak, and had a sort of turban on her head, of the same stuff 
as Beatrice Cenci’s costume: — it was Baron Herman’s grandmother. She had, 
contrary to her intentions, left Holstein, and as she passed the Count’s house on 
her way home, had ordered the carriage to stop, and descended, in order to view 
the grounds and garden. — 

“You, Sir Count, I did not intend to see,” said she; “but your fruit-trees, and 
your hot-beds. You too would certainly rather be free from visitors; one only 
troubles the other; but now we are here, and the fault lies with neither of us.” — 

The Count, surprised and perplexed, on account of her sudden appearance 
directly before her grandson, who had been prohibited from coming to Funen, 
and was his guest, stammered forth a few words in a perplexed manner, and 
naturally avoided presenting them to each other. 

Herman knew his grandmother directly, on their first salutation; she, on the 
contrary, did not recognize him. It was in his sixth year when he was with her, 
and since that time she had seen him but for a few days, in his ninth year; now, 
as we know, he had grown to man’s estate, and had a fine black beard and manly 
features. 


The Count insisted on accompanying them instead of the gardener, and 
added, that the ladies would, he was sure, do them the honor to stay to dinner, 
which the Baroness refused in the most positive manner. She, however, took his 
arm, and they went into the nursery-ground. Herman recovered himself, nay, 
even became eloquent, and the old lady seemed to be pleased with him. 

“You do not want oratorical powers,” said she; “but do not imagine that I 
believe all you say; I do not believe people who have eyes like yours! The Black 
Sea is deceitful, they say.” 

An involuntary feeling that he had been recognized drove the blood 
immediately into Herman’s cheeks; at the same moment a servant came and 
informed the Count that the Organ Man, the father of the new-born child, had 
been sent up to the manor by the magistrate, and that they were all in the 
billiard-room. The Count gave the old lady a short account of what had occurred. 

“Poor child!” was all that she said, but her laughing face became sad, and 
tears came into her eyes. “I shall not dine with you,” said she; “but I will 
certainly attend the examination of the man. I may perhaps be able to ward off a 
blow, if he should run the gauntlet.” 

She accompanied the Count, and Herman offered his arm to her companion, a 
genteel, but not very young person. She was a Madame Krone, a widow; she was 
mild, phlegmatic, and discreet; formed, as it were, to live with the old lady, who 
found pleasure in treating her superciliously, in teaching her, and yet now and 
then be obliged to give way to her. 

The only — if one may call it so — characteristic room in the whole manor- 
house, was the billiard-room, for here the gentlemen assembled after dinner, and 
smoked, chatted, and played. Here, in the gray, painted walls were twelve 
particolored gilt fields, walled in, wherein were projecting stags heads carved in 
wood, of a natural size, with the real horns of that splendid animal, which had 
been shed centuries before. Some had thirteen, others fifteen points on the 
antlers, all richly gilt; they had once adorned the armory in the original ancient 
manor-house. Old arms were hung up between the windows, and on the opposite 
wall, along which was a sofa the whole breadth of the room, there hung two old 
portraits of ladies belonging to the family, both painted as shepherdesses, and 
each with a little lamb, which she held by a garland of flowers. The billiard-table 
stood in the middle of the room. 

The chief person now here was the Organ Man; he had been to the magistrate 
of the district, and there made a declaration; his wife had left Nyborg during that 
dreadful weather, whilst he was playing in the inn, and had been seized with the 
pains incidental to her case. She knew the deserted part of the building well, and 
as she was nearest to it, she had made her way thither, given birth to her child, 


and drawn her last breath there. The body was to be buried at the expense of the 
parish; the father knew that the young Count and his friends had taken care of 
the child, and now we shall hear a little about its parents. 

The Organ Man stood in the middle of the floor when the party entered the 
room from the garden. The poor man had on a threadbare coat of a fashionable 
cut, but one could see immediately that it had been made for a stouter person 
than himself, as it hung much too loose on him. A red velvet waistcoat, with a 
broad binding, evidently put on at a later period to cover the ragged edges, and a 
pair of well-worn, shining trousers, were the most striking parts of his dress; his 
cap, which he held in his hand, was embroidered with woolen braid, and had a 
long woolen tassel. His face was pale, and the unsteady look of his eye, as he 
endeavored to fix it on the ceiling with a visionary stare, seemed to indicate a 
striving after repose; a cunning smile played around his mouth; one saw through 
his glassy eyes, as it were, right into the man, and yet one saw nothing. He was 
told to give an account of himself, and with many gestures, and in a highly 
affected manner, he began to relate his life and adventures. 

“T was born in the Imperial City, by the Danube. My father was an actor at the 
theatre in Vienna, but he did not play any great parts; he brought in a letter or a 
message, or stood as a herald. I never got permission to go on the stage. He had 
observed an immense talent in me, and that he would not have awakened, so that 
I almost believe there was a little jealousy in the business. The son must not be 
the first where the father was but an attendant — so I was put out apprentice to a 
painter. I had certainly an unusual talent, and much sensibility, and, therefore, 
felt myself mortified by degrading treatment, which was carried to that degree 
that they made me take care of a child, sit with it and stick a rattle in its mouth; 
so I ran away, — that was just a year before the expiration of my term, and I 
became a strolling player. I had many happy moments, but, also, many 
vexations. My talents were too great for a little boarded floor; my movements 
and action, which were suitable for the theatre in Vienna, la Scala, or St. Carlo, 
were ridiculous on a small stage. High tragedy approximates nearest to the 
comical; I was laughed off, because I was born for something greater. Yes, one 
can, like you, gentlemen, laugh; I myself have laughed at it.” 

“And so you became an organ player?” asked Frederick. 

“No, I had so many talents, which, each by itself, if developed and 
encouraged, might have placed me on no mean footing in society; I was in an 
uncertainty as to what talent I should avail myself of. I could paint, write verses, 
and sew stage costumes; I am convinced that if I had been born and educated in 
Paris, I should have been one of the first man-milliners! I could cut out the 
prettiest things in paper with a pair of scissors; that I could do even when a child, 


and in many families they still preserve my clipped papers. I now became 
manager of a theatrum mundi. There were really highly interesting things to be 
seen; the majority were taken from Napoleon’s life; but they did not fill the 
house, so I was obliged to leave the theatre in the lurch — and stood — yes, I 
assure you, stood with bare legs in my boots, and the wide world before me!” 

“And your wife accompanied you?” asked the old Count. “I was unmarried 
then. It was wondrously long before the feeling of love became awakened in me. 
From this, one may well imagine that no great qualities were implanted in me, as 
it is well known that all real geniuses have very inflammable hearts. I cannot say 
anything about this, but in nature there are always found exceptions enough? I 
travelled to Norway, and became private tutor to four pupils.” 

“Private tutor! but what did you teach them?” 

“Teach! I taught them in point of fact everything, for they knew nothing, and 
I myself was extremely diligent. I read over every morning what I had to 
examine them in; and I often said to them, ‘To-day we shall have a very difficult 
lesson; how long have you studied it? I, myself, read for a whole hour.’ They 
learned geography very well, particularly about Vienna. I fell in love with the 
eldest of my pupils, and her father drove me away; so I went to Russia, and read 
lectures. I read from Schiller and Goethe, but they were nothing to the Russians. 
They cannot have understood it, for they hissed both authors; that is to say, I had 
to stand the brunt of the hisses. Two years afterwards I returned to that ‘proud 
Norway,’ where I again met with Stella. Yes, my pupil’s name was Stella. Is it 
not a pretty name? The father was dead, the children separated; she attached 
herself to me, became my wife, and so we travelled to Copenhagen, where we 
have experienced two severe winters; but we could not succeed, and so I took to 
the organ, for we intended to go to the Imperial City. Death took her to a better 
city.” 

The Organ Man ceased his affected narration, and pressed the woolen tassel 
of his cap firmly to his eyes, for he actually shed tears. 

“Much of what you have just told us is certainly not true; eh?” said the elder 
Count. 

‘Most of it, your Excellence. It is truth and fiction, as the great Goethe says of 
his own life and adventures; and yet no one calls him a liar. I have the talent of 
being able to group, and I have done so here.” 

“Only hear!” said the old lady, who had listened silently to his long narrative, 
and now went straight up to the man. “Your story is a made-up one throughout,” 
she added; “there is something silly in your whole person, and I am not to be 
made a fool of by you. I shall take care of the child, however; but I will not have 


your visits. I will not have any letter-writing, nor any claims upon it, should the 
child turn out an honest man.” 

“But it is a girl,” said Herman. 

“Well, Mr. Jackanapes! then I shall make a wife for you of her,” was her 
answer. 

“Tt is really kind,” said Frederick, “that your ladyship will take care of the 
child. I only hope you may not regret it.” 

“That you will leave to me,” answered the old lady, with a slight toss of her 
head, and she laughed. 

“T must, however, tell you, that we young men have subscribed together for 
the support of the child during its early years. He yonder, the tutor, and 
candidatus theologioe, is book-keeper; he is the child’s guardian, and the child 
itself is sent to Canute Caspersen’s widow.” 

“That is more reasonable than I should have thought you could have been,” 
she answered. “The theologian I don’t know. But Caspersen’s widow can 
remove to my house, for I will have the superintendence of the child. And don’t 
believe, gentlemen, that you shall go free from paying your contribution. I will 
have board wages for it. Each of you shall pay a penny yearly for the nurse, and 
a half-penny for the child; and that I shall lay aside against my Christmas-eve. It 
is my serious intention; and so it must be. Is it not so, Sir Count? We two old 
folks must hold together; and now I must be off. I shall send the carriage this 
evening for the nurse and child; but the penny directly, and the halfpenny too.” 

“We are four,” said Frederick, “therefore it will be just a groat and a half- 
penny. Here is a groat and a penny; I have not a half-penny, but you ought to 
have interest.” 

“No foolery!” said the old lady; “I shall send you your half-penny; it may 
perhaps be a lucky one to you, so take care of it;” and then she nodded kindly to 
them all, looked for a moment at the Organ Man, and said to him, “I advise you 
to sell that story you told us; you will find some one fool enough to buy it!” She 
clapped Herman on the shoulder, and went away with her companion, Madame 
Krone, at the same time waving her hand to the old Count and Frederick, who 
would accompany her. 

This was the Grandmother, the Funen original, as they called her. She had 
made a peculiar, but favorable, impression on Herman, who if she had remained 
much longer would certainly have said, “I am your grandson.” 

Long after she was gone this thought passed through his mind: “It is not right 
of me to be here against her command, and without her knowledge.” It was 
continually haunting him, and pained him; “I will ride over and visit her. There 
must, however, be an end to this state of things between us. What a strange 


caprice of hers, that she will not see me; I who never injured or insulted her. 
There is certainly some heart under that strange shell.” 

His determination was taken, yet he, nevertheless, told it to Count Frederick, 
who immediately advised him not to take such a step; but he afterwards inclined 
to his opinion, though he at the same time requested to accompany him on this 
visit, as the storm might, perhaps, be averted by his presence. — 

“This evening our little foster-daughter is to be delivered up to her new 
guardian; to-morrow morning we must be out shooting, and after lunch we will 
ride over to see if the little thing has arrived safe, for we will not say a word here 
at home about our intended trip.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE VISIT TO THE GRANDMOTHER. 


A LITTLE vessel with several passengers, on their way to Kiel, was seen driving 
along before a good wind, in the fresh undulating sea, under Ly Island. The 
passengers were sitting around the provision basket; nor was table music 
wanting, for an Organ Man sat there and played “Noch einmal die schdne 
Gegend.” It was the father of the new-born child, whose history we have heard, 
and who now left the island that contained his dead wife and living daughter. 
Not only his whole person, every word — even his thoughts — were affected 
and extravagant; yet there was a sorrowful string that vibrated in his breast at 
that moment, but no one could read it in his face, upon which was a foolish 
sentimentality that appeared to be assumed, by way of mockery of the 
melancholy tune. None of the passengers knew what his thoughts were; he had 
not yet told them his history, nor grouped it for them. One of the chapters was 
concluded in Funen. 

One could see the vessel as it sailed alone from the highroad, and here Count 
Frederick and Baron Herman were just riding at the time, to tempt their fate at 
the old lady’s. There were hedgerows on both sides of the way, and it was only 
when they passed a gate that they could get a peep into the fields. A messenger 
on horseback, from the old lady, met them on the way, and delivered a small but 
bulky letter to Count Frederick. 

“Perhaps an invitation! no; what is it? a half-penny, a common copper half- 
penny. It is a dear ride, so many miles alone to deliver a single half-penny.” The 
letter was as follows: — 

“Sir Count, one must pay one’s debts; herewith I send you the half-penny, 
and request a receipt “P. S. The child has arrived; a very nice child it is; the 
nurse is a little too sensitive, but a very respectable woman. — DOROTHEA.” 

Frederick turned to the messenger: — 

“T shall deliver the receipt myself, as I am riding thither;” and he now put his 
horse into a gallop: Herman spurred his, and they hurried off. 

The exterior of the mansion afforded a rich subject for a painter. The old 
stones which served as gate-posts were overgrown with wild hops, the tendrils of 
which ran up over the thatched roof, which on the side next the road reached to 
the ground, and was covered with moss and house-leek; forming such a richness 
and variety of color as may be seen on a painter’s palette. Opposite the straw 


roof was a yellow clay slope, from which hung wild rose-bushes, with their red 
hips. In the centre stood the main building, the walls of which were supported by 
thick brick pillars; but one did not see much of the red bricks in that half church- 
like building. They were hidden as with a curtain of close ivy, which grew fresh 
and luxuriantly up the roof, nay, even twined itself around the chimney. The side 
buildings were of frame-work, that is, they were of wood and brick-work; the 
projecting wings were covered with wild vines, which now, in the autumn, 
showed their vermilion-colored leaves to the greatest advantage. Here was 
window close by window, from the top to the bottom through two stories; the 
place looked quite like a large conservatory, and for that reason the whole 
mansion was generally called in the neighborhood, “the greenhouse.” 

In the summer time palms, cypresses, and cactus stood outside in large tubs, 
and it was worth while to see the beautiful water-lilies that flowered here: they 
almost covered two long ponds, the remains of the old moat. The mansion lay in 
a wilderness of verdure; it was as if grown over and around with white and red 
thorn, linden-trees, chestnuts, and buckthorn. 

It must be allowed that the stranger was right who once said, it looked like 
“the palace in the sleeping forest,” only a beauty was wanting therein. 

Perhaps the little girl now there might grow up such a one. 

Frederick and Herman were announced and admitted. Having first passed 
through a passage where two vines were trained through an open pane, and 
formed a whole leafy saloon covered with large bunches of grapes, they entered 
a small cabinet, where two trees in tubs, grown round with moss, stood like 
sentinels at the door. Every conceivable color glowed upon their branches, and 
yet there was neither flower nor leaf: they were two artificial trees, covered all 
over with stuffed humming-birds, so shiningly beautiful, in red and green, in 
gold and colors, that regarded for the moment, the whole looked like richly 
beaming flowers. A double curtain hung down before the door; it drew aside, 
and one was in the Grandmother’s sitting-room. Here, also, it looked like a 
conservatory; along the walls stood long, small tin boxes, in which evergreens 
were planted, and trained over a trellis work of fine canes. They formed an 
espalier, a living screen for the portraits, with which the walls behind were hung; 
the fresh green leaves hid the frames, and for the most part the figures also; it 
was only before the faces that there was a larger opening through the foliage. 

“T have put my husband’s forefathers in flower-pots,” said the old lady. 
“Look at the commodore there, — one cannot find the star now, it has got a 
covering; what strange eyes he makes behind the green leaves! I erect an order 
of merit for the dead, but with living foliage. The fair lady there with the parrot 
looks pleased enough at it, but especially the parrot But it is well you have come; 


you are both of you students, and well read. Here I sit and dispute with Madame 
Krone, who is a very excellent woman, but she does not know geography, and 
that is certainly the science one can least of all do without Our geography always 
lies here on the table, that we may refer to it when we read the newspapers, and 
know where we are: I always use it in Copenhagen, when I read the play-bills. If 
the scene, for instance, be laid in Milan, I refer to the book, ‘ Milan, a large 
Cathedral;’ — so I know that. If one goes to the theatre, there the geography is 
just as useful as the play-bill, for one must know where one is.” 

“Yes,” said Madame Krone; “but just now my gracious lady will have it that 
Jutland is united with Norway, and that can never be; Jutland is on the other side 
of Funen, and Norway is a long voyage above Elsinore. Have I not sailed up 
there myself from Copenhagen?” 

“But I will have a suspension bridge,” said the old lady. “Madame Krone 
does not know that Jutland ends in a point, and from that point, which is called 
Skagen, they should make the junction.” 

“But the distance is pretty great,’ said Frederick, “and the open sea runs 
between, full eighteen Danish miles across!” 

“T know it; but it is for that reason I will have it that they shall make a 
suspension bridge; then the post might go in the winter, and they could send com 
in, and many other useful things besides. It is always good for lands to be joined 
together.” 

“But on what should that bridge hang?” asked Frederick. 

“On chains,” said the lady. “They must make them fast to the Norwegian 
rocks, build a tower on Skagen, and then hang the bridge between.” 

“But, according to the laws of gravitation, the chains would, by dint of their 
own weight, sink deep into the sea!” 

“Then they must be braced tighter!” said the old lady. “The engineer must 
understand that! Have we not such a one in Copenhagen? let him stretch them 
well out, and then it will hang. But Madame Krone cannot understand that; she 
will have it that the way to Norway is from Elsinore. But why is the other one 
there laughing? Him I mean with the beautiful eyes! Well, laugh on, your teeth 
are very good, and laughing suits you; an honest mind at least lies in the teeth — 
further in I shall not go — so give me your hand!” She gave him hers, shook his, 
and said: “Thanks, comrade! and the water-splasher there also,” she added, and 
gave her hand to Count Frederick, saying, “I beg pardon, Sir Count, but you’re a 
little foolish and sea-mad! You shall both have a little present before you go; but 
you have leave to stay awhile yet.” 

“You say I have an honest mind, as far as my teeth,” said Herman. “I have 
also one within, and that I will prove to you. You know not what an unutterable 


desire I have had for many years to see Funen. My friend there persuaded me to 
make one of the sailing party hither; we have both passed our college 
examinations with success, and in such cases one does not begin to read again 
directly. We knew that you were in Holstein, but it never came into my mind 
that you would return so suddenly. I was certain that I should not meet with you, 
and in a few days would have been again in Copenhagen. Everything has 
happened contrary to expectation. You have made so good an impression on me 
that it would be dishonorable not to tell you whom you have seen, whom you 
have so kindly taken by the hand. I am Herman, dear Grandmother!” 

The old lady had looked at him intently from the beginning of his speech, and 
her face had become more and more serious; she now gave her head a toss, and 
exclaimed, — 

“T know it! I knew it, but yet I would not know it! They say I am a strange 
creature, so what should I know it for?” 

“Did you know him?” asked Frederick. “But how was that possible?” 

“Sailor!” said she; and there was something peculiar in the tone which might 
either be of jest or anger. “Come, now you shall have the presents;” and she 
beckoned to her grandson, but stopped. “No, a Count is more than a Baron; 
besides, you belong, as one may say, to the house. Sir Count,” and she drew 
Frederick with her into the first room. Here she looked on all sides, and suddenly 
cast her eyes on the tree with the variegated humming-birds. “Would you like 
that? You are yourself a bird, a water-bird, and such a one is wanting at the 
manor. Do you like it? But you must take it with you directly; for I tell you, that 
from the moment you accept it, it must not remain any longer in my house!” 

“Then you would have me ride with it before me on my horse,” said 
Frederick; “but that is not possible, so I must lose your handsome present.” 

“Claus can ride with it,” said she. “It is a fine Shrovetide rod, is it not? And a 
Shrovetide rod might do you good.” 

She turned her back on him, and went into the next room. 

“Now he has got his rod,” said she, turning to Herman, “you shall have your 
present!” 

She opened the door of the next room, Herman followed her, and the door 
was Closed. 

“Why have you brought him over here, Sir Count?” said Madame Krone; “the 
old lady is angry, extremely angry. I know her face!” 

“No, she is not angry,” said Frederick; “she received him in the most amiable 
manner, and we are both to have presents. Besides, what foolish idea is that of 
hers, that she will not see her grandson, a young man whom every one is fond of, 
and must respect.” 


“You don’t know that — you don’t know her. Pardon me, Sir Count, that I 
speak thus. She is good and benevolent, better than the world is in general, but 
she has her strange whims, and one must put up with them.” 

“Ts it true, as folks say,” asked Frederick, “that she lately made a velvet collar 
for you, Madame Krone, and embroidered her own name on it, — and that you 
are to wear it, but which you of course will not?” 

“Yes, they tell such stories; but others which have more of truth in them, and 
are just as amusing, if you will, but which bear witness to her goodness of heart, 
they do not tell.” 

“Yes, they do,” said Frederick; “the Councilor’s lady told me one no later 
than yesterday, which is both comical and touching. You also play a part in it, 
although a secondary one. But you shall hear. The old lady was passing a 
wretched house down in the village, where an old woman, who lives with the 
owner of the house, and looks after it, stood and washed her linen; it was a single 
piece. 

““How many have you of that sort?’ asked the old lady. 

“God help me!’ said the old woman, ‘I have only this one.’ 

“Every decent woman ought to have six!’ said the old lady. 

““Yes; God help me!’ repeated the old woman. 

“So the old lady set off directly to Svendborg, bought some linen, and made 
five more. You know the story very well! and the old woman was happy, and the 
Baroness also, and she then said: — 

““Tf T can do so much good for that bit of money, and get a little needlework, 
then I have more pleasure of the same kind. Tell me, dame,’ said she, ‘are there 
more in the village who have not six pieces of linen?’ 

““Ves, God knows there are!’ said the old woman. 

““Well, then, send them all to me.’ 

“The Baroness herself told the story from the beginning, and she said, ‘there 
came so many persons to me, — girls and women, that I went to Svendborg, and 
bought linen, and Madame Krone and I sewed the whole day and half the night, 
during a fortnight, and now all the girls and women in the village have six.’” 

“But is that anything to make a jest of?” said Madame Krone; “is it not kind 
— is it not good? even if it be something out of the way?” — 

The grandmother and grandson came just then into the room; both were 
laughing, and he had a splendid gold watch attached to a long chain. — 

“Tt is that he may know how time goes, and that one must do something, and 
not trifle it away. You, too, may learn a little from it,” said the Grandmother to 
Frederick. 


She and Herman, as we have said, both came in laughing, but it was too 
clearly depicted on their faces that something had happened; that feelings quite 
different from such as call forth a smile were fermenting within. 

“Now we should see our little foster-daughter,” said Frederick. 

“She is asleep,” said the old lady, “and no one must disturb her; and now I 
thank you for the honor of the visit,” — here she courtesied low. “Each has got 
what he ought to have, and I have had a great pleasure.” 

Both the gentlemen were now obliged to take leave. The groom stood before 
the door with their horses: they mounted and galloped off. 

“Well,” said Frederick, “she is a remarkable woman, — we were in reality 
shown the door! But you are not in your old humor. Has she said anything 
mortifying? How can her words have such an effect on you, a reasonable being!” 

“O no!” answered Herman, who became still paler. “I know that every man 
has his Achilles’ heel, where he can be wounded, and she has found mine, and 
wounded me. Yet it is not her words; she has touched what I thought the 
invulnerable part of my heart! Tell you it, I cannot, — I cannot impart it to any 
one, at least not to-day — not this year. You shall, however, be the first to whom 
I will tell it. But now all this must be a secret; you will give me your hand as an 
assurance. She has cast a brand into my soul which at this moment destroys all 
pleasure — all happiness! No, no!” he shouted violently, “it is not so — I will 
preserve my good humor!” and he spurred his horse. 

Count Frederick, in the greatest astonishment, and uneasy at the change that 
showed itself in his friend’s face, rode side by side with him. The old lady’s 
servant could not keep pace with them, but went at what the peasants call “a jog- 
trot,” behind them, as well as he could, as he bore before him on the horse the 
whole of that artificial tree, with the variegated humming-birds, which trembled 
with the motion, and shone in the sun with a thousand colors. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN THE STREET, AND IN THE BALL-ROOM. 


WE will now accompany the friends to Copenhagen; the return voyage was 
much better for them than the voyage out; it was in November, in what we call 
our bad season, with rain and drizzle; and with its eternal blasts, one imagines 
one’s self in the cavern of the winds. It was in the real, Copenhagen November 
days; with gray skies, twilight instead of daylight, and muddy streets, so that 
umbrellas and galoches became a necessary part of the human machine — its 
limit above and below; added to this, as the only change, a raw, thick fog, such 
as one can positively taste. The whole air is a cold damp, which penetrates 
through the clothes, and into the pores of the body: it sheds its clamminess over 
gateway and door, over the wooden balustrades, and through the entrance halls; 
one feels one’s self in an element suited for frogs, and not for warm-blooded 
animals. The dustman and scavenger’s wagon, with its drenched and ragged 
driver, who helps the dirty servant girl to empty her tub of dirt and sweepings 
into his filthy receptacle, is the bouquet of such a Copenhagen November day. 

Leaving this weather and these streets, we will enter the minister’s saloon, 
and see lights and colors that remind us of the summer sun, and we shall breathe 
there. Orange-trees are placed on each side of the broad staircase, which is 
covered with variegated carpeting, fastened with bright brass rods. Servants in 
splendid liveries, with shoes and silk stockings, fill the lobby and throw open the 
large folding-doors; a mild scented air streams towards us, from the lustre, from 
the chandelier under the ceiling, and from the astral lamps on the tables. A suite 
of rooms thus lighted up lies before us, all covered with rich carpets, long, 
splendid curtains, silk-cushioned chairs, and velvet-covered sofas, which, 
impelled by the slightest touch, roll to whatever place one would have them. 
Here stand tables with richly bound English and French books, engravings, and 
journals. Paintings hang on the walls, and in one room, between the prettily 
arranged flowers, stands a beautiful statue. 

Some of the elder part of the company now go to the card-tables, others sit in 
conversation, or silently watch the groups of young ladies whom the gentlemen 
join, and converse with, in a lively and laughing tone, and amongst these Clara is 
the prettiest: one can see that in the mother’s face, which says: “She is my 
daughter; eighteen years ago I myself looked like her.” Baron Herman is the 
leader of the conversation, which is, if one may call it so, that of repartee, such 


as we read in “The School for Scandal,” though there is no intended malice in it; 
being a few stories about some well-known man, to whom at least one may 
always attribute stories of that kind. Count Frederick and Holger make lively 
remarks, but Herman is the liveliest; no one observes the gloom that has sunk 
deep into his soul since his conversation with his grandmother; no one suspects 
that that laughing face can, at home, in solitary moments, wear the expression of 
pain itself! He stands before Clara; her eyes shine into his soul, and fill it, and he 
is fascinated. 

“You have really drawn his picture of whom you spoke?” asked Clara. “You 
do it excellently! you are truly an excellent man.” 

“He knows how to take us all off from the wrong side,” said Frederick. 

“And I also?” asked Clara. “You must draw me in caricature; I shall certainly 
look frightful; but it is of no consequence.” 

“TI know no wrong side to take you from,” said Herman; “I must at least see 
you oftener, and watch you.” 

“T laugh so much,” said Clara; “there you have a subject,” and she laughed 
with her rosy lips, beautiful teeth, and sparkling eyes, so that it was still more 
difficult to catch an ugly or comic idea. 

The servants came in with ices, the conversation changed, and the piano 
sounded. The music-master had obtained permission for one of his poor pupils, a 
young girl, to play in that high circle. She was very pretty, and had much talent; 
a few eye-glasses were directed towards her from the card-tables, and one old 
lady rose from her chair, stood a moment by the door, and cried, “Charmant.” 

“Prettily played,” said Clara; “but she has not a good carriage.” 

However, Clara was the only one amongst all the young ladies that spoke to 
the quiet stranger, who, after having finished playing, stood in a corner, between 
the piano and a group of other young girls, who showed that they had nothing to 
do with her. 

Clara’s words and kindness enlivened her features, and her eyes glistened. 
Herman approached. Was it for the girl’s sake or for Clara’s? 

It was late in the night, and he was still by Clara’s side, when she and her 
mother got into their carriage. It rolled away in the raw damp air; the fog hung 
like a close white veil over the carriage-windows, and the ladies drew their 
cloaks closer around them. 

“You had all the young gentlemen about you, Clara,” said her mother. “That 
is always the case at your age, and with your exterior. Be a prudent and sensible 
child; and do not be hasty. You did not, however, keep yourself quite erect. Else 
it is remarkable how you resemble me, when I was your age.” 


“Count Frederick was very amiable,” said Clara, though she at the same time 
really thought of Herman, whose liveliness and whose attention to her were not 
without their effect. 

“Count Frederick is an excellent young man,” said the mother; “and the 
family is one of the first.” 

There was a pause; she then kissed Clara, and they stopped before their own 
house. 

Herman ran through the slushy streets in galoches and with an umbrella; the 
fine cold rain that fell with the fog forced its way into his face, but he did not 
feel it; all was flame within him, all sunlight; his whole thoughts were bound up 
in Clara, and yet he did not then know that it was love, — his dawning first love. 

We are again at a ball, a great court ball. It is like a bright sunshiny day, so 
splendid is the light; no flower-bed can be more variegated or rich than this vast 
assembly of red uniforms, with stars and orders: the ladies’ dresses are so 
tasteful, so various; and it is precisely the dresses that the admiral’s lady is 
reviewing and talking about with an elder lady, whose golden turban, which 
looks like a saucepan, and her bright yellow satin gown, trimmed with blonde, 
do not betray the very best taste. 


The music is excellent; it even sets the old Excellences’ legs in motion, and 
they think of dances in days of yore. The lackeys move like Caryatides, with 
refreshments, through the closest circles; in a recess of the window stands Clara, 
prettier, perhaps, than she ever was before. She is in a white transparent dress, 
which falls in full, vapor-like folds, as if it were woven of air and snow. Small 
bouquets of moss and violets seem as if they were thrown on it. There is, as it 
were, a transparency in the face, in the arm, in the whole figure. There is an 
expression of bliss in that youthfully fresh, charming face — a smile that owns 
more magic than music and poetry; never before has she been so beautiful, never 
before has she smiled more happily, — she is in conversation with one of the 
princes, who leads her to the dance. Frederick stands not far from her, in a blue 
velvet court-dress with large diamond buttons; he sees her happy smile, he is 
angry with her without even being able to account to himself for it. 

They meet in the dance and part again. Holger enters just at this moment. 
Clara has promised him her hand for the third dance, and yet he is the last that 
arrives; but we must know the reason. 

Holger was yesterday made a gentleman of the bed-chamber. His tailor has 
been sewing the whole night and day at his uniform, made impossibilities 
possible, got it ready for this ball, and only half an hour ago was it delivered. 


The red gold-embroidered coat sits well; the tight kerseymere trousers are 
made to admiration. Holger is strikingly handsome; and he knows it This is the 
first uniform he has ever worn; it is the first title he has received, except that of 
baron by right of birth, and Clara has already discovered him, and smiled to him. 
How much youthful spirit and happiness can one heart not find place for! 

Count Frederick, on the contrary, appears all at once to be quite dissatisfied. 
The ball tires him; Claris smile is not pleasing to him, and not one dance has she 
for him. “Fourteen days ago, I was engaged for them all,” — has she said with a 
smile, which he, in his present state of feeling, thought was coquettish, “and now 
she dances with Holger!” 

They are a handsome couple, and they are noticed. There is to them both a 
present feeling of, “the whole world is ours! — all the rest only figure around 
us!” — is it Clara’s smile; is it the music, or the new uniform, that fits so well, or 
perhaps all three, that have their influence? At this moment it is clear to Holger, 
as it never was before, that he loves Clara, that he must tell her so, that he would 
dance with her thus life through; there is no sorrow, no sickness, nor death! 

They now retire to a saloon; the champagne explodes. Holger is happy as a 
god, eloquent and gay, and as he again enters the ball-room with Clara, his 
resolution is formed, — before the ball is ended she must know his feelings, 
know that he loves her — that this is his first, all-powerful love! 

He has spirit, and he has a will, that must be acknowledged; and at this 
moment Herman sleeps quietly at home; at this moment Frederick is meditating 
if he shall, or if he shall not, drive Clara to-morrow at noon, with the great 
sledge party to Bellevue. The music of the dance is to the low-spirited wretch 
like surging waves, that make his spirit still more a wreck, but the glad and 
happy they only lift still higher. Clara has quite forgotten Herman’s amusing, 
genial pictures, forgotten Frederick’s lively sketches of his sea-trip — which she 
before had listened to with so much delight Holger is the best dancer, the most 
attentive of all, the most amiable. In the dance which is now to begin he will lead 
her out. 

With the whole expression of a happy being in his eyes and mien, he stands 
before Clara, his blood and thoughts like champagne: he bows low; with a 
jesting smile he then raises himself a full inch higher than his wont, and then — 
is there magic at work? One would think so! Are men accompanied by an 
invisible spirit, good or bad? At the moment that Holger rises, there occurs 
suddenly, as it were, a transformation in him; his face becomes deeply 
crimsoned, his movements are forced; his words are no longer buoyant; 
something of importance has happened; his whole thoughts are divided between 
Clara and — nay, it would sound too terrible to pronounce the word suddenly. 


The least causes have often the greatest effects. Holger no longer moves as 
before — he even returns quite preposterous answers. 

This night he will not propose. Clara still exists for Frederick, for Herman, for 
him whom no one knows — for anybody. In the midst of fascination’s brightest 
moment, on the eve of love’s bold revelation — yes, perhaps, more than one 
who has been in the same situation, knows the agony with which a man loses all 
his moral courage at such a moment — and this Holger has lost: the joys of 
youth, the pride of his new title, of his well-made uniform — all are vanished. 
Clara regards him with an anxious look; the thought strikes her, — the unjust 
thought — it is the wine! he has drunk too much champagne! — and the halo 
around him is extinguished. She knows not what injustice she does him; her 
eloquence becomes mute; she involuntarily seeks Count Frederick; her eye 
meets his, — it is as if he smiled, as if he understood her position, — inclination 
is renewed, and she inclines for Frederick. Holger creeps behind the window- 
curtain for a moment, and makes his appearance again, but he is no longer the 
same man. The whole affair has been the most unfortunate, but most innocent 
situation at a ball that ever happened. It is reality’s most fearful prose that has 
overwhelmed him. When a man is to be executed, it is the custom to say, “he is 
to lose his button,” that is, to lose his head, and Holger has lost a button, and 
with that his head. The brace-button behind has come off his tight kerseymere 
inexpressibles — now the word is out, and now we can conceive his sudden 
blushing, the forced deportment, the distracted thoughts, and the preposterous 
answers. With that button went courage and happiness, and Clara’s rapture; she 
accepted Frederick’s invitation, and they both drove next day in the sledge 
together to Bellevue. The train, consisting of forty-seven sledges, went from 
Amalienborg, the royal residence; princes, diplomatists, and young noblemen 
formed the cortége. The bells tinkled, the variegated nets fluttered over the 
horses’ backs, and the whips cracked. Frederick, in a bear-skin cloak, with seal- 
skin boots, and fur cap, had Clara in his sledge, and they were soon out of the 
city; the crows flew over the white snow, “caw, caw,” — every one greets in his 
own way; where the snow was deepest, there these two were upset; it was like a 
play. It was a little adventure, it was a splendid trip. “It was an important trip,” 
said the admiral’s lady — and why? 

The same evening Frederick wrote to his father that he loved Clara, that she 
had accepted him, and that her excellent mother had no objection to the match, 
provided his father sanctioned it. 

“That button,” said Holger, when he heard it, “that d — d button is the cause 
of the whole!” and he fell into deep musing. 


Herman tore all his drawings to pieces; they were too ideal, he thought; 
everything was far more discordant, far uglier. Copenhagen was the most 
insupportable place, the men and women, with very few exceptions, — in fact 
without any, — a collection of caricatures and tediousness. Nay, not only 
Copenhagen, but Sealand, Funen, the whole country was insupportable to him. 

Was it Clara’s betrothal that cast this shadow over the country and 
inhabitants, or had that poisonous seed his grandmother’s words had sown in his 
heart, now shot up and become an upas-tree, that poisoned all around him? Such 
moments in a mind like Herman’s, nourish thoughts and determinations that 
often decide one’s whole future life. 

The ball-room on a winter forenoon, after a ball, is an uncomfortable place; 
its lustre is extinguished, the music is mute, all the fresh joys of youth are gone, 
the curtains hang heavily with dust, the candles are burnt down in the sconces, 
the bass-viol, and such like mammoth instruments, lie like mummies, and point 
to a life that was. 

Thus it looked next morning in the royal ball-room: in the middle of the floor 
there lay a shining button, which the woman swept away. That button it was that 
had caused Holger’s heart to look like the ball-room now, — void, 
uncomfortable, a mausoleum for a button. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CAROLINE HEIMERANT. 


AS we have now followed the three young friends and fellow-travellers, we may 
as well look after their tutor, or, what sounds shorter, Moritz. We shall not meet 
with him at court, nor in the great saloons; his world is Councilor Heimerant’s 
comfortable parlor. 

Here perhaps we may rest awhile after the many balls. Here Caroline was the 
soul. She lost her mother early, and grew up like a boy, with her wild brothers, 
who were now dispersed about the country; she had caught from them all their 
bold Copenhagen phrases, which, to the initiated, often sounded highly strange, 
from that pretty, lively girl’s mouth. 

The father was one of those good-natured, laughing persons, who, in the 
theatre, are a blessing to the farce-writer whose piece may happen to be played; 
for he laughed on the least occasion. In business he was as accurate as a correct 
sum in arithmetic without fractions, and a father with his whole soul. The family 
lived entirely to themselves, formed their own fixed family circle, and in this 
Caroline shone; they knew her excellent qualities, and amused themselves with 
what strangers would, in her, call bad habits. 

As we know, Moritz, the evening before his departure for Funen, had 
proposed, and been accepted, but at the same time she declared that he must not 
let the voyage pass over, but that he should have his sail for a few days, as if 
nothing had happened. 

“We will not begin by hanging over and about each other,” said she. “I have 
seen enough of that with my eldest brother and Louisa. Good dear wife she is, 
but a hanging tree she was. Sail, but don’t upset, for I have no desire to be 
melancholy; there is no pleasure in it.” 

She smiled, but yet there were tears in her eyes; Moritz thought she was 
charming. 

And Moritz sailed to Funen, as we know, and everything that happened to 
him and the friends there we also know, and that he was now again in 
Copenhagen; but that he, on his arrival, got the first kiss — that we do not know; 
but he got it, and there was much to tell about, much to say. 

“Do you think I can keep all the nonsense I have heard?” said she. “No, we 
are now two to bear the burden; so you must take your share.” 


They must also drink thou together, or else she could not address him 
properly when he was to be chid. 

“You are a strange, blessed being!” said he; “I have often thought you 
resemble Undine.” 

“That was a very romantic woman you sought out to compare me to,” said 
she. “Yes, I am somewhat eccentric, as you say, but yet it is that which had made 
me interesting to you; we two certainly do not resemble each other in the least.” 

A friend of hers now came to visit her. 

“Will you see the fellow?” said she. “He is a little quiet yet; but I shall put 
him in trim. Next winter he shall run on the ice with me. It is so tiresome with 
many gentlemen. When they will accompany me home in the evening, they are 
so afraid because I speak so loud; and then I must not slide on the ice when there 
are boys. It is pleasant to be a street-boy now and then. ‘ Off the slide!’ I shout, 
and slide away.” 

“Tf one did not know you, Caroline,” said Moritz, “one might” — 

“She knows me better than you do. We have gone to school together; we went 
in the month of March with cloaks, muffs, and a large parasol, which we held 
before us against the wind, and the sun shone on our necks, so that our shadows 
were in the parasol; at every street corner, on the right side, we changed to carry 
it, and we held it straight before us, and not before our faces, for the wind 
obliged us to do so. And so you think that she does not know me! It is more for 
two persons to go under one parasol than to exchange gold rings. Can you 
understand that?” And she laughed with her eyes as well as her mouth. 

All the servants were fondly attached to her, for she was kind-hearted, and 
always spoke so confidentially with them; the old serving-man would go through 
fire and water for her; but then she always nodded so kindly to him, even at the 
great party that was given once a year, and where there were privy councilors, 
and even the head of the police. “Not that look, George,” she would then say; 
“besides, I am betrothed.” For the servant-girls she wrote letters and verses to 
their sweethearts. She had also her own language for the servants. “You are a 
slave this evening at nine o’clock,” sufficed for George. “You will come at that 
time and fetch me.” No one in the theatre was more easily affected by a tragedy 
than she; no one shed more tears at the conclusion of an affecting book, and at 
the same moment she could jest at it. “I have a wonderfully great talent for the 
sentimental,” she would say; “if I would only perfect myself in it, I might 
become a Saltspring for the country.” Her prettiest talent was, however, the 
performance of small pieces of music and accompaniments to songs on the 
piano. It is true she had no great power of voice, but all that deep feeling which a 
poem inspired her with, she seized directly, and it ran through the song; it was a 


pleasure to hear her perform Reichardt’s melodies to Goethe’s poems. Humor 
was, however, aS we have said, the most predominant in her. Moritz’s 
adventures in Funen, and the drawing of lots as to who should be the little 
child’s father, she thought at once merry and touching; it amused her to tell 
acquaintances when Moritz could overhear her: “My betrothed has a little 
daughter in Funen.” 

“My dear girl,” said he, “you must really tell the whole story, or don’t tell 
such things about me.” 

“He is afraid of his reputation,” cried she, laughing. 

On her chefonier she had a collection of small figures: two game-cocks made 
of feathers, and a sailing-vessel of blown-glass, but the prettiest were five small 
porcelain figures, representing Cupid in different characters. First the naked little 
fellow with bow and quiver of arrows; then Cupid as a chimney-sweep with a 
ladder; then as an officer with a general’s hat on his head, a sword and belt 
round his waist, and large riding-boots on — otherwise he was naked; number 
four, as a watchman with his morning star and helmet-hat; number five, as a 
sailor with a glazed hat, short jacket, and an oar in his hand. 

“You only want him a priest,” said her friend. 

“There I have Moritz. He is a large edition to be sure, but then he is also more 
dressed.” 

“You will really resemble the old Baroness in Funen,” said he; “you speak 
almost like her, and have so many of her ways; it may do well enough now that 
you are young, and it may suit well enough yet, because I myself am blind in 
these days of betrothal; but when you become old and” — 

“T shall be quiet and tiresome enough,” said she; “when you get me up to the 
Faroe Islands or over to Bornholm, then you will see how considerate and 
tiresome I shall be. Then you will wish me my humor back again.” 

The winter was past: it was one evening in the early spring, and Caroline, like 
all other persons, had caught a cold. 

“Yes, and in such a degree,” said she, “that I must use sheets, and not pocket- 
handkerchiefs.” 

Moritz was in a bad humor, and vexed himself because Herman, whom he 
was fond of, and who was so good and clever, had got, as Moritz expressed 
himself, one of his Funen grandmothers mad fits. Herman had suddenly ceased 
to study, and would be a painter, or — what he had most at heart — he would go 
to Italy. It is true he had six hundred dollars a year secured to him, but how far 
would that sum go abroad, and what was his future life likely to be if his 
grandmother disinherited him? 


“T have preached to him,” said Moritz, “but it is of no avail. Everything is in 
readiness for his departure. And it is certainly the General who is so fond of him, 
who has spoken so well of him to the King, and got permission for him to go 
with the frigate which sails to-morrow for the Mediterranean. He will quite spoil 
his future prospects! spoil everything with his grandmother. But it is some of her 
nature that is coming out, and I have told him so.” 

“T am not the cause of it,” said Caroline; “you must not look so angrily at me. 
If it be from an unfortunate love to me, then it is you yourself who are the cause; 
why has he been allowed to see me, and learned to know my matchless 
amiability?” 

Moritz looked gravely at her, on account of this jest, now that he was in such 
low spirits; she smiled, and imprinted a kiss on his brow. “Do not take it so 
seriously to heart,” said she; “of what use can it be if I were also to sit and hang 
my head down? One must suffer and one must die, is what I always say.” 

Herman was to go on board this very evening; he had prepared himself very 
quietly for his voyage during the few last weeks. We will not describe his leave- 
taking of his friends; the few he has he hastens away from as if he were going on 
a journey for two or three days. We will not look into the pain which dwells 
within him. Who misses him here? who thinks of him when, in the early 
morning hour, they weigh anchor in the roads? — not Clara, — no, Caroline 
Heimerant. She thinks of his sorrows, thinks of the beautiful Clara, and excuses 
her; one can love but one, and she loves Count Frederick. 

No one speaks more about Herman; but of the first violets and of the storks 
that had come; of the new operas that would still be performed before the close 
of the season. The summer comes, the harvest succeeds, and the year’s wheel 
has revolved once more since the four friends sat together in rain and storm, with 
full glasses, and adopted their little daughter. We will turn the year’s wheel four 
times more, and Clara is a countess; Holger is attached to the embassy in 
Stockholm; and Moritz, — yes, Moritz, he is also gone; he has got a living at 
Halligers, on the coast of Slesvig; he has now been there full six months, and in 
the approaching harvest will come to fetch his bride. She is the only one of our 
acquaintances who still remains in Copenhagen, pretty, lively, and jesting as 
ever. She has borrowed a lover in Moritz’s absence, she says; “quite a little 
one!” it is a child, a boy four years of age, Moritz’s sister’s son. The mother is a 
widow, and has gone to Jutland this summer; the little fellow does not miss her, 
for he clings with his whole heart to Caroline. “She does not know how to talk to 
children!” said Moritz frequently, thereby showing how little he knew about 
them. Children are most amused with new expressions, and being spoken to in 
an unusual manner. She was just as zealous in painting the boy’s top and 


fastening the lash to his whip as she was in sewing for her approaching marriage. 
If she fell short of stories, she took “The Advertiser” and read for him, with a 
strong emphasis and pleasure, all the dishes that it was stated one could get at the 
dining-rooms, and every dish was for the little boy, as the most beautiful strophe 
in a poem is for us. The same paper in which she read to him ended its service as 
a three-cornered hat, or a boat, in which he could sail over and fetch Moritz. 

She dressed herself and the boy out, and then they formed a tableau, and no 
one saw it except Ragatzo, the old dog, and he was so fat and lazy, so unsuited to 
play with, that he lay down to rest, even when the sword was bound round his 
body, and he, Caroline, and the little boy, were to play a band of robbers. These 
plays often caused her to sit up long after midnight, but then her fingers plied the 
needle quicker, and the scissors too; there was both woolen and linen in 
preparation for the parsonage at the Halligers. At the same time, she managed 
the house for her father, with one girl. Everything went on well; there was time 
both to play and jest, at least so it appeared. The autumn came, and the little 
boy’s mother, Hedevig, was to come in the course of a fortnight, but Moritz was 
expected still earlier. Two evenings before his arrival, the little boy was taken ill, 
very ill, and Caroline sat up with him, and nursed him; she was unceasing in her 
attentions to him. The doctor could not as yet say what ailed the child. He would 
always have Caroline with him; she sat up with him again the next night: it was 
typhus. The doctor had just pronounced this to be the child’s illness when Moritz 
arrived. He was to remain some weeks, then the marriage was to take place, and 
directly afterwards he was to depart with his fair bride to the Halligers, by the 
foaming Baltic. The joy of meeting was mutual; they were both afflicted on 
account of the little boy, whose mother was absent, and whose only joy he was. 

The child’s bed stood in Caroline’s chamber, for she could not leave the sick 
boy; she also was attacked, and lay suffering when they bore the little child, as a 
corpse, out of her chamber. 

Moritz had come with his heart full of summer’s pleasures; for months and 
weeks these days had shone before him as the days of happiness, and now he sat 
beside — perhaps a deathbed. It was a wet, raw night, one of the coldest that the 
autumn had yet brought with it; the windows stood open, and the little dead boy 
lay in an adjoining room. Caroline had fallen asleep with her head on Moritz’s 
arm; he could not find in his heart to withdraw it, although it pained him. Her 
long hair had fallen down over her forehead, and a hectic flush stained her 
cheeks. It was quite still, and in the middle of the night, when the door of the 
room in which the little dead boy lay sprang suddenly open. At any other time 
there would have been nothing striking in it; the door had often sprung open in 
this way, but that it should occur this night was somewhat strange. The lamp was 


placed so that the light should not fall on the face of the sufferer, and it now cast 
its whole light on the face of the dead child, which lay there clothed in white, 
and with a wreath of flowers around its head. Caroline opened her eyes at that 
moment, and gazed on it. “Yes, I knew well that he was dead,” she said, in a low 
voice. “I shall also die, but do not grieve for me. I once thought it would be so 
terrible, but now I do not think it at all so. I can even bear the thought that you 
remain behind; it seems to me as if I shall only say good-night to you; we shall 
see each other to-morrow, — then I shall not fail to joke with you, but now I 
cannot: good night!” and she laid her head down again. 

It was so still in the chamber — so raw and cold. A bird screamed in the 
garden. Was it death’s bird? In the adjoining chambers there lay two dead bodies 
— the little boy’s and Caroline Heimerant’s. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CHAMBER. 


COUNT FREDERICK and Clara, who had now been married a year, returned 
just at this time from Paris and Switzerland. Frederick heard of Moritz’s 
misfortune with much sorrow and sympathy, and begged him in the most 
pressing terms to come over to him in Funen, and pass some days there; it lay on 
his way home, and the neighborhood and society there would not, as in 
Copenhagen, continually remind him of his loss; his sister, Hedevig, who, after 
the death of her lively little boy, attached herself more closely to her brother, and 
had determined to accompany him to the Halligers, and keep house for him, was 
of course also invited. Moritz accepted the invitation, as he felt a suffering in 
remaining in the Councilor’s house, where the soul, the sunshine, Caroline, was 
present no longer. Besides, he had a great desire to speak with the old Baroness 
about the little girl. Elizabeth was her name; the poor child had no one in the 
world but him to look after her now; and this he felt deeply in his sorrow, for the 
child, now five years of age, had suddenly fallen under the Baroness’s highest 
displeasure, and been sent out of the house for her “cunning,” as it was stated in 
the last letter. 

In order to learn this “cunning,” we will also join the travellers to Funen, and 
even go a few weeks back in time, to the 14th of August, the Baroness’s 
birthday, as it was called, but which in fact it never had been. 

“My birthday was a stupid day,” said she; “I celebrate it very quietly, and no 
one shall know it; but I have looked out the 14th of August as my birthday, for I 
like the look of it in the almanac, and I will make merry on that day.” 

It was whispered about that it was on that day her father, long Rasmus, had 
ridden on the wooden horse: there were also several stories about a little 
chamber that was always kept locked, and only opened once a year, just on that 
very morning, when the old lady went into it; and when she came back she was 
as merry and lively as if she had been drinking a little. 

On the 14th of August all the poor in the neighborhood were assembled at a 
sort of audience; the old lady knew them all by name, and even their whole life 
and history, and after this knowledge they were all rewarded. The great saloon 
was then a perfect bazaar, where she and Madame Krone sat and distributed the 
presents. Every one got something. The married folks, grits, butter, and meal; the 
young girls ribbons, and colored neckerchiefs; the peasant boys, a horse with a 


whistle attached to the tail, and that the old lady herself blew first of all, before 
she delivered it. Several hundred dollars’ worth of things were thus given away. 

Against this time — as early as the month of July — the old lady and 
Madame Krone were always found busily occupied, sewing clothes for the men 
and women, all made after the Baroness’s own orders. 

When they had all got what they were to have, the old lady clapped herself 
and Madame Krone on the shoulder, saying, — 

“See, now, we two have been decent folks. Now I mean to be ‘ her 
ladyship!’” 

And then she dressed herself in her best apparel, and carriages began to roll 
into the court-yard; great and rich guests came to a grand dinner-party, and after 
that was ended, all were obliged to go down into the garden and the adjacent 
wood. 

Every year there was one or the other arrangement made calculated to 
surprise the guests. It was generally a living picture, or tableau, and often 
arranged with picturesque taste and effect. Thus: as a visitor walked in the wood, 
and came where it inclosed a little lake, flames suddenly rose from the surface; a 
few fishermen lay in their boats with outspread nets, others stood in the water up 
to their knees; the women worked, and the children danced about. The whole 
was always performed by the peasantry, who were themselves well-pleased with 
this comedy, as they called it, and besides, they got money for it. Another year, 
when the guests came into a ravine in the wood, they stood in the midst of a 
gypsy camp, where the fire blazed under the large soup-kettle, and the old gypsy 
hag beat the youngest boy with the ladle. After such a tour, they returned to the 
great saloon, where they found everything served up in a festal manner. 

On the table stood an immensely large cake, and in an undefined place in the 
cake there was placed a nut, baked with it; the cake was then divided equally 
amongst the guests, and the one who got the piece wherein the nut lay, was 
called “the second birthday child,” was congratulated, and got a present from the 
lady of the house, which was always bound round with roses gathered from the 
grass-plot in the courtyard, where, as we know, the wooden horse had stood. 

It was just towards evening of the day previous to this festival that the old 
lady was busily engaged in arranging everything in the wood. This time it was to 
be “the Elves’-dance;” it had first been her intention to give “the Greek gods,” 
but Madame Krone had most seriously opposed it, and at last had gained her 
point; for it would have been scandalous, she said, if the old lady had arranged 
the affair with sea-nymphs, as they should have been naked peasant women, who 
waded about in the lake. That they might become ill by performing such a 
comedy moved the Baroness to give up the idea, but not that it could be called 


immoral, “for all virtue was immorality when immoral persons judged it,” said 
the old lady. 

Little Elizabeth, now a girl of five years, a singularly still child, and rather 
naughty, as spoiled children generally become, sat on a stool at some distance 
from Madame Krone and the Baroness, both of whom were busy sewing, as they 
were not quite ready with the presents for the next day. There was a woolen 
under-jacket unfinished for an old and infirm cottager. Elizabeth had her little 
table before her, covered with playthings, but they lay untouched; her doll was 
thrown on the floor, and the child held her hands in her lap, and looked 
thoughtfully before her with her blue eyes. 

“You must not sit and think, Elizabeth,” said the old lady; “let that alone till 
you grow bigger, and if it be sleepiness, why then, to bed. That is the best, too, 
for to-morrow you are to stay up, like a grown-up woman.” 

“O, to-morrow!” exclaimed Elizabeth, lifting her little hands, and then sitting 
again thoughtfully. 

“Tt is all that she sits and thinks about!” said Madame Krone, half aloud. “She 
hears nothing else talked about amongst the servants at this time, and she sees 
how busy we are! Little pitchers have ears as well as large ones: how happy she 
was last year, and the year before; but now she has more understanding.” 

It was the following day that was running in the child’s head, but in another 
way than that which Madame Krone and the old lady supposed; the little ears 
had heard and retained much of what the servants had related. There was more 
wisdom in the old lady’s “you must not sit and think,” than any one imagined. 

Elizabeth must now go to bed. She slept in a little chamber close to Madame 
Krone’s, who led her thither, got her undressed, and to sleep, when the sewing 
began again. At one o’clock, however, all were to go to bed that night. Madame 
Krone looked in to little Elizabeth — there was no one in the bed. She sought for 
her everywhere, sent a message to the kitchen, ordered the servants to search the 
yard and the garden, but Elizabeth was nowhere to be found. Madame Krone 
would, in her anxiety, have gone to the Baroness and told her of it, but stopped, 
turned round, and went down into the servants’ hall, where she gave orders that 
they should all go with lanterns and poles, and search the garden once more — 
but the child was not found. 

It was early morning; the candle was lighted in the old lady’s chamber, who, 
as yet, knew nothing of what had occurred; Madame Krone was on her way to 
her, but stopped, as the old lady had gone to the private room, the secret of 
which Madame Krone did not know, or would not acknowledge that she knew; 
she therefore waited until the old lady’s return. 


There, between four walls, was inclosed the mystery of the house, and the 
whole neighborhood; and this was often and often spoken of amongst the 
servants; little Elizabeth had frequently listened to all this, and when they least 
imagined it, had sat and thought about it. 

Some said that there was nothing in the chamber but a pair of wooden shoes 
and a milking-pail, which her ladyship herself had worn and carried when she 
was a poor peasant-girl, and which, on the occasion of her visits, she put on, 
saying, — 

“So I was, and so I am now!” 

Others said, that she had concealed a little man there in a bottle, who told her 
everything that was to happen during the year. 

Elizabeth thought of nothing else but to get into the chamber and see what 
was there. The key, which she knew lay in the little casket on the drawers, she 
had taken and very cunningly put down into her stocking. As soon as she was in 
bed and Madame Krone gone, she got up again, put on her shoes, lighted the 
candle at the night-lamp, and crept along the passage where the door was. She 
succeeded in opening it directly, and, with the candle in her hand, she now stood 
in the little semicircular tower-chamber. There was nothing to be seen but a large 
old portrait of a man, placed in the middle of the chamber, on a board which lay 
over some rotten wooden piles that appeared to have been pulled up out of the 
earth. He had on a very large peruke, a red vest and coat, and exhibited a very 
angry face. Elizabeth looked into every corner to see if she could not find the 
bottle with the little man in, or at least the wooden shoes and the milk-pail; but 
there was nothing at all to be found, and therefore she was going to creep away 
just as stealthily as she had come, but the door had fallen to, the key was outside, 
and she could not, or did not understand how to open it. She put the candle down 
on the floor, and pushed against the door with hands and feet, but it was of no 
use: she was about to cry, but restrained her tears by force. She looked at the old 
portrait; the full light of the candle fell on it, and she felt the most terrible dread; 
she fancied that the picture became living; the tears streamed out of her eyes; she 
shouted aloud, but at the same moment she remembered the old lady, and, 
through fear of her, became suddenly still, and seized the candle again, but it fell 
out of her hands, and was extinguished, the long red wick alone showing where 
it lay. She tried to blow it into a flame again, as she had seen the servants do, but 
in vain. Her improper conduct, which she well understood, and now the 
darkness, and the mysterious chamber — everything shook her with terror. The 
chambermaid Trina, who was to go shortly to Copenhagen to be married to her 
sweetheart the shoemaker, had told many stories, which she called comedies and 
ballets, one of them in particular, about Ralph Bluebeard, was very shocking. He 


had murdered his wives and hidden their bodies in a chamber where no one durst 
come. This story little Elizabeth could not forget, and thought that the chamber 
here was just such a one. She thought of the dead wives, who, as Trina had said, 
danced in their white gowns, and the little child sobbed aloud, crept further and 
further up into a corner, and as she began to be cold, she drew her little bed- 
gown up over her head, sat thus, and fell asleep. 

It was not daybreak, when the old Baroness was up; she missed the key 
directly, and to her amazement she found that it was in the door. Scarcely 
knowing what she did, she pushed the door open with such violence that 
Elizabeth woke up and stared around her. 

The old lady looked about her, and when she discovered the child, she started 
back, uttering a strange short scream. Her face was distorted, and she seized the 
child by the arm with the violence of one insane. 

“Vagrant!” she muttered, “a key robber!” and she dragged Elizabeth before 
the picture; here she raised her arm to strike her, but suddenly stopped, and 
looked at that portrait with a disturbed countenance; the light at this moment fell 
full on the face of the portrait. 

“No, thou” said she to the picture, “thou shalt not see even a guilty child 
punished! — ride on thy horse!” and then, like one deranged, she spat on the 
portrait of him who had kicked her mother, struck herself with the whip, and 
made her father ride, for derision and contempt, on the wooden horse, which 
now stood here, a worm-eaten, rotten piece of frame-work, the pedestal for the 
portrait. It was the wicked lord of the manor, her husband’s father’s portrait, 
with the remains of the wooden horse that was kept here. 

Elizabeth cried and sobbed. 

“Silence!” shouted the old Baroness; “you are bad, wicked; you would lurk 
and watch, would you! you are, or may be, everything that is bad, — and out of 
my house you shall go!” 

She dragged her along with her and locked the door. Elizabeth, pale as death, 
stared at her with tearful eyes, whilst all her limbs shook with terror and cold 
fits. 

“T am firm even when I would be bad!” muttered the old woman, and burst 
into a violent fit of weeping. 

Madame Krone came up just then. 

The Baroness pointed to the child. 

“Away with that creature — away! to bed — to bed! — don’t look at me — 
away!” and she pushed the little girl away from her, then hastened into her room, 
threw herself into a chair, and wept bitterly, whilst all her limbs trembled. 


At once she sprang up again, clutched the key to the secret chamber fast in 
her hand, made a step towards the door, but stopped again. 

“No,” said she, “I have seen him — I have insulted him!” and she rested her 
hand on the table, and was standing thus when Madame Krone came. 

Elizabeth should be sent out of the house that very day, said the old Baroness; 
Madame Krone might give her to some peasants, put her in the pig-sty, or do 
what she liked with her; and that day they should write to the clergyman to 
whom the yearly account had been sent. “It has been all jest and nonsense that he 
has had before, now he shall have earnest,” said she; and her will was a fixed 
and determined one. 

Madame Krone was obliged to send Elizabeth away to the old clerk of the 
parish. Trina, who knew so many comedies and ballets, had, in the name of 
Madame Krone, to put all in order, and it was a very affecting business for her, 
as she was fond of little Elizabeth; and “however much good there might be in 
her ladyship, she was, to say the least, unreasonable,” said Trina; “nay, at times, 
the Baroness is just as if she were mad. God forgive me my sins for saying so!” 

Whilst Trina went with Elizabeth to the old clerks, the feast for the peasants 
began. The old lady gave out the presents to them; but the peasant children, who 
were always accustomed to hear her jest with them when she handed the 
presents over to them, got to-day serious admonitions and reprimands. 

“Her ladyship is not in right sorts to-day,” said they. But the great guests who 
came afterwards observed nothing of this — she was then mirth itself. No one 
asked after little Elizabeth, who sat still and dreaming in the clerk’s house, with 
the honest, but highly superstitious old folks. Trina wept; Madame Krone was 
silent, but she thought so much the more. 


CHAPTER X. 


A VISIT TO THE CLERKS HOUSE. 


TWO months had nearly passed away since the above event, and during all that 
time Elizabeth had remained with the clerk and his wife. It was at this time that 
Moritz, with his sister Hedevig, came to Funen; he would himself speak with the 
old lady, and know how matters actually stood with the child, for it was not 
possible to calculate what that strange old woman might get into her head. 
Hedevig, who was quite absorbed by the loss of her little son, saw, as a mother, 
her own child in every little one, and therefore heard, with the greatest 
sympathy, what was related about Elizabeth, who was now at the clerk’s, a very 
honest old couple, and the willing receptacles of every superstition. 

Hedevig determined to accompany her brother to the old Baroness’s, not to 
visit her, but in order to learn what sort of folks the clerk and his wife were, and 
to see how the child was taken care of. 

The honest old clerk was called Mr. Katrineson; and by that name we may 
understand that he was from the little island of Oro, where the unusual custom 
exists, that the sons generally take their mother’s name, when she has been well 
known as a clever woman. Thus the clerk was called Katrineson after his 
mother, whose name was Katrine. His wife was also from Oro, somewhat 
younger than her husband, of a ‘ very lively disposition, and highly industrious: 
it was particularly on account of this last quality, that Madame Krone was fond 
of her. Madame Katrineson made excellent soup of hips and elder-berries; her 
tea was native manufacture, a composition of marsh-marigolds and millefoil. 
Her coffee was mixed with chickory-root from the fields, and cleared with dried 
flounder-skin. No one had better starch than she had; the potatoes were riven on 
the grater, and the refuse was washed again and again, until the white starch lay 
on the linen to be bleached in the sun. — 

But all the superstition from Oro, as it is there reflected from the whole 
country, was, as we have said, removed with the good couple into the clerk’s 
little dwelling, which was very comfortable and cleanly, but presented an 
appearance of all these amulets that the peasant has against superstition. On the 
threshold of the door there was a horseshoe nailed fast, with, the open part 
outwards, so that no wher-wolf or sprite could slip in. The parlor, which was in 
all other respects extremely neat and clean, had a ceiling that quite shone with 
what the peasant’s call “the herring’s soul,” a long shining part of the herring, 


which is always taken out and thrown up against the ceiling where it remains 
hanging, and insures the party who eats against fever during the whole of that 
year, “the cold one,” as it is called. St. John’s wort grew in the crevices of the 
beams, and prophesied a long life to the old couple. 

Mr. Katrineson was a round, little person, — the Baroness called him an 
apple-dumpling with legs; his wife, on the contrary, was the type of scragginess, 
fine and slender: in her youth she had lost one of her eyes, and, in order to hide 
this want, she always wore a false lock of hair over it, but this on account of its 
immense size, and the awkwardness of its arrangement always drew attention to 
it. Besides the married couple, there were in the room, when Moritz and Hedevig 
entered, little Elizabeth and the chambermaid Trina, who, in a couple of days, 
was to go to Copenhagen to become the shoemaker’s wife. She was 
immoderately fond of the little girl, to whom she had told ballets and operas, 
both Ralph Bluebeard and Cinderella, and had sung so many songs for. Trina 
knew a great number, and had a clear, strong voice. She would now, however, 
see her sweet little Elizabeth once more, to whom she had brought with her, as a 
remembrance of herself, a printed song-book, — that out of which Trina had so 
often sung, — and in which she had written on the binding, “To little Elizabeth, 
from her affectionate servant, Trina, betrothed to the master-shoemaker, 
Hansen.” 

As soon as she saw Mr. Moritz’s sister, she exclaimed: — 

“Good God, madame, is it you!” This exclamation showed a sort of earlier 
acquaintance in Copenhagen. 

“Tt is many years since we met,” said Hedevig; I really thought you had gone 
on the stage.” 

“Much water has run into the sea since that time,” said Trina; “it was no place 
for me, as Hansen also said, — there may be very decent, honest persons there; 
but appearances, madame! it is that one looks at!” 

Moritz explained to the old folks who he was, on what occasion he had come, 
and that he would go up to the manor to speak with the Baroness. 

“Tt is kind of you,” said Madame Katrineson: “for what is to become of the 
child? With our best will we could not keep her, — we are old folks, and good as 
‘Lizabeth is, she is hard to master: a compliant child she is not, and at times, 
when she sits alone, and stares with those strange eyes (here the old woman 
spoke in a lower tone), one would think the child did not belong to Christian 
persons, though her body is very regularly shaped.” 

Moritz answered what he could answer, and then set off to the old lady’s. 
Hedevig stayed at the clerk’s; her old acquaintance with Trina was a point of 


attraction. Madame Katrineson went to fetch the coffee-can which, on account of 
Trina’s visit, had been set on the fire. 

“Have you been on the stage?” asked Madame Katrineson, as she stood a 
long time and thought of what she had just before heard. Trina blushed, laughed, 
and nodded. 

“That certainly you never have,” thought Mr. Katrineson. 

“T never liked to speak about it, and Hansen desired me not to do so. I have — 
that is to say when I was a little child — been. ‘the god of love,’ with wings, and 
spangles on my shoes. Yes, they even applauded me. I was with the dancers, ran 
about the whole day up in the dancing-school, and had to go to the baker’s, and 
buy buns for the ballet-dancers. Alas! it was a miserable life; there is much 
chicanery in it, and appearances were always, at least at that time, against 
dancing; and appearances it is that one looks at. When I became older, and 
Hansen was a journeyman, and courted me, he told me that it was so much 
against his wish that I should go and spring about there; and the dancing-master 
always scolded so much, and set me amongst the last, so I went into service — it 
is now eight years since. The Baroness here has been a good mistress to me, for 
she is good, however strange she can be. Now Hansen has become a master, and 
if I do not live as I have been used to live here at the manor, I shall at least have 
my own house, for he is a good man I shall have for a husband, and one I am 
really fond of! and I shall be free from the world’s talk — for appearances, Mr. 
Katrineson! it is every one’s, and particularly every woman’s character!” 

That Trina should have danced with spangles on her shoes and wings on her 
shoulders, made a strange effect on Mr. Katrineson. He had stepped some paces 
backward, his hands folded involuntarily, and he looked at her with a sad and 
sorrowful expression. Little Elizabeth, on the contrary, went straight up to Trina, 
laid her elbows in her lap, and looked up in her face without removing her eyes. 

“May God grant you happiness in the married state,” said Hedevig; “you are a 
good girl, and that theatre-life is a heavy road: the world likes best to speak ill!” 

“No one escapes,” said Trina, “not even Hansen; but that makes no difference 
to me, I know him, and people look differently inwards to what they do 
outwards. Now, there is my lady, the Baroness: — they laugh at her many call 
her mad, and yet she is wiser and better than most! There is a good principle in 
her, hard as she is towards little Elizabeth — who has been a very naughty 
child,” she added, and looked as severe she could at the little girl, but only for a 
moment; then kissed her brow and stroked her curls. 

“Had you nothing else on but shoes and wings, when you danced?” asked 
Elizabeth, who seemed to have remained with all her thoughts fixed on that 
point, as the most interesting in the whole of Trina’s conversation. 


Madame Katrineson now came, with her bright, polished coffee-can; cups, 
saucers, and slop-basin were set out; Katrineson drew his chair nearer, and gave 
Trina a piece of paper. 

“T did not know,” said he, “that you had been a dancer, or else I would have 
added one pious verse more, because it has fared as well as it has with you. It is 
a song for you; you can sing it at the wedding; you can read it, just as you like, 
for I have composed it.” 

The verses were set to a psalm tune, and the words were as melancholy, as if 
they were intended for an execution. Katrineson read what he had written, and 
wept at the second verse; then Trina wiped her eyes also, and afterwards the 
others did the same. 

“T don’t think that the parson could write them better,” said Madame 
Katrineson, and she looked proudly at her husband. 

“Had you nothing else on but shoes and wings when you danced?” asked 
Elizabeth again. 

“Don’t look with such eyes, little ‘Lizabeth!” exclaimed Madame Katrineson; 
“you sit down to your doll;” and she drew the child away from Trina, for, as she 
said to her husband, “She set up grandmother eyes.” 

“Grandmother’s!” repeated Trina, and shook hands with Katrineson once 
more for the pretty melancholy song. 

“That is our way of speaking: we have it from Oro. Katrineson’s grandmother 
was made blind by the elves: did you never know that?” — 

“She could not see,” said her husband, “and yet it looked as if she could, and 
little ‘Lizabeth has often such eyes. 

“Grandmother was a midwife in Dunkjer on Oro; she was fetched to the elf- 
queen, who was in labor, and she got some salve to rub the elf-child’s eyes with; 
some of it stuck to her fingers when she came out of the hill, and she happened 
to rub her own eyes with it: then she was clear-sighted; she saw the little elves 
swarm forth in the rye-field, and cut the ears off the stalk. 

““What are you doing there?’ said she. 

“Then they all screamed out, — 

“* Tf you can see, you shall see!’ and then they blew her eyes out Certain it 
is,” he added, “that as long as I can remember, she was blind; but now and then 
there came a lustre on the gray-blue dead eyes, and then it seemed as if she could 
see; and it was for all the world just as ‘Lizabeth looks at times, when she does 
not say a word.” 

“Yes, if it were not Madame Krone who had spoken for her, we should not 
have had that child,” said the clerk’s wife. “I wish all was well again, and that 


she was up again at the manor and not here in the house; does she look like a 
Christian child?” 

“She thrives, but she is skin and bone; eats as much as three, and has such a 
memory that it is enough to terrify one; and that is not the worst of all!” 

“She is clear, clear-sighted,” repeated Katrineson, and continued, as Hedevig 
shook her head: “TI shall give you ocular demonstration, madame. She was with 
me in the church-yard last night: it was clear moonlight, ‘ What is that there?’ 
said she to me, and pointed to the church-wall. I looked, and it appeared to me to 
be her shadow and mine. ‘It is surely my horse,’ said she; then I thought of the 
hell-horse, thought of what eyes she had, and that she could see better than I, and 
I sang a psalm aloud, when I felt that she trembled like an aspen leaf.” — 

“You have frightened the child,” said Hedevig; “there is no hell-horse; who 
believes such things?” 

“That do I!” said Madame Katrineson, “and so did my father too, for he knew 
the hell-horse, knew him better than you or I. My father was a watchman in 
Areskj6bing, and he saw the hell-horse hobble away every night on his three legs 
from the church-yard to the place where one was to die. Once he went straight 
towards our house, where my mother and I lay — it is true, every word I tell 
you. ‘ Ho, ho!’ said my father, ‘don’t go there,’ and then he named our Lord’s 
name; but the hell-horse is surely a spirit, though it goes our Lord’s errands, and 
therefore it continued to go straight towards the house; then my father set off 
after it, and sprang at once on its back. My father was a courageous man, and as 
he sat on the hell-horse he had it in his power: he held his mace before him, and 
rode so that the horse clattered on. He ran straight up to the town-hall, where 
there was a large tree, and he bound the hell-horse fast to it, for it wanted to get 
away but it could not, and my father stood and looked at it, and saw that, as the 
day broke, the horse became more and more like a mist, and when the sun rose 
there was no horse to be seen, but a long shaving hung to the tree, as if it had just 
been taken off a coffin.” 

“O Jesu, mother!” screamed Madame Katrineson, and let the basin of coffee 
fall, for little Elizabeth stood close up to her, with fixed eyes: it was as if she 
heard with them. 

“Was it that hell-horse we saw last night?” asked the child. 

““Lizabeth will be my death!” said Madame Katrineson; “she is frightful to 
look at.” 

“Poor little thing!” sighed Hedevig, and drew the child towards her; “she has 
an intelligent face; there is something in it, though I know not myself what it is, 
that reminds me of my sweet boy! and he was just her size!” She wiped her eyes 
and looked at Elizabeth. 


Madame Katrineson then confided to Hedevig and Trina, what, as she said, 
was not confided to any one. “This child is not like others. The little innocents 
sleep their sweet sleep at nights, but she there — I have seen it to my horror — 
gets up! she has done it twice, and the last time it was just on the stroke of 
twelve. She went along the floor, right up to the door, and there sat down, and 
drew her night-gown up about her head; ‘‘Lizabeth! in Jesu’s name!’ I shouted, 
and then it fell down as if dead on the floor. Now, I have laid a wet cloth with 
hemp-seed on it, before the bed: if she treads on that then she will turn back 
again; I learned that of grandmother! No, that child is not one of our kind!” 

“She never walked in her sleep at the manor,” said Trina, in the most positive 
manner, and she was right; but Madame Katrineson was also right. She had seen 
Elizabeth rise from her bed and go straight up to the door, but the whole was a 
comedy, which Madame Katrineson herself was the cause of; for one night, 
when Elizabeth was awake, she had got up in bed to look at the pendulum of the 
clock, as the moon shone on it, and Madame Katrineson had said quite aloud: 
“Jesu’s mother! now she is getting up like a ghost!” and this remark had given 
Elizabeth the greatest desire to do so, but as Katrineson himself now awoke also, 
and spoke to her, nothing came of it on that night, but on another. Both husband 
and wife had chatted so much of their foolish nonsense to the poor child, that it 
almost believed itself to be a witch. Elizabeth had never before stared as she did 
now, with her eyes; she heard that they took notice of it, spoke about it, were 
terrified, and all this she found to be very amusing. This was the real state of 
affairs. 

Moritz now returned from his visit to the old Baroness, where, however, 
something had been done. 

“The kernel is good!” said he; “it is as it has come from our Lord, and the 
world has given the shell its color. She is certainly a strange woman!— ‘T will 
give two hundred dollars a year to the child,’ said she; ‘but it is not for the 
child’s sake, for it is a good-for-nothing! but for my conscience, and for that I 
will pay two hundred dollars! When Elizabeth is fourteen years old, then that is 
over, and she must provide for herself, and I know I have paid my entrance 
money for the “Lying Comedy” her father told us!’ The woman is singular,” he 
continued, “but she is better than she wishes to appear, and better than the world 
sees.” 

“Yes, if people only knew each other,” said Trina, “they would not judge as 
they do.” 

The clerk and his wife would not keep Elizabeth, not for twice two hundred 
dollars! Where should the child be sent to? Madame Katrineson thought it might 
be a good help to Trina, now that she was to marry, to have the money. 


“Nay, God preserve me!” said Trina; “it would fall heavy on my shoulders if I 
came to be married, and had such a little girl with me — nay, not for all the 
money in the world. Then I might just as well have continued to be a dancer. 
Appearances, Madame Katrineson — it is that one looks at.” 

Hedevig took hold of her brother’s hand. 

“Elizabeth is the same age as my little boy was: she can sit with me as if I had 
him, and I will take her, brother, if you have nothing to object.” 

Moritz looked kindly at his sister, and Elizabeth’s fate was decided — she 
should accompany them to the Halligers. 

“Farewell,” said Trina, and kissed the child once more, and begged her to 
take good care of the song-book she had given her. Elizabeth hung round her 
neck, cried, and then asked her, for the third time, “Had you only shoes and 
wings on?” 

“Are you still thinking of that?” said Trina. “Alas! I was dressed like the 
angels on the stage, and they have clothes that look as if they had no clothes on.” 

“Tt is appearance,” she was going to say, but did not; she kissed Elizabeth, 
kissed Madame Katrineson, and shook hands with all the others. 

“Now be a good child,” said she; “and if you ever come to Copenhagen, 
Hansen shall make you a pair of red boots, and you shall go with me to the 
theatre to see ‘Cinderella’ or ‘ Bluebeard you sweet child — perhaps we may 
never see each other again! I thought that you would grow up in the good old 
manor-house, and live to close the old lady’s eyes! You are now more deserted 
than even I was; and you are to go a long way off! — so far — so far!” 

Moritz clapped her on the shoulder. 

“T am glad to see that there is one who is fond of the little thing. May God let 
me cause the good that is in her to thrive well!” 

“Yes, she also, little soul!” said Trina, “she, also, your Reverence, has 
appearances already against her.” 

She nodded, kissed Elizabeth and Madame Katrineson once more, then shook 
hands again with the others, and went — to be married to her Hansen. 

Hedevig took little Elizabeth by the hand, imprinted a kiss on her brow, and 
promised in her heart, “I will be to her a good mother, for his sake whom our 
Lord took unto Himself;” and the child looked with its intelligent eyes on the 
new mother — the real one had lain many years already in her grave; no one 
knew the place, and the grass grew high above it. Her eyes were filled with tears, 
but they were for Trina, who was to be, though no one thought of that, a mother 
to Elizabeth — a refuge, the only one in her abandonment “Thus we do not see it 
now, for appearances — yes, it is appearances one looks at!” said Trina. 

(TWO BARONESSES NOVEL) 


But we will now travel with Moritz, Hedevig, and little Elizabeth over to the 
Halligers — the peaceful islands in the stormy North Sea. 


CHAPTER XI. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT DAGEBOL. 


AT two o’clock in the morning a large Holstein wicker-wagon well packed with 
baggage drove out of the town of Flensborg; in it sat Moritz, Hedevig, and little 
Elizabeth. They were obliged to start at this time in order to be sure of arriving at 
Dagebol in time for the tide. It was clear moonlight, but cold. They drove at a 
walking pace up the bank, nor did they go much faster when they arrived at the 
top, where the country extended itself in sandy fields and moorlands. A long part 
of the road, which had collected a mass of rain-water, was not at all a road, but a 
canal, through which the horses waded. They afterwards went on through heavy 
sands, seldom passed a house, and still more seldom did they see a church tower; 
the noise of a croaking bird was heard at a distance, otherwise all was 
monotonously silent; not one of the travellers spoke; they each sat buried in their 
own thoughts, and little Elizabeth fixed her eyes on the moon. 

They had sailed in an open boat from Funen to Als, and from the latter place 
had been driven by way of Gravenstein to Flensborg. The beautiful woodlands, 
the alternations of fiords and lakes, high banks, green meadows, and moorlands, 
the different dresses of the people, the strange language, — all these new 
impressions filled little Elizabeth’s mind, whilst they glided unnoticed past 
Moritz and Hedevig, each of whom thought of what they had lost in the world. 

Shortly before daybreak they reached the first baiting-place, which lay in the 
outskirts of a little village. 

Towards morning the air became colder than before. The road-side inn which 
they entered was highly uncomfortable: half emptied tankards and glasses stood 
on the table in the guests’ room; a tallow candle with a long snuff burnt in an 
iron candlestick; the floor was thickly strewn with wet sand. The girl, who 
should have put life into the whole, stood half asleep, with her clothes thrown 
loosely about her, and took several letters up from the floor, where they had 
fallen down; every one of them as clumsily sealed as they were folded. They 
were all sent as occasion offered, that is to say, with the butcher or peasants who 
came into the place; piled up in the window, where every one could read the 
address as he passed by. Every letter now remained here, and waited for him to 
whom it was addressed, or till an acquaintance of his should come that way, and 
thus, frequently after several weeks and days, it might arrive at its destination. 
The snail-like mode of this reciprocal transmission of letters seemed to be 


imparted to all the inmates of the house that morning. To get a fire made, and a 
basin of warm ale and eggs prepared, seemed as if it would make such ah inroad 
on time that they determined to put it off until they arrived at the next baiting- 
place. The horses had been foddered, and the driver promised that they should 
now go briskly forward, though they could not do so when they got into the 
Marskland, as the roads there were almost impassable, he said, and the horses 
would sink down to the girths. Nevertheless he thought he could bring them to 
do two miles an hour! 

The clouds became redder, the moon paler, and the daylight came: they saw 
the birds above them and on the wayside, the sheep on the moors, and at length a 
few men here and there on the road, the majority on horseback, and also women. 

“Moritz, the day will be fine,” began Hedevig, as if driven to speak by seeing 
the awakening life around her. “Every morning is in fact a repetition of the 
creation, just as the Bible tells us it was. First we see the air, then the water; the 
plants next appear, then the birds of the air and the beasts of the field; and lastly, 
man!” 

“Certainly,” said Moritz; “Moses’s Bible was God’s great nature. He read it 
in the desert; from that he got as much wisdom as from the wise men of Egypt, 
and the sagas his own people gave him.” — 

Moritz again sat silent, and looked contemplative. Hedevig would have 
spoken but stopped; the driver took his post-horn, and blew it as miserably as he 
could, though it was not his intention. 

“T understand German,” cried little Elizabeth, when she heard the children 
speak at the next baiting-place. “I understand almost every word.” 

And she did so, for it was Danish she heard. Here in the whole district, from 
Flensborg towards the Marskland, the language is Danish, German, and Frisian; 
the three languages are mixed with each other. The Frisian prevails in the 
Marskland, where the Frisians dwell, that ancient people whom Herodotus and 
Xenophon mention as having emigrated from Persia. 

The flat, green Marskland lay extended before them; the long, still canals, 
had, from the continued rain, overflowed, and the whole district lay under water. 

Groups of sheep appeared on the higher situated green spots, to which the 
shepherd was obliged to wade; the peasants walked knee-deep in the water, and 
cut the unripe corn. The roads here extend in all directions on raised dikes of 
equal height, over marsh and meadow, like an intersecting railway; the traveller 
on seeing them is led to think of a railway, but with the same disappointed 
feeling as the caravans in the desert see in the fata morgana lakes and woods, 
where they know that it is but the desert sand, The whole dikes were so neck- 
breaking, full of ruts, and muddy, that they could not properly be called roads; 


the horses were every moment in danger of breaking their legs; and where the 
travellers met others in wagons, it was really a work of skill to pass one another 
without being upset into the water or a bean-field. The few villages generally lie 
with all the houses in a row along the dikes, from which cause they assume an 
extensive and considerable appearance; all the houses are built of stone from the 
foundation, with large thoroughfares, whence the smoke escapes through the 
large open gateway. 

Houseleek and creeping plants flourished on the moss-grown roof. The whole 
made that lively, touching impression which the home of our childhood always 
makes on elderly persons. Moritz and Hedevig were, as we know, from 
Marskland, from the Holstein part, near Itzeho, where the land and buildings 
gave tokens of greater wealth than that district of country in the Slesvig part, 
which the brother and sister now passed through, — a remark which they also 
made in silence. But yet it was the character of their native home they saw; it 
was that of the well-known houses without chimneys, with their gables towards 
the wayside, and with the broad, open gateway, through which one could see 
into the room, kitchen, and stable. How often had not Moritz and Hedevig, when 
they were children, sat and played in the open gateway, and watched the 
swallow as it flew in and out of the room, where it also had its nest and its little 
ones. The brother and sister had both the same thoughts at this moment, but they 
did not express them. 

They now went forward at the rate of four miles an hour; the poor horses 
reeked and strained themselves; a thick, damp fog rolled on towards them; it was 
“the shrew,” as it is called; its bitter cold taste forced its way into their mouths 
and eyes, and they soon came into a cloud, which was so thick and opaque, that 
almost every one, whether riding or driving, who came past them, had nearly run 
against the horses. 

It will scarcely be possible to get from the continent to the islands to-day, 
and, in all probability, they will have to pass the night in Dagebdl, the little ferry 
place whence one crosses over to Fohr. 

It is not twenty years since that there was not, in many of the Danish towns, a 
single house that could properly be called an inn, or public-house. The traveller 
was obliged to apply to one or another tradesman, who had a spare room and 
would not refuse to be paid for its use; it was usually the apothecary or shop- 
keeper. The unknown guest had a place at the family table, where the mistress of 
the house counted, and accurately remembered, how many pieces of bread and 
butter, bread and cheese, or bread and meat, or whatever it might be, that he ate, 
that she might put it down to the account afterwards. That custom belonged to 


what people in our convenient, well-managed times, call “that period’s prose in a 
traveller’s life,” but which one ought to be glad is now past. 

Now, in Dagebol there was neither apothecary nor shopkeeper to resort to, 
but, on the contrary, a wealthy Marsk-land farmer, a genuine Frisian, proud and 
selfish, a monarch in his own house, and fully persuaded in his own mind that 
Dagebol was the first town within a circle of several miles. 

Dagebol lies close up to the dikes, which protect it and the neighborhood 
against the inroads of the German ocean off the coast of Jutland. 

The wagon jolted along over the terrible stone bridge, and at last stopped 
before the inn, if one may venture to give the farm-house that name. 

A tall, broad-shouldered man appeared in the door-way, and looked at them, 
but without saying “good-day;” he seemed vexed at seeing strangers whom he 
did not expect This was the landlord himself. 

Moritz and Hedevig bade him “good-day,” but got no answer. “We should 
like to have all these things under cover!” said they. — 

“Why, then, see to get them under,” answered the landlord, and he turned 
round and walked in again. 

Whilst the driver took the horses from the wagon, which had to stand before 
the house with all its baggage, — and where it in fact stood safe enough, — 
Moritz, with his sister and little Elizabeth, entered the room. It was pretty well 
filled with strangers, hot, and uncomfortable: near the stove, which was 
remarkable for its size, and its bright brass ball, and was besides hung round 
with half-wet linen that hung like banners in a sepulchral chapel, sat some 
women with large men’s hats on, of fine felt, and two girls from Fohr, with 
silver plates, and large silver buttons in their bodice: colored handkerchiefs 
hung, turban-like, about their plaited hair. 

The landlord had again taken his place at the end of the table, where all his 
attention appeared to be turned to the man by his side, a heavy person in a thick 
red flannel underjacket, and whose waistcoat was so covered with small buttons 
in several rows, that it looked like the breast of a hussar’s uniform. A blue 
woolen neckerchief hung loosely around his throat, and large gold rings, such as 
the women wear, were in his ears: his hands were remarkably large and red, 
everything about him was colossal, but his voice, on the contrary, was fine as a 
woman’s; and he stirred the contents of his tankard with a bone spoon: this was 
the rich horse-dealer, Petters, who was on his way to T6nningen. 

No one made a place for Moritz and his sister; it seemed as if they took no 
notice whatever of them; Moritz turned to the right and to the left, and as the 
door to the next room stood open, and which led to the kitchen, where any one 
could hear that something was frying in the pan, he walked in, followed by 


Hedevig and Elizabeth: he addressed himself directly to the mistress of the 
house, who seemed to be very busy, and looked angry and proud. 

“T am the clergyman from the Halligers,” said he. 

“Yes, I know you well enough,” she replied sulkily. “You have been here 
twice before; one cannot move about in one’s own house.” 

Moritz patiently held his tongue. Hedevig, however, entered cunningly into 
conversation about all the trouble that the woman must have, all the great toil 
and drudgery that there must be in such a house, whereby she at length brought 
her into a milder humor, so that she allowed them to have a small chamber, and 
that too with a bed in it. This latter was quite characteristic: the head-piece was 
the half of the rudder of a stranded ship, and the foot-piece was real mahogany, 
with carved figures on it; it was a door which the sea had cast up, and which now 
served to shut in the legs of the sleeper: the walls were white and bare, and there 
was wet sand on the floor; this was the whole furniture. 

After having taken off a great part of their travelling clothes, and, as they 
called it, put themselves a little in order, which, with Moritz, consisted in 
brushing his coat, and with Hedevig in tying her cap-strings afresh, and 
arranging her hair, they determined to return to the large room, where one end of 
the table was laid out for them. 

The horse-dealer, Petters, with his fine, screaming, female voice, was the first 
and loudest speaker, and the subject they were discussing was one that, 
according to his calling, one would least have imagined — namely, baptism; that 
is to say, concerning christening the old church bells, when there were present 
both godfathers and a godmother, who, it was said, bore the bell, just as they 
bear a child; and about this same godmother Mr. Petters related a very curious 
story, which was more broad than witty, and which he, like all garrulous 
persons, when they find their tales are well received, related again to the same 
listeners, and now repeated for the third time, as Moritz, Hedevig, and Elizabeth 
entered. 

The rumbling of a wagon outside gave tokens of new guests, but the landlord 
sat still, and Mr. Petters raised his voice, for the story was to be finished. 

Two persons wrapped up in seal-skin travelling-cloaks now entered the room. 
They were Vomme Leyson, the old commander, as he was called, and his wife. 
These were the two personages of most importance that Moritz had in his whole 
parish, and his most intimate acquaintances. As soon as the landlord saw who 
they were, he rose up from his chair, as they were persons of consequence, and 
then sat down again. Mr. Petters made his compliments in an equally polite way, 
and was quite pleased, as he laughed at the Greenland dress. The married couple 
were on their way home from Husum, where their only living son, “who had 


been so stupid as to study,” so the commander said, was now a town judge, and 
had just married, and at the wedding the parents were obliged to be present, or 
else they would not have left their island. 

“We were made much of,” said the old woman; “honored: I was like a queen! 
and such a table as there was! but they didn’t understand how to stuff the capons, 
and that my son said.” 

“And there is our parson,” cried the commander, as he saw Moritz; 
“welcome! welcome! — well, where is the wife? — where is the lady of 
Halliger-parsonage? I shall make a little party for her to-morrow! But can I 
appear before her for the first time in this costume? and you, mother!” — 

Moritz pressed his hand, and in a few words told him his great loss, and 
presented him to his sister and little Elizabeth. The commander’s smiling face 
became serious and perplexed. Without saying a word, he threw his arms round 
Moritz’s neck and kissed him, then withdrew from the room with his wife, who 
uttered a sorrowful cry. They went into the next room, where they threw off their 
seal-skin cloaks, which the commander himself had brought from Greenland, 
and which on their journey to Hobro had proved of much use. 

When they returned to the great room, Madame Leyson shook hands with 
Hedevig, kissed little Elizabeth, and related what she had lost in this world. The 
sea had taken all her sons but one—” my judge,” as she called him; and then she 
had a grandson, Elimar, her heart’s pride, the finest boy, the wisest child: this 
was the grandmother that spoke; he also was now out “on the wide sea, or down 
in it” — it was his first great voyage to Greenland. “Nay, the land is, however, 
firm ground,” continued the old woman, “and it also gives us good bread, and 
many joys and pleasures. What a house my son has; that was a wedding;” and 
then she was obliged to tell them all about the festivity and about the dancing. 
“Yes,” said she, “my old commander danced too, but I ‘ only went once round; 
these new-fashioned dances are so difficult, and what are they compared to those 
in my grandfather’s time? I remember them still, though I was so little that I had 
to be lifted up in the servant’s arms to see them. My grandfather was always the 
first in the dance at all festivals; he was the king, as it is called. They were all in 
white shirtsleeves; they all had small bells on each leg; and when he had made a 
speech — it was in verse — their legs went and the swords went, for they always 
bore a sword in the dance, and they sprang over it, and they placed them in such 
a position as to form a rose, and then they held it above their shoulders as a 
shield, and the king stood on it, and was lifted above their heads.” 

“What! the town judge!” asked Petters, who had not attended to the 
conversation, and thought that the whole was a description of the wedding-dance 
at Husum. “That was a devil of a dance!” 


“Who talks about the ‘town judge!’” answered Madame Leyson; “I speak of 
old days, of my grandfather, of the old Frisian dancers. Do you think they dance 
nowadays with bells on their legs, or form roses in the dance?” 

‘ “There was meaning in all our old customs,” said the landlord; “there is not 
near so much of what is solemn now as in ancient times. I always liked the old 
dances. Nowadays it is, “swing me here, swing me there’ — it is meaning that’s 
wanting. And then that fine custom at the wedding, that when the young wife 
was led home for the first time to her husband’s house, he drew his sword and 
stuck it into the thatched roof over the door, and let her go in under it: the 
marriage-sword was drawn over her.” 

“Have you now got into that nonsense?” cried a voice from the kitchen; but 
the landlord was not to be put out of his talk, and continued: “and then the old 
Fenstern, which has quite died away, nay, is even forbidden by law.” 

“And I think it ought to be forbidden,” said Moritz; “it appears to me to be 
derogatory to all modesty, to continue such a custom as that.” 

“Tt was highly moral,” said Madame Leyson; “my grandmother was a highly 
moral woman, and she got her husband by the ‘ Fenstern.’ When they knew that 
all were in bed, the young men went each to the house where she lived that he 
would go a-courting to. The chamber windows were, as we know, never 
fastened; the lover went very orderly into the chamber, and sat down by the bed; 
there he could speak the feelings of his heart freely, and if she did not like him, 
she could creep under the bed-clothes as far as she liked, and then he was 
obliged to go his way. I don’t think that this was more shocking than the long 
betrothals, and that eternal kissing which accompanies it in these times; that I 
think immoral. Not one kiss did they get in their night courtships. I know it, for 
my grandmother was a woman of veracity.” 

The conversation thus fell more and more into the old customs and usages of 
the country. Out-of-doors there was still a thick raw sea-mist, and as long as that 
prevailed there could be no thought of crossing the water. At night the moon 
would be up, and it might perhaps get the better of the shrew; the travellers 
were, therefore, obliged to pass the night in Dagebol; and as they knew it they 
drew nearer together: the conversation was about old and modern times. Little 
Elizabeth listened with all the curiosity of a child, but she did not understand the 
language; tired and sleepy, she opened her eyes wider and wider, until they at 
length closed altogether; she slept as soundly as all of us sleep at that age. 

We will also sleep here, and awake again when she first awakes, and that was 
about midnight. She lay on a sack and some clothes, a horse cloth was thrown 
over her, and she was placed close before the bed, with the rudder and door-head 


as a foot-piece, on which Hedevig and Madame Leyson had laid down, half 
undressed, and now they both slept. 

The night had begun to be windy: the fog dispersed and drove in small 
patches past the moon, which shone into the chamber. The child awoke, and at 
the first moment she was terrified on finding herself in a strange place; she rose 
up, and then remembered where she was; looked to the bed to see if Hedevig 
was there, and as she found her and the old lady, who slept very soundly, she 
was quiet. The door out to the side-building kept clattering continually, as every 
gust of wind set it in motion — it was only fastened with a noose of cord. 
Elizabeth now got up; she must know what was the matter with the door; and 
when she got there and touched the cord, the door flew open outwards, as it was 
one of those doors that are more inclined to spring open than remain shut, and 
she fell on her head, but without hurting herself, as there was a good deal of 
straw there. She got up again and looked about her; it was a great barn that she 
had tumbled into. Here stood several wagons, and between these lay something 
that shone in the dark like a star, and on which a ray from the moon fell. What 
could it be? she must know it; she must go up to it; she stood for a moment as if 
debating with herself, then made a brisk step. 

And we will also make one, though only a few hours forward in time. 

It was morning; Hedevig and Madame Leyson were both up, and astonished 
in a high degree, for the child was not to be found, neither in doors nor out. No 
one could give any account of her, and yet many of the folks about the house had 
been up before daylight. The horse-dealer, Petters, had driven southwards before 
daybreak, and the travellers from Fohr had gone off about the same time to 
Tondem. 

Madame Leyson had been awakened shortly before daylight by a loud 
barking that came from the barn close by. The door to their chamber was open, 
she said, and as there was a strong draught, she had got up to lock it, and on that 
occasion she thought that she saw little Elizabeth lying where they had made a 
bed for her; this, however, was not the case, as Elizabeth was then in the barn 
already. They saw that the child must have gone straight from the bed without 
either shoe or frock on, but whither? — she had disappeared! 

“Alas, my own dear Elimar!” sighed Madame Leyson, “God knows where he 
is at this moment, — we can all be lost!” And although there was no reason to 
suppose that Elimar also should have disappeared from the vessel he was with, 
or the vessel with him have foundered, she could not help thinking so, and 
expressing her anxiety, — yet she as quickly spoke consoling and pitying words 
to poor, despairing Hedevig. 


The whole forenoon was passed in searching and inquiries: the brother and 
sister were now deeply affected, — there was nothing more to be done. Another 
day was added to their time of trial. Sorrowfully they entered the boat that was to 
bear them over to Oland. They commissioned the landlord in Dagebol, and the 
revenue officer there, to question every stranger, and then to send them every 
information directly that might lead to a trace of her. A great misfortune must 
certainly have happened to her. 

The brother and sister stood at the fore part of the boat: they spoke not a 
word, their eyes were fixed on the dark swimming islands — the Halligers — 
the largest of which was the end of their voyage. 

The white mountainous sand banks on Amrom rose high in the dark 
atmosphere; the flat Halligers lay like a drift of sea-weed, whose motion has 
ceased. — 

The sea rolled its yellow-green, turbid waves, as the tide brings them in. They 
were obliged to tack; a few strokes of the oars brought them nearer Oland, with 
its town and church. They saw two female figures approaching the shore; others 
soon joined them; every figure appeared quite distinct as they came forward, the 
air forming the background, for the islands are so low, and the extent even of the 
greatest so insignificant. Here is not a tree, not a bush, — a gooseberry excepted, 
which shot forth sickly in a comer of the parson’s grounds. 

All the houses of the town are built on layers of beams, and are placed close 
to each other with small openings between them; it is as if wind and stream had 
driven them near together, and close to the church, as the sheep to the ram. The 
small windows are placed high up, painted blue and green: they shine and look 
as if they belonged to the cabin of a ship. 

The vessel ran in on the side of the island where the sea had made a creek. A 
number of the women who were waiting on shore, all dressed in black — as the 
females are on these islands — immediately fastened their skirts up around 
them, sprang into the water, and bore Madame Leyson and Hedevig on land. To 
the Commander and Moritz they only gave a hand; they received the travellers 
on their return home with great pleasure, and the heartiest congratulations. 

The happiest among them was a middle-aged servant-maid, Keike, or, as she 
was Called, the parson’s Keike, for she was in his service. She, as well as all the 
others, knew that Moritz would bring his young bride with him, and regarded 
Hedevig as his wife, although she did not look exactly as Keike had imagined 
her: she was in fact an older woman, and her face was sorrowful. 

She was, however, greeted as the parson’s wife by Keike and all the women 
— for of men there were none just then on the island. They are seamen, and 
were with the vessels in Holland and Greenland, or in the fisheries. 


Moritz told them in a few words his grief and his loss, and the circle that had 
so lately stood glad and laughing, with a pleased “welcome home,” now became 
still and sorrowful, and they went towards the town with a silence and gravity 
that accorded with their mourning-dresses, with the gray air above them, with 
the black color which the sea had at that moment, and with the still, dark island. 
They went over the short stiff grass, which, from the sea often washing over it, 
has a peculiar crispness. Some large muddy spots, some heaps of sea-weed, and 
a few groups of sheep were the only objects that gave variety to the scene. 

Keike, who had hurried on before the others, came out of the parsonage again 
with the greatest haste as Moritz entered. She had assembled the whole flock of 
children in the parish: not one had remained at home, except one in a fever, and 
a couple that were asleep: they stopped at the door, and Keike, who had 
something concealed under her apron, looked perplexed: it was something heavy 
that she was carrying away — and where to? — she shook her head. 

Two letters, M. and C., the initials of Moritz and Caroline, she had bound 
together of grass, for she had no other green plant or leaf: these two letters were 
bound and hung up on the wall, as a festal greeting to the young couple, and as 
she had renewed them but a couple of days before, they were quite fresh; a 
single aster, brought from Fohr, was stuck between the two letters. 

This ornament it was that she now hastened to carry away. 

The door to the parlor stood open, and the blue newly painted wainscot gave 
it a lively appearance. Here stood the piano which Moritz had bought for 
Caroline; it was to have been her first surprise when she came; above it hung her 
portrait, young and sprightly as she was. Moritz remained standing before it; no 
tears came into his eyes, but he became deadly pale; he then turned round to his 
silent congregation, who, as we have said, had accompanied him home. Even the 
Commander and his wife were there: both the room and passage were filled with 
persons. 

“So glad, so happy did she look!” said he. “She was my best treasure on this 
earth, and our Lord took her away from me. His will is the most just, even where 
we cannot comprehend it God has tried me severely, taken from me what my 
mind and heart leaned to, that I might hold myself faster to Him, and that I, in 
my sorrow, should understand that of others. Sorrow and misfortune come to us, 
as to Job, that we may understand God, ourselves, this and yonder world.” 

And he spoke to them of his sister’s little lively boy, whom our Lord had 
taken unto Himself. He touched on the events of the morming — his 
apprehensions, and fear for little Elizabeth. 

“T can say with Job, ‘my stroke is heavier than my groaning! but I know that 
that hand will again lift me up, that hand will again lead me to a better life. ‘ The 


needy shall not always be forgotten; the expectation of the poor shall not perish 
forever!” 

And his speech, which flowed forth from his inwardly moved soul, became 
more and more as the voice of God; the little room became a holy church, the 
congregation stood in pious devotion, and when Moritz concluded with the 
words of the psalmist, “Our Lord he is so firm a rock,” all the voices joined in 
the hymn. 

This was the entrance to his new home. — 


CHAPTER XIl. 


THE COMMANDER’S HOUSE. 


A COUPLE of days had passed, and as yet they had heard nothing about little 
Elizabeth, though she was in the best health. We shall soon see her, and hear her 
adventures; but in order to do so, and to see her safe within four walls — as one 
says — we must visit the Commander: here we find Moritz and Hedevig as 
guests. 

The dinner is ended; the large, bright, polished coffee-can stands on the old 
carved table. 

No genre painter could find a better subject for a wealthy Halligers’ 
comfortable parlor than this was; a model of The Wild Duck, the name of the 
Commander’s former vessel, with its whole rigging, hung under the ceiling. On 
each side of the vessel two large glass balls were suspended in silk ribbons, now 
somewhat faded: in these balls the whole room was reflected in miniature, and 
even a part of the kitchen too, for the door leading to it stood open, and the 
copper utensils shone bright on the shelves. One side of the room was 
ornamented with pictures, but of ships solely; one also saw the large painting 
with the mother of the family, Osa, — it was as good as a whole covering of 
tapestry. Then all the rococo furniture, and particularly the great pedestal that 
looked like a pulpit; not to mention the company, — the Commander in his arm- 
chair, with his long pipe, Moritz on the sofa, which was covered with gilt 
leather, and both the women on chairs, the stiff high backs whereof invited them 
to sit upright. 

Geraniums and house-leek flowered in the small windows; books were in the 
long book-case, which stretched along the whole breadth of the room; a jackdaw 
hopped about on the floor; its name was Claus, and it kept continually crying 
out, “Claus goes in the loft with Piltitz!” This was all that it knew, but it was its 
every-day story. Piltitz was an old cat with whom it lived on terms of the 
greatest friendship, and went out with daily, sometimes into the street, 
sometimes into the loft, — the latter appeared to be the more interesting place of 
the two. 

In the two glass balls one had thus at once reflected, besides the Commander 
and his wife, the whole of their domestic associates and intercourse. 

Everything was shown, both above and below: the Commander had shown 
them his coffin which he had ordered, and had had ready long since. 


“Large and roomy,” as he said, “with mattress filled with shavings.” He took 
his regular nap in it every day after dinner, and assured them that the hammock 
was good and well tarred; “and then it will last longer than I!” said he. 

Madame Leyson had shown them her Elimar’s picture, or rather profile, cut 
out as a silhouette, — a terrible square lump: it was said to be a good likeness, 
only that he was much prettier. 

“And then he is so amusing,” said she; “he calls me ‘old cruiser,’ that is 
because I pet him. O, he is so amiable!” 

Of all that was shown, however, that which interested most was the great 
wooden pedestal-looking thing, with the carved angels, and the Virgin Mary ina 
cloud, whence descended long rays; it was called “the pulpit,” and it had been 
one. The Commander had been christened under it when an infant, and he and 
his now old wife had sat under it as a young bridal couple. It was from Rantum 
Church, on Sylt Island, which had been destroyed by quicksands. 

“Three times was the church moved further into the land,” said the 
Commander, “and three times was the town moved further in, and it was so large 
a town that it once lost more than two hundred boats in a storm. The sand-storm 
drives inwards, and the sea follows it and carries away all in its course; it will 
take us altogether, when we are in our graves. But I have no objection to go to 
sea!” 

“Don’t talk so wickedly to his reverence,” said the wife. “Our Lord will hold 
His hand over our little island; we have only the sea to fight against, but on Sylt 
Island they have the sand too. I shall never forget the last time we went to 
Rantum Church; it was in 1801, when the English lay before Copenhagen. The 
sand banks had increased terribly about the church, which lay as it were in a 
deep valley; the sand drifted up night and day against the walls; it forced its way 
through the closed windows and door; it stood in heaps on the church floor and 
in the pews; the last church service was then performed there, and we had to go 
in at the windows; the sand lay quite up to and round the altar table, where the 
great wax-lights burned.” 

“My father bought the church,” said the Commander; “the altar and pulpit 
were set up in my cabin, and went with me over the German Ocean. I gave the 
altar to a church in Greenland, and the pulpit stands there!” — 

Thus there was a story connected with every piece of furniture in the rooms; 
the most important perhaps was that appertaining to the grandmother Osa, whose 
portrait appeared to Moritz to resemble the old Baroness in Funen in a 
remarkable degree. Yes, it was she, feature for feature, but in a Frisian dress, red 
and white, with the large, roomy, fur cloak, for which seven sheep had yielded 


their skins. On her head she wore a cap of hollow oval ornaments, joined 
together like the scales on a fish. 

The visitors, however, did not hear her story at that time, though it belongs to 
one of the finest sagas in that district. The soup was brought in, and with the 
soup followed other stories, — they went from Fohr to Greenland, and then to 
Varde and to China, as happens in a conversation, but with every article the story 
connected with it was touched on, except one. We have forgotten the most 
important piece of furniture in the house here — the most important in every 
dwelling that is at all well arranged on these islands; nay, more important than 
Ovngroden, which, with its slow-burning fire, bakes of itself on Sundays whilst 
they all are at church, — and this is the house’s telescope, which had its place by 
the door. 

A telescope becomes a strange means of awakening the spirit; it is the 
telegraph from the life which moves on the sea. It is drawn forth in storm and 
shipwreck, and tells of death or rescue, during a long and continued east wind. 
When the sea is blown back for miles into an ebb, and the remains of sunken 
towns, the hulls of stranded vessels, and the skeletons of whales, harbors, church 
walls, and tomb-stones, protrude like ghosts from out the red sand, it is a rare 
and curious spectacle to draw the overwhelmed world nearer, by means of the 
telescope, and to make out what every object has been, not to speak of the daily 
pleasure of seeing to what nation the ship belongs, which now appears like a 
spot in the horizon, or to look at the small vessels crossing from Dagebdl. 

It was the telescope which, as they now sat around the coffee-table, was taken 
down. 

“Tt can haul well!” said the Commander, as he laid it on the corner of a low 
closet and regulated it for Moritz. “One can see every man, one can know him, 
see every rope, and all that they have on board;” but neither the Commander nor 
Moritz saw what would have surprised and pleased them very much, a very little 
sailor-boy, who sat between some coils of rope. The little fellow had on a pair of 
thick yellow flannel trousers, a long jacket of the same stuff and color, and a 
worsted cap on his head. This little fellow was Elizabeth, whose adventures we 
are to hear, but as yet she is sailing: the telescope was again hung up over the 
door. Hedevig had the third cup of coffee pressed on her, Claus had hopped for 
the fourth time on to the Commander’s shoulder and said, — 

“Claus goes in the loft with Piltitz,” when Keike rushed into the room with 
the little dressed-out sailor boy, and cried, “The child has come, and here it is.” 

“The Lord be praised!” exclaimed Hedevig, and ran towards Elizabeth, who 
began to cry and shrink from her, as if more than a verbal lecture was in 
preparation for her. One of the seamen waited outside the door; his message, and 


what they drew from the child by degrees, we will separate from each other in a 
more comprehensible manner than it was stated by them, and help it out with 
subordinate circumstances. 

It is said that magic gold and glittering jewels are, in human hands, 
transformed to withered leaves, pieces of glass, and coal: thus the gleaming star 
on the floor that allured little Elizabeth, proved to be nothing else but the neck of 
a glass bottle, which the moonlight fell on through a hole in the roof; she took 
hold of the shining glass with the most anxious expectation, but the moment it 
was touched, it lost all its charm. But what was still worse, a dog started up close 
beside her with a loud bark, and had it not been bound to the wagon-wheel with 
a stout cord, it would have seized her. She screamed, and the dog barked still 
louder; it stood right between her and the door to the bed-chamber; its eyes 
shone in the dark like balls of fire, so that, terrified, she climbed into the nearest 
wagon; it was Mr. Petters’s, the horse-dealer’s; she crept down into the hay that 
was in it, just as the Commander’s wife, awakened by the dog’s barking, had got 
up, found the door open, and thought that that was the cause of the dog’s noise. 
When she reached the door the dog turned towards her, and barked in that 
direction, and when it was fastened, and as Elizabeth kept quiet, it lay down 
again, with a lurking glance, and growling. 

However much frightened Elizabeth was, yet she fell asleep, nay slept 
soundly — so soundly, down in the hay — that she did not even know that the 
man came and put the horses to, and that Mr. Petters got up on his seat and 
rolled away on the dike along the sea-side, southwards. — 

It was quite daylight when Mr. Petters stopped before an inn in Marskland; he 
turned to lay his whip on the seat, when Elizabeth at the same moment stuck her 
head up out of the hay. 

“What rogue are you? was Mr. Petters’s first exclamation, as he raised his 
whip and Elizabeth screamed with fear. “Who has put you into the wagon?” he 
asked with his fine, screaming voice, and drew her out of the hay; “no clothes 
on! who has put you down there? will you speak, hussy? do you think that I am 
going to have such goods foisted on me?” 

She could not understand him at all, but she saw that he was angry. 

The whip was raised again, but the woman of the inn now interposed, and 
began an examination, which was still more incomprehensible to the child; the 
landlord laughed, clapped Mr. Petters on the shoulder, and assured him that, — 

“One had got a bad bargain, and another a good one at night. You got a young 
one last night, and I got the other night a piece of high Marskland, that was 
driven up on my ground.” 


“Then I can have her put out to grass there?” said Mr. Petters, vexatiously, 
and then began to question her, first in low German, and then in Frisian. At last 
the woman, who now struck in with Danish, ascertained thus much: that the 
child, afraid of a great dog that was going to bite her as she was returning to the 
chamber where she had come from, had climbed up into the wagon. Mr. Petters 
now recollected that a little girl had come to Dagebdl with the parson, and at 
length they all understood how it was. 

The child trembled with fear and cold; she was half dressed, and stood 
without shoes in the middle of a pool of water, where she had been placed. The 
mistress of the inn took her into the house, and looked after a few clothes for her, 
but as there were no little girls in the house, the fisherman’s son had to give her a 
jacket and trousers, which they were obliged to let her wear until she could be 
better supplied. She was to be sent back to Dagebol on the first opportunity. The 
mistress of the inn predicted that as Mr. Petters had thus unexpectedly got a little 
daughter, he would also soon, and as unexpectedly, get a great wife, for those 
two things always followed each other, sometimes one came first, and 
sometimes the other; and thus they jested and talked what they called amusing 
things, but the chorus always was: “You must see my piece of high Marskland; it 
comes straight from Scotland, or Iceland!” 

This piece of land which the sea had given him, was his continual thought and 
pride. Das hohe moor, as it is called — two swimming islands were added to his 
land. According to the belief of the people there, they came from the coast of 
Iceland, or from Scotland; but it is more easily explained, and also more 
correctly, by supposing what is the only just opinion, that these pieces of land 
are parts of Friesland, which has sunk, and, lifted up by the sea itself from its 
bottom, where it lay, drives about and settles on the sand banks. 

Mr. Petters, and every traveller that came to the inn for the first few days, 
were taken out to see it, and then they had to stop and look at some red bricks, 
and a piece of timber that stuck fast in the ground; it had been a house and yard, 
said the landlord, who, perhaps, told no lie when he asserted it. Elizabeth was 
more than ten times on that “High Marskland,” during the two days she stayed 
with them: the mistress explained to her what she saw, and it made a deeper 
impression on her than the episode of her being away from Moritz and Hedevig. 
This little event implanted a seed in her mind which we shall afterwards see 
shoot up to an important and luxuriant tree. Having said thus much, we will now 
let her depart from the inn, and that with the first eel-wagon that goes to 
Dagebol; she came there in the fisher-boy’s clothes, and went from there with 
the sailing-boat to Oland, where, as we know, she was received with glad 
surprise, even by Claus, who said what he could say, “Claus goes in the loft with 


Piltitz;” the latter alone lay, without any apparent sympathy, in the arm-chair, 
blinked with his eyes once or twice, and moved one of his ears; this was all the 
politeness he showed. Hedevig wept, yet she was lively and talkative, contrary to 
custom. Moritz also felt happier, and the Commander ordered punch to be made; 
for the seaman who had come with Elizabeth — it was Jap Lidt Petters — 
should have his glass with them. The punch was prepared, and it must be drunk, 
and toasts too. The Commander’s wife thought they ought not to forget little 
Elimar, her joy and comfort “If he only be not sitting in the cask upon the mast; I 
don’t like that!” — 

“But if he be there, there he must sit,” said the Commander, “though you can 
well imagine that the fishery is now over, and that they are nearer to us than they 
are to Greenland. And if he has sat in the cask, he sat well. I have often sat on 
watch in it, up in the mast, and peeped through the holes after the whales. One 
sits comfortably sheltered from the wind and cold; and amusing enough it is to 
see when the whales come and spout up the water like jets through their nostrils, 
for they swim in ranks, he and she, side by side, the young ones behind; and 
when the new-born little whale cannot keep up with them, then the mother takes 
him up on her tail. See, that is what you would also do, mother; one mother is 
just like another, even if she be only blubber and train oil! and then they rub 
themselves on the ice-blocks, for they have no combs; one must help oneself as 
well as one can! If they lose the young one, they turn round directly, even if they 
have the harpoon in their body, and then they strike with their tails as if they 
were mad. You would also do that, mother, ha! ha! But don’t cruise too much 
about the boy when he comes; he is quite right, when he calls you ‘a cruiser,’ 
though it does not speak much for his education.” 

“He is the sweetest lad in the world,” said the old woman, “and you least of 
all deserve to be his grandfather!” With that she pulled her old husband by the 
ear, and filled the punch-glasses, whilst Moritz rose to break up the party, and 
Keike appeared at the door with a lighted lantern to show them the way home 
through the small pitch-dark alleys. 


CHAPTER KXiIll. 


A SUNDAY. 


ON Sunday all the people in the island were in church, also little Elizabeth, 
whose eyes, like those of an imprisoned bird, wandered unsteadily about, 
sometimes to the peculiar mourning costume of the women, and the long linen 
kerchief which half concealed their faces; sometimes to Saint Nicholas, the 
tutelary patron of ships, who, carved in wood, painted and gilt, was placed at the 
entrance of the choir; and at last to the two portraits of the King and Queen, in 
gilt frames, which hung one on each side of the half obliterated altar-piece. 

When the prayer for them and the whole of the royal house was read from the 
pulpit, all eyes were turned towards these pictures, and every one, according to 
their power of imagination, now completed for themselves a King or a Queen 
after these miserable performances that Moritz’s predecessor had hung up, and 
colored to the best of his abilities, as with the simple and ignorant, the natural 
color of the lithograph, black and white, would make “a bad appearance.” Moritz 
read from the Gospel about “the widow’s son in Nain,” and transferred it, in a 
comprehensible sermon, to nature itself, which was now enshrined, wrapped in 
winter’s shroud, whilst the storm sang of the grave and oblivion, but how the 
dead would again awake to life; and he transferred it to the congregation 
themselves, who, with their beloved dead, should herein hear God’s voice, 
“Weep not!” The Resurrection he pronounced as certain and consoling. Here, as 
in every one of Moritz’s sermons, there was a transmission, a coalescence of the 
Bible and nature: he borrowed his expressions from his congregation, images 
from their business and occupations; and as he knew their joys and sorrows, their 
mutual interests, he united these with his sermon, which was understood, and 
found an entrance into the spirit and thoughts of his flock. 

He did not take his sermon from the Gospel itself, but gave intelligible living 
words to those thoughts, which, in the reading of them, must be awakened in the 
mind of every thinking listener. Nature around them, and the events of their own 
lives, were as if enlightened by the Gospel for the day, or transferred to that; and 
when this mental structure had been raised, he hung his own inspiring and 
consoling wreath upon it, and every one, even the poorest in thought, then 
returned home with some portion of the harvest. 

Little Elizabeth’s rescue had this day been alluded to, and it had moved Keike 
in particular, for in a few days these two had become as well acquainted with 


each other as if they were old friends. 

“Now we Shall go out this afternoon and amuse ourselves,” said Keike, who 
promised Elizabeth that she would go with her, both to the new and the old 
church-yard: it was very pleasant indeed. 

Hand in hand, they wandered through the village, and across the island, which 
is scarcely a mile broad. Some sheep were nibbling the stunted grass: they were 
patted and talked to, and then the two walked on towards the sea, where the old 
church-yard was, and where the surge, in every storm, had carried away parts of 
the low slope, and round about there stuck forth pieces of coffins and whole 
human bones. Keike crept down to the lowest point, and gathered up the bones 
in her apron, or they would otherwise have soon been washed away. These, she 
said, she would carry up to the new church-yard, and lay them in the ground 
there, so that they would at least rest in peace until the sea reached so far. 

“Here we will not stay at night,” said she, “for the mourning widow, as she is 
called, often sits here;” and then Keike stated that it was not the ghost of a dead 
person, but the figure of the living wife, whose husband was drowned at sea. 
Many a seaman’s wife had seen herself sitting here by the strand, dressed in 
mourning, and wringing her hands, and then she knew that her husband was 
dead; she — Keike — had seen herself as “the mourning widow.” 

Such stories as these and others did Keike relate, in order to make their walk 
pleasant, and then turned towards the new church-yard, where she took a spade 
and buried the bones of the dead that she had found by the strand, and then said 
the Lord’s prayer over them. 

She led little Elizabeth from grave to grave, for Keike could read the 
inscriptions and knew all the graves; on some of them there was raised a large 
and somewhat flat stone, on which was cut, besides the inscription, the deceased 
person himself, hovering in the clouds, and received by those previously 
departed. There were many touching and many very short inscriptions: many 
appeared very curious, but this never came into Keike’s mind. Here on one 
grave-stone one might read that besides the husband himself, here also rested the 
bones of his still living wife. She herself had had this inscription put on the 
stone, so that it must be true. Another stone was put up for a steersman, who had 
perished at sea, but whose body had never been found, and for the children he 
had left behind; the date of the year was wanting, but there was a place left for it 
to be inserted. 

All the grave-stones were covered with a damp, green growth; not a flower 
was to be found here; a few box-trees were the only plants one saw, and these 
were half withered; whereas a few children’s graves had pretty mosaic-like 
borders of shells and round stones, washed up by the sea. 


“There lie Jap Lidt Petters’s seven children,” said Keike. 

But who was Jap Lidt Petters? Well, he was the seaman who had brought 
Elizabeth here from Dagebol, and who got his glass of punch at the 
Commander’s, as good as Madame Leyson could make it. 

When they returned to the parsonage, Keike told them how well they had 
amused themselves, and that they had been at both church-yards. 

The words Elizabeth had heard, “that the buried bones would now rest in 
peace in the new church-yard, until the sea reached there,” had made a deep 
impression on her. Then the sea could come there, come right up to the 
parsonage, nay, even run into the room. She, asked Keike about it, and she 
replied with the greatest calmness, that it might happen at any time; and then she 
told — what she knew well — about old days; that many hundred years since, all 
the islands about here had been one, but the sea had come and swallowed up 
towns and churches; people had swam about on beams and rafters; cradles, with 
little children in them, were driven out to sea; then the land had become many 
islands, but afterwards, one island after the other had been washed away, or 
become less and less, from the inroads of the sea. 

Fohr and Sylt had, however, then been one land, and there was a large town, 
Rungholt, where the people were very wicked. Some bad persons there had 
made a sow drunk, laid it in a bed, and then sent for the parson to administer the 
Sacrament to a sick person, and if he refused, he would be thrown into the water. 
He came, and whilst they were debating, he escaped; but on his way home, two 
wicked fellows met him near a public house, and forced him to accompany them 
into the tap-room, and tell them where he had been; and when he told them how 
he had been made a mockery of, they laughed, took the box from him, in which 
he carried the Sacramental cup and wine, and poured ale into it; “For our god 
there,” said they, “as he should have a little to drink.” When the parson got it 
back again, and made his escape, he carried it to the church, and prayed to God 
to punish those wicked wretches, and at night, as he lay in his bed, he was 
warned by God to leave the land in all haste, and then the storm began, and the 
water rose — all Rungholt and seven church-villages sank; the parson, his 
servant-maid, and two young girls who had been in the church, alone escaped. 
“That race still lives,” added Keike; “they are called Boyesen; and it is sure, that 
before the day of judgment, Rungholt will rise again from the sea with all that 
were in it. When the water is still and clear, one can yet see houses, church- 
towers, and mills; I have not seen them myself, for I shut my eyes, but there was 
such a ringing in my ears, — it was the church-bells that rung!” 

Little Elizabeth sat quite pale, looked at Keike, and swallowed every word, as 
she had swallowed the stories she had heard at Katrineson’s, the clerk’s, in 


Funen. 

“But can the sea come up to this house and wash us away?” she asked. 

“Tt can wash the house, and us, and all the islands away; and that will happen 
one day, but it may be in a hundred years to come, and then we shall be dead; it 
might also happen to-night, but it will not. O, the sea is terrible! I have seen it, 
and I have the proofs of it in my time. It was in the year 1824 that there was a 
flood; the sea went over all these islands; we had to drive the sheep up into the 
lofts, and were obliged to go up there ourselves, and the sea beat against the 
walls so that the stones were loosened, and the walls fell down, and the sea 
rushed through the rooms: where the beams had not fallen down, the people sat 
on the roofs, — we sat there for two nights, and not a boat could come to us 
from Fohr, nor from the Marskland. O! when the first boat came with bread and 
water, fresh, drinkable water, it was as if our Lord himself came and said, ‘Now 
everything is well!’” 

And tears stood in Keike’s eyes, and also in little Elizabeth’s, but in the 
latter’s it was from fear and dread, for she saw it just as vividly as it was in 
Keike’s thoughts. 

We should, however, do great injustice to Keike, if we supposed she filled 
Elizabeth’s imagination only with pictures of dread and terror. She told also the 
prettiest stories she could think of, and which she knew from printed books. Yes, 
one of them — it was about Priest John, who was a Frisian king’s son — she had 
retained in her memory, and repeated it word for word as in the book. She knew 
also that about “Mr. Peter with the silver key;” about “Malusine;” and about 
“Whittington and his Cat;” so that every evening went on charmingly. 

It was bed-time, when there was a knocking at the door; Madame Leyson 
herself had come to say that there was a ship at anchor out by Seesand, and that 
she and the Commander himself had seen through the telescope that it was “The 
Three Sisters,” and therefore the vessel that Elimar was on board of; he, the 
sweetest and cleverest boy the world possessed. Madame Leyson laughed, and 
yet she was almost in tears. 

“Tf this night were only gone!” said she; “for now I cannot sleep before I have 
him in the room!” 

There was a pecking at the door. 

“Tt cannot possibly be him!” she exclaimed; “he cannot come before to- 
morrow!” 

Nor was it he. 

The door was opened, and the tame jackdaw that had followed Madame 
Leyson to the house now hopped in; he had been tired of waiting outside, and 
therefore pecked at the door for admittance; he said all he could say, “Claus goes 


in the loft with Piltitz!” and it was said with just such an expression as would 
lead one to think that he also was glad of Elimar’s arrival, which, however, was 
an event that he had the least cause to be glad of, as the story will show. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ELIMAR. — A WINTER LIFE. — A PERILOUS SITUATION. 


THE next day Elimar stood in the middle of the room, and it was not that square 
lump which the silhouette portrayed, but a pretty lad of fourteen years, with 
bright blue eyes and light curling hair, that contrasted with his cheeks, which 
were tanned brown, from exposure to the wind and weather. He seemed to be an 
active lad, and one might also call him somewhat mischievous-looking. He had 
now made his first great voyage, and grown on the way full two inches. The 
measure of his height, when he had set out, was marked on the door-post. 

“He has made the voyage to Greenland,” said Madame Leyson; “nay, one 
may also say the voyage to America: it amounts to the same thing. Greenland is 
close to it, my old man says, and as Greenland was first discovered by the 
Norwegians, so it is in fact we here in the north that discovered America, and not 
that Columbus; but let him have the honor, I have now my sweet boy. Come and 
kiss your grandmother.” 

“You kiss Piltitz, and let me go,” said Elimar with a morose face. “It is just as 
if I were a baby!” 

“O, you dear angel!” said Madame Leyson, with half-extended arms, and 
happy in regarding him; but Elimar went up to the window, where he wound the 
string of the window-blind round his finger, and when his grandmother came 
nearer to him he made a pull so that it sounded, “ritsch! ritsch!” and away went 
the blind, “Then you might have kept away from me,” said Elimar; “now you 
have got that to sew together, and then I shall be free so long.” And he took up 
the jackdaw as it hopped along the floor, and pinched it between his fingers, so 
that it screamed with terror, “Claus goes in the loft with Piltitz!” and as Piltitz 
chanced to be lying close by in the chair, Elimar sat the terrified Claus right on 
the head of Piltitz, and as Claus stretched out his legs and claws, he did not let 
them pass very lightly over the cat’s fur. The whole was but the work of a 
moment, but during that moment that fine, lively face had an expression of 
ferocity. Madame Leyson knew it well; she herself had, one may almost say, 
fostered it. “Now you are like Jes Jappen,” was all that she said, and Elimar 
understood her, but cared nothing about it; he was the very rudest of boys 
towards her, but this she tried to deny to every one and to herself, though she had 
done everything to spoil him by indulgence. When he, as a little one, deserved a 


good flogging with the birch, it was always, “The child is sick,” or else, “He is 
the mildest and most obedient lamb.” 

When she begged him to take the greatest care not to spill his coffee over the 
new sofa and chair covers, it ran directly from the cup over chair and sofa; and 
then the sweet child was inattentive and heedless! 

Keike could also tell about Elimar, and the deceased parson’s wife knew it if 
she could get up out of her grave. They knew a story about him, a story of some 
consequence, and they had then said, “Now you are like Jes Jappen. It was 
during the time that Moritz’s predecessor was alive, where Keike was in service. 
She, the parson’s wife, and Madame Leyson, sat sewing round a little table; 
Elimar would have that table, and as the parson’s wife refused it in the most 
positive manner, Elimar went home, took down the Commander’s pistol, which 
was always loaded, then returned to the parsonage, and when the women least 
suspected it, he fired off the pistol right over their heads, so that the whole three 
fell down on the floor, and when they lay there, Elimar took the table, and bore it 
away in triumph. “Such a one was he.” 

This story had not only reached Fohr and Dagebél, but was known in the 
Duchies, though it had not yet come to the Commander’s ears, as almost all 
these “indications of character,” as Madame Leyson called them, were carefully 
concealed from him. The Commander himself, however fond he might be of his 
grandson, never entered into conversation with him, but was chary of his words 
towards him; in short he was a Commander, and Elimar was a ship-boy; and on 
these terms they went on best of all. Though this year, it was not to be 
concealed, he heard, with no small degree of pleasure, Elimar talk about 
Greenland and the Greenlanders, whom he himself knew so well; but yet Elimar 
told it best to Keike and little Elizabeth, in whom he had also the best listeners. 

The swinish manners of the Greenlanders, which were depicted in all their 
filthiness, interested Keike in particular, who was cleanliness personified. 

On the contrary, the description of the floating icebergs which resembled 
churches and palaces, the whales that spouted up jets of water through their 
nostrils, and their little carriages with ten or sixteen dogs before them, was the 
most interesting to Elizabeth. However, Keike complained that Elimar had 
become mischievous, and impudent in a new way, and that he already began to 
talk about sweethearts; that he had also learned of Jes Jappen. — 

And who was Jes Jappen? — the name was Frisian, and a very good one, but 
he who bore it was but ill regarded, particularly by Madame Leyson, and would 
have been still more so if Elimar had told his last story about him; but that was 
nothing to tell, he thought. Jes Jappen was caboose-boy on board “The Three 
Sisters,” and had been punished there several times for his bad disposition and 


rude temper; at last they had put him into another vessel, so that they were quit 
of him. He and Elimar had shortly before been fighting, and Jes Jappen had then 
made use of his clasp knife; this Madame Leyson ought to have known, but 
Elimar said nothing. 

“T beat him,” thought he, “and if I had had my clasped knife, I should have 
stabbed again.” 

Jes Jappen’s mother had been in service at the Commander’s, but had been 
sent away as a useless person. 

Jes had afterwards been rude to Madame Leyson, who had seen proof of his 
bad tricks, she said, — and an expression of the worst evil she knew, was, she 
insisted, to be seen in that boy’s face; therefore her “You are like Jes Jappen,” 
was the severest expression she could make use of. 

That both the boys resembled each other in violence and mischievous tricks is 
certain, but in which of them it will sprout, be the greatest, or come to the most 
vigorous development time will show. Jes Jappen was the servant girl’s child, 
poor, without resources; Elimar was the wealthy Commander’s indulged 
grandson. 

Elizabeth and Elimar, however, agreed best together: the little strangely 
reserved girl attached him towards her; here he felt himself the superior, the 
protector. These two were often seen sitting in a boat, and he rowed over to the 
other Halligers, nay, even to Fohr and Amrom. There they walked together in the 
dikes, and he helped her to gather flowers, and collect stones. They played in 
miniature Ingomar and Parthenia; they went together to the old and new church- 
yards, sat with the sheep in the pastures, and visited the fishermen. 

On these wanderings, Elimar had sometimes his bad moments; violence burst 
forth, and then changed to slavish adoration, to the sincerest expression of 
affection, and desire to please his companion. She was regarded by most people 
as a rude, uncouth child, and they found that this coarseness increased every day: 
this Elimar did not notice; as children in general understand other children best, 
and are understood again by them. 

She often sat, as they said, quite thoughtless, and scratched figures in the sand 
with a stick; it looked like an idle trick, and Hedevig would say, — 

“Ts that employment for a great girl to sit so, and scrape in the sand without 
thought or meaning?” 

But thought was there. In those strokes, and that loose sand, lay the fata- 
morgana building, which, when described, became visible to Elimar; she 
explained to him the whole glorious structure. It was a sort of outline of the 
palace and garden she would erect if she became great and immensely rich. The 
palace and the garden should be placed by the sea, but not on Oland, where the 


place was too small, but over on Fohr. Trees should be brought from the woods 
in Funen; foliage, as at the Baroness’s manor, should grow up the walls right to 
the chimney; silk and velvet hang on the walls, and gold and silver candlesticks, 
like those on the altar table, stand with lighted candles the whole night. O, it was 
so delightful to imagine, so easy to sketch, — it was the rooms and the walks in 
the garden that she drew in the sand, and saw completed, saw them in 
imagination so vivid and complete. As she was thus one day in the very best and 
most interesting part of her description, Elimar sprang into the sand and scraped 
with his boot to the right and left, so that the whole was rubbed out, and he 
shouted, — 

“Now comes the sea! huss, buss! — and washes away the whole!” and it was 
to Elizabeth as if he had overthrown the reality, and the tears stood in her eyes; 
but Elimar laughed and shouted, “The sea comes!” took the great girl on his 
back, and ran off with her as fast as he could. She screamed, and when he set her 
down again, and saw that the tears still ran down her cheeks, he asked, — 

“What are you crying for? you are a stupid child. There was neither palace 
nor garden, it was nonsense altogether;” and he ran and romped with her till the 
sorrow was forgotten. They were down by the sea, just where the old church- 
yard lay; they looked at the vessels at a distance, large and small, and then 
Elimar told her how his ship should be equipped, — there could be a private 
cabin and mainmast, and that was something different to her palace, which she 
only imagined, and which would never have existence. 

“But no ship can be as large as a palace,” said Elizabeth; “there is no ship like 
the old Baroness’s palace,” — and then she told him about the room where the 
old portraits hung behind the living foliage; she depicted the manor-house as 
larger than all Oland, and so large no ship could be. 

“The giant-ship is still greater,” said Elimar, and told her about the phantom- 
ship, which the seaman here believes in. “It sails out in the great ocean, and it is 
larger than any of the islands here; the deck is so long that the Commander on 
board is always on horseback to give his orders; the rigging is so large that the 
young sailors climb up and roll about on the maintop; then years pass away 
before they are ready to sail, and they come down old men, with white hair!” 

“But, where do they get food from?” asked Elizabeth. 

“There are inns in all the cross-heads in the rigging, where they can go in. Jap 
Lidt Petters’s father was once on board when he was a boy. They had got into 
that sea which they call the Channel, there by England, and as it is but a few 
miles broad, between land and land, the ship stuck fast, and they had to smear 
the coasts with soft soap, and since that time they have always shone.” 

And Elimar believed what had been told him. 


“T shall meet sometime with the giant ship,” said he, “and I am not afraid!” 

Little Elizabeth, with tears in her eyes, then begged him not to go on board, 
and above all things “not to come home again as an old man with white hair and 
a white beard!” 

“But then you will be an old woman, when I return,” was his answer. “Can 
you not understand that just as many years will pass over your head; you will 
surely not have me for a sweetheart!” 

And he looked at her with a laughing face, while at the same time he drew out 
a couple of loose human bones that projected above ground, and threw them far 
out into the water. 

“You must not do that,” said Elizabeth; “they must be buried over again there 
by the church.” 

“Must I not!” he repeated, and took up one of the largest he could find, which 
he was just about to fling into the sea; but he let it alone, saying, — 

“Yes; will you be my sweetheart when you are grown up? it cannot be so long 
now, and a sailor must have a sweetheart! I shall soon be fourteen years old.” 

He then took Elizabeth round the neck and kissed her. 

“You shall not say anything about this to the others, nor yet to Keike, for she 
would gladly have me for a sweetheart if I would, but she is too old; you, on the 
contrary, are just suitable. The men should always be older!” 

Elizabeth listened to him as if he told her one of his stories; but to be 
sweethearts she thought was amusing, and she held him still faster by the hand. 

One day passed quietly on like the other, and the autumn storm blew, and the 
sea rolled over the flat island; town and church lay like a wreck in the midst of 
the waters; the inhabitants were quite separated for many days from the 
continent and the other islands. 

In flood-time and stormy weather it was quite strange to Hedevig, who was 
quite unaccustomed to these scenes: she could not sleep for the thundering sound 
of the sea and the waves, which, in long, broken surges, reached almost up to the 
house, against whose walls she expected that some ship would one day be 
dashed. — 

At the Commanders everything went on in its old way, except a few 
connubial disputes which Elimar was the occasion of. 

“The wild cat becomes too mad,” said the Commander. But the grandmother 
always knew how to find out something excellent in what the boy did, or to take 
away the blame from him, even when grandmother Osa’s portrait was found 
with its eyes put out. 

“Tt was the worms,” she said, “that had gnawed two round holes so accurately 
in the eyes of the old portrait.” 


Between Claus and Piltitz there had become somewhat of a coolness, 
occasioned by Elimar’s tricks, and which ended tragically. The old cat had not 
understanding enough to see that the whole blame was attributable to Elimar, 
and that not the least could be attached to the poor jackdaw; for it was in 
convulsive terror that Claus stretched out legs and claws, and it was Elimar who 
drew them like a comb over Piltitz’s head and back. But Piltitz was no thinker, 
however much he had the appearance of one, — a peculiarity we often see in 
men. Piltitz discarded all feelings of friendship, and one day they all heard — 
but they were so accustomed to hear that story— “Claus goes into the loft with 
Piltitz!” It was uttered so loud, that it ought to have awakened attention to it, but 
it awoke none, although it was often repeated, and was so loud and strong. They 
heard it from the stairs, from the loft, but each time weaker; at last it was no 
longer heard, and that was not the worst In the course of an hour after they saw 
Piltitz stretch himself in his chair with a gloomy look. Claus did not appear; he 
was not to be found, neither in the house, nor at the neighbors’. Poor Claus! the 
friend of his youth had taken him by the back, dragged him into the loft, and 
devoured him: the feathers lay strewed about, so that the story really ended with 
“Claus going into the loft with Piltitz.” 

This was the first time that Madame Leyson was really angry with Elimar. 

“You are the cause of it,” she said, “you are still worse than Jes Jappen;” and 
that was the very worst she could say, and she burst into tears, perhaps because 
she had said it. “For shame of yourself!” she added in a milder tone; “Claus and 
Piltitz were always fond of each other, and lived so united and happily; you have 
set them by the ears, just as you do me and the Commander.” 

Elimar laughed, and assured her that the Commander would not drag her up 
into the loft and eat her; and then he took his grandmother round the waist, 
swung her round in a waltz, and she laughed. 

“T cannot help it,” said she, “for he has now that sweet, handsome face, and 
is, in fact, a good child; yes, that you are, my dear boy.” Thus the reconciliation 
was concluded. 

But there was not one on the whole island who did know that Claus was dead, 
and that Elimar was the cause of it. 

The winter came with storms and sea-fogs. During the long evenings, Moritz 
and Hedevig read aloud, alternately, Walter Scott’s novels, — those true pictures 
drawn from life and nature. They read “Waverley” and “Rob Boy.” 

The Commander and his wife were listeners, and as interested listeners as but 
few have; this reading was to them a part of their lives: they seemed to have 
lived with Fergus M’Ivor, Rose, and Flora; and thought they had seen and 
known M’Gregor and Diana Vernon. 


The descriptions were transferred to what they themselves knew and had 
experienced: the connection between the Scotch and the Frisians was so close, 
not alone in the language, but in old habits and customs. The Frisians had, like 
the Scotch, their clans; two of the most powerful of these families are still 
amongst the inhabitants of Ditmarsk, the Boyers and Reventlows. Here, also, 
sanguinary revenge reigned almost as long as in the mountains of Scotland. 

This was also spoken of: the living word proceeded from that which was read. 
The Scotchman’s emblem is a flowering thistle, so significant of his mountain 
life. The Frisian’s, on the contrary, is a soup-kettle over the fire; yet they found 
in this a connection: the emblem of home. The partial Scot sees it in the flower 
of his mountains; the Frisian in his hearth, to which the whole of these people’s 
endeavors are turned; for their hearths they combated; their hearts are wedded to 
home. 

History, legends, old customs, and usages, filled, as it were, the furrow more 
and more which the sea had made between Scotland and the Cimbric peninsula. 

“But these lands, you know, were once united,” said Madame Leyson; “at 
least, England was joined to Sleswick and Jutland. It is an old saga, that a whole 
chain of mountains united England with our land; and the English queen was to 
have been married to the Danish king, but he deceived her. Then, in her 
vexation, she ordered seven hundred men to dig through the green hills that 
restrained the sea on both sides, and the seas rushed through and joined, 
swallowed up all the islands, and overflowed the whole of Friesland, which 
became the island it now is.” 

Moritz then related about the immigration of the Angles from these districts 
to England and Scotland; and the Commander proved that even “The Wild 
Duck,” which his vessel was called after, screamed good English and Scotch, as 
it cried, “Go-day! go-day!” 

The many stories and sagas that exist among the Frisian people, the whole 
life on these coasts and islands, awakened regret that no Walter Scott had been 
born in these lands, and that the Frisians were almost without an author. 

“Yes,” said Moritz, “here are materials, but they still lie like the marble in the 
quarry, and await the sculptor. It is said there were many heroes before Homer’s 
time, but the world knows nothing of them.” 

“What an excellent story might be made about grandmother Osa; that was a 
woman! And then it is all true that is told about her.” 

Moritz had only heard the story twice, Hedevig once, so that it might very 
well be told again, and it was so, but we will not hear it yet, — we will wait for a 
better opportunity, convinced that Madame Leyson will relate it again if she 
lives, and we will hope that she may do so. During all these conversations and 


readings, not only Elimar and Elizabeth were present, but even Keike, who was 
perhaps the most enthusiastic for the Scottish poet. Elizabeth, however, 
understood but little of it: she was as yet not far advanced in German, and it was 
in that language that Walter Scott was read. Thus the winter passed. 

The drift-ice had laid itself like a bulwark around the island; then came gray 
foggy days; at length the first beams of the sun broke forth, and spring came. 
The only tree on the island, the little gooseberry bush, which stood sheltered, 
shot forth fresh green shoots; the sunshine caused its fine leazes to unfold 
themselves: this renewed life brought tears into the eyes of Moritz; the green 
shoots of spring awakened more sadness than the falling leaves of autumn; the 
silent sunshine thawed, as it were, the pain. He looked at the fullblown buds of 
the gooseberry bush, and thought of Caroline, who had possessed life’s 
freshness, just like it, and who was now but dust under the earth. 

Elimar, who during the whole winter had shown himself an active sportsman, 
shot and caught wild ducks, and eider-ducks, nay even a swan, which Jap Lidt 
Petters had stuffed for Madame Leyson. He was also the most courageous in 
springing about on the floating sheets of ice, and the first to put his boat out to 
sea. He was to make a voyage to Holland this spring, and he made himself happy 
with the thought; he had been told that it was a splendid country, the very 
semblance of Marskland, and besides that, there were great cities, splendid and 
powerful. In consequence of this voyage Elimar was obliged to go for several 
days to Fohr, and this occasioned great regret to Elizabeth; even Keike’s stories 
afforded her no consolation. The departure of the Halligers and the Fohringians 
takes place on a fixed day in the spring. The week before this Elimar was again 
with Commander Leyson, and it was there determined between the two families, 
the Commander’s and the Parson’s, that they would pay a visit to some friends 
in Amrom, and Elimar should also have the pleasure of accompanying them, for 
he must at all events bid farewell to their friends and acquaintances. 

Amrom, with its white sand dikes, is a complete highland when compared 
with Halliger; the children know well where the most rabbits hide themselves 
there, and where the prettiest heath-flowers bloom behind the dikes. The wind 
was favorable, so that it was but a short sailing tour; both families were received 
with great pleasure and exultation. The best viands were brought forth, the great 
coffee-can made its appearance; the men talked about their concerns, and the 
women about theirs. Elizabeth was out of the room, and Elimar sneaked away 
soon afterwards; he passed through the kitchen, and as there was no one there he 
peeped into the soup-kettles and drawers. Some fishing-tackle lay in a corner, 
and he felt a great desire to try it; the box in which it was and which is made to 


be carried on the back, he must also have with him; therefore, without further 
ceremony, he threw it over his shoulder, and was out of the house in a moment. 

Close by the house sat Elizabeth, looking at a hole in the declivity where the 
rabbits had burrowed deep under the heath; she had seen a couple of them run 
into the opening. The most abundant game on Amrom the are rabbits, all of 
which are the descendants of one single couple that were stranded here on the 
island several years ago. Elizabeth pointed to the opening, and Elimar 
immediately laid down on his stomach, peeped into the dark passage, and threw 
stones in, but the rabbits kept themselves quiet. Three others, on the contrary, 
appeared on the top of the slope, but these, directly they saw him, immediately 
turned round with a comic spring, and took the way to the nearest dikes. Elimar 
started off after them, and Elizabeth followed him at a slower rate; the rabbits 
stopped every moment, turned their heads, made a high jump, then ran close 
together, and again apart from each other, then suddenly disappeared in the 
foremost valley of the dikes. 

Elimar stood still a long time, looked about on all sides, and then returned to 
Elizabeth. They were a considerable distance from home; but here, where they 
stood, between the sand banks, it was delightfully warm. Elizabeth sat down, she 
was so tired, and he lay down in the sand beside her. But he did not lie long 
before he sprang up again, pulled the long roots of the lyme-grass, that hangs 
like ribbons from the slopes of the dikes, and whole shoals of sand rolled down. 
One must not imagine the dikes to be like a chain of mountains, — he would not 
have pulled up the wild plants from their sides — no, they present the most 
singular shapes! Where the sea can operate against them with much force, they 
are cut off at the bottom as if it were with a spade, — one fancies one sees a 
range of grayish-white, colossal walls, on the top of which the lyme-grass grows, 
and about whose sides the roots hang forth like creeping plants, whilst down in 
the gray damp soil appear strange, almost circular figures, impressed by the sea, 
as if it were its mysterious writing, left to announce what riches and horrors it 
conceals. 

Elimar crawled up one of the high sand dikes, and Elizabeth, of course, 
attempted the same: it was one of the highest they were now on, and whence 
they saw the whole North Sea, which, during the ebb, had receded from the land 
for miles around; not a breeze was stirring. 

They did not stand long, for they could not avoid the temptation of going out 
on the firm, wet sand, where there lay so many stones and shells about: there 
was also a whole bottle, well corked. Elimar held it up against the sun, and saw 
that there was a paper in it, and so they broke the bottle. The paper was written 
on, but in a language Elimar did not understand; yet this much he knew, and he 


explained it to Elizabeth, that the ship had struck, and that at the last moment 
they had written this paper on board, and put it in the bottle, that some one might 
be informed when and where they had perished, and the name of the ship. 

Elizabeth found a curious yellow stone; it looked like candied sugar, but it 
was a fine large piece of amber; and when she rubbed it on her arm till it became 
warm, it attracted pieces of straw. This day was a real lucky day for finding 
things, so they continued their way further and further out. All around it was like 
a net of water stretched over the whole sandy bottom. At some distance out were 
some high stones, and between these they found pieces of a rudder, a glazed hat 
without a crown, also some variegated mussel-shells; and, what was still finer, 
there were two large fishes sprawling about in a pool of water. Elimar would 
take them with his hands, but they glided from him again; but caught they must 
be. Elizabeth stood on one of the large stones and looked on. The time went on 
pleasantly, it was quite calm, and the sun shone delightfully. Then Elimar 
remarked that the ground began to be more damp, that the net of water became 
fuller, and that it was therefore time to return, as the tide would soon be rising. 

He looked towards Amrom, which might be about four hundred paces distant, 
but it was as if the island had suddenly sunk. A fog from the north rolled 
forward, and had quite enveloped the nearest sand hills, and in the next moment 
both the wanderers too; the sunshine was hidden from them, the sun became 
redder and redder. Elimar seized Elizabeth by the hand, and hastened towards 
the island. 

“T am so afraid,” cried Elizabeth; “where is Amrom? and where are my shoes 
and stockings? I must have them!” 

She had just taken them off, and was about to go into the pool to Elimar and 
the fishes, when the fog was observed. Elimar turned round; the shoes must be 
on the great stone where she had sat; they had glided down, but were found. The 
fog was icy cold and thick. Elimar now took Elizabeth on his back and hastened 
away; but the different branches of what we have called the water-net, formed by 
the standing water-ripts and pools, increased; they were obliged to go round, and 
when he thought they were close to the sand-dikes he stood by the same stones 
they had left. He struck his foot against some object; it was the little wooden box 
in which the fishing-tackle lay, and which in his haste he had forgotten; he took 
it up, but he was now quite at a loss to know in what direction the island lay. To 
shout and scream was of no use whatever; but yet he shouted. The tide already 
rolling on, the first long wave struck over his feet. He then lifted little Elizabeth 
up to the highest stone, and sat down by her side; the next sea came stronger, but 
as it rose higher and higher up over the sandy bottom, the motion became 
weaker, for it was a dead calm. 


Elizabeth did not cry; it was as if she understood the whole danger; pale and 
with a strange look she regarded Elimar. The tide rose and rose, so that he was 
obliged to stand up on the stone beside her, though there was scarcely place for 
two. He again shouted with all the strength of despair that he possessed: now he 
fancied that he heard a dog bark, though it was certainly from a very different 
direction to that where he thought Amrom lay; perhaps some one was 
approaching in a boat. The fog became thinner for a moment, so that he knew by 
the lighter part of the sky where the sun was, and it became his compass. Amrom 
lay just in that direction whence he fancied he heard the bark of a dog, but that 
had quite ceased, and the sea rose higher and higher. 

The water was now over their feet on the great stone. Elizabeth could not 
stand fast; she clung to Elimar, and they both fell down into the water, but he got 
her quickly up again on the stone: he himself stood below in the water, which 
reached to his breast, and held her with both his arms. The tide continued to 
increase, and he then hastily pushed the box with the fishing-tackle under his 
feet, so that he got a good way higher up, and his head was now almost on a 
level with Elizabeth’s. 

There was no motion of the waves; the surface of the water rose quite silently, 
as if it were not that which rose, but as if the two who stood there sank gently 
down to the bottom of the still water. Elimar uttered a despairing cry, but it was 
not answered; every minute that passed the watery mirror came higher, — it 
would soon be over their heads. Elimar was pale as death; the tears stood in his 
eyes, and he kissed little Elizabeth, who threw her arms round his neck. The 
water had now risen to their breasts, and began to buoy them up! 

A voice then sounded close by; the plashing of oars was heard, and a boat, in 
which sat a man, was seen through the fog; it came nearer; it was Jap Lidt 
Petters, who had heard the scream, and had come just in time to their aid; he got 
them quickly into the boat, and then with rapid strokes made towards Oland. 

Here he learned from them how it was that they had got into the danger and 
peril in which he had found them, and that both the Commander and the 
Parson’s family were on a visit on Amrom; accordingly, as soon as he had 
delivered Elizabeth over to Keike, who immediately put her to bed, and Elimar 
had gone home to do the same service to himself, Jap sailed over to Amrom to 
tell them, though without entering into minute particulars, that they were both at 
home and taken care of. 

Elimar received no injury from the immersion, but Elizabeth, on the contrary, 
was obliged to keep her bed for some days, and could not go to Fohr on the day 
of the seamen’s departure; but her thoughts were there, and foremost among 
them was the heroic Elimar, with vivid distinctness. In the few minutes, when 


the sea united them, they had become indissolubly bound together for all time. A 
feeling had been awakened like that which exercised its influence at equally as 
young an age in Ariosto, in Byron, and others, whose names irradiate our every- 
day life. 

On the day of departure men and women had assembled in the village of 
Gothing, on Fohr, to bid farewell to their relatives and friends. The little vessels 
glided from the shore; the crowd of women in their black dresses stood on the 
highest point of land, an old tumulus, and from thence they waved to their 
beloved ones the last farewell. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A FEW YEARS. — AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE MAKES HIS 
APPEARANCE. 


NOT before seven or eight months could Elimar be expected to return; this 
appeared to Elizabeth to be a long, long time, and she was quite dejected; but 
how would she have borne it, had she known that months of hope often in reality 
become years; that the day of his return would be still more distant than the one 
she now least thought of, her confirmation day? 

On that day, “the child is shaken off the arm,” says the phrase; on that day, 
the voyage begins on life’s open sea: it is a serious, solemn day, and we will now 
hasten to it, and to those singular events which then unfolded themselves, but not 
before we have collected, as in one great frame, the intervening years, and 
presented to view, what may, in Elizabeth’s life, be called “Home on the 
Halligers.” 

As a fortunate counterbalance to that imaginative and superstitious world into 
which Keike’s stories betrayed Elizabeth, was that healthy nature and sensible 
industry which Hedevig always sought to lead her into. She had to learn to sew 
and knit, she knew a little music — and Elizabeth was singularly quick at 
learning, comprehended all that she was taught, and disclosed unusual talents; it 
was Hedevig’s delight to direct her intelligent observations to nature; that and 
the Bible were the two books that always lay opened, the first around them, and 
the last within the house. Both were read, both reflected a lustre on that home, 
and penetrated those who dwelt there. Hedevig, with her still affectionate 
manner, was a blessing. She lived entirely for her brother and the child she had 
adopted; there was poetry in her soul, although she herself knew it not, and by 
the aid of that, she comprehended everything, and her eye would then beam 
strangely, as that of a crying child will sparkle when sorrow suddenly gives 
place to joy. 

“How poor,” she thought, “are great cities, with their societies, parties, and 


plays, compared with that affectionate family life here in solitude, — or that 
grand spectacle which the sea and sky present to us every moming and 
evening!” 


Nevertheless, how the rest of the world went on, they knew; the newspapers 
were sent round from one to the other, even if a week old, and books came every 
month. The newer productions of modern literature found their way to this 


remote corner of the world. Before that small public, as if before a second 
judgment-seat, many a book, well-advertised and flourishingly announced, sank 
before nature’s criticism; the admired but meretricious art, in which there was no 
inward truth, here found its level. 

Here, where those two books, Nature and the Bible, were the chief and 
exemplars of all writings, a different measure of excellence from that which 
fashion prescribes was exacted. 

This intimacy with the Book of books, and the opportunity of reading aloud 
therefrom to his private circle and his congregation, just as Moritz’s heart 
dictated, led him, not alone from the pulpit to point to God, but from the low 
shores of the strand, from the dikes of the neighbor islands — and men in all 
ages have understood such significant lessons. 

He regarded nothing as accidental, but, on the contrary, as a link in the great 
chain; in the most insignificant things he often found the germ of something 
great and important, and he led the thoughts and attention of others to it. He 
taught them how a single weed which the wind drives up on the coast, and which 
takes root there, may perhaps in centuries become a safeguard for the country 
against the encroachments of the sea. The insignificant weed gathers the loose 
sand around it; it grows and grows, and at last stands like a protecting sand-dike. 
Yet do not depend on such! — in them behold the fall of power and greatness! 
— nothing in the world is durable. Yonder, where the sea breaks against the 
shoals, there stood, not many years ago, a mighty sand bank; the rabbits came 
there and dug their holes, the wind blew in there, and forced its onward way 
incessantly; the sea struck against the loose ground, and the sand bank fell and 
was engulphed by the ocean. 

This intimacy with nature, the evening readings, which were always sound 
and entertaining, the novels of Walter Scott, which, to Elizabeth, were embodied 
realities, filled her mind, as the sunlight fills the plant, and gave a freshness and 
expansion to her thoughts. “The Heart of Mid-Lothian” was the one which above 
all others addressed itself to her feelings; in it she found her heroine, her ideal, 
and that was “Jeannie Deans.” The journey from Edinburgh to London often 
filled and occupied her mind; she was far more at home in the scenes and 
manners of Scotland, than in the land she herself belonged to. 

Of late years a great intimacy had sprung up between the world and the 
inhabitants of the islands here. The bathing guests who frequented the little town 
of Wieck, on Fohr, situated only four miles’ distance from the Halligers, had 
increased considerably in number. The bathing establishment founded here in 
1819 was greatly enlarged, as visitors came not only from Slesvig and Holstein, 
but also from the interior of Germany. A sort of hotel, conducted by a person 


from Hamburg, was established here, and here a band of itinerant German 
musicians performed every Sunday. When the wind blew in the direction of 
Oland they could hear from thence, quite distinctly, what was played, and the 
music thus borne over the water sounded sweetly. They could see, too, through 
the Commander’s excellent telescope, the lengthened row of promenaders in the 
long avenue of young trees along the seaside, and in the dark evenings it was a 
pleasure to see the rockets mounting in the air, or to view a slight display of 
fireworks. Some of the strangers came regularly on a visit to Oland; some of 
them were recommended to the Commander’s or to the Parson’s. When the 
bathing season ended — in September — every one returned to his home, and 
once more the still monotonous life began. 

Amongst those who had been recommended to Moritz was a Scotchman 
named Knox, who stated himself to be a descendant of the family of Scotland’s 
reformer, whose name he bore. He had in his youth travelled through the whole 
of Europe, but of late years it was Germany, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
north that had especially interested him; the relationship between these nations 
and their family ties were his study; he expressed himself clearly and 
thoughtfully on these subjects, and was, besides, the most excellent living 
commentary on the novels of Walter Scott. As a boy he had travelled over that, 
his native country, which the poet has celebrated as the — 


“Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood!” 


His family residence was in Kilburn, and therefore not far from Abbotsford, 
where he had often visited the great poet, of whom he gave many characteristic 
traits. He knew, too, Scott’s faithful dog Maida so well, had passed many 
evenings in the family circle, and had carried Scott’s grandchild in his arms — 
Lockhart’s sweet child, the ennobled image of Walter Scott. All these narratives, 
explanations, and traits, arising out of these novels, now presented themselves 
still more vividly to Elizabeth, so that in the living reality of the moment, the 
whole received such a romantic lustre, such a charm, as made her life appear one 
of entire happiness. 

The personal character of Moritz and his sister pleased the Scotchman; their 
purely religious manners, which naturally disclosed themselves even in the 
customs and diurnal duties of the house, accorded with the Scotchman’s 
education; at the Parson’s or the Halligers, he likewise found the usages of his 
home; here grace was said at table before the family sat down to their meals; 
here Sunday was observed with quiet holiness, the evening hours were passed in 


devotion. There was no effort at display, no attempt at effect; everything sprang 
from the natural feeling, and a tranquil mind. 

It was the second summer that Knox had visited Fohr: one day he brought 
with him a new guest to the Halligers. He was a Dane, who, however, had not 
been in Denmark for many years, but, on the contrary, in Paris, where he had 
caused much sensation by his musical compositions. The newspapers foretold 
that he would open a career for himself; that never before had tones such as 
those he produced become living words. He, however, had always been called a 
Swede in the papers, because Sweden was that land in the north which the 
French knew best, for there one of their generals, one of Napoleon’s marshals, 
Bernadotte, had become king. 

The Dane, who, at that moment, was the lion of the bathing season, — for 
what does not a name do when French renown is attached to it? — was a 
slenderly built man, between thirty and forty years of age. There was a strange 
movement in his face, a mixture of good nature and pride, which vibrated about 
the mouth in particular. Perhaps, from the fine features around it, more than from 
the eye itself, a physiognomist would have tried to discover his character. His 
talk had a good deal of the liveliness of the Frenchman, with no small share of 
his vivacity of expression. He intended to return to Paris again, after the bathing 
season, but would first pay a few short visits in Denmark. 

He appeared to know most of the families of the nobility, and was well 
acquainted with both summer and winter life in the north, and praised much of 
it; but he mixed a great deal of irony with his praise, nay, even bitterness at 
times. It was his matchless skill on the piano — in particular, his performance 
with one hand — that had bound the Scotchman to him. It was this wonderfully 
clever performance that the former wished Moritz and Hedevig to hear; for there 
was, aS we know, a good piano at the parsonage. Elizabeth sang to its 
accompaniment all the songs which Caroline had sung — Sohnbarth’s splendid 
compositions to Goethe’s poems. 

Knox had, a few days previously, mentioned this new guest, in a letter to 
Moritz, and he now stood in the parlor at the parsonage, where he was received 
in the most cordial manner. 

Moritz started on seeing the face of the new-corner. His person — there was 
something in it that appeared as if almost familiar to him; they must have seen 
each other before, and not transiently; there must be some remembrances bound 
up with their meeting. 

“We are scarcely strangers to each other,” said Moritz; “I must have known 
you before, but where I cannot remember at this moment: where can I have 
enjoyed the honor of being in your company?” 


“Perhaps in Paris,” he replied, “or in Denmark; I passed my whole youth 
there, though it was not my happiest time. However, I found my advantage in it.” 

Hedevig was requested by her brother to assist him in recollecting where it 
was that he had known the stranger, but she could not; and it was quite certain 
that she saw him for the first time. They conversed, promenaded, and were 
shown about; they had seen the church, visited the old church-yard, been at the 
Commander’s house, and taken dinner. The Dane was so entertaining; he related 
a hundred little anecdotes, which sparkled like rockets, and illumined the 
conversation. The library was seen, and so was the music-shelf, but the latter 
looked rather bare. 

“Weyse!” he exclaimed; “my dear, excellent Weyse! Denmark has in him a 
clever and national composer, greater than she knows. No one has heard of him 
abroad, and at home it is only real musicians who are aware of his value.” It was 
Weyse’s music to “Macbeth” that lay on the shelf, and which he had taken up, 
that called forth this deserved eulogium. 

“That has, however, been generally appreciated,” said Moritz; “what beautiful 
chamber-music there is in it! — the watchman’s song, and the scene with the 
witches.” 

“T value and admire Weyse,” he answered; “and I think I dare call myself his 
most zealous admirer; yet, in this composition I am, perhaps, on account of my 
musical peculiarity, of a different opinion to my countrymen — ay, even the 
most able musicians. I demand from him something else than what he has given 
us. I miss here just what Weyse knew so well how to impress on his 
compositions — the characteristic. The chamber-music in Macbeth’s castle is, I 
will acknowledge, even to be genial, but it is not characteristic of the time and 
place. Such a piece of music does not carry us to Macbeth’s castle in Inverness- 
shire. Old Scotch ballads, or songs like these, should be heard; those instruments 
must predominate which lead us to think of the bagpipes. The witches’ scene in 
music I can only imagine, from music depicting the situation. I would give the 
hideous and the unearthly, the mysterious, the night-storm on the heath; and the 
singing voices of the witches I would confine to a monotonous song that should 
only change with the sinking and rising of the voice.” 

On Hedevig’s stating that the chamber-music sounded, at least to her, like 
real Scotch, he sat down to the piano, saying: 

“T cannot, however, play it, for ten fingers are wanted, and I have, properly 
speaking, only as good as five!” And he showed them his stiff hand. “This is a 
remembrance of a forest drive in Denmark.” 

Then with his sound hand he played with such expression, and with such 
consummate mastery of the instrument, that one would really have thought he 


had four hands. There was a life, a soul, in that delicately formed face: his eyes 
shone, his lips quivered, and it was then clear to Moritz where he had seen him, 
and who he was. And yet, how was it possible? He whom Moritz remembered 
was poor, neglected, treated with rudeness; and this was a celebrated man, 
whose name resounded from France with a thrill through the world of art. — 

“T saw you in Funen, many years ago,” said Moritz. 

“Tt is possible,” he replied: “it was certainly at my old friend’s, the 
Baroness’s. In the bird-cage, as they so wittily call the manor, for where are they 
so witty as in my dear country?” 

“No, it was at the estate where one of my old pupils resides, Count 
Frederick’s.” 

“There,” said the stranger, and the blood mounted for a moment to his cheeks; 
“it is probable, for I have often been there for several weeks together.” 

“And you are, or were at that time, a Gentleman of the Bed-chamber,” said 
Moritz. 

“T am that person,” he answered; “and I have not advanced in title since then. 
Then you certainly know the old Baroness at the adjoining estate? An excellent 
woman She is, notwithstanding all her strange ways. I am as fond of her as if she 
were my mother; and this I tell you beforehand, that next to Providence I owe to 
her that which I now am — to her I owe my independent situation, and the 
maturity of my talent.” 

Moritz reminded him of the evening at the Count’s when they got — he still 
remembered the expression— “a musical lecture.” 

“You extemporized one of the ancient ballads for us on the piano,” he added; 
“the present Countess had just then come with her mother on a visit, and was 
charmed with your playing.” 

“Clara!” exclaimed the Gentleman, — for we must let him retain this 
appellation; “Clara! how handsome she was! she also paid me compliments, 
such as I was at that time unaccustomed to hear: she was delighted, but yet she 
preferred my playing dances.” 

“We were all delighted to hear you!” 

“Only nothing of your own, if we may beg,’ was Count Frederick’s request. 
O, I remember that evening so well — there are certain moments in our lives that 
we retain in memory whilst whole months are forgotten, and are never brought 
again to mind.” 

“That is surely not the result of that unfortunate upsetting of the carriage,” 
said Moritz, as he pointed to the Gentleman’s stiff hand. 

“Yes, I got that because the young gentleman had not learned to drive, and 
yet he would handle the reins: but I must not complain of that event, for it has 


been to my advantage, not to my injury. With two sound hands I might, perhaps, 
have become a clever pianist, and continued in straitened circumstances, to be 
maitre de plaisir for some vulgar persons to whom birth and fortune had given 
this world’s favors; but as my hand became stiff and useless for playing the 
piano, other talents had to be developed, and, thank God, I had some left, — for 
instance, my talent as a composer. My misfortune, or, if you choose, my 
accident, and the manner in which it happened, came to the ears of the old 
Baroness: she had twice before heard me play, and was pleased with my skill, 
and her compassion was now awakened. Some few injurious mortifications, — I 
may venture to say undeserved on my part, but which I suffered from the 
haughty Count Frederick, — induced her to become my protectress, and 
strangely clever she showed herself to be. I am not ashamed to confess that she 
supported me in Paris, and she, like a mother, spent large sums of money on me. 
At first it was but a notion of hers, a willful determination that she would carry 
through. They laughed at her as they have laughed at her best actions; but at last 
she became fond of me, and understood that talent which God has given me, so 
that she held still faster to her will; and I am glad that she has derived some 
honor from her patronage of me.” 

Elizabeth listened with astonishment; and now she remembered the pale 
musical man who, with one arm bandaged and in a sling, had been for a short 
time at the manor-house, and had played with one hand — he was so still and 
sorrowful. But how very differently did he appear here! free, conscious of his 
own abilities, and lively in conversation; never before had she heard any one 
speak with such cordiality and warmth about the old lady as he now spoke of 
her. 

“T always thought that there was something particularly good in the old 
Baroness,” said Moritz. “I have known her myself — nay, I once had a sort of 
correspondence with her; she is, however, very singular in many things, and one 
cannot in truth blame the world for forming the estimate of her which it does.” 

“The Gentleman” spoke about her life in childhood, which we know; about 
her father, “long Rasmus,” who rode on the wooden horse in the court-yard, 
where she now, as an old woman, lived, and was the mistress; he knew, too, 
how, under the circumstances she grew up in, and was subjected to, she must 
have become the singular character she was; that in her ill-regulated 
individuality there lay the best and noblest elements; but that the world now only 
spoke of, and expatiated upon her oddities, and what would raise a laugh against 
her. 

“T do not wish to subvert your faith in your essentially generous and correct 
conception of the old lady’s character,” said Moritz; “but in some few instances I 


cannot, nor will you be able to excuse her unreasonable conduct. For example,” 
and he pointed to Elizabeth, “this child was her avowed favorite; but for an act 
which a child of her age would at most deserve a flogging for having committed, 
she cast her out into the wide world. It is true she did not allow her to starve, but 
she dismissed her, without caring into whose hands she fell, or what might 
become of her. She has never even once asked about her since. And then, there is 
her own flesh and blood, her own grandson, whom she would never see, and 
whom she allows to go about in the world like one that is an entire stranger to 
her.” 

“Tt is unjust!” answered the Gentleman; “in this case she cannot be excused, 
but her personal character may explain and qualify her manner of acting: with 
respect to her grandson, who is said to be an excellent young man, the Baroness 
has a motive, perhaps it is a fixed idea, as to her relationship to him. I know it, 
but have no right to divulge it, even in her defense, or even to explain her 
actions, but in this unfortunate idea lies the whole mystery of her conduct. He 
has lived many years in Italy.” 

“T have only heard from him twice during several years,” answered Moritz; 
“the first time was directly after his arrival there, when he devoted himself, heart 
and soul, to the profession of a painter; the second time he wrote, — it was a 
year afterwards, — he had laid the palette aside and turned sculptor. 

“Now, I believe, he is neither of the two, at least, if he be, he carries on his 
profession very privately; I however know very little about him.” 

During the course of conversation concerning friends and acquaintances in 
Funen, it appeared that it was the Gentleman who was best informed of the state 
of matters. Baron Holger had been in Paris the previous winter, and during a 
visit one day he had assured him that when in Denmark he had regarded Paul de 
Kock’s novels as the first in the world, but that in Paris he had found that to 
enact his scenes in real life was, strictly speaking, the greatest exploit. At the 
same time he reproached himself for his volatility, and excused himself by 
saying, that if he had got Clara for his wife he would have been a pattern for 
husbands; but as Heaven paid no regard to virtuous wishes, so he had no 
obligations towards Heaven. 

As to Count Frederick, he had succeeded to the estate on the death of his 
father, and was an aristocrat of the haughtiest stamp. The winter months he 
passed in Copenhagen, where all the great and fashionable were invited to his 
house — princes and diplomatists, yet artists also, because Clara was a patroness 
of the fine arts. She painted, and wrote beautiful small poems, as it was said, and 
had not only herself given, but had also collected and forced persons to 
contribute money towards the erection of Thorvaldsen’s Museum. 


This was about the result of the Gentleman’s first visit to the Halligers; on a 
renewed visit, his interest for Elizabeth was particularly awakened; he was made 
acquainted with her whole history, and discovered in her great musical talents, 
and a voice of surprisingly sweet expression; but it awakened no little surprise in 
the quiet, pious parsonage, when he proposed to them to let her voice be 
cultivated and perfected for the opera; and on that occasion he set forth a Grisi’s 
and Albertazzi’s merits, honor, and riches. Moritz smiled and shook his head, 
and said how dear his foster-daughter was to him — that it would be painful to 
him to be separated from her, even if it were only as far as Copenhagen to 
Heimerant. 

That worthy old man, in one of his last letters, had just proposed that 
Elizabeth should pass a winter in Copenhagen with him, there to see a little more 
of the world, and receive that beneficial influence which a large city can always 
impart to a young girl. This, however, he could not permit until after her 
confirmation, and to that time there was still a year and a half wanting. 

At the end of the bathing season, in September, the Gentleman and the 
Scotchman left Fohr, but we shall afterwards meet them in another place. Now 
we must hasten towards an event which, like a thunder-clap from a clear sky, 
awakened the terror of the Commander’s and clergyman’s families, and became 
a point of transition in Elizabeth’s life. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


DESPAIR. — HELP FROM THE “HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN.” 


BETWEEN Elimar’s departure and his return home only a few months were to 
intervene, but we know that these sometimes seem to be years. The Commander 
had made an arrangement that Elimar should acquire a good theoretical 
knowledge as a seaman in Holland, where he would be amongst friends and 
acquaintances, and in a good house; thus the first winter passed, and he appeared 
to be cheerful and satisfied. Elizabeth heard the letters read, and always had a 
greeting from him. She knew all the rare and splendid things he saw, the large 
palaces and churches, the deep canals in the streets, where large vessels lie 
directly under tall trees; she knew that the high-roads throughout the whole 
country were paved like the stone floors in the Marsk dairies. O, how one could 
drive on them without being upset, as on the Slesvig dikes! Elimar, too, had been 
to the theatre, where they performed whole stories with song and music, and he 
and all who saw them sat there with long pipes in their mouths, and puffed away, 
so that there was a dense cloud of smoke in the house; but the play went on 
charmingly, and they drank tea and read the newspapers. And in the course of 
the winter, when the canals and seas were frozen, and bright as a mirror, they 
lighted pitch garlands there; torches burnt, and whole crowds of men and 
women, all dressed for the season, and all on skates, a complete masquerade, 
darted over the ice, and some carried torches, which they swung about and 
struck against the bright ice, which shone again: that had been a still finer 
comedy than the one in the theatre where they drank tea and smoked tobacco. — 

Elimar was inexpressibly happy in Holland, and liked the country and the 
people; a year afterwards he went to sea, and in the autumn returned to Haarlem, 
where the organ in the church was the largest to be found in all the countries of 
the world, and sounded as if a hundred musicians sat at it; and then how the 
tulips bloomed with colors, such as were not to be found in Madame Leyson’s 
bridal gown, which, however, shone brighter than any other gown on the 
Halligers. Now and then there certainly came a stray complaint about “the 
Scapegrace,” as the Commander called Elimar, but only once was there real 
cause for a serious reprimand, and this was touching Elimar’s indomitable 
impetuosity, which might one time or another easily bring him into trouble, as 
the letter said. At the beginning of the third year, however, he went as second 
mate on board a large vessel to North America. He did not come home on a visit 


before his departure, as had been previously determined, but in his greeting to 
Elizabeth he called her — and that was for the first time in writing—” my little 
sweetheart.” 

He sent her a couple of amusing dolls, from a fishing village near the Hague: 
they were man and wife, made of small shells gathered on the beach, and put 
together, so that they showed the whole costume and appearance of the 
fishermen and their wives at that place. 

But Elimar did not come to the Halligers the next autumn, nor yet the 
following one; he was continually absent on long voyages; and America was 
always the country they were bound to. 

If Elimar had returned, and remained on the Halligers for a longer time in 
Elizabeth’s society, perhaps that halo which now encompassed him in her 
thoughts would have been dispersed; perhaps that precocious girl would have 
seen him otherwise than her imagination now pictured him. 

Her mind had developed itself in a remarkable degree during the last few 
years, and with respect to her physical growth, that also was forward for her age; 
one might almost have supposed she was sixteen, and yet she was but fourteen 
years of age. 

Her confirmation was fixed for the coming spring; but she fell ill at Christmas 
with a form of the typhus fever; Moritz himself sat up and watched by her bed 
for a couple of nights; and during that time it was to him as if he again 
underwent those sorrowful hours by the sick-bed of his deceased Caroline. 

Elizabeth, however, recovered, though but slowly; and whilst that weak body 
lay helpless, the spirit had raised itself wondrously towards God, and now 
returned as with greater strength and expansion. The body vibrated under the 
fullness of a nervous enthusiasm and zeal that were almost alarming. She could 
not bear any kind of exertion; they durst not let her read; her confirmation was 
put off until the autumn; and secretly this pleased Elizabeth, for just at that time 
they expected Elimar. 

The confirmation Sunday came; the little church was ornamented with long 
ribbons, on which hung variegated flowers of paper; Madame Leyson herself 
had clipped them all, and they now hung in garlands around the choir. The lights 
burnt on the altar, and the song of the congregation arose melodiously to the 
vaulted roof. Moritz, who was deeply moved, spoke of the wonderful 
vicissitudes of life, of its shortness, uncertainty, and sorrows; and in the peculiar 
manner he had of making himself understood by his congregation, he spoke to 
them words of consolation; and of these words one image seized on and filled 
Elizabeth’s thoughts, and fixed itself firmly in them forever. 


“In the British navy,” said Moritz, “there is a red thread that goes through all 
the cordage, great and small, which shows that it belongs to the crown, and there 
is an invisible thread that goes through every person’s life, which shows that we 
belong to God!” And Elizabeth felt the truth of what he said, by reflecting on her 
past life: her eyes shone with a kind of exultation; the blood mounted to her 
cheeks; she thought of her deserted situation as an infant in her dying mother’s 
arms. Trina had once told her about it, Moritz never. She remembered vividly 
the scene with the old Baroness, who thrust her out of the mysterious chamber; 
she remembered those dreadful moments when she stood with Elimar in the 
rising sea, near Amrom. She felt that God had kindly and graciously protected 
her, and with all the heartfelt devotion of a child she clung, in thought, to Him, 
the Eternally Almighty Father and Friend. 

It was a happy festival in Elizabeth’s home that evening. All who had been 
confirmed with her, five in number, the children of poor fishermen, were, with 
their parents, invited to the clergyman’s. The Commander and his wife and 
friends from Fohr and Amrom also came. 

“O, if Elimar were but here too!” said Madame Leyson, “that dear sweet lad! 
but there is always something wanting to complete our happiness! but wait only 
until he comes, then I will give a grand party, and then see how you shall dance! 

O my God! I now remember you have not learnt to dance” — she suddenly 
stopped. “It was stupid of me to speak to you about dancing on such a holy day 
as this! The Lord surely will not punish me for it! I am in fact so glad, so happy! 
and perhaps it may not be eight days longer before I am still happier! the 
happiest old Grandmother” — and tears stood in her eyes. 

On the following Sunday, Elizabeth was to have gone to Communion for the 
first time, but between that day and the one we are now speaking of — the 
taking of the vow and receiving the Sacrament — there interposed a dark cloud; 
the heaviest day during many years for the Commander’s family and those 
persons who had attached themselves to them by ties of friendship and affection. 

On the Friday morning a letter came to the Commander’s from Fohr. How 
much sunshine, and how much joy may not lie in a letter; but also how much 
darkness and sorrow! If this news had come, that “Elimar was dead,” it would 
certainly, for a moment, have weighed down the old couple with sorrow, as 
heavily as the blow which now fell on them; but this struck so deep a wound that 
it must bleed during their whole lives; there was a despair, a dread, in the midst 
of which thought became, as it were, paralyzed. When a dear wife or beloved 
child dies unexpectedly, then the husband and father, during the first few nights 
after the death, can awaken from a sleep that the body required, and in 
awakening forget for a while the great loss he has suffered, the depressing 


misfortune that has fallen upon him; but anon there supervenes a dread, a fear in 
his blood and thoughts, and he asks himself What has happened? and that which 
has happened appears before him in all its terrible reality — it is the harrowing 
return from the world of dreams to reality. And in such a state of mind as this 
were the old couple. 

“What is it? Is there possibility in it?’ Yes, they must themselves 
acknowledge that there is: it was stated in that letter, it was within the bounds of 
probability; and now dark images obtruded themselves in connection with the 
remembrance of Elimar, with recollections of what people had called his evil 
mind — that Which the old couple could not bring themselves to believe. 

Elimar had returned to Copenhagen, but how? in fetters. The ship in which he 
had been mate, had stranded on the coast of America, and he had been obliged to 
take service in another vessel, the “Susanna,” and there, in a dispute, had killed 
the mate. He lay in prison in Copenhagen, and as he possessed no papers, — for 
they were lost with the wrecked ship, — the police had written to the principal 
judicial authority on Fohr, in order to obtain all particulars relative to Elimar; 
from this person a letter had come to Moritz, requesting him to prepare the 
Commander’s family in the best manner for their great misfortune, and to tell 
them how matters stood. 

“No, no,” said the old woman, “he cannot have done it — and yet his wild 
temper! — O that the Lord had closed our eyes before we heard this! No, no, it 
would not have saved or helped him! and who can feel for him as we do! He is 
so young, there is so much that is good in him!” — and in her thoughts she 
recalled every trait, every smile, that she had rejoiced over, and it became so rich 
a sum that it must have purchased the freedom of the greatest criminal. 

The Commander wrote to his son, the town magistrate of Husum, to do all in 
his power for Elimar. 

“Life for life,” says the law; and the old man sat in deep thought and 
murmured to himself, “My blood will flow under the axe of the executioner, and 
if he should even be spared his life, what is life in eternal imprisonment, in 
constant intercourse with wretched felons! — and the poor old man wandered 
about in disquiet, from his home to Moritz’s, and again home, again to wander 
forth. 

Madame Leyson sat in a corner and wept; she looked at the portrait of their 
grandmother Osa. 

“Yes, yes,” she exclaimed, “had she but lived, or had I her strength, I would 
go to Copenhagen to save him!” 

Elizabeth also stood there, crying, with her heart still full of love for Elimar. 

And what had Osa done? Was her history really so affecting? 


“Elimar resembles his forefather,” said the old woman; “it is Frisian blood 
that is in him. His forefather would also fly out in a passion, and like the sea, 
rage fearfully in his wrath; but yet, like the sea, he was deep and clear. He killed 
another Frisian; he also shed blood;” and the old woman wept, and then began 
again, “He was then filled with remorse at the deed! O, what must not Elimar 
suffer! My forefather fled from house and home; his wife, Osa, she whose 
portrait hangs there!” — and she pointed to the likeness, where she had been 
drawn with the sheepskin cloak and silver cap, “she had to pay compensation for 
manslaughter; that was the law in those times; and she had to sell her house and 
clothes, and provide for herself and children, and she did it, for she could do it. 
She spun wool, night and day, and gained bread for herself and her family; and 
years passed away, and her husband and his deed were forgotten. No one was 
more respected than Osa: her conduct was truly Christian-like, her industry and 
care for her children unexampled; she was truly a pattern for all; a pattern of 
good morals. But then in time it was seen that she, whom all respected and 
honored, she, the lonely woman, was again about to become a mother, and they 
now began to watch and lurk around her dwelling. They watched her with evil 
eyes, and it was discovered that she went regularly every week to a solitary dell 
in the dikes, to a place that was reputed haunted, where a bloody hand often 
appeared above the sand, and where dreadful howlings were heard. There it was, 
then, that she had her rendezvous, she, the godly, honest Osa; yes, there her 
lover must be concealed, and they found him there, in a great sand-pit. It was her 
husband, who, during all the years they had thought he was far thence, had lived 
in this spot, where she had visited him every week, brought him provisions, 
comforted him, and supported him in his trouble. 

“His long penance, and her fidelity, brought the judges, and even his enemies, 
to grant him a pardon, and they afterwards prospered well, lived happily, and 
became rich, honored, and honorable; but such things will never happen more! O 
my poor Elimar!” 

“Elimar would likewise become happy and good,” said Elizabeth; “is there 
then no one on earth who can save him — no one?” 

“Yes, the King,” said Madame Leyson. “The King is above the laws, and he 
knows my husband, the Commander. King Frederick VI. has the kindest heart!” 

“Let us pray to him — let us not cease our petition until Elimar is at liberty. 
We can write at all events, and the King hears all; the Commander will surely go 
to Copenhagen.” 

“No, no!” interrupted Madame Leyson; “he says that the law must take its 
course — and to suffer as I do! He will not go there — will not write, except to 
our son, the town magistrate, and he also is a man who obeys the laws. But I will 


write; as the grandmother of the unfortunate I will appeal to my King’s warm 
heart, and plead for the misled one, who may yet be saved.” 

“But my old man will not allow the letter to be sent,” said she after a short 
pause, and bethought herself; you must get it conveyed for me over to Fohr, or 
else I shall not get it sent off. And you I can depend on; you are careful and 
silent; not even at home must you speak about it.” 

The old woman trembled. 

“T will write in my anguish; the Lord will guide my pen, and He will direct 
everything for the best.” 

She then wrote, and then tore in pieces what she had written, and wrote again; 
at length the petition was ready. Particular expressions in it might well have 
caused a stranger to smile; yet on the whole it might perforce have called forth 
more tears than smiles. The petition was, like him it prayed for, brought forth in 
pain and dread. 

On the Sunday there was to be communion: Elizabeth was to go over to Fohr 
the day before to make some purchases; she was accompanied by Keike, and 
they went across in a fishing boat. Madame Ley son had secretly given her the 
letter she had written to the King, in all simplicity and loyal affection; she had 
also one from the Commander to the chief judicial authority on Fohr; and whilst 
Keike visited a relation, she went to deliver the letters. 

Elizabeth stopped in one of those narrow lanes between the sea and the backs 
of houses, took Madame Leyson’s letter from her bosom, where she had placed 
it, and read the address: “To the mighty Monarch, the land’s father, King 
Frederick VI., Copenhagen.” 


These words of themselves gave the letter an importance, a sacredness; she 
fancied that she saw therein a part of majesty itself. Now, she thought, if the 
postmaster asks from whom the letter comes, he will not perhaps receive a letter 
for the King. This thought made her tremble; she approached the house — went 
past it; what should she do? Involuntarily she approached nearer to it; a small 
book-case hung outside, for it was also a circulating library; several books lay 
there with the title-pages disclosed, and the first she accidentally saw was, “The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian,” by Walter Scott. 

An idea came into her mind by being thus accidentally brought to think of 
Jeannie Deans. She stood still for a moment — her resolution was formed — she 
turned round — placed the letter in security on her person — went to look for 
Keike, and after every errand was executed, they again entered the boat, and 
reached Oland. 

The agitation of Elizabeth was partly attributed to her grief for Elimar, partly 


to her nervous constitution and expectation of the holy act of which she should 
next day be a partaker. Madame Leyson looked at her with an inquiring look, as 
if to say, “Is the letter delivered?” and Elizabeth nodded, whilst the paper burnt 
in her bosom. 

Elizabeth told them at home, in the evening, that Madame Leyson had first 
thought of going to Copenhagen, where she had never been, but that she had 
afterwards given up the intention. It would have been too toilsome a voyage for 
her to undertake; and Elizabeth inquired about the way, and how long it was, and 
how it was to be accomplished. Speaking about this appeared to interest and 
divert her thoughts, and therefore Hedevig continued to answer her, and give her 
particulars. 

“Tt would have been an impossibility at that bad season of the year,” said she; 
“and the old woman would have been obliged to pass over the islands, unless 
there had chanced to be a vessel from Flensborg. 

It was Sunday morning, and the day of communion. Elizabeth looked at the 
portraits of the King and Queen, and her eyes filled with tears. Alas! she felt 
most courage to speak with the Queen, but it was to the King that the letter was 
addressed; it was the King who was above the laws. Elizabeth’s determination 
was fixed; as Jeannie Deans went from Edinburgh to London, she would also go 
from Fohr to Copenhagen; go to the King, deliver the letter to him, and plead for 
Elimar in the perfect fullness of her heart. There was nothing overstrained in her 
course of thought, and the determination to which it led; and we shall understand 
this, when we remember how entirely she lived in the realm of illusion — how 
she knew the world only through the medium of books. Walter Scott’s novels 
were declared to be reality itself — historically true; she would be able to do 
what, it was there related, had been done before. This was a kind of simplicity 
united with the warmest confidence in the Almighty; and yet what a combat had 
she not with herself! To go to Copenhagen or to remain, that was no longer the 
question here, or if she should previously tell her design to Moritz or Hedevig; 
she feared that they would not permit her. And what fear and anxiety would not 
her absence create in their minds! It was a sin, an injustice! Yet the letter, which 
she had retained, burnt on her bosom; O! if she only durst confide in Keike — 
once she had nearly done so, but yet she did not The tears gushed from her eyes; 
they eased her mind, and her emotion in no way surprised the rest, as they all 
knew how fondly she was attached to Elimar. 

The ferry-boat to Dagebol always starts with the tide, which would, next 
morning, serve at three o’clock; consequently, at a time when every one, not 
going with it, would be sound asleep. Elizabeth could not rest; she went several 
times to the window; the air was clear, and Charles’s wain still shone. This 


constellation is regarded by the islanders here as the car in which Elias the 
prophet ascended to heaven; and it came into her mind what Moritz had said 
about the prophet, that for other persons life was also often a glowing car, on 
which the way led to heavenly peace. She had already felt how life could glow; 
she felt that seriousness which disclosed itself behind the years of childhood, but 
she also remembered the invisible thread which showed that we belong to God; 
and there came consolation to her soul. 

She had written a few words, which she would leave in her chamber; and, 
with suppressed sobs, she read her own writing: — 

“May the Lord our God assist me, and let us meet again happily! Believe 
nothing bad of “Your affectionate ELIZABETH.” 

At half-past two she stood ready, with her little bundle in her hand, and with 
all her money from her savings’ box, which amounted to about ten shillings. She 
had wrapped her gold rings up in paper, and taken them also, as she could sell 
them in case of need; and she now thought herself rich enough for the journey. 
She knelt down once more, prayed to the Lord, and then hastened out of the 
house, where all were still asleep, and down to the boat. 

“Is Miss going with us, and alone, too?” asked Jap Lidt Petters. 

“Yes, to Dagebol,” she replied. “Take me with you, Jap; but,” added she, as 
with a perception that he might suspect she was going out into the wide world, “I 
must return with you in the afternoon. So don’t forget me. I shall remember the 
time well enough myself; but you must by all means let me return with you.” 

There was an anxiety in the expression with which she said this which caused 
Jap to laugh. 

“Yes, it is bad enough on land for a young lady,” said he, smiling; “they run 
away with them when they are pretty.” 

The wind was fair, the sails were hoisted, and the boat darted away from 
Oland towards Dagebél. 

Elizabeth looked towards heaven, and repeated the Lord’s prayer; He above 
was now her only guide and supporter. 

They arrived at Dagebol in less than an hour, so that it was still quite dark. 

“There is the inn — there, where the light is burning,” said Jap; “can you find 
the way alone?” 

“Yes, I think so,” answered Elizabeth; “farewell, Jap, till we see each other 
again.” And she went in the direction he had pointed out, but soon turned off 
over the dikes, where, eight years before, she had been driven away in Mr. 
Petters’s wagon, and had come back again with the eel-man; she knew every 
turning she had to take in order to get to Flensborg, and followed the right road. 


It was just at the same season of the year as when she had been here for the 
first time with Moritz and Hedevig; everything was unchanged: the rain had 
made the meadows below like great lakes; the dikes were almost impassable; she 
lost her shoes two or three times, found them again, and walked forward without 
delay on her bare feet. The wind blew stronger and stronger, and before the sun 
rose it had become a perfect storm. O, how slowly could she proceed! She stood 
still a few times, and was not able to go further: she then folded her hands and 
lifted them towards heaven, and it so happened that the gusts of wind came less 
frequently. She had the wind now at her back, and it helped her forward. Now 
some large drops of rain fell; then came a drenching shower, which passed over, 
as the storm drove it onward; thus the forenoon wore away, and towards noon 
Elizabeth was so fatigued, and the roads and weather were so bad, that she was 
obliged to remain at the inn which lies between the Marsk and Geestland. 


“T am going to Flensborg,” said she at the inn, and that was enough. There 
were many guests, but no one took any notice of her; they were all obliged to 
stay; it was such dreadful weather, with rain and storm, and much damage must 
have been done at sea. 

Elizabeth got a bed for the night here, only a few miles from home, and they 
must have missed her long already, and read her letter; but in this weather she 
knew that no one could come to Dagebol, and Jap Lidt Petters could scarcely 
have been able to return to Oland. 

Tired and weary, she threw herself on the bed, and slept until it was broad 
daylight. She started up quite frightened; the air was clear, but the wind still 
blew strong, so that the sea must be in a terrible ferment, and she thought that 
she could hear it roar. The way was closed against her, even if she desired to 
return, but that she would not — she could not do. It was now clear sunshine, 
and she went forward, almost borne on by the wind; the roads, however, were 
heavy and wearying, and it was late in the afternoon before she reached the bank 
whence one sees Flensborg beneath. 

Taken by surprise, she stood still on beholding this prospect; she saw the 
great town, the fiord, and the wood-grown banks! How many trees! She had not 
seen such a sight for many years: leaf-covered trees were to her like fantastic 
images from her childhood’s dawning remembrance. 

She fell on her knees and prayed to the Almighty: “O, give me help, Thou, 
my only help!” The sun shone so enlivening on the whole of the high and 
picturesque coast on the opposite side of the fiord that it was a delight to behold. 
While she knelt here an elderly female and a younger, certainly her daughter, 
came up. They were passing close by Elizabeth, and looked her in the face; and 


as they saw that she wept, stopped for a moment, bade her good-day, and walked 
on. Elizabeth, who thought that she saw a familiar face, sprang up, walked 
involuntarily some paces after them, and the woman stopped. Elizabeth inquired 
of her the way to Copenhagen. 

“Copenhagen!” repeated the woman; “well, there are many ways to it, both 
by sea and by land. Copenhagen! it is further than to Hamburg. But have I not 
seen you somewhere before? have you not been on Fohr?” Elizabeth replied in 
the affirmative, and told her who she was. 

“Now see, did I not think so?” said the woman; “and do you not remember 
me, Widow Tredemann? I have been over on Fohr, and over at the parson’s, too. 
But where are you going, and alone? Would you go to Copenhagen?” 

Elizabeth could not speak — her excitement of mind dissolved itself in tears. 
The widow let her accompany them home, and on the way extracted from her 
that her journey concerned a human life, and that a letter was to be delivered to 
the king. This gave occasion to a hundred questions, but not to that one which 
would have been the most important — If they at home knew anything about this 
undertaking? This the widow naturally concluded they did: she listened with 
deep emotion to Elizabeth, who described the Commander’s and his wife’s 
trouble in a vivid and touching manner. 

“But whom shall you go to in Copenhagen?” she asked; “whom do you know 
there?” 

This Elizabeth had not thought of before; she, however, suddenly recollected 
Councilor Heimerant, Caroline’s father, whom Moritz corresponded with, and 
who had once written that Elizabeth should come and pass a winter with him in 
the capital. She therefore mentioned his name — yet without adding that she had 
no letter to him, nor yet that she knew not where he lived in that great and, to 
her, strange city. 

“Well — it is well — that you have the Councilor to go to! or else your 
journey would be of no use: but they ought to have provided better for you at 
home, and thought well over matters; but they live there on their island in such 
ignorance of the world that it’s no wonder. Now hear me. I shall drive you over 
to Holnis, where it is most likely you will find a conveyance to Copenhagen; our 
vessel, which should have gone this morning, is certainly there still, for it has 
been a dreadful storm; it was to sail with a cargo of bricks to Karrebeks-Minde, 
and if you get there, then you are in Sealand: But true! I must also get your 
passport undersigned, or else the skipper will not take you with him, so give me 
the passport.” 

Elizabeth had no idea that such a thing was necessary; she was, therefore, 
greatly terrified, and said, “Passport? — I don’t know, I have none — they did 


not give me one with me! is it necessary?” 

“Good Heaven!” said the widow, “one cannot travel in Denmark without 
having a passport for every bit of water one must cross, and now, into the 
bargain, from the Duchies! nay, this is too bad.” 

The widow was, however, a practical woman, and there was no time to be 
lost; as an inhabitant and householder, she got a passport made out, and 
Elizabeth arrived at Holnis by the wagon, and fortunately found the vessel still 
lying there. 

Skipper Thomming read the letter from the widow, and took Elizabeth on 
board. Next morning early they sailed out of the fiord, which, at every bend and 
curve, unfolded such charming views and magnificent wood scenery, that 
Elizabeth, on seeing all this, so new to her, forgot everything else. 

The wind was fair, and they were soon out of the fiord; to the right lay the 
open Baltic, to the left the island of Als; with Sonderborg, whose red-roofed 
houses and windmills rose behind the gloomy palace where Denmark’s king, 
Christian II., had suffered and lived in the tower eighteen long years. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE STRANDED SHIP. —— LETTER FROM ELIMAR. 


WHILE Elizabeth is sailing towards Sealand, we will return to the Halligers, 
where she was missed directly after daylight. Moritz and Hedevig thought she 
was at the Commander’s, but as she did not return home in the course of the 
forenoon, they sent Keike over to look for her; she was not there, nor in any of 
the houses in the neighborhood. Hedevig now found the letter Elizabeth had left, 
and their consternation and anxiety were great. Out-of-doors it blew a terrible 
storm, which increased so, that by the next tide not a vessel was able to set out to 
Dageb6l, nor could Jap Lidt Petters be expected to return. A fisher-boy, who had 
been at the ferry early in the morning, said that Elizabeth had actually gone with 
the boat. 

“Gracious God!” said Hedevig; “I cannot conceive what has driven her to do 
such a thing! — unfortunate child! — why will she? — what is her intention? 
Moritz, what have you said to her? — what has happened?” 

“The poor, dear, blessed girl!” sighed Madame Leyson; “I have an idea! — 
yes, she would do it!” — and the old woman covered her face with her hands. 
“O, my God! she has certainly not delivered the letter at Weick! she has gone 
with it herself direct to the King! she has gone straight to Copenhagen!” and then 
she confessed everything; but added, that Elizabeth, on her arrival at home the 
day before, had nodded to her question, “If the letter was delivered?” The storm 
continued to increase; it was just at that time of the day when, as we know, 
Elizabeth was obliged to seek shelter in the inn, near Geestland. A ship was in 
sight; the storm drove it in towards the land; large waves rolled in on Oland, so 
that one could no longer stand firm out-of-doors; the sea and storm rose with a 
deep rumbling noise, with a whining and whistling that took such a violent hold 
of the houses, that the doors and windows rattled; the loose ground seemed to 
shake; they were as if on board a ship; the long, heavy seas rolled on over the 
island, and reached in their last strength, as they died away, the lowest situated 
houses. 

“O, that poor child!” sighed Hedevig; “where is she at this hour?” for her she 
felt anxiety and fear, more than for the unfortunate men whose ship at that 
moment drove against the shoals near Seesand. This is a large white sand bank 
stretching out from the island of Amrom; at half-tide it is dry, being only washed 
over in a storm-flood; about the middle of it is built a pyramidically formed 


beacon, of strong beams, with a large globular-shaped erection fifty-five feet 
high, and visible at a distance of forty or fifty miles in clear weather. This tower 
of beams is the only sure landmark on the outer side of the land between Amrom 
and Ejidersted, and of particular importance, partly to the vessels that are 
accidentally driven on this part of the coast, and partly as a guide when sailing 
into the entrance of the channel west and south of Amrom. Near this beacon the 
vessel now lay stranded. The inhabitants of Oland had seen them in the morning, 
before the storm had set in, steer for the entrance; but acquainted with the 
danger, they had, when the weather became so violent, again endeavored to gain 
the open sea, but too late, as the heavy seas and the sea-wind drove the vessel 
against the shoals, and soon set it fast in the sandy ground. It was impossible to 
send out help to them, but in their distress it was fortunate that they stranded 
directly opposite the “beacon,” which is not only a landmark, but a refuge for 
those who reach Seesand, and are not washed away there by the rolling waves. 

Up this gobular-shaped building there is a sort of chamber, in which are 
placed a cask of fresh water, some sea-biscuits, and a bottle of spirits, so that the 
stranded mariners may sustain life here for a few days, until the sea has become 
so calm that help may be sent from the islands. 

Towards evening they thought they saw a yellow handkerchief wave from the 
beacon; the stranded ship was thrown on its side; it parted its timbers in the sand, 
and lay in the foam and surge; not a soul seemed to be on board. The ship’s 
name was “Kalver Street,” called after the first street in Amsterdam. 

Up in the chamber of the wooden building sat three of those who had been 
saved — nay, we may say four — for the ship’s dog was also saved. It crept into 
a comer, and without shaking its wet skin, lay down and looked with its large, 
honest eyes at the old steersman, who went directly to the ship’s biscuits, broke a 
piece off, took a dram of spirits, and left the two others to follow his example. 
The dog was not forgotten; he also got a whole biscuit; and then the old fellow 
folded his hands and thanked the Lord that their lives had been spared. The only 
thing now to be done was to pull off his boots and pour the water out, strip 
himself naked, wring the water out of everything he had worn, and then put them 
on again just as they were. The sailor did just the same as he, but the third 
person, who was dressed in a black, tight dress, and with a large, gray cape over 
him, only loosened it, poured the water out of his boots, and then went to the 
spirits and the ship’s biscuits. 

“Do as we do,” said the sailor; “then the togs will dry better.” 

But the pale, thin man, whose wet clothes made him look still thinner, only 
shook his head. 


“T am afraid I shall get a cold,” said he, “but now I am warm, delightfully 
warm, and I shall be more so with another dram.” 

“Yes; but only one,” said the steersman; “we may be obliged to lie at anchor 
here for several days yet, and you see all that we have to live on. Unship your 
toggery, like us, and squeeze it dry.” 

The pale man shook his head again; a cold shivering passed through him, but 
he said he was delightfully warm; what was the reason that he refused to undress 
himself? Therein was a characteristic trait, by which we may perhaps know the 
man of former years again. 

There is a story about a king who suffered from a severe and mortal sickness, 
and could only be cured by putting on a shirt which had been used and worn by 
one who regarded himself as being perfectly happy. They sought everywhere for 
such a person, but not one was to be found. At last they met with a shepherd; he 
sang and was merry; he was perfectly happy; he wanted nothing; he wished for 
nothing, and they therefore begged his shirt of him for the king, but he had none! 
— the perfectly happy man had no shirt; and in this chapter our shipwrecked 
voyager resembled the perfectly happy man, and on that account it was that he 
could not take it off and wring it, that he would not take off his clothes, lest they 
should see what he wanted. The wet clothes, with the exception of boots and 
stockings, therefore, dried on his body. 

None of the three who sat in the beacon had any desire to talk; tired and 
exhausted with the difficulties they had undergone, they each sat down in a 
comer; the ship’s dog, “Nibble,” lay in the fourth corner. The floor flowed with 
water from their clothes, and from the spray which beat against the trap-door. 

“There are two things in the universe,” says Walter Scott, “whose like it 
would be difficult to find; namely, the sun in heaven, and the German Ocean on 
earth.” One of these incomparable things the men who sat here knew only too 
well, and during its continually rolling thunder, they bent their heads and slept. 

When the storm had abated, some fishermen ventured out at high-water 
towards the beacon, and took the stranded men off; the steersman and sailor 
were taken to the Commander’s, and the pale thin man, who seemed to be 
somewhat more than forty years of age, was removed to the parsonage. 

“Excuse my very wretched appearance,” said he with a voice that, under the 
circumstances, denoted an uncommon liveliness; “I always travel with the worst 
clothes I have; the best I put in my portmanteau. ‘ Clean and decent,’ that is my 
motto.” 

Hedevig was already standing with an old dressing-gown of her brother’s, 
and opened a chamber door for their new guest. 


“T was going to Fohr for the benefit of my health,” said he, “and to use sea- 
bathing; I have not got it from the first hand.” 

“Your life has been spared — the Lord be praised! now rest with us awhile, 
and write to your family as soon as possible, that they may be in no anxiety 
about you. What may one not suffer — what may one not think!” 

And Hedevig sighed deeply, for she thought of Elizabeth. 

The man, who was now thoroughly warmed, completely rested, and 
strengthened with food and drink, related his story to Moritz; stating that he was 
a Hungarian actor of considerable fame, and assured him that he, particularly in 
Comora and Gran, had made a sensation as Max, in “Wallenstein,” but that the 
too great interest a lady of rank had taken in him had brought his sense of duty in 
collision with his fortune, and that he had resigned it. 

“T gave dramatic readings in St. Petersburg, which quite astonished them; but 
I could not bear the severity of the climate, and was obliged to go to Norway. 
There, where they had not seen a Laroche, a Lowe, an Anschutz play, not known 
those heroes of the Burg Theatre in Vienna, my scenic performances were new 
revelations in the realm of art. All were affected; but there was one young girl — 
Stella was her name, and a Stella she was. She looked towards the ceiling — my 
performance enchanted her — she loved me, and was cast off by her family; we 
were married; and then came cabals in the theatre. A party arose and hissed, I 
say hissed, but the whole fashionable and enlightened world in Norway drew 
their boots off in the theatre, and beat the hissers out of it. That was my triumph; 
so I left the country, and then it was, that on my return home, over one of the 
small Danish islands, my Stella gave birth to a daughter; the little angel came so 
unexpectedly that we had to leave the high-road and seek refuge in a manor- 
house near at hand. 

“The mother and child were well nursed and honorably treated, but Stella’s 
heart burst.” Here he wiped his eyes with his fore-finger, made a little pause, and 
continued: “They kept the little one, for she was, I will not say mine, but the 
express image of her mother. She is now educated with the young Counts, and 
must be about fourteen years of age. She will probably, in the course of time, 
appear as a wife in that high and polished circle in which she moves. The young 
Counts are excellent persons; they adore her, but I shall not see her; I will not 
appear before her until I can do so in a manner worthy of her associates. There is 
something, reverend sir, that one calls a noble shame, and that the poor, worthy 
man feels — he whom accident, or the moment, places on the dark steps of life’s 
trials.” 

Moritz fixed his gaze on him, and exclaimed, — 


“T have heard another story that resembles this very much, if I except the 
conclusion. There it was that an unfortunate organ-player’s wife gave birth to 
her child in an old ruinous manor-house, where by accident came some young 
noblemen, friends of each other: they interested themselves for the child, and as 
there was afterwards an examination of the father before the magistrate, the child 
was taken into the house of an old Baroness. I was present myself; I was a guest, 
and you were also present; you were the organ-man.” 

“Yes, so you see that my story was correct,” said he, without any 
embarrassment. 

The man was so accustomed to “group” his events, that when he had related 
them he thought they were true, or at least that they deserved to be so. 

The steersman and the sailor, who had both been taken into the Commander’s 
house, were from Fohr; the vessel, although it bore a Dutch name, belonged to 
Fohr, as well as the ship’s dog Nibble, called after its native place, Niblum on 
Fohr. 

“T have a letter for you, Commander,” said the sailor; “it has got a little wet in 
my pocket, and spoiled about the edges, but I dare say it’s readable. I was very 
near not bringing it. But you see, Commander, I should have been lawfully 
excused.” 

“From whom have you a letter to me, Nichols; from Van Groote in Holland?” 

“No, from your own grandson. I fancy you would not have been glad if it had 
been lost with me.” 

“From Elimar!” exclaimed the Commander. 

“Yes,” answered the sailor; “he wants so much to have the papers he writes 
about. Now they are of use.” 

“They are sent in another direction,” said the Commander, who could not 
restrain a deep sigh. The deepest sorrow was depicted in the old man’s face. 

“How did you know it before?” asked the sailor, with a sly smile, which did 
not seem suitable just then. “We have had a quick voyage from there; but of 
what use is all that after the last disaster we had?” — 

“Tell me all you know about the unfortunate lad,” said the Commander. 

“So very unfortunate one can’t call him,” answered the sailor; “he would, 
however, have got into that scrape sooner or later. It always follows after.” — 

“Shame!” said the Commander. “Can you speak so to me in my own house, 
and in such a time of trouble?” 

The sailor looked at him. — 

“Tt is, however, a good match, as they say; why shouldn’t he take her, even if 
she is old enough to be his mother? Would not you, Commander, have done the 
same?” 


’ 


“Whom do you speak of?” asked the Commander. 

“Of Elimar Leyson, your grandson,” replied Nichols: “he is to marry the 
widow over there, and have the command of his own vessel. Don’t you see it in 
the letter?” 

“Your head is turned, man,” said the Commander. “You have not recovered 
from what you have suffered out there; your thoughts wander. Yes, yes, one can 
also make seas on land, which break up our hearts within us.” 

“Elimar Leyson is in the widow’s favor,” said Nichols. “It is surely not so 
incredible; he has a bold, active way with him, he is good looking, and that the 
women are fond of; and so the rich widow, whom he trades for in America, has 
made him, from steersman, her own captain. I spoke with him myself there; their 
engagement had just been brought to bear when I had to come home, and so he 
wrote the letter I have here, and which he gave me to bring, for he knew that, 
from Holland, I should steer home directly with one of our Fohr folks.” 

“Elimar is in Copenhagen,” said the Commander. “Do you not know that? He 
is there in prison, and in fetters.” 

“How should he get there?” said Nichols, and stared with the greatest 
astonishment. “Then I must be a strange, goose-headed fellow, but that I am not; 
and here is the letter, his own hand-writing, wet at the edges, but yet the driest in 
the whole pocket-book.” 

The old man seized it; his hand shook — it was Elimar’s writing. He opened 
it and spread it out on the table, for it had parted in the folds. 

“Tt is a little leaky in the seams,” said Nichols. 

The Commander read, began to tremble, sat down, stood up again, and went 
to the drawer where the letter from the authority in Weick had been placed. Yes, 
there it was, written clearly enough, — that Elimar had come to Copenhagen, 
that he was a prisoner, a criminal, and that he had killed the second mate of the 
vessel he was on board of. But now this letter from America, which Nichols had 
brought, was certainly of a later date; it was Elimar’s writing; and everything in 
it spoke of happiness and pleasure; he spoke of successful voyages he had made, 
of the rich widow he had traded for there, and that she was pleased with his 
person; that they were to be married; that he was extremely glad and happy, and 
he requested the certificate of his baptism and other papers to be sent before the 
marriage. In a postscript was added a greeting to his little sweetheart Elizabeth, 
whom, he said, he could not wait for, but promised to marry her if he should 
become a widower. 

“He has killed no one,” said the old man, and sank back in his chair, weeping. 

Madame Leyson’s joy and happiness were immeasurably great; she kissed 
Nichols, ran over to Moritz and Hedevig, and laughed and cried in a breath. 


Their thoughts, however, were continually fixed on Elizabeth: what had become 
of her, where had she got to? Moritz had already finished several letters, which 
he was going to send to the different ferry-places, where he thought she must 
have stopped, as she had no passport with her, and was writing one to Councilor 
Heimerant, for him to make all possible inquiries about her in Copenhagen, if 
she should have reached there. Not even to Hedevig had he said one word about 
the shipwrecked man they had in their house being Elizabeth’s father, nor did he 
himself know that his child had the morning before been in the same house in 
which he now was — that it was on her account they were in so much trouble 
and anxiety. It was unnecessary to say anything about it, as neither advantage 
nor pleasure could arise from the communication. 

Now came the Commander, but not so well pleased as his wife, who, in her 
joy and rapture, had directly run over to Moritz’s: the Commander himself had 
been for the moment glad, but this sorrowful and probable doubt had soon arisen 
in him: “All was well and good when this letter was written; so stood matters at 
that time; but can this evil deed not have happened? — yes, perhaps the same 
day that Nichols sailed away with the letter. The match may have been broken 
off; Elimar may have done some stupid trick, given up everything, and gone on 
board another vessel: everything that we fear, and must fear, may have 
happened. There it is exactly described, with all particulars from the police in 
Copenhagen. It is madness to be glad, and think and believe in such incredibly 
good fortune!” — 

Madame Leyson grew pale with terror, wrung her hands, and was just as 
ready to fear the worst again, as she had been to seize the joyous message that 
had been brought them. 

Moritz, on consideration, was obliged to allow that the Commander’s opinion 
was right. “Yet, one hope there is, however,” said he, “a hope which ought not 
to be abandoned.” He opened the letter again which he had written to Councilor 
Heimerant, and added the accounts given in Elimar’s letter, also Nichols’s 
communication, requesting him to use his best endeavors to obtain all particulars 
relative to the prisoner, and to write to them with the least possible delay. Jap 
Lidt Petters, who had returned from Dagebol, told them that Elizabeth had, sure 
enough, gone over with him, but had not gone to the inn at all, as he supposed; 
no one on the island had seen anything of her, so that she must — as was 
actually the case — have gone directly onward. 

We will now see how far she got. She sailed in the Great Belt, opposite 
Langeland, in the same place where we, the evening she was born, saw Moritz 
with his young and noble pupils in an open boat steer towards Funen; the wind 
now, as then, was contrary; the skipper was obliged to tack about, and it was late 


on the following afternoon before he reached Karrebeks-Minde, where 
Elizabeth went on shore, thence to proceed to Copenhagen and seek the King 
and Elimar. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE WIDOW LADY. 


ELIZABETH had landed at Karrebeks-Minde. Skipper Thonning had shown her 
the way she should take to Nestved, and had advised her to sleep there that night, 
and next morning early set out for Copenhagen with the fly-wagon, as it was one 
of those days on which it went to Copenhagen, and in this way she would, for a 
trifling sum, be able to reach the city before evening. It was, besides, the safest 
and most advisable manner of travelling. At Nestved she was to stay at the wine- 
seller’s, at the corner of Holy Ghost Street and Catechism Lane: it was a good 
inn, and it was from there that the fly-wagon set out. Everything, he added, 
would be all right. It was not without a feeling of sadness that she bade farewell 
to the kind skipper, and set out on her way through the wood to Nestved. 

It was in October; the trees were still full of leaf, and in their rich autumnal 
colors, though it was unusual at this late season. The air was so clear and rare 
after the storm! It was the large trees, the whole woodland nature in its declining 
magnificence, so strange and yet so familiar, that seized her pure poetical mind; 
there was something churchlike in the wood, and the sun shone like one of 
God’s words — like one of God’s sermons. 

She did not take the shortest way, but not knowing, she did not remark it. She 
suddenly heard the tones of an organ, the sounds of which came towards her 
from within the wood. 

She was close by old Herlufsholm, and some of the pupils from the school 
were playing on the green plain before the antique red mansion. The sun shone, 
the organ pealed, and it looked so homely and cheerful: one of the boys nodded 
to her so kindly, so friendly, that it did her good. She ventured to ask the way to 
Nestved, and he showed her the path along by the rivulet, past the water-mill, 
where Bergitte Gjon had dwelt, and where that pious, chivalric lady’s state- 
drawing-room is now transformed into a pig-sty. 

She soon saw the town before her, under the great sand bank which reaches to 
the height of the church tower. She found the inn and got a little chamber there; 
she had bought some bread at the baker’s in the street. This she ate, and drank 
water with it, that she might not have too great a score to pay. 

Elimar occupied her thoughts continually. She should soon see him, perhaps 
on the following evening, but how should she get to him? What must he not 
suffer? and she thought of her foster-parents, to whom she had caused such bitter 


sorrow by leaving without bidding them farewell, which she could not, which 
they would not have permitted her to do! And what will the monarch say? will 
she have courage to speak to him, to make her petition to him? “I will kneel at 
his feet and cry,” thought she; “he will read the old grandmother’s letter, and be 
touched by so much misery!” The tears trickled down Elizabeth’s cheeks. Music 
was heard from the street; it was the trumpeters and drummers beating the 
reveille; her thoughts were raised, and her spirit was lightened; she said her 
evening prayer in silence and slept. 

Early in the morning she was awakened by the servant, who told her that she 
must now get up if she meant to go by the fly-wagon. Two large spring-wagons, 
with four seats in each, stood in the yard below; several women and gentlemen, 
all fine persons, as Elizabeth thought, got into them. The wagons were very high; 
she got a place in the middle; the driver blew his horn, and they rattled quickly 
through the streets, where the people came to the windows, and there was such 
nodding and greeting, such a shouting hither and thither, and they went briskly 
on, but only till they got out of the town; they then went very slowly indeed. It 
was the fly-wagon pace; the fly-wagon conversation began, the fly-wagon 
acquaintances were made. They all were, as we have said, fine persons. 

The heavens were clouded, and it blew hard; but with Danish equanimity, as 
regards the climate, they mutually consoled themselves, saying that they ought 
to be glad of the wind, otherwise they would have had a drenching rain. Two 
women told each other the most frightful stories about the fly-wagon, which had 
been upset the day before. It had once, the year previously, run over a child; nay, 
they were never safe. Then they began to talk about misery; and from the fly- 
wagon they directed their discourse to an air-balloon that had fallen from a 
terrible height in England. There was a middle-aged man who spoke 
aesthetically, and was encouraged in it by a young student, who seemed to be 
shrewdness itself. — 

“T say with Shakespeare, ‘no, no,’” said the elder of the two, for he could 
quote. 

“Where does Shakespeare say that?” inquired the student “He says so in 
many places. It is a well-known reply.” 

“Yes, but then he says something more, surely?” said the student. 

“Indeed, do you think so?” answered the old man, a little offended. 

One woman spoke continually about cookery, and what they now dared to 
write in America. 

An old and sickly gentleman sat with his very young wife, and a friend he 
met with in the wagon approved of his marriage, and spoke very consolingly to 
the wedded couple, saying, that it was very prudent of him to take a wife that 


was young and active, as she could nurse him in his old age and sickness, and to 
whom he could leave means, so that, after his death, she would be able to live in 
comfort. 

The young wife was an enthusiastic admirer of two things, — her old 
husband, whose fingers she sat and played with, and the theatre in Copenhagen. 
Her calculations of time were always based upon the opening and closing season 
of the theatre. When she read in the newspapers that the boxes in the theatre 
were to be let for the coming season, it was to her, as it is to us to read about the 
storks having appeared, or that ripe strawberries have already come into the 
market. The travellers by the fly-wagon became more and more acquainted, and 
it was soon discovered that Elizabeth was “a stranger” — from Holstein, as they 
said — and that she was quite alone. Where the Halligers lay, no one knew, not 
even the student, who stated that it was a wrong pronunciation of the name, or 
else he should have known it. Halligers he made out to be Heligoland, and then 
it was soon Helgoland. Elizabeth shook her head, but did not enter into any 
further explanation. They then drove over the highly situated and hilly heath- 
land, with its wide prospect, past the Gisselfeldt and Bregentved woods. 

She did not see them in their freshness; she did not see into the summer’s 
forest solitude, where the game springs in the high grass, where the stork strides 
in the meadows. She saw the coming death of nature, saw it in its decay, saw it 
from the fly-wagon; and yet, like a beautiful picture, it seized on her soul 
uncontrollably, during all the empty chatter around her. At length they reached 
Kjoge. The invalid exhibited the greatest desire during the whole journey to tell 
Elizabeth every particular about the country and houses — about everything — 
but she did not understand him, so peculiar were the remarkable things he 
pointed out. 

“That now is Red House,” said he, about a house they passed on the road. In 
Kjoge he pointed to another house. “There lives my brother-in-law,” but 
Elizabeth turned her head to the opposite side. There stood the church, separated 
from the street by a low wall: a whole carpet of evergreens grew up the sides of 
the church walls, which reminded her of the old lady’s manor-house in Funen. 
Since Elizabeth was a child she had not seen such verdure. Thus poor Kjoge had 
the best flower of remembrance to show. After passing through the town they 
arrived at the inn; here a change of wagons having taken place, Elizabeth got a 
place with the two women who had spoken so much about accidents. They must 
know, they said, who the little “Holsteiner’ was, and she, with childish 
inexperience, told them the purport of her journey — that she had never been to 
Copenhagen, and that she knew no one. And now both the women — the one 


was the widow lady — had a new and true misfortune, which they might add to 
the fly-wagon accidents. 

“But whom will you go to when you get to the city?” asked the widow lady. 

Elizabeth named Councilor Heimerant, whom she did not know, but who 
knew her foster-father. The Councilor was, next to the king, her hope and 
support “Yes, but where will you find the Councilor this evening? Copenhagen 
is a large, terrible city, with bad men in it Such a poor young child as you are 
cannot go alone through the streets; there are the vilest young men! O! it is 
shocking.” And she made Elizabeth still more afraid. 

“T don’t know what I shall do with her!” said the widow lady. 

They now approached Copenhagen: it was, as we have said, in October; it 
was quarter-day, and wet and raw. There is at every season of the year 
something oppressive in coming from the country into a fortified city like 
Copenhagen; to drive for the first time through narrow, dark fortifications, over 
small bridges, and through a long tunnel-like gateway under the ramparts into 
the narrow streets, with high houses on both sides; and this Elizabeth now did in 
the autumn season, in rain and drizzle, in an open wagon, just in the twilight of 
the evening of a removing-day. 

In other countries they do not know this day, which with us occurs once in the 
spring, and once in the autumn, when those families who change their dwellings, 
remove with all their goods from their old house to the new one. There is a 
bustle and a rummaging, such as might form a capital subject for a genre painter 
to study; but is not so agreeable to the parties concerned. 

The stranger who does not know a Copenhagen removing-day, and comes 
into the city on that occasion, would imagine that he had got into a street where 
that quarter of the town was in flames, and that every one was dragging away 
bedding and furniture on wagons and hand-barrows in order to save them. 
Whole streets are heaped up with straw and dirt, and everything that is not worth 
keeping — an endless dung-hill. What a picture of perishableness! There lies a 
shocking old silk hat, which once awakened envy in the whole neighborhood, 
and yet surmounted an ugly phiz; here lies a gray glove; it was once white; the 
bridegroom wore it on his wedding-day. Through this chaos drove Elizabeth. 
She felt oppressed, dispirited, and fearful. 

They all descended to the inn-yard where the fly-wagon stopped; most of 
them found acquaintances waiting, and there was much joy and much chattering, 
inspection of boxes, crowding, and cab-driving. Elizabeth felt herself more 
desolate than she had ever done before. Here she stood with her little bundle, and 
knew not which way to go. 


The widow was seeking after some one; all at once she screamed out, 
“Sanne!” when, quite a little girl, thin and dirty, her hair hanging like rats’ tails 
about her face, struggled her way forward, kissed the widow lady’s hand, and 
took a little box that had lain on the lady’s lap during the whole journey. The 
little girl chattered away without ceasing, turned and screwed herself about, 
bored her way through the crowd, and screamed with her sharp voice to a 
country soldier who was to carry the trunk. The widow lady nodded to Elizabeth, 
looked at her again, and was going away, when Elizabeth in her fear seized hold 
of her cloak and asked, whilst the tears ran down her cheeks, — 

“Good God!” where shall I go to?” 

“Poor child!” said the widow lady, “it is almost pitch dark; come with me; for 
a night or two I can surely find room for you. You might get into bad hands, 
poor child! it is a dangerous town, and there are many wicked persons!” The 
soldier walked on with the trunk on his back, and Sanne ran on before with the 
little box. 

“We are going to Laxegaden” (Salmon Street), said the widow lady; “you 
have certainly heard speak of that street; it lies in a good direction, between the 
theatre and the exchange. It was in that street that the devil appeared a few years 
back, and which there was so much talk about; but the police could never find 
him out.” 

They made their way in rain and drizzle, through all the removing-day’s 
rubbish; the many persons in the streets, the great bustle everywhere — 
everything had in it something alarming to Elizabeth. “So many persons about, 
and not one knows me or cares about me!” this was the thought that forced itself 
on her. At length they reached Salmon Street. Like the other streets, it was filled 
with straw and heaps of dirt. A coppersmith stood with his three apprentices, and 
hammered away, blow for blow, on a large boiler near the house, which they 
entered, ascending many stairs, certainly more than there were in the church 
tower at Oland. The room they walked into was not the most orderly in 
appearance; the place did not quite answer to the fine clothes which the lady had 
on, in such bad weather, during the journey by the fly-wagon. Everything was 
thrown about in beautiful disorder. Sanne ran hastily out to make a fire in the 
kitchen, then came for some money to buy wood, cream, and extract of punch. 

“That’s a little wild, giddy thing,” said the lady. “Sanne comes in the morning 
and evening to do the few house jobs for me. The last one I had was a good-for- 
nothing; I was forced to send her away. By and by you shall see a young lady, 
Adelgunde, a clever, accomplished girl; she goes to the best families, and assists 
them in dress-making and ornamental work — she is perfect in that. She will 


certainly one of these days make a match in the higher ranks; she is in fact born 
to be a princess.” 

Elizabeth knew not what to answer; she sat there quite dispirited, and pressed 
the lady’s hand to her lips. The lady then gave her a drawer to herself, and a key, 
that she might put away her clothes and what money she had; “for some she 
must have, and then they would not grieve any more that night,” said she. 
Adelgunde would be there directly, and then they would each have a glass of 
punch; in the morning they could think matters over, and then Elizabeth should 
go to Councilor Heimerant, who must take care of her, and would certainly do 
so. 

The lady put on a very good shawl; the table was well spread, and then came 
Adelgunde, in a silk cloak and velvet bonnet. She was scarcely twenty years of 
age: her figure was slender, and her eyes sparkling; she was an excellent talker, 
and by profession a seamstress. 

The seamstresses in Copenhagen are a distinct class, and highly respectable 
girls — with exceptions. Their condition is usually very laborious and painful; 
their gains are very trifling, and their life is often a prison life. From early 
morning until late in the evening they must work indefatigably at the houses of 
families, often entire strangers to them, from whom they receive various 
treatment. In the houses of the citizens they are generally reckoned of the family, 
and even take their meals with them, or in the children’s bed-rooms; but with 
persons of a higher rank, they are under a sort of arrest; they are shut up in a 
room with their sewing, and there does not come a living being to them, except, 
as in prison, when their food is brought to them. 

There are many instances of these poor seamstresses utterly avoiding and 
detesting those houses, where, if even their gains are greater than in other places, 
they are not able to bear this separation from all society — this eternal silence. 

Adelgunde had long since made her own connection; she only went where 
she amused herself, and that was not in many places, yet she was nevertheless 
like the lilies of the valley, well arrayed. 

The families she plied her needle for, she knew excellently how to take off, 
and she could, when she came home, represent their foibles or peculiarities with 
genuine dramatic talent She was at home at all places; she knew her families 
from beginning to end, from top to bottom. 

The widow lady made her directly acquainted with Elizabeth’s story, and 
Adelgunde was so affected by her friend’s conduct, that she fell on her neck, and 
called her, “her sweet lady!” What Elizabeth had done, she also pronounced 
charming. 


“T hope the fellow will not come to be a convict,” said she, “it is so mean! He 
is your sweetheart, then? O yes! one so easily thinks of such things at your age; I 
should do the same — it is in us. Ah! see, she blushes! I like that,” exclaimed 
Adelgunde. “She is, in truth, not so bad, that little thing yonder; there is 
something out of the common, something clever about her; but her gown is from 
the country” — and she laughed, and told her own stories the whole evening; she 
knew so many, and had so much to tell. And they drank punch, and struck their 
glasses together, and drank a toast, which the lady whispered to Adelgunde, who 
then laughed and threw herself back on the sofa. It was strange to see the two 
merry women there, and the timid, afflicted girl. 

It was late when she got to bed: a pantry, separated by a wooden partition 
from the kitchen, into which the door opened, with two hearts cut out to admit 
air and light, was her bedchamber. She said her evening prayer, and thanked the 
Lord that there were good persons in the world, and that she had found them in 
that great and terrible city. 

It was late in the day when she was called; she had slept long. Adelgunde 
herself brought her coffee to bed to her, and when she got up and looked out of 
the kitchen window, the air was clear, the sun shone over the neighboring 
houses, a window stood open at a garret, and a little bird in a cage sang there so 
loud and merrily that it was a good omen of what the day would bring forth. She 
was soon dressed, and ready to go to Elimar directly. To see him, to console 
him, was her first thought; but the widow lady said that she could not hurry in 
that way to him; she must first have permission from the police office. There 
was much to be done before one could get to see the prisoners, and particularly 
prisoners under sentence of death. She would, however, make all inquiries 
herself that day, and then have matters so arranged that Elizabeth might get to 
see him as soon as possible; but that she must go directly, that very forenoon, to 
Councilor Heimerant; Sanne could accompany her. They must, however, go first 
to the grocer’s opposite, borrow the Directory, and see where the Councilor 
lived. 

His house was in Christianshaven, and thither they must bend their steps. 
Sanne knew the way through the exchange, for there was something to be seen; 
shops and passages, two whole long streets under cover, and outside lay vessels 
of all kinds, from the small barks with apples and pots, to the large coal-vessels. 
There was such a crowding with wagons and hand-barrows, girls with market- 
baskets, school-boys with their books, and the whole street was one sheet of 
mud. 

The girls from Amack with vegetables, and the fish-women shouted and 
bawled, the one hoarser than the other. 


Sanne skipped sometimes before, sometimes at the side of Elizabeth; she was 
extremely nimble, and she also knew how to talk. 

Her eldest sister, she said, had just been married to a man whose employment 
it was to carry out newspapers; the wedding was celebrated at her parents’, and 
the sister had got five dollars given her by her mistress for the wedding; two of 
them she had paid for a myrtle bouquet, — for the bride must have that, — and 
then they danced the whole night in their little room, where the bedstead and 
drawers were put into the passage. They had sat on the window-sills and had 
stockfish and punch, and little Sanne laughed over all her little dirty face, and 
lost her slippers twice, which she had danced in and trod down, but she got them 
again, and so they arrived at the Councilor’s. 

George opened the door — honest old George — whom Caroline had so often 
jested with. Elizabeth knew him from the descriptions she had heard of him at 
home; nay, she even knew the fumiture itself, so often had she heard about 
everything in that house. 

She said that she came from the Halligers, from Moritz, and George put on 
his very best face, but at the same time said that the Councilor had that very day 
gone into the country and would not return for five or six days. Elizabeth was 
astounded; she was nearly bursting into tears; and when George asked her where 
she lived, Sanne was obliged to answer for her. They then returned home. When 
they arrived, Adelgunde was reading a novel by Johannes Wildt. It was so 
exciting, she said; it was something different to those of Walter Scott, who did 
not understand the passion of love. As to Elizabeth’s disappointment, she 
consoled her by saying that five or six days were not an eternity, and that the 
Councilor would then return; she would meantime talk the widow lady over. 

The latter, however, did not listen with a very satisfied air, but Adelgunde 
knew how to talk, and pleaded that her friend had now become the little girl’s 
protector, and that her kindness would assuredly be repaid. 

“My good-nature costs me much!” said the widow lady; “it always gets the 
mastery of me. If I were a rich woman, it would be nothing; then I might do as I 
pleased, and it would signify nothing; but now I must think of the future. Well, 
then, you will remain here till the Councilor returns; but then you must tell him 
what I have done; I must have some recompense,” — and then she called 
Elizabeth aside, and begged her to let her have three dollars beforehand, by way 
of loan, from those she had. The widow lady was in a momentary pecuniary 
embarrassment. As to Elimar, the police officer had been spoken with, and she 
would probably get permission to speak with him the following afternoon. That 
day was also an audience day, and so she could take the forenoon, and try her 
fortune with the king; but she must hit her time well. 


Still another whole day before she could see Elimar! Her heart throbbed with 
grief and impatience; her head was as if it would burst, but she was obliged to 
reconcile herself to the conviction that what the others said was just and 
probable. Adelgunde read aloud, for her, out of “The Death-finger,” from one of 
the most charming places in it, as she assured her; in the evening there were two 
ladies on a visit, and they were treated handsomely, probably out of the three 
dollars that Elizabeth had lent; but she found no comfort, felt no joy, not even in 
the widow lady’s love story — an intrigue, as she called it — by which she had 
got her husband. 

She had loved him from her earliest youth, but he had not observed it, for he 
was a man of business; they then came to live in the same town — it was in 
Elsinore — and then began the intrigue. One day when she was in Copenhagen, 
she read in the newspaper that a man in Slagelse had advertised for his dog that 
had run away. She then lighted on a thought and wrote directly, and without 
more ado, that the dog had been seen in Copenhagen, though there was not a 
word of truth in what she wrote; but within this letter she inclosed another, 
which she begged the man in Slagelse to forward to Elsinore, and this letter was 
to him she loved, which love she confessed to him without reserve, “for it is 
always the best.” She did not write her name, and she thought that the circuit 
which the letter made would lead him on a wrong scent. And then she had 
written, “that if now, after knowing the feelings of her heart, he wished to know 
her person, he could on Saturday at noon find her likeness in four different girls 
in Elsinore. One was the woollen-drapers daughter at the corner; there he might 
go in and ask for some patterns of fine cloth; the second was at the iron- 
monger’s; there he could buy a few nails; the third place, he was to go into the 
passage and ask for some one who did not live there; and at the fourth place, it 
was at the consul’s, he could do the same; and when he had seen them all four, 
he could think over it. After this, on Sunday, he was to go to church, where he 
would find all the girls in the last pew; and when they went out, he was to speak 
to the one that pleased him most. If he chose the right one, he would receive a 
little note from her, and their engagement was then settled. And the letter came 
to its destination, and everything went right. He went to all four houses and to 
church on Sunday, and met with the right one: “and so it was, as you see, mutual 
affection.” They became husband and wife, and now she was a widow lady. 

Adelgunde looked at her with all her eyes, laughed, and assured them that it 
might be the most charming novel, if it were only properly put together; and the 
ladies admired what she had said, and told stories that might have placed them 
just as high in the fields of invention as in the records of love. Elizabeth knew 
not at last what they talked about; she was absorbed in her own grief and the 


dark thoughts it gave rise to. Next morning she was to seek an audience of the 
King, and to see Elimar the same day. She felt that it was the most important day 
in her life; how would it end; with what peace and consolation should she go to 
bed on the morrow? She was so young, and already so old in sorrow and anxiety. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IN THE ANTEROOM, IN THE COUNCIL HALL, AND IN THE 
THEATRE, TOGETHER WITH WHAT FOLLOWED. 


LITTLE S ANNE was to show Elizabeth the way to Amalienborg, where King 
Frederick VI. resided, and that day gave audience to all. 

There was such nimbleness in Sanne that neither her hair nor her slippers 
would keep their places. She had again a story to tell: her brother-in-law, who 
carried out the newspapers, on the strength of which occupation he had married, 
was now to have his name printed on the paper as the responsible party for what 
was published in it! And Elizabeth, that she might say something, though the 
whole was quite indifferent to her, asked “if he wrote the paper?” 

“He neither writes nor reads,” said Sanne; “he only carries them out, and is 
responsible.” 

They had now arrived at the palace. There stood soldiers in the colonnade, 
and a porter in red, with a silver stick. Elizabeth courtesied quite low, and 
remained immovable; she expected that he would send her away, but he pointed 
upwards to a passage where the life-guards stood with drawn swords, and she 
trembled. She, however, went the way she was to go, and stopped in the chamber 
where the lackeys sit. Here she courtesied and courtesied again, until, with a 
smile, they opened the door for her, and she stood in the anteroom to the 
audience chamber. 

Here was an immense number of persons, gentlemen and ladies; they stood 
together in silent expectation; further on several gentlemen in gold and silver 
lace walked to and fro; they might very well have been all kings, from their 
appearance; some of them also had stars on their breasts, and all were decorated 
with an order. They talked much, but not in a loud voice, and they looked proud. 
They did not speak to those who were dressed in black, except it was the 
clergyman, with velvet on his coat, and the badge of an order: if they had not 
that, Elizabeth thought they were not wanted there. Some old embroidered flags 
hung against the wall over two kettle-drums, and these were the only remarkable 
things in the room. 

Here, then, lived the King. She knew that he did not bear the crown and 
sceptre every day, and she had formed a sort of idea of his person from the 
portrait that hung by the altar in the church at home on Oland. How would he 
listen to her? how would God dispose her speech? She endeavored to arrange it 


in her mind, and she thought she had words that would plead her cause. One of 
the gentlemen in waiting went about in the crowd where she stood, asked every 
one their business with the King, and wrote it down. He came also to Elizabeth; 
he must know her name, and whence she came from. Her voice trembled when 
she answered him. An hour passed away, and a second, too; many persons were 
admitted to the King and went away again, but there were still many remaining. 
Half an hour more elapsed when the officer nodded to Elizabeth, she was so far 
from him. On her approach he called on her to enter, and she stepped up to the 
side of the door of the royal chamber, as she had seen the others do. Now then 
was the moment! She closed her eyes, folded her hands, and collected her 
thoughts. Just then a lackey came and whispered to the officer in attendance, 
who went in to the King, and came out again directly with this intimation, “The 
King will see no more to-day!” 

“Give me your petition,” said he to Elizabeth, “and I will take care that the 
King gets it.” 

“T must speak with him,’ 
nearly fainting. 

“Come on Monday,” said he, “and you will then get an audience.” 

All present departed; Elizabeth was also obliged to go at the moment she 
stood so near the door of grace — at the moment she had vividly collected all 
that she would say. 

She returned home deeply dispirited, but the widow lady, who knew the 
custom of the antechamber, had foreseen this. 

She would herself go with Elizabeth in the afternoon to “the sinner,” as she 
called Elimar. “I will go with you to the council hall,” said she; “though it is a 
detestable place, where I have never been before; but now, as I have once taken 
you under my charge, I must go through with it.” 

They went to the “council and judgment house.” It was to Elizabeth a heavier 
and still more terrible road than to the King’s palace. In a few moments, then, 
she should see Elimar, her childhood’s friend, him who held her fast in the rising 
waters, him, her constant thought. 

The high columns of the council hall, the large grated windows, the broad 
steps, the difference of the whole building from the other houses in the square, 
contributed to heighten her feelings. They went up the broad stairs, down long 
passages, and over a gallery whence they looked down into a large hall; 
everything was so vast, and different from the representation which Elizabeth 
had made to herself of the way to a prison! Here it was not dark, gloomy, and 
old, as in the Edinburgh Tolbooth; and yet the widow lady kept on chattering 


b 


she stammered out. “O, my God!” and she was 


about its being so terrible, — that the air was quite oppressive, and that her legs 
trembled under her. 

They now entered a chamber fitted up as a sort of office or counting-house; 
and the officer sent one of the policemen to fetch Elimar Leyson. A deadly 
paleness overspread Elizabeth’s brow; she was obliged to hold fast by the chair, 
for it seemed as if everything in the chamber turned round. The officer returned 
with the prisoner, who was dressed in a dread nought seaman’s suit. He looked 
boldly around him: Elizabeth had made a step forward, but stopped. 

“You may now speak together,” said the chief officer. 

“Tt is not he,” exclaimed Elizabeth; “it is not Elimar Leyson, he whom I seek, 
— I don’t know the man who stands there.” 

“That is Elimar Leyson.” 

“No, no, it is not! I seek Elimar, over from Oland, the Commander’s 
grandson, who” — she could not pronounce it— “has murdered — they said — 
who has come home from America as a prisoner.” 

“That is you,” said the chief officer to the prisoner; “is not your name Elimar 
Leyson?” 

“That is my name,” he answered with a peculiar smile; “I am the grandson of 
the Commander on Oland.” 

“No, it is not possible,” said Elizabeth, with singular vehemence. “Elimar did 
not look like him; he could never look so; they are not his eyes — not his face — 
nothing is like him!” 

The chief officer listened with attention to Elizabeth, regarded her and the 
prisoner; and a sort of examination took place, during which Elizabeth naturally 
and innocently described all the grief and trouble that had fallen on the old folks 
at home; that Madame Leyson had written a letter to the King, and that she had 
come with it to Copenhagen, and that she had sought an audience that very day. 

“So, the Commander and Mother Leyson take it so terribly near to heart, eh!” 
said the prisoner. “I thought as much; it will do them good. They will remember 
Jes Jappen!” 

“Jes Jappen!” cried Elizabeth. 

Yes, it was he — Jes Jappen, the servant-girl’s son. He had actually been 
shipwrecked in America, had lost his passport and papers, and without any fixed 
purpose, but for a momentary whim, had called himself Elimar Leyson when he 
entered into service on board another vessel. In a dispute he had stabbed the 
mate with his knife, and when he was brought to Copenhagen in fetters it was a 
pleasure to him to think what anxiety and terror it would place them in at the 
Commander’s, when they heard that “the old dame’s brat,” as he called Elimar, 
had come to such disgrace. “Such a little touch would do them good,” he said, 


“for they would soon know that it was a lie, and so they would have double 
pleasure.” 

All this he confessed voluntarily, and when he saw how Elizabeth’s eyes 
glistened, how her whole face expressed a feeling of delight, a grin overspread 
his face, and he said, “it was a sin if he took the rich widow over there, when he 
had such a sweetheart!” 

Elizabeth crimsoned, and the prisoner was led away to be afterwards 
reéxamined. The chief officer told Elizabeth that it was probable she might be 
summoned there again, yet it would not happen unless Jes Jappen came forward 
with fresh lies, in which case her statement would be required. He then got the 
widow lady’s address, and when he congratulated Elizabeth on the fortunate 
result to her, she seized his hand and kissed it with as much feeling and emotion 
as if a human life had been given to her at that moment The whole building, with 
its stairs and passages, was now as beautiful in her eyes as a fairy palace. She 
laughed, she cried, and kissed the widow lady’s hand and cloak. 

“But God save us, child!” said the widow lady; “it is charming; it is beyond 
all expectation, is it not? — but be reasonable; let us only get home! let us get 
out of this thieves’ hole! Ugh! the air will cling to our clothes: there is something 
in the air of the council hall like the air in the hospital; it gets right into the 
clothes,” and she puffed and fanned herself with her embroidered handkerchief. 

Elizabeth was glad and happy as she had never been before. She must write 
home directly to say that it was not Elimar who was in prison and in fetters, and 
that she herself was in good hands, with a kind, dear lady, whom she had met 
with in the fly-wagon; and that in two days the Councilor was expected home, 
and that she would pray him to assist her to Oland. And she now remembered 
that she had another acquaintance in Copenhagen, the dear Trina, who was 
married to shoemaker Hansen — Trina, who once, as a child, had been in the 
theatre and danced with wings on, and with spangles on her shoes. Elizabeth 
asked the widow lady if she knew her; if she knew where she lived, if they could 
not find her out from that book where they had found the Councilor’s dwelling. 

“He is assuredly too common a shoemaker to have his name in the 
Directory,” said the lady, “and there are swarms of people called Hansen; most 
of them change their dwellings every half-year. They have only an awl and a 
strap, and a whole flock of children.” 

“Oh, yes, it must be she!” said Adelgunde. “I know her; they have no 
children, and they live over the way in the cellar. She is still at the theatre, and 
sings in the choruses; her name is Trina Hansen. It is true I have never spoken 
with her, but it is she sure enough; she has been in service in Funen at the 
Baroness’s with the turban!” 


“With the mad Baroness!” said the widow lady. Do you not know that she 
came here from Funen a week ago, and her grandson is with her; but he stays at 
the Hotel Royal. He is a handsome young man; he looks like an Italian. You 
would like him much, I’m sure, Adelgunde.” 

Sanne now came in from the grocer’s with half a sheet of letter paper. The 
little bit of silver paper which the shop-boy had laid between it and Sanne’s 
small fingers, was the cause of its coming shining white into the house. Pen and 
ink were brought out, and Elizabeth was soon occupied in committing all the late 
important events to paper. “It was a sin if he took the rich widow over there, 
when he had such a sweetheart,” were Jes Jappen’s last words; they were ever 
coming into Elizabeth’s thoughts; they remained there at least for a moment, so 
powerful, so disturbing, however insignificant they might be; yet they had an 
effect like a fine hair in the telescope, which seems like a cable, and prevents 
one from properly regarding the object that is to be seen. But as we have said, it 
was only for a moment. As she wrote, the light shone more and more into her 
soul. Elimaf was free and innocent — the whole had been like a horrible dream. 
She thought of the old couple’s joy and happiness when they came to know all 
this; and her next fear, which she expressed to Adelgunde and the widow lady, 
was, if the letter would go safe, if they would take good care of it, and how many 
days it would be before it reached Oland? To the last question they could give no 
answer; they, however, consoled her, so far as concerned its safety. All letters, 
they told her, were registered in a book at the post-office, and then they were 
quite safe. 

Sanne was to go with the letter; but Elizabeth was so afraid that she might 
lose it, or deliver it to any other than the postmaster himself, that she would 
rather go with it herself, and begged them at the post-office, that it might go safe, 
as it was so important; and they promised her that it should be safely delivered. 

Now therefore that it was no longer necessary to go to the King, she had no 
one to see except Councilor Heimerant and Trina — yes, she must visit her 
honesty affectionate Trina. Would they know each other again? 

Gay, and unusually talkative, which she had not been before, she now came 
home with Sanne, with a pleased face, and Adelgunde said “that that lively 
manner suited her! she might be quite piquant if she had clothes that were 
somewhat en mode!” and they laughed and talked, and drank punch, and an 
arrangement was made that Elizabeth should go out next day with the widow 
lady, and see a little of the town. 

Their observations during the walk were not the most profound; we may, 
perhaps, be led into others, however, during the tour, which, if they be not 
profound, may yet serve as a bridge of communication to what is further to be 


related. Fishing and begging have something in them nearly akin. The angler can 
sit the whole day on the same spot, and wait and wait, and often only get a 
miserable little bleak, or a gudgeon, after all. The beggar also sits the whole day 
in the same spot, and waits and waits, for a miserable copper coin. There is, 
however, this difference, that the one says he does it “to amuse himself,” the 
other, “to support life.” The one who amuses himself often tears the innocent 
fish off the hook, so that its mouth, gills, and eye are rent asunder, and if the fish 
be too small it is thrown bleeding into the water again, or on the grass to die 
there. The beggar — at least he who sits in his fixed place like the angler — does 
not commit such barbarous mischief — that sort of beggar at least does not; but 
there is another sort, not the worthy, but the well-dressed, itinerant beggar, who 
often rends mouth, gills, and eyes in a spiritual sense; one of these well-dressed, 
itinerant beggars — nay, it is not to be concealed — we are in her company 
when we are with the widow lady. 

“You must do me a service,” said she to Elizabeth, as they walked along. 
“Here in this street lives a man of whom I ought to have some money. Go up 
with this letter, on the second floor to the left: he is a man well to do, and if he 
asks you who it is from, you can — not to make a long explanation — say, that it 
is from your mother! I don’t like to dun him verbally, for then he talks so 
piteously that I am affected by it; but now that I have written to him I shall not 
get much, I dare say, and it is cruel not to be able to get One’s own hard-earned 
gains! But do not say a word about what I have said; not a single word; it would 
trouble him, and that I cannot find in my heart to do!” 

Elizabeth went into the house with the letter. The person to whom it was 
addressed opened the door himself. He was in his dressing-gown, and appeared a 
friendly old man. He read the letter with something of a piteous face, shook his 
head, walked about a little and said: “Yes I would, willingly; but it is impossible. 
I have, of late, had so many expenses. Every one flocks to me! Hm! hm! poor 
woman!” and then he went to his desk, took out a dollar, and gave it to 
Elizabeth. “Tell your mother,” said he, “that it is all I can do for her at present,” 
and he looked quite kindly, and opened the door for her. 

The widow lady, who stood in the next door-way, came forward and asked 
what he had said. 

Elizabeth told her every word, and gave her the dollar. 

“Ts that all that you got?” asked the widow lady; “it is shameful! I ought to 
have a good deal of money from that fellow, and he gives me a dollar! it is 
almost an insult! he deserves that I should go up and talk to him. He must have 
been in liquor when he did it — for you must know that he drinks! Did he not 


run on strangely! did he not say anything that you thought strange, respecting my 
dunning him for my money?” 

Elizabeth repeated every word he had said, and the lady was relieved. There 
was nothing that could lead the old gentleman to suppose that he had received a 
common begging letter. — 

“He is a miserable fellow,” said the widow lady. 

That was the character the worthy old gentleman got, who thought that “the 
highly necessitous widow, who had known better days,” at that moment blessed 
him. 

“Tt is not enough for a pair of French gloves, which I am so much in want of!” 
said she; “I must add something to it to get them;” and she did so. 

When they got home Elizabeth had at least seen and been in most of the shops 
in East Street. 

“We have not been idle,” said the widow lady. 

“And now I shall give her a treat,” said Adelgunde. 

“You have certainly no theatre in Holstein, on your islands. Good Heavens!” 
she added; “well, I never thought before that there were islands in Holstein. How 
remarkably large the world is! You shall go with me to the theatre this evening. I 
have got two tickets from my sweetheart to the boxes, in the second tier. But we 
must go early, to get a place on the front seat; and you must be dressed a little, 
child. You will lend her your shawl — the old one,” she said, turning to the 
widow lady, “and I shall arrange her hair.” 

They set about it directly: Elizabeth had to sit in the middle of the room. 

“She has no holes in her ears,” exclaimed Adelgunde; “she has never worn 
ear-rings. How neglected she has been! She must have my bandeau on; it 
improves the complexion. Nay, but she is charming! she will make a sensation; a 
little innocent face like hers looks so well!” 

The two then set off to the theatre. 

“We must go round by that little street there,” said Adelgunde; “I must see the 
lottery numbers at the collector’s, for I have a ticket with three marks on the 
numbers I have dreamt of. If I get three out of the five, you shall have a present.” 

They went past the collector’s, but the numbers were not there. 

“Tt is down there in the cellar that Trina Hansen lives, whom you know. Did 
you not see the name and the sign; but you cannot run down there now; there is 
not time for it, if we would get a place on the front bench.” 

And away she walked with Elizabeth, who noticed the house where the 
collector lived, close by the corner. They arrived at the theatre just as it was 
opened; and with a singular adroitness in using her elbows and pushing aside 


others, Adelgunde led her through the crowd in at the door, and up the stairs, and 
they got a seat on the front bench. 

Adelgunde knew almost every one there, particularly the gentlemen, whom 
she mentioned by name; but, amongst all these names, there was only one that 
sounded like a well-known name — it was Thorvaldsen. The hale old man, with 
that friendly face, and long white hair, stood down in the pit He seemed to look 
straight up at her: her heart beat quicker, as if it were the King she saw. How 
often had she not heard Thorvaldsen named during the last year! The description 
of his splendid reception in Copenhagen had brought tears into Moritz’s eyes. 
Here he now stood; here in the same house, under the same roof; she thought 
that all the rest were only here to see him, to be in the same house with him. 

But such were not Adelgunde’s thoughts. The music began; the curtain rolled 
up, and they performed the vaudeville—” Kjoge-House Cross.” The scene was 
laid in Kjoge, that town which Elizabeth had passed through three days before in 
the fly-wagon; there, where she had made acquaintance with the widow lady. It 
is true she did not recognize the houses, but she knew the green trees and the sea. 
Yes, it was Kjoge, but the “House Cross” was not taken from the dreadful ghost 
and witch story. Elizabeth understood well that the honest brick-layer, who from 
his scaffolding before the house looked in like the swallow, and saw what 
passed, was the supernatural being — was the House Cross that helped the 
lovers. It was an entire story, so real, and yet not quite reality”, for they sang so 
much; but it was charming, and Adelgunde explained to her throughout the 
whole piece. 

“That is Fru Heiberg,” said she, “but it is a poor part she has. She is in her 
own clothes, and what she has to say here is so commonplace; but now you can 
imagine her in gold and silk, and when she speaks in verse. I am not over fond of 
vaudevilles, that I must say.” That was Adelgunde’s opinion, and it was just as 
shrewd as that of many others. 

The empty places in the court part of the pit, the numbered seats in the “lion’s 
row,” as the bench nearest the stage is called, and which is usually frequented by 
the Copenhagen lions, was filled, for the real play now began — the ballet. 
Amongst those who had entered was a young man in a rich fur-lined surtout. He 
had kept it on, for it looked well on him. His well-arranged hair was somewhat 
thin, but his beard, on the contrary, thick and handsome. 

“Do you see him who came in just now?” said Adelgunde, “that handsome 
young man — him in the fur surtout? It is a valuable skin. Is he not handsome? 
Did you see that he saw us — he smiles! — look through my glass: he winks 
with one eye! — do you see? That is my sweetheart!” And Adelgunde blushed 
like crimson, laughed and talked, rose up and sat down, put the shawl round her 


shoulders and off her shoulders; there was just such an uneasiness and agitation 
in her as if she herself were going to take part in the ballet The music began 
again, and the curtain rolled up. The ballet was “The Festival in Albano.” The 
soft melodies, the southern scenery, the Italian dresses, the whole life and 
motion on the stage were like sunlight to Elizabeth’s fancy; the Campagna with 
Rome lay before her; she was there herself; the dancers ascended the mountain; 
children with waving flags, and the whole nuptial procession followed. 

“They come up out of a hole in the floor,” said Adelgunde; “do you see that 
great lamb right down in the cellar?” 

But Elizabeth saw the mountains and valley, the clear blue air, the artists’ 
festival; she understood all, except wherefore the two pilgrims became Greek 
gods, and accordingly asked what it meant. 

“Tt is the ballet-master himself,” said Adelgunde, who had an answer for 
everything. 

The music continued, and the varied dresses dazzled the eye. The roseate 
hues of eve shone on Rome, the night broke forth, and the torches were lighted 
during the exulting dance. Elizabeth during the whole time had collected all this 
as in one sum of thought; all that she had read and heard spoken of at home, 
about beautiful Italy, stood before her, and the tears came into her eyes. 

“Tt is over! come now,” whispered Adelgunde. The curtain had not yet fallen, 
but she drew her away with her. The crowd streamed out after them. When they 
reached the furthest door which stood open to the street, the rain poured down: it 
was terrible weather, and there was a crowding and pushing with wet umbrellas. 
In the midst of the crowd stood the gentleman in the fur-lined surtout. He was 
looking for some one — it was Adelgunde. She followed him with Elizabeth, 
and before she knew where she was, they had all three entered a hackney-coach. 
It was particularly fortunate in such weather, and away they drove. Elizabeth 
neither knew the right nor the wrong of the matter, but when they stopped it was 
not before the house where the widow lady lived. 

“But where are we now?” asked Elizabeth. 

“We shall take tea with my sweetheart,” said Adelgunde; “it is a sort of 
amusement that is quite common in Copenhagen.” 

“Yes, you will do us the pleasure,” said the gentleman, in a very friendly 
manner, and she accompanied them, for where could she go to? And there is 
nothing wrong in taking tea with one’s betrothed. — 

When they reached the first room the servant said that there was some one in 
the parlor — the gentleman who had breakfasted with the Baron the day before, 
and as he saw the table laid, and the tea-urn, he had walked into the room and 
said that he would wait. — 


“Him! O, that’s nothing,” said he to Adelgunde, who seemed as if she would 
turn back; “he is one of my most intimate friends; he is no Copenhagener, and he 
is half a foreigner.” 

Orders were given to bring in champagne, as well as tea. The door was 
opened at the same time, and a handsome man, probably a little more than thirty 
years of age, with a perfect Italian face, received the Baron with a smile, for 
Adelgunde’s companion — or, if you will, her betrothed — was no less than a 
baron. 

The friend began with an excuse for having forced his way in, but stopped— 
“Ladies!” he exclaimed— “I beg you a thousand pardons, my friend!” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about it,” answered the Baron; “I shall present you to 
each other directly. Know my charming little Baroness, and here is her younger 
sister and true friend. You present her,” said he apart to Adelgunde. 

The strange, handsome man laughed, showed the finest set of white teeth, and 
looked with a piercing eye at Elizabeth, who became still more perplexed. 

“This is my friend, the Baron of Montefiertone, etc., etc., etc., and other 
lands,” said the Baron. “He is, as you see, ladies, an extremely handsome man, 
and, I may add, a great connoisseur of the beautiful; and now we will have tea. 
How captivating you are, you little witch!” said he to Adelgunde, as he swung 
her round. 

Adelgunde laughed, threw herself into a rocking-chair, and was up again at 
the same moment. She must be mistress, and pour out the tea. 

While all this passed Elizabeth stood still, and fumbled with her large shaw]; 
she knew not whether she should go or stay. 

“You are not afraid of me, are you?” said the stranger, and looked at her so 
steadfastly and strangely with his dark, lively eyes, that she cast hers down. She 
felt a fear at her heart, as if that man would do her some injury. 

“Tt is a charming little face,” said he, and he took hold of her hand; 
involuntarily she screamed aloud, and darted towards the door. 

Adelgunde looked angrily at her. 

“Don’t be a child; one would think you had never been in men’s company 
before. This is the way in Copenhagen, child!” 

“O God, I am indeed a child!” exclaimed Elizabeth: “let me go home!” and 
she looked with such a strangely piteous expression at the Baron, who was the 
one she had most confidence in of the three. 

“O you little fool!” said he; “why, you are at home, you are with your 
friend,” and he laughed and nodded to Adelgunde. 

The stranger again looked with a singularly scrutinizing look at Elizabeth, 
who was deadly pale, and had made her way close to the door. 


“Ts it your serious intention to go?” he asked. “You ought to have your will, 
but you cannot go alone, so permit me to accompany you.” 

“No, no,” cried Elizabeth, as she threw the door open and ran out of the room, 
down the stairs, and, as she did not know the way, right into a sand-hole, where 
she fell on the soft sand. 

“She will not run away,” said Adelgunde; “she knows no place to go to: she is 
just from the country.” 

The stranger, who had remained behind, looked at Adelgunde, then sprang 
out of the room, threw his cloak around him, took his hat in the greatest haste, 
and was at the street-door as soon as Elizabeth, who, by falling into the sand- 
hole, had been detained some seconds. 

“O, let me go!” she said; “do me no harm! I am so afraid!” 

“But, my dear child,” said the stranger, “I will do you no harm; I will help 
you; I will accompany you. I have not said a word that could terrify you. You 
don’t know any place to go to: your friend up there said you were just from the 
country.” 

Elizabeth was silent, but walked on quicker, though she knew not whither. 
The stranger walked by her side. 

“T assure you that you may place confidence in me,” said he again; “and if 
you have quite innocently got into bad company, as I believe, then I will help 
you out of it, and conduct you where you desire. If I have shown myself a little 
too familiar, then you shall see that I may be excused, and that, on my part it was 
quite natural. Give me your arm, and tell me where I shall accompany you?” 

There was something so frank and honest in his voice, that a natural and 
innocent child like Elizabeth must have believed it; yet she did not take his arm, 
but said, with a trembling voice, “Do not be angry with me! I know nothing; I 
am a perfect stranger here in this great city. O! how afflicted they would be at 
home for me, if they knew how I am situated.” 

The stranger then questioned her again with cordiality and compassion, and 
he then learned that she had come to town to seek an audience of the King; that 
she knew no one; that the widow lady had allowed her to stay with her, and that 
she had there become acquainted with Adelgunde, who had taken her to the 
theatre that evening, and that on leaving it, they had entered a carriage which she 
thought would have carried them home; but, on the contrary, it had brought them 
to the house they now came from. 

“But, my dear-girl,” said he, “that widow lady and this Adelgunde, are no fit 
company for you. It would be a sin to take you there. But what shall I do for 
you? Do you know no other person?” 


“No,” said Elizabeth, “no one but a Councilor, who lives in Christianshaven, 
and him I have never seen, nor is he at home!” 

“Well, that is just the same as knowing no one,” answered the stranger. 
“What shall we do? we cannot stay here in the street; it rains so terribly!” 

“The widow lady is so good to me,” said Elizabeth; “she is a very decent, 
honest woman!” 

“No, no, said the stranger, “that she certainly is not; but that you don’t 
understand, and it is very well you do not. If I only knew a decent person; but I 
am myself almost an entire stranger here. Where does that widow lady then live, 
for we must perforce go to her; and yet I cannot find it in my heart to take you 
there.” 

“Tf I had only spoken with Trina!” said Elizabeth; “she is good and honest.” 

“Who is Trina?” he inquired. 

“She is a shoemaker’s wife, whom I knew when I was a little child; she was 
very fond of me; she lives very near the widow lady’s, but I have not spoken 
with her here in town, and not even seen her!” 

“Let us go to Trina,” said the stranger quickly, and with an expression of 
gayety; “I believe the shoemaker’s wife is safer than the widow lady.” 

“Yes, yes, I thank you!” exclaimed Elizabeth. “O how frightened I am! what 
will become of me, if it be not Trina — not she I think it is! O God help me!” 

“T will accompany you to the door; you go in, and if it be the wrong place, 
come back directly. I promise you that I will wait a quarter of an hour; if you do 
not return by that time, then I hope you are in good hands. But do you know the 
way we should go?” 

“T think I know it, when I am at the theatre,” answered Elizabeth. 

He conducted her thither, but she did not know the building again directly — 
it was now so desolate. Instead of that mass of light which streamed out from it 
before, there now only shone a dull gleam from a window in the roof, where the 
watchman had a room. The large building, which a few hours before was the 
most lively place in the city, where the music pealed, where great thoughts and 
ideas were current, was now empty and ghost-like, a body deprived of its soul. 
Elizabeth looked around her, and on seeing the columns of the coffee-house, she 
remembered the side street she should go down in order to get to the house 
where Trina lived. Here, the lottery collector’s sign was her guide. She pointed 
to the cellar where there was a light, and said in a singularly affecting manner, 

“May the Lord bless you for all your kindness towards me!” 

“T shall wait a quarter of an hour,” said he, and pressed some money into her 
hand. She looked at him once more with an expression of thanks and blessing, 


and darted down the steps into the cellar. 

The stranger walked slowly away towards the street corner, stood still, went a 
few paces up and down, looked to the cellar steps, went on again and stood still, 
but no Elizabeth came. 

“T am really out on an adventure!” said he to himself. “This is at least as 
innocent a one as can be! But what shall I do if she returns? Am I to be her 
knight again? — it is quite a peculiar situation!” and he continued to stand still 
by the street corner, where he received a “good-night” from the watchman. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


THE SHOEMAKER’S CELLAR. 


WHEN we think of Trina’s maxim, “It is appearances one looks at, it is 
appearances, madame,” and remember how severely her Hansen also thinks in 
this respect, then we may conceive what a surprise it was to the two honest folks 
to see a young girl, so late in the evening, with a long shawl over her shoulders, 
the bandeau on her forehead, and her hair wet and in disorder, enter the door, 
and in perplexity and great emotion inquire for Trina from Funen, where Trina 
had not been during the last seven years. 

“Who are you? what do you want?” asked Hansen, who sat in his fustian 
working-jacket by the supper-table, and rose half up from his chair; but 
Elizabeth did not answer him — she did not see him; she had only eyes for 
Trina, who sat on the other chair, quite clean and neatly dressed. 

“Trina! yes, it is you!” cried Elizabeth. “Do you not know me, little Elizabeth, 
who lived with the Baroness? You were so fond of me, told me stories, and sang 
songs for me. You gave me a book, and wrote in it, “To my little Elizabeth.’” 

“O gracious me!” cried Trina, “who is she? Hansen, who is that woman?” 

“What do you want?” said Hansen. “What is the matter?” 

“O Trina, do not drive me away,” said Elizabeth, so beseechingly, so 
downcast, and she stretched out both her hands towards her. “It is surely you! I 
think so; I was, it is true, so little then; you went with me to Katrineson’s, where 
you gave me the song-book which you wrote in.” 

“Jesus save us!” exclaimed Trina; “is that little Elizabeth! But how did you 
come here? and” — She would have said, “such a figure,” but she did not; she 
looked at her from head to foot, at the bandeau, the long shawl, and her feet, that 
were soaking wet and muddy from the street “Let me stay with you till the 
Councilor comes home,” said Elizabeth; “don’t let me go to the widow lady: I 
am so afraid of every one, but not of you. You were so kind towards me; I 
remember it, as I have not remembered it for a long time.” 

“Ts it really you, Elizabeth?” said Trina, in a tone that had as much of doubt 
as confidence in it “I cannot rightly know you again, and yet I think it is you! 
You are so grown! — you are so” — She stopped speaking, and looked doubtful, 
but with an expression of compassion. 

“Let me speak!” said Hansen. “It is a strange time for you to come here, 
young lady. My wife thinks as I do, and I think as my wife does. Will you tell us 


in a few words, what is the matter, and what you want with us?” 
“I come from home — from the parsonage,” replied Elizabeth. “We thought 


there was a person’s life at stake, and I was to go to the King, and so” — She 
stopped. 
“O my God!” said Trina; “I believe her! — that face cannot lie! — I believe 


her, strange as she looks, and strangely as she comes! Sit down, my poor girl, 
and tell us all the story.” 

Elizabeth related the whole, and was questioned, and replied, and explained 
again and again. 

The account about Elimar, about the old grandparents’ grief, and lastly, her 
own determination to go to Copenhagen, affected Trina deeply. 

“But, is it true what you tell us?” said Hansen; “is it not a made up story, 
Trina, she tells us?” 

“No, no,” said Trina, and clasped her round the neck; “it is true every word 
she says, poor girl! — it is just like one in ‘The Elves.’ I saw her as a little child, 
and now she comes again as a grown woman. But is the gentleman standing 
outside yet? — it is more than a quarter of an hour since you came. But, Hansen, 
do peep out and see, for he has at all events behaved very decently, though he is 
certainly an immoral person.” 

More than three quarters of an hour had passed; no one was to be seen 
outside, and then Elizabeth had to describe who the widow lady was, and where 
she lived. 

“O Heaven! is it she?” exclaimed Trina; “she is a regular cheating Jezebel. 
She lives by writing begging-letters, and gets people to take lottery numbers for 
embroidered cushions, which they never get. I know the Miss also! O poor girl, 
what hands have you got into! So the gentleman was after all the honestest! 
Perhaps they have also deceived him, and I take my words back again, when I 
said he was an immoral person! One can never trust to appearances.” 

In order to make ends meet better in their little household, Trina had again 
taken to the stage, as a chorus singer; for, as she said, that profession was now 
highly respectable, and there were the most respectable persons’ children 
amongst them. Those who sing in the choruses have also to assist in the ballets. 
Trina had that evening been a peasant girl in “The Festival in Albano;” and after 
changing her clothes had just returned home, where she now sat with her 
husband over their frugal evening meal. Elizabeth would have found them up 
even still later, for it was Hansen’s custom to read aloud every evening some 
piece from an historical work, such as “Pontoppidan’s Atlas,” 

“A Description of Copenhagen,” or an old Danish magazine; for Hansen was, 
as Trina said, a man of education above his condition. This evening, however, 


there was no reading; there was so much to ask about, so much to hear. The 
clock struck twelve before they thought of making a bed on some chairs for 
Elizabeth. 

“Now sleep, in Heaven’s name,” said Trina. “I certainly did not think this 
morning when I got up that you would come here at night, and that I should hear 
such a story. The Lord, however, looks to us when we are in need;” and she 
kissed Elizabeth, and then Hansen, saying, “He is a good man, an accomplished 
man, more so than any one believes; and you will come to be fond of him, as I 
am.” 

Next morning, Elizabeth was awakened by the blows of the hammer on the 
wet leather which Hansen made pliable: everything in the workshop was so 
neatly arranged — twine, awls, lasts, and polishing stick. 

The books stood on shelves opposite the glass ball; the canary-bird sang, and 
the coffee-can steamed. Elizabeth was to go at once to the widow lady, fetch her 
few things, and take leave there. 

“God preserve me! are you not ashamed of yourself?” said the lady, “to be 
away a whole night; where have you been? You have behaved yourself 
shockingly, as I hear from Miss Adelgunde; nay, you cannot stay here — not an 
hour longer within my doors. Honor is what I look to above all. What would my 
deceased husband say if he could look out of his grave?” 

Elizabeth told her that she came to take leave, to thank her for the time she 
had stayed in her house, and that she had come to fetch her clothes and money. 

“That is what I get for my good-nature,” said the lady; “ingratitude — that 
one may be at all times certain of. Well, take your clothes; take what is yours; 
but I will have what is mine. Hand over that shawl.” 

Elizabeth had it folded on her arm. 

“Wherever it has been, it smells of cellar air. You shall have what is yours, 
but I will have what is mine. Here lie five dollars, the least that I ought to have 
for three days board and lodging, and for all that I have done. Be so kind as to 
take your things; and so each gets her own — here are your clothes. Adelgunde 
has told me everything; that you ran away with the strange gentleman — you 
begin early on a bad road. Ungrateful!” and then the widow lady cried, threw her 
cloak around her, and told Elizabeth that she might go, for there was neither time 
nor place for her to remain; but the lady, however, called little Sanne in, that she 
might see what was likely to be the end of bad people, and be warned 
accordingly. 

And Sanne cried and wiped her face with her dirty hands, so that she was 
blacker than before, and looked as if she had played that noble game called 


“Black Peter,” where he or she who loses the game is rubbed over the face with 
a burnt cork. 

Elizabeth then returned to Trina who had to be at the singing-school in the 
theatre during the whole forenoon at a rehearsal; but she took the shoes with her 
that were to be bound. 

Norma’s priestess in Irmensule’s sacred forest, did not forget shoemaker 
Hansen in Pink Street ( Nellikegaden ). 

That evening there was no performance, and Hansen read aloud from the 
Danish magazine. He read about Master Brockmann, King Christian II.’s 
secretary, who had studied in Germany in his youth, and had there become a 
magister, or, as he was called, master. 

“From that one can see,” said Hansen, who always made an edifying lecture 
on what he read, “that master properly signifies magister, and, therefore, that I, 
as master-shoemaker, am magister-shoemaker.” 

He then related how many remarkable persons had sprung from his own 
trade, and he named the Jerusalem shoemaker, Pasquino in Rome, and that 
master-singer, Hans Sachs; and at the conclusion of this speech there was a 
peculiar smile about his mouth; it might be jesting with his own words, but it 
might likewise be a pleased self-satisfaction. Whatever it might be, it was snug, 
neat, and cosy in that little room; and it was always “instructive” to hear Hansen, 
as Trina said. And her eyes beamed when she looked at her clever husband, 
whom she alone knew thoroughly; and Elizabeth also listened with devout 
attention. 

But now there was a knock at the door; it was Hansen’s cousin, the diver, a 
true friend, who always visited them when he was in town. He had himself 
invented his own apparatus; and he, too, could talk about his workshop, the deep 
and wonderful sea. 

Well, this person’s entrance caused a stop to be put to the reading, but then 
they talked so much the more. The conversation took a turn to the diver’s 
occupation and gains; and Elizabeth listened still more earnestly than to the 
history of Master Brockmann, of Pasquino, and Hans Sachs. A new source of 
thought and inquiry that evening sprang up in her mind in the shoemaker’s 
homely room. 

“Tt was well that our cousin came,” said Trina; “for you learned from him that 
Mr. Heimerant came home this evening; therefore, the first thing in the moming 
you can seek his assistance and advice.” 

But this important news was almost forgotten on hearing the diver relate all 
about his pursuits, as coolly and straightforwardly as Hansen might speak about 
laying the strap over his knee and using his waxed thread. 


Elizabeth had seen the sea in ebb and flood; it had once even approached her 
mouth to give her its death-kiss; she knew it in its rage and calm, but never as 
the cousin spoke of it; and she thought it was indeed wondrous clever to descend 
fathoms deep, and, with death hanging over one’s head, to wander about at the 
bottom of the sea without restraint. This must be much more clever than to sail 
over it. 

Long after the diver had left, and all were in bed, it seemed to Elizabeth as if 
she still heard him describe it She dwelt upon his words, forgot her own fate, the 
visit she had to pay in the morning to Councilor Heimerant, and even Elimar 
glided from her thoughts. It was the fancy which, in its boundless power, began 
to elevate itself for the first time with change of place, and with the contrast of 
surrounding scenes. How strange! was it not? in the depths of the sea, — how 
strange to stand there like the diver, and exercise his calling in mud and slime up 
to the neck, liable to be inextricably caught by the iron crooks of the vessel, or 
squeezed in between the copper sheathing and the quay. 

“There I stand in the mud,” he had said, “and large water-snakes — some 
may call them eels — creep about me! Fishes are so very inquisitive: the 
flounders run right against one; the cod-fishes come in whole crowds, close 
round in a circle, and stare! If I make the slightest movement, they are off like 
gun-shot, but come again directly and stand in shoals and stare. The crabs are the 
worst: the great crabs place themselves in a posture of defense; nay, they will 
even engage with me. They look like great spiders, and are as large as a plate: 
they scratch and scrape, and the fat water-snakes lick themselves every now and 
then. I, myself, must certainly appear to them a strange crab! I have a helmet 
over my head, to which belong two leather tubes, into which they continually 
pump air from the boat at the top of the water, down to me. It comes in two 
streams over my face, and keeps up a regular bubbling in the water round my 
neck. 

It will go up, it will ascend; and, if they did not pump, it would soon be over 
with me. I have often thought of that I throw off the leaden weights from my 
legs that hold me down, and then I come up to the surface with the swiftness of 
an arrow.” 


It was as if Elizabeth had heard one of Walter Scott’s novels. It ought surely 
to be written down, and a whole story made out of it so as to be printed — a 
story of the sea; and she remembered the sunken places near Sylt and Amrom, 
the swimming islands she had seen driven up on the innkeeper’s land, when she, 
as a little girl, was carried away asleep in Mr. Petters’s wagon: she remembered 
the many sagas that Keike had related, and Elimar’s story about the phantom 


ship. A wondrously magnificent picture of the sea filled her thoughts, but as yet 
this, her first composition, was unknown to her. 

Here, in the shoemaker’s little workshop, in a Copenhagen cellar, a 
performance of boundless fancy was brought forth. She arranged what she had 
heard and seen; it was like a beautiful dream. She felt as if she had a whole novel 
in imagination, but had not words for it; just as she had no idea that this feeling 
could be rendered clear, could be strengthened, and converted into a great and 
glorious picture. 

It was daybreak before Elizabeth slept. 

Councilor Heimerant had read the letter from Moritz the evening before, and 
was now, this morning, about to write letters in order to trace out Elizabeth, and 
get further particulars relative to Elimar Leyson, when Trina and Elizabeth 
arrived. The old man received them with evident joy and compassion; his 
extremely good-natured disposition shone forth in his face and words; and when 
he heard that it was clear the prisoner was not Elimar, the smile expanded over 
his whole face. It was, therefore, all right with respect to the letter that had 
afterwards reached the Commander and about which Moritz had informed him. 

All had turned out fortunate and well. 

“And that is the little Elizabeth,” said he. “Well, then, now I have you with 
me; and I can write to-day and comfort them at home. You have frightened them 
terribly; but you are a good girl, a blessed girl, and fortune has been better than 
reason.” 

Trina gave a concise account of the whole story, and it was soon decided that 
Elizabeth should remain with the Councilor until an opportunity offered to send 
her home to the Halligers, for she must see a little of the town now that she was 
here. 

“Yes,” said Trina, “accept the offer. I would gladly keep you with me; but it 
is better to be there than to sit with us in the cellar; and then think how much of 
the day I am at the theatre.” 

The Councilor read from Moritz’s communication what it contained 
concerning Elimar’s letter, namely, that he was to be married to a rich widow in 
America; and the tears ran down Elizabeth’s cheeks and she sobbed aloud. 

“Tt is only because she hears all this from home,” said Trina. — 

Elizabeth had a pretty little chamber in the old gentleman’s house, looking 
out upon the large open yard, where the trees grew; and the lofty spire of St. 
Saviour’s Church rose above the neighboring house, with its gilt railings around 
the spiral staircase on the outside, up to the image of the Saviour, which forms 
the pinnacle, looking over town and sea. 

Elizabeth was now, therefore, safe in port. 


CHAPTER XxXI. 


THE BARONESS’S SALOON. 


THE same afternoon Councilor Heimerant proceeded on a business visit to the 
old Baroness from Funen. He had the previous year become her trustee and 
agent, as the former one was dead. 

“The brigand is here!” said she; “he has of course been to see you. I am quite 
pleased with him, though he is not yet quite a free slave. Now, I shall soon have 
dabbled enough in the world, and he must then, as my daughter’s child, have the 
estate, for my daughter’s child he is — that cannot be denied. So he ought to 
know a little about the folks and animals he has to deal with before he gets the 
sway. We are now allied powers; and that any two can very well be without 
loving each other.” 

The Councilor told her that Count Frederick intended to sell the pretty little 
property where his father had built a neat mansion for him, on the site where we 
saw a ruinous framework building, where Elizabeth was born, and where the 
friends passed her birth-night during storm and rain. Count Frederick, after the 
death of his father, had removed to the family seat, so that the little newly-built 
mansion, so comfortable and pretty, had stood empty above two years. 
Frederick, as we have said, wished to sell it, and Baron Herman had a great 
desire to be the purchaser, and pursue agriculture there. 

“Yes, he knows well enough what he would like,” said the old lady; “and you 
didn’t bite his ear, eh, when you gave him that advice? But I shall not do it, 
because he will have it, and then make a jumble of the story. I have thought of it 
before myself, or else I would not have made it. But I say that a wife shall be 
there; I will not have any bachclorism; you see that I have made that word 
myself, and it is a very good one; a man must be honest and decent. He shall 
have the estate, but he must procure a wife, and not one who resembles the 
Countess Clara; he had better take her from the milk-pail than from the court 
calendar!” and the old lady laughed her strange ringing laugh, and threw her 
head back in her own peculiar manner. 

She was evidently in good humor: the Councilor therefore thought he could 
tell her the events of that morning — how little Elizabeth had come to him, what 
letters he had got, in short the whole circumstances. He began with his story, and 
she started, but it was not quite a natural start, for Trina had been there a few 
hours before, and related the whole, from first to last, to Madame Krone, who 


had again related it to the Baroness in her own way. And Trina was called a 
gossip, but she nevertheless had coffee and sugar given to her for a whole 
month. Now, on the contrary, when the Councilor commenced, the old lady laid 
her finger on her mouth; she would hear nothing. 

“T don’t know that ‘Lizabeth,” said she; “I will not know her, and I can invent 
stories for myself. If, however, you have a foster-daughter, a little young lady, or 
Miss, who would see a little of the world amongst company, she is welcome 
with you; but she is your Miss; I don’t acknowledge her. She comes as yours; 
bring her with you on Monday, when there will be a great chuck-farthing of all 
coins, of silver and copper. There will also be counters.” 

“And what sort of coin am I?” asked Heimerant, laughing. 

“One from the coin cabinet,” said the lady; “one of those there are not two of, 
and therefore we must not lose sight of you,” and she nodded and laughed, as 
she called out to him in the door-way, “Don’t be so good-natured, Councilor; 
wean yourself of it. Good-nature is like corns; if persons observe one has them, 
we may be sure of having our feet trodden on every moment.” 

Next day Madame Krone went to Christianshaven to see Elizabeth, who 
immediately interested her with her intelligent face and natural manners. The 
Councilor was quite impressed with the singularly vivid manner in which 
Elizabeth could relate things. She had told him the evening before so much about 
the Halligers, Fohr, and Amrom, that he imagined he had been there; no book, 
no verbal description, had ever before given him such a clear representation. 
Elizabeth herself did not know her own powers; her eye had unconsciously 
conceived the most characteristic traits, and the living words came forth in all 
their simplicity. 

In the evening she sat down to the piano. The Councilor requested her to let 
him hear a little song, for he knew that she had learned all the songs Caroline 
had once sung, and she began in a low voice with “Roslein Roth,” but by 
degrees her voice rose clearer, and yet it was so melodious, so soft, so touching! 
Elizabeth thought of home, where she had sung it, thought of Elimar, who was 
now married, and would never more return to Europe, and a trembling, a sound 
as from the heart, came into the melody. Tears ran down the cheeks of old 
Heimerant, for he thought he heard his own dear lost child — his blessed 
Caroline. He went up to Elizabeth, and kissed her as he would have kissed 
Caroline, and said, “You will not leave me so soon! Now, remain here this 
winter, my dear child!” 

On the Monday evening there was to be a great chuck-farthing, as the 
Baroness called it: the Councilor would take Elizabeth with him; she might, 


however, have looked rather strange, as far as concerned her dress, if she, whom 
the world called “the mad woman,” had not thought a little about such matters. 

Monday morning came, and with it a large parcel for Elizabeth; a morning 
greeting from an unknown, in which there was the finest linen, — upper and 
under clothes, — and what was another “god-send,” a black silk gown, which 
fitted as if she had been measured for it. This was from the Baroness, who knew 
well that the Councilor, however practical he might be in other things, would not 
think of such necessaries, and that Elizabeth would hardly venture to speak of 
them. The carriage came rather late: they would not be amongst those who 
arrived first. The stairs and anterooms were brilliantly illuminated, but the room 
they passed into was, on the contrary, quite dark, and filled with company. 

“Take care not to fall over a privy councilor, or a student, for he may also 
become a privy councilor!” said the Baroness. “We are playing at Christmas 
Eve: I don’t like to have my Christmas-tree with others, and so I have made 
mine ready this evening. I prefer to be a couple of months in advance, like the 
German New-year’s gifts, which are old when New-year comes.” 

Elizabeth’s heart beat with fear on hearing this voice; it seemed to her as if it 
were yesterday she heard her cry: “I can believe all that is bad of you! out of my 
house you shall pack!” Those words, screamed out in the mysterious chamber, 
were awakened to life again. Elizabeth clung fast to the Councilor. 

All kinds of persons were assembled: it was a miniature picture of 
Copenhagen. Here sat a decent couple belonging to the government-office class, 
whose knowledge of literature was confined to the “Daily Advertiser” and the 
“Corsair.” There stood a member of several learned societies, of that kind which 
are established in order to give persons a name who would otherwise have none 
at all. Here a young man of the world’s nobility — that to which the potter’s son, 
Themistocles, belonged, and amongst us Danes, the tailor’s apprentice, 
Tordenskjold, and the dock-yard man’s son, Albert Thorvaldsen. Here sat 
liberals, who would be tyrants, and here tyrants who were not yet ripe; persons 
who had too little an opinion of themselves, and persons who had too great; in 
short here was a motley company. 

The Baroness said very justly, “My house is like the “General Advertiser,” all 
sorts of decent persons enter it, both those who seek a place, and those who give 
one.” 

At this moment they all sat, as we have said, in the dark, either waiting for 
more guests, or because the forthcoming arrangements in the saloon were not yet 
completed. 

“There is surely somebody here who can play a little on the piano for us,” 
said the old lady; “one that can do so without being stared at.” 


No one answered and a pause ensued. 

“Then I suppose I must, Grandmother,” said a gentlemanly voice, which 
sounded to Elizabeth as if it were not strange to her. The blood rose to her 
cheeks; who could he be? He sang boldly and with animation: it was the 
Neapolitan tarentella to Italian words. — 

“Bravo!” cried the old lady. 

“Bravo!” resounded on all sides when the song was ended; and a new one 
succeeded, and again a new one — Italian and Spanish. There was a life and 
resonance that carried the listeners along with them. There was then a short 
pause, during which two more strangers came. 

“What Nicodemus is that who comes now?” asked the old lady. 

“It is we, Baroness,” said Clara, who entered with her husband, Count 
Frederick. “Nay, how dark it is here!” 

“Yes, Iam malicious,” said the Baroness. No one can see how handsome you 
are, my dear, nor how elegantly you are dressed. When one comes late at night, 
then the candles are burnt out. But now Madame Krone shall let the sun rise.” 

She laughed aloud, and the folding-doors to the saloon opened; three fine, 
large, richly decorated Christmas-trees stood in the middle of the saloon; candles 
of all colors burnt between the branches, and the most comical pasteboard 
figures peeped forth from the green branches, which were loaded with golden 
apples and grapes. At the foot of the trees was a border of the most beautiful 
flowers in pots, but the pots were not to be seen, for they were covered with 
fresh moss, on which were artificial glow-worms, whole flocks of lady-birds, 
and a couple of frogs, that leaped about when any one touched them, for they 
contained a piece of mechanism. Everything was very well and pleasantly 
arranged. But Elizabeth was surprised only for a moment by the new and varied 
entertainment she saw before her. Adelgunde’s sweetheart, that fine, richly 
dressed gentleman, stood there, in the middle of the saloon, and regarded her 
with surprise and astonishment He laid his hand on his neighbor’s shoulder, who 
turned to him. The neighbor she now saw was he who had accompanied her to 
Trina’s door that terrible evening. It was as if the whole room turned round — as 
if the lights and colors flowed into one another. 

The two gentlemen were Barons Holger and Herman. 

“Who is that young girl there?” they inquired of Madame Krone. 

“What! you do not know her, then?” answered she with a smile, — an answer 
in which their consciences saw a meaning which that honest woman, of course, 
could not have dreamed of; her thoughts were, “It is your own foundling from 
Funen!” and she continued: “Have you forgotten your adventure?” 

Herman blushed and looked at Holger. 


“Ts it to be a surprise?” whispered the latter. 

Madame Krone was now busily occupied with the company, in causing each 
to draw a number for the Christmas-prizes, and with each of these followed what 
the Baroness called an “after-game,” which was the most polite, and which 
involved a gift she herself presented to the prize-holder, and which she had 
previously appropriated to each. Count Frederick got a volume of “The Danish 
Provincial States’ Gazette;” Clara, on the contrary, a large box, in which lay 
pieces of bricks in different partitions, and on each was pasted an inscription 
stating where they came from; there were Nineveh, Babylon, Carthage, Thebes, 
etc. 

Clara was quite transported. “And I am to have all these treasures?” she 
exclaimed. “Where did you get them from?” 

“From my old cow-stall,” answered the old lady, with the kindest face 
imaginable. “The names are correct; I have copied them myself from my 
geography — a book which I derive the greatest benefit from!” 

“Then the whole is false,” cried Clara. 

“Only imagine they are genuine, and then they are so,” said the Baroness. 

All that belonged to the “after-game” was of this kind. 

Holger and Herman soon learned who Elizabeth was, and Herman, who had 
been partly informed by herself, understood the story soonest “It was that child!” 
thought he, “that child we promised to be fathers and protectors to.” 

A serious feeling passed through his mind: he felt satisfaction at his conduct 
on that night. “Thanks to God who has protected her and me. I have not courage 
to speak to her!” 

“Then I have,” said Holger, and went boldly up to the Councilor, whom “he 
was extremely glad to see; the young lady had certainly drawn a lucky number,” 
said he, and asked what she had got; if it were the first time she had been in 
Copenhagen? if she had been at many balls here already? what pieces she had 
seen at the theatre? in short, the usual talk on such occasions was gone through. 
Holger spoke so freely that Elizabeth almost began to doubt her own senses. 

Herman, on the contrary, did not approach until the Councilor took leave, 
when he said a few words to him, and made a very polite bow to Elizabeth. 

What an evening! The remembrance of the secret chamber had never been so 
vividly present in her thoughts as this first visit in the saloon world. The entrance 
into the presence of the old Baroness; the meeting here with the two men 
connected with the most terrible evening in her life; all this caused her to tremble 
in every limb until she was in the carriage. 

“That was rather too much for once!” said the Councilor; “but you have now 
seen the show.” 


Elizabeth did not answer; there was a conflict in her mind. Should she, if she 
could, say to the Councilor, “I have seen those two men before; the one who 
stood so strangely, that he did not say a word to me, was my companion, my 
protector.” There came a bashfulness over her; an indistinct notion that it could 
not be told; she wanted words — and who were those two men? 

“Surely you are ill, my dear child, are you not?” inquired the Councilor. 

“O no, only tired, very tired,” she whispered. 

“Yes, you see you knew no one but Madame Krone; but now I shall tell you 
the most remarkable persons who were there;” and the old man told her about 
them all; but not about Herman. He did not even say who he was, for he thought 
it was clear enough; he had besides been called grandson! Whilst he related 
these particulars, they drove home and the rain poured down. It was just such an 
evening as when Herman accompanied Elizabeth to the shoemaker’s cellar. 

The rain beat against the carriage windows, and the lamps burnt miserably: 
but amidst the gloom, in the wind and rain, the watchman chanted, “’Twas in the 
midnight hour, a Saviour was born!” 


CHAPTER XxXll. 


HERMAN AND ELIZABETH. 


WE have not seen or heard anything of Herman, from the time of Count 
Frederick’s marriage with Clara, when he left Copenhagen, until we, together 
with Elizabeth, met him at Holger’s. Nine years have elapsed, — nine years 
passed in foreign countries, where nature, art, and the world’s busy life had been 
his preceptors; and it must be acknowledged that, however high one may place 
the learning of the schools, and all knowledge acquired by diligence and 
difficulties, yet life bestows more. He was not transformed, but developed; he 
had gained a clear view of himself and of the world. By seeing foreign lands he 
had been brought to value his own father-land, to acknowledge its best points, 
and to become a patriot without warring against the rights of others. 

We shall soon renew our old acquaintanceship in Councilor Heimerant’s 
parlor. 

From Trina’s door, where we left him that memorable evening, he did not 
return to Holger and Adelgunde, but to the hotel where he stayed. Elizabeth’s 
terror, desertion, and innocent faith in God, occupied his thoughts. “That poor 
girl! how had she been received in the cellar? how had she got on afterwards?” 
The day following, he went through the street, half inclined to call at the 
shoemaker’s, but he did not. His interest in her was, however, awakened, and it 
became more so after the meeting in his grandmother’s saloon, where he learned 
that she was his and his friend’s foundling. There, in that great circle, it was 
impossible for him to speak to her; but speak he would, and therefore he set out 
next moming to the Councilor’s. It was on business, and from that he passed, in 
a half-jesting tone, to his adventure in Funen, and his share in “little Elizabeth,” 
but the meeting at Holger’s was not touched upon. 

“I know, from Madame Krone,” said he, “that it is quite in a romantic way 
this young girl has come to town; I am afraid she is rather nervously sensitive, 
and that she has not from our good friend, Moritz Nemmesen, whom you know 
better than I. He is of a good, healthy nature.” 

“And so is she too,” replied the Councilor; “it is entirely from innocence and 
the kindest heart that she made this strange flight forth into the world.” 

And the old man spoke so warmly and well of her; and also said what a pretty 
voice she had, and what a singularly endowed girl she was. 


Herman stayed there to dinner. He stayed until the evening; but during all this 
time Elizabeth did not speak much; but she received him gladly and naturally, 
pressed his hand and looked at him with her intelligent, honest eyes, which 
shone with gratitude and confidence. She listened to his narrations — and he 
related much — with a lively attention, that several times brought a blush into 
her face. The Councilor knew little of Herman’s life abroad, and he wished very 
much to hear it, and about foreign lands. Of these it was Italy and England that 
particularly engaged Herman’s attention. The Baron spoke with enthusiasm of 
Rome and London, the cities of all cities, as he called them, so different and yet 
so alike, from the very force of contrast. Rome was night, the great, glorious 
night, rich and elevating to thought and fancy. London was day, the busy, active 
day, which carries all along with it to life and action; but it was Rome that 
Herman had first seen, it was there he had lived longest, and passed through his 
mental development We shall only hear what he tells us from there, or else the 
evening’s conversation would fill up a whole volume. The world’s city, Rome, 
had at once made on him, as on most strangers, a deep impression. It was a city 
to learn and to live in, so that he had become domesticated there. 

“There is an indescribable charm in that air, in that soil,” said he; “would that 
I could unfold Rome to you, unfold it with its palaces, churches, and ruins, and 
give you an idea of social life with the great artists. Their naturalness and humor 
had the best effect on me; the varied manners and customs of the people filled 
my mind and gave me occupation. In Denmark I had, as a young student, a talent 
for catching and depicting whims and vagaries. My stay in Italy elevated this 
quality to a conception of the characteristic; my mind’s eye was sharpened to a 
sense of the poetical and picturesque in every-day life, so that I at last actually 
fancied myself another Pignelle.” 

“And yet you gave up being a painter?” said the Councilor. 

“Yes, after the first year I laid aside the pencil and took to the model-stick. I 
had brought myself to acknowledge that sculpture stood yet one step higher than 
painting. The sculptor is, more than the painter, obliged to restrain his ideas, to 
simplify his thoughts, and to approach as near as possible to nature; which is, 
however, our ideal. I studied the antiques in Rome, and the bronzes in Naples so 
long, that I came to the conviction that I had not genius to produce anything 
similar. This is a bitter acknowledgment for the young to make; but this 
bitterness gives health to the soul. It is also something to comprehend what is 
beautiful in the world — to be able to understand it The third year I was in Rome 
I had advanced just so far in my judgment of myself.” 

To all that Herman related he had not a more attentive listener than Elizabeth; 
but she listened silently and with interest. It was only when he spoke of life in 


the mountains that she ventured a question — the usual one put by the stranger 
in the North — an inquiry about the brigands; and it was this, or perhaps it was 
on hearing the first words from the young girl’s lips, that caused a slight blush to 
appear on Herman’s cheeks. He repeated the word “brigands,” and he almost 
started, but continued, saying that he had in fact seen but one brigand, and that 
was when the man was taken to the place of execution. 

“He was not young, but still handsome and vigorous. He had, it was said, 
committed ravages for many years in the Sabine mountains, and it was also said 
that much money had been paid to him, at different times, as ransoms for 
imprisoned ladies. I saw him driven to the place of execution. He was bound 
with his back to the car, and was drawn by two white oxen; it was if he were 
driving to a festival. He sat quite dignified but smiling, and was dressed in black 
velvet clothes with silver buttons on his jacket; a carnation was stuck in his 
button-hole, and ribbons were fluttering from his hat. Yes, everything is 
picturesque in that country!” — and Herman paused for a moment. He did not 
communicate the thought which made him shudder on seeing the robber — the 
thought that was awakened in him when he saw this man. If we had heard what 
his grandmother once whispered in his ear, when he visited her in Funen, when 
Elizabeth, then an infant, slept in the chamber close by, we should have 
understood him. 

“Tt has been a rare and agreeable evening!” said Heimerant, after Herman had 
taken leave near midnight. I could sit and listen to him much longer yet: I hope 
he will soon come again.” 

“What a world this is!” exclaimed Elizabeth, and her eyes sparkled. She had 
no other words to express her sense of the new information that had been 
conveyed to her. Herman’s relations had opened up a new world to her The spirit 
which had selected and enlightened them, filled her with admiration. At home in 
the Halligers, she had heard the Scotchman tell about his mountains, about 
Abbotsford and Walter Scott, and then her thoughts were filled with images. The 
novels of Walter Scott were now still more united with the reality in which she 
lived; but yet Knox had not spoken like Baron Herman, who was just as noble 
and good as he was wise and gifted. She remembered every word he had said 
that evening. He had compassionately and honestly accompanied her in the rain 
and storm. A thousand thoughts passed through her brain: she sat long by the 
bedside in her little chamber before she could go to rest, and if she did not say 
like Heimerant, “I hope he will soon come again,” she meant it And Herman 
came again — was a constant guest And “it was kind of him!” said the 
Councilor, for we cannot amuse him! Yet he likes your singing, I have observed. 
You also sing prettier and prettier; it is as if I heard Caroline again; and he knew 


her: she was very fond of him, and was much grieved, in her way, when he went 
on his travels.” 

It soon appeared to Elizabeth as if she had been in all the places Herman 
spoke of. She saw them in imagination, and thought and said that Denmark, 
Copenhagen, and all here must appear to him quite poor and insignificant. 

“Do not think so,” answered Herman; “by travelling in foreign lands, and 
seeing what the world calls the greatest and best, a man gets rid of the illusion of 
perfectibility; his eyes are thoroughly opened, and it is then that the love of his 
country becomes stronger. We feel that we have taken root in the home soil, and 
we learn to value what we have ourselves. I know nothing that contains within 
itself a picture of Italy more than a Sicilian cloister garden. There is a peculiarly 
luxurious feeling in stretching oneself in one, on a very hot day, in the shady but 
open colonnade, where the walls are painted with sacred pictures; to look from 
there under the palm-trees, and between the tall poplar-like cypresses, and to see 
the fountains splash in the marble basin. One fancies oneself placed in the land 
of romance; and it was just there that a natural beauty came into my memory, 
which Denmark has in preference to any other country, and which is just as 
lovely to us, with our “green islands,” as a Sicilian cloister garden is to Italy — 
it is our beech-woods! Where is there a cloister garden that invites to greater 
tranquillity, to greater peace, than they do in their extended greatness, with their 
depending and fragrant branches? Verdure in the South is not more exuberant! 
Remember our tall mighty beeches, where thousands of small shoots germinate 
all the way up the trunk, as if the bark could not retain that effulgence of foliage 
which forces itself towards the top, and there shoots out in a living roof of 
leaves. Remember the fresh grassy carpet below, with woodruffs, anemones, and 
violets, which the sun here and there illumines! The delight which the swan feels 
on diving into the fresh clear sea, I have felt to excess, by diving, as it were, into 
the Danish beech-woods. They compose a gorgeous prodigality of nature, that 
may compare with all that the South possesses! Even their perishable beauty, the 
falling of the leaf, and winter-time are but new revelations. Remember the 
woods in a rime frost; the endless shades of color they present, the splendor 
every tree, every branch, puts forth in the sunlight!” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Elizabeth, and she embraced with all the force of her 
imagination the Danish beech-woods, as she had preserved them in her memory. 

“And besides the woods, we have the sea,” continued Herman; “if not that 
silk-like, transparent Mediterranean, yet the living water, that ever-changing sea! 
When I sailed up the Thames, the commercial world’s great high-road, for the 
first time, every eye on the vessel was overwhelmed with the sight of those hosts 
of vessels. One could see and understand that England is the queen of the sea; 





fishing-boats in full sail drove on by hundreds, like swans in flocks; then sped 
past vessel after vessel. One became tired of counting them; steamer followed 
steamer all around me were astonished; — enchanted; I alone was not 
astonished, I had seen something similar in Denmark; had seen it at different 
times in the Sound, near Elsinore — certainly the only place where a similar 
sight presents itself, and that too for a moment when a Russian fleet passes 
Cronborg, and merchant-ships by hundreds scud along under full sail.” 

“What good it does one to hear this!” said Heimerant, inwardly proud. “Yes, 
our little land is a blessed land; one does not know it oneself. Elizabeth has told 
me about Oland and Amrom, about those islands near Sleswick, and it was as if I 
heard her tell about lands in other parts of the world; for she can tell a good story 
very well.” 

Herman looked with inexpressible mildness at Elizabeth, who blushed at the 
value the old man set on her powers of description. 

“Tt is wild and bare in that part,” continued Heimerant; “and so it is also on 
the Jutland heaths, for those I have seen.” 

“T have not yet seen them,” said Herman; “but an enthusiastic Scotchman told 
me that they were as if cut out of his native land. He had on the Jutland heaths 
found the solemnity and solitude of his home, where the damp fogs are driven by 
the blast over the dark-brown heathy hills. He showed me two flowering heath 
branches, between the leaves of a book. One was from ‘Ben Lomond,’ in 
Scotland, Rob Roy’s land; the other was from Viborg, in Jutland; and these 
flowering heath branches were not to be distinguished from each other — they 
looked as if they had shot up from the same root The resemblance between the 
flowers was also in their soil.” 

On mentioning Scotland, and Rob Roy’s land, Elizabeth was reminded of her 
favorite poet, and in their admiration of his works all were agreed; but because 
Walter Scott never laid his scenes in our days, she expressed her opinion that our 
times had no poetry in them. Herman asserted the contrary. 

“Tt would otherwise,” said he, “be a grievous thing for future poets. I regard 
even the events of our times as offering the richest gold mines for poetry. Has 
not even our little Denmark, where everything appears to go on in its quiet 
course, a whole series of events for poetic treatment? Here we have the stay of 
the Spaniards in Denmark in 1808. Imagine the southern life that discloses itself 
in our Danish nature; here we have Catholic church service performed in the 
open fields near a tumulus; Spanish dances amongst hazel-bushes and willows; 
the night quarters under ammunition wagons, and cannons in the small streets of 
provincial towns; the marches and flight. We will go back to 1801, and see the 
battle in the roads; the burning ships, our cannon boats, and the hero of Aboukir 


and Trafalgar. But you will not go back; you will come nearer to our time than 
1801 and 1808? Well then, in our own days we have Thorvaldsen’s arrival, the 
national exultation, the whole people’s festivity.” 

It was such conversations, such hours, that shed their sunny warmth over 
every slumbering seed in Elizabeth’s soul. The visits to the theatre had a similar 
effect and these were two weekly; for the old Baroness had a box twice a week, 
where she had given Elizabeth a seat, that, as the Baroness expressed herself, 
“she might, like the grocer’s boy, get plenty of the prunes when the drawer stood 
open every day.” Many an opera-glass, and many a smiling face were turned 
towards the box between the acts, and the young girl was soon observed, who 
had now been taken into “the mad-house,” as some persons called the 
Baroness’s box; and yet there was a little more wisdom in it than in most of the 
other boxes, although the geography had of late never been seen there, as 
Madame Krone was tired of dragging that great book with her, “which they now 
knew by heart.” 

Elizabeth saw every performance with devout admiration, and expressed her 
opinion of each, when at home, to the Councilor and Herman, and her judgment 
was sound, because it was natural. Copenhagen was a dangerous city, the 
greatest, — the only great one she knew. “Here is so much for thought,” said 
she; “one becomes wiser; one learns quickly, more than on our quiet Oland; yet 
there also it was good. There it was otherwise; every one knew each other; one 
thought more of” — she stopped, as if perplexed to express her thoughts, but 
began again with a peculiarly mild expression, as if to soften the words, “one 
thought more there of the Almighty! I believe that persons here in Copenhagen 
are as religious at heart as those over there; but they have not time here to 
practice it, on account of the bustle and business. I miss — nay, I know not, but I 
was so accustomed to it; every day at dinner there was a prayer said. God came 
there more into the words and speech. Here I only hear him named on Sundays 
in the church.” 

Herman was a witness of her happiness on receiving the first letters from 
home. She laughed and cried by turns, and spoke of her arrival at home as if it 
were to be the very next day — there was so much she had to tell them. But the 
day of her arrival at home was far distant; Heimerant had said that she should 
first see the woods put forth their leaves. It was impossible to be otherwise than 
fond of her; she won all hearts; even Clara paid her attention, and invited her to 
her brilliant circle, where, at Clara’s instigation and “amiable command,” she 
was induced to sing a few of her simple songs. All were enchanted. Herman 
alone was not — he was still and serious, as if dissatisfied. — 


CHAPTER XxXlll. 


KING FREDERICK THE SIXTH. 


OCTOBER and November had passed away with parties and theatricals: 
Christmas was about to come with all its joys and pleasures, when all was 
suddenly wrapped in gloom. It was rumored that King Frederick VI. was ill, yet 
he was not confined to his bed, and every morning gave audiences in full 
uniform, but on the last two occasions he had looked like a dead man; his usually 
erect figure was bent, and he had supported himself by the table with evident 
exertion. Early on the morning of the third of December, 1839, this news was 
spread like wild-fire through the city: “The king is dead!” All the gates of the 
city were closed, in obedience to an old custom, whilst the troops were taking 
the oath of allegiance to the new monarch. From the balcony of the palace at 
Amalienborg it was proclaimed, “Frederick VI. is dead! — long live Christian 
VIII.!” — and all the church-bells rang. 

A long reign was ended: a whole generation had grown up under it. There had 
been something patriarchal between the King and the people. The multitude 
looked upon his acts with submissive reverence: the royal purple concealed 
every human weakness. It was a great event for Denmark. There was sadness 
amongst the people; all, even menial servants, clothed themselves in mourning; 
effusions of genuine loyalty were published in prose and verse. Frederick VI., 
himself a stranger to poetry, had passages in his life of which the poet might 
have availed himself. It was in his labors for the oppressed Danish peasants that 
the King’s good and generous heart particularly shone forth. That praise 
resounded in all the funeral songs; it arose from the heart of the Danish peasants, 
who prayed that they might bear his corpse, sixteen long miles, from 
Copenhagen to Roeskilde Cathedral. 

It was the lately deceased King’s affection for the peasant, his noble 
humanity, that touched the deepest string in the old Baroness’s heart; she was 
singularly affected. At every concession to the claims of the peasants, her heart 
had grown more devoted to King Frederick. She placed his bust upon her table, 
and arranged the loveliest flowers around it; with her eyes steadily fixed on it, 
her hands folded on her lap, she sat, and in this position Herman found her. 

“A brave man has died this day!” said she. “Now the age to which I belonged 
has run out! They all leave us; but there will be an end of all.” And she sat still 
and afflicted. 


Herman spoke of the King’s last hours, of what they knew he had said when 
the coldness of death chilled him: “It is cold! — we must think of wood for the 
poor!” 

“Yes, he thought of the poor man,” said the old lady; “he understood the 
meaning of hard times; he himself had experienced hard days, experienced them 
as a child, and as a grown man. You, surely, know something about it, Herman, 
but you do not know it so well as I do. They made his father believe that the sun 
and moon stood still; his mother was taken as a prisoner out of the country! Poor 
Matilda! — she knew not the customs of the country; she was so young and so 
alone! — King Frederick had a beautiful bride! I remember her entry into the 
city: eight splendid white horses drew the gilded state-carriage. I saw it — how 
his fine blue eyes shone — now they are closed! How mild and beautiful was 
Maria Sophia Frederikha! She now sits in her palace in widow’s weeds. We may 
speak plainly of him now that he is in his coffin. He caused us to lose Norway: 
he would have his own will, and thought that the first man in the country had 
also the most knowledge. But I am not going to write his history. I would speak 
only of his heart; I would speak of that for which the country must bless him. He 
thought of the poor man; he was generous towards the peasant. I have lived too. 
I remember other days, when the honest man was put into the dog’s-hole; when 
good conduct rode on the wooden horse, and an innocent child was beaten with 
the squire’s whip!” The old lady stopped, bit her lips, and the color mounted into 
her cheeks. 

“But that time is passed. The peasant lives like a decent man; sits by the 
squire’s side, and has a word to say with the others in Roeskilde. I have seen 
good days; I will forget the bad, and forgive the wicked. However, Herman, I 
shall give you something that will remind you of this day, and of what I have 
said to you. You shall have the new manor. Count Frederick will sell it, though I 
don’t think you have learned to be a farmer; but there are others that understand 
it, and so you can avail yourself of their skill; but only let alone dabbling with 
the ground yourself until you understand it The poor man can teach you 
something. Remember that, when I am on my journey after King Frederick.” 

Everything in Copenhagen wore a deathlike stillness; all music was mute: 
crape hung from the instruments and flags. People went in crowds to 
Amalienborg to see King Frederick VI. on lit de parade, as it is still called, from 
old times, when they ornamented the language with foreign words. Ten days had 
passed since his death. People of all classes went to see the deceased once more: 
in the forenoon, the different ranks of civil and military; in the afternoon the 
mixed multitude, and there was then a terrible crowding and crushing. The 
streets were lined with hussars and policemen to keep order. 


The Baroness would also see King Frederick once more; but Madame Krone, 
who feared that it would shock the old lady, opposed it in the most determined 
manner. 

“Tt is not the King that lies there,” said she; “it is rather like a doll. They have 
embalmed him, enameled him white, and dressed him out; remember his living, 
friendly face; that is better — you shall not have my permission to see him.” 

“Well, my dear,” said the old lady; “then I must leave it alone, and we will 
not quarrel. ‘ Peace at home is good,’ said the man when he beat his wife.” 

But it was destined to be otherwise than Madame Krone and the old lady had 
determined. 

They dined that day at Councilor Heimerant’s, where they spoke about the 
many beautiful verses on the occasion of the King’s death. Ingemann’s poem, 
beginning: — 

“On his death-bed pale King Frederick lies; E’en from his cradle his pillow 
was hard;” composed to the air of “Queen Dagmar’s song,” could be sung, and 
Elizabeth sang it. It was the first time the old lady had heard her sing; she had 
seemed not to care to hear her. Every word was pronounced distinctly, and 
executed with simplicity and feeling: her voice was so soft and touching! Tears 
came into the eyes of the old Baroness; she kissed Elizabeth, begged her to sing 
it again, and requested that she would accompany them home to get a fine 
present, drink tea with her, and then sing it once more. 

They were all three soon in the carriage. It was a dark evening; just at the 
time when the doors to the Knights’ Saloon, where the King lay, were to be 
closed, and people issued thence in crowds. 

“Should we not drive round about by the street home?” said Madame Krone; 
“then Elizabeth can see the illumination, for the torches are scarcely put out yet.” 

And the coachman had orders to drive that litthke way round; but he had 
scarcely got through a great crowd and into the street, where he was driving 
quickly past the row of carriages that were still waiting, before a policeman 
shouted to him, “Into the rank!” 

The Saloon was not yet closed, and a great number expected to gain 
admission. 

“Will you keep in the rank?” shouted the police. 

The coachman began to explain that he was to drive home with his company. 

“No nonsense!” said the police. They did not understand what he said, and so 
—’ no nonsense!” into the rank he was obliged to go. 

“What is the matter?” they inquired of each other in the carriage, which now 
went slowly on, then stopped, drove on again, stopped, and again drove on. It 
was not possible for the coachman to escape; every time he attempted to get out 


of the rank, there came a policeman or a hussar, who threatened and shouted. At 
length they stopped under the colonnade, and the carriage-door was opened. 

“Make haste!” said the man who let down the steps; “it is much past the time, 
and there are several carriages yet.” 

“We shall not go up at all,” said Madame Krone, who sat nearest the door, 
“You have certainly not driven here without intending to go up,” said the 
policeman; “make haste” — and he drew her out. 

“Quick, quick!” said the old lady, and nudged Madame Krone in the side, 
who was obliged to get out The old Baroness and Elizabeth followed; the one 
held by the other in the crowd. 

“Now I shall have my will yet,” said the old Baroness, “and you have led us 
on, Madame Krone.” 

“TI, who look such a figure!” said Madame Krone. “I have my very worst 
bonnet on: and now in all that light up there!” 

But there was no time to make things better; those behind pressed forward; to 
turn back was impossible. The stairs, walls, and ceiling were covered with black 
cloth; here and there hung a ground-glass lamp, the faint light from which 
scarcely showed against the black ground where some of the national guard were 
standing like statues, or a picture from a magic lantern; the air was close, and 
difficult to breathe, from the great mass of persons. It was fatiguing to the old 
Baroness to ascend the stairs; Madame Krone supported her in the best way she 
could; Elizabeth followed. She was strangely touched by the sight of this 
passage to the hall of death: the silence was something to be felt; they went 
forward step by step through a suite of chambers, all covered with black — wall, 
ceiling, and floor. — Officers, pages, lackeys in mourning, with variously 
colored shoulder-ribbons, all stood there like statues. The slow pace, the 
monotony of the chambers, and the expectation, made the way doubly long. No 
one said a word; Elizabeth experienced a singularly nervous sensation; it was as 
if the floor moved under her. At length they entered the Knights’ Saloon. Sixteen 
high silver candelabra with lights stood in the chamber of death. The arms of the 
kingdom, and the provinces, shone from the black walls; yeomen with halberds 
stood in a long row against the walls, and in the middle of the chamber King 
Frederick’s oldest courtiers, in full dress. Raised on a platform, under the canopy 
of black velvet and white silk, lay King Frederick the Sixth in his coronation 
robes. 

A trembling sensation passed through Elizabeth. This was the King, of whom 
she would have sought pardon for Elimar I this was the ruler! here lay his 
sceptre and crown; here were all his rich valuable jewels and ornaments, — the 
King, the dead King! 


The Knights’ Saloon was a vast temple of mourning, the same where, 
fourteen years before, we were at a court ball; where Clara danced with Holger, 
and where, the day after, the woman’s brush swept away a button, whose fall to 
earth had great results. 

Elizabeth felt a weakness — a giddiness, and if she had not suddenly entered 
an airy passage, on leaving the hall of mourning, she must have fainted. Her feet 
trembled; and, as the old Baroness, to support herself better, took hold of her 
shoulder, she fell down a couple of steps, but recovered herself directly. The old 
lady, on the contrary, had swooned: she was carried into the porters’ room, 
where she soon came to; and when she was again in the carriage, and the smile 
reappeared upon her face, Madame Krone began to reproach her. 

“T really thought as much,” said she; “you ought never to have been there, my 
lady.” 

“T had my way; and then one is always glad,” said she, but her cheeks burned 
as with fever. “I shall have a good dose of ‘ kinderpulver,’ when I get home; that 
is my apothecary’s shop, and my doctor.” — 

Next morning, when Elizabeth got up, she felt a stiffness of her knee. It 
pained her a little, but she did not think of keeping herself still, and the Countess 
Clara had promised to call that morning and take her to Thorvaldsen’s atelier; 
she was to see the great artist himself and speak with him. 

Elizabeth, however, went to the Countess, and they drove to Charlottenburg, 
Thorvaldsen’s dwelling. 

The friendly old artist received them cordially, took them about himself, and 
when the Countess expressed herself in rather too exalted a strain, which vexed 
him, he looked at her face, her speaking eyes, and was in good humor again, for 
she was still handsome. They were shown everything: the atelier, the rooms with 
the bronzes, and the paintings. 

“Ay, but I must also see the most sacred chamber of all,” said Clara—” your 
bedchamber!” 

“There are only my old boots and slippers!” said Thorvaldsen. 

“They, too, one of these days, will get a place in our museum,” said she. 

And she could say ours, for she had taken great interest, and had a good part 
therein. 

“Then I suppose a cobbler will come to live in the cellar,” said Thorvaldsen, 
and an expression of weariness passed over his face. — 

Clara would go again into the atelier; see every statue again, every bass- 
relief. 


“And where do these doors lead to?” she inquired, and pointed to two in the 
chamber. 

“To the botanical garden; we can also go out that way,” he added 
involuntarily, for he was tired, and opened the door. 

There had been a heavy frost during the night; it was now frosty and bright 
sunshine; all the bushes and trees were as if crystallized by the rime frost, so that 
the garden looked quite fairy-like. 

Elizabeth, who had regarded all the works of art with a still and solemn 
feeling, now cried out with surprise, — 

“Good Heavens! how beautiful!” 

Thorvaldsen turned towards her with a smile and saw her animated face, 
which he had not before taken particular notice of. 

“Tt is a fine sight,” said he. 

“But there is too much rime frost on every branch,” said Clara; “a little less, 
and it would have been more picturesque.” 

“Yet it is very well done, considering that it is the Almighty who has done it,” 
said Thorvaldsen with an ironical smile. 

Now they were to see the hot-houses, then to visit again the atelier and the 
chambers. When Elizabeth was once more in the carriage she felt fatigue in all 
her limbs; her knee pained her; and when she got home to Christianshaven, she 
was obliged to lie down from over-exertion; the next day the doctor ordered 
leeches and a poultice, and directed that she was to keep her bed. 

This continued for days, for weeks. The old Baroness was as much concerned 
as though she had been the cause; she sent every day to inquire after her, and 
with the inquiry always came presents, such as Italian grapes, silk handkerchiefs, 
books, etc. Herman brought the best modern productions; the Councilor was like 
a father to her, and Trina came with a hundred anecdotes from the town and 
theatre. Many hours she was of course quite alone, but she felt the delight of 
being entirely so. She could commune with her own heart, where remembrance 
was awakened within her like an old melody. She saw what uncertainty prevails 
in this shifting scene, and was entirely herself. 

“T collect my thoughts so well,” said she, “it is a complete rest for body and 
mind!” It was a dear occupation to her to commit to paper all the impressions 
that Copenhagen had made on her, with her conceptions of all that was new to 
her, and her remarks thereon; but no one saw, no one suspected her employment 
She still kept her bed when all the church-bells tolled throughout the kingdom 
for the funeral of King Frederick VI. She heard the bells of the nearer churches; 
she knew that the mournful procession now passed through the illuminated 
streets, where the military lined the road; she heard the cannons fired from the 


ramparts. She was almost alone in the house; all were out to see the procession; 
her thoughts followed them as they had once followed Elimar when she also lay 
ill in bed, and when he departed from Fohr with the seamen, and went to 
Holland. 

The remembrance of Elimar supplanted the thought of King Frederick; tears 
came into her eyes, she bent her head and slept and dreamt, as one can dream at 
times; that slumber when one seems not to have fallen asleep, but to see 
everything in the chamber. She saw it all; saw the ah lighted up with every shot 
of the cannon, and she heard the bells ring. Elimar stood by the bedside, and it 
appeared to her neither unexpected nor strange that he should do so. 

They spoke as before, and read their whole future life together in a book. 
“Now remember it well when you awake!” said he, and then it was no longer 
Elimar, but another, whom Elizabeth, as she started up from her sleep, could not 
remember, nor yet what she had read in her dream. It was as if it had been 
blotted out, and yet it had been so distinct, so natural. But she knew in the 
morning that she had dreamt something remarkable on the night that King 
Frederick’s corpse was carried to Roeskilde Cathedral. 

Later in the day came Trina, who, with the singers at the theatre, had been in 
the cathedral and seen all. 

“The peasants were the best,” said she; “yes, the peasants in their long jackets 
with silver buttons. They bore the coffin in at the middle door of the church; the 
organ played, and all the bells tolled, and King Christian VIII. dressed in black, 
and the bishop in his cloak, and with his crosier, went to meet them. It was 
solemn to see, but I did not like it last night in Copenhagen; they went at such a 
hurry, at a gallop; the foremost rode too fast, and the others were obliged to 
follow; the funeral car was driven so fast that the coffin danced on it. The poor 
old men, the commanders, and the councilors had to run, and that I don’t think 
was right. There must be appearance in everything; one of the old men nearly- 
fainted from fatigue, and I was told that when he got to the west gate, he was 
obliged to get up behind the funeral car, and now he is dead; now he lies like 
King Frederick. They sang, too, from the ramparts; it was a ‘farewell;’ and the 
peasants sang by the ‘ Pillar of Liberty;’ and then came soldiers and cannon; 
they, too, went with the procession from the ‘ iron gate.’ They drove slowly; I 
was far behind, and it was not pleasant. Near the town there was a crowd of wild 
fellows; they sang and shouted ‘Hurrah!’ and threw snowballs, and ends of 
torches after us. The soldiers with the hearse stopped at every inn on the road; 
they drove up to the door and went in to drink; it did not look well; but it was, 
however, a cold night for the poor fellows. The torches shone so red! wherever I 
came up with the procession, there stood a whole crowd of peasants round the 


hearse, and they sang a psalm, and the bells tolled from all the village churches; 
and in every peasant’s house a light shone from the window over field and road, 
which were white with snow. I saw Baron Herman also. I saw him in the church, 
and he knew me; and when the whole was over, and we came away, he greeted 
me; he does so always; he is a nice and polite gentleman. He is to have a little 
estate, so the Baroness has said, and is to be married this very year.” 

To whom he was to be married Trina knew not, nor did Herman himself at 
that time. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE COMPOSER. 


NOW, Herman is going,” said the old Baroness, “but I shall put a man in his 
place directly. You shall see him. Don’t fear, Councilor; it cost a groat; but then 
he will be driven to your house free of expense.” 

This person was the Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, who was expected in 
Copenhagen by the first steamer, and was to complete a new musical work 
during the summer months, at the Baroness’s country seat. 

The Councilor said he regretted that he was to lose Herman, whom he was 
now so accustomed to, who had such a knowledge of books and men, and who 
spoke so well about his travels. 

“Yes,” said the Baroness, “so could Gert Westphaler also, and do you not 
think that I can too when I like? I have travelled quicker than others: have you 
heard of my Berlin tour? I was in Hamburg, and intended to return home by way 
of Lubeck, but then I would first see Eulenspiegel’s grave in Moln, and so we 
got into a broad high-road. ‘How far does this go?’ I asked. ‘To Berlin,’ they 
said. ‘ What! are we on the road to Berlin?’ said I; ‘then let us drive to Berlin.’ 
And so we drove to Berlin, and saw the soldiers, and walked ‘ unter den Linden,’ 
and got sand in our eyes. I stopped at an inn opposite the post-office, where the 
landlord was a poet and a little mad after the theatres, but that I am also, and so 
we two agreed very well together. Has Herman told you anything better than 
that? I don’t mean to say anything against him: he is almost good enough; but he 
that I shall put in his place is the pearl: he has genius; he has what Herman can 
chatter about, with his definitions and all that. 

They must both be provided for. One has dabbled in paint and clay; now he 
can dabble with grass and potatoes the other, whom great folks would dabble 
with, but who was too good for them, and who can now snap his fingers at them, 
shall be indulged, and we must take care that he has a good time of it, both in 
town and country.” 

It was, therefore, important to her, as she said, to get her “good child” into 
honest hands during his stay in Copenhagen. The Councilor had two furnished 
rooms vacant, and these he was to have. 

After the King’s funeral everything fell into its course; parties and the theatre 
were attended as before; but Elizabeth recovered only slowly. It was the 


beginning of March before she could move about the rooms with the help of 
crutches, when Herman came to bid farewell before his departure to Funen. 

“T shall certainly never see you more,” said she; and it was only with the 
utmost exertion that she was able to restrain her tears. 

“Do you, then, think I shall die?” said Herman. 

“No, not so, but my home is in a remote comer of the world; and when I am 
well enough to be able to travel, then, you know, I shall start for Oland.” 

“But I can come over,” said Herman; “I will visit my good friend Moritz 
Nemmesen. I will take the baths at Fohr — this summer it can hardly be; but 
who knows what the next may bring forth?” 

“Your grandmother is old,” said Elizabeth; “the Almighty might call her: you 
will then have a new and greater sphere of action.” 

“But then Moritz can come to visit me, and you will accompany him: you will 
not surely forget me entirely.” 

“Forget you!” she exclaimed with warmth, “you who have been so extremely 
kind towards me, who am so mean, so insignificant. I have heard and learned so 
much from your visits to us; and do you think I can forget the evening I saw you 
for the first time, that evening when,” — she stopped, and the blood rose to her 
cheeks, and the tears gushed forth; “then I saw into your heart. You are good and 
noble.” 

“Speak not of that night,” said Herman, “my conduct then, my speech — nay, 
I don’t remember what I said to you at the first moment, but I cannot stand in 
any particularly good light; my behavior afterwards was not different to that in 
which every other honorable man would have acted. And now ‘live well:’ thanks 
for those pretty songs, for the pleasant evenings — God bless you, dear 
Elizabeth!” 

He pressed her hand, and was hastening away, when the Councilor came in. 
Much more, and on indifferent subjects, was now said; and Elizabeth had time to 
recover herself. Herman was in good humor, and full of desire and longing after 
his new sphere of activity in the country — so they parted. Three weeks 
afterwards the steamer arrived with “the Gentleman.” 

The spring had also arrived. The air had become milder, or rather, we had 
begun to get rain instead of snow. The water stood in pools in the streets; the 
gutters were choked, and stopped the course of the water, which overflowed on 
all sides, and every fresh shower threatened to inundate the cellars, and drown a 
few little children and infirm old folks. 

Floating straw and cabbage-stalks drove along; the harbingers of spring-time; 
the worn-out curbstones on the footpath stood with their little cisterns filled; 


people jostled each other with their wet umbrellas; “it was,” they said, 
“delightfully mild weather,” and in this mild weather came “the Gentleman.” 

Still meagre, as when we last saw him, but more lively than of yore, and with 
that singular mobility in every feature, which, as it were, reflected his thoughts, 
he now stood before Elizabeth. He remembered her and her sweet voice well, 
and his visit to the parsonage in Oland. 

The life and humor, the volubility, even the sarcasms of “the Gentleman,” 
pleased the Councilor at once. He only objected that “the Gentleman” was not a 
true patriot, and he told him so. 

“T love nature here,” he replied, laughing, “but I do not like our generation, — 
that extremely frivolous, little-minded, trifling Copenhagen; and, therefore, I live 
in Christianshavn. It is strange to return here after years of absence, after years 
so full of events that they seem an age, so changed as if one had stood outside of 
the world and seen it turn round. Everything here at home is in its old course. 
Everything alike, just as the shadows that fall from the houses. The same persons 
in the same places, and in the theatre the same cry of charmant in the wrong 
place, the same ‘beating of false time,’ the same ingenious remarks. I heard it to 
perfection yesterday evening during the performance of Mozarts ‘ Don Juan.’ It 
was one of the gentlemen of the court who spoke; the name is of no 
consequence, stupidity is enough. He made the remark to me when the ghost 
appeared, ‘ that it was so unnatural — that ghost; one ought in these days to 
make it more probable. Why should it not be one of Don Juan’s friends who had 
disguised himself in order to warn him, instead of that ghost?’ 

‘But the music does not at all refer to a friend,’ said I; but he thought 
otherwise.” 

“But does one not meet with such fools in other countries?” inquired the 
Councilor. “Is Paris really so much before us?” 

“Not at all,” said “the Gentleman;” 

“but we are not speaking about Paris; I have a crow to pluck with 
Copenhagen;” and he laughed and jested at himself; and this was his usual way. 

Elizabeth compared their new guest with Herman, to whom she looked up in 
everything, as many an eye in the wilderness looked up to the Baptist, and the 
former suffered by the comparison; yet it was only during the first few days. 
Afterwards, when she heard him play, and heard him expatiate upon music and 
poetry with that enthusiasm and originality which were peculiar to him, he rose 
considerably higher in her estimation. 

With respect to Heimerant’s weak side they however always disagreed, but in 
this dispute of theirs they approached nearer to each other, and became more 


confidential. It vas her execution of “Schubert’s songs,” and the Swedish and 
Danish ballads, that gave him, as he said, ideas for “Miranda.” 

“But who will sing it for me like you? I can get a more powerful, a more 
cultivated voice than yours; but the soul, the innocence — that I shall not get. 
Miranda’s part must be simple, as one of Rossini’s songs: it must posess all the 
melody that the heart can breathe forth: on the other hand, falsettos, roulades, 
trills, and artifices, when the human voice becomes like tones from the flute and 
violin, I shall give to Ariel’s and Caliban’s parts, to which they belong — there 
they will have truth and nature.” 

Whilst “the Gentleman” composed, Elizabeth sat in her little room and 
composed also — no one knew this. Often in her solitude would her work sink 
into her lap. The book she read would close, and she would cradle herself in her 
own thoughts. That shadowy picture of a poem which first appeared to her in 
Trina’s cellar, came involuntarily forth, subsided, and again appeared every time 
with a clearer distinctness. She must commit it to paper. It was a little novel, and 
the matter for it, her first childhood’s remembrance, that floating piece of Marsk- 
land which the sea had borne to land. She made a picture of it in few words. A 
half dilapidated house stood on the island, and in a corner sat two little children, 
a boy and a girl. They grew up: they were Elimar and Elizabeth. It represented 
their childhood’s life, their distress and anxiety when the flood came and the 
water rose to their breasts. Everything was vividly depicted, their terror, their 
threatened death: but no Jap Lidt Petters came to their aid; the phantom-ship 
came, that immense phantom-ship, and took them up, and then directed its 
course to India, — that land of imagination which Keike had portrayed for her 
from the chronicle of Priest John, the land with the white and red bears, the bird 
phoenix, and men thirty feet high. And years passed before they reached this 
country; the children had grown up and become old, with silvery white hair; 
supporting each other, they landed by the well of rejuvenescence, drank of its 
waters, and became young again, as when they went on board the phantom-ship. 
Hand in hand they entered Priest John’s palace, which was built of gold and 
ivory; the gates were of cedar wood, the windows of crystal, and the beds of 
sapphire overhung with a precious stone which dispels all sickness: twenty 
thousand men kept watch within it; they were all kings, dukes, and archbishops; 
and before the palace there was a pillar of crystal, with a mirror wherein could 
be seen whoever had good or bad intentions towards us, and that over the whole 
world. 

No one had any suspicion of Elizabeth’s occupation. She spoke of “the 
Gentleman’s” new composition; it formed a part of their daily conversation 
together; and even as every thought, every increased emotion, shone forth from 


his face, so did his melody, spirit, and humor flow from him. He was as 
singularly susceptible of everything about him as the surface of the water is to 
receive the colors of the red morning dawn, or under a gray sky to drink in its 
leaden heaviness and cold. 

There was in him an all-embracing sympathy with other natures. Holger was 
the friend he most usually associated with; this was something quite inexplicable 
to Elizabeth. These two could not have any points of sympathy, and yet they had 
“the Adelgunde theme,” if we may so designate it The Oriental elements which 
formed Holger’s life’s problem, and afforded him the richest matter for 
conversation, had in it something attractive for “the Gentleman,” who lived 
purely in the world of sound; the butterfly rests sometimes on the marsh moss, 
flutters its wings and flies again towards the sun. Hours afterwards, in company 
with Elizabeth, he listened with a natural and pure mind to what she in her 
innocence related; he was then in his inmost heart perfectly pious and good: his 
heart overflowed with gratitude towards every one who had met him in a 
friendly spirit; but at the same time he showed a remarkable remembrance of 
every little mortification he had suffered in former years. Whilst, like a sensible 
man, he acknowledged the nobility of mind as the highest distinction, yet there 
were moments when “the Gentleman of the Bedchamber” got the ascendency, 
and, to use the Baroness’s expression, he ought to have “illumined the court 
calendar.” With her he stood in the highest estimation; his most trivial speeches 
were excellent, and if, as sometimes he did, he advanced anything that was 
entirely opposed to her view of the matter, she said “It is not he who speaks; he 
is giving us other people’s sayings; it is good enough for us, we don’t deserve 
his own sensible and acute remarks.” 

He saw his own weaknesses with a clear eye, and from the study of himself 
he understood others; but by this dwelling on himself he was often led to speak 
too much about his own person; to make himself the subject of the conversation, 
on which account others became more free in their judgment of him as if it had 
been a third person that was spoken of. Thus Elizabeth became more intimate 
with him; the intercourse was more free than with Herman; “the Gentleman’s” 
life was more like an open book to her. He told her reminiscences of his bitter 
youth; of his own proud dreams, like Joseph’s, and the superciliousness and 
indignities of others, because he was poor. He played to her his first written 
compositions, and told her the origin of several others. During one of these 
conversations, he asked her if she never felt similar musical inclinations, if the 
tones did not, as it were, well forth in the soul, there, where thought had not 
words. And she said that she never wanted words; she thought she had an 
expression for every thought, only that her words were often so transitory, that 


she could not retain them until they could be committed to paper; and as she 
explained herself more clearly, her secret was betrayed, and at last, after much 
persuasion, what she had written was brought forth, and her friend received 
permission to read it, but no one else, no not one. Elizabeth crimsoned deeply; it 
was as if she had committed a sin; she now felt that the whole composition was 
trivial and child-like. “The Gentleman” read, and was astonished at the clear and 
vigorous language, and the poetic coloring, but particularly at the descriptions of 
nature. The work was something more than ordinary; he felt that there was a 
poetic soul in it, and with a lively and warm praise of it, he pointed out particular 
passages, and gave a signification to them that she had never thought of, but 
which they nevertheless conveyed. Priest John’s kingdom was the land of poetry 
and art, wherein the old found the strength of youth, and life’s whole beauty 
again. “The Gentleman” became a commentator, as many have become. His 
delight gave value, in the eyes of Elizabeth, to what she had written; his 
encouragement was like the sun’s kiss on the flower after rain; his strong interest 
for her was not concealed, but certainly its cause was, and that must surely be, 
“He is in love!” 

That at least was the old Baroness’s idea, and she looked at him with an 
expression of affection, and shook her head gently. 

“My good child,” said she, “pray do not go and dream of a wife until you get 
one. Adam did so, but the wife he got was no good. There are women’s hearts 
that are like a postbag, which is full of sealed letters, but the letter itself does not 
know what is in it.” 

The Baroness, however, came oftener than before to the Councilor’s, and 
spoke in her way, or, as she called it, sensibly, with Elizabeth, who rose more 
and more in her favor; and suddenly, one day in May, shortly before the 
Baroness’s departure for Funen — she was invited to accompany her. 

“For it will do you good,” said the old lady; “there you will have peace and 
quiet, and green woods; there is also a doctor near at hand, and the cuckoo will 
tell you how long you have to live. We shall go by the steamer; it is one day’s 
voyage, and then you will be half-way home to your island.” 

She said the same to the Councilor; they talked again and again about it; 
Moritz was written to, and it was decided. “The Gentleman” found this 
arrangement excellent; Elizabeth smiled through her tears; it was a separation 
from her Copenhagen home, but it led to the woods in Funen, to her arrival at 
home in Oland. 

Trina was most pleased about it. 

“T wish I could go with you,” said she, “and Hansen too. God bless me, I 
would not travel without him. It is beautiful in Funen; that is my land, though I 


am a Copenhagener. Remember me to Madame Katrineson; her husband I know 
is dead. His death was in the papers, with a little verse; and do you know where 
it was taken from? Why, from my wedding song, which Katrineson himself 
made! Yes, go to my dear Funen, and God grant that you may inherit the 
Baroness’s property; but, however, it may go with you, do not forget me nor 
Hansen either; he is a rare man. His cousin the diver spoke about you yesterday, 
and begged us to give his respects. For Heaven’s sake write to me; you know the 
cellar in Pink Street.” 

Heimerant was out of spirits. “It was,” he said, “as if he were again about to 
lose one of his children.” 

“They are all dispersed far and wide: my eldest son is in the East Indies, the 
second in Archangel; the two youngest the Lord took from me; he took them to 
himself — those two then are the nearest to me.” 

And the steamer went to Funen. 

The weather was fine, the wind fair, so that they hoisted sail; the sun had not 
yet gone down when they reached Svendborg, whence they were some miles 
distant from the Baroness’s estate. 

That which in Funen so vividly reminds one of England, and in both enchants 
the eye, is the fresh verdure, the living hedges, and the beautiful groups of trees 
in the fields, which give the country the appearance of a garden. This sight 
delighted Elizabeth. The sun, however, had gone down when they drove from 
Svendborg homewards, but the sky was like gold; the full moon was quite pale 
amid all this splendor; there was a quiet in the whole scene as if all the woods 
around slept; and in the villages they passed through, where the bell had lately 
rung at sunset, were groups of gossiping girls. The farmer’s men played at 
skittles, and the peasant’s little daughter came sauntering along with her cow; it 
had been grazing all day by the road-side, and was now driven home; the fields 
with their spring grain looked like green velvet; the ditches like the horn of 
plenty, filled with flowers; and as they drove on the clouds became paler, the 
moon assumed a stronger lustre; it became more and more still on the road and 
in the villages, and a bluish mist arose from the meadows, like the ghost of that 
lake which had once extended its waters here. Every remembrance of childhood 
was awakened in Elizabeth’s heart. 

She approached the garden solitude, and the old mansion within it; its jagged 
gable overgrown with green stood out sharp against the clear air; a stork’s nest 
was at the very top; there slept the stork’s family, for it was past midnight Lights 
moved about within the house; they saw them through the window-panes. 
Elizabeth again saw the living espalier within, the old portraits; the 
Commander’s, with his star on his breast, and the lady with the parrot on her 


hand. Everything was so familiar, but smaller, much smaller than she had 
imagined. The long passage where the floor bulged — it did so still — was, she 
thought, but half as long as when she was a child. A pretty room towards the 
garden awaited her; and when she retired to rest there, the moon shone in at the 
window, on the hangings, on which bounding stags were represented. She almost 
thought that her life in Oland and Copenhagen was but a dream; but in that 
dream she had become older, wiser, and had found the invisible thread that went 
through hers, as through every human being’s life. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IN THE PRIVATE CHAMBER, AND IN THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


ELIZABETH was now again in Funen. 

She again sat under the fresh green beeches; the whole wood had an aspect of 
purity and peace, which is refreshing to the eye, and makes the mind young 
again. The nightingale sang, not funereal dirges, but heart-felt solemn lays, clear 
as a bell. 

A little donkey was saddled for Elizabeth. “The Gentleman” walked by her 
side, and thus the tour of the garden and the wood was made. Sometimes they 
drove out, and then it was on frequented roads and through villages, for the 
Baroness liked to see people. The little peasant boys — they have almost all 
light yellow hair, and brown faces — gave their comical nod as if they had just 
received a blow on the back of the head; the girls, great and small, dipped 
candles. This was a pleasure to the Baroness to see. 

“They have not been at the dancing-school, like Trina!” said she: “that is 
natural courtesying; I could do it once, but I have lost it through years and 
idleness.” 

They visited the rich peasants, where they sat in the great room between high- 
made beds, where one disappears in the down; they saw what was “spun and 
won,” what linsey-woolsey and wadmel were made. But they also entered the 
poor peasant’s clay-floor cottage, where the hen had a corner by the family bed, 
and where there was often under the bare loft so much goodness and honesty, 
that more than the Almighty might have regarded it. This the old lady spoke of, 
in her way. At the door of the sick she stopped and asked how they were going 
on; the best wine from her cellar was not too good here, The simple words in the 
poor, man’s thanks, the eyes that spoke, when the words could not find 
utterance, forced their way to the heart, and did good, like the sunshine and the 
fresh green woods. 

Herman, who, the day after his grandmother’s arrival, paid her a visit, was a 
constant guest every Sunday, although his estate was full twelve miles distant, 
towards the Great Belt. He and “the Gentleman” had only seen each other many 
years before, when they both, though differently treated, were the guests of 
Count Frederick’s father. They soon understood each other’s abilities. When 
they spoke of art and poetry, Elizabeth always approached nearer to them, but 
they could never induce her to join in the conversation. In Herman’s presence 


she quite undervalued herself, and could only say a word now and then. One day 
she felt this: the Gentleman of the Bed-chamber led the conversation to 
compositions of the kind to which her writings belonged, and she thought 
Herman’s judgment severe and that he fixed his eyes searchingly on hers; and 
yet he did not know her “only fault,” as a poet has called it. 

“Tt is not enough,” said Herman, “to be able to write down one’s thoughts 
correctly, — that belongs to the refinement of our age, — but the main point is 
what those thoughts are; it is not enough that they give a reflection of what we 
already possess; a new flower must be added to the tree of poetry; or a weaker 
leaf must be strengthened and developed.” 

“T too think,” said the other, “that that poetical work, during the reading of 
which we are not enriched by a new thought which is either perfectly presented, 
or which before lay indistinct in ourselves, is a mediocre work. But you seem to 
demand an entirely new art of poetry; to expect a Messiah in our time in the 
world of poetry! — and can we do so?” 

“T think that the time has not yet come,” answered Herman; “there is so much 
intimated that is not yet executed; there is so much that must be first brought to 
light and truth. In novels and romances, I would not have events alone, but 
characters and poetry; a novel that contains only events is read but once; the 
unexpected, the surprising, which was the life and soul of it, is departed, dead 
after perusal; on the contrary, where the human character appears forcibly and 
naturally drawn; where thoughts exist in living words; where poetry has its 
imperishable growth, — to such a work we return again and again: that book is 
read and reread; one comes from it refreshed, as from a ramble in the woods in 
spring.” 

“But have we not in part, such an author in Jean Paul?” inquired “the 
Gentleman.” 

“He is very near it,” answered Herman; “and would be one of the most 
interesting, if he were not the most fatiguing author I know. He can indicate, but 
he will not be the Columbus of this age, to lead us to the coast of a new region of 
poetry; the voyage is long enough, and has its brilliant natural wonders, but we 
are ever in suspense or expectation. He has no firm ground; the persons we meet 
with are not flesh of our flesh: the soul conceals as it were the body from us; we 
feel, if I may use the expression, the fragrance of the flower, but do not see the 
flower itself — that bodily comprehensiveness which we perceive in Walter 
Scott. This author and Jean Paul, so different in their productions, and yet so 
alike in poetical power, would, I think, could they coalesce and be brought into a 
compressed representation, be a type for our age’s new poets. Everything must 
be true, clear, and concise; encircled with that fragrance which exists in our 


national ballads; that lyrical power which beams around Calderon’s dramas, and 
this may even be breathed into the tale of prose: it is not the metrical 
interweavings of the words, but the metal in them that speaks to the hearts of 
nations.” 

Whilst Herman spoke, Elizabeth’s thoughts rose to the ideal he pointed at, 
and she felt what child’s play her writings were. 

“The Gentleman,” on the contrary, found in them an_ unconscious 
approximation to the standard laid down, which Herman would acknowledge if 
he read them, and that he must do; therefore he begged her to let Herman read 
them; but she blushed deeply at the request, and refused it in the most 
determined manner. 

“And you can think and say so, after having heard his words to-day?” said 
she. 

But he returned often to the same point; his conviction was sincere, it gave 
weight to his words, and with fear and a mingled feeling of desire and 
disinclination, she offered them to him, on condition that Herman, if he found, as 
she was convinced he would, that they were worthless, would never speak to her 
about them. 

And weeks passed away. 

“Herman finds them excellent,” said “the Gentleman.” 

“T do not believe it,” replied Elizabeth; “he did not say a word to me about 
them the last time he was here. You do not know how uncomfortable I felt 
myself; it was as if a mountain were interposed between us. I did not venture to 
be alone with him.” 

“And by that means you were yourself the cause of his not having the 
opportunity of speaking with you and thanking you.” 

“Herman has regarded them as what they are, the occupation of an invalid,” 
thought she; and yet she treasured up every word of praise that “the Gentleman” 
delivered as Herman’s. These words were regarded as a metal which she did not 
know whether to consider as genuine or false, and which therefore must not be 
cast away. 

One Sunday afternoon, as Elizabeth sat in the garden under the red thorn, 
Herman approached. They were alone. 

“T thank you for your confidence in me,” said he. “What you have written is 
pretty and natural, and excels particularly in what most writings in our time want 
— piety. I ought to congratulate you, because I really, as an elder brother, am 
fond of you. You have an eye for nature and mankind; you have a heart and 
purity, as woman should have both; and yet with these great gifts, and whilst 
they shine forth with a desire to produce something, I am grieved for you. In all 


sincerity I speak to you: you have courage to come forth before the world, as it 
were to share with it what God has given you; but remember, that from the 
moment you do so you no longer belong to yourself — you must be prepared to 
find that your best feelings may be misunderstood. You know that I have always 
upheld the good that is in our native land, but now is the moment when I must 
point to its opposite. Good-nature is not, at least at this time, a characteristic of 
the Danish nation; there is in us a tendency to deride, which is far more 
conspicuous. We have a keen sense of the ludicrous, from which cause we 
possess a literature of comedies; but amongst the multitude this sense is 
perverted into a desire to tum things inside out or upside down, — to tum 
everything into ridicule. Have you strength and courage to bear the derision of 
the fool? nay, even the best and noblest may vex you. Well then, I will not say a 
word more. What is a divine mission will make its way; but do not call forth 
these feelings in you, do not cherish a flower that deteriorates the good soil, and 
prevents the thriving of that which might be perhaps more useful and better.” 

“IT know you mean well and kindly towards me,” said Elizabeth, “you I 
believe most firmly and sincerely; but believe me also, when I say that I have 
never found anything more in writing than the pleasure I have had when alone in 
singing a song that came into my mind! but I may have been led astray by 
hearing another, who placed his own poetic soul in my written words. I assure 
you, that from this moment I will never commit anything similar to paper.” 

“That would be an injustice towards me, towards yourself!” said Herman; 
“yet your good sense will guide you. What I said was from an elder brothers 
heart; let it be a counterbalance to you, against the perhaps too great enthusiasm 
another feels for you; and now give me your hand as an assurance that you have 
received my words in as good part they were offered — that we are friends.” 

“Still more than ever,” exclaimed Elizabeth, with a vivacity and a warmth 
that almost terrified herself — and she only pressed the hand gently she herself 
had seized. 

It was the 14th of August; that day which the old Baroness liked best in the 
almanac, as she said, and had chosen as her birthday, when the poor came in the 
forenoon and got their presents, which was still the custom, and a great party 
was invited to dinner. Early in the morning she went to the private chamber, but 
this time she took Madame Krone with her, who was not a little surprised at the 
invitation. 

“No one sees when sleep comes,” said the old lady, “and still less when death 
comes. It is good to have one’s house in order before one lies down; so I will do 
that to-day, and you must help me, Madame Krone. I have thought of it ever 
since I bade farewell to King Frederick; he was no warrior, however fond he 


may have been of soldiers, neither will I be. I will conclude a peace, and that on 
my birthday. There sits my father-in-law,” and she pointed to the old portrait that 
was set up on the remains of the wooden horse. “He looked just as angry, nay, 
still worse. He is the first I can remember from my childhood; he stood in such a 
red coat as you see there, with his horsewhip in his hand; it cracked over my 
head, it made a long blood-red blister over my head and neck, and I was a little 
innocent child creeping about the pavement under the wooden horse, which my 
poor father rode on with stones bound to his legs. I can remember how terribly 
my mother screamed, and he there in the red coat kicked the poor sick woman, 
so that she fell on the pavement. I never could forget it; I have had the scream 
many a time in my ears; I have felt the blow of the whip burn over my temples; 
and that I have not become mad is not my fault But we must be Christian beings; 
I would willingly be so, but we are not rightly fitted for Christianity, Madame 
Krone; the will is not sufficient. But now that time is past. King Frederick lies in 
his tomb, and I certainly keep my last birthday to-day; so I will not be borne 
from under the roof with him there, without having first settled accounts and 
pardoned him.” 

She took the portrait, which was half loosened, from the worm-eaten frame. 

“Tt shall be put under the poor man’s soup-kettle,” said she—” it and all the 
wood there: help me, Madame Krone. 

I will burn him, and when he becomes ashes, I will hope that he may not burn 
elsewhere. See how fresh the plank still is; it was the horse’s back; it shall not be 
burnt. I can make good use of it; it is no nonsense, it is a charitable thought.” 

“You have always been good and charitable,” said Madame Krone; “and it is 
right and sensible to have all this burnt — it ought to have been done long ago.” 

“He acted ill to me and mine, towards every poor child; yes, towards his own 
flesh and blood; his own son was good from the hands of the Lord, but was 
bungled and spoiled, and for that I have wept many a time; but that I have found 
out of late. The dead man does not sleep so soundly, but that there is some part 
of him that hears and knows what happens here. He who lifted his horsewhip has 
been obliged to lie still in his coffin and see poor Dorothy drive into the court- 
yard with four horses, — see his son and his name die away, and Rasmus’s 
daughter become a Baroness. After me there will come another name, and then 
there are none who will know the race. Another name, which perhaps is not even 
the right, the honest one” — She stopped, and a bitter smile passed over her lips. 

“Do not say anything more against Baron Herman,” exclaimed Madame 
Krone; “the very thought is sinful!” 

“And those we have many of,” said the old lady; “I have myself said it to him 
once. I shall be glad if I may be permitted to beg our Lord pardon for it. But my 


daughter’s child he is, and therefore he will be master of the estate here, when I 
leave it for the church.” 

“His mother shed salt tears over him, when he was an infant,” said Madame 
Krone: “his mother was as angelically pure as any on this earth.” 

“Yes, don’t make me think otherwise of her,” said the old Baroness, with 
great vehemence; “she was pure and honest in her very heart and thoughts; but 
my meaning, nevertheless, is not built on air and false words. She was pure as an 
angel, that I say, and she is with God. I have more guilt! — one should always 
fear God and keep to the high-road: if we had been on the high-road to Naples, it 
would have been better for us all together. I have never told you rightly about it, 
Madame Krone; it is not pleasant to talk about. I was in Rome with my daughter, 
where she was betrothed to BunkeR6now, the Holsteiner. They were married 
early one morning, and we set out in the carriage directly afterwards for Naples; 
but I would not go by the high-road — I would go over the mountains. We were 
there in the middle of the day; in the afternoon we continued our journey; we 
were all mounted on asses, and the guide ran by the side. It looked very wild and 
romantic; it was solitary, and evening came on, and we were constantly getting 
more and more followers; our party became too great; they had both knives and 
guns; and just as I was thinking what would happen, our guide ran away. One 
gun only was fired, and Ronow’s servant, who was tall and strong, was shot 
dead. There were three to each of us; they bound Ronow’s hands — it was a fine 
marriage-day he had! At last we had all to walk between stones and bushes. It 
was up and down: one of the robbers, a young active fellow, helped my 
daughter; he was handsome of his kind. There were some caverns in the 
mountains like stables, into which we were taken, and there they talked their 
slang; and then ROnow was unbound. He was to procure money by a certain 
hour, and bring it to a place they appointed? and he had one of the robbers to 
accompany him. I and my daughter were obliged to remain there. They did us no 
harm; they gave us meat and drink, and I told them how hard it was, and that it 
was not Christian-like. I told them, too, that it was my daughters marriage-day; 
that she had been married that morning. ‘Poor child!’ said the rascal who had 
helped her; and then he laughed with those eyes of his: they were still blacker 
than Herman’s, and his teeth shone as white as those in Herman’s mouth; and so 
we remained there in the stable. I got a hole to lie in; it was a fine night’s sleep I 
had; he, with the black eyes, took care of my daughter. Next evening the ransom 
came, and we were politely and safely conducted to the road, set on asses, and 
told that we were to follow the path we were on, and we should then come to the 
husband, and we did so. The first we met with was Ronow, who was compelled 
by them to wait for us where we found him. But before we parted from the 


rascals, he with the black eyes and the white teeth came, and kissed my poor 
child, who was as pale as death. He said words to her that I have hidden in my 
heart; hidden with that smile he had, and the appearance of his person when he 
stood up on the stone and waved his red neckcloth as we rode away. Yes, so it 
was — but you must not let this story be printed, Madame Krone, nor will I! 
Now take the rest of that wooden rubbish; I have taken what I can, and then we 
will go to the kitchen, and get it to blaze well under the poors’ soup-kettle.” 

Before they left the private chamber, Elizabeth, who could now take a walk 
without a stick, had left the mansion and gone into the wood, whence she 
followed the path over the meadow to the church. The door to the church porch 
was open, the organ sounded sweetly to her; she knew it was “the Gentleman,” 
who often took the key of the church-door and went there to play alone. She 
stopped by a grave; it was Katrineson’s; one of the verses he had written for 
Trina’s wedding, and which was printed in the newspaper with the 
announcement of his death, was also inscribed here as an epitaph: his verses 
were thus put to use. From the grave Elizabeth went into the church, and straight 
up to the altar, where the tones of the organ could be best heard. 

It was a pretty village church with whitewashed walls and vaulted roof: in the 
choir was an old painting representing a man in the dress of an ecclesiastic, with 
a long beard; he stood between his two wives, and all his children, the sons to 
the right and the daughters to the left: the youngest stood in the foreground: they 
were all dressed alike and with folded hands. Opposite this, in the choir, was the 
family chapel, separated from the church by an iron-railing; within this the 
coffins were placed in rows, but in the middle of the floor there stood the 
magnificent marble sarcophagus, brought from Italy, in which were the remains 
of the wicked Baron, the old lady’s father-in-law. Here, when alive, he had 
rioted with his brother revelers; here he had sat in the open coffin and drunk the 
most reprobate toasts, and had suddenly been silenced in the midst of them. He 
sat there dead, with his face of a dark blue color. Now it was still and peaceful 
here; a sunbeam fell through the window on the old suspended banners, and the 
white marble coffin at whose foot two carved angels wept; but there came no 
tears from the eyes, said the peasants, “for there could come none for that 
fellow.” 

The last tones of the organ died away; and “the Gentleman” came into the 
church to Elizabeth. 

Herman had arrived at the manor-house at the time they were in the church; 
his horse was put into the stable, and he himself went from room to room: there 
was no one to be found. 


“The Gentleman of the Bed-chamber is most likely in the church,” said the 
footman, and Herman went there. He did not hear the organ, but the door to the 
porch was open; there must be some one. As he walked up the aisle he saw 
Elizabeth and “the Gentleman” sitting on the kneeling bench before the altar, in 
conversation. They did not observe him: a thought struck him and he turned back 
to the porch, whence one could ascend into the loft up a little open staircase. The 
vaulted roofs rose here, like one baker’s oven by the side of another. Herman, 
however, found the way to the part that was directly over the choir, and where, 
by taking a board noiselessly away, he made an opening directly over their 
heads, from which he could see and speak to them. 

The organ had ceased playing only a few minutes before Herman came, and 
“the Gentleman” had gone down to Elizabeth. They looked at the portraits of the 
Clergyman’s family, and Elizabeth found that the Clergyman in particular was 
painted so life-like, that it seemed as if he would walk out of the frame and 
speak to them. “But now, this morning, in clear sunshine, I do not think that it 
would terrify me!” 

“That depends on what he might ask you, does it not?” said “the Gentleman,” 
with a smile. 

“T have heard that one should answer spirits briefly and firmly; then they have 
no power,” said she; “besides, I do not know by what question I should be 
frightened.” 

“One could certainly be found.” 

“And that would be?” — she asked. 

“Tf he now placed himself before us,” exclaimed “the Gentleman,” 

“and asked you, — yes, he might do so, ‘will you give your hand to that man 
who sits by your side, and be his wife?’” 

“Then I would answer, ‘We are not betrothed, and we do not think of being 
sol’” — 

“But now if I thought of it,” said “the Gentleman” seriously, and seized her 
hand. — It was just at that moment that Herman looked down to them from the 
opening above, but he did not hear a word; he did not hear what was said. 

“Yes, Elizabeth! you are so very dear to me, I could indeed be happy with 
you, unspeakably happy — I venture to tell you so in this holy place! — be my 
wife!” 

No, Herman did not hear it, and yet he started back involuntarily, surprised at 
the cordiality with which “the Gentleman” seized Elizabeth’s hand — perplexed 
at having, perhaps as an eaves’-dropper, intruded upon a secret He stood for a 
moment, uncertain whether to speak or be silent, to go or to stay; he durst not 
push the board over the opening, as he might perhaps awaken their attention by 


the noise; he would steal gently away. What had been said? What connection 
was there between their words and what he had seen? They were still talking, but 
he did not catch the words — he would not hear them — when at that moment 
his own name was audibly pronounced by “the Gentleman.” 

“Herman! you love Herman!” said he, “answer me!” 

And Herman heard it; the blood mounted to his brain: he would have 
hastened away, but stumbled and fell; he crawled awkwardly over the vaulted 
roofs back again, and when he reached the bottom of the stairs he stood still for a 
moment, in doubt with himself whether he should remain or retire. Just then 
steps were heard; the door to the church-porch was flung to; it was Elizabeth 
who had hastily broken off the conversation, and now left the church followed 
by “the Gentleman.” 

When Herman arrived at the porch he found himself locked in: perhaps there 
was another place of exit from the church itself; at least he could escape through 
one of the windows; they were, however, very high. His thoughts were in a 
ferme At; he sat down before the altar where the two had sat just before. “You 
love Herman!” he repeated to himself; and what had she answered — what had 
caused that exclamation? What connection was there between those two? 

His thoughts descended from his brain to his heart; he walked a few paces, 
and remained standing before the ironrailing in front of the open chapel: the 
nearest coffin was the least; a withered wreath of flowers lay upon it; it was 
renewed every year. It must be Herman’s mother who rested there; the coffin by 
the side of it contained his father. The sight deeply affected him, for it was the 
first time he had ever been to the burial chapel, and yet so near his deceased 
parents. He could not remember either of them, for he was but little more than a 
year old when they died. He remembered what his grandmother had said years 
ago, in bitterness, about his birth; and the image of the robber clad in silk and 
velvet, on the way to the place of execution appeared to his imagination — his 
own mirrored image, with the dark eyes and shining white teeth. To this figure 
another succeeded; it was Elizabeth’s father, as he stood in the billiard-room and 
wiped his eyes with the woolen tassel of his cap. 

And now the two who lately sat here before the altar, and what had been said, 
— all passed with the rapidity of thought through Herman’s head and heart too 
quickly to put words to them, but even without words we may understand them. 
He had stood some minutes, when a key was turned in the little door which led 
from the chapel into the church-yard; the door was opened, and the old Baroness 
and Madame Krone entered. They looked at him with astonishment. 

“Herman!” said his grandmother; “you here!” — 


“T could find no one in the house,” he replied, “and so I came over here, and 
have been locked in. I certainly did not expect that you would come here. This is 
not the place to pay you my greeting on your birthday.” 

“O, never mind; you can congratulate me,” said she. “Do you not yet know 
that this was never my birthday? It was not registered when I was born, but this 
date has been remembered — this day, when he there in the marble coffin, did 
my father, my mother, and me, cruel wrong; therefore I have done poor folks 
good on this day. But you shall not praise me for that, for I will not be praised. I 
had malicious feelings in my heart against him, but now old King Frederick has 
prayed to our Lord for the lords of the soil, as he here prayed for the peasants.” 

Herman nodded to the old lady kindly and sympathizingly. “Now, this 
morning I have rummaged out and put my house in order,” continued she, “and I 
have put all to rights in my own heart, for that one should always do. I came here 
to say that the past is forgotten, and now I will not come hither again until I am 
borne hither. I will tell you what, Herman: I should like much to lie outside the 
church, and not to have my coffin standing for show, like a chest of drawers. 
Give me your hand. Here sleeps your mother; she was pure and innocent as 
God’s angels! — make her happy and make me happy, by being good towards 
the poor. We are all of one piece — all made of the same clod of earth; one came 
in a newspaper, another in gilt paper, but the clod should not be proud of that. 
There is nobility in every class; but it lies in the mind and not in the blood, for 
we are also all one blood, whatever they may say: what runs in the veins near the 
heels has before been through the heart, and will come there again; it is even so 
within us, and it is even so with those around us. Remember that! And now we 
will go, my son.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE SEPARATION AND THE MEETING. 


THE peasants got their presents of woolen and linen, of provisions and 
playthings, in the great hall at the manor-house. “And the Baroness spoke freely 
with us,” said they. Herman sat at the breakfast-table quite alone; “the 
Gentleman” had excused himself from coming, as he was composing; Elizabeth, 
however, made her appearance, and shook hands with Herman; but she wore a 
slightly disturbed aspect. She had some arrangements to make, she said, and 
Herman was again alone. He went into the garden, and “the Gentleman” 
suddenly stood before him, so free, so lively, and cordial; it was not as if 
anything had lately moved him strongly. He spoke of his music, his last 
composition, and how well it proceeded. 

“T lie here as in a quiet harbor,” said he, “and roll about by myself, without 
being disturbed from without! They have been productive months for me, but 
my nature is not formed for such continual peace; during the last few days I have 
at times felt a disquiet and desire to travel; to-day I have had such an attack. 
There is something of the nature of a bird of passage in me; that instinct by 
which it is inexplicably driven from its comfortable nest compels it thence on the 
very finest day. I believe I shall also fly before I know it myself.” 

“T have known the same at an early period,” answered Herman; “it lies in the 
mind of youth; and you, with a strongly gifted poetic nature, have preserved it 
longer than I: it is an instinct that must be the same as with the bee, to fly forth 
and gather honey.” 

Whilst they thus strolled about the garden, in conversation concerning 
inclinations and situations, which, however, did not touch on the events of the 
morning in the church, one carriage rolled into the yard after another with 
guests. They did not seem to notice their arrival, until the footman came to 
inform them how late it was. — 

Herman got a place at the dinner-table by the side of an old acquaintance, 
who was happy in sitting by a man who had seen so much of the world. 

“Tt accomplishes, it instructs one,” said he; “how have I not wished myself in 
your place, for I know what it is to travel. I have visited most parts of Germany, 
have been in Hamburg, Hanover, Frankfort, and other places; but what is that 
compared to your travels?” 


He was the Councilor from Odense, whom the reader may perhaps recollect 
seeing at an earlier period of our story. He had become visibly older; his gray 
hair was thin over his forehead: his companion through life’s voyage had left 
him — he was a widower. 

Elizabeth sat on the opposite side; she did not once look at Herman; on the 
contrary, it appeared to him as if she regarded “the Gentleman” several times 
with a sad and thoughtful look, nay, that once, even tears forced their way into 
her eyes, which, however, she restrained. 

“And he can believe that she loves me!” thought Herman; “he can forget what 
a difference there is between her age and mine; she sixteen, I thirty-four; double 
— yes, more than double! She, that child whom I have borne in my arms and 
pressed to my heart! But is he not older even also than myself? Yes, he must be 
so; but his years are not to be seen in his face, or in his mind; that is young, like 
hers! The soul is, however, the root and flower of our life’s tree!” 

His eyes were cast down thoughtfully, and when he again looked up it was at 
Elizabeth, who sat opposite to him in all a maiden’s loveliness and beauty. Yes, 
he felt that man was formed after God’s image; hers imprinted itself upon his 
thoughts, to follow him to his home, and there, like the sun’s rays when 
concentrated in the burning-glass, to work with stronger power. 

The same evening, after the party had broken up, “the Gentleman” had a long 
conversation with the old Baroness, and it was in consequence of this that 
Madame Krone, next day, received a small lecture, which will bring us a step 
further on with these events. It was a lecture on “matrimony.” 

“One should not play the Lord,” said the Baroness; “one should not pair folks 
together. It is not right, Madame Krone, and I have never done it.” 

“Nor I either,” answered Madame Krone; “nor do I know at all why you say 
this to me.” 

“Because I say it to myself,” said the Baroness. “I have read in an old book, 
or I have myself imagined it — I don’t rightly remember — but it is indifferent, 
for it is not to be printed, that every person is a sort of half ball which is rolled 
about the world, and will have the right half part that belongs to it, so that it may 
be whole.” 

“Yes, but of what use is that?” said Madame Krone. 

“Then they roll better,” said the Baroness; “there comes one half part, and 
there comes another half part; they come together directly, but they do not fit 
rightly! they roll badly, and often separate, and that is not the worst of it. Thus I 
thought about my good child ‘the Gentleman,’ and little Elizabeth, that they 
were two halves to a right whole: I have not brought them together, and would 
not play the Lord, but I set them on the road and thought, — now they may run. 


For it is bad, Madame Krone, when one half rolls about in Greenland, and the 
other half in France — they don’t find each other. I have thought in my way, but 
I have thought wrong. They will not run together: he has been set in motion all at 
once, and will roll away to Paris, and now she can trundle to Oland: I shall not 
meddle with it!” 

The day was fixed for the departure of “the Gentleman.” He would go — he 
must go. 

“T am not so selfish that I should wish to keep him here,” said the old 
Baroness; “he belongs to the world? he is a wine that must be kept in a golden 
bowl, and not stand here in the slop-basin. He shall travel; I will have it so.” And 
tears came into the old lady’s eyes. 

It was as if that restlessness which drove him from the manor, had also seized 
Elizabeth. She was now perfectly recovered, and almost a whole year had passed 
since she left her home on Oland, — but how rich had not that time been! She 
felt that she had become an entirely new being. The time of her childhood 
appeared to be far, far distant; she was elevated high in thought and seriousness, 
yet all the while in sunshine and gladness. Kind eyes had looked on her; all had 
met her cordially and with friendliness; but during the last three days it had been 
otherwise; it was as if she had humiliated a man who was sincerely good towards 
her, and for whom she felt as for a dear brother, not less, but yet not more. 

It was the last evening “the Gentleman” was at the old manor: there was a 
life, vivacity, an activity — a restlessness about him, as if he already stood with 
one foot in the midst of Parisian life. The “Marseillaise” sounded again from the 
piano, and that infernal theme from “Robert le Diable,” and Beranger’s songs, 
the most striking of them, “Reine du monde, O France, O ma patrie!” The old 
Baroness was just as lively as ever, but when the clock struck ten, the usual 
bedtime, or rather the time when they themselves broke up in summer, her 
smiling face assumed a grave expression, and the tears stood in her eyes. 

“Farewell, my good child I be honorable and clever, as you have always 
been! I shall not get up early in the morning with the sun; so I will now bid you 
farewell once for all!” She took hold of his cheek: “Let me see your face rightly, 
see if I have it, and can remember it wherever I may be. God bless thee, my good 
honest child! Go, go! farewell!” 

And “the Gentleman” was obliged to hasten his departure. He had just time to 
press Elizabeth’s hand, but not to speak: the old lady motioned towards the door; 
his eyes dwelt for a moment, tenderly, sadly, and kindly on Elizabeth; he looked 
at the Baroness, nodded, and was out of the room. 

When Elizabeth went to her chamber, she sat down directly to her writing- 
desk. She could not do otherwise; she must express herself freely, openly, to her 


friend, her brother, and bid him an affectionate, hearty farewell! She told him 
with perfect innocence and sincerity how afflicted, how sorry she was; she 
begged him to forgive her, to be good and kind to her as a brother! A lover 
would have read hope and happiness in these lines, but he would assuredly have 
been mistaken. 

She had made a purse of tricolored silk; it had been finished a week already, 
and destined for “the Gentleman,” when they separated; but in the hurry with 
which his departure had been determined, Elizabeth had forgotten this little 
souvenir. It was taken out, the letter was placed in it, and she went to bed in 
order that she might get up early the next morning, and bid him farewell a 
second time. Sleep would not visit her eyes; the hours passed slowly by under 
heavy floods of sorrowful thoughts. At daybreak she dozed a little, but started 
from her sleep, for an open carriage drove into the yard: it was the one that was 
to convey “the Gentleman” to Assens, whence he would reach Kiel by the 
steamer the same day. Elizabeth sprang out of bed and dressed herself in haste; 
she took her letter out again; she must read it through once more; when just at 
that moment the carriage drove out of the yard. “The Gentleman” had everything 
ready when it came, not to keep it waiting for him. Elizabeth sprang to the 
window, having stuck the letter quickly into the purse. “The Gentleman” drove 
out directly under her, so that she could have cast it into his lap. She thought so, 
but wavered in her thoughts, and then he was some distance from the yard; he 
turned round and looked up to the window. 

“Farewell, farewell!” she cried, with emotion. He answered by waving his 
hat; but she held the purse and letter fast in her hand; the carriage turned round 
by the farm-buildings, and out of the first gate. Elizabeth looked at the clouds; 
they were tinged with red from the rising sun. 

The following week Elizabeth was to return to her home in the Halligers. 
Moritz would then meet her at Flensborg, on the day of the steamer’s arrival 
there, but she must travel alone from Funen by the steamer to Flensborg. She 
could not see Herman’s estate, though this visit had frequently been determined 
on whilst “the Gentleman” was still at the manor. It had, however, always been 
put off, from one cause or the other, and now it was quite given up, but not by 
Madame Krone, who liked the place so well, and would have Elizabeth to see 
her birthplace. 

“Yes, now it looks quite different; instead of the old, ruinous manor-house, 
the muddy, overgrown moat, there is now a little paradise, the prettiest country- 
house imaginable, and so delightfully situated, with a prospect over the Belt and 
Lange-land.” 


It would be a sin if Elizabeth should not go there, was Madame Krone’s 
meaning, and therefore, three days before the time for Elizabeth’s departure, she 
had, by her diplomatic talent, got it settled that Elizabeth and herself should pay 
a visit there. The Baroness, however, would, as she said, be free of them both, 
and amuse herself at home. 

There was a distance of about twelve miles to drive, but the country was very 
pretty, particularly after they had left the main road; they then came into a hilly 
and woody district which, at several points, had something of a park-like 
appearance: the way led past declivities, where one looked through the tops of 
old, high beeches down into great mill-dams. The water-mill lay so far down that 
the blue smoke, which ascended from the chimney, had a long way to rise past 
the dark, elevated woody ground behind. Beautiful grass-plains stretched along 
the hills, surrounded by woods, and where an old willow-tree stood close by the 
wayside, so gnarled and split, that one would think it must fall; it bore in its split 
trunk and rugged top a whole wilderness of raspberry-bushes and wild flowers, 
grown up from seed that the wind or birds had borne thither. 

“Tt is unspeakably beautiful!” exclaimed Elizabeth; “here, at least, is 
blessedness and peace.” 

Her eyes shone as she spoke, but at the same moment sad thoughts passed 
through her heart. 

“Here my poor mother wandered, sick and alone,” thought she; “they have 
buried her somewhere about here in a church-yard; I know not where — no one 
knows her grave.” Madame Krone also found the district most beautiful, but that 
she had always found. She said, — 

“Tf we were only through the sack!” 

What Madame Krone called the sack was a long lane with hedges, the finest 
that were to be found in all Funen: the sweet-briers, whose green leaves give 
forth a scent like the apple, hung so luxuriantly forward, with their thorny 
branches, that they struck the sides of the horses; large burdocks lifted up their 
gigantic leaves; the elder-trees bent down with fruit; and the hazels were as if 
over-sown with five and seven clustered nuts; whilst the convolvulus, or, as the 
peasants called it, “crawl-up,” vied with the hop-bine for mastery. 

There was a turn in the road, and before them lay a pretty little country house, 
the corners of which were bounded by two towers; a fine old linden-tree, the 
same that the young seamen saw in the old ruined court-yard of the manor- 
house, was the chief ornament before the entrance. 

Herman came out to meet his guests, his face beaming with pleasure. This 
dear visit was no surprise to him. 

“At last! at last!” he exclaimed; “this is kind, and I owe it to Madame Krone.” 


“Quite so, entirely to me!” she replied, and they were led into the Pompeian 
painted rooms; here everything was neat, tasteful, and comfortable. The 
breakfast-table was laid in the round corner room, whence they could see out 
over meadow and woodland. This was the very spot where Elizabeth was born; 
and here her greeting of welcome was now heard. So absorbing was their talk, 
that they did not rise from the breakfast-table; it was as if they forgot that the 
house and garden were also to be seen, and the hours flew on. It was almost near 
sunset when Madame Krone remembered the “Tingsted,” the remains of a 
memorial of antiquity that stood close behind the dairy, a name which the 
building near the house still bore. 

“My best prospect,” exclaimed Herman, “the amplest of them all! but this day 
seems to have been in a strange hurry: what has become of the time?” and he 
offered his arm to Madame Krone. She was tired, and they followed a path under 
elder and hazel bushes, loaded with nuts. A natural wall rose on the right; it 
seemed impossible that horses could go before the plough here, the declivity was 
so abrupt, and yet they had done so, as the ripe corn showed, which now waved 
over the ploughed furrows. They soon stood before the “Tingsted,” which 
presented a number of large stones arranged in an oblong circle. The sloe-thorn 
and bramble pushes formed a little thicket here; a flock of crows flew cawing 
away over the landscape, which, in smaller hills and dales, was filled with 
cornfields and meadows, environed by woods. 

“The mill-race down there,” said Herman, “was once a large stream that bore 
the Viking’s ships far up into the country; one can clearly see the whole bed of 
the stream. 

“Here the old giants and heroes sat and held council, each on one of these 
stones, and the chief sat on the largest. The strong men are all gone, all 
forgotten, — their names and even their age. Also he who lies up there: he was 
certainly a king, no one knows the name of” — and Herman pointed to a high 
mound of stones that lay behind them, where the natural wall suddenly broke 
off; three immense stones, with an enormous top-stone lay there, which seemed 
to hang suspended in the air. 

“From there,” said he, “we have a still wider prospect, — a perfect 
panorama!” 

“They ascended it, and the Great Belt with a few sails here and there, the 
coast of Sealand, and Langeland lay extended before them. Madame Krone 
would not climb so high, she therefore sat down by the hazel bushes. Elizabeth 
stood on the top-stone, which was broad enough to admit of Herman’s standing 
by her side; the sun sent his last rays before setting, and the wind blew fresh and 
free; they stood there on the stone, in air and sunshine, as Elimar and Elizabeth 


had once stood in the rising sea. Where were the thoughts which then had birth? 
where were the thoughts that came to life here? It stands in the Scriptures “that 
fire and whirlwinds are the Lord’s servants;” the warm sunbeams and the mild 
winds also announce his message. They bear many a word that is too holy to be 
heard by the ears of the multitude, words that inclose poetry like that which 
Petrarch transferred into his sonnets, like that which every young impassioned 
poet thinks he throws into his first verses. 

Herman and Elizabeth had sat down on the top-stone; there Madame Krone 
found them, as, not having heard her call, they remained sitting, and she came to 
them. 

“You let me sit and sit,” said she; “you did not hear me at all, nor did you 
come. Is it then so delightful here?” 

“TImmeasurably so,” exclaimed Herman, with an expression of rapture: “it is 
enough to make one dance;” and he swung Madame Krone round, who laughed 
and looked astonished at his mirth. He then led her to Elizabeth, who had risen 
from her seat, her cheeks burnt blushing red, — it was as if tears were in her 
blue eyes. 

What had happened? — yes, two days afterwards it was no longer a secret; 
they were bride and bridegroom. 

“T have said it, and it is my meaning,” said the grandmother; “‘rather from the 
milk-pail than from the court calendar,’ and Elizabeth belongs rather to the 
former than to the latter. She is a poor man’s child, and so am I too, but I 
suppose we have a kind of genealogical tree! She will always be a good 
Christian, and she can teach the young Barons, when they come, that they are 
akin to the poor man. I shall also give them something to make them remember. 
They may call it ‘Grandmother’s Bridal Gift:’ it is something out of my life and 
adventures; it is the flower of my genealogical tree, which shall teach a good 
lesson.” 

And what was “Grandmother’s Bridal Gift?” It was brought on the marriage- 
day, — that day towards which we are hastening rapidly; the end of September 
— that day when the friends sat together in the ruinous old manor-house, which 
was now a comfortable, spacious, and delightful home, — the anniversary of 
that day when the friends heard that infant cry and Herman pressed it to his heart 
— that child who was now his bride, his wife. The portrait-painter chooses the 
happy moment to take the image of the person he would represent; we choose 
the happiest, “the marriage-day.” Elizabeth stands before us; a plain white satin 
dress enfolds her, her glossy brown hair is worn in a natural plait: she is 
somewhat pale, but her eyes sparkle, the soul beams from that countenance, and 
we see that she is only sixteen. The poor man’s child, in corporeal beauty nobly 


born, in intellect and appearance a daughter of the mind’s nobility, stands here 
before us. 

Still so short a life, and yet a history for many pages; as yet only a quiet life, 
but a consistent whole, as far as it has gone; as yet only an every-day story, but 
which, in all its fragrance and beauty, was seen and seized by a poetic soul on its 
best bright day of sunshine. 

She remembered Moritz’s words about the red thread, that passed through the 
cordage, great and small, to signify that it was the property of the crown, and 
that invisible thread which passes through every person’s life, great and small, 
and showed us that we belonged to God. She saw it in the years she had lived; 
she saw how necessary, how rich in blessings, every heavy day of change had 
been to her; she understood that in her solitary life on Oland, divided between 
nature and her Bible, a richer seed was sown in her soul than by possibility could 
have been in the old manor-house with the wealthy, strange Baroness. Even the 
meeting with the widow-lady was to be. The drive with Adelgunde led her a 
little over marshy ground; but the marsh had its lilies, the invisible thread lay in 
the filament. Elizabeth’s heart rose up to God with gratitude and confidence; 
purs will, also, when we each seek, like her, the invisible thread in our own life’s 
history. 

“Grandmother’s Bridal Gift” stood in the centre of the table, hidden in a little 
casket, which was not to be opened before her death; no one must see before that 
time what she called the flower of her genealogical tree, or the reminder for the 
coming generation. The gift could not be of great bulk. “That is my treasure,” 
said she, “and you must promise me to make use of it in the family on the 
fourteenth of August.” 

Was it gold and valuables that were to proceed thence? Was it an ornament 
that Elizabeth was to wear? 

“You shall know its destination in due time,” said the old lady, and tossed her 
head. 

“The guests assembled around the breakfast-table. They were Moritz, 
Hedevig, and the Clergyman, who had performed the marriage-ceremony. There 
were no others; it was Herman’s and Elizabeth’s wish; the grandmother would 
also have it so, and we may say Madame Krone too. The full-moon was their 
torch-bearer, when the happy pair, early in the evening, drove to their home — 
Elizabeth’s birthplace. The way might have been a hundred miles long; they 
would not have felt it, not have thought of it. The little casket lay in Elizabeth’s 
lap; what did it contain? We will hasten to that point of time when it is to be 
opened, the day of the grandmother’s death; but that is not yet The full moon 


that lights the bridal pair home shines into the chamber of the strange old lady, 
who bends her knee before the bed, and sends up her prayers to the Almighty. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


A LITTLE ABOUT THEM ALL. — THE GRANDMOTHER’S BRIDAL 
GIFT. 


WE will again fly out of that quiet, happy home, — fly far abroad, in order to 
come back again wearied, so that we may the better enjoy rest, and comprehend 
in thought the whole picture that is delineated in these pages. We will look up 
our old acquaintances, and see how they are going on, now that four years have 
elapsed since Herman and Elizabeth’s marriage. 

The widow lady is in the house of correction; there she is in security, and is 
accustomed to police air. 

Adelgunde — yes, strange things occur in this world — but it is so, and it 
cannot be otherwise — she is married to Holger, — that she understood how to 
bring about. He is postmaster in a provincial town, and she is now postmistress; 
and that the button was the cause of; that unfortunate button which fell off, or 
else Holger would perhaps have now been sitting with Clara by his side; Clara, 
who now lives in and for art and the great world, who has her box at the 
Copenhagen Italian Opera, is an enthusiastic admirer of the Italians, casts 
wreaths of flowers regularly on the stage to them, and is happy. The great world 
is so, half of Copenhagen is so. She is also as enthusiastic as ever for the exterior 
of Thorvaldsen’s museum, and that, notwithstanding she is not painted on the 
walls. 

Frederick has left the provincial representatives for the vessel of state: he has 
also become tired of his youthful passion, the steersman’s art. 

Little Sanne has been confirmed some three years since, and has been twice 
engaged. Her present sweetheart is now employed at the steam-washing- 
company’s establishment, and it must be a pleasure to us, on little Sanne’s 
account, as there is a chance of her yet becoming clean. 

The Organ Man, Elizabeth’s father, yes, — she knows nothing of him as yet, 
nor he about her; so well had he “grouped” his stories that we were for some 
time thrown quite off the right track. He is, however, in Copenhagen, and 
married to little Sanne’s sister. Her first husband died, and this one has got his 
office, not to deliver the newspapers, but the more important one, that of being 
the responsible publisher; he even announces a new paper, with family secrets 
and wood-cuts; it will have subscribers! 


But let us hasten far away from these to the fresh open sea, to the quiet 
Halligers, for there also we have acquaintances. 

Everything on Oland was the same as when Elizabeth set off from there: even 
Piltitz lay in the same chair and looked up to the picture of Grandmother Osa, 
whose eyes Elimar had put out, — Elimar who was now married to the wealthy 
widow. Jap Lidt Petters had courted Keike, but they had not come to terms. 
Everything was as before, only the gooseberry-bush at the parsonage was 
withered; the spring no longer unfolded its fine green leaves; and the sea had cut 
off a still greater piece from the old church-yard. 

But in Funen, every season of the year brought riches and happiness. At the 
small estate in Funen lived Herman and Elizabeth, every year still happier, if it 
were possible to be so. What she had dreamt, the night King Frederick’s body 
was taken to Roeskilde, returned to her thoughts. She now remembered that it 
was Herman who took Elimar’s place, when she in her dream read her book of 
the future. She believed in it, and thought that her happiness in reality was a 
continued dream. There was a blessing in and around that little home, as if good 
elves, which the legends tell of, nourished every root and plant. The fruit-trees 
bent in their fullness, the corn had the heaviest ears, and in the canal before the 
house, there Elizabeth’s favorite flower abounded, the white water-lily, the lotus 
plant of the North. It lay like a great swimming bush in the middle of the water, 
a whole flowery tale. 

In that corner of the house where Elizabeth was born stood a magnificent 
rococo closet, and therein the unopened casket, containing “Grandmother’s 
Bridal Gift,” was placed. One day Elizabeth also placed some written leaves 
there, — it was Grandmother’s history brought down to the young folks’ bridal 
day. It was a true and interesting picture of the old Baroness, — it might be 
called a novel; and in that the poet’s problem was really solved, by opening the 
eye to the poetical in the every-day-life around us; by pointing to the invisible 
thread which in every person’s life signifies that we belong to God, by letting us 
see the peculiarities in the nature of ourselves, our family, and in mankind; by 
finding the impress of God, even where it is hidden under the fool’s dress, or the 
beggar’s rags. — 

Herman raised his finger threateningly, and smiled: “Then you have not yet 
killed the author in you?” said he. 

“One cannot kill the mind!” she answered gayly. “Let this, however, be an 
explanation of ‘Grandmother’s Bridal Gift,’ whatever it may be. It reminds one 
of her.” 

“And of my dear foundling!” said Herman, and he pressed Elizabeth to his 
heart; “of her and thee, “The Two Baronesses!’” 


We will visit the elder of the two, the singular old lady! There, at the great 
manor-house, she still resided, the Grandmother and Madame Krone. It was the 
time for roses; the great rose-bed in the court-yard, where the wooden horse had 
formerly stood, was in its richest flower. In the field outside, the red clover 
stood, so thick and fragrant with its flowers, that it seemed as if they would also 
be roses. The air was warm; the clouds so soft and transparent, they might all 
have been painted, they were so exactly what they should be. The bees flew 
humming about, and the willow twigs bent under the flocks of sparrows; there 
was life and movement; and during all this there approached, — not that tawny- 
white skeleton with his scythe and hour-glass, as he is painted on the church 
wall, — no, but the renewing angel, the winnowing of whose wing brings from 
the unknown land an air, within whose breath our earthly body is gently 
prepared for corruption. 

The old Baroness had been in delicate health for a couple of days; she had 
now recovered her usual liveliness again, and this was still more increased, when 
she one day, shortly before dinner, got a letter from her good child “the 
Gentleman,” — a letter which told her that he should not die a bachelor; an 
excellent girl was now his bride, a Scotch girl, sister to Knox, whom we may 
remember during his visit to the parsonage on Oland. His new opera, founded on 
Shakespeare’s “Tempest,” had been brought out in London, and had caused a 
great sensation. 

“Hurra for England and Scotland!” shouted the old Baroness. “We will drink 
that toast, Madame Krone!” 

And she filled the glass and emptied it; her eyes were so large, so clear. 
“Hurra for England and Scotland!” she repeated: it was the lamp that blazed up; 
she smiled, and sat still, as if she thought of something that made her inwardly 
glad; her eyes then closed of themselves — she opened them again. 

“Tt is remarkable how tired I am!” said she. “Sleep comes over me all at once. 
I am not, however, strong even to bear pleasure. I will now sit a little back in the 
armchair.” 

And she sat there, and appeared to sleep, but only for a few minutes; she then 
opened her eyes suddenly and exclaimed; “Where is Herman? where is 
‘Lizabeth? I shall not live to see them — I am dying! Do not let me lie in the 
chapel, but outside; there is a fine prospect there! J shall not see it, but they can 
who come there, and so they will, at least, have some pleasure of it. I have given 
my bridal gift, but I would have said a few words with it; now they can open the 
casket. What do you think there is in it? there is only a wooden spoon; but it is 
cut out of a plank from the wooden horse that my father rode on. It was on the 
14th of August; on that day they shall always take it out for the young lord of the 


manor. When he comes, they shall lay it before him, and tell him from whence 
he comes, that it may teach him we are all and every one poor men’s children 
before the Lord!” 

She nodded, — there was a smile on her mouth, and the old Baroness was 
dead. The warm sun shone out-of-doors; the clouds were brilliant, and the roses 
were in full flower. 

A white butterfly flew heavenward from the rose-bed; as if accident would 
preach immortality, — which shone from the countenance of the old woman, 
and shines in every believer’s heart. — 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE? 


ee 








Translated by Anne S. Bushby 


To Be Or Not To Be? was first published in May 1857, shortly before the author 
embarked on another trip to England. He had visited the country ten years earlier 
where he had met Charles Dickens, a writer for whom Andersen had the greatest 
respect and admiration and to whom he dedicated his latest novel. The second 
visit to England was primarily due to his desire to see Dickens again and he 
happily accepted an invitation to stay at the home of the famous British novelist. 
Unfortunately, the visit was not a success, not least because Andersen decided to 
extend his time at Dickens’ family home from two to five weeks. It was a 
stressful period for Dickens and his family, though the Danish author seemed to 
lack the social awareness to fully realise that his presence had become a 
nuisance to his hosts. He did belatedly appear to understand his stay might have 
been viewed as an imposition, but remained hurt by the fact it resulted in the end 
of his friendship with Dickens. 

To Be Or Not To Be? traces the development of Niels Bryde, a young boy 
who loses his father in a strange accident and is taken to live in Jutland by the 
pastor Japetus Mollerup. Niels is intelligent and inquisitive and brought up in a 
religious and pious environment. He goes to Copenhagen to study theology with 
the intention of becoming a pastor, but he is soon drawn to scientific ideas and 
begins to question his beliefs. Some of the most vivid and powerful episodes in 
the novel involve Niels’ work as a surgeon during the ‘First Schleswig War’ , 
which was a conflict between Denmark and the German Confederation over 
control of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. The war has a profound effect 
on Niels and through his personal struggles, Andersen raises important 
philosophical and religious questions about existence, the relationship between 
faith and knowledge and the very possibility of an immortal soul. 
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Charles Dickens 


CHAPTER I. 


THE OLD CLERGYMAN, “THE GENERAL’S BROTHER,” AND 
SEVERAL NOTABLE PERSONS. 


“BRING me a good book when you come home,” said the clergyman’s 
daughter. 

“And bring me a bad boy — the son of wicked parents — that I may make a 
good Christian of him,” added the clergyman’s wife, while the worthy divine 
was Settling himself in the carriage, and they were wrapping his cloak well round 
him, on account of the sharp westerly wind. 

The clergyman — the old Japetus Mollerup — was once more about to re- 
visit Copenhagen, where he had not been for thirty years. It is easy to get there 
now, for there is a steamer to it from Aarhuus. He was a lively, warm-hearted 
old man, and a devout and truthful expounder of the Word of God; — he had but 
one foible, and, if that must be named, it was that he smoked a great deal of 
tobacco, and very bad tobacco to boot: this was not to be denied, and was the 
first impression one always had of him. Every portion of his clothing, to the 
most minute article, was so impregnated with this tobacco smoke, that if it were 
sent over every sea in the world, it would still retain the odour of the close, 
nasty, cherished canister; though at the place where he put up on first arriving at 
Copenhagen it was not likely to be remarked: it was at Regentsen (A college in 
Copenhagen), with a relation, who was a student there, and who, moreover, 
resided in the same apartments in which Japetus Mollerup, with a chum, had 
lived in his student days. 

In these two rooms everything was neatly arranged, and well dusted; the coats 
and pantaloons were hung up in a comer, concealed from view; the books stood 
in orderly rows; and the table, where, in general, papers, lectures, a plate with 
bread and butter, an inkstand, and sundry false collars, were to be seen lying 
together in dire confusion, sported a clean cover; and all this had been the work 
of the student himself, who was then the tenant of the rooms — for there were 
too many other things to be looked after by Poul, which could only be done by 
him. Poul, the common attendant on several of the students, a tall, respectable- 
looking person, was called by the witty lodgers a man who occupied the highest 
position in “the King’s Copenhagen.” He was the porter, and also the janitor of 
the astronomical observatory up in the round tower: there he resided above all 
authorities, with the exception of the watchman of the church tower. He 


descended every morning from his altitude, to blacken the students’ boots and 
brush their clothes; and in the afternoon he went errands into the town, in which 
he had a good assistant in his little son Niels, who was clever and wide awake, 
and, indeed, somewhat of a Latin scholar, as we shall perceive by-and-by. On 
this occasion there was much to be sent for — a flask of the extract of punch, 
some good cheese, and sausages of different kinds, were absolutely required. 

The honoured guest of the evening — old Japetus — was the first to make his 
appearance. He was equipped in his best clothes, made by a Jutland village 
tailor, who travelled through different districts, and did the needful in the way of 
clothing, both for the masters and their servants. The old clergyman looked 
exceedingly respectable in his black coat and with his silver gray hair; his 
countenance beamed with joy as he stood once more in his old well-known 
rooms, and saw around him there his nephew and the sons of some old friends. 
“Tt was so strange,” he said, “to be again with young people in these old scenes 
of bygone days.” 

It is delightful to find people who are advanced in life able to be young 
among the youthful. 

The little party was entirely composed of Jutlanders, with one exception, and 
he might have been supposed to be the master of the corporation of students. He 
was a friend of the nephew, and had formerly been prepared for the University 
by the old clergyman — for this reason he was asked to be of the party. He was 
called “the General’s brother,” — and who was he, and who was the General? 
Well, he was only General in abbreviation — it takes so long a time to say 
“Commissary General at War,” that he allowed himself to be called “General,” 
and his wife “Mrs. General.” It was through her — and through the channel of 
matrimony — that he had become somebody — the brother, on the contrary, had 
not followed any channel; — he was a sort of a genius; his fortune, and still 
worse his future prospects, had been swamped in trying inventions, no better 
than air-balloons, and which, consequently, had evaporated into nothing. He was 
intended by nature to become a patron of the arts, a Maecenas, to live for the 
beautiful, — but no one can live upon the beautiful, for that is soon eaten up. 
Now, he obtained his frugal livelihood by correcting the press, and by 
purchasing at auctions valuable old books and engravings, which he sold to 
collectors. He was usually blessed with a large fund of good spirits, and often, 
even though looking on the dark side of things in this world, he would laugh at 
them, at himself, and at his brother “the General but there were times when he 
fell into the saddest moods, apparently overwhelmed both in body and soul; he 
then was absolutely ill, avoided every one, and remained locked up in his 
solitary room; but when this attack of spleen was over, he became doubly gay, 


and ridiculed himself for his past bad spirits. This evening he was the most lively 
of them all. 

When the punch was introduced, the old clergyman would only be persuaded 
to take one glass: he was afraid of being too much excited. He found it so very 
pleasant to be in Copenhagen — to mingle among the actors in its stirring scenes 
of busy life. Copenhagen had many advantages; but the high houses, the narrow 
streets, opposite neighbours, families up stairs and down stairs — all this he 
thought was a little too much like Noah’s ark. 

“But one can live in freedom and comfort notwithstanding,” said the 
General’s brother, whose proper appellation, “Herr Svane,” we may as well 
accord to him. “I hope that my old friend will come up and see my tiny domicile; 
it is at the back of a house, but has a prospect which could not be surpassed in 
Venice. The great canal from Knippelsbro to Toldboden lies immediately under 
my window; the waters of the Rhine itself are not so clear and green as those of 
this canal; one also sees the Holm, the docks, and dockyards, spires, and vessels 
upon vessels.” 

“Bless me!” cried the clergyman; “why yes, I should like to see all that, and I 
shall certainly pay you a visit. But what are you about now? Have you no regular 
occupation?” 

“T am busy with falling stars!” replied Herr Svane. “My ideas come like 
flashes across me, and then pass away. I am thinking of a tragedy, but I have not 
written it; I am collecting materials for a ‘People’s Book,’ which will never be in 
manuscript until—” 

“And the tragedy which you have never written?” 

“Tt is a tragedy in which no one dies, but in which the hero pines away, as one 
can pine without life taking its departure; when that goes there will be an end to 
the pining, and to the tragedy along with it. The subject of my tragedy is 
AMBROSIUS STUB, the Danish poet, who sang such sweet harmonious verses; 
he who went as jester to the banquets of the nobles of Fun en, and played the 
buffoon to people far beneath his feet in point of genius and mind. But it will not 
be written; I have it within me, and derive pleasure from it myself, without 
hearing other folks’ twaddle about it.” 

“But put it on paper, even if it should always remain there!” said the old 
minister. 

“Tt would be useless! How much is there not lying by, neglected and 
forgotten, of which the new generation little dream! It would be perhaps a 
praiseworthy action to publish such a work as ‘A Revival of forgotten Authors,’ 
— to dish up the good which has been forgotten, and ought not to have been so. 
You see here is an idea — a falling star, such as is soon extinguished. But we 


were talking of your paying me a visit. Can we not fix a time to see the objects 
of interest in my house? It is a kind of bird-cage, an air-balloon; it is quite an old 
curiosity shop.” 

“Tt must be viewed through Hoffmann’s eyes then,” said one of the party. 

“Oh, I dare say I shall find plenty to see,” observed the clergyman. 

“And here comes the best possible guide,” said Herr Svane, as little Niels, 
Poul of the round tower’s son, entered with a caraff of water. “This is my 
godson,” he added. “Did I not stand father to you, my boy?” 

Niels nodded assent, with a smile. 

“He knows the ‘Thousand and One Nights,’ and Latin into the bargain.” 

“Else he might not presume to tread these learned boards,” was remarked. 

It was very easy to perceive that the child was lively and smart. The young 
men had taken a fancy to him; he had a passion for reading, and a capability for 
learning quickly; he could repeat a good deal of poetry — actually even one of 
the Odes of Horace: he had been shown one day — 


“Maecenas atavis édité regibus,” 


and told, “If you can learn this by heart, and carry it in your head all the way 
down from the round tower, you will be quite a Latin scholar, and shall be 
entitled to come hither — the stronghold of learning — to bring us butter and 
salt herrings!” 

The boy read and learned the ode, and from that time forth he was called a 
Latinist, and each of the students looked upon himself as his Maecenas. 

“He is the youngest Latin scholar among us,” they said, as they bestowed half 
a glass of punch upon him; but he was obliged to recite his ode from Horace, 
which he did correctly, and without any demur. 

“He will make his fortune,” said Herr Svane, “not because he is my godson, 
but because he is of high birth, and that goes a great way. He was born as high as 
anybody could be born; he first saw the light up yonder at the top of the round 
tower, where he now lives with his father, and looks after the stars. His mother is 
dead.” 

The next forenoon, at an hour fixed, Niels was to be in “Old Avlsgaard,” 
where the Rev. Japetus Mollerup lodged, and from thence at eleven o’clock was 
to show him the way to Herr Svane’s. Such was the arrangement, and Niels 
could be depended upon. 

It was not later than nine o’clock that evening when the worthy clergyman 
broke up the party, for he felt tired; but to-morrow — ! Ah! what was that day to 
bring forth? Upon this the good clergyman’s thoughts dwelt, as he laid himself 


down in his bed in the “Old Avlsgaard.” Upon this, little Niels’ thoughts dwelt, 
as he ascended with his father to the small room at the very top of the round 
tower, where they resided. 

What is that day — to-morrow — ever to bring forth? 

It is well that we can never know. Here, it became a day of doom — a day of 
vital importance — a day of life and death in more than one signification. 

Herr Svane lived, as has been said, at the hack of a house in Amalie Street, 
near to where the Casino is now built. A narrow and not over-clean kitchen 
Staircase led up to a very confined landing-place, which looked even smaller 
than it was from its being lumbered with a variety of articles which were placed 
there; it was anything but comfortable — one would have thought that it was the 
weekly-cleaning day, Saturday, or rather that the household were removing, and 
all things therefore in confusion; but every day was the same — and through this 
wretched passage, where the light moreover was as dim as twilight, Herr Svane’s 
small rooms were entered. Diminutive as it was, however, there was something 
rather pleasant about his sitting-room — the walls were pasted all over with 
pictures and verses, such as one sees on old screens, quaint advertisements, cut 
out of newspapers, anecdotes and poems, were placed helter-skelter amidst 
engravings coloured and not coloured; book-cases, extending from the floor to 
the ceiling, and filled with books, stood on either side of the only, but very large, 
window, over which were trained tendrils of fresh ivy, forming quite a green 
garland. The prospect from this window extended over Pakhuuspladsen, the 
broad salt water, Nyholm, with its crane, with its large buildings, its leafy trees 
and green sward, a lake opening into the Baltic, into which ships entered under 
full sail. Herr Svane stood with a smile, that said—” These are my belongings! It 
is unnecessary for me to travel to foreign countries, people come from foreign 
lands here — close by me!” He looked around his little room, the door of his 
sleeping chamber was partly open, and all was clean and tidy — it did his 
landlady honour. One forgot the dire confusion outside in the passage. A cloth of 
dazzling whiteness was spread over a small table, and a plate well heaped with 
cakes of various kinds stood on it; behind it was a little, old carved press, on 
which were to be seen various toys; one might have fancied that Herr Svane kept 
toys for all the children in town. 

The clock struck eleven, but Japetus Mollerup, the old clergyman, had not yet 
made his appearance, neither had little Niels come, who was to have been his 
guide, and who was so punctual and trustworthy. The maid-of-all-work, where 
Herr Svane lived, who was in the habit of bringing up warm water to make his 
tea or coffee, had already three times ascended the stairs to ask if she should 


bring the chocolate, for that was the worthy minister’s favourite beverage. But 
what had become of him — and what had become of Niels? 

Twelve o’clock struck — surely they would soon come! 

At length steps were heard upon the stairs, and a knock at the door — it was 
the clergyman, but alone, without his little guide. Niels had not been to him; in 
vain he waited till twelve o’clock — then, his patience being nearly exhausted, 
he had found his way himself. — 

What could be the matter, that Niels, who was generally so punctual, had not 
presented himself? His errand of to-day had assuredly been his principal thought 
early in the morning, it had also been his father’s thought — and yet — How 
was this matter to be cleared up? There was a reason for it, of which neither the 
clergyman nor Herr Svane had the most remote conception. 

A learned professor said in one of his lectures, wherein he wished to give an 
idea of the wonderful construction of the human body: 

“The brain is the seat of the soul — that is to say, the principal one; the spinal 
marrow is but the great channel through which the orders it issues are carried 
out; thence diverge the electro-magnetic threads of the nerves. The brain 
commands; I will this or that — then the machinery is set in motion — the limbs 
perform their task, and with that intellect has little or nothing to do; it has 
nothing to think of. The foot is lifted and moved — the impulse has been given 
— the limbs obey the prescribed orders until new ones are issued; but in the 
meantime the soul betakes itself to other work, and thinks upon the past and the 
future.” 

It is something that we live over every hour; but the miracle is, we are so 
accustomed to it, that we never think about it. At any rate Poul of the round 
tower did not, when early in the moming he went out, and stood in the street 
doubting whether he should turn to his right hand or to his left. He had errands to 
execute in both directions. He stood, as has been said, a moment still — the soul 
had not delivered its orders to the limbs, whether they should turn to the right or 
to the left — both were at hand — and — well! there must be a still higher 
power than the spirit that commands — Poul turned to the left, and thus an event 
occurred of the greatest importance to himself, to his son, and to all who read 
these pages. 

How much may depend on the decision of a single moment, whether to tum 
to the right or to the left! The order was now given — the feet were in motion — 
a large placard, upon which was painted the figure of a bullock was placed 
above, just round the corner — he must look at it for a moment — but with what 
was that moment fraught! The man turned round the corner into the by-street, 
and there — exactly as if it had been thrown down on purpose — fell at that 


instant a window from the third story, out of the hand of a servant girl, and 
struck poor Poul on the head! He sank to the ground — not dead, but with a 
wound severe enough to cause death. People hastened to his assistance — he 
was Carried first to a barber’s near, and then to the hospital, where one of the 
young physicians recognised him as belonging to Regentsen. 

When Niels was about to go to Avlsgaard, and was leaving the tower for that 
purpose, a boy came up to him and looked fixedly at him. 

“What are you staring at me for, boy?” he asked, “Because your father has 
been killed by a window — you know it very well.” 

“You are not speaking a word of truth.” 

“What! Do you accuse me of lying?” 

Niels was much shocked, but still there was something in the boy’s manner 
which prevented his believing him, and he would have set off for “Old 
Avlsgaard,” had not Mother Borre, the apple-woman, who sat at the entrance to 
the tower and sold fruit, questioned the stranger boy minutely, and on hearing 
the dreadful particulars, terrified Niels, whom she advised to give up his errand 
to the clergyman, and hasten to his father, to whom some accident had surely 
happened. Niels ran as fast as he could to the hospital, but when he arrived there 
his poor father was dead I Japetus Mollerup and Herr -Svane were sitting 
together engaged in pleasant conversation, and had just finished the last cup of 
chocolate. Herr Svane declared that Niels could not be ill, for in that case his 
father would have come in his stead — something else must have occurred—” 
Perhaps there were some dogs in the street, for they are his great terror,” said 
Herr Svane, “He will take ever so long a round to avoid a dog — he is only a 
coward where that animal is concerned.” 

At that moment the door opened and Niels came in, crying and sobbing. “My 
father is killed!” were the first words he uttered, and it was some time before 
they could draw from him, amidst his sobs, the whole of the sad story. 

It is heartrending to see a poor suffering child, to know that he is left 
friendless, and that he is aware of this himself. 

“Poor boy, poor boy!” cried the old clergyman; and inquired what relatives he 
had, and what home he would now have in town. 

“He has none!” replied Herr Svane, “I am his godfather, and I believe that is 
his nearest family tie. Come, dry your tears, my boy, crying won’t do any good, 
God will help you!” 

“He has none!” replied the clergyman; “no one to look to! God’s ways are 
inscrutable!” and the old man looked sorrowfully at the child. 

Niels was indeed entirely destitute; charitable people or the poor-house — we 
do not name them together by way of a contrast — must receive him. 


His wife’s words on his leaving home, “Bring me a bad boy that I may make 
a good Christian of him,” came rushing on the good clergyman’s mind; but Niels 
was not a bad boy, he was not the son of depraved parents, as far as he could 
hear. 

Japetus Mollerup had been well inclined towards Niels since the preceding 
evening — he seemed a smart sensible boy — and he evinced a good memory, 
since he could repeat the whole of one of Horace’s odes. He was left so forlorn 
— in such affliction — if he had only been a neglected child— “a bad boy” the 
worthy man would have taken him at once, but under the circumstances he 
wavered from sheer conscientiousness. Well did he know that the good lady 
would be quite satisfied with his selection and proceedings; she resembled, 
without knowing it, the pupils of Pythagoras, who believed implicitly the 
dictates of their master, and, if anything doubtful were mooted, gave up the 
matter with ‘autos efra’ (he said so himself); what the head of the family at the 
vicarage said was law there — should he in this instance make use of his power 
and act with entire independence? He reflected on both sides of the question, and 
finally confided his thoughts to Herr Svane. — 

“Very good, very good, indeed!” said that gentleman, after having listened to 
his friend’s account of the commission entrusted to him, and his ideas respecting 
its fulfilment; but he could not help laughing at the worthy man’s punctilio and 
fastidious adherence to the letter of his promise. 

“So you want a bad boy,” he continued; “a very immoral, corrupted child? 
The Lord has willed it more wisely! Does it not seem as if He himself had 
presented to you what you sought — but given it to you in a better shape? you 
must absolutely have something wrong to correct, it seems, something to reform 
— well, there is plenty to do here. He has got a touch of the devil in him: is not 
that true, Niels! Nevertheless, he will be a credit to you. Come, you shall not 
escape my eloquence until you say you will take him. As his godfather I 
promised at the baptismal font to provide for his being brought up a Christian, 
His parents have relinquished that duty, therefore it falls more imperatively on 
me. 

Japetus Mollerup pondered upon the matter — he appeared kindly disposed 
towards the child — but could not come to any decision. Herr Svane pleaded the 
cause in jest and in earnest. 

“Nobody knows into whose hands the boy may fall here, in town; talent is a 
good gift when properly cultivated, but otherwise — come now — a fine smart 
boy he is, and plenty of the devil in him!” 

The tears that stood in the poor boy’s eyes gave ample weight to his 
advocate’s oratory, and the good clergyman’s resolution was taken. He felt that 


he could answer to his wife, and to his conscience, for assuming the charge of 
this child. 

Niels was then to leave Copenhagen, to accompany his protector to Jutland, 
and to enter on quiet country life, in the minister’s house on the heath. 

It was a wonderful piece of good fortune in the midst of his misfortunes, 
everybody said; and in his little heart so also felt Niels. The novelty before him, 
the sudden change in his situation, occupied his thoughts, and, after having wept 
bitterly over his father’s coffin, sunshine again visited his young mind. 

He bade farewell to his friends at Regentsen, and the round tower, his home 
up there. Ah! that contained, in one sum, the whole of his life and past career; 
and, therefore, before commencing our journey with him far from the place 
where no vista of the future had been awakened in his soul, we must become 
acquainted, as he was, with that early home of which he carried a treasured 
remembrance to the distant heath, and afterwards through all the excitements of 
life. 

We shall ascend the round tower with him, and when we leave it, we shall 
have a clearer idea of little Niels. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE ROUND TOWER. 


EVERYBODY in Copenhagen knows the round tower, and provincialists know 
it, at least, by means of the Almanac, where it stands as a woodcut on the title- 
page. It is well known that King Christian the Fourth, to whose deathless fame 
Ewald and Hartmann have added the golden tribute of their muse, built the round 
tower as an observatory for Denmark’s greatest celebrity, Tycho Brahe, who, 
during the same monarch’s minority, had been obliged to leave his country. 

Within this tower there is no ascent by steps, the top is reached by a broad, 
winding, stone passage, so smooth and gradual in its upward progress, that the 
Russian czar, Peter the Great, once drove up to the top in a carriage and four; 
when he reached it, he commanded one of his attendants to throw himself over; 
and the man would have done so, had he not been prevented by the Danish king. 

“Would your people be so obedient?” asked the czar. 

“T would not give such a command,” replied the king. “But I know, in regard 
to my subjects — even the poorest among them — that I might lay my head on 
his lap, and sleep in safety.” 

Such is the story — and, if an invention, it is at least pleasing to us Danes. 
The porter’s little son, who lived up there, believed it as a gospel truth; but, with 
his intimate knowledge of the place, he felt certain that the czar could not have 
driven all the way up to the balustrade, but must have got out of the carriage at 
the door of the room occupied by his father and himself, whence a staircase with 
many steps led to the highest point of the tower. 

There are, perhaps, few places in Copenhagen that, in themselves, and in their 
associations and uses, draw so largely on the thoughts and the imagination as 
does the round tower — and more particularly must this be the case when one is 
born there, as Niels had been. 

In the midst of the busy town, in the midst of its crowded narrow streets, the 
old tower lifts itself up, with its open arched windows, through which the wild 
winds sigh; and the snow, drifting during winter, forms into heaps on the 
slanting stony path. The tones of the organ, and the hymns which below peal 
over Wessel’s and Ewald’s graves, are heard as distinctly up yonder. 

It is through the round tower that one gains the library of the University, 
which stretches over the vaulted roofs of the church like a large saloon, whose 
book-shelves form, as it were, streets crossing each other. On the spot where the 


altar stands in the church beneath was then the old Scandinavian Museum; here 
were deposited funeral urns, weapons in ancient use, and other reminiscences of 
the past. This sounds like a note to “the Description of Copenhagen;” but in the 
recollection of him who was then called Little Niels — Poul of the round tower’s 
son — it stands forth as the charming resort of his childhood; and on the ear of 
the man still rings the music loved in early days. 

From the students’ barracks in the old tower’s neighbour — Regentsen — 
often arose, on starlight or moonlight evenings, the voice of song, and it came 
swelling up to the porter’s domicile in the tower, where it was distinctly heard 
when the window was open. How often had little Niels not sat and listened to it 
with pleasure! Beneath him lay the whole town, somewhat indistinct, as if he 
beheld it in a dream. In the dark nights the street lamps shone like rows of 
torches seen through a fog — here and there a light glimmered from some garret 
window. He looked on all this also through his fancy’s prismatic glass, and 
therein he was led to behold the town in olden and far different times, when it 
was first but a fishing village — then a commercial place — a “Kiobmand’s 
Haven” — a “Merchant’s Haven” — and grew to be a royal city — for such he 
had read of it. 

Many a stormy night he lay awake in his bed, and listened to the mysterious 
murmurs of the wind through the arched loopholes of the old tower — it often 
seemed as if the wind were about to carry it away, and were fighting with the 
ancient walls. Well did the boy know the tempest’s power, for he had often been 
exposed to it when going up with his father to their home at night. How often 
had not their light, cautiously as they guarded it, been extinguished by the blasts: 
how often had not both father and son been obliged to crouch down close to the 
wall, whilst the wind was roaring and howling above and below! To be sure, 
these were dreadful gales, they had to bow to them, and they thought that the 
tower did the same. 

His childhood’s days up yonder had been a sort of dream; when, in after-life, 
Niels saw a bee bury itself amidst the petals of a rose, especially of a rose 
belonging to an overgrown, shrunk-up looking bush, he could not help reverting 
in thought to his childhood up in the round tower. There, like the bee, he had 
enjoyed a sort of voluptuous existence; there he had felt and comprehended the 
same pleasure as the little damsel Marie we read of in Tieck’s tale, who planted 
some seeds in the ground, and beheld them grow up into tall trees, from the top 
of which she could see all over the world. So he could see from the top of his 
tower over sea and land, and it was his magic tree. 

The horrible had also found its representative in his childhood’s home — and 
in no other than the person once before named, the respectable Mother Borre, the 


old apple-woman, she who sat in the entrance to the tower, where she sold fruit, 
and, what children liked much better, sweet-stuffs; she sat there summer and 
winter, but during the coldest weather she had a little brazier with her. Many a 
spoiled apple, or damaged sugar article, she had bestowed upon Niels; but after 
he had passed his earliest infantine years, he had not eaten them. No he had 
thrown them away, and he would never shake hands with her. Moreover, he 
shuddered whenever she patted his head; and why? He had been told by his 
parents that during her lifetime she had sold her body, when she should die, to a 
surgeon at the hospital. It was so horrible, that while yet living, she should be 
sold when a corpse! This was a sort of a bargain, if not exactly with the Evil 
One, at least with Death. For this agreement she received an annual pension of 
two dollars. One of these — it was paid back — had been borrowed by the 
porter’s wife in an emergency; Niels had to go out to change it, and he felt as if 
he were carrying blood-money. 

All was clean and neat in the little room occupied by the porter and his 
family. During the morning Poul had plenty to do, and was always away, but in 
the evening he was generally at home with his wife and son, and it was his habit 
to read aloud to them — a favourite subject of his was the old history of 
Denmark, and sometimes the books had engravings, which was a great help 
towards understanding them. He borrowed the books from the University 
library; they knew very well there that he would take care of them. 

The family’s own wealth in books consisted only of two, the Bible, which 
belonged to his mother, and the old fairy tale book, “The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” which was owned by Niels, having been presented to him by 
his godfather, Herr Svane. These books were frequently read, and Niels was well 
versed in both, in the Bible and in the eastern tales, which, however different 
from each other to the child’s young mind, both seemed fraught with truth. 

An author, Humboldt we believe, says, “Dreams are thoughts, which, during 
our waking hours, we have not fully developed, and which now, in sleep, take 
the reins; therefore people seldom dream of what most occupy their waking 
thoughts.” Whether Niels ever had or had not an incipient wish to be Aladdin we 
cannot say, but most significant to him became in his riper years a dream of his 
childhood. 

He had dreamed one night that, like Aladdin, he had descended into a cave 
where quantities of gold and silver and shining fruits almost blinded him, but he 
found and seized the wonderful lamp, and when he brought it home what should 
it be but his mother’s old Bible! 

Yes! that dream had its significance in his afterlife! Children can dream what 
elder people after the struggle of a life manage — not indeed to seize, — but to 


catch a glimpse of. 

That distant East, where the scene of the “Arabian Nights” was laid, and that 
land, where the Bible’s sacred historians lived, were to him the same portion of 
this earth. Damascus and Jerusalem, Persia and Stony Arabia, were one and the 
same well-known country, as well known to him as his native Denmark, where 
he lived; these formed his world; he had indeed heard other lands and other 
kingdoms mentioned, but they were all strange to him, and seemed more distant 
than the sun or the moon, for he could see these above him. There had been a 
time also when he believed that the dark spots on the moon were a man, who had 
stolen cabbages, and had, therefore, been placed up there as a punishment, to be 
seen by all mankind! It was a dreadful punishment. 

“No — it is not any thief of cabbages or of anything else,” said Herr Svane. 
“Tt is a cunning little rogue, who flies about in the glass balloon; take care of 
him, for he skims the earth and laughs at us all.” 

These words and this explanation made a deep impression upon Niels, and he 
mentioned the subject to the student who was the assistant to the professor of 
astronomy. 

It was dreadful credulity and ignorance on the part of one who lived so close 
to the observatory of Copenhagen! So he let the child look through one of the 
large telescopes up yonder, and the moon seemed like an enormous globe 
covered with the outlines of countries! He let him see the spots on the sun, which 
seemed to him to extend and contract themselves; he also told him that the sun 
and the moon and each of the stars, was a large globe of itself. This was a new 
tale of wonder for little Niels; he did not quite comprehend it, to be sure, but it 
directed the flight of his fancy beyond the limits of this earth; he beheld in 
imagination every star peopled with human beings, and he thought if it could be 
possible for the people up there with their telescopes to see Copenhagen and the 
round tower where he lived. 

Often and often did he now wish that he could fly like the swallows, that in 
their swift, arrow-like course, swept past his window in the tower, and, circling 
round and round, were soon out of sight; with such wings, he thought, one might 
reach even the stars. “It would take you, though, about two hundred years to get 
up yonder,” the student had said; and these words were so fixed in his mind that 
he dreamed one night that, with the lightness and rapidity of a swallow, he had 
sprang from the earth, which became less and less, but the stars towards which 
he was flying became no larger. He was out long, long in empty space; at length 
he heard the student’s voice—” It would take you about two hundred years to get 
up yonder.” But either he was determined or compelled to fly on; he rose higher 


and higher in the air, and more and more brilliantly sparkled the stars, but not 
nearer, and he awoke still flying, far, far from his destination. 

His father had read to them from a translation, the story of the lame imp who 
appeared to the student who resided so very high up, almost as high as the round 
tower, and at night lifted off the roofs of the houses, and let him see all that was 
going on within them. Fancy performed the same feat for Niels, though he saw 
nothing but well-spread tables, and guests partaking of roast meat and other nice 
dishes, and plenty of cakes, or else lively Christmas-eve parties, and handsome 
Christmas-trees, blazing with lights. He himself had a Christmas-tree every 
Christmas-eve, but it was a very tiny one. It stood in a small flower-pot, and was 
hung with uncracked nuts and real apples; at the top shone a gold star, which 
was meant to represent the star that guided the wise men to Bethlehem. But one 
Christmas Day, when dinner was over, and his father was going to read to them, 
his mother heaved a sigh, and, falling back, became as stiff as if she were dead. 
His father ran for the doctor; she was bled, and opened her eyes again, but from 
that hour she lost the use of her limbs: it was an attack of apoplexy. She had to 
be lifted into and out of bed; and in this helpless state she passed five long weary 
months. 

When the Bible was read at night, her eyes showed that she understood it. 
Little Niels had heard it called “the Word of God,” and in his childish faith he 
took up the holy volume one night and laid it on his mother’s mouth, that she 
might kiss it. He never, even in after-life, forgot the bright intelligence that 
shone in her eyes, then the soul’s only channel of communication with the world 
around. 

In May, at length, she died. This was his first great ‘grief, the first break in 
the smooth tenour of his happy life; but his father still lived, and he had still his 
home; one-half of his world, however, was gone. 

The mother’s coffin was carried down to the foot of the tower; it was placed 
in a humble hearse, and the husband and son followed it a long way past the 
Norre port to the churchyard. The sun was shining brightly, the trees were green 
in their young summer foliage, and in the waters they had crossed were reflected 
the blue skies above. Niels had never in his life been beyond the walls of 
Copenhagen; only as he had seen them from the tower did he know the suburbs, 
the fields, the meadows, and the woods; for the first time, this sweet, fresh May 
morning, had he trod upon the green turf, amidst flowers and trees — but this 
was near his mother’s grave. 

An anecdote is told of an English family, who, landing for a few hours at 
Copenhagen, from a steamer, on their voyage to St. Petersburg, took a carriage 
and desired the coachman “to drive them where something pretty was to be 


seen.” And the finest sight which the driver knew of, was not the picture 
galleries or the museum — no, it was the “Assistance Churchyard he drove them 
out to it, and they were delighted with it, and declared that they would come 
back to be buried there, for it was the most beautiful place in the world! Such, at 
least, was the driver’s story, and Niels was of the same opinion as he and the 
English family were — surely it was the loveliest spot in the world! He wished 
that he and his father could remain there, and live under the spreading trees, in 
which little birds were singing, — there, where the walls were covered with 
sculpture, where the graves were adorned with monuments, flowers, and 
wreaths, — all was so solemn, and yet so charming! But he wept, because his 
father wept, as the dark, damp, heavy earth was shovelled in over his mother’s 
coffin. 

Slowly did they return to the old tower, where he was now all in all to his 
poor father. The presiding spirit of home had passed away, and thenceforth he 
seemed to be dearer than ever to his father, in whose heart he now occupied the 
deserted place; and he understood this. Less easy it is to understand — and yet it 
was so — that the child should so soon have forgotten his mother, her, whose 
whole heart beat for him, was filled with him — her, who loved him as only a 
mother can love, who forgot herself for him, and whose hopes for the future 
were all centred in him. But Niels got over his grief, and almost forgot his 
mother; and for the three following years the world had no dark shade for him, 
except one, that there were dogs in it. 

A bold, spirited, excitable boy, with a will of his own, Niels had but one weak 
side, and that was, an innate horror of dogs; he regretted any such animals had 
ever been created; if a dog but sniffed at him, he felt a sudden shuddering all 
over from the shock; therefore it may easily be imagined what a misery it must 
have been to him to perambulate the streets of Copenhagen, which are remarked 
by foreigners, and not without reason, to be so infested with swarms of dogs. 
Travellers have even asserted that we, in this respect, outdo Constantinople, so 
remarkable for its troops of wandering, unowned dogs. “They are not ‘unowned’ 
in Copenhagen,” says Herr Svane; and we will give his description of the 
capital’s canine propensities. 

“Here, the dogs are not without owners, roaming about in hordes; every 
gentleman, every lady, every child, has his or her dog, every house its dog. But 
the worst part of the town for dogs is the harbour. How they bark and howl the 
blessed night on board the merchant ships and small craft! Lord have mercy on 
those who live in the streets near, for if they are not very heavy sleepers they can 
get no sleep at all! The dogs on shore answer them; there are duets, trios, whole 
choruses of barking; but the finale never arrives till night has ended and day has 


come, then another set begin. The fine ladies’ little pets barking from the 
windows, house dogs from the doors, tradesmen’s dogs, dogs of all kinds and 
degrees — where are not dogs to be found! There are dogs in chains and dogs at 
large, dogs on sofas, dogs on beds, even dogs at table, where they sit, 
unperfumed with eau de Cologne, and receive kisses from pretty lips, and are 
treated as cherished members of the family. And this is by no means an 
exaggerated statement of dog life!” 

So Herr Svane assures us. Little Niels was now to escape these plagues — but 
he was also to quit Copenhagen, and his home in the round tower. He cried: how 
did he know what might happen before, in afteryears, when he should be taller, 
and bigger, and stronger, he might come back again! His slender wardrobe was 
packed in a small wooden box, the only one he had. The old Bible and the 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” were also deposited in it; and thus prepared, 
he commenced his progress towards Jutland. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE MANSE ON THE HEATH — THE MUSICIAN GRETHE. 


OVER Silkeborg, where then no one thought that a town would soon arise, 
passed the deep, heavy, sandy western road towards the clergyman’s home — 
the old manse at Hvindingedalsbanker, which is separated by Lake Lange from 
the neighbouring forests, and bounded by a wide rambling heath. It was late in 
the evening — dark and gloomy — the travellers were weary, and so were the 
horses, they jogged on slowly amidst profound stillness. At length the baying of 
a dog was heard. 

“That is our watch-dog,” said the Rev. Mr. Mollerup; “sounds are heard at a 
great distance here.” 

The dog’s welcome was the first in that new home. What did he see around 
him? For two hours’ past nothing was visible on account of the darkness. A 
carriage had been sent to Aarhuus on the preceding evening, that the horses 
might be fresh for their return journey — but they seemed jaded for all that — 
the sand became deeper — the night darker. They heard at a distance the rushing 
of the water through the locks at Gudenaa; then the scream of some bird 
surprised Niels, but he soon became accustomed to these strange sounds, and his 
wearied eyes gradually closed in sleep. 

They had arrived at their destination before he awoke. Everything was in 
commotion, everybody moving about. The lights themselves seemed to be 
flitting here and there in the house, and proclaiming, “Here they are! here they 
are!” The watch-dog barked, the cocks and hens in the poultry-yard crowed and 
cackled; the servant girl’s wooden shoes clattered upon the stones of the 
courtyard, and her mistress stood with a smiling countenance and a ready kiss; 
close beside her stood a girl, apparently not very young, with a mild, thoughtful 
expression of face — she looked about eight-and-twenty years of age, and was 
the good clergyman’s only child, Bodil. The whole house seemed to be 
illuminated, and a nice repast was set out in the parlour — a warm supper of 
roasted hare and beans. 

The minister’s wife had much to tell, much more than the minister himself, 
who had come from such a distance; the marten had taken five ducklings; one of 
the pictures had fallen down the day before and terrified her — she fancied it 
was a bad omen; the new judge and his wife had arrived in the country, and had 


already paid them a visit. A great deal had happened during the fortnight Japetus 
Mollerup had been absent in Copenhagen. 

Bodil meanwhile took care of Niels: kindly and cordially did she bid him 
welcome; her mother — a very pious, worthy woman — also welcomed him 
kindly, but she could not conceal from herself that she would rather have 
received a more sinful, ill-behaved boy, whom she might have converted from 
the error of his ways, have led to virtue’s paths — have brought up to be a pride 
and pleasure to her in this world, and for whose rescue from wickedness she 
might have hoped for a reward in heaven; with heartfelt joy would she have 
received such an inmate. How vain often are the good intentions of human 
beings! 

Bodil took Niels up to his little room after he had been repeatedly charged by 
her mother not to forget to extinguish the candle — but Bodil herself returned to 
see that this had been done. He had said his prayers, and was lying comfortably 
in his soft bed, with its nice white sheets; but though he was very tired, he could 
not fall asleep immediately. 

Twenty-four hours only had elapsed since he had left Copenhagen, and his 
old home — the round tower. In that short space of time he had seen infinitely 
more than in all his previous years; he had been in a steamboat, in charming 
weather, and his ship, without sails, had passed hundreds of vessels with every 
sail set, but which in vain tried to overtake it. He had seen the whole coast of 
Zealand — Elsinore and Kronborg, nay he had even been so near to Sweden that 
he could discern the people on shore, and could perceive whether they were on 
foot or on horseback. He had landed in Jutland, in a town quite strange to him; 
and from thence had travelled a long way over great hills, from which one could 
see far on all sides. He had passed sand-banks, so high, that he thought they were 
hills also; had driven through woods, and out again on the open plains — and all 
the way in silence. At the inns where they had stopped, everything had been 
strange to him, even the language which was spoken — and now this country — 
this spot of which he knew nothing, and where every one were strangers to him 
— was to be his future home! These reflections took complete possession of his 
mind, and kept him awake. 

Through the window a bright star was shining in upon him; he recognised it, 
for how often up yonder in the far away tower, had he not at night seen that 
beautiful star, exactly in the same place in the heavens! Jt then had followed him 
here — he felt as happy as if he had met an old friend, repeated his evening 
prayers once more, and calmly fell asleep. 

The next morning when he was called to breakfast, he was surprised to hear 
music — and the sounds were those of a shaum or a harmonica. It was the latter 


instrument. An old peasant woman, who was sitting in the parlour, was playing 
on it, with much expression, the air of an ancient Scandinavian ballad; the 
musician had very large blue eyes. 

The clergyman was sitting in his great easy chair, and as the last note died 
away, he exclaimed, — 

“Thank you, Grethe! thank you for this welcome — I know how well you 
wish me.” 

“Yes!” said she— “I heard that you were expected home last night, and I sat 
up till long after my usual hour of going to rest, to welcome you back from the 
King’s Copenhagen — from that long, long journey! I stood for hours at my 
door looking out for you, but at last it became so late that I crept into my bed — 
and therefore I am come this morning;” so saying, she kissed the minister’s 
hand. 

She was the musician Grethe, for such was the name by which she went, and 
she lived in a kind of turf-house; she had come there with all that she possessed, 
and this was a treasure, from which she was not without deriving profit. Many 
years before this harmonica had been given to her, and by dint of perseverance, 
she had learned to play on it, without knowing a note. Every old melody she 
could hum — every new song she heard, she could manage to play on her 
instrument by the unassisted aid of her musical ear. It became quite a source of 
gain to her, when she played for dancing at the weddings of the peasantry. She 
loved her harmonica as if it had been a living creature, and delighted in its tones. 
Music was the passion of her life. She was always rejoiced to go to the Manse, 
though it was a long way off, for the ladies there had a pianoforte, and the 
minister’s wife played extremely well. Old Grethe had often lingered near the 
house, listening to the “Sacred Music and occasionally she had been called in, 
for she and Mrs. Mollerup sympathized in their love of music. Had Grethe been 
bom in another sphere of life, she would, perhaps, have become, with her 
musical genius, a European celebrity; as it was, she was only “the musician 
Grethe.” 

She was little Niels’ first acquaintance in his new home; he was soon, 
however, introduced to others — to boys and girls, and to the poultry, and the 
horses and cow s; in short, to the whole colony. All new and amusing — a 
complete contrast to what he had been accustomed to in the round tower and in 
Copenhagen. To be sure there was a dog here at the Manse too, but he was 
chained up; and though he barked, he knew everybody that belonged to the 
house. The swine grunted, the ducks quacked, the pigeons and the sparrows went 
peacefully about, the girls sang, and the boys whistled; but little Niels found it 


very difficult to understand them when they spoke. He thought their Danish was 
very unlike Copenhagen Danish. 

It was a truly Christian family which Niels had entered. They were all good 
people, right-minded and kind-hearted; only there was too much tobacco-smoke 
in the house, but that was the worthy pastor’s fault, and it was overlooked on 
account of the pleasure he had in smoking. His wife and daughter, indeed, had 
become accustomed to it. 

He had been absent full fourteen days, and not a pipe had been lighted in the 
house all that time, yet the perfume remained stationary — so the perfume 
always remains in Russian leather; so one peculiar scent is always found in 
English books; and the smell of wood-shavings always lingers about the 
working-clothes of the joiner. 

Old Japetus Mollerup’s heart was full of love — that love which was the 
doctrine of Christ. His preaching in church was influenced by the same feelings, 
but they showed themselves in a different form — as in the pictures which the 
old masters of the middle ages have bequeathed to posterity. It is not the awful 
sight of the dripping blood, and all these horrors, which strike us and awaken our 
sensibilities, but the pious, holy feelings, the firm adherence to the faith, which 
attract us. Thus it was not so much the words of the preacher, which sometimes 
dwelt on the despair of the lost in eternity — on the judgments of an offended 
God, and the abomination of sin — but rather the earnestness with which he 
spoke — the apparent sincerity of his convictions, which impressed his hearers. 
Between the minister and his flock, there seemed to be quite a patriarchal 
connection; the old man’s words were accepted as truth itself among them; and 
the more intimately he was known, the more he was revered. She, who was his 
nearest in this world — his excellent wife — looked up to him as to a superior 
being; his sentiments were her guide, his opinions her law. That such a man had 
not been raised to be a dean was, to her, the strongest proof of the iniquity of this 
world. The wondrous grandeur of the day of judgment, and the misery of hell 
fire, often occupied her thoughts, and then stood forth her sinful human nature; 
for she could not refrain from wondering if this or that person of her 
acquaintance would not be condemned to be burned, if not to all eternity, at least 
for a time; and it was one of her most earnest wishes that the Almighty would 
permit the end of the world to take place during her lifetime, that she might be 
sure of seeing Doomsday, and knowing how it fared with these people. She 
wished to be certain that she had not judged them wrongfully. 

The youngest of the amiable trio at the Manse was the daughter Bodil — 
called after no high-born dame of the middle ages, but after a worthy aunt, who 
was dead. Few were as amiable and rightminded as she was. She was as 


remarkable for good sense, in regard to temporal affairs, as she was for her faith 
in the vast spirit world. That which was so beautiful in the old days, namely, that 
the retainers formed almost a part of the family, was still observable at the 
Manse; even the domestic animals seemed to partake of this pleasing harmony. 
The watch-dog’s very growl seemed friendly as Niels, at a respectful distance, 
followed Bodil, when she carried him his food; the fowls fluttered their feathers 
on her approach, the ducks were not afraid to steal from the great dog’s trough, 
and the pigeons hopped about among the swine, who lay indolently enjoying the 
sunshine. 

Hvindingedalsbanker, indeed the whole of the district of Silkeborg, could 
then be looked upon only as a desert, almost beyond the confines of the civilized 
world; at that time no one ever dreamed of seeing a town arise near Lake Lange. 
There was no appearance of it then, though a manufactory was talked of. But it 
was not until seven years after Niels’ arrival there that one was established. All 
traffic and money transactions were at that time only carried on by barter; there 
was no money afloat in these primitive parts, with the exception of one single 
five rix bank dollar note, and who was the owner of this note was always the 
question — it was known to the whole of the inhabitants of the place. This is a 
fact! 

The first day in his new home was — and very properly so — a day of rest 
for Niels; after that, occupation was to be found for him — he was not to be 
allowed to be indolent; for idleness is the root of all evil. 

In the evening the minister laid aside his pipe, which had not been out of his 
mouth the whole day, except at meals, and he went, as for years he had been 
accustomed to do, to take a stroll across the field towards the heath; Niels went 
with him, he had not yet left the precincts of the Manse. 

The ground they passed over was arid and red like, it was covered with mole- 
hills, and a few small red and yellow flowers grew around. They ascended the 
nearest hillock, and behold, stretching far before them, the vast heath, which, 
with its blooming heather, shining in the setting sun, looked like a purple sea, its 
surface swelling and falling in long undulating lines. Towards the north-west lay 
the woods and lakes of Silkeborg; morasses with their dark storks, woods where 
dwell the eagle and the horned owl; Himmelbjerg raised against the sky its bold, 
brownish summit, and all was still, and yet so full of sound! One was sensible of 
the buzzing of the flies — the gushing of the distant springs — and blending 
with these came the tones, as they seemed, of an A‘olian harp. They were from a 
harmonica. The musician Grethe was playing on it. Close under the bank, to the 
north-west, her little cottage was situated; it was built of turf, and thatched with 
heather, which, in its proximity to the mould, bore moss, little green herbs, 


houseleeks — nay, even a wild rose bush. The musician Grethe was standing at 
her own half-open door, and the sun tinged her withered cheeks with red. She 
was playing apparently for her own amusement, but it was for dancing; for 
before her a strange-looking figure was exerting itself in performing some very 
elaborate springing steps. Those who have read the story of Peter Schlemihl’s 
sold shadow which wandered about the world, might have taken it for granted, 
on seeing this apparition, that they actually beheld it; a real human creature it 
could not possibly be, so thin and slender was this similitude to a living being. A 
large blue painted box, with red characters on it, and a leather strap, to assist in 
carrying it, stood before him, as if it had been the prompter’s box, which had 
been forgotten to be removed before the ballet commenced. 

“Tt is the tailor, I declare!” cried the pastor, stopping, and looking with 
suppressed laughter at the performer’s agility, without either the dancer or 
Grethe being aware that they had any Spectators. The dancer ended his springs 
with a sort of yell, and then Japetus Mollerup clapped his hands, and cried 
“Laudabilis! one may truly call you a master of the dance.” 

It was “the mender of old clothes,” 

“the ghost of a bodkin,” as sundry witty individuals, in derision of his 
thinness, called him. Ridicule increases, like shadows, the further one goes 
north; amongst the Greenlanders it becomes more prominent — and is the last 
appeal, or most important arm of the law in cases of dispute — as much in vogue 
as duelling in civilised countries. “The mender of old clothes” went from farm to 
farm, and house to house, to the proprietors and the peasants, remained in each 
for days or weeks, and repaired everybody’s clothes, sewing, patching, turning. 
He was a living Budstikke ( Budstikke: a sort of wooden messenger, a piece of 
wood shaped like a halberd, which in ancient days was sent round from district 
to district in Norway and Sweden to convene the inhabitants in any case of 
necessity. The budstikke is frequently mentioned in Danish poetry.), but with a 
degree of diplomatic shrewdness, arising, perhaps, from good-nature, perhaps 
from prudence; he knew how to relate everything, without injuring any one — to 
be lively and amusing, without the slightest sting. And if ever his anecdotes were 
to the disadvantage of any one, he always added, “This is the report, but very 
likely there is no truth in it.” 

He took up the box which contained his wardrobe, strapped it over his 
shoulders, and, chatting by the way, accompanied the clergyman home to the 
Manse, where he was going to stay for a couple of weeks to do some work. That 
he was very welcome was to be perceived on every countenance; there was 
almost as much joy as yesterday, when the good pastor had returned from 
Copenhagen; for the travelling tailor was in the habit of bringing them news, and 


was also, as it was called, “a good reader.” He possessed one great advantage, 
that he always had with him a copy, of the “Aarhuus Journal;” and though he did 
not receive this newspaper direct by post, for it was generally about a fortnight 
old, and had been conned over by at least six families in the neighbourhood, still 
he got one every other Sunday, and in this was published the affairs of the whole 
world—” both home and foreign intelligence” — and he not only read this 
aloud, but was able to explain what was obscure in it; he had, in fact, more talent 
than flesh. His acquaintance was of some consequence to Niels, as we shall find 
hereafter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE MENDER OF OLD CLOTHES. 


IT had been said in jest, of Niels, that he was of high birth, because he was born 
up in the round tower. Nobody spoke of his high birth in his present abode; but 
the travelling tailor’s birth was a matter of celebrity. He had inherited a historical 
family name from the olden times — the traditionary times. The tailor was a 
grandson of Peer “the gold-digger.” 

Many an evening, after supper, Niels sat and heard from the tailor’s own 
mouth about his forefathers, and about the rich treasure in the deep quicksand. 
The torch of superstition then cast its figurative light over the dreary heath, and 
he who was the narrator became an important historical personage in the boy’s 
eyes. 

At Stougaard, near Veile, lived Peer Holstener, his grandfather — thus 
commenced the tale: plenty of land for cows and horses had he; but one night he 
dreamed about some great buried treasure, and that if he wished to know where 
it was to be found, he must take a journey to Boel, where at the inn, and in the 
same chamber in which he had once slept, lay upon the shelf a book, in which all 
the particulars were distinctly noted down. He went there, found the book, and in 
it saw described the treasure that a nobleman in Silkeborg had caused to be 
buried. A line was to be drawn from Gjddvad Church to Linaa, and there, ten 
fathoms above the level of the sea, at Gudenaa, lay the treasure. The place might 
be recognised by a great oak, thirty ells in height, but so entirely concealed by 
the quicksand, that no more of the top of the tree was visible than about the end 
of a pipe. 

Peer sold his property for ten thousand rix dollars, and removed to Silkeborg, 
where he obtained permission to dig; he found several things, such as old copper 
coins, a horse-shoe, and the like, but the treasure he did not reach. “The 
quicksand had swallowed it,” an old woman told him. All his money was spent, 
and at last he had nothing more to live on. The hole that he dug was always filled 
up with the loose sand; and every night a black dog ran over it — that dog was 
the devil. Peer, the gold-digger, became a pauper, and died in the poor-house at 
Linaa. 

The tailor declared he could answer for the truth of the story; he had heard it 
from his own father, and he himself, when passing by night, with his chest of 
clothes on his back, the place where the treasure had been swallowed up, and 


which had been the ruin of his grandfather, had seen a light dancing over it: no 
quantity of sand-drifts could extinguish this light; the Evil One kept it gleaming 
there, to point out the spot, and to entice human beings to dig for the gold, and 
bury themselves with it. 

Many were the tales from the worlds of imagination and reality which the 
“mender of old clothes” could relate; he was a traveller, and had free ingress to 
the houses of the gentry and the clergy, as well as of the peasantry. He, and his 
newspaper with the foreign and domestic intelligence, were always welcome — 
his constant good humour and lively manners were very attractive — so he and 
Niels soon became good friends. 

For more than a fortnight they had been together; it was a Sunday, the last 
day of the tailor’s stay at the Manse — he was going to do some work at the 
house of the new judge of the district — who, with his wife, were a young and 
lately-married couple. The musician Grethe’s second cousin, little Karen, was in 
their establishment as an under-servant, and this was pretty much all he knew of 
them. The whole family at the Manse had gone that day to take the sacrament, 
with the exception of the cook, the tailor, and Niels, who had remained at home. 

The two latter amused themselves by watching the gambols of some kittens, 
the offspring of a favourite cat: they were not doomed to be drowned, but were 
to be given away, all but one, which had been selected by Niels; he was the 
funniest among them, and was tumbling about and playing with a large brass 
button which the tailor had thrown to him; he seemed never to tire of his toy, but 
after a time the tailor and Niels became tired of looking at him, and they fell into 
conversation about animals kindred to cats; the tiger, for instance, who inhabits 
other portions of the world. The clergyman’s brother had been to these distant 
places, and he had died abroad of some contagious disease; his portrait hung in 
the drawing-room, he was attired in a coat trimmed with gold lace — a large 
shirt frill, and deep ruffles at the wrist: it was the grandest picture in the room. 

The room-door was locked, but they opened it and went in, and the tailor was 
very chatty, amusing, as well as instructive; suddenly — his eye fell by chance 
on a casket and other things standing on a chair — a shock seemed to pass 
through him as if his glance had encountered a snake; he seized Niels by the 
arm, and crying, — 

“Now we have seen it, and we must not remain here — come!” he pulled 
Niels hurriedly out of the room with him, but did not shut the door behind him. 

He continued to speak on a variety of subjects to Niels — perhaps for a 
quarter of an hour, and then left him suddenly, whereupon Niels went alone 
again to the drawing-room to look at the portrait. 


About an hour afterwards the rest of the family and household returned from 
church. Mrs. Mollerup went straight to the drawing-room, and on leaving it she 
inquired if any one had been in there— “Yes, Niels and the tailor,’ was the 
reply. 

Before the good lady had gone to church, she, who averred she never did 
forget anything in general, had forgotten, what she ought especially to have 
remembered, her little green purse, and an old-fashioned silver-gilt vinaigrette, 
an heir-loom, bequeathed to her by Aunt Bodil; it was a valuable article, with 
figures and flowers engraved on it, although it was not larger than a walnut. 
These two articles, and a clove-pink she had plucked in the garden, she perfectly 
well remembered having laid on the chair, when she took out of the casket her 
best gloves and a clean collar. The purse, with every shilling in it, lay on the 
chair still — the flower had been flung on the ground, but the silver-gilt 
vinaigrette was not to be found! It had lain there along with the other things — 
now it was gone! No stranger had entered the Manse — not even a dog had 
barked! 

“Tt lay there,” said the tailor; who at once confessed having been in the 
drawing-room with Niels. “I do not deny it.” 

Niels had seen nothing but the pictures. 

“When I saw what was lying there, I left the room instantly,” said the tailor, 
turning very pale. 

“Lord help us! no one dreams of suspecting you!” cried the minister’s wife. 
“You would not do such a thing. Don’t we know you very well? Pray don’t 
distress yourself in the least.” She smiled kindly to him, and patted him in a 
friendly way on the shoulder. At that very moment an idea seemed to flash 
across her mind — she looked hard at Niels, but without saying a word. 

The tailor was acknowledged to be the most scrupulously honest creature 
breathing; he carried his honesty to such a pitch that it almost became laughable, 
— it might, indeed, have been considered to verge upon a weakness. 

It is related, and in the newspapers the paragraph was headed with “Honesty 
carried too far,” that a respectable old book-keeper, at a counting-house in 
London, dreamed one night that he had made a mistake in some account; he took 
this so much to heart, that the whole of the following day he was observed to be 
in a very gloomy mood, and the following night he committed suicide, only for 
an imaginary mistake — the vagary of a dream! 

Such conduct would generally be attributed to insanity; but there really do 
exist individuals whose consciences, in some one respect or other, are so 
morbidly tenacious, that they cannot endure that even in a dream, a shadow 
should be cast upon their integrity; — with such a distempered state of feeling 


the poor tailor was gifted or encumbered, and this was well known among all the 
families for whom he usually worked. His exactitude was so precise, that he 
absolutely thought it necessary to account for every inch of thread, every little 
scrap that was either consumed or left over, — and there were a few who, 
judging according to the harsh ideas of the world, were not disinclined to think 
that there might be something of falseness concealed under all this 
fastidiousness. But they did him great injustice. It was also a remarkable fact, 
that he always evinced much disquiet when, in any place where he was a 
stranger, he saw money lying about: he always started back, and rushed from the 
spot — so that once or twice he had been asked if he had felt an inward desire to 
possess himself of what he saw, and had made his escape to avoid the 
temptation. Such words always had a deep effect on him — they made him ill — 
and for days he would remain silent and dejected. Such was his nature — quite a 
psychological curiosity! 

Respecting the worthy tailor, then, there could not be a shade of suspicion; 
but the mistress of the family had taken an idea into her head — suggested by 
her belief in the great prevalence of sin in Copenhagen — she pondered on all 
the wickedness there, — yes, she had too surely obtained what she once wished 
for — a bad boy had entered her family — a child whose habits were evil. 
Suddenly she seized Niels by the hand — took him into her own chamber, and in 
an austere tone of voice demanded, as she looked full into his eyes, — 

“Where have you hidden it? Why did you take it? You have got it, I know.” 

“No — no!” he exclaimed, earnestly, the colour fading from his cheeks. 

She grasped his hand tightly — he trembled — upon which she felt assured 
that she guessed aright, and added harshly, — 

“Don’t you know that such actions will bring you to the house of correction?” 

“T never took it — I never saw it,” he almost shrieked, with a degree of 
impetuosity which no one had ever before remarked in him. That vehemence of 
temper showed itself to which his godfather, Herr Svane, had slightly alluded 
when he said, — 

“He has a touch of the devil in him.” 

“Kill me!” cried the boy, as he wrenched himself from her grasp, rushed out 
of the door and out of the house, and ran without stopping over the fields to the 
heath — where he threw himself down among the tall heather — tore it up by 
the roots with his hands, kicked it with his feet, writhed in passionate 
excitement, and at length lay quiet from exhaustion. 

Half an hour had perhaps elapsed when, somewhat calmed, he raised his 
head, and, glancing upwards, perceived standing near him a strange-looking 
woman, with a red handkerchief tied over her bronzed cheeks, and dark eyes that 


glittered like those of a bird: she carried a heavy bundle on her back, and upon 
that hung an infant, either sewed in, or wrapt up in, a skin — she was leaning 
upon a knotted stick — and said not a word. She was a gipsy — one of the 
Kjeltring race, as they are called in Jutland. She stood quietly, but earnestly 
looking at him. 

“Kingio!” she exclaimed; “tired — faint,” that word signified, and had it been 
overheard by any one who understood her language, he would instantly have 
said that she did not belong to the peculiar Jutland Kjeltring folks, but to the 
legitimate gipsy race — her countenance and the expression of her eyes also 
showed this. She looked at him for another moment, and then turning away 
walked slowly towards the Manse. 

Her figure, her whole appearance, for a moment diverted Niels’ mind from 
his own bitter thoughts, but they soon returned with overwhelming force; he laid 
himself down again; remembrance rushed upon him like the billows of the 
advancing tide; he thought of his life at the clergyman’s house and the people 
there; he recollected his home at Copenhagen, his friends at Regentsen, and 
lastly, his departed parents. How deeply, how powerfully cannot a child’s heart 
feel! How sad when his sorrow is hopeless! He was positively certain that he had 
never beheld the lost vinaigrette, much less taken it, and yet she who had 
promised to be his mother had accused him so cruelly! Never would he return to 
the Manse — that was his firm determination, but our Lord had willed it 
otherwise. 

Bodil had speedily disabused her mother of the idea that Niels could have 
taken the vinaigrette; and they had both been looking for him everywhere. The 
gipsy woman, at length, brought information as to where he was, and Bodil set 
off alone to find him. 

“You are a good, innocent boy!” she said, as she held out her hand kindly to 
him. “I believe you entirely, and my mother believes you too — I have set all to 
rights with her. What is gone is gone! but perhaps it may be found by-and-by. 
Come, let us go home together. You will stay with me — for I am now your 
sister; I have vowed to be so in my heart to your father and mother, who are up 
yonder with our Lord, but who have not forsaken you. Still think of them, for 
they do not forget you, and they watch with pleasure over every good action of 
yours — if only for their sakes, you must not give way to passion and 
impetuosity; I know that you are, and will be, good, and worthy of affection,” 
and she kissed his brow. 

The tears then began to flow in torrents from his eyes — he pressed her hand 
between both of his. 

“T did not see what is lost, I never took it!” he sobbed. 


“T believe you firmly, and mother believes you; we will say nothing more 
about it.” 

And nothing more was said about it; the mother seemed to be kinder to him, 
the father, who had answered for the boy, never alluded to the subject; but from 
that day Bodil had acquired a strong hold over her adopted brother’s heart. 

The next morning the tailor took his departure; his mind was not at ease, he 
was out of spirits; if we may use the expression, he seemed to have a screw 
loose. A fortnight quickly passed away; Niels learned his lessons, and read a 
great deal — he appeared to take the greatest pleasure in reading; history and 
geography became his principal amusements. Bodil was the first to remark his 
great application, and to perceive how well he understood what he read. She was 
also surprised at making another discovery, which we must now relate. 

All the kittens before mentioned had been given away, with the exception of 
the one which had played with the tailor’s brass button, and which now often 
amused itself in playing with potatoes. One day Bodil found this kitten up in the 
drawing-room, playing with one of the round tassels of the sofa which had been 
dragged off, and which it was rolling about: it rolled presently into a mouse-hole 
in the wainscot of the wall; Bodil pulled it out, but her notice having been 
attracted to the spot, she perceived two or three more mouse-holes in the corner, 
and in one of these she saw something shining — it was the missing vinaigrette! 
Most probably the kitten had by some chance found its way into the drawing- 
room on that memorable Sunday when the vinaigrette was supposed to have 
been stolen, had jumped upon the chair, knocked the shining toy off of it, and 
rolled it, in its play, into the mouse-hole. The cat had given evidence against 
itself, and thus cleared up the mystery. Mrs. Mollerup at once saw the truth, and 
seizing both the vinaigrette and the kitten, the good woman rushed into the room 
where Niels was sitting absorbed in his books. Her face radiant with joy, she 
cried, — 

“Tt is found! Here is the thief who rolled it into a hole and, laughing heartily, 
she threw the cat into Niels’ lap. 

His face flushed crimson in a moment, and he grasped the kitten fiercely. 

“It was his fault then?” he exclaimed, “he shall suffer for it!” and in a sudden 
fit of ungovernable passion, the angry boy cast the poor animal with all his 
might against the stove; the creature gave a faint cry, and fell with its head 
bleeding upon the floor. The minister’s wife shrieked loudly, as her eyes 
wandered in horror from the boy to the cat. 

“Good Lord! what have you done?” 

“What has he done?” asked Bodil, who had hurried into the room, alarmed by 
her mother’s scream. 


“Could you do this?” she said to Niels, sorrowfully. 

The boy then heaved a deep convulsive sigh, and throwing himself on the 
ground, close to his chair, he hid his face in his hands, terrified at his own deed. 

For the first time Japetus Mollerup spoke sternly and severely to him — he 
pointed out to him the consequences of such sinful feelings — of an evil nature, 
which must be struggled against and conquered. He told the boy that the poor 
animal was no way to blame, even if its play had occasioned trouble and distress 
to various human beings. To what would not such violence lead? 

To manslaughter — nay, to murder — to crimes that not the most heartfelt 
sorrow and repentance could do away with or atone for in this world. 

The poor kitten was so much hurt, that it was necessary to put an end to its 
sufferings and its life, and it was forthwith drowned. Niels looked at the red 
spots of blood on the floor, he looked at Bodil’s tearful eyes, and his heart smote 
him as if he had committed the crime of Cain. His sorrow, his repentance were 
so great and so sincere, that they had the good effect of checking, in his yet 
childish years, the growth of the evil root, which else might have increased 
rapidly. Repentance acted as a crack in a steam-boiler — it permitted the steam 
to escape, and greater mischief to be thus averted. 

“The poor tailor!” exclaimed Bodil, “I think I shall write and tell him that the 
vinaigrette has been found; I know how he will worry himself about that affair. 
He will be positively ill — I am convinced it is never out of his thoughts — and 
he will be fancying all sorts of things.” 

She then told what she had heard from himself, that the year before he had 
received two new silver dollars at the Manse, and was quite pleased with their 
brightness, and nice clean look, but they became a source of great anxiety and 
annoyance to him. The shopkeeper, in the market town, where he went to 
purchase some things he required, said to him, in jest perhaps, “These dollars 
look as if they were just coined.” 

The man, probably, meant nothing, but the susceptible tailor immediately 
took into his head that the shopkeeper intended to insinuate that he had made 
them, or that he was connected with a gang of coiners! He was shocked, and 
instantly informed the man where he had got the dollars. But on his way home, 
and for some days after, he was pursued by the thought, “What if they really 
were false dollars!” And he fancied himself arrested and brought before a 
magistrate on the charge. 

We smile at all this, and cannot believe it; and yet there are in this world 
people of such strange morbid feelings. Bodil was about to write to the poor 
tailor, when, on the very day that she had proposed doing so, there arrived from 


the new judge a letter to the clergyman, inquiring if the tailor were perfectly 
honest, and if nothing had been missed at the Manse. 

The reason of this inquiry was, that some money had been taken away at the 
judge’s house: every one of the servants had been able to clear themselves from 
suspicion; and in their boxes, which had been searched, nothing had been found. 
The tailor had during these proceedings evinced much anxiety and dismay, and 
when at length his chest of clothes was looked into, no money indeed was found 
there; but hid away in a stocking was a valuable ring that was known to belong 
to a stranger — one of the gentlemen who were on a visit there from 
Copenhagen. The tailor, like other thieves, had strongly asserted his innocence; 
but when they accused him in earnest, he became suddenly silent, and would not 
utter a word. He was now confined to bed, either with real or pretended illness. 
Such were the contents of the letter. 

They were all very much shocked at the Manse, but they felt quite certain that 
the tailor had not been guilty of theft. Japetus Mollerup wrote an excellent 
character of him, and assured the judge that similar testimony in his favour could 
be obtained from every place where the unfortunate, but most worthy, man had 
been employed. He also described his peculiar disposition, and his extreme 
tenderness on the score of character, and declared that his illness could not be 
assumed. 

But how had it all happened then? 

The ring was undoubtedly found in a stocking near the top of the tailor’s 
locked clothes’ chest; he had himself been recently seen to go to it. Where did 
the stolen ring come from? Who had placed it there? Well — no explanation 
could be obtained at the time — so it often happens in this world — it must be 
waited for — but it will come! 

The slightest doubt of his integrity had a mysterious power over the poor 
tailor, and always brought on a fever accompanied by temporary fits of delirium; 
and though his senses told him, “You are innocent,” imaginary terrors took 
possession of him. In vain he repeated to himself, “I am innocent; if I stood 
before my Almighty Judge, I could, with a clear conscience, say — never have I 
knowingly or willingly injured any one!” 

Memory recapitulated every action of his life; not the slightest intention even 
escaped in this review of the past; and he could not accuse himself of anything 
which could derogate from his character as an honest man. The police court was 
looked on by him as a fearful state machine, that seized whoever might come 
within its grasp, and would tear off a limb, or destroy the entire man. Justice was 
a hard-hearted dame, quite devoid of compassion, and caring for nothing but 
law. 


It may be supposed that when, at the judge’s house, a valuable ring belonging 
to a guest was found in the tailor’s box, he was immediately set down also as the 
thief of the money which was missing: he knew this, and it had a terrible effect 
upon him. He said not a word; he seemed as if he had been stunned by a sudden 
fall from a great height; he felt as if the wind were whirling through his head; the 
blood pressing on his heart and his brain. His senses had fled! 


CHAPTER V. 


A VISIT TO THE MUSICIAN GRETHE — NIELS IS TO BECOME A 
STUDENT. 


IT was only two months since Niels had left Copenhagen, and already how 
much had not happened where he now lived! 

Bodil had undertaken to direct his reading, and to instruct him in history and 
geography. The clergyman himself took charge of his religious education, and 
taught him to write Danish correctly. At first there were many grammatical 
faults in his exercises, but nevertheless there were fancy and spirit in his 
compositions. 

Bodil had a peculiar talent for arranging flowers and plants, so that these 
should present to the eye a beautiful group: decaying leaves with their pale tints 
were contrasted to fresh grass and weeds, and all the varied shapes and colours 
formed a charming picture. Even old Japetus was delighted when he looked at 
his daughter’s handiwork, and used to exclaim, — 

“Yes, God is great, even in these humble productions!” 

Niels was not without admiration for these pretty devices, but saw in them a 
higher talent. He learned much from Bodil: little did he then think how much, in 
the course of a few years, he should teach her about botany — and natural 
history — about oxygen and nitrogen — carbonic acid — steam — and all such 
scientific matters. But now Bodil was his teacher. 

One morning she found him on the outside of the garden amusing himself by 
sticking a pin into an anthill, and watching the bustle and confusion his doing so 
caused among the ants, who hurried away, dragging their eggs with them. 

“You have chosen a very naughty amusement,” said Bodil. “Don’t you see 
the harm you are doing? Their whole town, their houses, and their homes you are 
destroying for these sensible, hardworking little creatures.” 

She then told him what she knew of their sagacity, and added, “Even in the 
Bible it is said—’ Go to the ant; consider her ways, and be wise!’” 

Niels instantly gave up his mischievous play, and with what interest, from 
that hour, he looked at every little ant-hill in the fields! 

Bodil was on her way with some warm soup for the sick musician Grethe, 
who was confined to bed in her lonely cottage. Niels accompanied her. It was in 
the middle of the day, and the sunshine was quite oppressive. They had reached 
the slope of the rising ground beneath which the heath stretched itself far out, 


when a wonderful view presented itself to their eyes. It was no longer the old, 
well-known moor, but a paradise such as Niels had never beheld, that lay before 
them! An extensive lake, with lovely woody islets, reflected in the placid water; 
and high towers, with flowering shrubs on the parapets, which looked like 
hanging gardens. His eyes sparkled at beholding all this beauty; but it 
immediately occurred to him that it must be witchcraft — a phantom scene, 
created by some magician’s art. He had heard from the tailor that the whole of 
the surrounding country was filled with terrible sorcerers, who had raised on 
shining pillars, the old heath-covered tumuli; he knew also the story of 
Tannhauser, who was taken by the Lady Venus into a hill where everything was 
wonderfully magnificent, but it was altogether the work of the Evil One. 
Involuntarily he clasped his hands. 

“How very beautiful!” exclaimed Bodil. “Wonderful are thy works, O God!” 

“Ts it not witchcraft?” asked Niels. “In reality it is only the heath. There are 
no trees and towers, no such lake in reality?” 

“Tt is a natural appearance,” said Bodil, “I can give you no explanation of it, 
though it is something like the rainbow, that shows itself, but not so frequently, 
nor so high up as it. It comes from God. The Evil One has no hand in it.” 

It was the Fata Morgana they saw, which on very warm, sunny days shows 
itself on the heaths of Jutlaud, as in deserts. Water, islands, trees and castles, all 
appear distinctly in outline, even to the most minute details. 

It was the first time Niels had pondered over “To be, or not to be?” and 
Bodil’s explanation was very satisfactory to him. 

At length they reached the humble dwelling of the musician Grethe; all was 
neat and clean in the low but not airless room; the old woman was lying on a 
turn-up bed, the harmonica was on a chair close by her, just as other invalids 
might have had near their couch a favourite flower, or a favourite book, from the 
roof and round the walls hung wreaths of heather and sweetbriar. The harmonica 
was her dear companion, the child of her soul; with it she was never alone, she 
said. She was better to-day, and able to enjoy the nice food brought to her from 
the Manse. 

Bodil told her of the tribulation into which the poor tailor had been thrown, 
and that he had become deranged. 

“Poor man!” said Grethe. “Ah, well! I always thought that it would come to 
this at last. Never did he deprive his neighbour of an atom that belonged to him; 
no, not so much as would lie upon a finger-nail. He was always horrified if a 
theft were committed within miles of him — this seemed to be a peculiarity 
which had grown with him from his birth. But I can explain this. I was his 
mother’s fellow servant; some money was missing one day when she was out in 


the fields. Every place was searched, but the money could not be found. When 
she came in, and was just about to go up-stairs, she saw on one of the steps a 
small roll of paper — it was the bank notes for which they had been looking! 
She knew nothing about the loss, and taking them up, she was smoothing them 
out, when her master, a Kammerraad, happened to come up, and observed what 
she had in her hand. He snatched the bank notes from her, and spoke so roughly 
to her that she trembled violently, and could scarcely stand. But there was 
nothing more said about it; she had a clear conscience, and the noble family 
were in time convinced of her innocence. The fright, however, she had 
experienced had a strong effect on her, for her infant was born eight weeks 
before his time, and he was such a miserable-looking thin little creature! He had 
to be taken the greatest care of, it was a wonder that he lived; but he did not 
grow up to have flesh on his bones like other men, he was always like a mere 
shadow, or a scarecrow, and the fright his mother had before he was born had 
the peculiar effect upon him, to make him ill at the slightest similar shock. 

Such was Grethe’s explanation of the poor tailor’s idiosyncrasy. 

“Well, I think of a great many things,” said she; “I am old — I remember 
much — and I put this thing and that thing together.” 

“You have an excellent memory indeed,” said Bodil; “and what delights me 
most is the number of pretty songs you remember; I have seen very few of them 
among printed music.” 

“T learned these in the days of my childhood,” replied Grethe: “at that time 
several people knew them, now I alone retain them, and even I begin to forget 
them: sometimes there is a whole verse I cannot call to mind; but when I play the 
airs the words come back to me. That instrument is a great help to me,” added 
she, pointing to the harmonica; “if I only play a few chords on it, all my old 
musical recollections become clear to me, and I can recall the verses too.” 

“There is one about a king’s son and a princess,” said Bodil; “next time you 
come to the Manse, you must sing it for me, that I may write it down.” 

“You have prettier things in the printed books,” said old Grethe; “mine are 
but simple ditties; but they are from ancient days — old now, and passed away.” 

It was Bodil’s habit during winter to read aloud often to the domestics on the 
Sunday evenings, and old Grethe had frequently made one among her audience. 
“Bring me a good book,” had been Bodil’s request, when her father went to 
Copenhagen and when her mother had laid her injunctions on him to bring her “a 
bad boy — the son of depraved parents.” A good book had been brought, the 
charming romances, with woodcuts, of Christian Winther. The tree of poetry has 
many branches — some are smooth and polished, others full of beauty and 
vigour, and the latter description might be applied to the poems that were 


brought Bodil. Kingo’s “Aandelige Sjungechor,” a printed copy, with some of 
Brorson’s and Ingemann’s soul-inspiring hymns, formed her treasure of poetic 
literature, and when she perceived how much Niels was pleased with them, she 
lent them willingly to him. There is one blessing attendant on mental treasures 
— the more we can share them with others, the more we enjoy them ourselves. 
He thus acquired a love of poetry. As we have seen before, he was well 
acquainted with the Bible, and knew all the stories in the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments” before he left Copenhagen; he was not one to let his light shine 
under a bushel, so everybody at the Manse was soon aware of his learning, and 
as he discoursed about things and expounded them according to his own ideas to 
the rustics, he was called by them “the preacher.” It was declared among them 
that he would make an excellent clergyman, and Mrs. Mollerup adopted the idea. 
She was overjoyed at his Biblical knowledge, his cleverness, and at his actually 
being a Latin scholar! 

We owe it as an act of justice to the good lady to say that she was the first to 
propose that Niels should become a student. He had brains enough, she thought, 
and if he were not the godless child she had once wished to adopt, in order to 
make him a convert to Christianity, he was perhaps one who, with her poor 
assistance, might become a shepherd of the Lord’s flock! The ways of God were 
wonderful! who could tell what Niels might become? Perhaps he might even rise 
so high in the church as to be a dean, a dignity which her husband — the 
worthiest and most superior of men — had never attained in this world; whereon 
she could not help thinking our Lord permitted too much power to be vested in 
men. She would take the first opportunity of speaking to the minister about it. 

Niels continued reading and improving, he took also great pleasure in fairy 
and traditionary lore, was much interested in hearing about “the invisible stone 
at Dybdal,” the hill-folks or elves, and more particularly about the Swedish war 
two hundred years ago, when the Polish auxiliary troops came into the country, 
and brought with them Tartars, Kalmucks, and Turks. These extraneous tribes 
and these times had vanished, but one strange people was still here— “the 
Kjeltring race” — that half-mystic, vagabond tribe, who, shy and timorous, were 
here one day and away the next. The clergyman explained to him the meaning of 
the name “Kjeltring:” he said that they were not originally so called, that word 
being only a common or vulgar corruption of “Kedeldreng” — copper boy — 
because these people used formerly to mend kettles and other copper articles; but 
they were a wandering community, who could not be trusted, nor were they all 
of the same race; there were some real gipsies among them, and these were to be 
distinguished by their coal-black, eagle-like eyes, and their whole appearance. 


Only one of the ancient gipsy blood had been seen lately about, and that was the 
female who had met Niels on the heath. 

Old Grethe had heard from her grandmother many stories about them; among 
others, that long, long ago, when wolves roamed about in flocks, and there were 
also plenty of wild boars, the Jutland gipsies, who were then an outlawed people, 
hunted them down, and were in the habit of cutting their ears and splitting their 
noses whenever they could. That they had held a summary court-martial once 
over one of their people in Silkeborg wood; when stripped almost to the skin, the 
dark youth was placed under a large tree, and compelled to hold a white stick in 
his mouth. The whole tribe formed a circle round him, the chief delivered a 
discourse in their heathen tongue, and at its conclusion spat in his face, after 
which the women flogged him out of the circle; and from that hour he was an 
outcast from their community. 

How attentively did not Niels listen to such narratives! Often and often he 
wandered far away on the heath, where it was said the Kjeltrings had shown 
themselves; but he never fell in with any of them, nor did he again see the Fata 
Morgana, which had lately so astonished, nay, terrified him. 

The autumn had passed away, and Christmas had come with its snow, and 
with all its holy observances, so much attended to in the loneliness of distant 
country life. It had also brought its accustomed festivals. The domestics danced 
in the barn; they were regaled with stir-about and apple dumplings, tea, and even 
punch. The musician Grethe sang ballads, and played for dancing; it was as 
good, the rustics said, as a violin and clarionet. The snowdrifts were so high 
around, that there was no trace left of the road, no difference visible between hill 
and dale: the air itself resembled a tearing, whirling, gulf-stream of snow. Old 
Grethe could not have reached her dwelling, much less have been able to enter it, 
for it was literally lost amidst the accumulation of snow. The Manse itself was 
blockaded, and all its inmates had to remain within doors. During the long 
evenings, Niels became the most frequent reader; and on one occasion he had 
selected the Bible history of Tobias and the Angel, which he was expounding 
with so much earnestness, that he did not perceive that Japetus Mollerup himself 
had become one of his audience, until the old gentleman, at the conclusion of his 
lecture, exclaimed, — 

“Bravo, Niels! You have profited much by your Bible studies.” 

When Mrs. Mollerup communicated her ideas to her husband, he quite 
coincided in them, and the boy’s future career was at once settled. A guardian 
angel, like the one that accompanied the young Tobias, had also followed the 
destitute boy from the round tower; he was to become a student of divinity, a 
worthy labourer in the vineyard of the Lord. 


Japetus Mollerup reflected that amidst the arrogance and presumption of the 
world, and its many false lights, the young theologian might be drawn from the 
true faith; it would be a blessed work if he could protect and strengthen that now 
pious, childish mind, and impress in it, in all its purity and perfection, the Word 
of God. Yes! this would be a good work. It was an excellent idea of his wife’s 
that Niels should be brought up to the church; he had abilities, and this might be 
a real benefit, not to the poor boy alone, but also to his fellow-creatures. 

Japetus Mollerup had been formerly a clever, experienced tutor. Besides “the 
General” and his brother, Herr Svane, whom he had instructed in his student 
days, he had prepared for the university, and with great credit, two young men, 
who had since filled important official situations; in fact, he had at one time 
lived by giving lessons. He had forgotten some of the branches he used to teach; 
but with Greek and Latin, and even mathematics, he was still as well acquainted 
as ever, and he felt that it would be a pleasure to brush up again his old studies. 
Niels thereupon now commenced in earnest learning Latin. Who would have 
dreamed of this, when he used to stand with his father in the lobby at Regentsen, 
and help him to clean the students’ boots! 

Both the teacher and the pupil set to work with equal zeal, and their diligence 
went on increasing. The old clergyman took quite a pleasure in this new 
employment, for Niels spared no pains, and did not seem to find even the dry 
rudiments wearisome. It was a recreation rather than a task, and the Bible 
became his favourite study. 

We should, however, be saying what was not true if we averred that Niels 
was always poring over his books; no — with all the gleeful spirit of a boy, he 
would mount, the old horse that usually wandered about the clay pits, and gallop 
off. He had also become good friends with Bjoef, the watch-dog, — he who used 
to run away from every little tiny cur in that canine capital, Copenhagen. 

Winter soon passed over, then came spring; the first budding branch of a 
beech-tree from the wood was exhibited at the Manse to show how warm the air 
must be outside; within the house the difference was not so easily perceived. The 
com looked so green, the lark flew up in the air with its thrilling song, and the 
storks had returned at length — even the dark storks, that sat upon the trees in 
the bogs, and looked angrily at their white comrades that splashed about in the 
shallow, muddy water. From the sterile, sandy soil issued bilberries and 
cranberries; the bracken spread forth its green, feathery leaves, the juniper-tree 
and the holly looked charming in their fresh light green foliage. But whoever 
looks around him can describe nature as it is every summer; of Niels, on the 
contrary, we cannot hear every summer, and therefore we shall return to him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WILD-DUCK SHOOTING — BECOMING A STUDENT. 


THE so-called “Old Avisgaard,” near Aalevcerket, where now-a-days the town 
of Silkeborg stands, was about a mile from the Manse, and to arrive at it, not 
only Hvindingedalsbanker, but almost the whole of Lake Lange and Gudenaa, 
had to be traversed. The road was heavy, and often impassable for carriages. 
Foot passengers had an easier and much shorter path from the Manse, if they 
crossed the hill and descended to the lake, where the only ferryman’s house lies 
close to the sloping sand. The lake is here very narrow, and on crossing it one 
was, though wading through deep sand, but at a short distance from Aalevoerket 
and Avlsgaarden, where Herr Skjodt resided, who had the charge of the eel-beds, 
at that time the property of the Government. The country round, belonging to the 
“royal domains,” as they were called, remained barren and uncultivated, and yet 
the solitude there was less than on the heath and at the Manse; one might have 
fancied it the scene of Aristophanes’ “Birds.” In this wilderness of reeds and 
rushes, and old gnarled alder-trees, where the water-lilies form entire inlands, 
were always swarms of birds, which but twice a year could be disturbed by 
sportsmen in search of otters and wild ducks. 

Herr Skjodt was an enthusiastic sportsman, and all the game that appeared at 
the Manse came as presents from him. Niels saw the splendid feathers of the 
wild ducks, and other birds, and heard Herr Skjodt himself tell of his sporting 
adventures — it was a new world of interest and pleasure to him. But Niels had 
not yet learned to fire a gun, and a long time elapsed before he himself was 
permitted to try his hand as a sportsman; it was not until the third autumn that he 
had been in Jutland. Herr Skjodt had often remarked how much Niels wished to 
go with him, and when the boy had proved himself so studious and devoted to 
his books, Japetus Mollerup thought that a little hard exercise in the fresh air 
would be good for him, and gave him permission to accompany Herr Skjodt to 
shoot wild ducks. This, his first essay as a sportsman, for he actually did 
discharge his gun, though he killed nothing, remained prominent in his mind, 
though many a stirring day’s hunting in after-years was forgotten; it formed one 
of those trifling souvenirs which we retain for life, while greater events vanish 
from the memory. On this occasion his wish to meet some real gipsies was 
gratified. 


There were two guns at the Manse, one good, and one which was somewhat 
out of order. Niels wished to take one of them, but Mrs. Mollerup and Bodil 
were quite opposed to his having a gun, they thought it enough that he should 
look on. Old Japetus, however, overruled their objections, declaring that every 
sportsman must have a gun — that Nids was quite old enough to be trusted with 
one. Herr Skjodt would look after him, and the Lord would protect him. 

At the dawn of day, before the sun was up, Niels and ‘Herr Skjodt were to be 
among the rushes; they left the Manse therefore the evening before, to sleep at 
old Avisgaard. Niels had on a pair of large waterproof boots, belonging to the 
minister. Thus encumbered, he found the way very long, though it was only over 
Hvindingedal’s highest hill down to the ferry-house, and after crossing the ferry 
there was not far to go. 

The weather was somewhat stormy, and it blew quite a gale when they had 
ascended the hill. Lake Lange seemed covered with white foam, it was the place, 
mentioned in tradition, where a Bishop Peder, who was determined to build a 
baronial castle, sailed about, uncertain what site to select for it. The wind blew 
off his silken cap, and he vowed to erect the castle on the spot where the cap 
might be driven on shore. He carried this idea into effect, and the castle was 
called “Silkeborg.” But it was destroyed during the Swedish war; not one stone 
of the ancient edifice was now left standing, only two large oaks towered over 
the alder trees there, and pointed out where formerly the gateway of the castle 
had stood. 

When Herr Skjodt and Neils reached the ferry-house, they saw the boat they 
were to cross in, drawn far up among the reeds, for the waves of the lake were 
high, the white froth from them was lifted up by the wind and whirled in the air, 
so that it flew in their faces. 

They went to the ferry-house door, which was fastened with a cord, and 
entered the low room, to the roof of which even Niels almost reached. Besides 
the ferryman and his wife, they found there a strongly-built woman, in a large 
man’s hat, such as are used to the westward; she was occupying herself with 
something on the floor, and the ferryman’s wife, after having saluted the new 
comers, glanced towards her, or rather fixed her eyes upon her. 

“Tt is blowing hard outside!” said Herr Skjodt, “but the boat will stand it very 
well — won’t it?” 

“Shall my husband row you over!” asked the ferryman’s wife, and looking 
towards the woman, she said, “Well, you can go too.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” replied the woman. 

The husband took a dram first, and assuring him it was of the best quality, 
offered some to Herr Skjodt. 


“Oh dear, oh dear!” said the woman again, for she seemed to have no great 
wish to venture upon the ugly, water, which was rolling and moaning like the sea 
itself. 

“What is that she is busy with?” asked Herr Skjodt. 

“GRUMBLING!” she exclaimed; and now they saw that it was a wizened- 
looking, crippled child, deformed in its limbs, and with a large head, but with 
dark glaring eyes: “FIFTARIS OLDERS!” (Five years of age) she said, holding 
up her five fingers. 

“Tt is a sad infliction on her!” observed the ferryman wife. But the woman’s 
countenance immediately assumed an expression which said, “It is my dearest 
treasure, though!” She got up suddenly, and in doing this struck her head against 
the low roof, so that her broad-brimmed hat was knocked to one side, and her 
dark sharply-chiselled features, and a pair of eyes piercing as those of a wild 
bird, were distinctly seen. Niels recognised her as the female he had encountered 
when he was lying in a fit of despair amidst the heather; and he knew that she 
was one of the real gipsy race. 

“You had better go over,” said the ferryman’s wife; “you will at least be able 
to reach Aalevoerket; ask Herr Skojdt.” 

They all left the house; the wind whistled amidst the reeds and the rushes, 
which bent as if they were about to break, and bowed low over the waters, that, 
dark and foaming, rolled by. The boat was brought out; Niels and Herr Skjodt 
seated themselves as bestthey could; feeling already as if they were in a swing; it 
was difficult for the gipsy woman to find a place, but at last she squatted down 
in the bottom of the boat, holding on her lap her “Grumsling” just before Niels, 
upon whom she fixed her dark, speaking eyes. 

“Oh dear!” shrieked the woman, when the boat was fairly off. The blast 
howled again, and there came a gust of wind and a swell on the water which 
almost overset the ferry-boat. 

“Oh dear — my Grumsling!” she screamed loudly, as she made a sudden jerk 
with her body, which did not add to the safety of the passengers; but the 
“Grumsling” lay quiet through it all — he was hard of hearing. 

“Hold your jaw, and be still!” cried the ferryman, tartly. 

On account of the wind, they had to make a long circuit, it was almost dark 
before they reached the other side of the lake. The gipsy-woman uttered but two 
words, these were probably thanks, but Niels did not understand her, and before 
he had time to think what she might have meant, she was already gone. But the 
impression made on him by her and her idiot child, indeed by the whole of the 
little voyage across the lake in that weather, was never erased from his mind. 
The rain now began to fall in torrents; they had certainly but a short distance to 


go to Avisgaarden, but it was as if they were passing through a slough; Niels 
sank deep in at every step, and well it was for him that he had the clergyman’s 
waterproof boots on, but he was wet to the skin. 

“There was only one thing to be done,” said Herr Skjodt; and when they 
reached Avlsgaarden, the boy was obliged to take off every atom of his own 
clothing and equip himself in garments belonging to Herr Skjodt, which were of 
course much too large for him in all respects. His own clothes were hung up 
before a fire to dry, as he was to wear them on the expedition of the following 
day. And for the well-soaked travellers themselves, refreshments were speedily 
procured. There were stewed eels, and fried eels, sour krout, and arrack punch; 
Niels took a large glass full—” he must be strengthened for the next day, and a 
sportsman should always be able to take his glass,” said Herr Skjodt. 

The toilsome walk and strong punch made Niels very sleepy, and he had 
scarcely laid his head on his pillow when his eyes were closed in slumber. But 
whether it was imagination, or the potent arrack, the sour krout, or the rich eels, 
or perhaps the whole conjointly, sleep brought before him a very strange dream. 
The idiot child was sitting on his knee, and staring at him with his glaring eyes; 
it appeared to him that he was overcome by the creature’s gaze, he felt himself 
benumbed as it were, and without any strength in his limbs, whilst heavier and 
heavier became the “Grumsling,” whose arms, which, as he raised them, looked 
like the wings of a bat, closed tightly round him; the wings were slender and 
transparent, and yet so power-fill that he tried in vain to throw off the disgusting 
grasp. Loudly and mockingly laughed the creature — he could bear it no longer, 
and making a desperate effort to free himself from his horrid assailant, he 
suddenly awoke, and found Herr Skjodt standing by his bedside. 

“You must get up,” he said. “You have slept full seven hours, it is time that 
we were off.” 

To poor Niels it had only seemed a quarter of an hour, but a very disagreeable 
quarter. Delighted that his unpleasant dream was over, he sprang out of bed, and 
was soon dressed in his still damp clothes; the boots were more difficult to put 
on, for though much too large for his feet, they had become hard and shrivelled 
from the day before. 

But the day’s sport was thoroughly enjoyed; the ducks were shot — splendid 
wild ducks — the dogs chased them from amidst the reeds and rushes. 
Nevertheless, that day’s sport and the idiot child of his dream became so 
inseparably connected in his remembrance, that “it must betide something,” said 
the good lady at the Manse. We will see if it did betide anything. 

His wish to become a sportsman was not damped, but rather increased by this 
first essay; the excitement of the chase thenceforth held a conspicuous place in 


his recollections — it was connected with the thoughts of home, and his 
boyhood’s years on the Jutland heath. He gave his whole soul to the chase when 
he was engaged in it, but he always returned with avidity to his books when the 
time came to resume his studies. In whatever he undertook he evinced a 
fixedness of purpose, and unflinching perseverance. That violence of temper 
which he had betrayed when he flung the cat against the stove was now very 
seldom evinced — would it ever break out with increased vehemence in future? 

It was fortunate for him that the new home of his childhood was admirably 
adapted to a nature like his. A spirit of peace seemed to breathe over everything 
at the Manse, and the sincerely Christian feelings of the inmates made it all 
sunshine around. His young mind seemed to have received there an inward light, 
and thus thought Bodil, who was to him the most affectionate and kindest of 
sisters: “Yes,” she said, “throughout the whole of his career as a man, will the 
love and peace he has been accustomed to here, during his childhood, retain their 
benign influence over his heart.” The old people rejoiced at his pious sentiments, 
his Bible knowledge, and his zeal in the cause of truth; he even seemed much 
inclined to become a missionary, in order to proclaim the word of God to 
benighted nations. 

The day of confirmation, which was at Michaelmas, and the first day of 
taking the Sacrament, were days of a covenant with God, God the Father — at 
whose right hand sits the Son, and with whom dwells the Holy Spirit — three, 
and yet one and the same! 

“The arrogance of mankind riots wildly!” exclaimed the old clergyman; “and 
for a time God permits evil to be victorious; but the pure light of truth is like the 
sun, which shines forth as a conqueror after days of darkness, dispelling the 
gloom, and chasing the black clouds away.” 

When Niels was a child at his home in the round tower, he used to look upon 
the Bible and the “Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” as about equally true. Now 
the tales were transferred to their proper place; the Bible was alone the Holy 
Word of truth; it stood like a mighty tree whose roots had fastened themselves in 
his heart, and amidst whose thickly-spreading boughs the voice of God was 
heard to murmur. Yes, the Bible was the Book of Books! At the Manse, the 
Scriptures were the guide of all their thoughts and actions, — thus the spiritual 
was wedded to the corporeal. And if superstition had sometimes found an 
entrance, and the Devil, with his fearful might, was dreaded as a terrible being, 
what power could he have over really pious Christians? God was their shield and 
defence; his all-seeing eye was ever upon them, his ear open to their prayers, to 
Him would they cling — to Him who, though He was so stem a judge that He 
consigned hardened sinners to that everlasting fire which was never to be 


extinguished, was yet all merciful. It was thus that Niels learned to know and 
worship that God, in whose name, through the teaching of the Son, he was to go 
forth and labour. 

The quiet, uniform life at the Manse seemed, as it was flowing on, to be 
endless, and yet on New Year’s Eve, the whole past year, on looking back, 
appeared to have glided quickly away. 

Year followed year, and the seventh year since the arrival of Niels into 
Jutland had been entered upon. “It was wonderful to think how fast the time had 
gone,” said the mother. “It was still more wonderful,” observed Bodil, “that they 
had remained together for so long a time,” 

Niels thought so too — like a dream — a very different lifetime, his early 
years in Copenhagen presented themselves to his mind; he was soon to return 
thither, to become a student! 

The time at length arrived: about the middle of September he was to go to 
Copenhagen; there where for six long years he had not been — years that had 
been devoted to improvement, and in which lay the transition-age. 

“He was now,” said his adopted mother, “to quit his peaceful home, to cross 
the wild sea again, and to enter the sinful world! Formerly he had lived there as 
an innocent child, now he returned a growing man — a weak vessel — to that 
place where the Devil roamed about like a roaring lion. But the desire of many a 
long day was now going to be accomplished; he was to become a student!” To 
become a student! 

What joy, what freedom, what importance do not these words convey to the 
youthful ear! Though, as the period approached when he was to leave all that 
was so dear to him, be found it rather a severe trial, but be did not wish his sad 
feelings to be observed, and yet one might almost have thought that Bjoef, the 
watch-dog, had remarked them, for he whined a great deal, and seemed quite 
sorrowful. Niels, who once would gladly have quitted Copenhagen solely on 
account of the dogs there, was now in tears at bidding a dog farewell. Indeed, he 
was so changed in this respect from his former self, that he even expressed the 
bold wish to take a dog with him. Herr Skjodt’s “Baldine” had four puppies, and 
one of these Niels wished to have, without reflecting that he would be thereby 
adding another dog to the myriads already in Copenhagen, and that one might 
become the progenitor of a whole race! Japetus Mollerup, however, was wise 
enough to oppose his desire; Niels would have enough to do to take care of 
himself and his books. 

All that was needful in the way of linen and woollen under-garments was 
provided for him by the good mother — nice and new they were: she strewed 
lavender among his clothes to give them a good scent; not the smallest article 


that might be of use to him was forgotten, neither white thread nor black thread, 
common needles nor darning needles, nay, even a thimble, for Niels would now 
have to sew on his own buttons when they came off. 

The old Bible was packed up for him, and “The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.” not to mention all the learned books that were to ensure his 
taking brilliant honours at college. 

Bodil and her mother wept, the maids in the kitchen and the dairy wept, the 
clergyman kissed him, as did all the rest, and the good man said, “Never forget 
the Lord’s Prayer — in it you will have a guide for life!” 

The carriage came to the door, the steamer lay at Aarhuus, and when it had 
conveyed him to Copenhagen, everything was ready for his reception there. 

Herr Svane had secured lodgings for him at the house of a worthy woman, 
Madam Jensen, in Svoerte Street; it was a good situation, in the centre of the 
town, and yet not far from the university. 

“Farewell, dear home — farewell, brown heath!” 

Now for Copenhagen. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MADAM JENSEN — MOTHER BORRE—” HIGH LIFE BELOW- 
STAIRS.” 


IT was with peculiar feelings» that Niels returned to the town where his 
childhood had been passed, yet of which, with the exception of the round tower 
and Regentsen, he knew so little; he certainly, however, knew his godfather, 
Herr Svane, and he was waiting at the Custom House to receive Niels Bryde — 
for, in future, we must give him his family name. Tall and handsome had he 
grown, said Herr Svane, high born he was, as his birth-place had been at the top 
of the tower well born every one could see that he also was. “We Copenhageners 
are very witty,” he added; “you must accustom yourself to it.” 

Herr Svane took him straight to Svoerte Street, to Madam Jensen— “the 
lonely widow,” as she called herself. 

The entrance to the student’s apartments was through the kitchen; but 
notwithstanding this unfortunate approach, they were neat and clean, and 
tolerably well furnished. 

“See, here is a curtain,” said his hostess, “and you can hang up your clothes 
behind it, so that they will not get dusty; and here is a book-case for your books; 
it is somewhat crooked, to be sure, for it was first put up in a garret, where the 
walls are never straight. Ah! I see you have a book there that would suit me,” she 
exclaimed, looking at a volume he had just laid upon the table. “The print is so 
large. I cannot read anything now but large print, for my sight has become very 
bad since I wept so much during the first years of my widowhood. I sincerely 
wish that you may never know the misery of being a widower. I have had 
opportunities of changing, my situation, to be sure, — offers have not been 
wanting — but I could not possibly run the risk of being a second time a widow. 
Oh, no!” 

Everything was now arranged in the student’s rooms; the good lady had 
brought a large oil-painting thither from her own parlour — the portrait of some 
dame of noble though unknown lineage; the lady in the old picture did not look 
very amiable, or in the best of humours: one might have fancied she was not 
over-pleased at being transferred to the lodger’s apartment; but though removed 
to it apparently to ornament it, she was, in reality, made use of to hide a large 
rent in the papering. 


The examination began, and it ended well. “Laudabilis” on all heads, even in 
mathematics, although that had been only taught by an old Jutland parson. 

But Niels Bryde had a mathematical genius. It is an erroneous idea that where 
there is much imagination there is little depth of thought; but those who advance 
this are perhaps not much endowed themselves with either. 

In one of the most confined and least airy streets of Copenhagen resided our 
student. It was very different from the Manse and the heath, where the healthy 
breeze blew over the fresh heather; but Copenhagen had its own advantages and 
pleasures. Niels liked his new companions and his student life, although his heart 
was still in his Jutland home, and this was apparent in every letter that he sent 
thither. 

Mrs. Mollerup rejoiced that Niels was intimate with Herr Svane, who was an 
elderly person, knew all the ways of the town, and would doubtless watch over 
his godson, advise and assist him; she thought it also a great advantage to Niels 
that he lodged with such a worthy woman as Madam Jansen. Everybody at the 
Manse was proud that “the son,” as he was called, had passed such an excellent 
examination, and the mother considered his proficiency in Latin as his greatest 
triumph. 

By the first vessel from Aarhuus many good things were sent to Niels, such as 
cheese, butter, &c., and Madam Jensen received the present of a nice ham for her 
kindness to him. She was indeed so kind as to impart to him all the joys and 
sorrows she had in her little household; and it was the servant-girl, Ane Sophie, 
who was the principal object of her eulogies and complaints. 

“She has not got much sense, Herr Student,” said Madam Jensen. “If I send 
her of an evening to the grocer’s, she does nothing but stare at the moon; she 
fancies it is following her, and when she comes out, she thinks it has been 
standing still waiting for her, and that it actually follows her home!” 

Madam Jansen formed a very good opinion of the student’s character and 
conduct. She pronounced him to be a well-behaved, respectable young man, who 
did not keep the fashionable late hours, but came home early, when the play was 
not unusually long. For it must be told that the first worldly pleasure which Niels 
coveted was to go to the theatre; but that was “a harmless and genteel 
amusement,” said Madam Jensen. She herself was not in the habit of going to the 
theatre. She had not once entered a playhouse since her husband’s death three 
years ago; but she had half a mind to go now. Perhaps there might one evening 
be a benefit for the family of some deceased actor, and that would be a proper 
occasion for her going; it would be a charity. It so happened that there was such 
a benefit, and she went. But she was not at all gratified, and came away before 
the representation was over. 


“There was nothing to amuse one,” she said; “they chose a very deep 
tragedy!” and truly she had sorrows enough of her own. However, she might 
have sat it out, but she was driven away by a very disagreeable person, who was 
in the same box with her; a very forward, impertinent young gentleman. “I don’t 
know if you have seen them in Jutland,” she added, “but here, at the 
apothecaries’ shops, are sold certain little cakes, called ‘Pyllemonter,’ which are 
highly scented; they are love cakes; and if a man gives them to a woman, and 
she eats them, she falls in love with him. I assure you this actually happened to a 
young lady; she only ate a couple of these Pyllemonter, given to her by a young 
man, and she fell in love with him! There sat I in the box, in my deep mourning 
dress; I was not in very good humour, either with the tragedy or my place. ‘My 
pretty lady,’ said he, ‘pray take one,’ and offered me a boxful of these little 
white cakes. I took one, but let it fall quietly, and a little after he offered me 
another, of which I also disposed in the same way; but at last he went so far as to 
press the whole boxful on me; and as I could not sit and throw them all away, I 
got up, and left him and the theatre. I would not allow myself to be deluded.” 

So Madam Jensen did not see the whole of the tragedy, and she had but little 
inclination, she said, to revisit the theatre, still she would not mind going once in 
a way, though certainly not twice a week as Niels Bryde did. However, she was 
tempted to entrust herself there another night — merely, as she declared, because 
the cheesemonger’s daughter was to make her appearance on the boards. “A 
nice-looking girl with a sweet voice; but she did not sing alone, she sang with 
several others, and exactly the same thing that they did.” Madam Jensen meant 
to say that she was a chorus-singer. 

Niels Bryde enjoyed the poetry of the drama as well as the mimic life on the 
stage, but he did not neglect his studies. Natural philosophy and astronomy were 
the sciences that interested him the most, they seemed to open undreamed-of 
treasures of thought to him; but Greek, Latin, and Hebrew were not despised. No 
cares pressed upon his mind, his adopted parents provided for all his wants; and 
he was not tormented by any of those manifold domestic annoyances of which 
Madam Jensen complained so bitterly as attendant upon her widowed state. But 
now we have become acquainted with his redoubtable hostess, we may 
accompany Niels beyond the precincts of Svoerte Street. 

Regentsen and the round tower were naturally not the two last places he 
visited. At Regentsen the same sort of free and easy life was going on as 
formerly; but among the students, there was, of course, not one to be seen whom 
he remembered in his childhood — these were spread all over the country as 
clergymen, physicians, or in the various grades of the law. But the moment he 
entered the round tower he recognised an old acquaintance; she looked scarcely 


a day older for the six years he had been absent, her sight only had become a 
little weaker; it was Mother Borre, who sold the red sugar-plums, and had sold 
her own corpse. She did not know Niels, he had grown so much; students passed 
daily, into the tower, who did not notice her. 

“You do not remember me!” exclaimed Niels; “and yet formerly you used to 
see me every day and talk to me!” 

She looked at him from top to toe, and peered inquiringly into his face, at 
length a light seemed to dawn upon her. 

“Lord bless me!” she then exclaimed; “can it be the boy Niels!” 

The name grated rather harshly on the student’s ear, but he overcame the 
momentary vexation, and shook hands with her. 

“Only think!” she cried; “how well he is dressed! and a student too! what a 
happiness for his parents in their graves!” 

She took off her spectacles, and wiped her eyes, then with the selfishness of 
old age, she began to complain that she only lived from hand to mouth, and had 
nothing to depend upon. Niels Bryde had to listen to what she paid for bread and 
butter, and peats — and lastly that she had some of the best apples, and plenty of 
nice new sweet-stuffs, which were very good for students who were always 
stooping over their books. 

The conversation was very friendly, and she found that Niels had scarcely 
become at all proud; and he was right, to a certain extent, though this will hardly 
agree with what we have further to tell. 

Up in the tower he met a young Count Spuhl, who was one of his fellow- 
students; they joined each other, and on coming down were engaged in earnest 
conversation when passing Mother Borre. As Niels did not seem to intend 
noticing her, she called out, loudly and distinctly, “Good-by, little Niels!” This 
familiar appellation embarrassed him very much, he turned crimson, and bowed 
awkwardly to her. 

“Does that old woman know you?” asked the count. 

“Yes, she knew me when I was a child,” replied Niels; “and always calls me 
‘little Niels!’ I do not grow much in her eyes.” 

They then spoke on other subjects, and separated after a little while; but Niels 
Bryde felt angry at himself — he was pained to think that from a feeling of false 
pride he had almost denied his acquaintance with Mother Borre. He remembered 
how often at home in Jutland, when he had read of Peter denying his Lord and 
Master, he had considered his conduct inconceivable as well as wicked. Yet still 
Peter had been influenced by fear and danger. He, on the contrary, only because 
he was walking with a young nobleman, had felt it disagreeable to have his 
acquaintance claimed by a poor old woman, who sold sugar-plums, as if this 


placed him in a lower station of life. He said to himself: “You appeared not to 
know her before she, as if inspired by the Lord to punish you, lifted up her voice 
and cried, ‘Good-by, little Niels!’ If you had nodded in a kind manner to her, 
you would not have deserved to be humbled — humbled! and why should it have 
humbled me?” he thought again; “there is something of a coward in me! But this 
cowardice shall be rooted out of me!” 

And he could be very determined. He resolved to watch himself more 
narrowly, and other people also. 

“And now I am going to introduce you a little into the world,” said Herr 
Svane one day to him, with a smile that showed he was in excellent spirits. “You 
must go with me to a scene of ‘ high life below-stairs.’ I am going to take you to 
visit Herr Meibum, a person of my own stamp, an old bachelor without rank or 
title; he has dabbled in various arts, been a painter, an actor, an editor; been 
betrothed, and free again, and has managed to exist notwithstanding. He has 
lately inherited a few hundred dollars, and so he is very judiciously going to give 
a grand turn-out at one of our first-rate restaurateurs. Kindred souls, slight and 
intimate acquaintances, are all invited; and as I happen both to be a kindred soul 
and an acquaintance, I may bring a guest, especially one of your calibre, 
nurtured in the ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,’ and yet a proficient in 
mathematics.” 

So Niels went to the Copenhagen party at Herr Meibum’s. 

A well-lighted staircase led to a suite of rooms, in which were blazing a 
number of candles in silver branches. At the first door stood Herr Meibum 
himself, dressed as a lady in a turban, and with beauty spots; he was the hostess, 
he said, in an affectedly soft voice. In the same dulcet tones he welcomed, and 
named by their titles, all the various individuals as they arrived, particularly a 
captain in a burgher corps, and a pair of female book-keepers; the most 
distinguished of the men was secretary to a coach-maker, and the most brilliant 
lady a jeweller’s wife, who appeared to have borrowed half the trinkets in her 
husband’s shop to adorn her head, neck, and arms. 

One of the rooms was fitted up as a theatre; two original pieces were to be 
given which had never before been performed, and which, indeed, had not been 
printed; one was by Herr Meibum, and was called “Jomfruen er Lumsk; or, 
Smaa Gryder har ogsaa OErer the other was by an anonymous person, that is to 
say, also by Herr Meibum, and was called “I Mol; or, Comala sover.” 

Punch was handed to the gentlemen, and lemonade to the ladies. The bread 
and butter was somewhat stale and hard, but Herr Meibum said, by way of 
excuse, that he had cut it all himself, and it had taken him three days to do it. 
Two violins and a flute formed quite an orchestra, the flute performer being a 


young lady, who was, of course, very interesting; but Niels did not listen much 
to the music, for he had made the acquaintance of a young painter, who took 
much pleasure in speaking about his art, and about himself. His conversation 
was quite melodramatic; we must hear it too. 

“Nature,” said he, “is always good as a study; it is always correct, but 
scarcely ever more. Genius must improve it. The great masters have done this. 
Look at sculpture; in that we have Thorwaldsen — good for his day — very 
good! — Praxiteles, good, also, for his age. The younger race, we who come, as 
it were, on the shoulders of the elder — you will admit that those borne on the 
shoulders of others are higher than those who thus bear them — we, the rising 
sons of genius, are higher than they! Our genius discerns the faults of these 
ancient masters, but we regard them with respect! I am not a sculptor myself; it 
is too cold, too limited a branch of art for me; a figure, nay, even a group, is but 
patchwork! The world displays itself in brilliant tints; we catch these: then 
comes genius, and, on a flat surface, portrays all the varieties of depth and 
shade! The globe itself, history, poetry, allegory, all become living. Marble can 
only represent attitudes; painting gives life and colour. Poetry has often to be 
conned over for hours, before one can get at its obscure meaning; painting, on 
the contrary, — 

Bah! that is worth thinking of — that is genius! That is my path!” 

At that moment the curtain rose for “Jomfruen er Lumsk.” 

“The young lady is deceitful.” and tiresome she was also, although Herr 
Meibum acted, and in his younger days he had appeared on the boards of “the 
Theatre Royal.” and had taken a part in “The Magic Flute.” subsequently also at 
a minor theatre he had sustained the character of Hamlet with much credit. At 
the end of the piece all the performers were called for, Herr Meibum three times; 
and the last time he recited some impromptu verses he had composed the 
preceding day, lauding the discriminating good taste of the public, and 
requesting indulgence for his own deficiencies; it was one fib after another, but 
that did not signify. Niels saw and heard without paying much attention to the 
histrionic efforts which were taking place. On his right hand he had Herr Svane, 
on his left he had a student, one of that peculiar class in whose world-surveying 
philosophical eyes mankind is a nonentity. 

(Ehlenschlager has introduced into one of his tragedies a warrior, who was so 
haughty that he never laughed. This sounds very well in reading, but when seen 
on the stage it appears ridiculous. Here was a type of this glum warrior, but Niels 
Bryde did not laugh, he was half overawed by the individual whom Herr Svane 
called “Solon-Diogenes,” and who occasionally condescended to utter a “good 
— very good!” 


In the interval between the two pieces, ice and jelly were handed round, but 
there was so little on the plates, that each plate looked as if it only contained the 
last remaining morsel of some almost finished portion. 

The evening was concluded by playing at proverbs, and some other games, in 
the course of which the fortunate Niels was selected by the damsel who had 
performed on the flute, to go through the “Polsk Tiggergang” with her, he 
obtained a kiss, and paid it back; it was “high life below-stairs” at that grand 


party. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ARONS’ FAMILY—” SOLON-DIOGENES” — THE JOURNEY 
ABROAD. 


NIELS BRYDE was introduced by his fellow-students to a few families who 
moved in the middling class of society; in one of these, whether it might have 
been by accident, from similarity of tastes, or any other cause, he felt himself 
most at home, and visited most frequently — this was at the house of the rich 
merchant, Arons; his son Julius was a student, along with Herr Bryde; they liked 
each other, notwithstanding that they were very differently endowed by talents 
and fortune; Julius Arons was a handsome, good-humoured, well-dressed youth, 
but not much devoted to study; indeed he had been tured back at his first 
examination. Of his three sisters he resembled most in face the youngest, Esther, 
who was between fourteen and fifteen years of age; in other respects, they were 
very different — she, as they said, was always taken up with books; nobody 
heard a word about her — nobody knew if she were in the room or not. 

It was quite the reverse with her eldest sister, Rebecca; she did not hide her 
light under a bushel, and, we cannot deny it, was a little too high upon aesthetic 
stilts, and raised to her own level her second sister, Amalie, who was only a year 
younger than her. Rebecca looked upon herself as the principal person in the 
family, undertook most of the talking, and did not spare her tongue. 

Niels Bryde was asked if he would assist Julius in his college studies: he 
agreed to the proposition, and became a frequent visitor at their pleasant house. 
Through Steen Bicheras tales the two eldest sisters knew something of Jutland, 
and they raved about the Jutland heaths, and the gipsies who frequented them. 
Herr Bryde could speak from his own knowledge on these subjects, and 
therefore his conversation became very interesting. The gipsy woman and the 
idiot child, and the Fata Morgana, quite fascinated them — so different from 
everything in Copenhagen — so very poetic! Nevertheless Amalie thought it 
would be dreadful to live where there was no theatre, and scarcely a single ball 
in the whole year; the object of her enthusiasm was an actor at the theatre royal 
— his likeness was hung up in her bedroom. 

Niels read now, as has been said, with Julius Arons; this new occupation 
procured a certain amount of pocket-money, and enabled him to go more 
frequently to the theatre, and also to purchase various books he might not 
otherwise have been able to obtain. Among these were Goethe’s works, which 


he bought on account of the celebrity of the author, and only read by bits. He 
liked the lyrical poems, and Werther, but the rest appeared to him then heavy 
and wanting in imagination. He devoured Faust through — at least the first 
volume, the second volume he thought very unconnected and far-fetched. 
However he did not at that time understand Goethe. And the Miss Arons assured 
him, that they felt greatly inclined to say “Goethe is not much of a poet!” 

“But his Mignon!” said Amalie, correcting herself, “that is charming. ‘Kennst 
Du das Land?’ “and she recited the commencement of the poem: her sister 
interrupted her with, — 

“No, Schiller! Do you remember Johannes, ‘Lebt wohl, ihr Berge?’” 

However, we must not condemn the two sisters from this little specimen of 
their conversation, for in many things they really were clever, well-informed, 
and agreeable girls. 

Of the people to whom Niels Bryde had been introduced at Herr Meibum’s 
soiree, there were only two with whom he kept up a slight acquaintance, bowing 
to them when he met them at the theatre, or in the street. One was the painter — 
the genius on the shoulders of the ancient masters — the other, “Solon- 
Diogenes,” as he was called. 

One very cold day it so happened that Niels and Solon-Diogenes had both 
gone to “Langelinie,” and by accident were standing near each other, looking at 
a ship that was frozen in; they entered into conversation, in the course of which 
Niels made use of the expression, “Our Lord up yonder.” 

“So you think he dwells up there?’ said the student, with a peculiar smile. 
“Do you really believe in Him?” 

Our young friend shuddered, he had never heard such words before. They 
were not uttered apparently in jest, and had they been so, it was a shocking jest. 

“Do you not believe in Him, then?” he exclaimed, while his heart beat 
violently. 

“T have got over all that,” replied the student, with a smile; but he turned the 
conversation to other subjects, and they parted soon after. 

Nothing, for a long time past, had made so deep an impression on Niels 
Bryde as these carelessly-spoken words: he gazed at the man as if he were a 
being lost for ever, a vassal of Hell; nevertheless, as the eye of the rattlesnake is 
said to have a fascinating power over birds, so this man seemed to possess an 
unaccountable attraction for Niels. One evening not long after, they happened to 
sit next each other in the pit at the theatre; the student informed Niels that he did 
not care for modern literature, and that he scarcely ever read any author who was 
not two thousand years old; one exception to his rule, however, he had made 
lately — he had been reading Strauss’s “Life of Jesus,” and that Niels ought to 
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read that work, as he was studying for the church— 
much,” he said. 

Without knowing anything further of the work, Niels Bryde felt convinced 
that it must be a second “Cyprianus” — unchristian, devilish. The student 
wished to lend him the book. 

The very next day it was sent to him; in its pages he saw nothing but 
audacious presumption, very different from the simple and pious faith inculcated 
on his mind from his childhood; it seemed to him that in that book he had in his 
chamber a brittle glass full of poison, nay, containing the serpent himself, who 
whispered from the tree of knowledge. He concealed the volume, no one must 
see that he had it; he felt as if he were committing a sin whenever he opened it, 
yet he had read and read on with increasing interest, and did not perceive that 
what he read had any Satanic influence over him; on the contrary, it appeared to 
him that his thoughts became clearer and more lofty; but not for the world would 
he have written home to the Manse that he was reading Strauss. 

When he returned the book, he felt an involuntary sensation of being more on 
a footing, more capable of associating with a higher order of intellects, with the 
spirits of angels or devils, to whom he, in his unenlightened state, had considered 
“Solon-Diogenes” to belong. Had that person received him with a warm 
embrace, as the superior of the convent received the young novice, it would not 
have surprised him who had shown an inclination to read the “Free-thinker’s 
Book.” 

“T have read it,” said Niels, with a look of grave signification, and the student 
received the book back with perfect indifference, merely answering, “Oh, have 
you?” No one could have shown more sangfroid had it been nothing but a 
cookery-book, or some trashy novel; yet the perusal of it had caused Niels to feel 
as if he were a castaway, as if he had eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
which was “to make one wise.” 

In the approaching summer Niels Bryde was to return for a few weeks to his 
beloved Jutland home and friends. He rejoiced in the prospect; it seemed to him 
as if half a lifetime had passed since he left them; all his dear old remembrances 
would be refreshed; would this also be the case with the simple faith of his 
childhood? As a student of divinity he might even ascend the pulpit; what 
happiness that would be to Bodil and her mother! He looked out what would be 
the lesson for the first Sunday he should be at home, he chose from it the text of 
his first sermon; but when it was written down, the discourse was not as if it had 
welled from a fresh fountain, and been the outpouring of his own individual 
sentiments; it seemed rather, that in the prospect of filling his adopted father’s 
place in the pulpit, he had borrowed his ideas and style: this would doubtless 


it would enlighten him 


please the old man; Niels hardly knew then how much he himself was changed. 
Meanwhile he felt sincere pleasure at the thought of so soon seeing his early 
friends’ and there was no less rejoicing at the Manse on account of his expected 
visit. For six long months had Niels been away! Letters indeed had frequently 
brought tidings of him; but what are letters from those we love, compared to 
their actual presence; what are written words to the free interchange of thought 
in the daily intercourse of life! 

Herr Svane had often talked of one day or other paying a visit to his old tutor 
in Jutland; there was now a good opportunity of doing so, for he could have a 
travelling companion in Niels. It was therefore agreed that they should start for 
Jutland together, in the approaching summer. There was nothing apparently to 
prevent their projected excursion, and yet it was prevented. How little reliance 
can be placed on any of our plans and resolutions, when are they not ordered by 
a higher power! One hour at the merchant’s, Herr Arons, upset the whole 
arrangement. 

An elder Herr Arons, grandfather to Julius and his sisters, a very worthy, 
kind-hearted old gentleman, who still adhered to the Jewish faith, had taken a 
great fancy for Niels Bryde, and was delighted that he had consented to be 
private tutor to his grandson, whom he had safely carried through the so much 
dreaded examination. As a reward to his grandson for the exertions he had made 
to attain the much-desired success, the old gentleman proposed that he should be 
allowed a month’s pleasure trip to Hamburg, Dresden, and Prague. He also 
proposed that Julius should ask Herr Bryde to accompany him, they would thus 
have mutual pleasure after their mutual trouble. Julius was delighted at the idea, 
and his mother, a very sensible woman — although she was somewhat blind in 
regard to her children, whom she considered super-excellent — also approved of 
the plan; for Herr Bryde was certainly a very moral young man, and it was good 
for her Julius to have such a companion. 

The proposal astonished Niels; and he was somewhat perplexed what to 
reply; it would be so very pleasant to go abroad; but it would also be delightful 
to go back to Jutland, to his home on the heath. He had so long looked forward 
to this, and pictured to himself his return thither; how much had he not to tell his 
friends there! Moreover it had been settled that Herr Svane was to accompany 
him. Modestly, but with warmth, he expressed his thanks for the great pleasure 
offered to him, of which, he said, he regretted he could not avail himself. His 
refusal made Julius still more anxious that he should accompany him; and the 
old grandfather suggested that Herr Bryde might sleep and wake upon it, before 
positively deciding against it. 


Herr Svane at once said, “Go with him to Germany! accept an offer that 
won’t be made to you every day. Perhaps you may never have another 
opportunity of seeing the world. Go, by all means! There will be a summer next 
year too, and the good old people over yonder will surely hold out beyond that 
time.” 

“Do not refuse so good an offer,” wrote the kind old clergyman, Japetus 
Mollerup. “We all long to see you, my son, but it would be a proof of silly and 
selfish affection on our part were we not to wish you rather to put off till next 
year coming over to us, than to miss all the pleasure you will have in travelling 
abroad, and without being at a shilling’s expense. There are always much 
knowledge and benefit to be derived from seeing foreign countries and customs: 
you can easily spare a month from your studies; when you return you will 
resume them with fresh vigour and increasing assiduity. Go, then, and God be 
with you!” 

The little tour in Germany was therefore decided on. The students Arons and 
Bryde embarked in the steamer for Kiel; the mother and sisters of Julius, and 
some female friends, stood on Langelinie and waved their pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Herr Svane looked out from his garret window until he saw the last faint smoke 
from the steamer in the Kjoge roads. “Now it is beginning!” he exclaimed, 
meaning sea-sickness, for the sea was very rough outside. “Now it is beginning,” 
we Say; and we are thinking of the new portion of the voyage of life on which he 
was entering. 

If good wishes and blessings could have made themselves visible in 
attendance on them, the two friends would have perceived a whole host from the 
peninsula of Jutland, from the Manse upon the heath; Bodil’s and her mother’s 
thoughts were always with them, and dwelling on the pleasure they would be 
enjoying; sometimes, too, they glanced for a moment at the dangers they might 
encounter on so long a journey. But they never dreamed of the real danger — 
the youthful temptations through which Niels must pass. It was not exactly — as 
he had once read and lectured upon — the Angel and the young Tobias who 
were upon their travels; but let us not be understood to say anything against 
Niels, nor yet against Julius Arons. 

The fire at Hamburg had caused new and handsome bouses to spring up 
round the new and old “Jungfernstieg.” Our young friends put up at the hotel 
Victoria, and were charmed at the view from the window over the basin of the 
Alster, where light gondolas were rocking, and stately swans were swimming. 
The tones of music rang from the Alster pavilion, crowds of people streamed 
along outside: it was a delightful town, there were so much life, animation, and 
novelty there. They arrived at Hamburg about dusk, and immediately hurried out 


among the crowd; later in the evening they took their places at an open window, 
with their cigars, and a glass of punch before each. The brilliant gas-lamps were 
reflected on the smooth, calm waters of the Alster basin; over near the windmill 
sparkled, in a little public garden, festoons of lamps and revolving lights; rockets 
and other fireworks arose and fell, as it were, in cascades of brilliant light. 

“Tt is like a night in an eastern country!” said Niels, and Julius talked about 
beautiful houris, while his own black eyes brightened; he was himself of an 
eastern race, and very handsome; though still littke more than a boy, the dark 
down was visible on his lip and chin; his eyebrows and hair were coal-black, his 
complexion was pink and delicate as that of a girl. 

Hamburg was so splendid and pleasant a place, that they determined to 
remain there a few days. Julius had cousins there, his mother’s nephews, rich 
young Hamburgers; and next day these young men took them to the heights at 
Blankenese; they saw villas, and a fishing village, which reminded them of the 
fishing hamlets in Zealand. Large ships were passing up and down the dark 
waters of the Elbe, and in the distance were descried the heath-clad hills of 
Hanover. Another kingdom thus lay before them, — and such always makes a 
strong impression during one’s first tour. 

As the blood runs riot in the veins while seeing the dancing girls exhibit in 
Indian temples, or in the outskirts of Paris while grisettes and students are 
whirling in voluptuous mazes, so the same sort of excitement pervades a certain 
place in Hamburg, to which we must follow our young friends. “Oh! even the 
knights of Malta would not have scrupled to enter here!” exclaimed one of the 
young cousins, when Niels started back on observing the words: “DANCING 
SALOON.” 

“When one is travelling, one ought to see the characteristics of every town,” 
he said to himself while he followed his companions without further demur. 

It was a large, splendid hall; gas-lamps were blazing; half-naked females in 
elegant attire, and fashionably-dressed young gentlemen, and old ones too, they 
saw around them; but Bacchanalian orgies were scarcely concealed by the thin 
veil of ball-room etiquette. The cousins entered immediately into the spirit of the 
evening; Julius also seemed quite at home, Niels on the contrary stood still, 
contemplating the scene, but what he thought of it could not have been guessed 
by the expression of his countenance — he felt no sympathy or participation in 
the gaiety before him, but, looked on coldly, and with a sensation of proud self- 
satisfaction. A smile played around his lips, in his heart seemed to be engraved 
these Pharisaical words, — 

“God, I thank thee, that I am not as other men are!” 

Who knows himself, who knows the hidden springs in his own heart! 


It was late at night when the friends returned to their hotel. Julius was like an 
open book, and if it were ‘not just what Bodil of the heath would have called a 
good book, it was in a flowing, exuberant style, and the youthful open- 
heartedness which was apparent in it, had something that gave it an insinuating, 
attractive power. What experience had Herr Julius not already acquired — 
experience gained even during his last school years in Copenhagen! Poor 
minister’s wife at the heath! How horrified you would have been at the friend 
and his mentor, so young, so handsome, and yet “so shockingly Versed in evil” 
as he was, with whom your Niels now associated, from whom he did not turn 
away, to whom he listened, and whom he did not lecture on sin and ungodliness! 
What was going on in the heart of Niels? There was rushing through it a strange 
whirlwind of thoughts; he seemed to have looked, in a few hours, further into the 
world, deeper into other people and into himself, than he had done in all his 
former years; his blood seemed to tingle from his strong emotions; the day had 
dawned before he fell asleep. 

And now we must leave Hamburg, and take the road to the Harz Mountains; 
there, amidst pine and birch trees, where the river precipitates itself over masses 
of rock, we must follow our travellers — high up yonder, where in former times 
the Druid-priests chanted around the holy fire, and the heathen worshippers 
danced and held their pagan rites, — the witches’ Sabbath to the believing 
Christians. 

Fran the Brocken, in charming weather, they beheld the glorious son arise, 
that golden orb in the east, which some races of mankind have worshipped as 
God himself. The whole extent of country below them seemed like a sea of 
skies, but as the sun rose higher and higher, they beheld the picture-like features 
of the landscape slowly emerging from the blue mist; first came a hill-top, then 
dark woods, then meadows and fields, until all lay in vivid distinctness, smiling 
as freshly as if created that fragrant morning, to mark a festive day in nature. 
This lovely morning hour seemed to elevate the mind, as a hymn in church 
elevates the thoughts of the pious. The travellers both felt this, they spoke of it, 
but their conversation was not so flowing as in the chapter touching Hamburg, it 
was also shorter, and ended with — a good appetite. 

The two got on exceeding well together, there was much good in Julius, and 
his friend saw and admitted this; he was so kind-hearted, so charitable, that he 
would give his last morsel to the poor, and he was the zealous defender of any 
one he thought unjustly accused; in fact, he was what people call “a fine young 
man,” so chivalrous, and with so much frankness in his manners, and, we should 
be forced to confess if the worthy mistress of the Jutland Manse asked us, a 
dangerous companion for Niels, seeing that it behoved him to take the Gospel for 


his guide. But be not afraid, good lady, your prayers and pious wishes hover like 
invisible angels around him, and they may conquer. 

The three Madonnas in the gallery of paintings at Dresden, Raphael’s, 
Holbein’s and Murillo’s, caused a good deal of argument between the friends. 
Niels declared that the youthful figure of the Virgin Mary, floating on the 
clouds, as Raphael had portrayed her, was the loveliest of them all; and next to 
it, the countenance of the infant Jesus, with its earnest, speaking eyes, in which 
lay a world of expression; the holy looks of the pious saints, and, still more, the 
matchless beauty of the cherubs — nothing finer could be conceived! Holbein’s 
Madonna looked like a middle-aged, worthy German dame, Murillo’s only 
depicted a lovely young mother. 

Julius reversed the order for the three. 

Raphael’s, he thought, was disappearing in the clouds; Holbein’s looked too 
conscious of her own importance but Murillo’s was a woman — a charming 
woman! and he pronounced his opinions, as many have done, and as many more 
will. Hamburg, the Brocken, the Madonnas, and, we must add, the railway 
journey, the first they had ever made in their lives, were the principal points of 
interest in their tour, that is to say, what their minds dwelt on most in 
remembrance. If, however, we could copy Niels Bryde’s journal, and what Julius 
called his “observations,” we should find the whole of the Saxon Switzerland, 
along with Prague and Berlin, but they could only repeat the same strains as we 
heard at Hamburg — on the Brocken, and before the Madonnas. 

We are again with the friends in Copenhagen; the pastor’s wife has got back, 
to his native country, her beloved Niels, unscathed by the dangers and 
fascinations of the world. He was again in Svcerte Street, at Madam Jensen’s, 
and she was obliged to wake him herself the first morning, because, as she said, 
Ane Sophie, the servant girl, had been confined to bed since the day before — it 
was a disease of the heart; she was betrothed to the servant lad on the ground- 
floor, and he could not leave his place till Easter. One could then have love 
affairs even in Sveerte Street! 

Niels Bryde was a frequent visitor at the house of the Arons family. “Is it to 
be Rebecca or Amalie?” inquired Herr Svane; “you must really tell me when you 
have made up your mind, or I will pester you with the question every day.” 

“Ts it the eldest or the middle one?” asked several of his college companions. 

“We have heard the news,” said Madam Jensen. “They are charming girls, 
and can easily be baptized. They will have plenty of money!” 

Little did all these people know Niels Bryde; he had no tender passions. 
Science, especially natural philosophy and astronomy, interested him, and 
occupied his thoughts more than any young girl. He studied theology diligently, 


that would lead to the goal to which his adopted parents looked forward with so 
much pleasure. But in his way of thinking, a change had taken place: the free 
opinions of modem days, and the free mode of expressing them, were 
continually undermining, one after the other, the ideas and notions which had 
grown with him at his home on the heath. He excelled in conversation, therefore 
he was seldom a silent auditor at the meetings of the students, when, with their 
cigars in their mouths, they discussed politics and spiritual matters. 

He had also become the possessor of a dog. A couple of pretty whelps had 
been brought into the world in Herr Arons’ house; Julius took one, Niels the 
other. “Hvapsen! litthke Hvaps!” said Esther, patting the lively little whelp; she 
had changed that word into Hvaps. 

“He shall be called that!” said Niels. 

Rebecca proposed rather the name “Sappho,” after the Grecian poetess; but, 
as the whelp was a gentleman, and not a lady, he retained his name of Hvaps. 
By-and-by we shall hear more about him. 

Almost every night, till near the break of day, Niels Bryde sat over his books. 
It was necessary he should do so, if he were ever to distinguish himself; for there 
was so much of what is called worldly pleasure, that drew him away from them; 
besides his college friends and general society, there were concerts and the 
theatre to visit; the money he made by a few pupils did not meet his extra 
expenses, so, as he was very conscientious, he had to give lessons for a couple of 
more hours during the day, and devote the hours of night to his own reading. 

“You may think it very wise, but it is downright folly to do this,” said Herr 
Svane. “You take the night to study, I used to take it to drive about; my passion 
formerly was to roam about the streets of Copenhagen at night.” 

“And what pleasure could you find in that?” asked Niels. 

“Oh! to drive about the streets between midnight and early morning was 
something quite original as a whim, and whim was my hobby in those days. 
Now I prefer lying comfortably in my bed. At that time I took fancies about the 
streets. Storm Street always reminded me of the rolling of drums, the din of 
battle, &c., &c. How much sorrow I felt sure existed in Hyskenstroecte, where 
the middle-aged German shopmen lived; they never married, but lived frugally 
and poorly. Often did I think that Cupid himself lived in that street, for Cupid 
was a bachelor as far as I knew. In the story of Psyche there is no mention of a 
priest; yes, I often thought of Love in Hysken-stroede!” 

And there was more truth in what he said than Niels thought. Hyskenstroede 
had once actually been for Herr Svane the scene of hopes and sorrows; that was 
now his secret; and who has not a secret! Niels Bryde had one at that moment, it 
was that he was reading Feuerbach’s “Ueber Philosophie und Christenthum.” 


In the approaching summer his dear adopted parents and Bodil were to 
receive his long-promised visit; the healthy, regular life, and fresh country air 
would do him good; the gun should again be made serviceable; the exciting 
pleasures of the chase again enjoyed; Herr Svane would go with him — it was 
an old agreement. 

But when the time to commence the journey arrived, Herr Svane was in one 
of his dark humours, and preferred, as he declared, remaining in his own den. 

“T won’t let you off,” said Niels. “The voyage and all the novelty over there 
will put you in good spirits. You who are so susceptible of the sunshine of life.” 

“And never know it in reality!” he replied. “My dwelling is not on the sunny 
side in the world! With me it is as with certain houses which are so placed in a 
street that they never have any sunshine except by reflection; it only glances on 
them from their neighbours’ white houses and shining glass window-panes; from 
these gleam a brighter day, a sort of painted sunshine, without warmth, into the 
chambers. That is now my fate, yet it is ridiculous enough, how often I can 
imagine that I dwell upon the sunny side.” 

Niels Bryde soon found that there was nothing for it but to go alone — but no 
— Hvaps accompanied him; little did the animal know what was to befall him, 
and what a master he had! 

The weather was fine; the sea, if not as placid as a lake, was not rough, but 
there was a fresh wind, and the current caused a little motion. Two or three 
ladies, with one gentleman of their party, sat with halfclosed eyes, and 
complained of the rocking of the steamer and the “high waves,” as they called 
them, and were quite sure that they would soon become higher, and that there 
would be a storm — they had already found out how ill people can be on the 
wild ocean. 

The Painter, the Genius “on the shoulders,” was also on board; he began to 
hold forth in the same interesting strain that he had done at Herr Meibum’s. He 
defined Genius. “What was it? Froth! Genius is what few have. A peculiar 
possession, which cannot be lent; which” — he turned very pale, and became 
sick and silent. He and Niels Bryde did not open their mouths to each other the 
rest of the way. 

When passing Sarnso, Hvaps fell overboard; Niels perceived this, and begged 
the steersman and the captain to stop the steamer, it was his dear dog, and it 
would be drowned. Hvaps was then swimming close by. 

[TO BE OR NOT TO BE TEXT] 

“We cannot stop the ship for the sake of a dog,” was their reply. 

“But you can for the sake of a man!” cried Niels Bryde angrily, and in a 
moment he had sprung overboard, and was swimming towards his dog. 


The ship was now stopped, and, dripping with water, they were both taken on 
board. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE NEW MONTANUS. 


THERE was great joy at the Manse; from the drawingroom to the kitchen it rang 
— “Our son is coming home again!” It was Niels’ first visit since he had gone to 
Copenhagen to become a student. 

“Now he is packing up,” said the good mother, the evening before he was to 
embark. “Now he is rejoicing! Ah, well! he won’t get much rest to-night! What 
if he should oversleep himself in the morning, and lose his passage! But they 
will surely call him in time!” She could have called him in time, for she was 
right early awake, thinking of him, and praying for him. The clock struck six; 
she seized her husband by the arm, and woke him up. “How can you sleep!” she 
exclaimed; “the ship is sailing now.” 

“What ship?” said the clergyman, starting up. “Why the steamer to be sure. 
Our Niels is now on his way from Copenhagen.” 

Her thoughts were only with him. The whole day she accompanied him in 
imagination on his voyage and subsequent journey, yet she was busy both in the 
parlour and the kitchen. Bodil was equally delighted at his return home, but she 
did not speak so much about it. Flowers from the heath she had brought to adorn 
his room, and all the little treasures of his childhood were displayed in their old 
places; her own new Bible she had laid upon the table. 

It became late in the evening — very late; “but it was a good long way for the 
horses to come,” said the minister; “Niels could scarcely arrive before eleven 
o’clock.” Soon after the sound of carriage-wheels was heard — the watch-dog 
barked — and Niels Bryde was once more in the home of his childhood. Then 
came embraces, questions, narratives. It was midnight already. The old 
gentleman retired to his couch, and advised the rest of the party to do the same, 
as Niels must be very tired. 

The next day was quite a festival day — they would all be such! Around him 
was nothing but peace, happiness, and love. Niels felt himself almost bewildered 
by the affection with which he was received, and his heart throbbed with 
pleasure when he glanced at the dear eyes which gazed on him with so much 
delight. It appeared to him as if only a rich dream lay between the past and the 
present time; all here was so unchanged: but he was changed — in development 
of mind, in freedom of thought, in knowledge of the world he had advanced 
much. All tending to good, he hoped. 


Bodil had never been to Copenhagen; to her that place had always seemed 
one of the greatest cities in the world, until Niels’ letters from Hamburg, 
Dresden, and Berlin arrived; but her ideas still dwelt with most pleasure on the 
metropolis of Denmark. How much he had to tell her about student-life, the 
theatres, society — especially the luxury that was to be found at the merchant’s 
house. Bodil saw in Rebecca and Amalie, from his description of them, true 
women of the world. She felt most interested in “the child.” — the quiet, 
studious little Esther. 

The contrast seemed very great to Niels between the stirring scenes and 
numerous associates he had so recently left in Copenhagen, and the quiet and 
seclusion of the Jutland heath. The change from the one to the other had been so 
very sudden, and could not have been accomplished so speedily but for the 
power of steam. Remarking upon this led the conversation to steam-boats, 
railroads, electro-magnetism, and the many wonderful powers with which we are 
now all familiar, but which were there at that time in their infancy. 

“These are the miracles of modem days!” exclaimed Niels. 

“Do you call them such?” cried old Japetus; “but they are only the work of 
man! Do not bestow a holy title on them.” 

“How far will mankind carry all this?” said Bodil, “and to what will it all 
lead?” 

“When the first balloon appeared, it was also asked, ‘Of what use will it be?’ 
and Franklin answered the question with another, ‘Of what use may the newborn 
babe become?’ Mankind advances in our time with giant strides; in every 
thousand years there comes a century, in which is distinctly to be observed a vast 
onward movement — in such a century we live.” 

Thus in the quiet hours, while they sat in the lonely Manse, Niels Bryde 
became a true apostle of knowledge; he spread out before them the map of 
nature from the spider’s flimsy web up to the hosts of stars that gem the sky; he 
explained the various new projects, some of them already carried out, in which 
man would almost seem to tread upon the territory of the Creator; he spoke of 
balloons, Daguerreotypes, photographs; showed God in nature, without actually 
using that expression — God’s grandeur he called it. He conversed with much 
animation, and he was not deficient in eloquence; he felt that he could express 
his thoughts without reserve, and the little circle who listened to them of course 
required nothing else. 

“You have come home almost a second Erasmus Montanus!” said Japetus 
Mollerup. 

“But here on the heath, people do not believe as ‘upon the hill,’ that the earth 
is flat,’ he replied; “they are wiser, they would not let Montanus suffer 


wrongfully. I look upon it as a tragedy, that Holberg-like comedy, that 
misjudging of those by whom he was surrounded; and the most tragic part is, 
that he was at last obliged to bow before ignorance, and murder truth by 
admitting that the earth was flat! After this admission one can only think of him 
as a poor wretch, and can take no more interest in him. The tragic then only 
remains in the spectacle thus given of the world’s stupidity.” 

“You might just have done the same, Niels, had you been in his place,” said 
Japetus Mollerup. 

“No, he would not!” said Bodil, with a degree of warmth which was not 
displeasing to her brother. 

“No!” he added, laughing, “truth is God, and one should not give it up for any 
price. Our strength lies in our will.” 

And Niels had a will. 

“May not the active development of the times lead to placing too much 
dependance on the material world?” said Japetus Mollerup, after he had been 
apparently buried for a few minutes in reflection; “all is done now only for 
worldly utility. Everything is carried on by machinery. A restlessness, a disquiet 
has taken possession of mankind, which makes them to be continually looking 
on external matters, instead of ever turning their thoughts inwardly for self 
examination.” 

“The poetry of life will be banished,” said Bodil. 

“On the contrary, it will come forth under new forms,” replied Niels; “and we 
are every day tending to that. National poetry will always be valued. Here in the 
north this is especially seen in the case of OEhlenschlager, though he is not 
northern enough; Grundtvig is more so, but he wants OEhlenschlager’s creative 
spirit. This last-named poet has not, however, moulded all his characters out of 
the Sagas’ marble blocks; had he done this, perhaps he would not either have 
made such a favourable impression upon the multitude, for whom freer times 
have greater charms. His tragedies are no more northern, than Orientalists would 
find his Aladdin oriental. 

Bodil looked with surprise and displeasure at her brother, that he could so 
boldly, and with so much decision dare to utter such opinions respecting a poet 
whom she, and every one in the kingdom, regarded with admiration, affection, 
and gratitude! Were these the sentiments of the youth of the present day? 

“Our present times demand another style of poetical composition, than the 
peculiarly Northern,” replied Niels: “the old Gods are dead; the heathen and the 
heroic ages are past; their times are not ours, and our poets should seek in their 
creations to paint for us with all the force of spirit and truth, the age in which we 
live. When we read the old Sagas, they unroll for us the annals of bygone pagan 


days, but their heroes appear somewhat differently from what they do in the 
fancied description of our modern Scalds; these take but the old armour, or garb, 
and equip their own contemporaries in it: it is our language they speak, with a 
slight sprinkling of the old idioms; we think we see the old Gods and heroes and 
ancient times — 


‘Better, grander, it may be, 
But ah! it is not them we see!’ 


Genius can, indeed, portray a character whose interest shall be imperishable: 
this Shakespeare has done in his Hamlet; but that was not a creation from you 
almost fabulous days. Hamlet is nearer than the Sagas. If the heroes and beauties 
of the olden time could see themselves as represented in our tragedies they 
would not know themselves, any more than the grandees who are personated by 
puppets in our hand-organs could recognise themselves.” 

However much there was of singularity and of youthful presumption in the 
criticism, old Japetus Mollerup had listened to it with interest; it was Niels who 
had been speaking, and he was pleased to find that he could express his ideas so 
well. Old people are generally pleased with what they fancy the superiority of 
those they have brought up. It is a tribute to themselves. 

In Bodil’s mind, though she did not say anything of it, there were some 
misgivings awakened in regard to poetry; she had formed opinions of her own, 
but she was a good deal struck with what Niels said, and listened with attention 
to it. 

In the evening the skies were extremely clear, and innumerable stars shone in 
the expansive vault of heaven. Bodil stood with her brother at an open door 
leading to the garden, and the bright firmament above with its hosts of worlds 
afforded subject for their conversation. It might have been supposed that Niels 
Bryde was most anxious to show off his knowledge: perhaps he was so to a 
certain extent, but it must also be allowed that he was penetrated and excited by 
all the glories he had heard and read so much about. 

“What Infinity!” exclaimed Bodil. 

“Greater than thought can grasp!” said Niels, “Call to mind the swallow’s 
flight, and think that the stormy wind rushes faster than it, and that the sound of 
our voices travels again twenty times faster than the wind; and what is that to the 
movement of our earth, which revolves yet ninety times faster around the sun! 
But two thousand times faster still descend the rays of the sun to us, A cannon- 
ball, always in equal motion, would take twenty-five years to come from the sun 
to the earth, yet a ray of the sun reaches us in eight minutes!” 


“How is that known?” asked Bodil, involuntarily clasping her hands. “Who 
could measure the distance — who could count the minutes?” 

“The mind of man!” replied her brother. “The sun is nearer us than those four 
stars you see shining yonder; one of their rays would take about seven years on 
its way down to us. The most distant star in the milky way is five hundred times 
further off than the nearest, and light, which, as I tell you, travels forty-two 
thousand miles in a second, takes from the furthest star our telescopes can 
discover, fifteen hundred years to reach us.” 

Bodil drooped her head, and seemed overcome by the magnitude of the 
subject; but her brother’s eye kindled, and his voice became clearer and more 
sonorous. 

“A thousand years must elapse before light can arrive from one extremity of 
the milky way to the other, and there are astronomers who affirm that in the 
visible heavens there are many milky ways, whose light would take more than a 
million of years on its passage to us; and remember what I mentioned respecting 
the rapidity of light — forty-two thousand miles in a second!” 

“T cannot imagine it! The infinity appears to me inconceivable — 
inconceivable like God! How grand! How magnificent! — and yet it causes me a 
sensation of dread, for how must I dwindle into nothingness, — I, who am only 
an atom of dust in the eye of that God who lives and moves amidst this 
boundless space!” 

Venus was the only planet Bodil knew and could find; her brother told her 
that it was also the only planet which seemed to have been known to the 
ancients, and that Homer had celebrated it in song. He told her of its clear, 
transparent atmosphere, its hills that were six times higher than earth’s highest 
mountains, Dhawalagiri and Chimborazo, described how long and how brightly 
the summits of the hills up there must shine, until our earth arose, which is a nine 
times larger, and nine times more brilliant evening star to Venus than it is to us. 
“And therefore, probably, their poets up yonder call our globe a land of light!” 

He pointed out Jupiter to her, which looks so small to us, and yet is the largest 
of all the planets; he told her that its atmosphere is like the earth’s liquid masses, 
its skies solid substances, and that whilst the four seasons there are as long as 
three of our years, its rotation is only two hours. 

Bodil listened as children listen to fairy tales, but with entire belief — though 
she could not realise all this immensity, this vast infinity. Why might not, upon 
these globes, God’s creation be different from us? Even this idea was fraught 
with wonder. She heard that, whilst in the planet Mercury light and heat were 
seven times greater than on our earth, everything in Uranus, even the air, was 
always under our freezing point; that the clearest noonday hour there is scarcely 


as light as our starry nights; at a distance of four hundred millions of miles from 
the sun does it revolve in the heavens, surrounded by its satellites and a ring, 
shining in appearance to us, but dark to the inhabitants of that world. 

“All this has been minutely examined, and is accurately calculated!” 

“And living beings everywhere!” exclaimed Bodil, almost giddy with the 
thought. “Beings in the image of God!” 

“There is life in a drop of water,” said her brother. “And that in these vast 
heavenly bodies there should be nothing living, that nothing with a spiritual 
essence should exist there, is not to be believed! But what they are, that is 
beyond our ken. We only know that the beings who dwell in these worlds must 
be very differently organised from ourselves, especially those in the comets. 
Their path lies now, so close to the sun, that heat becomes in them some 
thousand times stronger than in glowing hot iron with us, and now they are so far 
from the sun, that the comet’s atmosphere is as cold as ice itself. What 
inhabitants of our earth would be able to withstand such changes; what eyes, 
constituted as ours are, could endure such a flood of light, to be succeeded by 
such black gloom, that our darkest nights compared to it would seem like 
twilight?” 

“And at some period such a comet must come in contact with our earth!” 
exclaimed Bodil; “and that will be the judgment day!” She stopped suddenly, 
then added, in a moment, “Does not the Bible foretell this? But whence shall it 
come, and how? Does man also know that?” 

“They know it from Him who created them, who rules his creations, and lays 
down laws that sound even from dead bodies. Thus far, but no further. That law 
pervades all. Quick as thought, though the comet’s course may be, it will recede 
from the atmospheres which surround other globes. The old belief that there are 
monsters in the air, as there are whales and sea-serpents in the ocean, is 
exploded. Astronomy has discovered the comet’s paths — beholds them in their 
vaporous envelopment, which they lose as they approach the sun, and which 
then adheres to them as a luminous train.” 

“Were I a man,” cried Bodil, “I think I should become crazy in my search 
after knowledge; and there is no science so grand, so glorious, as astronomy! 
How happy you are to be able to study it!” she added. 

“That, however, is not the knowledge for which I thirst,” replied her brother 
gravely; and there was something of sadness in his tones. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE IDIOT CHILD—” BARESKE ALAKO.” 


BODIL and Nids were crossing the heath together towards the low copse-wood, 
Hvaps, with his glossy brown coat, and light as a deer, was gambolling around 
them, rejoiced at being their companion; such said his speaking hazel eyes and 
the wagging of his tail, which is so useful an appendage to dogs in expressing 
their emotions. 

“A beautiful dog he is!” said Niels Bryde, “and was I to have let him die, 
become food for the fishes! No, no, he shall jump about and amuse himself a 
little longer in this bright world.” 

“His life might have cost us yours, though! Springing as you did into the sea, 
you might have been lost under the paddles of the steamer.” 

“No, I sprang out behind them; I can very well sustain myself a quarter of an 
hour in a calm sea such as that was; I knew they would not let a man drown; they 
dared not — at such a moment one does not reflect — one acts; and I was 
determined to save Hvaps.” 

“How much sense dogs seem to possess, more really than some human 
beings! It is strange to think that such a creature is only to exist in this life. It 
feels gratitude and affection, and has many good qualities; all this is more than 
mere instinct!” 

“Who promises and assures you more immortality than that dog?” asked her 
brother, with a smile. 

“My undying soul does! Religion and the Bible do!” 

“And you are firm in your belief?” 

“T have never doubted. I am certain that I shall rise again from the dead.” 

“As what? That is the question. In this world all go into the earth and come 
forth under new forms, but not as you picture to yourself; no, far otherwise! 
There is an endless circulation going on. Chemistry shows us that the same 
materials are to be found in all created things, and that these, in their 
compositions, manifest this power, and become either a stone, a plant, or an 
animal, which, when it has fulfilled its destination here, is dissolved and returns 
its matter again.” 

“And the soul returns to God who gave it,” said Bodil. “Your great learning 
cannot overthrow truth.” 


“Tt is an arrogance peculiar to us men to determine that we shall surely live 
for ever, and endowed with thought and intelligence. What right have we to this 
endless life? Is it due to our wisdom — to our superiority? Remember the ant- 
hill! You yourself gave me the first lesson about the wisdom of these small 
insects, and that the little hillock was not a clump of earth without plan and use. 
And look at the bees; did they not know, long before mathematics were dreamed 
of, that the hexagon is the form which, being added together, takes the least 
room; and have they not always thus built their thousands of cells?” Bodil 
looked earnestly at him. “You are right, and yet not quite right. The animals 
were endowed from their creation with all those instincts which, during their 
short lives, would contribute to their good here; mankind, on the contrary, 
increases in knowledge from century to century.” 

“How high do you suppose we soar above the Egyptians and the Indians?” 
said her brother. “We have all the same wants as the animals, are all composed 
of the same materials.” 

“Oh, you and your materials! You would turn us into mere machines! You 
say things that you do not mean; you want, with your vast learning, to show how 
much superior you are to me; but in our faith, I hope we stand as equals.” 

“In that you stand higher than I do; nay, higher than truth — you wander into 
the realms of superstition!” So saying, he stopped and looked about him. 

Hvaps pricked up his ears, held in his breath, and, bounding away to a little 
hillock formed of uprooted heather, he barked loudly. They approached the 
place, and, strangely enough, the last word Niels Bryde had pronounced, 
“superstition,” might, for any others than the two in question, have easily at that 
moment exerted its influence. 

In a sort of nest in the ground lay or stood an extraordinary-looking imp, in a 
blue garment; a tattered red handkerchief was bound round its waist, and a red 
“Nix’s cap” was on its large, ill-shapen head; small dark eyes glared from a 
reddish-brown face, around which the black hair hung in matted heaps: the 
creature uttered a discordant cry. 

“What is it?” exclaimed Niels Bryde. 

“Can it be a human being?” said Bodil. 

“Yes! a bit of a man!” replied a voice, close by. “It is my little knaspert, sdlle 
veivan!” and up from amidst the broom and the bushes arose, with apparent 
difficulty, a tall, large-boned woman. Niels recollected her; it was the gipsy with 
her idiot child; the poor wasted mockery of a human being she had laid in a hole 
amidst the turf and heather, while she “parched a little corn.” She had been stung 
in her foot by some vicious reptile; the part had swelled, and was very painful; 
she had put wet earth round it, which she fancied would do it good, but there was 


a sickly look in her brown face, and an expression of suffering in her eyes; and 
when she tried to walk, her swollen foot seemed incapable of bearing her. 

“You cannot remain here upon the heath,” said Niels Bryde; “come to the 
Manse; to be sure it is a long way for you to go, but we will assist you.” 

She said she had spent many a night among the heather; but she began, when 
she observed their sympathy, to speak more in the dialect of the country, without 
interlarding it so much with her own language. Within doors or without were 
much the same to her in general, she gave them to understand; but at present she 
would prefer to be under shelter, as the cold attacked her limbs so much. 

“Can the child walk?” asked Niels Bryde. 

“Alas!” said the woman, “he is worse off than myself! He is mulo in the feet; 
he will never recover the use of them; I must be his legs. I am used to this.” 

The woman could scarcely support herself, much less carry the boy; 
nevertheless she begged them to fasten her “knaspert” upon her back, and said 
she would try to hobble after them; it would be dry in the barn, and she would 
sleep comfortably there; she perceived that there would be a heavy fall of rain in 
the night. 

It was impossible for her to carry the child, so Niels Bryde took him up in his 
arms. 

“He is very heavy,” said he. 

“There is plenty of stuff in him,” said the woman, though he is but small for a 
boy of ten years old.” 

His body was no larger than that of a child of four years of age. The idiot boy 
fixed his dark, glittering eyes upon Niels, and perceiving that he was not going 
to hurt him, he closed them, and fell asleep. 

The woman limped on as well as she could, but at a little distance from the 
house she dropped down, incapable of going any further. Bodil ran on to procure 
assistance, and to order vinegar-and-water; the woman was taken to a room near 
the stables, in which harnesses were kept, an old feather bed was laid under her, 
her foot was bathed and bandaged up, and this Samaritan work being finished, 
one of the servant girls set about feeding the child, who was supplied with stir 
about and milk — he could not feed himself — and when all this was done, the 
brother and sister left the room and its humble occupants. 

It happened that on the following day the musician Grethe came to the 
Manse, and, like the Troubadours of Provence, she brought her harmonica with 
her; she also brought her second cousin, “little Karen,” who had got an excellent 
place at the Judge’s house, where she had at first taken service as a mere child. 
In her childish days Karen had been quite a romp, but she had become by 
degrees very sedate — latterly, indeed, almost melancholy. Sadness does not 


belong to youth, and would soon pass off. In order to enliven her she was sent 
away for a holiday, and came with her relative to the Manse. Everybody liked 
little Karen; but chatty or merry she never was. 

They went to see the suffering gipsy woman; while Karen fed the helpless 
child, Grethe took up her harmonica, and played on it. The music seemed to 
please the boy; he looked much surprised, smiled, and uttered a kind of joyful 
chuckle. 

“He laughs, my Grumsling!” cried the gipsy. There is a wonderful sound in 
that tjeiko. Where did you get it?” 

“T have had it for many years; it was a heritage. It is my comfort and delight; I 
can even amuse myself with this when I am ill in bed. Perhaps it may also amuse 
you,” she added; and she played several airs. One might certainly have been 
tempted to believe that there truly lay virtue in its tones. The gipsy woman 
became more talkative and lively; and old Grethe was charmed with the good 
effect of her instrument. “It can be heard far away on the heath; it is like a kind 
friend that can speak pleasantly to me. You don’t speak half so much, little 
Karen,” she said, turning, in jest, to her young cousin. “You are too grave; it is 
not right. We will have something gay now.” And she played a lively air. 

Some time after, the gipsy came limping into the kitchen; the swelling in her 
foot had gone down; the fever had left her. The servants spoke to her about the 
wandering, idle life she led, and of the changeling she carried about with her. 
“He was nothing but an elf,” they said, “put in place of her child.” 

“He has his father’s eyes!” cried the woman, in a language they could 
understand. She then told them that she intended to leave the country soon, to 
meet her husband, who, like herself, was of the pure blood. In Bohemia and 
Wallachia he had been a great chief, and had several people under his command 
— many more than any nobleman in Jutland; but he was put in prison, for no 
fault, in Austria, while she and her sick “knaspert” came to the north, where she 
was born on the border of the woods near Ma-Krokone. Yes, she had been here 
before, and she knew the language. 

All listened to her eagerly; the dairy-maid expressed the horror she would feel 
in roving about like a wild bird, without a roof over her head; and the musician 
Grethe played a song she knew, about “a castle in Austria,’ which made the 
gipsy almost frantic. 

Little Karen was obliged to go away early, in order to be at home in good 
time, and old Grethe determined to accompany her part of the way. She looked 
for her harmonica, which she had laid upon a shelf between two large 
earthenware jars, but it was no longer there. — 


“T have not got it,” said the gipsy woman, you may search me!” and she lifted 
her garments somewhat high, to the dismay of the servant girls. 

“Tt must have been put out of the way for safety’s sake,” said Niels Bryde, 
and every corner was searched in vain. — 

Little Karen became as pale as a corpse and quite ill — poor Grethe had more 
than one trouble on her hands. Karen, however, soon recovered, but the 
harmonica was not found. 

At the dawn of day the gipsy took her departure with her Grumsling, she 
passed the musician Grethe’s house; the poor woman had not slept the whole 
night, she missed so much her dearest treasure, it was life to her as well as bread. 
She stood in her doorway, and looking at the gipsy, she cried, in a voice 
trembling with emotion— “Did you take it? Oh give it back to me! It is my child 
— my only comfort. I played it to amuse your little one, and to soothe you. Act 
like a Christian to me — do not carry away the only thing I value!” 

The gipsy looked at her with a sort of grin. Though she was but a puro, she 
said, it was not her habit to purra. She placed the child on the ground, raised 
herself to her height, and swore, that if the stolen article were found upon her, 
she was willing to rot in snurren. She would not hold the child while she took the 
oath. 

When she had reached a good way over the heath, she sat herself down, and 
unloosed the idiot child’s legs which had been bound up together, along with an 
article wrapped up in a piece of rag; she drew this forth, looked sharply over the 
heath on all sides, smiled, and taking off the tattered covering, held up the 
harmonica! It had not been about her, but fastened to the child, and where no one 
would think of looking — wrapped up with its withered legs. She touched the 
harmonica, it gave a sound that startled her for a moment — she soon, however, 
drew better tones from it, she laughed, and the child looked pleased. She kissed 
her child, and played again for him; but looking up suddenly she saw Hvaps, the 
dog, standing beside her, with his eyes fixed on her. In a moment she had hid the 
harmonica in the long heather, pretending to play the flute with her mouth, and 
commenced a sort of song that she thought resembled the tones of the 
harmonica; she plucked a few stalks of the heather, to mark the place where she 
had deposited the instrument, higher and higher she raised her voice — looked 
around to see if any one were approaching, and soon perceived Niels Bryde, who 
had left the Manse even earlier than she had done, as he was going out for a 
day’s sport. He approached her, and she recommenced her imitation of the 
harmonica. 

“We are playing upon that instrument,” she said as Niels stood before her—” 
Was it not so it sounded?” 


“A little better,” he replied; “where have you put it?”—” Where is the stolen 
treasure?” 

“Poor me!” she exclaimed. “Why should a miserable creature like me accuse 
myself unjustly? you will find nothing?” That was all he could understand of her 
harangue, for she soon fell into her unknown language. She attempted to pat 
Hvaps, but he growled and moved away from her. Niels gave the dog a sign to 
find and bring the hidden instrument, and he immediately began to sniff about. 

“You deserve a good sound flogging, you vile creature?” cried Niels, “is it 
thus you repay hospitality? do you not know that you have taken what is much 
more valuable than a lamb or a goose? for that you have taken the harmonica I 
am convinced — a poor aged woman’s dearest possession, her only means of 
support! It is here! I heard it sound, you imitated it badly! and look yonder, 
Hvaps is searching among the heather — he will show us the stolen treasure.” 

The harmonica was found. A push against the gipsy’s shoulder, and a 
scornful “Begone!” was all the punishment he bestowed on her, with these 
additional words — 

“Never make your appearance again at the Manse, while J am there — or you 
shall have a taste of my riding whip. The minister himself is not to be trifled 
with, and the magistrate does not live very far from us.” 

The gipsy grinned, and fixed her dark wild eyes disdainfully on him, but she 
did not utter a word. That sneering smile, however, and that look provoked Niels 
Bryde. 

“You laugh!” he cried; “take care! I shall teach you what it is to take away a 
poor person’s only treasure.” 

No one could take anything from her, she said, with a look of scornful 
defiance; she had nothing that he or anybody could deprive her of. 

Niels understood what she said. A sudden thought struck him. 

“The dearest and best you have — your only treasure I will take!” and he 
seized her child, took it up in his arms, threw his gun over his shoulder, and 
started. 

“My Grumsling!” shrieked the woman, and she stretched out her hands, 
endeavouring to get back her child. He pushed her off, she cast on him a look 
like that of an angry wild bird on finding itself made captive, and muttered in a 
hoarse voice, — 

“Rakk dero!” Her eyes and Niels Bryde’s met, it seemed as if they 
understood each other’s inflexible character. She threw herself on the ground, 
and boiling with anger, he strode away. The unconscious child laid his head 
heavily on his shoulder. 


When he had proceeded a little way, his burden became rather oppressive, he 
stopped, and looked round — no gipsy was to be seen — nothing but the wide, 
solitary heath! What could have become of her — was she there still, or had she 
gone further off? Had he erred in supposing that she would on no account give 
up her child, but would soon come to reclaim it? Was she going to resign his 
little captive “Take care!” to him? It was a nice present of game to bring home 
truly! He looked at the “Grumsling” which at that moment opened its dark 
glassy eyes and fixed them on him. He then remembered his horrid dream, how 
this hobgoblin had, in it, encircled him with its bat-like wings, and almost 
squeezed him to death. He shuddered. He gazed with horror and disgust on the 
creature under whose weight he was toiling along. He was about to put his 
burden down, but the reflection that this was just what the mother expected, 
prevented him from doing so. He was resolved to conquer his disagreeable 
feelings, and not let himself be influenced by a mere dream. She would surely 
come by-and-by — her maternal love would compel her to follow him! He went 
quickly on, and soon reached the garden of the Manse. 

Bodil was just going out by the little wicket-gate, and gazed with amazement 
and dismay at her brother; he explained the circumstances to her, and after she 
had sighed at his impetuosity, she smiled and shook hands with him. Bodil 
thought, as he did, that the gipsy woman would come for her child, but she 
added, “I hope she may not come during the night, and do some mischief here at 
the Manse. She belongs to a revengeful, evil-minded race. We must be on our 
guard.” She determined not to mention the matter immediately to her parents. 

“You do not surely suppose that the woman would think of setting fire to the 
Manse?” exclaimed Niels. 

“We are in the hands of God!” replied Bodil, though with a degree of 
uneasiness, which she did not express, she carried the idiot child to her own 
room. 

Hour after hour passed, but no gipsy made her appearance. After dinner Bodil 
confided the affair to her mother, who was very much vexed that Niels should 
have brought such bad luck upon the house. The cows would no longer be 
allowed to give milk; the horses would get the staggers and the glanders; and as 
to the family themselves, indeed, every one at the Manse, it was frightful to 
think what might not happen. 

Bodil had to employ all her eloquence, to quote passages from the Bible, and 
finally to assure her mother of her own and Niels’ conviction that the gipsy 
would not desert her child. 

At length the good lady, who never placed her own opinion in opposition to 
those of her husband and children, allowed herself to be somewhat comforted, 


and promised not to say a word yet of the matter to the clergyman or to any one 
else at the Manse. 

Niels regretted that he had been so carried away by his impetuosity; but he 
would not admit this to any one. He haunted the garden, spying about in all 
comers; Bodil undertook to convey the harmonica back to old Grethe, and set off 
to her house, for this purpose, in the afternoon. 

The door was locked; no sound was heard inside, it seemed as if all there 
were still as death. Bodil knocked, but no one answered. She then took the 
harmonica, and played a few notes on it, under the window. Louder and louder 
she played, at last she saw a face at the window. It was Grethe, who, as she said, 
had thrown herself on her bed in her grief. Her joy at recovering her beloved 
instrument was great; she kissed it again and again. 

“My little singing-bird, my own harmonica! Oh, young lady, how happy you 
have made a poor old woman! Where was it? who found it?” 

And Bodil told her that the gipsy had stolen it, and that Niels had taken it 
from her on the heath. 

It was late at night, all the people at the Manse were in bed, and yet nothing 
had been seen or heard of the gipsy woman. Was it possible that she could really 
be glad to get rid of her burden? The “Grumsling” had eaten and drank 
plentifully; he was now asleep, and was snoring frightfully, with a sort of rattle 
in his throat, in poor Bodil’s chamber. It was a very disagreeable occurrence 
altogether; what would the night bring? 

Imagination triumphed over Neils’ sober-mindedness for a moment, as 
completely as the phantom of his dream had overcome him; but he soon 
recovered his usual self-possession. “One has eyes and ears,” he said: “I shall 
soon drive such a fiend away from this house! “He searched under his gun, and 
drew forth a weapon of defence, which looked like a stick: there was not much 
chance of his sleeping that night. 

All was still on the outside of the house, but after midnight the dog began to 
make a noise. Niels opened his window; though it was bright moonlight he could 
see nothing stirring, yet the dog continued to growl. Niels went out, armed with 
his weapon; he searched the garden and the field; all was hushed and still, only 
the scream of a bird was heard in the distance. He saw that there was a light in 
Bodil’s chamber — she therefore was also unable to sleep. Had the gipsy woman 
shown herself at that moment his hasty temper would have broken out again; but 
he remained more than an hour watching without seeing any one. 

Bodil had lain down half undressed; she could not sleep, she could not help 
gazing at the idiot child, who being now awake, lay with his eyes open staring at 
her; he looked like an old man, not like a child. She sprang up at length, dressed 


herself, and went out into the garden; day had already begun to dawn, Niels had 
just returned to his room. Bodil went as far as the fence, and there, close to the 
outside, crouching beneath a willow tree, she beheld the gipsy woman. 

“Lady!” she said, almost in a whisper, “speak low; be merciful to a poor 
creature like me!” She clasped her hands, and looked with beseeching eyes at 
her; “you have my child — this is not a place for him. Oh, give him back to me! 
I am now so used to it that I cannot move unless I have that burden to carry. 

He is like my foot that was hurt — however painful it might be; I could not 
let it be cut off.” 

This was all Bodil could make out of what she said; for she spoke in very low 
tones; and used many words belonging to some strange language. 

“Yes, yes!” said Bodil, in an equally-subdued voice; her heart beat fast — she 
beckoned to the woman. “You shall have him — my brother knew you would 
come for him; he only wished to let you feel what it was for poor old Grethe to 
lose what she valued so much.” 

Bodil then went in, took up the elfish-looking child, wrapped something 
warm round him, got some bread and ham, and soon rejoined the gipsy, who 
joyfully received her child, kissed him, strapped him on her back, and with 
thanks and sparkling eyes took her way north-east, towards the wood. Whither 
was she going? But the day before she had directed her course from the Manse 
towards the heath. Were her wanderings without any plan — uncertain as from 
what point the wind will blow? No. During the few minutes that sleep had 
overcome her anxieties the night before, a dream or fancy had again conjured up 
to her something as found and won — something that had been the cause of her 
coming to this country where she was born. At the appointed time, straight as the 
flight of birds of passage, but in her case at the interval of years, she came to the 
place which a dream, or a trick of the imagination, pointed out to her; she alone 
— it had been imparted to her — was to find that, which would be able to 
destroy the power of the witchcraft under which her unfortunate child laboured. 

In the now mutilated wood near Silkeborg, through which at that time a road 
led to the westward, stood then a remarkable old tree: the common people called 
it MA-KROKONE, a name bestowed on it, because in its shape it somewhat 
resembled a human being, large at the roots, a little higher up narrower, like legs, 
above that again an extremely thick trunk, near the top of which stretched out 
two large boughs, like arms, the whole crowned with a lofty mass of leaves. The 
shepherds sought shelter under it in bad weather; and formerly, when the country 
round was uninhabited, travellers often made it their halting-place, sometimes 
even their night-quarters. Maren-Krokone, or Ma-Krokone, as it was generally 


called, formed a very good refuge. A number of persons might remain dry under 
its thick foliage, even during a torrent of rain. 

Thither was the gipsy going, it was her birth-place, there, had perhaps been 
lost, and possibly might be found, the treasure she sought — more to her than all 
the gold, Peer the gold-digger never succeeded in obtaining. There, or in Dybdal, 
it might, it must be, found; she had heard this from her madrum, who was of 
unmixed gipsy blood, a true daughter of the race from the Himalaya Mountains. 

It is only of late years, since the languages and literature of India have 
become better known, that it has been ascertained that these wandering races are 
the descendants of an Eastern people, and that their language is derived from the 
most comprehensive of all languages — the Sanscrit. From the Himalayas, from 
the plains watered by the Ganges, came these tribes, expelled by the Hindoos, 
and more despised among them than their lowest caste. They went forth from the 
province of Assam, whose name is even now preserved among them, in a 
tradition respecting the town of Assas in their native land Assyria. The only 
religious belief that this unfortunate race possess, is, that they will return thither, 
led by Alako. Baro Devel — the great God, sent into this world in the form of a 
man; his son Alako, to reveal and write the law, and when that was 
accomplished, he ascended again to his kingdom, the moon, whither he calls the 
dead. Alako’s image is that of a man standing upright, holding in his right hand a 
pen, in his left a sword; engraved on a stone about the size of a man’s clenched 
hand, and called Bareske Alako — it was kept by every great gipsy chief. 

One of these images of their God had the gipsy woman’s mother possessed 
and guarded with care; but she had lost it at the time of her daughter’s birth, 
either under Ma-Krokone’s verdant roof, or at Dybdal, and had never found it 
since. 

She was a true madrum, with gold coins in her hair, a knife in her belt, and 
with more than sulphur and assafcetida in her pocket; there lay the stone with 
Alako’s image. She and her husband came from the westward; they had slept the 
night before at a lonely house on the heath at Dybdal; she felt ill, but thought she 
would be able to reach some friends more to the east, who had made an 
appointment to meet them. She was not able, however, to get beyond the old 
tree, Ma-Krokone, and under its spreading boughs her child was born. The skies 
were gloomy — the foliage of the tree thick, and the night extremely dark; when 
she sought Alako’s image, that heavy stone she always carried about with her, it 
was gone! She was much agitated and frightened; her husband kindled a large 
fire, that lighted up even the recesses of the wood, and searched all around for it 
— nowhere was it to he seen. She wished to return that very night to the house 
which they had recently left, but she was unable to walk. Next day, however, 


they set out on their return, her new-born babe hanging upon her back — it was 
a long, fatiguing journey for her. The air seemed very sultry when they emerged 
from the wood, and on gaining the brow of the hill, they saw smoke issuing from 
the heather, and perceived that below, at Dybdal, the heath was on fire — the 
flames came rushing forward — made a leap as it were, and set fire to the 
juniper hushes, which in a moment were in a blaze. The fire raged over the 
whole place where stood the solitary house to which the gipsy pair were 
returning. In the dusk it looked as if the entire valley were burning, and such 
would have been the case, had not a morass arrested the progress of the fire on 
one side, and the sandhills afforded no food for it on the other. The thick smoke 
rolled far on, the advancing flames drove back before them heath cocks, hares, 
and all the wild denizens of the moor, as well as the couple who had been so 
wearily trudging on. The common people in that neighbourhood were ill- 
disposed towards the gipsies, as the “madrum” had often said; they attacked the 
two wanderers furiously, insisted on it that they were the cause of the calamity, 
and had set the heather on fire, and they beat the poor gipsy man so unmercifully 
that he died under their ill-usage. His wife, with her new-born infant, was thrown 
into the jail at Viborg, where she was imprisoned a year and a day, though 
perfectly innocent of the crime imputed to her. AH this was related by her 
mother to the gipsy who carried about her idiot child. When her mother was 
permitted to leave Viborg, she went first to Ma-Krokone, the old tree, and from 
thence through the wood, and over the hills to Dybdal, to the well-remembered 
lonely house, but could not find the sacred image she sought for. She then left 
Denmark for ever, but she travelled like a grand lady, she said. Her road lay 
westward through the sandy plains near the sea; there she took up with some 
jugglers, who had monkeys and a camel — high on this animal she and her child 
were mounted, amidst the baggage and monkeys, while they travelled to the 
sound of drums and trumpets. The camel proceeded slowly through the deep 
sand. Her daughter grew up, she had the mother’s brilliant eyes and dark hair; 
she found a lover, and took him as her companion for life. The mother and 
daughter did not see each other for many years; at length, after the birth of her 
miserable “Grumsling,” who looked as if he would always be afflicted, she met 
her mother on the banks of the river Danube, beneath the walnut-trees; and 
madrum spoke to her about the lost Bareske Alaka, about Ma-Krokone, and all 
that we have just related; she described to her minutely the situation of the 
places, and the road she was to travel, till at last they seemed familiar to her. A 
dream increased her hope of help for her “knaspert she took her way to Jutland, 
to the plains of Silkeborg and the SOndre-wood. Ma-Krokone stood there still, 
but the upper part of it had fallen; there remained, however, the trunk, the feet, 


and the outstretched arms, which even yet afforded shelter to shepherds and 
wayfarers. But neither here, nor in Dybdal, was to be found what the gipsy 
sought. She had spent, on her first arrival, a year and a day in this 
neighbourhood; she had now retumed to it for the third time. 

During the violence of a storm, the tree had lost its two spreading boughs, and 
without arms now stood Ma-Krokone, a strange mis-shapen spectre of a tree. 
With diligence and hope she searched for the lost treasure, and dug deeper and 
deeper into the ground, in vain! Here it certainly had not been lost. Dybdal was 
the place to look for it, and there it had been found many years before. On the 
very day that she stole the musician Grethe’s harmonica, she was near it, she 
could have given her what she sought, and would have given it, had she known 
what value the wretched woman attached to it. Little Karen, who was so 
melancholy, came from Dybdal, from the poor-house there; when quite a child 
she had found the dark stone with the curious engraving. Her mother said it was 
a magic stone, and that there was good luck in finding such. For years it had lain 
in her box, but the gipsy did not see that in her sleeping dreams, or waking 
visions. 

She dug a half-circle round the tree, took up and examined every stone she 
found, whilst the “Grumsling” sat amidst a heap of fallen leaves which she had 
gathered together to make a couch for him. He was cross and in bad humour, 
whimpering and screaming (and he excelled in these accomplishments) until the 
shrill cry of a wild bird over-head silenced him. He looked up with a half- 
frightened glance, as a cat looks when she is about to steal anything; but the 
gipsy woman searched on, as we know in vain! 


CHAPTER XI. 


DISPUTES AT HOME — SILKEBORG IS BEING BUILT. 


“How helpless, how miserable is not that poor child!” exclaimed Bodil, pitying 
with all her heart the unfortunate gipsy, and her living burden. Such a dreadful 
fate would be enough to destroy the mother, were it not for the wonderful 
strength of maternal love.” 

“Tt is a natural impulse,” said Niels, “and is not less observable among the 
brute creation than among human beings. The hen will fight to protect her 
chickens: the very earwig, if her young are driven away from her, will gather 
them round her again. It is instinct, one of the principal wheels which impel the 
machinery! You look at me in surprise, but, believe me, it is nothing else. It is by 
the union of the materials, that the whole work of art arises.” 

“T do not understand you,” said Bodil, “and I have no wish to enter into such 
a subject.” 

“But you shall understand me,” said Niels. “It is proper that you should know 
something of a subject with which all enlightened human beings ought to be 
acquainted.” And he began to tell her of several vegetable matters which would 
not unite or blend with each other. “The four peculiar elements of life are 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid.” 

“Tt is very possible,” said Bodil, interrupting him, with a smile. “I, however, 
do not comprehend all this. You have become terribly learned, and I never can be 
that!” She did not wish to continue the conversation, but he was determined that 
she should listen to him; there was something very alluring, certainly, in his 
eloquence, and in the matter, so new to her, which formed his subject. He spoke 
of the evolutions that were always going on in nature, told her how the earthy 
portions which chemistry had been the means of discovering in plants, afforded 
in them nourishment which again formed food for man, all stood in need of 
warmth, which set the machinery in motion; but the component parts, when 
dissolved, returned again whence they came.” 

“And the spirit to God!” said Bodil. 

“To the infinite whole, the Godhead’s plenitude,” cried Niels, “that old Pan, 
whom the Greeks believed would be the last, the survivor of the other gods! 

“What impious trash are you talking?” said, in a stern, loud voice, old Japetus 
Mollerup, who had entered the room unperceived, and had overheard the last 
part of the conversation. “Open not the door to the devil, or he will enter in a 


moment with all his train of evil!” He knit his brows, as he looked at Niels, and 
went away. 

But on the same evening the conversation was renewed between Niels and 
Bodil: she was much distressed, her brother’s way of talking had made a painful 
impression on her mind. She was most anxious to construe what he had said into 
a mere boyish desire to evince great wisdom and learning, and therefore, when 
they were sitting again alone, and he rushed, as it were, back to their interrupted 
conversation, she could not prevent herself from observing, — 

“You have said much to-day that has made me very uneasy, but perhaps I 
may not have understood you. It seemed to me as if you meant that God had 
vanished from the entire creation.” 

“Tt is just through the creation that we come to Him,” said her brother. 

“So it is, and through revelation! But I am not capable of reasoning on this 
subject, nor indeed of expressing myself properly. My heart requires and longs 
for a God who is near to me, and can hear me. Your sciences place Him at such a 
distance from me, that He seems to vanish entirely. You, who are destined to 
announce the will of the Almighty, and expound it to mankind, should take care 
of the will-o’- the-wisp of science; such as will lead you towards, and plunge 
you into, the bottomless gulf. The wisdom of this world, and the kingdom of 
heaven, it is my belief, are opposed to each other, and one must attach one’s self 
to the one or the other.” 

“T believe, on the contrary, that they are very amicable neighbouring 
kingdoms; they are not at war with each other, but their narrow-minded border 
inhabitants are, because they want true enlightenment. Let us only seek to find 
truth, and having found it, hold it fast; then all old myths and old stories will sink 
into their proper place.” 

“What I fear is, that in your quest for what you call the truth, you are going a 
sinful way, not exactly befitting one who is to be a clergyman. If you think as 
you are speaking now, you will do much harm, and be looked on with contempt 
by many. You dare not ascend the pulpit.” 

“T have been reflecting on this myself,” said Niels, with a smile. “Your 
thoughts and mine are pretty much the same.” 

“The God whom your adopted science would present to me is idealess!” 
exclaimed Bodil; “too great for me to cling to. My nature seeks the living God 
— my Saviour — with eyes for me and this world — with ears for my joys and 
SOITOWS.” 

Bodil thought she perceived a new element in her brother’s character — the 
love of teazing; for she was inclined to ascribe to this, rather than to any other 
cause, his strange mode of speaking. With a hard, unsparing hand, it appeared to 


her he attacked all that she considered holy and unassailable; and doubtless there 
is in us human beings often something like demoniacal power; that is to say, the 
bad predominates sometimes over the good; vainglory, ingratitude, and want of 
forbearance are the principal evidences of this. Niels loved his sister, and valued 
her understanding, and the goodness of her heart, and yet it was just to her, 
heedless of the pain he occasioned her, that he poured out what was agitating his 
own mind. When old Japetus Mollerup was present, this sort of conversation was 
always avoided; but it was impossible that the tone which now pervaded his 
young mind should not, on some occasion or other, betray itself in words. 

“You have picked up some strange modes of expression, Niels,” said the old 
minister. “You should wean yourself from them!” After such remarks and 
remonstrances, Niels generally either remained silent, or left the room. These 
little scenes became of more frequent recurrence, and poor Bodil had to listen to 
Niels’ complaints. 

“It was going too far — he was no longer a child — and had not ‘Ollebréd’s 
patience ‘ to bear with everything. The world was not flat, and he was not 
Montanus the Second.” Tears would stand in Bodil’s eyes; she perceived, and 
felt to her sorrow, how different her father’s and Niels’ opinions were. Ah, too 
different! But Niels might and must give way to the old man. 

Everything comes to a climax, and thus did things here. Strauss’s book about 
Jesus happened to be named; and when the old clergyman, who did not know the 
work, called it “abominably sinful,” Niels replied mildly, but decidedly, and 
gave it as his opinion, that the holiest subject might bear discussion. 

“No!” exclaimed the old man, raising his voice angrily, and starting up, while 
a deep flush overspread his cheeks. He added, after a moment, in a somewhat 
lower tone, “At least no one shall speak thus in my house, and I am master 
here.” 

Bodil looked much distressed, and her mother trembled in every limb; she 
had seldom seen her husband so excited. 

The next day a conversation took place between him and Niels. 

“I have perceived by many things, you have wandered from the old- 
established truth and opinions, and are carried away by the current. I know that 
you belong to the new times, and I to the old; but there is one thing which in all 
times is, and will remain, the same — and that is the kingdom of truth, and 
where is that to be found more pure and holy than in religious knowledge? The 
knowledge that will be a treasure to us here and hereafter is to be found in the 
Bible, but that book, I have observed, you seldom refer to now. The arrogance of 
learning has crept over you, Master Niels.” 


“There is certainly nothing, that I know,” replied Niels, “that contains greater 
treasures for us all than the Bible; in it are thoughts for all times and all 
mankind, so clearly, so beautifully expressed; it is living poetry!” 

“Poetry!” cried the old clergyman. 

“By poetry I do not mean merely words that rhyme, but those which tell upon 
the heart in the midst of joy, of sorrow, or of fear.” 

“Do you dare to doubt that one single word in the New Testament is not our 
Lord’s; that the Old Testament was not prompted by the Almighty?” 

“T know that Christ himself wrote nothing. We have everything through his 
disciples; but I am convinced that they could, and did, declare the truth. The 
occurrences themselves, indeed, are alike, as told by all, but each relates them in 
his own peculiar way; among the Evangelists the same truths shine, forth, but 
they are variously represented; each Evangelist impresses his relation of events 
with something of his own especial feelings, — should we therefore deny that 
there is anything of human addition, we must pronounce that the Gospel itself is 
capable of being variously rendered.” 

“You read it according to your own fashion: perhaps religion must shape 
itself to meet your convenience; be distilled and compounded to suit your taste 
and pleasure, forsooth!” 

“The holy truths of religion are incapable of being changed or tampered 
with,” said Niels, in an earnest tone, and with a reverential manner. “In that 
which is of most importance, in the main point, we agree; every one who seeks a 
knowledge of the true faith will, by its effect, assure himself of its divinity.” 

“What is of most importance — what is the main point?” cried the old man, 
wrathfully. “Not a letter in the Bible dare be tampered with or cast to the earth” 
— he stopped. There was a sort of battle going on in his own mind; and daring 
this pause Niels began to speak as if he were challenged, or compelled to explain 
himself. 

“T know well that nothing in the Bible dare be construed differently to its 
meaning, when that is distinctly expressed; but things are said, even though in 
themselves insignificant, which cannot be verified: the four corners of the earth 
could not be described as a globe, any more than its foundation ought to be 
spoken of when it is hovering freely in the air. The fastness of the heavens is 
also an inadmissible expression. There is much which can only be received as 
figurative; for instance, that the Almighty, in boundless space, sits upon a throne 
— that is but an Oriental mode of describing power and grandeur! 

“Copernicus demonstrates to us that Joshua spoke figuratively. Could the sun 
and moon have stood still at the same time in the heavens, as is there written, it 
would have been an operation, as if one had thrust one’s hand into a piece of 


machinery and stopped one of the wheels which set it in motion; disorder and 
destruction would have been the consequence.” 

“He who bids celestial globes to roll in space might well be able to arrest the 
course of one of these atoms!” replied the old man. “Learning fades away, the 
wisdom of one age is opposed by the wisdom of another, but the holy scriptures 
have never changed, and those who are inspired by God can never doubt! What 
has taken possession of you, Niels? Does it never occur to you, that with such 
thoughts as yours, with your belief, you never can, you never dare become the 
expounder of the word of God? As sure as I live,” continued the old man, rising 
up, his glowing cheeks and kindling eyes, and every feature of his face, 
exhibiting affliction and anger, “if you do not become a very different man I 
must, and I will, when you are ordained, and presume to ascend the pulpit, go 
forward, and before the whole assembled congregation demand of you, in the 
triune Godhead’s name, if you have repented and forsaken your present ideas, 
and believe in the holy scriptures, and all that appertains to the true faith.” 

“T will never become a liar; had I been inclined to be one, this conversation 
would not have taken place,” said Niels, with a degree of vehemence that 
exasperated the old man still more. 

“You had better go and be an army surgeon!” said Japetus Mollerup. “Chop 
away at the body or mend it if you can; that is of more importance, doubtless, 
than what concerns the soul. You are not a Christian, and cannot preach that- 
gospel in which you but half believe!” 

“Since we have come thus far,” said Niels, in a full, firm voice, “I will speak 
out; I cannot, I will not, acting according to my own honest convictions, vouch 
for the necessity of those forms that seem to me by no means essential, though to 
the multitude they appear so, who again ought to place confidence in me. We 
look at the same stars, I believe, but through different telescopes, therefore we 
would appear to be looking at different objects; even to the left eye, the same 
star seems to be in a different position to that which to the right eye it appears to 
occupy.” 

“All that is nothing to the purpose,” said the old clergyman, “and I will not 
listen to such profane words; they are not suitable either to my age or my 
profession!” 

He left the room thereupon; Niels remaining standing, with a smile on his 
lips, but it cannot be denied with a painful sensation at his heart; he felt that 
cordiality between him and the old pastor was at an end. 

So warm a discussion of their respective opinions and principles did not often 
take place; but freedom and friendliness of intercourse were no longer possible. 
There was disunion in that home where heretofore confidence and affection had 


reigned, and Bodil was the one who seemed to feel the change most deeply. It 
was a source of sincere grief to her, that her brother had given up the idea of 
becoming a clergyman. 

“Only in consequence of a few hasty words can you really cast so much good, 
so many blessings from you, and afflict your old friends, my father and mother, 
so much?” 

“T cannot do otherwise,” he replied, impetuously, “and I am glad that there 
has been a clear explanation, and that everything is now decided in my own 
mind. I am casting away nothing whose roots are imbedded in the truth. ‘If thy 
right hand offend thee, cut it off’ in the body, as well as in the spirit, this is done 
to ensure certain advantages. I have read about a freebooter of former days, who 
promised his men, as they were approaching a country he wished to conquer, 
that he whose hand should first touch the grass there, should be put in possession 
of the beautiful strip of land before them; and the rovers rowed more lustily, and 
vied with each other whose boat should first make the land; then one of the 
pirates seized his war-axe in haste, chopped off his left hand, and cast it over the 
heads of the other men; the hand fell on the grass, of course touching it first; and 
the conquered land was assigned to him. The comparison may not be a good one, 
but you will understand me; to conquer and be the winner there, where I am 
going, I can cast from me the nearest, the most valued!” 

“No, you are actuated by passion, by impulse; it was this that made you 
spring into the sea and risk your life to save your dog; it was the same 
disposition that made you bring the gipsy’s child to our house....” 

“No, it was by my own cool, free-will that I saved the dog,” he cried, 
interrupting her, “and I deliberately resolved on punishing the gipsy woman; I 
was riot wrong, she had to humble herself! There is something within me which 
says—’ So AND SO IS RIGHT V and I will hearken to that voice; it is the 
Infinite within me, the spark, the gas-flame that expires when the machine ceases 
to work, but holds it in motion until the pivot is worn out, and the whole stops at 
once!” 

Niels Bryde soon after left his home. His father and he parted in painful 
silence; the mother wept, and Bodil stole from the house, met him at a little 
distance from it, and bade him kindly farewell. Niels smiled and nodded — 
Hvaps looked boldly around, and settled himself between his master’s feet. 

The coachman had to deliver some letters from the Manse at old Avlsgaard, 
down by Aalevoerket, where Herr Skjodt lived; the horses were to get some 
water and provender there, which detained them some little time. Niels Bryde 
entered the principal building, which used always to be called “The Palace.” In 
the large hall there, he found about a hundred people — masons and carpenters 


and other workmen, who were sitting about as best they could on baskets and 
barrels, eating their dinner — jugs and bottles stood on the floor. A large paper 
manufactory was about to be established there. Nobody contemplated then that 
this building would give rise to a considerable town, and new life at the hitherto 
solitary heath. This was the year 1844. Almost as quickly as the towns of 
America do, did this youngest Danish city spring up, whilst a new life of doubt 
and mental struggles commenced for Niels Bryde. 

The workmen rose and returned to their labour, Niels seated himself in the 
carriage, and whilst the carpenters’ hammers were resounding, where habitations 
were so soon to arise, the postilion’s whip cracked— “forwards!” 


CHAPTER XIl. 


THE LETTER — THE CHAMBERLAIN’S DOG — HERR SVANE. 


IT was in the early days of October — the month when Nature displays her most 
varied tints with us here in the North. The woods shone in red and yellow, as if 
every tree were laden with ripe apples and pears. The cinnabar-red and brownish 
yellow leaves fell one by one, as human beings fall beneath the blast of death; 
none know how suddenly, how soon, or by what process snatched away. In its 
many-coloured garb, and in earnest thought, as it were, stood the year, like 
Jephtha’s daughter, who went forth in her richest attire to die. Over the extensive 
heath, and the ploughed fields as seen beneath the glowing rays of the setting 
sun, there seemed to be spread a spider’s gossamer web, but spun out to a mile in 
length: this veil was cast over the whole surface of the ground, and looking 
through the dazzling light which seemed to float above it, what object met the 
eye? The white walls of the Manse seemed tinted with a rosy hue by the 
departing rays of the sun, and it stood there, looking so peaceful, so inviting, in 
strong contrast to the wide heath, with its forgotten kings’ and heroes’ graves. 
The gloom, the sadness, if we may use the expression, which seemed to steal 
over the whole landscape, when the sun had sunk, harmonized well with the 
feelings of the inmates of that once happy home. 

Reader! Have you ever heard of the Rose of Hell, from whose mouldy-gray 
leaves exhale sickness, ill-temper, envy, and hatred? Each leaf contains within 
itself complete power. Evil spirits pluck them in the stormy night — fly with 
them over towns and country — and every leaf, as it falls and touches the 
ground, puts forth its malignant might. Such a leaf had been borne hither to the 
home of kindness and cordiality; such a leaf the old minister fancied was placed 
in his hand in the shape of a letter from Niels, from him whom he had rescued 
from misery and destitution, to whom he had accorded a son’s place at his 
hearth, whom he had worked for, relied upon, and endeavoured to inspire with 
hope and faith in God! The letter certainly showed that its writer bore all that in 
his recollection — and it conveyed in warm terms the expression of his gratitude 
and affection; nevertheless it gave the clergyman to understand that he was 
determined to take his own way, that — according to old Japetus— “he rated his 
own judgment higher than God’s.” The old lady wept, and Bodil entreated, 
though more with looks than words, that her father would not be so much 
irritated against Niels. 


“Oh, that cleverness — that cleverness!” groaned the minister’s worthy wife. 
“Tt is not always a blessing — blessed rather are the simple-minded!” 

“And he from whom I expected so much comfort!” exclaimed Japetus; “those 
budding talents which I so rejoiced to see in his boyish years, to what are they 
not tending? To fruit that can never ripen in the sunshine of the Lord!” 

“The blackthorn,” said Bodil, “puts forth its blossoms early, but its fruit 
remains the whole summer and harvest without ripening, and yet its time comes; 
in winter, when the frost is sharp, when ice and snow are on the ground, it 
ripens.” 

“But becomes hard and bitter,” replied Japetus. 

“Tt is pressed and fermented, and eventually becomes a pleasant wine,” said 
Bodil. 

“You seek to excuse him, a kindness on your part he does not deserve. Full 
seven weeks have passed since he left us, yet it is only now that he has taken the 
trouble of sending us a letter — and what a sinful offensive letter! Did you not 
write to him the very week after he left us! and I know that your affectionate 
heart would be apparent in every word of your letter. He is the child of arrogance 
— the child of the devil!” and the old man’s lips quivered as he spoke. 

“No, father, no!” cried Bodil, who, though she felt that Niels had not behaved 
well towards his aged friend and herself, still remembered every affectionate 
word, every action that betrayed good feeling, even the slightest, during, the 
months and years they had lived together. An uncommon disposition, such as 
she had perceived in her adopted brother, must evince itself in a peculiar 
manner. 

“The prodigal son will come back,” said her mother, “but Niels turns away 
from his Bible, and refuses to be guided by its precepts!” 

“He is very young, and you yourself have said, father, that in the world there 
are currents of good and evil passing through the heart of man. All will ‘ become 
clear to him by-and-by. We know his hasty, impetuous temper, but we also know 
that, at bottom, he is good and amiable, you know this — my mother knows this! 
Believe me he will repent, when he allows himself time for reflection.” 

“There are no signs of repentance in his letter!” said Japetus. “There is perfect 
self-satisfaction, and he seems quite in earnest; but his wisdom and knowledge 
are only of this world. They are derived from the Antichrist, if not from Satan 
himself.” 

“Lord Jesus!” exclaimed the old lady, while she made the sign of the cross, 
and bowed her head. 

The letter referred to was, as has been told, the first communication from 
Niels since his departure from the Manse; it was addressed to the old clergyman, 


and expressed the deepest gratitude for the constant kindness shown him — a 
poor boy, the child of total strangers. But it declared, in very decided terms, that 
his knowledge of his own character, and his conscience, forbade his entering the 
church. For more than a month he had been diligently inquiring into, and 
weighing what the Established Church and his fellow Christians would require 
of him, he had taken time for strict self-examination — had struggled with his 
own feelings — and had finally come to the conclusion that the course he was 
now pursuing was the only one he could or ought to adopt. 

Amidst the various passages in this letter, there was one which made a most 
painful impression upon old Japetus; it ran thus: — 

“One of the most important doctrines in the Bible, is that of original sin. 
Science shows me, that before the creation of mankind, death was in the world 
— death did not enter through the sin of man; the chapters of Genesis and the 
different formations of the earth are at variance in the tale they tell. Human 
beings wrote Genesis, the power of nature speaks in geological knowledge. The 
theory of original sin is then confuted; and there is not so much presumptuous 
arrogance in my mind as to permit the belief, when I know our world is but a 
perishable atom in the vast space of creation, that God should just select this 
little spot to descend upon, and assume our form, and clothe himself in our flesh, 
to become visible to human eyes.” 

Again and again did the old clergyman peruse these audacious lines; his 
cheeks glowed as if with fever, tears started to his eyes. Niels Bryde stood before 
him as the Antichrist — as a scoffing spirit reclaimed by the unquenchable fire, 
and in the enraged feeling of his pious soul he exclaimed, 

“Could not He who has created wonders in a drop of water, who has taught 
wisdom to the ant, and has formed veins, muscles, and nerves, in the minute 
proboscis of a fly — could not He add to these miraculous works by assuming to 
himself limbs and garments, and becoming visible to human eyes? might not He 
descend to this atom which is called Earth? Unfortunate Niels! You hold in 
higher estimation the wisdom of man than the wisdom of the Almighty! The 
rocks and soil of the earth’s various formations speak with a more authoritative 
voice in their silence to you, than the everlasting, the living word — that was 
from all eternity! Deluded boy! Self-sufficient spirit! Vainglorious! 





“What are all things here below 

Which the world paints in hues so bright? 
They are but shadows, and false light, 
But bubbles bursting on the sight, 

They are but ashes, dust, and blight; 


Vain glory all — we know! 
Vain glory all — we know 


The waning-moon cast her pale beams over the silent heath, it was midnight, 
yet Bodil had not retired to rest; the long unsnuffed wick was flaring in the 
candle, but she saw it not, she was sitting with her held leaning against the 
window-frame, whilst in the mirror of her saddened soul appeared the image of 
her brother — of him who was upon the wrong road. Softly, as the orb of 
Heaven shed her declining light over the solitary heath, stole into her thoughts a 
verse of Ingemann: 


“ —_ For the sinful soul appeal! 
If the Saviour would none that are sinners receive, 
Then thyself excluded might kneel!” 


And in full confidence in prayer she raised her thoughts to God; when again 
they returned to the things of this world, Bodil hurried to her desk, and took out 
her writing materials. She trimmed her candle, and sat down to write. Heavy 
tears rushed into her eyes and rolled down her cheeks, one dropped upon what 
she had been writing — she bowed her head lower — the pen fell from her hand 
— the letter was not finished that night; she could not find room for all the deep 
sorrow of her heart. 

Have you ever heard of the Rose of Heaven, whose snow-white leaves waft 
life and health, peace, mildness, and affection? Every leaf is fraught with 
blessings, and as the angels kiss them and scatter them over the earth, wherever 
they fall virtue is called into existence. The letter she had written, upon which 
her tears had fallen, finished, and sent the next day, was such a leaf! 

From the same blue vault above as over the heath near Bodil, shone the pale 
clear moon over the empty streets of Copenhagen, where, it being midnight, only 
at distant intervals a solitary lamp was seen to glimmer; for the watchmen had 
extinguished the street lamps by order of the magistrates; train-oil was dear, and 
moonlight was a good and a cheap substitute for it. The watchmen were all 
awake now, for a solitary Lais in “the Northern Athens,” as Copenhagen is 
called, hovered like the little fairy with the wooden shoe, around the corner; a 
small dog was barking angrily, outside of a house, and his bark seemed to say, 
“Can I get in through the keyhole? There is not a fraction of common-sense 
among you within there! How can I ring when the bell is so far above the reach 
of any dog? You know very well who I am! The lady of the house waits upon 
me, and she is the master here; and has the gold key herself.” 


“Tt is the chamberlain’s dog,” said the watchman, looking up to some one, 
who had called out in much displeasure from a window. 

“Give the beast a good thump on the head! One can get no sleep for his 
confounded barking!” 

“T can’t help that,” replied the watchman. “It belongs to the chamberlain — it 
is shut out. I have rung more than once from it — but nobody will stir.” 

“Tt belongs to the chamberlain!” said Herr Svane, laughing ironically. He was 
just passing with his godson, Niels Bryde — they had been at a party together, 
and were returning home. “One must not find fault with so distinguished a dog, 
or both he and his noble family will bite.” Herr Svane was in one of his gay 
humours — one of those humours that made him young among the young. 

“Be quiet!” had Niels Bryde roared to the dog; but the creature did not seem 
inclined to obey the command; on the contrary, he showed his independence, 
and answered in his own way. “I would like to know if the animal is still barking 
at the house, or if he has turned his wrath against us. What can he mean?” 

“Nothing at all favourable to us!” said Herr Svane; “I can quite understand 
him; I can put myself in his place, fancy myself a dog, and a petted dog, 
belonging to a family of distinction! You may well believe that he looks down 
upon everybody; upon you and me included; upon all who are merely called — 
men. We are certainly peculiar creatures, not appertaining to his race. He knows, 
of course, from his puppy-learning, that mankind was not made until the whole 
world, with all other living things, were created. Nothing more was absolutely 
necessary — but there was still a sort of a being to be created for sport — a kind 
of a puppet over the whole — and then came man. ‘What a being!’ exclaimed all 
the other creatures that had existed before. ‘What sort of an animal is this man? 
He is neither a brute nor an angel. But he has certainly a good deal of quickness 
of apprehension, for he has learned much from all of us. The beaver has taught 
him how to build houses, the ant and the bee how to model well-ordered 
communities; but he cannot quite equal them. Mankind are always inventing 
new schemes to better themselves — we have everything we require born with 
us. Wonderful resources they have; but I do not believe that the eagle would give 
his eyes for their best spectacles! They think much of their sense in choosing 
habitations for themselves, yet the stork would never find a home, had he not 
more than they have. And what have they? Nothing but self-conceit! They call 
themselves ‘the lords of the creation!’ yet a carriage-horse can run away with a 
whole family of human beings, and destroy them!’” 

Niels laughed, and suggested that Herr Svane ought to write a book, to be 
entitled “Dog-life from a higher point of view.” Therein mankind might be made 


to dance like absurd puppets, while only the wrong side of them was seen. The 
time for originals was past. 

“Past!” exclaimed Herr Svane. “No; they have but put on dominos, and so 
they look alike. Mingle among them, draw the domino aside, and you will admit 
that, at least, every tenth person is a fit character for a comedy. I can point them 
out to you — can find them in a circle in which you mix yourself. You shall 
have them brought to you free of all expense — only keep yourself ready!” 

As they thus chatted, they had arrived at a short distance from Herr Svane’s 
home, had reached Garni-sonspladsen, which then was no better than a slough. 
Large heaps of stones lay there in all directions; low frameworks of buildings, 
and high warehouses with shutters, gave it a dull appearance; a large wooden 
shed, a butcher’s stall, with pieces of meat hung out, and bloody livers and 
lights, were near the crossing, where there was generally most dirt; and therefore 
Herr Svane said, this almost impassable frontier should be their parting place. 
But Niels Bryde, enlivened by his godfather’s good spirits, insisted on 
accompanying him as far as his door; and when he got there, he went up-stairs 
with him. 

“Church history and dogmas shall not be studied to-night,” said Herr Svane; 
“instead of all that, let us smoke a cigar together.” 

“Church history and dogmas are no longer my daily bread!” replied Niels 
Bryde, somewhat gravely. “But one can make one’s living notwithstanding; for 
instance, one could become a watchman!” he added, laughing. “If you will only 
teach me dog-language, which you proved this evening you understood, it would 
really be a very amusing life! Not to speak of the income to be derived from gifts 
at Easter, Whitsuntide, Christmas, and other holy seasons. Do you think I have 
voice enough for a watchman, if all other trades fail?” 

“But over yonder, in Jutland,” said Herr Svane, “what would they think of 
this police-appointment for the future dean or bishop?” 

“T must inform you.” cried Niels, abruptly, yet seriously, “that I have given up 
reading for the theological examination.” 

“Given it up!” exclaimed Herr Svane, who, for some weeks past, had seen 
Niels frequently, and held many conversations with him, without having heard 
or suspected anything of the sort. “And what do they, at the Manse, say to this?” 
he asked, in great surprise. 

“They say that I have behaved ill; that I am ungrateful! — I cannot act 
otherwise! This matter has been well considered — well debated! I will be an ‘ 
army surgeon,’ as the old man advised, and ‘chop away at the body.’ But do not 
let us talk any more about this to-night; I was in such good spirits, and I would 


rather retain them. Let that affair take its own course, I can support myself well 
enough; every strong single man may do that.” 

“But when love comes?” said Herr Svane; “when one can no longer bear to 
be alone?” 

“One must avoid adopting fixed ideas — and what else is love? You yourself 
have escaped it pretty well during the greatest part of your life, and are, certes, 
enjoying alone your usual excellent spirits. Why should not I do the same? — I 
am determined that I will — what you can do, I can.” 

“No, no!” said Herr Svane, with an earnestness very uncommon to him. He 
pressed his godson’s hand, and smiled sadly. He then tried to assume a comical 
look, in order to conceal the degree of feeling that had escaped him. Well he 
knew the old sentence, “Your secret is your prisoner; let it escape you, and you 
are his!” 

How often had it not been said that Herr Svane had never thought about any 
one but himself, about anything except jesting and sarcasm, or being a downright 
hater of mankind; he seemed never to think about — what always forms the 
favourite theme for young lyric poets—” HER” — and which was the cause of 
Werther’s death. The world fancies it sees everything, and yet sees so little! 

“T had once your disposition, your temper, and can only repeat to you 
Goethe’s words: — 


‘ Eines schickt sich nicht fiir Alle! 
Sehe Jeder, wie er’a treibe, 

Sehe Jeder, we er bleibe, 

Und wer steht, dasz er nicht falle!’” 


“You also!” cried Niels, grasping his hand. This was an exclamation of 
astonishment, of sympathy; a string was touched, that ought not to have sounded 
— that should not — for Herr Svane had said too—” Because I will it so!” 

Not another word was said on the subject; but if Niels, like King Solomon, 
had been able to understand the language of beasts, he might, before retiring to 
rest that night, have heard about her, who was now no longer an ethereal-like 
being as formerly, no longer slender, and in the freshness of youth, and who only 
retained from those days a degree of brilliancy in her eyes, but not the 
witchcraft; which can transform a wisp of straw into a branch of blooming roses 
— nay, into a bold, graceful steed. “My poor godfather!” thought Niels, “so he, 
too, has burned himself by the flame. Wax candle, or tallow candle, the flame 
would give equal pain! I shall never fall in love — not positively in love! that I 
know — there is much else to do in this world.” 


Such were Niels Bryde’s reflections, as he bade his godfather good night; and 
on his way home again passed the chamberlain’s house. The watchman appeared 
to be sleeping, but the little dog was jumping briskly about, barking, however, 
no longer; he ran up to Niels, sniffed at him, and seemed inclined to make his 
acquaintance, and follow him home. Niels drove him away, but he soon came 
back; and when Niels reached the door of the house where he lodged, the animal 
did not run off, but stood there, looking as miserable and anxious as if he wanted 
to beg a night’s lodging. 

“Come in, then!” said Niels Bryde. 

The moon was shining in on the old portrait of the grand lady who looked so 
cross, and concealed a hole in the tapestry. Hvaps sprang forward with a joyful 
whine to meet his master, but uttered a very unfriendly growl when he saw the 
little stranger. Niels commanded peace and good fellowship, placed a bowl of 
water on the floor for them, and broke some bread in pieces for the two; the 
strange dog, who was very fastidious, sniffed at the repast, rejected it, and only 
took a gulp of the water; shortly after, the two dogs lay down quietly together on 
the carpet under the table. Niels Bryde also sought repose, and was soon fast 
asleep, without his thoughts having wandered for a moment to the Manse on the 
heath, even to Bodil, who, in the silence of that very night, had wept for him, 
prayed for him, and poured out to him all the affectionate feelings of her heart on 
the paper, which her kind care sent to him, like a message of peace — a Rose of 
Heaven. He slept much more soundly than he had done for many nights, when 
various currents of thought had been rushing through his soul; we shall, by-and- 
by, hear more about them. 


CHAPTER XIll. 


GENIUS AND A FALSE ALARM. 


MORE than six weeks had elapsed since Niels Bryde had returned to 
Copenhagen from Jutland, angry at his friends at home, perhaps because he felt 
that he was not altogether in the right. He had recalled all his recent recollections 
of the Manse, and had found in them nothing but bitterness: he went so far as to 
fancy that he had been ill-treated. The old man had quite forgotten that, in the 
course of years, the child grows up to be a man, and that benefits bestowed do 
not confer a patent for despotism over person and mind. His self-will rebelled 
against this; his inclinations developed themselves more forcibly; the fetters cast 
round him there must and should be broken. He almost felt now a degree of 
dislike, indeed mistrust, of all that related to the clergy. His memory placed 
before him every deficiency, even every evidence of inferior talent, or human 
infirmity, he had perceived among various clergymen. One preacher’s discourses 
sounded to him merely like passages from the Bible, strung together at random, 
without any arrangement, requiring assistance either from the intellect or the 
heart. Another’s was as flowery as beds of roses and tulips surrounding a 
fountain; a third sought effect by thundering about “the gates of hell.” That I 
should become like one of these, is what the old man over yonder would like, he 
said to himself bitterly. 

Bodil’s first letter, which reached him immediately after his return to 
Copenhagen, was certainly well meant, and fully evinced her sisterly fondness 
for him, and anxiety about him. But an allusion to his hasty temper and youthful 
inexperience offended him, and the letter was left unanswered. He perceived that 
there was something demoniacal stirring within him, but he did not struggle 
against it. His reasoning with himself was, that a man must have the courage to 
permit all the wild thoughts and energies within him to gush out; must himself 
contemplate them, and seek out the first bubbles of the spring; probe his own 
motives for every action, even if these were bad. A man must make himself 
familiar with every wandering thought, with sin Itself, with every lust, be 
sensible of his inclination for them, and prove his own powers in this self- 
examination; he must have sufficient strength of mind, without fear, to question 
even what had seemed sacred to him; convince himself if Christianity be truth, 
and have nerve enough to declare his convictions, disdaining to be a liar, as 
many are! 


These were Niels Bryde’s ideas! 

A clergyman he could not, and would not, become. But, what then? “Orsted’s 
Discourse on Natural Science” had made a great impression on him, but the echo 
of the scorn which he fancied lay in his adopted father’s words, “You had better 
go and be an army surgeon, and chop away at the body,” threw almost a halo of 
glory around the medical profession. An upright physician was an agent of 
mercy, a comforter, a hope in trouble. He could discern truth in everything! 
Niels Bryde made up his mind therefore to study medicine. Those pupils who 
paid the best, he determined on not giving up, they would at least secure to him a 
frugal competence. He was resolved to accept of no more assistance from the 
Manse. His debt was heavy enough, he thought, it need not be increased. 

Thus things stood up to the night when, as related, the chamberlain’s dog and 
Hvaps had made acquaintance, and Niels Bryde had retired to his couch. Thus 
they stood till the morning, when, after having dressed himself, taken a cup of 
coffee, and spent about an hour in speculating about things in general, he betook 
himself, with Ane Sophie, Madam Jensen’s servant girl, carrying the 
chamberlain’s dog, to the home of the little animal — where, on their arrival, 
they were ushered up-stairs. 

The lady made her appearance. She was a very stout woman, rather too old to 
wear curls hanging over the back of her neck; but these had doubtless become 
her when she was young, and she could hot forget this; she looked like an old 
“Gurli,” whose naivete had run to seed. The beauties of her mind no longer were 
in bloom; indeed, they were somewhat withered. Her eyes were still fine, and it 
was evident she knew this; but on that morning she had spoiled them with the 
tears she had shed for Zemire, who had been left in the street, and taken by 
savage strangers. The little dog wagged his tail with joy; the chamberlain’s lady 
wept, and forgot her gratitude to, as she called him, “the preserver of her 
darling,” though she told him that her house should always be open to Herr 
Student Bryde, whose introduction was brought about by Zemire. 

The chamberlain entered into the Scandinavian subject with him, and was 
anxious to know what the students thought of it. Herr Bryde answered, as 
hundreds might have answered; and the noble pair discovered that he was a very 
clever young man, and determined that he should be invited to a large party the 
following week; it would be interesting to a student from Jutland to be present at 
a fashionable soirée. 

Two days after, early in the morning, Madam Jensen presented herself before 
her lodger with a newspaper in her hand. “What can all this be in the papers? — 


Is not this the number of our house?” she named the number; “and don’t we live 
in Svoertegaden on the third floor?” 

“To be sure, quite right,” said Niels, “But are you going to give any one a 
present of two thousand dollars? It is really charming to read, but I do not 
understand it,” and she pointed out in the newspaper a long paragraph, headed 

“SOUGHT — A GENIUS WHO HAS BEEN NEGLECTED.” 

“This is very amusing,” said Niels Bryde, when he had read the long 
paragraph, which began thus: “In the world things go on as in a comedy;” and 
then it went on to tell of two brothers; the one very practical, and all went well 
with him; the other full of genius, and everything went wrong with him; at last 
he was attacked by illness, and fell into such want, that he was obliged to obtain 
pecuniary assistance from the practical man, who sent him twenty-five dollars as 
a great boon. These he had to use in paying the doctor, the apothecary, and 
various necessary things; but he reserved enough to take a whole lottery ticket 
the last day of drawing, and his ticket turned up a prize. The genius received the 
money and died — died before he had time to spend it; but he made his will, and 
in it desired that the interest of the capital which would amount to two thousand 
rix dollars annually, should be bestowed on some undervalued Danish Genius. 
And therefore every such genius was requested that day — the birthday of the 
deceased testator, to send a letter with the word “Neglected” on the address, or to 
call personally during the morning in Svoertegaden, at the very house in which 
Madam Jensen and Niels Bryde resided. 

It was evident that the whole was a hoax; and Niels immediately attributed it 
to Herr Svane, who had promised to show him how rich the town was in 
originals. But could it be possible that any person would be so simple as to fancy 
this advertisement was inserted in earnest, and attend to it? Take what is most 
incredible, and it will find believers, exactly as the stupidest book will find its 
readers. There came a few letters, one perhaps out of the number written for a 
lark, and entering into the joke; but most of them seemed to have been penned in 
sober earnest; sundry individuals also presented themselves, but we will only 
take time to describe one of them, whom Niels Bryde, at a later period, was to 
meet again. 

Madam Jensen was in the room, but left it as the visitor entered: he was an 
elderly gentleman, dressed in a frock coat, a horsehair stock, and, though it 
might scarcely be believed, a paper false collar! He introduced himself as one of 
those to whom the advertisement was addressed, one who had been neglected — 
which, however, he now looked upon as a piece of good fortune — an advantage 


for the future — and when Niels Bryde asked him who he was, he replied by 
another question. 

“Do you know Solomon de Cans, the discoverer of the power of steam? He 
was a remarkable man, far before the age he lived in, and therefore it confined 
him in a mad-house! It is a pity he had not been living now, he would have been 
the man to receive the annuity. 

I name him, but I am opposed to him, I reject steam, with all its costs, I do not 
require it.” 

“You mean — ,” began Niels Bryde. 

“Steam costs money to be obtained and kept up,” said the man. “Steam costs 
human life; J manage it better, without expense, without danger; only a machine 
is in question, and I can say — pray look at this — it costs nothing — it will 
make money; and so forth.” 

“Then you have a cheaper and safer agent than steam?” 

“Yes, I have. You know the name of Robert Fulton, the inventor of steam- 
boats? He began as a child with a sort of wheel, he turned it, and the boat was set 
in motion; he had found out the right yet very simple process. Everything is 
simple in this world! I choose to raise my leg — see — I raise it; I choose to 
stretch out my arm — I stretch it out! This costs nothing, it requires no help of 
steam, no art, it is but the power of the human will, and with it, vessels can go, 
when its operation is carried on by a treadmachine.” 

And now he explained how the whole of the deck of the ship must be so 
constructed with swaying moveable planks, that as the passengers walked up and 
down, and tread and retread these boards, the machinery would be set in motion, 
the wheels would turn, and the paddles go, without any expense at all “To use 
steam is the wrong way to go to work,” he continued. “Is the earth turned by 
steam? Do the moon and stars move by its agency? No! The whole machinery is 
more simple. Had Napoleon known the tread-machine, he would never have died 
at St. Helena; but I had no ideas then, and I did not know Napoleon, and he did 
not know me. He rejected steam; in that we resemble each other — there we 
meet.” 

Niels Bryde did not feel quite sure whether the man was deranged, or had 
only the “genius fever.” What answer could he make to him? The easiest and 
most proper one was to tell the plain truth, namely, that they had been brought 
together by means of a newspaper hoax, that the whole printed paragraph was 
but a fabrication; that he had no annuity to bestow on any one, and had nothing 
to do with the matter. To his surprise, he found that the man neither looked 
angry or disappointed at this intelligence; but, after having exclaimed, “Is that 
the case? Ah! I suspected it,” he resumed the subject of his tread-machine, and 


continued to expatiate on its simplicity and other excellences. It almost appeared 
as if the stranger were quite satisfied with his visit, since he had found an 
intelligent listener to his plan: before he took his departure, Niels was obliged to 
promise that he would go and see the model of the tread-machine, a sort of barge 
that lay close to “Larsen’s Plads.” That Niels did not go is no matter to us; when 
next they met it was in one of life’s most serious hours. 

Of the letters which were received, we will transcribe one. Niels was struck 
with it; he considered it to have been concocted in sport; but Herr Svane, when 
he saw it, pronounced the contrary; he thought it was meant in earnest. The 
signature was, “No Genius, only a Heart.” 

“Forgive me — I am a woman, — I would otherwise have come to you, but I 
must write! A genius I am not, but a heart and feelings have I for it, and 
therefore, according to the advertisement, I venture to apply. I will not waste 
your invaluable time, but merely state, briefly and clearly, my honest 
convictions. A neglected genius has his future glory in his being neglected; do 
not take half of this glory from him with two thousand rix dollars a year! I think 
there is another claim to the annuity which I will recommend to your 
consideration. It may be said that our time is the age for monuments; monuments 
are erected to all great men. But, let me ask, have not the great and distinguished 
monuments enough in themselves? I believe and assert that they have; and it 
would be well if monuments were thought of for inferior people, who require 
them more. By inferior people, I mean those people of genius who have never 
attained celebrity, and yet have done all they could. Yes, it would be a charming 
and a worthy idea to erect monuments to the possessors of small useful talents; 
for instance, the inventor of chemical sulphur-matches, which have no smell. It 
is an invention that is useful in common life, and is, in its own small way, quite 
as important as steam in its large applications. I think it would be right, too, to 
erect a monument to the inventor of Italian irons. How many a mother and her 
helpless children live alone by Italian irons! The invention is a blessing. But the 
inventor himself is so unknown, that not even his name has gone forth to the 
world! Perhaps the inventor was a she, I dare say it was invented by a woman. 
Let us erect a monument to her. ‘Why might not the small become great!’ as a 
celebrated poet has said. Let us think of the neglected small ones — those we 
know had really genius, and to one of them accord the annuity. This is my view 
— my opinion — take it into your consideration, while I subscribe myself, 

“No GENIUS, ONLY A HEART.” 


“POSTSCRIPT. — There is much more I should like to have said, but as I 
have explained my meaning tolerably well in what I have written, I will no 


longer trespass on your valuable time!” 

Niels Bryde stuffed this note, indeed the whole pack of notes, into his pocket, 
and betook himself to his godfather’s Herr Svane, from whom the hoax had 
emanated. The visit he had received was reported, the letter read. 

“Well, was it not a good idea?” said Herr Svane; “a comedy might be written 
on it, entitled “Genius and a false Alarm the false-alarm parts to be supported by 
those who applied — the Genius, the author himself might personate.” 

“Write it,” said Niels. 

“Oh no! I have another whim now, which I shall not carry out either,” cried 
Herr Svane, “unless I can convince myself that it would be more lucrative and 
more agreeable than correcting the press, frequenting auctions, and all these 
other small concerns upon which I have now to feed myself. I might publish a 
couple of periodicals, a quiet and a stirring one. The quiet one would have to 
begin with the lyrical studies of a young author — it might be a little tame at 
first to be sure. But it would improve as the characters came out, they should be 
very good, excellent, every one would contribute to it right and left. In the lower 
part of the columns, there would have to be a long French romance, but not too 
long! The more stirring paper I would call “The Iron collar.’ Every one might 
find a place in it, and there would be a choice for all; people like to recognise 
those they know. There would also be articles about art, and the theatre, and 
humorous sketches of different kinds.” Hans Svane smiled at his own fancies. 

Niels told him of his new acquaintance, the chamberlain, and that he had been 
asked to tea, or rather to a large rout, that he had been introduced by Zemire, as 
the lady had been pleased to express herself. He told all the particulars, and Herr 
Svane asked with some interest about the lady, how she looked, and what 
impression she had made upon him. Niels could say little else about her, except 
that he had seen her in ecstacies, in smiles and tears at the recovery of Zemire. 
“She must have been very handsome once,” he said. “Very handsome indeed!” 
replied Herr Svane, somewhat gravely. 

“But certainly very frivolous,” said Niels Bryde. “I could not but fancy that 
she was a sort of person to be the writer of that epistle I received to-day.” 

“Full of soul — I mean imbued with a taste for the beautiful — she was in her 
youth. She was herself one of the leading beauties of Copenhagen. A smile from 
her has made many a one happy, a dance with her turned many an inexperienced 
youth crazy. She used to look like a fairy queen, such a charming delicate figure 
— so lively — and with such beautiful eyes!” 

“Eyes — yes, oh yes!” exclaimed Niels Bryde, “but their original fascination 
is doubtless gone. You knew her then when she was young?” 


“Yes,” said Herr Svane, “who does not know and remark her, who is looked 
upon as the greatest beauty of the day? It was her beauty which made her a 
chamberlain’s lady.” And he dropped the subject. Had Niels been a little more 
versed in certain entanglements of the fancy, and symptoms of heart affairs, he 
would at that moment have acquired some little insight into matters of which 
Herr Svane never would speak. 

The evening of the soirée came; some of the guests arrived at nine o’clock, 
some at ten, some at half past ten. The rooms were small, and the party large; 
there were diplomatists, ladies, and — Thorwaldsen himself! The people stood 
jammed up against each other, it was very warm, and very tiresome. The Italian 
opera singers were to be there. The celebrated tenor was coming. Lights were 
blazing around, the bright eyes of the chamberlain’s lady were sparkling. Niels 
Bryde was greeted with a most friendly smile. “Monsieur |’étudiant!” was most 
welcome. “Zemire’s love.” These were the only crumbs of conversation that fell 
to his share, and from these he could not say whether she was “full of soul” or 
not. There was no singing after all; but salads and bad red wine. 

It was not until a few days after that he became better acquainted with her. 

Niels happened to meet the chamberlain accidentally near the door of his 
house; his lady was sitting at one of the windows; Niels bowed to her, she 
returned the salutation, and when the chamberlain asked him to walk in, he 
remembered that it was his duty to call after the party, therefore accompanied 
him to the drawing-room, where sat the gracious lady, who formerly, with the 
fascinations of youthful beauty, had lighted the torch of love in so many hearts; 
yes, was once Herr Svane’s “constant thought.” To win her he tried flights of 
fancy; taxed his genius, and eschewed the ordinary paths of life; what was there 
in them to offer the fairy queen of beauty? But all her fascination lay in the 
exterior, and now that was gone, nothing remained. The dimples, which had 
become her so much when young, had turned into wrinkles; the waving ringlets 
were not suitable to an elderly matron, and the torrent of words which she 
poured out without any connection with each other, a mode of speaking which 
she mistook for eloquence, quite annihilated everything like a reasonable 
meaning. A good engraving of one of the Madonnas at Dresden, which was hung 
up in the room, suggested the first subject for conversation. Herr Bryde had seen 
the original; he had travelled, she understood. 

“Tt is charming!” said the lady. “And the hotels! Elegance — velvet sofas, 
such as one is accustomed to! Berlin — Dresden! Yes, but Venice! — that is my 
city. Water — moonlight — palaces; marble steps down to the very cellars! The 
old Doges! — one feels them there! And Switzerland, too! But that is quite 
different. Was there last year. Up in the skies — good roads — giddy! I fell on 


my knee. And yet I am no longer an enthusiastic girl. God’s omnipotence! one 
must travel — travel one’s-self, else one has not travelled!” 

Niels Bryde had scarcely been allowed to utter a word; there was now, 
however, a pause, during which Zemire lifted its head from its little basket, and 
seemed to recognise Herr Bryde. 

“Your Schutzling!” said she. “Zemire — intelligent — human thoughts — the 
soirée!” 

Thus she went on for nearly half an hour, and Zemire lay in her lap and 
turned itself; and Herr Bryde looked as if he were under a conversation-douche 
bath. All sorts of things were spoken of, but all in similar chopped sentences. 
Niels Bryde felt a singing in his ears, as if he had been travelling in some fast- 
going vehicle during a gale of wind; most thankful he was when he could seize 
an opportunity of kissing the lady’s hand, and making his escape. 

“She is very dreadful!” he said to Herr Svane, who would no doubt have said 
the same, if he had known her now. It was thirty-five years since he had stood 
among the ranks of her admirers, and had been distinguished by her, and had 
almost been the happy chosen one, which the chamberlain became. At that time 
Herr Svane saw with the eyes of a young man who was desperately in love; at 
that time, too, she was beautiful; every word she spoke seemed music. Time 
divides and clears up; but Herr Svane had not arrived at the clearing point. He 
carried his secret about like a deep mystery, a charming dream, never realised; 
and in that lay his good fortune, though he did not know or suspect that it was 
good fortune. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SUCH WAS NOW NIELS BRYDE. 


THE letter from Bodil, which she had written that night in the depths of her 
sorrow and affection, had made a good impression on her brother; he felt a 
longing, in a kindly spirit, to meet her again in thoughts and views — to come to 
a closer approximation; and, in this state of mind, wherein his good disposition 
had the ascendancy, he wrote to her as his feelings prompted. We will give a 
short extract from his letter, which would have afforded poor Bodil much 
pleasure if it had ever reached her. 

“Believe me,” he wrote, “I so well understand your soul and thoughts! You 
are much more kind-hearted — much better than I am, or ever shall be in this 
world, whose currents of good and evil alternately agitate my easily-swayed 
mind. Your faith is a treasure to you, a treasure far richer than gold; perhaps it is 
foolish of me to question the impression on the coin. Pity me, when I tell you 
that I must collect from all the profundities of nature to acquire that wealth 
which seems to be yours without an effort, and probably I shall never, among all 
my researches, succeed in winning the opulence you already have!” 

In this strain he wrote on the first perusal of Bodil’s letter; but the next 
morning he read over what he had written, and perceived that he had made the 
admission that he was not perfectly convinced the course he was pursuing was 
the right one, and had shown himself infirm and vacillating. The kind letter was 
therefore torn up, and another concocted, lively, clever, — or intended to seem 
so — with various expressions purporting to convey the idea that he was totally 
wrapt up in scientific pursuits, and had chosen the wisest and most suitable 
course for himself. 

His letter was assuredly well written, but there was no heart apparent in it, 
and it was on the warmth of his heart that Bodil had relied for their meeting 
again, and renewing the pleasant intercourse of dear, bygone days. The equipoise 
and confidence of mind evinced by his letter were in reality, however, not his; 
misconceptions, as he himself called them, ever arising and increasing, started 
forward, sometimes suddenly, like damp in new buildings, and the great 
framework science had raised, threatened to crumble to pieces. Bodil would 
have said that it was the voice of the Almighty warning and calling him. Greater 
and greater became his avidity in the acquisition of knowledge; he read night 
after night till the dawn of day, and Madam Jensen, who knew this was his habit, 


declared it was very right to study hard, but one could take orders without such 
fatiguing exertions. 

He was continually comparing in his own mind the kingdom of this world and 
the kingdom of the other. 

By anatomy, which interested him deeply, and to which he paid great 
attention, he saw how our bodies — the animal portion of us — are composed of 
small cells, the one issuing from the other — all life proceeding from them. Like 
many others, he lost himself in his contemplations in the study or admiration of 
the separate cells, and did not look rather at the combination of the whole, did 
not receive the lesson which even the smallest bird’s egg can convey. In it, also, 
cell after cell develops itself, each constantly undergoing change, and what to the 
uninitiated eye appears a long dark line descending downwards, the glance of 
science perceives to be the channel to something of importance, that line 
becomes the backbone. A further development produces pulsation — it assumes 
a shape — it becomes a living bird. During this progressive change lofty 
thoughts are suggested; the mind looks up to Him who has foreseen all, ordered 
all, even to, within the egg, the little sharp beak that is to break the hard shell, 
and permit the newly-made creature to come forth into life. Niels Bryde was 
now, however, only at the cells — and many advance no further. 

He had noticed the power of electricity to produce all the perceptions of the 
senses, prismatic forms to the eye, sounds to the ear, alterations of heat to the 
feelings, &c., &c., &c.; the senses were reduced to streams of electricity. That 
organ and the essence of life, might be one and the same; and in this case, he 
assumed, it might be believed that with the annihilation of the brain, the soul 
might die; “with the extinction of the organ, the phosphor might be extinguished 
which had been conveyed to it by the father and mother, and penetrated into the 
cells which formed the limbs.” Weeks, months, glided by in reading and 
researches; the bold mind of youth dared to take many a presumptuous flight of 
thought, and before the expiration of a year Niels Bride had carried things so far, 
that he had exchanged genuine truth for what a great writer of our time calls “the 
vapid imitation of real understanding.” 

He felt in his human nature God incarnate: youthful self-importance, liberty 
of soul and body rendered him presumptuous; his motto was borrowed from the 
stoic’s axiom, “Obey yourself.” He felt secure in the health and vigour of youth. 
But there were also moments when glimpses of light seemed to shine on his 
soul, when he felt as if he would fain admit all that was good and great; then 
would come a battle, such as the Bible describes between the Angel and Jacob. 
He recognised in mankind the crowning work of the powers of nature, of the 
Spirit of the universe; yet this crowning work — the whole human creation, in 


another train of thought would appear almost vanishing from existence. He saw 
that the world was always the same — the earth never lost one inch of its weight; 
also among mankind that good and evil prevailed as from all time. 

It was not arrogant conceit, but an overvaluing of human nature — the God 
within it, as he called it, that led him to fancy that he could rise superior to 
himself, could support earthly sorrows without the hope of a deathless eternity 
— yes, even without God! Audaciously he sang: 


“Ich hab’ mein Sach auf Nichts gestellt. 
Juchhe!” 


These ideas, in the fermenting mind of our young priest-apostate, were the 
result of two whole years’ reading, thinking, and agitation. During these two 
years he had passed the various college examinations with great credit and 
distinction. In talents he stood high amidst the other students, and in intellectual 
development far above most of them. 

Two years had now elapsed since Niels Bryde had last visited his home on 
the Jutland heath; letters, indeed, but only between him and Bodil, had been 
exchanged; latterly, however, their correspondence had slackened. He was her 
constant thought, and she had hoped that they might meet at least this 
approaching summer, during which the golden wedding of the good old couple 
was to be celebrated. “He will come then, surely,” she said, and her mother was 
of the same opinion, for he had been “a good child.” 

But he did not come; a letter to Japetus Mollerup himself, expressed, 
however, in kind and flowing terms, his participation in the joy of that festive 
day. This letter made a painful impression. Japetus showed it to his wife and 
daughter, laid it down, and did not reply to it. At first, the more the old 
gentleman reflected on the conduct of his adopted son, the more angry he 
became. The good lady grieved much; but when, after a time, she perceived that 
it had not made a deep impression on her worthy husband, it passed very much 
out of her mind. Bodil felt the most disappointed, and grieved the longest; but 
she loved her adopted brother, and made as many excuses for him as she could; 
and also she did her utmost to make the festival, which was attended by friends 
and neighbours, and indeed the whole community, as agreeable a one as 
possible. 

Niels also experienced on that day a painful feeling. Had “his father” but 
written one word to say that he expected him over there, he would certainly have 
gone. As it was, his jealous fancy led him to think that his society was no longer 


acceptable to his early friends; it would not be advisable for him to leave town; 
he had his examination to read for, and his pupils to attend to; he had written his 
congratulations — it was all right. 

It was a duty he owed to himself, not to be disturbed in the smooth path he 
had found out; if he had now arrived at the culminating point, that with our life 
on this earth ends our whole existence — for he had already attained this 
elevation of ideas — then the doctrine of Epicurus, “Enjoy all things and he 
happy,” was right. The spring of enjoyment lies deep; it has fountains, where 
sparkle the spirit’s most exhilarating draughts, and also collect its lowest dregs. 

“Know all, and choose the best,” said Niels Bryde to himself; but the best was 
often that which the humour of the moment selected as such. 

He never saw anything of “Solon-Diogenes;” that individual had disappeared 
for the last two years. How much interest they would have taken in each other’s 
society is therefore unknown. Meanwhile Niels Bryde’s circle of acquaintance, 
“the good-morning and good-bye” friends, became much extended. One might 
have said of them with Goethe — 


“Waren’s Bacher — ich wiirde sie nicht lesen.” 


He was often to be seen walking with them, or with his elder or younger 
fellow-students. Sometimes with men who seemed in all things different from 
him; it was not easy to guess what could be the fellow-feeling between them. 
Herr Svane expressed his surprise, and the reply he received was explicit 
enough, but smacked of that youthful presumption, which on the stage of this 
life was the principal element in the character of Niels Bryde. 

“A person of superior intellect, as you are pleased to call me, and a mindless 
blockhead, may draw very well together occasionally; for even among the 
cleverest there is something of frivolity, and that something is then the point of 
union. Prince Henry would have his Falstaff. Besides, though I do not apply the 
remark to myself and my companions, yet it may be of general application, I 
think, that as many a one keeps a dog or a parrot, whom he really loves, so one 
may also have friends whom one may like, though they are inferiors in most 
respects.” — 

Niels Bryde was of that ardent temperament that he might well have made 
several dangerous evolutions on the slippery paths of passion; but what held him 
safely back was — we dare not in speaking of him say, “his good angel,” but 
rather what he himself would have called it, his “sense of the beautiful.” 


The little insight which Julius Arons bad given him into the Hamburg 
mysteries, and into his young eastern heart, he had also obtained in Copenhagen, 
and in himself. He could in a manner have said with Holberg’s Chilian, “It is the 
same with us!” And yet in the vicinity of the sorceress, it was with Niels as with 
Faust, in the “Walpurgis Night,” when he left the dance with the fair one, for — 


“Ach! mitten im Gesange sprang 
Ein rothes Mauschen ihr aus dem Munde!” 


The beautiful maintained its right with him — the loftiest and the lowest 
thoughts sometimes meet. The pure sunlight plays on the greasy mud. 

“Tt is charming to look from the tops of the hills upon the bright swamp 
beneath,” said he. “I often feel inclined to spring down amidst the luxuriant 
green, but as I am about to gratify the desire, a breeze sweeps by, which reminds 
me of the swamp, and I draw back. Call not this feeling virtue; it is no self- 
command on my part — it is but an opposing vibration of the nerves. This is no 
longer security; perhaps I may have a fit of dizziness, and fall from the height. I 
am as much in danger of that as any one else is; the vertigo may come to- 
morrow — to day! It would be weakness on my part, however, to avoid the brow 
of the hill for fear of falling over.” 

His “sense of the beautiful,” then, saved him, and to add to its influence came 
that prospective glance which the eye of intelligence was able to take: he found a 
guardian angel in that which the multitude but regard as ruin. “Sobriety’s path 
leads to wellbeing” was the admonition the invisible hand wrote upon the wall 
for him. To keep that path had to be avoided the snares and temptations placed 
on all sides by voluptuousness, gluttony, drunkenness, and every vice, which, 
like threatening spirits, stand near, and scourge with rods those who forsake the 
path, driving them into the deep sties, the death-giving swampy soil, where the 
human machine finally meets its destruction. 

Niels Bryde understood this, and went his way steadily; we shall see in time 
whither it will lead him: but at the present moment we shall accompany him in a 
morning visit. 


CHAPTER XV. 


GOETHE’S FAUST, AND ESTHER. 


ONE morning — time is reckoned in Copenhagen according to the hour for 
meals, and even if people do not dine till six o’clock in the evening, it is all 
morning before that — Niels went to pay a visit to the Arons family: there was 
no one at home except the old grandfather, and “little Esther,” as the youngest 
daughter was still called, though she was now seventeen years of age. She was 
sitting alone in the drawing-room, and was so much engrossed with a book that 
she did not observe the entrance of any one. She seemed quite startled when 
Herr Bryde accosted her, blushed deeply, and glanced at him with an expression 
of alarm in her large dark eyes. 

“Tt is only I,” he said; “you are not surely afraid of me? All the rest of the 
family are out, are they not?” 

She answered this last question with a “yes,” but still looked much 
embarrassed; he thought he perceived she was trying to hide under her pocket- 
handkerchief the book she had been reading. 

“T have interrupted you, in a very amusing book, I fear?” said Niels. 

“Amusing!” she replied; “it can scarcely be called that.” 

“May I see it?” 

“No!” this monosyllable was not uttered in an unfriendly manner, but with an 
earnestness that showed she meant it. “I shall let my grandfather know you are 
here,” she added, as she rose, and left the room with her book. 

“Why, what could she have been reading?” said the old gentleman, when 
Niels Bryde laughingly told him what had passed, and hinted that all romances 
were not fit to be read by young girls. 

“Tt could hardly have been a romance,” said the old man; “it was much more 
probably some scientific work, or, perhaps, the New Testament.” 

“Does she read that?” exclaimed Niels. 

“Yes; I once surprised her with it. Her reading is very different from that of 
most young ladies, but I am convinced she will never select an improper book, 
or be anything but pure-minded.” 

Esther often did read the New Testament; but was her uncommon style of 
reading natural and advantageous to the young Jewess? Her old grandfather, so 
orthodox in his belief, felt no anxiety about her. 


“Tt was not the New Testament I was reading,” she said, one day, in 
confidence to Niels Bryde, when they happened to be alone together, and he had 
skilfully led the conversation to the subject. “Why should I have been annoyed at 
your finding me reading it? It was a totally different book. You would no doubt 
have laughed at my being so interested in a work which I really scarcely 
understood, but I am very glad I have read it.” 

“But you must have understood the work or you could not have enjoyed it.” 

“T do not understand it as well as you do, and many others who know so much 
more than I; but I can perceive, that it is so rich, so profound! It is like the record 
of a real life, I have not words to express what I think of it.” 

How astonished he was, when she mentioned the name of the work — 
Goethe’s “Faust!” 

“No doubt you would have much pleasure in reading the first volume, it is a 
well-connected whole, where Gretchen appears “gerichtet” and “gerettet.” The 
second volume, on the contrary, is like a comet’s tail, that sometimes shines out, 
sometimes disappears; there is no cohesion, no dramatic arrangement, no 
continuous story. Goethe had become old.” 

“Have you read it lately?” asked Esther. 

“No, not for some years; I grew tired of all the pageants and allegories, the 
cream of the composition belongs only to the first volume.” 

“T think, on the contrary, to the second volume,” said Esther; “it seems to me 
that volume contains what you call ‘a continuous story.’ I could not be done with 
it until I had read the last volume.” 

“Oh! one may truly say that of every work in two volumes,” said Niels Bryde, 
laughing, but so good-humouredly, that Esther was not vexed, and he went on to 
say—” I must honestly confess, I am not quite strong in my recollections about 
it, but this I remember, that it struck me as being so vague, so whimsical, that it 
was impossible for me to find anything like system in that second volume. Have 
you found any? I was disappointed, and have never felt any inclination to look at 
the book again.” 

“Well, I do not wish to persuade you to do so,” said Esther; “but I missed 
neither cohesion nor point.” 

“What have you been able to make of it? Have you been able to draw, as it 
were, one whole picture from the crowd of images? I can hardly believe it.” 

Esther coloured, but there was a quiet decision in the expression of her 
countenance. “I have not tried to throw into any form, as an abstract, the action 
of the whole story, defining the different parts, but this might be done.” 


She had always evinced a degree of regard for Niels Bryde, and shown more 
confidence in him than in any of those who were even nearly connected with 
her; she would not have spoken to any one else as she had done to him 
respecting the work she had been reading. 

Like the generality of readers — as he himself allowed, he had done little else 
than turn over the leaves of the second volume of “Faust;” he had been delighted 
with the first part, which, in form, resembles a tragic drama, and _ has 
consequently been introduced on the German stage. He found in that portion of 
the poem, pursuit, conflicts, love, and downfall. Faust’s and Gretchen’s story is 
the dramatic thread which breaks at her death; even the first volume appeared 
only as a fragment, and for years it maintained its place as a poem of itself. 

The second volume followed piecemeal, one scene was crystallized after the 
other, “ist fortzusetzen,” stood there, but if it would or could be so was a 
question more easily asked than answered. 

When one sees the magnificent Hercules Torso at the Vatican, it is evident to 
us that it is a complete and finished work of art; but we regard a poem differently 
that gives, time after time, some single portion of a great giant-statue; and when 
one knows that the author is advancing to old age, one is apt to question if he can 
finish his work; can give, with the freshness of youthful genius, as an old man, 
what in earlier years he had conceived in the moment of inspiration. But it is 
deeper, richer, more daring, and more successful, than we could have foreseen. 
Niels Bryde had taken up a wrong impression, his flight of thought had not 
soared beyond the allegories and pageants of the first acts; now, however, as if 
he had looked at them in the glass of that clear, young spirit, he saw the whole of 
the great outline of these mighty conceptions, became charmed with them, and 
felt a strong desire to see with his own eyes, and enjoy them more than through 
their reflection in any mirror. 

It might seem too much to say, that the sketch given to Niels by Esther of the 
contents of the second volume of “Faust,” was, taken altogether, a 
comprehensive survey of that poem; but those who have not understood or 
remembered “Faust” better than Niels Bryde had done at that time, may not 
disdain to read Esther’s outline of it. It is not her ideas we are to peruse, but the 
echo of the poet’s thoughts, as she comprehended them. We will perceive how 
well she retained in the calm depths of her mind the impression made by his 
master-spirit. 

This period of time, and the contents of a few pages, became of some 
importance, as influencing, in a degree, the life-history of Niels Bryde. 


GOETHE’S “FAUST.” — SECOND VOLUME. 


The first act shows us “Faust at the Emperor’s palace the jester there had 
disappeared, but Mephistopheles had taken his place, and had whispered to the 
sage of the palace, the Astrologer, mysterious words. Faust procures money to 
fill the empty treasury of the state; makes life at the palace a continued carnival 
and scene of gaiety, in which the Emperor appears as the great Pan, and Faust as 
the god of riches, scattering about his gold; but that is a bad habit; no blessing 
attends on it. The Emperor longs for some other and newer entertainment, and 
desires that Faust should employ his skill to call up from the olden time that 
beauteous couple, Helen and Paris. Faust meets with opposition in this from 
Mephistopheles, who, however, at length gives way, and delivers to him the key 
of the kingdom of death, where “die Miitter” dwell in the empty, boundless 
space. It is to be a court drama; high-born, distinguished guests are invited to the 
imperial palace, where the theatre is erected. The audience assemble; 
Mephistopheles takes his place as prompter. A  well-arranged dramatic 
representation is all that is expected, but something very different occurs. Faust 
raises the antique beauty in the very hour of romance, but falls in love himself 
with Helen, and his embracing her causes the whole pageant to vanish into air; 
Faust is cast senseless on the ground, where, in tumult and darkness, 
Mephistopheles seizes him. 


“Da habt ihr’s nun! mit Narren sich beladen 
Das kommt zuletzt dem Teufel selbst zu Schaden.” 


The second act gives us Faust’s dreamy state; then we are brought back to the 
realities of the world; we are again with Mephistopheles in the student’s 
chamber, which stands unchanged from what it was in the first volume of the 
poem, only that everything is covered with dust; the pen, with which Faust had 
signed the contract, is lying on the floor, filled with a drop of coagulated blood! 
Mephistopheles casts around him Faust’s old fur cloak; the moths in it spring 
out, and sing in a loud chorus. “Der Schuler,” whom we knew, in the first 
volume, humble, modest, listening to the great master who instructed him, and 
wrote in his album, comes now, like Baccalaureus, much further forward than 
Mephistopheles had expected. He has determined to become like God, and had 
advanced so far in his necromancy that, without his will, the Devil dared not 
exist. Wagner worked in his laboratory, and, with a compound of various 
materials, he created, or rather crystallized, a man, Homunculus, who had 
scarcely obtained life when the Devil entered. Where is the wise, lively, 
knowing, and yet but half-formed little man? He wanted nothing, and therefore 


he had to remain in his phial; there alone could he obtain his equipoise; he is not 
yet entirely become a material being, but he will be one; he thinks of himself, 
and even of Faust, who reposes in a dreamy state, and begs Mephistopheles to 
take up in his mantle the sleeping one. Homunculus flies joyfully before them, 
and guides them to the ancient world, the native country of Faust’s sense of 
beauty, on to the classical Walpurgis night. Here Faust revives, and is carried 
away by his enthusiasm; for this is Greece — Helen has breathed that air; the 
sphinx reminds him of C:dipus — the syrens, of Ulysses; he inquires about 
Helen, and Chiro takes him upon his back, once Helen’s seat, and carries him to 
the daughter of A‘sculapius, who conveys him to the realms of the dead. The 
earth trembles, Seismos rises, throwing up the rocks in the deep abyss — gold 
and various treasures roll forth. There is a hollow, rustling sound — the Pygmei, 
the Dactyli, and the cranes of Ibycus mingle together — the Lamie of the grave 
whirl in a dance round Mephistopheles — the devil of the middle ages — who 
could not at once feel himself at home on classical ground; though he soon 
perceived that on this land of beauty was to be found plenty of vampire-work; 
and he watched the disgusting Lamie and the hideous daughters of Chaos. 
Homunculus hastened there willingly, to be more corporeally made. At the 
ocean’s festival in the A:gean Sea, Proteus told him that he had only half come 
into the world, that he must leave his glass case, cast himself into the boundless 
waters, and there, passing through a thousand forms, raise himself into that of a 
perfect man. He followed this counsel, and was crushed against a throne of 
muscle-shells, in the depths of the ocean, at the joyous festival of Galatheea and 
the Nereides. 

The third act is in Sparta; we are there at the palace of Menelaus, where 
Helen, with a number of captive Trojan females, has returned to the opulence 
she had forsaken, and which her consort increased; he had brought her thither, 
but during the whole long journey he had not spoken a word to her, nor had he 
shown himself — she only knew his command that all was to be prepared for an 
offering. Phorcyas, the gray old housekeeper, rudely approaches her mistress, an 
angry chorus is then commenced; Phorcyas announces the will of Menelaus; the 
offering is to be Helen herself! The beautiful princess is terrified, and asks if 
there be no mode of escape. The old woman knows but of one. Beyond the river 
Eurotus there is a mighty stranger to be found — Faust, who has raised a castle 
there; Helen must seek refuge with him; thither, enveloped in misty clouds, she 
and her followers are borne, and she is received as the mistress of the castle. 
Menelaus, with his squadrons, attack it, but are vanquished by the power of 
sorcery. There the antique beauty, Helen, and the Romantist of the middle ages, 
Faust, lived together, revelling in love and happiness. A lovely child, Euphorion, 


played and sang around them; he was their joy, and yet a source of anxiety to 
them, for he rose like Icarus, and speedily did his earthly frame sink into the 
grave, whither he prayed his mother to follow him. She consented to do so, but 
her beauteous apparel remained behind, and dissolving in clouds it bore Faust 
away, while the chorus sang a requiem. Then rises Phorcyas, who is 
Mephistopheles, by whose necromantic power the whole had been created. 

The fourth act brings us back again to realities, from Faust’s dream. In clouds 
he is conveyed back to the mountains of his home, to the emperor’s country. He 
awakes strong and full of energy, and feels the wish for some employment, the 
desire to undertake some work of consequence, to check the encroachment of the 
sea, or engage in some great mental labour; but the whole empire has fallen into 
anarchy, a new regent rules there. 

Faust espouses the cause of truth and justice, and, by his order, 
Mephistopheles, through the agency of the powers of nature, as assistant spirits, 
works in this good cause. The emperor recovers his throne, and bestows places 
and dignities on the chosen ones. At length the clergy interfere, the archbishop 
avers that the victory has been won through the powers of the Evil One, a church 
is built on the spot; the inhabitants of the valleys and the plains become vassals 
of the church; finally the clergy, as it were, swallow up the whole kingdom. 

In the fifth act, after many peregrinations, a wanderer returns to his home, 
where two old people dwell peacefully and happily in a hut. They will not 
exchange this humble abode for the gorgeous mansion to which the mighty Faust 
has invited them, because their cottage spoils the view from his rich palace. 
Through his skill and power the sea has been forced back; meadows and woods 
won, towns built, great things performed. But Faust had now become an old 
man, wealthy and powerful, yet not powerful enough to compel the removal of 
the hut. Mephistopheles promises him that it shall be done, and that the old 
people shall be transferred to a better place. At early morn there comes on the 
breeze the smell of fire; the hut has vanished, the old people were burned in it. 
Faust is shocked, for he had not wished this. “It will go to your account,” said 
the Evil One to him. At night four gray old women came to his palace; they were 
WANT, GUILT, SORROW, and DISTRESS. That was no place for them, but 
Sorrow slipped in through the key-hole, and took up her abode with Faust, in the 
splendid house; he felt sadness and care. She breathed upon his eyes, and he 
became blind; but internally he grew more enlightened, and he incited his people 
to labour. The noxious, unhealthy swamps were drained and dried up, the land 
recovered from the sea was cultivated till it became fertile soil. To stand upon 
free ground, surrounded by a free people, had been the ruling desire of his life, 
and on its fulfilment his earthly career was at an end. Mephistopheles, with his 


train of demons, wished to seize the departing spirit, but at that instant a host of 
heavenly beings appear; at that sight Mephistopheles feels as a cat does when 
longing to catch some birds; the angels looked so delicate and inviting, he tried 
to catch them, and in this pursuit he forgot for a moment his spiritual booty. 
Fragrant blossoms were showered around him, the power of evil was not potent 
enough to scatter these, they burned Mephistopheles as they touched him, but 
being a devil he could not be consumed; he struggled among the roses, and, 
during the combat, the angels had carried away Faust’s undying part, and the 
spirits of hell were forced, in mighty wrath, to sink back to their dark abyss. A 
seraphic chorus is heard; infants who had died at their birth flutter over the 
plains of earth, but they long for more celestial beauty, and wing their way to 
higher spheres. Spirits of repentant women appear, and amidst these is 
“Gretchen;” she prays to be allowed to join her child, who was almost dazzled 
with the new day; and, after her, Love wafts Faust up towards GRACE. Faust 
during his earthly life has failed and sinned, but as his spirit’s inclination had 
always led him to seek truth and goodness through the Beautiful, he had a claim 
to be raised by Love to the realms of Grace. 

Such was Esther’s mode of gathering into one picture, for Niels Bryde, the 
poem of Faust; she had given the thread, the connection of the whole, much 
better than many older reviewers would have done. He looked with surprise at 
the young girl, who possessed so peculiar and superior a mind, and who little 
resembled others of her sex and age. As there are in the world several more real 
poets than those who commit their thoughts and feelings to paper, so are there 
also many women more intellectual than even a Rachel, a Madame de Stael, or a 
George Sand, but circumstances do not bring them so prominently before the 
world. Often, indeed, it is that only a single individual even of an intimate circle 
sees fully into so uncommon a mind. How different was not Esther from the 
other two girls in that wealthy family! How did this happen — how does this 
same dissimilarity occur in the vegetable world? One sometimes sees, away in 
the woods, a rare plant, mixing with the commoner ones: they spring from the 
same soil, they have the same air, the same sunshine — yet that one is so 
different from the rest! 

We have, sculptured in marble by Jerichau, the statue of a young female slave 
in chains; there is something in the countenance so full of intelligence, that it 
seems to animate the very stone, and the beauty of the face is only to be equalled 
by the grace of the figure. One might have fancied that the sculptor had moulded 
a likeness of Esther, exactly at her age. The full, earnest eyes, eloquent with 
thought and imagination, were hers; one felt fascinated by them. Perhaps one 
might have expected a representation of silent sorrow, but the whole 


countenance seems irradiated with a charming smile which plays around the 
beautiful lips, almost as speaking as the eyes, and which appear to say, “J am 
safe — I am happy, on this flowing ocean of life.” 

From that hour Niels Bryde looked with very different thoughts, and much 
increased interest, at Esther. He read the second volume of Faust the very same 
evening, and with more pleasure, in consequence of the sketch she had made of 
it for him. 

In Faust himself he found a nature portrayed that was very similar to his own; 
he also strained every nerve, battled on, and would have given himself even to 
the powers of evil, if thus he could have won the footing he craved, and elevated 
himself higher. In striving for the beautiful, the true, the good, the earthly part 
might indeed be led into error, but the deathless part will live triumphant at last! 
Goethe added to Christian humanity, the beauty of the antique world: he was a 
man of Olympus, but had taken a higher degree in light than the classical sages 
of old, inasmuch as that the bright rays from the Sun of Christianity streamed 
around him. 

The interest which had been recently awakened in Niels’ mind, in perusing 
“Faust,” caused Goethe, like Shakespeare, to become his favourite reading for 
relaxation from graver studies; with both these authors, women are described as 
exerting the noblest influence in this world. There is an old fable, that the 
tempestuous wind was determined to blow the cloak from the person of a 
traveller, but he only wrapped himself up the closer in it; then came the sun, with 
his genial warm rays, the heat oppressed the man, he first loosened, and finally 
voluntarily cast off his cloak. Thus — the woman’s power is that of the sun, and 
all great poets have felt and admitted this; therefore the woman shines in 
Shakespeare’s “King Lear,” 

“Coriolanus,” 

“Viola,” 

“The Merchant of Venice and thus also in Goethe’s “Tasso” and “Egmont,” 
but still more delightfully in “Faust,” it seemed to him, wherein she, as Love, 
ascends before him, leading the way to Grace. 

Of what importance is not woman! Niels Bryde thought of this as he looked 
hack, and around him; his mother, so poor and so hardworking, how well he 
remembered the expression of her eyes when, as she lay speechless and almost 
dead in their little room, he placed the Bible near her lips! a world of love, a 
mother’s anxious love, lay therein; he comprehended what she had once been to 
him — Bodil, his sister, at the Jutland heath — that faithful kind creature, so 
amiable and so affectionate! How well he remembered her mild, consolatory 
words, when suspected, hurt, and in a state of almost wild delirium, he lay 


miserable among the heather! How many traits of her goodness of heart arose 
before him! It was she who had opened his eyes to the beauties of nature, even 
on that brown heath. She, the sympathising sister in happy and in trying hours: 
even now she was grieving for him, he well knew, though she could not take his 
part and that of her parents at the same time. 

His mother and Bodil — yes, these two formed the entire gallery of excellent 
women, whose influence he had ever owned during the career of his life. Little 
Esther, the Jewess, — she had indeed started forward as interesting — a floweret 
in the bud; how would that flower unfold itself? Her clever programme sketch of 
the poem of “Faust” was more than a mere effort of youthful memory; her life, 
passed among the world of books, in a luxurious house, in the midst of the bustle 
and noisy clamour of every-day existence, gave evidence of something 
remarkable in her mind and intellect. Whither would her imagination lead her? 
He could not guess. She had profited much by the legacies of various 
philosophers and poets; but when Niels began to remark her, she was soaring 
beyond him, who, in his self-sufficient vainglory, was becoming imbued with 
the doctrines of materialism. That belief, which he had cast off, was the greatest 
treasure of her heart; she, the Jewish girl, bowed before the cross, before the 
Messiah, the Saviour, of whom the prophets and prophetic songs of the Old 
Testament spoke; He who came into this world, who taught in it, and died, that 
every one who believed in Him should not be lost, but inherit eternal life! 

Niels Bryde and the Israelite grandfather were the only two who had any idea 
of Esther’s uncommon intelligence. Her sisters, especially Rebecca, who passed 
for the clever one of the family, at least valued herself upon being such, thought 
only of her “bad habits,” for Esther had an awkward way of sitting at table. 

Amalie, the other sister, had an admirer in Herr Brusz, therefore she raved 
about Scandinavia. And who was Herr Brusz? A talented young theologian, very 
orthodox, but not over correct. Yes, this sounds oddly, yet such persons are to be 
found. His hobby was the greatness and verdure of the North. His raptures about 
the North interested Amalie. Esther was won by his descriptions of its grandeur; 
and Rebecca — well — it was the verdure that took her fancy. Witty yet trivial, 
a strange mixture of contradictions was Herr Brusz; bland and harsh, easy and 
obstinate, while he showed himself fanatical in his orthodoxy, and bigoted about 
his own church. His devotion to Northern antiquities made him, without 
intending it, mingle Christianity and Paganism, and name as if one and the same, 
Christ and Balder, Satan and Loke, the kingdom of Heaven and Gimle, Doom’s- 
day and Ragnarokr. 

Niels Bryde perceived often that this shocked Esther, but it did not escape 
him either that she listened with great interest when Herr Brusz discoursed with 


warmth and vivacity about the Northern heroic age, or recited some portions of 
the Edda. He recited well; and one evening he gave them an outline of Njal’s 
Saga, no poet could have done it better. But he could not please Niels Bryde, 
who found fault with his white and red complexion, declared that he dressed like 
a shopman, was very disagreeable with his soft, sneering smile, and unbearable 
from his enormous self-conceit, a quality which certainly is insufferable to those 
who have a considerable portion of it themselves; but this remark was not made 
by Niels Bryde. 

It appeared to him that Esther showed almost as much interest in Herr Brusz 
as in himself; he could not endure this, now that she had some value in his eyes 
— not in the way of love — he was too much of a spiritual Narcissus for that, 
but he could not endure it. Yet she was full of confiding regard for Niels Bryde; 
there seemed to her to be but one barrier between them, it was that which lay 
nearest to her heart — her faith; she appeared to feel by instinct, that there their 
views were very opposite. 

“On the Nile grew the papyrus, whose leaves formed a cradle for Moses. How 
rich a burden, and yet how poor compared to that which the cross bore!” So 
spoke a voice in her heart. A conflict was going on there between Judaism and 
Christianity. To her dear and excellent grandfather, he to whom she had always 
been so much attached and so communicative from her childhood, she expressed 
in trembling accents her ideas and convictions; and spoke of the new light which 
seemed to have dawned upon her; and the extraordinary attraction which seemed 
to draw her towards Christianity. But he could not comprehend her feelings, and 
did not enter freely with her on the subject she had so much at heart. He hoped 
that, by his silence, and by want of encouragement, the fancy that engrossed her 
mind would die away; that she would resume her former way of thinking, and 
discard those ideas which must lead to discord in her family circle, not to speak 
of the observation she would draw upon herself from the public. He was proud 
of the people of Israel, who, under all persecutions, through all ages, had 
remained a peculiar people — the chosen of Jehovah — one God — great in his 
mercy as in his wrath. The old gentleman looked with a degree of anxiety, 
almost of pain, at his dear grand-daughter; and she clung to him, with her arms 
round his neck, and burst into tears. But she soon raised her drooping head, and 
clasped her hands. What prayer was that she breathed? Her lips uttered no sound, 
but her spirit said, “Lord Jesus! Cast me not off!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


NO CHRISTIAN. 
THE truth of the old saying — 


“Two great ones in one sack 
Can never be contained!” 


was corroborated by Herr Brusz and Niels Bryde, if these might be dubbed 
“great.” They were alike talented, alike vain; and it was at the very point on 
which they were opposed to each other that they met. One day Herr Brusz gave a 
humorous douche and shower-bath to the sort of philosophy to which he thought 
Niels Bryde was favourable. Heiberg and Martensen, said Herr Brusz, had 
described this philosophy as “the golden calf,’ round which the youth of 
Denmark now danced, after the dance had been discontinued in Germany, and 
they had discovered there the bad taste of the counterfeit metal. 

Niels Bryde spoke of foolish preachers—” flowery trash,” or “stupidity 
interlarded with sentences from the Bible;” 

“pearls awkwardly strung together.” 

“You never enter a church,” said Herr Brusz, except, perhaps, at a funeral, 
when you are following a corpse. I once heard you say something of this sort.” 

“I go to weddings also,” replied Niels Bryde. “I heard there the other day 
about the number of beautiful presents the young couple would find awaiting 
them from their friends when they went home.” 

Thus they went on, always hitting at each other, until at last the lady of the 
house declared that Herr Brusz and Herr Bryde must no longer be asked 
together. 

It is said in the Bible, that on the day of judgment we must give an account of 
every improper word; and under this head must surely range every unkind word 
said of our absent neighbours. These are often uttered thoughtlessly, sometimes 
in anger, but they ascend upwards, and, perhaps, will stand as eternal blots in the 
record of our worldly career. 

Thus, at least, had Esther understood something that Niels Bryde had said. 
She had latterly become a frequent visitor at the house of the widow of a 
professor named Ancker, an elderly lady, who was extremely benevolent, and of 
a truly Christian spirit. Esther spoke of her with much respect and regard. 


“Yes, she is certainly a very worthy woman,” said Niels Bryde. “It is a pity 
that she is somewhat deranged!” 

“Deranged!” exclaimed Esther. 

“Yes, she actually takes it for gospel, that the stars of heaven might fall on the 
earth, and lie there like withered leaves.” 

“She believes it because it is in the Bible,” said Esther. 

“But that she can believe and repeat in earnest things which are in direct 
opposition to all common sense is insanity.” 

“So you may think, but she does not,” replied Esther; and, she added, “I do 
not consider that any one has a right to condemn another’s belief on religious 
matters.” 

“So my rational little Esther is going to argue the matter!” said Niels Bryde; 
smiling at the decided expression of her young face. “You, who are well aware 
both of the distance and magnitude of the stars must know how our little earth 
would be crushed and annihilated by stars falling on it — how can they? — it is 
absolute folly.” 

“But what if your knowledge were folly?” said Esther. 

“Bravo!” cried Niels Bryde. “Snow is black, coal is white; let us play at 
arguing.” 

“No, I will not attempt to argue with you,” said Esther, “but you are no true 
Christian!” and, as she looked at him, there was an expression in her eye which 
Niels Bryde did not know how to interpret. It was severe, yet mild, while round 
her mouth played a calm smile. 

“T am not one of those Christians who believe impossibilities,” he said. 

“To God nothing is impossible,” she replied; “that is my belief; and I know 
not a better one.” 

“Nothing impossible!” repeated Niels Bryde. “It is impossible for Him to act 
contrary to everything that is reasonable! He cannot make that which has been 
created become uncreated — He cannot love evil — cannot lie! I can give you 
proofs enough of this in the Bible itself. I do not understand you; what are your 
ideas, what do you really believe?” 

“That you are not a Christian!” she said, decidedly, and left the room. 

“T not a Christian!” he said to himself. “Well, certainly according to her 
acceptation of the term, I am not. But will she become one? Is this strength of 
mind, or weakness? Can it be only the love of opposition? Humph! I have, 
perhaps, over-rated her understanding.” 

These contending and somewhat disparaging thoughts were not much in 
favour of Esther, and yet he felt himself wonderfully attracted towards her. He 


fancied that she was, to a certain extent, a materialist, that her strong clear mind 
sought to reconcile all things to reason; he had seen in her a Danish Bettina, and 
in himself a Goethe. 

When he was a child, and lived with his parents up in the round tower — he 
sat there — the resemblance was formerly remarked — as the Elf and the little 
Marie sat in the immense tree, which grew up so suddenly from the seed they 
had put into the earth. As a child, it was on the magic tree of fancy that he had 
raised himself up, and from whence he looked out over the whole of 
Copenhagen, and flew dreaming, with the swallows, up towards the sparkling 
stars, which, however, he could not reach, for they were so far off that it would 
take more than the flight of a hundred years to approach them! Now, science had 
laid its potent seed in the soil, the tree of knowledge grew and grew, and far up 
at its top he sat, and looked over the earth — into the whole universe. He had 
learned that the tones, which so often agitate the hearts of human beings, are but 
vibrations in the air; that the glorious floating red clouds are but damp vapour, 
the bright unbounded air itself, but a trembling in the atmosphere. Through the 
medium of his knowledge he saw the whole of this seeming magnificence but as 
dull and dead. He knew that the nerves of the eye are stimulated by certain 
refractions which we call beauty, as they please us, in the same way that the taste 
is stimulated by certain articles of food. “That the work of our brain is the 
foundation and condition of our being” was his conviction; and he believed that, 
as sound is occasioned by the agitation and commotion of the air, so every 
humour and every feeling takes its rise in the brain, that terra-incognita; the 
phosphor, which Feuerbach had taught him, shone like a light in and around his 
vision, the presumption and self-sufficiency of youth — which lead to many 
vices as well as to many virtues, gave him a sense of enjoyment, that did not feel 
the necessity for renovation or continuance; the passing minutes were all in all 
with him, he was wrapt up in them, and had no thought of, no desire for, 
eternity. That and God disappeared in the contemplation of his I. Some of the 
books that he read made so great an impression upon him, that he seemed to 
have adopted their dogmas as his own; we will give a specimen of one of these 
works. 

“Der Mensch allein ist und sei unser Gott, unser Vater, unser Richter, unser 
Erloser, unsere wahre Heimath, unser Gesetz und Maasz, das A und O unseres 
staatsburgerlichen und sittlichen, unseres offentlichen und hauslichen Lebens 
und Strebens. Kein Heil auszer dem Menschen.” 

He perceived that everything created was so judiciously arranged, that he 
thought it might be possible to understand the arrangement, possible even to 
produce it — if one had the necessary knowledge. The alchemist might be able 


to make gold, diamonds could be formed, if only the process were known which 
brought about their existence; even human beings themselves might be put 
together by an arrangement of organic powers, and life breathed into them. 
Goethe, he declared, had certainly entertained the same idea, whence originated 
his Homunculus in Faust. It was very probable that under the improvement of 
the human race which the progress of time might bring forth, mankind might 
“become like God.” So far had Niels Bryde gone! 

Meanwhile the world went on in its usual way. The history of the world — 
that stalactite cavern of casualties — grew larger and larger. It was pleasant to 
look down upon it from the tree of knowledge. 


“Were all the kings on earth to take 
Their utmost strength and power, 

Do what they might, they could not make 
The common nettle’s flower.” 


Niels Bryde, with all his wisdom, could not attain to the knowledge of the 
construction even of the humblest leaf, or inanimate stone; and could he even 
have been able to have dissolved by some chemical process a block of marble, 
and put it together again to form a substance, he knew not what external genius 
might chisel from it. Blocks of stone have been the same in former ages as now; 
but Phidias, Praxiteles, Thorwaldsen, were the external powers — the creative 
spirits. From the same marble might be formed the group of the Laocoon, the 
Venus de Medici, and the Ganymede. 

The great masters can chisel life-like figures from the lifeless stone; but Niels 
Bryde thought by his science to go further, to construct men themselves, could 
he but discover how to blend the materials. 


“Auf Mischung kommt es an!” 


Goethe makes Wagner say in Faust, when, in the phial, a Homunculus was 
produced. 

In the fulness of time shall be seen, what we men with all our wisdom cannot 
foretell. We behold the marble blocks, but know not what they may be worked 
into. 

Sounds of uproar broke forth from that city on the Seine, where once Louis 
XIV. reigned in all his blended magnificence and emptiness; where stood 
Napoleon’s imperial throne, surrounded with the trophies of victory, and the 


Marseillaise hymn made the heart beat with thoughts of fatherland. Where the 
citizen king, Louis Philippe, free and bold for a time, suddenly bowed his head, 
and his part being over, escaped with his family from France, and, as a fugitive, 
sought the shores of England. 

A sigh for freedom — deep and prolonged — was heard from land to land: 
the mass of the people wished, at the cost of blood, to win that precious liberty 
for which the children of the age were not yet ripe. “To be, or not to be!” The 
words of Hamlet became the people’s question in a worldly point of view. 

Enthusiasm, passion, selfishness, and hatred, danced their Bacchanalian 
death-dance through the towns of Germany, over the plains of Hungary, and in 
northern Italy’s fruitful provinces; a peal rang throughout the countries of 
Europe, and reached even to Denmark, with its green isles and Jutland lakes! 

Law and justice were on the side of the Danes; but sympathy is like a deep 
spring in the earth; where it bursts forth, the waters dash over our boundaries and 
limits. 

Like a ruinous inundation, these desolating sympathies, these dreams of 
freedom, these needless changes, swept along. War broke out — a war so sad! 
Brother stood in the ranks against brother — kindred fought against kindred! 

Then followed days of woe — days of trial, bitter, heavy for those who were 
not Christians! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


JULIUS ARONS. 


ON the banks of the Eyder, the trumpet’s call and the roll of the drum were 
heard. In Jutland and “the green isles” the torch of enthusiasm was kindled; it 
blazed over the land, and but one thought, one wish, pervaded all hearts. 
“Everything for our just cause!” The peasant girl took off her betrothment-ring 
and gave it; and she gave, in silence, her heart’s best treasure with it. Rich and 
poor, peasant and noble, voluntarily joined the ranks. Delicately-nurtured, 
elegant young gentlemen, who had graced the gay saloons of the capital, went 
forth of their own free-will, and were soon standing in the trenches. — 

Julius Arons, who had latterly become dull and listless — from excess of 
pleasures, and having worn himself out with his youthful gaiety — who had 
been blasé, as some of his friends called it, resumed his former animation, and 
regained his spirits. He awoke to new interests in life — he must do his part — 
now that there was something to be done. It is probable that he, as well as some 
others of the young men, who volunteered on the spur of the moment to serve in 
the army, had not reflected on what would be expected of them — to what 
fatigue, want, and other trials, they were about to expose themselves; but though 
there might have been a few whose motives were not, perhaps, thoroughly 
defined, the greater number were actuated by the most patriotic feelings and the 
deepest enthusiasm. 

Julius and Esther bore, as we know, a strong resemblance to each other in 
looks — one could see immediately that they were brother and sister; and their 
dispositions were alike also in some points, though in intellectual endowments 
and cultivation of mind, they were very different. They were much attached to 
each other, and it was Esther who had aroused her brother’s enthusiasm, and 
spurred him on to fight for his country; willingly would she have done the same 
herself; happy and blessed would she have deemed herself could she have 
followed Julius to the battle-field, to have given him attendance and solace, if he 
should stand in need of either. Rebecca and Amalie spoke most about the 
number of “distinguished” young men who were going to the seat of war, and 
how well the uniform became Julius. Niels Bryde had already been appointed an 
assistant-surgeon, and it so happened that he and Julius Arons had both entered 
the same regiment. 


“Be a faithful friend to my brother,” whispered Esther to Niels Bryde, when 
the hour of parting came; “I know that you will,” she added, as she pressed his 
hand, and looked, with her soul in her eyes, at him; tears were in them for her 
brother; perhaps, for him — the friend. 

The mother and sisters had gone by the railway to Roeskilde, to take there 
their final leave; also the father, Herr Arons, of whom we have heard so little, 
except that he gave the money for Julius and Herr Bryde’s journey to Dresden 
and Prague. He was generally at his office, or on the exchange; but to-day he had 
accompanied his family to the place where Julius, in his red jacket, stood among 
his comrades: the father’s eye was wet for a moment; one embrace, and they 
separated, for the troops were about to march, and he had to hurry back to the 
Exchange. There were sadness, solemnity, gaiety, and tears; — there was poetry 
in the moment. The soldier, in his red jacket, embraced the elegantly-dressed 
young lady — pocket-handkerchiefs waved — the locomotive puffed farewell 
— and the troops sang Kaalund’s song: — 


“Arouse thee, every Dane!” 
Thus ran the verse: — 


“We are not by hate or defiance impelled, 

‘T is for Denmark we’|l fight side by side! 

They would seize on the land that so long we have held, 

And brother from brother divide!” 

The air rang with hurras, the chorus was almost drowned amidst the shouts, 
the railway’s shrill whistle could just be heard; it ceased — and they were gone! 
So goes the wheel of life! 

The strong feelings that were called into existence, the novelty, the 
uncertainty, bestowed on that moment a lustre, a poetry, owing to which the 
heavy mist of every day was forgotten, the pressure of the times unheeded. 

Warriors who came forth as to a tilting-match at a tournament, in strange, 
fantastic dresses, with death-heads painted on their breasts, crowds of 
volunteers, and many disciplined troops, met and opposed the Danes at Bau. 
Bravely did they fight, and desperate was the courage they showed; but they 
were soon abandoned by those who had led them to the combat. There was no 
one to take the supreme command — there was no union; they were surrounded, 
vanquished, and eight hundred prisoners were sent to Copenhagen. 


The whole of the Duchy of Sleswig lay open to the Danes; the king, who had 
visited Als, had made his public entry into Flensborg, which adhered to the 
Danish cause. All this belongs to history and to our reminiscences. Fortune 
seemed to declare in favour of the Danes; they attacked the town of Sleswig; 
many a heart beat heavily — brother fought against brother. Error and mistaken 
sympathy were ranged against duty and right; many Danes felt what the great 
magnate of science, the Danish philosopher, Hans Christian Orsted, said in song 





“That the foe was our brother how deeply we feel, 
For centuries severed by none; 

He has forced us himself to arms to appeal; 

We will fight till our cause be won!” 


In that detachment of Danish troops which first entered the town of Sleswig 
were the friends Julias Arons, as a non-commissioned officer, and Niels Bryde, 
as an assistant-surgeon. An unpleasant stillness pervaded the town; the weather 
was gloomy and wet; few of the inhabitants showed themselves in the streets. 
Many families shut themselves up. Official claims were attended to; but dark 
countenances were seen, and sullen words were heard, even among the servants. 
Niels Bryde was quartered in a house where a young lady, named Hibernia, was 
the only one who made her appearance. She had a thorough hatred to the Danes, 
and was most inveterate against them; but she was beautiful and energetic. She 
thus addressed Niels Bryde: — 

“Copenhagen is altogether Scandinavian; it bows down before Norway and 
Sweden in order to form a part of a greater whole. Among them there are 
sympathy, nationality, similarity of language. But have we not the same rights? 
We bow before that great Fatherland, whose language we speak, from whence 
we derive our customs, and with which are our sympathies. It is now time that 
we should separate from your people, and unite ourselves to our own.” 

“Well, then, let them evacuate our Danish Sleswig,” said Niels Bryde. “South 
of the town stands that ancient frontier wall, ‘Thyras Void,’ once before a 
defence against foreign supremacy. Here formerly, in the olden time, the Danish 
language was the one spoken, though latterly only among the common people; 
because, if one pretended to gentility, it was necessary to learn German; thus it 
became the fashion to speak that language. Victories, however, and treaties on 
the return of peace, must also be taken into account,” 

In this way they conversed, each convinced of being in the right, and both 
sometimes angry. As Niels Bryde gazed on her flashing, beautiful eyes, his 


vehemence would give way to good-humour. 

“T have an idea,” he said, laughing. “The greatest champion with us for 
everything Danish, is old Grundtvig; with you, for everything German, old 
Arndt; these two are pretty much on a par; both are poets, both carry their 
opinions to extremes. I should like that the contending powers should agree to 
select these two warriors, and send them forth; that they should meet, and, 
according to the most approved ancient fashion, should fight a duel at Sprogo, in 
the Great Belt, about the languages and nationality, and, after the result was 
known, that we others should all fall upon each other’s necks, and — all would 
go right!” 

“Can you jest at a time like the present?” exclaimed Hibernia, turning 
crimson. 

“Yes, thank God, I can,” said he; “and I shall continue to do so with all foes 
in petticoats who attack me.” 

Hibernia blushed as she looked at him. She did not deign any reply, but the 
expression of her eyes told of earnestness, anger, and a desire for revenge; yet 
she was a noble, high-hearted German lady — she breathed only for that land — 


“Where Luther saw the light, and Goethe sang.” 


There was something in her appearance and manners that made a great 
impression on Niels Bryde. He did not look at her with indifference; hatred he 
did not feel towards her, neither did he feel love; but he felt a most 
unaccountable interest in her — his enemy — his declared enemy — who had 
said without circumlocution “I hate you!” Were they often to meet? 

The songs of the Danish soldiers, were heard in the streets — they sang about 
“Thyras Vold.” 


“Denmark, lovely, smiling plain, 
Encircled by the billows blue.” 


Hibernia’s cheek flushed, her eyes seemed to become larger and more 
brilliant, she gave a contemptuous toss of her head, and left the room. 


The strength of the enemy was centered in Holstein. 


“The Easter bells were chiming.” 


The Danish troops were on their way to church, when the roll-call of the 
drums was heard, and within half an hour the advanced guard had met the enemy 
at Bustorf. The battle soon raged within the town of Sleswig itself, fire blazed 
from the houses and gardens on the south side. The gable walls fell in, and the 
flames rose higher and higher. The thunder of the cannons roared far and near, 
and mingling with it were heard the whizz of the bullets through the air — the 
rolling of the waggons, the blasts of the trumpets, and the beat of the drums. 

When Niels Bryde and his company passed the house where he had been 
quartered, he saw Hibernia at the open window. She had a couple of muskets by 
her side; her hand grasped a dark red and gilded flag, which she waved from the 
window with a triumphant smile. A shot was heard. Niels Bryde fancied he also 
heard a scream; and he saw her either sink down or move back. He was 
marching, and could not stop to see if anything had happened. 

A day of battle — the first Niels Bryde had ever witnessed — followed. As if 
into the midst of a gigantic crushing death-machine he went, and faithfully 
performed his duty. 

On the border of the wood stood a house; from all its windows and doors 
guns were pointed; shot fell after shot; the hedges and inclosures bristled with 
gleaming arms; muskets and bayonets did their work of death; the heavy white 
sabre clove helmet and skull; the bodies of friends and foes lay mingling 
together on the bloody ground. Here, horses startled by the battle’s din, shied 
and became restive; there, cannons sank in the deep mire of the road. Niels 
Bryde went with the hospital vans in amidst the ranks, moved away the 
wounded, bandaged, amputated. There was no room, no time. The whole scene 
appeared like a wild, fearful dream; no one could spare a moment for thought or 
meditation; the great wheel of death was swiftly turning, while death itself 
crawled over the slimy ground as worms crawl. 


“Danes! Close your columns, and stand fast! 
God gives the victory at last!” 


The town of Sleswig, and the palace of Gottorp, the whole of the battle-field, 
were in the hands of the enemy. For nine hours the conflict had raged furiously; 
but night at length separated the combatants, and the troops bivouacked in Idsted 
Wood, and Cathrine Wood. Several of the surgeons, who during the battle had 
been in the hospitals at Sleswig, were detained there as prisoners of war. Niels 
Bryde, whose post of duty had kept him on the outside of the town, sat now with 
his comrades, somewhat fatigued, indeed, but with dauntless courage, before the 
great blazing watch-fire, that lighted up the leafless trees of the forest. Around 


lay knots of soldiers, the numerous red uniforms, the artistic grouping 
contrasting well with the gloom beyond, which hung like a dark heavy veil over 
the wood. It rained the whole night. The baggage-waggons drove about among 
the trees, and rations were distributed. All that had taken place in the course of 
the day was now ascertained; and the communications of individuals gave 
connection to the stirring details of the day’s terrible work. 

Niels Bryde was meanwhile called away to the little inn at Idsted, where the 
general and his staff were quartered, some of them severely wounded. He rode 
thither in the pouring rain. The commander-in-chief occupied a low, close room, 
where only a small tallow candle glimmered on a dirty wooden table. In a 
taproom up-stairs lay the wounded whose wounds were to be dressed — a sound 
as if of groaning came from thence. Niels Bryde afforded all the assistance he 
could. It was long past midnight when he had finished his labours: and, much 
fatigued, he looked about for some place of rest. To find this he proceeded to 
another taproom below, which, like the one above stairs, was quite full. Many 
slept upon the floor, a few had taken possession of benches, and the very chest 
of drawers had been converted into a bed. On it lay or sat a man in a deep sleep. 
Niels Bryde scrambled over those who were on the floor nearest to it, and 
endeavoured to find room on a portion of the chest of drawers that appeared 
unoccupied. He looked at the sleeper, and beheld the countenance of a friend — 
a well-known face, but pale, suffering, exhausted-looking — it was Julius 
Arons! He was sound asleep, and Niels Bryde would not wake him. He felt 
much tired himself, and gently removing his friend’s legs a little to one side, he 
managed to find in the corner a place for himself to sit. He took a long draught 
from his flask, and then fell asleep by the side of Julius. But his repose was not 
of long duration: at two o’clock in the morning, the second day in Easter week, 
the troops were called up from their bivouac, and inarched silently towards 
Flensborg. 

Niels slept soundly; one of his comrades had to awake him, and when he 
started up he remembered his friend — but Julius Arons was gone! Perhaps he 
had not observed that the person sleeping by his side was Niels Bryde, he was 
already on the march. The rain was still falling in torrents; it was a laborious 
journey, almost entirely over deep, sandy moors. 

To cover the movements of the retiring army, when it was found out that the 
enemy were passing on towards Slien, a dragoon regiment and a corps of 
riflemen were ordered to remain at Overso. The horses had been taken from the 
artillery-waggons to be fed, when a peasant gave notice that the enemy were 
approaching in three columns. A number of the riflemen had to cast themselves 
into a bog; the Mecklenburg dragoons bore down on the poor fellows, who were 


worn out after the prolonged battle of the previous day, and the cold night passed 
upon the wet ground. Yet they held their own, and fought bravely in the midst of 
water and fire. The Goslar jegers joined the Mecklenburghers, and for two hours 
the unequal combat lasted. Victory was not to be won — help from their own 
troops not to be hoped for; all that they had to do was to sacrifice themselves in 
order to arrest the progress of the enemy until the main body of the army could 
reach Flensborg. From knoll to knoll in the morass sprung, amidst clouds of 
smoke, the Banish riflemen; some missed their footing, and sunk deeply in, 
never again to behold daylight; it was not until there was merely a handful of 
men left that their commander ordered the white signal of submission to be 
displayed. But the principal part of the army were by this time under cover; they 
had reached Flensborg, its citizens had gone out to meet them, carrying 
refreshments for them, and now food and rest awaited them in their allotted 
quarters. Bryde and Arons did not meet, nor did they seek each other; like 
everybody else, they were both too tired to make the least unnecessary exertion. 

Then rushed dragoons into the town with intelligence of the surprise and 
defeat at Overs6, and that the enemy were marching on the town. The wearied, 
overworked troops mustered quickly — the excitement was great. The 
inhabitants of the town, in fear of the superior forces of the enemy, were anxious 
to get rid of the Danes. “Make haste! — prepare yourselves!” was the cry from 
well-wishers and those who were not so. Several battalions marched forth in 
good order, but a great number stopped on the way in gloom and confusion. Bau 
was their destination. The rain continued to pour down heavily, and the straw 
which had been brought for their night’s lodgings from the adjacent farms, was 
soon soaked through. The main body of the troops were to proceed to Sundeved; 
and now, the third rainy night, they were at first ordered to bivouack on 
Dyppelbierg; but it was found that this would utterly unfit them for fighting, if 
taken by surprise, and therefore they were sent on by boats to Als. 

Julius Arons was ill; the extreme exertions and fatigues of these days and 
nights had been too much for one hitherto accustomed to such an easy, luxurious 
life: he had been sent to the hospital at Augustenborg. 

The squadrons of the enemy overran the whole of the Duchy of Sleswig; and 
in every town, where German influence or sympathies prevailed, joyous sounds 
were heard, flowers were strewed in their way, and the dark red, gilded flag 
waved. The little Als-sound was the only separation between the combatants. 
The enemy advanced into Jutland; the blaze of its fires was seen all the way over 
at Funen, when the grenades were cast from Fredericia, and burned the ferry- 
house at Strib; from Snoghoi also, several houses at Middlefart were set on fire. 


The head-quarters of the Danes was at Als. Niels Bryde was in Sdnderborg, 
when information was brought to him from the hospital at Augustenborg, that 
Julius Arons was there, dangerously ill with typhus fever. Though it was late in 
the evening when Niels received this message, he immediately threw himself on 
horseback, and rode the long distance which intervened between the two places. 
As he approached the palace, he saw light streaming from all the windows, as in 
former times, when a grand feast was taking place. Now it was the lights in the 
sickrooms, where, in many cases, the light of life was fading away. Everything 
in the rooms stood untouched, as when the Danish troops had entered the 
building, but the rich saloons of the palace had become the abode of suffering. 

Julius was lying perfectly quiet; he was very pale and thin; but now his 
resemblance to Esther was even more striking than ever. Niels Bryde sat by his 
bedside, and gazed on him. At length his pulse beat less feebly; he opened his 
eyes, looked wildly about him, and began to talk rapidly of the dark wood, of 
funeral piles, and of lovely women. No sculptor could have chiselled more 
beautiful, undraped, dancing Bacchantes, than he described. They were the 
thoughts of one familiar with Goethe’s Italian sonnets. Suddenly he fancied 
himself snatched from among the dancing throng, and thrown upon the pile to 
burn there. He became much excited, and uttered a loud cry. Ice was applied to 
his head to cool it; he grew calm again, and lay quiet for half an hour, but 
breathing heavily. When again he opened his eyes, he fixed them upon Niels 
Bryde, whom he now recognised. 

“T am very ill, indeed,” he said, “but I shall not die; it is so pleasant to live.” 
And he looked at his friend with an anxious expression, as if his life depended 
upon his answer. 

“You will be better,” said Niels Bryde. “You are better already than you were 
a few moments ago.” 

“Better!” repeated Julius, and lay still again for a short time, but holding Niels 
Bryde’s hand fast in his. “Do you believe,” asked the invalid, “that there is 
another life after death?” 

The words were spoken so earnestly, so anxiously, that Niels, who did not 
believe in a future life, was much affected by them. He made no reply. The 
question was a painful one. He could not give an answer contrary to his 
convictions, yet there, at that moment, to say “No, I do not believe it,” he found 
impossible. 

“Another life after death?” repeated Julius, in weak, inquiring tones. 

“The Christians think so,” said Niels Bryde, involuntarily. 

“Yes!” whispered the dying Julius, “and so Esther says!” His head drooped, 
and his eyes closed, never more to open. 


It was late at night — all was hushed around; only the subdued moaning of 
the sick men was to be heard. Niels Bryde sprang up — he was sitting by a 
death-bed — his friend was no more! 

Deeply distressed, he rode back in the cold gray dawn to Sdnderborg; he 
thought upon death, as he had never before thought of it — the final moment—” 
when the machine ceases to move, when the phosphor in the brain is 
extinguished, and the various parts fall from each other—” 

“To BE, OR NOT TO BE!” he said, with Hamlet, but did not add, “To sleep, 
perchance to dream!” 

He considered that all was over. “The materials returned to what they were 
originally.” 

Like music, whose tones are often echoed in our souls, he remembered the 
days he had spent in the past with his friend, whose life now “was only in the 
recollection of those who outlived him.” That thought was not exactly calculated 
to elevate the mind. 

“NOT TO BE,” was his belief. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


FOR days and weeks had been planned an attack on Sundeved, and a descent on 
Helgenoes, above Aarhuus, when one morning unexpectedly the Danish flag was 
seen to wave from the fortress of Fredericia; General Wrangel, who, at that time, 
had levied a contribution of four millions on Jutland, quitted it in great haste, 
having received orders to this effect. The joyful intelligence soon reached Als. 

On the 28th May, at noon, the Danish troops went through Sundeved. This is 
not the place to give a history of the war in Sleswig, it is only the workings of an 
individual mind we are depicting, and in doing this, we are of necessity obliged 
to speak of those days of trial and of glory, and mingle with the ranks of the 
combatants. Niels Bryde was, in his profession, active, skilful, and most 
conscientious. 

With bands playing, and banners waving, with song and lively chat, as if 
going to a festival, the troops passed the bridge. They were longing to meet the 
enemy. The sun shone brightly, the woods were green, the beech-trees were 
putting forth their soft leaves, and the fields and hedges were in all the fresh 
verdure of spring. Primroses and wild thyme grew in rich profusion, and scented 
the air, every breath of which was mild, the birds carolled joyously, and a couple 
of storks had flown into the place near Dyppelmolle, where the enemy, prepared 
for battle, had taken up their position. A sabbath peacefulness seemed to pervade 
everything around, all nature looked blythe and glad in its young spring garb; but 
how many eyes that now gazed on its fair scenes, before the sun went down, 
might be closed for ever! How many cheeks, glowing that morn in health and 
ardour, might be cold and pale in death ere that day were numbered with the 
past! 

The combat soon began; the firing was kept up hotly from Dyppelmolle, by 
the enemy, while the Danish soldiers rushed upon them with their bayonets; how 
their blades flashed in the sun, until the masses of smoke obscured all around! 
Before the enemy’s centre and right wing were routed, and forced back to 
Rubbel, lay unheeded, killed and wounded, friends and foes, like trampled down 
worthless weeds. The shots and shells fell in all directions; the thatched roofs of 
the neighbouring cottages were in flames, bombs were bursting, startled horses 
were breaking from their harness and traces, cannons were roaring, and the 
storming parties were pressing on. The ambulance-waggons did not stop at the 


outer ranks only, but advanced into the midst of the conflict, to carry away the 
wounded. Niels Bryde was here, a leading spirit, cool in the midst of danger. 

Darkness fell upon all at length: it was half-past nine o’clock at night before 
the battle ended. The hospital vans left the field — but no Niels Bryde was with 
them. Who, in the midst of a bloody fray, thinks of any one individual? When 
last he was seen, he was standing upon a wall of enclosure, from whence the 
Danish soldiers were firing on the enemy. 

It was now almost midnight, and the moon was shining brightly; the Danish 
troops were stationed near Gravensteen. 

While Niels Bryde had stood on the wall, he had felt a sudden dart of pain in 
his chest, like the sting of a hornet; he experienced a shock, that seemed to make 
him tremble in every limb; he tottered, and fell forwards into a deep ditch 
beneath, which was almost concealed by the bramble and luxuriant hazel-bushes. 
All became black before his eyes, and the thread of consciousness that connected 
him with this world seemed to have snapped. He was in the transition to “a 
thing,” as he himself would have said; but that something, which is powerful in 
us, resumed its sway, and made the pulse beat and the eyes open again. All was 
silence around, and the moon was shining clearly. He became sensible of the 
dampness of the grass, and he fancied he still heard the whizzing of the bullets, 
and expected that horses, passing by, would tread on him. He shuddered at the 
thought that a victorious foe, in wanton cruelty, might thrust his sharp bayonet 
into his body, perhaps into his eyes; he fancied he saw one leaning over and 
glaring on him, who, half dead, lay there, powerless to protect or assist himself, 
more helpless than one of the brute creation; bound to the soil like the plant that 
grew on it — living upon the air and the falling dew — death seemed to have 
rooted him to the earth! His wound smarted; he had revived to outward 
impressions, but everything seemed to be gliding by him in a sort of chaotic 
confusion. Yet over all this chaos stood clearly out one thought, mightier than all 
his other sensations, a dread — such as he had never before felt — a dread of 
annihilation. 

As one, who is full of life, shudders and draws back involuntarily from the 
brink of an unfathomable abyss, a degree of terror now thrilled through him. 
Was it weakness of body — illness — fever — that made him feel this dread, in 
another moment to become extinct? Powerless, as one sometimes seems in a 
dreadful dream, he lay there, faint, exhausted — he, who in his daring 
presumption had thought to elude God and immortality. 

Yesterday, nearly at the same hour, how very different had been the scene 
around him, the sounds he heard, the circumstances in which he was placed! He 
was then at Sonderborg, in the midst of friends and comrades, at a festive 


meeting. It was the eve of a battle. Patriotic songs were sung, goblets of punch 
and wine were drained to healths and toasts; there was a cordiality, a vivacity, a 
security — youth’s careless trust in the rolling balls of fate. 

“To-morrow, perhaps for many of us the path of life will be cut short, all will 
be over!” Such were Niels Bryde’s thoughts for a moment, but they passed 
quickly and lightly through his mind; it never occurred to him that his own 
name, perhaps, might be inscribed on the dark tablets of death. 

His ideas, his conviction, said, “Mankind, as well as the lower animals, are 
machines; thought is the result of organisation, in the same way that tones from 
musical instruments are produced by touch or breath on certain arrangement of 
materials. We have souls, we say; but what is a soul other than a common name 
for the various functions that belong to, and emanate from, the central system of 
the nerves, which we call the brain. As sound is the production of agitation and 
vibration in the air, so are thought, feelings, tones, the work of the brain. Destroy 
the body, and the functions, which we call soul, cease to exist. Yes; this is what 
we dignify by the name of our immortal part! Believe me, we are no more 
masters of ourselves and our reason, than we are masters over our material parts, 
which withdraw themselves from our bodies. Our voices come in the same way 
that our blood circulates, and therefore, I dare to believe and to assert, that no 
more responsibility rests with us than with the lower animals, though we are 
accustomed to make them obey us. Man joining man — the unity of I and you 
— that is omnipotence. In order to obtain this, given laws must direct what is 
right; association is necessary, and we must become subordinates to be what is 
better!” 

All these ideas, which had been long cherished by him, crowded on his mind, 
as he lay there, weak, helpless, and forgotten. 

“Mankind is but an effort of nature; the vanishing production of a moment in 
the circulation of life.” Such was, and had long been, his opinion, and in this 
belief he had felt a pride in rising above the narrowminded faith to which the 
multitude clung — that there is a Deity, and an immortal life; he fancied he 
could disprove both! Why, then, did he now feel that shuddering terror of 
annihilation? Was this only the delirium of fever — the result of the body’s 
suffering? All around, scattered over that bloody field, lay the dying, supported 
by their belief in the immortality of the soul — comforted by the hope in God! 

Thirst was his most powerful bodily feeling, his parched mouth craved for a 
drop of water; but his spiritual thirst was still stronger. One drop from the pure 
fountain of faith would have yielded incalculable refreshment and strength. His 
thoughts might have been profound, but they were not pious; even on the 
confines of death, the question “to be, or not to be,” presented itself to him; he 


repeated not the Lord’s Prayer, but the dogmas of his false philosophy, “Man is a 
production of parents and nurses, of art and time, of breath and air, of sound and 
light, of food and clothes! And the superior part of us, mind, that is an action of 
materials: without phosphor there would be no mind! The action of electricity 
upon certain materials, bound together by nerves, creates that sensibility of brain 
which we call consciousness.” 

His wound smarted; there seemed to be a heavy weight upon his head; his 
whole existence seemed a misery, whose acme was — now you must cease to 
exist! 

A strange groan broke on his ear close by, it was that of a dying horse. It was 
but his body that suffered; he had known life as something good; and though he 
died in pain, his thoughts were not uneasy, he had no dread of annihilation. The 
brute was much happier than he, the man. The master of his own creation lay 
there, abandoned and tormented, like Orestes, by the furies of thought! — 

He thought of Esther, of Bodil, of his mother, and at that moment — with 
their remembrance fresh in his mind — he reflected on the religious belief of his 
childhood and on God. But this was only the weak wandering of his soul for a 
few minutes. He had learned from Feuerbach that the idea of a Supreme Being 
was but the creation of our own fancy; that to soar above such common-place 
notions, to despise the doctrine of hopes and fears beyond the grave, of that 
dream, eternally “TO BE,” was the highest point of cultivation. That he was able 
to stand alone, unsupported by any invisible protector — that he was entirely a 
free agent, depending only on his own will, had been his impious thought in the 
midst of health and strength; was he, like a coward, to cast it off in the hour of 
feebleness? Was the knowledge he had acquired by years of close study and 
deep reflection to be discarded in a moment of mental weakness arising from 
bodily pain? No — even the sufferings of his present condition might be 
conquered by his will, his will should arrest the whirlwind of his thoughts — 
should banish from them the images of his friends, his sister, his parents! He 
should be all sufficient to himself by help of his will, although he lay, exhausted 
on the earth of this globe, which revolved in space many times faster than the 
sun, faster than sound can travel. 

He gave himself up to nothing’s depths, smothering every bubble of thought 
that arose. “It is past — my being — my flight upwards — life! In a damp ditch 
— forgotten — no better than a drop of water oozing out of the mire! well! 
extinct! forgotten! To become grass and straw — and mud! that will be my 
existence — circulating thus for ever! for ever! 

Suddenly something stirred close to him, a head approached his, two eyes 
were gazing upon him; it was his dog, Hvaps, that had sought and found him. 


The dog came to him — the man, who had cast off his race — his friends — his 
soul — his God — that creature, who held the lowest place among those he had 
loved — came to him, and brought him comfort! 

Hvaps put his fore legs round his master’s neck, and pressed him as if he had 
been a human being, embracing him, licked his face, gave a piteous howl, ran 
round him, and then hugged him again, as if he had wished to pull him up, and 
restore him to strength. The dog had come to him! was this only instinct? Was it 
only the functions of the brain, the motion of the nerves and the blood which had 
led to this act, or was it something higher; and was that animal, as he lay on the 
thresholds of life and annihilation, to announce this to him? 

Like a ray of light happiness streamed through his mind; with an effort he 
raised himself up, and looked earnestly at the dog’s dark, sensible eyes — the 
movement caused the blood to flow afresh from the unbound wound, and it 
gushed forth in a warm stream. 

Niels Bryde sank back fainting; but his last thought was, “Happy is he who in 
death clings fast to the belief of his childhood! I have it not! I know! — I know!” 


“Es blies ein Jager wobl in sein Horm, 
Und Ailes was er blies, das war verlom!” 


He lay still, quite insensible: his dog sat whining by his head, and the clear 
moon shone over the battlefield; that great page, with death’s hieroglyphics, in 
whose mysterious characters was concealed the key to the answer of that 
question — 

“To be, or not to be?” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE TIME OF WAR — LITTLE KAREN. 


THERE was sorrow and anxiety at the Manse on the heath, as well as over the 
whole country. From the period of the commencement of the war, as if borne on 
the wings of the stormy wind, day and night the most alarming reports had flown 
throughout Jutland; the battle at Sleswig had been heard of; it was known that 
the main body of the Danish troops had retired to Als, and that the peninsula lay 
quite exposed to the advancing forces of the enemy. It was rumoured that the 
prisoners at the fortress of Rendsborg had been let loose, and were making their 
way into Jutland, ravaging everything with fire and sword. 

Messenger followed messenger — the horses they rode were covered with 
foam, the corners of their mouths bloody; the false report was circulated that 
several towns were in flames. Then came the news that every one was to take up 
arms, even the women; the bridges must be destroyed, for the enemy were 
coming. Fugitives from the south corroborated the report that the hostile troops 
were advancing. A fearful panic had seized on most people, though old Japetus 
took comfort from the Bible, wherein the Psalmist says, — 

“He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; he breaketh the bow, and 
cutteth the spear in sunder; he burneth the chariot in the fire,” 

Bodies thoughts were with her adopted brother, Niels Bryde, who had not 
written to them for so long, long a time. She knew that he had gone to the war, 
but whereabouts he was she had no means of ascertaining. She often thought of 
those who might be taken prisoners. Tears often stood in her eyes, and her 
mother wept, and the servant-girl wept; but with the two last-named their grief 
was principally caused by their fear of the misfortunes that might happen to 
themselves. Ballads were sung, and stories were told about what had taken place 
in the country two hundred years before, when the Swedes had invaded it, and 
our Polish allies, with the Kalmuks and Turks among them, did almost as much 
mischief as the enemy. How, in those former days, the pulpits and benches in the 
churches had been burned, and the clergymen hanged in their surplices on the 
trees, or cudgelled to death. But even from the old historical ballads of that 
bygone time Bodil derived comfort; she remembered the oft-told tale of an 
anxious little circle, who also inhabited a solitary manse, where it was expected, 
till night, that the enemy would make their appearance, but as the soothing 
words said, — 


“God can defences round us raise!” 


Trusting to Him, they retired to rest. No sound disturbed them; they slept on 
till nearly daylight, and thought that it never would come, yet when it did come, 
it revealed to their view a town destroyed by fire! Drifts of snow had concealed 
the clergyman’s abode from the invading and devastating foe. God had raised a 
defence around them, as the words of the song said He could do. 

General Wrangel had levied a contribution of five millions on the Jutlanders. 
They could not raise it; and if they could escape for less, God must “defences 
round us raise.” The unfortunate people thought, and planned; but man’s wisdom 
is poor in comparison with God’s. 

Late in the evening the almost incredible intelligence was received that the 
enemy was moving southwards; that the Prussians were, by an unexpected order, 
about to evacuate Jutland; a succeeding messenger corroborated this news. What 
shouts of joyfulness and gratitude. “The Almighty watches over us! It is His 
doing — to Him be thanks!” Such was the general feeling. Every one’s eyes 
sparkled with joy; the girls sang and danced in their youthful glee — all but one 
— little Karen, who was so sedate; she, the youngest of them all, looked as she 
usually did, sad and gloomy. 

“You should rejoice also!” said Bodil to her; “the enemy has left our country. 
What seems so dark in one hour, God can turn into light the next.” 

“Tt is happy for those who believe so!” replied the girl, mournfully. 

Bodil looked with mild yet earnest inquiry into her eyes, and taking her hand, 
said, — 

“There is something that weighs upon your mind! Have you a friend away, 
yonder?” 

“T have none!” said Karen. 

“May I not know what causes your grief?” 

“T have none,” said the girl. “I was only reflecting.” 

Every one at the Manse was rejoiced, but sorrow was soon again to visit its 
inmates. A letter was received at the village of Funder. An aged couple resided 
there, whose son was out in the war, and attended the hospital vans. The 
musician Grethe had heard this letter read aloud, and had borrowed it to take to 
the Manse, for mention was made in it of Niels Bryde, who had also gone to the 
scene of war, who was a surgeon, and was a fine brave fellow. The letter told of 
the entry of the Danish forces into Sundeved; that there had been a battle; and 
that Niels Bryde had either fallen in it, or been taken prisoner. The letter was 
written the morning after the battle, and it was then ascertained that Niels Bryde 


had not returned with the hospital vans. He had been seen in the thick of the 
fight, succouring the wounded; the ambulance-waggons had removed many of 
the dying, and many covered with blood; but it was impossible to know in the 
confusion who was saved and who not. On first hearing this bad news Bodil was 
quite disheartened, overcome; nay, stunned; but hope speedily came to her relief. 
“He may still live,” she thought; “even though taken a prisoner!” How doubly 
dear seemed every remembrance to her of the old days when they were together! 
Her heart was full, and tears ran down her cheeks. Little Karen stood by her, and 
her mind was not less burdened with some sad recollection — but she said 
nothing. 

Such intelligence as the letter had given, in this period of anxiety and distress, 
ought to be communicated to the old people, Bodil thought. She had given up 
speaking of Niels; it was a rule she had laid down for herself, as the slightest 
mention of his name always disturbed her father’s tranquillity of mind, and 
caused her mother to shed tears. He was not absent from their thoughts, but 
obstinacy was opposed to obstinacy: he, the younger party, ought to make the 
first advance towards a renewal of their intimacy. Now, perhaps, he never might 
be able to do so: he was probably a prisoner, if not dead. She went to her parents 
with the melancholy news conveyed in the letter. Old Japetus started up in 
dismay; for a moment he seemed deeply moved; but he soon sat down calmly 
again — appeared lost in reflection for a few moments — and then only said, 
“May God be merciful to him!” 

The uncertainty whether Niels was still among the number of the living, or 
what had become of him, quickly became known; the intelligence flew like 
wildfire, and added to the prevailing gloom. It was long since the minister’s 
adopted son had been so much the topic of conversation: every one now spoke of 
him — his boldness, his abilities, his knowledge, his good sense, were all 
brought forward and commented upon, both in the household of the old people, 
and among all the neighbours — many a tear was shed for him. 

“When one is dead, there is an end of one,” said Karen, who had adopted, in 
her solitary reflections, the same opinion as Niels Bryde had imbibed from his 
learning. 

We left him lying in a state of exhaustion on the field of battle, and shall now 
state, in a few words, what occurred there, and how a light, as if from God, 
gleamed upon his mind. 

On the evening of the battle we saw Niels Bryde busy among the wounded, 
and exerting himself to the utmost to relieve the sufferers: he had mounted on 
the inclosure wall for a moment, when a ball from the enemy struck him on the 
breast — took its way lengthways by the ribs, and came out at his back. The shot 


gave him such a terrible shock, that he fell into the ditch close by, amidst 
bramble-bushes, and under the thickly-covered branches of the hazel-bushes. He 
had fainted from loss of blood. It was night, and all around was dark. 

Neglected and forgotten he lay there; it was then that Hvaps, his faithful dog, 
whose life he had once saved, came to his rescue. His howling and agitation 
towards the dawn of day had attracted the observation of some Danish soldiers, 
who concluded that some one, living or dead, must be lying in that spot. They 
went to it, found Niels, and had him conveyed to the hospital. He had been there 
more than a week confined to bed, and amidst the crowd of thoughts that rushed 
over his mind, there arose one sweet as an opening floweret, born amidst the 
want in his heart, yet it was cast from him, and almost nipped in the bud by 
contending feelings. He felt a strong desire to write a few words to his sister, at 
home yonder at the Manse. It was upwards of a year since she bad received any 
letter from him; but now, as he lay on the couch of suffering, she and many old 
remembrances came back upon his mind; even in his dreams, she appeared to 
him, always with her gentle affectionate looks. Therefore, after a few days, he 
yielded to the promptings of his heart, and wrote her a few words — enough to 
let her know where he was, and how he was. 

How much of sunshine can there not lie in a small piece of paper! Bodil was 
to experience this! He days of sorrow fled before light and joy at the quiet, 
solitary home upon the heath. 

“A letter, a letter!” she almost shrieked— “it is in his own writing!” Her 
hands trembled as she broke the seal, and hastily glanced at the date and name of 
the place where it was written. Augustenborg stood there, and the date was but a 
few days old. She glanced rapidly through it, then read it again more leisurely, 
for the first perusal was like a groping for, a seizing of the lost and found. “Is it 
true — is it indeed true? “. He was alive, was out of danger, and in the course of 
a few weeks he might be with her again! 

This letter came like the dove’s olive branch — the minister’s wife wept and 
kissed Bodil, the father himself smiled, and nodded his head, but said nothing. 
Niels had been at the gates of death; but they had not opened for him, his time in 
this world was not cut short. 

“He may now resume his early impressions, return to his early faith,” was 
Bodil’s next almost involuntary thought; gratefully did she thank the Almighty 
for the happiness granted to her on that day — for the mercy vouchsafed to her 
adopted brother, and for the friendly disposition he had evinced towards her, in 
thinking of her, and writing to her from his sick-bed. She was so happy, that she 
wished every one to rejoice with her. The musician Grethe had wept and grieved 
for Niels, she should hear the good news without delay. 


Little Karen was at Grethe’s when Bodil went there with the intelligence 
about Niels, and the letter with which she was so pleased. 

“T felt certain that he still lived,” said Grethe, “as I also feel assured that with 
my own eyes I shall see him here among us again, that kind young man, who 
was so good to an old woman like me! You instrument serves me as a memento 
of him; God knows what would have become of it, but for Herr Niels Bryde! — 
Yes! he resembles the protecting spirit in Lykkens Tumleklode — would that he 
could also marry a king’s daughter, or some lady with a fine property!” and she 
went on with a somewhat jumbled discourse touching Niels and her harmonica, 
the rumours that were afloat about the war, and the dangers to be dreaded. 

Bodil promised to purchase for her a new harmonia on the first opportunity, 
as the old one was now almost worn out, with constant use. “I promise you this,” 
she said, “in remembrance of this happy day.” 

The old woman was much affected by this kindness, it would be too 
expensive a gift, she said, and she did not think any new instrument could equal 
the old one, on which she had played for so many years. “Ay, even now, it can 
sound loudly enough at a feast or a dance, one would think there was magic in it; 
but I know better.” 

She insisted on kissing Bodies hand, and even little Karen looked pleased, 
though her features did not relax into a positive smile. 

“How delightful it is to have a mind happy and free from anxiety!” exclaimed 
Bodil; and she spoke on her way home to Karen, who accompanied her, about 
God’s grace towards us poor human beings. The girl suddenly burst into tears — 
grasped Bodil’s arm, and sighed deeply, — 

“God’s grace! God’s grace!” she cried; “IJ am as far from that as any human 
creature can be!” and with full confidence in her goodness she opened her heart 
to Bodil. 

“T have a sin upon my soul,” she said; “more than a police-court and its 
punishments would deal with, and yet I fancy at times, that I am not altogether 
guilty, but that what happened being without any evil design, God may grant me 
pardon — grace as you have said.” She then went on, “I was little more than a 
child — but a lass, as they call it, when I first took service with the judge and his 
lady, who were then young people. Many strangers were there on a visit from 
Copenhagen, among them was a young man, who sketched extremely well, and 
took likenesses. He had the habit of leaving all his keeping places open; he 
would leave his watch and his rings on his dressing-table, whilst he was 
wandering about the neighbourhood. He could cut out figures so cleverly with 
the scissors that even the judge’s young wife admired them and begged for them. 
Many of these lay upon his table, and one day, when the door was standing half 


open, I espied them, and entered the room only to look at the finished and half- 
finished figures. Many other things lay upon the table, and amongst these was a 
beautiful ring! I felt a strong desire to try it on, but it was too large for any finger 
except my thumb — and on it, the ring stuck fast. The gentleman came in at that 
moment, and I moved away, and told a lie, for I said — your paper figures had 
been blown down on the floor! He looked at me with such a strange, tender 
expression in his eyes, that I felt as if he were about to make love to me, perhaps 
I did him injustice in so thinking, but I was frightened and run out of the room 
with the ring still on my thumb. Down-stairs I heard that money had been lost in 
the house — they talked of thieves — and the doings of the thieves; I became 
alarmed, for I knew that I was in possession of what belonged to another. I 
waited in the utmost anxiety for the moment to arrive when the gentleman 
should leave his chamber. At last I thought he had gone into the drawing-room, 
and I ran up-stairs to put back the ring. He had not gone down, however, and he 
was upon the stairs a little above me. But half-way up, there was a small room, 
where the poor tailor, who was working at our house, had his night-quarters. The 
door was ajar, and I rushed in there. The room was so small that it held scarcely 
anything but a bed and his chest of clothes. I scarcely knew what I was doing, I 
was so frightened, for the gentleman from Copenhagen and my own conscience 
accused me so much, though I had only put the ring on my finger to look at it. A 
pair of socks lay on the floor, I was obliged to pretend to have something to do 
in there, for the gentleman followed me in, so I took up the socks, thrust my 
hand into one of them and began to arrange it for folding it up, whilst the visitor 
from Copenhagen began to speak to me in the most gallant and complimentary 
manner. I trembled from top to toe, but I could see that he only laughed at my 
terror. The lady came up-stairs at that moment, and observing me, she asked 
what I was doing there; I replied that I had been putting the room to rights, and 
went down-stairs immediately; but during this time the ring had come off my 
thumb, and had fallen into the foot of the tailor’s stocking. I was sitting in the 
nursery with the child, when the search for the money that had been lost began. 
It was not to be found — but in a stocking belonging to the tailor — he had 
himself shortly after I left his room gone in there, and laid the socks in his box 
— the ring was found. The tailor was accused of theft — indeed, convicted of it 
— and I — I, the guilty one, I was so dreadfully frightened, that I did not dare to 
tell how it had all happened. I was a child, a wicked, unfortunate child! The poor 
tailor lost his wits in consequence of this affair, and became a lunatic; and I — I 
have never until now, I know not why I do it now, dared to confess my guilt and 
misery!” 


Thus, but too late, was the enigma solved; the aberration of mind which it had 
produced in the unfortunate-tailor, however, could not be removed with the 
explanation and removal of the cause. 

“T dare not assume to be your judge,” said Bodil, “but God is merciful; He 
weighs our sincere sorrow and contrition in the balance for us.” She became 
silent. The lively joy she had so recently felt, on receiving the letter from her 
adopted brother, was much damped by little Karen’s sorrow and confession. She 
hardly knew how to comfort her. They had stopped for a minute or two on the 
road. Karen sat down, overcome by her feelings. 

“Would that my head lay on the block!” she half-sobbed; “then I should pay 
the penalty of my crime! Oh! doomsday is not the end of all — no! for me, all 
days and nights are judgment days, when my sin takes the upper place in my 
thoughts.” 

Bodil took her hand, and repeated the psalmist’s words: — 

“He hath not dealt with us after our sins, nor rewarded us according to our 
iniquities. 

“For as the heaven is high above the earth, so great is his mercy toward them 
that fear him.” 

It was still and lonely on the heath, but not more still and lonely than the two 
hearts there. 

And a messenger of peace, in the shape of a letter, found its way from the 
heath to the palace of Augustenborg, which was also a battle-place; battles 
between life and death, though Niels Bryde quitted it well and happy, and the 
first campaign was soon at an end. A suspension of hostilities was declared, and 
the Danish troops were sent to their winter-quarters, mostly in Jutland. But Niels 
Bryde did not come thither, as Bodil had hoped he might have done; she thought, 
then, that probably at the happy Christmas time he might be with them, when 
surely every asperity would be smoothed down. But even that did not happen, 
for he was obliged to remain at Als. Another white dove in the form of a letter 
was sent, whilst the snow drifted, the white bees (snow flakes) swarmed, as 
people aid, and girls and boys sat and knitted woollen stockings, while the 
scholars among them read aloud old newspapers about the war, and the songs, 
“The gallant volunteer,” 

“The lads on board,” and “The Easter chimes.” The thoughts of a whole 
people were expressed in these songs. Little Karen sat, looking less melancholy, 
and yet with a sad smile, listening to them. Her sin pressed less heavily on her 
mind since she had confessed it, the old clergyman, the judge himself, had been 
told of it; words of grave reproof had been said to her, but also words of comfort 
and pardon. The musician Grethe had by this time a new harmonica, which 


Bodil, as she promised, had ordered for her, and which had been sent from 
Copenhagen by way of Aarhuus, and Grethe soon learned all the new patriotic 
songs. At first she found the instrument rather difficult to play on, and had to try 
it often at home, but she speedily became accustomed to it, and at the Manse was 
heard — 

“O, were all danger past, I should be here with thee!” 

When would all danger be past? What would the new year bring forth? 

On the 3rd of April, 1849, the truce ended, and rumours of evil came with the 
birds and the breezes of spring: — 


“The lark comes flying from the South, 
It brings so strange a tale 





The lapwing comes with ruffled plumes, 
And with its sorrowing mate — 


The stork comes swiftly as he can, 
With blood his wings are red, 

Could I but tell what I have heard, 

Ye would not sit here as if dead. 

Up, peasants, up, and make bold stand! 
The foe sets foot on your native land, 
Away, away! Thus cries the stork.” 


In Eckernforde was harpooned, like a whale imprisoned amidst shoals of 
sand, a Danish ship of the line. Many Danish sailors then went Hvilfeldt’s way 
to heaven. There was an encampment on Dyppelbjerg, and the unprotected 
Kolding was soon in flames; while, under showers of bullets, the wounded and 
the mutilated lay around. Rumours and true tidings of these sad events soon 
reached the heath, which had once been so still and lonesome, but was no longer 
that. The days of solitude and silence were gone, there was a restlessness, an 
anxious dread among all; news upon news arrived, it was said that the imperial 
army was entering Jutland, and General Rye retreating. 

In the towns and in the country, even here amidst the woods and wild heaths, 
every one occupied themselves in hiding their most valuable effects. At the 
Manse all the plate was gathered together, even to the well-known silver egg- 
shaped vinaigrette, and, on the outside of the garden, under dwarf willow, a large 
hole had been dug by Bodil and little Karen, where it was to be deposited. The 


enemy’s troops had already been seen in Silkeborg wood. Fugitives passing the 
Manse, gave tidings of them. The Bavarians had entered Silkeborg. 

Von der Tann sat eating his breakfast in the manufacturer Drewsen’s new 
house, near Lake Lange, and all the way up to Aarhuus had the enemy 
penetrated. One heard of all, and more than all, that had happened, as if the very 
air brought news, as if the birds carried it, and it was repeated in the falling drops 
of rain. The time, and every one’s thoughts, were full of the horrors of war; the 
earth itself seemed to tremble beneath the rattling of the artillery, whilst the air 
was darkened with the cannon’s smoke. No more letters were received — where 
could Niels Bryde be? How fared it with the Danes? 

M God can command success!” 

Niels Bryde was in Jutland itself, in the besieged Fredericia; this was not 
known at the Manse, where nothing had lately been heard of him. All their 
thoughts were centred in the war, they spoke of nothing else, even in church it 
formed a subject of prayer. These were days in which every heart turned towards 
God, in whose mercy alone there was hope of safety and deliverance. 

In the outward world — the great world of nature — all went on in its 
accustomed prosperous manner. The hardy broom was in blossom, and the busy 
bees were humming around it; shoals of young fish sported in the eel-ponds, and 
the wild ducks dreaded neither sportsmen nor guns. It was only on the mind of 
man that heavy thoughts were pressing — only to them, that these were days of 
trial. But even they had blessings to be thankful for, said the old clergyman, as 
he described how the spirit of Holger Danske was awakened amongst the whole 
nation, how every little selfish individual feeling was cast aside, that but one 
thought animated the entire people — unanimity in love for their fatherland! 
Follies and frivolities were thrown off — great sacrifices were made — brilliant 
actions abounded — and even, in the midst of the warfare and agitation of the 
times, God would ordain all things for the best. 

Bodil’s thoughts were devoted to her dear brother, wherever he might be; she 
trusted that religious feelings might revive in his mind during these hours of 
adversity; that, on the battle-field and in the hospital, where he must have 
witnessed the departure, in consciousness, of many a spirit, and in the 
succeeding solemn hours of reflection, he would become convinced of the 
immortality of the soul, and salvation through Jesus Christ. The folly of youth, 
the presumptuous tampering with holy things, would pass away, and her brother, 
in these sorrowful days, through the grace of God, might be renewed in heart. 

Fredericia had sustained a long siege, single houses, nay, whole streets, had 
been destroyed by fire, many of the population were mutilated — many killed. It 
was now that the song was heard everywhere: — 


“Over the Isles an angel flies, 

Of Danish valour, hark! he sings, 

Tis victory, with eagle eyes, 

But blood is dripping from his wings.” 


A. letter at length arrived from Niels, but it was not to Bodil, it was to her 
father; and she was delighted at this, for it was his first advance towards a 
reconciliation with the old clergyman. In a few words it told of the dearly-bought 
but glorious victory; but General Rye had fallen; valiant men had shed their 
blood and given their lives to maintain Denmark’s rights, and place it in its just 
position. 

B. S. Ingemann. 

Tidings soon after reached the Manse that negotiations for peace were going 
on; then, perhaps, Niels Bryde would come to them, if only for a few days. 
There was a cessation of hostilities, but he did not come; and his winter-quarters 
were subsequently in Funen. We shall not follow him thither, nor even during 
the third season of the operations of war; we shall remain at the heath with 
Bodil, and with her hear of the coming of the Swedes, the opposition in Sleswig 
against the advance of the enemy, their retreat, and of the Danish troops’ 
bivouac-life near Flensborg. Herr Skjodt, of Silkeborg, brought accounts of this; 
he, like many Danes, had paid a visit to the army; he had seen Niels Bryde, and 
had dined with him in the pleasant camp, as he called it. An entire town, with 
streets named after those in Copenhagen, had been built, composed of clay huts, 
adorned with the green branches of trees; the national flag of Denmark waved 
there. It was charming summer weather; clear light nights; and songs, in well- 
practised voices, were heard from the tents. War looked quite attractive there, 
Herr Skjodt said; and his descriptions pleased the old people, and lightened the 
weight on Bodies mind. This summer picture was very different from the one 
she had painted to herself of war; she now beheld, in fancy, the Danish soldier 
waving his fresh beech-tree bough — a second “Birnam Wood” advancing 
steadily forward; she felt what soon after the minstrel sang: — 


“From Als till Dannevirke, 
From Sli to A:ger’s door; 
Shall Denmark’s lions spring 
Unconquered as of yore!” 


The battle of Idsted was won, Frederickstad, like a blazing bonfire, 
illuminated the victory of the Danes; the church-bells pealed for the return of 
peace, and the whole country rang with — 

“His promise has he kept — the gallant volunteer, Hurra!” 

He alone was, for the moment, the idol of the people — triumphal arches 
were raised — and many a poor soldier found himself a great man — who had 
never thought anything of himself before. 

After three trying years Niels Bryde returned to Copenhagen — what he had 
gone through in these three years of strict devotion to his duties had sobered and 
improved him; they had been, as it were, a spiritual school to him — and whither 
had they led him? 

Let us follow him, as Bodil’s thoughts followed him through the three long 
years during which the broom and the ling had bloomed in all their freshness and 
beauty, and the birds had carolled merrily in the woods — during which only 
human beings were anxious and depressed, and yet, who, like Anteeus, every 
time they were cast down to the ground, raised them selves with renewed 
strength, and renewed trust — in God. 

In the little village church the old clergyman returned thanks to God for the 
victory and the peace; in her little chamber, Bodil again thanked her Lord and 
Saviour that He had listened to her humble petitions. She prayed for all who had 
been bereaved of those they loved, she prayed for all who still lay on the bed of 
suffering; she meditated upon God’s infinite mercy, and the blessings of peace; 
she thought of Niels Bryde; she hoped that he had cast aside the errors she had 
so deplored, those errors into which he had surely fallen only in consequence of 
youthful folly — those she trusted were combated — and dismissed! she wept in 
her joy, and smiled in her tears: and we will, along with her thoughts, seek him 
in Copenhagen, in a new position of life. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


THE SOLDIER’S RETURN — RELIGIOUS FAITH AND SCIENCE. 


NEVER had the soldiery been more heartily welcomed, provided with better 
quarters, or better cared for, than on their entry this time into Copenhagen. They 
occupied every one’s thoughts; there were again heroes in every-day life. It was 
not the mere fashion of the moment, not mere copying of each other, or got-up 
ruptures, not the currents, with which the inhabitants of Copenhagen, under other 
circumstances, had sometimes allowed themselves to be carried away; it was a 
sincere, natural, deep feeling. The Danes had elevated their name in the eyes of 
the world, and had shown of what they were capable; every one entered into the 
general satisfaction, and for a time each forgot himself. 

Several householders resolved on getting up in haste a féte for those who 
were quartered on them; the good hostesses and their daughters were present at 
it, and a gay ball was forthwith given. Everything, even in the most quiet and 
gloomy abodes, seemed to assume a holiday air. 


“A joyous shout, the land throughout 
Was heard, and every heart rejoiced!” 


Niels Bryde was invited by the Arons’ family to stay with them for some 
time; the two rooms which had belonged to Julius, and where his furniture and 
books still remained, where his paintings and engravings hung, and everything 
was exactly as he had left them, three years before, when he went away, were 
now offered to his friend, and he was received as a near relative might have 
been. The father and the grandfather embraced and welcomed him; the two elder 
daughters wept and laughed; Rebecca was particularly eloquent, while Amalie 
had her future bridegroom, a Swedish officer, to introduce to him. Esther’s eyes 
beamed with joy, and yet around her mouth there was a sad smile, an expression 
of sorrow, which Niels Bryde understood full well. The mother uttered but a few 
words, and these were, “Our Julius had to remain over yonder!” 

“He is with us, too!” exclaimed Esther, earnestly. “He is with us in our joy, 
with us on this happy day when the long lost have returned to us!” 

How lovely she had become! such an intelligent countenance; and to that 
were added every beauty of feature and person. Few of the splendid poetical 
descriptions of Persian or Arabian beauty had had a model such as Esther! 


Herr Svane also made his appearance, and greeted Niels with a joyous 
countenance, and joyous spirits, notwithstanding, what he took little pains to 
conceal, that the last few years had robbed his head of all the remaining dark 
hair, and also of a good deal of the gray. 

“One becomes old,” said he; “one must put on a stomach belt; but the earth 
also wears one, it has its warm gulf-stream from Mexico up to us here in the 
north. What should we be without that belt? I find mine, however, not at all 
useful every day. But welcome, my friend!” 

Madam Jensen also paid him a visit, it was a great effort of friendship to call 
upon an unmarried man, she let him know, but she had heard that Dr. Bryde, 
who had never been absent from her thoughts, had returned. She was in excellent 
spirits, and confessed to going sometimes to the theatre now. 

From Madam Jensen he heard about Mother Borre, she of the round tower, 
whom he had known as a child. She was still living, and had lately had apiece of 
good luck, for the surgeon to whom she had sold her corpse was dead. His 
widow had no desire to possess it, so that Mother Borre was again free; on 
account of her great age she was permitted to retain her little annuity, and that is 
all we have to say about her. 

The chamberlain and his lady met Herr Bryde on the ramparts. The 
chamberlain spoke of his fear that the Scandinavian union might now be too 
much in vogue, and the lady was very angry at the minister of war, because dogs 
were not allowed to go on the ramparts; Zemire could not therefore accompany 
her. 

“Charming weather!” said the lady— “quite Venetian; — nice arrangement in 
the riding-house! — lovely girl that little Arons! — a Jewess — well dressed! — 
a good fortune — silence! Oh that little rogue Cupid! — Au revoir!” 

This was what passed on the ramparts. 

In Niels Bryde’s first conversation alone with Esther she spoke of her brother, 
asked about every little circumstance, every particular that had been mentioned 
in the letters. She said that at first it had grieved her much that he had died in the 
hospital of typhus fever, instead of falling on the field of battle; but she soon 
perceived, that those who, from over fatigue, and exposure to the cold of night 
on the damp ground, were carried off by illness — had also fallen in the 
performance of their duty, and had given their lives to their native country. Niels 
Bryde had to describe to her his last hours, and to relate to her all that had passed 
that last night at Augustenborg. He repeated her brother’s words, and Esther 
perceived how much Niels himself must have suffered. The sun of science, she 
thought, had blinded him to that whence science itself arose. He had not been 
able to declare his conviction of the immortality of the soul. 


“Then you do not believe in a life after this one?” she said, as she looked 
sadly at him, yet with her winning smile. She perceived in that short moment, 
that a world of thought, the soul’s glimpses during three years of trial and 
suffering, were rushing through his mind. 

As, even among the lowest tribes of mankind, even among the wildest 
savages of the woods, there exists, however darkly and undefined, an idea of a 
God, so there is with the most subtle materialist, a something — a limit where 
thought wavers, and perceives a scintillation of the spirit of God. In space the 
elements are what religious belief should be in the soul. Science had, in hours of 
deep thought, demonstrated to him, with mathematical precision, that in 
everything there exists a power, which unchangeable in itself, makes everything 
else change: that power which from the lifeless produces motion, life, and 
thought: for that transcendental power he knew now but one name — and that 
was — God. He had arrived at this conviction through science; but immortality 
for us human creatures — eternity of consciousness and being — that could only 
be conceived through faith — and faith he had cast away! 

How much happier and more fortunate it is to believe, than to know, for faith 
embraces all — and knowledge is so poor! The thread of thought from that night 
on the battle-field, however, was not quite lost, though it fluttered somewhat 
loosely. Bodil would have said, the hand of God can even now bind it fast, and 
bestow on it the strength of an anchor’s cable. “To be, or not to be!” — that 
great question which, concerns eternity — came and vanished like a vivid flash 
of lightning, that leaves all darker around. 

How often had he not, by the couch of death, asked himself, “what is that 
which in the wandering glance of the dying creates a sensation in my nerves of 
sight, which again cause the nerves of feeling in my heart to quiver, and the 
conviction comes over me, his death is blessed, for the expression of that last 
look declares his belief in an everlasting life?” He had tried, by the test of 
reason, these involuntary feelings, which, for the first time, awoke in his mind 
when his faithful dog, on the field of battle, had laid his head close to his face, 
and looked at him with so speaking, so affectionate an expression of eye, as if he 
also had a soul. Immortality! what grandeur, what magnitude in that thought! 
Whence arises a longing for it in the breasts of man? Every desire for 
improvement, every want in creation, would there be satisfied! Immortality — is 
it but & phantasy that never shall become a certainty? 

These thoughts — these doubts in his soul, which it has taken us many words 
to shadow forth, passed through his mind at the moment that Esther, in a tone of 
deep sorrow, had exclaimed, — 

“Then you do not believe in a life after this one?” 


“Convince me of this, Esther,” he said; “convince me of it, if you can.” 

She looked at him earnestly. 

“T am a stranger to the way in which your conviction will be brought about,” 
she said, and then became silent; for a long time she did not utter a word: 
suddenly her eye fell upon a withered rose-bush that was in a flower-pot in the 
window, every leaf had fallen off, every twig was dried up and without life, the 
very root was decayed. 

“Do you see that plant?” she said, “it is extinct, as we would say — is there 
not much instruction in these words applied to the plant and to mankind when 
dead? He whose religion is derived from science admits its import, and he whose 
religion is derived from the revelations of the Bible fully admits it also. It is 
extinct, say the learned, its component parts have each returned to its original 
source; hydrogen, oxygen, and all that the many elements are called, of which 
things are constituted, have retired, gone from this object of creation, out into the 
great universe, to work on still for ever, though not in the same, yet in similar 
unconscious manifestations. Amidst the animals there is something better, 
something higher than in the construction and powers of plants, and in mankind 
we all know there is something higher still; there are conscience, justice, in short 
all the spiritual qualities, for which we borrow names, and which in their highest 
development lead human nature towards God. Our earthly part goes out into the 
great revolving circle, and our spirit returns to its much higher origin! 

Here science and the Bible meet — the spirit goes to God — to its destination 
— eternal life!” 

“And has remembrance and consciousness?” asked Niels Bryde. “When the 
phosphor of the brain subsides into a kind of gas, where then is our immortality? 
Nowhere!” 

“The Bible gives us assurance of it,” said Esther. 

“Not the Old Testament,” said Niels; “the history of Job is a thorn-bush, that 
drags tufts of wool out of the sheep of faith. Job says, ‘ My days are swifter than 
a weaver’s shuttle, and are spent without hope. As the cloud is consumed and 
vanisheth away: so he that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more!” 

“The Old Testament,” said Esther, “is a collection of books by human beings, 
the New Testament, as a Christian you ought to know, is a revelation from God, 
and it promises us everlasting life. But you scarcely believe in the Bible. In what 
concerns the soul, surely one ought to be guided most by that which contains 
matters of greatest spiritual importance. Here, however, is another book,” she 
added with a peculiar smile, as she turned over the leaves, until she found the 
passage she was looking for; “here stands what I think, but which I cannot 
express so briefly or so clearly myself.” It was Goethe’s “Faust,” that poem 


which had always so particularly interested her, because she had once discovered 
a similitude between Faust and Niels Bryde; it was the second volume she 
showed him. 


He read: — 


“Daran erkenn’ ich den gelehrten Herrn! 

Was ibr nicbt tastet, steht euch meilenfern; 

Was ihr nicht faszt, das fehlt euch ganz und gar; 
Was ihr nicht rechnet, glaubt ihr sey nicht wahr; 
Was ihr nicht wagt, hat fur euch kein Gewicht; 
Was ihr nicht munzt, das, meint ihr, gelte nicht.” 


“You then also,” exclaimed Niels, “place faith and science in opposition to 
each other; divide them — faith in the oratory — science in the laboratory?” 

“No,” said Esther; “I consider that truth cannot fight against truth; but I place 
more confidence in the wisdom of God than in the wisdom of man. Man’s 
wisdom often deludes, confuses, leads astray the poor in mind. I could say, in the 
words of the Bible, ‘Better for him that a mill-stone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depths of the sea, than offend one of those little 
ones.’” 

“You allude particularly to materialists,” said Niels Bryde. “You look upon 
them as ungodly, indeed, partly as wicked necromancers. Abstain for a moment 
from attributing evil motives to them. Enter for a moment their ranks, see with 
their eyes. It is an inspiration with us to inquire into, know, and understand 
ourselves and the world; an inspiration which leads men to science; he divides, 
clears up, and allots to the world what absolutely belongs to it. Can we deny our 
positive convictions? When Galileo was compelled to retract his assertion that 
the earth moved; do you think that he himself had changed his opinion? It is with 
mankind as with individual men; in every step taken forward, false ideas are cast 
aside; powers apparently magic are found to he natural powers — the 
supernatural becomes natural when we have got the key to the understanding of 
all this. Science removes superstition’s oak-roots from the field of belief, and if 
it be not always correct, it does not err wilfully. The greatest materialist, if it can 
be proved to him that his knowledge is erroneous, will turn — and God, as you 
conceive him, will, according to the parable of the prodigal son, receive him. 
Materialism is no poisonous fruit — no pestilence in our day; it is the tree of 
knowledge which God has permitted to stand from the most ancient times. It is 


charming to look through allegory into the gardens of paradise; history, 
philosophy, are like the leaves through which the murmur of the spirit reach us. 
In our day, whole races of people devote themselves to that which formerly but 
occupied the attention of a few individuals. The very orthodox will have nothing 
to do with it, however; they do not follow their Master’s teaching. 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged!’ They seem to think that all truth is 
embodied in their belief, and that no one must dare to make the least inquiry into 
Tb. 

“T do not think all religious belief is truth,” said Esther. “Then the various 
religious creeds would be true; there are errors in faith as in knowledge.” 

“Certainly,” said Niels Bryde; “and astrology fell to the ground because it 
was not based on truth.” 

“T am not afraid, nor do I think any one need be, to inquire into truth,” said 
Esther. “Why should it not be allowable to human beings, in regard to those 
things which are of the most importance to themselves, to scrutinize and to test? 
Such cannot be offensive to the Almighty, for He reveals, and we learn! But as 
there are limits to the extent of the sight of corporeal beings, so our spiritual eyes 
cannot penetrate beyond a certain boundary. This is no reason why we should 
not believe that there is much beyond our powers of vision; when we behold the 
wonderful things around us, we may surely admit that there exist still greater 
wonders unknown to us; in the same way as we believe that there are globes in 
the milky way, and still more distant stars, the sight of which has never yet been 
attainable by human means. But,” she said, interrupting herself, “I have entered 
upon a subject which might make it seem as if I wished to pass for a learned 
lady. I am not that, and I should never aspire to be one. At least, I should only 
like to have that learning which could teach me where to find the healing herbs 
that might, if applied to your eyes, open them to the truth of everlasting life.” 

“T have sought to find these myself,” he said, “but have always failed. I would 
willingly receive instruction from you, though I may not profit by it. You speak 
so earnestly in defence of what you consider to be truth, that you cannot fail of 
making an impression on any one who hears you. I am quite sure that I 
understand you better than you do me. Indeed, how could it be otherwise? These 
last few years have made some change on me, and I have learned to know 
myself better. In youth’s early years one tries many an experiment to prove one’s 
powers; the swimmer tries how long he can remain under water — the strong 
man tries how heavy a weight he can carry, or with how athletic an adversary he 
can wrestle: sometimes an arm or a leg is broken in such essays. Thus it is, too, 
with the spirit; youth is full of experiments and presumption. And I confess, that 
with the arrogance of youth I sought to elevate myself almost to the level of a 


God. The soul’s immortality was not needed — that I looked upon as a great 
problem mooted by mankind. But no one can attain to the high point I sought, it 
is beyond the scope of our utmost exertions. We all feel our dependence on 
something higher than chance, a necessity to admit what reason is not able to 
deny; in all our knowledge there is a deficiency, a something we only grope for, 
and there is but one great prop — God. He is the author and end of all. I believe 
in Him — we all believe in Him — but how? Even the most devout — even the 
wisest — in what consists their belief in God? Goethe has well expressed this in 
‘Faust,’ when Gretchen asks, ‘ Glaubst du an Gott?’” The book was lying on the 
table, Niels Bryde took it up, but without opening it, for the words were 
engraven on his mind — he recited 

“Wer darf sagen, 

Ich glaub’ an Gott!” 


And on Gretchen’s exclamation—” So glaubst Du nicht,” Faust continues: — 


“Wer darf ihn nennen? 

Und wer bekennen: 

Ich glaub’ ihn? 

Wer empfinden 

Und sich unterwinden 

Zu sagen: ich glaub’ ihn nicht? 
Der Allumfasser, 

Der Allorhalter, 

Faszt und erhalt er nicht 

Dich, mich, sich selbst?” 


“As Gretchen and Faust viewed God in different lights, so, perhaps, do we; 
but we meet nevertheless more in our views than the poet, in the first portion of 
his poem, has allowed them to meet. Belief in God is something undefinable, we 
have no expression for what is inconceivable — beyond the reach even of the 
imagination. We are certain of His existence. But of immortality with 
consciousness and recollection — though we may feel an impulse towards the 
belief in it — a hope of it — we have no actual proof.” 

“In the love of God — in the justice of God it stands visible to all,” said 
Esther. “Do we not read, ‘Neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead?’ 


“Are not the very tips of our fingers objects of God’s care? Is not everything 
arranged for us by the hand of love? All that is created fulfils its destiny — the 
desire that has come with it into existence. Shall man, the highest object of 
creation, not obtain that for which his soul thirsts — immortality? God’s mercy, 
God’s justice, assures us of it. We all, even in the happiest circumstances of life, 
have to undergo sufferings; look at the unequal distribution of good and evil, of 
punishment and rewards in this world! How often mankind appears as if he were 
but a toy. You have told me of the musician Grethe, upon the heath — how her 
abilities were thrown away there; you have told me of the poor tailor, who 
appeared to be the mere sport of circumstances, and how he suffered unjustly. 
The outcasts of human nature — a Caligula — those who committed every 
crime — those whom history tells us tyrannized over millions of their fellow- 
creatures, seemed to have been permitted by that God whom we all know is 
good, wise, and merciful. Does not all this prove that there is another — an 
everlasting life? To me it seems as clear as that two and two make four.” 

“Well, I must compliment you on your arguments,” said Niels Bryde. “Your 
words carry much weight, or else it is the music in them which wins me; yet I 
have not attained to faith — I cannot understand it.” 

“No.” said Esther, “faith is not the result of thought — it is a gift! It is given 
in the New Testament. There flows the fountain of life! I dare not call myself a 
Christian, for I have not been baptized as a Christian, and, without that, I am still 
the Jewish girl; but, may the light, the grace God has permitted to shine on me, 
also shine on you! And it will — it will!” 

She took his hand, and looked at him with a mingled expression of joy and 
sorrow, whilst her peculiarly eloquent smile played around her beautiful mouth. 


CHAPTER XxXI. 


MORE ABOUT ESTHER AND AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 
SELFEXAMINATION. 


NIELS BRYDE was well received in many families, “and that is very 
satisfactory,” said Herr Svane. “In some houses everybody is taken up with the 
children, who are all clever, of course; in other places nothing is thought of but 
household affairs, and household accounts. Niels takes the twaddle very well.” 

The Arons’ house had become almost his home. They were all partial to him 
there, even Rebecca, the head of the family, who was a little obstinate in her 
opinions, and was always opposed to him when Herr Brusz and the painter were 
in question — the genius of Herr Meibum’s soirée, Herr Brusz had become more 
rabidly Northern than ever — preached Edda-Christianity, and pronounced the 
sentence of everlasting death on all who did not adopt his creed. The painter was 
always in ecstasies at the compositions of some of his brother artists — Niels 
Bryde found all this extremely tiresome; he ventured to say so one day, and was 
told in reply by Rebecca “All the arts are tiresome to those who, like Niels 
Bryde, had no sympathy in them.” 

Similar little altercations were of frequent occurrence with Rebecca, Herr 
Brusz, and the genius. On many other subjects besides that of religion, Esther 
entertained a different opinion from that of Niels Bryde, but he felt it always a 
loss, nevertheless, if he had not had some conversation with her every day. 

The works of Kierkegaard, that dripstone-cistern of humour and good sense, 
whose tendency, according to Herr Svane’s judgments, is to form orthodox, 
gothic church arches, many Danish ladies say they understand, Esther could not 
take any pleasure in reading it. She admired its talent, but was tired of travelling 
through so many words to the temple of thought. 

Her sisters declared that Esther did not understand music, they went 
constantly to the Italian Opera — patronized it only, and had a lock of Rossi’s 
hair. Esther said that Rossini’s compositions were like champagne, and that she 
preferred a very different draught, one from that fresh natural fountain which 
flows in the music of Gluck, Beethoven, and Mozart; she liked Hartmann and 
Gade, their music reached her heart — of course, therefore, she did not 
understand music, according to her sisters. 

Esther went to the Exhibition, but her taste was somewhat peculiar, she did 
not admire what her sisters did, and therefore her opinions were not listened to. 


Her passion was sculpture — such as was produced by that heaven-born artist 
Thorwaldsen. 

She admired Chlenschlager exceedingly, she perceived and spoke of the 
interest he evinced for all that was Northern, and how he wished to bring the 
literature of the north to the knowledge of other countries; but she observed 
defects also. She thought that his northern females were too soft — Thora, 
Signe, Valborg — they were gentle, patient, pure-minded Christian women, they 
charmed us in description, as ideal persons; but she thought they could not have 
been such in reality. History and the ancient Scandinavian ballads showed them 
to have been very different, and they should have been represented according to 
their true, historical delineations. Eleonore Ulfeld, in the drama of “Dina,” she 
considered a failure. She thought that a pattern for all woman-kind, as Eleonore 
Ulfeld is called in history and school-books, should not have been made to 
appear merely as a soft, pliant, graceful creature; it was on account of her 
affection for her husband, and the courage with which, for his sake, she 
encountered all the reverses and trials of life, that she became a pattern woman. 
She had determination — passions — character; Esther did not recognise the 
historical Eleonore in the poet’s phantom. 

Had Esther spoken in this manner in society, she would have had to do battle 
with all Copenhagen, “the Northern Athens happily, she expressed her ideas to 
Niels Bryde; and the very fact that she never allowed her judgment to be swayed 
by popular opinion — though when she differed from him she did not show 
Rebecca’s doggedness — attracted him more and more. She became to him an 
object in life, which he could not do without, and he was therefore as much as 
possible with her family. 

One day, as he came in, Esther was reading Kernels “Die Seherin von 
Prevorst;” he called the work a_ hysterical, overstrained, unwholesome 
production, and, with a grimace of disgust, snatched it from her. 

“Have you read it?” asked Esther; “at least, otherwise than many critics read 
books, the general meaning of which they fancy they have got at, because they 
have glanced at a few paragraphs and turned over a few pages? I am not 
charmed with this book; but still there is something that interests me in it. You 
do not believe in the supernatural; you scarcely believe in the highest truths. You 
aim at bringing all that is spiritual within the limits of reason, and that is a vain 
endeavour. Although that there is in each of us a soul, an unseen spirit, you must 
know, for your soul is yourself. But have you never thought that this soul has, as 
it were, wires of feeling, that at moments can raise it above our common world 
of sense? We have presentiments sometimes, which all our wisdom could not 
have imparted to us. And is not prayer, when it comes from an agitated heart, 


such a power? There was a time when scientific research had not discovered the 
paths of the comets; their movement was called accidental, for they did not come 
within any of the laws with which science was acquainted in relation to the 
universe. Latterly it has been ascertained that they have their own destined, 
individual courses. May not the spirit-world, like the comets, have its natural 
transfiguration, though we have not yet attained a knowledge of it? In the great 
miracle which the whole is, why should I not believe in a higher world of spirit, 
with its own laws and paths, quite beyond the merely material? How shall I 
express my meaning? When in the great mechanism of the heavens the comets 
avoid the moon’s, the earth’s, and the stars’ appointed courses, may there not be, 
in what we call the supernatural, paths that avoid the ordinary? We creep like 
worms up around a mighty building, and allow ourselves to fancy that the worm 
sees before him every stone he is creeping over, nay, even knows its chemical 
composition, though he is not able to see at once a whole wing of the building, 
much less the entire structure: is it not thus with us? Doubt not the existence of 
the miraculous!” 

“Where, then, will be the boundary of the spirit-world? We shall be involved 
in ghost-craft and imposture; it will go so far that even wearing apparel will be 
pressed into the service, for spectres always present themselves in the well- 
known habiliments of the defunct!” 

““There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy,’ says Shakespeare in his Hamlet, and these are applicable words. 
Science knows so little; and where it stops, faith commences.” 

“Or superstition!” said Niels Bryde; “and that is what ought to be rooted out 
of the fields of faith!” 

“But are you in that matter enough of a botanist to be able to distinguish the 
herbs from each other? I had hoped, after our late conversation, that we had 
become more alike in opinions; but you are a great way still from a belief in 
immortality.” 

“Well,” said Niels Bryde, jestingly, “I make you this promise, Esther, that if I 
die before you, and there be an eternal existence, an entrance into another life, I 
shall manifest myself to you. But do not be afraid; I shall come to you as a sound 
—a tone, and not show myself in my usual spectre burnoose.” 

“But what if I had not the spiritual organs that would enable me to hear this 
revelation,” said Esther, seriously. “You have not now the thought-organ for 
such, and therefore I think it likely that your path after death may be in a very 
different direction to anything touching the realities of this world. A sound — a 
tone!” she continued earnestly. “Yes; thus shall I, too, prefer to manifest myself 
to those I love.” 


There was something morbid about Esther, Niels Bryde thought; in such 
conversations this appeared but when she spoke of the arts, of poetry, of the 
refined and beautiful, all was truth and good sense, for on these subjects he 
sympathized and coincided with her. 

They saw each other, as has been said, almost every day; but at the beginning 
of summer Niels left Copenhagen for a couple of weeks to pay a visit in the 
country; and, during that time, an event took place in the Arons family, of much 
importance to them all, but more especially to Esther. 

The young Count Spuhl — he may be remembered, perhaps, as having been 
with Niels Bryde in his earliest visit to the round tower, after his return to 
Copenhagen — had often invited Niels to pay him a visit in Funen; the Count 
had served, though in a superior capacity, during the war, had been wounded, 
and had received surgical assistance from his friend. 

The visit to Funen had no important bearing on the history of Niels Bryde, 
except, indeed, that during his stay at Odensee a circumstance occurred which 
caused him much pain. He happened to see here again a person whom we also 
cannot have quite forgotten — the poor tailor, so well known on the Jutland 
heath. He still lived and suffered; here, in the lunatic asylum, at Odensee, he was 
immured, maintained as it was called. What an existence! Better never to have 
been born! His life was, as it were, a punishment for crimes he had never 
committed. Niels Bryde, accompanied by the physician to the asylum, went to 
pay him a visit, and saw the poor invalid. 

They joined him in “the garden,” where the idiots and quiet harmless lunatics 
were permitted to assemble, and where he was also allowed to go, when his 
nerves were not too much agitated, for then he was put into a straight jacket; the 
great crushing machine of the law, he said, went always, like a pump in the sky, 
over the wicked and the good; he thought of nothing but the law. His thin, 
shadowy figure was, if possible, even thinner than formerly, all his vivacity was 
gone, his head was sunk on his breast; they found him sitting on a bench, 
looking up at a tree; he looked as if he were but a slight wooden frame, with 
clothes flung over it, and his boots were too large for him. 

“T am melting away!” said the poor man; “but I am the purest snow, and when 
I am all melted, every one will see that there is no ring to be found. I have not 
got it! I never took it! What a buzzing there is all around! My brain is in flames! 
— Oh, Lord Jesus — thou art my treasure! I am Peer the gold digger’s grandson 
— I cannot escape; the quicksand is closing over my head! — I shall be buried 
— buried — never found! But I have not got the ring!” 

The ring was always the burden of the poor madman’s song. Niels Bryde 
spoke to him, mentioned Japetus Mollerup, the musician Grethe, and Silkeborg; 


the lunatic gazed at him, but did not understand him. A criminal is not so 
miserable in his solitary cell, as was this unfortunate, innocent man in the 
darkness of his spirit. Why? Niels Bryde would once have explained that the 
disease lay in his nerves, in the circulation of his blood, in the whole of the 
arrangement of the machine. Now, that answer did not fully satisfy him. The 
visit to this unhappy person became a dark spot in the remembrance of these 
otherwise sunny days. 

On his return to Copenhagen he heard that Esther, only the very day before, 
had embraced Christianity: she had been baptized by her own earnest desire, for 
without baptism she could not consider herself a Christian, and her life here and 
hereafter were concerned in this. This event made a great impression upon Niels 
Bryde, and drew him, as it were, to some self-examination. 

He knew her firm conviction of the doctrine of the divinity of Christ — that 
God and Christ were one and the same; he fully comprehended the blessed 
consolation which lay in such a belief, a belief which she, with her clear good 
sense, had adopted. He reflected upon the subject more seriously and deeply than 
he had ever done before. The principal object of his life was the search for truth 
and goodness. His idea of faith required that it should be supported by 
reasonable proofs: but the idea of faith, as Esther conceived and felt it, importing 
a Spiritual trust, without positive knowledge and direct evidence, he could not 
bring himself to entertain. Religious faith, therefore, including a belief in the 
immortality of the soul, and everlasting life, that faith which must be received 
much on trust, he could not recognise; although he was aware that in 
acknowledged science there was a great deal of theory. 

There had been a time, as he confessed to Esther, that with the presumption of 
youth he had sought to place himself above the need of “God and immortality,” 
but he had found himself compelled to relinquish such aspirations, to 
acknowledge the existence of God, and to feel a desire for everlasting life. The 
personality of Christ was less evident to his mind, and it was his opinion that in 
our time too much is thought of the Person, and too little of the doctrines, of that 
fountain of the Divinity. 

When he thus recalled his opinions of former days, and reflected upon his 
present views, he sometimes came to the conclusion that in many things science 
and the Bible coincided wonderfully. He remembered the various stages in 
which, by him, belief in the Almighty had been, first rejected, then accepted. 

No one can prove that there is a God; but neither can any one prove that there 
is not one. The laws of the creation demand as well as yield evidence of a 
Supreme Being. Thus now thought Niels Bryde. The world was created with 
materials which no chemist can describe or fathom; but a supreme power must 


have been exercised, or all would have been but a chaos. A breath of air was 
only needed to achieve this mighty work: “And the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.” 

In the words of the Bible lay that which alone was found wanting among 
materialists. The great enigma was solved in the Bible; in many portions of that 
Book, clearly and decidedly given, lay revealed, what the scientific inquirer only 
arrives at through profound study. 

In the arid plains where no springs are found grow water-melons for 
refreshment, as if planted there on purpose for providential care; who is he that 
planted them? Who is he that provides food for the ant, and the most helpless 
insects? Such forethought for the comfort of the meanest creature’s existence 
assures us that there cannot be less for what regards the first here in the creation 
— mankind; what nature teaches, Christ’s words declare: 

“Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
they?” 

It was through the Bible that Esther had acquired the knowledge that God and 
Christ are one. Even Niels Bryde himself knew that the religious doctrines of the 
Brahmins, the result of the reflections of philosophers, of the poet’s brightest 
inspirations, could, if united, offer nothing more holy, more blessed, more 
consolatory than Christianity, and the latter was clear as noon-day, 
comprehensible to all. If this knowledge be the main point, that God and Christ 
are one, what need is there to believe in the separate person of Christ? 

“Tt is the more necessary,” said Esther. 

There was a sort of religious tide flowing through his soul: Esther was the 
calm, clear, full moon, whose bright rays somewhat influenced the current. He 
was now a greater adept in theology than formerly, when “he was reading for 
orders.” The Bible, which he had so often read when he was a child, and in 
which subsequently he had often searched for passages, was the fountain to 
which he must betake himself; there stood the living word, not merely figurative 
expressions, she said to him. 

He read in Matthew: 

“And the high priest answered and said unto him, I adjure thee by the living 
God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God. 

“Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said’: Nevertheless I say unto you, Hereafter 
shall ye see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven.” 

He does not answer, I am he; but thou hast said so: and adds the revelation of 
his Godhead in the following words, which he borrows from Daniel: 


“T saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of man came with 
the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him 
near before him.” 

The expressions, “Son of man,” 

“Clouds of heaven,” are well-known words of the prophet. 

In the Gospel according to St. Matthew the Saviour asks, “But whom say ye 
that I am? And Simon Peter answered, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” And the reply to that was — 

“Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father, which is in heaven.” 

He who taught us all to pray, “Our Father who art in heaven,” could not He, 
the best and only one, peculiarly say, “My Father in heaven?” 

In the Gospel according to St. John it is written: 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was God.” 

“And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” Here the mystery was 
explained which, to Esther, was impressive truth. 

There was a struggle in his soul — the land conquered from unbelief — the 
immortality which might be. But in that he could not implicitly believe. If he 
could only bring himself to be convinced of that, every mystery would be 
explained; in his present state of mind, he had only got as far as to perceive that 
Christianity was a ray of light over the world, one of the mightiest channels of 
good used by the great disposer of human events for our benefit. Had Niels 
Bryde admitted as sincerely the immortality of the soul as he did the existence of 
a Supreme Being, then would in deed his mind have been illuminated by the 
clear light of truth — then would “the Word,” which was God and flesh, have 
come unto him; then would he have been a believer. 

“No powers of nature — no barriers of time or space — can hinder Christ 
from finding a way to the soul, since His kingdom has come, and will continue 
to come, vanquishing death; distinguishing between the living and the dead, 
between earlier and later-born races, between a period of ignorance and a period 
of knowledge, all fatalism is done away with, whether individual human beings 
themselves choose to cling to or to reject a Saviour!” 

Nevertheless Niels continued to read much of what was written by Feuerbach, 
Zeller, Vogt, and other celebrated authors, and if he did not yet condemn them, 
they no longer carried conviction to his mind. But one more step now, he felt he 
required, and that was to feel certainty on the subject of eternal life. “Believing 
that, and with the knowledge of the fact, that there is a God, I should reach the 
rest!” he said. Esther would not have agreed to this; Bodil would have prayed 
that it might be so; Herr Brusz would have said “Damned! damned to all 


eternity!” but he was only a poor human being — overrun by, and buried in, 
arrogant self-sufficiency. 


CHAPTER XxXll. 


HERR SVANE. 


“HERE is reading enough for the theological examination again!” said Herr 
Svane, one day that he paid a visit to his god-son, and saw lying on his table, the 
Bible, Marten sen’s “Christian Doctrines” and a copy of St. Augustine. 

“You will also find here the Koran, and Zenda-vesta,” said Niels, pointing to 
a pile of books, among which were the works of Vogt, Zeller, Schleiden, Liebig, 
and many others of the same stamp. 

“What is to be got out of materialism?” said Herr Svane. “So it is that you are 
taken up with? Perhaps it may be a good comedy. Everything to depend on the 
mixing of materials! If one were to believe in this compound, which would make 
man only a machine, the rascal, the robber, the murderer, would be all in the 
highest degree respectable, for they could not be otherwise than they are 
according to the mixture of the stuffs; and yet they are put in prison, and even 
existence is taken from them sometimes! But the judges, of course, could not do 
otherwise than condemn them, for they are composed of stuffs which compel 
them to pronounce judgment on those who have broken the law — and have 
them hanged or beheaded. The judges are innocent. It is the tragic in the 
materials; there would be quite subject for a farce; extremities meet.” 

“T am very far from the condition in which you fancy me,” said Niels Bryde. 
“But I really do wish that you would carry out your idea of a fate in the mixing 
of the materials, and write a comedy upon it. Our age is longing for some 
novelty in the way of poetry, a Narcissus-image of itself, which might be hung 
up in the picture-gallery of futurity, and called the nineteenth century.” 

“T am afraid that I have not got the ‘ stuffs’ in me for it.” said Herr Svane. 
“Perhaps I might have ideas enough, but my soul possesses no knowledge of 
materialism; I should also fear a failure — the public ought to be with me, or at 
least the publishers — these great omnibus drivers!” 

“Why do you not write what you say, what you think?” asked Niels. 

“Oh, like Jeppe! I cannot for three reasons; but it is not with me as with him 
— ‘want of courage,’ fear of ‘Mester Erich,’ or ‘an exceedingly benign temper.’ 
No. In the first place, it is too much trouble; in the next place, I cannot retain my 
thoughts and sayings till I can get them committed to paper; and lastly, I have a 
preference for leading a free and peaceful life. Were I in truth a genius, and 


determined to show myself off, though I might be smothered in laurels at first, I 
might expect to he crucified by the critics on the morrow.” 

“Herr Svane, you speak almost as if you were an anonymous author, who had 
been shamefully treated. Was it you who wrote the comedy, ‘ Witchcraft?’ It 
was Clever, pointed, and so full of spirit, that a few little dramatic errors might 
well have been excused; but the Copenhagen public almost damned it; it was 
sneered at, and even hissed. And yet the most talented actors performed in it, and 
performed con amore too.” 

“T shall never write for a theatre except, perhaps, in another world, where the 
public will undergo an examination before they are permitted to enter. The 
director must at least be a professor of esthetics.” 

“One must not hide one’s talent however; even the Bible tells us this in the 
parable. Stupid critics soon vent their, fumes, and though they may spit ever so 
spitefully on one — to be sure that is always disagreeable — still the venom 
evaporates; it is like a dirty puddle, if you do not stir it when it is wet; but let it 
stand for four-and-twenty hours, it will turn into mud.” 

“Very likely; but shall I allow myself to be provoked and mortified for 
twenty-four hours? No — no; I am fortunately compounded of such stuffs, that I 
can take a pleasure in literature, without dabbling in it. 

All I want is permission to enjoy it myself, but I wish to have nothing to do 
with other people. Everybody thinks himself competent to pronounce judgment 
on the productions of literature and art — the multitude say these are matters of 
taste — I say they are matters of thought. People speak of the arts, as they do of 
the wind and the weather, though wind and weather are the more favoured 
subject. I have a right to give my opinion, too, says the cheesemonger, and so 
says his wife; and they are both so cultivated in mind of course, as well as being 
such respectable tradespeople, that we must yield deference to their decrees. The 
public, who is a person of high consideration, who may possess orders and 
chamberlains’ keys’ — that is to say, honours before and behind — he is a great 
man, before whom one bows down to the ground, though he is not always too 
clean — I beg his pardon — I did not mean to say that; the public — that 
discriminating mass — who at the theatres laugh foolishly, applaud foolishly, 
and vitiate talent. Sometimes I fancy I hear from the orchestra the sound of 
‘Public! stupid, stupid, stupid!’” 

“But this said Public is much the same in all countries and at all times!” said 
Niels Bryde. “The public is like a river that is always changing its colour 
according to what is reflected on its surface, and what it carries with itself; it 
rolls on — rolls on — it is never the same water, yet always the same river. 


Sometimes it dashes against rocks, and then it looks muddy; but the mud is from 
the river, not from the rock.” 

“Time,” said Herr Svane, “when one can wait for its slow course, does justice 
to all. Commendation is awarded to those who deserve it, while those who do 
not are dismissed to their proper sphere; I believe with Goethe: — 


“* Aile Schuld racht rich auf Erden!’ 


Else I should have let alone writing my only book, giving my Jury sentence 
respecting ‘Home in our days!’” 

“Only book!” exclaimed Niels Bryde. “Then have you really written one?” 

“T have written two,” said Herr Svane. “Great Doomsday, and Little 
Doomsday,” but the books are not so named — neither are they ready yet, and I 
don’t think I shall live to see them published. One of them, which mostly 
appertains to our present conversation, is a record I have made of the personages 
and events of my own day, here at home; those who and which are now seen 
through the spectacles of party or misrepresentation. I give on the written pages, 
taken down as if from word of mouth, the truth without exaggeration or ill-will. 
The manuscript may lie by till half a century after my death, and then — ah, 
good people! you will not know which of you stands in Herr Svane’s book; or 
what I clear up. I have put great and small down, and clothed them so — that 
they might go to bed — if they had clear consciences,” he added, with a good- 
humoured smile. 

“So that is the Great Doomsday: but where is the scene of the Little 
Doomsday?” 

“In the theatre — where so many are doomed — the public are introduced, 
those about whom I was speaking not in the most complimentary manner. You 
may have a specimen of it, if you like.” 

“T shall return thanks when I get it,” said Niels Bryde; “neither of your Great 
or your Little Doomsday shall I or the world ever obtain a glimpse, you really 
ought to read and lay to heart the parable of the entrusted talents. You have a 
poet’s nature.” 

“T would not be a poet,” said Herr Svane, “even if I could get gold and green 
woods by it! That is to say — a competence while I lived, and fame after my 
death. A real poet must have pretty much the same sensation as a poor eel who 
has been skinned and allowed to escape back into a stream, where it is tough 
enough to live, and where it hears the other fish exclaim: ‘How irritable he is! 
can he not bear it!” Envy and compassion are the two poles in our characters; we 
cannot endure any one to raise himself above the ordinary level. If any one does 


that, down with him! If any one falls too deeply in the mire, all hearts are 
touched, and we lift him out of it forthwith! We can amuse ourselves at a 
comedy, laugh from first to last, but when the curtain falls, we each become a 
critic, and find out that there was really nothing at all to laugh at, and we are 
ready to hiss. Can any one care to encounter such caprice? If one become a poet, 
one must do without one’s eel’s-skin. Though I live but in a small street where 
there is only a spiritual foot pavement for a select few, it is pleasanter to indulge 
in the dolce far niente, than join those who show their intellect by measuring and 
rejecting.” 

“You were in excellent humour when you came here,” said Niels Bryde. “Do 
not talk yourself out of it, and into the dark mood. I fancy already that I see a 
frown gathering on your eyebrows. You are one of those men, with whose 
internal machinery, in a spiritual sense, I had most desire to become acquainted; 
I should have liked to have understood these vibrations of the nerves between 
hard and soft, set in motion by exterior currents.” — 

“But what if it were in the string itself!” said Herr Svane, while his voice sank 
almost to a tone of sadness. “It is more in the amber than in the friction, that the 
phenomenon shows itself; it is in the sympathetic ink, and not in the breast; and 
that which was once written, but had disappeared, stands out again: every human 
being, even the most commonplace, has a private chamber, wherein is a 
sounding-board, to which the strings are fastened, and from it come their soft 
and hard! I, too, have my private chamber; it contains many inscriptions, but I 
only read these by the light of ill-humour’s lamp.” 

“And these inscriptions,” said Niels Bryde, “to what do they relate; will you 
give me an example?” 

“To believe in no one, not even in yourself! If any one have done you an 
injury, beware of him; he will, for the sake of silencing his own conscience, 
endeavour to cast blame on you, to find out faults in you, and, by exposing these, 
to excuse himself. Chance often counsels better than good sense. You must not 
buy women or ribbons by candlelight, you cannot be sure of having seen their 
natural colours. This last among my maxims is now almost a proverb, and I have 
many others of the same kind.” 

Herr Svane had actually talked himself into his splenetic humour, his “dark 
mood.” He wrung his young friend’s hand, went straight home, locked his door, 
threw himself on his sofa, and more and more strongly vibrated the strings from 
the private chamber in his heart. 

In the poems which celebrate romantic and marvellous adventures, two 
conceptions belonging to the popular Danish fairy, or allegorical lore, have been 
particularly brought on the scene: sleep, with its dreams, in the form of Ole 


Lukoie, and memory, with its strength, as Hyldemoer, the dryad in the garden’s 
old elder tree; but the illusions have also their personification, as the poet shows 
us in the popular superstition relative to the “Lygtemand” (“Will o’ the wisp”). 
Whilst Ole Lukoie flew from the unfortunate Herr Svane, and Hyldemoer spread 
her elder-blossoming mantle over him, the principal figure who appeared to him 
was the Lygtemand, the lord of illusions, the demon with the glittering magic- 
lantern pictures. He had shot at him with his magic balls; he who entices ns into 
bogs and marshes, the red man with the lantern on his head, the shifting flame of 
which leads but to destruction, he had allured the unfortunate Herr Svane from 
the paths of profitable occupation to those of wild speculation; he had, with his 
magic illumination, invested with ideal beauty the protectress of Zemire, whose 
tongue was like an aspen leaf, whose intellectuality was mere babbling. Herr 
Svane had believed in mankind and womankind as he saw them through the 
magic glass of the Lygtemand, and had shaped his course accordingly; thus he 
had been misled, and his genius, talents, worth, and powers of all kinds, had 
been of no avail to him. His feelings then became embittered, and he ranged 
himself under the banner of irony and satire; but these sometimes weighed like 
the nightmare on his breast, he would become discontented with himself, and 
lock himself up; his thoughts would then shape themselves into imagery like the 
following: — 

“The high gods collected a number of bulbs, pressed the kiss of inspiration on 
each, and bestowed on them the power of blooming in beauty; but the high gods 
slept upon it, and next morning they took only a couple of the bulbs, and stuck 
them in the ground; these grew to be their delight and that of the world, the 
others were thrown away, and they lay and put forth wild shoots without 
flowers; sickly, wasted, spoiled were they all!” 

He became also quite a fatalist; and this conviction he said he had not adopted 
from Mahomet’s doctrines, but from the writings of Christians. “Some men are 
destined to happiness, others to endure trouble!” He repeated Calvin’s words: — 

“T say, with St. Augustine, that there are human beings created by God, whom 
He has predestined, as a settled matter, to go to destruction, and this has been 
done because He willed it so.” 

Herr Svane believed that our paths in life were marked out for us, all 
predetermined; the Bible said, “The very hairs of your head are all numbered.” 
Not a sparrow shall “fall on the ground without your Father.” 

The followers of Mahomet had in their creed this truth, “our fates are 
predestined,” and in this belief would Herr Svane cast himself on his couch until 
his soul and his body recovered their equipoise. Then, a bright glittering star, a 
ray of the sun, the view from his window over the sea, in a moment would work 


a revolution in his mind; the rainbow of good humour would shine forth with its 
brilliantly-coloured arch on the dark sky of melancholy, idea would follow idea, 
like a flight of birds in the air, his spirit would cheer up, and Herr Svane would 
again laugh at himself and at all mankind. 

Niels Bryde would, in his earlier days, when he was quite devoted to 
materialism, have traced these variations of humour to a little lump of fat, or 
some coagulated blood, occupying a corner of the brain; the whole intellectual 
human machine, hinging upon so little! We are now glad to be able to announce 
that before the expiration of the year another circumstance had occurred to 
influence Herr Svane, and to put him into that good humour which we hope he 
will always retain; and as we are now speaking of him, we will hear about his 
good fortune, before we finally part with him. 


CHAPTER XxXlll. 


WHAT BECAME OF HERR SVANE, MADAM JENSEN, AND HERR 
MEIBUM. 


HERR S VANE’S good luck was, that he won a prize in the lottery; not the 
highest prize of all, but enough to rejoice at; about as much as he required, 
according to himself, to make him comfortable in his old age. He won 25,000 rix 
dollars. We may remember his hoax in the newspapers about “Genius and false 
alarm.” It was called a good idea, and such ideas have always their prototype in 
the real. The story of the two brothers, of whom the one was commonplace, and 
all prospered with him, the other a genius, and all went badly with him; so that at 
length, during his illness, he was obliged to ask pecuniary assistance from his 
brother, and received about as much as the price of a lottery ticket, bought one, 
and obtained the highest prize — all this might have taken place between Herr 
Svane and his brother “the General.” It did not so happen, but it might have done 
so, and thence arose the idea, which after much wavering worked its way into a 
resolution, which was carried out after the lapse of two years. A lottery ticket 
was bought, and after many hopes and fears, in this drama of the imagination, it 
ended, as all plays should end, in unexpected good fortune. The 25,000 rix 
dollars were won, and the interest of that amount, Herr Svane — like the 
neglected genius written about in jest — was to receive. When his affairs 
assumed this favourable aspect, it may be supposed he recovered his good 
humour. 

The first who was to receive tidings of his good fortune was his godson Niels 
Bryde, who almost at the same time became to Madam Jensen a friend in need. 
She had come to him, in a matter of the deepest importance; she had been 
mistaken about her servant-girl, Ane Sophie, who had married, not the young 
man down-stairs, but another, who was not hired for a certain time. She had left 
him to better herself. She was still young, but she had become a Mormon, and 
she was most anxious to win Madam Jensen over to that sect, but she had found 
out that there was nothing very promising in this new religion. They said that the 
world would be at an end in ten years, and that the only living creatures who 
would then retain life would be the Mormons, and they would be the whole 
world. There were numbers who went to America, where the Mormons had their 
principal settlement, and both coffee and sugar grew over there; all the labour 
was done there by black men. Moreover, all property was in common, and the 


richest families belonging to the sect resided there. All this was very inviting, 
and Madam Jensen had almost made up her mind to go with Ane Sophie, but the 
greengrocer had told her that there was not a word of truth in the whole story; on 
the contrary, much untruth. That the common men had two wives, and the 
bishop had fifty. That was surely very immoral, said Madam Jensen, and the 
greengrocer had showed it to her in print. But Ane Sophie had said that there 
could be nothing wrong or to scandalize any one in it, for the law did not attempt 
to interfere with them, and they had the original Bible, which was printed many 
thousand years before ours. She had come to Herr Bryde to elucidate the matter; 
for, as she said, she felt a good deal at a loss what to think about it. Niels Bryde 
gave the same opinion as the greengrocer had done; Herr Svane also was 
eloquent on that side, told of his success in the lottery, and advised Madam 
Jensen, instead of seeking her fortune in the Mormon land, to go and take a 
lottery ticket. The advice made so much impression upon her, that she bought a 
ticket, and Ane Sophie took a share in it. They did not win, neither did they 
emigrate, for they could not go until they had ascertained how the numbers were 
drawn. 

Niels Bryde at first thought that the story of Herr Svane’s having won 25,000 
rix dollars was merely a fiction — a quiz — the offspring of his gay humour; but 
the money was really paid — the report spread far and wide, and there was no 
lack of warm congratulations. Among these came a note from a friend of his 
youthful days, who had not won in the lottery. He did not ask for any money, but 
only for a visit at the public hospital, if good fortune had not made the formerly 
kind-hearted Herr Svane too proud. The note was from Herr Meibum, he who 
had once given a large party, but who had been going back in the world, as 
might have been discovered latterly by his threadbare clothes that looked so 
white, his soiled boots worn out of shape, and his shabby hat. Once, about two 
years before, he had stopped Herr Svane and borrowed a trifle of money. “I am 
not a toper,” said he; “J am only very poor. My clothes are old and stained; in 
order to remove the stains I got some brandy; I only got it for the stains, and they 
disappeared, but the perfume of the brandy remained, and it is that which at this 
moment tells a false tale about me. I might have drunk wine until I was tipsy, but 
I would not have had this smell of brandy about me.” 

It was he whom Herr Svane was about to visit at the hospital. 

“Well, I will not invite you to see high life this time!” said he to Niels Bryde, 
as he took his way alone to the great musty-looking human ark. 

It was the dinner hour when he got there. The assistants brought in the 
victuals in bowls and jugs; sickly-looking, miserable-looking figures paced 


slowly by. He fancied he recognised some of them, whom he had formerly seen 
smartly dressed and apparently well off. All exhibited the threadbare side of life. 

He passed through a lobby where were piled up the superfluous furniture that 
belonged to the poor inmates, and which they had brought with them; it was as 
full of them as an omnibus on “flitting day.” From this passage he entered a 
large room, where bed stood by bed, and their occupants had each a sort of little 
closet that served as eating-room, cellar and wardrobe — it also contained a 
chair. The room was for men alone. One was mending his clothes, another was 
reading, another spreading bread and butter. Herr Meibum was standing doing 
nothing, and apparently thinking of nothing; one of his eyes was blue and 
swelled, he had had an attack of giddiness in the head, and having fallen, had 
hurt himself against his little table. Upon it were heaped sundry manuscripts, a 
volume of comedies, some pickled pork, and some ink in a liqueur glass. 

“Favourite of Fortune!” exclaimed Herr Meibum; 25,000 rix dollars 
condescends to honour me with a visit!” He cried this out so loudly, and with so 
much emphasis, that every head in the room was instantly turned towards Herr 
Svane; the book sank on the floor, the mending was arrested, the bread but half 
buttered; it seemed as if Plutus, the god of riches in Aristophanes’ comedy, had 
stalked into the public hospital. 

“You see to what I have come!” said Herr Meibum, smiling bitterly; ‘Das ist 
das Loos des Schénen bier auf Erden.’ But we are now at the last act. Camoens 
was not so well off, nor did be ever receive such a visit as I have to-day.” 

Herr Svane felt deeply impressed by the place and the surrounding objects. 
He thought, “What if my future days were to have been like his? Why am I 
better off — I have deserved no more than he did!” Then came a flood of sad 
thoughts over him, and he felt that he could not without some circumlocution 
offer money to Herr Meibum. He should have some though, and he commenced 
in a roundabout way. 

“The world is a stage: had I been playing your part, and you mine; had I sat 
here and written to you, you would have come to me, and would have brought 
me something to give me pleasure, and I would have received it. Perhaps you 
might like to go to the theatre, or to procure some little comfort, and I hope you 
will not be offended at this — from a friend.” 

So saying, he put some gold pieces into Herr Meibum’s hand; but the latter 
soon showed how unnecessary had been his delicacy, by saying — 

“T am come down so low, that you can offer me what you please.” 

The conversation was not animated, though Herr Meibum talked noisily; it 
ended by his proposing to make over his excellent dramatic manuscripts to Herr 
Svane, as they would come out better under the name of a rich man. Herr Svane 


gave no encouragement to the proposition, and when he took his departure, these 
words rang through the room: — 

“Farewell, my old and valued friend! I congratulate you on the 25,000 rix 
dollars!” 

This visit did more good to Herr Svane than any sermon could have done. He 
felt how fortunate he was, what mercy had been extended to him. The lottery 
ticket and Herr Meibum’s letter were memory’s antidotes against bad humour. 
And now we may bid adieu to Herr Svane, who continued to reside in his garret, 
but fitted up his apartments with carpets and double windows, so comfortable in 
winter; and in summer he had the sea before his eyes, where the whole world 
came to him! 

But we must return to Niels Bryde. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CHOLERA. 


NEW days of trial were again in store for Denmark — trials much heavier than 
those the war had brought — also days sadder for Niels Bryde; and yet days of 
awakening to light and life! 

The period of the war had indeed pressed heavily on the Danes, but it had 
imparted a moral power; it had produced a spirit of unanimity in addition to that 
of patriotism, which had always prevailed, and even in the arts imperishable 
souvenirs had been won. Many of the songs composed at that time will live as 
long as Danish poetry exists; that song, breathing of victory and joy, “The 
Gallant Volunteer,” was given to us from the camp; on the glowing canvas we 
have Sonne’s splendid battle-pieces, and Elizabeth Jerichau’s “Denmark,” the 
Danish peasant-girl in a coat of mail, with her golden hair flowing loose over her 
neck, and only confined on her brow by the celebrated golden ring, ploughed up 
in the olden times; waving the Danish flag, and with a drawn sword, she is seen 
advancing boldly through the rustling Danish cornfields; a genial picture — one 
of the flashes in the world of arts, which carries a charm with it, even though 
commemorating so sad and bloody a period. 

But without any traits of chivalry, or compositions of beauty to relieve its 
gloom, came a new calamity over the country; people were breathless with fear, 
and the earth yawned for its prey. As in the land of Egypt, in one night Death 
went from door to door, and seized the firstborn in each family; so among us, 
from house to house, Terror and Death — two frightful spectres — stalked. 
From the burning plains of India came, with poison in its breath, the devouring 
pestilence; boldly it entered everywhere, and ruthlessly swept away its victims. 
The cholera was in Copenhagen! 

The gloomy catalogue of the dead increased day by day; heaps of coffins 
were made in silence; the graves could not be dug fast enough! Friends and 
relatives fled from each other. But two classes preserved their self-possession, 
and performed their duties faithfully — courageously; these were the clergy and 
the medical men — the religious and the scientific. Here then science and 
religion met. In that period of anxiety, of suffering, and of depression, how 
brightly among them, shone energy, endurance, and humanity, we all know; yet 
how often faith triumphed, where science failed! 


Every [one who was able to do it forsook the city; business, indeed, was still 
carried on as usual, but not with its accustomed cheerfulness and keenness. 
Every day were heard among the names of the dead, those of relations, friends, 
or at least acquaintances. Neils Bryde was quite overworked; he, who was in 
general always so well-dressed, was now to be seen constantly in the most 
careless attire. Day and night he was called to the bed of sickness; upon that, and 
upon death, all his conversation turned. 

The Arons’ family had removed into the country — to the seaside; Herr 
Arons alone came to town, to his office, twice a-week, and there was anxiety 
when he drove off for town — joy when he returned home. 

“These days of trial, however,” he said, “were in some respects pleasing. 
People drew more towards each other; persons whom before you only knew well 
enough to bow to, spoke now in a friendly manner when they met you in the 
streets. Ceremony and stiffness were for a time laid aside. One distinguished 
couple were daily to be seen; they had remained in town, and it gave confidence 
to the poorer classes, who could not remove from it, that those who could so 
easily have fled to a distance, had remained to run the same risk as those whom 
poverty and necessity detained. I take off my hat,” he continued, “more 
respectfully than ever to this royal couple — they are the Heir presumptive and 
his consort. I shall never forget this noble sacrifice on their part. I have also been 
much interested in a story I have heard of a young Copenhagen lady, whose 
father, during his lifetime, belonged to the higher official classes, and I am 
assured it is quite true. Impelled by the goodness of her heart, she went the other 
evening to the hospital, and without mentioning who she was, offered herself as 
an attendant to watch by, and wait on, the cholera patients. She had forbidden 
her maid to let her name and station in society be known. Not being received at 
that hospital, she went to the common hospital, and there, as they were in great 
want of sick nurses, she was immediately employed. And they say that she is 
quite a blessing to this hospital. She moves about in felt slippers — quiet, 
unobtrusive, like a good spirit — she watches by night, she assists by day — she 
is, indeed, ‘ a Sister of Mercy.’ Were I a poet, I would celebrate her in song, or 
had I decorations to bestow, she should have one. That young girl is a sister of 
CLARA RAPHAEL.” 

“These two sisters belong to the nobility of the mind and the heart.” cried 
Esther; “I feel how much I love the quiet, self-sacrificing sister, whose labours 
are hidden from the world; but also I honour the other — so richly endowed by 
talent.” 

One day the merchant brought Niels Bryde out with him, the family had not 
seen him during the whole of the long cholera time. He was that day quite 


overfatigued, quite exhausted, and nearly ill; Herr Arons had, therefore, almost 
forced him to drive out with him to the country, and spend a few hours with his 
family, it would at least afford him a little relaxation, a little change of scene and 
air. 

They did not converse much on the way; it seemed as if everything wore a 
hue of sadness; even the open shore, the corn-fields, and the bright sunshine, 
looked gloomy. 

It was only on reaching the cool, pleasant country house that Niels felt better 
and more cheerful; his kind friends did all they could to enliven him, and his 
spirits soon rose. 

Esther was that day looking more beautiful than ever, and her charming 
countenance beamed with intelligence. 

Herr Arons gave the bulletin of the day; and then he entreated that, for the 
rest of the evening, nothing more should be said about sickness or death; “Herr 
Bryde ought to have a little respite from these subjects.” 

“We will, as in Boccacio’s ‘Decamerone,’” said Esther, “suppose ourselves 
far distant from the infected Florence, and live only to speak of the beautiful.” 

“But unhappily,” said Niels Bryde, “I have not Boccacio’s genius to 
transform the old gold-dust of forgotten authors into genuine statues of gold for 
all time; to me it almost seems as if the arts and the beautiful were wiped out of 
the world and my own thoughts. I have only from reality the picture-frame in 
which Boccacio placed his Decamerone, and I do not wish to contemplate that 
either in him, or Thucydides, Manzoni, or Bulwer.” 

“Well, we shall throw all this to one side,” said Esther; “nevertheless these 
days of distress bring also their flowers, as the sad days of war brought theirs.” 

“No — no!” cried Niels Bryde. “These present days of affliction bear no 
flowers. The slime of depression is over everything; the greedy, clammy grave- 
worm is crawling about, and destroys all that is fresh and flowering.” 

“They will awaken serious thoughts in many a breast, where, perhaps, else 
these would lie dormant,” said Esther. “People feel that it is well to be ready 
when their hour comes; for let one be ever so strong, so healthy, so safe, we all 
know what a few hours may bring about — that many have been carried off in 
that time, and the warning is good for us. There is a blessing in being thus 
aroused. I believe that during this period of tribulation, many have thought more 
of our Saviour than they had done in the course of whole years before; and this 
awakening of the spirit is indeed a grace. We require, now and then, a sharp 
reminder of our frail hold on this life, else our sensibilities would become 
wrapped up in the material objects around us. You see, I look upon what is 
material according to my own fashion. I am pleased with it, in as far as I would 


be to see the masons and the carpenters work on the trembling scaffold; I know 
that a fine building will be the result of their labours.” 

Niels Bryde smiled; it seemed as if he were about to answer by some 
objection or disavowal, but he stopped himself, and merely said, — 

“Let us not fight about the extent of knowledge that belongs to materialism, 
nor even to science; we know so little!” 

“Sincerely, however,” exclaimed Esther, “I hold science and material 
productions in very different estimation from what you think;” and she looked at 
him with a smile so full of meaning and soul, that it seemed to light up all her 
features. 

Animated conversation has a power, an elasticity, a charm, which in a very 
short time draws one on, as it were, from the most opposite subjects of thought, 
and causes a transition as wonderful as it is imperceptible, in one’s spirits and 
state of feeling. Esther had speedily led the conversation to what was great and 
important in the present time, to the wonders of science and nature, and the 
advantages these yielded to mankind. The conversation became very lively; no 
one thought anything further about the cholera, about the death-bells that were 
ringing throughout the alarmed town, and the death’s-oases around it. 

“IT am often astonished,” said Esther, “on reflecting how many great 
inventions and discoveries have been made during even my short lifetime, or 
close upon it; there are steam-ships, railways, magnetic wires, daguerreotypes — 
they so wonderfully connect places and people — distance is annihilated, and 
towns and people are made known to each other with so much ease!” 

“And animals also,” said Niels Bryde, as he told how it had been sought to 
transport from Berlin to Paris breeds of fish which were not found in the French 
rivers. 

“Tt is the age of novelties,” said Esther; “mankind has obtained power over 
many things. The desert of Sahara may soon be turned into a lake; an engineer, I 
read lately, has proposed to allow the Mediterranean Sea, which lies higher up, 
to pour over the widely-stretching sandy plain, and then steamers will soon be 
speeding across that desert where lie hid the bones of so many camels and 
caravan travellers.” 

“This will take place,” said Niels Bryde, “or else they will, by boring far 
down, obtain gushing springs in the wilderness of sand; oasis after oasis will 
then arise around these springs, and extend themselves more and more, until the 
desert shall become a blooming plain.” 

“By steamers and railways almost the whole world can be traversed, and 
those who do not go themselves, can see in the sun-pictures which photography 
gives us, the monuments and buildings and landscapes of other countries. The 


learned, who decypher the inscriptions in the most remote corners of India, can 
thus transfer to paper the results of their researches, and transmit them to the 
quiet studies of the learned at home. What light from the Almighty streams over 
our age! No A‘olian harp has ever played so sweet a melody for me, as this harp 
of recent date, whose multitude of strings now carry tidings from place to place: 
the electro-magnetic Budstikke that flies with the celerity of light! My heart 
beats faster when I remember that the first idea of this was suggested by a 
Dane.” 

“T heard from Oersted himself,” said Niels Bryde, “in a small circle of friends 
where I was so fortunate as to meet him, how delighted he was with his 
discovery; and he was so struck with it, that he went immediately to the 
residence of the Danish minister of State, Schimmelmann, whose house was then 
known as the rendezvous of all that was talented in Copenhagen. Stolberg and 
Klopstock used to visit there formerly; afterwards, Baggesen, (Elenschlager, and 
of course all the most distinguished of the nobility and official gentlemen. 
Oersted explained his discovery, and it was whispered elsewhere, at least, that an 
individual of very superior ‘greatness,’ patted Oersted on the shoulder, and said, 
‘This may be very amusing, but what is the use of it? Of what use will it be?’ 

‘I cannot, at this moment, exactly say of what use it will be,’ replied Oersted, 
gravely; ‘but I am convinced it will be of use!’ He lived to see its use, and we 
have done so too. From the most distant shore of Europe thought flies like light, 
and is answered again. 

When these wonderful wires are spread in America from north to south, and 
the hurricane, which goes forth destroying day and night on its stormy course, is 
raging at some distant point, the electric telegraph will speedily communicate the 
intelligence of its ravages, and the wary merchant or shipowner will know that 
he must detain his ships until the tempest has passed away. There is one use 
which can be made of it, and which may already have been made of it, for all 
that I know.” 

“And how far may not its uses extend! to what may they not be carried!” 

“T do not at all doubt,” said Niels Bryde, in a jesting tone of voice, “that, in a 
few years hence, practice may have so improved our knowledge of this medium 
of communication, that the great geniuses of the day will not need to come to us 
in person. A Liszt, a Thalberg, a Dreyschock may make use of the electro- 
magnetic wires, put in communication with the pianoforte; we may go to the 
theatre, a concert room here in Copenhagen, and Liszt remain in Weimar, 
Thalberg in Paris, Dreyschock in Prague, and play duets, or concerted pieces, 
and we shall hear them at the concert. The applause must necessarily be 
telegraphed to them, and likewise information when an encore is called for.” 


Niels Bryde laughed and joked about his idea; and thus, between jest and 
earnest, he by degrees regained his spirits. He had never found Esther more 
lively, more interesting, or more captivating than on this occasion, and he 
fancied that they seemed to sympathize more in feelings, and be more united in 
soul than they had ever been before. 

“Happy are those,” said Esther, “who have looked around them in the world 
— who have had the good fortune to see and to hear the representatives of the 
talents of the age, the distinguished few who elevate the period in which they 
live! Yes, it is delightful to have seen the elect, the great ones of the age, seen 
them among us every-day people. I am rejoiced that I have face to face beheld 
Thorwaldsen, Oersted, @hlenschlager — I thank Ood for this. But oh! how 
much higher the privilege,” she exclaimed, suddenly, while her face was lighted 
up with pious enthusiasm— “how much higher the privilege to those whom Ood 
permits, in the fulness of time, to behold Him who was born in Bethlehem, and 
who died for races yet unborn! What blessedness to behold Him face to face!” 
and Esther’s eyes shone with a glance of almost celestial love and beauty; her 
appearance at that moment was for all future time engraved on the soul of her 
friend — friend, did we say? — from that instant he was something more, the 
transformation was completed. 

It was the intellectual charm — the mind speaking in her countenance, which 
had awakened that admiration and sympathy, of which he was hardly aware, and 
upon which he had never reflected. Her voice sounded like music, her 
conversation had an interest, much greater than it had ever before possessed. The 
love of knowledge and mental cultivation which Esther had so fully evinced 
echoed the most cherished tones of his own mind. 

Niels Bryde had entirely thrown off his languor, and he became quite 
animated as he went on to speak of the relation which should exist between 
science and modern poetry, and expressed his pleasure at the luminous manner 
in which Oersted had discussed this subject, and how marvellous he himself 
thought it was, that enlightened men should not seem to be able to comprehend 
that the poet ought to stand on the highest pinnacle of the development of his 
age, to cast what was now quite antiquated away into the rusty old chambers of 
bygone poetry, and employ the spirit of science to create his Aladdin’s palace. 

“T am convinced,” said Esther, “that in our day, under the whizzing of 
machinery’s busy wheels, the hissing of steam, and all the stirring sounds which 
now are heard, a new race of poetical heroes will arise, called up by the spiritual 
wand of science. But science cannot give them life. Noureddin, with all his 
knowledge, was not competent to descend into the cavern, and remove the 
treasure. Little David was stronger than the giant Goliath. It is the innocent who 


reach the goal: children belong to the kingdom of Heaven, pureness of mind, like 
childhood’s, attains it; and to this must be added wisdom, with its strength and 
knowledge. I think that the poetry which has the widest range is that of the 
romantic and marvellous kind; it stretches from the blood-reeking graves of 
ancient times, to the pleasant little legends in children’s picture books; it 
includes within itself popular poetry and more refined poetry; it is, to my idea, 
the representation of all poetry. In legendary lore there is always a Klods Hans, 
or, as the Norwegians call him, Askeladen, who at length, however, becomes the 
conqueror — he rides up the glass hill and wins the princess. Thus also poetical 
simplicity — overlooked and scorned by his brethren — though furthest forward 
— makes his way up to poetry, the king’s daughter, and wins her and her 
wealth.” 

“The acting principle in us,” said Niels Bryde, “the manifestation of the 
Creator, is the soul and sublimity of poetry; but the limbs, the stuffs, the 
composition which leaped forth, moulded by the power of wisdom and science, 
these all for centuries will undergo various changes, like shreds of clothing; 
whilst poetry, the soul, has immortality.” 

“Immortality!” exclaimed Esther; and she involuntarily seized his hand, and 
held it fast, whilst she gazed inquiringly in his face, for his last words had, as it 
were, floated over a deep abyss to her; did he now believe in an everlasting life 
— or were other thoughts of it hovering in her mind? 

It was now late in the evening; Niels Bryde had to leave the kind and friendly 
circle, the carriage was awaiting him at the door. Mild eyes looked adieu, lights 
were blazing in the rooms; how lovely Esther looked, how melodiously sounded 
her farewell! Niels Bryde thought only of her. Love, how great is thy power! The 
very air seemed to breathe of bliss. All was calm and peaceful around him, and 
in his heart there burned a clear, purifying flame. It was now evident to himself 
that he adored Esther; she was his first, his only love. With her as his companion 
he could pass his whole life happily on the lonesome heath, away from all the 
clamour, the scandal, the folly that so often provoked him amidst the busy 
haunts of society. He almost forgot himself in thinking of her; selfish egotism 
vanished beneath the wonderful might of love! Did she love him in return? That 
was a question he soon asked himself; he must ascertain this — she must know 
his feelings. 

With thoughts full of love, and of happy and peaceful future days, he drove 
into the silent, death-struck town, where Death went from house to house, and 
called away parents, children, relatives, and domestics. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IMMORTALITY. 


IMMEDIATELY on his return to town Niels Bryde was called to see the sick; 
and at the earliest dawn of day he awoke and went to visit the dying in a small; 
poorlooking house in Adelgade. Here all was dirty, disorderly, and 
uncomfortable; a toilsome, dilapidated staircase led up to a garret room, where, 
amidst weeping children, lay two dying persons. It was a chamber consecrated to 
death, but the wailing was for poverty. 

“Mother is dying! and grandfather is dying too!” sobbed and screamed the 
little ones. 

Niels Bryde recognised the man, although he had only seen him once before; 
that was at his own lodgings. The ruling thought, which he had then expatiated 
upon, still haunted him in the hour of death. His “Tread-machine,” that had 
never been brought into use, and now never would be — it was his last thought 
in life; and his daughter, near to death as she was, thought of her children, who 
were fatherless, and would soon be motherless. It was a sad spectacle — a 
painful, depressing scene; yet in Niels Bryde’s heart life and happiness were 
beating high. Even here, in this abode of misery, as everywhere he went, she was 
present to his thoughts — nay, almost always before his eyes stood the image of 
Esther, so fresh-looking, so beautiful, the representative of health and life. 

All that passed around him — the terrible scenes he was compelled to 
witness, were but as a hideous dream, from which he should soon awake; the 
future danced before him in the richest and brightest colours; it never entered his 
mind how near to himself trod Death, how soon he might also be called. When 
one is young, there is a feeling in us as if we were never to die, or at least that 
death is so very, very far removed from us, so lost in the obscurity of a distant 
future, that it need not now agitate our nerves of thought; we have still before us 
a long lifetime, full of hope and promise: and thus felt Niels Bryde. 

The whole morning was spent in the labours of his profession; at length he 
felt quite fatigued, and threw himself upon his sofa for an hour’s repose. 

But he was soon awakened: a message had come from Herr Arons; Esther had 
been taken ill, her family were in the greatest consternation, and the physician 
who had attended them in Copenhagen had been sent for; but she had expressed 
a wish to see Niels Bryde, therefore the carriage had been despatched for him. 


Niels Bryde experienced a shock such as he had never before felt. Esther ill! 
She, whom but the previous day he had seen glowing in health, and sparkling 
with animation! He threw himself into the carriage, and bade the coachman drive 
fast. Sad faces met him. 

“She is dying!” said the mother. “Her whole countenance has changed.” 

“That need not cause any fear,” said Niels Bryde, though he felt his heart beat 
faster. 

He entered her neat bedroom, the walls of which were covered with 
engravings. Esther was lying with her eyes closed, pale, with features expressive 
of exhaustion; the cold grasp of Death had already changed her countenance — 
for that she was about to become his prey, there could not be a doubt. That face, 
yesterday so lighted up with smiles, so sparkling with intellect, so blooming with 
health, how altered it was! The features were sharp, the smile round her mouth 
was a furrow, and under the closed eyes, hitherto so full of intelligence, was a 
dark blue line. She opened her eyes, after a time, and looked about her; she 
perceived that Niels Bryde was there, but it was only as if through a mist that she 
saw him. He felt her breathing; it was ice-cold, like the air in a deep, cold well in 
summer time. 

“Thank you for coming,” she said; her voice sounded as if it had come from a 
distance. “Only tell me, will it be over soon? Science says that this is—” 

“DEATH!” said Niels Bryde, involuntarily and calmly — he was stupefied by 
this unexpected misfortune. Everything seemed swimming round with him. 

“And Faith says,” she whispered, “it is LIFE!” — she pronounced the last 
word with emphasis, while she pressed his hand in hers. It was not a moment for 
conversation, not another word was said. Her eyes seemed to sink deeper in, and 
as when warm air passes over a figure of ice, it loses its impressed shape, thus 
annihilation passed over that form the soul’s image of beauty, her hand became 
like marble, and yet it grasped firmly. “It is life!” These three words were the 
bridge between “To BE, OR NOT TO BE?” here, amidst those who loved her. 

“She is dead!” sobbed her mother. 

“Dead!” was echoed around, but not uttered by Niels Bryde, he had not that 
word on his lips or in his mind. Esther, in whom were centred his happiest 
thoughts, she the bright, clear, living spirit, away — extinguished! Extinguished 
like a fire, with nothing but ashes remaining of her! Ashes that never more could 
be revived! No, he could not entertain that thought, could not admit that idea; he 
felt convinced that she was not dead, passed for ever from consciousness and life 
into nothingness. 

Again he heard around him the wailing cry, “dead, dead!” He got up, silent 
and giddy; it seemed as if the blood were about to gush from his heart, but not a 


tear was in his eye, nor could he utter a word. On the outside of the house he 
gasped for breath for a time; and in about a quarter of an hour he stood again by 
the bed of death; he contemplated the corpse; it was not Esther that he saw, 
changed; strange; lay there a senseless; lifeless body! It was not that he loved, 
not that he lamented — SHE was away from him. 

It is on the departure in death of those who are dearest to us that the voice of 
God speaks most convincingly to us of eternal life; and meeting yonder again. 
Niels felt this. “To die, to sleep, perchance to dream,” this idea triumphed over 
“Not to be!” 

“She sleeps sweetly,” said her father, who had till then stood still in 
speechless grief, as Niels Bryde also stood. 

“Sleeps!” exclaimed the latter, almost without his lips conveying a sound; 
“the dead do not sleep! The New Testament itself does not call the dead the 
sleeping. Where is now that sparkling intellect, that fountain of thought, that 
bright intelligence, that lofty longing after knowledge and truth — where and 
what?” His heart asked the question, but reason had no answer. “What have the 
wisest in all ages discovered respecting the state after death? Nothing — nothing 
but phantasies, guesses, men’s own imaginations! Pindar, in one of his Olympic 
hymns of victory, indicates the abode of the good to be in a land of shadows, 
before they arrive at the islands of the blessed. In Plato’s ‘Phedo,’ freedom 
from the subterranean places is spoken of, and reaching brighter dwellings over 
the earth. What do we learn from all this? Only so much, that the heathens 
themselves had felt the desire and need for something indefinite after this life. 
The dead sleep,” he continued; “thus the poets of our day sing! How untrue! No; 
even the dust that lies in the grave does not sleep, it becomes something; and the 
soul — the true believing Christians, as they are called, say it has gone to the 
tranquil blessedness of Heaven. No! it cannot have passed to mere repose; it has 
either gone to be endowed with far higher powers, or it is extinguished! ‘Not to 
be.’ No, no, that is an impossibility if God be all justice and love!” His thoughts 
seemed to whirl round and round till his brain felt almost affected. 

Ha! what sound was that? every one heard it — there passed a tone, a musical 
note, as it were, through the room — higher and higher it swelled, and then it 
died away. What could it be? 

“Only a string of the pianoforte broken,” said the eldest sister. 


“Which string? 
“The E string!” she said, as she stooped over the instrument. 
“E! — Esther!” he exclaimed hastily; and he remembered what he had once 


said in jest to Esther, if I die first, and there is an everlasting life, I shall reveal 
myself to you, as a chord, or a tone. Esther had taken up these words, and now 


— he who despised Belief — he with whom proofs visible to the understanding 
were needed for conviction — he became, at that moment, the child of 
superstition. This is psychological with many men, and has been exemplified in 
an old story about a man who determined never to allow himself to be 
frightened; neither giant, magician, or ghost caused him the slightest 
apprehension; but one fine morning, when he was suddenly awoke very early by 
a flock of noisy crows, that, flapping their wings, flew past his window, he 
actually felt that fear which he had never experienced before. The natural, 
though quite straightforward, when it comes as a surprise, has the power of 
creating a degree of terror. 

Not longer than the short space of time in which the string vibrated lasted that 
strange thought, or superstitious feeling in his mind; it faded away when the 
sound ceased; but even with him had it thus been shown, “that we have within us 
a number of links to the incomprehensible spirit-world.” 

His highest earthly prospect of happiness yesterday had been his intimacy 
with Esther, his hope of possessing her; her early death might, perhaps, be the 
means of leading his mind to the more entire development of that change, 
necessary to place him in the condition in which he might hope to obtain eternal 
life. But at present he was not able to perceive this; grief had so taken him by 
surprise. 

The sorrow in that home, the distress of the family, is not what we wish to 
describe, we must only turn to him to whom the departure of the dead was a step 
towards life. 

Employment is the best means for us to resort to, in battling with sorrow; but 
the particular kind of employment, overpowering as it was, in which the 
necessities of the period involved him, during these dark days of trial in 
Copenhagen, brought back, at every moment, remembrances of Esther’s death; 
with every outburst of sorrow in each new home of death was called up the 
remembrance of that period of suffering. 

The cup became too full — it must overflow! 

Amidst those who are dear to each other, however far apart, there can exist an 
intercourse and intimacy of spirit, for communication can take place; but with 
the departed, we can, as it were, only live an improving life. Niels Bryde’s first, 
his only love, had been for Esther, it raised him above human weakness; she 
herself seemed to be always with him, and internally she was even more so than 
while she lived, she was the best portion of his earthly life. To her, immortality 
had been not only a belief, but a certainty — might not her removal from this 
world be a pledge of its truth? She was still with him in spirit. 


Amidst the migratory birds there exists a desire, an instinct, that brings them 
through the vast realms of the air to the place which they wish to reach; the same 
power guides them back to precisely the same country, the same place, the same 
little spot, whence the strange longing and unaccountable sensation drove them: 
this is a fact which has been known in all ages. The soul of man has a still 
greater impulse, desire, or longing for an eternal home. Niels felt an assurance of 
it — then a doubt — a deep, depressing doubt, and this was to him a bitter grief 
— his heart sunk within him, it would have been better had he never been born! 

In Esther’s apartment hung several good engravings; one was offered to Niels 
Bryde as a souvenir of her, but he begged that he might rather be allowed to 
have Goethe’s “Faust,” that book she had so often read, and had written in. Of 
how much in the past did it not remind him! It seemed as if the words were still 
flowing from her lips, still articulated by her musical voice. Within the leaves of 
the book he found lying, written by Esther’s own hand, a copy of the religious 
old poem 

“O Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort!” 

and she had particularly marked the line — 


“O Ewigkeit, du machst mir bong, 
O ewig, ewig, ist zu lang!” 


Doubtless in the belief in the Bible with which her mind was so thoroughly 
imbued, Esther had selected and transcribed this excellent poem, this sigh of 
appretension, which Niels Bryde had never before read. He felt touched by the 
striking picture of the sinner — what must he not suffer in everlasting life! Not 
to speak of water, fire and sword, for these could not be everlasting, but time, 
countless time — for ever, oh, how long! 

The highest destiny that mankind can conceive “to be for ever,” becomes the 
most fearful punishment, if we are not able through reason to attain to truth — 
and from truth to goodness. What calls upon us to self examination, 
watchfulness, and efforts to win the race appointed to us! 

It had been with Goethe’s “Faust,” that Esther had first drawn Niels Bryde, as 
it were, into the circuit of her mind; in the same book lay, as if placed there for 
him, the old religious poem about “fear of eternity,” it seemed to sound to him in 
Esther’s voice from that great eternity. Earthly life is like the entrusted, talent, 
the little that is given us must be so well laid out, as to enable us to become 
worthy to be made “ruler over many things.” Earthly life is not a portion that we, 
in our sorrows or sufferings, dare cast from us; we should hold out, struggle on, 


and labour unceasingly, until we are called into the interminable, that there we 
may not exclaim in despair, — 


” 
l 


“Ewig, ewig, ist zu lang 


It seemed to him as if Esther hovered around him, as if her thoughts guided 
his speech: they seemed still to hold daily communication, and he felt a longing 
to unite with her in all that had been her conceptions of religion; but he could not 
entirely do so. 

“T believe in the glory and grandeur of Heaven — that we all, of whatever 
shade of opinion, must acknowledge; I believe in Hell — a place, the sufferings 
of which are much more dreadful than any that could be occasioned by fire 
which was never quenched, by the worm which never dies! What are any bodily 
tortures compared to the soul’s despair at crimes committed wilfully! I believe in 
God’s love; ‘ He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God,’ said Jesus Christ — He 
who was crucified, He who amidst the agonies of the crucifixion prayed for his 
enemies. Which of us could attain to such goodness? To Him my heart says, ‘ 
Thou emanation from the living God! I behold Him personally in Thee!’ 


“He that seeketh, findeth.” 


There was war in his soul. He felt a full assurance of the existence of a God 
— and he almost believed in Christ, and the immortality of the soul, but not as 
Esther had done. She bad said: “Faith is not the result of thought, it is a gift.” 

During the trying years of the war he had first awoke to some sense of truth. 
Esther’s death had done still more for him. With her had departed the greatest 
portion of his interest in this world, and his love for her, as he remembered her, 
became, if possible greater than ever. Every word that she had uttered — her 
arguments in favour of religion, her convictions respecting the Almighty — 
Jesus Christ, and the immortality of the soul, dwelt in his mind — and often with 
clasped hands, and earnest anxiety, he would pray, “God — my God! Grant me 
true faith!” 

Deeply did his spirit feel oppressed, fervent were the prayers that he poured 
forth, while tears streamed over his cheeks! At length, however, light beamed 
upon his soul! 

Unhappy those who have never known what God can bid descend into the 
heart! How love, grace, can there he felt!— “Faith is not the result of thought, it 
is a gift.” 


That gift had been vouchsafed to Niels Bryde! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE LAST MEETING WITH THE GIPSY WOMAN. 


WE are once more at the Manse, on the heath near Silkeborg, in the summer of 
1856. It was the old pastor and his wife’s diamond wedding. For sixty years the 
Almighty had permitted the couple to live together: “Because he hath set his 
love upon me, with long life will I satisfy him,” saith the Psalmist; and theirs had 
been a life of love and piety. It was now three years since Esther’s death; twelve 
years since Niels Bryde had last visited the home of his early youth. About the 
same period had elapsed since another well-known person had shown herself in 
the neighbourhood, the gipsy, with her idiot child; the latter was now two-and- 
twenty years of age. For some time past he had been accustomed to move about 
in a sort of wooden machine, but most frequently, especially on long journeys, 
his mother still carried him on her back. In all weathers, fine, rainy, or stormy, 
had that woman travelled about with her child, and his smile still made her 
happy, notwithstanding all the scorn she met with, and the evil reputation that 
attended her. 

She was returning from the wood, where she had, in vain, this time, sought 
the ancient tree. She had heard from the peasants how it had fallen branch after 
branch; still it long remained a mighty though a bare trunk; but the keeper of the 
woods and forests could not bear the sight of “that hideous old tree,” therefore it 
was cut down, and sold at auction. The peasants, however, loved so much their 
“Ma-Krokone,” that they offered to pay its value in firewood, if it might only be 
allowed to stand; but by the auction-hammer and the axe fell the old tree, under 
whose sheltering branches had been born the wanderer, who had looked upon it 
as an old friend she always longed to see. Alas! it was lost to her, as was Alako’s 
image. The gipsy woman came thence across the sandy plain by Lake Lange, 
and before her there, as if raised by enchantment, lay a large town, Silkeborg. 

A loud barking of dogs greeted her here; from doors and windows scowling 
looks were bent upon her; workmen, girls, and children stared at her from their 
doors; some of them followed her at a little distance; and yet the sight of one of 
the “Jutland gipsies,” one of the “Kjeltrings,” was not so detestable to them, as it 
was to her to behold all these changes. She had not expected to find them, and 
they frightened her. She was making the best of her way towards the lake, to 
cross it, as the nearest way to the Manse, near Hvindingedalsbanker: there, at 


least, she might hope to obtain some shelter and assistance for her sick child: she 
thought of Bodil, and hoped and trusted to find her there. 

She hastened through the town, passed the large manufactory, and the 
handsome dwelling-house; a wide, new bridge had been thrown across Lake 
Lange; she did not need to apply to the ferryman; the house stood there still near 
the sloping yellow sand, but it was whitewashed, and looked cheerful with a 
little garden, where roses were blooming. Between these and the road grew a 
large alder tree; under this she sat down to rest with her suffering, miserable 
child. Suddenly was heard from the road, on the other side of the lake and town, 
the sound of a post-horn; a traveller was coming from Horsens by Silkeborg to 
the Manse near Hvindingedals banker; it was Niels Bryde. She heard the 
cheerful tones, whilst her heart was breaking with grief. 

“My child is dying!” she sobbed, and looked with a mother’s tenderness and 
anxiety on the unfortunate creature, the wretched idiot; his head and the upper 
part of his body were man-grown, a thin dark beard curled around the lower part 
of his frightful yellow face, his half-closed eyes looked quite glassy. She was 
sitting on the ground, and tears were rolling down her cheeks. The heavy burden, 
which for years she had carried about, God was now about to remove from her; 
but that burden was to her a portion of her life; as necessary to her as the air we 
breathe is to us. 

The alder tree concealed her from Niels Bryde, who was driving past; he did 
not observe that memento of his childish days, that Caryatide representation of 
maternal love. He drove slowly up the hill, and looked out over the surrounding 
country. 

Here was the same waving wood as formerly; there, lay Himmelbierg, with 
its brown, heath-covered summit; and yonder, the deep white lake glancing in 
the sun, as he had seen it in his boyhood. Yet all else around was changed; — a 
new scene was spread out before his eyes, as if a Fata Morgana had been 
working its wonders on the sandy plain. He beheld rows of white walls and red 
roofs; he saw an extensive manufactory, and the owner’s mansion, with its 
blooming, luxuriant gardens, where roses of all kinds perfumed the air, and the 
well-kept “bowling-greens,” like velvet carpets, concealed the sandy soil. 

On the lake his eye was caught by a column of dark smoke, it was from a 
small steamer, that, under the Danish flag, was coming up from Banders, and 
towing to Gudenaa a barge with iron pipes, to be used in lighting the new town 
with gas. The noise of steam had broken on the silence of even this distant 
solitude, the material powers had commenced to exercise their dominion even in 
these, until then, forgotten regions! In twelve years all had changed around, and 
what change had not also taken place in him who was now contemplating the 


once familiar scene! How much had not the last few years of life rooted out, 
developed, and exalted in him! 

Suddenly a piercing shriek was heard, followed by a wailing sound; Niels 
Bryde listened, the driver drew up his horses; groans of deep suffering came 
from the direction of the alder tree. Niels Bryde got out of the carriage, and 
proceeded towards the place. 

Old and wrinkled sat on the yellow sand, leaning against a sand bank, the 
gipsy woman — her idiot son was with her. “He is dying — he is dying!” she 
cried, as she gazed through her tears on him with her wild-bird eyes. Her son’s 
death-struggle seemed also to convulse the wretched mother. 

Niels Bryde hastened to the ferry-house to obtain assistance; at its door he 
met a new tenant of the cottage, not the former mistress of the ferry-house, and 
yet a well-known face; it was little Karen, who now lived there, having married 
the old ferryman’s son. The young couple had got the little cottage, and the boat 
on the lake; they also derived some profit by receiving the bridge-tolls. 

The old mother was not so willing as little Karen to let the gipsy with her 
suffering son enter the hut. Karen mixed some vinegar-and-water in a cup, and 
bathed the temples of the dying creature, a wet cloth was placed on the top of his 
head, this seemed to give him some relief. As yellow as amber, the gipsy stood 
there, while her eyes wandered around, as if she expected from some corner, 
from the window, or the door to the inner room, to see Death suddenly come 
forward and seize her son. She seemed to be watching anxiously lest a fiend 
should burst in, and she must be ready to fight with him. 

Her eyes wandered over every spot, every individual article in the room, and 
yet she saw nothing but her child, thought of nothing but him. She seemed afraid 
to weep; afraid to breathe almost, lest she should disturb the last weak remnants 
of life in the being she loved so much. Yet she was now close to the object she 
had so long sought, in which for years her hopes had been centred, and from 
which she had expected to obtain health and happy days for her child and 
herself. But a few steps from her, upon the chest of drawers, lay amidst some 
cups and saucers, the curious dark stone on which Alako’s image was engraved, 
which the gipsy’s mother had lost at Dybdal, and which, as we know, little 
Karen had found, and had kept for many years. 

The gipsy’s glance passed over it, she saw it not, and yet it was prominent in 
her thoughts. “Oh, if I had that image I could lay it upon my child’s heart, and he 
would not die now — I should have him longer with me!” But she did not see it, 
and did not suspect it was so near her. The poor idiot drew a deep, long breath, it 
was his last farewell sigh! He lay there still, as if in quiet sleep. 


“He is dead!” said Niels Bryde. The gipsy woman did not seem to understand 
him. He repeated, “Dead!” and pointed downwards to the earth; then she cast 
herself, with a piercing cry, upon the body, and hugged it closely. This was not a 
time to speak of comfort to her; she could not have listened to it; her impetuous 
nature must have its wild outburst: afterwards she became quite still. Niels 
Bryde tried to lift her up from the dead body. At first she only gazed alternately 
at him and at her child; at length her lips moved, and she muttered—” What? 
Why?” 

“He is dead,” said Niels, and again pointed downwards to assist her 
comprehension; “dead — earth — in the ground.” 

These words reached her ears — they reached her heart, and were echoed 
there. Well she knew that as the withered rosebush can never bloom in beauty, 
so her child could never have become a strong man; but now that he should only 
be “Earth — in the ground!” No! she remembered that once when her mother 
had taken a grain of Indian corn out of a mummy’s clenched hand, in which it 
had lain for four thousand years, she planted it in some rich ground, upon which 
the warm rays of the sun shed their vivifying influence, and that it sprouted; that 
there came up a stem and leaves, and the plant bore a hundredfold. “If the grain 
of corn that had lain shut up in the hand of the dead, could thus thrive and bear 
fruit after thousands of years, why should my child — a human soul — because 
for years he had been a sufferer from illness, why should he not, when he is put 
in the earth, rise again under the sun of life, and be strong and happy? Assuredly 
he shall live again! He will become beautiful; he will be full of health and 
vigour, with bright eyes and rosy lips, where Alako dwells!” 

Such were the thoughts of the gipsy woman, as she arose from the ground on 
which the corpse was lying. She leaned her elbow against the chest of drawers, 
and her glance wandered about. Suddenly her lips trembled, her eyes dilated, and 
like a hawk she pounced upon the dark stone that bore Alako’s image, seized it, 
gazed upon it in great agitation, and kissed it reverentially. “Alako!” she cried, 
almost shrieked, “my child will not die! — he will not die! He will live for 
ever!” And she sank by his side, overcome by the strong emotions of her 
overburdened heart. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE NEW ALADDIN. 


NIELS BRYDE was expected at the Manse; the day of his arrival now would be 
one of the most important epochs in the history of its occupants’ lives, and the 
subsequent day the most interesting and conspicuous — it would be the day of 
the aged couple’s diamond wedding. But at present all their thoughts were with 
Niels. Each rejoiced according to his or her peculiar feelings, but all were happy 
to see him again. Twelve years had elapsed since he had last been with them. 
Twelve additional years in old age makes some people more irritable, but others 
much milder, and our old friends had become more lenient and forbearing. 

Bodil ran out at every sound, for she always fancied she heard the noise of an 
approaching carriage. At length the guest arrived. 

There were tears, there was joy! How much they were all surprised, at first, at 
the great change in his appearance, but in the course of a few minutes they 
recognised the well-remembered features. The eyes were the same, the smile 
was the same, the voice but little altered, the still youthful energy of his mind 
was apparent in the more matured form. His countenance expressed his thoughts, 
and few words were needed to explain these. 

As when after a day of hard and uninterrupted labour, one has slept long and 
soundly without dreaming, one wakes up, so Niels Bryde felt in being again in 
the home of his childhood. 

The musician Grethe, now a very aged woman, had made her way to the 
Manse, and played to welcome him. The old, well-known tones, the old, well- 
known faces, the whole scene of his boyhood — all were as they used formerly 
to be. They conversed till late in the evening, there was no strife, nothing 
unpleasant, they met in affection and mutual indulgence. 

The morning of the festival, the fifth of August, arrived; it was a charming 
day. From the lately-built town on the banks of Lake Lange in the early moming 
music was heard approaching; the French horn played, and voices sang some 
beautiful psalms. The old couple embraced each other, gladness sparkling in 
their eyes, for their souls were young, as in years long gone by. 

Bodil, Niels, and all their old friends in the neighbourhood, received them in 
the drawing-room, which was adorned with flowers, brought from the gardens of 
Silkeborg; articles of various kinds of needlework, and other presents, in 
profusion, were displayed on the tables; outside, carriages were waiting to take 


them to church, whither they all went. The bells rang, the sun shone brightly, as 
in the earlier days of their love, and near the church were assembled the 
congregation, men, women, and children. They uncovered their heads, and 
joyfully surrounded the aged couple who were féted that day. Meanwhile, the 
old organ burst forth in a solemn anthem. 

In such a place, listening to such tones, had Niels Bryde not been, in a similar 
frame of mind, since the last time, that before his student days, he had been there 
as a pious child. There is a peculiar power in the sacred sanctuary where home- 
recollections linger, in the well-remembered, old melodies, which exalt us over, 
and carry us away from the scenes of every-day life. 

The psalm-singing of the congregation, and the children’s voices mingling 
with those of the grown-up people, reminded him of those early days when his 
Own voice used to unite in the psalmody; then came rushing on his mind, in one 
wide retrospect, as it were, all the years that had passed between that time and 
the period of Esther’s death — Esther, his bride before God! With the purest 
love his thought followed her image, she who, like a light and guide to him, had 
been thrown into his pathway in this world. Whatever happens to us is best for 
us! Every grief is good for the improvement of the soul. He remembered the 
early death of his parents, when he was cast a helpless child, among strangers, 
and that had been for his good; the trying years of the war had taught him sad 
lessons, but they had been fraught with benefit to him; even sickness and 
suffering had been a fountain of mercy to him — whose health-giving waters 
had strengthened him; the shock of Esther’s death had awakened him to life! 
Better otherwise the school of life could not have been! That had become a 
reality which he once dreamed as a child, that, like Aladdin, he had descended 
into a cavern, where thousands of treasures and shining fruits almost blinded 
him; but he found the wonderful lamp, and when he brought it home it was — 
his mother’s Bible. 

Yes! Like a new Aladdin, he had descended deep into the magic caverns of 
science, amidst its wondrous treasures, to find the lamp of life, and he came 
forth with his mother’s old Bible, not its substance, but its divine spirit! 

With the re-awakened feelings of his childhood, that had unconsciously 
become imbued with faith, science became a glorification of God’s power, 
wisdom, and divinity. The laws of nature, the plan, so to term it, God permits the 
spirit of man, in a great measure, to discover and unfold; but the laws of love, in 
the spiritual kingdom, science cannot soar to. Upon this earth, we are only able 
to seize what belongs to earth — in the higher spirit-world we can but have 
HOPE and FAITH. 


The sunshine streamed in through the windows of the church upon the 
congregation in their holiday attire, upon the aged couple, who stood like a 
bridal pair before the altar — there was sunshine also in every heart, happy to be 
there, blessed in the hope always “to be!” 

Late in the evening of the festival day, when all was again quiet at the Manse, 
and every one had retired to rest, the old people put up a prayer, which they 
trusted would be heard on high, especially at the close of that remarkable day, 
which they had been permitted to live to see. Niels had good principles, of that 
they were convinced, but was he in all respects a true Christian, had he their 
belief, the only right one? They prayed God to grant him that, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. 

Niels Bryde had been much impressed by the ceremonies of that day. He also 
was engaged in prayer at the same hour — his prayer was for the aged couple. 
“Almighty God! their hearts have been penetrated by thy grace! They believe — 
but without knowledge; that has been sufficient for them in this life. But yonder, 
on the other side of the grave, make thy mighty grandeur visible to them, bestow 
on them light as well as peace, that they may dwell in Thee, having put their 
faith in Christ!” 

Bodil prayed that the spirit of peace, that the knowledge and love of God and 
Christ, and all that is so essential to human beings here, might be granted to each 
and all of them; and that good-will, mutual indulgence, and sincere affection 
might dwell among them all. 

In, upon them all, in their several chambers, shone, brightly and cheerily, a 
large clear star. Niels Bryde called it by its scientific name, “Jupiter;” the old 
people and Bodil thought of it as the “eye of God,” that beamed upon them, as 
well as upon the Turks, the heathens, and the misled Mormons — elevating the 
thoughts of all who gazed at it. 

Bodil and her aged parents said the Lord’s Prayer; Niels Bryde also 
murmured it in his soul; and sleep came — sleep the brother of death — that 
takes the third part of our earthly life from us in the drama of “To be, or not to 
be?” 

They slept, they dreamed of the brilliant star, a spark only to look at, and yet a 
world, larger than ours — which hereafter will be known, to us. Yes! what shall 
not be made manifest to us, when divine Love has removed us to yonder spheres 
where we shall BE, and BE FOR EVER! 


LUCKY PEER 








Anonymous translation, Scribner’s & Co., 1870 


Lucky Peer was the author’s sixth and final novel, first published on 11 
November 1870. Andersen began work on the book in the spring of 1870 and 
completed it by the summer, before sending it to print in the early autumn. He 
had continued to travel extensively between 1865 and 1870 and had just returned 
to Copenhagen from Paris at the start of March 1870. While he had continued to 
work throughout the 1860’s, he had suffered from very low spirits due to the 
outbreak of the Second Schleswig War at the start of 1864. Denmark lost the 
conflict within a year and was compelled to cede significant land to Prussian and 
Austrian forces. Andersen was filled with despair about the future of his country 
and expressed a belief this defeat could result in its destruction and ruin. It 
Stirred a strong patriotism within him and he unsuccessfully attempted to rally 
outside forces to the Danish cause. Six years later in 1870, he would again be 
moved by war, this time the Franco-Prussian conflict, which began just as he 
was completing this novel. 

Lucky Peer follows the eponymous hero from his first moments, through his 
artistic development, to his final grand achievement. Peer discovers ballet as a 
young boy before realising the beauty and power of his singing. One of the most 
key events in the novel is Peer’s voice breaking and the pain and fear of 
wondering if he will ever regain it and be able to pursue his dreams. The novel 
enters into a conversation about the significance and artistic qualities of Wagner 
and his belief in the need to fuse music with poetry and drama in opera. In Hans 
Christian Andersen: European Witness (Yale University Press, 2014), Paul 
Binding argues that it is necessary to consider that while Peer is inspired to 
create a Wagnerian opera, his intelligent, compassionate and caring music 
teacher, who is notably Jewish, is far less enthusiastic about Wagner and 
everything he represents. 





Richard Wagner 








Andersen in his later years 
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How the novel first appeared in its serialisation 


IN the principal street there stood a fine old-fashioned house; the wall about the 
court-yard had bits of glass worked into it, so that when the sun or moon shone, 
it was as if covered with diamonds. That was a sign of wealth, and there was 
wealth inside there; folks said that the merchant was a man who could just put 
away two barrels of gold in his best parlor; yes, could put a heap of gold-pieces, 
as a Savings bank against the future, outside the door of the room where his little 
son was born. 

This little fellow had arrived in the rich house. There was great joy from 
cellar up to the garret; and up there, there was still greater joy an hour or two 
afterward. The warehouseman and his wife lived up there, and here too there 
entered just then a little son, given by our Lord, brought by the stork, and 
exhibited by the mother. And here too there was a heap outside the door, quite 
accidentally; but it was not a gold-heap — it was a heap of sweepings. 

The rich merchant was a very considerate, good man; his wife, delicate and 
gentle-born, dressed well, was pious, and, besides, was kind and good to the 
poor. Everybody congratulated these two people on now having a little son, who 
would grow up, and, like his father, be rich and happy. At the font the little boy 
was called “FELIX,” which means in Latin “lucky,” and that he was, and his 
parents still more. 

The warehouseman, a right sound fellow, and good to the bottom of his heart, 
and his wife, an honest and industrious woman, were blessed by all who knew 
them; how lucky they were at getting their little boy, and he was called “PEER 
1 

The boy on the first floor and the boy in the garret each got just as many 
kisses from his parents, and just as much sunshine from our Lord; but still they 
were placed a little differently, — one down-stairs, and one up. Peer sat the 
highest, away up in the garret, and he had his own mother for a nurse; little Felix 
had a stranger for his nurse, but she was a good and honest girl — you could see 
that in her character-book. The rich child had a pretty littke wagon, and was 
drawn about by his spruce nurse; the child from the garret was carried in the 
arms of his own mother, both when he was in his Sunday clothes, and when he 
had his every-day things on; and he was just as much pleased. 

They were both pretty children, they both kept growing, and soon could show 
with their hands how tall they were, and say single words in their mother tongue. 
Equally sweet, equally dainty and petted were they both. As they grew up they 


had a like pleasure out of the merchant’s horses and carriages. Felix got 
permission from his nurse to sit by the coachman and look at the horses; he 
fancied himself driving. Peer got permission to sit at the garret window and look 
down into the yard when the master and mistress went out to drive, and when 
they were fairly gone, he placed two chairs, one in front, the other behind, up 
there in the room, and so he drove himself; he was the real coachman — that 
was a little more than fancying himself to be the coachman. 

They had noticed each other, these two, but it was not until they were two 
years old that they spoke to each other. Felix went elegantly dressed in silk and 
velvet, with bare knees, after the English style. “The poor child will freeze!” said 
the family in the garret. Peer had trousers that came down to his ankles, but one 
day his clothes were torn right across his knees, so that he had as much of a 
draught, and was just as much undressed as the merchant’s little delicate boy. 
Felix came with his mother and wanted to go out; Peer came with his, and 
wanted to go in. 

“Give little Peer your hand,” said the merchant’s lady. “You two can talk to 
each other.” 

And one said “Peer!” and the other said “Felix!” Yes, that was all they said 
that time. 

The rich lady petted her boy, but there was one who petted Peer just as much, 
and that was his grandmother. She was weak-sighted, and yet she saw much 
more in little Peer than his father or mother could see; yes, more than anybody at 
all could discover. 

“The dear child,” said she, “is going to get on in the world. He is born with a 
gold apple in his hand. There is the shining apple!” And she kissed the child’s 
little hand. His parents could see nothing, nor Peer either, but as he grew to 
know more, no doubt he would find that out too. 

“That is such a story, such a real wonder-story, that grandmother tells!” said 
the parents. 

Indeed grandmother could tell stories, and Peer was never tired of hearing 
always the same ones. She taught him a psalm and to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
and he knew it not as a gabble but as words which meant some-thing; every 
single petition in it she explained to him. Especially he thought about what 
grandmother said on the words: “Give us this day our daily bread;” he was to 
understand that it was necessary for one to get wheat bread, for another to get 
black bread; one must have a great house when he had a great deal of company; 
another, in small circumstances, could live quite as happily in a little room in the 
garret. “So each person has what he calls ‘daily bread.’” 


Peer had regularly his good daily bread, and very delightful days, too, but 
they were not to last always. Stern years of war began; the young were to go 
away, the old to stay at home. Peer’s father was among those who were enrolled, 
and soon it was heard that he was one of the first who fell in battle against the 
victorious enemy. 

There was terrible grief in the little room in the garret. The mother cried, the 
grandmother and little Peer cried; and every time one of the neighbors came up 
to see them, they talked about “father,” and then they cried all together. The 
widow, meanwhile, received permission, the first year, to lodge rent free, and 
afterward she was to pay only a small rent. The grandmother stayed with the 
mother, who supported herself by washing for several “single fine gentlemen,” 
as she called them. Peer had neither sorrow nor want. He had his fill of meat and 
drink, and grandmother told him stories so extraordinary and wonderful about 
the wide world, that he asked her, one day, if they two might not go on Sunday 
to foreign lands, and come home again as prince and princess, with gold crowns 
on. 

“T am too old for that,” said grandmother; “and you must first learn a terrible 
lot of things, become great and strong; but you must always be a good and 
affectionate child — just as you are now.” 

Peer rode around the room on hobbyhorses; he had two such; but the 
merchant’s son had a real live horse; it was so little that it might as well have 
been called a baby-horse, as Peer called it, and it never could become any 
bigger. Felix rode it about in the yard; he even rode outside the gate with his 
father and a riding-master from the king’s stable. For the first half-hour Peer did 
not like his horses, and would not ride them — they were not real. He asked his 
mother why he could not have a real horse like little Felix; and his mother said: 

“Felix lives down on the first floor, close by the stables, but you live high up, 
under the roof. One cannot have horses up in the garret except like those you 
have; do you ride on them.” 

And so Peer rode: first to the chest of drawers, the great mountain full of 
treasures; both Peer’s Sunday clothes and his mother’s were there, and there 
were the shining silver dollars which she laid aside for rent He rode to the stove, 
which he called the black bear; it slept all summer long, but when winter came it 
must do something: warm the room and cook the meals. 

Peer had a godfather who usually came every Sunday in winter and got a 
good warm dinner. It was rather a coming down for him, said the mother and the 
grandmother. He had begun as a coachman; he took to drink and slept at his 
post, and that neither a soldier nor a coachman may do. Then he became a carter 
and drove a cart, and sometimes a drosky for gentlefolk; but now he drove a dirt- 


cart and went from door to door, swinging his rattle, “snurre-rurre-ud!” and out 
from all the houses came the girls and housewives with their buckets full, and 
turned these into the cart: rags and tags, ashes and rubbish were all turned in. 
One day Peer had come down from the garret, his mother had gone to town, and 
he stood at the open gate, and there outside was godfather with his cart. 

“Will you take a drive?” he asked. Right willingly would Peer, but only as far 
as the corner. His eyes shone as he sat on the seat alone with godfather and was 
allowed to hold the whip. Peer drove with real live horses, drove quite to the 
comer. His mother came along just then; she looked rather dubious. It was not so 
grand to her to see her own little son riding on a dirt-cart. He must get down at 
once. Still she thanked godfather; but when they reached home she forbade Peer 
to take that excursion again. 


One day he went again down to the gate. There was no godfather there to 
entice him off for a drive, but there were other allurements three or four small 
street urchins were down in the gutter, poking about to see what they could find 
that had been lost or had hidden itself there. They had often found a button or a 
copper coin; but they had quite as often scratched themselves with a broken 
bottle, or pricked themselves with a pin, which was just now the case. Peer must 
join them, and when he got down among the gutter-stones he found a silver coin. 

Another day he was down on his knees again, digging with the other boys. 
They only got dirty fingers; he found a gold ring, and showed, with sparkling 
eyes, his lucky find, and then the others threw dirt at him, and called him Lucky 
Peer; they would not let him be with them then when they poked in the gutter. 

Back of the merchant’s yard there was some low ground which was to be 
filled up for building lots; gravel and ashes were carted and tipped out there. 
Great heaps lay about. Godfather drove his cart, but Peer was not to drive with 
him. The street boys dug in the heaps; they dug with a stick and with their bare 
hands. They were always finding one thing or another which seemed worth 
picking up. Hither came little Peer. They saw him and cried out: — 

“Clear out, Lucky Peer!” And when he came nearer, they flung lumps of dirt 
at him. One of these struck against his wooden shoe and fell to pieces. 
Something shining dropped out; Peer took it up; it was a little heart made of 
amber. He ran home with it. The rest did not notice that even when they threw 
dirt at him he was a child of luck. 

The silver skilling which he had found was laid away in his little savings 
bank; the ring and the amber heart were shown down stairs to the merchants 
wife, because the mother wanted to know if they were among the “things found” 
that ought to be given notice of to the police. 


How the eyes of the merchant’s wife shone on seeing the ring! It was no other 
than her own engagement ring, which she had lost three years before; so long 
had it lain in the gutter. Peer was well rewarded, and the money rattled in his 
little box. The amber heart was a cheap thing, the lady said; Peer might just as 
well keep that. At night the amber heart lay on the bureau, and the grandmother 
lay in bed. 

“Eh! what is it that burns so!” said she. “It looks as if some candle were 
lighted there.” She got up to see, and it was the little heart of amber. Ah, the 
grandmother with her weak eyes often saw more than all others could see. Now 
she had her private thoughts about this. The next morning she took a small 
strong ribbon, drew it through the opening at the top of the heart, and put it 
round her little grandson’s neck. 

“You must never take it off; except to put a new ribbon into it; and you must 
not show it either to other boys. If they should take it from you, you would have 
the stomach-ache!” That was the only dreadful sickness little Peer had thus far 
known. There was a strange power too in the heart. Grandmother showed him 
that when she rubbed it with her hand, and a little straw was laid by it, the straw 
seemed to be alive and sprang to the heart of amber, and would not let it go. 


THE merchant’s son had a tutor who heard him say his lessons alone, and 
walked out with him alone. Peer was also to have an education, so he went to 
school with a great quantity of other boys. They studied together, and that was 
more delightful than going alone with a tutor. Peer would not change. 

He was a lucky Peer, but godfather was also a lucky Peer, for all he was not 
called Peer. He won a prize in the lottery, of two hundred rix-dollars, on a ticket 
which he shared with eleven others. He went at once and bought some better 
clothes, and he looked very well in them. Luck never comes alone, it always has 
company, and it did this time. Godfather gave up his dirt-cart and joined the 
theatre. 

“For what in the world,” said grandmother. “is he going to the theatre? What 
does he go as?” 

As a machinist. That was a real getting on, and he was now quite another 
man, and took a wonderful deal of enjoyment in the comedy, which he always 
saw from the top or from the side. The most charming thing was the ballet, but 
that indeed gave him the hardest work, and there was always some danger from 
fire. They danced both in heaven and on earth. That was something for little Peer 
to see, and one evening when there was to be a dress rehearsal of a new ballet, in 
which they were all dressed and adorned as in the evening when people pay to 
see all the fine show, he had permission to bring Peer with him, and put him in a 
place where he could see the whole. 

It was a Scripture ballet — Samson. The Philistines danced about him, and he 
tumbled the whole house down over them and himself; but there were fire- 
engines and firemen on hand in case of any accident. 

Peer had never seen a comedy, still less a ballet. He put on his Sunday clothes 
and went with godfather to the theatre. It was just like a great drying-loft, with 
ever SO Many curtains and screens, great openings in the floor, lamps and lights. 
There was a host of nooks and crannies up and down, and people came out from 
these just as in a great church with its balcony pews. The floor went down quite 
steeply, and there Peer was placed, and told to stay there till it was all finished 
and he was sent for. He had three sandwiches in his pocket, so that he need not 
Starve. 

Soon it grew lighter and lighter: there came up in front, just as if straight out 
of the earth, a number of musicians with both flutes and violins. At the side 
where Peer sat people came dressed as if they were in the street; but there came 


also knights with gold helmets, beautiful maidens in gauze and flowers, even 
angels all in white with wings on their hacks. They were placed up and down, on 
the floor and up in the “balcony pews,” to be looked at. They were the whole 
force of the ballet dancers; but Peer did not know that. He believed they 
belonged in the fairy tales his grandmother had told him about. Then there came 
a woman, who was the most beautiful of all, with a gold helmet and spear; she 
looked out over all the others and sat between an angel and an imp. Ah! how 
much there was to see, and yet the ballet was not even begun. 

There was a moment of quiet. A man dressed in black moved a little fairy 
wand over all the musicians, and then they began to play, so that there was a 
whistling of music, and the wall itself began to rise. One looked out on to a 
flower-garden, where the sun shone, and all the people danced and leaped. Such 
a wonderful sight had Peer never imagined. There the soldiers marched, and 
there was fighting, and there where the guilds and the mighty Samson with his 
love. But she was as wicked as she was beautiful: she betrayed him. The 
Philistines plucked his eyes out; he had to grind in the mill and be set up for 
mockery in the dancing hall; but then he laid hold of the strong pillars which 
held the roof up, and shook them and the whole house; it fell, and there burst 
forth wonderful flames of red and green fire. 

Peer could have sat there his whole life long and looked on, even if the 
sandwiches were all eaten — and they were all eaten. 

Now here was something to tell about when he got home. He was not to be 
got off to bed. He stood on one leg and laid the other upon the table — that was 
what Samson’s love and all the other ladies did. He made a treadmill out of 
grandmother’s chair, and upset two chairs and a bolster over himself to show 
how the dancing-hall came down. He showed this, and he gave it with all the 
music that belonged to it; there was no talking in the ballet. He sang high and 
low, with words and without; there was no connection in it; it was just like a 
whole opera. The most noticeable thing, meanwhile, of all was his beautiful 
voice, clear as a bell, but no one spoke of that. 

Peer was before to have been a grocer’s boy, to mind prunes and lump sugar; 
now he found there was something very much finer, and that was to get into the 
Samson story and dance in the ballet. There were a great many poor children that 
went that way, said the grandmother, and became fine and honored people; still 
no little girl of her family should ever get permission to go that way; a boy — 
well, he stood more firmly. 

Peer had not seen a single one of the little girls fall before the whole house 
fell, and then they all fell together, he said. 

Peer certainly must be a ballet-dancer. 


“He gives me no rest!” said his mother. At last, his grandmother promised to 
take him one day to the ballet-master, who was a fine gentleman, and had his 
own house, like the merchant. Would Peer ever get to that? Nothing is 
impossible for our Lord. Peer had a gold apple in his hand when he was a child. 
Such had lain in his hands; perhaps it was also in his legs. 

Peer went to the ballet-master, and knew him at once; it was Samson himself. 
His eyes had not suffered at all at the hands of the Philistines. That was only a 
part of the play, he was told. And Samson looked kindly and pleasantly on him, 
and told him to stand up straight, look right at him, and show him his ankle. Peer 
showed his whole foot, and leg too. 

“So he got a place in the ballet,” said grandmother. 

It was easily brought about at the ballet-master’s house; but first his mother 
and grandmother must needs make other preparations, and talk with people who 
knew about these things; first with the merchant’s wife, who thought it a good 
career for a pretty, well-formed boy without any prospect, like Peer. Then they 
talked with Miss Frandsen; she understood all about the ballet. At one time, in 
the younger days of grandmother, she had been the most favorite danseuse at the 
theatre; she had danced goddesses and princesses, had been cheered and 
applauded whenever she came out; but then she grew older, — we all do — and 
then she no longer had principal parts; she had to dance behind the younger 
ones; and finally she went behind all the dancers quite into the dressing-room, 
where The dressed the others to be goddesses and princesses. 

“So it goes!” said Miss Frandsen. “The theatre road is a delightful one to 
travel, but it is full of thorns. Chicane grows there, — chicane!” 

That was a word Peer did not understand; but he came to understand it quite 
well. 

“He is determined to go into the ballet,” said his mother. 

“He is a pious Christian child, that he is,” said grandmother. 

“And well brought up,” said Miss Frandsen. “ Well bred and moral! that was 
I in my heyday.” 

And so Peer went to dancing-school, and got some summer clothes and thin- 
soled dancing-shoes to make it easier. All the old dancers kissed him, and said 
that he was a boy good enough to eat. 

He was told to stand up, stick his legs out, and hold on by a post so as not to 
fall, while he learned to kick first with his right leg, then with his left. It was not 
so hard for him as for most of the others. The ballet-master clapped him on the 
back and said he would soon be in the ballet; he should be a king’s child, who 
was carried on shields and wore a gold crown. That was practised at the dancing 
school, and rehearsed at the theatre itself. 


The mother and grandmother must go to see little Peer in all his glory, and 
they looked, and they both cried, for all it was so splendid. Peer in all his glory 
and show had not seen them at all; but the merchant’s family he had seen; they 
sat in the loge nearest the stage. Little Felix was with them in his test clothes. He 
wore buttoned gloves, just like grown-up gentlemen, and sat with an opera-glass 
at his eyes the whole evening, although he could see perfectly well — again just 
like grown-up gentlemen. He looked at Peer. Peer looked at him; and Peer was a 
king’s child with a gold crown on. This evening brought the two children in 
closer relation to one another. 

Some days after, as they met each other in the yard, Felix went up to Peer and 
told him he had seen him when he was a prince. He knew very well that he was 
not a prince any longer, but then he had worn a prince’s clothes and had a gold 
crown on. 

“T shall wear them again on Sunday,” said Peer. 

Felix did not see him then, but he thought about it the whole evening. He 
would have liked very well to be in Peer’s shoes; he had not Miss Frandsen’s 
warning that the theatre way was a thomy one, and that chicane grew on it; 
neither did Peer know this yet, but he would very soon learn it. 

His young companions the dancing children were not all as good as they 
ought to be for all that they sometimes were angels with wings to them. There 
was a little girl, Malle Knallemp, who always, when she was dressed as page, 
and Peer was a page, stepped maliciously on the side of his foot, so as to see his 
stockings; there was a bad boy who always was sticking pins in his back, and 
one day he ate Peer’s sandwiches by mistake; but that was impossible, for Peer 
had some meat-pie with his sandwich, and the other boy had only bread and 
butter. He could not have made a mistake. 

It would be in vain to recite all the vexations that Peer endured in the two 
years, and the worst was not yet, — that was to come. There was a ballet to be 
brought out called The Vampire. In it the smallest dancing children were dressed 
as bats; wore gray tights that fitted snugly to their bodies; black gauze wings 
were stretched from their shoulders, and so they were to run on tiptoe, as if they 
were just flying, and then they were to whirl round on the floor. Peer could do 
this especially well; but his trousers and jacket, all of one piece, were old and 
worn; the threads did not hold together; so that, just as he whirled round before 
the eyes of all the people, there was a rip right down his back, straight from his 
neck down to where the legs are fastened in, and all his short, little white shirt 
was to be seen. 

All the people laughed. Peer saw it, and knew that he was ripped all down the 
back; he whirled and whirled, but it grew worse and worse. Folks laughed louder 


and louder; the other vampires laughed with them, and whirled into him, and all 
the more dreadfully when the people clapped and shouted bravo! 

“That is for the ripped vampire!” said the dancing children; and so they 
always called him “Ripperip.” 

Peer cried; Miss Frandsen comforted him. “’Tis only chicane,” said she; and 
now Peer knew what chicane was. 

Besides the dancing-school, they had another one attached to the theatre, 
where the children were taught to cipher and write, to learn history and 
geography; ay, they had a teacher in religion, for it is not enough to know how to 
dance there is something more in the world than wearing out dancing-shoes. 
Here, too, Peer was quick, — the very luckiest of all, — and got plenty of good 
marks; but his companions still called him “Ripperip.” It was only a joke; but at 
last he would not stand it any longer, and he struck out and boxed one of the 
boys, so that he was black and blue under the left eye, and had to have it 
whitened in the evening when he was to go in the ballet. Peer was talked to 
sharply by the dancing-master, and more harshly by the sweeping-woman, for it 
was her son he had punished. 


A GOOD many thoughts went through little Peer’s head, and one Sunday, when 
he had his best clothes on, he started out without saying a word about it to his 
mother or grandmother, not even to Miss Frandsen, who always gave him good 
advice, straight to the chapel-master; he thought this man was the most 
important one there was outside the ballet. He stepped boldly in and said: — 

“T am at the dancing-school, but there is so much chicane, and I would much 
rather be a player or a singer, if you please.” 

“Have you a voice?” asked the chapel-master, and looked quite pleasantly at 
him. “Seems to me I know you. Where have I seen you before? Was it not you 
who was ripped down the back?” and now he laughed. But Peer grew red; he 
was surely no longer Lucky Peer, as his grandmother had called him. He looked 
down at his feet and wished himself away. 

“Sing me a song!” said the chapel-master. “Nay, cheer up, my lad” and he 
tapped him under the chin, and Peer looked up into his kind eyes and sang a 
song which he had heard at the theatre in the opera “Robert le Diable”’— “Grace 
a moi.” 

“That is a difficult song, hot you make it go,” said the chapel-master. “You 
have an excellent voice — when it is not ripped in the back!” and he laughed and 
called his wife. She also must hear Peer sing, and she nodded her head and said 
something in a foreign tongue. Just at that moment the singing-master of the 
theatre came in; it was he to whom Peer should have gone if he wanted to get 
among the singers; now he came of himself, (quite accidentally, as it were; he 
heard him also sing “Grace a moi,” but he did not laugh, and he did not look so 
kindly on him as the chapel-master and his wife; still it was decided that Peer 
should have singing-lessons. 

“Now he has got on the right track,” said Miss Frandsen. “One gets along a 
great deal farther with a voice than with legs. If I had had a voice, I should have 
been a great songstress, and perhaps a baroness now.” 

“Or a bookbinder’s lady,” said mother. “Had you become rich, you would 
have had the bookbinder any way.” 

We do not understand that hint; but Miss Frandsen did. 

Peer must sing for her, and sing for the merchant’s family, when they heard 
of his new career. He was called in one evening when they had company down- 
Stairs, and he sang several songs — for one. “Grace a moi.” All the company 
clapped their hands, and Felix with them; he had heard him sing before; in the 


stable Peer had sung the entire ballet of Samson, and that was the most delightful 
of all. 

“One cannot sing a ballet,” said the lady. 

“Yes, Peer could,” said Felix, and so he was bidden do it. He sang and he 
talked, he drummed and hummed: it was child’s play, but there came snatches of 
well-known melodies, which did not give an ill idea of what the ballet meant. All 
the company found it very entertaining; they laughed and praised it, one louder 
than another. The merchant’s lady gave Peer a great piece of cake and a silver 
dollar. 

How lucky the boy felt, till his eyes rested on a gentleman who stood 
somewhat back, and looked sternly at him. There was something harsh and 
severe in the man’s black eyes; he did not laugh; he did not speak a single 
friendly word, and this gentleman was the theatre’s singing-master. 

Next morning, Peer was to go to him, and he stood there quite as severe- 
looking as before. 

“What possessed you yesterday!” said he. “Could you not understand that 
they were making a fool of you? Never do that again, and don’t you go running 
about and singing at doors, outside or in. Now you can go. I’ll not have any 
singing with you today.” 

Peer was dreadfully cast down; he had fallen out of the master’s good grace. 
Nevertheless the master was really better satisfied with him than ever before. In 
all the absurdity which he had scraped together, there was some meaning, 
something not at all common. The lad had an ear for music, and a voice clear as 
a bell and of great compass; if it continued like that, then the little man’s fortune 
was made. 

Now began the singing-lessons; Peer was industrious arid quick. How much 
there was to learn! how much to know! The mother toiled and slaved that her 
son might go well dressed and neat, and not look too mean among the people to 
whose houses he now went. He was always singing and trolling; they had no 
need at all of a canary-bird, the mother said. Every Sunday must he sing a psalm 
with his grandmother, It was charming to hear his fresh voice lift itself up with 
hers. “It is much more beautiful than to hear him sing wildly;” that was what she 
called his singing, when, like a little bird, he trolled with his voice, and gave 
forth tones which seemed to come of themselves, and make such music as they 
pleased. What tunes there were in his little throat, what sounding music in his 
little breast! Indeed he could imitate a whole orchestra. There were both flute 
and bassoon in his voice, violin and bugle. He sang as the birds sing; but mans 
voice is most charming, even a little mans, when he can sing like Peer. 


But in the winter, just as he was to go to the priest to be prepared for 
confirmation, he caught cold; the little bird in his breast said pip the voice was 
ripped like the vampire’s back-piece. 

“Tt is no great misfortune,” thought mother and grandmother; “now he doesn’t 
go singing tra la, and thus he can think more seriously about his Christianity.” 

His voice was changing, the singing-master said. Peer must now not sing at 
all. How long would it be? A year, perhaps two; perhaps the voice would never 
come again. That was a great grief. 

“Think now only of the confirmation,” said mother and grandmother. “Apply 
yourself to music,” said the singing-master, “but hold your mouth!” 

He thought of his “Christianity,” and he studied music. There was singing and 
playing going on inside him; he wrote entire melodies down in notes, songs 
without words. Finally he wrote the words, too. 

“Really, thou art a poet, little Peer,” said the merchant’s wife, to whom he 
carried his text and music. The merchant received a piece of music dedicated to 
him — a piece without words. Felix also got one, and so did Miss Frandsen, and 
that went into her album, in which were verses and music by two who were once 
young lieutenants, but now were old majors on half-pay. The book was given by 
“a friend,” who had himself bound it. 

And Peer “stood” at Easter, as they say. Felix presented him with a silver 
watch. It was the first watch Peer had owned; it seemed to him that he was a man 
already when he did not need to ask others what o’clock it was. Felix came up to 
the garret, congratulated him, and handed him the watch; he himself was not to 
“stand” until the autumn. They took each other by the hand, these two children 
of the house, both just the same age, born the same day and in the same house; 
and Felix ate of the cake which had been baked in the garret on occasion of the 
confirmation. 

“Tt is a glad day with solemn thoughts,” said grandmother. 

“Yes, very solemn!” said mother. “Had father only lived to see Peer stand!” 

The next Sunday they all three sat at Our Lord’s table. As they came from 
church there came a message from the singing-master, asking Peer to come to 
him, and Peer went. Some good news awaited him, and yet pretty serious, too. 
He was to give up singing for a year altogether; his voice was to lie fallow like a 
field, as a peasant might say; but during that time he was to go to school, not in 
the capital, where every evening he would be running to the theatre, from which 
he could not keep away; he was to go thirty miles away from home, to board 
with a schoolmaster, who kept a lad or two en pension. There he was to learn 
language and science, which would one day be of service to him. The charge for 


a year’s course was three hundred rix-dollars, and that was paid by a “benevolent 
man who did not wish his name given.” 

“Tt is the merchant,” said mother and grandmother. 

The day of departure came. A good many tears were shed and kisses and 
blessings given; and then Peer rode thirty miles on the railway out into the wide 
world. it was Whitsuntide. The sun shone, the woods were flesh and green; the 
train went rushing through them. Fields and villages flitted past; gentlemen’s 
country-seats peeped out; the cattle stood on the after-crop pastures. Soon there 
came a station, then another, market town after market town. At each stopping- 
place there was a hubbub of people, welcoming or saying good-bye; there was 
noisy talking outside and in the carriages. Where Peer sat there was a deal of 
entertainment and chattering by a widow dressed in black. She talked about his 
grave, his coffin, and his corpse — meaning her child’s. It had been such a poor 
little thing, that there could have been no happiness for it had it lived. It was a 
great relief for her and the little lamb when it fell asleep. 

“T spared no expense in the flowers!” said she; “and you must remember that 
it died at a very expensive time, when you have to cut the flowers in pots! Every 
Sunday I went to my grave and laid a wreath on it with great white silk bows; 
the silk bows were immediately stolen by small girls, and used for dancing 
bows, they were so attractive. One Sunday when I went there, I knew that my 
grave was on the left of the principal path, but when I got there, there was my 
grave on the right. ‘How is this?’ says I to the grave-digger; ‘isn’t my grave on 
the left?’ 

“No, it isn’t any longer!’ said he. ‘Madam’s grave lies there, to be sure, but 
the mound has been moved over to the right; that place belongs to another man’s 
grave.’ 

“But I will have my corpse in my grave,’ says I; ‘and I have a perfect right to 
say so. Shall I go and dress a false mound, when my corpse lies without any sign 
on the other side? Indeed I won’t!’ 

““Qh, madam must talk to the dean.’ 

“He is such a good man, that dean! He gave me permission to have my corpse 
on the right. It would cost five rix-dollars. I gave that with a kiss of my hand, 
and stood myself by my old grave. ‘Can I now be very sure that it is my own 
coffin and my corpse that is moved?’ 

““That madam can!’ And so I gave each of the men a piece of money for the 
moving. But now, since it had cost so much, I thought I ought to send something 
to make it beautiful, and so I ordered a monument with an inscription. But, will 
you believe it, when I got it there was a carving of a butterfly at the top. ‘Why, 
that means Frivolity,’ said I. ‘I won’t have that on my grave.’ 


“Tt is not Frivolity, madam, it is Immortality.’ 

““T never heard that,’ said I. Now, have any of you here in the carriage ever 
heard of a butterfly as a sign for anything except Frivolity? I held my peace. I 
have no liking for talk, and I put the monument away in my pantry. There it 
stood till my lodger came home. He is a student, and has ever so many books. 
He assured me that it stood for Immortality, and so the monument was placed on 
the grave.” 

In the midst of this chatter Peer came to the station where he was to stop, that 
he, too, might become student, and have ever so many books. 


IV. 


HERR GABRIEL, the worthy man of learning, with whom Peer was to live as a 
boarding scholar, was himself at the railway station, waiting to meet him. Herr 
Gabriel was a lank, bony man, with great staring eyes that stuck out so very far, 
one was almost afraid that when he sneezed they would start out of his head 
entirely. He was accompanied by three of his own little boys; one of them 
stumbled over his own legs, and the other two trod on Peer’s toes in their 
eagerness to see him close to. Two larger boys besides were with them, — the 
older about fourteen years, fair-skinned, freckled, and very pimply. 

“Young Madsen, Student in about three years, if he studies! Primus, the 
dean’s son.” That was the younger, who looked like a head of wheat. “Both are 
boarders, studying with me,” said Herr Gabriel. “Our little playthings,” he called 
his own boys. 

“Trine, take the new-comer’s trunk on your wheelbarrow. The table is set for 
you at home.” 

“Stuffed turkey!” said the two young gentlemen who were boarders. 

“Stuffed turkey!” said the little playthings, and the first again fell over his 
own legs. 

“Cesar, look after your feet!” exclaimed Herr Gabriel; and they went into the 
town and out of it. There stood a great half-tumbled-down timber-work house, 
with a jasmine covered summer-house. Here stood Madame Gabriel, with more 
small “playthings,” two little girls. 

“The new pupil,” said Herr Gabriel. 

“Most heartily welcome!” said Madame Gabriel, a youthful, thrifty dame, red 
and white, with kiss-me-if-you-dare curls, and a good deal of pomade on her 
hair. 

“Good heavens, what a well-grown lad you are!” said she to Peer. “You are 
quite a gentleman already. I supposed that you were like Primus or young 
Madsen. Angel Gabriel, it was well that the inner door is nailed. You know what 
I think.” 

“Fudge!” said Herr Gabriel; and they stepped into the room. There was a 
novel on the table, lying open, and a sandwich on it. One could see that it was 
used for a book mark — it lay across the open page. 

“Now I must be the housewife!” and with all five of the children, and the two 
boarders, she carried Peer through the kitchen, out by the passage-way, and into 
a little room, the windows of which looked out on the garden; that was to be his 


study and sleeping apartment; it was next to Madame Gabriel’s room, where she 
slept with all the five children, and where the connecting-door, for decency’s 
sake, and to prevent gossip which spares nobody, had been that very day nailed 
up by Herr Gabriel, at Madame’s express request. 

“Here you are, to live just as if you were at your parents’. We have a theatre, 
too, in the town. The apothecary is the director of a private company, and we 
have travelling players. But now you shall have your turkey;” and so she carried 
Peer into the dining-room, where the week’s wash was drying on a line. 

“That doesn’t do any harm,” said she. “It is only cleanliness, and you are 
accustomed, of course, to that.” 

So Peer sat down to the roast turkey, in the midst of the children, but not with 
the two boarders, who had squeezed themselves in behind, and were now giving 
a dramatic representation for the entertainment of themselves and the stranger. 
There had lately been strolling players in town, who had acted Schiller’s 
“Robbers;” the two oldest boys had been immensely taken with it, and at once 
performed the whole piece at home — all the parts, notwithstanding they only 
remembered these words “Dreams come from the stomach.” But they were made 
use of by all the characters in different tones of voice. There stood Amelia, with 
heavenly eyes and dreamy look: “Dreams come from the stomach!” said she, 
and covered her face with both her hands. Carl Moor came forward with heroic 
stride and manly voice: “Dreams come from the stomach,” and at that the whole 
flock of children, boys and girls, tumbled in; they were all robbers, and 
murdered one another, crying out, “Dreams come from the stomach.” 

That was Schiller’s “Robbers.” Peer had this representation and stuffed turkey 
for his first introduction into Herr Gabriel’s house. Then he betook himself to his 
little chamber, whose window, into which the sun shone warmly, gave upon the 
garden. He sat there and looked out. Herr Gabriel was walking there, absorbed in 
reading a book. He came nearer, and looked in; his eyes seemed fixed upon Peer, 
who bowed respectfully. Herr Gabriel opened his mouth as wide as he could, 
thrust his tongue out, and let it wag from one side to the other right in the face of 
the astonished Peer, who could not understand what in the world he meant by 
this performance. Then off went Herr Gabriel, but turned back again before the 
window, and thrust his tongue out of his mouth. 

What did he do that for? He was not thinking of Peer, or that the panes of 
glass were transparent ; he only saw that one on the outside was reflected in 
them, and he wanted to see his tongue, as he had a stomach-ache; but Peer did 
not know all this. 

Later in the evening Herr Gabriel went into his room, and Peer sat in his. It 
was quite late. He heard scolding — a woman’s voice scolding in Madame 


Gabriel’s sleeping chamber. 

“T shall go up to Gabriel, and tell him what rascals you are!” 

“We should also go to Gabriel and tell him what Madame is.” 

“T shall go into fits!” she cried out. 

“Who’|l see a woman in a fit! four shillings!” 

Then Madame’s voice sank deeper, but distinctly said: “What must the young 
gentleman in there think of our house at hearing all this plain talk.” At that the 
scolding grew less, but then again rose louder and louder. 

“Finis,” cried Madame. “Go and make the punch; better peace than strife.” 

And then it was still. They went out of the door; the girls and Madame 
knocked on the door to Peer: — 

“Young man! now you have some notion what it is to be a housewife. Thank 
Heaven, you don’t keep girls. I want peace, and so I give them punch. I would 
gladly give you a glass, — one sleeps so well after it, — but no one dares go 
through the entry after ten o’clock; my Gabriel will not allow it. But you shall 
have your punch, nevertheless. There is a great hole stopped up in the door; I 
will push the stopper out, put the nose of the pitcher in, and do you hold your 
tumbler under, and so I’ll give you the punch. It is a secret, even from my 
Gabriel. You must not worry him with household affairs.” 

And so peer got his punch, and there was peace in Madame Gabriel’s room, 
peace and quiet in the whole house. Peer lay down, thought of his mother and 
grandmother, said his evening prayer, and fell asleep. What one dreams the first 
night one sleeps in a strange house has special significance, grandmother had 
said. Peer dreamt that he took the amber heart, which he still constantly wore, 
laid it in a flower-pot, and it grew into a great tree, up through the loft and the 
roof; it bore thousands of hearts of silver and gold; the flower-pot broke in two, 
and it was no longer an amber heart — it had become mould, earth to earth — 
gone, gone forever! Then Peer awoke; he still had the amber heart, and it was 
warm, warm on his own warm heart. 


V. 


EARLY in the morning the first study hours began at Herr Gabriel’s. They 
studied French. At breakfast the only ones present were the boarders, the 
children, and Madame. She drank here her second cup of coffee her first she 
always took in bed. “It is so wholesome, when one is liable to spasms.” She 
asked Peer what he had studied thus far. 

“French,” he replied. 

“Tt is a high cost language!” said she; “it is the diplomatic speech, and the one 
that is used by people of good blood. I did not study it in my childhood, but 
when one lives with a learned man one gets of his wisdom, quite as one gets his 
mother-milk. Thus I have all the necessary words. I am quite confident I should 
know how to compromise myself in whatever company I happened to be.” 

Madame had won a foreign word, a title, by her marriage with a learned man. 
She was baptized Mette after a rich aunt, whose heir she was to he. She got the 
name, but not the inheritance. Herr Gabriel rebaptized Mette into Meta, the Latin 
for measure. When she was named, all her clothes, woolen and linen, were 
marked with the letters M. G., Meta Gabriel ; but young Madsen had a boy’s wit, 
and read in the letters M. G. the character “very good” (Danish Meget godt), and 
therefore he added in ink a great interrogation point, and put it on the tablecloth, 
the towels, and sheets. 

“Don’t you like Madame?” asked Peer, when young Madsen made him 
privately acquainted with this piece of wit. “She is so kind, and Herr Gabriel is 
so learned.” 

“She is a bundle of lies!” said young Madsen; “and Herr Gabriel is a 
scoundrel. If I were only a corporal, and he a recruit, ugh! how I would give him 
the flat of my sword!” And there was a blood-thirsty look about young Madsen; 
his lips grew smaller than their wont, and his whole face seemed one great 
freckle. 

These were dreadful words to hear spoken, and they gave Peer a shock; yet 
young Madsen had the clearest right to them in his mind. It was a cruel thing on 
the part of parents and tutor that a fellow should waste his best, most delightful 
youth in learning grammar, names, and dates which nobody cares anything for, 
instead of enjoying his liberty and spending his time going about with a gun over 
his shoulder, like a good shot. “No, one has no business to be shut up and sit on 
a bench till he falls asleep over a book; Herr Gabriel wants that, and so one gets 


called lazy and has the character ‘passable,’ yes, one’s parents get letters about 
it; so I say Herr Gabriel is a scoundrel.” 

“He grips your hand too,” added little Primus, who seemed to agree with 
young Madsen. It was not at all pleasant for Peer to hear them. But Peer got no 
“hand grips;” he was too grown up, as Madsen had said. He was not called lazy 
either, for that he was not; he was to have his hours alone. He was soon well 
ahead of Madsen and Primus. 

“He has ability!” said Herr Gabriel. 

“And one can see that he has been to dancing-school!” said Madame. 

“We must have him in our dramatic society,” said the apothecary, who lived 
more for the town’s private theatre than for his apothecary shop. Malicious 
people applied the old stale witticism, that he had certainly been bitten by a mad 
player, for he was clean gone mad for the theatre. 

“The young scholar is born for a lover,” said the apothecary. “In a couple of 
years he could be Romeo; and I believe that if he were well painted, and had a 
little moustache, he could go on the stage very well this winter.” 

The Apothecary’s daughter— “great dramatic talent,” said the father; “true 
beauty,” said the mother — was to be Juliet; Madame Gabriel must be the nurse, 
and the Apothecary, who was both director and stage-manager, would take the 
role of the apothecary — a slight one, but one of great importance. The whole 
depended on Herr Gabriel’s permission for Peer to act Romeo. It was plain that 
it was best to work through Madame Gabriel, and the Apothecary understood 
that he must first win her over. 

“You are born to be nurse,” said he, and thought that he was flattering her 
exceedingly. “That is assuredly the most complete réle in the piece,” he 
continued. “it is the humorous role; without it the piece could not be tolerated for 
its melancholy. No one but you, Madame Gabriel, has the quickness and life that 
should bubble tip here.” 

All very true, she agreed, but her husband would surely never permit his 
young pupil to contribute those crumbs of time which would have to be given in 
learning the part of Romeo. She promised, however, to “pump” him, as she 
called it. The Apothecary began at once to study his part, and especially to think 
about his make-up. He wished to be a squint-eyed, poor, miserable fellow, and 
yet a clever man — rather a difficult problem; but Madame Gabriel had a much 
harder one in “pumping” her husband to the required point. He could not, he 
said, answer for it to Peer’s guardians, who paid for his schooling and board, if 
he permitted the young man to play in tragedy. We cannot conceal the fact, 
however, that Peer had the most intense longing to act. “But it will not do,” said 
he. 


“Tt’s coming,” said Madame; “only let me keep on pumping.” She would 
have given punch, but Herr Gabriel did not drink it with any pleasure. Married 
people are sometimes different. We say this without any offence to Madame. 

“One glass and no more,” she said to herself. “It elevates the soul and makes 
one happy, and thus it behooves us to be — it is our Lord’s will with us.” 

Peer was to be Romeo. That was pumped through by Madame. The rehearsals 
were held at the Apothecary’s. They had chocolate and “ geniuses,” that is to 
say, small biscuits. They were sold at the bake-shop, twelve for a skilling, and 
they were so exceedingly small, and so many, that it was thought a witticism to 
call them geniuses. 

“Tt is an easy thing to make fun of one,” said Herr Gabriel, and so he himself 
gave nicknames to one thing and another. The Apothecary’s house he called 
“Noah’s Ark with its clean and unclean beasts,” and that was only because of the 
affection which was shown by the family toward the two and four-footed pets in 
the house. The young lady had her own cat, Graciosa — a pretty, soft-skinned 
creature, that lay in the window, in her lap, on her work, or ran over the table 
spread for dinner. The mistress had a poultry-yard, a duck-yard, a parrot, and 
canary-birds; and Polly could outcry them all together. Two dogs, Flick and 
Flock, walked about the chamber; they were not perfumery bottles by any 
means, and they lay on the sofa and on the matrimonial bed. 

The rehearsal began, and was only interrupted a moment by the dogs 
slobbering over Madame Gabriel’s new gown; but that was out of pure 
friendship and it did not spot it. The cat also caused a slight disturbance: it would 
insist on giving its paw to Juliet, sit on her head and beat its tail. Juliet’s tender 
speeches were divided between the cat and Romeo. Every word that Peer had to 
say was exactly what he wished to say to the Apothecary’s daughter. How lovely 
and charming she was, a child of Nature, who, as Madame Gabriel expressed it, 
went right by the side of her part. Peer grew quite warm about it. 

There surely was instinct or something even higher with the cat. It perched on 
Peer’s shoulders and symbolized the sympathy between Romeo and Juliet; with 
each successive rehearsal Peer’s ardor grew more manifest and stronger, the cat 
more confidential, the parrot and the canary-birds more noisy; Flick and Flock 
ran in and out. The evening of the representation came, and Peer was Romeo 
himself — he kissed Juliet right on her mouth. 

“Quite like nature!” said Madame Gabriel. 

“Disgraceful!” said the Councillor, Herr Svendsen, the richest citizen and 
fattest man in the town. The perspiration ran down him, the house was so warm 
and he himself was so heated. Peer found no favor in his eyes. “Such a puppy!” 


said he ; “a puppy so long too that one could crack him in halves and make two 
puppies of him.” 

Great applause — and one enemy! He got off well. Indeed Peer was a Lucky 
Peer. Tired and overcome by the exertions of the evening and the flattery shown 
him, he went home to his little chamber. it was past midnight; Madame Gabriel 
knocked on the wall. 

“Romeo! here’s punch!” 

And the spout was put through the door. and Peer Romeo held his glass 
under. 

“Good-night, Madame Gabriel.” 

But Peer could not sleep. All that he had said. and especially what Juliet had 
said, buzzed in his head, and when at length he fell asleep, he dreamt of a 
wedding — a wedding with Miss Frandsen! What singular things one can 
dream! 


Vi. 


“NOW get that comedy out of your head!” said Herr Gabriel the next morning, 
“and let us squeeze in some science.” 

Peer had come near to thinking like young Madsen: “that one was giving up 
his fresh youth when he was shut up and set down with a book in his hand;” but 
when he sat at his book there shone from it so many noble and good thoughts 
that Peer found himself quite absorbed in it. He heard of the world’s great men 
and their achievements so many had been the children of poor people; 
Themistocles the hero, son of a potter; Shakespeare, a poor weaver’s boy, who 
when a young man held horses at the door of the theatre, where afterward he was 
the mightiest man in poetic art of all countries and all time. He heard of the 
singing contest at Wartburg, where the poets vied to see who would produce the 
most beautiful poem — a contest like the old trial of the Grecian poets at the 
great public feasts. Herr Gabriel talked of these with especial delight. Sophocles 
had in his old age written one of his best tragedies and won the prize of victory 
over all the others. In this honor and fortune his heart broke with joy. Ah! how 
blessed to die in the midst of his joy of victory! What Could be more fortunate! 
Thoughts and dreamings filled the soul of our little friend, but he had no one to 
whom he could tell them. They would not be intelligible to young Madsen or to 
Primus, nor to Madame Gabriel either: she was either all good humor, or the 
sorrowing mother, sitting dissolved in tears. Her two small girls looked with 
astonishment at her, nor could Peer either discover why she was so overwhelmed 
with sorrow and grief. 

“The poor children” said she then, “a mother is ever thinking of their future. 
The boys can take care of themselves. Cesar falls, but he gets up again; the two 
older ones splash in the water-bowl; they want to be in the navy and make good 
matches. But my two little girls! what will their future be? They will reach the 
age when the heart feels, and then know I well that the one they each get 
attached to will not be at all after Gabriel’s mind; he will give them one they 
cannot endure, and then will they be so unhappy. That is what I think of as a 
mother, and that is my sorrow and my grief. You poor children! you to become 
so unhappy!” She wept. 

The little girls looked at her; Peer looked at her with a sympathetic look. He 
could not think of anything to answer, and so he took himself back to his little 
room, sat down at the old piano, and forth came tones and fantasies which 
streamed through his heart. 


In the early morning he went with a clear brain to his studies and performed 
the part assigned to him. He was a conscientious, right-minded fellow; in his 
diary he recorded what each day he had read and studied, how late he had sat up 
playing at the piano — always mutely, so as not to waken Madame Gabriel. It 
never read in his diary, except on Sunday, the day of rest: “Thought of Juliet,” 
“Was at the Apothecary’s,” “Wrote a letter to mother and grandmother.” Peer 
was still Romeo and a good son. 

“Very industrious!” said Herr Gabriel. “Follow that example, young Madsen. 
You will be reject.” 

“Scoundrel!” said young Madsen to himself; Primus, the dean’s son, suffered 
from lethargy. “It is a disease,” said the dean’s wife, and he was not to be treated 
with severity. The deanery was only two miles distant; wealth and fine society 
were there. 

“He will die a bishop!” said Madame Gabriel. “ He has good conjugations at 
the court, and the deaness is a lady of noble birth. She knows all about Haaltry 
— that means coats-of-arms.” 

It was Whitsuntide. A year had gone by since Peer came to Herr Gabriel’s 
house. He had acquired an education, but his voice had not returned; would it 
ever come? 

The Gabriel household was invited to the Dean’s to a great dinner and a ball 
in the evening. A good many guests came from the town and from the manor- 
houses about. The apothecary’s family were invited; Romeo would see Juliet, 
perhaps dance the first dance with her. 

It was a substantial place, the deanery, — whitewashed and without any 
manure-heaps in the yard; with a dove-cote painted green, about which twined 
an ivy vine. The Deaness was a corpulent woman — glaukopis athene. Herr 
Gabriel called her the blue-eyed, not the ox-eyed, as Juno was called, thought 
Peer. There was a certain remarkable mildness about her, an endeavor to have an 
invalid took ; she certainly had Primus’s sickness. She was dressed in a corn- 
colored silk, wore great curls, caught up on the right by a large medallion 
portrait of her great-grandmother, a general’s wife, and on the left by an equally 
large bunch of grapes of white porcelain. 

The Dean had a ruddy, well-conditioned countenance, with shining white 
teeth, well suited to biting into a roast fillet. His conversation was always 
garnished with anecdotes. He could discourse with everybody, but no one had 
ever succeeded in carrying on a conversation with him. 

The councillor, too, was here, and among the strangers from the manors was 
Felix, the merchant’s son; he had been confirmed, and was now a young 


gentleman very elegant in clothes and manners; he was a millionaire, they said. 
Madame Gabriel had not courage to speak to him. 

Peer was overjoyed at seeing Felix, who came forward most cordially to meet 
him, and said that he brought greetings from his parents, who read all the letters 
which Peer wrote home to his mother and grandmother. 

The dancing began. The Apothecary’s daughter was to dance the first dance 
with the councillor; that was the promise she had made at home to her mother 
and the councillor himself. The second dance was promised to Peer; but Felix 
came and took her out, only vouchsafing a good-natured nod. 

“You promised that I should have one dance; the young lady will only give 
permission when you promise.” 

Peer kept a civil face and said nothing, and Felix danced with the 
Apothecary’s daughter, the most beautiful girl at the ball. He danced the next 
dance also with her. 

“Will you grant me the supper dance?” asked Peer, with a pale face. 

“Yes, the supper dance,” she answered, with her most charming smile. 

“You surely will not take my partner from me?” said Felix, who stood close 
by. “It is not friendly. We two old friends from the town! You say that you are 
so very glad to see me. Then you must allow me the pleasure of taking the lady 
to supper!” and he put his arm round Peer and laid his forehead jestingly against 
his. “Granted! isn’t it? granted!” 

“No!” said Peer, his eyes sparkling with anger. 

Felix gayly raised his arms and set his elbows akimbo, looking like a frog 
ready to spring: — 

“You have perfect right, young gentleman! I would say the same if the supper 
dance were promised me, sir!” He drew back with a graceful bow to the young 
lady. But not long after, when Peer stood in a corner and arranged his neck-tie, 
Felix came, put his arm round his neck, and with the most coaxing look, said: — 

“Be splendid! my mother and your mother and old grandmother — they will 
all say that it is just like you. I am off to-morrow, and I shall be horribly bored if 
I do not take the young lady to supper. My own friend! my only friend!” 

At that Peer, as his only friend, could not hold out; he himself carried Felix to 
the young beauty. 

It was bright morning when the guests the next day drove away from the 
Dean’s. The Gabriel household was in one carriage, and the whole family went 
to sleep except Peer and Madame. 

She talked about the young merchant, the rich man’s son, who was really 
Peer’s friend she had heard him say: “Your health, my friend.” “Mother and 
grandmother.” There was something so “negligent” and gallant in him, she said; 


“one saw at once that he was the son of rich people, or else a count’s child. That 
the rest of us can’t claim. One must be able to bow!” 

Peer said nothing. He was depressed all day. In the evening, at bed-time, 
when lying in bed sleep was chased away, and he said to himself: “How they 
bow and smirk!” That had he done, the rich young fellow; “because one is born 
poor, he is placed under the favor and condescension of these richly-horn people. 
Are you then better than we? And why were you created better than we?” 

There was something vicious rearing up in him ; something wrong; something 
which his grandmother would be grieved at. “Poor grandmother! Thou also hast 
been appointed to poverty. God has known how to do that!” and he felt anger in 
his heart, and yet at the same time an apprehension that he was sinning in 
thought and word against the good God. He grieved to think he had lost his 
child’s mind, and yet he possessed it just by this grief, whole and rich in nature. 
Happy Peer! 

A week after there came a letter from grandmother. She wrote, as she could, 
great letters and small letters mixed up, all her heart’s love in things small and 
great that concerned Peer: — 

“MY OWN SWEET, BLESSED BOY: — I think of thee, I long for thee, and 
that too does thy mother. She gets along very well with her washing. And the 
merchant’s Felix was in to see us yesterday, with a greeting from thee. You had 
been at the Dean’s ball, and thou wert so honorable; that wilt thou always be, 
and rejoice the heart of thy old grandmother and thy hard-working mother. She 
has something to tell you about Miss Frandsen.” 

And then followed a postscript from Peer’s mother. 

“Miss Frandsen is married, the old thing. The bookbinder Court is become 
court bookbinder, in accordance with his petition, with a great sign, ‘Court 
Bookbinder Court!’ And she has become Madame Court. it is an old love that 
does not rust, my sweet boy. 

“THY MOTHER.” 

“Second Postscript. Grandmother has knit you six pair of woollen socks, 
which you will get by the first opportunity. I have laid with them a pork-pie, 
your favorite dish. I know that you never get it at Herr Gabriel’s, since the lady 
is so afraid of what — I don’t know exactly how to spell ‘trichines.” You must 
not believe that, but only eat. 

“THY OWN MOTHER.” 

Peer read the letter and read himself happy. Felix was so good; what wrong 
had he done him! They had separated at the Dean’s without saying good-bye to 
each other. 

“Felix is better than I,” said Peer. 


Vil. 


IN a quite life one day glides into the next, and month quickly follows month. 
Peer was already in the second year of his stay at Herr Gabriel’s, who with great 
earnestness and determination — Madame called it obstinacy — insisted that he 
should not again go on the stage. 

Peer himself received from the singing-master, who monthly paid the stipend 
for his instruction and support, a serious admonition not to think of comedy- 
playing so long as he was placed there; and he obeyed, but his thoughts traveled 
often to the theatre at the capital. They had but a fancied life there, on the stage 
where he was to have stood as a great singer; now his voice was gone, nor did it 
come back, and often was he sorely oppressed thereat. Who could comfort him? 
neither Herr Gabriel nor Madame; but our Lord surely could. Consolation comes 
to us in many ways. Peer found it in sleep — he was indeed a lucky Peer. 

One night he dreamed that it was Whitsunday, and he was out in the charming 
green forest, where the sun shone in through the boughs, and where all the 
ground beneath the trees was covered with anemones and cow-slips. Then the 
cuckoo began— “Cuckoo!” How many years shall I live? asked Peer, for that 
people always ask the cuckoo the first time in the year that they hear its note, 
and the cuckoo answered: “Cuckoo!” but uttered no more and was silent. 

“Shall I only live a single year?” asked Peer; “truly that is too little, Be so 
good as to cuckoo if it is so!” Then began the bird— “Cuckoo! cuckoo!” Aye! it 
went on without end, and as it went Peer cuckooed with it, and that as lively as if 
he too were a cuckoo; but his note was stronger and clearer; all the little birds 
warbled, and Peer sang after them, but far more beautifully; he had all the clear 
voice of his childhood, and carolled in song. He was so glad at heart, anti then he 
awoke, but with the assurance that the sounding-board still was in him, that his 
voice still lived, and some bright Whitsun morning would burst forth in all its 
freshness; and so he slept, happy in this assurance. 

But days and weeks and months passed; he perceived not that his voice came 
again. 

Every bit of intelligence which he could get of the theatre at the capital was a 
true feast for his soul; it was meat and drink to him. Crumbs are really bread, and 
he received crumbs thankfully — the poorest little story. There was a flax- 
dealer’s family living near the Gabriels. The mother, an estimable mistress of her 
household, brisk and laughing, but without any acquaintance or knowledge of 
the theatre, had been at the capital for the first time, and was enraptured with 


everything there, even with the people; they had laughed at everything she had 
said, she assured them — and that was very likely. 

“Were you at the theatre also?” asked Peer. 

“That I was,” replied the flax-dealer’s wife. “How I steamed! You ought to 
have seen me sit and steam in that hot place!” 

“But what did they do? What piece did they play?” 

“That will I tell you,” said she. “I shall give you the whole comedy. I was 
there twice. The first evening it was a talking piece. Out came she, the princess: 
‘Ahbe, dahbe! abe, dabe!’ how she could talk. Next came the people: ‘Abbe, 
dahbe! abe, dabe!’ and then down came Madame. Now they began again. The 
prince, he: ‘Ahbe, dahbe! abe, dabe!’ then down came Madame. She fell down 
five times that evening. The second time I was there, it was all singing ‘Ahbe, 
dahbe! abe, dabe!’ and then down came Madame. There was a country-woman 
sitting by my side; she bad never been in the theatre, and supposed that it was all 
over; but I, who now knew all about it, said that when I was there last, Madame 
was down five times. The singing evening she only did it three times. There I 
there you have both the comedies, as true to life as I saw them.” 

If it was tragedy she saw, Madame always came down. Then it flashed over 
Peer’s mind what she meant. At the great theatre there was painted upon the 
curtain which fell between the acts a great female figure, a Muse with the comic 
and the tragic mask. This was Madame who “came” down. That had been the 
real comedy; what they said and sang had been to the flax-dealer’s wife only 
“Ahbe, dahbe! abe, dabe!” but it bad been a great pleasure, and so had it been 
also to Peer, and not less to Madame Gabriel, who heard this recital of the 
pieces. She sat with an expression of astonishment and a consciousness of 
mental superiority, for had she not, as Nurse, been Shakspeare’s “Romeo and 
Juliet,” as the Apothecary said? 

“Then down comes Madame,” explained by Peer, became afterward a witty 
by-word in the house every time a child, a cup, or one or another piece of 
furniture fell upon the floor in the house. 

“That is the way proverbs and familiar sayings arise!” said Herr Gabriel, who 
appropriated everything to scientific use. 

New Year’s eve, at the stroke of twelve, the Gabriels and their boarders 
stood, each with a glass of punch, the only one Herr Gabriel drank the whole 
year, because punch makes one’s stomach ache. They drank a health to the new 
year, and counted the strokes of the clock, “one, two,” till the twelfth stroke. 
“Down comes Madame!” said they. 

The new year rolled up and on. At Whitsuntide Peer had been two years in 
the house. 


VIII. 


TWO years were gone, but the voice had not come back. How would the future 
be for our little friend? 

He could always be a tutor in a school — that was in Herr Gabriel’s mind — 
there was a livelihood in that, though nothing to be married on; nor was Peer’s 
mind quite made up as to how large a share of his heart the apothecary’s 
daughter had. 

“Be a tutor!” said Madame Gabriel; “a schoolmaster! then be the veriest 
humdrum on earth, just like my Gabriel. No, you are born for the theatre. Be the 
greatest actor in the world that is something else than being a tutor.” 

An actor! ay, that was the goal. 

He gave vent to his feelings in a letter to the singing-master; he told of his 
longing and his hope. Most earnestly did he long for the great city where his 
mother and grandmother lived, whom he had not seen for two years. The 
distance was only thirty miles; in six hours, by the quick train, that could be 
passed. Why had they not seen one another? That is easily explained. Peer had, 
on leaving, been made to give his promise to stay where he should he placed, 
and not to think of a visit. His mother was busy enough with her washing and 
ironing. Yet, for all that, she thought a good many times of making the great 
journey, though it would cost a deal of money, but she never did. Grandmother 
had a horror of railways; she thought to go by them was to fly in the face of 
Providence. Nothing could induce her to travel by steam; she was, too, an old 
woman, and she would take no journey until she took her last one up to our 
Lord. 

That she said in May, but in June the old thing did travel, and quite alone, too, 
the thirty long miles, to the strange town, to strange people, and all to go to Peer. 
It was a great occasion, the most sorrowful one that could occur to mother and 
grandmother. 

The cuckoo had said “cuckoo!” without end when Peer the second time asked 
it, “How many years shall I live?” His health and spirits were good: the future 
shone brightly. He had received a delightful letter from his fatherly friend, the 
singing-master. Peer was to go home, and they would see what could be done for 
him — what course he should pursue if his voice was really gone. 

“Appear as Romeo!” said Madame Gabriel; “you are old enough now for the 
lover’s part, and have got some color in your cheeks; you don’t need to paint.” 

“Be Romeo!” said the Apothecary and the Apothecary’s daughter. 


Many thoughts went sounding through his head and heart. But 

“Nobody knows what to-morrow shall be.” 

He sat down below in the garden that stretched out to the meadow. It was 
evening and moonlight. His cheeks burned, his blood was on fire, the air brought 
a grateful coolness. There over the moor a mist hung that rose and sank and 
made him think of the dance of the Elfin maidens. There came into his mind the 
old saving of the Knight Olaf, who rode out to ask the guests to his wedding, but 
was stopped by the Elfin maidens, who drew him into their dance and sport, and 
thereby came his death. It was a piece of folk lore, an old poem. The moonlight 
and the mist over the moor painted pictures for it this evening. 

Peer sat and soon was in a half dreaming state, looking out upon it all. The 
bushes seemed to have shapes of human sort and half of beastly form. They 
stood motionless, while the mist rose like a great waving veil. Something like 
this had Peer seen in a ballet at the theatre, when Elfin maidens were 
represented, whirling and waving with veils of gauze; but here it was far more 
charming and more wonderful. So great a scene as this no theatre could show; 
none had so clear an air, so shining a moonlight. 

Just in front, in the mist, appeared most distinctly a female shape, and it 
became three, and the three many; they danced hand in hand, floating girls. The 
air bore them along to the hedge where Peer stood. They nodded to him; they 
spake; it was like the cling! clang! of silver bells. They danced into the garden 
and about him; they enclosed him in their circle. Without thought he danced with 
them, but not their dance. He whirled about, as in the memorable vampire dance, 
but he thought not of that, he thought not at all of aught more, but was enveloped 
in the wondrous beauty he saw around him. 

The moor was a sea, so deep and dark-blue, with water-lilies that were bright 
with all conceivable colors; dancing over the waves they bore him upon their 
veil to the opposite shore, where the giant mound has thrown aside its grassy 
sward and rose into a castle of clouds, but the clouds were of marble; flowering 
vines of gold and costly stones twined about the mighty blocks of marble; each 
flower was a radiant bud that sang with human voice. It was like a choir of 
thousands and thousands of happy children. Was it heaven, or was it the Elfin 
hill? 

The castle walls stirred — they moved toward each other — they closed 
about him. He was within them and the world of men was without. Then felt he a 
pain, a strange yearning, as never before. No outlet could he find, but from the 
floor away up to the roof there smiled upon him sweet young girls; they were so 
loving as he looked upon them, and yet the thought came — are ye but 
paintings? He would speak with them, but his tongue found no words; his speech 


was gone; not a sound came from his lips. Then he threw himself upon the earth, 
with a misery he never before had known. 

One of the Elfin maidens came to him; surely she meant well to him in her 
manner; she had taken the shape he would most like to see; it was the likeness of 
the Apothecary’s daughter; he was almost ready to believe that it was she; but 
soon he saw that she was hollow in the back — a charming front view, but open 
behind and nothing at all inside. 

“One hour here is a hundred years outside,” said she; “thou hast already been 
here a whole hour. All whom you know and love without these walls are dead. 
Stay with us! Yes, stay thou must, or the walls will hold thee in a vice till the 
blood spirts from thy fore head.” 

And the walls trembled, and the air became like that of a glowing furnace. He 
found his voice. 

“Lord, Lord, hast Thou forsaken me?” he cried from the depths of his soul. 

Then Grandmother stood beside him. She took him in her arms, she kissed his 
brow, she kissed his mouth. 

“My own sweet little one!” said she, “our Lord doth not let thee go; He lets 
none of us go, not the greatest sinner. To God be praise and honor for 
evermore!” 

And she took out her psalmbook, the same one from which she and Peer 
many a Sunday had sung. How her voice rang! how full her tones! all the Elfin 
maidens laid their heads down to the rest they longed for. Peer sang with 
Grandmother, as before he had sung each Sunday; how strong and mighty all at 
once was his voice! the walls of the castle trembled; they became clouds and 
mist; Grandmother went with him out of the hill into the high grass, where the 
glow-worms made light and the moon shone. But his feet were so weary he 
could not move them; he sank down on the sward; it was the softest bed; there he 
rested and awoke to the sound of a psalm. 

Grandmother sat beside him — sat by his bed in the little chamber in Herr 
Gabriel’s house. The fever was over; life and reason had returned. But he had 
been at the door of death. Down in the garden, that evening they had found him 
in a swoon; a violent fever followed. The doctor thought that he would not get 
up from it again, but must die, and so they had written thus to his mother. She 
and Grandmother felt that they must go to him; both could not leave, and so the 
old grandmother went, and went by the railway. 

“Tt was for Peer only that I did it,” said she. “I did it in God’s name, or I must 
believe that I flew with the Evil One on a broomstick on Midsummer Eve.” 


IX. 


THE journey home was made with glad and light heart. Devoutly did 
grandmother thank our Lord that Peer was yet to outlive her. She had delightful 
neighbors in the railway carriage — the apothecary and his daughter. They 
talked about Peer: they loved him as if they belonged to his family. He was to 
become a great actor, said the apothecary; his voice had now returned, too, and 
there was a fortune in such a throat as his. 

What a pleasure it was to the grandmother to hear such words! She lived on 
them; she believed them thoroughly; and so they came to the station at the 
capital, where the mother met her. 

“God be praised for the railway!” said grandmother, “and be praised, too, that 
I quite forgot I was on it! I owe that to these excellent people;” and she pressed 
the hands of the apothecary and his daughter. “The railway is a blessed 
discovery when one is through with it. One is in God’s hands.” 

Then she talked of her sweet boy, who was out of all danger and housed with 
people who were very well off and kept two girls and a man. Peer was like a son 
in the house, and on the same footing with two children of distinguished 
families: one of them was a Dean’s son. The grandmother had lodged at the 
post-inn; it was dreadfully dear! but then she had been invited to Madam 
Gabriel’s; there she had stayed five days; they were angelic people, especially 
the mistress; she had urged her to drink punch, excellently made, but rather 
strong. 

In about a month would Peer, by God’s help, be strong enough to come home 
to the capital. 

“He has been flattered and has become very fine,” said the mother. “He will 
not feel at home here in the garret. I am very glad that the singing-master has 
invited him to stay with him. And yet,” so mourned she, “it is horribly sad that 
one should be so poor that one’s own bairn should not find it good enough for 
him in his own home.” 

“Don’t say those words to Peer,” said grandmother; “you don’t see into him 
as I do.” 

“But he must have meat and drink, any way, no matter how fine he has 
grown; and he shall not want those so long as my hands can joggle in the wash- 
tub. Madam Court has told me that he can dine twice a week with her, now that 
she is well off. She knows what prosperity is, and what rough times are, too. Has 
she not herself told me that one evening, in the box at the theatre where the old 


danseuses have a place, she felt sick? The whole day long she had only had 
water and a caraway seed cake, and she was sick from hunger, and very faint. 
“Water! water!’ cried the other. ‘No! some tarts!’ she begged; ‘tarts!’ She needed 
something nourishing, and had not the least need of water. Now she has her own 
pantries and a well-spread table.” 

Thirty miles away Peer still sat, but happy in the thought that he would soon 
be in the city, at the theatre, with all his old, dear friends, whom now he rightly 
knew how to value. Within him there was music: without there was music too. 
All was sunshine — the glad time of youth, the time of hope and anticipation. 
Every day he grew stronger, got good spirits and color. But Madam Gabriel was 
much depressed as his time for departure drew near. 

“You are going into great society, and into the midst of many temptations, for 
you are handsome — that you have become in our house. You have naiveté, just 
as I have, and that will get you into temptation. One must not be fastidious, and 
he must not be mangy; fastidious like the Queen Dagmar, who on Sunday tied 
her silk sleeves and then had her mind made up about such little things. More 
than that, I would never have taken on so as I Lucretia did. What did she stick 
herself for? She was pure and honest; everybody in the town knew that. What 
could she do about the misfortune which I won’t talk about, but that you at your 
time of life understand perfectly well? So she gives a shriek and takes the dagger 
There was no use in that. I would not have done it nor you either; for we are both 
people of nature, and that people will be to the end of time, and that will you 
continue to be in your art career. How happy I shall be to read about you in the 
papers! Some time you will come to our little town and appear perhaps as 
Romeo, but I shall not be the nurse then. If shall sit in the parquet and enjoy 
myself.” 

Madam had a great washing and ironing done the week he went away, that 
Peer might go home with a whole, clean wardrobe, as when he came. She drew a 
new, strong ribbon through his amber heart; that was the only thing she wanted 
for a “remembrance souvenir,” but she did not get it. 

From Herr Gabriel he received a French lexicon, enriched with marginal 
notes by Herr Gabriel’s own hand. Madam Gabriel gave him roses and ribbon- 
grass. The roses would wither, but the grass would keep all winter if it did not 
get into the water but was kept in a dry place, and she wrote a quotation from 
Goethe as a kind of album-leaf: “Umgang mit Frauen ist das Element guter 
Sitten.” She gave it in translation : “Intercourse with women is the foundation of 
good manners. Goethe.” 

“He was a great man!” said she, “if he had only not written ‘Faust,’ for I 
don’t understand it. Gabriel says so too.” 


Young Madsen presented Peer with a not badly-done drawing which he had 
made of Herr Gabriel hanging from the gallows, with a ferule in his hand, and 
the inscription: “A great actor’s first conductor on the road of science.” Primus, 
the Dean’s son, gave him a pair of slippers, which the Deaness herself had made, 
but so large that Primus could not fill them for a year or two yet. Upon the soles 
was written in ink:— “Remember a sorrowing friend. Primus.” 

All of Herr Gabriel’s household accompanied Peer to the train. 

“They shall not say that you went off sans adieu!” said Madam, and she 
kissed him in the railway station. 

“T am not concerned,” said she; “when one does not do a thing secretly, one 
can do anything!” 

The signal-whistle let off steam; young Madsen and Primus shouted hurra! 
the “small playthings” joined in with them; Madam dried her eyes and wiped 
them with her pocket handkerchief; Herr Gabriel said only the word, Vale! 

The villages and stations flew by. Were the people in them as happy as Peer? 
He thought of that, praised his good fortune, and thought of the invisible golden 
apple which grandmother had seen lying in his hand when he was a child. He 
thought of his lucky find in the gutter, and, above all, of his new-found voice, 
and of the knowledge he had now acquired. He had become altogether another 
person. He sang within for gladness; it was a great restraint for him to keep from 
singing aloud in the cars. 

Now the towers of the city appeared, and the buildings began to show 
themselves. The train reached the station. There stood mother and grandmother, 
and one other along with them, Madam Court, well bound, Court bookbinder 
Court’s lady, born Frandsen. Neither in want nor in prosperity did she forget her 
friends. She must needs kiss him as his mother and grandmother had done. 

“Court could not come with me,” said she; “he is hard at work binding a lot of 
books for the King’s private library. You had your good luck, and I have mine. I 
have my Court and my own chimney corner, with a rocking-chair. Twice a week 
you are to dine with us. You shall see my life at home; it is a complete ballet!” 

Mother and grandmother hardly got a chance to talk to Peer, but they looked 
on him with eves that shone with delight. Then he had to take a cab to drive to 
his new home at the singing-master’s. They laughed and they cried. 

“He is still so charming!” said grandmother. 

“He has his own good face just as when he went away!” said mother; “and he 
will keep that when he is in the theatre.” 

The cab stopped at the singing-master’s door, but the master was out. His old 
servant opened the door and showed Peer up to his chamber, where all about on 
the walls were portraits of composers, and on the stove a white plaster bust stood 


gleaming. The old man, a little dull, but trustworthiness itself, showed him the 
drawers in the bureau, and hooks for him to hang his clothes from, and said he 
was very willing to clean his boots when the singing-master came in and gave 
Peer a hearty shake of the hand in welcome. 

“Here is every convenience!” said he; “make yourself quite at home you can 
use my piano in the room. To-morrow we will hear how your voice gets on. This 
is our warden of the castle, our director of household affairs,” and he nodded to 
the old servant. “All is in order; Carl Maria Von Weber, on the stove there, has 
been whitened in honor of your coming. He was dreadfully grimy. But it is not 
Weber at all that is put up there, it is Mozart. How comes he there?” 

“Tt is the old Weber,” said the servant; “I took him myself to the plaster-man, 
and he has sent him home this morning.” 

“But this is a bust of Mozart, and not a bust of Weber.” 

“Pardon, sir,” said the servant; “it is the old Weber, who has become clean. 
The master does not recognize him again now that he has been whitened.” 

He could learn how it was of the plaster-man, and then he got the answer that 
Weber had been broken in pieces, and so he had sent him Mozart instead, it was 
all the same thing on the stove. 

The first day Peer was not to sing nor play, but when our young friend came 
into the parlor, where the piano stood, and the opera of Joseph lay open upon it, 
he sang “My Fourteenth Spring,” and sang with a voice that was clear as a bell. 
There was something so charming about it, so innocent, and yet so strong and 
full. The singing-master’s eyes were wet with tears. 

“So shall it be, and better still!” exclaimed he. “Now we will shut the piano 
for the day; you will want to rest.” 

“But I must go this evening to my mother and grandmother, for I have 
promised it;” and he hurried away. The setting sun shone over the home of his 
childhood; the bits of glass in the wall sparkled; it was like a diamond castle. 
Mother and grandmother sat up there in the garret, a good many steps up, but he 
flew up three stairs at a time, and was at their door and received with kisses and 
embraces. 

It was clean and tidy there in the little chamber. There stood the stove, the old 
bear, and the chest of drawers with the hidden treasure which he knew when he 
rode his hobbyhorse; on the walls hung the three familiar pictures the King’s 
portrait, a picture of Our Lord, and father’s silhouette, cut out in black paper. It 
was a good side view, said mother, but it would have been more like him if the 
paper had been white and red, for that he was an excellent man! and Peer was 
the very picture of him. 


There was much to talk about, much to tell. They were to have a head-cheese, 
and Madam Court had promised to look in upon them in the evening. 

“But how is it that those two old people, Court and Miss Frandsen, ever 
should have got married?” asked Peer. 

“Tt has been in their thoughts these many years,” said mother. “You know he 
was married. Well, he did it, they say, to pique Miss Frandsen, who looked down 
on him when she was in her high and mighty state. He got a comfortable 
property with his wife, but she was dreadfully old; lively, and on crutches! She 
could not die; he waited for it. It would not have surprised me, if, like the man in 
the story, he had every Sunday put the old thing out in the open air, so that our 
Lord might see her and remember to send for her.” 

“Miss Frandsen sat still and waited,” said grandmother. “I never believed she 
would get it. But last year Madam Court died, and so Frandsen came to be 
mistress in the house.” 

At that moment in came Madam Court. 

“We were talking about you,” said grandmother; “we were talking about your 
patience and reward.” 

“Yes,” said Madam Court. “It did not come in my youth, but one is always 
young so long as one hasn’t a broken body, says my Court. He is a witty fellow. 
We are old, good works, he says, both in one volume, and that with gilt top. I am 
so happy with my Court and my chimney-corner. A porcelain stove! there the 
fire is made in the evening, and it keeps warm all the next day. It is such a 
luxury. It is as in the ballet of Circe’s Island. Do you remember me as Circe?” 

“Yes, you were charming!” said grandmother. “But how people do change!” 
That was not at all said impolitely, and was not so taken. Then came the head- 
cheese and the tea. 

The next morning Peer paid his visit at the merchant’s. The lady met him, 
pressed his hand, and bade him take a seat by her. In conversation with her he 
expressed his great gratitude; he knew that the merchant was his secret 
benefactor. The lady did not know it. “But it is like my husband,” said she. “It is 
not worth talking about.” 

The merchant was nearly angry when Peer touched on this. “You are on the 
wrong track altogether,” said he, and abruptly closed the conversation. Felix was 
a student and was to go into diplomatic life. 

“My husband calls it all folly,” said the lady. “I have no opinion. Providence 
disposes of such things.” 

Felix did not show himself, for he was taking a lesson at his fencing-master’s. 
At home Peer told how he had thanked the merchant, but that he would not 
receive his thanks. 


“Who told you that he was what you call him, your benefactor?” asked the 
singing-master. 

“Mother and grandmother,” answered Peer. 

“Oh, then it must be so.” 

“You know about it?” said Peer. 

“T know; but you will get nothing out of me. Now come, let us sing an hour 
here at home, this moming.” 


X. 


ONCE a week there was quartette music. Ears, soul, and thought were filled 
with the grand musical poems of Beethoven and Mozart. For a long time Peer 
had heard no good and well-given music. It was as if a kiss of fire darted down 
his spine and shot through all his nerves. His eyes filled with tears. Every music- 
evening here at home was a feast to him that made a deeper impression upon 
him than any opera at the theatre, where there is always something that destroys 
pleasure or brings faults too strongly forward. The first thing one knows the 
words do not come out right; they are so smoothed down in the singing that they 
are as intelligible to a Chinaman as to a Greenlander; then the effect is weakened 
by faults in the dramatic expression, and by a full voice sinking down in single 
places to the power of a music-box, or is drawled out in false tones. Lack of 
truthfulness also in decoration and costume is to be observed. All this was absent 
from the quartette. The music poems rose in all their grandeur, costly hangings 
decorated the walls in the concert-room, and he was in the world of music, 
listening to the masters in their fascination. 

In the great public music-hall was given one evening, by a well-trained 
orchestra, Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony; especially the andante movement, 
“the scene by the brook,” stirred and excited our young friend with strange 
power. It carried him into the living, fresh woods; the lark and the nightingale 
warbled; there the cuckoo sang. What beauty of Nature, what a well-spring of 
refreshment was there! From this hour he knew within himself that it was the 
picturesque music, in which Nature was reflected, and the emotions of men’s 
hearts were set forth, that struck deepest into his soul: Beethoven and Haydn 
became his favorite composers. 

With the singing-master he talked frequently of this, and at every 
conversation they two came nearer each other. flow rich in knowledge this man 
was, as inexhaustible as Mimer’s well. Peer listened to him, and just as when he 
was a little boy he heard eagerly grandmother’s wonder stories and tales, now he 
heard those of the world of music, and knew what the forest and the sea told, 
what sounds in the old giant mound, what every bird sings with its bill, and what 
the voiceless flowers breathe forth in fragrance. 

The hour for singing every morning was a real hour of delight for master and 
pupil every little song was sung with a freshness, an expression, and a 
simplicity: most charmingly did they give Schubert’s “Travel Song.” The 
melody was true, and the words also; they blended together, they exalted and 


illumined one another, as is fitting. Peer was undeniably a dramatic singer. Each 
month showed progress in ability; every week, yes, each day by day. 

Our young friend grew in a wholesome, happy way, knowing no want or 
sorrow. His trust in mankind was never deceived; he had a child’s soul and a 
man’s endurance, and everywhere he was received with gentle eyes and a kind 
welcome. Day by day the relations between him and the singing-master grew 
more intimate and more confidential; the two were like elder and younger 
brothers, and the younger had all the fervor and warmth of a young heart; that 
the elder understood, and gave in turn in his own wise. 

The singing-master’s character was marked by a southern ardor, and one saw 
at once that this man could hate vehemently or love passionately, and fortunately 
this last governed in him. He was, moreover, so placed by a fortune left him by 
his father, that he did not need to take any office which did not content him. He 
did secretly a great deal of good in a sensible way, but would not suffer people 
to thank him, or, indeed, to talk about it. 

“Have I done anything,” said he, “it is because I could and ought to do it. it 
was my duty.” 

His old serving-man, “our warden,” as he called him in jest, talked only with 
half a voice when he gave expression to his opinion about the master of the 
house. “I know what he gives away ‘between a year and a day,’ and I don’t 
know the half! The King ought to give him a star to wear on his breast. But he 
would not wear it; he would get mad as lightning, if I know him, should one 
notice him for his honesty. He is happy beyond the rest of us, in the faith which 
he has. He is just like a man out of the Bible.” And at that the old fellow gave an 
additional emphasis, as if Peer could have some doubt. 

He felt and understood well that the singing-master was a true Christian in 
good earnest, an example for every one. Yet the man never went to church, and 
when Peer one day mentioned that next Sunday he was going with his mother 
and grandmother to our Lord’s table, and asked if the singing-master never did 
the same, the answer came, No. It seemed as if he would say something more, as 
if, indeed, he had some confidence to impart to Peer, but it was not said. 

One evening he read aloud from the papers of the beneficence of two or three 
persons, who were mentioned, and that led him to speak of good deeds and their 
reward. 

“When one does not think of it, it is sure to come. The reward for good deeds 
is like dates that are spoken of in the Talmud, they ripen late and then are 
sweet.” 

“Talmud,” asked Peer, “what sort of a book is that?” 


“A book,” was the answer, “from which more than one seed of thought has 
been implanted in Christianity.” 

“Who wrote the book?” 

“Wise men in the earliest time; wise in various nations and religions. Here is 
wisdom enclosed in such words as one finds in Solomon’s Proverbs. What 
kernels of truth I One reads here that men round about the whole earth, in all the 
centuries, have always been the same. “Thy friend has a friend, and thy friend’s 
friend has a friend; be discreet in what you say,’ is found here. It is a piece of 
wisdom for all times. ‘No one can jump over his own shadow!’ is here too, and, 
“Wear shoes when you walk over thorns!’ You ought to read this book. You will 
find in it the proof of culture more clearly than you will discover cultivation of 
the soil in layers of earth. For me, as a Jew, it is besides an inheritance from my 
fathers.” 

“Jew,” said Peer, “are you a Jew?” 

“Did you not know that? How strange that we two should not have spoken of 
it before to-day.” 

Mother and grandmother knew nothing about it either; they had never thought 
anything about it, but always had known that the singing-master was an 
honorable, unexceptionable man. It was in the providence of God that Peer had 
come in his way; next to our Lord he owed him all his fortune. And now the 
mother let out a secret, which she had carried faithfully a few days only, and 
which, under the pledge of secrecy, had been told her by the merchants lady. The 
singing-master was never to know that it was out; it was he who had paid for 
Peer’s support and education at Herr Gabriel’s. From the evening when, at the 
merchant’s house, he heard Peer sing the ballet “Samson,” he alone had been his 
real friend and benefactor but in secret. 


Xl. 


MADAM COURT expected Peer to visit her at her house, and he went there. 

“Now you shall know my Court,” said she, “and you shall make the 
acquaintance of my chimney-comer. I never dreamed of this when I danced in 
‘Circe’ and ‘The Rose Elf in Provence.’ Indeed, there are not many now who 
think of that ballet and of little Frandsen. ‘Sic transit gloria in the moon,’ as they 
say in Latin. My Court is a witty fellow, and uses that phrase when I talk about 
my time of honor. He likes to poke fun at me, but he does it with a good heart.” 

The “chimney-cormner” was an inviting low-studded room, with a carpet on 
the floor, and an endless lot of portraits for a book-binder to have. There was a 
picture of Gutenberg, and one of Franklin, of Shakspeare, Cervantes, Moliére, 
and the two blind poets, Homer and Ossian. Lowest down, hung, glazed and ina 
broad frame, one cut out in paper of a danseuse, with great spangles on a dress of 
gauze, the right leg lifted toward heaven, and written beneath a verse: — 


“Who wins our hearts by her dancing? 
Who of her wreath-trophies can sing, 
Mademoiselle Emilie Frandsen!” 


It was written by Court, who wrote excellent verse, especially comic verse. 
He had himself clipped the picture out and pasted and sewed it before he got his 
first wife. It had lain many years in a drawer, now it flourished here in the poetic 
picture gallery; “my chimney-corner,” as Madam Court called her little room. 
Here were Peer and Court introduced to each other. 

“Is he not a charming man?” said she to Peer. “To me he is just the most 
charming.” 

“Ay, on a Sunday, when I am well bound in State clothes,” said Herr Court. 

“You are charming without any binding,” said she, and then she tipped her 
head down as it came over her that she had spoken a little too childishly for one 
of her age. 

“Old love does not rust,” said Herr Court. “An old house a-fire burns down to 
the ground.” 

“Tt is as with the Phoenix,” said Madam Court; “one rises up young again. 
Here is my Paradise. I do not care at all to seek any other place, except an hour 
at your mother and grandmother’s.” 

“And at your sister’s,” said Herr Court. 


“No, angel Court; it is no longer any Paradise there. I must tell you, Peer, they 
live in narrow circumstances, but there is a great mingle-mangle about them for 
all that. No one knows what he dare say there in that house. One dare not 
mention the word ‘darkey,’ for the eldest daughter is beloved by one who has 
negro blood in him. One dare not say ‘hunchback,’ for that one of the children is. 
One dare not talk about ‘defalcation,’ — my brother-in-law has been in that 
unfortunate way. One dare not even say that he has been driving in the wood: 
wood is an ugly sound, for it is just the same as Woods, who fought with the 
youngest son. I don’t like to go out and sit and hold my tongue. I don’t dare talk, 
so I just come back to my own house and sit in my chimney-corner. Were it not 
too emphatic, as they say, I would gladly ask our Lord to let us live as long as 
my chimney-corner holds out, for there one grows better. Here is my Paradise, 
and this my Court has given me.” 

“She has a gold mill in her mouth,” said he. 

“And thou hast gold grain in thy heart,” said she. 

“Grind, grind all the bag will hold, 

Milly’s the grain, Milly’s pure gold,” 

said he, as he chucked her under the chin. 

“That verse was written right on the spot! It ought to be printed!” 

“Yes, and handsomely bound!” said he. 

So these two old folks rallied each other. 

A YEAR passed before Peer began to study a role at the theatre. He chose 
“Joseph,” but he changed it for “George Brown,” in the opera of “The White 
Lady.” The words and music he quickly made his own, and from Walter Scott’s 
romance, which had furnished the material for the opera, he obtained a clear, full 
picture of the young, spirited officer who visits his native hills and comes to his 
ancestral castle without knowing it; an old song wakens recollections of his 
childhood; fortune attends him, and he wins a castle and his wife. 

What he read became as if something which he himself had lived — a chapter 
of his own life’s story. The music, rich in melodies, was entirely in keeping. 
There was meanwhile a long, very long time before the first rehearsals began. 
The singing-master did not mean that there should be any hurry about his 
appearance, and at length he too understood this. He was not merely a singer, he 
was an actor; and his whole being was thrown into his character. The chorus and 
the orchestra at the very first applauded him loudly, and the evening of the 
representation was looked forward to with the greatest expectation. 

“One can be a great actor in a night-gown at home,” said a good-natured 
companion; “can be very great by daylight, but only so-so before the lights in a 
full house. That you will see for yourself.” 


Peer had no anxiety, but a strong desire for the eventful evening. The singing- 
master, on the contrary, was quite feverish. Peer’s mother had not the courage to 
go to the theatre; she would be ill with anxiety for her dear boy. Grandmother 
was sick, and must stay at home, the doctor had said; but the trusty friend 
Madam Court promised to bring the news the very same evening how it all went 
off. She should and would be at the theatre, even if she were to be in the last 
extremity. 

How long the evening was! How the three or four hours stretched into 
eternity! Grandmother sang a psalm, and prayed with mother to the good God 
for their little Peer, that he might this evening also be Lucky Peer. The hands of 
the clock moved slowly. 

“Now Peer is beginning,” they said; “now he is in the middle; now he has 
passed it.” 

The mother and grandmother looked at one another, but they said never a 
word. In the streets there was the rumbling of carriages; people were driving 
home from the theatre. The two women looked down from the window; the 
people who were passing talked in loud voices; they were from the theatre, they 
knew, bringing good news or sorrow up into the garret of the merchant’s house. 

At last some one came up the stairs. Madam Court burst in, followed by her 
husband. She flung herself on the necks of the mother and grandmother, but said 
never a word. She cried and sobbed. 

“Lord God!” said mother and grandmother. “How has it gone with Peer?” 

“Let me weep!” said Madam Court, so overcome was she. “I cannot bear it. 
Ah! you dear good people, you cannot bear it either!” and her tears streamed 
down. 

“Have they hissed him off?” cried the mother. 

“No, no! not that!” said Madam Court. “They have — oh, that I should live to 
see it!” 

Then both mother and grandmother fell to weeping. 

“Be calm, Emilie,” said Herr Court. “Peer has been victorious! He has 
triumphed! The house came near tumbling down, they clapped him so. I can feel 
it still in my hands. It was one storm of applause from pit to gallery. The entire 
royal family clapped too. Really, it was what one may call a white day in the 
annals of the theatre. It was more than talent — it was genius!” 

“Ay, genius,” said Madam Court, “that is my word. God bless you, Court, 
that you spoke that word out. You dear good people, never would I have 
believed that one could so sing and act in comedy, and yet I have lived through a 
theatre’s whole history.” She cried again; the mother and grandmother laughed, 
whilst tears still chased down their cheeks. 


“Now sleep well on that,” said Herr Court; “and now come, Emilie. Good- 
night! good-night!” 

They left the garret-chamber and two happy people there; but these were not 
long alone. The door opened, and Peer, who had not promised to come before 
the next forenoon, stood in the room. He knew well with what thoughts the old 
people had followed him; how ignorant, too, they still must be of his success, 
and so, as he was driving past with the singing-master, he stopped outside; there 
were still lights up in the chamber, and so he must needs go up to them. 

“Splendid! glorious! superb! all went off well!” he exclaimed jubilantly, and 
kissed his mother and grandmother. The singing-master nodded with a bright 
face and pressed their hands. 

“And now he must go home to rest,” said he, and the visit was over. 

“Our Father in Heaven, how gracious and good Thou art,” said these two poor 
women. They talked long into the night about Peer. Round about in the great 
town people talked of him, — the young, handsome, wonderful singer. So far 
had Peer’s fame gone. 


XIl. 


THE morning papers mentioned the début with a great flourish of trumpets as 
something more than common, and the dramatic reviewer reserved till another 
number his privilege of expressing his opinion. The merchant invited Peer and 
the singing-master to a grand dinner. It was an attention intended as a testimony 
of the interest which he and his wife felt in the young man, who was born in the 
house, and in the same year and on the very same day as their own son. 

The merchant proposed the health of the singing-master, the man who had 
found and polished this “precious stone,” a name by which one of the prominent 
papers had called Peer. Felix sat by his side and was the soul of gayety and 
affection. After dinner he brought out his own cigars; they were better than the 
merchant’s; “he can afford to get them,” said that gentleman; “he has a rich 
father.” Peer did not smoke, — a great fault, but one that could easily be 
mended. 

“We must be friends,” said Felix. “You have become the lion of the town! all 
the young ladies, and the old ones too, for that matter, you have taken by storm. 
You are a lucky fellow all over. I envy you; especially that you can go in and out 
over there at the theatre, among all the little girls.” 

That did not now seem to Peer anything so very worthy of envy. 

He had a letter from Madam Gabriel. She was in transports over the 
extravagant accounts in the papers of his début, and all that he was to become as 
an artist. She had drunk his health with her maids in a bowl of punch. Herr 
Gabriel also had a share in his honor, and was quite sure that he, beyond most 
others, spoke foreign words correctly. The apothecary ran about town and 
reminded everybody that it was at their little theatre they had first seen and been 
amazed at his talent, which was now for the first time recognized at the capital. 
“The apothecary’s daughter would be quite out of conceit with herself,” added 
Madam, “now that he could be courting Baronesses and Countesses.” The 
apothecary’s daughter had been in too much of a hurry and given in too soon; 
she had been betrothed, a month since, to the fat counsellor. The bans had been 
published, and they were to be married on the twentieth of the month. 

It was just the twentieth of the month when Peer received this letter. He 
seemed to himself to have been pierced through the heart. At that moment it was 
clear to him that, during all the vacillation of his soul, she had been his steadfast 
thought. He thought more of her than of all others in the world. Tears came into 
his eyes; he crumpled the letter in his hand. It was the first great grief of heart he 


had known since he heard, with mother and grandmother, that his father had 
fallen in the war. It seemed to him that all happiness had fled, and his future was 
dull and sorrowful. The sunlight no longer beamed from his youthful face; the 
sunshine was put out in his heart. 

“He does not seem well,” said mother and grandmother. “It is the wear and 
tear of that theatre life.” 

He was not the same as formerly, they both perceived, and the singing-master 
also saw it. 

“What is the matter?” said he. “May I not know what troubles thee?” 

At that his cheeks turned red, his tears flowed afresh, and he burst out with 
his sorrow, his loss. 

“T loved her so earnestly!” said he. “Now, for the first time, when it is too 
late, I see it clearly.” 

“Poor, troubled friend! I understand thee so well. Weep freely before me, and 
hold fast by the thought, as soon as thou canst, that what happens in the world 
happens best for us. I too have known and felt what you now are feeling. I too 
once, like you, loved a girl; she was discreet, she was pretty and fascinating; she 
was to be my wife. I could offer her good circumstances, but one condition 
before the marriage her parents required, and she required: I must become a 
Christian — !” 

“And that you would not?” 

“T could not. One cannot, with an honest conscience, jump from one religion 
to another without sinning either against the one he takes leave of or the one he 
steps into.” 

“Have you no faith?” said Peer. 

“IT have the God of my fathers. He is a light for my feet and my 
understanding.” 

They sat for an hour silent, both of them, Then their hands glanced over the 
keys, and the singing-master played an old folk song. Neither of them sang the 
words; each made his own thoughts underlie the music. Madam Gabriel’s letter 
was not again read. She little dreamed what sorrow it had carried. 

A few days after there came a letter from Herr Gabriel; he also wished to 
offer his congratulations and “a commission.” It was this especially which had 
given occasion to the letter. He asked Peer to buy a little porcelain thing, 
namely, Amor and Hymen, Love and Marriage. “It is all sold out here in the 
town,” he wrote, “but easily to be got in the capital. The money goes with this. 
Send the thing along as quickly as possible: it is a wedding present for the 
counsellor, at whose marriage I was with my wife.” Finally Peer came to— 
“Young Madsen never will become a student: he has left the house, and has 


daubed the walls over with stale witticisms against the family. A hard subject 
that young Madsen. ‘Sunt pueri pueri, pueri puerilia tractant !’ i.e., ‘Boys are 
boys, and boys do boyish things.’ I translate it since you are not a Latinist,” and 
with that Herr Gabriel’s letter closed. 


XIll. 


SOMETIMES, when Peer sat at the piano, there sounded tones in it which 
Stirred thoughts in his breast and head. The tones rose into melodies that now 
and then carried words along with them; they could not be separated from song. 
Thus arose several little poems that were rhythmic and full of feeling. They were 
sung in a subdued voice. It was as if they were shy and timid in feeling, and 
moved in loneliness. 


Like the wind our days are blown, 
No tarrying place is here; 

From cheeks the roses have flown: 
Perished the smile and the tear. 
Wherefore, then, smitten with grief? 
Sorrow, too, taketh its flight, 
Everything fades like the leaf, 

Men and women, and daytime and night. 
Vanishing, vanishing all! 

Thy youth, thy hope, and thy friend. 
Like the wind, they heed not thy call, 
They vanish, nor turn hack again. 


“Where did you get that song and melody?” asked the singing-master, who 
accidentally found the words and music written down. 

“Tt came of itself, that and all this. They do not fly farther into the world.” 

“A downcast spirit sets out flowers too,” said the singing-master, “but it dare 
not give counsel. Now we must set sail and steer for your next début. What do 
you say to Hamlet, the melancholy young Prince of Denmark?” 

“T know Shakspeare’s tragedy,” said Peer, “but not yet Thomas’s opera.” 

“The opera should be called Ophelia,” said the singing-master. “Shakspeare 
has, in the tragedy, made the Queen tell us of Ophelia’s death, and this is made 
to be the chief point in the musical rendering. One sees before his eyes, and feels 
in the tones, what before we could only learn from the narrative of the Queen.” 


“There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream; 


Thara writh fantactice aarlande did cha cenma 


AHEeLe Wius LantasuL Banauus WLU se CULE 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 

But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call them; 
There, on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke; 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide; 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up: 

Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indued 

Unto that element; but long it could not be 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 

Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 

To muddy death.” 


The opera brings all this before our eyes. We see Ophelia: she comes out 
playing, dancing, singing the old ballad about the mermaid that entices men 
down beneath the river, and while she sings and plucks the flowers the same 
tones are heard from the depths of the stream; they sound in the voices that 
allure from the deep water; she listens, she laughs, she draws near the brink, she 
holds fast by the overhanging willow and stoops to pluck the white water-lily; 
gently she glides on to it, and singing, reclines on its broad leaves; she swings 
with it, and is carried by the stream out into the deep, where, like the broken 
flower, she sinks in the moonlight with the mermaid’s melody welling forth 
about her. 

In the entire scene it is as if Hamlet, his mother, his uncle, and the dead, 
avenging king alone were necessary to make the frame for the picture. We do 
not get Shakspeare’s Hamlet, just as in the opera Faust we do not get Goethe’s 
creation. The speculative is no material for music; it is the passionate element in 
both these tragedies which permits them to be rendered in a musical production. 

The opera of Hamlet was brought on the stage. The actress who had 
Ophelia’s part was admirable; the death scene was most effectively rendered; but 
Hamlet himself received on this evening a commensurate greatness, a fulness of 
character which grew with each scene in which he appeared. People were 
astonished at the compass of the singer’s voice, at the freshness shown in the 


high as well as in the deep tones, and that he could with a like brilliancy of 
power sing Hamlet and George Brown. 

The singing parts in most Italian operas are a patchwork in which the gifted 
singers, men and women, work in their soul and genius, and then, out of the 
variegated colors given them, construct shapes as the progress of the poem 
requires; how much more glorious, then, must they reveal themselves when the 
music is carried out through thoughts and characters; and this Gounod and 
Thomas have understood. 

This evening at the theatre Hamlet’s form was flesh and blood, and he raised 
himself into the position of the chief personage in the. opera. Most memorable 
was the night scene on the ramparts where Hamlet, for the first time, sees his 
father’s ghost; the scene in the castle, before the stage which has been erected, 
where he flings out the words that are drops of poison; the terrible meeting with 
his mother, where the father’s ghost stands in avengeful attitude before the son; 
and finally, what might in the singing, what music at Ophelia’s death! She 
became as a lotus flower upon the deep, dark sea, whose waves rolled with a 
mighty force into the soul of the spectators. Hamlet this evening became the 
chief personage. The triumph was complete. 

“How came he by it!” said the merchant’s rich wife, as she thought on Peer’s 
parents and his grandmother up in the garret. The father had been a warehouse- 
man, clever and honorable; he had fallen as a soldier on the field of honor; the 
mother, a washer-woman, — but that does not give the son culture, and he grew 
up in a charity school, — and how much, in a period of two years, could a 
provincial schoolmaster instil into him of higher science. 

“Tt is genius!” said the merchant. “Genius! — that is born of God’s grace.” 

“Most certainly!” said his wife, and folded her hands reverently when she 
talked to Peer. “Do you feel humble in your heart at what you have received?” 
she asked. “Heaven has been unspeakably gracious to you. Everything has been 
given. You do not know how overpowering your Hamlet is. You have yourself 
created the representation. I have heard that many great poets do not themselves 
know the glory of what they have given; the philosophers must reveal it for 
them. Where did you get your conception of Hamlet?” 


“T have thought over the character, have read a portion of what has been 
written about Shakspeare’s work, and since, on the stage, I have entered into the 
person and his surroundings. I give my part and our Lord gives the rest.” 

“Our Lord,” said she, with a half-reproving look. “Do not use that name. He 
gave you power, but you do not believe that he has anything to do with the 
theatre and opera!” 


“Most assuredly I do!” said Peer, courageously. “There also does he have a 
pulpit for men, and most people hear better there than in church.” 

She shook her head. “God is with us in all good and beautiful things, but let 
us be careful how we take his name in vain. It is a gift of grace for one to be a 
great artist, but it is still better to be a good Christian.” Felix, she felt, would 
never have named the theatre and the church together before her, and she was 
glad of that. 

“Now you have laid yourself out against mamma!” said Felix, laughing. 

“That was very far from my thoughts!” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that. You will get into her good graces again 
next Sunday when you go to church. Stand outside her pew, and look up to the 
right, for there, in the balcony-pew, is a little face which is worth looking at — 
the widow-baroness’s charming daughter. Here is a well-meant piece of advice, 
and I give it to you: — You cannot live where you are now. Move into larger 
lodgings, with the stairs in good order; or, if you won’t leave the singing-master, 
then let him live in better style. He has means enough, and you have a pretty 
good income. You must give a party too, an evening supper. I could give it 
myself, and will give it, but you can invite a few of the little dancing girls. 
You’re a lucky fellow! but I believe, heaven help me, that you don’t yet 
understand how to be a young man.” 

Peer did understand it exactly in his own way. With his full, ardent young 
heart, he was in love with art; she was his bride, she returned his love, and lifted 
his soul into gladness and sunshine. The depression which had crushed him soon 
evaporated, gentle eyes looked upon him, and every one met him in a friendly 
and cordial manner. The amber-heart, which he still wore constantly on his 
breast, where grandmother once had hung it, was certainly a talisman, as he 
thought, for he was not quite free from superstition, — a child-like faith one may 
call it. Every nature that has genius in it has something of this, and looks to and 
believes in its star. Grandmother had shown him the power that lay in the heart, 
of drawing things to itself. His dream had shown him how, out from the amber- 
heart, there grew a tree which burst through garret and roof, and bore a 
thousand-fold of hearts and silver and gold; that surely betokened that in the 
heart, in his own warm heart, lay the might of his art, whereby he had won and 
still should win thousands upon thousands of hearts. 

Between him and Felix there was undoubtedly a kind of sympathy, different 
as they were from each other. Peer assumed that the difference between them lay 
in this: that Felix, as the rich man’s son, had grown up in temptations, and could 
afford to taste them and take his pleasure thus. He had, on the contrary, been 
more fortunately placed as a poor man’s son. 


Both of these two children of the house were meanwhile growing up into 
eminence. Felix would soon be a Kammerjunker, and that is the first step to 
being a Kammerherr, as long as one has a gold key behind. Peer, always lucky, 
had already in his hand, though it was invisible, the gold key of genius, which 
opens all the treasures of the earth, and all hearts too. 


XIV. 


IT was still winter-time. The sleigh-bells jingled, and the clouds carried snow- 
flakes in them, but when sunbeams burst through them there was a heralding of 
spring. There was a fragrance and a music in the young heart that flowed out in 
picturesque music and found expression in words. 


A SPRING SONG. 


In swath of snow the earth is lying, 

Over the sea merry skaters are flying, 

The frost-rimmed trees are specked with crow’~ 
But to-morrow, to-morrow the winter-time goes / 
The sun bursts through the heavy skies, 

Spring comes riding in summer guise, 

And the willow pulls off its woollen glove. 
Strike up, musicians, in leafy grove; 

Little birds, little birds, sing in the sky, 

Winter’s gone by ! winter’s gone by 

O, warm is the kiss of the sun on our cheek, 

As violets and stonewort in the woodland we seek: 
’Tis as if the old forest were holding its breath, 
For now in a night each leaf wakes from death. 
The cuckoo sings! (you know its tell-tale song), 
So many years your days will be long. 

The world is young! be thou, too, young; 

Let happy heart and merry tongue 

With spring-time lift the song on high, 

Youth’s never gone by ! never gone by! 
Youth’s never gone by! never gone by! 

The earth lives a charmed life for aye, 

With its sun and its storm, its joy and its pain. 
So in our hearts a world has lain, 

That will not be gone, like a shooting star, 

For man is made like God afar, 

And God and Nature keep ever young. 

So teach us. Snring. the song thou’st sung. 
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And pipe in, little birds in the sky, — 
“Youth’s never gone by! never gone by !” 


“That is a complete musical painting,” said the singing-master, “and well 
adapted for chorus and orchestra. It is the best yet of your pieces which have 
sprung out of words. You certainly must learn thorough bass, although it is not 
your vocation to be a composer.” 

Some young music friends meanwhile quickly brought out the song at a great 
concert, where it excited remark but led to nothing. Our young friend’s career 
was open before him. His greatness and importance lay not in the sympathetic 
tones of his voice, but in his remarkable dramatic power. This he had shown as 
George Brown and as Hamlet. He very much preferred the regular opera to the 
singing of pieces. It was contrary to his sound and natural sense, this stepping 
over from song to talking, and back to singing again. 

“Tt is,” said he, “as if one came from marble steps on to wooden ones, 
sometimes even on to mere hen-roosts, and then again to marble. The whole 
poem should live and breathe in its passage through tones.” 

The music of the future, which the new movement in opera is called, and of 
which Wagner is specially standard-bearer, received a response and strong 
admiration from our young friend. He found here characters so clearly marked, 
passages so full of thought, the entire handling characterized by forward 
movement, without any stand-still or recurrence of melodies. “It is surely a most 
unnatural thing, the introduction of arias.” 

“Yes, introduction,” said the singing-master. “But how they, in the works of 
most of the great masters, stand prominently forth, a large part of the whole! So 
must and should it be. If the lyric has a home in any place, it is in the opera;” and 
he mentioned in Don Juan, Don Octavio’s aria, “Tears, cease your flowing.” 
“How like is it to a charming lake in the woods, by whose bank one rests and is 
filled to the brim with the music that streams through the leafy woods! I pay my 
respects to the profundity that lies in the new musical movement, but I do not 
dance with you before that golden calf. Nor is it your heart’s real meaning which 
you express, or else you are not yourself quite clear about it.” 

“T will appear in one of Wagner’s operas,” said our young friend. “If I cannot 
show my meaning by the words, yet I will by my singing and acting.” 

The choice fell on Lohengrin, the young mysterious knight who, in the boat 
drawn by swans, glides over the Scheldt to do battle for Elsa of Brabant. Who so 
well as he ever acted and sang the first song of the meeting, the conversation of 
two hearts in the bridal chamber, and the song of farewell when the holy Grail’s 
white dove hovers about the young knight, who came, won — and vanished? 


This evening was, if possible, another step forward in the artistic greatness and 
celebrity of our young friend, and to the singing-master it was a step forward in 
the recognition of the music of the future — 

“Under certain conditions,” he said. 


XV. 


AT the great yearly exhibition of paintings, Peer and Felix one day met before 
the portrait of a young and pretty lady, daughter of the widow-baroness, as the 
mother was generally called, whose salon was the rendezvous for the world of 
distinction and for every one of eminence in art and science. The young baroness 
was in her sixteenth year, an innocent, charming child. The picture was a good 
likeness and given with artistic skill. 

“Step into the saloon here close by,” said Felix. “There stands the young 
beauty with her mother.” 

They stood engaged in looking at a characteristic picture. It represented a 
field where two young married people came riding on the same horse, holding 
fast to one another. The chief figure meanwhile was a young monk who was 
looking at the two happy travellers. There was a sorrowful dreamy look in the 
young man’s countenance; one could read in it his thought, the story of his life; 
an aim missed, great happiness lost! human happiness in human love he had not 
won. 

The elder baroness saw Felix, who respect- fully greeted her and the beautiful 
daughter. Peer showed the same customary politeness. The widow-baroness 
knew him immediately from having seen him on the stage, and after speaking to 
Felix she said some friendly, obliging words to Peer as she pressed his hand. 

“T and my daughter belong to your admirers.” 

What perfect beauty seemed to possess the young girl at this moment! She 
looked with her gentle, clear eyes almost gratefully upon him. 

“T see in my house,” continued the widow-baroness, “very many of the most 
distinguished artists. We common people stand in need of a spiritual airing. You 
will be heartily welcome. Our young diplomat,” she pointed to Felix, “will show 
you the way the first time, and afterward I hope that you will find the way 
yourself.” 

She smiled on him. The young girl reached out her hand naturally and 
cordially, as if they had long known each other. 

Later in the autumn, one cold, sleety evening, the two young men went as 
they had been invited. It was weather for driving and not walking in for the rich 
man’s son, and for the first singer on the stage. Nevertheless they walked, well 
wrapped up, with galoshes on their feet and rough caps on their heads. 

It was like a complete fairy scene to come out from the raw air into the 
apartment displaying such luxury and good taste. In the vestibule, before the 


carpeted stairs, there was a great display of flowers among bushes and fan- 
palms. A little fountain plashed in the basin, which was surrounded by tall callas. 

The great salon was beautifully lighted, and a great part of the company had 
already gathered. Soon there was almost a crowd. People trod on silk trains and 
laces; there was a hum round about of conversation’s sonorous mosaic, which, 
on the whole, was the least worth while of all the splendor there. 

Had Peer been a vain fellow, which he was not, he could have imagined that 
it was a feast made for him, so cordial was the reception which he met from the 
mistress of the house and the beaming daughter. Young ladies and old, yes, and 
gentlemen with them, said most agreeable things to him. 

There was music. A young author read a well-written poem. There was 
singing, and true delicacy was shown in that no one urged our young and 
honored singer to make the whole affair most complete. The lady of the house 
was the observing hostess, full of spirits and full of hospitality in that elegant 
salon. 

It was his introduction into the great world, and our young friend was soon 
here also one of the select ones in the choice family circle. The singing-master 
shook his head and smiled. 

“How young thou art, dear friend,” said he, “that thou canst enjoy going 
among these people. They can be good enough in and for themselves; but they 
look down on us plain citizens. For some of them it is only a piece of vanity, an 
amusement, and for others a sort of mark of exclusive culture when they receive 
into their circle artists and the lions of the day. These belong in the salon much 
as the flowers in a vase, they wither and then they are thrown away.” 

“How harsh and unjust,” said Peer. “You do not know these people, and will 
not know them.” 

“No,” answered the singing-master. “I am not at home with them, nor are you 
either, and this they all remember and know. They caress you and look at you 
just as they pat and look at a race-horse that is to win a wager. You belong to 
another race than they. They will let you go when you are no longer in the 
fashion. Do you not understand that? You are not proud enough. You are vain, 
and you show that by seeking these people.” 

“How very differently you would talk and judge,” said Peer, “if you knew the 
widow-baroness and a few of my friends there.” 

“T shall not get to knowing them,” said the singing-master. 

“When is the engagement to come out?” asked Felix one day. “Is it the 
mother or the daughter?” and he laughed. “Don’t take the daughter, for then 
you’ll have all the young nobility against you, and I too shall be your enemy, 
and the fiercest one.” 


“What do you mean?” asked Peer. 

“You are the most favored one. You can go out and in at all hours. You’ll get 
the cash along with the mother, and belong to a good family.” 

“Stop your joking,” said Peer. “There is nothing amusing to me in what you 
say.” 

“No indeed, there is no fun at all in it,” said Felix. “It is a most serious matter, 
for you’ll not let her grace sit and weep and be a double widow.” 

“Leave the baroness out of your talk,” said Peer. “Make yourself merry over 
me if you want to, but over me alone, and I will answer you.” 

“No one will believe that it is a love match on your side,” continued Felix. 
“She is a little outside of the line of beauty — one does not live on spirit alone!” 

“T gave you credit for more refinement and good sense,” said Peer, “than 
would let you talk thus of a lady you ought to esteem, and whose house you 
visit, and I won’t talk of this longer.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” asked Felix. “Will you fight?” 

“T know that you have learned that, and I have not, but I can learn,” and he 
left Felix. 

A day or two afterward the two children of the house met again, the son from 
the first floor and the son from the garret. Felix talked to Peer as if no quarrel 
had risen between them. He answered courteously, but curtly too. 

“What is the matter now!” said Felix. “We two were a little irritable lately, 
but one may have his joke without being flayed for it; so let us forget and 
forgive.” 

“Can you forgive yourself the manner in which you spoke of a lady to whom 
we both owe great respect?” 

“T spoke very frankly!” said Felix. “In fine society one may talk with a razor- 
edge, but that is not thought an ill thing. It is the salt for the tasteless every-day 
fish dinner, as the poet calls it. We are all just a little wicked. You can also let a 
drop fall, my friend; a little drop of innocence which makes one smart.” 

So they were soon seen arm in arm. Felix well knew that more than one pretty 
young lady who would otherwise have passed him by without seeing him, now 
noticed him since he was walking with the “Ideal of the Stage.” Lamp-light 
always casts a glamour over the theatre’s hero and lover. It still shines about him 
when he shows himself on the street, in day-light, but is generally rather 
extinguished then. Most of the artists of the stage are like swans; one should see 
them in their element, not on the paving stones or the public promenade. There 
are exceptions, however, and to these belonged our young friend. His appearance 
apart from the stage never disturbed the conception one had of him as George 
Brown, or Hamlet, or Lohengrin. It was the form associated thus with poetry or 


music that many a young heart made to be the same with the man himself and 
exalted into the ideal. He knew that it was thus, and found a kind of pleasure in 
it. He was happy in his art, and in the means he possessed of exercising it, yet 
there would come a shadow over the joyous young face, and from the piano 
sounded the melody with the words: — 


Vanishing — vanishing all! 

Thy youth, thy hope, and thy friend. 
Like the wind, they heed not thy call, 
They vanish, nor turn back again. 


“How mournful!” said the widow-baroness. “You have happiness in full 
measure. I know no one who is so happy as you.” 

“Call no one happy before he is in his grave, the wise Solon said,” replied he, 
and smiled through his seriousness; “it were a wrong, a sin, if I were not 
thankful and glad of heart. I am thus. I am thankful for what is intrusted to me, 
but I myself set a different value on this from what others do. It is a beautiful 
piece of fireworks which shoots off and then is all out. The actor’s work thus 
vanishes out of knowledge. The everlasting shining stars may be forgotten for 
the meteors of a moment, but when these are extinguished, there is no living 
trace of them except by the old signs. A new generation does not know and 
cannot picture to itself those who delighted their fathers from the stage youth, 
perhaps, applauds splendor and brass as delightedly and as loudly as the old 
folks once did splendor and true gold. Far more fortunately placed than the 
scenic artist are the poet, the sculptor, the painter and the composer. They may in 
the struggle of life experience hard fortune and miss the merited appreciation, 
while those who exhibit their works, as the actor and the musician, live in luxury 
and proud state. Let the many stand and gaze at the bright-colored cloud and 
forget the sun, yet the cloud vanishes, the sun shines and beams for new 
generations.” 

He sat at the piano and improvised with a richness of thought and a power 
such as he never before had shown. 

“Wonderfully beautiful!” broke in the widow-baroness. “’Twas as if I heard 
the story of a whole life-time. You gave your heart’s canticle in the music.” 

“T thought of the Thousand and one Nights,” said the young girl, “of the lamp 
of fortune, of Aladdin,” and she looked with pure, dewy eyes upon him. 

“Aladdin!” he repeated. 


This evening was the turning-point in his life. A new section surely began. 

What was befalling him this flitting year? His fresh color forsook his cheeks; 
his eyes shone far more clearly than before. He passed sleepless nights, but not 
in wild orgies, in revels and rioting, as so many great artists. He became less 
talkative, but more cheerful. 

“What is it that fills you so?” said his friend the singing master. “You do not 
confide all to me!” 

“T think how fortunate I am!” he replied— “I think of the poor boy! I think of 
— Aladdin.” 


XVI. 


MEASURED by the expectations of a poor born child, Peer now led a 
prosperous, agreeable life. He was so well to do that, as Felix once said, he could 
give a good party to his friends. He thought of it, and thought of his two earliest 
friends, his mother and grandmother. For them and himself he provided a 
festival. 

It was charming spring weather; the two old people must drive with him out 
of town and see a little country place which the singing-master had lately 
bought. As he was about seating himself in the carriage, there came a woman, 
humbly clad, about thirty years old; she had a begging paper recommending her 
signed by Madam Court. 

“Don’t you know me?” said she. “Little Curly-head, they used to call me. The 
curls are gone, there is so much that is gone, but there are still good people left. 
We two have appeared together in the ballet. You have become better off than I. 
You have become a great man. I am now separated from two husbands and no 
longer at the theatre.” 

Her “paper” begged that she might come to own a sewing-machine. 

“In what ballet have we two performed together?” asked Peer. 

“In the “Tyrant of Padua,’” she replied. “We were two pages, in blue velvet 
and feathered cap. Do you not remember little Malle Knallerup? I walked just 
behind you in the procession.” 

“And stepped on the side of my foot!” said Peer, laughing. 

“Did I?” said she. “Then I took too long a step. But you have gone far ahead 
of me. You have understood how to use your legs in your head,” and she looked 
with her melancholy face coquettishly and with a simper at him, quite sure she 
had passed quite a witty compliment. Peer was a generous fellow. She should 
have the sewing-machine, he promised. Little Malle had indeed been one of 
those who especially drove him out of the ballet into a more fortunate career. 

He stopped soon outside the merchant’s house, and stepped up-stairs to his 
mother and grandmother. They were in their best clothes, and had accidentally a 
visit from Madam Court, who was at once invited to join them, whereupon she 
had a sore struggle with herself, which ended in her sending a messenger to Herr 
Court to infirm him that she had accepted the invitation. 

“Peer gets all the fine salutations,” said she. 

“How stylishly we are driving!” said mother; “And in such a roomy, great 
carriage,” said grandmother. Near the town, close by the royal park, stood a little 


cozy house, surrounded by vines and roses, hazels and fruit-trees. Here the 
carriage stopped. This was the country-seat. They were received by an old 
woman, well known to mother and grandmother; she had often helped them in 
their washing and ironing. 

The garden was visited, and they went over the house. There was one 
specially charming thing — a little glass house, with beautiful flowers in it. It 
was connected with the sitting-room. There was a sliding door in the wall. 

“That is just like a coulisse,” said Madam Court. “It moves by hand; and one 
can sit here just as in a bird-cage, with chickweed all about. It is called a winter- 
garden.” 

The sleeping-chamber was also very delightful after its kind. Long, close 
curtains at the windows, soft carpets, and two armchairs, so commodious that 
mother and grandmother must needs try them. 

“One would get very lazy sitting in them,” said mother. 

“One loses his weight,” said Madam Court. “Ah! here you two music people 
can swim easily enough through the seas of theatrical labor. I have known what 
they are. Ay, believe me, I can still dream of making battements, and Court 
makes battement’s at my side. Is it not charming— ‘two souls and one 
thought.’” 

“There is fresher air here, and more room, than in the two small rooms up in 
the garret,” said Peer with beaming eyes. 

“That there is,” said mother. “Still home is so good. There did I bear thee, my 
sweet boy, and lived with thy father.” 

“Tt is better here,” said grandmother. “Here there are all the conveniences of a 
rich man’s place. I do not grudge you and that noble man the singing-master this 
home of peace.” 

“Then I do not grudge it to you, grandmother, and you, dear blessed mother. 
You two shall always live here, and not, as in town, go up so many steps, and be 
in such narrow and close quarters. You shall have a servant to help you, and see 
me as often as in town. Are you glad at this? Are you content with it?” 

“What is all this the boy stands here and says!” said mother. 

“The house, the garden, all are thine, mother, and thine, grandmother. It is for 
this I have labored to lay up money. My friend the singing-master has faithfully 
helped me by getting it ready.” 

“What is all this you are saying, child?” burst forth the mother. “Will you 
give us a gentleman’s seat? My dearest boy, thou wouldst do it if thou couldst.” 

“Tt is all true,” said he. “The house is thine and grandmother’s.” He kissed 
them both; they burst into tears, and Madam Court shed quite as many. 


“Tt is the happiest moment of my life!” exclaimed Peer, as he embraced them 
all. 

And now they had to see everything all over again, since it was their own. In 
place of their row of five or six plants in pots out on their roof, they now had this 
beautiful little conservatory. Instead of a little closet they had here a great roomy 
pantry, and the kitchen itself was a complete little warm chamber. The chimney 
had an oven and cooking-stove; it looked like a great shining box iron, said 
mother. 

“Now you two have at last a chimney corner just like me!” said Madam 
Court. “It is royal here. You have got all that man can get on this earth, and you 
too, my own courted friend.” 

“Not all!” said Peer. 

“To be sure the little wife comes!” said Madam Court. “I have her already for 
you. I have her in my feeling! but I shall keep my mouth shut. Thou noble man! 
Is it not like a ballet, all this?” She laughed with tears in her eyes, and so did 
mother and grandmother. 


XVII. 


TO write the text and music for an opera, and be himself the interpreter of his 
own work on the stage, this was his great aim. Our young friend had a talent in 
common with Wagner, in that he could himself construct the dramatic poem; but 
had he, like him, the fulness of musical power so that he could fashion a musical 
work of any significance? 

Courage and doubt alternated in him. He could not dismiss this constant 
thought from his mind. A year and a day since had it shone forth as a picture of 
fancy; now it was a possibility, an end in his life. Many free fancies were 
welcomed at the piano as birds of passage from that country of Perhaps. The 
little romances, the characteristic spring song gave promise of the still 
undiscovered land of tone. The widow-baroness saw in them the sign of promise, 
as Columbus saw it in the fresh green weed which the currents of the sea bore 
toward him before he saw the land itself on the horizon. 

Land was there! The child of fortune should reach it. A word thrown out was 
the seed of thought. She, the young, pretty, innocent girl spoke the word — 
Aladdin. 

A fortune-child like Aladdin was our young friend. This was the light that 
broke into him. With this light he read and re-read the beautiful oriental story; 
soon it took dramatic form: scene after scene grew into words and music, and the 
more it grew the richer came the music thoughts; at the close of the work it was 
as if the well of tone were now for the first time pierced, and all the abundant 
fresh water gushed forth. He composed his work anew, and in stronger form, 
months afterward, arose the opera Aladdin. 

No one knew of this work; no one had heard any measures at all of it, not 
even the most sympathetic of all his friends, the singing-master. No one at the 
theatre, when of an evening the young singer with his voice and his remarkable 
playing entranced the public, had a thought that the young man who seemed so 
to live and breathe in his réle, lived far more intensely, ay, for hours afterward, 
lost himself in a mighty work of music that flowed forth from his own soul. 

The singing-master had not heard a bar of the opera Aladdin before it was 
laid upon his table for examination, complete in notes and text. What judgment 
would be passed? Assuredly a strong and just one. The young composer passed 
from highest hope to the thought that the whole thing was only a self-delusion. 

Two days passed by, and not a word was interchanged about this important 
matter. At length the singing-master stood before him with the score in his 


hands, that now he knew. There was a peculiar seriousness spread over his face 
that would not let his mind be guessed. 

“T had not expected this,” said he. “I had not believed it of you. Indeed, I am 
not yet sure of my judgment: I dare not express it. Here and there there are faults 
in the instrumentation, faults that can easily be corrected. There are single 
things, bold and novel, that one must hear under fair conditions. As there is with 
Wagner a working over of Carl Maria Weber, so there is noticeable in you a 
breath of Haydn. That which is new in what you have given is still somewhat far 
off from me, and you yourself are too near for me to give an exact judgment. I 
would rather not judge. I would embrace you!” he burst out with a rush of 
gladness. “How came you to do this!” and he pressed him in his arms. “Happy 
man!” 

There was soon a rumor through the town, in the newspapers and in society 
gossip, of the new opera by the young singer, whom all the town was flattering. 

“He’s a poor tailor who could not put together a child’s trousers out of the 
scraps left over on his board,” said one and another. 

“Write the text, compose it, and sing it himself!” was also said. “That is a 
three-storied genius. But he really was born still higher — in a garret.” 

“There are two at it, he and the singing-master,” they said. “Now they’ll 
begin to beat the signal-trumpet of the mutual admiration society.” 

The opera was given out for study. Those who took part would not give any 
opinion. “It shall not be said that it is judged from the theatre,” said they; and 
almost all put on a serious face that did not let any expectation of good show 
itself. 

“There are a good many horns in the piece,” said a young man who played 
that instrument, and also composed. “Well if he doesn’t run a horn into himself!” 

“Tt has genius, it is sparkling, full of melody and character” — that also was 
said. 

“To-morrow at this time,” said Peer, “the scaffold will be raised. The 
judgment is, perhaps, already passed.” 

“Some say that it is a masterpiece,” said the singing-master; “others, that it is 
a mere patchwork.” 

“And wherein lies truth?” 

“Truth!” said the singing-master. “Pray show me. Look at that star yonder. 
Tell me exactly where its place is. Shut one eye. Do you see it? Now look at it 
with the other only. The star has shifted its place. When each eye in the same 
person sees so differently, how variously must the great multitude see!” 

“Happen what may,” said our young friend, “I must know my place in the 
world, understand what I can and must put forth, or give up.” 


The evening came, — the evening of the representation. A popular artist was 
to be exalted to a higher place, or plunged down in his gigantic, proud effort. A 
shot or a drop! The matter concerned the whole city. People stood all night in the 
street before the ticket-office to secure places. The house was crammed frill; the 
ladies came with great bouquets. Would they carry them home again, or cast 
them at the victor’s feet? 

The widow-baroness and the young, beautiful daughter sat in a box above the 
orchestra. There was a stir in the audience, a murmuring, a movement that 
stopped at once as the leader of the orchestra took his place and the overture 
began. 

Who does not remember Henselt’s piece— “Si |’oiseau j’étais,” that is like a 
twittering of birds? This was something akin; merry playing children, happy 
child-voices; the cuckoo gave its note with them, the thrush struck in. It was the 
Dlay and carol of innocent childhood, the mind of Aladdin. Then there rolled in 
upon it a thunderstorm; Noureddin displayed his power; a flash of lightning rent 
the rocks; gentle beckoning tones followed, a sound from the enchanted grotto 
where the lamp shone in the petrified cavern, while the wings of mighty spirits 
brooded over it. 

Now there sounded forth, in the notes of a bugle, a psalm so gentle and soft as 
if it came from the mouth of a child; a single horn was heard and then another, 
more and more were blended in the same tones, and rose in fullness and power 
as if they were the trumpets of the judgment day. The lamp was in Aladdin’s 
hand, and there swelled forth a sea of melody and majesty as if the ruler of 
spirits and master of music held sway. 

The curtain rolled up in a storm of applause which sounded like a fanfare 
under the conductor’s baton. A grown-up boy played there, so big and yet so 
simple, — it was Aladdin who frolicked among the other boys. Grandmother 
would at once have said: — 

“That is Peer, as he played and jumped about between the stove and the chest 
of drawers at home in the garret. He is not a year older in his soul!” 

With what faith and earnest prayer he sang the prayer Noureddin bade him 
offer before he stepped down into the crevice to obtain the lamp. Was it the pure 
religious melody, or the innocence with which he sung, that drew all hearts after 
him? The applause was unbounded. 

It would have been a profane thing to have repeated the song. It was called 
for, but it was not given. The curtain fell, — the first act was ended. 

Every critic was speechless; people were overcome with gladness — they 
could only speak out their gratitude. 


A few chords from the orchestra, and the curtain rose. The strains of music, as 
in Gluck’s “Armida,” and Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” arrested the attention of 
each; as the scene was disclosed where Aladdin stood in the wonderful garden, a 
soft subdued music sounded from flowers and stones, from springs and deep 
caverns, different melodies blending in one great harmony. A susurrus of spirits 
was heard in the chorus; it was now far off, now near, swelling in might and then 
dying away. Borne upon this unison was the monologue of Aladdin; what one 
indeed calls a great aria, but so entirely in keeping with character and situation 
that it was a necessary dramatic part of the whole. The resonant, sympathetic 
voice, the intense music of the heart subdued all listeners, and seized them with a 
rapture that could not rise higher, when he reached forth for the lamp that was 
fanned by the song of the spirits. 

Bouquets rained down from all sides, a carpet of living flowers was spread 
out before his feet. 

What a moment of life for the young artist, — the highest, the greatest! A 
mightier one could never again be granted him, he felt. A wreath of laurel 
glanced upon his breast and fell down before him. He had seen from whose hand 
it came. He saw the young girl in the box nearest the stage, the young baroness, 
rising like a Genius of Beauty, singing a pean over his triumph. 

A fire rushed through him, his heart swelled as never before, he bowed, took 
the wreath, pressed it against his heart, and at the same moment fell backward. 
— Fainted? dead? — What was it? The curtain fell. 
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“Dead!” ran the word through the house. Dead in the moment of triumph, like 
Sophocles at the Olympian Games, like Thorwaldsen in the theatre during 
Beethoven’s symphony. An artery in his heart had burst, and as by a flash of 
lightning his day here was ended, ended without pain, ended in an earthly 
jubilee, in the fulfilment of his mission on earth. Lucky Peer! More fortunate 
than millions! 


The Fairy Tales 
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The Royal Danish Theatre, Copenhagen — at the age of fourteen, Andersen moved to Copenhagen to seek 
employment as an actor. Having an excellent soprano voice, he was accepted into the Royal Danish 

Theatre, but his voice soon changed. A colleague at the theatre told him that he considered Andersen a 


poet. Taking the suggestion seriously, Andersen began to focus on writing. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE FAIRY TALES 








Hans Christian Andersen released his first collection of fairy stories between 
1835 and 1837. The tales were published in Denmark in three instalments by C. 
A. Reitzel and feature some of the author’s better known stories, such as The 
Little Mermaid and The Emperor’s New Clothes. The first two instalments of 
tales were received poorly by reviewers, who lambasted Andersen for his 
informal style and suggested that he should dedicate his time and energy to 
writing novels. The author released another collection of tales in 1838, followed 
by further stories and translations of his work in 1845. Andersen would continue 
to compose fairy tales until three years before his death and would become most 
famous, celebrated and remembered for these works. The cultural impact of his 
best known tales is far reaching and profound, which is demonstrated clearly by 
the sheer amount of adaptations and reinterpretations the stories have inspired 
over the last one hundred and fifty years. 

One of the author’s most famous tales is The Red Shoes, which relates the 
story of a poor young girl, Karen, who loses her mother and is then adopted by a 
wealthy elderly lady. Karen acquires a pair of red shoes and wears them to 
church. She is reprimanded for being disrespectful, but remains unmoved and 
proceeds to attend church in the shoes the following week. The tale then unfolds 
in a manner that ‘teaches’ the young girl a lesson and punishes her for being vain 
and disobedient. The choice of red as a colour hints towards danger and sin, as 
well as passion and has come to be frequently associated with a female sexuality, 
which transgresses social mores. Karen’s interest and desire is piqued by the 
shoes and she not only acts on this curiosity, but embraces and exalts in the 
physical and sensual pleasure of dance. The protagonist is punished for violating 
the respectable confines of femininity in a horribly vicious manner, which is 
designed to attack both her body and mind. 

The Little Mermaid was written in 1836 and published the following April to 
an indifferent reception. The story begins with the Little Mermaid living in the 
sea kingdom with her sea king father, her grandmother and older sisters. When 
she is fifteen, she swims to the top of the ocean and immediately sees a prince 
with whom she falls in love. She desires to be a human with an immortal soul; 
therefore, she visits the sea witch, who grants her human form in exchange for 
her voice and places stipulations and restrictions on her transformation, leading 
to pain and heartbreak. Andersen’s tale has been adapted for film, stage and 


television many times. The tale has attracted a wealth of critical commentary, 
particularly feminist critiques, which have analysed and interpreted it in a variety 
of ways. One straightforward reading of the work is to view it as a story of the 
sacrifice and the silencing of the Little Mermaid as she attempts to win the 
prince’s love. She is forced to literally lose her voice, transform her body, 
undergo a tremendous amount of physical pain and even ultimately give her life. 





Andersen, 1869 
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The first edition of an English translation of the fairy tales, with the author’s name misspelt “Anderson” on 
the title-page and upper cover 





Vilhelm Pederson illustration for ‘The Ugly Duckling’, one of the most famous tales 
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Poster from the 1948 film adaptation of ‘The Red Shoes’ 





‘The Little Mermaid’, a 1989 animated film based on the famous tale, produced by Walt Disney Animation 
Studios 





‘Frozen’, the 2013 animated film produced by Walt Disney Animation Studios, was initially based on ‘The 
Snow Queen’. 
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The Tinder-Box, 1835 


A soldier came marching along the high road: “Left, right — left, right.” He had 
his knapsack on his back, and a sword at his side; he had been to the wars, and 
was now returning home. 

As he walked on, he met a very frightful-looking old witch in the road. Her 
under-lip hung quite down on her breast, and she stopped and said, “Good 
evening, soldier; you have a very fine sword, and a large knapsack, and you are a 
real soldier; so you shall have as much money as ever you like.” 

“Thank you, old witch,” said the soldier. 

“Do you see that large tree,” said the witch, pointing to a tree which stood 
beside them. “Well, it is quite hollow inside, and you must climb to the top, 
when you will see a hole, through which you can let yourself down into the tree 
to a great depth. I will tie a rope round your body, so that I can pull you up again 
when you call out to me.” 

“But what am I to do, down there in the tree?” asked the soldier. 

“Get money,” she replied; “for you must know that when you reach the 
ground under the tree, you will find yourself in a large hall, lighted up by three 
hundred lamps; you will then see three doors, which can be easily opened, for 
the keys are in all the locks. On entering the first of the chambers, to which these 
doors lead, you will see a large chest, standing in the middle of the floor, and 
upon it a dog seated, with a pair of eyes as large as teacups. But you need not be 
at all afraid of him; I will give you my blue checked apron, which you must 
spread upon the floor, and then boldly seize hold of the dog, and place him upon 
it. You can then open the chest, and take from it as many pence as you please, 
they are only copper pence; but if you would rather have silver money, you must 
go into the second chamber. Here you will find another dog, with eyes as big as 
mill-wheels; but do not let that trouble you. Place him upon my apron, and then 
take what money you please. If, however, you like gold best, enter the third 
chamber, where there is another chest full of it. The dog who sits on this chest is 
very dreadful; his eyes are as big as a tower, but do not mind him. If he also is 
placed upon my apron, he cannot hurt you, and you may take from the chest 
what gold you will.” 

“This is not a bad story,” said the soldier; “but what am I to give you, you old 
witch? for, of course, you do not mean to tell me all this for nothing.” 

“No,” said the witch; “but I do not ask for a single penny. Only promise to 
bring me an old tinder-box, which my grandmother left behind the last time she 


went down there.” 
“Very well; I promise. Now tie the rope round my body.” 
“Here it is,” replied the witch; “and here is my blue checked apron.” 
kh 
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As soon as the rope was tied, the soldier climbed up the tree, and let himself 
down through the hollow to the ground beneath; and here he found, as the witch 
had told him, a large hall, in which many hundred lamps were all burning. Then 
he opened the first door. “Ah!” there sat the dog, with the eyes as large as 
teacups, staring at him. 

“You’re a pretty fellow,” said the soldier, seizing him, and placing him on the 
witch’s apron, while he filled his pockets from the chest with as many pieces as 
they would hold. Then he closed the lid, seated the dog upon it again, and 
walked into another chamber, And, sure enough, there sat the dog with eyes as 
big as mill-wheels. 

“You had better not look at me in that way,” said the soldier; “you will make 
your eyes water;” and then he seated him also upon the apron, and opened the 
chest. But when he saw what a quantity of silver money it contained, he very 
quickly threw away all the coppers he had taken, and filled his pockets and his 
knapsack with nothing but silver. 


Then he went into the third room, and there the dog was really hideous; his 
eyes were, truly, as big as towers, and they turned round and round in his head 
like wheels. 

“Good morning,” said the soldier, touching his cap, for he had never seen 
such a dog in his life. But after looking at him more closely, he thought he had 
been civil enough, so he placed him on the floor, and opened the chest. Good 
gracious, what a quantity of gold there was! enough to buy all the sugar-sticks of 
the sweet-stuff women; all the tin soldiers, whips, and rocking-horses in the 
world, or even the whole town itself There was, indeed, an immense quantity. So 
the soldier now threw away all the silver money he had taken, and filled his 
pockets and his knapsack with gold instead; and not only his pockets and his 
knapsack, but even his cap and boots, so that he could scarcely walk. 

He was really rich now; so he replaced the dog on the chest, closed the door, 
and called up through the tree, “Now pull me out, you old witch.” 

“Have you got the tinder-box?” asked the witch. 

“No; I declare I quite forgot it.” So he went back and fetched the tinderbox, 
and then the witch drew him up out of the tree, and he stood again in the high 
road, with his pockets, his knapsack, his cap, and his boots full of gold. 

“What are you going to do with the tinder-box?” asked the soldier. 

“That is nothing to you,” replied the witch; “you have the money, now give 
me the tinder-box.” 

“T tell you what,” said the soldier, “if you don’t tell me what you are going to 
do with it, I will draw my sword and cut off your head.” 

“No,” said the witch. 

The soldier immediately cut off her head, and there she lay on the ground. 
Then he tied up all his money in her apron, and slung it on his back like a 
bundle, put the tinderbox in his pocket, and walked off to the nearest town. It 
was a very nice town, and he put up at the best inn, and ordered a dinner of all 
his favorite dishes, for now he was rich and had plenty of money. 

The servant, who cleaned his boots, thought they certainly were a shabby pair 
to be worn by such a rich gentleman, for he had not yet bought any new ones. 
The next day, however, he procured some good clothes and proper boots, so that 
our soldier soon became known as a fine gentleman, and the people visited him, 
and told him all the wonders that were to be seen in the town, and of the king’s 
beautiful daughter, the princess. 

“Where can I see her?” asked the soldier. 

“She is not to be seen at all,” they said; “she lives in a large copper castle, 
surrounded by walls and towers. No one but the king himself can pass in or out, 


for there has been a prophecy that she will marry a common soldier, and the king 
cannot bear to think of such a marriage.” 

“T should like very much to see her,” thought the soldier; but he could not 
obtain permission to do so. However, he passed a very pleasant time; went to the 
theatre, drove in the king’s garden, and gave a great deal of money to the poor, 
which was very good of him; he remembered what it had been in olden times to 
be without a shilling. Now he was rich, had fine clothes, and many friends, who 
all declared he was a fine fellow and a real gentleman, and all this gratified him 
exceedingly. But his money would not last forever; and as he spent and gave 
away a great deal daily, and received none, he found himself at last with only 
two shillings left. So he was obliged to leave his elegant rooms, and live in a 
little garret under the roof, where he had to clean his own boots, and even mend 
them with a large needle. None of his friends came to see him, there were too 
many stairs to mount up. One dark evening, he had not even a penny to buy a 
candle; then all at once he remembered that there was a piece of candle stuck in 
the tinder-box, which he had brought from the old tree, into which the witch had 
helped him. 

He found the tinder-box, but no sooner had he struck a few sparks from the 
flint and steel, than the door flew open and the dog with eyes as big as teacups, 
whom he had seen while down in the tree, stood before him, and said, “What 
orders, master?” 

“Hallo,” said the soldier; “well this is a pleasant tinderbox, if it brings me all I 
wish for.” 

“Bring me some money,” said he to the dog. 

He was gone in a moment, and presently returned, carrying a large bag of 
coppers in his month. The soldier very soon discovered after this the value of the 
tinder-box. If he struck the flint once, the dog who sat on the chest of copper 
money made his appearance; if twice, the dog came from the chest of silver; and 
if three times, the dog with eyes like towers, who watched over the gold. The 
soldier had now plenty of money; he returned to his elegant rooms, and 
reappeared in his fine clothes, so that his friends knew him again directly, and 
made as much of him as before. 

After a while he began to think it was very strange that no one could get a 
look at the princess. “Every one says she is very beautiful,’ thought he to 
himself; “but what is the use of that if she is to be shut up in a copper castle 
surrounded by so many towers. Can I by any means get to see her. Stop! where 
is my tinder-box?” Then he struck a light, and in a moment the dog, with eyes as 
big as teacups, stood before him. 


“Tt is midnight,” said the soldier, “yet I should very much like to see the 
princess, if only for a moment.” 

The dog disappeared instantly, and before the soldier could even look round, 
he returned with the princess. She was lying on the dog’s back asleep, and 
looked so lovely, that every one who saw her would know she was a real 
princess. The soldier could not help kissing her, true soldier as he was. Then the 
dog ran back with the princess; but in the moming, while at breakfast with the 
king and queen, she told them what a singular dream she had had during the 
night, of a dog and a soldier, that she had ridden on the dog’s back, and been 
kissed by the soldier. 

“That is a very pretty story, indeed,” said the queen. So the next night one of 
the old ladies of the court was set to watch by the princess’s bed, to discover 
whether it really was a dream, or what else it might be. 

The soldier longed very much to see the princess once more, so he sent for 
the dog again in the night to fetch her, and to run with her as fast as ever he 
could. But the old lady put on water boots, and ran after him as quickly as he 
did, and found that he carried the princess into a large house. She thought it 
would help her to remember the place if she made a large cross on the door with 
a piece of chalk. Then she went home to bed, and the dog presently returned 
with the princess. But when he saw that a cross had been made on the door of the 
house, where the soldier lived, he took another piece of chalk and made crosses 
on all the doors in the town, so that the lady-in-waiting might not be able to find 
out the right door. 

Early the next morning the king and queen accompanied the lady and all the 
officers of the household, to see where the princess had been. 

“Here it is,” said the king, when they came to the first door with a cross on it. 

“No, my dear husband, it must be that one,” said the queen, pointing to a 
second door having a cross also. 

“And here is one, and there is another!” they all exclaimed; for there were 
crosses on all the doors in every direction. 

So they felt it would be useless to search any farther. But the queen was a 
very clever woman; she could do a great deal more than merely ride in a 
carriage. She took her large gold scissors, cut a piece of silk into squares, and 
made a neat little bag. This bag she filled with buckwheat flour, and tied it round 
the princess’s neck; and then she cut a small hole in the bag, so that the flour 
might be scattered on the ground as the princess went along. During the night, 
the dog came again and carried the princess on his back, and ran with her to the 
soldier, who loved her very much, and wished that he had been a prince, so that 
he might have her for a wife. The dog did not observe how the flour ran out of 


the bag all the way from the castle wall to the soldier’s house, and even up to the 
window, where he had climbed with the princess. Therefore in the morning the 
king and queen found out where their daughter had been, and the soldier was 
taken up and put in prison. Oh, how dark and disagreeable it was as he sat there, 
and the people said to him, “To-morrow you will be hanged.” It was not very 
pleasant news, and besides, he had left the tinder-box at the inn. In the morning 
he could see through the iron grating of the little window how the people were 
hastening out of the town to see him hanged; he heard the drums beating, and 
saw the soldiers marching. Every one ran out to look at them, and a shoemaker’s 
boy, with a leather apron and slippers on, galloped by so fast, that one of his 
slippers flew off and struck against the wall where the soldier sat looking 
through the iron grating. “Hallo, you shoemaker’s boy, you need not be in such a 
hurry,” cried the soldier to him. “There will be nothing to see till I come; but if 
you will run to the house where I have been living, and bring me my tinder-box, 
you shall have four shillings, but you must put your best foot foremost.” 

The shoemaker’s boy liked the idea of getting the four shillings, so he ran 
very fast and fetched the tinder-box, and gave it to the soldier. And now we shall 
see what happened. Outside the town a large gibbet had been erected, round 
which stood the soldiers and several thousands of people. The king and the 
queen sat on splendid thrones opposite to the judges and the whole council. The 
soldier already stood on the ladder; but as they were about to place the rope 
around his neck, he said that an innocent request was often granted to a poor 
criminal before he suffered death. He wished very much to smoke a pipe, as it 
would be the last pipe he should ever smoke in the world. The king could not 
refuse this request, so the soldier took his tinder-box, and struck fire, once, 
twice, thrice, — and there in a moment stood all the dogs; — the one with eyes 
as big as teacups, the one with eyes as large as mill-wheels, and the third, whose 
eyes were like towers. “Help me now, that I may not be hanged,” cried the 
soldier. 

And the dogs fell upon the judges and all the councillors; seized one by the 
legs, and another by the nose, and tossed them many feet high in the air, so that 
they fell down and were dashed to pieces. 

“T will not be touched,” said the king. But the largest dog seized him, as well 
as the queen, and threw them after the others. Then the soldiers and all the 
people were afraid, and cried, “Good soldier, you shall be our king, and you 
shall marry the beautiful princess.” 

So they placed the soldier in the king’s carriage, and the three dogs ran on in 
front and cried “Hurrah!” and the little boys whistled through their fingers, and 
the soldiers presented arms. The princess came out of the copper castle, and 


became queen, which was very pleasing to her. The wedding festivities lasted a 
whole week, and the dogs sat at the table, and stared with all their eyes. 


Little Claus and Big Claus, 1835 


In a village there once lived two men who had the same name. They were both 
called Claus. One of them had four horses, but the other had only one; so to 
distinguish them, people called the owner of the four horses, “Great Claus,” and 
he who had only one, “Little Claus.” Now we shall hear what happened to them, 
for this is a true story. 

Through the whole week, Little Claus was obliged to plough for Great Claus, 
and lend him his one horse; and once a week, on a Sunday, Great Claus lent him 
all his four horses. Then how Little Claus would smack his whip over all five 
horses, they were as good as his own on that one day. The sun shone brightly, 
and the church bells were ringing merrily as the people passed by, dressed in 
their best clothes, with their prayer-books under their arms. They were going to 
hear the clergyman preach. They looked at Little Claus ploughing with his five 
horses, and he was so proud that he smacked his whip, and said, “Gee-up, my 
five horses.” 

“You must not say that,” said Big Claus; “for only one of them belongs to 
you.” But Little Claus soon forgot what he ought to say, and when any one 
passed he would call out, “Gee-up, my five horses!” 

“Now I must beg you not to say that again,” said Big Claus; “for if you do, I 
shall hit your horse on the head, so that he will drop dead on the spot, and there 
will be an end of him.” 

“T promise you I will not say it any more,” said the other; but as soon as 
people came by, nodding to him, and wishing him “Good day,” he became so 
pleased, and thought how grand it looked to have five horses ploughing in his 
field, that he cried out again, “Gee-up, all my horses!” 

“T’ll gee-up your horses for you,” said Big Claus; and seizing a hammer, he 
struck the one horse of Little Claus on the head, and he fell dead instantly. 

“Oh, now I have no horse at all,” said Little Claus, weeping. But after a while 
he took off the dead horse’s skin, and hung the hide to dry in the wind. Then he 
put the dry skin into a bag, and, placing it over his shoulder, went out into the 
next town to sell the horse’s skin. He had a very long way to go, and had to pass 
through a dark, gloomy forest. Presently a storm arose, and he lost his way, and 
before he discovered the right path, evening came on, and it was still a long way 
to the town, and too far to return home before night. Near the road stood a large 
farmhouse. The shutters outside the windows were closed, but lights shone 
through the crevices at the top. “I might get permission to stay here for the 


night,” thought Little Claus; so he went up to the door and knocked. The 
farmer’s wife opened the door; but when she heard what he wanted, she told him 
to go away, as her husband would not allow her to admit strangers. “Then I shall 
be obliged to lie out here,” said Little Claus to himself, as the farmer’s wife shut 
the door in his face. Near to the farmhouse stood a large haystack, and between 
it and the house was a small shed, with a thatched roof. “I can lie up there,” said 
Little Claus, as he saw the roof; “it will make a famous bed, but I hope the stork 
will not fly down and bite my legs;” for on it stood a living stork, whose nest 
was in the roof. So Little Claus climbed to the roof of the shed, and while he 
turned himself to get comfortable, he discovered that the wooden shutters, which 
were closed, did not reach to the tops of the windows of the farmhouse, so that 
he could see into a room, in which a large table was laid out with wine, roast 
meat, and a splendid fish. The farmer’s wife and the sexton were sitting at the 
table together; and she filled his glass, and helped him plenteously to fish, which 
appeared to be his favorite dish. “If I could only get some, too,” thought Little 
Claus; and then, as he stretched his neck towards the window he spied a large, 
beautiful pie, — indeed they had a glorious feast before them. 

At this moment he heard some one riding down the road, towards the 
farmhouse. It was the farmer returning home. He was a good man, but still he 
had a very strange prejudice, — he could not bear the sight of a sexton. If one 
appeared before him, he would put himself in a terrible rage. In consequence of 
this dislike, the sexton had gone to visit the farmer’s wife during her husband’s 
absence from home, and the good woman had placed before him the best she had 
in the house to eat. When she heard the farmer coming she was frightened, and 
begged the sexton to hide himself in a large empty chest that stood in the room. 
He did so, for he knew her husband could not endure the sight of a sexton. The 
woman then quickly put away the wine, and hid all the rest of the nice things in 
the oven; for if her husband had seen them he would have asked what they were 
brought out for. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Little Claus from the top of the shed, as he saw all the 
good things disappear. 

“Is any one up there?” asked the farmer, looking up and discovering Little 
Claus. “Why are you lying up there? Come down, and come into the house with 
me.” So Little Claus came down and told the farmer how he had lost his way and 
begged for a night’s lodging. 

“All right,” said the farmer; “but we must have something to eat first.” 

The woman received them both very kindly, laid the cloth on a large table, 
and placed before them a dish of porridge. The farmer was very hungry, and ate 
his porridge with a good appetite, but Little Claus could not help thinking of the 


nice roast meat, fish and pies, which he knew were in the oven. Under the table, 
at his feet, lay the sack containing the horse’s skin, which he intended to sell at 
the next town. Now Little Claus did not relish the porridge at all, so he trod with 
his foot on the sack under the table, and the dry skin squeaked quite loud. 
“Hush!” said Little Claus to his sack, at the same time treading upon it again, till 
it squeaked louder than before. 

“Hallo! what have you got in your sack!” asked the farmer. 

“Oh, it is a conjuror,” said Little Claus; “and he says we need not eat 
porridge, for he has conjured the oven full of roast meat, fish, and pie.” 

“Wonderful!” cried the farmer, starting up and opening the oven door; and 
there lay all the nice things hidden by the farmer’s wife, but which he supposed 
had been conjured there by the wizard under the table. The woman dared not say 
anything; so she placed the things before them, and they both ate of the fish, the 
meat, and the pastry. 

Then Little Claus trod again upon his sack, and it squeaked as before. “What 
does he say now?” asked the farmer. 

“He says,” replied Little Claus, “that there are three bottles of wine for us, 
standing in the corner, by the oven.” 

So the woman was obliged to bring out the wine also, which she had hidden, 
and the farmer drank it till he became quite merry. He would have liked such a 
conjuror as Little Claus carried in his sack. “Could he conjure up the evil one?” 
asked the farmer. “I should like to see him now, while I am so merry.” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Little Claus, “my conjuror can do anything I ask him, — 
can you not?” he asked, treading at the same time on the sack till it squeaked. 
“Do you hear? he answers ‘Yes,’ but he fears that we shall not like to look at 
him.” 

“Oh, I am not afraid. What will he be like?” 

“Well, he is very much like a sexton.” 

“Ha!” said the farmer, “then he must be ugly. Do you know I cannot endure 
the sight of a sexton. However, that doesn’t matter, I shall know who it is; so I 
shall not mind. Now then, I have got up my courage, but don’t let him come too 
near me.” 

“Stop, I must ask the conjuror,” said Little Claus; so he trod on the bag, and 
stooped his ear down to listen. 

“What does he say?” 

“He says that you must go and open that large chest which stands in the 
comer, and you will see the evil one crouching down inside; but you must hold 
the lid firmly, that he may not slip out.” 
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“Will you come and help me hold it?” said the farmer, going towards the 
chest in which his wife had hidden the sexton, who now lay inside, very much 
frightened. The farmer opened the lid a very little way, and peeped in. 

“Oh,” cried he, springing backwards, “I saw him, and he is exactly like our 
sexton. How dreadful it is!” So after that he was obliged to drink again, and they 
sat and drank till far into the night. 

“You must sell your conjuror to me,” said the farmer; “ask as much as you 
like, I will pay it; indeed I would give you directly a whole bushel of gold.” 

“No, indeed, I cannot,” said Little Claus; “only think how much profit I could 
make out of this conjuror.” 

“But I should like to have him,” said the fanner, still continuing his entreaties. 

“Well,” said Little Claus at length, “you have been so good as to give me a 
night’s lodging, I will not refuse you; you shall have the conjuror for a bushel of 
money, but I will have quite full measure.” 

“So you shall,” said the farmer; “but you must take away the chest as well. I 
would not have it in the house another hour; there is no knowing if he may not 
be still there.” 

So Little Claus gave the farmer the sack containing the dried horse’s skin, and 
received in exchange a bushel of money — full measure. The farmer also gave 
him a wheelbarrow on which to carry away the chest and the gold. 

“Farewell,” said Little Claus, as he went off with his money and the great 
chest, in which the sexton lay still concealed. On one side of the forest was a 
broad, deep river, the water flowed so rapidly that very few were able to swim 
against the stream. A new bridge had lately been built across it, and in the 
middle of this bridge Little Claus stopped, and said, loud enough to be heard by 
the sexton, “Now what shall I do with this stupid chest; it is as heavy as if it 
were full of stones: I shall be tired if I roll it any farther, so I may as well throw 
it in the river; if it swims after me to my house, well and good, and if not, it will 
not much matter.” 

So he seized the chest in his hand and lifted it up a little, as if he were going 
to throw it into the water. 

“No, leave it alone,” cried the sexton from within the chest; “let me out first.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Little Claus, pretending to be frightened, “he is in there still, 
is he? I must throw him into the river, that he may be drowned.” 

“Oh, no; oh, no,” cried the sexton; “I will give you a whole bushel full of 
money if you will let me go. 

“Why, that is another matter,” said Little Claus, opening the chest. The sexton 
crept out, pushed the empty chest into the water, and went to his house, then he 


measured out a whole bushel full of gold for Little Claus, who had already 
received one from the farmer, so that now he had a barrow full. 

“T have been well paid for my horse,” said he to himself when he reached 
home, entered his own room, and emptied all his money into a heap on the floor. 
“How vexed Great Claus will be when he finds out how rich I have become all 
through my one horse; but I shall not tell him exactly how it all happened.” Then 
he sent a boy to Great Claus to borrow a bushel measure. 

“What can he want it for?” thought Great Claus; so he smeared the bottom of 
the measure with tar, that some of whatever was put into it might stick there and 
remain. And so it happened; for when the measure returned, three new silver 
florins were sticking to it. 

“What does this mean?” said Great Claus; so he ran off directly to Little 
Claus, and asked, “Where did you get so much money?” 

“Oh, for my horse’s skin, I sold it yesterday.” 

“Tt was certainly well paid for then,” said Great Claus; and he ran home to his 
house, seized a hatchet, and knocked all his four horses on the head, flayed off 
their skins, and took them to the town to sell. “Skins, skins, who’ll buy skins?” 
he cried, as he went through the streets. All the shoemakers and tanners came 
running, and asked how much he wanted for them. 

“A bushel of money, for each,” replied Great Claus. 

“Are you mad?” they all cried; “do you think we have money to spend by the 
bushel?” 

“Skins, skins,” he cried again, “who’ll buy skins?” but to all who inquired the 
price, his answer was, “a bushel of money.” 

“He is making fools of us,” said they all; then the shoemakers took their 
straps, and the tanners their leather aprons, and began to beat Great Claus. 

“Skins, skins!” they cried, mocking him; “yes, we’ll mark your skin for you, 
till it is black and blue.” 

“Out of the town with him,” said they. And Great Claus was obliged to run as 
fast as he could, he had never before been so thoroughly beaten. 

“Ah,” said he, as he came to his house; “Little Claus shall pay me for this; I 
will beat him to death.” 

Meanwhile the old grandmother of Little Claus died. She had been cross, 
unkind, and really spiteful to him; but he was very sorry, and took the dead 
woman and laid her in his warm bed to see if he could bring her to life again. 
There he determined that she should lie the whole night, while he seated himself 
in a chair in a corner of the room as he had often done before. During the night, 
as he sat there, the door opened, and in came Great Claus with a hatchet. He 


knew well where Little Claus’s bed stood; so he went right up to it, and struck 
the old grandmother on the head, thinking it must be Little Claus. 

“There,” cried he, “now you cannot make a fool of me again;” and then he 
went home. 

“That is a very wicked man,” thought Little Claus; “he meant to kill me. It is 
a good thing for my old grandmother that she was already dead, or he would 
have taken her life.” Then he dressed his old grandmother in her best clothes, 
borrowed a horse of his neighbor, and harnessed it to a cart. Then he placed the 
old woman on the back seat, so that she might not fall out as he drove, and rode 
away through the wood. By sunrise they reached a large inn, where Little Claus 
stopped and went to get something to eat. The landlord was a rich man, and a 
good man too; but as passionate as if he had been made of pepper and snuff. 

“Good morning,” said he to Little Claus; “you are come betimes to-day.” 

“Yes,” said Little Claus; “I am going to the town with my old grandmother; 
she is sitting at the back of the wagon, but I cannot bring her into the room. Will 
you take her a glass of mead? but you must speak very loud, for she cannot hear 
well.” 

“Yes, certainly I will,” replied the landlord; and, pouring out a glass of mead, 
he carried it out to the dead grandmother, who sat upright in the cart. “Here is a 
glass of mead from your grandson,” said the landlord. The dead woman did not 
answer a word, but sat quite still. “Do you not hear?” cried the landlord as loud 
as he could; “here is a glass of mead from your grandson.” 

Again and again he bawled it out, but as she did not stir he flew into a 
passion, and threw the glass of mead in her face; it struck her on the nose, and 
she fell backwards out of the cart, for she was only seated there, not tied in. 

“Hallo!” cried Little Claus, rushing out of the door, and seizing hold of the 
landlord by the throat; “you have killed my grandmother; see, here is a great 
hole in her forehead.” 

“Oh, how unfortunate,” said the landlord, wringing his hands. “This all comes 
of my fiery temper. Dear Little Claus, I will give you a bushel of money; I will 
bury your grandmother as if she were my own; only keep silent, or else they will 
cut off my head, and that would be disagreeable.” 

So it happened that Little Claus received another bushel of money, and the 
landlord buried his old grandmother as if she had been his own. When Little 
Claus reached home again, he immediately sent a boy to Great Claus, requesting 
him to lend him a bushel measure. “How is this?” thought Great Claus; “did I 
not kill him? I must go and see for myself.” So he went to Little Claus, and took 
the bushel measure with him. “How did you get all this money?” asked Great 
Claus, staring with wide open eyes at his neighbor’s treasures. 


“You killed my grandmother instead of me,” said Little Claus; “so I have sold 
her for a bushel of money.” 

“That is a good price at all events,” said Great Claus. So he went home, took 
a hatchet, and killed his old grandmother with one blow. Then he placed her on a 
cart, and drove into the town to the apothecary, and asked him if he would buy a 
dead body. 

“Whose is it, and where did you get it?” asked the apothecary. 

“Tt is my grandmother,” he replied; “I killed her with a blow, that I might get 
a bushel of money for her.” 

“Heaven preserve us!” cried the apothecary, “you are out of your mind. Don’t 
say such things, or you will lose your head.” And then he talked to him seriously 
about the wicked deed he had done, and told him that such a wicked man would 
surely be punished. Great Claus got so frightened that he rushed out of the 
surgery, jumped into the cart, whipped up his horses, and drove home quickly. 
The apothecary and all the people thought him mad, and let him drive where he 
liked. 

“You shall pay for this,” said Great Claus, as soon as he got into the highroad, 
“that you shall, Little Claus.” So as soon as he reached home he took the largest 
sack he could find and went over to Little Claus. “You have played me another 
trick,” said he. “First, I killed all my horses, and then my old grandmother, and it 
is all your fault; but you shall not make a fool of me any more.” So he laid hold 
of Little Claus round the body, and pushed him into the sack, which he took on 
his shoulders, saying, “Now I’m going to drown you in the river.” 

He had a long way to go before he reached the river, and Little Claus was not 
a very light weight to carry. The road led by the church, and as they passed he 
could hear the organ playing and the people singing beautifully. Great Claus put 
down the sack close to the church-door, and thought he might as well go in and 
hear a psalm before he went any farther. Little Claus could not possibly get out 
of the sack, and all the people were in church; so in he went. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” sighed Little Claus in the sack, as he turned and twisted 
about; but he found he could not loosen the string with which it was tied. 
Presently an old cattle driver, with snowy hair, passed by, carrying a large staff 
in his hand, with which he drove a large herd of cows and oxen before him. They 
stumbled against the sack in which lay Little Claus, and turned it over. “Oh 
dear,” sighed Little Claus, “I am very young, yet I am soon going to heaven.” 

“And I, poor fellow,” said the drover, “I who am so old already, cannot get 
there.” 

“Open the sack,” cried Little Claus; “creep into it instead of me, and you will 
soon be there.” 


“With all my heart,” replied the drover, opening the sack, from which sprung 
Little Claus as quickly as possible. “Will you take care of my cattle?” said the 
old man, as he crept into the bag. 

“Yes,” said Little Claus, and he tied up the sack, and then walked off with all 
the cows and oxen. 

When Great Claus came out of church, he took up the sack, and placed it on 
his shoulders. It appeared to have become lighter, for the old drover was not half 
so heavy as Little Claus. 

“How light he seems now,” said he. “Ah, it is because I have been to a 
church.” So he walked on to the river, which was deep and broad, and threw the 
sack containing the old drover into the water, believing it to be Little Claus. 
“There you may lie!” he exclaimed; “you will play me no more tricks now.” 
Then he turned to go home, but when he came to a place where two roads 
crossed, there was Little Claus driving the cattle. “How is this?” said Great 
Claus. “Did I not drown you just now?” 

“Yes,” said Little Claus; “you threw me into the river about half an hour 
ago.” 

“But wherever did you get all these fine beasts?” asked Great Claus. 

“These beasts are sea-cattle,” replied Little Claus. “I’ll tell you the whole 
story, and thank you for drowning me; I am above you now, I am really very 
rich. I was frightened, to be sure, while I lay tied up in the sack, and the wind 
whistled in my ears when you threw me into the river from the bridge, and I sank 
to the bottom immediately; but I did not hurt myself, for I fell upon beautifully 
soft grass which grows down there; and in a moment, the sack opened, and the 
sweetest little maiden came towards me. She had snow-white robes, and a 
wreath of green leaves on her wet hair. She took me by the hand, and said, ‘So 
you are come, Little Claus, and here are some cattle for you to begin with. About 
a mile farther on the road, there is another herd for you.’ Then I saw that the 
river formed a great highway for the people who live in the sea. They were 
walking and driving here and there from the sea to the land at the, spot where the 
river terminates. The bed of the river was covered with the loveliest flowers and 
sweet fresh grass. The fish swam past me as rapidly as the birds do here in the 
air. How handsome all the people were, and what fine cattle were grazing on the 
hills and in the valleys!” 

“But why did you come up again,” said Great Claus, “if it was all so beautiful 
down there? I should not have done so?” 

“Well,” said Little Claus, “it was good policy on my part; you heard me say 
just now that I was told by the sea-maiden to go a mile farther on the road, and I 
should find a whole herd of cattle. By the road she meant the river, for she could 


not travel any other way; but I knew the winding of the river, and how it bends, 
sometimes to the right and sometimes to the left, and it seemed a long way, so I 
chose a shorter one; and, by coming up to the land, and then driving across the 
fields back again to the river, I shall save half a mile, and get all my cattle more 
quickly.” 

“What a lucky fellow you are!” exclaimed Great Claus. “Do you think I 
should get any sea-cattle if I went down to the bottom of the river?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said Little Claus; “but I cannot carry you there in a sack, 
you are too heavy. However if you will go there first, and then creep into a sack, 
I will throw you in with the greatest pleasure.” 

“Thank you,” said Great Claus; “but remember, if I do not get any sea-cattle 
down there I shall come up again and give you a good thrashing.” 

“No, now, don’t be too fierce about it!” said Little Claus, as they walked on 
towards the river. When they approached it, the cattle, who were very thirsty, 
saw the stream, and ran down to drink. 

“See what a hurry they are in,” said Little Claus, “they are longing to get 
down again.” 

“Come, help me, make haste,” said Great Claus; “or you’ll get beaten.” So he 
crept into a large sack, which had been lying across the back of one of the oxen. 

“Put in a stone,” said Great Claus, “or I may not sink.” 

“Oh, there’s not much fear of that,” he replied; still he put a large stone into 
the bag, and then tied it tightly, and gave it a push. 

“Plump!” In went Great Claus, and immediately sank to the bottom of the 
river. 

“I’m afraid he will not find any cattle,” said Little Claus, and then he drove 
his own beasts homewards. 


The Princess and the Pea, 1835 


Once upon a time there was a prince who wanted to marry a princess; but she 
would have to be a real princess. He travelled all over the world to find one, but 
nowhere could he get what he wanted. There were princesses enough, but it was 
difficult to find out whether they were real ones. There was always something 
about them that was not as it should be. So he came home again and was sad, for 
he would have liked very much to have a real princess. 

One evening a terrible storm came on; there was thunder and lightning, and 
the rain poured down in torrents. Suddenly a knocking was heard at the city gate, 
and the old king went to open it. 

It was a princess standing out there in front of the gate. But, good gracious! 
what a sight the rain and the wind had made her look. The water ran down from 
her hair and clothes; it ran down into the toes of her shoes and out again at the 
heels. And yet she said that she was a real princess. 

“Well, we’ll soon find that out,” thought the old queen. But she said nothing, 
went into the bed-room, took all the bedding off the bedstead, and laid a pea on 
the bottom; then she took twenty mattresses and laid them on the pea, and then 
twenty eider-down beds on top of the mattresses. 

On this the princess had to lie all night. In the morning she was asked how 
she had slept. 

“Oh, very badly!” said she. “I have scarcely closed my eyes all night. Heaven 
only knows what was in the bed, but I was lying on something hard, so that I am 
black and blue all over my body. It’s horrible!” 

Now they knew that she was a real princess because she had felt the pea right 
through the twenty mattresses and the twenty eider-down beds. 

Nobody but a real princess could be as sensitive as that. 

So the prince took her for his wife, for now he knew that he had a real 
princess; and the pea was put in the museum, where it may still be seen, if no 
one has stolen it. 

There, that is a true story. 


Little Ida’s Flowers, 1835 


“My poor flowers are quite dead,” said little Ida. “They were so beautiful last 
evening, and now all their leaves hang withered. How can that be?” asked she 
from the student who sat on the sofa. She was very fond of him, for he knew the 
most beautiful tales, and could cut out such wonderful pictures; he could cut out 
hearts with little dancing ladies in them; flowers he could cut out, and castles 
with doors that would open. He was a very charming student. 

“Why do the flowers look so miserably to-day?” again asked she, and showed 
him a whole bouquet of withered flowers. 

“Dost thou not know what ails them?” said the student; “the flowers have 
been to a ball last night, and therefore they droop so.” 

“But flowers cannot dance,” said little Ida. 

“Yes, when it is dark, and we are all asleep, then they dance about merrily; 
nearly every night they have a ball!” said the student. 

“Can no child go to the ball?” inquired Ida. 

“Yes,” said the student, “little tiny daisies and lilies of the valley.” 

“Where do the prettiest flowers dance?” asked little Ida. 

“Hast thou not,” said the student, “gone out of the city gate to the great castle 
where the king lives in summer, where there is a beautiful garden, with a great 
many flowers in it? Thou hast certainly seen the swans which come sailing to 
thee for little bits of bread. There is a regular ball, thou mayst believe!” 

“T was in the garden yesterday with my mother,” said Ida, “but all the leaves 
were off the trees, and there were hardly any flowers at all! Where are they? In 
summer I saw such a many.” 

“They are gone into the castle,” said the student. “Thou seest, as soon as the 
king and all his court go away to the city, the flowers go directly out of the 
garden into the castle, and are very merry. Thou shouldst see them! The two 
most beautiful roses sit upon the throne, and are king and queen; all the red 
cockscombs place themselves on each side, and stand and bow, they are the 
chamberlains. Then all the prettiest flowers come, and so there is a great ball; the 
blue violets represent young midshipmen and cadets, they dance with hyacinths 
and crocuses, which they call young ladies. The tulips and the great yellow lilies, 
they are old ladies who look on, and see that the dancing goes on properly, and 
that every thing is beautiful.” 

“But is there nobody who gives the flowers any thing while they dance in the 
king’s castle?” asked little Ida. 


“There is nobody who rightly knows about it,” said the student. “In the 
summer season at night the old castle-steward goes regularly through the castle; 
he has a great bunch of keys with him, but as soon as ever the flowers hear the 
jingling of his keys, they are quite still, hide themselves behind the long curtains, 
and peep out with their little heads. ‘I can smell flowers somewhere about,’ says 
the old castle-steward, ‘but I cannot see them!’” 

“That is charming!” said little Ida, and clapped her hands; “but could not I see 
the flowers?” 

“Yes,” said the student, “only remember the next time thou art there to peep 
in at the window, and then thou wilt see them. I did so one day; there lay a tall 
yellow Turk’s-cap lily on a sofa; that was a court lady.” 

“And can the flowers in the botanic garden go out there? Can they come such 
a long way?” asked Ida. 

“Yes, that thou mayst believe,” said the student; “for if they like they can fly. 
Hast thou not seen the pretty butterflies, the red, and yellow, and white ones, 
they look almost like flowers, — and so they have been; they have grown on 
stalks high up in the air, and have shot out leaves as if they were small wings, 
and so they fly, and when they can support them well, then they have leave 
given them to fly about by day. That thou must have seen thyself! But it is very 
possible that the flowers in the botanic garden never have been into the king’s 
castle, nor know how merry they are there at night. And now, therefore, I will 
tell thee something that will put the professor of botany who lives beside the 
garden into a perplexity. Thou knowest him, dost thou not? Next time thou goest 
into his garden, do thou tell one of the flowers that there will be a great ball at 
the castle; it will tell it to its neighbor, and it to the next, and so on till they all 
know, and then they will all fly away. Then the professor will come into the 
garden, and will not find a single flower, and he will not be able to imagine what 
can have become of them.” 

“But how can one flower tell another? flowers cannot talk,” said little Ida. 

“No, they cannot properly talk,” replied the student, “and so they have 
pantomime. Hast not thou seen when it blows a little the flowers nod and move 
all their green leaves; that is just as intelligible as if they talked.” 

“Can the professor understand pantomime?” inquired Ida. 

“Yes, that thou mayst believe! He came one morning down into his garden, 
and saw a tall yellow nettle pantomiming to a beautiful red carnation, and it was 
all the same as if it had said, “Thou art so handsome, that I am very fond of 
thee!’ The professor was not pleased with that, and struck the nettle upon its 
leaves, which are its fingers; but they stung him so, that from that time he has 
never meddled with a nettle again.” 


“That is delightful!” said little Ida, and laughed. 

“Is that the stuff to fill a child’s mind with!” exclaimed the tiresome 
chancellor, who was come in on a visit, and now sat on the sofa. He could not 
bear the student, and always grumbled when he saw him cutting out the beautiful 
and funny pictures, — now a man hanging on a gallows, with a heart in his hand, 
because he had stolen hearts; and now an old lady riding on a horse, with her 
husband sitting on her nose. The cross old chancellor could not bear any of 
these, and always said as he did now, “Is that the stuff to cram a child’s head 
with! It is stupid fancy!” 

But for all that, little Ida thought that what the student had told her about the 
flowers was so charming, that she could not help thinking of it. The flowers 
hung down their heads, because they had been at the ball, and were quite worn 
out. So she took them away with her, to her other playthings, which lay upon a 
pretty little table, the drawers of which were all full of her fine things. In the 
doll’s bed lay her doll, Sophie, asleep; but for all that little Ida said to her, “Thou 
must actually get up, Sophie, and be thankful to lie in the drawer to-night, for the 
poor flowers are ill, and so they must lie in thy bed, and, perhaps, they will then 
get well.” 

With this she took up the doll, but it looked so cross, and did not say a single 
word; for it was angry that it must be turned out of its bed. 

So Ida laid the flowers in the doll’s bed, tucked them in very nicely, and said, 
that now they must lie quite still, and she would go and get tea ready for them, 
and they should get quite well again by to-morrow morning; and then she drew 
the little curtains close round the bed, that the sun might not blind them. 

All the evening long she could not help thinking about what the student had 
told her; and then when she went to bed herself, she drew back the curtains from 
the windows where her mother’s beautiful flowers stood, both hyacinths and 
tulips, and she whispered quite softly to them, “I know that you will go to the 
ball to-night!” but the flowers looked as if they did not understand a word which 
she said, and did not move a leaf — but little Ida knew what she knew. 

When she was in bed, she lay for a long time thinking how delightful it would 
be to see the beautiful flowers dancing in the king’s castle. 

“Can my flowers actually have been there?” and with these words she fell 
asleep. In the night she woke; she had been dreaming about the flowers, and the 
student, who the chancellor said stuffed her head with nonsense. It was quite 
silent in the chamber where Ida lay; the night lamp was burning on the table, and 
her father and her mother were asleep. 

“Are my flowers now lying in Sophie’s bed?” said she to herself; “how I 
should like to know!” She lifted herself up a little in bed, and looked through the 


door, which stood ajar, and in that room lay the flowers, and all her playthings. 
She listened, and it seemed to her as if some one was playing on the piano, 
which stood in that room, but so softly and so sweetly as she had never heard 
before. 

“Now, certainly, all the flowers are dancing in there,” said she; “O, how I 
should like to go and see!” but she did not dare to get up, lest she should wake 
her father and mother. “If they would only just come in here!” said she; but the 
flowers did not come, and the music continued to play so sweetly. She could not 
resist it any longer, for it was so delightful; so she crept out of her little bed, and 
went, quite softly, to the door, and peeped into the room. Nay! what a charming 
sight she beheld! 

There was not any night lamp in that room, and yet it was quite light; the 
moon shone through the window into the middle of the floor, and it was almost 
as light as day. All the hyacinths and tulips stood in two long rows along the 
floor; they were not any longer in the window, where stood the empty pots. All 
the flowers were dancing so beautifully, one round another, on the floor; they 
made a regular chain, and took hold of one another’s green leaves when they 
swung round. But there sat at the piano a great yellow lily, which little Ida had 
certainly seen in the summer, for she remembered very well that the student had 
said, “Nay, how like Miss Lina it is!” and they had all laughed at him. But now it 
seemed really to Ida as if the tall yellow lily resembled the young lady, and that 
she, also, really did just as if she were playing; now she laid her long yellow face 
on one side, now on the other, and nodded the time to the charming music. Not 
one of them observed little Ida. 

She now saw a large blue crocus spring upon the middle of the table where 
the playthings lay, go straight to the doll’s bed, and draw aside the curtains, 
where lay the sick flowers; but they raised themselves up immediately, and 
nodded one to another, as much as to say, that they also would go with them and 
dance. The old snapdragon, whose under lip was broken off, stood up and bowed 
to the pretty flowers, which did not look poorly at all, and they hopped down 
among the others, and were very merry. 

All at once it seemed as if something had fallen down from the table. Ida 
looked towards it; it was the Easter-wand, which had heard the flowers. It was 
also very pretty; upon the top of it was set a little wax-doll, which had just such a 
broad hat upon its head as that which the chancellor wore. The Easter-wand 
hopped about upon its three wooden legs, and stamped quite loud, for it danced 
the mazurka; and there was not one of the flowers which could dance that dance, 
because they were so light and could not stamp. 


The wax-doll upon the Easter-wand seemed to become taller and stouter, and 
whirled itself round above the paper flowers on the wand, and exclaimed, quite 
loud, “Is that the nonsense to stuff a child’s mind with! It is stupid fancy!” — 
And the wax-doll was precisely like the cross old chancellor with the broad hat, 
and looked just as yellow and ill-tempered as he did; but the paper flowers 
knocked him on the thin legs, and with that he shrunk together again, and 
became a little tiny wax-doll. It was charming to see it! little Ida could hardly 
help laughing. The Easter-wand continued to dance, and the chancellor was 
obliged to dance too; it mattered not whether he made himself so tall and big, or 
whether he were the little yellow wax-doll, with the great black hat. Then came 
up the other flowers, especially those which had lain in Sophie’s bed, and so the 
Easter-rod left off dancing. 

At that very moment a great noise was heard within the drawer where Ida’s 
doll, Sophie, lay, with so many of her playthings; and with this the snapdragon 
ran up to the corner of the table, lay down upon his stomach, and opened the 
drawer a little bit. With this Sophie raised herself up, and looked round her in 
astonishment. 

“There is a ball here!” said she, “and why has not anybody told me of it?” 

“Wilt thou dance with me?” said the snapdragon. 

“Yes, thou art a fine one to dance with!” said she, and turned her back upon 
him. So she seated herself upon the drawer, and thought that to be sure some one 
of the flowers would come and engage her, but not one came; so she coughed a 
little, hem! hem! hem! but for all that not one came. The snapdragon danced 
alone, and that was not so very bad either! 


As now none of the flowers seemed to see Sophie, she let herself drop heavily 
out of the drawer down upon the floor, — and that gave a great alarum; all the 
flowers at once came running up and gathered around her, inquiring if she had 
hurt herself; and they were all so exceedingly kind to her, especially those which 
had lain in her bed. But she had not hurt herself at all, and all Ida’s flowers 
thanked her for the beautiful bed, and they paid her so much attention, and took 
her into the middle of the floor, where the moon shone, and danced with her, 
while all the other flowers made a circle around them. Sophie was now very 
much delighted; and she said they would be very welcome to her bed, for that 
she had not the least objection to lie in the drawer. 

But the flowers said, “Thou shalt have as many thanks as if we used it, but we 
cannot live so long! To-morrow we shall be quite dead; but now tell little Ida,” 
said they, “that she must bury us down in the garden, where the canary-bird lies, 
and so we shall grow up again next summer, and be much prettier than ever!” 


“No, you shall not die,” said Sophie, and the flowers kissed her. At that very 
moment the room door opened, and a great crowd of beautiful flowers came 
dancing in. Ida could not conceive where they came from; they must certainly 
have been all the flowers out of the king’s castle. First of all went two most 
magnificent roses, and they had little gold crowns on; they were a king and a 
queen; then came the most lovely gilliflowers and carnations, and they bowed 
first on this side and then on that. They had brought music with them; great big 
poppies and pionies blew upon peapods till they were red in the face. The blue- 
bells and the little white convolvuluses rung as if they were musical bells. It was 
charming music. Then there came in a many other flowers, and they danced all 
together; the blue violets and the red daisies, the anemones and the lilies of the 
valley; and all the flowers kissed one another: it was delightful to see it! 

At last they all bade one another good-night, and little Ida also went to her 
bed, where she dreamed about every thing that she had seen. 

The next morning, when she got up, she went as quickly as she could to her 
little table, to see whether the flowers were there still; she drew aside the 
curtains from the little bed; — yes, there they all lay together, but they were 
quite withered, much more than yesterday. Sophie lay in the drawer, where she 
had put her; she looked very sleepy. 

“Canst thou remember what thou hast to tell me?” said little Ida; but Sophie 
looked quite stupid, and did not say one single word. 

“Thou art not at all good,” said Ida, “and yet they all danced with thee.” 

So she took a little paper box, on which were painted beautiful birds, and this 
she opened, and laid in it the dead flowers. 

“This shall be your pretty coffin,” said she, “and when my Norwegian cousins 
come, they shall go with me and bury you, down in the garden, that next summer 
you may grow up again, and be lovelier than ever!” 

The Norwegian cousins were two lively boys, who were called Jonas and 
Adolph; their father had given them two new cross-bows, and these they brought 
with them to show to Ida. She told them about the poor flowers which were 
dead, and so they got leave to bury them. The two boys went first, with their 
cross-bows on their shoulders; and little Ida came after, with the dead flowers in 
the pretty little box. Down in the garden they dug a little grave. Ida kissed the 
flowers, and then put them in their box, down into the earth, and Jonas and 
Adolph stood with their cross-bows above the grave, for they had neither arms 
nor cannon. 


Little Tiny or Thumbelina, 1835 


There was once a woman who wished very much to have a little child, but she 
could not obtain her wish. At last she went to a fairy, and said, “I should so very 
much like to have a little child; can you tell me where I can find one?” 





“Oh, that can be easily managed,” said the fairy. “Here is a barleycorn of a 
different kind to those which grow in the farmer’s fields, and which the chickens 
eat; put it into a flower-pot, and see what will happen.” 

“Thank you,” said the woman, and she gave the fairy twelve shillings, which 
was the price of the barleycorn. Then she went home and planted it, and 
immediately there grew up a large handsome flower, something like a tulip in 
appearance, but with its leaves tightly closed as if it were still a bud. “It is a 
beautiful flower,” said the woman, and she kissed the red and golden-colored 
leaves, and while she did so the flower opened, and she could see that it was a 
real tulip. Within the flower, upon the green velvet stamens, sat a very delicate 
and graceful little maiden. She was scarcely half as long as a thumb, and they 
gave her the name of “Thumbelina,” or Tiny, because she was so small. A 
walnut-shell, elegantly polished, served her for a cradle; her bed was formed of 
blue violet-leaves, with a rose-leaf for a counterpane. Here she slept at night, but 
during the day she amused herself on a table, where the woman had placed a 
plateful of water. Round this plate were wreaths of flowers with their stems in 
the water, and upon it floated a large tulip-leaf, which served Tiny for a boat. 
Here the little maiden sat and rowed herself from side to side, with two oars 
made of white horse-hair. It really was a very pretty sight. Tiny could, also, sing 
so softly and sweetly that nothing like her singing had ever before been heard. 


One night, while she lay in her pretty bed, a large, ugly, wet toad crept through a 
broken pane of glass in the window, and leaped right upon the table where Tiny 
lay sleeping under her rose-leaf quilt. 

“What a pretty little wife this would make for my son,” said the toad, and she 
took up the walnut-shell in which little Tiny lay asleep, and jumped through the 
window with it into the garden. 

In the swampy margin of a broad stream in the garden lived the toad, with her 
son. He was uglier even than his mother, and when he saw the pretty little 
maiden in her elegant bed, he could only cry, “Croak, croak, croak.” 

“Don’t speak so loud, or she will wake,” said the toad, “and then she might 
run away, for she is as light as swan’s down. We will place her on one of the 
water-lily leaves out in the stream; it will be like an island to her, she is so light 
and small, and then she cannot escape; and, while she is away, we will make 
haste and prepare the state-room under the marsh, in which you are to live when 
you are married.” 

Far out in the stream grew a number of water-lilies, with broad green leaves, 
which seemed to float on the top of the water. The largest of these leaves 
appeared farther off than the rest, and the old toad swam out to it with the 
walnut-shell, in which little Tiny lay still asleep. The tiny little creature woke 
very early in the moming, and began to cry bitterly when she found where she 
was, for she could see nothing but water on every side of the large green leaf, 
and no way of reaching the land. Meanwhile the old toad was very busy under 
the marsh, decking her room with rushes and wild yellow flowers, to make it 
look pretty for her new daughter-in-law. Then she swam out with her ugly son to 
the leaf on which she had placed poor little Tiny. She wanted to fetch the pretty 
bed, that she might put it in the bridal chamber to be ready for her. The old toad 
bowed low to her in the water, and said, “Here is my son, he will be your 
husband, and you will live happily in the marsh by the stream.” 

“Croak, croak, croak,” was all her son could say for himself; so the toad took 
up the elegant little bed, and swam away with it, leaving Tiny all alone on the 
green leaf, where she sat and wept. She could not bear to think of living with the 
old toad, and having her ugly son for a husband. The little fishes, who swam 
about in the water beneath, had seen the toad, and heard what she said, so they 
lifted their heads above the water to look at the little maiden. As soon as they 
caught sight of her, they saw she was very pretty, and it made them very sorry to 
think that she must go and live with the ugly toads. “No, it must never be!” so 
they assembled together in the water, round the green stalk which held the leaf 
on which the little maiden stood, and gnawed it away at the root with their teeth. 


Then the leaf floated down the stream, carrying Tiny far away out of reach of 
land. 





Tiny sailed past many towns, and the little birds in the bushes saw her, and 
sang, “What a lovely little creature;” so the leaf swam away with her farther and 
farther, till it brought her to other lands. A graceful little white butterfly 
constantly fluttered round her, and at last alighted on the leaf. Tiny pleased him, 
and she was glad of it, for now the toad could not possibly reach her, and the 
country through which she sailed was beautiful, and the sun shone upon the 
water, till it glittered like liquid gold. She took off her girdle and tied one end of 
it round the butterfly, and the other end of the ribbon she fastened to the leaf, 
which now glided on much faster than ever, taking little Tiny with it as she 
stood. Presently a large cockchafer flew by; the moment he caught sight of her, 
he seized her round her delicate waist with his claws, and flew with her into a 
tree. The green leaf floated away on the brook, and the butterfly flew with it, for 
he was fastened to it, and could not get away. 


Oh, how frightened little Tiny felt when the cockchafer flew with her to the 
tree! But especially was she sorry for the beautiful white butterfly which she had 
fastened to the leaf, for if he could not free himself he would die of hunger. But 
the cockchafer did not trouble himself at all about the matter. He seated himself 
by her side on a large green leaf, gave her some honey from the flowers to eat, 
and told her she was very pretty, though not in the least like a cockchafer. After 
a time, all the cockchafers turned up their feelers, and said, “She has only two 
legs! how ugly that looks.” “She has no feelers,” said another. “Her waist is 
quite slim. Pooh! she is like a human being.” 

“Oh! she is ugly,” said all the lady cockchafers, although Tiny was very 
pretty. Then the cockchafer who had run away with her, believed all the others 
when they said she was ugly, and would have nothing more to say to her, and 
told her she might go where she liked. Then he flew down with her from the tree, 
and placed her on a daisy, and she wept at the thought that she was so ugly that 
even the cockchafers would have nothing to say to her. And all the while she 
was really the loveliest creature that one could imagine, and as tender and 
delicate as a beautiful rose-leaf. During the whole summer poor little Tiny lived 
quite alone in the wide forest. She wove herself a bed with blades of grass, and 
hung it up under a broad leaf, to protect herself from the rain. She sucked the 
honey from the flowers for food, and drank the dew from their leaves every 
morning. So passed away the summer and the autumn, and then came the winter, 
— the long, cold winter. All the birds who had sung to her so sweetly were 
flown away, and the trees and the flowers had withered. The large clover leaf 
under the shelter of which she had lived, was now rolled together and shrivelled 
up, nothing remained but a yellow withered stalk. She felt dreadfully cold, for 
her clothes were torn, and she was herself so frail and delicate, that poor little 
Tiny was nearly frozen to death. It began to snow too; and the snow-flakes, as 
they fell upon her, were like a whole shovelful falling upon one of us, for we are 
tall, but she was only an inch high. Then she wrapped herself up in a dry leaf, 
but it cracked in the middle and could not keep her warm, and she shivered with 
cold. Near the wood in which she had been living lay a corn-field, but the corn 
had been cut a long time; nothing remained but the bare dry stubble standing up 
out of the frozen ground. It was to her like struggling through a large wood. Oh! 
how she shivered with the cold. She came at last to the door of a field-mouse, 
who had a little den under the corn-stubble. There dwelt the field-mouse in 
warmth and comfort, with a whole roomful of corn, a kitchen, and a beautiful 
dining room. Poor little Tiny stood before the door just like a little beggar-girl, 
and begged for a small piece of barley-corn, for she had been without a morsel to 
eat for two days. 


“You poor little creature,” said the field-mouse, who was really a good old 
field-mouse, “come into my warm room and dine with me.” She was very 
pleased with Tiny, so she said, “You are quite welcome to stay with me all the 
winter, if you like; but you must keep my rooms clean and neat, and tell me 
stories, for I shall like to hear them very much.” And Tiny did all the field- 
mouse asked her, and found herself very comfortable. 

“We shall have a visitor soon,” said the field-mouse one day; “my neighbor 
pays me a visit once a week. He is better off than I am; he has large rooms, and 
wears a beautiful black velvet coat. If you could only have him for a husband, 
you would be well provided for indeed. But he is blind, so you must tell him 
some of your prettiest stories.” 

But Tiny did not feel at all interested about this neighbor, for he was a mole. 
However, he came and paid his visit dressed in his black velvet coat. 

“He is very rich and learned, and his house is twenty times larger than mine,” 
said the field-mouse. 

He was rich and learned, no doubt, but he always spoke slightingly of the sun 
and the pretty flowers, because he had never seen them. Tiny was obliged to sing 
to him, “Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home,” and many other pretty songs. 
And the mole fell in love with her because she had such a sweet voice; but he 
said nothing yet, for he was very cautious. A short time before, the mole had dug 
a long passage under the earth, which led from the dwelling of the field-mouse 
to his own, and here she had permission to walk with Tiny whenever she liked. 
But he wamed them not to be alarmed at the sight of a dead bird which lay in the 
passage. It was a perfect bird, with a beak and feathers, and could not have been 
dead long, and was lying just where the mole had made his passage. The mole 
took a piece of phosphorescent wood in his mouth, and it glittered like fire in the 
dark; then he went before them to light them through the long, dark passage. 
When they came to the spot where lay the dead bird, the mole pushed his broad 
nose through the ceiling, the earth gave way, so that there was a large hole, and 
the daylight shone into the passage. In the middle of the floor lay a dead 
swallow, his beautiful wings pulled close to his sides, his feet and his head 
drawn up under his feathers; the poor bird had evidently died of the cold. It made 
little Tiny very sad to see it, she did so love the little birds; all the summer they 
had sung and twittered for her so beautifully. But the mole pushed it aside with 
his crooked legs, and said, “He will sing no more now. How miserable it must be 
to be born a little bird! I am thankful that none of my children will ever be birds, 
for they can do nothing but cry, “Tweet, tweet,’ and always die of hunger in the 
winter.” 


“Yes, you may well say that, as a clever man!” exclaimed the field-mouse, 
“What is the use of his twittering, for when winter comes he must either starve 
or be frozen to death. Still birds are very high bred.” 

Tiny said nothing; but when the two others had turned their backs on the bird, 
she stooped down and stroked aside the soft feathers which covered the head, 
and kissed the closed eyelids. “Perhaps this was the one who sang to me so 
sweetly in the summer,” she said; “and how much pleasure it gave me, you dear, 
pretty bird.” 

The mole now stopped up the hole through which the daylight shone, and 
then accompanied the lady home. But during the night Tiny could not sleep; so 
she got out of bed and wove a large, beautiful carpet of hay; then she carried it to 
the dead bird, and spread it over him; with some down from the flowers which 
she had found in the field-mouse’s room. It was as soft as wool, and she spread 
some of it on each side of the bird, so that he might lie warmly in the cold earth. 
“Farewell, you pretty little bird,’ said she, “farewell; thank you for your 
delightful singing during the summer, when all the trees were green, and the 
warm sun shone upon us.” Then she laid her head on the bird’s breast, but she 
was alarmed immediately, for it seemed as if something inside the bird went 
“thump, thump.” It was the bird’s heart; he was not really dead, only benumbed 
with the cold, and the warmth had restored him to life. In autumn, all the 
swallows fly away into warm countries, but if one happens to linger, the cold 
seizes it, it becomes frozen, and falls down as if dead; it remains where it fell, 
and the cold snow covers it. Tiny trembled very much; she was quite frightened, 
for the bird was large, a great deal larger than herself, — she was only an inch 
high. But she took courage, laid the wool more thickly over the poor swallow, 
and then took a leaf which she had used for her own counterpane, and laid it 
over the head of the poor bird. The next morning she again stole out to see him. 
He was alive but very weak; he could only open his eyes for a moment to look at 
Tiny, who stood by holding a piece of decayed wood in her hand, for she had no 
other lantern. “Thank you, pretty little maiden,” said the sick swallow; “I have 
been so nicely warmed, that I shall soon regain my strength, and be able to fly 
about again in the warm sunshine.” 

“Oh,” said she, “it is cold out of doors now; it snows and freezes. Stay in your 
warm bed; I will take care of you.” 

Then she brought the swallow some water in a flower-leaf, and after he had 
drank, he told her that he had wounded one of his wings in a thorn-bush, and 
could not fly as fast as the others, who were soon far away on their journey to 
warm countries. Then at last he had fallen to the earth, and could remember no 
more, nor how he came to be where she had found him. The whole winter the 


swallow remained underground, and Tiny nursed him with care and love. 
Neither the mole nor the field-mouse knew anything about it, for they did not 
like swallows. Very soon the spring time came, and the sun warmed the earth. 
Then the swallow bade farewell to Tiny, and she opened the hole in the ceiling 
which the mole had made. The sun shone in upon them so beautifully, that the 
swallow asked her if she would go with him; she could sit on his back, he said, 
and he would fly away with her into the green woods. But Tiny knew it would 
make the field-mouse very grieved if she left her in that manner, so she said, 
“No, I cannot.” 

“Farewell, then, farewell, you good, pretty little maiden,” said the swallow; 
and he flew out into the sunshine. 

Tiny looked after him, and the tears rose in her eyes. She was very fond of the 
poor swallow. 

“Tweet, tweet,” sang the bird, as he flew out into the green woods, and Tiny 
felt very sad. She was not allowed to go out into the warm sunshine. The corn 
which had been sown in the field over the house of the field-mouse had grown 
up high into the air, and formed a thick wood to Tiny, who was only an inch in 
height. 

“You are going to be married, Tiny,” said the field-mouse. “My neighbor has 
asked for you. What good fortune for a poor child like you. Now we will prepare 
your wedding clothes. They must be both woollen and linen. Nothing must be 
wanting when you are the mole’s wife.” 

Tiny had to turn the spindle, and the field-mouse hired four spiders, who were 
to weave day and night. Every evening the mole visited her, and was continually 
speaking of the time when the summer would be over. Then he would keep his 
wedding-day with Tiny; but now the heat of the sun was so great that it burned 
the earth, and made it quite hard, like a stone. As soon, as the summer was over, 
the wedding should take place. But Tiny was not at all pleased; for she did not 
like the tiresome mole. Every morning when the sun rose, and every evening 
when it went down, she would creep out at the door, and as the wind blew aside 
the ears of corn, so that she could see the blue sky, she thought how beautiful 
and bright it seemed out there, and wished so much to see her dear swallow 
again. But he never returned; for by this time he had flown far away into the 
lovely green forest. 

When autumn arrived, Tiny had her outfit quite ready; and the field-mouse 
said to her, “In four weeks the wedding must take place.” 

Then Tiny wept, and said she would not marry the disagreeable mole. 

“Nonsense,” replied the field-mouse. “Now don’t be obstinate, or I shall bite 
you with my white teeth. He is a very handsome mole; the queen herself does 


not wear more beautiful velvets and furs. His kitchen and cellars are quite full. 
You ought to be very thankful for such good fortune.” 

So the wedding-day was fixed, on which the mole was to fetch Tiny away to 
live with him, deep under the earth, and never again to see the warm sun, 
because he did not like it. The poor child was very unhappy at the thought of 
saying farewell to the beautiful sun, and as the field-mouse had given her 
permission to stand at the door, she went to look at it once more. 

“Farewell bright sun,” she cried, stretching out her arm towards it; and then 
she walked a short distance from the house; for the corn had been cut, and only 
the dry stubble remained in the fields. “Farewell, farewell,” she repeated, 
twining her arm round a little red flower that grew just by her side. “Greet the 
little swallow from me, if you should see him again.” 

“Tweet, tweet,” sounded over her head suddenly. She looked up, and there 
was the swallow himself flying close by. As soon as he spied Tiny, he was 
delighted; and then she told him how unwilling she felt to marry the ugly mole, 
and to live always beneath the earth, and never to see the bright sun any more. 
And as she told him she wept. 

“Cold winter is coming,” said the swallow, “and I am going to fly away into 
warmer countries. Will you go with me? You can sit on my back, and fasten 
yourself on with your sash. Then we can fly away from the ugly mole and his 
gloomy rooms, — far away, over the mountains, into warmer countries, where 
the sun shines more brightly — than here; where it is always summer, and the 
flowers bloom in greater beauty. Fly now with me, dear little Tiny; you saved 
my life when I lay frozen in that dark passage.” 

“Yes, I will go with you,” said Tiny; and she seated herself on the bird’s 
back, with her feet on his outstretched wings, and tied her girdle to one of his 
strongest feathers. 

Then the swallow rose in the air, and flew over forest and over sea, high 
above the highest mountains, covered with eternal snow. Tiny would have been 
frozen in the cold air, but she crept under the bird’s warm feathers, keeping her 
little head uncovered, so that she might admire the beautiful lands over which 
they passed. At length they reached the warm countries, where the sun shines 
brightly, and the sky seems so much higher above the earth. Here, on the hedges, 
and by the wayside, grew purple, green, and white grapes; lemons and oranges 
hung from trees in the woods; and the air was fragrant with myrtles and orange 
blossoms. Beautiful children ran along the country lanes, playing with large gay 
butterflies; and as the swallow flew farther and farther, every place appeared still 
more lovely. 


At last they came to a blue lake, and by the side of it, shaded by trees of the 
deepest green, stood a palace of dazzling white marble, built in the olden times. 
Vines clustered round its lofty pillars, and at the top were many swallows’ nests, 
and one of these was the home of the swallow who carried Tiny. 

“This is my house,” said the swallow; “but it would not do for you to live 
there — you would not be comfortable. You must choose for yourself one of 
those lovely flowers, and I will put you down upon it, and then you shall have 
everything that you can wish to make you happy.” 

“That will be delightful,” she said, and clapped her little hands for joy. 

A large marble pillar lay on the ground, which, in falling, had been broken 
into three pieces. Between these pieces grew the most beautiful large white 
flowers; so the swallow flew down with Tiny, and placed her on one of the broad 
leaves. But how surprised she was to see in the middle of the flower, a tiny little 
man, as white and transparent as if he had been made of crystal! He had a gold 
crown on his head, and delicate wings at his shoulders, and was not much larger 
than Tiny herself. He was the angel of the flower; for a tiny man and a tiny 
woman dwell in every flower; and this was the king of them all. 

“Oh, how beautiful he is!” whispered Tiny to the swallow. 

The little prince was at first quite frightened at the bird, who was like a giant, 
compared to such a delicate little creature as himself; but when he saw Tiny, he 
was delighted, and thought her the prettiest little maiden he had ever seen. He 
took the gold crown from his head, and placed it on hers, and asked her name, 
and if she would be his wife, and queen over all the flowers. 

This certainly was a very different sort of husband to the son of a toad, or the 
mole, with my black velvet and fur; so she said, “Yes,” to the handsome prince. 
Then all the flowers opened, and out of each came a little lady or a tiny lord, all 
so pretty it was quite a pleasure to look at them. Each of them brought Tiny a 
present; but the best gift was a pair of beautiful wings, which had belonged to a 
large white fly and they fastened them to Tiny’s shoulders, so that she might fly 
from flower to flower. Then there was much rejoicing, and the little swallow 
who sat above them, in his nest, was asked to sing a wedding song, which he did 
as well as he could; but in his heart he felt sad for he was very fond of Tiny, and 
would have liked never to part from her again. 

“You must not be called Tiny any more,” said the spirit of the flowers to her. 
“Tt is an ugly name, and you are so very pretty. We will call you Maia.” 

“Farewell, farewell,” said the swallow, with a heavy heart as he left the warm 
countries to fly back into Denmark. There he had a nest over the window of a 
house in which dwelt the writer of fairy tales. The swallow sang, “Tweet, tweet,” 
and from his song came the whole story. 





The Saucy Boy, 1835 


Once upon a time there was an old poet, one of those right good old poets. 

One evening, as he was sitting at home, there was a terrible storm going on 
outside; the rain was pouring down, but the old poet sat comfortably in his 
chimney-corner, where the fire was burning and the apples were roasting. 

“There will not be a dry thread left on the poor people who are out in this 
weather,” he said. 

“Oh, open the door! I am so cold and wet through,” called a little child 
outside. It was crying and knocking at the door, whilst the rain was pouring 
down and the wind was rattling all the windows. 

“Poor creature!” said the poet, and got up and opened the door. Before him 
stood a little boy; he was naked, and the water flowed from his long fair locks. 
He was shivering with cold; if he had not been let in, he would certainly have 
perished in the storm. 

“Poor little thing!” said the poet, and took him by the hand. “Come to me; I 
will soon warm you. You shall have some wine and an apple, for you are such a 
pretty boy.” 

And he was, too. His eyes sparkled like two bright stars, and although the 
water flowed down from his fair locks, they still curled quite beautifully. 

He looked like a little angel, but was pale with cold, and trembling all over. In 
his hand he held a splendid bow, but it had been entirely spoilt by the rain, and 
the colours of the pretty arrows had run into one another by getting wet. 

The old man sat down by the fire, and taking the little boy on his knee, wrung 
the water out of his locks and warmed his hands in his own. 

He then made him some hot spiced wine, which quickly revived him; so that 
with reddening cheeks, he sprang upon the floor and danced around the old man. 

“You are a merry boy,” said the latter. “What is your name?” 

“My name is Cupid,” he answered. “Don’t you know me? There lies my bow. 
I shoot with that, you know. Look, the weather is getting fine again — the moon 
is shining.” 

“But your bow is spoilt,” said the old poet. 

“That would be unfortunate,” said the little boy, taking it up and looking at it. 
“Oh, it’s quite dry and isn’t damaged at all. The string is quite tight; I’ll try it.” 
So, drawing it back, he took an arrow, aimed, and shot the good old poet right in 
the heart. “Do you see now that my bow was not spoilt?” he said, and, loudly 
laughing, ran away. What a naughty boy to shoot the old poet like that, who had 


taken him into his warm room, had been so good to him, and had given him the 
nicest wine and the best apple! 

The good old man lay upon the floor crying; he was really shot in the heart. 
“Oh!” he cried, “what a naughty boy this Cupid is! I shall tell all the good 
children about this, so that they take care never to play with him, lest he hurt 
them.” 

And all good children, both girls and boys, whom he told about this, were on 
their guard against wicked Cupid; but he deceives them all the same, for he is 
very deep. When the students come out of class, he walks beside them with a 
book under his arm, and wearing a black coat. They cannot recognize him. And 
then, if they take him by the arm, believing him to be a student too, he sticks an 
arrow into their chest. And when the girls go to church to be confirmed, he is 
amongst them too. In fact, he is always after people. He sits in the large 
chandelier in the theatre and blazes away, so that people think it is a lamp; but 
they soon find out their mistake. He walks about in the castle garden and on the 
promenades. Yes, once he shot your father and your mother in the heart too. Just 
ask them, and you will hear what they say. Oh! he is a bad boy, this Cupid, and 
you must never have anything to do with him, for he is after every one. Just 
think, he even shot an arrow at old grandmother; but that was a long time ago. 
The wound has long been healed, but such things are never forgotten. 

Now you know what a bad boy this wicked Cupid is. 


The Travelling Companion, 1835 


Poor John was very sad; for his father was so ill, he had no hope of his recovery. 
John sat alone with the sick man in the little room, and the lamp had nearly burnt 
out; for it was late in the night. 

“You have been a good son, John,” said the sick father, “and God will help 
you on in the world.” He looked at him, as he spoke, with mild, earnest eyes, 
drew a deep sigh, and died; yet it appeared as if he still slept. 

John wept bitterly. He had no one in the wide world now; neither father, 
mother, brother, nor sister. Poor John! he knelt down by the bed, kissed his dead 
father’s hand, and wept many, many bitter tears. But at last his eyes closed, and 
he fell asleep with his head resting against the hard bedpost. Then he dreamed a 
strange dream; he thought he saw the sun shining upon him, and his father alive 
and well, and even heard him laughing as he used to do when he was very 
happy. A beautiful girl, with a golden crown on her head, and long, shining hair, 
gave him her hand; and his father said, “See what a bride you have won. She is 
the loveliest maiden on the whole earth.” Then he awoke, and all the beautiful 
things vanished before his eyes, his father lay dead on the bed, and he was all 
alone. Poor John! 

During the following week the dead man was buried. The son walked behind 
the coffin which contained his father, whom he so dearly loved, and would never 
again behold. He heard the earth fall on the coffin-lid, and watched it till only a 
comer remained in sight, and at last that also disappeared. He felt as if his heart 
would break with its weight of sorrow, till those who stood round the grave sang 
a psalm, and the sweet, holy tones brought tears into his eyes, which relieved 
him. The sun shone brightly down on the green trees, as if it would say, “You 
must not be so sorrowful, John. Do you see the beautiful blue sky above you? 
Your father is up there, and he prays to the loving Father of all, that you may do 
well in the future.” 

“T will always be good,” said John, “and then I shall go to be with my father 
in heaven. What joy it will be when we see each other again! How much I shall 
have to relate to him, and how many things he will be able to explain to me of 
the delights of heaven, and teach me as he once did on earth. Oh, what joy it will 
be!” 

He pictured it all so plainly to himself, that he smiled even while the tears ran 
down his cheeks. 


The little birds in the chestnut-trees twittered, “Tweet, tweet;” they were so 
happy, although they had seen the funeral; but they seemed as if they knew that 
the dead man was now in heaven, and that he had wings much larger and more 
beautiful than their own; and he was happy now, because he had been good here 
on earth, and they were glad of it. John saw them fly away out of the green trees 
into the wide world, and he longed to fly with them; but first he cut out a large 
wooden cross, to place on his father’s grave; and when he brought it there in the 
evening, he found the grave decked out with gravel and flowers. Strangers had 
done this; they who had known the good old father who was now dead, and who 
had loved him very much. 

Early the next morning, John packed up his little bundle of clothes, and 
placed all his money, which consisted of fifty dollars and a few shillings, in his 
girdle; with this he determined to try his fortune in the world. But first he went 
into the churchyard; and, by his father’s grave, he offered up a prayer, and said, 
“Farewell.” 

As he passed through the fields, all the flowers looked fresh and beautiful in 
the warm sunshine, and nodded in the wind, as if they wished to say, “Welcome 
to the green wood, where all is fresh and bright.” 

Then John turned to have one more look at the old church, in which he had 
been christened in his infancy, and where his father had taken him every Sunday 
to hear the service and join in singing the psalms. As he looked at the old tower, 
he espied the ringer standing at one of the narrow openings, with his little 
pointed red cap on his head, and shading his eyes from the sun with his bent arm. 
John nodded farewell to him, and the little ringer waved his red cap, laid his 
hand on his heart, and kissed his hand to him a great many times, to show that he 
felt kindly towards him, and wished him a prosperous journey. 

John continued his journey, and thought of all the wonderful things he should 
see in the large, beautiful world, till he found himself farther away from home 
than ever he had been before. He did not even know the names of the places he 
passed through, and could scarcely understand the language of the people he 
met, for he was far away, in a strange land. The first night he slept on a haystack, 
out in the fields, for there was no other bed for him; but it seemed to him so nice 
and comfortable that even a king need not wish for a better. The field, the brook, 
the haystack, with the blue sky above, formed a beautiful sleeping-room. The 
green grass, with the little red and white flowers, was the carpet; the elder- 
bushes and the hedges of wild roses looked like garlands on the walls; and for a 
bath he could have the clear, fresh water of the brook; while the rushes bowed 
their heads to him, to wish him good morning and good evening. The moon, like 
a large lamp, hung high up in the blue ceiling, and he had no fear of its setting 


fire to his curtains. John slept here quite safely all night; and when he awoke, the 
sun was up, and all the little birds were singing round him, “Good morning, 
good morning. Are you not up yet?” 

It was Sunday, and the bells were ringing for church. As the people went in, 
John followed them; he heard God’s word, joined in singing the psalms, and 
listened to the preacher. It seemed to him just as if he were in his own church, 
where he had been christened, and had sung the psalms with his father. Out in 
the churchyard were several graves, and on some of them the grass had grown 
very high. John thought of his father’s grave, which he knew at last would look 
like these, as he was not there to weed and attend to it. Then he set to work, 
pulled up the high grass, raised the wooden crosses which had fallen down, and 
replaced the wreaths which had been blown away from their places by the wind, 
thinking all the time, “Perhaps some one is doing the same for my father’s grave, 
as I am not there to do it.” 

Outside the church door stood an old beggar, leaning on his crutch. John gave 
him his silver shillings, and then he continued his journey, feeling lighter and 
happier than ever. Towards evening, the weather became very stormy, and he 
hastened on as quickly as he could, to get shelter; but it was quite dark by the 
time he reached a little lonely church which stood on a hill. “I will go in here,” 
he said, “and sit down in a comer; for I am quite tired, and want rest.” 

So he went in, and seated himself; then he folded his hands, and offered up 
his evening prayer, and was soon fast asleep and dreaming, while the thunder 
rolled and the lightning flashed without. When he awoke, it was still night; but 
the storm had ceased, and the moon shone in upon him through the windows. 
Then he saw an open coffin standing in the centre of the church, which 
contained a dead man, waiting for burial. John was not at all timid; he had a 
good conscience, and he knew also that the dead can never injure any one. It is 
living wicked men who do harm to others. Two such wicked persons stood now 
by the dead man, who had been brought to the church to be buried. Their evil 
intentions were to throw the poor dead body outside the church door, and not 
leave him to rest in his coffin. 

“Why do you do this?” asked John, when he saw what they were going to do; 
“it is very wicked. Leave him to rest in peace, in Christ’s name.” 

“Nonsense,” replied the two dreadful men. “He has cheated us; he owed us 
money which he could not pay, and now he is dead we shall not get a penny; so 
we mean to have our revenge, and let him lie like a dog outside the church 
door.” 

“T have only fifty dollars,” said John, “it is all I possess in the world, but I 
will give it to you if you will promise me faithfully to leave the dead man in 


peace. I shall be able to get on without the money; I have strong and healthy 
limbs, and God will always help me.” 

“Why, of course,” said the horrid men, “if you will pay his debt we will both 
promise not to touch him. You may depend upon that;” and then they took the 
money he offered them, laughed at him for his good nature, and went their way. 

Then he laid the dead body back in the coffin, folded the hands, and took 
leave of it; and went away contentedly through the great forest. All around him 
he could see the prettiest little elves dancing in the moonlight, which shone 
through the trees. They were not disturbed by his appearance, for they knew he 
was good and harmless among men. They are wicked people only who can never 
obtain a glimpse of fairies. Some of them were not taller than the breadth of a 
finger, and they wore golden combs in their long, yellow hair. They were 
rocking themselves two together on the large dew-drops with which the leaves 
and the high grass were sprinkled. Sometimes the dew-drops would roll away, 
and then they fell down between the stems of the long grass, and caused a great 
deal of laughing and noise among the other little people. It was quite charming 
to watch them at play. Then they sang songs, and John remembered that he had 
learnt those pretty songs when he was a little boy. Large speckled spiders, with 
silver crowns on their heads, were employed to spin suspension bridges and 
palaces from one hedge to another, and when the tiny drops fell upon them, they 
glittered in the moonlight like shining glass. This continued till sunrise. Then the 
little elves crept into the flower-buds, and the wind seized the bridges and 
palaces, and fluttered them in the air like cobwebs. 

As John left the wood, a strong man’s voice called after him, “Hallo, 
comrade, where are you travelling?” 

“Into the wide world,” he replied; “I am only a poor lad, I have neither father 
nor mother, but God will help me.” 

“T am going into the wide world also,” replied the stranger; “shall we keep 
each other company?” 

“With all my heart,” he said, and so they went on together. Soon they began 
to like each other very much, for they were both good; but John found out that 
the stranger was much more clever than himself. He had travelled all over the 
world, and could describe almost everything. The sun was high in the heavens 
when they seated themselves under a large tree to eat their breakfast, and at the 
same moment an old woman came towards them. She was very old and almost 
bent double. She leaned upon a stick and carried on her back a bundle of 
firewood, which she had collected in the forest; her apron was tied round it, and 
John saw three great stems of fern and some willow twigs peeping out. Just as 
she came close up to them, her foot slipped and she fell to the ground screaming 


loudly; poor old woman, she had broken her leg! John proposed directly that 
they should carry the old woman home to her cottage; but the stranger opened 
his knapsack and took out a box, in which he said he had a salve that would 
quickly make her leg well and strong again, so that she would be able to walk 
home herself, as if her leg had never been broken. And all that he would ask in 
return was the three fern stems which she carried in her apron. 

“That is rather too high a price,” said the old woman, nodding her head quite 
strangely. She did not seem at all inclined to part with the fern stems. However, 
it was not very agreeable to lie there with a broken leg, so she gave them to him; 
and such was the power of the ointment, that no sooner had he rubbed her leg 
with it than the old mother rose up and walked even better than she had done 
before. But then this wonderful ointment could not be bought at a chemist’s. 

“What can you want with those three fern rods?” asked John of his fellow- 
traveller. 

“Oh, they will make capital brooms,” said he; “and I like them because I have 
strange whims sometimes.” Then they walked on together for a long distance. 

“How dark the sky is becoming,” said John; “and look at those thick, heavy 
clouds.” 

“Those are not clouds,” replied his fellow-traveller; “they are mountains — 
large lofty mountains — on the tops of which we should be above the clouds, in 
the pure, free air. Believe me, it is delightful to ascend so high, tomorrow we 
shall be there.” But the mountains were not so near as they appeared; they had to 
travel a whole day before they reached them, and pass through black forests and 
piles of rock as large as a town. The journey had been so fatiguing that John and 
his fellow-traveller stopped to rest at a roadside inn, so that they might gain 
strength for their journey on the morrow. In the large public room of the inn a 
great many persons were assembled to see a comedy performed by dolls. The 
showman had just erected his little theatre, and the people were sitting round the 
room to witness the performance. Right in front, in the very best place, sat a 
stout butcher, with a great bull-dog by his side who seemed very much inclined 
to bite. He sat staring with all his eyes, and so indeed did every one else in the 
room. And then the play began. It was a pretty piece, with a king and a queen in 
it, who sat on a beautiful throne, and had gold crowns on their heads. The trains 
to their dresses were very long, according to the fashion; while the prettiest of 
wooden dolls, with glass eyes and large mustaches, stood at the doors, and 
opened and shut them, that the fresh air might come into the room. It was a very 
pleasant play, not at all mournful; but just as the queen stood up and walked 
across the stage, the great bull-dog, who should have been held back by his 
master, made a spring forward, and caught the queen in the teeth by the slender 


wrist, so that it snapped in two. This was a very dreadful disaster. The poor man, 
who was exhibiting the dolls, was much annoyed, and quite sad about his queen; 
she was the prettiest doll he had, and the bull-dog had broken her head and 
shoulders off. But after all the people were gone away, the stranger, who came 
with John, said that he could soon set her to rights. And then he brought out his 
box and rubbed the doll with some of the salve with which he had cured the old 
woman when she broke her leg. As soon as this was done the doll’s back became 
quite right again; her head and shoulders were fixed on, and she could even 
move her limbs herself: there was now no occasion to pull the wires, for the doll 
acted just like a living creature, excepting that she could not speak. The man to 
whom the show belonged was quite delighted at having a doll who could dance 
of herself without being pulled by the wires; none of the other dolls could do 
this. 

During the night, when all the people at the inn were gone to bed, some one 
was heard to sigh so deeply and painfully, and the sighing continued for so long 
a time, that every one got up to see what could be the matter. The showman went 
at once to his little theatre and found that it proceeded from the dolls, who all lay 
on the floor sighing piteously, and staring with their glass eyes; they all wanted 
to be rubbed with the ointment, so that, like the queen, they might be able to 
move of themselves. The queen threw herself on her knees, took off her 
beautiful crown, and, holding it in her hand, cried, “Take this from me, but do 
rub my husband and his courtiers.” 

The poor man who owned the theatre could scarcely refrain from weeping; he 
was so sorry that he could not help them. Then he immediately spoke to John’s 
comrade, and promised him all the money he might receive at the next evening’s 
performance, if he would only rub the ointment on four or five of his dolls. But 
the fellow-traveller said he did not require anything in return, excepting the 
sword which the showman wore by his side. As soon as he received the sword he 
anointed six of the dolls with the ointment, and they were able immediately to 
dance so gracefully that all the living girls in the room could not help joining in 
the dance. The coachman danced with the cook, and the waiters with the 
chambermaids, and all the strangers joined; even the tongs and the fire-shovel 
made an attempt, but they fell down after the first jump. So after all it was a very 
merry night. The next morning John and his companion left the inn to continue 
their journey through the great pine-forests and over the high mountains. They 
arrived at last at such a great height that towns and villages lay beneath them, 
and the church steeples looked like little specks between the green trees. They 
could see for miles round, far away to places they had never visited, and John 
saw more of the beautiful world than he had ever known before. The sun shone 


brightly in the blue firmament above, and through the clear mountain air came 
the sound of the huntsman’s horn, and the soft, sweet notes brought tears into his 
eyes, and he could not help exclaiming, “How good and loving God is to give us 
all this beauty and loveliness in the world to make us happy!” 

His fellow-traveller stood by with folded hands, gazing on the dark wood and 
the towns bathed in the warm sunshine. At this moment there sounded over their 
heads sweet music. They looked up, and discovered a large white swan hovering 
in the air, and singing as never bird sang before. But the song soon became 
weaker and weaker, the bird’s head drooped, and he sunk slowly down, and lay 
dead at their feet. 

“Tt is a beautiful bird,” said the traveller, “and these large white wings are 
worth a great deal of money. I will take them with me. You see now that a sword 
will be very useful.” 

So he cut off the wings of the dead swan with one blow, and carried them 
away with him. 

They now continued their journey over the mountains for many miles, till 
they at length reached a large city, containing hundreds of towers, that shone in 
the sunshine like silver. In the midst of the city stood a splendid marble palace, 
roofed with pure red gold, in which dwelt the king. John and his companion 
would not go into the town immediately; so they stopped at an inn outside the 
town, to change their clothes; for they wished to appear respectable as they 
walked through the streets. The landlord told them that the king was a very good 
man, who never injured any one: but as to his daughter, “Heaven defend us!” 

She was indeed a wicked princess. She possessed beauty enough — nobody 
could be more elegant or prettier than she was; but what of that? for she was a 
wicked witch; and in consequence of her conduct many noble young princes had 
lost their lives. Any one was at liberty to make her an offer; were he a prince or a 
beggar, it mattered not to her. She would ask him to guess three things which she 
had just thought of, and if he succeed, he was to marry her, and be king over all 
the land when her father died; but if he could not guess these three things, then 
she ordered him to be hanged or to have his head cut off. The old king, her 
father, was very much grieved at her conduct, but he could not prevent her from 
being so wicked, because he once said he would have nothing more to do with 
her lovers; she might do as she pleased. Each prince who came and tried the 
three guesses, so that he might marry the princess, had been unable to find them 
out, and had been hanged or beheaded. They had all been warned in time, and 
might have left her alone, if they would. The old king became at last so 
distressed at all these dreadful circumstances, that for a whole day every year he 
and his soldiers knelt and prayed that the princess might become good; but she 


continued as wicked as ever. The old women who drank brandy would color it 
quite black before they drank it, to show how they mourned; and what more 
could they do? 

“What a horrible princess!” said John; “she ought to be well flogged. If I were 
the old king, I would have her punished in some way.” 

Just then they heard the people outside shouting, “Hurrah!” and, looking out, 
they saw the princess passing by; and she was really so beautiful that everybody 
forgot her wickedness, and shouted “Hurrah!” Twelve lovely maidens in white 
silk dresses, holding golden tulips in their hands, rode by her side on coal-black 
horses. The princess herself had a snow-white steed, decked with diamonds and 
rubies. Her dress was of cloth of gold, and the whip she held in her hand looked 
like a sunbeam. The golden crown on her head glittered like the stars of heaven, 
and her mantle was formed of thousands of butterflies’ wings sewn together. Yet 
she herself was more beautiful than all. 

When John saw her, his face became as red as a drop of blood, and he could 
scarcely utter a word. The princess looked exactly like the beautiful lady with 
the golden crown, of whom he had dreamed on the night his father died. She 
appeared to him so lovely that he could not help loving her. 

“Tt could not be true,” he thought, “that she was really a wicked witch, who 
ordered people to be hanged or beheaded, if they could not guess her thoughts. 
Every one has permission to go and ask her hand, even the poorest beggar. I 
shall pay a visit to the palace,” he said; “I must go, for I cannot help myself.” 

Then they all advised him not to attempt it; for he would be sure to share the 
same fate as the rest. His fellow-traveller also tried to persuade him against it; 
but John seemed quite sure of success. He brushed his shoes and his coat, 
washed his face and his hands, combed his soft flaxen hair, and then went out 
alone into the town, and walked to the palace. 

“Come in,” said the king, as John knocked at the door. John opened it, and the 
old king, in a dressing gown and embroidered slippers, came towards him. He 
had the crown on his head, carried his sceptre in one hand, and the orb in the 
other. “Wait a bit,” said he, and he placed the orb under his arm, so that he could 
offer the other hand to John; but when he found that John was another suitor, he 
began to weep so violently, that both the sceptre and the orb fell to the floor, and 
he was obliged to wipe his eyes with his dressing gown. Poor old king! “Let her 
alone,” he said; “you will fare as badly as all the others. Come, I will show you.” 
Then he led him out into the princess’s pleasure gardens, and there he saw a 
frightful sight. On every tree hung three or four king’s sons who had wooed the 
princess, but had not been able to guess the riddles she gave them. Their 
skeletons rattled in every breeze, so that the terrified birds never dared to venture 


into the garden. All the flowers were supported by human bones instead of 
sticks, and human skulls in the flower-pots grinned horribly. It was really a 
doleful garden for a princess. “Do you see all this?” said the old king; “your fate 
will be the same as those who are here, therefore do not attempt it. You really 
make me very unhappy, — I take these things to heart so very much.” 

John kissed the good old king’s hand, and said he was sure it would be all 
right, for he was quite enchanted with the beautiful princess. Then the princess 
herself came riding into the palace yard with all her ladies, and he wished her 
“Good morning.” She looked wonderfully fair and lovely when she offered her 
hand to John, and he loved her more than ever. How could she be a wicked 
witch, as all the people asserted? He accompanied her into the hall, and the little 
pages offered them gingerbread nuts and sweetmeats, but the old king was so 
unhappy he could eat nothing, and besides, gingerbread nuts were too hard for 
him. It was decided that John should come to the palace the next day, when the 
judges and the whole of the counsellors would be present, to try if he could 
guess the first riddle. If he succeeded, he would have to come a second time; but 
if not, he would lose his life, — and no one had ever been able to guess even 
one. However, John was not at all anxious about the result of his trial; on the 
contrary, he was very merry. He thought only of the beautiful princess, and 
believed that in some way he should have help, but how he knew not, and did 
not like to think about it; so he danced along the high-road as he went back to 
the inn, where he had left his fellow-traveller waiting for him. John could not 
refrain from telling him how gracious the princess had been, and how beautiful 
she looked. He longed for the next day so much, that he might go to the palace 
and try his luck at guessing the riddles. But his comrade shook his head, and 
looked very mournful. “I do so wish you to do well,” said he; “we might have 
continued together much longer, and now I am likely to lose you; you poor dear 
John! I could shed tears, but I will not make you unhappy on the last night we 
may be together. We will be merry, really merry this evening; to-morrow, after 
you are gone, shall be able to weep undisturbed.” 

It was very quickly known among the inhabitants of the town that another 
suitor had arrived for the princess, and there was great sorrow in consequence. 
The theatre remained closed, the women who sold sweetmeats tied crape round 
the sugar-sticks, and the king and the priests were on their knees in the church. 
There was a great lamentation, for no one expected John to succeed better than 
those who had been suitors before. 

In the evening John’s comrade prepared a large bowl of punch, and said, 
“Now let us be merry, and drink to the health of the princess.” But after drinking 
two glasses, John became so sleepy, that he could not keep his eyes open, and 


fell fast asleep. Then his fellow-traveller lifted him gently out of his chair, and 
laid him on the bed; and as soon as it was quite dark, he took the two large wings 
which he had cut from the dead swan, and tied them firmly to his own shoulders. 
Then he put into his pocket the largest of the three rods which he had obtained 
from the old woman who had fallen and broken her leg. After this he opened the 
window, and flew away over the town, straight towards the palace, and seated 
himself in a corner, under the window which looked into the bedroom of the 
princess. 

The town was perfectly still when the clocks struck a quarter to twelve. 
Presently the window opened, and the princess, who had large black wings to 
her shoulders, and a long white mantle, flew away over the city towards a high 
mountain. The fellow-traveller, who had made himself invisible, so that she 
could not possibly see him, flew after her through the air, and whipped the 
princess with his rod, so that the blood came whenever he struck her. Ah, it was 
a strange flight through the air! The wind caught her mantle, so that it spread out 
on all sides, like the large sail of a ship, and the moon shone through it. “How it 
hails, to be sure!” said the princess, at each blow she received from the rod; and 
it served her right to be whipped. 

At last she reached the side of the mountain, and knocked. The mountain 
opened with a noise like the roll of thunder, and the princess went in. The 
traveller followed her; no one could see him, as he had made himself invisible. 
They went through a long, wide passage. A thousand gleaming spiders ran here 
and there on the walls, causing them to glitter as if they were illuminated with 
fire. They next entered a large hall built of silver and gold. Large red and blue 
flowers shone on the walls, looking like sunflowers in size, but no one could 
dare to pluck them, for the stems were hideous poisonous snakes, and the 
flowers were flames of fire, darting out of their jaws. Shining glow-worms 
covered the ceiling, and sky-blue bats flapped their transparent wings. 
Altogether the place had a frightful appearance. In the middle of the floor stood 
a throne supported by four skeleton horses, whose harness had been made by 
fiery-red spiders. The throne itself was made of milk-white glass, and the 
cushions were little black mice, each biting the other’s tail. Over it hung a 
canopy of rose-colored spider’s webs, spotted with the prettiest little green flies, 
which sparkled like precious stones. On the throne sat an old magician with a 
crown on his ugly head, and a sceptre in his hand. He kissed the princess on the 
forehead, seated her by his side on the splendid throne, and then the music 
commenced. Great black grasshoppers played the mouth organ, and the owl 
struck herself on the body instead of a drum. It was altogether a ridiculous 
concert. Little black goblins with false lights in their caps danced about the hall; 


but no one could see the traveller, and he had placed himself just behind the 
throne where he could see and hear everything. The courtiers who came in 
afterwards looked noble and grand; but any one with common sense could see 
what they really were, only broomsticks, with cabbages for heads. The magician 
had given them life, and dressed them in embroidered robes. It answered very 
well, as they were only wanted for show. After there had been a little dancing, 
the princess told the magician that she had a new suitor, and asked him what she 
could think of for the suitor to guess when he came to the castle the next 
morning. 

“Listen to what I say,” said the magician, “you must choose something very 
easy, he is less likely to guess it then. Think of one of your shoes, he will never 
imagine it is that. Then cut his head off; and mind you do not forget to bring his 
eyes with you to-morrow night, that I may eat them.” 

The princess curtsied low, and said she would not forget the eyes. 

The magician then opened the mountain and she flew home again, but the 
traveller followed and flogged her so much with the rod, that she sighed quite 
deeply about the heavy hail-storm, and made as much haste as she could to get 
back to her bedroom through the window. The traveller then returned to the inn 
where John still slept, took off his wings and laid down on the bed, for he was 
very tired. Early in the morning John awoke, and when his fellow-traveller got 
up, he said that he had a very wonderful dream about the princess and her shoe, 
he therefore advised John to ask her if she had not thought of her shoe. Of course 
the traveller knew this from what the magician in the mountain had said. 

“T may as well say that as anything,” said John. “Perhaps your dream may 
come true; still I will say farewell, for if I guess wrong I shall never see you 
again.” 

Then they embraced each other, and John went into the town and walked to 
the palace. The great hall was full of people, and the judges sat in arm-chairs, 
with eider-down cushions to rest their heads upon, because they had so much to 
think of. The old king stood near, wiping his eyes with his white pocket- 
handkerchief. When the princess entered, she looked even more beautiful than 
she had appeared the day before, and greeted every one present most gracefully; 
but to John she gave her hand, and said, “Good morning to you.” 

Now came the time for John to guess what she was thinking of; and oh, how 
kindly she looked at him as she spoke. But when he uttered the single word shoe, 
she turned as pale as a ghost; all her wisdom could not help her, for he had 
guessed rightly. Oh, how pleased the old king was! It was quite amusing to see 
how he capered about. All the people clapped their hands, both on his account 
and John’s, who had guessed rightly the first time. His fellow-traveller was glad 


also, when he heard how successful John had been. But John folded his hands, 
and thanked God, who, he felt quite sure, would help him again; and he knew he 
had to guess twice more. The evening passed pleasantly like the one preceding. 
While John slept, his companion flew behind the princess to the mountain, and 
flogged her even harder than before; this time he had taken two rods with him. 
No one saw him go in with her, and he heard all that was said. The princess this 
time was to think of a glove, and he told John as if he had again heard it in a 
dream. The next day, therefore, he was able to guess correctly the second time, 
and it caused great rejoicing at the palace. The whole court jumped about as they 
had seen the king do the day before, but the princess lay on the sofa, and would 
not say a single word. All now depended upon John. If he only guessed rightly 
the third time, he would marry the princess, and reign over the kingdom after the 
death of the old king: but if he failed, he would lose his life, and the magician 
would have his beautiful blue eyes. That evening John said his prayers and went 
to bed very early, and soon fell asleep calmly. But his companion tied on his 
wings to his shoulders, took three rods, and, with his sword at his side, flew to 
the palace. It was a very dark night, and so stormy that the tiles flew from the 
roofs of the houses, and the trees in the garden upon which the skeletons hung 
bent themselves like reeds before the wind. The lightning flashed, and the 
thunder rolled in one long-continued peal all night. The window of the castle 
opened, and the princess flew out. She was pale as death, but she laughed at the 
storm as if it were not bad enough. Her white mantle fluttered in the wind like a 
large sail, and the traveller flogged her with the three rods till the blood trickled 
down, and at last she could scarcely fly; she contrived, however, to reach the 
mountain. “What a hail-storm!” she said, as she entered; “I have never been out 
in such weather as this.” 

“Yes, there may be too much of a good thing sometimes,” said the magician. 

Then the princess told him that John had guessed rightly the second time, and 
if he succeeded the next morning, he would win, and she could never come to 
the mountain again, or practice magic as she had done, and therefore she was 
quite unhappy. “I will find out something for you to think of which he will never 
guess, unless he is a greater conjuror than myself. But now let us be merry.” 

Then he took the princess by both hands, and they danced with all the little 
goblins and Jack-o’-lanterns in the room. The red spiders sprang here and there 
on the walls quite as merrily, and the flowers of fire appeared as if they were 
throwing out sparks. The owl beat the drum, the crickets whistled and the 
grasshoppers played the mouth-organ. It was a very ridiculous ball. After they 
had danced enough, the princess was obliged to go home, for fear she should be 
missed at the palace. The magician offered to go with her, that they might be 


company to each other on the way. Then they flew away through the bad 
weather, and the traveller followed them, and broke his three rods across their 
shoulders. The magician had never been out in such a hail-storm as this. Just by 
the palace the magician stopped to wish the princess farewell, and to whisper in 
her ear, “To-morrow think of my head.” 

But the traveller heard it, and just as the princess slipped through the window 
into her bedroom, and the magician turned round to fly back to the mountain, he 
seized him by the long black beard, and with his sabre cut off the wicked 
conjuror’s head just behind the shoulders, so that he could not even see who it 
was. He threw the body into the sea to the fishes, and after dipping the head into 
the water, he tied it up in a silk handkerchief, took it with him to the inn, and 
then went to bed. The next morning he gave John the handkerchief, and told him 
not to untie it till the princess asked him what she was thinking of. There were so 
many people in the great hall of the palace that they stood as thick as radishes 
tied together in a bundle. The council sat in their arm-chairs with the white 
cushions. The old king wore new robes, and the golden crown and sceptre had 
been polished up so that he looked quite smart. But the princess was very pale, 
and wore a black dress as if she were going to a funeral. 

“What have I thought of?” asked the princess, of John. He immediately untied 
the handkerchief, and was himself quite frightened when he saw the head of the 
ugly magician. Every one shuddered, for it was terrible to look at; but the 
princess sat like a statue, and could not utter a single word. At length she rose 
and gave John her hand, for he had guessed rightly. 

She looked at no one, but sighed deeply, and said, “You are my master now; 
this evening our marriage must take place.” 

“T am very pleased to hear it,” said the old king. “It is just what I wish.” 

Then all the people shouted “Hurrah.” The band played music in the streets, 
the bells rang, and the cake-women took the black crape off the sugar-sticks. 
There was universal joy. Three oxen, stuffed with ducks and chickens, were 
roasted whole in the market-place, where every one might help himself to a 
slice. The fountains spouted forth the most delicious wine, and whoever bought a 
penny loaf at the baker’s received six large buns, full of raisins, as a present. In 
the evening the whole town was illuminated. The soldiers fired off cannons, and 
the boys let off crackers. There was eating and drinking, dancing and jumping 
everywhere. In the palace, the high-born gentlemen and beautiful ladies danced 
with each other, and they could be heard at a great distance singing the following 
song: — 


“Here are maidens, young and fair, 


Dancing in the summer air; 

Like two spinning-wheels at play, 
Pretty maidens dance away — 

Dance the spring and summer through 
Till the sole falls from your shoe.” 


But the princess was still a witch, and she could not love John. His fellow- 
traveller had thought of that, so he gave John three feathers out of the swan’s 
wings, and a little bottle with a few drops in it. He told him to place a large bath 
full of water by the princess’s bed, and put the feathers and the drops into it. 
Then, at the moment she was about to get into bed, he must give her a little push, 
so that she might fall into the water, and then dip her three times. This would 
destroy the power of the magician, and she would love him very much. John did 
all that his companion told him to do. The princess shrieked aloud when he 
dipped her under the water the first time, and struggled under his hands in the 
form of a great black swan with fiery eyes. As she rose the second time from the 
water, the swan had become white, with a black ring round its neck. John 
allowed the water to close once more over the bird, and at the same time it 
changed into a most beautiful princess. She was more lovely even than before, 
and thanked him, while her eyes sparkled with tears, for having broken the spell 
of the magician. The next day, the king came with the whole court to offer their 
congratulations, and stayed till quite late. Last of all came the travelling 
companion; he had his staff in his hand and his knapsack on his back. John 
kissed him many times and told him he must not go, he must remain with him, 
for he was the cause of all his good fortune. But the traveller shook his head, and 
said gently and kindly, “No: my time is up now; I have only paid my debt to 
you. Do you remember the dead man whom the bad people wished to throw out 
of his coffin? You gave all you possessed that he might rest in his grave; I am 
that man.” As he said this, he vanished. 

The wedding festivities lasted a whole month. John and his princess loved 
each other dearly, and the old king lived to see many a happy day, when he took 
their little children on his knees and let them play with his sceptre. And John 
became king over the whole country. 


This Fable Is Intended for You, 1836 


Wise men of ancient times ingeniously discovered how to tell people the truth 
without being blunt to their faces. You see, they held a magic mirror before the 
people, in which all sorts of animals and various wondrous things appeared, 
producing amusing as well as instructive pictures. They called these fables, and 
whatever wise or foolish deeds the animals performed, the people were to 
imagine themselves in their places and thereby think, “This fable is intended for 
you!” In this way no one’s feelings were hurt. Let us give you an example. 

There were two high mountains, and at the top of each stood a castle. In the 
valley below ran a hungry dog, sniffing along the ground as if in search of mice 
or quail. Suddenly a trumpet sounded from one of the castles, to announce that 
mealtime was approaching. The dog immediately started running up the 
mountain, hoping to get his share; but when he was halfway up, the trumpeter 
ceased blowing, and a trumpet from the other castle commenced. “Up here,” 
thought the dog, “they will have finished eating before I arrive, but over there 
they are just getting ready to eat.” So he ran down, and up the other mountain. 
But now the first trumpet started again, while the second stopped. The dog ran 
down again, and up again; and this he continued until both trumpets stopped 
blowing, and the meals were over in both castles. 

Now guess what the wise men of ancient times would have said about this 
fable, and who the fool could be who runs himself ragged without gaining 
anything, either here or there? 


The Talisman, 1836 


A Prince and a Princess were still celebrating their honeymoon. They were 
extremely happy; only one thought disturbed them, and that was how to retain 
their present happiness. For that reason they wished to own a talisman with 
which to protect themselves against any unhappiness in their marriage. 

Now, they had often been told about a man who lived out in the forest, 
acclaimed by everybody for his wisdom and known for his good advice in every 
need and difficulty. So the Prince and Princess called upon him and told him 
about their heart’s desire. After the wise man had listened to them he said, 
“Travel through every country in the world, and wherever you meet a 
completely happily married couple, ask them for a small piece of the linen they 
wear close to the body, and when you receive this, you must always carry it on 
you. That is a sure remedy!” 

The Prince and the Princess rode forth, and on their way they soon heard of a 
knight and his wife who were said to be living the most happily married life. 
They went to the knight’s castle and asked him and his wife if their marriage 
was truly as happy as was rumored. 

“Yes, of course,” was the answer, “with the one exception that we have no 
children!” 

Here then the talisman was not to be found, and the Prince and Princess 
continued their journey in search of the completely happily married couple. 

As they traveled on, they came to a country where they heard of an honest 
citizen who lived in perfect unity and happiness with his wife. So to him they 
went, and asked if he really was as happily married as people said. 

“Yes, I am,” answered the man. “My wife and I live in perfect harmony; if 
only we didn’t have so many children, for they give us a lot of worries and 
sorrows!” 

So neither with him was the talisman to be found, and the Prince and the 
Princess continued their journey through the country, always inquiring about 
happily married couples; but none presented themselves. 

One day, as they rode along fields and meadows, they noticed a shepherd 
close by the road, cheerfully playing his flute. Just then a woman carrying a 
child in her arm, and holding a little boy by the hand, walked towards him. As 
soon as the shepherd saw her, he greeted her and took the little child, whom he 
kissed and caressed. The shepherd’s dog ran to the boy, licked his little hand, 
and barked and jumped with joy. In the meantime the woman arranged a meal 


she had brought along, and then said, “Father, come and eat now!” The man sat 
down and took of the food, but the first bite he gave to the little boy, and the 
second he divided between the boy and the dog. All this was observed by the 
Prince and the Princess, who walked closer, and spoke to them, saying, “You 
must be a truly happily married couple.” 

“Yes, that we are,” said the man. “God be praised; no prince or princess could 
be happier than we are!” 

“Now listen then,” said the Prince. “Do us a favor, and you shall never regret 
it. Give us a small piece of the linen garment you wear close to your body!” 

As he spoke, the shepherd and his wife looked strangely at each other, and 
finally he said, “God knows we would be only too happy to give you not only a 
small piece, but the whole shirt, or undergarment, if we only had them, but we 
own not as much as a rag!” 

So the Prince and the Princess journeyed on, their mission unaccomplished. 
Finally, their unsuccessful roaming discouraged them, and they decided to return 
home. As they passed the wise man’s hut, they stopped by, related all their travel 
experiences, and reproached him for giving them such poor advice. 

At that the wise man smiled and said, “Has your trip really been all in vain? 
Are you not returning richer in knowledge?” 

“Yes,” answered the Prince, “I have gained this knowledge, that contentment 
is a rare gift on this earth.” 

“And I have learned,” said the Princess, “that to be contented, one needs 
nothing more than simply - to be contented!” 

Whereupon the Prince took the Princess’ hand; they looked at each other with 
an expression of deepest love. And the wise man blessed them and said, “In your 
own hearts you have found the true talisman! Guard it carefully, and the evil 
spirit of discontentment shall never in all eternity have any power over you!” 


God Can Never Die, 1836 


It was a Sunday morning. The sun shone brightly and warmly into the room, as 
the air, mild and refreshing, flowed through the open window. And out under 
God’s blue heaven, where fields and meadows were covered with greens and 
flowers, all the little birds rejoiced. While joy and contentment were everywhere 
outside, in the house lived sorrow and misery. Even the wife, who otherwise 
always was in good spirits, sat that morning at the breakfast table with a 
downcast expression; finally she arose, without having touched a bite of her 
food, dried her eyes, and walked toward the door. 

It really seemed as if there were a curse hanging over this house. The cost of 
living was high, the food supply low; taxes had become heavier and heavier; 
year after year the household belongings had depreciated more and more, and 
now at last there was nothing to look forward to but poverty and misery. For a 
long time all this had depressed the husband, who always had been a hard- 
working and law-abiding citizen; now the thought of the future filled him with 
despair; yes, many times he even threatened to end his miserable and hopeless 
existence. Neither the comforting words of his good-humored wife nor the 
worldly or spiritual counsel of his friends had helped him; these had only made 
him more silent and sorrowful. It is easy to understand that his poor wife finally 
should lose her courage, too. However, there was quite another reason for her 
sadness, which we soon shall hear. 

When the husband saw that his wife also grieved and wanted to leave the 
room, he stopped her and said, “I won’t let you go until you have told me what is 
wrong with you!” 

After a moment of silence, she sighed and said, “Oh, my dear husband, I 
dreamed last night that God was dead, and that all the angels followed Him to 
His grave!” 

“How can you believe or think such foolish stuff!” answered the husband. 
“You know, of course, that God can never die!” 

The good wife’s face sparkled with happiness, and as she affectionately 
squeezed both her husband’s hands, she exclaimed, “Then our dear God is still 
alive!” 

“Why, of course,” said the husband. “How could you ever doubt it!” 

Then she embraced him, and looked at him with loving eyes, expressing 
confidence, peace, and happiness, as she said, “But, my dear husband, if God is 
still alive, why do we not believe and trust in Him! He has counted every hair on 


our heads; not a single one is lost without His knowledge. He clothes the lilies in 
the field; He feeds the sparrows and the ravens.” 

It was as if a veil lifted from his eyes and as if a heavy load fell from his heart 
when she spoke these words. He smiled for the first time in a long while, and 
thanked his dear, pious wife for the trick she had played on him, through which 
she had revived his belief in God and restored his trust. And in the room the sun 
shone even more friendly on the happy people’s faces; a gentle breeze caressed 
their smiling cheeks, and the birds sang even louder their heartfelt thanks to 
God. 


The Little Mermaid, 1836 


Far out in the ocean, where the water is as blue as the prettiest cornflower, and 
as clear as crystal, it is very, very deep; so deep, indeed, that no cable could 
fathom it: many church steeples, piled one upon another, would not reach from 
the ground beneath to the surface of the water above. There dwell the Sea King 
and his subjects. We must not imagine that there is nothing at the bottom of the 
sea but bare yellow sand. No, indeed; the most singular flowers and plants grow 
there; the leaves and stems of which are so pliant, that the slightest agitation of 
the water causes them to stir as if they had life. Fishes, both large and small, 
glide between the branches, as birds fly among the trees here upon land. In the 
deepest spot of all, stands the castle of the Sea King. Its walls are built of coral, 
and the long, gothic windows are of the clearest amber. The roof is formed of 
shells, that open and close as the water flows over them. Their appearance is 
very beautiful, for in each lies a glittering pearl, which would be fit for the 
diadem of a queen. 





The Sea King had been a widower for many years, and his aged mother kept 
house for him. She was a very wise woman, and exceedingly proud of her high 
birth; on that account she wore twelve oysters on her tail; while others, also of 
high rank, were only allowed to wear six. She was, however, deserving of very 
great praise, especially for her care of the little sea-princesses, her grand- 
daughters. They were six beautiful children; but the youngest was the prettiest of 
them all; her skin was as clear and delicate as a rose-leaf, and her eyes as blue as 
the deepest sea; but, like all the others, she had no feet, and her body ended in a 
fish’s tail. All day long they played in the great halls of the castle, or among the 
living flowers that grew out of the walls. The large amber windows were open, 
and the fish swam in, just as the swallows fly into our houses when we open the 
windows, excepting that the fishes swam up to the princesses, ate out of their 
hands, and allowed themselves to be stroked. Outside the castle there was a 
beautiful garden, in which grew bright red and dark blue flowers, and blossoms 
like flames of fire; the fruit glittered like gold, and the leaves and stems waved to 
and fro continually. The earth itself was the finest sand, but blue as the flame of 


burming sulphur. Over everything lay a peculiar blue radiance, as if it were 
surrounded by the air from above, through which the blue sky shone, instead of 
the dark depths of the sea. In calm weather the sun could be seen, looking like a 
purple flower, with the light streaming from the calyx. Each of the young 
princesses had a little plot of ground in the garden, where she might dig and 
plant as she pleased. One arranged her flower-bed into the form of a whale; 
another thought it better to make hers like the figure of a little mermaid; but that 
of the youngest was round like the sun, and contained flowers as red as his rays 
at sunset. She was a strange child, quiet and thoughtful; and while her sisters 
would be delighted with the wonderful things which they obtained from the 
wrecks of vessels, she cared for nothing but her pretty red flowers, like the sun, 
excepting a beautiful marble statue. It was the representation of a handsome boy, 
carved out of pure white stone, which had fallen to the bottom of the sea from a 
wreck. She planted by the statue a rose-colored weeping willow. It grew 
splendidly, and very soon hung its fresh branches over the statue, almost down 
to the blue sands. The shadow had a violet tint, and waved to and fro like the 
branches; it seemed as if the crown of the tree and the root were at play, and 
trying to kiss each other. Nothing gave her so much pleasure as to hear about the 
world above the sea. She made her old grandmother tell her all she knew of the 
ships and of the towns, the people and the animals. To her it seemed most 
wonderful and beautiful to hear that the flowers of the land should have 
fragrance, and not those below the sea; that the trees of the forest should be 
green; and that the fishes among the trees could sing so sweetly, that it was quite 
a pleasure to hear them. Her grandmother called the little birds fishes, or she 
would not have understood her; for she had never seen birds. 

“When you have reached your fifteenth year,” said the grand-mother, “you 
will have permission to rise up out of the sea, to sit on the rocks in the 
moonlight, while the great ships are sailing by; and then you will see both forests 
and towns.” 

In the following year, one of the sisters would be fifteen: but as each was a 
year younger than the other, the youngest would have to wait five years before 
her turn came to rise up from the bottom of the ocean, and see the earth as we 
do. However, each promised to tell the others what she saw on her first visit, and 
what she thought the most beautiful; for their grandmother could not tell them 
enough; there were so many things on which they wanted information. None of 
them longed so much for her turn to come as the youngest, she who had the 
longest time to wait, and who was so quiet and thoughtful. Many nights she 
stood by the open window, looking up through the dark blue water, and 
watching the fish as they splashed about with their fins and tails. She could see 


the moon and stars shining faintly; but through the water they looked larger than 
they do to our eyes. When something like a black cloud passed between her and 
them, she knew that it was either a whale swimming over her head, or a ship full 
of human beings, who never imagined that a pretty little mermaid was standing 
beneath them, holding out her white hands towards the keel of their ship. 

As soon as the eldest was fifteen, she was allowed to rise to the surface of the 
ocean. When she came back, she had hundreds of things to talk about; but the 
most beautiful, she said, was to lie in the moonlight, on a sandbank, in the quiet 
sea, near the coast, and to gaze on a large town nearby, where the lights were 
twinkling like hundreds of stars; to listen to the sounds of the music, the noise of 
carriages, and the voices of human beings, and then to hear the merry bells peal 
out from the church steeples; and because she could not go near to all those 
wonderful things, she longed for them more than ever. Oh, did not the youngest 
sister listen eagerly to all these descriptions? and afterwards, when she stood at 
the open window looking up through the dark blue water, she thought of the 
great city, with all its bustle and noise, and even fancied she could hear the 
sound of the church bells, down in the depths of the sea. 

In another year the second sister received permission to rise to the surface of 
the water, and to swim about where she pleased. She rose just as the sun was 
setting, and this, she said, was the most beautiful sight of all. The whole sky 
looked like gold, while violet and rose-colored clouds, which she could not 
describe, floated over her; and, still more rapidly than the clouds, flew a large 
flock of wild swans towards the setting sun, looking like a long white veil across 
the sea. She also swam towards the sun; but it sunk into the waves, and the rosy 
tints faded from the clouds and from the sea. 





The third sister’s turn followed; she was the boldest of them all, and she 
swam up a broad river that emptied itself into the sea. On the banks she saw 
green hills covered with beautiful vines; palaces and castles peeped out from 
amid the proud trees of the forest; she heard the birds singing, and the rays of the 
sun were so powerful that she was obliged often to dive down under the water to 
cool her burning face. In a narrow creek she found a whole troop of little human 
children, quite naked, and sporting about in the water; she wanted to play with 
them, but they fled in a great fright; and then a little black animal came to the 
water; it was a dog, but she did not know that, for she had never before seen one. 
This animal barked at her so terribly that she became frightened, and rushed 
back to the open sea. But she said she should never forget the beautiful forest, 
the green hills, and the pretty little children who could swim in the water, 
although they had not fish’s tails. 

The fourth sister was more timid; she remained in the midst of the sea, but 
she said it was quite as beautiful there as nearer the land. She could see for so 
many miles around her, and the sky above looked like a bell of glass. She had 
seen the ships, but at such a great distance that they looked like sea-gulls. The 
dolphins sported in the waves, and the great whales spouted water from their 
nostrils till it seemed as if a hundred fountains were playing in every direction. 

The fifth sister’s birthday occurred in the winter; so when her turn came, she 
saw what the others had not seen the first time they went up. The sea looked 
quite green, and large icebergs were floating about, each like a pearl, she said, 
but larger and loftier than the churches built by men. They were of the most 
singular shapes, and glittered like diamonds. She had seated herself upon one of 
the largest, and let the wind play with her long hair, and she remarked that all the 
ships sailed by rapidly, and steered as far away as they could from the iceberg, 
as if they were afraid of it. Towards evening, as the sun went down, dark clouds 
covered the sky, the thunder rolled and the lightning flashed, and the red light 
glowed on the icebergs as they rocked and tossed on the heaving sea. On all the 
ships the sails were reefed with fear and trembling, while she sat calmly on the 
floating iceberg, watching the blue lightning, as it darted its forked flashes into 
the sea. 

When first the sisters had permission to rise to the surface, they were each 
delighted with the new and beautiful sights they saw; but now, as grown-up 
girls, they could go when they pleased, and they had become indifferent about it. 
They wished themselves back again in the water, and after a month had passed 
they said it was much more beautiful down below, and pleasanter to be at home. 
Yet often, in the evening hours, the five sisters would twine their arms round 
each other, and rise to the surface, in a row. They had more beautiful voices than 


any human being could have; and before the approach of a storm, and when they 
expected a ship would be lost, they swam before the vessel, and sang sweetly of 
the delights to be found in the depths of the sea, and begging the sailors not to 
fear if they sank to the bottom. But the sailors could not understand the song, 
they took it for the howling of the storm. And these things were never to be 
beautiful for them; for if the ship sank, the men were drowned, and their dead 
bodies alone reached the palace of the Sea King. 

When the sisters rose, arm-in-arm, through the water in this way, their 
youngest sister would stand quite alone, looking after them, ready to cry, only 
that the mermaids have no tears, and therefore they suffer more. “Oh, were I but 
fifteen years old,” said she: “I know that I shall love the world up there, and all 
the people who live in it.” 

At last she reached her fifteenth year. “Well, now, you are grown up,” said 
the old dowager, her grandmother; “so you must let me adorn you like your 
other sisters;” and she placed a wreath of white lilies in her hair, and every 
flower leaf was half a pearl. Then the old lady ordered eight great oysters to 
attach themselves to the tail of the princess to show her high rank. 

“But they hurt me so,” said the little mermaid. 

“Pride must suffer pain,” replied the old lady. Oh, how gladly she would have 
shaken off all this grandeur, and laid aside the heavy wreath! The red flowers in 
her own garden would have suited her much better, but she could not help 
herself: so she said, “Farewell,” and rose as lightly as a bubble to the surface of 
the water. The sun had just set as she raised her head above the waves; but the 
clouds were tinted with crimson and gold, and through the glimmering twilight 
beamed the evening star in all its beauty. The sea was calm, and the air mild and 
fresh. A large ship, with three masts, lay becalmed on the water, with only one 
sail set; for not a breeze stiffed, and the sailors sat idle on deck or amongst the 
rigging. There was music and song on board; and, as darkness came on, a 
hundred colored lanterns were lighted, as if the flags of all nations waved in the 
air. The little mermaid swam close to the cabin windows; and now and then, as 
the waves lifted her up, she could look in through clear glass window-panes, and 
see a number of well-dressed people within. Among them was a young prince, 
the most beautiful of all, with large black eyes; he was sixteen years of age, and 
his birthday was being kept with much rejoicing. The sailors were dancing on 
deck, but when the prince came out of the cabin, more than a hundred rockets 
rose in the air, making it as bright as day. The little mermaid was so startled that 
she dived under water; and when she again stretched out her head, it appeared as 
if all the stars of heaven were falling around her, she had never seen such 
fireworks before. Great suns spurted fire about, splendid fireflies flew into the 


blue air, and everything was reflected in the clear, calm sea beneath. The ship 
itself was so brightly illuminated that all the people, and even the smallest rope, 
could be distinctly and plainly seen. And how handsome the young prince 
looked, as he pressed the hands of all present and smiled at them, while the 
music resounded through the clear night air. 

It was very late; yet the littke mermaid could not take her eyes from the ship, 
or from the beautiful prince. The colored lanterns had been extinguished, no 
more rockets rose in the air, and the cannon had ceased firing; but the sea 
became restless, and a moaning, grumbling sound could be heard beneath the 
waves: still the little mermaid remained by the cabin window, rocking up and 
down on the water, which enabled her to look in. After a while, the sails were 
quickly unfurled, and the noble ship continued her passage; but soon the waves 
rose higher, heavy clouds darkened the sky, and lightning appeared in the 
distance. A dreadful storm was approaching; once more the sails were reefed, 
and the great ship pursued her flying course over the raging sea. The waves rose 
mountains high, as if they would have overtopped the mast; but the ship dived 
like a swan between them, and then rose again on their lofty, foaming crests. To 
the little mermaid this appeared pleasant sport; not so to the sailors. At length the 
ship groaned and creaked; the thick planks gave way under the lashing of the sea 
as it broke over the deck; the mainmast snapped asunder like a reed; the ship lay 
over on her side; and the water rushed in. The little mermaid now perceived that 
the crew were in danger; even she herself was obliged to be careful to avoid the 
beams and planks of the wreck which lay scattered on the water. At one moment 
it was so pitch dark that she could not see a single object, but a flash of lightning 
revealed the whole scene; she could see every one who had been on board 
excepting the prince; when the ship parted, she had seen him sink into the deep 
waves, and she was glad, for she thought he would now be with her; and then 
she remembered that human beings could not live in the water, so that when he 
got down to her father’s palace he would be quite dead. But he must not die. So 
she swam about among the beams and planks which strewed the surface of the 
sea, forgetting that they could crush her to pieces. Then she dived deeply under 
the dark waters, rising and falling with the waves, till at length she managed to 
reach the young prince, who was fast losing the power of swimming in that 
stormy sea. His limbs were failing him, his beautiful eyes were closed, and he 
would have died had not the little mermaid come to his assistance. She held his 
head above the water, and let the waves drift them where they would. 

In the morning the storm had ceased; but of the ship not a single fragment 
could be seen. The sun rose up red and glowing from the water, and its beams 
brought back the hue of health to the prince’s cheeks; but his eyes remained 


closed. The mermaid kissed his high, smooth forehead, and stroked back his wet 
hair; he seemed to her like the marble statue in her little garden, and she kissed 
him again, and wished that he might live. Presently they came in sight of land; 
she saw lofty blue mountains, on which the white snow rested as if a flock of 
swans were lying upon them. Near the coast were beautiful green forests, and 
close by stood a large building, whether a church or a convent she could not tell. 
Orange and citron trees grew in the garden, and before the door stood lofty 
palms. The sea here formed a little bay, in which the water was quite still, but 
very deep; so she swam with the handsome prince to the beach, which was 
covered with fine, white sand, and there she laid him in the warm sunshine, 
taking care to raise his head higher than his body. Then bells sounded in the 
large white building, and a number of young girls came into the garden. The 
little mermaid swam out farther from the shore and placed herself between some 
high rocks that rose out of the water; then she covered her head and neck with 
the foam of the sea so that her little face might not be seen, and watched to see 
what would become of the poor prince. She did not wait long before she saw a 
young girl approach the spot where he lay. She seemed frightened at first, but 
only for a moment; then she fetched a number of people, and the mermaid saw 
that the prince came to life again, and smiled upon those who stood round him. 
But to her he sent no smile; he knew not that she had saved him. This made her 
very unhappy, and when he was led away into the great building, she dived 
down sorrowfully into the water, and returned to her father’s castle. She had 
always been silent and thoughtful, and now she was more so than ever. Her 
sisters asked her what she had seen during her first visit to the surface of the 
water; but she would tell them nothing. Many an evening and morning did she 
rise to the place where she had left the prince. She saw the fruits in the garden 
ripen till they were gathered, the snow on the tops of the mountains melt away; 
but she never saw the prince, and therefore she returned home, always more 
sorrowful than before. It was her only comfort to sit in her own little garden, and 
fling her arm round the beautiful marble statue which was like the prince; but 
she gave up tending her flowers, and they grew in wild confusion over the paths, 
twining their long leaves and stems round the branches of the trees, so that the 
whole place became dark and gloomy. At length she could bear it no longer, and 
told one of her sisters all about it. Then the others heard the secret, and very soon 
it became known to two mermaids whose intimate friend happened to know who 
the prince was. She had also seen the festival on board ship, and she told them 
where the prince came from, and where his palace stood. 

“Come, little sister,” said the other princesses; then they entwined their arms 
and rose up in a long row to the surface of the water, close by the spot where 


they knew the prince’s palace stood. It was built of bright yellow shining stone, 
with long flights of marble steps, one of which reached quite down to the sea. 
Splendid gilded cupolas rose over the roof, and between the pillars that 
surrounded the whole building stood life-like statues of marble. Through the 
clear crystal of the lofty windows could be seen noble rooms, with costly silk 
curtains and hangings of tapestry; while the walls were covered with beautiful 
paintings which were a pleasure to look at. In the centre of the largest saloon a 
fountain threw its sparkling jets high up into the glass cupola of the ceiling, 
through which the sun shone down upon the water and upon the beautiful plants 
growing round the basin of the fountain. Now that she knew where he lived, she 
spent many an evening and many a night on the water near the palace. She 
would swim much nearer the shore than any of the others ventured to do; indeed 
once she went quite up the narrow channel under the marble balcony, which 
threw a broad shadow on the water. Here she would sit and watch the young 
prince, who thought himself quite alone in the bright moonlight. She saw him 
many times of an evening sailing in a pleasant boat, with music playing and 
flags waving. She peeped out from among the green rushes, and if the wind 
caught her long silvery-white veil, those who saw it believed it to be a swan, 
spreading out its wings. On many a night, too, when the fishermen, with their 
torches, were out at sea, she heard them relate so many good things about the 
doings of the young prince, that she was glad she had saved his life when he had 
been tossed about half-dead on the waves. And she remembered that his head 
had rested on her bosom, and how heartily she had kissed him; but he knew 
nothing of all this, and could not even dream of her. She grew more and more 
fond of human beings, and wished more and more to be able to wander about 
with those whose world seemed to be so much larger than her own. They could 
fly over the sea in ships, and mount the high hills which were far above the 
clouds; and the lands they possessed, their woods and their fields, stretched far 
away beyond the reach of her sight. There was so much that she wished to know, 
and her sisters were unable to answer all her questions. Then she applied to her 
old grandmother, who knew all about the upper world, which she very rightly 
called the lands above the sea. 

“Tf human beings are not drowned,” asked the little mermaid, “can they live 
forever? do they never die as we do here in the sea?” 

“Yes,” replied the old lady, “they must also die, and their term of life is even 
shorter than ours. We sometimes live to three hundred years, but when we cease 
to exist here we only become the foam on the surface of the water, and we have 
not even a grave down here of those we love. We have not immortal souls, we 
shall never live again; but, like the green sea-weed, when once it has been cut 


off, we can never flourish more. Human beings, on the contrary, have a soul 
which lives forever, lives after the body has been turned to dust. It rises up 
through the clear, pure air beyond the glittering stars. As we rise out of the 
water, and behold all the land of the earth, so do they rise to unknown and 
glorious regions which we shall never see.” 

“Why have not we an immortal soul?” asked the little mermaid mournfully; 
“T would give gladly all the hundreds of years that I have to live, to be a human 
being only for one day, and to have the hope of knowing the happiness of that 
glorious world above the stars.” 

“You must not think of that,” said the old woman; “we feel ourselves to be 
much happier and much better off than human beings.” 

“So I shall die,” said the little mermaid, “and as the foam of the sea I shall be 
driven about never again to hear the music of the waves, or to see the pretty 
flowers nor the red sun. Is there anything I can do to win an immortal soul?” 

“No,” said the old woman, “unless a man were to love you so much that you 
were more to him than his father or mother; and if all his thoughts and all his 
love were fixed upon you, and the priest placed his right hand in yours, and he 
promised to be true to you here and hereafter, then his soul would glide into your 
body and you would obtain a share in the future happiness of mankind. He 
would give a soul to you and retain his own as well; but this can never happen. 
Your fish’s tail, which amongst us is considered so beautiful, is thought on earth 
to be quite ugly; they do not know any better, and they think it necessary to have 
two stout props, which they call legs, in order to be handsome.” 

Then the little mermaid sighed, and looked sorrowfully at her fish’s tail. “Let 
us be happy,” said the old lady, “and dart and spring about during the three 
hundred years that we have to live, which is really quite long enough; after that 
we can rest ourselves all the better. This evening we are going to have a court 
ball.” 

It is one of those splendid sights which we can never see on earth. The walls 
and the ceiling of the large ball-room were of thick, but transparent crystal. May 
hundreds of colossal shells, some of a deep red, others of a grass green, stood on 
each side in rows, with blue fire in them, which lighted up the whole saloon, and 
shone through the walls, so that the sea was also illuminated. Innumerable 
fishes, great and small, swam past the crystal walls; on some of them the scales 
glowed with a purple brilliancy, and on others they shone like silver and gold. 
Through the halls flowed a broad stream, and in it danced the mermen and the 
mermaids to the music of their own sweet singing. No one on earth has such a 
lovely voice as theirs. The little mermaid sang more sweetly than them all. The 
whole court applauded her with hands and tails; and for a moment her heart felt 


quite gay, for she knew she had the loveliest voice of any on earth or in the sea. 
But she soon thought again of the world above her, for she could not forget the 
charming prince, nor her sorrow that she had not an immortal soul like his; 
therefore she crept away silently out of her father’s palace, and while everything 
within was gladness and song, she sat in her own little garden sorrowful and 
alone. Then she heard the bugle sounding through the water, and thought— “He 
is certainly sailing above, he on whom my wishes depend, and in whose hands I 
should like to place the happiness of my life. I will venture all for him, and to 
win an immortal soul, while my sisters are dancing in my father’s palace, I will 
go to the sea witch, of whom I have always been so much afraid, but she can 
give me counsel and help.” 

And then the little mermaid went out from her garden, and took the road to 
the foaming whirlpools, behind which the sorceress lived. She had never been 
that way before: neither flowers nor grass grew there; nothing but bare, gray, 
sandy ground stretched out to the whirlpool, where the water, like foaming mill- 
wheels, whirled round everything that it seized, and cast it into the fathomless 
deep. Through the midst of these crushing whirlpools the little mermaid was 
obliged to pass, to reach the dominions of the sea witch; and also for a long 
distance the only road lay right across a quantity of warm, bubbling mire, called 
by the witch her turfmoor. Beyond this stood her house, in the centre of a strange 
forest, in which all the trees and flowers were polypi, half animals and half 
plants; they looked like serpents with a hundred heads growing out of the 
ground. The branches were long slimy arms, with fingers like flexible worms, 
moving limb after limb from the root to the top. All that could be reached in the 
sea they seized upon, and held fast, so that it never escaped from their clutches. 
The little mermaid was so alarmed at what she saw, that she stood still, and her 
heart beat with fear, and she was very nearly turning back; but she thought of the 
prince, and of the human soul for which she longed, and her courage returned. 
She fastened her long flowing hair round her head, so that the polypi might not 
seize hold of it. She laid her hands together across her bosom, and then she 
darted forward as a fish shoots through the water, between the supple arms and 
fingers of the ugly polypi, which were stretched out on each side of her. She saw 
that each held in its grasp something it had seized with its numerous little arms, 
as if they were iron bands. The white skeletons of human beings who had 
perished at sea, and had sunk down into the deep waters, skeletons of land 
animals, oars, rudders, and chests of ships were lying tightly grasped by their 
clinging arms; even a little mermaid, whom they had caught and strangled; and 
this seemed the most shocking of all to the little princess. 


She now came to a space of marshy ground in the wood, where large, fat 
water-snakes were rolling in the mire, and showing their ugly, drab-colored 
bodies. In the midst of this spot stood a house, built with the bones of 
shipwrecked human beings. There sat the sea witch, allowing a toad to eat from 
her mouth, just as people sometimes feed a canary with a piece of sugar. She 
called the ugly water-snakes her little chickens, and allowed them to crawl all 
over her bosom. 

“T know what you want,” said the sea witch; “it is very stupid of you, but you 
shall have your way, and it will bring you to sorrow, my pretty princess. You 
want to get rid of your fish’s tail, and to have two supports instead of it, like 
human beings on earth, so that the young prince may fall in love with you, and 
that you may have an immortal soul.” And then the witch laughed so loud and 
disgustingly, that the toad and the snakes fell to the ground, and lay there 
wriggling about. “You are but just in time,” said the witch; “for after sunrise to- 
morrow I should not be able to help you till the end of another year. I will 
prepare a draught for you, with which you must swim to land tomorrow before 
sunrise, and sit down on the shore and drink it. Your tail will then disappear, and 
shrink up into what mankind calls legs, and you will feel great pain, as if a sword 
were passing through you. But all who see you will say that you are the prettiest 
little human being they ever saw. You will still have the same floating 
gracefulness of movement, and no dancer will ever tread so lightly; but at every 
step you take it will feel as if you were treading upon sharp knives, and that the 
blood must flow. If you will bear all this, I will help you.” 

“Yes, I will,” said the little princess in a trembling voice, as she thought of 
the prince and the immortal soul. 

“But think again,” said the witch; “for when once your shape has become like 
a human being, you can no more be a mermaid. You will never return through 
the water to your sisters, or to your father’s palace again; and if you do not win 
the love of the prince, so that he is willing to forget his father and mother for 
your sake, and to love you with his whole soul, and allow the priest to join your 
hands that you may be man and wife, then you will never have an immortal soul. 
The first morning after he marries another your heart will break, and you will 
become foam on the crest of the waves.” 

“T will do it,” said the little mermaid, and she became pale as death. 

“But I must be paid also,” said the witch, “and it is not a trifle that I ask. You 
have the sweetest voice of any who dwell here in the depths of the sea, and you 
believe that you will be able to charm the prince with it also, but this voice you 
must give to me; the best thing you possess will I have for the price of my 


draught. My own blood must be mixed with it, that it may be as sharp as a two- 
edged sword.” 

“But if you take away my voice,” said the littlke mermaid, “what is left for 
me?” 

“Your beautiful form, your graceful walk, and your expressive eyes; surely 
with these you can enchain a man’s heart. Well, have you lost your courage? Put 
out your little tongue that I may cut it off as my payment; then you shall have the 
powerful draught.” 

“Tt shall be,” said the little mermaid. 

Then the witch placed her cauldron on the fire, to prepare the magic draught. 

“Cleanliness is a good thing,” said she, scouring the vessel with snakes, 
which she had tied together in a large knot; then she pricked herself in the breast, 
and let the black blood drop into it. The steam that rose formed itself into such 
horrible shapes that no one could look at them without fear. Every moment the 
witch threw something else into the vessel, and when it began to boil, the sound 
was like the weeping of a crocodile. When at last the magic draught was ready, it 
looked like the clearest water. “There it is for you,” said the witch. Then she cut 
off the mermaid’s tongue, so that she became dumb, and would never again 
speak or sing. “If the polypi should seize hold of you as you return through the 
wood,” said the witch, “throw over them a few drops of the potion, and their 
fingers will be torn into a thousand pieces.” But the little mermaid had no 
occasion to do this, for the polypi sprang back in terror when they caught sight 
of the glittering draught, which shone in her hand like a twinkling star. 

So she passed quickly through the wood and the marsh, and between the 
rushing whirlpools. She saw that in her father’s palace the torches in the 
ballroom were extinguished, and all within asleep; but she did not venture to go 
in to them, for now she was dumb and going to leave them forever, she felt as if 
her heart would break. She stole into the garden, took a flower from the flower- 
beds of each of her sisters, kissed her hand a thousand times towards the palace, 
and then rose up through the dark blue waters. The sun had not risen when she 
came in sight of the prince’s palace, and approached the beautiful marble steps, 
but the moon shone clear and bright. Then the little mermaid drank the magic 
draught, and it seemed as if a two-edged sword went through her delicate body: 
she fell into a swoon, and lay like one dead. When the sun arose and shone over 
the sea, she recovered, and felt a sharp pain; but just before her stood the 
handsome young prince. He fixed his coal-black eyes upon her so earmestly that 
she cast down her own, and then became aware that her fish’s tail was gone, and 
that she had as pretty a pair of white legs and tiny feet as any little maiden could 
have; but she had no clothes, so she wrapped herself in her long, thick hair. The 


prince asked her who she was, and where she came from, and she looked at him 
mildly and sorrowfully with her deep blue eyes; but she could not speak. Every 
step she took was as the witch had said it would be, she felt as if treading upon 
the points of needles or sharp knives; but she bore it willingly, and stepped as 
lightly by the prince’s side as a soap-bubble, so that he and all who saw her 
wondered at her graceful-swaying movements. She was very soon arrayed in 
costly robes of silk and muslin, and was the most beautiful creature in the 
palace; but she was dumb, and could neither speak nor sing. 

Beautiful female slaves, dressed in silk and gold, stepped forward and sang 
before the prince and his royal parents: one sang better than all the others, and 
the prince clapped his hands and smiled at her. This was great sorrow to the little 
mermaid; she knew how much more sweetly she herself could sing once, and she 
thought, “Oh if he could only know that! I have given away my voice forever, to 
be with him.” 

The slaves next performed some pretty fairy-like dances, to the sound of 
beautiful music. Then the little mermaid raised her lovely white arms, stood on 
the tips of her toes, and glided over the floor, and danced as no one yet had been 
able to dance. At each moment her beauty became more revealed, and her 
expressive eyes appealed more directly to the heart than the songs of the slaves. 
Every one was enchanted, especially the prince, who called her his little 
foundling; and she danced again quite readily, to please him, though each time 
her foot touched the floor it seemed as if she trod on sharp knives. 
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The prince said she should remain with him always, and she received 
permission to sleep at his door, on a velvet cushion. He had a page’s dress made 
for her, that she might accompany him on horseback. They rode together through 
the sweet-scented woods, where the green boughs touched their shoulders, and 
the little birds sang among the fresh leaves. She climbed with the prince to the 
tops of high mountains; and although her tender feet bled so that even her steps 
were marked, she only laughed, and followed him till they could see the clouds 
beneath them looking like a flock of birds travelling to distant lands. While at 
the prince’s palace, and when all the household were asleep, she would go and 
sit on the broad marble steps; for it eased her burning feet to bathe them in the 
cold sea-water; and then she thought of all those below in the deep. 

Once during the night her sisters came up arm-in-arm, singing sorrowfully, as 
they floated on the water. She beckoned to them, and then they recognized her, 
and told her how she had grieved them. After that, they came to the same place 
every night; and once she saw in the distance her old grandmother, who had not 
been to the surface of the sea for many years, and the old Sea King, her father, 


with his crown on his head. They stretched out their hands towards her, but they 
did not venture so near the land as her sisters did. 

As the days passed, she loved the prince more fondly, and he loved her as he 
would love a little child, but it never came into his head to make her his wife; 
yet, unless he married her, she could not receive an immortal soul; and, on the 
morning after his marriage with another, she would dissolve into the foam of the 
Sea. 

“Do you not love me the best of them all?” the eyes of the little mermaid 
seemed to say, when he took her in his arms, and kissed her fair forehead. 

“Yes, you are dear to me,” said the prince; “for you have the best heart, and 
you are the most devoted to me; you are like a young maiden whom I once saw, 
but whom I shall never meet again. I was in a ship that was wrecked, and the 
waves cast me ashore near a holy temple, where several young maidens 
performed the service. The youngest of them found me on the shore, and saved 
my life. I saw her but twice, and she is the only one in the world whom I could 
love; but you are like her, and you have almost driven her image out of my mind. 
She belongs to the holy temple, and my good fortune has sent you to me instead 
of her; and we will never part.” 

“Ah, he knows not that it was I who saved his life,” thought the little 
mermaid. “I carried him over the sea to the wood where the temple stands: I sat 
beneath the foam, and watched till the human beings came to help him. I saw the 
pretty maiden that he loves better than he loves me;” and the mermaid sighed 
deeply, but she could not shed tears. “He says the maiden belongs to the holy 
temple, therefore she will never return to the world. They will meet no more: 
while I am by his side, and see him every day. I will take care of him, and love 
him, and give up my life for his sake.” 

Very soon it was said that the prince must marry, and that the beautiful 
daughter of a neighboring king would be his wife, for a fine ship was being fitted 
out. Although the prince gave out that he merely intended to pay a visit to the 
king, it was generally supposed that he really went to see his daughter. A great 
company were to go with him. The little mermaid smiled, and shook her head. 
She knew the prince’s thoughts better than any of the others. 

“T must travel,” he had said to her; “I must see this beautiful princess; my 
parents desire it; but they will not oblige me to bring her home as my bride. I 
cannot love her; she is not like the beautiful maiden in the temple, whom you 
resemble. If I were forced to choose a bride, I would rather choose you, my 
dumb foundling, with those expressive eyes.” And then he kissed her rosy 
mouth, played with her long waving hair, and laid his head on her heart, while 
she dreamed of human happiness and an immortal soul. “You are not afraid of 


the sea, my dumb child,” said he, as they stood on the deck of the noble ship 
which was to carry them to the country of the neighboring king. And then he told 
her of storm and of calm, of strange fishes in the deep beneath them, and of what 
the divers had seen there; and she smiled at his descriptions, for she knew better 
than any one what wonders were at the bottom of the sea. 

In the moonlight, when all on board were asleep, excepting the man at the 
helm, who was steering, she sat on the deck, gazing down through the clear 
water. She thought she could distinguish her father’s castle, and upon it her aged 
grandmother, with the silver crown on her head, looking through the rushing tide 
at the keel of the vessel. Then her sisters came up on the waves, and gazed at her 
mournfully, wringing their white hands. She beckoned to them, and smiled, and 
wanted to tell them how happy and well off she was; but the cabin-boy 
approached, and when her sisters dived down he thought it was only the foam of 
the sea which he saw. 

The next morning the ship sailed into the harbor of a beautiful town 
belonging to the king whom the prince was going to visit. The church bells were 
ringing, and from the high towers sounded a flourish of trumpets; and soldiers, 
with flying colors and glittering bayonets, lined the rocks through which they 
passed. Every day was a festival; balls and entertainments followed one another. 

But the princess had not yet appeared. People said that she was being brought 
up and educated in a religious house, where she was learning every royal virtue. 
At last she came. Then the little mermaid, who was very anxious to see whether 
she was really beautiful, was obliged to acknowledge that she had never seen a 
more perfect vision of beauty. Her skin was delicately fair, and beneath her long 
dark eye-lashes her laughing blue eyes shone with truth and purity. 

“Tt was you,” said the prince, “who saved my life when I lay dead on the 
beach,” and he folded his blushing bride in his arms. “Oh, I am too happy,” said 
he to the little mermaid; “my fondest hopes are all fulfilled. You will rejoice at 
my happiness; for your devotion to me is great and sincere.” 

The little mermaid kissed his hand, and felt as if her heart were already 
broken. His wedding morning would bring death to her, and she would change 
into the foam of the sea. All the church bells rung, and the heralds rode about the 
town proclaiming the betrothal. Perfumed oil was burning in costly silver lamps 
on every altar. The priests waved the censers, while the bride and bridegroom 
joined their hands and received the blessing of the bishop. The little mermaid, 
dressed in silk and gold, held up the bride’s train; but her ears heard nothing of 
the festive music, and her eyes saw not the holy ceremony; she thought of the 
night of death which was coming to her, and of all she had lost in the world. On 
the same evening the bride and bridegroom went on board ship; cannons were 


roaring, flags waving, and in the centre of the ship a costly tent of purple and 
gold had been erected. It contained elegant couches, for the reception of the 
bridal pair during the night. The ship, with swelling sails and a favorable wind, 
glided away smoothly and lightly over the calm sea. When it grew dark a 
number of colored lamps were lit, and the sailors danced merrily on the deck. 
The little mermaid could not help thinking of her first rising out of the sea, when 
she had seen similar festivities and joys; and she joined in the dance, poised 
herself in the air as a swallow when he pursues his prey, and all present cheered 
her with wonder. She had never danced so elegantly before. Her tender feet felt 
as if cut with sharp knives, but she cared not for it; a sharper pang had pierced 
through her heart. She knew this was the last evening she should ever see the 
prince, for whom she had forsaken her kindred and her home; she had given up 
her beautiful voice, and suffered unheard-of pain daily for him, while he knew 
nothing of it. This was the last evening that she would breathe the same air with 
him, or gaze on the starry sky and the deep sea; an eternal night, without a 
thought or a dream, awaited her: she had no soul and now she could never win 
one. All was joy and gayety on board ship till long after midnight; she laughed 
and danced with the rest, while the thoughts of death were in her heart. The 
prince kissed his beautiful bride, while she played with his raven hair, till they 
went arm-in-arm to rest in the splendid tent. Then all became still on board the 
ship; the helmsman, alone awake, stood at the helm. The little mermaid leaned 
her white arms on the edge of the vessel, and looked towards the east for the first 
blush of morning, for that first ray of dawn that would bring her death. She saw 
her sisters rising out of the flood: they were as pale as herself; but their long 
beautiful hair waved no more in the wind, and had been cut off. 

“We have given our hair to the witch,” said they, “to obtain help for you, that 
you may not die to-night. She has given us a knife: here it is, see it is very sharp. 
Before the sun rises you must plunge it into the heart of the prince; when the 
warm blood falls upon your feet they will grow together again, and form into a 
fish’s tail, and you will be once more a mermaid, and return to us to live out 
your three hundred years before you die and change into the salt sea foam. 
Haste, then; he or you must die before sunrise. Our old grandmother moans so 
for you, that her white hair is falling off from sorrow, as ours fell under the 
witch’s scissors. Kill the prince and come back; hasten: do you not see the first 
red streaks in the sky? In a few minutes the sun will rise, and you must die.” And 
then they sighed deeply and mournfully, and sank down beneath the waves. 

The little mermaid drew back the crimson curtain of the tent, and beheld the 
fair bride with her head resting on the prince’s breast. She bent down and kissed 
his fair brow, then looked at the sky on which the rosy dawn grew brighter and 


brighter; then she glanced at the sharp knife, and again fixed her eyes on the 
prince, who whispered the name of his bride in his dreams. She was in his 
thoughts, and the knife trembled in the hand of the little mermaid: then she flung 
it far away from her into the waves; the water turned red where it fell, and the 
drops that spurted up looked like blood. She cast one more lingering, half- 
fainting glance at the prince, and then threw herself from the ship into the sea, 
and thought her body was dissolving into foam. The sun rose above the waves, 
and his warm rays fell on the cold foam of the little mermaid, who did not feel as 
if she were dying. She saw the bright sun, and all around her floated hundreds of 
transparent beautiful beings; she could see through them the white sails of the 
ship, and the red clouds in the sky; their speech was melodious, but too ethereal 
to be heard by mortal ears, as they were also unseen by mortal eyes. The little 
mermaid perceived that she had a body like theirs, and that she continued to rise 
higher and higher out of the foam. “Where am I?” asked she, and her voice 
sounded ethereal, as the voice of those who were with her; no earthly music 
could imitate it. 

“Among the daughters of the air,” answered one of them. “A mermaid has not 
an immortal soul, nor can she obtain one unless she wins the love of a human 
being. On the power of another hangs her eternal destiny. But the daughters of 
the air, although they do not possess an immortal soul, can, by their good deeds, 
procure one for themselves. We fly to warm countries, and cool the sultry air 
that destroys mankind with the pestilence. We carry the perfume of the flowers 
to spread health and restoration. After we have striven for three hundred years to 
all the good in our power, we receive an immortal soul and take part in the 
happiness of mankind. You, poor little mermaid, have tried with your whole 
heart to do as we are doing; you have suffered and endured and raised yourself 
to the spirit-world by your good deeds; and now, by striving for three hundred 
years in the same way, you may obtain an immortal soul.” 

The little mermaid lifted her glorified eyes towards the sun, and felt them, for 
the first time, filling with tears. On the ship, in which she had left the prince, 
there were life and noise; she saw him and his beautiful bride searching for her; 
sorrowfully they gazed at the pearly foam, as if they knew she had thrown 
herself into the waves. Unseen she kissed the forehead of her bride, and fanned 
the prince, and then mounted with the other children of the air to a rosy cloud 
that floated through the aether. 

“After three hundred years, thus shall we float into the kingdom of heaven,” 
said she. “And we may even get there sooner,’ whispered one of her 
companions. “Unseen we can enter the houses of men, where there are children, 
and for every day on which we find a good child, who is the joy of his parents 


and deserves their love, our time of probation is shortened. The child does not 
know, when we fly through the room, that we smile with joy at his good 
conduct, for we can count one year less of our three hundred years. But when we 
see a naughty or a wicked child, we shed tears of sorrow, and for every tear a 
day is added to our time of trial!” 





The Emperor’s New Suit, 1837 


Many, many years ago lived an emperor, who thought so much of new clothes 
that he spent all his money in order to obtain them; his only ambition was to be 
always well dressed. He did not care for his soldiers, and the theatre did not 
amuse him; the only thing, in fact, he thought anything of was to drive out and 
show a new suit of clothes. He had a coat for every hour of the day; and as one 
would say of a king “He is in his cabinet,’ so one could say of him, “The 
emperor is in his dressing-room.” 

The great city where he resided was very gay; every day many strangers from 
all parts of the globe arrived. One day two swindlers came to this city; they made 
people believe that they were weavers, and declared they could manufacture the 
finest cloth to be imagined. Their colours and patterns, they said, were not only 
exceptionally beautiful, but the clothes made of their material possessed the 
wonderful quality of being invisible to any man who was unfit for his office or 
unpardonably stupid. 





“That must be wonderful cloth,” thought the emperor. “If I were to be dressed 
in a suit made of this cloth I should be able to find out which men in my empire 
were unfit for their places, and I could distinguish the clever from the stupid. I 
must have this cloth woven for me without delay.” And he gave a large sum of 
money to the swindlers, in advance, that they should set to work without any loss 
of time. They set up two looms, and pretended to be very hard at work, but they 
did nothing whatever on the looms. They asked for the finest silk and the most 
precious gold-cloth; all they got they did away with, and worked at the empty 
looms till late at night. 

“T should very much like to know how they are getting on with the cloth,” 
thought the emperor. But he felt rather uneasy when he remembered that he who 
was not fit for his office could not see it. Personally, he was of opinion that he 
had nothing to fear, yet he thought it advisable to send somebody else first to see 
how matters stood. Everybody in the town knew what a remarkable quality the 
stuff possessed, and all were anxious to see how bad or stupid their neighbours 
were. 

“T shall send my honest old minister to the weavers,” thought the emperor. 
“He can judge best how the stuff looks, for he is intelligent, and nobody 
understands his office better than he.” 

The good old minister went into the room where the swindlers sat before the 
empty looms. “Heaven preserve us!” he thought, and opened his eyes wide, “I 
cannot see anything at all,” but he did not say so. Both swindlers requested him 
to come near, and asked him if he did not admire the exquisite pattern and the 
beautiful colours, pointing to the empty looms. The poor old minister tried his 
very best, but he could see nothing, for there was nothing to be seen. “Oh dear,” 
he thought, “can I be so stupid? I should never have thought so, and nobody 
must know it! Is it possible that I am not fit for my office? No, no, I cannot say 
that I was unable to see the cloth.” 

“Now, have you got nothing to say?” said one of the swindlers, while he 
pretended to be busily weaving. 

“Oh, it is very pretty, exceedingly beautiful,” replied the old minister looking 
through his glasses. “What a beautiful pattern, what brilliant colours! I shall tell 
the emperor that I like the cloth very much.” 

“We are pleased to hear that,” said the two weavers, and described to him the 
colours and explained the curious pattern. The old minister listened attentively, 
that he might relate to the emperor what they said; and so he did. 

Now the swindlers asked for more money, silk and gold-cloth, which they 
required for weaving. They kept everything for themselves, and not a thread 
came near the loom, but they continued, as hitherto, to work at the empty looms. 


Soon afterwards the emperor sent another honest courtier to the weavers to 
see how they were getting on, and if the cloth was nearly finished. Like the old 
minister, he looked and looked but could see nothing, as there was nothing to be 
seen. 

“Is it not a beautiful piece of cloth?” asked the two swindlers, showing and 
explaining the magnificent pattern, which, however, did not exist. 

“T am not stupid,” said the man. “It is therefore my good appointment for 
which I am not fit. It is very strange, but I must not let any one know it;” and he 
praised the cloth, which he did not see, and expressed his joy at the beautiful 
colours and the fine pattern. “It is very excellent,” he said to the emperor. 

Everybody in the whole town talked about the precious cloth. At last the 
emperor wished to see it himself, while it was still on the loom. With a number 
of courtiers, including the two who had already been there, he went to the two 
clever swindlers, who now worked as hard as they could, but without using any 
thread. 

“Is it not magnificent?” said the two old statesmen who had been there 
before. “Your Majesty must admire the colours and the pattern.” And then they 
pointed to the empty looms, for they imagined the others could see the cloth. 

“What is this?” thought the emperor, “I do not see anything at all. That is 
terrible! Am I stupid? Am I unfit to be emperor? That would indeed be the most 
dreadful thing that could happen to me.” 

“Really,” he said, turning to the weavers, “your cloth has our most gracious 
approval;” and nodding contentedly he looked at the empty loom, for he did not 
like to say that he saw nothing. All his attendants, who were with him, looked 
and looked, and although they could not see anything more than the others, they 
said, like the emperor, “It is very beautiful.” And all advised him to wear the 
new magnificent clothes at a great procession which was soon to take place. “It 
is magnificent, beautiful, excellent,” one heard them say; everybody seemed to 
be delighted, and the emperor appointed the two swindlers “Imperial Court 
weavers.” 

The whole night previous to the day on which the procession was to take 
place, the swindlers pretended to work, and burned more than sixteen candles. 
People should see that they were busy to finish the emperor’s new suit. They 
pretended to take the cloth from the loom, and worked about in the air with big 
scissors, and sewed with needles without thread, and said at last: “The emperor’s 
new suit is ready now.” 

The emperor and all his barons then came to the hall; the swindlers held their 
arms up as if they held something in their hands and said: “These are the 
trousers!” “This is the coat!” and “Here is the cloak!” and so on. “They are all as 


light as a cobweb, and one must feel as if one had nothing at all upon the body; 
but that is just the beauty of them.” 

“Indeed!” said all the courtiers; but they could not see anything, for there was 
nothing to be seen. 

“Does it please your Majesty now to graciously undress,” said the swindlers, 
“that we may assist your Majesty in putting on the new suit before the large 
looking-glass>?” 

The emperor undressed, and the swindlers pretended to put the new suit upon 
him, one piece after another; and the emperor looked at himself in the glass from 
every side. 

“How well they look! How well they fit!” said all. “What a beautiful pattern! 
What fine colours! That is a magnificent suit of clothes!” 

The master of the ceremonies announced that the bearers of the canopy, 
which was to be carried in the procession, were ready. 

“T am ready,” said the emperor. “Does not my suit fit me marvellously?” 
Then he turned once more to the looking-glass, that people should think he 
admired his garments. 

The chamberlains, who were to carry the train, stretched their hands to the 
ground as if they lifted up a train, and pretended to hold something in their 
hands; they did not like people to know that they could not see anything. 

The emperor marched in the procession under the beautiful canopy, and all 
who saw him in the street and out of the windows exclaimed: “Indeed, the 
emperor’s new suit is incomparable! What a long train he has! How well it fits 
him!” Nobody wished to let others know he saw nothing, for then he would have 
been unfit for his office or too stupid. Never emperor’s clothes were more 
admired. 

“But he has nothing on at all,” said a little child at last. “Good heavens! listen 
to the voice of an innocent child,” said the father, and one whispered to the other 
what the child had said. “But he has nothing on at all,” cried at last the whole 
people. That made a deep impression upon the emperor, for it seemed to him that 
they were right; but he thought to himself, “Now I must bear up to the end.” And 
the chamberlains walked with still greater dignity, as if they carried the train 
which did not exist. 
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A BEGINNING 


In a house in Copenhagen, not far from the king’s new market, a very large party 
had assembled, the host and his family expecting, no doubt, to receive 
invitations in return. One half of the company were already seated at the card- 
tables, the other half seemed to be waiting the result of their hostess’s question, 
“Well, how shall we amuse ourselves?” 

Conversation followed, which, after a while, began to prove very 
entertaining. Among other subjects, it turned upon the events of the middle ages, 
which some persons maintained were more full of interest than our own times. 
Counsellor Knapp defended this opinion so warmly that the lady of the house 
immediately went over to his side, and both exclaimed against Oersted’s Essays 
on Ancient and Modern Times, in which the preference is given to our own. The 
counsellor considered the times of the Danish king, Hans, as the noblest and 
happiest. 

The conversation on this topic was only interrupted for a moment by the 
arrival of a newspaper, which did not, however, contain much worth reading, 
and while it is still going on we will pay a visit to the ante-room, in which 
cloaks, sticks, and goloshes were carefully placed. Here sat two maidens, one 
young, and the other old, as if they had come and were waiting to accompany 
their mistresses home; but on looking at them more closely, it could easily be 
seen that they were no common servants. Their shapes were too graceful, their 
complexions too delicate, and the cut of their dresses much too elegant. They 
were two fairies. The younger was not Fortune herself, but the chambermaid of 
one of Fortune’s attendants, who carries about her more trifling gifts. The elder 
one, who was named Care, looked rather gloomy; she always goes about to 
perform her own business in person; for then she knows it is properly done. 
They were telling each other where they had been during the day. The messenger 
of Fortune had only transacted a few unimportant matters; for instance, she had 
preserved a new bonnet from a shower of rain, and obtained for an honest man a 
bow from a titled nobody, and so on; but she had something extraordinary to 
relate, after all. 

“T must tell you,” said she, “that to-day is my birthday; and in honor of it I 
have been intrusted with a pair of goloshes, to introduce amongst mankind. 
These goloshes have the property of making every one who puts them on 
imagine himself in any place he wishes, or that he exists at any period. Every 


wish is fulfilled at the moment it is expressed, so that for once mankind have the 
chance of being happy.” 

“No,” replied Care; “you may depend upon it that whoever puts on those 
goloshes will be very unhappy, and bless the moment in which he can get rid of 
them.” 

“What are you thinking of?” replied the other. “Now see; I will place them by 
the door; some one will take them instead of his own, and he will be the happy 
man.” 

This was the end of their conversation. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE COUNSELLOR 


It was late when Counsellor Knapp, lost in thought about the times of King 
Hans, desired to return home; and fate so ordered it that he put on the goloshes 
of Fortune instead of his own, and walked out into the East Street. Through the 
magic power of the goloshes, he was at once carried back three hundred years, to 
the times of King Hans, for which he had been longing when he put them on. 
Therefore he immediately set his foot into the mud and mire of the street, which 
in those days possessed no pavement. 

“Why, this is horrible; how dreadfully dirty it is!” said the counsellor; “and 
the whole pavement has vanished, and the lamps are all out.” 

The moon had not yet risen high enough to penetrate the thick foggy air, and 
all the objects around him were confused together in the darkness. At the nearest 
comer, a lamp hung before a picture of the Madonna; but the light it gave was 
almost useless, for he only perceived it when he came quite close and his eyes 
fell on the painted figures of the Mother and Child. 

“That is most likely a museum of art,” thought he, “and they have forgotten to 
take down the sign.” 

Two men, in the dress of olden times, passed by him. 

“What odd figures!” thought he; “they must be returning from some 
masquerade.” 

Suddenly he heard the sound of a drum and fifes, and then a blazing light 
from torches shone upon him. The counsellor stared with astonishment as he 
beheld a most strange procession pass before him. First came a whole troop of 
drummers, beating their drums very cleverly; they were followed by life-guards, 
with longbows and crossbows. The principal person in the procession was a 
clerical-looking gentleman. The astonished counsellor asked what it all meant, 
and who the gentleman might be. 

“That is the bishop of Zealand.” 

“Good gracious!” he exclaimed; “what in the world has happened to the 
bishop? what can he be thinking about?” Then he shook his head and said, “It 
cannot possibly be the bishop himself.” 

While musing on this strange affair, and without looking to the right or left, 
he walked on through East Street and over Highbridge Place. The bridge, which 
he supposed led to Palace Square, was nowhere to be found; but instead, he saw 
a bank and some shallow water, and two people, who sat in a boat. 

“Does the gentleman wish to be ferried over the Holm?” asked one. 


“To the Holm!” exclaimed the counsellor, not knowing in what age he was 
now existing; “I want to go to Christian’s Haven, in Little Turf Street.” The men 
stared at him. “Pray tell me where the bridge is!” said he. “It is shameful that the 
lamps are not lighted here, and it is as muddy as if one were walking in a 
marsh.” But the more he talked with the boatmen the less they could understand 
each other. 

“T don’t understand your outlandish talk,” he cried at last, angrily turning his 
back upon them. He could not, however, find the bridge nor any railings. 

“What a scandalous condition this place is in,” said he; never, certainly, had 
he found his own times so miserable as on this evening. “I think it will be better 
for me to take a coach; but where are they?” There was not one to be seen! “I 
shall be obliged to go back to the king’s new market,” said he, “where there are 
plenty of carriages standing, or I shall never reach Christian’s Haven.” Then he 
went towards East Street, and had nearly passed through it, when the moon burst 
forth from a cloud. 

“Dear me, what have they been erecting here?” he cried, as he caught sight of 
the East gate, which in olden times used to stand at the end of East Street. 
However, he found an opening through which he passed, and came out upon 
where he expected to find the new market. Nothing was to be seen but an open 
meadow, surrounded by a few bushes, through which ran a broad canal or 
stream. A few miserable-looking wooden booths, for the accommodation of 
Dutch watermen, stood on the opposite shore. 

“Either I behold a fata morgana, or I must be tipsy,” groaned the counsellor. 
“What can it be? What is the matter with me?” He turned back in the full 
conviction that he must be ill. In walking through the street this time, he 
examined the houses more closely; he found that most of them were built of lath 
and plaster, and many had only a thatched roof. 

“T am certainly all wrong,” said he, with a sigh; “and yet I only drank one 
glass of punch. But I cannot bear even that, and it was very foolish to give us 
punch and hot salmon; I shall speak about it to our hostess, the agent’s lady. 
Suppose I were to go back now and say how ill I feel, I fear it would look so 
ridiculous, and it is not very likely that I should find any one up.” Then he 
looked for the house, but it was not in existence. 

“This is really frightful; I cannot even recognize East Street. Not a shop to be 
seen; nothing but old, wretched, tumble-down houses, just as if I were at 
Roeskilde or Ringstedt. Oh, I really must be ill! It is no use to stand upon 
ceremony. But where in the world is the agent’s house. There is a house, but it is 
not his; and people still up in it, I can hear. Oh dear! I certainly am very queer.” 
As he reached the half-open door, he saw a light and went in. It was a tavern of 


the olden times, and seemed a kind of beershop. The room had the appearance of 
a Dutch interior. A number of people, consisting of seamen, Copenhagen 
citizens, and a few scholars, sat in deep conversation over their mugs, and took 
very little notice of the new comer. 

“Pardon me,” said the counsellor, addressing the landlady, “I do not feel quite 
well, and I should be much obliged if you will send for a fly to take me to 
Christian’s Haven.” The woman stared at him and shook her head. Then she 
spoke to him in German. The counsellor supposed from this that she did not 
understand Danish; he therefore repeated his request in German. This, as well as 
his singular dress, convinced the woman that he was a foreigner. She soon 
understood, however, that he did not find himself quite well, and therefore 
brought him a mug of water. It had something of the taste of seawater, certainly, 
although it had been drawn from the well outside. Then the counsellor leaned his 
head on his hand, drew a deep breath, and pondered over all the strange things 
that had happened to him. 

“Ts that to-day’s number of the Day?” he asked, quite mechanically, as he saw 
the woman putting by a large piece of paper. She did not understand what he 
meant, but she handed him the sheet; it was a woodcut, representing a meteor, 
which had appeared in the town of Cologne. 

“That is very old,” said the counsellor, becoming quite cheerful at the sight of 
this antique drawing. “Where did you get this singular sheet? It is very 
interesting, although the whole affair is a fable. Meteors are easily explained in 
these days; they are northern lights, which are often seen, and are no doubt 
caused by electricity.” 

Those who sat near him, and heard what he said, looked at him in great 
astonishment, and one of them rose, took off his hat respectfully, and said in a 
very serious manner, “You must certainly be a very learned man, monsieur.” 

“Oh no,” replied the counsellor; “I can only discourse on topics which every 
one should understand.” 

“Modestia is a beautiful virtue,” said the man. “Moreover, I must add to your 
speech mihi secus videtur; yet in this case I would suspend my judicium.” 

“May I ask to whom I have the pleasure of speaking?” 

“IT am a Bachelor of Divinity,” said the man. This answer satisfied the 
counsellor. The title agreed with the dress. 

“This is surely,” thought he, “an old village schoolmaster, a perfect original, 
such as one meets with sometimes even in Jutland.” 

“This is not certainly a locus docendi,” began the man; “still I must beg you 
to continue the conversation. You must be well read in ancient lore.” 


“Oh yes,” replied the counsellor; “I am very fond of reading useful old books, 
and modern ones as well, with the exception of every-day stories, of which we 
really have more than enough. 

“Every-day stories?” asked the bachelor. 

“Yes, I mean the new novels that we have at the present day.” 

“Oh,” replied the man, with a smile; “and yet they are very witty, and are 
much read at Court. The king likes especially the romance of Messeurs Iffven 
and Gaudian, which describes King Arthur and his knights of the round table. He 
has joked about it with the gentlemen of his Court.” 

“Well, I have certainly not read that,” replied the counsellor. “I suppose it is 
quite new, and published by Heiberg.” 

“No,” answered the man, “it is not by Heiberg; Godfred von Gehman brought 
it out.” 

“Oh, is he the publisher? That is a very old name,” said the counsellor; “was 
it not the name of the first publisher in Denmark?” 

“Yes; and he is our first printer and publisher now,” replied the scholar. 

So far all had passed off very well; but now one of the citizens began to speak 
of a terrible pestilence which had been raging a few years before, meaning the 
plague of 1484. The counsellor thought he referred to the cholera, and they could 
discuss this without finding out the mistake. The war in 1490 was spoken of as 
quite recent. The English pirates had taken some ships in the Channel in 1801, 
and the counsellor, supposing they referred to these, agreed with them in finding 
fault with the English. The rest of the talk, however, was not so agreeable; every 
moment one contradicted the other. The good bachelor appeared very ignorant, 
for the simplest remark of the counsellor seemed to him either too bold or too 
fantastic. They stared at each other, and when it became worse the bachelor 
spoke in Latin, in the hope of being better understood; but it was all useless. 

“How are you now?” asked the landlady, pulling the counsellor’s sleeve. 

Then his recollection returned to him. In the course of conversation he had 
forgotten all that had happened previously. 

“Goodness me! where am I?” said he. It bewildered him as he thought of it. 

“We will have some claret, or mead, or Bremen beer,” said one of the guests; 
“will you drink with us?” 

Two maids came in. One of them had a cap on her head of two colors. They 
poured out the wine, bowed their heads, and withdrew. 

The counsellor felt a cold shiver run all over him. “What is this? what does it 
mean?” said he; but he was obliged to drink with them, for they overpowered the 
good man with their politeness. He became at last desperate; and when one of 
them said he was tipsy, he did not doubt the man’s word in the least — only 


begged them to get a droschky; and then they thought he was speaking the 
Muscovite language. Never before had he been in such rough and vulgar 
company. “One might believe that the country was going back to heathenism,” 
he observed. “This is the most terrible moment of my life.” 

Just then it came into his mind that he would stoop under the table, and so 
creep to the door. He tried it; but before he reached the entry, the rest discovered 
what he was about, and seized him by the feet, when, luckily for him, off came 
the goloshes, and with them vanished the whole enchantment. The counsellor 
now saw quite plainly a lamp, and a large building behind it; everything looked 
familiar and beautiful. He was in East Street, as it now appears; he lay with his 
legs turned towards a porch, and just by him sat the watchman asleep. 

“Is it possible that I have been lying here in the street dreaming?” said he. 
“Yes, this is East Street; how beautifully bright and gay it looks! It is quite 
shocking that one glass of punch should have upset me like this.” 

Two minutes afterwards he sat in a droschky, which was to drive him to 
Christian’s Haven. He thought of all the terror and anxiety which he had 
undergone, and felt thankful from his heart for the reality and comfort of modern 
times, which, with all their errors, were far better than those in which he so lately 
found himself. 


THE WATCHMAN’S ADVENTURES 


“Well, I declare, there lies a pair of goloshes,” said the watchman. “No doubt, 
they belong to the lieutenant who lives up stairs. They are lying just by his 
door.” Gladly would the honest man have rung, and given them in, for a light 
was still burning, but he did not wish to disturb the other people in the house; so 
he let them lie. “These things must keep the feet very warm,” said he; “they are 
of such nice soft leather.” Then he tried them on, and they fitted his feet exactly. 
“Now,” said he, “how droll things are in this world! There’s that man can lie 
down in his warm bed, but he does not do so. There he goes pacing up and down 
the room. He ought to be a happy man. He has neither wife nor children, and he 
goes out into company every evening. Oh, I wish I were he; then I should be a 
happy man.” 

As he uttered this wish, the goloshes which he had put on took effect, and the 
watchman at once became the lieutenant. There he stood in his room, holding a 
little piece of pink paper between his fingers, on which was a poem, — a poem 
written by the lieutenant himself. Who has not had, for once in his life, a 
moment of poetic inspiration? and at such a moment, if the thoughts are written 
down, they flow in poetry. The following verses were written on the pink paper: 


“OH WERE I[ RICH! 


“Oh were I rich! How oft, in youth’s bright hour, 
When youthful pleasures banish every care, 
I longed for riches but to gain a power, 
The sword and plume and uniform to wear! 
The riches and the honor came for me; 
Yet still my greatest wealth was poverty: 
Ah, help and pity me! 


“Once in my youthful hours, when gay and free, 
A maiden loved me; and her gentle kiss, 
Rich in its tender love and purity, 
Taught me, alas! too much of earthly bliss. 
Dear child! She only thought of youthful glee; 
She loved no wealth, but fairy tales and me. 
Thou knowest: ah, pity me! 


“Oh were I rich! again is all my prayer: 
That child is now a woman, fair and free, 
As good and beautiful as angels are. 
Oh, were I rich in lovers’ poetry, 
To tell my fairy tale, love’s richest lore! 
But no; I must be silent — I am poor. 
Ah, wilt thou pity me? 


“Oh were I rich in truth and peace below, 
I need not then my poverty bewail. 
To thee I dedicate these lines of woe; 
Wilt thou not understand the mournful tale? 
A leaf on which my sorrows I relate — 
Dark story of a darker night of fate. 
Ah, bless and pity me!” 


“Well, yes; people write poems when they are in love, but a wise man will not 
print them. A lieutenant in love, and poor. This is a triangle, or more properly 
speaking, the half of the broken die of fortune.” The lieutenant felt this very 
keenly, and therefore leaned his head against the window-frame, and sighed 
deeply. “The poor watchman in the street,” said he, “is far happier than I am. He 
knows not what I call poverty. He has a home, a wife and children, who weep at 
his sorrow and rejoice at his joy. Oh, how much happier I should be could I 
change my being and position with him, and pass through life with his humble 
expectations and hopes! Yes, he is indeed happier than I am.” 

At this moment the watchman again became a watchman; for having, through 
the goloshes of Fortune, passed into the existence of the lieutenant, and found 
himself less contented than he expected, he had preferred his former condition, 
and wished himself again a watchman. “That was an ugly dream,” said he, “but 
droll enough. It seemed to me as if I were the lieutenant up yonder, but there was 
no happiness for me. I missed my wife and the little ones, who are always ready 
to smother me with kisses.” He sat down again and nodded, but he could not get 
the dream out of his thoughts, and he still had the goloshes on his feet. A falling 
star gleamed across the sky. “There goes one!” cried he. “However, there are 
quite enough left; I should very much like to examine these a little nearer, 
especially the moon, for that could not slip away under one’s hands. The student, 
for whom my wife washes, says that when we die we shall fly from one star to 
another. If that were true, it would be very delightful, but I don’t believe it. I 


wish I could make a little spring up there now; I would willingly let my body lie 
here on the steps.” 

There are certain things in the world which should be uttered very cautiously; 
doubly so when the speaker has on his feet the goloshes of Fortune. Now we 
shall hear what happened to the watchman. 

Nearly every one is acquainted with the great power of steam; we have 
proved it by the rapidity with which we can travel, both on a railroad or in a 
steamship across the sea. But this speed is like the movements of the sloth, or the 
crawling march of the snail, when compared to the swiftness with which light 
travels; light flies nineteen million times faster than the fleetest race-horse, and 
electricity is more rapid still. Death is an electric shock which we receive in our 
hearts, and on the wings of electricity the liberated soul flies away swiftly, the 
light from the sun travels to our earth ninety-five millions of miles in eight 
minutes and a few seconds; but on the wings of electricity, the mind requires 
only a second to accomplish the same distance. The space between the heavenly 
bodies is, to thought, no farther than the distance which we may have to walk 
from one friend’s house to another in the same town; yet this electric shock 
obliges us to use our bodies here below, unless, like the watchman, we have on 
the goloshes of Fortune. 

In a very few seconds the watchman had travelled more than two hundred 
thousand miles to the moon, which is formed of a lighter material than our earth, 
and may be said to be as soft as new fallen snow. He found himself on one of the 
circular range of mountains which we see represented in Dr. Madler’s large map 
of the moon. The interior had the appearance of a large hollow, bowl-shaped, 
with a depth about half a mile from the brim. Within this hollow stood a large 
town; we may form some idea of its appearance by pouring the white of an egg 
into a glass of water. The materials of which it was built seemed just as soft, and 
pictured forth cloudy turrets and sail-like terraces, quite transparent, and floating 
in the thin air. Our earth hung over his head like a great dark red ball. Presently 
he discovered a number of beings, which might certainly be called men, but 
were very different to ourselves. A more fantastical imagination than Herschel’s 
must have discovered these. Had they been placed in groups, and painted, it 
might have been said, “What beautiful foliage!” They had also a language of 
their own. No one could have expected the soul of the watchman to understand 
it, and yet he did understand it, for our souls have much greater capabilities then 
we are inclined to believe. Do we not, in our dreams, show a wonderful dramatic 
talent? each of our acquaintance appears to us then in his own character, and 
with his own voice; no man could thus imitate them in his waking hours. How 
clearly, too, we are reminded of persons whom we have not seen for many years; 


they start up suddenly to the mind’s eye with all their peculiarities as living 
realities. In fact, this memory of the soul is a fearful thing; every sin, every sinful 
thought it can bring back, and we may well ask how we are to give account of 
“every idle word” that may have been whispered in the heart or uttered with the 
lips. The spirit of the watchman therefore understood very well the language of 
the inhabitants of the moon. They were disputing about our earth, and doubted 
whether it could be inhabited. The atmosphere, they asserted, must be too dense 
for any inhabitants of the moon to exist there. They maintained that the moon 
alone was inhabited, and was really the heavenly body in which the old world 
people lived. They likewise talked politics. 

But now we will descend to East Street, and see what happened to the 
watchman’s body. He sat lifeless on the steps. His staff had fallen out of his 
hand, and his eyes stared at the moon, about which his honest soul was 
wandering. 

“What is it o’clock, watchman?” inquired a passenger. But there was no 
answer from the watchman. 

The man then pulled his nose gently, which caused him to lose his balance. 
The body fell forward, and lay at full length on the ground as one dead. 

All his comrades were very much frightened, for he seemed quite dead; still 
they allowed him to remain after they had given notice of what had happened; 
and at dawn the body was carried to the hospital. We might imagine it to be no 
jesting matter if the soul of the man should chance to return to him, for most 
probably it would seek for the body in East Street without being able to find it. 
We might fancy the soul inquiring of the police, or at the address office, or 
among the missing parcels, and then at length finding it at the hospital. But we 
may comfort ourselves by the certainty that the soul, when acting upon its own 
impulses, is wiser than we are; it is the body that makes it stupid. 

As we have said, the watchman’s body had been taken to the hospital, and 
here it was placed in a room to be washed. Naturally, the first thing done here 
was to take off the goloshes, upon which the soul was instantly obliged to return, 
and it took the direct road to the body at once, and in a few seconds the man’s 
life returned to him. He declared, when he quite recovered himself, that this had 
been the most dreadful night he had ever passed; not for a hundred pounds 
would he go through such feelings again. However, it was all over now. 

The same day he was allowed to leave, but the goloshes remained at the 
hospital. 


THE EVENTFUL MOMENT — A MOST UNUSUAL 
JOURNEY 


Every inhabitant of Copenhagen knows what the entrance to Frederick’s 
Hospital is like; but as most probably a few of those who read this little tale may 
not reside in Copenhagen, we will give a short description of it. 

The hospital is separated from the street by an iron railing, in which the bars 
stand so wide apart that, it is said, some very slim patients have squeezed 
through, and gone to pay little visits in the town. The most difficult part of the 
body to get through was the head; and in this case, as it often happens in the 
world, the small heads were the most fortunate. This will serve as sufficient 
introduction to our tale. One of the young volunteers, of whom, physically 
speaking, it might be said that he had a great head, was on guard that evening at 
the hospital. The rain was pouring down, yet, in spite of these two obstacles, he 
wanted to go out just for a quarter of an hour; it was not worth while, he thought, 
to make a confidant of the porter, as he could easily slip through the iron 
railings. There lay the goloshes, which the watchman had forgotten. It never 
occurred to him that these could be goloshes of Fortune. They would be very 
serviceable to him in this rainy weather, so he drew them on. Now came the 
question whether he could squeeze through the palings; he certainly had never 
tried, so he stood looking at them. “I wish to goodness my head was through,” 
said he, and instantly, though it was so thick and large, it slipped through quite 
easily. The goloshes answered that purpose very well, but his body had to 
follow, and this was impossible. “I am too fat,” he said; “I thought my head 
would be the worst, but I cannot get my body through, that is certain.” Then he 
tried to pull his head back again, but without success; he could move his neck 
about easily enough, and that was all. His first feeling was one of anger, and then 
his spirits sank below zero. The goloshes of Fortune had placed him in this 
terrible position, and unfortunately it never occurred to him to wish himself free. 
No, instead of wishing he kept twisting about, yet did not stir from the spot. The 
rain poured, and not a creature could be seen in the street. The porter’s bell he 
was unable to reach, and however was he to get loose! He foresaw that he should 
have to stay there till morning, and then they must send for a smith to file away 
the iron bars, and that would be a work of time. All the charity children would 
just be going to school: and all the sailors who inhabited that quarter of the town 
would be there to see him standing in the pillory. What a crowd there would be. 
“Ha,” he cried, “the blood is rushing to my head, and I shall go mad. I believe I 


am crazy already; oh, I wish I were free, then all these sensations would pass 
off.” This is just what he ought to have said at first. The moment he had 
expressed the thought his head was free. He started back, quite bewildered with 
the fright which the goloshes of Fortune had caused him. But we must not 
suppose it was all over; no, indeed, there was worse to come yet. The night 
passed, and the whole of the following day; but no one sent for the goloshes. In 
the evening a declamatory performance was to take place at the amateur theatre 
in a distant street. The house was crowded; among the audience was the young 
volunteer from the hospital, who seemed to have quite forgotten his adventures 
of the previous evening. He had on the goloshes; they had not been sent for, and 
as the streets were still very dirty, they were of great service to him. A new 
poem, entitled “My Aunt’s Spectacles,” was being recited. It described these 
spectacles as possessing a wonderful power; if any one put them on in a large 
assembly the people appeared like cards, and the future events of ensuing years 
could be easily foretold by them. The idea struck him that he should very much 
like to have such a pair of spectacles; for, if used rightly, they would perhaps 
enable him to see into the hearts of people, which he thought would be more 
interesting than to know what was going to happen next year; for future events 
would be sure to show themselves, but the hearts of people never. “I can fancy 
what I should see in the whole row of ladies and gentlemen on the first seat, if I 
could only look into their hearts; that lady, I imagine, keeps a store for things of 
all descriptions; how my eyes would wander about in that collection; with many 
ladies I should no doubt find a large millinery establishment. There is another 
that is perhaps empty, and would be all the better for cleaning out. There may be 
some well stored with good articles. Ah, yes,” he sighed, “I know one, in which 
everything is solid, but a servant is there already, and that is the only thing 
against it. I dare say from many I should hear the words, ‘Please to walk in.’ I 
only wish I could slip into the hearts like a little tiny thought.” This was the 
word of command for the goloshes. The volunteer shrunk up together, and 
commenced a most unusual journey through the hearts of the spectators in the 
first row. The first heart he entered was that of a lady, but he thought he must 
have got into one of the rooms of an orthopedic institution where plaster casts of 
deformed limbs were hanging on the walls, with this difference, that the casts in 
the institution are formed when the patient enters, but here they were formed and 
preserved after the good people had left. These were casts of the bodily and 
mental deformities of the lady’s female friends carefully preserved. Quickly he 
passed into another heart, which had the appearance of a spacious, holy church, 
with the white dove of innocence fluttering over the altar. Gladly would he have 
fallen on his knees in such a sacred place; but he was carried on to another heart, 


still, however, listening to the tones of the organ, and feeling himself that he had 
become another and a better man. The next heart was also a sanctuary, which he 
felt almost unworthy to enter; it represented a mean garret, in which lay a sick 
mother; but the warm sunshine streamed through the window, lovely roses 
bloomed in a little flowerbox on the roof, two blue birds sang of childlike joys, 
and the sick mother prayed for a blessing on her daughter. Next he crept on his 
hands and knees through an overfilled butcher’s shop; there was meat, nothing 
but meat, wherever he stepped; this was the heart of a rich, respectable man, 
whose name is doubtless in the directory. Then he entered the heart of this man’s 
wife; it was an old, tumble-down pigeon-house; the husband’s portrait served as 
a weather-cock; it was connected with all the doors, which opened and shut just 
as the husband’s decision turned. The next heart was a complete cabinet of 
mirrors, such as can be seen in the Castle of Rosenberg. But these mirrors 
magnified in an astonishing degree; in the middle of the floor sat, like the Grand 
Lama, the insignificant I of the owner, astonished at the contemplation of his 
own features. At his next visit he fancied he must have got into a narrow 
needlecase, full of sharp needles: “Oh,” thought he, “this must be the heart of an 
old maid;” but such was not the fact; it belonged to a young officer, who wore 
several orders, and was said to be a man of intellect and heart. 

The poor volunteer came out of the last heart in the row quite bewildered. He 
could not collect his thoughts, and imagined his foolish fancies had carried him 
away. “Good gracious!” he sighed, “I must have a tendency to softening of the 
brain, and here it is so exceedingly hot that the blood is rushing to my head.” 
And then suddenly recurred to him the strange event of the evening before, when 
his head had been fixed between the iron railings in front of the hospital. “That is 
the cause of it all!” he exclaimed, “I must do something in time. A Russian bath 
would be a very good thing to begin with. I wish I were lying on one of the 
highest shelves.” Sure enough, there he lay on an upper shelf of a vapor bath, 
still in his evening costume, with his boots and goloshes on, and the hot drops 
from the ceiling falling on his face. “Ho!” he cried, jumping down and rushing 
towards the plunging bath. The attendant stopped him with a loud cry, when he 
saw a man with all his clothes on. The volunteer had, however, presence of mind 
enough to whisper, “It is for a wager;” but the first thing he did, when he reached 
his own room, was to put a large blister on his neck, and another on his back, 
that his crazy fit might be cured. The next morning his back was very sore, 
which was all he gained by the goloshes of Fortune. 


THE CLERK’S TRANSFORMATION 


The watchman, whom we of course have not forgotten, thought, after a while, of 
the goloshes which he had found and taken to the hospital; so he went and 
fetched them. But neither the lieutenant nor any one in the street could recognize 
them as their own, so he gave them up to the police. “They look exactly like my 
own goloshes,” said one of the clerks, examining the unknown articles, as they 
stood by the side of his own. “It would require even more than the eye of a 
shoemaker to know one pair from the other.” 

“Master clerk,” said a servant who entered with some papers. The clerk 
turned and spoke to the man; but when he had done with him, he turned to look 
at the goloshes again, and now he was in greater doubt than ever as to whether 
the pair on the right or on the left belonged to him. “Those that are wet must be 
mine,” thought he; but he thought wrong, it was just the reverse. The goloshes of 
Fortune were the wet pair; and, besides, why should not a clerk in a police office 
be wrong sometimes? So he drew them on, thrust his papers into his pocket, 
placed a few manuscripts under his arm, which he had to take with him, and to 
make abstracts from at home. Then, as it was Sunday morning and the weather 
very fine, he said to himself, “A walk to Fredericksburg will do me good:” so 
away he went. 

There could not be a quieter or more steady young man than this clerk. We 
will not grudge him this little walk, it was just the thing to do him good after 
sitting so much. He went on at first like a mere automaton, without thought or 
wish; therefore the goloshes had no opportunity to display their magic power. In 
the avenue he met with an acquaintance, one of our young poets, who told him 
that he intended to start on the following day on a summer excursion. “Are you 
really going away so soon?” asked the clerk. “What a free, happy man you are. 
You can roam about where you will, while such as we are tied by the foot.” 

“But it is fastened to the bread-tree,” replied the poet. “You need have no 
anxiety for the morrow; and when you are old there is a pension for you.” 

“Ah, yes; but you have the best of it,” said the clerk; “it must be so delightful 
to sit and write poetry. The whole world makes itself agreeable to you, and then 
you are your own master. You should try how you would like to listen to all the 
trivial things in a court of justice.” The poet shook his head, so also did the clerk; 
each retained his own opinion, and so they parted. “They are strange people, 
these poets,” thought the clerk. “I should like to try what it is to have a poetic 
taste, and to become a poet myself. I am sure I should not write such mournful 


verses as they do. This is a splendid spring day for a poet, the air is so 
remarkably clear, the clouds are so beautiful, and the green grass has such a 
sweet smell. For many years I have not felt as I do at this moment.” 

We perceive, by these remarks, that he had already become a poet. By most 
poets what he had said would be considered common-place, or as the Germans 
call it, “insipid.” It is a foolish fancy to look upon poets as different to other 
men. There are many who are more the poets of nature than those who are 
professed poets. The difference is this, the poet’s intellectual memory is better; 
he seizes upon an idea or a sentiment, until he can embody it, clearly and plainly 
in words, which the others cannot do. But the transition from a character of 
every-day life to one of a more gifted nature is a great transition; and so the clerk 
became aware of the change after a time. “What a delightful perfume,” said he; 
“it reminds me of the violets at Aunt Lora’s. Ah, that was when I was a little 
boy. Dear me, how long it seems since I thought of those days! She was a good 
old maiden lady! she lived yonder, behind the Exchange. She always had a sprig 
or a few blossoms in water, let the winter be ever so severe. I could smell the 
violets, even while I was placing warm penny pieces against the frozen panes to 
make peep-holes, and a pretty view it was on which I peeped. Out in the river lay 
the ships, icebound, and forsaken by their crews; a screaming crow represented 
the only living creature on board. But when the breezes of spring came, 
everything started into life. Amidst shouting and cheers the ships were tarred and 
rigged, and then they sailed to foreign lands. 

“T remain here, and always shall remain, sitting at my post at the police office, 
and letting others take passports to distant lands. Yes, this is my fate,” and he 
sighed deeply. Suddenly he paused. “Good gracious, what has come over me? I 
never felt before as I do now; it must be the air of spring. It is overpowering, and 
yet it is delightful.” 

He felt in his pockets for some of his papers. “These will give me something 
else to think of,” said he. Casting his eyes on the first page of one, he read, 
“Mistress Sigbirth; an original Tragedy, in Five Acts.’ What is this? — in my 
own handwriting, too! Have I written this tragedy?” He read again, ““The 
Intrigue on the Promenade; or, the Fast-Day. A Vaudeville.” However did I get 
all this? Some one must have put them into my pocket. And here is a letter!” It 
was from the manager of a theatre; the pieces were rejected, not at all in polite 
terms. 

“Hem, hem!” said he, sitting down on a bench; his thoughts were very elastic, 
and his heart softened strangely. Involuntarily he seized one of the nearest 
flowers; it was a little, simple daisy. All that botanists can say in many lectures 
was explained in a moment by this little flower. It spoke of the glory of its birth; 


it told of the strength of the sunlight, which had caused its delicate leaves to 
expand, and given to it such sweet perfume. The struggles of life which arouse 
sensations in the bosom have their type in the tiny flowers. Air and light are the 
lovers of the flowers, but light is the favored one; towards light it turns, and only 
when light vanishes does it fold its leaves together, and sleep in the embraces of 
the air.” 

“Tt is light that adorns me,” said the flower. 

“But the air gives you the breath of life,” whispered the poet. 

Just by him stood a boy, splashing with his stick in a marshy ditch. The 
water-drops spurted up among the green twigs, and the clerk thought of the 
millions of animalculae which were thrown into the air with every drop of water, 
at a height which must be the same to them as it would be to us if we were 
hurled beyond the clouds. As the clerk thought of all these things, and became 
conscious of the great change in his own feelings, he smiled, and said to himself, 
“T must be asleep and dreaming; and yet, if so, how wonderful for a dream to be 
so natural and real, and to know at the same time too that it is but a dream. I 
hope I shall be able to remember it all when I wake tomorrow. My sensations 
seem most unaccountable. I have a clear perception of everything as if I were 
wide awake. I am quite sure if I recollect all this tomorrow, it will appear utterly 
ridiculous and absurd. I have had this happen to me before. It is with the clever 
or wonderful things we say or hear in dreams, as with the gold which comes 
from under the earth, it is rich and beautiful when we possess it, but when seen 
in a true light it is but as stones and withered leaves.” 

“Ah!” he sighed mournfully, as he gazed at the birds singing merrily, or 
hopping from branch to branch, “they are much better off than I. Flying is a 
glorious power. Happy is he who is born with wings. Yes, if I could change 
myself into anything I would be a little lark.” At the same moment his coat-tails 
and sleeves grew together and formed wings, his clothes changed to feathers, 
and his goloshes to claws. He felt what was taking place, and laughed to himself. 
“Well, now it is evident I must be dreaming; but I never had such a wild dream 
as this.” And then he flew up into the green boughs and sang, but there was no 
poetry in the song, for his poetic nature had left him. The goloshes, like all 
persons who wish to do a thing thoroughly, could only attend to one thing at a 
time. He wished to be a poet, and he became one. Then he wanted to be a little 
bird, and in this change he lost the characteristics of the former one. “Well,” 
thought he, “this is charming; by day I sit in a police-office, amongst the dryest 
law papers, and at night I can dream that I am a lark, flying about in the gardens 
of Fredericksburg. Really a complete comedy could be written about it.” Then he 
flew down into the grass, turned his head about in every direction, and tapped his 


beak on the bending blades of grass, which, in proportion to his size, seemed to 
him as long as the palm-leaves in northern Africa. 

In another moment all was darkness around him. It seemed as if something 
immense had been thrown over him. A sailor boy had flung his large cap over 
the bird, and a hand came undermeath and caught the clerk by the back and wings 
so roughly, that he squeaked, and then cried out in his alarm, “You impudent 
rascal, I am a clerk in the police-office!” but it only sounded to the boy like 
“tweet, tweet;” so he tapped the bird on the beak, and walked away with him. In 
the avenue he met two school-boys, who appeared to belong to a better class of 
society, but whose inferior abilities kept them in the lowest class at school. 
These boys bought the bird for eightpence, and so the clerk returned to 
Copenhagen. “It is well for me that I am dreaming,” he thought; “otherwise I 
should become really angry. First I was a poet, and now I am a lark. It must have 
been the poetic nature that changed me into this little creature. It is a miserable 
story indeed, especially now I have fallen into the hands of boys. I wonder what 
will be the end of it.” The boys carried him into a very elegant room, where a 
stout, pleasant-looking lady received them, but she was not at all gratified to find 
that they had brought a lark — a common field-bird as she called it. However, 
she allowed them for one day to place the bird in an empty cage that hung near 
the window. “It will please Polly perhaps,” she said, laughing at a large gray 
parrot, who was swinging himself proudly on a ring in a handsome brass cage. 
“Tt is Polly’s birthday,” she added in a simpering tone, “and the little field-bird 
has come to offer his congratulations.” 

Polly did not answer a single word, he continued to swing proudly to and fro; 
but a beautiful canary, who had been brought from his own warm, fragrant 
fatherland, the summer previous, began to sing as loud as he could. 

“You screamer!” said the lady, throwing a white handkerchief over the cage. 

“Tweet, tweet,” sighed he, “what a dreadful snowstorm!” and then he became 
silent. 

The clerk, or as the lady called him the field-bird, was placed in a little cage 
close to the canary, and not far from the parrot. The only human speech which 
Polly could utter, and which she sometimes chattered forth most comically, was 
“Now let us be men.” All besides was a scream, quite as unintelligible as the 
warbling of the canary-bird, excepting to the clerk, who being now a bird, could 
understand his comrades very well. 

“T flew beneath green palm-trees, and amidst the blooming almond-trees,” 
sang the canary. “I flew with my brothers and sisters over beautiful flowers, and 
across the clear, bright sea, which reflected the waving foliage in its glittering 


depths; and I have seen many gay parrots, who could relate long and delightful 
stories. 

“They were wild birds,” answered the parrot, “and totally uneducated. Now 
let us be men. Why do you not laugh? If the lady and her visitors can laugh at 
this, surely you can. It is a great failing not to be able to appreciate what is 
amusing. Now let us be men.” 

“Do you remember,” said the canary, “the pretty maidens who used to dance 
in the tents that were spread out beneath the sweet blossoms? Do you remember 
the delicious fruit and the cooling juice from the wild herbs?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the parrot; “but here I am much better off. I am well fed, and 
treated politely. I know that I have a clever head; and what more do I want? Let 
us be men now. You have a soul for poetry. I have deep knowledge and wit. You 
have genius, but no discretion. You raise your naturally high notes so much, that 
you get covered over. They never serve me so. Oh, no; I cost them something 
more than you. I keep them in order with my beak, and fling my wit about me. 
Now let us be men. 

“O my warm, blooming fatherland,” sang the canary bird, “I will sing of thy 
dark-green trees and thy quiet streams, where the bending branches kiss the 
clear, smooth water. I will sing of the joy of my brothers and sisters, as their 
shining plumage flits among the dark leaves of the plants which grow wild by 
the springs.” 

“Do leave off those dismal strains,” said the parrot; “sing something to make 
us laugh; laughter is the sign of the highest order of intellect. Can a dog or a 
horse laugh? No, they can cry; but to man alone is the power of laughter given. 
Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Polly, and repeated his witty saying, “Now let us be men.” 

“You little gray Danish bird,” said the canary, “you also have become a 
prisoner. It is certainly cold in your forests, but still there is liberty there. Fly 
out! they have forgotten to close the cage, and the window is open at the top. 
Fly, fly!” 

Instinctively, the clerk obeyed, and left the cage; at the same moment the 
half-opened door leading into the next room creaked on its hinges, and, 
stealthily, with green fiery eyes, the cat crept in and chased the lark round the 
room. The canary-bird fluttered in his cage, and the parrot flapped his wings and 
cried, “Let us be men;” the poor clerk, in the most deadly terror, flew through 
the window, over the houses, and through the streets, till at length he was 
obliged to seek a resting-place. A house opposite to him had a look of home. A 
window stood open; he flew in, and perched upon the table. It was his own 
room. “Let us be men now,” said he, involuntarily imitating the parrot; and at the 
same moment he became a clerk again, only that he was sitting on the table. 


“Heaven preserve us!” said he; “How did I get up here and fall asleep in this 
way? It was an uneasy dream too that I had. The whole affair appears most 
absurd.” 


THE BEST THING THE GOLOSHES DID 


Early on the following morning, while the clerk was still in bed, his neighbor, a 
young divinity student, who lodged on the same storey, knocked at his door, and 
then walked in. “Lend me your goloshes,” said he; “it is so wet in the garden, but 
the sun is shining brightly. I should like to go out there and smoke my pipe.” He 
put on the goloshes, and was soon in the garden, which contained only one 
plum-tree and one apple-tree; yet, in a town, even a small garden like this is a 
great advantage. 

The student wandered up and down the path; it was just six o’clock, and he 
could hear the sound of the post-horn in the street. “Oh, to travel, to travel!” 
cried he; “there is no greater happiness in the world: it is the height of my 
ambition. This restless feeling would be stilled, if I could take a journey far away 
from this country. I should like to see beautiful Switzerland, to travel through 
Italy, and,” — It was well for him that the goloshes acted immediately, 
otherwise he might have been carried too far for himself as well as for us. In a 
moment he found himself in Switzerland, closely packed with eight others in the 
diligence. His head ached, his back was stiff, and the blood had ceased to 
circulate, so that his feet were swelled and pinched by his boots. He wavered in a 
condition between sleeping and waking. In his right-hand pocket he had a letter 
of credit; in his left-hand pocket was his passport; and a few louis d’ors were 
sewn into a little leather bag which he carried in his breast-pocket. Whenever he 
dozed, he dreamed that he had lost one or another of these possessions; then he 
would awake with a start, and the first movements of his hand formed a triangle 
from his right-hand pocket to his breast, and from his breast to his left-hand 
pocket, to feel whether they were all safe. Umbrellas, sticks, and hats swung in 
the net before him, and almost obstructed the prospect, which was really very 
imposing; and as he glanced at it, his memory recalled the words of one poet at 
least, who has sung of Switzerland, and whose poems have not yet been printed: 


“How lovely to my wondering eyes 
Mont Blanc’s fair summits gently rise; 
’Tis sweet to breathe the mountain air, — 
If you have gold enough to spare.” 


Grand, dark, and gloomy appeared the landscape around him. The pine- 
forests looked like little groups of moss on high rocks, whose summits were lost 
in clouds of mist. Presently it began to snow, and the wind blew keen and cold. 
“Ah,” he sighed, “if I were only on the other side of the Alps now, it would be 
summer, and I should be able to get money on my letter of credit. The anxiety I 
feel on this matter prevents me from enjoying myself in Switzerland. Oh, I wish 
I was on the other side of the Alps.” 

And there, in a moment, he found himself, far away in the midst of Italy, 
between Florence and Rome, where the lake Thrasymene glittered in the evening 
sunlight like a sheet of molten gold between the dark blue mountains. There, 
where Hannibal defeated Flaminius, the grape vines clung to each other with the 
friendly grasp of their green tendril fingers; while, by the wayside, lovely half- 
naked children were watching a herd of coal-black swine under the blossoms of 
fragrant laurel. Could we rightly describe this picturesque scene, our readers 
would exclaim, “Delightful Italy!” 

But neither the student nor either of his travelling companions felt the least 
inclination to think of it in this way. Poisonous flies and gnats flew into the 
coach by thousands. In vain they drove them away with a myrtle branch, the flies 
stung them notwithstanding. There was not a man in the coach whose face was 
not swollen and disfigured with the stings. The poor horses looked wretched; the 
flies settled on their backs in swarms, and they were only relieved when the 
coachmen got down and drove the creatures off. 

As the sun set, an icy coldness filled all nature, not however of long duration. 
It produced the feeling which we experience when we enter a vault at a funeral, 
on a summer’s day; while the hills and the clouds put on that singular green hue 
which we often notice in old paintings, and look upon as unnatural until we have 
ourselves seen nature’s coloring in the south. It was a glorious spectacle; but the 
stomachs of the travellers were empty, their bodies exhausted with fatigue, and 
all the longings of their heart turned towards a resting-place for the night; but 
where to find one they knew not. All the eyes were too eagerly seeking for this 
resting-place, to notice the beauties of nature. 

The road passed through a grove of olive-trees; it reminded the student of the 
willow-trees at home. Here stood a lonely inn, and close by it a number of 
crippled beggars had placed themselves; the brightest among them looked, to 
quote the words of Marryat, “like the eldest son of Famine who had just come of 
age.” The others were either blind, or had withered legs, which obliged them to 
creep about on their hands and knees, or they had shrivelled arms and hands 
without fingers. It was indeed poverty arrayed in rags. “Eccellenza, miserabili!” 
they exclaimed, stretching forth their diseased limbs. The hostess received the 


travellers with bare feet, untidy hair, and a dirty blouse. The doors were fastened 
together with string; the floors of the rooms were of brick, broken in many 
places; bats flew about under the roof; and as to the odor within — 

“Let us have supper laid in the stable,” said one of the travellers; “then we 
shall know what we are breathing.” 

The windows were opened to let in a little fresh air, but quicker than air came 
in the withered arms and the continual whining sounds, “Miserabili, eccellenza.” 
On the walls were inscriptions, half of them against “la bella Italia.” 

The supper made its appearance at last. It consisted of watery soup, seasoned 
with pepper and rancid oil. This last delicacy played a principal part in the salad. 
Musty eggs and roasted cocks’-combs were the best dishes on the table; even the 
wine had a strange taste, it was certainly a mixture. At night, all the boxes were 
placed against the doors, and one of the travellers watched while the others slept. 
The student’s turn came to watch. How close the air felt in that room; the heat 
overpowered him. The gnats were buzzing about and stinging, while the 
miserabili, outside, moaned in their dreams. 

“Travelling would be all very well,” said the student of divinity to himself, “if 
we had no bodies, or if the body could rest while the soul if flying. Wherever I 
go I feel a want which oppresses my heart, for something better presents itself at 
the moment; yes, something better, which shall be the best of all; but where is 
that to be found? In fact, I know in my heart very well what I want. I wish to 
attain the greatest of all happiness.” 

No sooner were the words spoken than he was at home. Long white curtains 
shaded the windows of his room, and in the middle of the floor stood a black 
coffin, in which he now lay in the still sleep of death; his wish was fulfilled, his 
body was at rest, and his spirit travelling. 

“Esteem no man happy until he is in his grave,” were the words of Solon. 
Here was a strong fresh proof of their truth. Every corpse is a sphinx of 
immortality. The sphinx in this sarcophagus might unveil its own mystery in the 
words which the living had himself written two days before — 


“Stern death, thy chilling silence waketh dread; 
Yet in thy darkest hour there may be light. 
Earth’s garden reaper! from the grave’s cold bed 
The soul on Jacob’s ladder takes her flight. 


Man’s greatest sorrows often are a part 
Of hidden griefs, concealed from human eyes, 


Which press far heavier on the lonely heart 
Than now the earth that on his coffin lies.” 


Two figures were moving about the room; we know them both. One was the 
fairy named Care, the other the messenger of Fortune. They bent over the dead. 

“Look!” said Care; “what happiness have your goloshes brought to 
mankind?” 

“They have at least brought lasting happiness to him who slumbers here,” she 
said. 

“Not so,” said Care, “he went away of himself, he was not summoned. His 
mental powers were not strong enough to discern the treasures which he had 
been destined to discover. I will do him a favor now.” And she drew the 
goloshes from his feet. 

The sleep of death was ended, and the recovered man raised himself. Care 
vanished, and with her the goloshes; doubtless she looked upon them as her own 


property. 


The Daisy, 1838 


Now listen! In the country, close by the high road, stood a farmhouse; perhaps 
you have passed by and seen it yourself. There was a little flower garden with 
painted wooden palings in front of it; close by was a ditch, on its fresh green 
bank grew a little daisy; the sun shone as warmly and brightly upon it as on the 
magnificent garden flowers, and therefore it thrived well. One morning it had 
quite opened, and its little snow-white petals stood round the yellow centre, like 
the rays of the sun. It did not mind that nobody saw it in the grass, and that it 
was a poor despised flower; on the contrary, it was quite happy, and turned 
towards the sun, looking upward and listening to the song of the lark high up in 
the air. 

The little daisy was as happy as if the day had been a great holiday, but it was 
only Monday. All the children were at school, and while they were sitting on the 
forms and learning their lessons, it sat on its thin green stalk and learnt from the 
sun and from its surroundings how kind God is, and it rejoiced that the song of 
the little lark expressed so sweetly and distinctly its own feelings. With a sort of 
reverence the daisy looked up to the bird that could fly and sing, but it did not 
feel envious. “I can see and hear,” it thought; “the sun shines upon me, and the 
forest kisses me. How rich I am!” 

In the garden close by grew many large and magnificent flowers, and, strange 
to say, the less fragrance they had the haughtier and prouder they were. The 
peonies puffed themselves up in order to be larger than the roses, but size is not 
everything! The tulips had the finest colours, and they knew it well, too, for they 
were standing bolt upright like candles, that one might see them the better. In 
their pride they did not see the little daisy, which looked over to them and 
thought, “How rich and beautiful they are! I am sure the pretty bird will fly 
down and call upon them. Thank God, that I stand so near and can at least see all 
the splendour.” And while the daisy was still thinking, the lark came flying 
down, crying “Tweet,” but not to the peonies and tulips — no, into the grass to 
the poor daisy. Its joy was so great that it did not know what to think. The little 
bird hopped round it and sang, “How beautifully soft the grass is, and what a 
lovely little flower with its golden heart and silver dress is growing here.” The 
yellow centre in the daisy did indeed look like gold, while the little petals shone 
as brightly as silver. 

How happy the daisy was! No one has the least idea. The bird kissed it with 
its beak, sang to it, and then rose again up to the blue sky. It was certainly more 


than a quarter of an hour before the daisy recovered its senses. Half ashamed, yet 
glad at heart, it looked over to the other flowers in the garden; surely they had 
witnessed its pleasure and the honour that had been done to it; they understood 
its joy. But the tulips stood more stiffly than ever, their faces were pointed and 
red, because they were vexed. The peonies were sulky; it was well that they 
could not speak, otherwise they would have given the daisy a good lecture. The 
little flower could very well see that they were ill at ease, and pitied them 
sincerely. 

Shortly after this a girl came into the garden, with a large sharp knife. She 
went to the tulips and began cutting them off, one after another. “Ugh!” sighed 
the daisy, “that is terrible; now they are done for.” 

The girl carried the tulips away. The daisy was glad that it was outside, and 
only a small flower — it felt very grateful. At sunset it folded its petals, and fell 
asleep, and dreamt all night of the sun and the little bird. 

On the following moming, when the flower once more stretched forth its 
tender petals, like little arms, towards the air and light, the daisy recognised the 
bird’s voice, but what it sang sounded so sad. Indeed the poor bird had good 
reason to be sad, for it had been caught and put into a cage close by the open 
window. It sang of the happy days when it could merrily fly about, of fresh 
green corn in the fields, and of the time when it could soar almost up to the 
clouds. The poor lark was most unhappy as a prisoner in a cage. The little daisy 
would have liked so much to help it, but what could be done? Indeed, that was 
very difficult for such a small flower to find out. It entirely forgot how beautiful 
everything around it was, how warmly the sun was shining, and how splendidly 
white its own petals were. It could only think of the poor captive bird, for which 
it could do nothing. Then two little boys came out of the garden; one of them 
had a large sharp knife, like that with which the girl had cut the tulips. They 
came straight towards the little daisy, which could not understand what they 
wanted. 

“Here is a fine piece of turf for the lark,” said one of the boys, and began to 
cut out a square round the daisy, so that it remained in the centre of the grass. 

“Pluck the flower off,” said the other boy, and the daisy trembled for fear, for 
to be pulled off meant death to it; and it wished so much to live, as it was to go 
with the square of turf into the poor captive lark’s cage. 

“No let it stay,” said the other boy, “it looks so pretty.” 

And so it stayed, and was brought into the lark’s cage. The poor bird was 
lamenting its lost liberty, and beating its wings against the wires; and the little 
daisy could not speak or utter a consoling word, much as it would have liked to 
do so. So the forenoon passed. 


“T have no water,” said the captive lark, “they have all gone out, and forgotten 
to give me anything to drink. My throat is dry and burning. I feel as if I had fire 
and ice within me, and the air is so oppressive. Alas! I must die, and part with 
the warm sunshine, the fresh green meadows, and all the beauty that God has 
created.” And it thrust its beak into the piece of grass, to refresh itself a little. 
Then it noticed the little daisy, and nodded to it, and kissed it with its beak and 
said: “You must also fade in here, poor little flower. You and the piece of grass 
are all they have given me in exchange for the whole world, which I enjoyed 
outside. Each little blade of grass shall be a green tree for me, each of your white 
petals a fragrant flower. Alas! you only remind me of what I have lost.” 

“T wish I could console the poor lark,” thought the daisy. It could not move 
one of its leaves, but the fragrance of its delicate petals streamed forth, and was 
much stronger than such flowers usually have: the bird noticed it, although it 
was dying with thirst, and in its pain tore up the green blades of grass, but did 
not touch the flower. 

The evening came, and nobody appeared to bring the poor bird a drop of 
water; it opened its beautiful wings, and fluttered about in its anguish; a faint and 
mournful “Tweet, tweet,” was all it could utter, then it bent its little head 
towards the flower, and its heart broke for want and longing. The flower could 
not, as on the previous evening, fold up its petals and sleep; it dropped 
sorrowfully. The boys only came the next morning; when they saw the dead 
bird, they began to cry bitterly, dug a nice grave for it, and adorned it with 
flowers. The bird’s body was placed in a pretty red box; they wished to bury it 
with royal honours. While it was alive and sang they forgot it, and let it suffer 
want in the cage; now, they cried over it and covered it with flowers. The piece 
of turf, with the little daisy in it, was thrown out on the dusty highway. Nobody 
thought of the flower which had felt so much for the bird and had so greatly 
desired to comfort it. 


The Brave Tin Soldier, 1838 


There were once five-and-twenty tin soldiers, who were all brothers, for they 
had been made out of the same old tin spoon. They shouldered arms and looked 
straight before them, and wore a splendid uniform, red and blue. The first thing 
in the world they ever heard were the words, “Tin soldiers!” uttered by a little 
boy, who clapped his hands with delight when the lid of the box, in which they 
lay, was taken off. They were given him for a birthday present, and he stood at 
the table to set them up. The soldiers were all exactly alike, excepting one, who 
had only one leg; he had been left to the last, and then there was not enough of 
the melted tin to finish him, so they made him to stand firmly on one leg, and 
this caused him to be very remarkable. 

The table on which the tin soldiers stood, was covered with other playthings, 
but the most attractive to the eye was a pretty little paper castle. Through the 
small windows the rooms could be seen. In front of the castle a number of little 
trees surrounded a piece of looking-glass, which was intended to represent a 
transparent lake. Swans, made of wax, swam on the lake, and were reflected in 
it. All this was very pretty, but the prettiest of all was a tiny little lady, who stood 
at the open door of the castle; she, also, was made of paper, and she wore a dress 
of clear muslin, with a narrow blue ribbon over her shoulders just like a scarf. In 
front of these was fixed a glittering tinsel rose, as large as her whole face. The 
little lady was a dancer, and she stretched out both her arms, and raised one of 
her legs so high, that the tin soldier could not see it at all, and he thought that 
she, like himself, had only one leg. “That is the wife for me,” he thought; “but 
she is too grand, and lives in a castle, while I have only a box to live in, five- 
and-twenty of us altogether, that is no place for her. Still I must try and make her 
acquaintance.” Then he laid himself at full length on the table behind a snuff-box 
that stood upon it, so that he could peep at the little delicate lady, who continued 
to stand on one leg without losing her balance. When evening came, the other tin 
soldiers were all placed in the box, and the people of the house went to bed. 
Then the playthings began to have their own games together, to pay visits, to 
have sham fights, and to give balls. The tin soldiers rattled in their box; they 
wanted to get out and join the amusements, but they could not open the lid. The 
nut-crackers played at leap-frog, and the pencil jumped about the table. There 
was such a noise that the canary woke up and began to talk, and in poetry too. 
Only the tin soldier and the dancer remained in their places. She stood on tiptoe, 
with her legs stretched out, as firmly as he did on his one leg. He never took his 


eyes from her for even a moment. The clock struck twelve, and, with a bounce, 
up sprang the lid of the snuff-box; but, instead of snuff, there jumped up a little 
black goblin; for the snuff-box was a toy puzzle. 

“Tin soldier,” said the goblin, “don’t wish for what does not belong to you.” 

But the tin soldier pretended not to hear. 

“Very well; wait till to-morrow, then,” said the goblin. 

When the children came in the next morning, they placed the tin soldier in the 
window. Now, whether it was the goblin who did it, or the draught, is not 
known, but the window flew open, and out fell the tin soldier, heels over head, 
from the third story, into the street beneath. It was a terrible fall; for he came 
head downwards, his helmet and his bayonet stuck in between the flagstones, 
and his one leg up in the air. The servant maid and the little boy went down 
Stairs directly to look for him; but he was nowhere to be seen, although once 
they nearly trod upon him. If he had called out, “Here I am,” it would have been 
all right, but he was too proud to cry out for help while he wore a uniform. 

Presently it began to rain, and the drops fell faster and faster, till there was a 
heavy shower. When it was over, two boys happened to pass by, and one of them 
said, “Look, there is a tin soldier. He ought to have a boat to sail in.” 

So they made a boat out of a newspaper, and placed the tin soldier in it, and 
sent him sailing down the gutter, while the two boys ran by the side of it, and 
clapped their hands. Good gracious, what large waves arose in that gutter! and 
how fast the stream rolled on! for the rain had been very heavy. The paper boat 
rocked up and down, and turned itself round sometimes so quickly that the tin 
soldier trembled; yet he remained firm; his countenance did not change; he 
looked straight before him, and shouldered his musket. Suddenly the boat shot 
under a bridge which formed a part of a drain, and then it was as dark as the tin 
soldier’s box. 

“Where am I going now?” thought he. “This is the black goblin’s fault, I am 
sure. Ah, well, if the little lady were only here with me in the boat, I should not 
care for any darkness.” 

Suddenly there appeared a great water-rat, who lived in the drain. 

“Have you a passport?” asked the rat, “give it to me at once.” But the tin 
soldier remained silent and held his musket tighter than ever. The boat sailed on 
and the rat followed it. How he did gnash his teeth and cry out to the bits of 
wood and straw, “Stop him, stop him; he has not paid toll, and has not shown his 
pass.” But the stream rushed on stronger and stronger. The tin soldier could 
already see daylight shining where the arch ended. Then he heard a roaring 
sound quite terrible enough to frighten the bravest man. At the end of the tunnel 
the drain fell into a large canal over a steep place, which made it as dangerous 


for him as a waterfall would be to us. He was too close to it to stop, so the boat 
rushed on, and the poor tin soldier could only hold himself as stiffly as possible, 
without moving an eyelid, to show that he was not afraid. The boat whirled 
round three or four times, and then filled with water to the very edge; nothing 
could save it from sinking. He now stood up to his neck in water, while deeper 
and deeper sank the boat, and the paper became soft and loose with the wet, till 
at last the water closed over the soldier’s head. He thought of the elegant little 
dancer whom he should never see again, and the words of the song sounded in 
his ears — 


“Farewell, warrior! ever brave, 
Drifting onward to thy grave.” 


Then the paper boat fell to pieces, and the soldier sank into the water and 
immediately afterwards was swallowed up by a great fish. Oh how dark it was 
inside the fish! A great deal darker than in the tunnel, and narrower too, but the 
tin soldier continued firm, and lay at full length shouldering his musket. The fish 
swam to and fro, making the most wonderful movements, but at last he became 
quite still. After a while, a flash of lightning seemed to pass through him, and 
then the daylight approached, and a voice cried out, “I declare here is the tin 
soldier.” The fish had been caught, taken to the market and sold to the cook, who 
took him into the kitchen and cut him open with a large knife. She picked up the 
soldier and held him by the waist between her finger and thumb, and carried him 
into the room. They were all anxious to see this wonderful soldier who had 
travelled about inside a fish; but he was not at all proud. They placed him on the 
table, and — how many curious things do happen in the world! — there he was 
in the very same room from the window of which he had fallen, there were the 
same children, the same playthings, standing on the table, and the pretty castle 
with the elegant little dancer at the door; she still balanced herself on one leg, 
and held up the other, so she was as firm as himself. It touched the tin soldier so 
much to see her that he almost wept tin tears, but he kept them back. He only 
looked at her and they both remained silent. Presently one of the little boys took 
up the tin soldier, and threw him into the stove. He had no reason for doing so, 
therefore it must have been the fault of the black goblin who lived in the snuff- 
box. The flames lighted up the tin soldier, as he stood, the heat was very terrible, 
but whether it proceeded from the real fire or from the fire of love he could not 
tell. Then he could see that the bright colors were faded from his uniform, but 
whether they had been washed off during his journey or from the effects of his 


sorrow, no one could say. He looked at the little lady, and she looked at him. He 
felt himself melting away, but he still remained firm with his gun on his 
shoulder. Suddenly the door of the room flew open and the draught of air caught 
up the little dancer, she fluttered like a sylph right into the stove by the side of 
the tin soldier, and was instantly in flames and was gone. The tin soldier melted 
down into a lump, and the next morning, when the maid servant took the ashes 
out of the stove, she found him in the shape of a little tin heart. But of the little 
dancer nothing remained but the tinsel rose, which was burnt black as a cinder. 


The Wild Swans, 1838 


Far away in the land to which the swallows fly when it is winter, dwelt a king 
who had eleven sons, and one daughter, named Eliza. The eleven brothers were 
princes, and each went to school with a star on his breast, and a sword by his 
side. They wrote with diamond pencils on gold slates, and learnt their lessons so 
quickly and read so easily that every one might know they were princes. Their 
sister Eliza sat on a little stool of plate-glass, and had a book full of pictures, 
which had cost as much as half a kingdom. Oh, these children were indeed 
happy, but it was not to remain so always. Their father, who was king of the 
country, married a very wicked queen, who did not love the poor children at all. 
They knew this from the very first day after the wedding. In the palace there 
were great festivities, and the children played at receiving company; but instead 
of having, as usual, all the cakes and apples that were left, she gave them some 
sand in a tea-cup, and told them to pretend it was cake. The week after, she sent 
little Eliza into the country to a peasant and his wife, and then she told the king 
sO many untrue things about the young princes, that he gave himself no more 
trouble respecting them. 

“Go out into the world and get your own living,” said the queen. “Fly like 
great birds, who have no voice.” But she could not make them ugly as she 
wished, for they were turned into eleven beautiful wild swans. Then, with a 
strange cry, they flew through the windows of the palace, over the park, to the 
forest beyond. It was early morning when they passed the peasant’s cottage, 
where their sister Eliza lay asleep in her room. They hovered over the roof, 
twisted their long necks and flapped their wings, but no one heard them or saw 
them, so they were at last obliged to fly away, high up in the clouds; and over 
the wide world they flew till they came to a thick, dark wood, which stretched 
far away to the seashore. Poor little Eliza was alone in her room playing with a 
green leaf, for she had no other playthings, and she pierced a hole through the 
leaf, and looked through it at the sun, and it was as if she saw her brothers’ clear 
eyes, and when the warm sun shone on her cheeks, she thought of all the kisses 
they had given her. One day passed just like another; sometimes the winds 
rustled through the leaves of the rose-bush, and would whisper to the roses, 
“Who can be more beautiful than you!” But the roses would shake their heads, 
and say, “Eliza is.” And when the old woman sat at the cottage door on Sunday, 
and read her hymn-book, the wind would flutter the leaves, and say to the book, 
“Who can be more pious than you?” and then the hymn-book would answer 


“Eliza.” And the roses and the hymn-book told the real truth. At fifteen she 
returned home, but when the queen saw how beautiful she was, she became full 
of spite and hatred towards her. Willingly would she have turned her into a 
swan, like her brothers, but she did not dare to do so yet, because the king 
wished to see his daughter. Early one morning the queen went into the bath- 
room; it was built of marble, and had soft cushions, trimmed with the most 
beautiful tapestry. She took three toads with her, and kissed them, and said to 
one, “When Eliza comes to the bath, seat yourself upon her head, that she may 
become as stupid as you are.” Then she said to another, “Place yourself on her 
forehead, that she may become as ugly as you are, and that her father may not 
know her.” “Rest on her heart,” she whispered to the third, “then she will have 
evil inclinations, and suffer in consequence.” So she put the toads into the clear 
water, and they turned green immediately. She next called Eliza, and helped her 
to undress and get into the bath. As Eliza dipped her head under the water, one 
of the toads sat on her hair, a second on her forehead, and a third on her breast, 
but she did not seem to notice them, and when she rose out of the water, there 
were three red poppies floating upon it. Had not the creatures been venomous or 
been kissed by the witch, they would have been changed into red roses. At all 
events they became flowers, because they had rested on Eliza’s head, and on her 
heart. She was too good and too innocent for witchcraft to have any power over 
her. When the wicked queen saw this, she rubbed her face with walnut-juice, so 
that she was quite brown; then she tangled her beautiful hair and smeared it with 
disgusting ointment, till it was quite impossible to recognize the beautiful Eliza. 

When her father saw her, he was much shocked, and declared she was not his 
daughter. No one but the watch-dog and the swallows knew her; and they were 
only poor animals, and could say nothing. Then poor Eliza wept, and thought of 
her eleven brothers, who were all away. Sorrowfully, she stole away from the 
palace, and walked, the whole day, over fields and moors, till she came to the 
great forest. She knew not in what direction to go; but she was so unhappy, and 
longed so for her brothers, who had been, like herself, driven out into the world, 
that she was determined to seek them. She had been but a short time in the wood 
when night came on, and she quite lost the path; so she laid herself down on the 
soft moss, offered up her evening prayer, and leaned her head against the stump 
of a tree. All nature was still, and the soft, mild air fanned her forehead. The 
light of hundreds of glow-worms shone amidst the grass and the moss, like green 
fire; and if she touched a twig with her hand, ever so lightly, the brilliant insects 
fell down around her, like shooting-stars. 

All night long she dreamt of her brothers. She and they were children again, 
playing together. She saw them writing with their diamond pencils on golden 


slates, while she looked at the beautiful picture-book which had cost half a 
kingdom. They were not writing lines and letters, as they used to do; but 
descriptions of the noble deeds they had performed, and of all they had 
discovered and seen. In the picture-book, too, everything was living. The birds 
sang, and the people came out of the book, and spoke to Eliza and her brothers; 
but, as the leaves turned over, they darted back again to their places, that all 
might be in order. 

When she awoke, the sun was high in the heavens; yet she could not see him, 
for the lofty trees spread their branches thickly over her head; but his beams 
were glancing through the leaves here and there, like a golden mist. There was a 
sweet fragrance from the fresh green verdure, and the birds almost perched upon 
her shoulders. She heard water rippling from a number of springs, all flowing in 
a lake with golden sands. Bushes grew thickly round the lake, and at one spot an 
opening had been made by a deer, through which Eliza went down to the water. 
The lake was so clear that, had not the wind rustled the branches of the trees and 
the bushes, so that they moved, they would have appeared as if painted in the 
depths of the lake; for every leaf was reflected in the water, whether it stood in 
the shade or the sunshine. As soon as Eliza saw her own face, she was quite 
terrified at finding it so brown and ugly; but when she wetted her little hand, and 
rubbed her eyes and forehead, the white skin gleamed forth once more; and, after 
she had undressed, and dipped herself in the fresh water, a more beautiful king’s 
daughter could not be found in the wide world. As soon as she had dressed 
herself again, and braided her long hair, she went to the bubbling spring, and 
drank some water out of the hollow of her hand. Then she wandered far into the 
forest, not knowing whither she went. She thought of her brothers, and felt sure 
that God would not forsake her. It is God who makes the wild apples grow in the 
wood, to satisfy the hungry, and He now led her to one of these trees, which was 
so loaded with fruit, that the boughs bent beneath the weight. Here she held her 
noonday repast, placed props under the boughs, and then went into the gloomiest 
depths of the forest. It was so still that she could hear the sound of her own 
footsteps, as well as the rustling of every withered leaf which she crushed under 
her feet. Not a bird was to be seen, not a sunbeam could penetrate through the 
large, dark boughs of the trees. Their lofty trunks stood so close together, that, 
when she looked before her, it seemed as if she were enclosed within trellis- 
work. Such solitude she had never known before. The night was very dark. Not a 
single glow-worm glittered in the moss. 

Sorrowfully she laid herself down to sleep; and, after a while, it seemed to her 
as if the branches of the trees parted over her head, and that the mild eyes of 
angels looked down upon her from heaven. When she awoke in the morning, she 


knew not whether she had dreamt this, or if it had really been so. Then she 
continued her wandering; but she had not gone many steps forward, when she 
met an old woman with berries in her basket, and she gave her a few to eat. Then 
Eliza asked her if she had not seen eleven princes riding through the forest. 
“No,” replied the old woman, “But I saw yesterday eleven swans, with gold 
crowns on their heads, swimming on the river close by.” Then she led Eliza a 
little distance farther to a sloping bank, and at the foot of it wound a little river. 
The trees on its banks stretched their long leafy branches across the water 
towards each other, and where the growth prevented them from meeting 
naturally, the roots had torn themselves away from the ground, so that the 
branches might mingle their foliage as they hung over the water. Eliza bade the 
old woman farewell, and walked by the flowing river, till she reached the shore 
of the open sea. And there, before the young maiden’s eyes, lay the glorious 
ocean, but not a sail appeared on its surface, not even a boat could be seen. How 
was she to go farther? She noticed how the countless pebbles on the sea-shore 
had been smoothed and rounded by the action of the water. Glass, iron, stones, 
everything that lay there mingled together, had taken its shape from the same 
power, and felt as smooth, or even smoother than her own delicate hand. “The 
water rolls on without weariness,” she said, “till all that is hard becomes smooth; 
so will I be unwearied in my task. Thanks for your lessons, bright rolling waves; 
my heart tells me you will lead me to my dear brothers.” On the foam-covered 
sea-weeds, lay eleven white swan feathers, which she gathered up and placed 
together. Drops of water lay upon them; whether they were dew-drops or tears 
no one could say. Lonely as it was on the sea-shore, she did not observe it, for 
the ever-moving sea showed more changes in a few hours than the most varying 
lake could produce during a whole year. If a black heavy cloud arose, it was as if 
the sea said, “I can look dark and angry too;” and then the wind blew, and the 
waves turned to white foam as they rolled. When the wind slept, and the clouds 
glowed with the red sunlight, then the sea looked like a rose leaf. But however 
quietly its white glassy surface rested, there was still a motion on the shore, as its 
waves rose and fell like the breast of a sleeping child. When the sun was about to 
set, Eliza saw eleven white swans with golden crowns on their heads, flying 
towards the land, one behind the other, like a long white ribbon. Then Eliza went 
down the slope from the shore, and hid herself behind the bushes. The swans 
alighted quite close to her and flapped their great white wings. As soon as the 
sun had disappeared under the water, the feathers of the swans fell off, and 
eleven beautiful princes, Eliza’s brothers, stood near her. She uttered a loud cry, 
for, although they were very much changed, she knew them immediately. She 
sprang into their arms, and called them each by name. Then, how happy the 


princes were at meeting their little sister again, for they recognized her, although 
she had grown so tall and beautiful. They laughed, and they wept, and very soon 
understood how wickedly their mother had acted to them all. “We brothers,” said 
the eldest, “fly about as wild swans, so long as the sun is in the sky; but as soon 
as it sinks behind the hills, we recover our human shape. Therefore must we 
always be near a resting place for our feet before sunset; for if we should be 
flying towards the clouds at the time we recovered our natural shape as men, we 
should sink deep into the sea. We do not dwell here, but in a land just as fair, 
that lies beyond the ocean, which we have to cross for a long distance; there is 
no island in our passage upon which we could pass, the night; nothing but a little 
rock rising out of the sea, upon which we can scarcely stand with safety, even 
closely crowded together. If the sea is rough, the foam dashes over us, yet we 
thank God even for this rock; we have passed whole nights upon it, or we should 
never have reached our beloved fatherland, for our flight across the sea occupies 
two of the longest days in the year. We have permission to visit out home once 
in every year, and to remain eleven days, during which we fly across the forest 
to look once more at the palace where our father dwells, and where we were 
born, and at the church, where our mother lies buried. Here it seems as if the 
very trees and bushes were related to us. The wild horses leap over the plains as 
we have seen them in our childhood. The charcoal burners sing the old songs, to 
which we have danced as children. This is our fatherland, to which we are drawn 
by loving ties; and here we have found you, our dear little sister. Two days 
longer we can remain here, and then must we fly away to a beautiful land which 
is not our home; and how can we take you with us? We have neither ship nor 
boat.” 

“How can I break this spell?” said their sister. And then she talked about it 
nearly the whole night, only slumbering for a few hours. Eliza was awakened by 
the rustling of the swans’ wings as they soared above. Her brothers were again 
changed to swans, and they flew in circles wider and wider, till they were far 
away; but one of them, the youngest swan, remained behind, and laid his head in 
his sister’s lap, while she stroked his wings; and they remained together the 
whole day. Towards evening, the rest came back, and as the sun went down they 
resumed their natural forms. “To-morrow,” said one, “we shall fly away, not to 
return again till a whole year has passed. But we cannot leave you here. Have 
you courage to go with us? My arm is strong enough to carry you through the 
wood; and will not all our wings be strong enough to fly with you over the sea?” 

“Yes, take me with you,” said Eliza. Then they spent the whole night in 
weaving a net with the pliant willow and rushes. It was very large and strong. 
Eliza laid herself down on the net, and when the sun rose, and her brothers again 


became wild swans, they took up the net with their beaks, and flew up to the 
clouds with their dear sister, who still slept. The sunbeams fell on her face, 
therefore one of the swans soared over her head, so that his broad wings might 
shade her. They were far from the land when Eliza woke. She thought she must 
still be dreaming, it seemed so strange to her to feel herself being carried so high 
in the air over the sea. By her side lay a branch full of beautiful ripe berries, and 
a bundle of sweet roots; the youngest of her brothers had gathered them for her, 
and placed them by her side. She smiled her thanks to him; she knew it was the 
same who had hovered over her to shade her with his wings. They were now so 
high, that a large ship beneath them looked like a white sea-gull skimming the 
waves. A great cloud floating behind them appeared like a vast mountain, and 
upon it Eliza saw her own shadow and those of the eleven swans, looking 
gigantic in size. Altogether it formed a more beautiful picture than she had ever 
seen; but as the sun rose higher, and the clouds were left behind, the shadowy 
picture vanished away. Onward the whole day they flew through the air like a 
winged arrow, yet more slowly than usual, for they had their sister to carry. The 
weather seemed inclined to be stormy, and Eliza watched the sinking sun with 
great anxiety, for the little rock in the ocean was not yet in sight. It appeared to 
her as if the swans were making great efforts with their wings. Alas! she was the 
cause of their not advancing more quickly. When the sun set, they would change 
to men, fall into the sea and be drowned. Then she offered a prayer from her 
inmost heart, but still no appearance of the rock. Dark clouds came nearer, the 
gusts of wind told of a coming storm, while from a thick, heavy mass of clouds 
the lightning burst forth flash after flash. The sun had reached the edge of the 
sea, when the swans darted down so swiftly, that Eliza’s head trembled; she 
believed they were falling, but they again soared onward. Presently she caught 
sight of the rock just below them, and by this time the sun was half hidden by the 
waves. The rock did not appear larger than a seal’s head thrust out of the water. 
They sunk so rapidly, that at the moment their feet touched the rock, it shone 
only like a star, and at last disappeared like the last spark in a piece of burnt 
paper. Then she saw her brothers standing closely round her with their arms 
linked together. There was but just room enough for them, and not the smallest 
space to spare. The sea dashed against the rock, and covered them with spray. 
The heavens were lighted up with continual flashes, and peal after peal of 
thunder rolled. But the sister and brothers sat holding each other’s hands, and 
singing hymns, from which they gained hope and courage. In the early dawn the 
air became calm and still, and at sunrise the swans flew away from the rock with 
Eliza. The sea was still rough, and from their high position in the air, the white 
foam on the dark green waves looked like millions of swans swimming on the 


water. As the sun rose higher, Eliza saw before her, floating on the air, a range of 
mountains, with shining masses of ice on their summits. In the centre, rose a 
castle apparently a mile long, with rows of columns, rising one above another, 
while, around it, palm-trees waved and flowers bloomed as large as mill wheels. 
She asked if this was the land to which they were hastening. The swans shook 
their heads, for what she beheld were the beautiful ever-changing cloud palaces 
of the “Fata Morgana,” into which no mortal can enter. Eliza was still gazing at 
the scene, when mountains, forests, and castles melted away, and twenty stately 
churches rose in their stead, with high towers and pointed gothic windows. Eliza 
even fancied she could hear the tones of the organ, but it was the music of the 
murmuring sea which she heard. As they drew nearer to the churches, they also 
changed into a fleet of ships, which seemed to be sailing beneath her; but as she 
looked again, she found it was only a sea mist gliding over the ocean. So there 
continued to pass before her eyes a constant change of scene, till at last she saw 
the real land to which they were bound, with its blue mountains, its cedar forests, 
and its cities and palaces. Long before the sun went down, she sat on a rock, in 
front of a large cave, on the floor of which the over-grown yet delicate green 
creeping plants looked like an embroidered carpet. “Now we shall expect to hear 
what you dream of to-night,” said the youngest brother, as he showed his sister 
her bedroom. 

“Heaven grant that I may dream how to save you,” she replied. And this 
thought took such hold upon her mind that she prayed earnestly to God for help, 
and even in her sleep she continued to pray. Then it appeared to her as if she 
were flying high in the air, towards the cloudy palace of the “Fata Morgana,” 
and a fairy came out to meet her, radiant and beautiful in appearance, and yet 
very much like the old woman who had given her berries in the wood, and who 
had told her of the swans with golden crowns on their heads. “Your brothers can 
be released,” said she, “if you have only courage and perseverance. True, water 
is softer than your own delicate hands, and yet it polishes stones into shapes; it 
feels no pain as your fingers would feel, it has no soul, and cannot suffer such 
agony and torment as you will have to endure. Do you see the stinging nettle 
which I hold in my hand? Quantities of the same sort grow round the cave in 
which you sleep, but none will be of any use to you unless they grow upon the 
graves in a churchyard. These you must gather even while they burn blisters on 
your hands. Break them to pieces with your hands and feet, and they will 
become flax, from which you must spin and weave eleven coats with long 
sleeves; if these are then thrown over the eleven swans, the spell will be broken. 
But remember, that from the moment you commence your task until it is 
finished, even should it occupy years of your life, you must not speak. The first 


word you utter will pierce through the hearts of your brothers like a deadly 
dagger. Their lives hang upon your tongue. Remember all I have told you.” And 
as she finished speaking, she touched her hand lightly with the nettle, and a pain, 
as of burning fire, awoke Eliza. 

It was broad daylight, and close by where she had been sleeping lay a nettle 
like the one she had seen in her dream. She fell on her knees and offered her 
thanks to God. Then she went forth from the cave to begin her work with her 
delicate hands. She groped in amongst the ugly nettles, which burnt great blisters 
on her hands and arms, but she determined to bear it gladly if she could only 
release her dear brothers. So she bruised the nettles with her bare feet and spun 
the flax. At sunset her brothers returned and were very much frightened when 
they found her dumb. They believed it to be some new sorcery of their wicked 
step-mother. But when they saw her hands they understood what she was doing 
on their behalf, and the youngest brother wept, and where his tears fell the pain 
ceased, and the burning blisters vanished. She kept to her work all night, for she 
could not rest till she had released her dear brothers. During the whole of the 
following day, while her brothers were absent, she sat in solitude, but never 
before had the time flown so quickly. One coat was already finished and she had 
begun the second, when she heard the huntsman’s horn, and was struck with 
fear. The sound came nearer and nearer, she heard the dogs barking, and fled 
with terror into the cave. She hastily bound together the nettles she had gathered 
into a bundle and sat upon them. Immediately a great dog came bounding 
towards her out of the ravine, and then another and another; they barked loudly, 
ran back, and then came again. In a very few minutes all the huntsmen stood 
before the cave, and the handsomest of them was the king of the country. He 
advanced towards her, for he had never seen a more beautiful maiden. 

“How did you come here, my sweet child?” he asked. But Eliza shook her 
head. She dared not speak, at the cost of her brothers’ lives. And she hid her 
hands under her apron, so that the king might not see how she must be suffering. 

“Come with me,” he said; “here you cannot remain. If you are as good as you 
are beautiful, I will dress you in silk and velvet, I will place a golden crown upon 
your head, and you shall dwell, and rule, and make your home in my richest 
castle.” And then he lifted her on his horse. She wept and wrung her hands, but 
the king said, “I wish only for your happiness. A time will come when you will 
thank me for this.” And then he galloped away over the mountains, holding her 
before him on this horse, and the hunters followed behind them. As the sun went 
down, they approached a fair royal city, with churches, and cupolas. On arriving 
at the castle the king led her into marble halls, where large fountains played, and 
where the walls and the ceilings were covered with rich paintings. But she had 


no eyes for all these glorious sights, she could only mourn and weep. Patiently 
she allowed the women to array her in royal robes, to weave pearls in her hair, 
and draw soft gloves over her blistered fingers. As she stood before them in all 
her rich dress, she looked so dazzlingly beautiful that the court bowed low in her 
presence. Then the king declared his intention of making her his bride, but the 
archbishop shook his head, and whispered that the fair young maiden was only a 
witch who had blinded the king’s eyes and bewitched his heart. But the king 
would not listen to this; he ordered the music to sound, the daintiest dishes to be 
served, and the loveliest maidens to dance. After-wards he led her through 
fragrant gardens and lofty halls, but not a smile appeared on her lips or sparkled 
in her eyes. She looked the very picture of grief. Then the king opened the door 
of a little chamber in which she was to sleep; it was adorned with rich green 
tapestry, and resembled the cave in which he had found her. On the floor lay the 
bundle of flax which she had spun from the nettles, and under the ceiling hung 
the coat she had made. These things had been brought away from the cave as 
curiosities by one of the huntsmen. 

“Here you can dream yourself back again in the old home in the cave,” said 
the king; “here is the work with which you employed yourself. It will amuse you 
now in the midst of all this splendor to think of that time.” 

When Eliza saw all these things which lay so near her heart, a smile played 
around her mouth, and the crimson blood rushed to her cheeks. She thought of 
her brothers, and their release made her so joyful that she kissed the king’s hand. 
Then he pressed her to his heart. Very soon the joyous church bells announced 
the marriage feast, and that the beautiful dumb girl out of the wood was to be 
made the queen of the country. Then the archbishop whispered wicked words in 
the king’s ear, but they did not sink into his heart. The marriage was still to take 
place, and the archbishop himself had to place the crown on the bride’s head; in 
his wicked spite, he pressed the narrow circlet so tightly on her forehead that it 
caused her pain. But a heavier weight encircled her heart — sorrow for her 
brothers. She felt not bodily pain. Her mouth was closed; a single word would 
cost the lives of her brothers. But she loved the kind, handsome king, who did 
everything to make her happy more and more each day; she loved him with all 
her heart, and her eyes beamed with the love she dared not speak. Oh! if she had 
only been able to confide in him and tell him of her grief. But dumb she must 
remain till her task was finished. Therefore at night she crept away into her little 
chamber, which had been decked out to look like the cave, and quickly wove one 
coat after another. But when she began the seventh she found she had no more 
flax. She knew that the nettles she wanted to use grew in the churchyard, and 
that she must pluck them herself. How should she get out there? “Oh, what is the 


pain in my fingers to the torment which my heart endures?” said she. “I must 
venture, I shall not be denied help from heaven.” Then with a trembling heart, as 
if she were about to perform a wicked deed, she crept into the garden in the 
broad moonlight, and passed through the narrow walks and the deserted streets, 
till she reached the churchyard. Then she saw on one of the broad tombstones a 
group of ghouls. These hideous creatures took off their rags, as if they intended 
to bathe, and then clawing open the fresh graves with their long, skinny fingers, 
pulled out the dead bodies and ate the flesh! Eliza had to pass close by them, and 
they fixed their wicked glances upon her, but she prayed silently, gathered the 
buming nettles, and carried them home with her to the castle. One person only 
had seen her, and that was the archbishop — he was awake while everybody was 
asleep. Now he thought his opinion was evidently correct. All was not right with 
the queen. She was a witch, and had bewitched the king and all the people. 
Secretly he told the king what he had seen and what he feared, and as the hard 
words came from his tongue, the carved images of the saints shook their heads 
as if they would say. “It is not so. Eliza is innocent.” 

But the archbishop interpreted it in another way; he believed that they 
witnessed against her, and were shaking their heads at her wickedness. Two 
large tears rolled down the king’s cheeks, and he went home with doubt in his 
heart, and at night he pretended to sleep, but there came no real sleep to his eyes, 
for he saw Eliza get up every night and disappear in her own chamber. From day 
to day his brow became darker, and Eliza saw it and did not understand the 
reason, but it alarmed her and made her heart tremble for her brothers. Her hot 
tears glittered like pearls on the regal velvet and diamonds, while all who saw 
her were wishing they could be queens. In the mean time she had almost finished 
her task; only one coat of mail was wanting, but she had no flax left, and not a 
single nettle. Once more only, and for the last time, must she venture to the 
churchyard and pluck a few handfuls. She thought with terror of the solitary 
walk, and of the horrible ghouls, but her will was firm, as well as her trust in 
Providence. Eliza went, and the king and the archbishop followed her. They saw 
her vanish through the wicket gate into the churchyard, and when they came 
nearer they saw the ghouls sitting on the tombstone, as Eliza had seen them, and 
the king turned away his head, for he thought she was with them — she whose 
head had rested on his breast that very evening. “The people must condemn her,” 
said he, and she was very quickly condemned by every one to suffer death by 
fire. Away from the gorgeous regal halls was she led to a dark, dreary cell, 
where the wind whistled through the iron bars. Instead of the velvet and silk 
dresses, they gave her the coats of mail which she had woven to cover her, and 
the bundle of nettles for a pillow; but nothing they could give her would have 


pleased her more. She continued her task with joy, and prayed for help, while the 
street-boys sang jeering songs about her, and not a soul comforted her with a 
kind word. Towards evening, she heard at the grating the flutter of a swan’s 
wing, it was her youngest brother — he had found his sister, and she sobbed for 
joy, although she knew that very likely this would be the last night she would 
have to live. But still she could hope, for her task was almost finished, and her 
brothers were come. Then the archbishop arrived, to be with her during her last 
hours, as he had promised the king. But she shook her head, and begged him, by 
looks and gestures, not to stay; for in this night she knew she must finish her 
task, otherwise all her pain and tears and sleepless nights would have been 
suffered in vain. The archbishop withdrew, uttering bitter words against her; but 
poor Eliza knew that she was innocent, and diligently continued her work. 

The little mice ran about the floor, they dragged the nettles to her feet, to help 
as well as they could; and the thrush sat outside the grating of the window, and 
sang to her the whole night long, as sweetly as possible, to keep up her spirits. 

It was still twilight, and at least an hour before sunrise, when the eleven 
brothers stood at the castle gate, and demanded to be brought before the king. 
They were told it could not be, it was yet almost night, and as the king slept they 
dared not disturb him. They threatened, they entreated. Then the guard appeared, 
and even the king himself, inquiring what all the noise meant. At this moment 
the sun rose. The eleven brothers were seen no more, but eleven wild swans flew 
away over the castle. 

And now all the people came streaming forth from the gates of the city, to see 
the witch burnt. An old horse drew the cart on which she sat. They had dressed 
her in a garment of coarse sackcloth. Her lovely hair hung loose on her 
shoulders, her cheeks were deadly pale, her lips moved silently, while her 
fingers still worked at the green flax. Even on the way to death, she would not 
give up her task. The ten coats of mail lay at her feet, she was working hard at 
the eleventh, while the mob jeered her and said, “See the witch, how she 
mutters! She has no hymn-book in her hand. She sits there with her ugly sorcery. 
Let us tear it in a thousand pieces.” 

And then they pressed towards her, and would have destroyed the coats of 
mail, but at the same moment eleven wild swans flew over her, and alighted on 
the cart. Then they flapped their large wings, and the crowd drew on one side in 
alarm. 

“Tt is a sign from heaven that she is innocent,” whispered many of them; but 
they ventured not to say it aloud. 

As the executioner seized her by the hand, to lift her out of the cart, she 
hastily threw the eleven coats of mail over the swans, and they immediately 


became eleven handsome princes; but the youngest had a swan’s wing, instead 
of an arm; for she had not been able to finish the last sleeve of the coat. 

“Now I may speak,” she exclaimed. “I am innocent.” 

Then the people, who saw what happened, bowed to her, as before a saint; but 
she sank lifeless in her brothers’ arms, overcome with suspense, anguish, and 
pain. 

“Yes, she is innocent,” said the eldest brother; and then he related all that had 
taken place; and while he spoke there rose in the air a fragrance as from millions 
of roses. Every piece of faggot in the pile had taken root, and threw out 
branches, and appeared a thick hedge, large and high, covered with roses; while 
above all bloomed a white and shining flower, that glittered like a star. This 
flower the king plucked, and placed in Eliza’s bosom, when she awoke from her 
swoon, with peace and happiness in her heart. And all the church bells rang of 
themselves, and the birds came in great troops. And a marriage procession 
returned to the castle, such as no king had ever before seen. 


The Garden of Paradise, 1838 


THE GARDEN OF PARADISE 


There was once a king’s son who had a larger and more beautiful collection of 
books than any one else in the world, and full of splendid copper-plate 
engravings. He could read and obtain information respecting every people of 
every land; but not a word could he find to explain the situation of the garden of 
paradise, and this was just what he most wished to know. His grandmother had 
told him when he was quite a little boy, just old enough to go to school, that each 
flower in the garden of paradise was a sweet cake, that the pistils were full of 
rich wine, that on one flower history was written, on another geography or 
tables; so those who wished to learn their lessons had only to eat some of the 
cakes, and the more they ate, the more history, geography, or tables they knew. 
He believed it all then; but as he grew older, and learnt more and more, he 
became wise enough to understand that the splendor of the garden of paradise 
must be very different to all this. “Oh, why did Eve pluck the fruit from the tree 
of knowledge? why did Adam eat the forbidden fruit?” thought the king’s son: 
“if I had been there it would never have happened, and there would have been no 
sin in the world.” The garden of paradise occupied all his thoughts till he 
reached his seventeenth year. 

One day he was walking alone in the wood, which was his greatest pleasure, 
when evening came on. The clouds gathered, and the rain poured down as if the 
sky had been a waterspout; and it was as dark as the bottom of a well at 
midnight; sometimes he slipped over the smooth grass, or fell over stones that 
projected out of the rocky ground. Every thing was dripping with moisture, and 
the poor prince had not a dry thread about him. He was obliged at last to climb 
over great blocks of stone, with water spurting from the thick moss. He began to 
feel quite faint, when he heard a most singular rushing noise, and saw before him 
a large cave, from which came a blaze of light. In the middle of the cave an 
immense fire was burning, and a noble stag, with its branching horns, was placed 
on a spit between the trunks of two pine-trees. It was turning slowly before the 
fire, and an elderly woman, as large and strong as if she had been a man in 
disguise, sat by, throwing one piece of wood after another into the flames. 

“Come in,” she said to the prince; “sit down by the fire and dry yourself.” 

“There is a great draught here,” said the prince, as he seated himself on the 
ground. 


“Tt will be worse when my sons come home,” replied the woman; “you are 
now in the cavern of the Winds, and my sons are the four Winds of heaven: can 
you understand that?” 

“Where are your sons?” asked the prince. 

“Tt is difficult to answer stupid questions,” said the woman. “My sons have 
plenty of business on hand; they are playing at shuttlecock with the clouds up 
yonder in the king’s hall,” and she pointed upwards. 

“Oh, indeed,” said the prince; “but you speak more roughly and harshly and 
are not so gentle as the women I am used to.” 

“Yes, that is because they have nothing else to do; but I am obliged to be 
harsh, to keep my boys in order, and I can do it, although they are so head- 
strong. Do you see those four sacks hanging on the wall? Well, they are just as 
much afraid of those sacks, as you used to be of the rat behind the looking-glass. 
I can bend the boys together, and put them in the sacks without any resistance on 
their parts, I can tell you. There they stay, and dare not attempt to come out until 
I allow them to do so. And here comes one of them.” 

It was the North Wind who came in, bringing with him a cold, piercing blast; 
large hailstones rattled on the floor, and snowflakes were scattered around in all 
directions. He wore a bearskin dress and cloak. His sealskin cap was drawn over 
his ears, long icicles hung from his beard, and one hailstone after another rolled 
from the collar of his jacket. 

“Don’t go too near the fire,” said the prince, “or your hands and face will be 
frost-bitten.” 

“Frost-bitten!” said the North Wind, with a loud laugh; “why frost is my 
greatest delight. What sort of a little snip are you, and how did you find your 
way to the cavern of the Winds?” 

“He is my guest,” said the old woman, “and if you are not satisfied with that 
explanation you can go into the sack. Do you understand me?” 

That settled the matter. So the North Wind began to relate his adventures, 
whence he came, and where he had been for a whole month. “I come from the 
polar seas,” he said; “I have been on the Bear’s Island with the Russian walrus- 
hunters. I sat and slept at the helm of their ship, as they sailed away from North 
Cape. Sometimes when I woke, the storm-birds would fly about my legs. They 
are curious birds; they give one flap with their wings, and then on their 
outstretched pinions soar far away. 

“Don’t make such a long story of it,” said the mother of the winds; “what sort 
of a place is Bear’s Island?” 

“A very beautiful place, with a floor for dancing as smooth and flat as a plate. 
Half-melted snow, partly covered with moss, sharp stones, and skeletons of 


walruses and polar-bears, lie all about, their gigantic limbs in a state of green 
decay. It would seem as if the sun never shone there. I blew gently, to clear away 
the mist, and then I saw a little hut, which had been built from the wood of a 
wreck, and was covered with the skins of the walrus, the fleshy side outwards; it 
looked green and red, and on the roof sat a growling bear. Then I went to the sea 
shore, to look after birds’ nests, and saw the unfledged nestlings opening their 
mouths and screaming for food. I blew into the thousand little throats, and 
quickly stopped their screaming. Farther on were the walruses with pig’s heads, 
and teeth a yard long, rolling about like great worms. 

“You relate your adventures very well, my son,” said the mother, “it makes 
my mouth water to hear you. 

“After that,” continued the North Wind, “the hunting commenced. The 
harpoon was flung into the breast of the walrus, so that a smoking stream of 
blood spurted forth like a fountain, and besprinkled the ice. Then I thought of my 
own game; I began to blow, and set my own ships, the great icebergs sailing, so 
that they might crush the boats. Oh, how the sailors howled and cried out! but I 
howled louder than they. They were obliged to unload their cargo, and throw 
their chests and the dead walruses on the ice. Then I sprinkled snow over them, 
and left them in their crushed boats to drift southward, and to taste salt water. 
They will never return to Bear’s Island.” 

“So you have done mischief,” said the mother of the Winds. 

“T shall leave others to tell the good I have done,” he replied. “But here comes 
my brother from the West; I like him best of all, for he has the smell of the sea 
about him, and brings in a cold, fresh air as he enters.” 

“Ts that the little Zephyr>?” asked the prince. 

“Yes, it is the little Zephyr,” said the old woman; “but he is not little now. In 
years gone by he was a beautiful boy; now that is all past.” 

He came in, looking like a wild man, and he wore a slouched hat to protect 
his head from injury. In his hand he carried a club, cut from a mahogany tree in 
the American forests, not a trifle to carry. 

“Whence do you come?” asked the mother. 

“T come from the wilds of the forests, where the thorny brambles form thick 
hedges between the trees; where the water-snake lies in the wet grass, and 
mankind seem to be unknown.” 

“What were you doing there?” 

“T looked into the deep river, and saw it rushing down from the rocks. The 
water drops mounted to the clouds and glittered in the rainbow. I saw the wild 
buffalo swimming in the river, but the strong tide carried him away amidst a 
flock of wild ducks, which flew into the air as the waters dashed onwards, 


leaving the buffalo to be hurled over the waterfall. This pleased me; so I raised a 
storm, which rooted up old trees, and sent them floating down the river.” 

“And what else have you done?” asked the old woman. 

“T have rushed wildly across the savannahs; I have stroked the wild horses, 
and shaken the cocoa-nuts from the trees. Yes, I have many stories to relate; but 
I need not tell everything I know. You know it all very well, don’t you, old 
lady?” And he kissed his mother so roughly, that she nearly fell backwards. Oh, 
he was, indeed, a wild fellow. 

Now in came the South Wind, with a turban and a flowing Bedouin cloak. 

“How cold it is here!” said he, throwing more wood on the fire. “It is easy to 
feel that the North Wind has arrived here before me.” 

“Why it is hot enough here to roast a bear,” said the North Wind. 

“You are a bear yourself,” said the other. 

“Do you want to be put in the sack, both of you?” said the old woman. “Sit 
down, now, on that stone, yonder, and tell me where you have been.” 

“In Africa, mother. I went out with the Hottentots, who were lion-hunting in 
the Kaffir land, where the plains are covered with grass the color of a green 
olive; and here I ran races with the ostrich, but I soon outstripped him in 
swiftness. At last I came to the desert, in which lie the golden sands, looking like 
the bottom of the sea. Here I met a caravan, and the travellers had just killed 
their last camel, to obtain water; there was very little for them, and they 
continued their painful journey beneath the burning sun, and over the hot sands, 
which stretched before them a vast, boundless desert. Then I rolled myself in the 
loose sand, and whirled it in burning columns over their heads. The dromedarys 
stood still in terror, while the merchants drew their caftans over their heads, and 
threw themselves on the ground before me, as they do before Allah, their god. 
Then I buried them beneath a pyramid of sand, which covers them all. When I 
blow that away on my next visit, the sun will bleach their bones, and travellers 
will see that others have been there before them; otherwise, in such a wild desert, 
they might not believe it possible.” 

“So you have done nothing but evil,” said the mother. “Into the sack with 
you;” and, before he was aware, she had seized the South Wind round the body, 
and popped him into the bag. He rolled about on the floor, till she sat herself 
upon him to keep him still. 

“These boys of yours are very lively,” said the prince. 

“Yes,” she replied, “but I know how to correct them, when necessary; and 
here comes the fourth.” In came the East Wind, dressed like a Chinese. 

“Oh, you come from that quarter, do you?” said she; “I thought you had been 
to the garden of paradise.” 


“IT am going there to-morrow,” he replied; “I have not been there for a 
hundred years. I have just come from China, where I danced round the porcelain 
tower till all the bells jingled again. In the streets an official flogging was taking 
place, and bamboo canes were being broken on the shoulders of men of every 
high position, from the first to the ninth grade. They cried, ‘Many thanks, my 
fatherly benefactor;’ but I am sure the words did not come from their hearts, so I 
rang the bells till they sounded, ‘ding, ding-dong.’” 

“You are a wild boy,” said the old woman; “it is well for you that you are 
going to-morrow to the garden of paradise; you always get improved in your 
education there. Drink deeply from the fountain of wisdom while you are there, 
and bring home a bottleful for me.” 

“That I will,” said the East Wind; “but why have you put my brother South in 
a bag? Let him out; for I want him to tell me about the phoenix-bird. The 
princess always wants to hear of this bird when I pay her my visit every hundred 
years. If you will open the sack, sweetest mother, I will give you two pocketfuls 
of tea, green and fresh as when I gathered it from the spot where it grew.” 

“Well, for the sake of the tea, and because you are my own boy, I will open 
the bag.” 

She did so, and the South Wind crept out, looking quite cast down, because 
the prince had seen his disgrace. 

“There is a palm-leaf for the princess,” he said. “The old phoenix, the only 
one in the world, gave it to me himself. He has scratched on it with his beak the 
whole of his history during the hundred years he has lived. She can there read 
how the old phoenix set fire to his own nest, and sat upon it while it was 
buming, like a Hindoo widow. The dry twigs around the nest crackled and 
smoked till the flames burst forth and consumed the phoenix to ashes. Amidst 
the fire lay an egg, red hot, which presently burst with a loud report, and out 
flew a young bird. He is the only phoenix in the world, and the king over all the 
other birds. He has bitten a hole in the leaf which I give you, and that is his 
greeting to the princess.” 

“Now let us have something to eat,” said the mother of the Winds. So they all 
sat down to feast on the roasted stag; and as the prince sat by the side of the East 
Wind, they soon became good friends. 

“Pray tell me,” said the prince, “who is that princess of whom you have been 
talking! and where lies the garden of paradise?” 

“Ho! ho!” said the East Wind, “would you like to go there? Well, you can fly 
off with me to-morrow; but I must tell you one thing — no human being has 
been there since the time of Adam and Eve. I suppose you have read of them in 
your Bible.” 


“Of course I have,” said the prince. 

“Well,” continued the East Wind, “when they were driven out of the garden 
of paradise, it sunk into the earth; but it retained its warm sunshine, its balmy air, 
and all its splendor. The fairy queen lives there, in the island of happiness, where 
death never comes, and all is beautiful. I can manage to take you there to- 
morrow, if you will sit on my back. But now don’t talk any more, for I want to 
go to sleep;” and then they all slept. 

When the prince awoke in the early morning, he was not a little surprised at 
finding himself high up above the clouds. He was seated on the back of the East 
Wind, who held him faithfully; and they were so high in the air that woods and 
fields, rivers and lakes, as they lay beneath them, looked like a painted map. 

“Good morning,” said the East Wind. “You might have slept on a while; for 
there is very little to see in the flat country over which we are passing unless you 
like to count the churches; they look like spots of chalk on a green board.” The 
green board was the name he gave to the green fields and meadows. 

“Tt was very rude of me not to say good-bye to your mother and your 
brothers,” said the prince. 

“They will excuse you, as you were asleep,” said the East Wind; and then 
they flew on faster than ever. 

The leaves and branches of the trees rustled as they passed. When they flew 
over seas and lakes, the waves rose higher, and the large ships dipped into the 
water like diving swans. As darkness came on, towards evening, the great towns 
looked charming; lights were sparkling, now seen now hidden, just as the sparks 
go out one after another on a piece of burnt paper. The prince clapped his hands 
with pleasure; but the East Wind advised him not to express his admiration in 
that manner, or he might fall down, and find himself hanging on a church 
steeple. The eagle in the dark forests flies swiftly; but faster than he flew the 
East Wind. The Cossack, on his small horse, rides lightly o’er the plains; but 
lighter still passed the prince on the winds of the wind. 

“There are the Himalayas, the highest mountains in Asia,” said the East 
Wind. “We shall soon reach the garden of paradise now.” 

Then, they turned southward, and the air became fragrant with the perfume of 
spices and flowers. Here figs and pomegranates grew wild, and the vines were 
covered with clusters of blue and purple grapes. Here they both descended to the 
earth, and stretched themselves on the soft grass, while the flowers bowed to the 
breath of the wind as if to welcome it. “Are we now in the garden of paradise?” 
asked the prince. 

“No, indeed,” replied the East Wind; “but we shall be there very soon. Do 
you see that wall of rocks, and the cavern beneath it, over which the grape vines 


hang like a green curtain? Through that cavern we must pass. Wrap your cloak 
round you; for while the sun scorches you here, a few steps farther it will be icy 
cold. The bird flying past the entrance to the cavern feels as if one wing were in 
the region of summer, and the other in the depths of winter.” 

“So this then is the way to the garden of paradise?” asked the prince, as they 
entered the cavern. It was indeed cold; but the cold soon passed, for the East 
Wind spread his wings, and they gleamed like the brightest fire. As they passed 
on through this wonderful cave, the prince could see great blocks of stone, from 
which water trickled, hanging over their heads in fantastic shapes. Sometimes it 
was so narrow that they had to creep on their hands and knees, while at other 
times it was lofty and wide, like the free air. It had the appearance of a chapel for 
the dead, with petrified organs and silent pipes. “We seem to be passing through 
the valley of death to the garden of paradise,” said the prince. 

But the East Wind answered not a word, only pointed forwards to a lovely 
blue light which gleamed in the distance. The blocks of stone assumed a misty 
appearance, till at last they looked like white clouds in moonlight. The air was 
fresh and balmy, like a breeze from the mountains perfumed with flowers from a 
valley of roses. A river, clear as the air itself, sparkled at their feet, while in its 
clear depths could be seen gold and silver fish sporting in the bright water, and 
purple eels emitting sparks of fire at every moment, while the broad leaves of the 
water-lilies, that floated on its surface, flickered with all the colors of the 
rainbow. The flower in its color of flame seemed to receive its nourishment from 
the water, as a lamp is sustained by oil. A marble bridge, of such exquisite 
workmanship that it appeared as if formed of lace and pearls, led to the island of 
happiness, in which bloomed the garden of paradise. The East Wind took the 
prince in his arms, and carried him over, while the flowers and the leaves sang 
the sweet songs of his childhood in tones so full and soft that no human voice 
could venture to imitate. Within the garden grew large trees, full of sap; but 
whether they were palm-trees or gigantic water-plants, the prince knew not. The 
climbing plants hung in garlands of green and gold, like the illuminations on the 
margins of old missals or twined among the initial letters. Birds, flowers, and 
festoons appeared intermingled in seeming confusion. Close by, on the grass, 
stood a group of peacocks, with radiant tails outspread to the sun. The prince 
touched them, and found, to his surprise, that they were not really birds, but the 
leaves of the burdock tree, which shone with the colors of a peacock’s tail. The 
lion and the tiger, gentle and tame, were springing about like playful cats among 
the green bushes, whose perfume was like the fragrant blossom of the olive. The 
plumage of the wood-pigeon glistened like pearls as it struck the lion’s mane 
with its wings; while the antelope, usually so shy, stood near, nodding its head as 


if it wished to join in the frolic. The fairy of paradise next made her appearance. 
Her raiment shone like the sun, and her serene countenance beamed with 
happiness like that of a mother rejoicing over her child. She was young and 
beautiful, and a train of lovely maidens followed her, each wearing a bright star 
in her hair. The East Wind gave her the palm-leaf, on which was written the 
history of the phoenix; and her eyes sparkled with joy. She then took the prince 
by the hand, and led him into her palace, the walls of which were richly colored, 
like a tulip-leaf when it is turned to the sun. The roof had the appearance of an 
inverted flower, and the colors grew deeper and brighter to the gazer. The prince 
walked to a window, and saw what appeared to be the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, with Adam and Eve standing by, and the serpent near them. “I thought 
they were banished from paradise,” he said. 

The princess smiled, and told him that time had engraved each event on a 
window-pane in the form of a picture; but, unlike other pictures, all that it 
represented lived and moved, — the leaves rustled, and the persons went and 
came, as in a looking-glass. He looked through another pane, and saw the ladder 
in Jacob’s dream, on which the angels were ascending and descending with 
outspread wings. All that had ever happened in the world here lived and moved 
on the panes of glass, in pictures such as time alone could produce. The fairy 
now led the prince into a large, lofty room with transparent walls, through which 
the light shone. Here were portraits, each one appearing more beautiful than the 
other — millions of happy beings, whose laughter and song mingled in one 
sweet melody: some of these were in such an elevated position that they 
appeared smaller than the smallest rosebud, or like pencil dots on paper. In the 
centre of the hall stood a tree, with drooping branches, from which hung golden 
apples, both great and small, looking like oranges amid the green leaves. It was 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil, from which Adam and Eve had plucked 
and eaten the forbidden fruit, and from each leaf trickled a bright red dewdrop, 
as if the tree were weeping tears of blood for their sin. “Let us now take the 
boat,” said the fairy: “a sail on the cool waters will refresh us. But we shall not 
move from the spot, although the boat may rock on the swelling water; the 
countries of the world will glide before us, but we shall remain still.” 

It was indeed wonderful to behold. First came the lofty Alps, snow-clad, and 
covered with clouds and dark pines. The horn resounded, and the shepherds sang 
merrily in the valleys. The banana-trees bent their drooping branches over the 
boat, black swans floated on the water, and singular animals and flowers 
appeared on the distant shore. New Holland, the fifth division of the world, now 
glided by, with mountains in the background, looking blue in the distance. They 
heard the song of the priests, and saw the wild dance of the savage to the sound 


of the drums and trumpets of bone; the pyramids of Egypt rising to the clouds; 
columns and sphinxes, overthrown and buried in the sand, followed in their turn; 
while the northern lights flashed out over the extinguished volcanoes of the 
north, in fireworks none could imitate. 

The prince was delighted, and yet he saw hundreds of other wonderful things 
more than can be described. “Can I stay here forever?” asked he. 

“That depends upon yourself,” replied the fairy. “If you do not, like Adam, 
long for what is forbidden, you can remain here always.” 

“T should not touch the fruit on the tree of knowledge,” said the prince; “there 
is abundance of fruit equally beautiful.” 

“Examine your own heart,” said the princess, “and if you do not feel sure of 
its strength, return with the East Wind who brought you. He is about to fly back, 
and will not return here for a hundred years. The time will not seem to you more 
than a hundred hours, yet even that is a long time for temptation and resistance. 
Every evening, when I leave you, I shall be obliged to say, ‘Come with me,’ and 
to beckon to you with my hand. But you must not listen, nor move from your 
place to follow me; for with every step you will find your power to resist 
weaker. If once you attempted to follow me, you would soon find yourself in the 
hall, where grows the tree of knowledge, for I sleep beneath its perfumed 
branches. If you stooped over me, I should be forced to smile. If you then kissed 
my lips, the garden of paradise would sink into the earth, and to you it would be 
lost. A keen wind from the desert would howl around you; cold rain fall on your 
head, and sorrow and woe be your future lot.” 

“T will remain,” said the prince. 

So the East Wind kissed him on the forehead, and said, “Be firm; then shall 
we meet again when a hundred years have passed. Farewell, farewell.” Then the 
East Wind spread his broad pinions, which shone like the lightning in harvest, or 
as the northern lights in a cold winter. 

“Farewell, farewell,” echoed the trees and the flowers. 

Storks and pelicans flew after him in feathery bands, to accompany him to the 
boundaries of the garden. 

“Now we will commence dancing,” said the fairy; “and when it is nearly over 
at sunset, while I am dancing with you, I shall make a sign, and ask you to 
follow me: but do not obey. I shall be obliged to repeat the same thing for a 
hundred years; and each time, when the trial is past, if you resist, you will gain 
strength, till resistance becomes easy, and at last the temptation will be quite 
overcome. This evening, as it will be the first time, I have warned you.” 

After this the fairy led him into a large hall, filled with transparent lilies. The 
yellow stamina of each flower formed a tiny golden harp, from which came forth 


strains of music like the mingled tones of flute and lyre. Beautiful maidens, 
slender and graceful in form, and robed in transparent gauze, floated through the 
dance, and sang of the happy life in the garden of paradise, where death never 
entered, and where all would bloom forever in immortal youth. As the sun went 
down, the whole heavens became crimson and gold, and tinted the lilies with the 
hue of roses. Then the beautiful maidens offered to the prince sparkling wine; 
and when he had drank, he felt happiness greater than he had ever known before. 
Presently the background of the hall opened and the tree of knowledge appeared, 
surrounded by a halo of glory that almost blinded him. Voices, soft and lovely as 
his mother’s sounded in his ears, as if she were singing to him, “My child, my 
beloved child.” Then the fairy beckoned to him, and said in sweet accents, 
“Come with me, come with me.” Forgetting his promise, forgetting it even on 
the very first evening, he rushed towards her, while she continued to beckon to 
him and to smile. The fragrance around him overpowered his senses, the music 
from the harps sounded more entrancing, while around the tree appeared 
millions of smiling faces, nodding and singing. “Man should know everything; 
man is the lord of the earth.” The tree of knowledge no longer wept tears of 
blood, for the dewdrops shone like glittering stars. 

“Come, come,” continued that thrilling voice, and the prince followed the 
call. At every step his cheeks glowed, and the blood rushed wildly through his 
veins. “I must follow,” he cried; “it is not a sin, it cannot be, to follow beauty 
and joy. I only want to see her sleep, and nothing will happen unless I kiss her, 
and that I will not do, for I have strength to resist, and a determined will.” 

The fairy threw off her dazzling attire, bent back the boughs, and in another 
moment was hidden among them. 

“T have not sinned yet,” said the prince, “and I will not;” and then he pushed 
aside the boughs to follow the princess. She was lying already asleep, beautiful 
as only a fairy in the garden of paradise could be. She smiled as he bent over her, 
and he saw tears trembling out of her beautiful eyelashes. “Do you weep for 
me?” he whispered. “Oh weep not, thou loveliest of women. Now do I begin to 
understand the happiness of paradise; I feel it to my inmost soul, in every 
thought. A new life is born within me. One moment of such happiness is worth 
an eternity of darkness and woe.” He stooped and kissed the tears from her eyes, 
and touched her lips with his. 

A clap of thunder, loud and awful, resounded through the trembling air. All 
around him fell into ruin. The lovely fairy, the beautiful garden, sunk deeper and 
deeper. The prince saw it sinking down in the dark night till it shone only like a 
star in the distance beneath him. Then he felt a coldness, like death, creeping 
over him; his eyes closed, and he became insensible. 


When he recovered, a chilling rain was beating upon him, and a sharp wind 
blew on his head. “Alas! what have I done?” he sighed; “I have sinned like 
Adam, and the garden of paradise has sunk into the earth.” He opened his eyes, 
and saw the star in the distance, but it was the morning star in heaven which 
glittered in the darkness. 

Presently he stood up and found himself in the depths of the forest, close to 
the cavern of the Winds, and the mother of the Winds sat by his side. She looked 
angry, and raised her arm in the air as she spoke. “The very first evening!” she 
said. “Well, I expected it! If you were my son, you should go into the sack.” 

“And there he will have to go at last,” said a strong old man, with large black 
wings, and a scythe in his hand, whose name was Death. “He shall be laid in his 
coffin, but not yet. I will allow him to wander about the world for a while, to 
atone for his sin, and to give him time to become better. But I shall return when 
he least expects me. I shall lay him in a black coffin, place it on my head, and fly 
away with it beyond the stars. There also blooms a garden of paradise, and if he 
is good and pious he will be admitted; but if his thoughts are bad, and his heart is 
full of sin, he will sink with his coffin deeper than the garden of paradise has 
sunk. Once in every thousand years I shall go and fetch him, when he will either 
be condemned to sink still deeper, or be raised to a happier life in the world 
beyond the stars.” 


The Flying Trunk, 1838 


There was once a merchant who was so rich that he could have paved the whole 
street with gold, and would even then have had enough for a small alley. But he 
did not do so; he knew the value of money better than to use it in this way. So 
clever was he, that every shilling he put out brought him a crown; and so he 
continued till he died. His son inherited his wealth, and he lived a merry life with 
it; he went to a masquerade every night, made kites out of five pound notes, and 
threw pieces of gold into the sea instead of stones, making ducks and drakes of 
them. In this manner he soon lost all his money. At last he had nothing left but a 
pair of slippers, an old dressing-gown, and four shillings. And now all his friends 
deserted him, they could not walk with him in the streets; but one of them, who 
was very good-natured, sent him an old trunk with this message, “Pack up!” 
“Yes,” he said, “it is all very well to say ‘pack up,’” but he had nothing left to 
pack up, therefore he seated himself in the trunk. It was a very wonderful trunk; 
no sooner did any one press on the lock than the trunk could fly. He shut the lid 
and pressed the lock, when away flew the trunk up the chimney with the 
merchant’s son in it, right up into the clouds. Whenever the bottom of the trunk 
cracked, he was in a great fright, for if the trunk fell to pieces he would have 
made a tremendous somerset over the trees. However, he got safely in his trunk 
to the land of Turkey. He hid the trunk in the wood under some dry leaves, and 
then went into the town: he could so this very well, for the Turks always go 
about dressed in dressing-gowns and slippers, as he was himself. He happened to 
meet a nurse with a little child. “I say, you Turkish nurse,” cried he, “what castle 
is that near the town, with the windows placed so high?” 

“The king’s daughter lives there,” she replied; “it has been prophesied that 
she will be very unhappy about a lover, and therefore no one is allowed to visit 
her, unless the king and queen are present.” 

“Thank you,” said the merchant’s son. So he went back to the wood, seated 
himself in his trunk, flew up to the roof of the castle, and crept through the 
window into the princess’s room. She lay on the sofa asleep, and she was so 
beautiful that the merchant’s son could not help kissing her. Then she awoke, 
and was very much frightened; but he told her he was a Turkish angel, who had 
come down through the air to see her, which pleased her very much. He sat 
down by her side and talked to her: he said her eyes were like beautiful dark 
lakes, in which the thoughts swam about like little mermaids, and he told her that 
her forehead was a snowy mountain, which contained splendid halls full of 


pictures. And then he related to her about the stork who brings the beautiful 
children from the rivers. These were delightful stories; and when he asked the 
princess if she would marry him, she consented immediately. 

“But you must come on Saturday,” she said; “for then the king and queen will 
take tea with me. They will be very proud when they find that I am going to 
marry a Turkish angel; but you must think of some very pretty stories to tell 
them, for my parents like to hear stories better than anything. My mother prefers 
one that is deep and moral; but my father likes something funny, to make him 
laugh.” 

“Very well,” he replied; “I shall bring you no other marriage portion than a 
story,” and so they parted. But the princess gave him a sword which was studded 
with gold coins, and these he could use. 

Then he flew away to the town and bought a new dressing-gown, and 
afterwards returned to the wood, where he composed a story, so as to be ready 
for Saturday, which was no easy matter. It was ready however by Saturday, 
when he went to see the princess. The king, and queen, and the whole court, 
were at tea with the princess; and he was received with great politeness. 

“Will you tell us a story?” said the queen,— “one that is instructive and full 
of deep learning.” 

“Yes, but with something in it to laugh at,” said the king. 

“Certainly,” he replied, and commenced at once, asking them to listen 
attentively. “There was once a bundle of matches that were exceedingly proud of 
their high descent. Their genealogical tree, that is, a large pine-tree from which 
they had been cut, was at one time a large, old tree in the wood. The matches 
now lay between a tinder-box and an old iron saucepan, and were talking about 
their youthful days. ‘Ah! then we grew on the green boughs, and were as green 
as they; every morning and evening we were fed with diamond drops of dew. 
Whenever the sun shone, we felt his warm rays, and the little birds would relate 
stories to us as they sung. We knew that we were rich, for the other trees only 
wore their green dress in summer, but our family were able to array themselves 
in green, summer and winter. But the wood-cutter came, like a great revolution, 
and our family fell under the axe. The head of the house obtained a situation as 
mainmast in a very fine ship, and can sail round the world when he will. The 
other branches of the family were taken to different places, and our office now is 
to kindle a light for common people. This is how such high-born people as we 
came to be in a kitchen.’ 

““Mine has been a very different fate,’ said the iron pot, which stood by the 
matches; ‘from my first entrance into the world I have been used to cooking and 
scouring. I am the first in this house, when anything solid or useful is required. 


My only pleasure is to be made clean and shining after dinner, and to sit in my 
place and have a little sensible conversation with my neighbors. All of us, 
excepting the water-bucket, which is sometimes taken into the courtyard, live 
here together within these four walls. We get our news from the market-basket, 
but he sometimes tells us very unpleasant things about the people and the 
government. Yes, and one day an old pot was so alarmed, that he fell down and 
was broken to pieces. He was a liberal, I can tell you.’ 

““You are talking too much,’ said the tinder-box, and the steel struck against 
the flint till some sparks flew out, crying, ‘We want a merry evening, don’t we?’ 

““Ves, of course,’ said the matches, ‘let us talk about those who are the 
highest born.’ 

““No, I don’t like to be always talking of what we are,’ remarked the 
saucepan; ‘let us think of some other amusement; I will begin. We will tell 
something that has happened to ourselves; that will be very easy, and interesting 
as well. On the Baltic Sea, near the Danish shore’ — 

““What a pretty commencement!’ said the plates; ‘we shall all like that story, 
I am sure.’ 

““Yes; well in my youth, I lived in a quiet family, where the furniture was 
polished, the floors scoured, and clean curtains put up every fortnight.’ 

““What an interesting way you have of relating a story,’ said the carpet- 
broom; ‘it is easy to perceive that you have been a great deal in women’s 
society, there is something so pure runs through what you say.’ 

“That is quite true,’ said the water-bucket; and he made a spring with joy, 
and splashed some water on the floor. 

“Then the saucepan went on with his story, and the end was as good as the 
beginning. 

“The plates rattled with pleasure, and the carpet-broom brought some green 
parsley out of the dust-hole and crowned the saucepan, for he knew it would vex 
the others; and he thought, ‘If I crown him to-day he will crown me to-morrow.’ 

““Now, let us have a dance,’ said the fire-tongs; and then how they danced 
and stuck up one leg in the air. The chair-cushion in the corner burst with 
laughter when she saw it. 

“*Shall I be crowned now?’ asked the fire-tongs; so the broom found another 
wreath for the tongs. 

““They were only common people after all,’ thought the matches. The tea-um 
was now asked to sing, but she said she had a cold, and could not sing without 
boiling heat. They all thought this was affectation, and because she did not wish 
to sing excepting in the parlor, when on the table with the grand people. 


“In the window sat an old quill-pen, with which the maid generally wrote. 
There was nothing remarkable about the pen, excepting that it had been dipped 
too deeply in the ink, but it was proud of that. 

“Tf the tea-urn won’t sing,’ said the pen, ‘she can leave it alone; there is a 
nightingale in a cage who can sing; she has not been taught much, certainly, but 
we need not say anything this evening about that.’ 

“*T think it highly improper,’ said the tea-kettle, who was kitchen singer, and 
half-brother to the tea-urn, ‘that a rich foreign bird should be listened to here. Is 
it patriotic? Let the market-basket decide what is right.’ 

“*T certainly am vexed,’ said the basket; ‘inwardly vexed, more than any one 
can imagine. Are we spending the evening properly? Would it not be more 
sensible to put the house in order? If each were in his own place I would lead a 
game; this would be quite another thing.’ 

““Let us act a play,’ said they all. At the same moment the door opened, and 
the maid came in. Then not one stirred; they all remained quite still; yet, at the 
same time, there was not a single pot amongst them who had not a high opinion 
of himself, and of what he could do if he chose. 

““Yes, if we had chosen,’ they each thought, ‘we might have spent a very 
pleasant evening.’ 

“The maid took the matches and lighted them; dear me, how they sputtered 
and blazed up! 

“Now then,’ they thought, ‘every one will see that we are the first. How we 
shine; what a light we give!’ Even while they spoke their light went out. 

“What a capital story,” said the queen, “I feel as if I were really in the 
kitchen, and could see the matches; yes, you shall marry our daughter.” 

“Certainly,” said the king, “thou shalt have our daughter.” The king said thou 
to him because he was going to be one of the family. The wedding-day was 
fixed, and, on the evening before, the whole city was illuminated. Cakes and 
sweetmeats were thrown among the people. The street boys stood on tiptoe and 
shouted “hurrah,” and whistled between their fingers; altogether it was a very 
splendid affair. 

“T will give them another treat,” said the merchant’s son. So he went and 
bought rockets and crackers, and all sorts of fire-works that could be thought of, 
packed them in his trunk, and flew up with it into the air. What a whizzing and 
popping they made as they went off! The Turks, when they saw such a sight in 
the air, jumped so high that their slippers flew about their ears. It was easy to 
believe after this that the princess was really going to marry a Turkish angel. 

As soon as the merchant’s son had come down in his flying trunk to the wood 
after the fireworks, he thought, “I will go back into the town now, and hear what 


they think of the entertainment.” It was very natural that he should wish to know. 
And what strange things people did say, to be sure! every one whom he 
questioned had a different tale to tell, though they all thought it very beautiful. 

““T saw the Turkish angel myself,” said one; “he had eyes like glittering stars, 
and a head like foaming water.” 

“He flew in a mantle of fire,” cried another, “and lovely little cherubs peeped 
out from the folds.” 

He heard many more fine things about himself, and that the next day he was 
to be married. After this he went back to the forest to rest himself in his trunk. It 
had disappeared! A spark from the fireworks which remained had set it on fire; it 
was burnt to ashes! So the merchant’s son could not fly any more, nor go to meet 
his bride. She stood all day on the roof waiting for him, and most likely she is 
waiting there still; while he wanders through the world telling fairy tales, but 
none of them so amusing as the one he related about the matches. 


The Storks, 1838 


On the last house in a little village the storks had built a nest, and the mother 
stork sat in it with her four young ones, who stretched out their necks and 
pointed their black beaks, which had not yet turned red like those of the parent 
birds. A little way off, on the edge of the roof, stood the father stork, quite 
upright and stiff; not liking to be quite idle, he drew up one leg, and stood on the 
other, so still that it seemed almost as if he were carved in wood. “It must look 
very grand,” thought he, “for my wife to have a sentry guarding her nest. They 
do not know that I am her husband; they will think I have been commanded to 
stand here, which is quite aristocratic;” and so he continued standing on one leg. 

In the street below were a number of children at play, and when they caught 
sight of the storks, one of the boldest amongst the boys began to sing a song 
about them, and very soon he was joined by the rest. These are the words of the 
song, but each only sang what he could remember of them in his own way. 


“Stork, stork, fly away, 
Stand not on one leg, I pray, 
See your wife is in her nest, 
With her little ones at rest. 
They will hang one, 

And fry another; 

They will shoot a third, 

And roast his brother.” 


“Just hear what those boys are singing,” said the young storks; “they say we 
shall be hanged and roasted.” 

“Never mind what they say; you need not listen,” said the mother. “They can 
do no harm.” 

But the boys went on singing and pointing at the storks, and mocking at them, 
excepting one of the boys whose name was Peter; he said it was a shame to make 
fun of animals, and would not join with them at all. The mother stork comforted 
her young ones, and told them not to mind. “See,” she said, “How quiet your 
father stands, although he is only on one leg.” 

“But we are very much frightened,” said the young storks, and they drew 
back their heads into the nests. 


The next day when the children were playing together, and saw the storks, 
they sang the song again — 


“They will hang one, 
And roast another.” 


“Shall we be hanged and roasted?” asked the young storks. 

“No, certainly not,” said the mother. “I will teach you to fly, and when you 
have learnt, we will fly into the meadows, and pay a visit to the frogs, who will 
bow themselves to us in the water, and cry ‘Croak, croak,’ and then we shall eat 
them up; that will be fun.” 

“And what next?” asked the young storks. 

“Then,” replied the mother, “all the storks in the country will assemble 
together, and go through their autumn manoeuvres, so that it is very important 
for every one to know how to fly properly. If they do not, the general will thrust 
them through with his beak, and kill them. Therefore you must take pains and 
learn, so as to be ready when the drilling begins.” 

“Then we may be killed after all, as the boys say; and hark! they are singing 
again.” 

“Listen to me, and not to them,” said the mother stork. “After the great review 
is over, we shall fly away to warm countries far from hence, where there are 
mountains and forests. To Egypt, where we shall see three-cornered houses built 
of stone, with pointed tops that reach nearly to the clouds. They are called 
Pyramids, and are older than a stork could imagine; and in that country, there is 
a river that overflows its banks, and then goes back, leaving nothing but mire; 
there we can walk about, and eat frogs in abundance.” 

“Oh, o — h!” cried the young storks. 

“Yes, it is a delightful place; there is nothing to do all day long but eat, and 
while we are so well off out there, in this country there will not be a single green 
leaf on the trees, and the weather will be so cold that the clouds will freeze, and 
fall on the earth in little white rags.” The stork meant snow, but she could not 
explain it in any other way. 

“Will the naughty boys freeze and fall in pieces?” asked the young storks. 

“No, they will not freeze and fall into pieces,” said the mother, “but they will 
be very cold, and be obliged to sit all day in a dark, gloomy room, while we shall 
be flying about in foreign lands, where there are blooming flowers and warm 
sunshine.” 


Time passed on, and the young storks grew so large that they could stand 
upright in the nest and look about them. The father brought them, every day, 
beautiful frogs, little snakes, and all kinds of stork-dainties that he could find. 
And then, how funny it was to see the tricks he would perform to amuse them. 
He would lay his head quite round over his tail, and clatter with his beak, as if it 
had been a rattle; and then he would tell them stories all about the marshes and 
fens. 

“Come,” said the mother one day, “Now you must learn to fly.” And all the 
four young ones were obliged to come out on the top of the roof. Oh, how they 
tottered at first, and were obliged to balance themselves with their wings, or they 
would have fallen to the ground below. 

“Look at me,” said the mother, “you must hold your heads in this way, and 
place your feet so. Once, twice, once, twice — that is it. Now you will be able to 
take care of yourselves in the world.” 

Then she flew a little distance from them, and the young ones made a spring 
to follow her; but down they fell plump, for their bodies were still too heavy. 

“T don’t want to fly,” said one of the young storks, creeping back into the 
nest. “I don’t care about going to warm countries.” 

“Would you like to stay here and freeze when the winter comes?” said the 
mother, “or till the boys comes to hang you, or to roast you? — Well then, Ill 
call them.” 

“Oh no, no,” said the young stork, jumping out on the roof with the others; 
and now they were all attentive, and by the third day could fly a little. Then they 
began to fancy they could soar, so they tried to do so, resting on their wings, but 
they soon found themselves falling, and had to flap their wings as quickly as 
possible. The boys came again in the street singing their song: — 

“Stork, stork, fly away.” 


“Shall we fly down, and pick their eyes out?” asked the young storks. 

“No; leave them alone,” said the mother. “Listen to me; that is much more 
important. Now then. One-two-three. Now to the right. One-two-three. Now to 
the left, round the chimney. There now, that was very good. That last flap of the 
wings was so easy and graceful, that I shall give you permission to fly with me 
to-morrow to the marshes. There will be a number of very superior storks there 
with their families, and I expect you to show them that my children are the best 
brought up of any who may be present. You must strut about proudly — it will 
look well and make you respected.” 

“But may we not punish those naughty boys?” asked the young storks. 


“No; let them scream away as much as they like. You can fly from them now 
up high amid the clouds, and will be in the land of the pyramids when they are 
freezing, and have not a green leaf on the trees or an apple to eat.” 

“We will revenge ourselves,” whispered the young storks to each other, as 
they again joined the exercising. 

Of all the boys in the street who sang the mocking song about the storks, not 
one was so determined to go on with it as he who first began it. Yet he was a 
little fellow not more than six years old. To the young storks he appeared at least 
a hundred, for he was so much bigger than their father and mother. To be sure, 
storks cannot be expected to know how old children and grown-up people are. 
So they determined to have their revenge on this boy, because he began the song 
first and would keep on with it. The young storks were very angry, and grew 
worse as they grew older; so at last their mother was obliged to promise that they 
should be revenged, but not until the day of their departure. 

“We must see first, how you acquit yourselves at the grand review,” said she. 
“If you get on badly there, the general will thrust his beak through you, and you 
will be killed, as the boys said, though not exactly in the same manner. So we 
must wait and see.” 

“You shall see,” said the young birds, and then they took such pains and 
practised so well every day, that at last it was quite a pleasure to see them fly so 
lightly and prettily. As soon as the autumn arrived, all the storks began to 
assemble together before taking their departure for warm countries during the 
winter. Then the review commenced. They flew over forests and villages to 
show what they could do, for they had a long journey before them. The young 
storks performed their part so well that they received a mark of honor, with frogs 
and snakes as a present. These presents were the best part of the affair, for they 
could eat the frogs and snakes, which they very quickly did. 

“Now let us have our revenge,” they cried. 

“Yes, certainly,” cried the mother stork. “I have thought upon the best way to 
be revenged. I know the pond in which all the little children lie, waiting till the 
storks come to take them to their parents. The prettiest little babies lie there 
dreaming more sweetly than they will ever dream in the time to come. All 
parents are glad to have a little child, and children are so pleased with a little 
brother or sister. Now we will fly to the pond and fetch a little baby for each of 
the children who did not sing that naughty song to make game of the storks.” 

“But the naughty boy, who began the song first, what shall we do to him?” 
cried the young storks. 

“There lies in the pond a little dead baby who has dreamed itself to death,” 
said the mother. “We will take it to the naughty boy, and he will cry because we 


have brought him a little dead brother. But you have not forgotten the good boy 
who said it was a shame to laugh at animals: we will take him a little brother and 
sister too, because he was good. He is called Peter, and you shall all be called 
Peter in future.” 

So they all did what their mother had arranged, and from that day, even till 
now, all the storks have been called Peter. 


The Elf of the Rose, 1839 


In the midst of a garden grew a rose-tree, in full blossom, and in the prettiest of 
all the roses lived an elf. He was such a little wee thing, that no human eye could 
see him. Behind each leaf of the rose he had a sleeping chamber. He was as well 
formed and as beautiful as a little child could be, and had wings that reached 
from his shoulders to his feet. Oh, what sweet fragrance there was in his 
chambers! and how clean and beautiful were the walls! for they were the 
blushing leaves of the rose. 

During the whole day he enjoyed himself in the warm sunshine, flew from 
flower to flower, and danced on the wings of the flying butterflies. Then he took 
it into his head to measure how many steps he would have to go through the 
roads and cross-roads that are on the leaf of a linden-tree. What we call the veins 
on a leaf, he took for roads; ay, and very long roads they were for him; for 
before he had half finished his task, the sun went down: he had commenced his 
work too late. It became very cold, the dew fell, and the wind blew; so he 
thought the best thing he could do would be to return home. He hurried himself 
as much as he could; but he found the roses all closed up, and he could not get 
in; not a single rose stood open. The poor little elf was very much frightened. He 
had never before been out at night, but had always slumbered secretly behind the 
warm rose-leaves. Oh, this would certainly be his death. At the other end of the 
garden, he knew there was an arbor, overgrown with beautiful honey-suckles. 
The blossoms looked like large painted horns; and he thought to himself, he 
would go and sleep in one of these till the morning. He flew thither; but “hush!” 
two people were in the arbor, — a handsome young man and a beautiful lady. 
They sat side by side, and wished that they might never be obliged to part. They 
loved each other much more than the best child can love its father and mother. 

“But we must part,” said the young man; “your brother does not like our 
engagement, and therefore he sends me so far away on business, over mountains 
and seas. Farewell, my sweet bride; for so you are to me.” 

And then they kissed each other, and the girl wept, and gave him a rose; but 
before she did so, she pressed a kiss upon it so fervently that the flower opened. 
Then the little elf flew in, and leaned his head on the delicate, fragrant walls. 
Here he could plainly hear them say, “Farewell, farewell;” and he felt that the 
rose had been placed on the young man’s breast. Oh, how his heart did beat! The 
little elf could not go to sleep, it thumped so loudly. The young man took it out 
as he walked through the dark wood alone, and kissed the flower so often and so 


violently, that the little elf was almost crushed. He could feel through the leaf 
how hot the lips of the young man were, and the rose had opened, as if from the 
heat of the noonday sun. 

There came another man, who looked gloomy and wicked. He was the 
wicked brother of the beautiful maiden. He drew out a sharp knife, and while the 
other was kissing the rose, the wicked man stabbed him to death; then he cut off 
his head, and buried it with the body in the soft earth under the linden-tree. 

“Now he is gone, and will soon be forgotten,” thought the wicked brother; 
“he will never come back again. He was going on a long journey over mountains 
and seas; it is easy for a man to lose his life in such a journey. My sister will 
suppose he is dead; for he cannot come back, and she will not dare to question 
me about him.” 

Then he scattered the dry leaves over the light earth with his foot, and went 
home through the darkness; but he went not alone, as he thought, — the little elf 
accompanied him. He sat in a dry rolled-up linden-leaf, which had fallen from 
the tree on to the wicked man’s head, as he was digging the grave. The hat was 
on the head now, which made it very dark, and the little elf shuddered with fright 
and indignation at the wicked deed. 

It was the dawn of morning before the wicked man reached home; he took off 
his hat, and went into his sister’s room. There lay the beautiful, blooming girl, 
dreaming of him whom she loved so, and who was now, she supposed, travelling 
far away over mountain and sea. Her wicked brother stopped over her, and 
laughed hideously, as fiends only can laugh. The dry leaf fell out of his hair 
upon the counterpane; but he did not notice it, and went to get a little sleep 
during the early morning hours. But the elf slipped out of the withered leaf, 
placed himself by the ear of the sleeping girl, and told her, as in a dream, of the 
horrid murder; described the place where her brother had slain her lover, and 
buried his body; and told her of the linden-tree, in full blossom, that stood close 
by. 

“That you may not think this is only a dream that I have told you,” he said, 
“you will find on your bed a withered leaf.” 

Then she awoke, and found it there. Oh, what bitter tears she shed! and she 
could not open her heart to any one for relief. 

The window stood open the whole day, and the little elf could easily have 
reached the roses, or any of the flowers; but he could not find it in his heart to 
leave one so afflicted. In the window stood a bush bearing monthly roses. He 
seated himself in one of the flowers, and gazed on the poor girl. Her brother 
often came into the room, and would be quite cheerful, in spite of his base 
conduct; so she dare not say a word to him of her heart’s grief. 


As soon as night came on, she slipped out of the house, and went into the 
wood, to the spot where the linden-tree stood; and after removing the leaves 
from the earth, she turned it up, and there found him who had been murdered. 
Oh, how she wept and prayed that she also might die! Gladly would she have 
taken the body home with her; but that was impossible; so she took up the poor 
head with the closed eyes, kissed the cold lips, and shook the mould out of the 
beautiful hair. 

“T will keep this,” said she; and as soon as she had covered the body again 
with the earth and leaves, she took the head and a little sprig of jasmine that 
bloomed in the wood, near the spot where he was buried, and carried them home 
with her. As soon as she was in her room, she took the largest flower-pot she 
could find, and in this she placed the head of the dead man, covered it up with 
earth, and planted the twig of jasmine in it. 

“Farewell, farewell,” whispered the little elf. He could not any longer endure 
to witness all this agony of grief, he therefore flew away to his own rose in the 
garden. But the rose was faded; only a few dry leaves still clung to the green 
hedge behind it. 

“Alas! how soon all that is good and beautiful passes away,” sighed the elf. 

After a while he found another rose, which became his home, for among its 
delicate fragrant leaves he could dwell in safety. Every morning he flew to the 
window of the poor girl, and always found her weeping by the flower pot. The 
bitter tears fell upon the jasmine twig, and each day, as she became paler and 
paler, the sprig appeared to grow greener and fresher. One shoot after another 
sprouted forth, and little white buds blossomed, which the poor girl fondly 
kissed. But her wicked brother scolded her, and asked her if she was going mad. 
He could not imagine why she was weeping over that flower-pot, and it annoyed 
him. He did not know whose closed eyes were there, nor what red lips were 
fading beneath the earth. And one day she sat and leaned her head against the 
flower-pot, and the little elf of the rose found her asleep. Then he seated himself 
by her ear, talked to her of that evening in the arbor, of the sweet perfume of the 
rose, and the loves of the elves. Sweetly she dreamed, and while she dreamt, her 
life passed away calmly and gently, and her spirit was with him whom she loved, 
in heaven. And the jasmine opened its large white bells, and spread forth its 
sweet fragrance; it had no other way of showing its grief for the dead. But the 
wicked brother considered the beautiful blooming plant as his own property, left 
to him by his sister, and he placed it in his sleeping room, close by his bed, for it 
was very lovely in appearance, and the fragrance sweet and delightful. The little 
elf of the rose followed it, and flew from flower to flower, telling each little 
spirit that dwelt in them the story of the murdered young man, whose head now 


formed part of the earth beneath them, and of the wicked brother and the poor 
sister. “We know it,” said each little spirit in the flowers, “we know it, for have 
we not sprung from the eyes and lips of the murdered one. We know it, we know 
it,” and the flowers nodded with their heads in a peculiar manner. The elf of the 
rose could not understand how they could rest so quietly in the matter, so he flew 
to the bees, who were gathering honey, and told them of the wicked brother. And 
the bees told it to their queen, who commanded that the next morning they 
should go and kill the murderer. But during the night, the first after the sister’s 
death, while the brother was sleeping in his bed, close to where he had placed 
the fragrant jasmine, every flower cup opened, and invisibly the little spirits stole 
out, armed with poisonous spears. They placed themselves by the ear of the 
sleeper, told him dreadful dreams and then flew across his lips, and pricked his 
tongue with their poisoned spears. “Now have we revenged the dead,” said they, 
and flew back into the white bells of the jasmine flowers. When the moming 
came, and as soon as the window was opened, the rose elf, with the queen bee, 
and the whole swarm of bees, rushed in to kill him. But he was already dead. 
People were standing round the bed, and saying that the scent of the jasmine had 
killed him. Then the elf of the rose understood the revenge of the flowers, and 
explained it to the queen bee, and she, with the whole swarm, buzzed about the 
flower-pot. The bees could not be driven away. Then a man took it up to remove 
it, and one of the bees stung him in the hand, so that he let the flower-pot fall, 
and it was broken to pieces. Then every one saw the whitened skull, and they 
knew the dead man in the bed was a murderer. And the queen bee hummed in 
the air, and sang of the revenge of the flowers, and of the elf of the rose and said 
that behind the smallest leaf dwells One, who can discover evil deeds, and 
punish them also. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is a strange thing, when I feel most fervently and most deeply, my hands and 
my tongue seem alike tied, so that I cannot rightly describe or accurately portray 
the thoughts that are rising within me; and yet I am a painter; my eye tells me as 
much as that, and all my friends who have seen my sketches and fancies say the 
same. 

I am a poor lad, and live in one of the narrowest of lanes; but I do not want 
for light, as my room is high up in the house, with an extensive prospect over the 
neighbouring roofs. During the first few days I went to live in the town, I felt 
low-spirited and solitary enough. Instead of the forest and the green hills of 
former days, I had here only a forest of chimney-pots to look out upon. And then 
I had not a single friend; not one familiar face greeted me. 

So one evening I sat at the window, in a desponding mood; and presently I 
opened the casement and looked out. Oh, how my heart leaped up with joy! Here 
was a well-known face at last — a round, friendly countenance, the face of a 
good friend I had known at home. In, fact, it was the MOON that looked in upon 
me. He was quite unchanged, the dear old Moon, and had the same face exactly 
that he used to show when he peered down upon me through the willow trees on 
the moor. I kissed my hand to him over and over again, as he shone far into my 
little room; and he, for his part, promised me that every evening, when he came 
abroad, he would look in upon me for a few moments. This promise he has 
faithfully kept. It is a pity that he can only stay such a short time when he comes. 
Whenever he appears, he tells me of one thing or another that he has seen on the 
previous night, or on that same evening. “Just paint the scenes I describe to you” 
— this is what he said to me— “and you will have a very pretty picture-book.” I 
have followed his injunction for many evenings. I could make up a new 
“Thousand and One Nights,” in my own way, out of these pictures, but the 
number might be too great, after all. The pictures I have here given have not 
been chosen at random, but follow in their proper order, just as they were 
described to me. Some great gifted painter, or some poet or musician, may make 
something more of them if he likes; what I have given here are only hasty 
sketches, hurriedly put upon the paper, with some of my own thoughts, 
interspersed; for the Moon did not come to me every evening — a cloud 
sometimes hid his face from me. 


FIRST EVENING 


“Last night” — I am quoting the Moon’s own words— “last night I was gliding 
through the cloudless Indian sky. My face was mirrored in the waters of the 
Ganges, and my beams strove to pierce through the thick intertwining boughs of 
the bananas, arching beneath me like the tortoise’s shell. Forth from the thicket 
tripped a Hindoo maid, light as a gazelle, beautiful as Eve. Airy and etherial as a 
vision, and yet sharply defined amid the surrounding shadows, stood this 
daughter of Hindostan: I could read on her delicate brow the thought that had 
brought her hither. The thorny creeping plants tore her sandals, but for all that 
she came rapidly forward. The deer that had come down to the river to quench 
her thirst, sprang by with a startled bound, for in her hand the maiden bore a 
lighted lamp. I could see the blood in her delicate finger tips, as she spread them 
for a screen before the dancing flame. She came down to the stream, and set the 
lamp upon the water, and let it float away. The flame flickered to and fro, and 
seemed ready to expire; but still the lamp burned on, and the girl’s black 
sparkling eyes, half veiled behind their long silken lashes, followed it with a 
gaze of earnest intensity. She knew that if the lamp continued to burn so long as 
she could keep it in sight, her betrothed was still alive; but if the lamp was 
suddenly extinguished, he was dead. And the lamp burned bravely on, and she 
fell on her knees, and prayed. Near her in the grass lay a speckled snake, but she 
heeded it not — she thought only of Bramah and of her betrothed. ‘He lives!’ 
she shouted joyfully, ‘he lives!” And from the mountains the echo came back 
upon her, ‘he lives!” 


SECOND EVENING 


“Yesterday,” said the Moon to me, “I looked down upon a small courtyard 
surrounded on all sides by houses. In the courtyard sat a clucking hen with 
eleven chickens; and a pretty little girl was running and jumping around them. 
The hen was frightened, and screamed, and spread out her wings over the little 
brood. Then the girl’s father came out and scolded her; and I glided away and 
thought no more of the matter. 

“But this evening, only a few minutes ago, I looked down into the same 
courtyard. Everything was quiet. But presently the little girl came forth again, 
crept quietly to the hen-house, pushed back the bolt, and slipped into the 
apartment of the hen and chickens. They cried out loudly, and came fluttering 
down from their perches, and ran about in dismay, and the little girl ran after 
them. I saw it quite plainly, for I looked through a hole in the hen-house wall. I 
was angry with the willful child, and felt glad when her father came out and 
scolded her more violently than yesterday, holding her roughly by the arm; she 
held down her head, and her blue eyes were full of large tears. ‘What are you 
about here?’ he asked. She wept and said, ‘I wanted to kiss the hen and beg her 
pardon for frightening her yesterday; but I was afraid to tell you.’ 

“And the father kissed the innocent child’s forehead, and I kissed her on the 
mouth and eyes.” 


THIRD EVENING 


“In the narrow street round the corner yonder — it is so narrow that my beams 
can only glide for a minute along the walls of the house, but in that minute I see 
enough to learn what the world is made of — in that narrow street I saw a 
woman. Sixteen years ago that woman was a child, playing in the garden of the 
old parsonage, in the country. The hedges of rose-bush were old, and the flowers 
were faded. They straggled wild over the paths, and the ragged branches grew up 
among the boughs of the apple trees; here and there were a few roses still in 
bloom — not so fair as the queen of flowers generally appears, but still they had 
colour and scent too. The clergyman’s little daughter appeared to me a far 
lovelier rose, as she sat on her stool under the straggling hedge, hugging and 
caressing her doll with the battered pasteboard cheeks. 

“Ten years afterwards I saw her again. I beheld her in a splendid ballroom: 
she was the beautiful bride of a rich merchant. I rejoiced at her happiness, and 
sought her on calm quiet evenings — ah, nobody thinks of my clear eye and my 
silent glance! Alas! my rose ran wild, like the rose bushes in the garden of the 
parsonage. There are tragedies in every-day life, and tonight I saw the last act of 
one. 

“She was lying in bed in a house in that narrow street: she was sick unto 
death, and the cruel landlord came up, and tore away the thin coverlet, her only 
protection against the cold. ‘Get up!’ said he; ‘your face is enough to frighten 
one. Get up and dress yourself, give me money, or I’ll turn you out into the 
street! Quick — get up!’ She answered, ‘Alas! death is gnawing at my heart. Let 
me rest.’ But he forced her to get up and bathe her face, and put a wreath of 
roses in her hair; and he placed her in a chair at the window, with a candle 
burning beside her, and went away. 

“T looked at her, and she was sitting motionless, with her hands in her lap. 
The wind caught the open window and shut it with a crash, so that a pane came 
clattering down in fragments; but still she never moved. The curtain caught fire, 
and the flames played about her face; and I saw that she was dead. There at the 
open window sat the dead woman, preaching a sermon against sin — my poor 
faded rose out of the parsonage garden!” 


FOURTH EVENING 


“This evening I saw a German play acted,” said the Moon. “It was in a little 
town. A stable had been turned into a theatre; that is to say, the stable had been 
left standing, and had been turned into private boxes, and all the timber work had 
been covered with coloured paper. A little iron chandelier hung beneath the 
ceiling, and that it might be made to disappear into the ceiling, as it does in great 
theatres, when the ting-ting of the prompter’s bell is heard, a great inverted tub 
has been placed just above it. 

“*Ting-ting!’ and the little iron chandelier suddenly rose at least half a yard 
and disappeared in the tub; and that was the sign that the play was going to 
begin. A young nobleman and his lady, who happened to be passing through the 
little town, were present at the performance, and consequently the house was 
crowded. But under the chandelier was a vacant space like a little crater: not a 
single soul sat there, for the tallow was dropping, drip, drip! I saw everything, 
for it was so warm in there that every loophole had been opened. The male and 
female servants stood outside, peeping through the chinks, although a real 
policeman was inside, threatening them with a stick. Close by the orchestra 
could be seen the noble young couple in two old arm-chairs, which were usually 
occupied by his worship the mayor and his lady; but these latter were to-day 
obliged to content themselves with wooden forms, just as if they had been 
ordinary citizens; and the lady observed quietly to herself, ‘One sees, now, that 
there is rank above rank;’ and this incident gave an air of extra festivity to the 
whole proceedings. The chandelier gave little leaps, the crowd got their knuckles 
rapped, and I, the Moon, was present at the performance from beginning to end.” 


FIFTH EVENING 


“Yesterday,” began the Moon, “I looked down upon the turmoil of Paris. My eye 
penetrated into an apartment of the Louvre. An old grandmother, poorly clad — 
she belonged to the working class — was following one of the under-servants 
into the great empty throne-room, for this was the apartment she wanted to see 
— that she was resolved to see; it had cost her many a little sacrifice, and many a 
coaxing word, to penetrate thus far. She folded her thin hands, and looked round 
with an air of reverence, as if she had been in a church. 

“Here it was!’ she said, ‘here!’ and she approached the throne, from which 
hung the rich velvet fringed with gold lace. ‘There,’ she exclaimed, ‘there!’ and 
she knelt and kissed the purple carpet. I think she was actually weeping. 

“But it was not this very velvet!’ observed the footman, and a smile played 
about his mouth. ‘True, but it was this very place,’ replied the woman, ‘and it 
must have looked just like this. ‘It looked so, and yet it did not,’ observed the 
man: ‘the windows were beaten in, and the doors were off their hinges, and there 
was blood upon the floor.’ ‘But for all that you can say, my grandson died upon 
the throne of France. Died!’ mournfully repeated the old woman. I do not think 
another word was spoken, and they soon quitted the hall. The evening twilight 
faded and my light shone doubly vivid upon the rich velvet that covered the 
throne of France. 

“Now who do you think this poor woman was? Listen, I will tell you a story. 

“Tt happened, in the Revolution of July, on the evening of the most brilliantly 
victorious day, when every house was a fortress, every window a breastwork. 
The people stormed the Tuileries. Even women and children were to be found 
among the combatants. They penetrated into the apartments and halls of the 
palace. A poor half-grown boy in a ragged blouse fought among the older 
insurgents. Mortally wounded with several bayonet thrusts, he sank down. This 
happened in the throne-room. They laid the bleeding youth upon the throne of 
France, wrapped the velvet around his wounds, and his blood streamed forth 
upon the imperial purple. There was a picture! The splendid hall, the fighting 
groups! A torn flag upon the ground, the tricolor was waving above the 
bayonets, and on the throne lay the poor lad with the pale glorified countenance, 
his eyes turned towards the sky, his limbs writhing in the death agony, his breast 
bare, and his poor tattered clothing half hidden by the rich velvet embroidered 
with silver lilies. At the boy’s cradle a prophecy had been spoken: ‘He will die 
on the throne of France!’ The mother’s heart dreamt of a second Napoleon. 


“My beams have kissed the wreath of immortelles on his grave, and this night 
they kissed the forehead of the old grandame, while in a dream the picture 
floated before her which thou mayest draw — the poor boy on the throne of 
France.” 


SIXTH EVENING 


“T’ve been in Upsala,” said the Moon: “I looked down upon the great plain 
covered with coarse grass, and upon the barren fields. I mirrored my face in the 
Tyris river, while the steamboat drove the fish into the rushes. Beneath me 
floated the waves, throwing long shadows on the so-called graves of Odin, Thor, 
and Friga. In the scanty turf that covers the hill-side names have been cut. There 
is no monument here, no memorial on which the traveller can have his name 
carved, no rocky wall on whose surface he can get it painted; so visitors have the 
turf cut away for that purpose. The naked earth peers through in the form of 
great letters and names; these form a network over the whole hill. Here is an 
immortality, which lasts till the fresh turf grows! 

“Up on the hill stood a man, a poet. He emptied the mead horn with the broad 
silver rim, and murmured a name. He begged the winds not to betray him, but I 
heard the name. I knew it. A count’s coronet sparkles above it, and therefore he 
did not speak it out. I smiled, for I knew that a poet’s crown adorns his own 
name. The nobility of Eleanora d’Este is attached to the name of Tasso. And I 
also know where the Rose of Beauty blooms!” 

Thus spake the Moon, and a cloud came between us. May no cloud separate 
the poet from the rose! 


SEVENTH EVENING 


“Along the margin of the shore stretches a forest of firs and beeches, and fresh 
and fragrant is this wood; hundreds of nightingales visit it every spring. Close 
beside it is the sea, the ever-changing sea, and between the two is placed the 
broad high-road. One carriage after another rolls over it; but I did not follow 
them, for my eye loves best to rest upon one point. A Hun’s Grave lies there, and 
the sloe and blackthorn grow luxuriantly among the stones. Here is true poetry in 
nature. 

“And how do you think men appreciate this poetry? I will tell you what I 
heard there last evening and during the night. 

“First, two rich landed proprietors came driving by. ‘Those are glorious 
trees!’ said the first. ‘Certainly; there are ten loads of firewood in each,’ 
observed the other: ‘it will be a hard winter, and last year we got fourteen dollars 
a load’ — and they were gone. ‘The road here is wretched,’ observed another 
man who drove past. ‘That’s the fault of those horrible trees,’ replied his 
neighbour; ‘there is no free current of air; the wind can only come from the sea’ 
— and they were gone. The stage coach went rattling past. All the passengers 
were asleep at this beautiful spot. The postillion blew his horn, but he only 
thought, ‘I can play capitally. It sounds well here. I wonder if those in there like 
it?’ — and the stage coach vanished. Then two young fellows came gallopping 
up on horseback. There’s youth and spirit in the blood here! thought I; and, 
indeed, they looked with a smile at the moss-grown hill and thick forest. ‘I 
should not dislike a walk here with the miller’s Christine,’ said one — and they 
flew past. 

“The flowers scented the air; every breath of air was hushed; it seemed as if 
the sea were a part of the sky that stretched above the deep valley. A carriage 
rolled by. Six people were sitting in it. Four of them were asleep; the fifth was 
thinking of his new summer coat, which would suit him admirably; the sixth 
turned to the coachman and asked him if there were anything remarkable 
connected with yonder heap of stones. ‘No,’ replied the coachman, ‘it’s only a 
heap of stones; but the trees are remarkable.’ ‘How so?’ ‘Why I’Il tell you how 
they are very remarkable. You see, in winter, when the snow lies very deep, and 
has hidden the whole road so that nothing is to be seen, those trees serve me for 
a landmark. I steer by them, so as not to drive into the sea; and you see that is 
why the trees are remarkable.’ 


“Now came a painter. He spoke not a word, but his eyes sparkled. He began 
to whistle. At this the nightingales sang louder than ever. ‘Hold your tongues!’ 
he cried testily; and he made accurate notes of all the colours and transitions — 
blue, and lilac, and dark brown. ‘That will make a beautiful picture,’ he said. He 
took it in just as a mirror takes in a view; and as he worked he whistled a march 
of Rossini. And last of all came a poor girl. She laid aside the burden she carried, 
and sat down to rest upon the Hun’s Grave. Her pale handsome face was bent in 
a listening attitude towards the forest. Her eyes brightened, she gazed earnestly 
at the sea and the sky, her hands were folded, and I think she prayed, ‘Our 
Father.’ She herself could not understand the feeling that swept through her, but 
I know that this minute, and the beautiful natural scene, will live within her 
memory for years, far more vividly and more truly than the painter could portray 
it with his colours on paper. My rays followed her till the morning dawn kissed 
her brow.” 


EIGHTH EVENING 


Heavy clouds obscured the sky, and the Moon did not make his appearance at 
all. I stood in my little room, more lonely than ever, and looked up at the sky 
where he ought to have shown himself. My thoughts flew far away, up to my 
great friend, who every evening told me such pretty tales, and showed me 
pictures. Yes, he has had an experience indeed. He glided over the waters of the 
Deluge, and smiled on Noah’s ark just as he lately glanced down upon me, and 
brought comfort and promise of a new world that was to spring forth from the 
old. When the Children of Israel sat weeping by the waters of Babylon, he 
glanced mournfully upon the willows where hung the silent harps. When Romeo 
climbed the balcony, and the promise of true love fluttered like a cherub toward 
heaven, the round Moon hung, half hidden among the dark cypresses, in the 
lucid air. He saw the captive giant at St. Helena, looking from the lonely rock 
across the wide ocean, while great thoughts swept through his soul. Ah! what 
tales the Moon can tell. Human life is like a story to him. To-night I shall not see 
thee again, old friend. Tonight I can draw no picture of the memories of thy visit. 
And, as I looked dreamily towards the clouds, the sky became bright. There was 
a glancing light, and a beam from the Moon fell upon me. It vanished again, and 
dark clouds flew past: but still it was a greeting, a friendly good-night offered to 
me by the Moon. 


NINTH EVENING 


The air was clear again. Several evenings had passed, and the Moon was in the 
first quarter. Again he gave me an outline for a sketch. Listen to what he told 
me. 

“T have followed the polar bird and the swimming whale to the eastern coast 
of Greenland. Gaunt ice-covered rocks and dark clouds hung over a valley, 
where dwarf willows and barberry bushes stood clothed in green. The blooming 
lychnis exhaled sweet odours. My light was faint, my face pale as the water lily 
that, torn from its stem, has been drifting for weeks with the tide. The crown- 
shaped Northern Light burned fiercely in the sky. Its ring was broad, and from 
its circumference the rays shot like whirling shafts of fire across the whole sky, 
flashing in changing radiance from green to red. The inhabitants of that icy 
region were assembling for dance and festivity; but, accustomed to this glorious 
spectacle, they scarcely deigned to glance at it. ‘Let us leave the soul of the dead 
to their ball-play with the heads of the walruses,’ they thought in their 
superstition, and they turned their whole attention to the song and dance. In the 
midst of the circle, and divested of his furry cloak, stood a Greenlander, with a 
small pipe, and he played and sang a song about catching the seal, and the 
chorus around chimed in with, ‘Eia, Eia, Ah.’ And in their white furs they 
danced about in the circle, till you might fancy it was a polar bear’s ball. 

“And now a Court of Judgment was opened. Those Greenlanders who had 
quarrelled stepped forward, and the offended person chanted forth the faults of 
his adversary in an extempore song, turning them sharply into ridicule, to the 
sound of the pipe and the measure of the dance. The defendant replied with 
satire as keen, while the audience laughed, and gave their verdict. The rocks 
heaved, the glaciers melted, and great masses of ice and snow came crashing 
down, shivering to fragments as they fall; it was a glorious Greenland summer 
night. A hundred paces away, under the open tent of hides, lay a sick man. Life 
still flowed through his warm blood, but still he was to die — he himself felt it, 
and all who stood round him knew it also; therefore his wife was already sewing 
round him the shroud of furs, that she might not afterwards be obliged to touch 
the dead body. And she asked, ‘Wilt thou be buried on the rock, in the firm 
snow? I will deck the spot with thy kayak, and thy arrows, and the angekokk 
shall dance over it. Or wouldst thou rather be buried in the sea?’ ‘In the sea,’ he 
whispered, and nodded with a mournful smile. ‘Yes, it is a pleasant summer tent, 
the sea,’ observed the wife. ‘Thousands of seals sport there, the walrus shall lie 


at thy feet, and the hunt will be safe and merry!’ And the yelling children tore 
the outspread hide from the window-hole, that the dead man might be carried to 
the ocean, the billowy ocean, that had given him food in life, and that now, in 
death, was to afford him a place of rest. For his monument, he had the floating, 
ever-changing icebergs, whereon the seal sleeps, while the storm bird flies round 
their gleaming summits!” 


TENTH EVENING 


“T knew an old maid,” said the Moon. “Every winter she wore a wrapper of 
yellow satin, and it always remained new, and was the only fashion she 
followed. In summer she always wore the same straw hat, and I verily believe 
the very same gray-blue dress. 

“She never went out, except across the street to an old female friend; and in 
later years she did not even take this walk, for the old friend was dead. In her 
solitude my old maid was always busy at the window, which was adored in 
summer with pretty flowers, and in winter with cress, grown upon felt. During 
the last months I saw her no more at the window, but she was still alive. I knew 
that, for I had not yet seen her begin the ‘long journey,’ of which she often spoke 
with her friend. ‘Yes, yes,’ she was in the habit of saying, when I come to die I 
shall take a longer journey than I have made my whole life long. Our family 
vault is six miles from here. I shall be carried there, and shall sleep there among 
my family and relatives.’ Last night a van stopped at the house. A coffin was 
carried out, and then I knew that she was dead. They placed straw round the 
coffin, and the van drove away. There slept the quiet old lady, who had not gone 
out of her house once for the last year. The van rolled out through the town-gate 
as briskly as if it were going for a pleasant excursion. On the high-road the pace 
was quicker yet. The coachman looked nervously round every now and then — I 
fancy he half expected to see her sitting on the coffin, in her yellow satin 
wrapper. And because he was startled, he foolishly lashed his horses, while he 
held the reins so tightly that the poor beasts were in a foam: they were young and 
fiery. A hare jumped across the road and startled them, and they fairly ran away. 
The old sober maiden, who had for years and years moved quietly round and 
round in a dull circle, was now, in death, rattled over stock and stone on the 
public highway. The coffin in its covering of straw tumbled out of the van, and 
was left on the high-road, while horses, coachman, and carriage flew past in wild 
career. The lark rose up carolling from the field, twittering her moming lay over 
the coffin, and presently perched upon it, picking with her beak at the straw 
covering, as though she would tear it up. The lark rose up again, singing gaily, 
and I withdrew behind the red morning clouds.” 


ELEVENTH EVENING 


“T will give you a picture of Pompeii,” said the Moon. “I was in the suburb in the 
Street of Tombs, as they call it, where the fair monuments stand, in the spot 
where, ages ago, the merry youths, their temples bound with rosy wreaths, 
danced with the fair sisters of Lais. Now, the stillness of death reigned around. 
German mercenaries, in the Neapolitan service, kept guard, played cards, and 
diced; and a troop of strangers from beyond the mountains came into the town, 
accompanied by a sentry. They wanted to see the city that had risen from the 
grave illumined by my beams; and I showed them the wheel-ruts in the streets 
paved with broad lava slabs; I showed them the names on the doors, and the 
signs that hung there yet: they saw in the little courtyard the basins of the 
fountains, ornamented with shells; but no jet of water gushed upwards, no songs 
sounded forth from the richly-painted chambers, where the bronze dog kept the 
door. 

“Tt was the City of the Dead; only Vesuvius thundered forth his everlasting 
hymn, each separate verse of which is called by men an eruption. We went to the 
temple of Venus, built of snow-white marble, with its high altar in front of the 
broad steps, and the weeping willows sprouting freshly forth among the pillars. 
The air was transparent and blue, and black Vesuvius formed the background, 
with fire ever shooting forth from it, like the stem of the pine tree. Above it 
stretched the smoky cloud in the silence of the night, like the crown of the pine, 
but in a blood-red illumination. Among the company was a lady singer, a real 
and great singer. I have witnessed the homage paid to her in the greatest cities of 
Europe. When they came to the tragic theatre, they all sat down on the 
amphitheatre steps, and thus a small part of the house was occupied by an 
audience, as it had been many centuries ago. The stage still stood unchanged, 
with its walled side-scenes, and the two arches in the background, through which 
the beholders saw the same scene that had been exhibited in the old times — a 
scene painted by nature herself, namely, the mountains between Sorento and 
Amalfi. The singer gaily mounted the ancient stage, and sang. The place inspired 
her, and she reminded me of a wild Arab horse, that rushes headlong on with 
snorting nostrils and flying mane — her song was so light and yet so firm. Anon 
I thought of the mourning mother beneath the cross at Golgotha, so deep was the 
expression of pain. And, just as it had done thousands of years ago, the sound of 
applause and delight now filled the theatre. ‘Happy, gifted creature!’ all the 
hearers exclaimed. Five minutes more, and the stage was empty, the company 


had vanished, and not a sound more was heard — all were gone. But the ruins 
stood unchanged, as they will stand when centuries shall have gone by, and 
when none shall know of the momentary applause and of the triumph of the fair 
songstress; when all will be forgotten and gone, and even for me this hour will 
be but a dream of the past.” 


TWELFTH EVENING 


“T looked through the windows of an editor’s house,” said the Moon. “It was 
somewhere in Germany. I saw handsome furniture, many books, and a chaos of 
newspapers. Several young men were present: the editor himself stood at his 
desk, and two little books, both by young authors, were to be noticed. ‘This one 
has been sent to me,’ said he. ‘I have not read it yet; what think you of the 
contents?’ ‘Oh,’ said the person addressed — he was a poet himself— ‘it is good 
enough; a little broad, certainly; but, you see, the author is still young. The 
verses might be better, to be sure; the thoughts are sound, though there is 
certainly a good deal of common-place among them. But what will you have? 
You can’t be always getting something new. That he’Il turn out anything great I 
don’t believe, but you may safely praise him. He is well read, a remarkable 
Oriental scholar, and has a good judgment. It was he who wrote that nice review 
of my ‘Reflections on Domestic Life.’ We must be lenient towards the young 
man.” 

“But he is a complete hack!’ objected another of the gentlemen. ‘Nothing 
worse in poetry than mediocrity, and he certainly does not go beyond this.’ 

“Poor fellow,’ observed a third, ‘and his aunt is so happy about him. It was 
she, Mr. Editor, who got together so many subscribers for your last translation.’ 

“Ah, the good woman! Well, I have noticed the book briefly. Undoubted 
talent — a welcome offering — a flower in the garden of poetry — prettily 
brought out — and so on. But this other book — I suppose the author expects me 
to purchase it? I hear it is praised. He has genius, certainly: don’t you think so?’ 

“Yes, all the world declares as much,’ replied the poet, ‘but it has turned out 
rather wildly. The punctuation of the book, in particular, is very eccentric.’ 

“Tt will be good for him if we pull him to pieces, and anger him a little, 
otherwise he will get too good an opinion of himself.’ 

““But that would be unfair,’ objected the fourth. ‘Let us not carp at little 
faults, but rejoice over the real and abundant good that we find here: he 
surpasses all the rest.’ 

“Not so. If he is a true genius, he can bear the sharp voice of censure. There 
are people enough to praise him. Don’t let us quite turn his head.’ 

“Decided talent,’ wrote the editor, ‘with the usual carelessness. that he can 
write incorrect verses may be seen in page 25, where there are two false 
quantities. We recommend him to study the ancients, etc.’ 


“T went away,” continued the Moon, “and looked through the windows in the 
aunt’s house. There sat the be-praised poet, the tame one; all the guests paid 
homage to him, and he was happy. 

“T sought the other poet out, the wild one; him also I found in a great 
assembly at his patron’s, where the tame poet’s book was being discussed. 

“*T shall read yours also,’ said Maecenas; ‘but to speak honestly — you know 
I never hide my opinion from you — I don’t expect much from it, for you are 
much too wild, too fantastic. But it must be allowed that, as a man, you are 
highly respectable.’ 

“A young girl sat in a corner; and she read in a book these words: 


“*Tn the dust lies genius and glory, 
But ev’ry-day talent will pay. 
It’s only the old, old story, 
But the piece is repeated each day.’” 


THIRTEENTH EVENING 


The Moon said, “Beside the woodland path there are two small farm-houses. 
The doors are low, and some of the windows are placed quite high, and others 
close to the ground; and whitethorn and barberry bushes grow around them. The 
roof of each house is overgrown with moss and with yellow flowers and 
houseleek. Cabbage and potatoes are the only plants cultivated in the gardens, 
but out of the hedge there grows a willow tree, and under this willow tree sat a 
little girl, and she sat with her eyes fixed upon the old oak tree between the two 
huts. 

“Tt was an old withered stem. It had been sawn off at the top, and a stork had 
built his nest upon it; and he stood in this nest clapping with his beak. A little 
boy came and stood by the girl’s side: they were brother and sister. 

““What are you looking at?’ he asked. 

““T’m watching the stork,’ she replied: ‘our neighbors told me that he would 
bring us a little brother or sister to-day; let us watch to see it come!’ 

“The stork brings no such things,’ the boy declared, ‘you may be sure of that. 
Our neighbor told me the same thing, but she laughed when she said it, and so I 
asked her if she could say ‘On my honor,’ and she could not; and I know by that 
the story about the storks is not true, and that they only tell it to us children for 
fun.’ 

“But where do babies come from, then?’ asked the girl. 

““Why, an angel from heaven brings them under his cloak, but no man can 
see him; and that’s why we never know when he brings them.’ 

“At that moment there was a rustling in the branches of the willow tree, and 
the children folded their hands and looked at one another: it was certainly the 
angel coming with the baby. They took each other’s hand, and at that moment 
the door of one of the houses opened, and the neighbour appeared. 

““Come in, you two,’ she said. ‘See what the stork has brought. It is a little 
brother.’ 

“And the children nodded gravely at one another, for they had felt quite sure 
already that the baby was come.” 


FOURTEENTH EVENING 


“T was gliding over the Luneburg Heath,” the Moon said. “A lonely hut stood by 
the wayside, a few scanty bushes grew near it, and a nightingale who had lost his 
way sang sweetly. He died in the coldness of the night: it was his farewell song 
that I heard. 

“The morning dawn came glimmering red. I saw a caravan of emigrant 
peasant families who were bound to Hamburgh, there to take ship for America, 
where fancied prosperity would bloom for them. The mothers carried their little 
children at their backs, the elder ones tottered by their sides, and a poor starved 
horse tugged at a cart that bore their scanty effects. The cold wind whistled, and 
therefore the little girl nestled closer to the mother, who, looking up at my 
decreasing disc, thought of the bitter want at home, and spoke of the heavy taxes 
they had not been able to raise. The whole caravan thought of the same thing; 
therefore, the rising dawn seemed to them a message from the sun, of fortune 
that was to gleam brightly upon them. They heard the dying nightingale sing; it 
was no false prophet, but a harbinger of fortune. The wind whistled, therefore 
they did not understand that the nightingale sung, ‘Fare away over the sea! Thou 
hast paid the long passage with all that was thine, and poor and helpless shalt 
thou enter Canaan. Thou must sell thyself, thy wife, and thy children. But your 
griefs shall not last long. Behind the broad fragrant leaves lurks the goddess of 
Death, and her welcome kiss shall breathe fever into thy blood. Fare away, fare 
away, over the heaving billows.’ And the caravan listened well pleased to the 
song of the nightingale, which seemed to promise good fortune. Day broke 
through the light clouds; country people went across the heath to church; the 
black-gowned women with their white head-dresses looked like ghosts that had 
stepped forth from the church pictures. All around lay a wide dead plain, 
covered with faded brown heath, and black charred spaces between the white 
sand hills. The women carried hymn books, and walked into the church. Oh, 
pray, pray for those who are wandering to find graves beyond the foaming 
billows.” 


FIFTEENTH EVENING 


“T know a Pulcinella,” the Moon told me. “The public applaud vociferously 
directly they see him. Every one of his movements is comic, and is sure to throw 
the house into convulsions of laughter; and yet there is no art in it all — it is 
complete nature. When he was yet a little boy, playing about with other boys, he 
was already Punch. Nature had intended him for it, and had provided him with a 
hump on his back, and another on his breast; but his inward man, his mind, on 
the contrary, was richly furnished. No one could surpass him in depth of feeling 
or in readiness of intellect. The theatre was his ideal world. If he had possessed a 
slender well-shaped figure, he might have been the first tragedian on any stage; 
the heroic, the great, filled his soul; and yet he had to become a Pulcinella. His 
very sorrow and melancholy did but increase the comic dryness of his sharply- 
cut features, and increased the laughter of the audience, who showered plaudits 
on their favourite. The lovely Columbine was indeed kind and cordial to him; 
but she preferred to marry the Harlequin. It would have been too ridiculous if 
beauty and ugliness had in reality paired together. 

“When Pulcinella was in very bad spirits, she was the only one who could 
force a hearty burst of laughter, or even a smile from him: first she would be 
melancholy with him, then quieter, and at last quite cheerful and happy. ‘I know 
very well what is the matter with you,’ she said; ‘yes, you’re in love!’ And he 
could not help laughing. ‘I and Love,” he cried, “that would have an absurd look. 
How the public would shout!’ ‘Certainly, you are in love,’ she continued; and 
added with a comic pathos, ‘and I am the person you are in love with.’ You see, 
such a thing may be said when it is quite out of the question — and, indeed, 
Pulcinella burst out laughing, and gave a leap into the air, and his melancholy 
was forgotten. 

“And yet she had only spoken the truth. He did love her, love her adoringly, 
as he loved what was great and lofty in art. At her wedding he was the merriest 
among the guests, but in the stillness of night he wept: if the public had seen his 
distorted face then, they would have applauded rapturously. 

“And a few days ago, Columbine died. On the day of the funeral, Harlequin 
was not required to show himself on the boards, for he was a disconsolate 
widower. The director had to give a very merry piece, that the public might not 
too painfully miss the pretty Columbine and the agile Harlequin. Therefore 
Pulcinella had to be more boisterous and extravagant than ever; and he danced 
and capered, with despair in his heart; and the audience yelled, and shouted 


‘bravo, bravissimo!’ Pulcinella was actually called before the curtain. He was 
pronounced inimitable. 

“But last night the hideous little fellow went out of the town, quite alone, to 
the deserted churchyard. The wreath of flowers on Columbine’s grave was 
already faded, and he sat down there. It was a study for a painter. As he sat with 
his chin on his hands, his eyes turned up towards me, he looked like a grotesque 
monument — a Punch on a grave — peculiar and whimsical! If the people could 
have seen their favourite, they would have cried as usual, ‘Bravo, Pulcinella; 
bravo, bravissimo!’” 


SIXTEENTH EVENING 


Hear what the Moon told me. “I have seen the cadet who had just been made an 
officer put on his handsome uniform for the first time; I have seen the young 
bride in her wedding dress, and the princess girl-wife happy in her gorgeous 
robes; but never have I seen a felicity equal to that of a little girl of four years 
old, whom I watched this evening. She had received a new blue dress, and a new 
pink hat, the splendid attire had just been put on, and all were calling for a 
candle, for my rays, shining in through the windows of the room, were not bright 
enough for the occasion, and further illumination was required. There stood the 
little maid, stiff and upright as a doll, her arms stretched painfully straight out 
away from the dress, and her fingers apart; and oh, what happiness beamed from 
her eyes, and from her whole countenance! ‘To-morrow you shall go out in your 
new clothes,’ said her mother; and the little one looked up at her hat, and down 
at her frock, and smiled brightly. ‘Mother,’ she cried, ‘what will the little dogs 
think, when they see me in these splendid new things?’” 


SEVENTEENTH EVENING 


“T have spoken to you of Pompeii,” said the Moon; “that corpse of a city, 
exposed in the view of living towns: I know another sight still more strange, and 
this is not the corpse, but the spectre of a city. Whenever the jetty fountains 
splash into the marble basins, they seem to me to be telling the story of the 
floating city. Yes, the spouting water may tell of her, the waves of the sea may 
sing of her fame! On the surface of the ocean a mist often rests, and that is her 
widow’s veil. The bridegroom of the sea is dead, his palace and his city are his 
mausoleum! Dost thou know this city? She has never heard the rolling of wheels 
or the hoof-tread of horses in her streets, through which the fish swim, while the 
black gondola glides spectrally over the green water. I will show you the place,” 
continued the Moon, “the largest square in it, and you will fancy yourself 
transported into the city of a fairy tale. The grass grows rank among the broad 
flagstones, and in the morning twilight thousands of tame pigeons flutter around 
the solitary lofty tower. On three sides you find yourself surrounded by 
cloistered walks. In these the silent Turk sits smoking his long pipe, the 
handsome Greek leans against the pillar and gazes at the upraised trophies and 
lofty masts, memorials of power that is gone. The flags hang down like 
mourning scarves. A girl rests there: she has put down her heavy pails filled with 
water, the yoke with which she has carried them rests on one of her shoulders, 
and she leans against the mast of victory. That is not a fairy palace you see 
before you yonder, but a church: the gilded domes and shining orbs flash back 
my beams; the glorious bronze horses up yonder have made journeys, like the 
bronze horse in the fairy tale: they have come hither, and gone hence, and have 
returned again. Do you notice the variegated splendour of the walls and 
windows? It looks as if Genius had followed the caprices of a child, in the 
adornment of these singular temples. Do you see the winged lion on the pillar? 
The gold glitters still, but his wings are tied — the lion is dead, for the king of 
the sea is dead; the great halls stand desolate, and where gorgeous paintings 
hung of yore, the naked wall now peers through. The lazzarone sleeps under the 
arcade, whose pavement in old times was to be trodden only by the feet of high 
nobility. From the deep wells, and perhaps from the prisons by the Bridge of 
Sighs, rise the accents of woe, as at the time when the tambourine was heard in 
the gay gondolas, and the golden ring was cast from the Bucentaur to Adria, the 
queen of the seas. Adria! shroud thyself in mists; let the veil of thy widowhood 


shroud thy form, and clothe in the weeds of woe the mausoleum of thy 
bridegroom — the marble, spectral Venice.” 


EIGHTEENTH EVENING 


“T looked down upon a great theatre,” said the Moon. “The house was crowded, 
for a new actor was to make his first appearance that night. My rays glided over 
a little window in the wall, and I saw a painted face with the forehead pressed 
against the panes. It was the hero of the evening. The knighly beard curled 
crisply about the chin; but there were tears in the man’s eyes, for he had been 
hissed off, and indeed with reason. The poor Incapable! But Incapables cannot 
be admitted into the empire of Art. He had deep feeling, and loved his art 
enthusiastically, but the art loved not him. The prompter’s bell sounded; ‘the 
hero enters with a determined air,’ so ran the stage direction in his part, and he 
had to appear before an audience who turned him into ridicule. When the piece 
was over, I saw a form wrapped in a mantle, creeping down the steps: it was the 
vanquished knight of the evening. The scene-shifters whispered to one another, 
and I followed the poor fellow home to his room. To hang one’s self is to die a 
mean death, and poison is not always at hand, I know; but he thought of both. I 
saw how he looked at his pale face in the glass, with eyes half closed, to see if he 
should look well as a corpse. A man may be very unhappy, and yet exceedingly 
affected. He thought of death, of suicide; I believe he pitied himself, for he wept 
bitterly, and when a man has had his cry out he doesn’t kill himself. 

“Since that time a year had rolled by. Again a play was to be acted, but in a 
little theatre, and by a poor strolling company. Again I saw the well-remembered 
face, with the painted cheeks and the crisp beard. He looked up at me and 
smiled; and yet he had been hissed off only a minute before — hissed off from a 
wretched theatre, by a miserable audience. And tonight a shabby hearse rolled 
out of the town-gate. It was a suicide — our painted, despised hero. The driver 
of the hearse was the only person present, for no one followed except my beams. 
In a corner of the churchyard the corpse of the suicide was shovelled into the 
earth, and nettles will soon be growing rankly over his grave, and the sexton will 
throw thorns and weeds from the other graves upon it.” 


NINETEENTH EVENING 


“T come from Rome,” said the Moon. “In the midst of the city, upon one of the 
seven hills, lie the ruins of the imperial palace. The wild fig tree grows in the 
clefts of the wall, and covers the nakedness thereof with its broad grey-green 
leaves; trampling among heaps of rubbish, the ass treads upon green laurels, and 
rejoices over the rank thistles. From this spot, whence the eagles of Rome once 
flew abroad, whence they ‘came, saw, and conquered,’ our door leads into a 
little mean house, built of clay between two pillars; the wild vine hangs like a 
mourning garland over the crooked window. An old woman and her little 
granddaughter live there: they rule now in the palace of the Caesars, and show to 
strangers the remains of its past glories. Of the splendid throne-hall only a naked 
wall yet stands, and a black cypress throws its dark shadow on the spot where 
the throne once stood. The dust lies several feet deep on the broken pavement; 
and the little maiden, now the daughter of the imperial palace, often sits there on 
her stool when the evening bells ring. The keyhole of the door close by she calls 
her turret window; through this she can see half Rome, as far as the mighty 
cupola of St. Peter’s. 

“On this evening, as usual, stillness reigned around; and in the full beam of 
my light came the little granddaughter. On her head she carried an earthen 
pitcher of antique shape filled with water. Her feet were bare, her short frock and 
her white sleeves were torn. I kissed her pretty round shoulders, her dark eyes, 
and black shining hair. She mounted the stairs; they were steep, having been 
made up of rough blocks of broken marble and the capital of a fallen pillar. The 
coloured lizards slipped away, startled, from before her feet, but she was not 
frightened at them. Already she lifted her hand to pull the door-bell — a hare’s 
foot fastened to a string formed the bell-handle of the imperial palace. She 
paused for a moment — of what might she be thinking? Perhaps of the beautiful 
Christ-child, dressed in gold and silver, which was down below in the chapel, 
where the silver candlesticks gleamed so bright, and where her little friends sung 
the hymns in which she also could join? I know not. Presently she moved again 
— she stumbled: the earthen vessel fell from her head, and broke on the marble 
steps. She burst into tears. The beautiful daughter of the imperial palace wept 
over the worthless broken pitcher; with her bare feet she stood there weeping; 
and dared not pull the string, the bell-rope of the imperial palace!” 


TWENTIETH EVENING 


It was more than a fortnight since the Moon had shone. Now he stood once 
more, round and bright, above the clouds, moving slowly onward. Hear what the 
Moon told me. 

“From a town in Fezzan I followed a caravan. On the margin of the sandy 
desert, in a salt plain, that shone like a frozen lake, and was only covered in 
spots with light drifting sand, a halt was made. The eldest of the company — the 
water gourd hung at his girdle, and on his head was a little bag of unleavened 
bread — drew a square in the sand with his staff, and wrote in it a few words out 
of the Koran, and then the whole caravan passed over the consecrated spot. A 
young merchant, a child of the East, as I could tell by his eye and his figure, rode 
pensively forward on his white snorting steed. Was he thinking, perchance, of 
his fair young wife? It was only two days ago that the camel, adorned with furs 
and with costly shawls, had carried her, the beauteous bride, round the walls of 
the city, while drums and cymbals had sounded, the women sang, and festive 
shots, of which the bridegroom fired the greatest number, resounded round the 
camel; and now he was journeying with the caravan across the desert. 

“For many nights I followed the train. I saw them rest by the wellside among 
the stunted palms; they thrust the knife into the breast of the camel that had 
fallen, and roasted its flesh by the fire. My beams cooled the glowing sands, and 
showed them the black rocks, dead islands in the immense ocean of sand. No 
hostile tribes met them in their pathless route, no storms arose, no columns of 
sand whirled destruction over the journeying caravan. At home the beautiful 
wife prayed for her husband and her father. ‘Are they dead?’ she asked of my 
golden crescent; ‘Are they dead?’ she cried to my full disc. Now the desert lies 
behind them. This evening they sit beneath the lofty palm trees, where the crane 
flutters round them with its long wings, and the pelican watches them from the 
branches of the mimosa. The luxuriant herbage is trampled down, crushed by the 
feet of elephants. A troop of negroes are returning from a market in the interior 
of the land: the women, with copper buttons in their black hair, and decked out 
in clothes dyed with indigo, drive the heavily-laden oxen, on whose backs 
slumber the naked black children. A negro leads a young lion which he has 
brought, by a string. They approach the caravan; the young merchant sits pensive 
and motionless, thinking of his beautiful wife, dreaming, in the land of the 
blacks, of his white lily beyond the desert. He raises his head, and—” But at this 


moment a cloud passed before the Moon, and then another. I heard nothing more 
from him this evening. 


TWENTY-FIRST EVENING 


“T saw a little girl weeping,” said the Moon; “she was weeping over the 
depravity of the world. She had received a most beautiful doll as a present. Oh, 
that was a glorious doll, so fair and delicate! She did not seem created for the 
sorrows of this world. But the brothers of the little girl, those great naughty boys, 
had set the doll high up in the branches of a tree and had run away. 

“The little girl could not reach up to the doll, and could not help her down, 
and that is why she was crying. The doll must certainly have been crying too, for 
she stretched out her arms among the green branches, and looked quite 
mournful. Yes, these are the troubles of life of which the little girl had often 
heard tell. Alas, poor doll! it began to grow dark already; and suppose night were 
to come on completely! Was she to be left sitting on the bough all night long? 
No, the little maid could not make up her mind to that. ‘I’ll stay with you,’ she 
said, although she felt anything but happy in her mind. She could almost fancy 
she distinctly saw little gnomes, with their high-crowned hats, sitting in the 
bushes; and further back in the long walk, tall spectres appeared to be dancing. 
They came nearer and nearer, and stretched out their hands towards the tree on 
which the doll sat; they laughed scornfully, and pointed at her with their fingers. 
Oh, how frightened the little maid was! ‘But if one has not done anything 
wrong,’ she thought, ‘nothing evil can harm one. I wonder if I have done 
anything wrong?’ And she considered. ‘Oh, yes! I laughed at the poor duck with 
the red rag on her leg; she limped along so funnily, I could not help laughing; 
but it’s a sin to laugh at animals.’ And she looked up at the doll. ‘Did you laugh 
at the duck too?’ she asked; and it seemed as if the doll shook her head.” 


TWENTY-SECOND EVENING 


“T looked down upon Tyrol,” said the Moon, “and my beams caused the dark 
pines to throw long shadows upon the rocks. I looked at the pictures of St. 
Christopher carrying the Infant Jesus that are painted there upon the walls of the 
houses, colossal figures reaching from the ground to the roof. St. Florian was 
represented pouring water on the burning house, and the Lord hung bleeding on 
the great cross by the wayside. To the present generation these are old pictures, 
but I saw when they were put up, and marked how one followed the other. On 
the brow of the mountain yonder is perched, like a swallow’s nest, a lonely 
convent of nuns. Two of the sisters stood up in the tower tolling the bell; they 
were both young, and therefore their glances flew over the mountain out into the 
world. A travelling coach passed by below, the postillion wound his horn, and 
the poor nuns looked after the carriage for a moment with a mournful glance, 
and a tear gleamed in the eyes of the younger one. And the horn sounded faint 
and more faintly, and the convent bell drowned its expiring echoes.” 


TWENTY-THIRD EVENING 


Hear what the Moon told me. “Some years ago, here in Copenhagen, I looked 
through the window of a mean little room. The father and mother slept, but the 
little son was not asleep. I saw the flowered cotton curtains of the bed move, and 
the child peep forth. At first I thought he was looking at the great clock, which 
was gaily painted in red and green. At the top sat a cuckoo, below hung the 
heavy leaden weights, and the pendulum with the polished disc of metal went to 
and fro, and said ‘tick, tick.” But no, he was not looking at the clock, but at his 
mother’s spinning wheel, that stood just underneath it. That was the boy’s 
favourite piece of furniture, but he dared not touch it, for if he meddled with it he 
got a rap on the knuckles. For hours together, when his mother was spinning, he 
would sit quietly by her side, watching the murmuring spindle and the revolving 
wheel, and as he sat he thought of many things. Oh, if he might only turn the 
wheel himself! Father and mother were asleep; he looked at them, and looked at 
the spinning wheel, and presently a little naked foot peered out of the bed, and 
then a second foot, and then two little white legs. There he stood. He looked 
round once more, to see if father and mother were still asleep — yes, they slept; 
and now he crept softly, softly, in his short little nightgown, to the spinning 
wheel, and began to spin. The thread flew from the wheel, and the wheel whirled 
faster and faster. I kissed his fair hair and his blue eyes, it was such a pretty 
picture. 

“At that moment the mother awoke. The curtain shook, she looked forth, and 
fancied she saw a gnome or some other kind of little spectre. ‘In Heaven’s 
name!’ she cried, and aroused her husband in a frightened way. He opened his 
eyes, rubbed them with his hands, and looked at the brisk little lad. “Why, that is 
Bertel,’ said he. And my eye quitted the poor room, for I have so much to see. At 
the same moment I looked at the halls of the Vatican, where the marble gods are 
enthroned. I shone upon the group of the Laocoon; the stone seemed to sigh. I 
pressed a silent kiss on the lips of the Muses, and they seemed to stir and move. 
But my rays lingered longest about the Nile group with the colossal god. 
Leaning against the Sphinx, he lies there thoughtful and meditative, as if he were 
thinking on the rolling centuries; and little love-gods sport with him and with the 
crocodiles. In the horn of plenty sat with folded arms a little tiny love-god, 
contemplating the great solemn river-god, a true picture of the boy at the 
spinning wheel — the features were exactly the same. Charming and life-like 
stood the little marble form, and yet the wheel of the year has turned more than a 


thousand times since the time when it sprang forth from the stone. Just as often 
as the boy in the little room turned the spinning wheel had the great wheel 
murmured, before the age could again call forth marble gods equal to those he 
afterwards formed. 

“Years have passed since all this happened,” the Moon went on to say. 
“Yesterday I looked upon a bay on the eastern coast of Denmark. Glorious 
woods are there, and high trees, an old knightly castle with red walls, swans 
floating in the ponds, and in the background appears, among orchards, a little 
town with a church. Many boats, the crews all furnished with torches, glided 
over the silent expanse — but these fires had not been kindled for catching fish, 
for everything had a festive look. Music sounded, a song was sung, and in one of 
the boats the man stood erect to whom homage was paid by the rest, a tall sturdy 
man, wrapped in a cloak. He had blue eyes and long white hair. I knew him, and 
thought of the Vatican, and of the group of the Nile, and the old marble gods. I 
thought of the simple little room where little Bertel sat in his night-shirt by the 
spinning wheel. The wheel of time has turned, and new gods have come forth 
from the stone. From the boats there arose a shout: ‘Hurrah, hurrah for Bertel 
Thorwaldsen!’” 


TWENTY-FOURTH EVENING 


“T will now give you a picture from Frankfort,” said the Moon. “I especially 
noticed one building there. It was not the house in which Goethe was born, nor 
the old Council House, through whose grated windows peered the horns of the 
oxen that were roasted and given to the people when the emperors were 
crowned. No, it was a private house, plain in appearance, and painted green. It 
stood near the old Jews’ Street. It was Rothschild’s house. 

“T looked through the open door. The staircase was brilliantly lighted: 
servants carrying wax candles in massive silver candlesticks stood there, and 
bowed low before an old woman, who was being brought downstairs in a litter. 
The proprietor of the house stood bare-headed, and respectfully imprinted a kiss 
on the hand of the old woman. She was his mother. She nodded in a friendly 
manner to him and to the servants, and they carried her into the dark narrow 
street, into a little house, that was her dwelling. Here her children had been born, 
from hence the fortune of the family had arisen. If she deserted the despised 
street and the little house, fortune would also desert her children. That was her 
firm belief.” 

The Moon told me no more; his visit this evening was far too short. But I 
thought of the old woman in the narrow despised street. It would have cost her 
but a word, and a brilliant house would have arisen for her on the banks of the 
Thames — a word, and a villa would have been prepared in the Bay of Naples. 

“If I deserted the lowly house, where the fortunes of my sons first began to 
bloom, fortune would desert them!” It was a superstition, but a superstition of 
such a class, that he who knows the story and has seen this picture, need have 
only two words placed under the picture to make him understand it; and these 
two words are: “A mother.” 


TWENTY-FIFTH EVENING 


“Tt was yesterday, in the morning twilight” — these are the words the Moon told 
me— “in the great city no chimney was yet smoking — and it was just at the 
chimneys that I was looking. Suddenly a little head emerged from one of them, 
and then half a body, the arms resting on the rim of the chimney-pot. ‘Ya-hip! 
ya-hip!’ cried a voice. It was the little chimney-sweeper, who had for the first 
time in his life crept through a chimney, and stuck out his head at the top. ‘Ya- 
hip! ya-hip’ Yes, certainly that was a very different thing to creeping about in 
the dark narrow chimneys! the air blew so fresh, and he could look over the 
whole city towards the green wood. The sun was just rising. It shone round and 
great, just in his face, that beamed with triumph, though it was very prettily 
blacked with soot. 

“<The whole town can see me now,’ he exclaimed, ‘and the moon can see me 
now, and the sun too. Ya-hip! ya-hip!’ And he flourished his broom in triumph.” 


TWENTY-SIXTH EVENING 


“Last night I looked down upon a town in China,” said the Moon. “My beams 
irradiated the naked walls that form the streets there. Now and then, certainly, a 
door is seen; but it is locked, for what does the Chinaman care about the outer 
world? Close wooden shutters covered the windows behind the walls of the 
houses; but through the windows of the temple a faint light glimmered. I looked 
in, and saw the quaint decorations within. From the floor to the ceiling pictures 
are painted, in the most glaring colours, and richly gilt — pictures representing 
the deeds of the gods here on earth. In each niche statues are placed, but they are 
almost entirely hidden by the coloured drapery and the banners that hang down. 
Before each idol (and they are all made of tin) stood a little altar of holy water, 
with flowers and burning wax lights on it. Above all the rest stood Fo, the chief 
deity, clad in a garment of yellow silk, for yellow is here the sacred colour. At 
the foot of the altar sat a living being, a young priest. He appeared to be praying, 
but in the midst of his prayer he seemed to fall into deep thought, and this must 
have been wrong, for his cheeks glowed and he held down his head. Poor Soui- 
Hong! Was he, perhaps, dreaming of working in the little flower garden behind 
the high street wall? And did that occupation seem more agreeable to him than 
watching the wax lights in the temple? Or did he wish to sit at the rich feast, 
wiping his mouth with silver paper between each course? Or was his sin so great 
that, if he dared utter it, the Celestial Empire would punish it with death? Had 
his thoughts ventured to fly with the ships of the barbarians, to their homes in far 
distant England? No, his thoughts did not fly so far, and yet they were sinful, 
sinful as thoughts born of young hearts, sinful here in the temple, in the presence 
of Fo and the other holy gods. 

“T know whither his thoughts had strayed. At the farther end of the city, on 
the flat roof paved with porcelain, on which stood the handsome vases covered 
with painted flowers, sat the beauteous Pu, of the little roguish eyes, of the full 
lips, and of the tiny feet. The tight shoe pained her, but her heart pained her still 
more. She lifted her graceful round arm, and her satin dress rustled. Before her 
stood a glass bowl containing four gold-fish. She stirred the bowl carefully with 
a slender lacquered stick, very slowly, for she, too, was lost in thought. Was she 
thinking, perchance, how the fishes were richly clothed in gold, how they lived 
calmly and peacefully in their crystal world, how they were regularly fed, and 
yet how much happier they might be if they were free? Yes, that she could well 
understand, the beautiful Pu. Her thoughts wandered away from her home, 


wandered to the temple, but not for the sake of holy things. Poor Pu! Poor Soui- 
hong! 

“Their earthly thoughts met, but my cold beam lay between the two, like the 
sword of the cherub.” 


TWENTY-SEVENTH EVENING 


“The air was calm,” said the Moon; “the water was transparent as the purest 
ether through which I was gliding, and deep below the surface I could see the 
strange plants that stretched up their long arms towards me like the gigantic trees 
of the forest. The fishes swam to and fro above their tops. High in the air a flight 
of wild swans were winging their way, one of which sank lower and lower, with 
wearied pinions, his eyes following the airy caravan, that melted farther and 
farther into the distance. With outspread wings he sank slowly, as a soap bubble 
sinks in the still air, till he touched the water. At length his head lay back 
between his wings, and silently he lay there, like a white lotus flower upon the 
quiet lake. And a gentle wind arose, and crisped the quiet surface, which 
gleamed like the clouds that poured along in great broad waves; and the swan 
raised his head, and the glowing water splashed like blue fire over his breast and 
back. The morning dawn illuminated the red clouds, the swan rose strengthened, 
and flew towards the rising sun, towards the bluish coast whither the caravan had 
gone; but he flew alone, with a longing in his breast. Lonely he flew over the 
blue swelling billows.” 


TWENTY-EIGHTH EVENING 


“T will give you another picture of Sweden,” said the Moon. “Among dark pine 
woods, near the melancholy banks of the Stoxen, lies the old convent church of 
Wreta. My rays glided through the grating into the roomy vaults, where kings 
sleep tranquilly in great stone coffins. On the wall, above the grave of each, is 
placed the emblem of earthly grandeur, a kingly crown; but it is made only of 
wood, painted and gilt, and is hung on a wooden peg driven into the wall. The 
worms have gnawed the gilded wood, the spider has spun her web from the 
crown down to the sand, like a mourning banner, frail and transient as the grief 
of mortals. How quietly they sleep! I can remember them quite plainly. I still see 
the bold smile on their lips, that so strongly and plainly expressed joy or grief. 
When the steamboat winds along like a magic snail over the lakes, a stranger 
often comes to the church, and visits the burial vault; he asks the names of the 
kings, and they have a dead and forgotten sound. He glances with a smile at the 
worm-eaten crowns, and if he happens to be a pious, thoughtful man, something 
of melancholy mingles with the smile. Slumber on, ye dead ones! The Moon 
thinks of you, the Moon at night sends down his rays into your silent kingdom, 
over which hangs the crown of pine wood.” 


TWENTY-NINTH EVENING 


“Close by the high-road,” said the Moon, “is an inn, and opposite to it is a great 
waggon-shed, whose straw roof was just being re-thatched. I looked down 
between the bare rafters and through the open loft into the comfortless space 
below. The turkey-cock slept on the beam, and the saddle rested in the empty 
crib. In the middle of the shed stood a travelling carriage; the proprietor was 
inside, fast asleep, while the horses were being watered. The coachman stretched 
himself, though I am very sure that he had been most comfortably asleep half the 
last stage. The door of the servants’ room stood open, and the bed looked as if it 
had been turned over and over; the candle stood on the floor, and had burnt deep 
down into the socket. The wind blew cold through the shed: it was nearer to the 
dawn than to midnight. In the wooden frame on the ground slept a wandering 
family of musicians. The father and mother seemed to be dreaming of the 
burning liquor that remained in the bottle. The little pale daughter was dreaming 
too, for her eyes were wet with tears. The harp stood at their heads, and the dog 
lay stretched at their feet.” 


THIRTIETH EVENING 


“Tt was in a little provincial town,” the Moon said; “it certainly happened last 
year, but that has nothing to do with the matter. I saw it quite plainly. To-day I 
read about it in the papers, but there it was not half so clearly expressed. In the 
taproom of the little inn sat the bear leader, eating his supper; the bear was tied 
up outside, behind the wood pile — poor Bruin, who did nobody any harm, 
though he looked grim enough. Up in the garret three little children were playing 
by the light of my beams; the eldest was perhaps six years old, the youngest 
certainly not more than two. “Tramp, tramp’ — somebody was coming upstairs: 
who might it be? The door was thrust open — it was Bruin, the great, shaggy 
Bruin! He had got tired of waiting down in the courtyard, and had found his way 
to the stairs. I saw it all,” said the Moon. “The children were very much 
frightened at first at the great shaggy animal; each of them crept into a corner, 
but he found them all out, and smelt at them, but did them no harm. ‘This must 
be a great dog,’ they said, and began to stroke him. He lay down upon the 
ground, the youngest boy clambered on his back, and bending down a little head 
of golden curls, played at hiding in the beast’s shaggy skin. Presently the eldest 
boy took his drum, and beat upon it till it rattled again; the bear rose upon his 
hind legs, and began to dance. It was a charming sight to behold. Each boy now 
took his gun, and the bear was obliged to have one too, and he held it up quite 
properly. Here was a capital playmate they had found; and they began marching 
— one, two; one, two. 

“Suddenly some one came to the door, which opened, and the mother of the 
children appeared. You should have seen her in her dumb terror, with her face as 
white as chalk, her mouth half open, and her eyes fixed in a horrified stare. But 
the youngest boy nodded to her in great glee, and called out in his infantile 
prattle, ‘We’re playing at soldiers.’ And then the bear leader came running up.” 


THIRTY-FIRST EVENING 


The wind blew stormy and cold, the clouds flew hurriedly past; only for a 
moment now and then did the Moon become visible. He said, “I looked down 
from the silent sky upon the driving clouds, and saw the great shadows chasing 
each other across the earth. I looked upon a prison. A closed carriage stood 
before it; a prisoner was to be carried away. My rays pierced through the grated 
window towards the wall; the prisoner was scratching a few lines upon it, as a 
parting token; but he did not write words, but a melody, the outpouring of his 
heart. The door was opened, and he was led forth, and fixed his eyes upon my 
round disc. Clouds passed between us, as if he were not to see his face, nor I his. 
He stepped into the carriage, the door was closed, the whip cracked, and the 
horses gallopped off into the thick forest, whither my rays were not able to 
follow him; but as I glanced through the grated window, my rays glided over the 
notes, his last farewell engraved on the prison wall — where words fail, sounds 
can often speak. My rays could only light up isolated notes, so the greater part of 
what was written there will ever remain dark to me. Was it the death-hymn he 
wrote there? Were these the glad notes of joy? Did he drive away to meet death, 
or hasten to the embraces of his beloved? The rays of the Moon do not read all 
that is written by mortals.” 


THIRTY-SECOND EVENING 


“T love the children,” said the Moon, “especially the quite little ones — they are 
so droll. Sometimes I peep into the room, between the curtain and the window 
frame, when they are not thinking of me. It gives me pleasure to see them 
dressing and undressing. First, the little round naked shoulder comes creeping 
out of the frock, then the arm; or I see how the stocking is drawn off, and a 
plump little white leg makes its appearance, and a white little foot that is fit to be 
kissed, and I kiss it too. 

“But about what I was going to tell you. This evening I looked through a 
window, before which no curtain was drawn, for nobody lives opposite. I saw a 
whole troop of little ones, all of one family, and among them was a little sister. 
She is only four years old, but can say her prayers as well as any of the rest. The 
mother sits by her bed every evening, and hears her say her prayers; and then she 
has a kiss, and the mother sits by the bed till the little one has gone to sleep, 
which generally happens as soon as ever she can close her eyes. 

“This evening the two elder children were a little boisterous. One of them 
hopped about on one leg in his long white nightgown, and the other stood on a 
chair surrounded by the clothes of all the children, and declared he was acting 
Grecian statues. The third and fourth laid the clean linen carefully in the box, for 
that is a thing that has to be done; and the mother sat by the bed of the youngest, 
and announced to all the rest that they were to be quiet, for little sister was going 
to say her prayers. 

“T looked in, over the lamp, into the little maiden’s bed, where she lay under 
the neat white coverlet, her hands folded demurely and her little face quite grave 
and serious. She was praying the Lord’s prayer aloud. But her mother interrupted 
her in the middle of her prayer. ‘How is it,’ she asked, ‘that when you have 
prayed for daily bread, you always add something I cannot understand? You 
must tell me what that is.’ The little one lay silent, and looked at her mother in 
embarrassment. ‘What is it you say after our daily bread?’ ‘Dear mother, don’t 
be angry: I only said, and plenty of butter on it.’” 


The Wicked Prince, 1840 


There lived once upon a time a wicked prince whose heart and mind were set 
upon conquering all the countries of the world, and on frightening the people; he 
devastated their countries with fire and sword, and his soldiers trod down the 
crops in the fields and destroyed the peasants’ huts by fire, so that the flames 
licked the green leaves off the branches, and the fruit hung dried up on the 
singed black trees. Many a poor mother fled, her naked baby in her arms, behind 
the still smoking walls of her cottage; but also there the soldiers followed her, 
and when they found her, she served as new nourishment to their diabolical 
enjoyments; demons could not possibly have done worse things than these 
soldiers! The prince was of opinion that all this was right, and that it was only 
the natural course which things ought to take. His power increased day by day, 
his name was feared by all, and fortune favoured his deeds. 

He brought enormous wealth home from the conquered towns, and gradually 
accumulated in his residence riches which could nowhere be equalled. He 
erected magnificent palaces, churches, and halls, and all who saw these splendid 
buildings and great treasures exclaimed admiringly: “What a mighty prince!” 
But they did not know what endless misery he had brought upon other countries, 
nor did they hear the sighs and lamentations which rose up from the debris of the 
destroyed cities. 

The prince often looked with delight upon his gold and his magnificent 
edifices, and thought, like the crowd: “What a mighty prince! But I must have 
more — much more. No power on earth must equal mine, far less exceed it.” 

He made war with all his neighbours, and defeated them. The conquered 
kings were chained up with golden fetters to his chariot when he drove through 
the streets of his city. These kings had to kneel at his and his courtiers’ feet when 
they sat at table, and live on the morsels which they left. At last the prince had 
his own statue erected on the public places and fixed on the royal palaces; nay, 
he even wished it to be placed in the churches, on the altars, but in this the 
priests opposed him, saying: “Prince, you are mighty indeed, but God’s power is 
much greater than yours; we dare not obey your orders.” 

“Well,” said the prince. “Then I will conquer God too.” And in his 
haughtiness and foolish presumption he ordered a magnificent ship to be 
constructed, with which he could sail through the air; it was gorgeously fitted out 
and of many colours; like the tail of a peacock, it was covered with thousands of 
eyes, but each eye was the barrel of a gun. The prince sat in the centre of the 


ship, and had only to touch a spring in order to make thousands of bullets fly out 
in all directions, while the guns were at once loaded again. Hundreds of eagles 
were attached to this ship, and it rose with the swiftness of an arrow up towards 
the sun. The earth was soon left far below, and looked, with its mountains and 
woods, like a cornfield where the plough had made furrows which separated 
green meadows; soon it looked only like a map with indistinct lines upon it; and 
at last it entirely disappeared in mist and clouds. Higher and higher rose the 
eagles up into the air; then God sent one of his numberless angels against the 
ship. The wicked prince showered thousands of bullets upon him, but they 
rebounded from his shining wings and fell down like ordinary hailstones. One 
drop of blood, one single drop, came out of the white feathers of the angel’s 
wings and fell upon the ship in which the prince sat, burnt into it, and weighed 
upon it like thousands of hundredweights, dragging it rapidly down to the earth 
again; the strong wings of the eagles gave way, the wind roared round the 
prince’s head, and the clouds around — were they formed by the smoke rising 
up from the burnt cities? — took strange shapes, like crabs many, many miles 
long, which stretched their claws out after him, and rose up like enormous rocks, 
from which rolling masses dashed down, and became fire-spitting dragons. 

The prince was lying half-dead in his ship, when it sank at last with a terrible 
shock into the branches of a large tree in the wood. 

“T will conquer God!” said the prince. “I have sworn it: my will must be 
done!” 

And he spent seven years in the construction of wonderful ships to sail 
through the air, and had darts cast from the hardest steel to break the walls of 
heaven with. He gathered warriors from all countries, so many that when they 
were placed side by side they covered the space of several miles. They entered 
the ships and the prince was approaching his own, when God sent a swarm of 
gnats — one swarm of little gnats. They buzzed round the prince and stung his 
face and hands; angrily he drew his sword and brandished it, but he only touched 
the air and did not hit the gnats. Then he ordered his servants to bring costly 
coverings and wrap him in them, that the gnats might no longer be able to reach 
him. The servants carried out his orders, but one single gnat had placed itself 
inside one of the coverings, crept into the prince’s ear and stung him. The place 
burnt like fire, and the poison entered into his blood. Mad with pain, he tore off 
the coverings and his clothes too, flinging them far away, and danced about 
before the eyes of his ferocious soldiers, who now mocked at him, the mad 
prince, who wished to make war with God, and was overcome by a single little 
gnat. 


The Metal Pig, 1842 


In the city of Florence, not far from the Piazza del Granduca, runs a little street 
called Porta Rosa. In this street, just in front of the market-place where 
vegetables are sold, stands a pig, made of brass and curiously formed. The bright 
color has been changed by age to dark green; but clear, fresh water pours from 
the snout, which shines as if it had been polished, and so indeed it has, for 
hundreds of poor people and children seize it in their hands as they place their 
mouths close to the mouth of the animal, to drink. It is quite a picture to see a 
half-naked boy clasping the well-formed creature by the head, as he presses his 
rosy lips against its jaws. Every one who visits Florence can very quickly find 
the place; he has only to ask the first beggar he meets for the Metal Pig, and he 
will be told where it is. 

It was late on a winter evening; the mountains were covered with snow, but 
the moon shone brightly, and moonlight in Italy is like a dull winter’s day in the 
north; indeed it is better, for clear air seems to raise us above the earth, while in 
the north a cold, gray, leaden sky appears to press us down to earth, even as the 
cold damp earth shall one day press on us in the grave. In the garden of the grand 
duke’s palace, under the roof of one of the wings, where a thousand roses bloom 
in winter, a little ragged boy had been sitting the whole day long; a boy, who 
might serve as a type of Italy, lovely and smiling, and yet still suffering. He was 
hungry and thirsty, yet no one gave him anything; and when it became dark, and 
they were about to close the gardens, the porter turned him out. He stood a long 
time musing on the bridge which crosses the Arno, and looking at the glittering 
stars, reflected in the water which flowed between him and the elegant marble 
bridge Della Trinita. He then walked away towards the Metal Pig, half knelt 
down, clasped it with his arms, and then put his mouth to the shining snout and 
drank deep draughts of the fresh water. Close by, lay a few salad-leaves and two 
chestnuts, which were to serve for his supper. No one was in the street but 
himself; it belonged only to him, so he boldly seated himself on the pig’s back, 
leaned forward so that his curly head could rest on the head of the animal, and, 
before he was aware, he fell asleep. 

It was midnight. The Metal Pig raised himself gently, and the boy heard him 
say quite distinctly, “Hold tight, little boy, for I am going to run;” and away he 
started for a most wonderful ride. First, they arrived at the Piazza del Granduca, 
and the metal horse which bears the duke’s statue, neighed aloud. The painted 
coats-of-arms on the old council-house shone like transparent pictures, and 


Michael Angelo’s David tossed his sling; it was as if everything had life. The 
metallic groups of figures, among which were Perseus and the Rape of the 
Sabines, looked like living persons, and cries of terror sounded from them all 
across the noble square. By the Palazzo degli Uffizi, in the arcade, where the 
nobility assemble for the carnival, the Metal Pig stopped. “Hold fast,” said the 
animal; “hold fast, for I am going up stairs.” 

The little boy said not a word; he was half pleased and half afraid. They 
entered a long gallery, where the boy had been before. The walls were 
resplendent with paintings; here stood statues and busts, all in a clear light as if it 
were day. But the grandest appeared when the door of a side room opened; the 
little boy could remember what beautiful things he had seen there, but to-night 
everything shone in its brightest colors. Here stood the figure of a beautiful 
woman, as beautifully sculptured as possible by one of the great masters. Her 
graceful limbs appeared to move; dolphins sprang at her feet, and immortality 
shone from her eyes. The world called her the Venus de’ Medici. By her side 
were statues, in which the spirit of life breathed in stone; figures of men, one of 
whom whetted his sword, and was named the Grinder; wrestling gladiators 
formed another group, the sword had been sharpened for them, and they strove 
for the goddess of beauty. The boy was dazzled by so much glitter; for the walls 
were gleaming with bright colors, all appeared living reality. 

As they passed from hall to hall, beauty everywhere showed itself; and as the 
Metal Pig went step by step from one picture to the other, the little boy could see 
it all plainly. One glory eclipsed another; yet there was one picture that fixed 
itself on the little boy’s memory, more especially because of the happy children 
it represented, for these the little boy had seen in daylight. Many pass this picture 
by with indifference, and yet it contains a treasure of poetic feeling; it represents 
Christ descending into Hades. They are not the lost whom the spectator sees, but 
the heathen of olden times. The Florentine, Angiolo Bronzino, painted this 
picture; most beautiful is the expression on the face of the two children, who 
appear to have full confidence that they shall reach heaven at last. They are 
embracing each other, and one little one stretches out his hand towards another 
who stands below him, and points to himself, as if he were saying, “I am going 
to heaven.” The older people stand as if uncertain, yet hopeful, and they bow in 
humble adoration to the Lord Jesus. On this picture the boy’s eyes rested longer 
than on any other: the Metal Pig stood still before it. A low sigh was heard. Did 
it come from the picture or from the animal? The boy raised his hands towards 
the smiling children, and then the Pig ran off with him through the open 
vestibule. 


“Thank you, thank you, you beautiful animal,” said the little boy, caressing 
the Metal Pig as it ran down the steps. 

“Thanks to yourself also,” replied the Metal Pig; “I have helped you and you 
have helped me, for it is only when I have an innocent child on my back that I 
receive the power to run. Yes; as you see, I can even venture under the rays of 
the lamp, in front of the picture of the Madonna, but I may not enter the church; 
still from without, and while you are upon my back, I may look in through the 
open door. Do not get down yet, for if you do, then I shall be lifeless, as you 
have seen me in the Porta Rosa.” 

“T will stay with you, my dear creature,” said the little boy. So then they went 
on at a rapid pace through the streets of Florence, till they came to the square 
before the church of Santa Croce. The folding-doors flew open, and light 
streamed from the altar through the church into the deserted square. A wonderful 
blaze of light streamed from one of the monuments in the left-side aisle, and a 
thousand moving stars seemed to form a glory round it; even the coat-of-arms on 
the tomb-stone shone, and a red ladder on a blue field gleamed like fire. It was 
the grave of Galileo. The monument is unadorned, but the red ladder is an 
emblem of art, signifying that the way to glory leads up a shining ladder, on 
which the prophets of mind rise to heaven, like Elias of old. In the right aisle of 
the church every statue on the richly carved sarcophagi seemed endowed with 
life. Here stood Michael Angelo; there Dante, with the laurel wreath round his 
brow; Alfieri and Machiavelli; for here side by side rest the great men — the 
pride of Italy. The church itself is very beautiful, even more beautiful than the 
marble cathedral at Florence, though not so large. It seemed as if the carved 
vestments stirred, and as if the marble figures they covered raised their heads 
higher, to gaze upon the brightly colored glowing altar where the white-robed 
boys swung the golden censers, amid music and song, while the strong fragrance 
of incense filled the church, and streamed forth into the square. The boy 
stretched forth his hands towards the light, and at the same moment the Metal 
Pig started again so rapidly that he was obliged to cling tightly to him. The wind 
whistled in his ears, he heard the church door creak on its hinges as it closed, and 
it seemed to him as if he had lost his senses — then a cold shudder passed over 
him, and he awoke. 

It was morning; the Metal Pig stood in its old place on the Porta Rosa, and the 
boy found he had slipped nearly off its back. Fear and trembling came upon him 
as he thought of his mother; she had sent him out the day before to get some 
money, he had not done so, and now he was hungry and thirsty. Once more he 
clasped the neck of his metal horse, kissed its nose, and nodded farewell to it. 
Then he wandered away into one of the narrowest streets, where there was 


scarcely room for a loaded donkey to pass. A great iron-bound door stood ajar; 
he passed through, and climbed up a brick staircase, with dirty walls and a rope 
for a balustrade, till he came to an open gallery hung with rags. From here a 
flight of steps led down to a court, where from a well water was drawn up by 
iron rollers to the different stories of the house, and where the water-buckets 
hung side by side. Sometimes the roller and the bucket danced in the air, 
splashing the water all over the court. Another broken-down staircase led from 
the gallery, and two Russian sailors running down it almost upset the poor boy. 
They were coming from their nightly carousal. A woman not very young, with 
an unpleasant face and a quantity of black hair, followed them. “What have you 
brought home?” she asked, when she saw the boy. 

“Don’t be angry,” he pleaded; “I received nothing, I have nothing at all;” and 
he seized his mother’s dress and would have kissed it. Then they went into a 
little room. I need not describe it, but only say that there stood in it an earthen 
pot with handles, made for holding fire, which in Italy is called a marito. This 
pot she took in her lap, warmed her fingers, and pushed the boy with her elbow. 

“Certainly you must have some money,” she said. The boy began to cry, and 
then she struck him with her foot till he cried out louder. 

“Will you be quiet? or I’ll break your screaming head;” and she swung about 
the fire-pot which she held in her hand, while the boy crouched to the earth and 
screamed. 

Then a neighbor came in, and she had also a marito under her arm. “Felicita,” 
she said, “what are you doing to the child?” 

“The child is mine,” she answered; “I can murder him if I like, and you too, 
Giannina.” And then she swung about the fire-pot. The other woman lifted up 
hers to defend herself, and the two pots clashed together so violently that they 
were dashed to pieces, and fire and ashes flew about the room. The boy rushed 
out at the sight, sped across the courtyard, and fled from the house. The poor 
child ran till he was quite out of breath; at last he stopped at the church, the 
doors of which were opened to him the night before, and went in. Here 
everything was bright, and the boy knelt down by the first tomb on his right, the 
grave of Michael Angelo, and sobbed as if his heart would break. People came 
and went, mass was performed, but no one noticed the boy, excepting an elderly 
citizen, who stood still and looked at him for a moment, and then went away like 
the rest. Hunger and thirst overpowered the child, and he became quite faint and 
ill. At last he crept into a corner behind the marble monuments, and went to 
sleep. Towards evening he was awakened by a pull at his sleeve; he started up, 
and the same old citizen stood before him. 


“Are you ill? where do you live? have you been here all day?” were some of 
the questions asked by the old man. After hearing his answers, the old man took 
him home to a small house close by, in a back street. They entered a 
glovemaker’s shop, where a woman sat sewing busily. A little white poodle, so 
closely shaven that his pink skin could plainly be seen, frisked about the room, 
and gambolled upon the boy. 

“Innocent souls are soon intimate,” said the woman, as she caressed both the 
boy and the dog. These good people gave the child food and drink, and said he 
should stay with them all night, and that the next day the old man, who was 
called Giuseppe, would go and speak to his mother. A little homely bed was 
prepared for him, but to him who had so often slept on the hard stones it was a 
royal couch, and he slept sweetly and dreamed of the splendid pictures and of 
the Metal Pig. Giuseppe went out the next morning, and the poor child was not 
glad to see him go, for he knew that the old man was gone to his mother, and 
that, perhaps, he would have to go back. He wept at the thought, and then he 
played with the little, lively dog, and kissed it, while the old woman looked 
kindly at him to encourage him. And what news did Giuseppe bring back? At 
first the boy could not hear, for he talked a great deal to his wife, and she nodded 
and stroked the boy’s cheek. 

Then she said, “He is a good lad, he shall stay with us, he may become a 
clever glovemaker, like you. Look what delicate fingers he has got; Madonna 
intended him for a glovemaker.” So the boy stayed with them, and the woman 
herself taught him to sew; and he ate well, and slept well, and became very 
merry. But at last he began to tease Bellissima, as the little dog was called. This 
made the woman angry, and she scolded him and threatened him, which made 
him very unhappy, and he went and sat in his own room full of sad thoughts. 
This chamber looked upon the street, in which hung skins to dry, and there were 
thick iron bars across his window. That night he lay awake, thinking of the Metal 
Pig; indeed, it was always in his thoughts. Suddenly he fancied he heard feet 
outside going pit-a-pat. He sprung out of bed and went to the window. Could it 
be the Metal Pig? But there was nothing to be seen; whatever he had heard had 
passed already. Next morning, their neighbor, the artist, passed by, carrying a 
paint-box and a large roll of canvas. 

“Help the gentleman to carry his box of colors,” said the woman to the boy; 
and he obeyed instantly, took the box, and followed the painter. They walked on 
till they reached the picture gallery, and mounted the same staircase up which he 
had ridden that night on the Metal Pig. He remembered all the statues and 
pictures, the beautiful marble Venus, and again he looked at the Madonna with 
the Saviour and St. John. They stopped before the picture by Bronzino, in which 


Christ is represented as standing in the lower world, with the children smiling 
before Him, in the sweet expectation of entering heaven; and the poor boy 
smiled, too, for here was his heaven. 

“You may go home now,” said the painter, while the boy stood watching him, 
till he had set up his easel. 

“May I see you paint?” asked the boy; “may I see you put the picture on this 
white canvas?” 

“T am not going to paint yet,” replied the artist; then he brought out a piece of 
chalk. His hand moved quickly, and his eye measured the great picture; and 
though nothing appeared but a faint line, the figure of the Saviour was as clearly 
visible as in the colored picture. 

“Why don’t you go?” said the painter. Then the boy wandered home silently, 
and seated himself on the table, and learned to sew gloves. But all day long his 
thoughts were in the picture gallery; and so he pricked his fingers and was 
awkward. But he did not tease Bellissima. When evening came, and the house 
door stood open, he slipped out. It was a bright, beautiful, starlight evening, but 
rather cold. Away he went through the already-deserted streets, and soon came 
to the Metal Pig; he stooped down and kissed its shining nose, and then seated 
himself on its back. 

“You happy creature,” he said; “how I have longed for you! we must take a 
ride to-night.” 

But the Metal Pig lay motionless, while the fresh stream gushed forth from its 
mouth. The little boy still sat astride on its back, when he felt something pulling 
at his clothes. He looked down, and there was Bellissima, little smooth-shaven 
Bellissima, barking as if she would have said, “Here I am too; why are you 
sitting there?” 

A fiery dragon could not have frightened the little boy so much as did the 
little dog in this place. “Bellissima in the street, and not dressed!” as the old lady 
called it; “what would be the end of this?” 

The dog never went out in winter, unless she was attired in a little lambskin 
coat which had been made for her; it was fastened round the little dog’s neck and 
body with red ribbons, and was decorated with rosettes and little bells. The dog 
looked almost like a little kid when she was allowed to go out in winter, and trot 
after her mistress. And now here she was in the cold, and not dressed. Oh, how 
would it end? All his fancies were quickly put to flight; yet he kissed the Metal 
Pig once more, and then took Bellissima in his arms. The poor little thing 
trembled so with cold, that the boy ran homeward as fast as he could. 

“What are you running away with there?” asked two of the police whom he 
met, and at whom the dog barked. “Where have you stolen that pretty dog?” they 


asked; and they took it away from him. 

“Oh, I have not stolen it; do give it to me back again,” cried the boy, 
despairingly. 

“If you have not stolen it, you may say at home that they can send to the 
watch-house for the dog.” Then they told him where the watch-house was, and 
went away with Bellissima. 

Here was a dreadful trouble. The boy did not know whether he had better 
jump into the Arno, or go home and confess everything. They would certainly 
kill him, he thought. 

“Well, I would gladly be killed,” he reasoned; “for then I shall die, and go to 
heaven:” and so he went home, almost hoping for death. 

The door was locked, and he could not reach the knocker. No one was in the 
street; so he took up a stone, and with it made a tremendous noise at the door. 

“Who is there?” asked somebody from within. 

“Tt is I,” said he. “Bellissima is gone. Open the door, and then kill me.” 

Then indeed there was a great panic. Madame was so very fond of Bellissima. 
She immediately looked at the wall where the dog’s dress usually hung; and 
there was the little lambskin. 

“Bellissima in the watch-house!” she cried. “You bad boy! how did you 
entice her out? Poor little delicate thing, with those rough policemen! and she’Il 
be frozen with cold.” 

Giuseppe went off at once, while his wife lamented, and the boy wept. 
Several of the neighbors came in, and amongst them the painter. He took the boy 
between his knees, and questioned him; and, in broken sentences, he soon heard 
the whole story, and also about the Metal Pig, and the wonderful ride to the 
picture-gallery, which was certainly rather incomprehensible. The painter, 
however, consoled the little fellow, and tried to soften the lady’s anger; but she 
would not be pacified till her husband returned with Bellissima, who had been 
with the police. Then there was great rejoicing, and the painter caressed the boy, 
and gave him a number of pictures. Oh, what beautiful pictures these were! — 
figures with funny heads; and, above all, the Metal Pig was there too. Oh, 
nothing could be more delightful. By means of a few strokes, it was made to 
appear on the paper; and even the house that stood behind it had been sketched 
in. Oh, if he could only draw and paint! He who could do this could conjure all 
the world before him. The first leisure moment during the next day, the boy got a 
pencil, and on the back of one of the other drawings he attempted to copy the 
drawing of the Metal Pig, and he succeeded. Certainly it was rather crooked, 
rather up and down, one leg thick, and another thin; still it was like the copy, and 
he was overjoyed at what he had done. The pencil would not go quite as it ought, 


— he had found that out; but the next day he tried again. A second pig was 
drawn by the side of the first, and this looked a hundred times better; and the 
third attempt was so good, that everybody might know what it was meant to 
represent. 

And now the glovemaking went on but slowly. The orders given by the shops 
in the town were not finished quickly; for the Metal Pig had taught the boy that 
all objects may be drawn upon paper; and Florence is a picture-book in itself for 
any one who chooses to turn over its pages. On the Piazza dell Trinita stands a 
slender pillar, and upon it is the goddess of Justice, blindfolded, with her scales 
in her hand. She was soon represented on paper, and it was the glovemaker’s boy 
who placed her there. His collection of pictures increased; but as yet they were 
only copies of lifeless objects, when one day Bellissima came gambolling before 
him: “Stand still,” cried he, “and I will draw you beautifully, to put amongst my 
collection.” 

But Bellissima would not stand still, so she must be bound fast in one 
position. He tied her head and tail; but she barked and jumped, and so pulled and 
tightened the string, that she was nearly strangled; and just then her mistress 
walked in. 

“You wicked boy! the poor little creature!” was all she could utter. 

She pushed the boy from her, thrust him away with her foot, called him a 
most ungrateful, good-for-nothing, wicked boy, and forbade him to enter the 
house again. Then she wept, and kissed her little half-strangled Bellissima. At 
this moment the painter entered the room. 


In the year 1834 there was an exhibition in the Academy of Arts at Florence. 
Two pictures, placed side by side, attracted a large number of spectators. The 
smaller of the two represented a little boy sitting at a table, drawing; before him 
was a little white poodle, curiously shaven; but as the animal would not stand 
still, it had been fastened with a string to its head and tail, to keep it in one 
position. The truthfulness and life in this picture interested every one. The 
painter was said to be a young Florentine, who had been found in the streets, 
when a child, by an old glovemaker, who had brought him up. The boy had 
taught himself to draw: it was also said that a young artist, now famous, had 
discovered talent in the child just as he was about to be sent away for having tied 
up madame’s favorite little dog, and using it as a model. The glovemaker’s boy 
had also become a great painter, as the picture proved; but the larger picture by 
its side was a still greater proof of his talent. It represented a handsome boy, 
clothed in rags, lying asleep, and leaning against the Metal Pig in the street of 
the Porta Rosa. All the spectators knew the spot well. The child’s arms were 


round the neck of the Pig, and he was in a deep sleep. The lamp before the 
picture of the Madonna threw a strong, effective light on the pale, delicate face 
of the child. It was a beautiful picture. A large gilt frame surrounded it, and on 
one corner of the frame a laurel wreath had been hung; but a black band, twined 
unseen among the green leaves, and a streamer of crape, hung down from it; for 
within the last few days the young artist had — died. 


The Shepherd’s Story of the Bond of Friendship, 
1842 


The little dwelling in which we lived was of clay, but the door-posts were 
columns of fluted marble, found near the spot on which it stood. The roof sloped 
nearly to the ground. It was at this time dark, brown, and ugly, but had originally 
been formed of blooming olive and laurel branches, brought from beyond the 
mountains. The house was situated in a narrow gorge, whose rocky walls rose to 
a perpendicular height, naked and black, while round their summits clouds often 
hung, looking like white living figures. Not a singing bird was ever heard there, 
neither did men dance to the sound of the pipe. The spot was one sacred to olden 
times; even its name recalled a memory of the days when it was called “Delphi.” 
Then the summits of the dark, sacred mountains were covered with snow, and 
the highest, mount Parnassus, glowed longest in the red evening light. The brook 
which rolled from it near our house, was also sacred. How well I can remember 
every spot in that deep, sacred solitude! A fire had been kindled in the midst of 
the hut, and while the hot ashes lay there red and glowing, the bread was baked 
in them. At times the snow would be piled so high around our hut as almost to 
hide it, and then my mother appeared most cheerful. She would hold my head 
between her hands, and sing the songs she never sang at other times, for the 
Turks, our masters, would not allow it. She sang, — 

“On the summit of mount Olympus, in a forest of dwarf firs, lay an old stag. 
His eyes were heavy with tears, and glittering with colors like dewdrops; and 
there came by a roebuck, and said, ‘What ailest thee, that thou weepest blue and 
red tears?’ And the stag answered, “The Turk has come to our city; he has wild 
dogs for the chase, a goodly pack.’ ‘I will drive them away across the islands!’ 
cried the young roebuck; ‘I will drive them away across the islands into the deep 
sea.” But before evening the roebuck was slain, and before night the hunted stag 
was dead.” 

And when my mother sang thus, her eyes would become moist; and on the 
long eyelashes were tears, but she concealed them and watched the black bread 
baking in the ashes. Then I would clench my fist, and cry, “We will kill these 
Turks!” But she repeated the words of the song, “I will drive them across the 
islands to the deep sea; but before evening came the roebuck was slain, and 
before the night the hunted stag was dead.” 

We had been lonely in our hut for several days and nights when my father 
came home. I knew he would bring me some shells from the gulf of Lepanto, or 


perhaps a knife with a shining blade. This time he brought, under his sheep-skin 
cloak, a little child, a little half-naked girl. She was wrapped in a fur; but when 
this was taken off, and she lay in my mother’s lap, three silver coins were found 
fastened in her dark hair; they were all her possessions. My father told us that the 
child’s parents had been killed by the Turks, and he talked so much about them 
that I dreamed of Turks all night. He himself had been wounded, and my mother 
bound up his arm. It was a deep wound, and the thick sheep-skin cloak was stiff 
with congealed blood. The little maiden was to be my sister. How pretty and 
bright she looked: even my mother’s eyes were not more gentle than hers. 
Anastasia, as she was called, was to be my sister, because her father had been 
united to mine by an old custom, which we still follow. They had sworn 
brotherhood in their youth, and the most beautiful and virtuous maiden in the 
neighborhood was chosen to perform the act of consecration upon this bond of 
friendship. So now this little girl was my sister. She sat in my lap, and I brought 
her flowers, and feathers from the birds of the mountain. We drank together of 
the waters of Parnassus, and dwelt for many years beneath the laurel roof of the 
hut, while, winter after winter, my mother sang her song of the stag who shed 
red tears. But as yet I did not understand that the sorrows of my own countrymen 
were mirrored in those tears. 

One day there came to our hut Franks, men from a far country, whose dress 
was different to ours. They had tents and beds with them, carried by horses; and 
they were accompanied by more than twenty Turks, all armed with swords and 
muskets. These Franks were friends of the Pacha, and had letters from him, 
commanding an escort for them. They only came to see our mountain, to ascend 
Parnassus amid the snow and clouds, and to look at the strange black rocks 
which raised their steep sides near our hut. They could not find room in the hut, 
nor endure the smoke that rolled along the ceiling till it found its way out at the 
low door; so they pitched their tents on a small space outside our dwelling. 
Roasted lambs and birds were brought forth, and strong, sweet wine, of which 
the Turks are forbidden to partake. 

When they departed, I accompanied them for some distance, carrying my 
little sister Anastasia, wrapped in a goat-skin, on my back. One of the Frankish 
gentlemen made me stand in front of a rock, and drew us both as we stood there, 
so that we looked like one creature. I did not think of it then, but Anastasia and I 
were really one. She was always sitting on my lap, or riding in the goat-skin on 
my back; and in my dreams she always appeared to me. 

Two nights after this, other men, armed with knives and muskets, came into 
our tent. They were Albanians, brave men, my mother told me. They only stayed 
a short time. My sister Anastasia sat on the knee of one of them; and when they 


were gone, she had not three, but two silver coins in her hair — one had 
disappeared. They wrapped tobacco in strips of paper, and smoked it; and I 
remember they were uncertain as to the road they ought to take. But they were 
obliged to go at last, and my father went with them. Soon after, we heard the 
sound of firing. The noise continued, and presently soldiers rushed into our hut, 
and took my mother and myself and Anastasia prisoners. They declared that we 
had entertained robbers, and that my father had acted as their guide, and 
therefore we must now go with them. The corpses of the robbers, and my 
father’s corpse, were brought into the hut. I saw my poor dead father, and cried 
till I fell asleep. When I awoke, I found myself in a prison; but the room was not 
worse than our own in the hut. They gave me onions and musty wine from a 
tarred cask; but we were not accustomed to much better fare at home. How long 
we were kept in prison, I do not know; but many days and nights passed by. We 
were set free about Easter-time. I carried Anastasia on my back, and we walked 
very slowly; for my mother was very weak, and it is a long way to the sea, to the 
Gulf of Lepanto. 

On our arrival, we entered a church, in which there were beautiful pictures in 
golden frames. They were pictures of angels, fair and bright; and yet our little 
Anastasia looked equally beautiful, as it seemed to me. In the centre of the floor 
stood a coffin filled with roses. My mother told me it was the Lord Jesus Christ 
who was represented by these roses. Then the priest announced, “Christ is 
risen,” and all the people greeted each other. Each one carried a burning taper in 
his hand, and one was given to me, as well as to little Anastasia. The music 
sounded, and the people left the church hand-in-hand, with joy and gladness. 
Outside, the women were roasting the paschal lamb. We were invited to partake; 
and as I sat by the fire, a boy, older than myself, put his arms round my neck, 
and kissed me, and said, “Christ is risen.” And thus it was that for the first time I 
met Aphtanides. 

My mother could make fishermen’s nets, for which there was a great demand 
here in the bay; and we lived a long time by the side of the sea, the beautiful sea, 
that had a taste like tears, and in its colors reminded me of the stag that wept red 
tears; for sometimes its waters were red, and sometimes green or blue. 
Aphtanides knew how to manage our boat, and I often sat in it, with my little 
Anastasia, while it glided on through the water, swift as a bird flying through the 
air. Then, when the sun set, how beautifully, deeply blue, would be the tint on 
the mountains, one rising above the other in the far distance, and the summit of 
mount Parnassus rising above them all like a glorious crown. Its top glittered in 
the evening rays like molten gold, and it seemed as if the light came from within 
it; for long after the sun had sunk beneath the horizon, the mountain-top would 


glow in the clear, blue sky. The white aquatic birds skimmed the surface of the 
water in their flight, and all was calm and still as amid the black rocks at Delphi. 
I lay on my back in the boat, Anastasia leaned against me, while the stars above 
us glittered more brightly than the lamps in our church. They were the same 
stars, and in the same position over me as when I used to sit in front of our hut at 
Delphi, and I had almost begun to fancy I was still there, when suddenly there 
was a splash in the water — Anastasia had fallen in; but ina moment Aphtanides 
has sprung in after her, and was now holding her up to me. We dried her clothes 
as well as we were able, and remained on the water till they were dry; for we did 
not wish it to be known what a fright we had had, nor the danger which our little 
adopted sister had incurred, in whose life Aphtanides had now a part. 

The summer came, and the burning heat of the sun tinted the leaves of the 
trees with lines of gold. I thought of our cool mountain-home, and the fresh 
water that flowed near it; my mother, too, longed for if, and one evening we 
wandered towards home. How peaceful and silent it was as we walked on 
through the thick, wild thyme, still fragrant, though the sun had scorched the 
leaves. Not a single herdsman did we meet, not a solitary hut did we pass; 
everything appeared lonely and deserted — only a shooting star showed that in 
the heavens there was yet life. I know not whether the clear, blue atmosphere 
gleamed with its own light, or if the radiance came from the stars; but we could 
distinguish quite plainly the outline of the mountains. My mother lighted a fire, 
and roasted some roots she had brought with her, and I and my little sister slept 
among the bushes, without fear of the ugly smidraki, from whose throat issues 
fire, or of the wolf and the jackal; for my mother sat by us, and I considered her 
presence sufficient protection. 

We reached our old home; but the cottage was in ruins, and we had to build a 
new one. With the aid of some neighbors, chiefly women, the walls were in a 
few days erected, and very soon covered with a roof of olive-branches. My 
mother obtained a living by making bottle-cases of bark and skins, and I kept the 
sheep belonging to the priests, who were sometimes peasants, while I had for my 
playfellows Anastasia and the turtles. 

Once our beloved Aphtanides paid us a visit. He said he had been longing to 
see us so much; and he remained with us two whole happy days. A month 
afterwards he came again to wish us good-bye, and brought with him a large fish 
for my mother. He told us he was going in a ship to Corfu and Patras, and could 
relate a great many stories, not only about the fishermen who lived near the gulf 
of Lepanto, but also of kings and heroes who had once possessed Greece, just as 
the Turks possess it now. 


I have seen a bud on a rose-bush gradually, in the course of a few weeks, 
unfold its leaves till it became a rose in all its beauty; and, before I was aware of 
it, I beheld it blooming in rosy loveliness. The same thing had happened to 
Anastasia. Unnoticed by me, she had gradually become a beautiful maiden, and I 
was now also a stout, strong youth. The wolf-skins that covered the bed in which 
my mother and Anastasia slept, had been taken from wolves which I had myself 
shot. 

Years had gone by when, one evening, Aphtanides came in. He had grown 
tall and slender as a reed, with strong limbs, and a dark, brown skin. He kissed 
us all, and had so much to tell of what he had seen of the great ocean, of the 
fortifications at Malta, and of the marvellous sepulchres of Egypt, that I looked 
up to him with a kind of veneration. His stories were as strange as the legends of 
the priests of olden times. 

“How much you know!” I exclaimed, “and what wonders you can relate?” 

“T think what you once told me, the finest of all,” he replied; “you told me of 
a thing that has never been out of my thoughts — of the good old custom of ‘the 
bond of friendship,’ — a custom I should like to follow. Brother, let you and I 
go to church, as your father and Anastasia’s father once did. Your sister 
Anastasia is the most beautiful and most innocent of maidens, and she shall 
consecrate the deed. No people have such grand old customs as we Greeks.” 

Anastasia blushed like a young rose, and my mother kissed Aphtanides. 

At about two miles from our cottage, where the earth on the hill is sheltered 
by a few scattered trees, stood the little church, with a silver lamp hanging 
before the altar. I put on my best clothes, and the white tunic fell in graceful 
folds over my hips. The red jacket fitted tight and close, the tassel on my Fez cap 
was of silver, and in my girdle glittered a knife and my pistols. Aphtanides was 
clad in the blue dress worn by the Greek sailors; on his breast hung a silver 
medal with the figure of the Virgin Mary, and his scarf was as costly as those 
worn by rich lords. Every one could see that we were about to perform a solemn 
ceremony. When we entered the little, unpretending church, the evening sunlight 
streamed through the open door on the burning lamp, and glittered on the golden 
picture frames. We knelt down together on the altar steps, and Anastasia drew 
near and stood beside us. A long, white garment fell in graceful folds over her 
delicate form, and on her white neck and bosom hung a chain entwined with old 
and new coins, forming a kind of collar. Her black hair was fastened into a knot, 
and confined by a headdress formed of gold and silver coins which had been 
found in an ancient temple. No Greek girl had more beautiful ornaments than 
these. Her countenance glowed, and her eyes were like two stars. We all three 


offered a silent prayer, and then she said to us, “Will you be friends in life and in 
death?” 

“Yes,” we replied. 

“Will you each remember to say, whatever may happen, ‘My brother is a part 
of myself; his secret is my secret, my happiness is his; self-sacrifice, patience, 
everything belongs to me as they do to him?’” 

And we again answered, “Yes.” Then she joined out hands and kissed us on 
the forehead, and we again prayed silently. After this a priest came through a 
door near the altar, and blessed us all three. Then a song was sung by other holy 
men behind the altar-screen, and the bond of eternal friendship was confirmed. 
When we arose, I saw my mother standing by the church door, weeping. 

How cheerful everything seemed now in our little cottage by the Delphian 
springs! On the evening before his departure, Aphtanides sat thoughtfully beside 
me on the slopes of the mountain. His arm was flung around me, and mine was 
round his neck. We spoke of the sorrows of Greece, and of the men of the 
country who could be trusted. Every thought of our souls lay clear before us. 
Presently I seized his hand: “Aphtanides,” I exclaimed, “there is one thing still 
that you must know, — one thing that till now has been a secret between myself 
and Heaven. My whole soul is filled with love, — with a love stronger than the 
love I bear to my mother and to thee. 

“And whom do you love?” asked Aphtanides. And his face and neck grew red 
as fire. 

“T love Anastasia,” I replied. 

Then his hand trembled in mine, and he became pale as a corpse. I saw it, I 
understood the cause, and I believe my hand trembled too. I bent towards him, I 
kissed his forehead, and whispered, “I have never spoken of this to her, and 
perhaps she does not love me. Brother, think of this; I have seen her daily, she 
has grown up beside me, and has become a part of my soul.” 

“And she shall be thine,” he exclaimed; “thine! I may not wrong thee, nor 
will I do so. I also love her, but tomorrow I depart. In a year we will see each 
other again, but then you will be married; shall it not be so? I have a little gold of 
my own, it shall be yours. You must and shall take it.” 

We wandered silently homeward across the mountains. It was late in the 
evening when we reached my mother’s door. Anastasia held the lamp as we 
entered; my mother was not there. She looked at Aphtanides with a sweet but 
mournful expression on her face. “To-morrow you are going to leave us,” she 
said. “I am very sorry.” 

“Sorry!” he exclaimed, and his voice was troubled with a grief as deep as my 
own. I could not speak; but he seized her hand and said, “Our brother yonder 


loves you, and is he not dear to you? His very silence now proves his affection.” 

Anastasia trembled, and burst into tears. Then I saw no one, thought of none, 
but her. I threw my arms round her, and pressed my lips to hers. As she flung her 
arms round my neck, the lamp fell to the ground, and we were in darkness, dark 
as the heart of poor Aphtanides. 

Before daybreak he rose, kissed us all, and said “Farewell,” and went away. 
He had given all his money to my mother for us. Anastasia was betrothed to me, 
and in a few days afterwards she became my wife. 


A Rose from Homer’s Grave, 1842 


Al the songs of the east speak of the love of the nightingale for the rose in the 
silent starlight night. The winged songster serenades the fragrant flowers. 

Not far from Smyrna, where the merchant drives his loaded camels, proudly 
arching their long necks as they journey beneath the lofty pines over holy 
ground, I saw a hedge of roses. The turtle-dove flew among the branches of the 
tall trees, and as the sunbeams fell upon her wings, they glistened as if they were 
mother-of-pearl. On the rose-bush grew a flower, more beautiful than them all, 
and to her the nightingale sung of his woes; but the rose remained silent, not 
even a dewdrop lay like a tear of sympathy on her leaves. At last she bowed her 
head over a heap of stones, and said, “Here rests the greatest singer in the world; 
over his tomb will I spread my fragrance, and on it I will let my leaves fall when 
the storm scatters them. He who sung of Troy became earth, and from that earth 
I have sprung. I, a rose from the grave of Homer, am too lofty to bloom for a 
nightingale.” Then the nightingale sung himself to death. A camel-driver came 
by, with his loaded camels and his black slaves; his little son found the dead 
bird, and buried the lovely songster in the grave of the great Homer, while the 
rose trembled in the wind. 

The evening came, and the rose wrapped her leaves more closely round her, 
and dreamed: and this was her dream. 

It was a fair sunshiny day; a crowd of strangers drew near who had 
undertaken a pilgrimage to the grave of Homer. Among the strangers was a 
minstrel from the north, the home of the clouds and the brilliant lights of the 
aurora borealis. He plucked the rose and placed it in a book, and carried it away 
into a distant part of the world, his fatherland. The rose faded with grief, and lay 
between the leaves of the book, which he opened in his own home, saying, 
“Here is a rose from the grave of Homer.” 

Then the flower awoke from her dream, and trembled in the wind. A drop of 
dew fell from the leaves upon the singer’s grave. The sun rose, and the flower 
bloomed more beautiful than ever. The day was hot, and she was still in her own 
warm Asia. Then footsteps approached, strangers, such as the rose had seen in 
her dream, came by, and among them was a poet from the north; he plucked the 
rose, pressed a kiss upon her fresh mouth, and carried her away to the home of 
the clouds and the northern lights. Like a mummy, the flower now rests in his 
“Tliad,” and, as in her dream, she hears him say, as he opens the book, “Here is a 
rose from the grave of Homer.” 


The Buckwheat, 1842 


Very often, after a violent thunder-storm, a field of buckwheat appears 
blackened and singed, as if a flame of fire had passed over it. The country people 
say that this appearance is caused by lightning; but I will tell you what the 
Sparrow says, and the sparrow heard it from an old willow-tree which grew near 
a field of buckwheat, and is there still. It is a large venerable tree, though a little 
crippled by age. The trunk has been split, and out of the crevice grass and 
brambles grow. The tree bends for-ward slightly, and the branches hang quite 
down to the ground just like green hair. Corn grows in the surrounding fields, 
not only rye and barley, but oats,-pretty oats that, when ripe, look like a number 
of little golden canary-birds sitting on a bough. The corn has a smiling look and 
the heaviest and richest ears bend their heads low as if in pious humility. Once 
there was also a field of buckwheat, and this field was exactly opposite to old 
willow-tree. The buckwheat did not bend like the other grain, but erected its 
head proudly and stiffly on the stem. “I am as valuable as any other corn,” said 
he, “and I am much handsomer; my flowers are as beautiful as the bloom of the 
apple blossom, and it is a pleasure to look at us. Do you know of anything 
prettier than we are, you old willow-tree?” 

And the willow-tree nodded his head, as if he would say, “Indeed I do.” 

But the buckwheat spread itself out with pride, and said, “Stupid tree; he is so 
old that grass grows out of his body.” 

There arose a very terrible storm. All the field-flowers folded their leaves 
together, or bowed their little heads, while the storm passed over them, but the 
buckwheat stood erect in its pride. “Bend your head as we do,” said the flowers. 

“T have no occasion to do so,” replied the buckwheat. 

“Bend your head as we do,” cried the ears of corn; “the angel of the storm is 
coming; his wings spread from the sky above to the earth beneath. He will strike 
you down before you can cry for mercy.” 

“But I will not bend my head,” said the buckwheat. 

“Close your flowers and bend your leaves,” said the old willow-tree. “Do not 
look at the lightning when the cloud bursts; even men cannot do that. In a flash 
of lightning heaven opens, and we can look in; but the sight will strike even 
human beings blind. What then must happen to us, who only grow out of the 
earth, and are so inferior to them, if we venture to do so?” 

“Inferior, indeed!” said the buckwheat. “Now I intend to have a peep into 
heaven.” Proudly and boldly he looked up, while the lightning flashed across the 


sky as if the whole world were in flames. 

When the dreadful storm had passed, the flowers and the corn raised their 
drooping heads in the pure still air, refreshed by the rain, but the buckwheat lay 
like a weed in the field, burnt to blackness by the lightning. The branches of the 
old willow-tree rustled in the wind, and large water-drops fell from his green 
leaves as if the old willow were weeping. Then the sparrows asked why he was 
weeping, when all around him seemed so cheerful. “See,” they said, “how the 
sun shines, and the clouds float in the blue sky. Do you not smell the sweet 
perfume from flower and bush? Wherefore do you weep, old willow-tree>?” Then 
the willow told them of the haughty pride of the buckwheat, and of the 
punishment which followed in consequence. 

This is the story told me by the sparrows one evening when I begged them to 
relate some tale to me. 


Ole-Luk-Oie, the Dream-God, 1842 
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There is nobody in the world who knows so many stories as Ole-Luk-Oie, or 
who can relate them so nicely. In the evening, while the children are seated at 
the table or in their little chairs, he comes up the stairs very softly, for he walks 
in his socks, then he opens the doors without the slightest noise, and throws a 
small quantity of very fine dust in their eyes, just enough to prevent them from 
keeping them open, and so they do not see him. Then he creeps behind them, and 
blows softly upon their necks, till their heads begin to droop. But Ole-Luk-Oie 
does not wish to hurt them, for he is very fond of children, and only wants them 
to be quiet that he may relate to them pretty stories, and they never are quiet 
until they are in bed and asleep. As soon as they are asleep, Ole-Luk-Oie seats 
himself upon the bed. He is nicely dressed; his coat is made of silken stuff; it is 
impossible to say of what color, for it changes from green to red, and from red to 
blue as he turns from side to side. Under each arm he carries an umbrella; one of 
them, with pictures on the inside, he spreads over the good children, and then 
they dream the most beautiful stories the whole night. But the other umbrella has 
no pictures, and this he holds over the naughty children so that they sleep 
heavily, and wake in the morning without having dreamed at all. 

Now we shall hear how Ole-Luk-Oie came every night during a whole week 
to the little boy named Hjalmar, and what he told him. There were seven stories, 
as there are seven days in the week. 


MONDAY 


“Now pay attention,” said Ole-Luk-Oie, in the evening, when Hjalmar was in 
bed, “and I will decorate the room.” 

Immediately all the flowers in the flower-pots became large trees, with long 
branches reaching to the ceiling, and stretching along the walls, so that the whole 
room was like a greenhouse. All the branches were loaded with flowers, each 
flower as beautiful and as fragrant as a rose; and, had any one tasted them, he 
would have found them sweeter even than jam. The fruit glittered like gold, and 
there were cakes so full of plums that they were nearly bursting. It was 
incomparably beautiful. At the same time sounded dismal moans from the table- 
drawer in which lay Hjalmar’s school books. 

“What can that be now?” said Ole-Luk-Oie, going to the table and pulling out 
the drawer. 

It was a Slate, in such distress because of a false number in the sum, that it 
had almost broken itself to pieces. The pencil pulled and tugged at its string as if 
it were a little dog that wanted to help, but could not. 

And then came a moan from Hjalmar’s copy-book. Oh, it was quite terrible to 
hear! On each leaf stood a row of capital letters, every one having a small letter 
by its side. This formed a copy; under these were other letters, which Hjalmar 
had written: they fancied they looked like the copy, but they were mistaken; for 
they were leaning on one side as if they intended to fall over the pencil-lines. 

“See, this is the way you should hold yourselves,” said the copy. “Look here, 
you should slope thus, with a graceful curve.” 

“Oh, we are very willing to do so, but we cannot,” said Hjalmar’s letters; “we 
are so wretchedly made.” 

“You must be scratched out, then,” said Ole-Luk-Oie. 

“Oh, no!” they cried, and then they stood up so gracefully it was quite a 
pleasure to look at them. 

“Now we must give up our stories, and exercise these letters,” said Ole-Luk- 
Oie; “One, two — one, two—” So he drilled them till they stood up gracefully, 
and looked as beautiful as a copy could look. But after Ole-Luk-Oie was gone, 
and Hjalmar looked at them in the morning, they were as wretched and as 
awkward as ever. 


TUESDAY 


As soon as Hjalmar was in bed, Ole-Luk-Oie touched, with his little magic 
wand, all the furniture in the room, which immediately began to chatter, and 
each article only talked of itself. 

Over the chest of drawers hung a large picture in a gilt frame, representing a 
landscape, with fine old trees, flowers in the grass, and a broad stream, which 
flowed through the wood, past several castles, far out into the wild ocean. Ole- 
Luk-Oie touched the picture with his magic wand, and immediately the birds 
commenced singing, the branches of the trees rustled, and the clouds moved 
across the sky, casting their shadows on the landscape beneath them. Then Ole- 
Luk-Oie lifted little Hjalmar up to the frame, and placed his feet in the picture, 
just on the high grass, and there he stood with the sun shining down upon him 
through the branches of the trees. He ran to the water, and seated himself in a 
little boat which lay there, and which was painted red and white. The sails 
glittered like silver, and six swans, each with a golden circlet round its neck, and 
a bright blue star on its forehead, drew the boat past the green wood, where the 
trees talked of robbers and witches, and the flowers of beautiful little elves and 
fairies, whose histories the butterflies had related to them. Brilliant fish, with 
scales like silver and gold, swam after the boat, sometimes making a spring and 
splashing the water round them, while birds, red and blue, small and great, flew 
after him in two long lines. The gnats danced round them, and the cockchafers 
cried “Buz, buz.” They all wanted to follow Hjalmar, and all had some story to 
tell him. It was a most pleasant sail. Sometimes the forests were thick and dark, 
sometimes like a beautiful garden, gay with sunshine and flowers; then he 
passed great palaces of glass and of marble, and on the balconies stood 
princesses, whose faces were those of little girls whom Hjalmar knew well, and 
had often played with. One of them held out her hand, in which was a heart 
made of sugar, more beautiful than any confectioner ever sold. As Hjalmar 
sailed by, he caught hold of one side of the sugar heart, and held it fast, and the 
princess held fast also, so that it broke in two pieces. Hjalmar had one piece, and 
the princess the other, but Hjalmar’s was the largest. At each castle stood little 
princes acting as sentinels. They presented arms, and had golden swords, and 
made it rain plums and tin soldiers, so that they must have been real princes. 

Hjalmar continued to sail, sometimes through woods, sometimes as it were 
through large halls, and then by large cities. At last he came to the town where 
his nurse lived, who had carried him in her arms when he was a very little boy, 


and had always been kind to him. She nodded and beckoned to him, and then 
sang the little verses she had herself composed and set to him, — 


“How oft my memory turns to thee, 
My own Hjalmar, ever dear! 
When I could watch thy infant glee, 
Or kiss away a pearly tear. 
*Twas in my arms thy lisping tongue 
First spoke the half-remembered word, 
While o’er thy tottering steps I hung, 
My fond protection to afford. 
Farewell! I pray the Heavenly Power 
To keep thee till thy dying hour.” 


And all the birds sang the same tune, the flowers danced on their stems, and 
the old trees nodded as if Ole-Luk-Oie had been telling them stories as well. 


WEDNESDAY 


How the rain did pour down! Hjalmar could hear it in his sleep; and when Ole- 
Luk-Oie opened the window, the water flowed quite up to the window-sill. It 
had the appearance of a large lake outside, and a beautiful ship lay close to the 
house. 

“Wilt thou sail with me to-night, little Hjalmar?” said Ole-Luk-Oie; “then we 
shall see foreign countries, and thou shalt return here in the morning.” 

All in a moment, there stood Hjalmar, in his best clothes, on the deck of the 
noble ship; and immediately the weather became fine. They sailed through the 
streets, round by the church, and on every side rolled the wide, great sea. They 
sailed till the land disappeared, and then they saw a flock of storks, who had left 
their own country, and were travelling to warmer climates. The storks flew one 
behind the other, and had already been a long, long time on the wing. One of 
them seemed so tired that his wings could scarcely carry him. He was the last of 
the row, and was soon left very far behind. At length he sunk lower and lower, 
with outstretched wings, flapping them in vain, till his feet touched the rigging 
of the ship, and he slided from the sails to the deck, and stood before them. Then 
a Sailor-boy caught him, and put him in the hen-house, with the fowls, the ducks, 
and the turkeys, while the poor stork stood quite bewildered amongst them. 

“Just look at that fellow,” said the chickens. 

Then the turkey-cock puffed himself out as large as he could, and inquired 
who he was; and the ducks waddled backwards, crying, “Quack, quack.” 

Then the stork told them all about warm Africa, of the pyramids, and of the 
ostrich, which, like a wild horse, runs across the desert. But the ducks did not 
understand what he said, and quacked amongst themselves, “We are all of the 
same opinion; namely, that he is stupid.” 

“Yes, to be sure, he is stupid,” said the turkey-cock; and gobbled. 

Then the stork remained quite silent, and thought of his home in Africa. 

“Those are handsome thin legs of yours,” said the turkey-cock. “What do they 
cost a yard?” 

“Quack, quack, quack,” grinned the ducks; but, the stork pretended not to 
hear. 

“You may as well laugh,” said the turkey; “for that remark was rather witty, 
or perhaps it was above you. Ah, ah, is he not clever? He will be a great 
amusement to us while he remains here.” And then he gobbled, and the ducks 
quacked, “Gobble, gobble; Quack, quack.” 


What a terrible uproar they made, while they were having such fun among 
themselves! 

Then Hjalmar went to the hen-house; and, opening the door, called to the 
stork. Then he hopped out on the deck. He had rested himself now, and he 
looked happy, and seemed as if he nodded to Hjalmar, as if to thank him. Then 
he spread his wings, and flew away to warmer countries, while the hens clucked, 
the ducks quacked, and the turkey-cock turned quite scarlet in the head. 

“To-morrow you shall be made into soup,” said Hjalmar to the fowls; and 
then he awoke, and found himself lying in his little bed. 

It was a wonderful journey which Ole-Luk-Oie had made him take this night. 


THURSDAY 


“What do you think I have got here?” said Ole-Luk-Oie, “Do not be frightened, 
and you shall see a little mouse.” And then he held out his hand to him, in which 
lay a lovely little creature. “It has come to invite you to a wedding. Two little 
mice are going to enter into the marriage state tonight. They reside under the 
floor of your mother’s store-room, and that must be a fine dwelling-place.” 

“But how can I get through the little mouse-hole in the floor?” asked Hjalmar. 

“Leave me to manage that,” said Ole-Luk-Oie. “I will soon make you small 
enough.” And then he touched Hjalmar with his magic wand, whereupon he 
became less and less, until at last he was not longer than a little finger. “Now 
you can borrow the dress of the tin soldier. I think it will just fit you. It looks 
well to wear a uniform when you go into company.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Hjalmar; and in a moment he was dressed as neatly as 
the neatest of all tin soldiers. 

“Will you be so good as to seat yourself in your mamma’s thimble,” said the 
little mouse, “that I may have the pleasure of drawing you to the wedding.” 

“Will you really take so much trouble, young lady?” said Hjalmar. And so in 
this way he rode to the mouse’s wedding. 

First they went under the floor, and then passed through a long passage, 
which was scarcely high enough to allow the thimble to drive under, and the 
whole passage was lit up with the phosphorescent light of rotten wood. 

“Does it not smell delicious?” asked the mouse, as she drew him along. “The 
wall and the floor have been smeared with bacon-rind; nothing can be nicer.” 

Very soon they arrived at the bridal hall. On the right stood all the little lady- 
mice, whispering and giggling, as if they were making game of each other. To 
the left were the gentlemen-mice, stroking their whiskers with their fore-paws; 
and in the centre of the hall could be seen the bridal pair, standing side by side, 
in a hollow cheese-rind, and kissing each other, while all eyes were upon them; 
for they had already been betrothed, and were soon to be married. More and 
more friends kept arriving, till the mice were nearly treading each other to death; 
for the bridal pair now stood in the doorway, and none could pass in or out. 

The room had been rubbed over with bacon-rind, like the passage, which was 
all the refreshment offered to the guests. But for dessert they produced a pea, on 
which a mouse belonging to the bridal pair had bitten the first letters of their 
names. This was something quite uncommon. All the mice said it was a very 
beautiful wedding, and that they had been very agreeably entertained. 


After this, Hjalmar returned home. He had certainly been in grand society; 
but he had been obliged to creep under a room, and to make himself small 
enough to wear the uniform of a tin soldier. 


FRIDAY 


“Tt is incredible how many old people there are who would be glad to have me at 
night,” said Ole-Luk-Oie, “especially those who have done something wrong. 
‘Good little Ole,’ say they to me, ‘we cannot close our eyes, and we lie awake 
the whole night and see all our evil deeds sitting on our beds like little imps, and 
sprinkling us with hot water. Will you come and drive them away, that we may 
have a good night’s rest?’ and then they sigh so deeply and say, ‘We would 
gladly pay you for it. Good-night, Ole-Luk, the money lies on the window.’ But 
I never do anything for gold.” “What shall we do to-night?” asked Hjalmar. “I do 
not know whether you would care to go to another wedding,” he replied, 
“although it is quite a different affair to the one we saw last night. Your sister’s 
large doll, that is dressed like a man, and is called Herman, intends to marry the 
doll Bertha. It is also the dolls’ birthday, and they will receive many presents.” 

“Yes, I know that already,” said Hjalmar, “my sister always allows her dolls 
to keep their birthdays or to have a wedding when they require new clothes; that 
has happened already a hundred times, I am quite sure.” 

“Yes, so it may; but to-night is the hundred and first wedding, and when that 
has taken place it must be the last, therefore this is to be extremely beautiful. 
Only look.” 

Hjalmar looked at the table, and there stood the little card-board doll’s house, 
with lights in all the windows, and drawn up before it were the tin soldiers 
presenting arms. The bridal pair were seated on the floor, leaning against the leg 
of the table, looking very thoughtful, and with good reason. Then Ole-Luk-Oie 
dressed up in grandmother’s black gown married them. 

As soon as the ceremony was concluded, all the furniture in the room joined 
in singing a beautiful song, which had been composed by the lead pencil, and 
which went to the melody of a military tattoo. 


“What merry sounds are on the wind, 

As mnatriage rites together bind 

A quiet and a loving pair, 

Though formed of kid, yet smooth and fair! 
Hurrah! If they are deaf and blind, 

We’ll sing, though weather prove unkind.” 


And now came the present; but the bridal pair had nothing to eat, for love was 
to be their food. 

“Shall we go to a country house, or travel?” asked the bridegroom. 

Then they consulted the swallow who had travelled so far, and the old hen in 
the yard, who had brought up five broods of chickens. 

And the swallow talked to them of warm countries, where the grapes hang in 
large clusters on the vines, and the air is soft and mild, and about the mountains 
glowing with colors more beautiful than we can think of. 

“But they have no red cabbage like we have,” said the hen, “I was once in the 
country with my chickens for a whole summer, there was a large sand-pit, in 
which we could walk about and scratch as we liked. Then we got into a garden 
in which grew red cabbage; oh, how nice it was, I cannot think of anything more 
delicious.” 

“But one cabbage stalk is exactly like another,” said the swallow; “and here 
we have often bad weather.” 

“Yes, but we are accustomed to it,” said the hen. 

“But it is so cold here, and freezes sometimes.” 

“Cold weather is good for cabbages,” said the hen; “besides we do have it 
warm here sometimes. Four years ago, we had a summer that lasted more than 
five weeks, and it was so hot one could scarcely breathe. And then in this 
country we have no poisonous animals, and we are free from robbers. He must 
be wicked who does not consider our country the finest of all lands. He ought 
not to be allowed to live here.” And then the hen wept very much and said, “I 
have also travelled. I once went twelve miles in a coop, and it was not pleasant 
travelling at all.” 

“The hen is a sensible woman,” said the doll Bertha. “I don’t care for 
travelling over mountains, just to go up and come down again. No, let us go to 
the sand-pit in front of the gate, and then take a walk in the cabbage garden.” 

And so they settled it. 


SATURDAY 


“Am I to hear any more stories?” asked little Hjalmar, as soon as Ole-Luk-Oie 
had sent him to sleep. 

“We shall have no time this evening,” said he, spreading out his prettiest 
umbrella over the child. “Look at these Chinese,” and then the whole umbrella 
appeared like a large china bowl, with blue trees and pointed bridges, upon 
which stood little Chinamen nodding their heads. “We must make all the world 
beautiful for to-morrow morning,” said Ole-Luk-Oie, “for it will be a holiday, it 
is Sunday. I must now go to the church steeple and see if the little sprites who 
live there have polished the bells, so that they may sound sweetly. Then I must 
go into the fields and see if the wind has blown the dust from the grass and the 
leaves, and the most difficult task of all which I have to do, is to take down all 
the stars and brighten them up. I have to number them first before I put them in 
my apron, and also to number the places from which I take them, so that they 
may go back into the right holes, or else they would not remain, and we should 
have a number of falling stars, for they would all tumble down one after the 
other.” 

“Hark ye! Mr. Luk-Oie,” said an old portrait which hung on the wall of 
Hjalmar’s bedroom. “Do you know me? I am Hjalmar’s great-grandfather. I 
thank you for telling the boy stories, but you must not confuse his ideas. The 
stars cannot be taken down from the sky and polished; they are spheres like our 
earth, which is a good thing for them.” 

“Thank you, old great-grandfather,” said Ole-Luk-Oie. “I thank you; you may 
be the head of the family, as no doubt you are, but I am older than you. I am an 
ancient heathen. The old Romans and Greeks named me the Dream-god. I have 
visited the noblest houses, and continue to do so; still I know how to conduct 
myself both to high and low, and now you may tell the stories yourself:” and so 
Ole-Luk-Oie walked off, taking his umbrellas with him. 

“Well, well, one is never to give an opinion, I suppose,” grumbled the 
portrait. And it woke Hjalmar. 


SUNDAY 


“Good evening,” said Ole-Luk-Oie. 

Hjalmar nodded, and then sprang out of bed, and turned his great- 
grandfather’s portrait to the wall, so that it might not interrupt them as it had 
done yesterday. “Now,” said he, “you must tell me some stories about five green 
peas that lived in one pod; or of the chickseed that courted the chickweed; or of 
the darning needle, who acted so proudly because she fancied herself an 
embroidery needle.” 

“You may have too much of a good thing,” said Ole-Luk-Oie. “You know 
that I like best to show you something, so I will show you my brother. He is also 
called Ole-Luk-Oie but he never visits any one but once, and when he does 
come, he takes him away on his horse, and tells him stories as they ride along. 
He knows only two stories. One of these is so wonderfully beautiful, that no one 
in the world can imagine anything at all like it; but the other is just as ugly and 
frightful, so that it would be impossible to describe it.” Then Ole-Luk-Oie lifted 
Hjalmar up to the window. “There now, you can see my brother, the other Ole- 
Luk-Oie; he is also called Death. You perceive he is not so bad as they represent 
him in picture books; there he is a skeleton, but now his coat is embroidered with 
silver, and he wears the splendid uniform of a hussar, and a mantle of black 
velvet flies behind him, over the horse. Look, how he gallops along.” Hjalmar 
saw that as this Ole-Luk-Oie rode on, he lifted up old and young, and carried 
them away on his horse. Some he seated in front of him, and some behind, but 
always inquired first, “How stands the mark-book?” 

“Good,” they all answered. 

“Yes, but let me see for myself,” he replied; and they were obliged to give 
him the books. Then all those who had “Very good,” or “Exceedingly good,” 
came in front of the horse, and heard the beautiful story; while those who had 
“Middling,” or “Tolerably good,” in their books, were obliged to sit behind, and 
listen to the frightful tale. They trembled and cried, and wanted to jump down 
from the horse, but they could not get free, for they seemed fastened to the seat. 

“Why, Death is a most splendid Luk-Oie,” said Hjalmar. “I am not in the least 
afraid of him.” 

“You need have no fear of him,” said Ole-Luk-Oie, “if you take care and 
keep a good conduct book.” 

“Now I call that very instructive,” murmured the great-grandfather’s portrait. 
“Tt is useful sometimes to express an opinion;” so he was quite satisfied. 


These are some of the doings and sayings of Ole-Luk-Oie. I hope he may visit 
you himself this evening, and relate some more. 


The Swineherd, 1842 


There was once a poor Prince, who had a kingdom. His kingdom was very small, 
but still quite large enough to marry upon; and he wished to marry. 

It was certainly rather cool of him to say to the Emperor’s daughter, “Will 
you have me?” But so he did; for his name was renowned far and wide; and 
there were a hundred princesses who would have answered, “Yes!” and “Thank 
you kindly.” We shall see what this princess said. 

Listen! 

It happened that where the Prince’s father lay buried, there grew a rose tree 
— a most beautiful rose tree, which blossomed only once in every five years, 
and even then bore only one flower, but that was a rose! It smelt so sweet that all 
cares and sorrows were forgotten by him who inhaled its fragrance. 

And furthermore, the Prince had a nightingale, who could sing in such a 
manner that it seemed as though all sweet melodies dwelt in her little throat. So 
the Princess was to have the rose, and the nightingale; and they were accordingly 
put into large silver caskets, and sent to her. 

The Emperor had them brought into a large hall, where the Princess was 
playing at “Visiting,” with the ladies of the court; and when she saw the caskets 
with the presents, she clapped her hands for joy. 

“Ah, if it were but a little pussy-cat!” said she; but the rose tree, with its 
beautiful rose came to view. 

“Oh, how prettily it is made!” said all the court ladies. 

“Tt is more than pretty,” said the Emperor, “it is charming 

But the Princess touched it, and was almost ready to cry. 

“Fie, papa!” said she. “It is not made at all, it is natural!” 

“Let us see what is in the other casket, before we get into a bad humor,” said 
the Emperor. So the nightingale came forth and sang so delightfully that at first 
no one could say anything ill-humored of her. 

“Superbe! Charmant!” exclaimed the ladies; for they all used to chatter 
French, each one worse than her neighbor. 

“How much the bird reminds me of the musical box that belonged to our 
blessed Empress,” said an old knight. “Oh yes! These are the same tones, the 
same execution.” 

“Yes! yes!” said the Emperor, and he wept like a child at the remembrance. 

“T will still hope that it is not a real bird,” said the Princess. 


” 
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“Yes, it is a real bird,” said those who had brought it. “Well then let the bird 
fly,” said the Princess; and she positively refused to see the Prince. 

However, he was not to be discouraged; he daubed his face over brown and 
black; pulled his cap over his ears, and knocked at the door. 

“Good day to my lord, the Emperor!” said he. “Can I have employment at the 
palace?” 

“Why, yes,” said the Emperor. “I want some one to take care of the pigs, for 
we have a great many of them.” 

So the Prince was appointed “Imperial Swineherd.” He had a dirty little room 
close by the pigsty; and there he sat the whole day, and worked. By the evening 
he had made a pretty little kitchen-pot. Little bells were hung all round it; and 
when the pot was boiling, these bells tinkled in the most charming manner, and 
played the old melody, 

“Ach! du lieber Augustin, 
Alles ist weg, weg, weg!”* 


* “Ah! dear Augustine! 
All is gone, gone, gone!” 


But what was still more curious, whoever held his finger in the smoke of the 
kitchen-pot, immediately smelt all the dishes that were cooking on every hearth 
in the city — this, you see, was something quite different from the rose. 

Now the Princess happened to walk that way; and when she heard the tune, 
she stood quite still, and seemed pleased; for she could play “Lieber Augustine”; 
it was the only piece she knew; and she played it with one finger. 

“Why there is my piece,” said the Princess. “That swineherd must certainly 
have been well educated! Go in and ask him the price of the instrument.” 

So one of the court-ladies must run in; however, she drew on wooden slippers 
first. 

“What will you take for the kitchen-pot?” said the lady. 

“T will have ten kisses from the Princess,” said the swineherd. 

“Yes, indeed!” said the lady. 

“T cannot sell it for less,” rejoined the swineherd. 

“He is an impudent fellow!” said the Princess, and she walked on; but when 
she had gone a little way, the bells tinkled so prettily 

“Ach! du lieber Augustin, 
Alles ist weg, weg, weg!” 


“Stay,” said the Princess. “Ask him if he will have ten kisses from the ladies 
of my court.” 

“No, thank you!” said the swineherd. “Ten kisses from the Princess, or I keep 
the kitchen-pot myself.” 

“That must not be, either!” said the Princess. “But do you all stand before me 
that no one may see us.” 

And the court-ladies placed themselves in front of her, and spread out their 
dresses — the swineherd got ten kisses, and the Princess — the kitchen-pot. 

That was delightful! The pot was boiling the whole evening, and the whole of 
the following day. They knew perfectly well what was cooking at every fire 
throughout the city, from the chamberlain’s to the cobbler’s; the court-ladies 
danced and clapped their hands. 

“We know who has soup, and who has pancakes for dinner to-day, who has 
cutlets, and who has eggs. How interesting!” 

“Yes, but keep my secret, for 1 am an Emperor’s daughter.” 

The swineherd — that is to say — the Prince, for no one knew that he was 
other than an ill-favored swineherd, let not a day pass without working at 
something; he at last constructed a rattle, which, when it was swung round, 
played all the waltzes and jig tunes, which have ever been heard since the 
creation of the world. 

“Ah, that is superbe!” said the Princess when she passed by. “I have never 
heard prettier compositions! Go in and ask him the price of the instrument; but 
mind, he shall have no more kisses!” 

“He will have a hundred kisses from the Princess!” said the lady who had 
been to ask. 

“T think he is not in his right senses!” said the Princess, and walked on, but 
when she had gone a little way, she stopped again. “One must encourage art,” 
said she, “I am the Emperor’s daughter. Tell him he shall, as on yesterday, have 
ten kisses from me, and may take the rest from the ladies of the court.” 

“Oh — but we should not like that at all!” said they. “What are you 
muttering?” asked the Princess. “If I can kiss him, surely you can. Remember 
that you owe everything to me.” So the ladies were obliged to go to him again. 

“A hundred kisses from the Princess,” said he, “or else let everyone keep his 
own!” 

“Stand round!” said she; and all the ladies stood round her whilst the kissing 
was going on. 

“What can be the reason for such a crowd close by the pigsty?” said the 
Emperor, who happened just then to step out on the balcony; he rubbed his eyes, 
and put on his spectacles. “They are the ladies of the court; I must go down and 


see what they are about!” So he pulled up his slippers at the heel, for he had 
trodden them down. 

As soon as he had got into the court-yard, he moved very softly, and the 
ladies were so much engrossed with counting the kisses, that all might go on 
fairly, that they did not perceive the Emperor. He rose on his tiptoes. 

“What is all this?” said he, when he saw what was going on, and he boxed the 
Princess’s ears with his slipper, just as the swineherd was taking the eighty-sixth 
kiss. 

“March out!” said the Emperor, for he was very angry; and both Princess and 
swineherd were thrust out of the city. 

The Princess now stood and wept, the swineherd scolded, and the rain poured 
down. 

“Alas! Unhappy creature that I am!” said the Princess. “If I had but married 
the handsome young Prince! Ah! how unfortunate I am!” 

And the swineherd went behind a tree, washed the black and brown color 
from his face, threw off his dirty clothes, and stepped forth in his princely robes; 
he looked so noble that the Princess could not help bowing before him. 

“T am come to despise thee,” said he. “Thou would’st not have an honorable 
Prince! Thou could’st not prize the rose and the nightingale, but thou wast ready 
to kiss the swineherd for the sake of a trumpery plaything. Thou art rightly 
served.” 

He then went back to his own little kingdom, and shut the door of his palace 
in her face. Now she might well sing, 

“Ach! du lieber Augustin, 
Alles ist weg, weg, weg!” 


The Angel, 1844 


“Whenever a good child dies, an angel of God comes down from heaven, takes 
the dead child in his arms, spreads out his great white wings, and flies with him 
over all the places which the child had loved during his life. Then he gathers a 
large handful of flowers, which he carries up to the Almighty, that they may 
bloom more brightly in heaven than they do on earth. And the Almighty presses 
the flowers to His heart, but He kisses the flower that pleases Him best, and it 
receives a voice, and is able to join the song of the chorus of bliss.” 

These words were spoken by an angel of God, as he carried a dead child up to 
heaven, and the child listened as if in a dream. Then they passed over well- 
known spots, where the little one had often played, and through beautiful 
gardens full of lovely flowers. 

“Which of these shall we take with us to heaven to be transplanted there?” 
asked the angel. 

Close by grew a slender, beautiful, rose-bush, but some wicked hand had 
broken the stem, and the half-opened rosebuds hung faded and withered on the 
trailing branches. 

“Poor rose-bush!” said the child, “let us take it with us to heaven, that it may 
bloom above in God’s garden.” 

The angel took up the rose-bush; then he kissed the child, and the little one 
half opened his eyes. The angel gathered also some beautiful flowers, as well as 
a few humble buttercups and heart’s-ease. 

“Now we have flowers enough,” said the child; but the angel only nodded, he 
did not fly upward to heaven. 

It was night, and quite still in the great town. Here they remained, and the 
angel hovered over a small, narrow street, in which lay a large heap of straw, 
ashes, and sweepings from the houses of people who had removed. There lay 
fragments of plates, pieces of plaster, rags, old hats, and other rubbish not 
pleasant to see. Amidst all this confusion, the angel pointed to the pieces of a 
broken flower-pot, and to a lump of earth which had fallen out of it. The earth 
had been kept from falling to pieces by the roots of a withered field-flower, 
which had been thrown amongst the rubbish. 

“We will take this with us,” said the angel, “I will tell you why as we fly 
along.” 

And as they flew the angel related the history. 


“Down in that narrow lane, in a low cellar, lived a poor sick boy; he had been 
afflicted from his childhood, and even in his best days he could just manage to 
walk up and down the room on crutches once or twice, but no more. During 
some days in summer, the sunbeams would lie on the floor of the cellar for about 
half an hour. In this spot the poor sick boy would sit warming himself in the 
sunshine, and watching the red blood through his delicate fingers as he held 
them before his face. Then he would say he had been out, yet he knew nothing of 
the green forest in its spring verdure, till a neighbor’s son brought him a green 
bough from a beech-tree. This he would place over his head, and fancy that he 
was in the beech-wood while the sun shone, and the birds carolled gayly. One 
spring day the neighbor’s boy brought him some field-flowers, and among them 
was one to which the root still adhered. This he carefully planted in a flower-pot, 
and placed in a window-seat near his bed. And the flower had been planted by a 
fortunate hand, for it grew, put forth fresh shoots, and blossomed every year. It 
became a splendid flower-garden to the sick boy, and his little treasure upon 
earth. He watered it, and cherished it, and took care it should have the benefit of 
every sunbeam that found its way into the cellar, from the earliest morning ray to 
the evening sunset. The flower entwined itself even in his dreams — for him it 
bloomed, for him spread its perfume. And it gladdened his eyes, and to the 
flower he turned, even in death, when the Lord called him. He has been one year 
with God. During that time the flower has stood in the window, withered and 
forgotten, till at length cast out among the sweepings into the street, on the day 
of the lodgers’ removal. And this poor flower, withered and faded as it is, we 
have added to our nosegay, because it gave more real joy than the most beautiful 
flower in the garden of a queen.” 

“But how do you know all this?” asked the child whom the angel was 
carrying to heaven. 

“T know it,” said the angel, “because I myself was the poor sick boy who 
walked upon crutches, and I know my own flower well.” 

Then the child opened his eyes and looked into the glorious happy face of the 
angel, and at the same moment they found themselves in that heavenly home 
where all is happiness and joy. And God pressed the dead child to His heart, and 
wings were given him so that he could fly with the angel, hand in hand. Then the 
Almighty pressed all the flowers to His heart; but He kissed the withered field- 
flower, and it received a voice. Then it joined in the song of the angels, who 
surrounded the throne, some near, and others in a distant circle, but all equally 
happy. They all joined in the chorus of praise, both great and small, — the good, 
happy child, and the poor field-flower, that once lay withered and cast away on a 
heap of rubbish in a narrow, dark street. 


The Nightingale, 1844 


In China, you know, the emperor is a Chinese, and all those about him are 
Chinamen also. The story I am going to tell you happened a great many years 
ago, so it is well to hear it now before it is forgotten. The emperor’s palace was 
the most beautiful in the world. It was built entirely of porcelain, and very 
costly, but so delicate and brittle that whoever touched it was obliged to be 
careful. In the garden could be seen the most singular flowers, with pretty silver 
bells tied to them, which tinkled so that every one who passed could not help 
noticing the flowers. Indeed, everything in the emperor’s garden was 
remarkable, and it extended so far that the gardener himself did not know where 
it ended. Those who travelled beyond its limits knew that there was a noble 
forest, with lofty trees, sloping down to the deep blue sea, and the great ships 
sailed under the shadow of its branches. In one of these trees lived a nightingale, 
who sang so beautifully that even the poor fishermen, who had so many other 
things to do, would stop and listen. Sometimes, when they went at night to 
spread their nets, they would hear her sing, and say, “Oh, is not that beautiful?” 
But when they returned to their fishing, they forgot the bird until the next night. 
Then they would hear it again, and exclaim “Oh, how beautiful is the 
nightingale’s song!” 

Travellers from every country in the world came to the city of the emperor, 
which they admired very much, as well as the palace and gardens; but when they 
heard the nightingale, they all declared it to be the best of all. And the travellers, 
on their return home, related what they had seen; and learned men wrote books, 
containing descriptions of the town, the palace, and the gardens; but they did not 
forget the nightingale, which was really the greatest wonder. And those who 
could write poetry composed beautiful verses about the nightingale, who lived in 
a forest near the deep sea. The books travelled all over the world, and some of 
them came into the hands of the emperor; and he sat in his golden chair, and, as 
he read, he nodded his approval every moment, for it pleased him to find such a 
beautiful description of his city, his palace, and his gardens. But when he came 
to the words, “the nightingale is the most beautiful of all,” he exclaimed, “What 
is this? I know nothing of any nightingale. Is there such a bird in my empire? 
and even in my garden? I have never heard of it. Something, it appears, may be 
learnt from books.” 

Then he called one of his lords-in-waiting, who was so high-bred, that when 
any in an inferior rank to himself spoke to him, or asked him a question, he 


would answer, “Pooh,” which means nothing. 

“There is a very wonderful bird mentioned here, called a nightingale,” said 
the emperor; “they say it is the best thing in my large kingdom. Why have I not 
been told of it?” 

“T have never heard the name,” replied the cavalier; “she has not been 
presented at court.” 

“Tt is my pleasure that she shall appear this evening.” said the emperor; “the 
whole world knows what I possess better than I do myself.” 

“T have never heard of her,” said the cavalier; “yet I will endeavor to find 
her.” 

But where was the nightingale to be found? The nobleman went up stairs and 
down, through halls and passages; yet none of those whom he met had heard of 
the bird. So he returned to the emperor, and said that it must be a fable, invented 
by those who had written the book. “Your imperial majesty,” said he, “cannot 
believe everything contained in books; sometimes they are only fiction, or what 
is called the black art.” 

“But the book in which I have read this account,” said the emperor, “was sent 
to me by the great and mighty emperor of Japan, and therefore it cannot contain 
a falsehood. I will hear the nightingale, she must be here this evening; she has 
my highest favor; and if she does not come, the whole court shall be trampled 
upon after supper is ended.” 

“Tsing-pe!” cried the lord-in-waiting, and again he ran up and down stairs, 
through all the halls and corridors; and half the court ran with him, for they did 
not like the idea of being trampled upon. There was a great inquiry about this 
wonderful nightingale, whom all the world knew, but who was unknown to the 
court. 





At last they met with a poor little girl in the kitchen, who said, “Oh, yes, I 
know the nightingale quite well; indeed, she can sing. Every evening I have 
permission to take home to my poor sick mother the scraps from the table; she 
lives down by the sea-shore, and as I come back I feel tired, and I sit down in the 
wood to rest, and listen to the nightingale’s song. Then the tears come into my 
eyes, and it is just as if my mother kissed me.” 

“Little maiden,” said the lord-in-waiting, “I will obtain for you constant 
employment in the kitchen, and you shall have permission to see the emperor 
dine, if you will lead us to the nightingale; for she is invited for this evening to 
the palace.” So she went into the wood where the nightingale sang, and half the 
court followed her. As they went along, a cow began lowing. 

“Oh,” said a young courtier, “now we have found her; what wonderful power 
for such a small creature; I have certainly heard it before.” 

“No, that is only a cow lowing,” said the little girl; “we are a long way from 
the place yet.” 

Then some frogs began to croak in the marsh. 

“Beautiful,” said the young courtier again. “Now I hear it, tinkling like little 
church bells.” 

“No, those are frogs,” said the little maiden; “but I think we shall soon hear 
her now:” and presently the nightingale began to sing. 


“Hark, hark! there she is,” said the girl, “and there she sits,” she added, 
pointing to a little gray bird who was perched on a bough. 

“Is it possible?” said the lord-in-waiting, “I never imagined it would be a 
little, plain, simple thing like that. She has certainly changed color at seeing so 
many grand people around her.” 

“Little nightingale,” cried the girl, raising her voice, “our most gracious 
emperor wishes you to sing before him.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said the nightingale, and began to sing most 
delightfully. 

“Tt sounds like tiny glass bells,” said the lord-in-waiting, “and see how her 
little throat works. It is surprising that we have never heard this before; she will 
be a great success at court.” 

“Shall I sing once more before the emperor?” asked the nightingale, who 
thought he was present. 

“My excellent little nightingale,” said the courtier, “I have the great pleasure 
of inviting you to a court festival this evening, where you will gain imperial 
favor by your charming song.” 

“My song sounds best in the green wood,” said the bird; but still she came 
willingly when she heard the emperor’s wish. 

The palace was elegantly decorated for the occasion. The walls and floors of 
porcelain glittered in the light of a thousand lamps. Beautiful flowers, round 
which little bells were tied, stood in the corridors: what with the running to and 
fro and the draught, these bells tinkled so loudly that no one could speak to be 
heard. In the centre of the great hall, a golden perch had been fixed for the 
nightingale to sit on. The whole court was present, and the little kitchen-maid 
had received permission to stand by the door. She was not installed as a real 
court cook. All were in full dress, and every eye was turned to the little gray bird 
when the emperor nodded to her to begin. The nightingale sang so sweetly that 
the tears came into the emperor’s eyes, and then rolled down his cheeks, as her 
song became still more touching and went to every one’s heart. The emperor was 
so delighted that he declared the nightingale should have his gold slipper to wear 
round her neck, but she declined the honor with thanks: she had been sufficiently 
rewarded already. “I have seen tears in an emperor’s eyes,” she said, “that is my 
richest reward. An emperor’s tears have wonderful power, and are quite 
sufficient honor for me;” and then she sang again more enchantingly than ever. 

“That singing is a lovely gift;” said the ladies of the court to each other; and 
then they took water in their mouths to make them utter the gurgling sounds of 
the nightingale when they spoke to any one, so that they might fancy themselves 
nightingales. And the footmen and chambermaids also expressed their 


satisfaction, which is saying a great deal, for they are very difficult to please. In 
fact the nightingale’s visit was most successful. She was now to remain at court, 
to have her own cage, with liberty to go out twice a day, and once during the 
night. Twelve servants were appointed to attend her on these occasions, who 
each held her by a silken string fastened to her leg. There was certainly not much 
pleasure in this kind of flying. 

The whole city spoke of the wonderful bird, and when two people met, one 
said “nightin,” and the other said “gale,” and they understood what was meant, 
for nothing else was talked of. Eleven peddlers’ children were named after her, 
but not of them could sing a note. 

One day the emperor received a large packet on which was written “The 
Nightingale.” “Here is no doubt a new book about our celebrated bird,” said the 
emperor. But instead of a book, it was a work of art contained in a casket, an 
artificial nightingale made to look like a living one, and covered all over with 
diamonds, rubies, and sapphires. As soon as the artificial bird was wound up, it 
could sing like the real one, and could move its tail up and down, which sparkled 
with silver and gold. Round its neck hung a piece of ribbon, on which was 
written “The Emperor of China’s nightingale is poor compared with that of the 
Emperor of Japan’s.” 

“This is very beautiful,” exclaimed all who saw it, and he who had brought 
the artificial bird received the title of “Imperial nightingale-bringer-in-chief.” 

“Now they must sing together,” said the court, “and what a duet it will be.” 
But they did not get on well, for the real nightingale sang in its own natural way, 
but the artificial bird sang only waltzes. 

“That is not a fault,” said the music-master, “it is quite perfect to my taste,” 
so then it had to sing alone, and was as successful as the real bird; besides, it was 
so much prettier to look at, for it sparkled like bracelets and breast-pins. Three 
and thirty times did it sing the same tunes without being tired; the people would 
gladly have heard it again, but the emperor said the living nightingale ought to 
sing something. But where was she? No one had noticed her when she flew out 
at the open window, back to her own green woods. 

“What strange conduct,” said the emperor, when her flight had been 
discovered; and all the courtiers blamed her, and said she was a very ungrateful 
creature. 

“But we have the best bird after all,” said one, and then they would have the 
bird sing again, although it was the thirty-fourth time they had listened to the 
same piece, and even then they had not learnt it, for it was rather difficult. But 
the music-master praised the bird in the highest degree, and even asserted that it 
was better than a real nightingale, not only in its dress and the beautiful 


diamonds, but also in its musical power. “For you must perceive, my chief lord 
and emperor, that with a real nightingale we can never tell what is going to be 
sung, but with this bird everything is settled. It can be opened and explained, so 
that people may understand how the waltzes are formed, and why one note 
follows upon another.” 

“This is exactly what we think,” they all replied, and then the music-master 
received permission to exhibit the bird to the people on the following Sunday, 
and the emperor commanded that they should be present to hear it sing. When 
they heard it they were like people intoxicated; however it must have been with 
drinking tea, which is quite a Chinese custom. They all said “Oh!” and held up 
their forefingers and nodded, but a poor fisherman, who had heard the real 
nightingale, said, “it sounds prettily enough, and the melodies are all alike; yet 
there seems something wanting, I cannot exactly tell what.” 

And after this the real nightingale was banished from the empire, and the 
artificial bird placed on a silk cushion close to the emperor’s bed. The presents 
of gold and precious stones which had been received with it were round the bird, 
and it was now advanced to the title of “Little Imperial Toilet Singer,” and to the 
rank of No. 1 on the left hand; for the emperor considered the left side, on which 
the heart lies, as the most noble, and the heart of an emperor is in the same place 
as that of other people. 

The music-master wrote a work, in twenty-five volumes, about the artificial 
bird, which was very learned and very long, and full of the most difficult 
Chinese words; yet all the people said they had read it, and understood it, for 
fear of being thought stupid and having their bodies trampled upon. 

So a year passed, and the emperor, the court, and all the other Chinese knew 
every little turn in the artificial bird’s song; and for that same reason it pleased 
them better. They could sing with the bird, which they often did. The street-boys 
sang, “Zi-zi-zi, cluck, cluck, cluck,” and the emperor himself could sing it also. 
It was really most amusing. 

One evening, when the artificial bird was singing its best, and the emperor lay 
in bed listening to it, something inside the bird sounded “whizz.” Then a spring 
cracked. “Whir-r-r-r” went all the wheels, running round, and then the music 
stopped. The emperor immediately sprang out of bed, and called for his 
physician; but what could he do? Then they sent for a watchmaker; and, after a 
great deal of talking and examination, the bird was put into something like order; 
but he said that it must be used very carefully, as the barrels were worn, and it 
would be impossible to put in new ones without injuring the music. Now there 
was great sorrow, as the bird could only be allowed to play once a year; and 
even that was dangerous for the works inside it. Then the music-master made a 


little speech, full of hard words, and declared that the bird was as good as ever; 
and, of course no one contradicted him. 

Five years passed, and then a real grief came upon the land. The Chinese 
really were fond of their emperor, and he now lay so ill that he was not expected 
to live. Already a new emperor had been chosen and the people who stood in the 
street asked the lord-in-waiting how the old emperor was; but he only said, 
“Pooh!” and shook his head. 





Cold and pale lay the emperor in his royal bed; the whole court thought he 
was dead, and every one ran away to pay homage to his successor. The 
chamberlains went out to have a talk on the matter, and the ladies’-maids invited 
company to take coffee. Cloth had been laid down on the halls and passages, so 
that not a footstep should be heard, and all was silent and still. But the emperor 
was not yet dead, although he lay white and stiff on his gorgeous bed, with the 
long velvet curtains and heavy gold tassels. A window stood open, and the moon 
shone in upon the emperor and the artificial bird. The poor emperor, finding he 


could scarcely breathe with a strange weight on his chest, opened his eyes, and 
saw Death sitting there. He had put on the emperor’s golden crown, and held in 
one hand his sword of state, and in the other his beautiful banner. All around the 
bed and peeping through the long velvet curtains, were a number of strange 
heads, some very ugly, and others lovely and gentle-looking. These were the 
emperor’s good and bad deeds, which stared him in the face now Death sat at his 
heart. 

“Do you remember this?” “Do you recollect that?” they asked one after 
another, thus bringing to his remembrance circumstances that made the 
perspiration stand on his brow. 

“T know nothing about it,” said the emperor. “Music! music!” he cried; “the 
large Chinese drum! that I may not hear what they say.” But they still went on, 
and Death nodded like a Chinaman to all they said. “Music! music!” shouted the 
emperor. “You little precious golden bird, sing, pray sing! I have given you gold 
and costly presents; I have even hung my golden slipper round your neck. Sing! 
sing!” But the bird remained silent. There was no one to wind it up, and 
therefore it could not sing a note. 

Death continued to stare at the emperor with his cold, hollow eyes, and the 
room was fearfully still. Suddenly there came through the open window the 
sound of sweet music. Outside, on the bough of a tree, sat the living nightingale. 
She had heard of the emperor’s illness, and was therefore come to sing to him of 
hope and trust. And as she sung, the shadows grew paler and paler; the blood in 
the emperor’s veins flowed more rapidly, and gave life to his weak limbs; and 
even Death himself listened, and said, “Go on, little nightingale, go on.” 

“Then will you give me the beautiful golden sword and that rich banner? and 
will you give me the emperor’s crown?” said the bird. 

So Death gave up each of these treasures for a song; and the nightingale 
continued her singing. She sung of the quiet churchyard, where the white roses 
grow, where the elder-tree wafts its perfume on the breeze, and the fresh, sweet 
grass is moistened by the mourners’ tears. Then Death longed to go and see his 
garden, and floated out through the window in the form of a cold, white mist. 

“Thanks, thanks, you heavenly little bird. I know you well. I banished you 
from my kingdom once, and yet you have charmed away the evil faces from my 
bed, and banished Death from my heart, with your sweet song. How can I 
reward you?” 

“You have already rewarded me,” said the nightingale. “I shall never forget 
that I drew tears from your eyes the first time I sang to you. These are the jewels 
that rejoice a singer’s heart. But now sleep, and grow strong and well again. I 
will sing to you again.” 


And as she sung, the emperor fell into a sweet sleep; and how mild and 
refreshing that slumber was! When he awoke, strengthened and restored, the sun 
shone brightly through the window; but not one of his servants had returned — 
they all believed he was dead; only the nightingale still sat beside him, and sang. 

“You must always remain with me,” said the emperor. “You shall sing only 
when it pleases you; and I will break the artificial bird into a thousand pieces.” 

“No; do not do that,” replied the nightingale; “the bird did very well as long 
as it could. Keep it here still. I cannot live in the palace, and build my nest; but 
let me come when I like. I will sit on a bough outside your window, in the 
evening, and sing to you, so that you may be happy, and have thoughts full of 
joy. I will sing to you of those who are happy, and those who suffer; of the good 
and the evil, who are hidden around you. The little singing bird flies far from 
you and your court to the home of the fisherman and the peasant’s cot. I love 
your heart better than your crown; and yet something holy lingers round that 
also. I will come, I will sing to you; but you must promise me one thing.” 

“Everything,” said the emperor, who, having dressed himself in his imperial 
robes, stood with the hand that held the heavy golden sword pressed to his heart. 

“T only ask one thing,” she replied; “let no one know that you have a little 
bird who tells you everything. It will be best to conceal it.” So saying, the 
nightingale flew away. 

The servants now came in to look after the dead emperor; when, lo! there he 
stood, and, to their astonishment, said, “Good morning.” 
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The Ugly Duckling, 1844 


It was lovely summer weather in the country, and the golden corn, the green 
oats, and the haystacks piled up in the meadows looked beautiful. The stork 
walking about on his long red legs chattered in the Egyptian language, which he 
had learnt from his mother. The corn-fields and meadows were surrounded by 
large forests, in the midst of which were deep pools. It was, indeed, delightful to 
walk about in the country. In a sunny spot stood a pleasant old farm-house close 
by a deep river, and from the house down to the water side grew great burdock 
leaves, so high, that under the tallest of them a little child could stand upright. 
The spot was as wild as the centre of a thick wood. In this snug retreat sat a duck 
on her nest, watching for her young brood to hatch; she was beginning to get 
tired of her task, for the little ones were a long time coming out of their shells, 
and she seldom had any visitors. The other ducks liked much better to swim 
about in the river than to climb the slippery banks, and sit under a burdock leaf, 
to have a gossip with her. At length one shell cracked, and then another, and 
from each egg came a living creature that lifted its head and cried, “Peep, peep.” 
“Quack, quack,” said the mother, and then they all quacked as well as they 
could, and looked about them on every side at the large green leaves. Their 
mother allowed them to look as much as they liked, because green is good for 
the eyes. “How large the world is,” said the young ducks, when they found how 
much more room they now had than while they were inside the egg-shell. “Do 
you imagine this is the whole world?” asked the mother; “Wait till you have seen 
the garden; it stretches far beyond that to the parson’s field, but I have never 
ventured to such a distance. Are you all out?” she continued, rising; “No, I 
declare, the largest egg lies there still. I wonder how long this is to last, I am 
quite tired of it;” and she seated herself again on the nest. 
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“Well, how are you getting on?” asked an old duck, who paid her a visit. 

“One egg is not hatched yet,” said the duck, “it will not break. But just look at 
all the others, are they not the prettiest little ducklings you ever saw? They are 
the image of their father, who is so unkind, he never comes to see.” 

“Let me see the egg that will not break,” said the duck; “I have no doubt it is 
a turkey’s egg. I was persuaded to hatch some once, and after all my care and 
trouble with the young ones, they were afraid of the water. I quacked and 
clucked, but all to no purpose. I could not get them to venture in. Let me look at 
the egg. Yes, that is a turkey’s egg; take my advice, leave it where it is and teach 
the other children to swim.” 

“T think I will sit on it a little while longer,” said the duck; “as I have sat so 
long already, a few days will be nothing.” 

“Please yourself,” said the old duck, and she went away. 

At last the large egg broke, and a young one crept forth crying, “Peep, peep.” 
It was very large and ugly. The duck stared at it and exclaimed, “It is very large 
and not at all like the others. I wonder if it really is a turkey. We shall soon find 
it out, however when we go to the water. It must go in, if I have to push it 
myself.” 

On the next day the weather was delightful, and the sun shone brightly on the 
green burdock leaves, so the mother duck took her young brood down to the 
water, and jumped in with a splash. “Quack, quack,” cried she, and one after 


another the little ducklings jumped in. The water closed over their heads, but 
they came up again in an instant, and swam about quite prettily with their legs 
paddling under them as easily as possible, and the ugly duckling was also in the 
water swimming with them. 

“Oh,” said the mother, “that is not a turkey; how well he uses his legs, and 
how upright he holds himself! He is my own child, and he is not so very ugly 
after all if you look at him properly. Quack, quack! come with me now, I will 
take you into grand society, and introduce you to the farmyard, but you must 
keep close to me or you may be trodden upon; and, above all, beware of the cat.” 

When they reached the farmyard, there was a great disturbance, two families 
were fighting for an eel’s head, which, after all, was carried off by the cat. “See, 
children, that is the way of the world,” said the mother duck, whetting her beak, 
for she would have liked the eel’s head herself. “Come, now, use your legs, and 
let me see how well you can behave. You must bow your heads prettily to that 
old duck yonder; she is the highest born of them all, and has Spanish blood, 
therefore, she is well off. Don’t you see she has a red flag tied to her leg, which 
is something very grand, and a great honor for a duck; it shows that every one is 
anxious not to lose her, as she can be recognized both by man and beast. Come, 
now, don’t turn your toes, a well-bred duckling spreads his feet wide apart, just 
like his father and mother, in this way; now bend your neck, and say ‘quack.’” 

The ducklings did as they were bid, but the other duck stared, and said, 
“Look, here comes another brood, as if there were not enough of us already! and 
what a queer looking object one of them is; we don’t want him here,” and then 
one flew out and bit him in the neck. 

“Let him alone,” said the mother; “he is not doing any harm.” 

“Yes, but he is so big and ugly,” said the spiteful duck “and therefore he must 
be turned out.” 

“The others are very pretty children,” said the old duck, with the rag on her 
leg, “all but that one; I wish his mother could improve him a little.” 

“That is impossible, your grace,” replied the mother; “he is not pretty; but he 
has a very good disposition, and swims as well or even better than the others. I 
think he will grow up pretty, and perhaps be smaller; he has remained too long in 
the egg, and therefore his figure is not properly formed;” and then she stroked 
his neck and smoothed the feathers, saying, “It is a drake, and therefore not of so 
much consequence. I think he will grow up strong, and able to take care of 
himself.” 

“The other ducklings are graceful enough,” said the old duck. “Now make 
yourself at home, and if you can find an eel’s head, you can bring it to me.” 


And so they made themselves comfortable; but the poor duckling, who had 
crept out of his shell last of all, and looked so ugly, was bitten and pushed and 
made fun of, not only by the ducks, but by all the poultry. “He is too big,” they 
all said, and the turkey cock, who had been born into the world with spurs, and 
fancied himself really an emperor, puffed himself out like a vessel in full sail, 
and flew at the duckling, and became quite red in the head with passion, so that 
the poor little thing did not know where to go, and was quite miserable because 
he was so ugly and laughed at by the whole farmyard. So it went on from day to 
day till it got worse and worse. The poor duckling was driven about by every 
one; even his brothers and sisters were unkind to him, and would say, “Ah, you 
ugly creature, I wish the cat would get you,” and his mother said she wished he 
had never been born. The ducks pecked him, the chickens beat him, and the girl 
who fed the poultry kicked him with her feet. So at last he ran away, frightening 
the little birds in the hedge as he flew over the palings. 

“They are afraid of me because I am ugly,” he said. So he closed his eyes, and 
flew still farther, until he came out on a large moor, inhabited by wild ducks. 
Here he remained the whole night, feeling very tired and sorrowful. 

In the morning, when the wild ducks rose in the air, they stared at their new 
comrade. “What sort of a duck are you?” they all said, coming round him. 

He bowed to them, and was as polite as he could be, but he did not reply to 
their question. “You are exceedingly ugly,” said the wild ducks, “but that will 
not matter if you do not want to marry one of our family.” 

Poor thing! he had no thoughts of marriage; all he wanted was permission to 
lie among the rushes, and drink some of the water on the moor. After he had 
been on the moor two days, there came two wild geese, or rather goslings, for 
they had not been out of the egg long, and were very saucy. “Listen, friend,” said 
one of them to the duckling, “you are so ugly, that we like you very well. Will 
you go with us, and become a bird of passage? Not far from here is another 
moor, in which there are some pretty wild geese, all unmarried. It is a chance for 
you to get a wife; you may be lucky, ugly as you are.” 

“Pop, pop,” sounded in the air, and the two wild geese fell dead among the 
rushes, and the water was tinged with blood. “Pop, pop,” echoed far and wide in 
the distance, and whole flocks of wild geese rose up from the rushes. The sound 
continued from every direction, for the sportsmen surrounded the moor, and 
some were even seated on branches of trees, overlooking the rushes. The blue 
smoke from the guns rose like clouds over the dark trees, and as it floated away 
across the water, a number of sporting dogs bounded in among the rushes, which 
bent beneath them wherever they went. How they terrified the poor duckling! He 
turned away his head to hide it under his wing, and at the same moment a large 


terrible dog passed quite near him. His jaws were open, his tongue hung from his 
mouth, and his eyes glared fearfully. He thrust his nose close to the duckling, 
showing his sharp teeth, and then, “splash, splash,’ he went into the water 
without touching him, “Oh,” sighed the duckling, “how thankful I am for being 
so ugly; even a dog will not bite me.” And so he lay quite still, while the shot 
rattled through the rushes, and gun after gun was fired over him. It was late in 
the day before all became quiet, but even then the poor young thing did not dare 
to move. He waited quietly for several hours, and then, after looking carefully 
around him, hastened away from the moor as fast as he could. He ran over field 
and meadow till a storm arose, and he could hardly struggle against it. Towards 
evening, he reached a poor little cottage that seemed ready to fall, and only 
remained standing because it could not decide on which side to fall first. The 
storm continued so violent, that the duckling could go no farther; he sat down by 
the cottage, and then he noticed that the door was not quite closed in 
consequence of one of the hinges having given way. There was therefore a 
narrow opening near the bottom large enough for him to slip through, which he 
did very quietly, and got a shelter for the night. A woman, a tom cat, and a hen 
lived in this cottage. The tom cat, whom the mistress called, “My little son,” was 
a great favorite; he could raise his back, and purr, and could even throw out 
sparks from his fur if it were stroked the wrong way. The hen had very short 
legs, so she was called “Chickie short legs.” She laid good eggs, and her mistress 
loved her as if she had been her own child. In the morning, the strange visitor 
was discovered, and the tom cat began to purr, and the hen to cluck. 
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“What is that noise about?” said the old woman, looking round the room, but 
her sight was not very good; therefore, when she saw the duckling she thought it 
must be a fat duck, that had strayed from home. “Oh what a prize!” she 
exclaimed, “I hope it is not a drake, for then I shall have some duck’s eggs. I 
must wait and see.” So the duckling was allowed to remain on trial for three 
weeks, but there were no eggs. Now the tom cat was the master of the house, and 
the hen was mistress, and they always said, “We and the world,” for they 
believed themselves to be half the world, and the better half too. The duckling 
thought that others might hold a different opinion on the subject, but the hen 
would not listen to such doubts. “Can you lay eggs?” she asked. “No.” “Then 
have the goodness to hold your tongue.” “Can you raise your back, or purr, or 
throw out sparks?” said the tom cat. “No.” “Then you have no right to express an 
opinion when sensible people are speaking.” So the duckling sat in a corner, 
feeling very low spirited, till the sunshine and the fresh air came into the room 
through the open door, and then he began to feel such a great longing for a swim 


on the water, that he could not help telling the hen. 


“What an absurd idea,” said the hen. “You have nothing else to do, therefore 
you have foolish fancies. If you could purr or lay eggs, they would pass away.” 

“But it is so delightful to swim about on the water,” said the duckling, “and so 
refreshing to feel it close over your head, while you dive down to the bottom.” 

“Delightful, indeed!” said the hen, “why you must be crazy! Ask the cat, he is 
the cleverest animal I know, ask him how he would like to swim about on the 
water, or to dive under it, for I will not speak of my own opinion; ask our 
mistress, the old woman — there is no one in the world more clever than she is. 
Do you think she would like to swim, or to let the water close over her head?” 

“You don’t understand me,” said the duckling. 

“We don’t understand you? Who can understand you, I wonder? Do you 
consider yourself more clever than the cat, or the old woman? I will say nothing 
of myself. Don’t imagine such nonsense, child, and thank your good fortune that 
you have been received here. Are you not in a warm room, and in society from 
which you may learn something. But you are a chatterer, and your company is 
not very agreeable. Believe me, I speak only for your own good. I may tell you 
unpleasant truths, but that is a proof of my friendship. I advise you, therefore, to 
lay eggs, and learn to purr as quickly as possible.” 

“T believe I must go out into the world again,” said the duckling. 

“Yes, do,” said the hen. So the duckling left the cottage, and soon found 
water on which it could swim and dive, but was avoided by all other animals, 
because of its ugly appearance. Autumn came, and the leaves in the forest turned 
to orange and gold. Then, as winter approached, the wind caught them as they 
fell and whirled them in the cold air. The clouds, heavy with hail and snow- 
flakes, hung low in the sky, and the raven stood on the ferns crying, “Croak, 
croak.” It made one shiver with cold to look at him. All this was very sad for the 
poor little duckling. One evening, just as the sun set amid radiant clouds, there 
came a large flock of beautiful birds out of the bushes. The duckling had never 
seen any like them before. They were swans, and they curved their graceful 
necks, while their soft plumage shown with dazzling whiteness. They uttered a 
singular cry, as they spread their glorious wings and flew away from those cold 
regions to warmer countries across the sea. As they mounted higher and higher 
in the air, the ugly little duckling felt quite a strange sensation as he watched 
them. He whirled himself in the water like a wheel, stretched out his neck 
towards them, and uttered a cry so strange that it frightened himself. Could he 
ever forget those beautiful, happy birds; and when at last they were out of his 
sight, he dived under the water, and rose again almost beside himself with 
excitement. He knew not the names of these birds, nor where they had flown, but 
he felt towards them as he had never felt for any other bird in the world. He was 


not envious of these beautiful creatures, but wished to be as lovely as they. Poor 
ugly creature, how gladly he would have lived even with the ducks had they only 
given him encouragement. The winter grew colder and colder; he was obliged to 
swim about on the water to keep it from freezing, but every night the space on 
which he swam became smaller and smaller. At length it froze so hard that the 
ice in the water crackled as he moved, and the duckling had to paddle with his 
legs as well as he could, to keep the space from closing up. He became 
exhausted at last, and lay still and helpless, frozen fast in the ice. 

Early in the morning, a peasant, who was passing by, saw what had happened. 
He broke the ice in pieces with his wooden shoe, and carried the duckling home 
to his wife. The warmth revived the poor little creature; but when the children 
wanted to play with him, the duckling thought they would do him some harm; so 
he started up in terror, fluttered into the milk-pan, and splashed the milk about 
the room. Then the woman clapped her hands, which frightened him still more. 
He flew first into the butter-cask, then into the meal-tub, and out again. What a 
condition he was in! The woman screamed, and struck at him with the tongs; the 
children laughed and screamed, and tumbled over each other, in their efforts to 
catch him; but luckily he escaped. The door stood open; the poor creature could 
just manage to slip out among the bushes, and lie down quite exhausted in the 
newly fallen snow. 

It would be very sad, were I to relate all the misery and privations which the 
poor little duckling endured during the hard winter; but when it had passed, he 
found himself lying one morning in a moor, amongst the rushes. He felt the 
warm sun shining, and heard the lark singing, and saw that all around was 
beautiful spring. Then the young bird felt that his wings were strong, as he 
flapped them against his sides, and rose high into the air. They bore him 
onwards, until he found himself in a large garden, before he well knew how it 
had happened. The apple-trees were in full blossom, and the fragrant elders bent 
their long green branches down to the stream which wound round a smooth 
lawn. Everything looked beautiful, in the freshness of early spring. From a 
thicket close by came three beautiful white swans, rustling their feathers, and 
swimming lightly over the smooth water. The duckling remembered the lovely 
birds, and felt more strangely unhappy than ever. 

“T will fly to those royal birds,” he exclaimed, “and they will kill me, because 
I am so ugly, and dare to approach them; but it does not matter: better be killed 
by them than pecked by the ducks, beaten by the hens, pushed about by the 
maiden who feeds the poultry, or starved with hunger in the winter.” 

Then he flew to the water, and swam towards the beautiful swans. The 
moment they espied the stranger, they rushed to meet him with outstretched 


wings. 

“Kill me,” said the poor bird; and he bent his head down to the surface of the 
water, and awaited death. 

But what did he see in the clear stream below? His own image; no longer a 
dark, gray bird, ugly and disagreeable to look at, but a graceful and beautiful 
swan. To be born in a duck’s nest, in a farmyard, is of no consequence to a bird, 
if it is hatched from a swan’s egg. He now felt glad at having suffered sorrow 
and trouble, because it enabled him to enjoy so much better all the pleasure and 
happiness around him; for the great swans swam round the new-comer, and 
stroked his neck with their beaks, as a welcome. 

Into the garden presently came some little children, and threw bread and cake 
into the water. 

“See,” cried the youngest, “there is a new one;” and the rest were delighted, 
and ran to their father and mother, dancing and clapping their hands, and 
shouting joyously, “There is another swan come; a new one has arrived.” 

Then they threw more bread and cake into the water, and said, “The new one 
is the most beautiful of all; he is so young and pretty.” And the old swans bowed 
their heads before him. 

Then he felt quite ashamed, and hid his head under his wing; for he did not 
know what to do, he was so happy, and yet not at all proud. He had been 
persecuted and despised for his ugliness, and now he heard them say he was the 
most beautiful of all the birds. Even the elder-tree bent down its bows into the 
water before him, and the sun shone warm and bright. Then he rustled his 
feathers, curved his slender neck, and cried joyfully, from the depths of his heart, 
“T never dreamed of such happiness as this, while I was an ugly duckling.” 





The Top and Ball, 1844 


A whipping top and a little ball lay together in a box, among other toys, and the 
top said to the ball, “Shall we be married, as we live in the same box?” 

But the ball, which wore a dress of morocco leather, and thought as much of 
herself as any other young lady, would not even condescend to reply. 

The next day came the little boy to whom the playthings belonged, and he 
painted the top red and yellow, and drove a brass-headed nail into the middle, so 
that while the top was spinning round it looked splendid. 

“Look at me,” said the top to the ball. “What do you say now? Shall we be 
engaged to each other? We should suit so well; you spring, and I dance. No one 
could be happier than we should be.” 

“Indeed! do you think so? Perhaps you do not know that my father and 
mother were morocco slippers, and that I have a Spanish cork in my body.” 

“Yes; but I am made of mahogany,” said the top. “The major himself turned 
me. He has a turning lathe of his own, and it is a great amusement to him.” 

“Can I believe it?” asked the ball. 

“May I never be whipped again,” said the top, “if I am not telling you the 
truth.” 

“You certainly know how to speak for yourself very well,” said the ball; “but 
I cannot accept your proposal. I am almost engaged to a swallow. Every time I 
fly up in the air, he puts his head out of the nest, and says, ‘Will you?’ and I have 
said, ‘Yes,’ to myself silently, and that is as good as being half engaged; but I 
will promise never to forget you.” 

“Much good that will be to me,” said the top; and they spoke to each other no 
more. 

Next day the ball was taken out by the boy. The top saw it flying high in the 
air, like a bird, till it would go quite out of sight. Each time it came back, as it 
touched the earth, it gave a higher leap than before, either because it longed to 
fly upwards, or from having a Spanish cork in its body. But the ninth time it rose 
in the air, it remained away, and did not return. The boy searched everywhere for 
it, but he searched in vain, for it could not be found; it was gone. 

“T know very well where she is,” sighed the top; “she is in the swallow’s nest, 
and has married the swallow.” 

The more the top thought of this, the more he longed for the ball. His love 
increased the more, just because he could not get her; and that she should have 
been won by another, was the worst of all. The top still twirled about and 


hummed, but he continued to think of the ball; and the more he thought of her, 
the more beautiful she seemed to his fancy. 

Thus several years passed by, and his love became quite old. The top, also, 
was no longer young; but there came a day when he looked handsomer than 
ever; for he was gilded all over. He was now a golden top, and whirled and 
danced about till he hummed quite loud, and was something worth looking at; 
but one day he leaped too high, and then he, also, was gone. They searched 
everywhere, even in the cellar, but he was nowhere to be found. Where could he 
be? He had jumped into the dust-bin, where all sorts of rubbish were lying: 
cabbage-stalks, dust, and rain-droppings that had fallen down from the gutter 
under the roof. 

“Now I am in a nice place,” said he; “my gilding will soon be washed off 
here. Oh dear, what a set of rabble I have got amongst!” And then he glanced at 
a curious round thing like an old apple, which lay near a long, leafless cabbage- 
stalk. It was, however, not an apple, but an old ball, which had lain for years in 
the gutter, and was soaked through with water. 

“Thank goodness, here comes one of my own class, with whom I can talk,” 
said the ball, examining the gilded top. “I am made of morocco,” she said. “I 
was sewn together by a young lady, and I have a Spanish cork in my body; but 
no one would think it, to look at me now. I was once engaged to a swallow; but I 
fell in here from the gutter under the roof, and I have lain here more than five 
years, and have been thoroughly drenched. Believe me, it is a long time for a 
young maiden.” 

The top said nothing, but he thought of his old love; and the more she said, 
the more clear it became to him that this was the same ball. 

The servant then came to clean out the dust-bin. 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, “here is a gilt top.” So the top was brought again to 
notice and honor, but nothing more was heard of the little ball. He spoke not a 
word about his old love; for that soon died away. When the beloved object has 
lain for five years in a gutter, and has been drenched through, no one cares to 
know her again on meeting her in a dust-bin. 


The Fir Tree, 1845 


Out in the woods stood a nice little Fir Tree. The place he had was a very good 
one: the sun shone on him: as to fresh air, there was enough of that, and round 
him grew many large-sized comrades, pines as well as firs. But the little Fir 
wanted so very much to be a grown-up tree. 

He did not think of the warm sun and of the fresh air; he did not care for the 
little cottage children that ran about and prattled when they were in the woods 
looking for wild-strawberries. The children often came with a whole pitcher full 
of berries, or a long row of them threaded on a straw, and sat down near the 
young tree and said, “Oh, how pretty he is! What a nice little fir!” But this was 
what the Tree could not bear to hear. 

At the end of a year he had shot up a good deal, and after another year he was 
another long bit taller; for with fir trees one can always tell by the shoots how 
many years old they are. 

“Oh! Were I but such a high tree as the others are,” sighed he. “Then I should 
be able to spread out my branches, and with the tops to look into the wide world! 
Then would the birds build nests among my branches: and when there was a 
breeze, I could bend with as much stateliness as the others!” 

Neither the sunbeams, nor the birds, nor the red clouds which morning and 
evening sailed above him, gave the little Tree any pleasure. 

In winter, when the snow lay glittering on the ground, a hare would often 
come leaping along, and jump right over the little Tree. Oh, that made him so 
angry! But two winters were past, and in the third the Tree was so large that the 
hare was obliged to go round it. “To grow and grow, to get older and be tall,” 
thought the Tree— “that, after all, is the most delightful thing in the world!” 

In autumn the wood-cutters always came and felled some of the largest trees. 
This happened every year; and the young Fir Tree, that had now grown to a very 
comely size, trembled at the sight; for the magnificent great trees fell to the earth 
with noise and cracking, the branches were lopped off, and the trees looked long 
and bare; they were hardly to be recognised; and then they were laid in carts, and 
the horses dragged them out of the wood. 

Where did they go to? What became of them? 

In spring, when the swallows and the storks came, the Tree asked them, 
“Don’t you know where they have been taken? Have you not met them 
anywhere?” 


The swallows did not know anything about it; but the Stork looked musing, 
nodded his head, and said, “Yes; I think I know; I met many ships as I was 
flying hither from Egypt; on the ships were magnificent masts, and I venture to 
assert that it was they that smelt so of fir. I may congratulate you, for they lifted 
themselves on high most majestically!” 

“Oh, were I but old enough to fly across the sea! But how does the sea look in 
reality? What is it like?” 

“That would take a long time to explain,” said the Stork, and with these 
words off he went. 

“Rejoice in thy growth!” said the Sunbeams. “Rejoice in thy vigorous growth, 
and in the fresh life that moveth within thee!” 

And the Wind kissed the Tree, and the Dew wept tears over him; but the Fir 
understood it not. 

When Christmas came, quite young trees were cut down: trees which often 
were not even as large or of the same age as this Fir Tree, who could never rest, 
but always wanted to be off. These young trees, and they were always the finest 
looking, retained their branches; they were laid on carts, and the horses drew 
them out of the wood. 

“Where are they going to?” asked the Fir. “They are not taller than I; there 
was one indeed that was considerably shorter; and why do they retain all their 
branches? Whither are they taken?” 

“We know! We know!” chirped the Sparrows. “We have peeped in at the 
windows in the town below! We know whither they are taken! The greatest 
splendor and the greatest magnificence one can imagine await them. We peeped 
through the windows, and saw them planted in the middle of the warm room and 
omamented with the most splendid things, with gilded apples, with gingerbread, 
with toys, and many hundred lights!” 

“And then?” asked the Fir Tree, trembling in every bough. “And then? What 
happens then?” 

“We did not see anything more: it was incomparably beautiful.” 

“T would fain know if I am destined for so glorious a career,” cried the Tree, 
rejoicing. “That is still better than to cross the sea! What a longing do I suffer! 
Were Christmas but come! I am now tall, and my branches spread like the others 
that were carried off last year! Oh! were I but already on the cart! Were I in the 
warm room with all the splendor and magnificence! Yes; then something better, 
something still grander, will surely follow, or wherefore should they thus 
Omament me? Something better, something still grander must follow — but 
what? Oh, how I long, how I suffer! I do not know myself what is the matter 
with me!” 


“Rejoice in our presence!” said the Air and the Sunlight. “Rejoice in thy own 
fresh youth!” 

But the Tree did not rejoice at all; he grew and grew, and was green both 
winter and summer. People that saw him said, “What a fine tree!” and towards 
Christmas he was one of the first that was cut down. The axe struck deep into the 
very pith; the Tree fell to the earth with a sigh; he felt a pang — it was like a 
swoon; he could not think of happiness, for he was sorrowful at being separated 
from his home, from the place where he had sprung up. He well knew that he 
should never see his dear old comrades, the little bushes and flowers around him, 
anymore; perhaps not even the birds! The departure was not at all agreeable. 

The Tree only came to himself when he was unloaded in a court-yard with the 
other trees, and heard a man say, “That one is splendid! We don’t want the 
others.” Then two servants came in rich livery and carried the Fir Tree into a 
large and splendid drawing-room. Portraits were hanging on the walls, and near 
the white porcelain stove stood two large Chinese vases with lions on the covers. 
There, too, were large easy-chairs, silken sofas, large tables full of picture-books 
and full of toys, worth hundreds and hundreds of crowns — at least the children 
said so. And the Fir Tree was stuck upright in a cask that was filled with sand; 
but no one could see that it was a cask, for green cloth was hung all round it, and 
it stood on a large gaily-colored carpet. Oh! how the Tree quivered! What was to 
happen? The servants, as well as the young ladies, decorated it. On one branch 
there hung little nets cut out of colored paper, and each net was filled with 
sugarplums; and among the other boughs gilded apples and walnuts were 
suspended, looking as though they had grown there, and little blue and white 
tapers were placed among the leaves. Dolls that looked for all the world like men 
— the Tree had never beheld such before — were seen among the foliage, and at 
the very top a large star of gold tinsel was fixed. It was really splendid — 
beyond description splendid. 

“This evening!” they all said. “How it will shine this evening!” 

“Oh!” thought the Tree. “If the evening were but come! If the tapers were but 
lighted! And then I wonder what will happen! Perhaps the other trees from the 
forest will come to look at me! Perhaps the sparrows will beat against the 
windowpanes! I wonder if I shall take root here, and winter and summer stand 
covered with ornaments!” 

He knew very much about the matter — but he was so impatient that for sheer 
longing he got a pain in his back, and this with trees is the same thing as a 
headache with us. 

The candles were now lighted — what brightness! What splendor! The Tree 
trembled so in every bough that one of the tapers set fire to the foliage. It blazed 


up famously. 

“Help! Help!” cried the young ladies, and they quickly put out the fire. 

Now the Tree did not even dare tremble. What a state he was in! He was so 
uneasy lest he should lose something of his splendor, that he was quite 
bewildered amidst the glare and brightness; when suddenly both folding-doors 
opened and a troop of children rushed in as if they would upset the Tree. The 
older persons followed quietly; the little ones stood quite still. But it was only 
for a moment; then they shouted that the whole place re-echoed with their 
rejoicing; they danced round the Tree, and one present after the other was pulled 
off. 

“What are they about?” thought the Tree. “What is to happen now!” And the 
lights burned down to the very branches, and as they burned down they were put 
out one after the other, and then the children had permission to plunder the Tree. 
So they fell upon it with such violence that all its branches cracked; if it had not 
been fixed firmly in the ground, it would certainly have tumbled down. 

The children danced about with their beautiful playthings; no one looked at 
the Tree except the old nurse, who peeped between the branches; but it was only 
to see if there was a fig or an apple left that had been forgotten. 

“A story! A story!” cried the children, drawing a little fat man towards the 
Tree. He seated himself under it and said, “Now we are in the shade, and the 
Tree can listen too. But I shall tell only one story. Now which will you have; that 
about Ivedy-Avedy, or about Humpy-Dumpy, who tumbled downstairs, and yet 
after all came to the throne and married the princess?” 

“Tvedy-Avedy,” cried some; “Humpy-Dumpy,” cried the others. There was 
such a bawling and screaming — the Fir Tree alone was silent, and he thought to 
himself, “Am I not to bawl with the rest? Am I to do nothing whatever?” for he 
was one of the company, and had done what he had to do. 

And the man told about Humpy-Dumpy that tumbled down, who 
notwithstanding came to the throne, and at last married the princess. And the 
children clapped their hands, and cried. “Oh, go on! Do go on!” They wanted to 
hear about Ivedy-Avedy too, but the little man only told them about Humpy- 
Dumpy. The Fir Tree stood quite still and absorbed in thought; the birds in the 
wood had never related the like of this. “Humpy-Dumpy fell downstairs, and yet 
he married the princess! Yes, yes! That’s the way of the world!” thought the Fir 
Tree, and believed it all, because the man who told the story was so good- 
looking. “Well, well! who knows, perhaps I may fall downstairs, too, and get a 
princess as wife!” And he looked forward with joy to the morrow, when he 
hoped to be decked out again with lights, playthings, fruits, and tinsel. 


“T won’t tremble to-morrow!” thought the Fir Tree. “I will enjoy to the full all 
my splendor! To-morrow I shall hear again the story of Humpy-Dumpy, and 
perhaps that of Ivedy-Avedy too.” And the whole night the Tree stood still and 
in deep thought. 

In the morning the servant and the housemaid came in. 

“Now then the splendor will begin again,” thought the Fir. But they dragged 
him out of the room, and up the stairs into the loft: and here, in a dark corner, 
where no daylight could enter, they left him. “What’s the meaning of this?” 
thought the Tree. “What am I to do here? What shall I hear now, I wonder?” And 
he leaned against the wall lost in reverie. Time enough had he too for his 
reflections; for days and nights passed on, and nobody came up; and when at last 
somebody did come, it was only to put some great trunks in a corner, out of the 
way. There stood the Tree quite hidden; it seemed as if he had been entirely 
forgotten. 

“Tis now winter out-of-doors!” thought the Tree. “The earth is hard and 
covered with snow; men cannot plant me now, and therefore I have been put up 
here under shelter till the spring-time comes! How thoughtful that is! How kind 
man is, after all! If it only were not so dark here, and so terribly lonely! Not even 
a hare! And out in the woods it was so pleasant, when the snow was on the 
ground, and the hare leaped by; yes — even when he jumped over me; but I did 
not like it then! It is really terribly lonely here!” 

“Squeak! Squeak!” said a little Mouse, at the same moment, peeping out of 
his hole. And then another little one came. They snuffed about the Fir Tree, and 
rustled among the branches. 

“Tt is dreadfully cold,” said the Mouse. “But for that, it would be delightful 
here, old Fir, wouldn’t it?” 

“T am by no means old,” said the Fir Tree. “There’s many a one considerably 
older than I am.” 

“Where do you come from,” asked the Mice; “and what can you do?” They 
were so extremely curious. “Tell us about the most beautiful spot on the earth. 
Have you never been there? Were you never in the larder, where cheeses lie on 
the shelves, and hams hang from above; where one dances about on tallow 
candles: that place where one enters lean, and comes out again fat and portly?” 

“T know no such place,” said the Tree. “But I know the wood, where the sun 
shines and where the little birds sing.” And then he told all about his youth; and 
the little Mice had never heard the like before; and they listened and said, 

“Well, to be sure! How much you have seen! How happy you must have 
been!” 


“T!” said the Fir Tree, thinking over what he had himself related. “Yes, in 
reality those were happy times.” And then he told about Christmas-eve, when he 
was decked out with cakes and candles. 

“Oh,” said the little Mice, “how fortunate you have been, old Fir Tree!” 

“T am by no means old,” said he. “I came from the wood this winter; I am in 
my prime, and am only rather short for my age.” 

“What delightful stories you know,” said the Mice: and the next night they 
came with four other little Mice, who were to hear what the Tree recounted: and 
the more he related, the more he remembered himself; and it appeared as if those 
times had really been happy times. “But they may still come — they may still 
come! Humpy-Dumpy fell downstairs, and yet he got a princess!” and he 
thought at the moment of a nice little Birch Tree growing out in the woods: to 
the Fir, that would be a real charming princess. 

“Who is Humpy-Dumpy?” asked the Mice. So then the Fir Tree told the 
whole fairy tale, for he could remember every single word of it; and the little 
Mice jumped for joy up to the very top of the Tree. Next night two more Mice 
came, and on Sunday two Rats even; but they said the stories were not 
interesting, which vexed the little Mice; and they, too, now began to think them 
not so very amusing either. 

“Do you know only one story?” asked the Rats. 

“Only that one,” answered the Tree. “I heard it on my happiest evening; but I 
did not then know how happy I was.” 

“Tt is a very stupid story! Don’t you know one about bacon and tallow 
candles? Can’t you tell any larder stories?” 

“No,” said the Tree. 

“Then good-bye,” said the Rats; and they went home. 

At last the little Mice stayed away also; and the Tree sighed: “After all, it was 
very pleasant when the sleek little Mice sat round me, and listened to what I told 
them. Now that too is over. But I will take good care to enjoy myself when I am 
brought out again.” 

But when was that to be? Why, one morning there came a quantity of people 
and set to work in the loft. The trunks were moved, the tree was pulled out and 
thrown — rather hard, it is true — down on the floor, but a man drew him 
towards the stairs, where the daylight shone. 

“Now a merry life will begin again,” thought the Tree. He felt the fresh air, 
the first sunbeam — and now he was out in the courtyard. All passed so quickly, 
there was so much going on around him, the Tree quite forgot to look to himself. 
The court adjoined a garden, and all was in flower; the roses hung so fresh and 
odorous over the balustrade, the lindens were in blossom, the Swallows flew by, 


and said, “Quirre-vit! My husband is come!” but it was not the Fir Tree that they 
meant. 

“Now, then, I shall really enjoy life,” said he exultingly, and spread out his 
branches; but, alas, they were all withered and yellow! It was in a corner that he 
lay, among weeds and nettles. The golden star of tinsel was still on the top of the 
Tree, and glittered in the sunshine. 

In the court-yard some of the merry children were playing who had danced at 
Christmas round the Fir Tree, and were so glad at the sight of him. One of the 
youngest ran and tore off the golden star. 

“Only look what is still on the ugly old Christmas tree!” said he, trampling on 
the branches, so that they all cracked beneath his feet. 

And the Tree beheld all the beauty of the flowers, and the freshness in the 
garden; he beheld himself, and wished he had remained in his dark corner in the 
loft; he thought of his first youth in the wood, of the merry Christmas-eve, and 
of the little Mice who had listened with so much pleasure to the story of Humpy- 
Dumpy. 

“Tis over— ’tis past!” said the poor Tree. “Had I but rejoiced when I had 
reason to do so! But now ’tis past, ’tis past!” 

And the gardener’s boy chopped the Tree into small pieces; there was a whole 
heap lying there. The wood flamed up splendidly under the large brewing 
copper, and it sighed so deeply! Each sigh was like a shot. 

The boys played about in the court, and the youngest wore the gold star on his 
breast which the Tree had had on the happiest evening of his life. However, that 
was over now — the Tree gone, the story at an end. All, all was over — every 
tale must end at last. 


The Snow Queen, 1845 
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STORY THE FIRST 





Which describes a looking-glass and the broken fragments. 


You must attend to the commencement of this story, for when we get to the 
end we shall know more than we do now about a very wicked hobgoblin; he was 
one of the very worst, for he was a real demon. One day, when he was in a merry 
mood, he made a looking-glass which had the power of making everything good 
or beautiful that was reflected in it almost shrink to nothing, while everything 
that was worthless and bad looked increased in size and worse than ever. The 
most lovely landscapes appeared like boiled spinach, and the people became 
hideous, and looked as if they stood on their heads and had no bodies. Their 
countenances were so distorted that no one could recognize them, and even one 
freckle on the face appeared to spread over the whole of the nose and mouth. 
The demon said this was very amusing. When a good or pious thought passed 
through the mind of any one it was misrepresented in the glass; and then how the 
demon laughed at his cunning invention. All who went to the demon’s school — 
for he kept a school — talked everywhere of the wonders they had seen, and 
declared that people could now, for the first time, see what the world and 


mankind were really like. They carried the glass about everywhere, till at last 
there was not a land nor a people who had not been looked at through this 
distorted mirror. They wanted even to fly with it up to heaven to see the angels, 
but the higher they flew the more slippery the glass became, and they could 
scarcely hold it, till at last it slipped from their hands, fell to the earth, and was 
broken into millions of pieces. But now the looking-glass caused more 
unhappiness than ever, for some of the fragments were not so large as a grain of 
sand, and they flew about the world into every country. When one of these tiny 
atoms flew into a person’s eye, it stuck there unknown to him, and from that 
moment he saw everything through a distorted medium, or could see only the 
worst side of what he looked at, for even the smallest fragment retained the same 
power which had belonged to the whole mirror. Some few persons even got a 
fragment of the looking-glass in their hearts, and this was very terrible, for their 
hearts became cold like a lump of ice. A few of the pieces were so large that they 
could be used as window-panes; it would have been a sad thing to look at our 
friends through them. Other pieces were made into spectacles; this was dreadful 
for those who wore them, for they could see nothing either rightly or justly. At 
all this the wicked demon laughed till his sides shook — it tickled him so to see 
the mischief he had done. There were still a number of these little fragments of 
glass floating about in the air, and now you shall hear what happened with one of 
them. 


SECOND STORY 


A LITTLE BOY AND A LITTLE GIRL 


In a large town, full of houses and people, there is not room for everybody to 
have even a little garden, therefore they are obliged to be satisfied with a few 
flowers in flower-pots. In one of these large towns lived two poor children who 
had a garden something larger and better than a few flower-pots. They were not 
brother and sister, but they loved each other almost as much as if they had been. 
Their parents lived opposite to each other in two garrets, where the roofs of 
neighboring houses projected out towards each other and the water-pipe ran 
between them. In each house was a little window, so that any one could step 
across the gutter from one window to the other. The parents of these children 
had each a large wooden box in which they cultivated kitchen herbs for their 
own use, and a little rose-bush in each box, which grew splendidly. Now after a 
while the parents decided to place these two boxes across the water-pipe, so that 
they reached from one window to the other and looked like two banks of 
flowers. Sweet-peas drooped over the boxes, and the rose-bushes shot forth long 
branches, which were trained round the windows and clustered together almost 
like a triumphal arch of leaves and flowers. The boxes were very high, and the 
children knew they must not climb upon them, without permission, but they 
were often, however, allowed to step out together and sit upon their little stools 
under the rose-bushes, or play quietly. In winter all this pleasure came to an end, 
for the windows were sometimes quite frozen over. But then they would warm 
copper pennies on the stove, and hold the warm pennies against the frozen pane; 
there would be very soon a little round hole through which they could peep, and 
the soft bright eyes of the little boy and girl would beam through the hole at each 
window as they looked at each other. Their names were Kay and Gerda. In 
summer they could be together with one jump from the window, but in winter 
they had to go up and down the long staircase, and out through the snow before 
they could meet. 

“See there are the white bees swarming,” said Kay’s old grandmother one day 
when it was snowing. 

“Have they a queen bee?” asked the little boy, for he knew that the real bees 
had a queen. 

“To be sure they have,” said the grandmother. “She is flying there where the 
swarm is thickest. She is the largest of them all, and never remains on the earth, 


but flies up to the dark clouds. Often at midnight she flies through the streets of 
the town, and looks in at the windows, then the ice freezes on the panes into 
wonderful shapes, that look like flowers and castles.” 

“Yes, I have seen them,” said both the children, and they knew it must be 
true. 

“Can the Snow Queen come in here?” asked the little girl. 

“Only let her come,” said the boy, “I'll set her on the stove and then she’ll 
melt.” 

Then the grandmother smoothed his hair and told him some more tales. One 
evening, when little Kay was at home, half undressed, he climbed on a chair by 
the window and peeped out through the little hole. A few flakes of snow were 
falling, and one of them, rather larger than the rest, alighted on the edge of one 
of the flower boxes. This snow-flake grew larger and larger, till at last it became 
the figure of a woman, dressed in garments of white gauze, which looked like 
millions of starry snow-flakes linked together. She was fair and beautiful, but 
made of ice — shining and glittering ice. Still she was alive and her eyes 
sparkled like bright stars, but there was neither peace nor rest in their glance. She 
nodded towards the window and waved her hand. The little boy was frightened 
and sprang from the chair; at the same moment it seemed as if a large bird flew 
by the window. On the following day there was a clear frost, and very soon came 
the spring. The sun shone; the young green leaves burst forth; the swallows built 
their nests; windows were opened, and the children sat once more in the garden 
on the roof, high above all the other rooms. How beautiful the roses blossomed 
this summer. The little girl had learnt a hymn in which roses were spoken of, and 
then she thought of their own roses, and she sang the hymn to the little boy, and 
he sang too: — 


“Roses bloom and cease to be, 
But we shall the Christ-child see.” 


Then the little ones held each other by the hand, and kissed the roses, and 
looked at the bright sunshine, and spoke to it as if the Christ-child were there. 
Those were splendid summer days. How beautiful and fresh it was out among 
the rose-bushes, which seemed as if they would never leave off blooming. One 
day Kay and Gerda sat looking at a book full of pictures of animals and birds, 
and then just as the clock in the church tower struck twelve, Kay said, “Oh, 
something has struck my heart!” and soon after, “There is something in my eye.” 

The little girl put her arm round his neck, and looked into his eye, but she 
could see nothing. 


“T think it is gone,” he said. But it was not gone; it was one of those bits of the 
looking-glass — that magic mirror, of which we have spoken — the ugly glass 
which made everything great and good appear small and ugly, while all that was 
wicked and bad became more visible, and every little fault could be plainly seen. 
Poor little Kay had also received a small grain in his heart, which very quickly 
turned to a lump of ice. He felt no more pain, but the glass was there still. “Why 
do you cry?” said he at last; “it makes you look ugly. There is nothing the matter 
with me now. Oh, see!” he cried suddenly, “that rose is worm-eaten, and this one 
is quite crooked. After all they are ugly roses, just like the box in which they 
stand,” and then he kicked the boxes with his foot, and pulled off the two roses. 

“Kay, what are you doing?” cried the little girl; and then, when he saw how 
frightened she was, he tore off another rose, and jumped through his own 
window away from little Gerda. 

When she afterwards brought out the picture book, he said, “It was only fit 
for babies in long clothes,” and when grandmother told any stories, he would 
interrupt her with “but;” or, when he could manage it, he would get behind her 
chair, put on a pair of spectacles, and imitate her very cleverly, to make people 
laugh. By-and-by he began to mimic the speech and gait of persons in the street. 
All that was peculiar or disagreeable in a person he would imitate directly, and 
people said, “That boy will be very clever; he has a remarkable genius.” But it 
was the piece of glass in his eye, and the coldness in his heart, that made him act 
like this. He would even tease little Gerda, who loved him with all her heart. His 
games, too, were quite different; they were not so childish. One winter’s day, 
when it snowed, he brought out a burning-glass, then he held out the tail of his 
blue coat, and let the snow-flakes fall upon it. “Look in this glass, Gerda,” said 
he; and she saw how every flake of snow was magnified, and looked like a 
beautiful flower or a glittering star. “Is it not clever?” said Kay, “and much more 
interesting than looking at real flowers. There is not a single fault in it, and the 
snow-flakes are quite perfect till they begin to melt.” 

Soon after Kay made his appearance in large thick gloves, and with his sledge 
at his back. He called up stairs to Gerda, “I’ve got to leave to go into the great 
square, where the other boys play and ride.” And away he went. 

In the great square, the boldest among the boys would often tie their sledges 
to the country people’s carts, and go with them a good way. This was capital. 
But while they were all amusing themselves, and Kay with them, a great sledge 
came by; it was painted white, and in it sat some one wrapped in a rough white 
fur, and wearing a white cap. The sledge drove twice round the square, and Kay 
fastened his own little sledge to it, so that when it went away, he followed with 
it. It went faster and faster right through the next street, and then the person who 


drove turned round and nodded pleasantly to Kay, just as if they were acquainted 
with each other, but whenever Kay wished to loosen his little sledge the driver 
nodded again, so Kay sat still, and they drove out through the town gate. Then 
the snow began to fall so heavily that the little boy could not see a hand’s 
breadth before him, but still they drove on; then he suddenly loosened the cord 
so that the large sled might go on without him, but it was of no use, his little 
carriage held fast, and away they went like the wind. Then he called out loudly, 
but nobody heard him, while the snow beat upon him, and the sledge flew 
onwards. Every now and then it gave a jump as if it were going over hedges and 
ditches. The boy was frightened, and tried to say a prayer, but he could 
remember nothing but the multiplication table. 

The snow-flakes became larger and larger, till they appeared like great white 
chickens. All at once they sprang on one side, the great sledge stopped, and the 
person who had driven it rose up. The fur and the cap, which were made entirely 
of snow, fell off, and he saw a lady, tall and white, it was the Snow Queen. 

“We have driven well,” said she, “but why do you tremble? here, creep into 
my warm fur.” Then she seated him beside her in the sledge, and as she wrapped 
the fur round him he felt as if he were sinking into a snow drift. 

“Are you still cold,” she asked, as she kissed him on the forehead. The kiss 
was colder than ice; it went quite through to his heart, which was already almost 
a lump of ice; he felt as if he were going to die, but only for a moment; he soon 
seemed quite well again, and did not notice the cold around him. 

“My sledge! don’t forget my sledge,” was his first thought, and then he 
looked and saw that it was bound fast to one of the white chickens, which flew 
behind him with the sledge at its back. The Snow Queen kissed little Kay again, 
and by this time he had forgotten little Gerda, his grandmother, and all at home. 

“Now you must have no more kisses,” she said, “or I should kiss you to 
death.” 

Kay looked at her, and saw that she was so beautiful, he could not imagine a 
more lovely and intelligent face; she did not now seem to be made of ice, as 
when he had seen her through his window, and she had nodded to him. In his 
eyes she was perfect, and she did not feel at all afraid. He told her he could do 
mental arithmetic, as far as fractions, and that he knew the number of square 
miles and the number of inhabitants in the country. And she always smiled so 
that he thought he did not know enough yet, and she looked round the vast 
expanse as she flew higher and higher with him upon a black cloud, while the 
storm blew and howled as if it were singing old songs. They flew over woods 
and lakes, over sea and land; below them roared the wild wind; the wolves 
howled and the snow crackled; over them flew the black screaming crows, and 


above all shone the moon, clear and bright, — and so Kay passed through the 
long winter’s night, and by day he slept at the feet of the Snow Queen. 


THIRD STORY 


THE FLOWER GARDEN OF THE WOMAN WHO COULD CONJURE 





But how fared little Gerda during Kay’s absence? What had become of him, no 
one knew, nor could any one give the slightest information, excepting the boys, 
who said that he had tied his sledge to another very large one, which had driven 
through the street, and out at the town gate. Nobody knew where it went; many 
tears were shed for him, and little Gerda wept bitterly for a long time. She said 
she knew he must be dead; that he was drowned in the river which flowed close 
by the school. Oh, indeed those long winter days were very dreary. But at last 
spring came, with warm sunshine. “Kay is dead and gone,” said little Gerda. 

“T don’t believe it,” said the sunshine. 

“He is dead and gone,” she said to the sparrows. 

“We don’t believe it,” they replied; and at last little Gerda began to doubt it 
herself. “I will put on my new red shoes,” she said one morning, “those that Kay 
has never seen, and then I will go down to the river, and ask for him.” It was 
quite early when she kissed her old grandmother, who was still asleep; then she 
put on her red shoes, and went quite alone out of the town gates toward the river. 
“Ts it true that you have taken my little playmate away from me?” said she to the 
river. “I will give you my red shoes if you will give him back to me.” And it 
seemed as if the waves nodded to her in a strange manner. Then she took off her 
red shoes, which she liked better than anything else, and threw them both into 
the river, but they fell near the bank, and the little waves carried them back to the 
land, just as if the river would not take from her what she loved best, because 


they could not give her back little Kay. But she thought the shoes had not been 
thrown out far enough. Then she crept into a boat that lay among the reeds, and 
threw the shoes again from the farther end of the boat into the water, but it was 
not fastened. And her movement sent it gliding away from the land. When she 
saw this she hastened to reach the end of the boat, but before she could so it was 
more than a yard from the bank, and drifting away faster than ever. Then little 
Gerda was very much frightened, and began to cry, but no one heard her except 
the sparrows, and they could not carry her to land, but they flew along by the 
shore, and sang, as if to comfort her, “Here we are! Here we are!” The boat 
floated with the stream; little Gerda sat quite still with only her stockings on her 
feet; the red shoes floated after her, but she could not reach them because the 
boat kept so much in advance. The banks on each side of the river were very 
pretty. There were beautiful flowers, old trees, sloping fields, in which cows and 
sheep were grazing, but not a man to be seen. Perhaps the river will carry me to 
little Kay, thought Gerda, and then she became more cheerful, and raised her 
head, and looked at the beautiful green banks; and so the boat sailed on for 
hours. At length she came to a large cherry orchard, in which stood a small red 
house with strange red and blue windows. It had also a thatched roof, and 
outside were two wooden soldiers, that presented arms to her as she sailed past. 
Gerda called out to them, for she thought they were alive, but of course they did 
not answer; and as the boat drifted nearer to the shore, she saw what they really 
were. Then Gerda called still louder, and there came a very old woman out of the 
house, leaning on a crutch. She wore a large hat to shade her from the sun, and 
on it were painted all sorts of pretty flowers. “You poor little child,” said the old 
woman, “how did you manage to come all this distance into the wide world on 
such a rapid rolling stream?” And then the old woman walked in the water, 
seized the boat with her crutch, drew it to land, and lifted Gerda out. And Gerda 
was glad to feel herself on dry ground, although she was rather afraid of the 
strange old woman. “Come and tell me who you are,” said she, “and how came 
you here.” 

Then Gerda told her everything, while the old woman shook her head, and 
said, “Hem-hem;” and when she had finished, Gerda asked if she had not seen 
little Kay, and the old woman told her he had not passed by that way, but he very 
likely would come. So she told Gerda not to be sorrowful, but to taste the 
cherries and look at the flowers; they were better than any picture-book, for each 
of them could tell a story. Then she took Gerda by the hand and led her into the 
little house, and the old woman closed the door. The windows were very high, 
and as the panes were red, blue, and yellow, the daylight shone through them in 
all sorts of singular colors. On the table stood beautiful cherries, and Gerda had 


permission to eat as many as she would. While she was eating them the old 
woman combed out her long flaxen ringlets with a golden comb, and the glossy 
curls hung down on each side of the little round pleasant face, which looked 
fresh and blooming as a rose. “I have long been wishing for a dear little maiden 
like you,” said the old woman, “and now you must stay with me, and see how 
happily we shall live together.” And while she went on combing little Gerda’s 
hair, she thought less and less about her adopted brother Kay, for the old woman 
could conjure, although she was not a wicked witch; she conjured only a little 
for her own amusement, and now, because she wanted to keep Gerda. Therefore 
she went into the garden, and stretched out her crutch towards all the rose-trees, 
beautiful though they were; and they immediately sunk into the dark earth, so 
that no one could tell where they had once stood. The old woman was afraid that 
if little Gerda saw roses she would think of those at home, and then remember 
little Kay, and run away. Then she took Gerda into the flower-garden. How 
fragrant and beautiful it was! Every flower that could be thought of for every 
season of the year was here in full bloom; no picture-book could have more 
beautiful colors. Gerda jumped for joy, and played till the sun went down behind 
the tall cherry-trees; then she slept in an elegant bed with red silk pillows, 
embroidered with colored violets; and then she dreamed as pleasantly as a queen 
on her wedding day. The next day, and for many days after, Gerda played with 
the flowers in the warm sunshine. She knew every flower, and yet, although 
there were so many of them, it seemed as if one were missing, but which it was 
she could not tell. One day, however, as she sat looking at the old woman’s hat 
with the painted flowers on it, she saw that the prettiest of them all was a rose. 
The old woman had forgotten to take it from her hat when she made all the roses 
sink into the earth. But it is difficult to keep the thoughts together in everything; 
one little mistake upsets all our arrangements. 

“What, are there no roses here?” cried Gerda; and she ran out into the garden, 
and examined all the beds, and searched and searched. There was not one to be 
found. Then she sat down and wept, and her tears fell just on the place where 
one of the rose-trees had sunk down. The warm tears moistened the earth, and 
the rose-tree sprouted up at once, as blooming as when it had sunk; and Gerda 
embraced it and kissed the roses, and thought of the beautiful roses at home, and, 
with them, of little Kay. 

“Oh, how I have been detained!” said the little maiden, “I wanted to seek for 
little Kay. Do you know where he is?” she asked the roses; “do you think he is 
dead?” 

And the roses answered, “No, he is not dead. We have been in the ground 
where all the dead lie; but Kay is not there.” 


“Thank you,” said little Gerda, and then she went to the other flowers, and 
looked into their little cups, and asked, “Do you know where little Kay is?” But 
each flower, as it stood in the sunshine, dreamed only of its own little fairy tale 
of history. Not one knew anything of Kay. Gerda heard many stories from the 
flowers, as she asked them one after another about him. 

And what, said the tiger-lily? “Hark, do you hear the drum?— ‘turn, turn,’ — 
there are only two notes, always, ‘turn, turn.’ Listen to the women’s song of 
mourning! Hear the cry of the priest! In her long red robe stands the Hindoo 
widow by the funeral pile. The flames rise around her as she places herself on 
the dead body of her husband; but the Hindoo woman is thinking of the living 
one in that circle; of him, her son, who lighted those flames. Those shining eyes 
trouble her heart more painfully than the flames which will soon consume her 
body to ashes. Can the fire of the heart be extinguished in the flames of the 
funeral pile?” 

“T don’t understand that at all,” said little Gerda. 

“That is my story,” said the tiger-lily. 

What, says the convolvulus? “Near yonder narrow road stands an old knight’s 
castle; thick ivy creeps over the old ruined walls, leaf over leaf, even to the 
balcony, in which stands a beautiful maiden. She bends over the balustrades, and 
looks up the road. No rose on its stem is fresher than she; no apple-blossom, 
wafted by the wind, floats more lightly than she moves. Her rich silk rustles as 
she bends over and exclaims, ‘Will he not come?’ 

“Ts it Kay you mean?” asked Gerda. 

“T am only speaking of a story of my dream,” replied the flower. 

What, said the little snow-drop? “Between two trees a rope is hanging; there 
is a piece of board upon it; it is a swing. Two pretty little girls, in dresses white 
as snow, and with long green ribbons fluttering from their hats, are sitting upon 
it swinging. Their brother who is taller than they are, stands in the swing; he has 
one arm round the rope, to steady himself; in one hand he holds a little bowl, and 
in the other a clay pipe; he is blowing bubbles. As the swing goes on, the 
bubbles fly upward, reflecting the most beautiful varying colors. The last still 
hangs from the bowl of the pipe, and sways in the wind. On goes the swing; and 
then a little black dog comes running up. He is almost as light as the bubble, and 
he raises himself on his hind legs, and wants to be taken into the swing; but it 
does not stop, and the dog falls; then he barks and gets angry. The children stoop 
towards him, and the bubble bursts. A swinging plank, a light sparkling foam 
picture, — that is my story.” 

“Tt may be all very pretty what you are telling me,” said little Gerda, “but you 
speak so mournfully, and you do not mention little Kay at all.” 


What do the hyacinths say? “There were three beautiful sisters, fair and 
delicate. The dress of one was red, of the second blue, and of the third pure 
white. Hand in hand they danced in the bright moonlight, by the calm lake; but 
they were human beings, not fairy elves. The sweet fragrance attracted them, and 
they disappeared in the wood; here the fragrance became stronger. Three coffins, 
in which lay the three beautiful maidens, glided from the thickest part of the 
forest across the lake. The fire-flies flew lightly over them, like little floating 
torches. Do the dancing maidens sleep, or are they dead? The scent of the flower 
says that they are corpses. The evening bell tolls their knell.” 

“You make me quite sorrowful,” said little Gerda; “your perfume is so strong, 
you make me think of the dead maidens. Ah! is little Kay really dead then? The 
roses have been in the earth, and they say no.” 

“Cling, clang,” tolled the hyacinth bells. “We are not tolling for little Kay; we 
do not know him. We sing our song, the only one we know.” 

Then Gerda went to the buttercups that were glittering amongst the bright 
green leaves. 

“You are little bright suns,” said Gerda; “tell me if you know where I can find 
my play-fellow.” 

And the buttercups sparkled gayly, and looked again at Gerda. What song 
could the buttercups sing? It was not about Kay. 

“The bright warm sun shone on a little court, on the first warm day of spring. 
His bright beams rested on the white walls of the neighboring house; and close 
by bloomed the first yellow flower of the season, glittering like gold in the sun’s 
warm ray. An old woman sat in her arm chair at the house door, and her 
granddaughter, a poor and pretty servant-maid came to see her for a short visit. 
When she kissed her grandmother there was gold everywhere: the gold of the 
heart in that holy kiss; it was a golden morning; there was gold in the beaming 
sunlight, gold in the leaves of the lowly flower, and on the lips of the maiden. 
There, that is my story,” said the buttercup. 

“My poor old grandmother!” sighed Gerda; “she is longing to see me, and 
grieving for me as she did for little Kay; but I shall soon go home now, and take 
little Kay with me. It is no use asking the flowers; they know only their own 
songs, and can give me no information.” 

And then she tucked up her little dress, that she might run faster, but the 
narcissus caught her by the leg as she was jumping over it; so she stopped and 
looked at the tall yellow flower, and said, “Perhaps you may know something.” 

Then she stooped down quite close to the flower, and listened; and what did 
he say? 


“T can see myself, I can see myself,” said the narcissus. “Oh, how sweet is my 
perfume! Up in a little room with a bow window, stands a little dancing girl, half 
undressed; she stands sometimes on one leg, and sometimes on both, and looks 
as if she would tread the whole world under her feet. She is nothing but a 
delusion. She is pouring water out of a tea-pot on a piece of stuff which she 
holds in her hand; it is her bodice. ‘Cleanliness is a good thing,’ she says. Her 
white dress hangs on a peg; it has also been washed in the tea-pot, and dried on 
the roof. She puts it on, and ties a saffron-colored handkerchief round her neck, 
which makes the dress look whiter. See how she stretches out her legs, as if she 
were showing off on a stem. I can see myself, I can see myself.” 

“What do I care for all that,” said Gerda, “you need not tell me such stuff.” 
And then she ran to the other end of the garden. The door was fastened, but she 
pressed against the rusty latch, and it gave way. The door sprang open, and little 
Gerda ran out with bare feet into the wide world. She looked back three times, 
but no one seemed to be following her. At last she could run no longer, so she 
sat down to rest on a great stone, and when she looked round she saw that the 
summer was over, and autumn very far advanced. She had known nothing of this 
in the beautiful garden, where the sun shone and the flowers grew all the year 
round. 

“Oh, how I have wasted my time?” said little Gerda; “it is autumn. I must not 
rest any longer,” and she rose up to go on. But her little feet were wounded and 
sore, and everything around her looked so cold and bleak. The long willow- 
leaves were quite yellow. The dew-drops fell like water, leaf after leaf dropped 
from the trees, the sloe-thorn alone still bore fruit, but the sloes were sour, and 
set the teeth on edge. Oh, how dark and weary the whole world appeared! 


FOURTH STORY 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS 


Gerda was obliged to rest again, and just opposite the place where she sat, she 
Saw a great crow come hopping across the snow toward her. He stood looking at 
her for some time, and then he wagged his head and said, “Caw, caw; good-day, 
good-day.” He pronounced the words as plainly as he could, because he meant to 
be kind to the little girl; and then he asked her where she was going all alone in 
the wide world. 

The word alone Gerda understood very well, and knew how much it 
expressed. So then she told the crow the whole story of her life and adventures, 
and asked him if he had seen little Kay. 

The crow nodded his head very gravely, and said, “Perhaps I have — it may 
be.” 

“No! Do you think you have?” cried little Gerda, and she kissed the crow, and 
hugged him almost to death with joy. 

“Gently, gently,” said the crow. “I believe I know. I think it may be little Kay; 
but he has certainly forgotten you by this time for the princess.” 

“Does he live with a princess?” asked Gerda. 

“Yes, listen,” replied the crow, “but it is so difficult to speak your language. 
If you understand the crows’ language then I can explain it better. Do you?” 

“No, I have never learnt it,” said Gerda, “but my grandmother understands it, 
and used to speak it to me. I wish I had learnt it.” 

“Tt does not matter,” answered the crow; “I will explain as well as I can, 
although it will be very badly done;” and he told her what he had heard. “In this 
kingdom where we now are,” said he, “there lives a princess, who is so 
wonderfully clever that she has read all the newspapers in the world, and 
forgotten them too, although she is so clever. A short time ago, as she was sitting 
on her throne, which people say is not such an agreeable seat as is often 
supposed, she began to sing a song which commences in these words: 

‘Why should I not be married?’ 

“Why not indeed?’ said she, and so she determined to marry if she could find 
a husband who knew what to say when he was spoken to, and not one who could 
only look grand, for that was so tiresome. Then she assembled all her court 
ladies together at the beat of the drum, and when they heard of her intentions 
they were very much pleased. ‘We are so glad to hear it,’ said they, we were 


talking about it ourselves the other day.’ You may believe that every word I tell 
you is true,” said the crow, “for I have a tame sweetheart who goes freely about 
the palace, and she told me all this.” 

Of course his sweetheart was a crow, for “birds of a feather flock together,” 
and one crow always chooses another crow. 

“Newspapers were published immediately, with a border of hearts, and the 
initials of the princess among them. They gave notice that every young man who 
was handsome was free to visit the castle and speak with the princess; and those 
who could reply loud enough to be heard when spoken to, were to make 
themselves quite at home at the palace; but the one who spoke best would be 
chosen as a husband for the princess. Yes, yes, you may believe me, it is all as 
true as I sit here,” said the crow. “The people came in crowds. There was a great 
deal of crushing and running about, but no one succeeded either on the first or 
second day. They could all speak very well while they were outside in the 
streets, but when they entered the palace gates, and saw the guards in silver 
uniforms, and the footmen in their golden livery on the staircase, and the great 
halls lighted up, they became quite confused. And when they stood before the 
throne on which the princess sat, they could do nothing but repeat the last words 
she had said; and she had no particular wish to hear her own words over again. It 
was just as if they had all taken something to make them sleepy while they were 
in the palace, for they did not recover themselves nor speak till they got back 
again into the street. There was quite a long line of them reaching from the town- 
gate to the palace. I went myself to see them,” said the crow. “They were hungry 
and thirsty, for at the palace they did not get even a glass of water. Some of the 
wisest had taken a few slices of bread and butter with them, but they did not 
share it with their neighbors; they thought if they went in to the princess looking 
hungry, there would be a better chance for themselves.” 

“But Kay! tell me about little Kay!” said Gerda, “was he amongst the 
crowd?” 

“Stop a bit, we are just coming to him. It was on the third day, there came 
marching cheerfully along to the palace a little personage, without horses or 
carriage, his eyes sparkling like yours; he had beautiful long hair, but his clothes 
were very poor.” 

“That was Kay!” said Gerda joyfully. “Oh, then I have found him;” and she 
clapped her hands. 

“He had a little knapsack on his back,” added the crow. 

“No, it must have been his sledge,” said Gerda; “for he went away with it.” 

“Tt may have been so,” said the crow; “I did not look at it very closely. But I 
know from my tame sweetheart that he passed through the palace gates, saw the 


guards in their silver uniform, and the servants in their liveries of gold on the 
stairs, but he was not in the least embarrassed. ‘It must be very tiresome to stand 
on the stairs,’ he said. ‘I prefer to go in.’ The rooms were blazing with light. 
Councillors and ambassadors walked about with bare feet, carrying golden 
vessels; it was enough to make any one feel serious. His boots creaked loudly as 
he walked, and yet he was not at all uneasy.” 

“Tt must be Kay,” said Gerda, “I know he had new boots on, I have heard 
them creak in grandmother’s room.” 

“They really did creak,” said the crow, “yet he went boldly up to the princess 
herself, who was sitting on a pearl as large as a spinning wheel, and all the ladies 
of the court were present with their maids, and all the cavaliers with their 
servants; and each of the maids had another maid to wait upon her, and the 
cavaliers’ servants had their own servants, as well as a page each. They all stood 
in circles round the princess, and the nearer they stood to the door, the prouder 
they looked. The servants’ pages, who always wore slippers, could hardly be 
looked at, they held themselves up so proudly by the door.” 

“Tt must be quite awful,” said little Gerda, “but did Kay win the princess?” 

“If I had not been a crow,” said he, “I would have married her myself, 
although I am engaged. He spoke just as well as I do, when I speak the crows’ 
language, so I heard from my tame sweetheart. He was quite free and agreeable 
and said he had not come to woo the princess, but to hear her wisdom; and he 
was as pleased with her as she was with him.” 

“Oh, certainly that was Kay,” said Gerda, “he was so clever; he could work 
mental arithmetic and fractions. Oh, will you take me to the palace?” 

“Tt is very easy to ask that,” replied the crow, “but how are we to manage it? 
However, I will speak about it to my tame sweetheart, and ask her advice; for I 
must tell you it will be very difficult to gain permission for a little girl like you 
to enter the palace.” 

“Oh, yes; but I shall gain permission easily,” said Gerda, “for when Kay hears 
that I am here, he will come out and fetch me in immediately.” 

“Wait for me here by the palings,” said the crow, wagging his head as he flew 
away. 

It was late in the evening before the crow returned. “Caw, caw,” he said, “she 
sends you greeting, and here is a little roll which she took from the kitchen for 
you; there is plenty of bread there, and she thinks you must be hungry. It is not 
possible for you to enter the palace by the front entrance. The guards in silver 
uniform and the servants in gold livery would not allow it. But do not cry, we 
will manage to get you in; my sweetheart knows a little back-staircase that leads 
to the sleeping apartments, and she knows where to find the key.” 


Then they went into the garden through the great avenue, where the leaves 
were falling one after another, and they could see the light in the palace being 
put out in the same manner. And the crow led little Gerda to the back door, 
which stood ajar. Oh! how little Gerda’s heart beat with anxiety and longing; it 
was just as if she were going to do something wrong, and yet she only wanted to 
know where little Kay was. “It must be he,” she thought, “with those clear eyes, 
and that long hair.” She could fancy she saw him smiling at her, as he used to at 
home, when they sat among the roses. He would certainly be glad to see her, and 
to hear what a long distance she had come for his sake, and to know how sorry 
they had been at home because he did not come back. Oh what joy and yet fear 
she felt! They were now on the stairs, and in a small closet at the top a lamp was 
burning. In the middle of the floor stood the tame crow, turning her head from 
side to side, and gazing at Gerda, who curtseyed as her grandmother had taught 
her to do. 

“My betrothed has spoken so very highly of you, my little lady,” said the 
tame crow, “your life-history, Vita, as it may be called, is very touching. If you 
will take the lamp I will walk before you. We will go straight along this way, 
then we shall meet no one.” 

“Tt seems to me as if somebody were behind us,” said Gerda, as something 
rushed by her like a shadow on the wall, and then horses with flying manes and 
thin legs, hunters, ladies and gentlemen on horseback, glided by her, like 
shadows on the wall. 

“They are only dreams,” said the crow, “they are coming to fetch the thoughts 
of the great people out hunting.” 

“All the better, for we shall be able to look at them in their beds more safely. I 
hope that when you rise to honor and favor, you will show a grateful heart.” 

“You may be quite sure of that,” said the crow from the forest. 

They now came into the first hall, the walls of which were hung with rose- 
colored satin, embroidered with artificial flowers. Here the dreams again flitted 
by them but so quickly that Gerda could not distinguish the royal persons. Each 
hall appeared more splendid than the last, it was enought to bewilder any one. At 
length they reached a bedroom. The ceiling was like a great palm-tree, with glass 
leaves of the most costly crystal, and over the centre of the floor two beds, each 
resembling a lily, hung from a stem of gold. One, in which the princess lay, was 
white, the other was red; and in this Gerda had to seek for little Kay. She pushed 
one of the red leaves aside, and saw a little brown neck. Oh, that must be Kay! 
She called his name out quite loud, and held the lamp over him. The dreams 
rushed back into the room on horseback. He woke, and turned his head round, it 
was not little Kay! The prince was only like him in the neck, still he was young 


and pretty. Then the princess peeped out of her white-lily bed, and asked what 
was the matter. Then little Gerda wept and told her story, and all that the crows 
had done to help her. 

“You poor child,” said the prince and princess; then they praised the crows, 
and said they were not angry for what they had done, but that it must not happen 
again, and this time they should be rewarded. 

“Would you like to have your freedom?” asked the princess, “or would you 
prefer to be raised to the position of court crows, with all that is left in the 
kitchen for yourselves?” 





Then both the crows bowed, and begged to have a fixed appointment, for they 
thought of their old age, and said it would be so comfortable to feel that they had 
provision for their old days, as they called it. And then the prince got out of his 
bed, and gave it up to Gerda, — he could do no more; and she lay down. She 
folded her little hands, and thought, “How good everyone is to me, men and 
animals too;” then she closed her eyes and fell into a sweet sleep. All the dreams 
came flying back again to her, and they looked like angels, and one of them 
drew a little sledge, on which sat Kay, and nodded to her. But all this was only a 
dream, and vanished as soon as she awoke. 

The following day she was dressed from head to foot in silk and velvet, and 
they invited her to stay at the palace for a few days, and enjoy herself, but she 
only begged for a pair of boots, and a little carriage, and a horse to draw it, so 
that she might go into the wide world to seek for Kay. And she obtained, not 
only boots, but also a muff, and she was neatly dressed; and when she was ready 
to go, there, at the door, she found a coach made of pure gold, with the coat-of- 
arms of the prince and princess shining upon it like a star, and the coachman, 
footman, and outriders all wearing golden crowns on their heads. The prince and 
princess themselves helped her into the coach, and wished her success. The 
forest crow, who was now married, accompanied her for the first three miles; he 


sat by Gerda’s side, as he could not bear riding backwards. The tame crow stood 
in the door-way flapping her wings. She could not go with them, because she 
had been suffering from headache ever since the new appointment, no doubt 
from eating too much. The coach was well stored with sweet cakes, and under 
the seat were fruit and gingerbread nuts. “Farewell, farewell,” cried the prince 
and princess, and little Gerda wept, and the crow wept; and then, after a few 
miles, the crow also said “Farewell,” and this was the saddest parting. However, 
he flew to a tree, and stood flapping his black wings as long as he could see the 
coach, which glittered in the bright sunshine. 


FIFTH STORY 


LITTLE ROBBER-GIRL 


The coach drove on through a thick forest, where it lighted up the way like a 
torch, and dazzled the eyes of some robbers, who could not bear to let it pass 
them unmolested. 
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“Tt is gold! it is gold!” cried they, rushing forward, and seizing the horses. 
Then they struck the little jockeys, the coachman, and the footman dead, and 
pulled little Gerda out of the carriage. 

“She is fat and pretty, and she has been fed with the kernels of nuts,” said the 
old robber-woman, who had a long beard and eyebrows that hung over her eyes. 
“She is as good as a little lamb; how nice she will taste!” and as she said this, she 
drew forth a shining knife, that glittered horribly. “Oh!” screamed the old 
woman the same moment; for her own daughter, who held her back, had bitten 
her in the ear. She was a wild and naughty girl, and the mother called her an ugly 
thing, and had not time to kill Gerda. 


“She shall play with me,” said the little robber-girl; “she shall give me her 
muff and her pretty dress, and sleep with me in my bed.” And then she bit her 
mother again, and made her spring in the air, and jump about; and all the robbers 
laughed, and said, “See how she is dancing with her young cub.” 

“T will have a ride in the coach,” said the little robber-girl; and she would 
have her own way; for she was so self-willed and obstinate. 

She and Gerda seated themselves in the coach, and drove away, over stumps 
and stones, into the depths of the forest. The little robber-girl was about the same 
size as Gerda, but stronger; she had broader shoulders and a darker skin; her 
eyes were quite black, and she had a mournful look. She clasped little Gerda 
round the waist, and said, — 

“They shall not kill you as long as you don’t make us vexed with you. I 
suppose you are a princess.” 

“No,” said Gerda; and then she told her all her history, and how fond she was 
of little Kay. 

The robber-girl looked earnestly at her, nodded her head slightly, and said, 
“They sha’nt kill you, even if I do get angry with you; for I will do it myself.” 
And then she wiped Gerda’s eyes, and stuck her own hands in the beautiful muff 
which was so soft and warm. 

The coach stopped in the courtyard of a robber’s castle, the walls of which 
were cracked from top to bottom. Ravens and crows flew in and out of the holes 
and crevices, while great bulldogs, either of which looked as if it could swallow 
a man, were jumping about; but they were not allowed to bark. In the large and 
smoky hall a bright fire was burning on the stone floor. There was no chimney; 
so the smoke went up to the ceiling, and found a way out for itself. Soup was 
boiling in a large cauldron, and hares and rabbits were roasting on the spit. 

“You shall sleep with me and all my little animals to-night,” said the robber- 
girl, after they had had something to eat and drink. So she took Gerda to a corner 
of the hall, where some straw and carpets were laid down. Above them, on laths 
and perches, were more than a hundred pigeons, who all seemed to be asleep, 
although they moved slightly when the two little girls came near them. “These 
all belong to me,” said the robber-girl; and she seized the nearest to her, held it 
by the feet, and shook it till it flapped its wings. “Kiss it,” cried she, flapping it 
in Gerda’s face. “There sit the wood-pigeons,” continued she, pointing to a 
number of laths and a cage which had been fixed into the walls, near one of the 
openings. “Both rascals would fly away directly, if they were not closely locked 
up. And here is my old sweetheart ‘Ba;’” and she dragged out a reindeer by the 
horn; he wore a bright copper ring round his neck, and was tied up. “We are 
obliged to hold him tight too, or else he would run away from us also. I tickle his 


neck every evening with my sharp knife, which frightens him very much.” And 
then the robber-girl drew a long knife from a chink in the wall, and let it slide 
gently over the reindeer’s neck. The poor animal began to kick, and the little 
robber-girl laughed, and pulled down Gerda into bed with her. 

“Will you have that knife with you while you are asleep?” asked Gerda, 
looking at it in great fright. 

“T always sleep with the knife by me,” said the robber-girl. “No one knows 
what may happen. But now tell me again all about little Kay, and why you went 
out into the world.” 

Then Gerda repeated her story over again, while the wood-pigeons in the cage 
over her cooed, and the other pigeons slept. The little robber-girl put one arm 
across Gerda’s neck, and held the knife in the other, and was soon fast asleep 
and snoring. But Gerda could not close her eyes at all; she knew not whether she 
was to live or die. The robbers sat round the fire, singing and drinking, and the 
old woman stumbled about. It was a terrible sight for a little girl to witness. 

Then the wood-pigeons said, “Coo, coo; we have seen little Kay. A white 
fowl carried his sledge, and he sat in the carriage of the Snow Queen, which 
drove through the wood while we were lying in our nest. She blew upon us, and 
all the young ones died excepting us two. Coo, coo.” 

“What are you saying up there?” cried Gerda. “Where was the Snow Queen 
going? Do you know anything about it?” 

“She was most likely travelling to Lapland, where there is always snow and 
ice. Ask the reindeer that is fastened up there with a rope.” 

“Yes, there is always snow and ice,” said the reindeer; “and it is a glorious 
place; you can leap and run about freely on the sparkling ice plains. The Snow 
Queen has her summer tent there, but her strong castle is at the North Pole, on an 
island called Spitzbergen.” 

“Oh, Kay, little Kay!” sighed Gerda. 

“Lie still,” said the robber-girl, “or I shall run my knife into your body.” 

In the morning Gerda told her all that the wood-pigeons had said; and the 
little robber-girl looked quite serious, and nodded her head, and said, “That is all 
talk, that is all talk. Do you know where Lapland is?” she asked the reindeer. 

“Who should know better than I do?” said the animal, while his eyes 
sparkled. “I was born and brought up there, and used to run about the snow- 
covered plains.” 

“Now listen,” said the robber-girl; “all our men are gone away, — only 
mother is here, and here she will stay; but at noon she always drinks out of a 
great bottle, and afterwards sleeps for a little while; and then, I’ll do something 
for you.” Then she jumped out of bed, clasped her mother round the neck, and 


pulled her by the beard, crying, “My own little nanny goat, good morning.” Then 
her mother filliped her nose till it was quite red; yet she did it all for love. 

When the mother had drunk out of the bottle, and was gone to sleep, the little 
robber-maiden went to the reindeer, and said, “I should like very much to tickle 
your neck a few times more with my knife, for it makes you look so funny; but 
never mind, — I will untie your cord, and set you free, so that you may run away 
to Lapland; but you must make good use of your legs, and carry this little 
maiden to the castle of the Snow Queen, where her play-fellow is. You have 
heard what she told me, for she spoke loud enough, and you were listening.” 

Then the reindeer jumped for joy; and the little robber-girl lifted Gerda on his 
back, and had the forethought to tie her on, and even to give her her own little 
cushion to sit on. 

“Here are your fur boots for you,” said she; “for it will be very cold; but I 
must keep the muff; it is so pretty. However, you shall not be frozen for the want 
of it; here are my mother’s large warm mittens; they will reach up to your 
elbows. Let me put them on. There, now your hands look just like my mother’s.” 

But Gerda wept for joy. 

“T don’t like to see you fret,” said the little robber-girl; “you ought to look 
quite happy now; and here are two loaves and a ham, so that you need not 
starve.” These were fastened on the reindeer, and then the little robber-maiden 
opened the door, coaxed in all the great dogs, and then cut the string with which 
the reindeer was fastened, with her sharp knife, and said, “Now run, but mind 
you take good care of the little girl.” And then Gerda stretched out her hand, 
with the great mitten on it, towards the little robber-girl, and said, “Farewell,” 
and away flew the reindeer, over stumps and stones, through the great forest, 
over marshes and plains, as quickly as he could. The wolves howled, and the 
ravens screamed; while up in the sky quivered red lights like flames of fire. 
“There are my old northern lights,” said the reindeer; “see how they flash.” And 
he ran on day and night still faster and faster, but the loaves and the ham were all 
eaten by the time they reached Lapland. 


SIXTH STORY 


THE LAPLAND WOMAN AND THE FINLAND WOMAN 





They stopped at a little hut; it was very mean looking; the roof sloped nearly 
down to the ground, and the door was so low that the family had to creep in on 
their hands and knees, when they went in and out. There was no one at home but 
an old Lapland woman, who was cooking fish by the light of a train-oil lamp. 
The reindeer told her all about Gerda’s story, after having first told his own, 
which seemed to him the most important, but Gerda was so pinched with the 
cold that she could not speak. “Oh, you poor things,” said the Lapland woman, 
“you have a long way to go yet. You must travel more than a hundred miles 
farther, to Finland. The Snow Queen lives there now, and she burns Bengal 
lights every evening. I will write a few words on a dried stock-fish, for I have no 
paper, and you can take it from me to the Finland woman who lives there; she 
can give you better information than I can.” So when Gerda was warmed, and 
had taken something to eat and drink, the woman wrote a few words on the dried 
fish, and told Gerda to take great care of it. Then she tied her again on the 
reindeer, and he set off at full speed. Flash, flash, went the beautiful blue 
northern lights in the air the whole night long. And at length they reached 
Finland, and knocked at the chimney of the Finland woman’s hut, for it had no 
door above the ground. They crept in, but it was so terribly hot inside that that 
woman wore scarcely any clothes; she was small and very dirty looking. She 
loosened little Gerda’s dress, and took off the fur boots and the mittens, or Gerda 
would have been unable to bear the heat; and then she placed a piece of ice on 
the reindeer’s head, and read what was written on the dried fish. After she had 
read it three times, she knew it by heart, so she popped the fish into the soup 
saucepan, as she knew it was good to eat, and she never wasted anything. The 


reindeer told his own story first, and then little Gerda’s, and the Finlander 
twinkled with her clever eyes, but she said nothing. “You are so clever,” said the 
reindeer; “I know you can tie all the winds of the world with a piece of twine. If 
a Sailor unties one knot, he has a fair wind; when he unties the second, it blows 
hard; but if the third and fourth are loosened, then comes a storm, which will 
root up whole forests. Cannot you give this little maiden something which will 
make her as strong as twelve men, to overcome the Snow Queen?” 

“The Power of twelve men!” said the Finland woman; “that would be of very 
little use.” But she went to a shelf and took down and unrolled a large skin, on 
which were inscribed wonderful characters, and she read till the perspiration ran 
down from her forehead. But the reindeer begged so hard for little Gerda, and 
Gerda looked at the Finland woman with such beseeching tearful eyes, that her 
own eyes began to twinkle again; so she drew the reindeer into a corner, and 
whispered to him while she laid a fresh piece of ice on his head, “Little Kay is 
really with the Snow Queen, but he finds everything there so much to his taste 
and his liking, that he believes it is the finest place in the world; but this is 
because he has a piece of broken glass in his heart, and a little piece of glass in 
his eye. These must be taken out, or he will never be a human being again, and 
the Snow Queen will retain her power over him.” 

“But can you not give little Gerda something to help her to conquer this 
power?” 

“T can give her no greater power than she has already,” said the woman; 
“don’t you see how strong that is? How men and animals are obliged to serve 
her, and how well she has got through the world, barefooted as she is. She 
cannot receive any power from me greater than she now has, which consists in 
her own purity and innocence of heart. If she cannot herself obtain access to the 
Snow Queen, and remove the glass fragments from little Kay, we can do nothing 
to help her. Two miles from here the Snow Queen’s garden begins; you can 
carry the little girl so far, and set her down by the large bush which stands in the 
snow, covered with red berries. Do not stay gossiping, but come back here as 
quickly as you can.” Then the Finland woman lifted little Gerda upon the 
reindeer, and he ran away with her as quickly as he could. 

“Oh, I have forgotten my boots and my mittens,” cried little Gerda, as soon as 
she felt the cutting cold, but the reindeer dared not stop, so he ran on till he 
reached the bush with the red berries; here he set Gerda down, and he kissed her, 
and the great bright tears trickled over the animal’s cheeks; then he left her and 
ran back as fast as he could. 

There stood poor Gerda, without shoes, without gloves, in the midst of cold, 
dreary, ice-bound Finland. She ran forwards as quickly as she could, when a 


whole regiment of snow-flakes came round her; they did not, however, fall from 
the sky, which was quite clear and glittering with the northern lights. The snow- 
flakes ran along the ground, and the nearer they came to her, the larger they 
appeared. Gerda remembered how large and beautiful they looked through the 
buming-glass. But these were really larger, and much more terrible, for they 
were alive, and were the guards of the Snow Queen, and had the strangest 
shapes. Some were like great porcupines, others like twisted serpents with their 
heads stretching out, and some few were like little fat bears with their hair 
bristled; but all were dazzlingly white, and all were living snow-flakes. Then 
little Gerda repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and the cold was so great that she could 
see her own breath come out of her mouth like steam as she uttered the words. 
The steam appeared to increase, as she continued her prayer, till it took the shape 
of little angels who grew larger the moment they touched the earth. They all 
wore helmets on their heads, and carried spears and shields. Their number 
continued to increase more and more; and by the time Gerda had finished her 
prayers, a whole legion stood round her. They thrust their spears into the terrible 
snow-flakes, so that they shivered into a hundred pieces, and little Gerda could 
go forward with courage and safety. The angels stroked her hands and feet, so 
that she felt the cold less, and she hastened on to the Snow Queen’s castle. 

But now we must see what Kay is doing. In truth he thought not of little 
Gerda, and never supposed she could be standing in the front of the palace. 


SEVENTH STORY 


OF THE PALACE OF THE SNOW QUEEN AND WHAT HAPPENED 
THERE AT LAST 





The walls of the palace were formed of drifted snow, and the windows and doors 
of the cutting winds. There were more than a hundred rooms in it, all as if they 
had been formed with snow blown together. The largest of them extended for 
several miles; they were all lighted up by the vivid light of the aurora, and they 
were so large and empty, so icy cold and glittering! There were no amusements 
here, not even a little bear’s ball, when the storm might have been the music, and 
the bears could have danced on their hind legs, and shown their good manners. 
There were no pleasant games of snap-dragon, or touch, or even a gossip over 
the tea-table, for the young-lady foxes. Empty, vast, and cold were the halls of 
the Snow Queen. The flickering flame of the northern lights could be plainly 
seen, whether they rose high or low in the heavens, from every part of the castle. 
In the midst of its empty, endless hall of snow was a frozen lake, broken on its 
surface into a thousand forms; each piece resembled another, from being in itself 
perfect as a work of art, and in the centre of this lake sat the Snow Queen, when 
she was at home. She called the lake “The Mirror of Reason,” and said that it 
was the best, and indeed the only one in the world. 

Little Kay was quite blue with cold, indeed almost black, but he did not feel 
it; for the Snow Queen had kissed away the icy shiverings, and his heart was 
already a lump of ice. He dragged some sharp, flat pieces of ice to and fro, and 
placed them together in all kinds of positions, as if he wished to make something 
out of them; just as we try to form various figures with little tablets of wood 


which we call “a Chinese puzzle.” Kay’s fingers were very artistic; it was the icy 
game of reason at which he played, and in his eyes the figures were very 
remarkable, and of the highest importance; this opinion was owing to the piece 
of glass still sticking in his eye. He composed many complete figures, forming 
different words, but there was one word he never could manage to form, 
although he wished it very much. It was the word “Eternity.” The Snow Queen 
had said to him, “When you can find out this, you shall be your own master, and 
I will give you the whole world and a new pair of skates.” But he could not 
accomplish it. 

“Now I must hasten away to warmer countries,” said the Snow Queen. “I will 
go and look into the black craters of the tops of the buming mountains, Etna and 
Vesuvius, as they are called, — I shall make them look white, which will be 
good for them, and for the lemons and the grapes.” And away flew the Snow 
Queen, leaving little Kay quite alone in the great hall which was so many miles 
in length; so he sat and looked at his pieces of ice, and was thinking so deeply, 
and sat so still, that any one might have supposed he was frozen. 

Just at this moment it happened that little Gerda came through the great door 
of the castle. Cutting winds were raging around her, but she offered up a prayer 
and the winds sank down as if they were going to sleep; and she went on till she 
came to the large empty hall, and caught sight of Kay; she knew him directly; 
she flew to him and threw her arms round his neck, and held him fast, while she 
exclaimed, “Kay, dear little Kay, I have found you at last.” 

But he sat quite still, stiff and cold. 

Then little Gerda wept hot tears, which fell on his breast, and penetrated into 
his heart, and thawed the lump of ice, and washed away the little piece of glass 
which had stuck there. Then he looked at her, and she sang — 


“Roses bloom and cease to be, 
But we shall the Christ-child see.” 


Then Kay burst into tears, and he wept so that the splinter of glass swam out 
of his eye. Then he recognized Gerda, and said, joyfully, “Gerda, dear little 
Gerda, where have you been all this time, and where have I been?” And he 
looked all around him, and said, “How cold it is, and how large and empty it all 
looks,” and he clung to Gerda, and she laughed and wept for joy. It was so 
pleasing to see them that the pieces of ice even danced about; and when they 
were tired and went to lie down, they formed themselves into the letters of the 
word which the Snow Queen had said he must find out before he could be his 


own master, and have the whole world and a pair of new skates. Then Gerda 
kissed his cheeks, and they became blooming; and she kissed his eyes, and they 
shone like her own; she kissed his hands and his feet, and then he became quite 
healthy and cheerful. The Snow Queen might come home now when she 
pleased, for there stood his certainty of freedom, in the word she wanted, written 
in shining letters of ice. 

Then they took each other by the hand, and went forth from the great palace 
of ice. They spoke of the grandmother, and of the roses on the roof, and as they 
went on the winds were at rest, and the sun burst forth. When they arrived at the 
bush with red berries, there stood the reindeer waiting for them, and he had 
brought another young reindeer with him, whose udders were full, and the 
children drank her warm milk and kissed her on the mouth. Then they carried 
Kay and Gerda first to the Finland woman, where they warmed themselves 
thoroughly in the hot room, and she gave them directions about their journey 
home. Next they went to the Lapland woman, who had made some new clothes 
for them, and put their sleighs in order. Both the reindeer ran by their side, and 
followed them as far as the boundaries of the country, where the first green 
leaves were budding. And here they took leave of the two reindeer and the 
Lapland woman, and all said — Farewell. Then the birds began to twitter, and 
the forest too was full of green young leaves; and out of it came a beautiful 
horse, which Gerda remembered, for it was one which had drawn the golden 
coach. A young girl was riding upon it, with a shining red cap on her head, and 
pistols in her belt. It was the little robber-maiden, who had got tired of staying at 
home; she was going first to the north, and if that did not suit her, she meant to 
try some other part of the world. She knew Gerda directly, and Gerda 
remembered her: it was a joyful meeting. 

“You are a fine fellow to go gadding about in this way,” said she to little Kay, 
“T should like to know whether you deserve that any one should go to the end of 
the world to find you.” 

But Gerda patted her cheeks, and asked after the prince and princess. 

“They are gone to foreign countries,” said the robber-girl. 

“And the crow?” asked Gerda. 

“Oh, the crow is dead,” she replied; “his tame sweetheart is now a widow, 
and wears a bit of black worsted round her leg. She mourns very pitifully, but it 
is all stuff. But now tell me how you managed to get him back.” 

Then Gerda and Kay told her all about it. 

“Snip, snap, snare! it’s all right at last,” said the robber-girl. 

Then she took both their hands, and promised that if ever she should pass 
through the town, she would call and pay them a visit. And then she rode away 


into the wide world. But Gerda and Kay went hand-in-hand towards home; and 
as they advanced, spring appeared more lovely with its green verdure and its 
beautiful flowers. Very soon they recognized the large town where they lived, 
and the tall steeples of the churches, in which the sweet bells were ringing a 
merry peal as they entered it, and found their way to their grandmother’s door. 
They went upstairs into the little room, where all looked just as it used to do. The 
old clock was going “tick, tick,” and the hands pointed to the time of day, but as 
they passed through the door into the room they perceived that they were both 
grown up, and become a man and woman. The roses out on the roof were in full 
bloom, and peeped in at the window; and there stood the little chairs, on which 
they had sat when children; and Kay and Gerda seated themselves each on their 
own chair, and held each other by the hand, while the cold empty grandeur of the 
Snow Queen’s palace vanished from their memories like a painful dream. The 
grandmother sat in God’s bright sunshine, and she read aloud from the Bible, 
“Except ye become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom 
of God.” And Kay and Gerda looked into each other’s eyes, and all at once 
understood the words of the old song, 


“Roses bloom and cease to be, 
But we shall the Christ-child see.” 


And they both sat there, grown up, yet children at heart; and it was summer, — 
warm, beautiful summer. 





The Little Elder-Tree Mother, 1845 


There was once a little boy who had caught cold; he had gone out and got wet 
feet. Nobody had the least idea how it had happened; the weather was quite dry. 
His mother undressed him, put him to bed, and ordered the teapot to be brought 
in, that she might make him a good cup of tea from the elder-tree blossoms, 
which is so warming. At the same time, the kind-hearted old man who lived by 
himself in the upper storey of the house came in; he led a lonely life, for he had 
no wife and children; but he loved the children of others very much, and he 
could tell so many fairy tales and stories, that it was a pleasure to hear him. 

“Now, drink your tea,” said the mother; “perhaps you will hear a story.” 

“Yes, if I only knew a fresh one,” said the old man, and nodded smilingly. 
“But how did the little fellow get his wet feet?” he then asked. 

“That,” replied the mother, “nobody can understand.” 

“Will you tell me a story?” asked the boy. 

“Yes, if you can tell me as nearly as possible how deep is the gutter in the 
little street where you go to school.” 

“Just half as high as my top-boots,” replied the boy; “but then I must stand in 
the deepest holes.” 

“There, now we know where you got your wet feet,” said the old man. “I 
ought to tell you a story, but the worst of it is, I do not know any more.” 

“You can make one up,” said the little boy. “Mother says you can tell a fairy 
tale about anything you look at or touch.” 

“That is all very well, but such tales or stories are worth nothing! No, the 
right ones come by themselves and knock at my forehead saying: ‘Here I am.’” 

“Will not one knock soon?” asked the boy; and the mother smiled while she 
put elder-tree blossoms into the teapot and poured boiling water over them. 
“Pray, tell me a story.” 

“Yes, if stories came by themselves; they are so proud, they only come when 
they please. — But wait,” he said suddenly, “there is one. Look at the teapot; 
there is a story in it now.” 

And the little boy looked at the teapot; the lid rose up gradually, the elder-tree 
blossoms sprang forth one by one, fresh and white; long boughs came forth; 
even out of the spout they grew up in all directions, and formed a bush — nay, a 
large elder tree, which stretched its branches up to the bed and pushed the 
curtains aside; and there were so many blossoms and such a sweet fragrance! In 
the midst of the tree sat a kindly-looking old woman with a strange dress; it was 
as green as the leaves, and trimmed with large white blossoms, so that it was 


difficult to say whether it was real cloth, or the leaves and blossoms of the elder- 
tree. 

“What is this woman’s name?” asked the little boy. 

“Well, the Romans and Greeks used to call her a Dryad,” said the old man; 
“but we do not understand that. Out in the sailors’ quarter they give her a better 
name; there she is called elder-tree mother. Now, you must attentively listen to 
her and look at the beautiful elder-tree. 

“Just such a large tree, covered with flowers, stands out there; it grew in the 
comer of an humble little yard; under this tree sat two old people one afternoon 
in the beautiful sunshine. He was an old, old sailor, and she his old wife; they 
had already great-grandchildren, and were soon to celebrate their golden 
wedding, but they could not remember the date, and the elder-tree mother was 
sitting in the tree and looked as pleased as this one here. ‘I know very well when 
the golden wedding is to take place,’ she said; but they did not hear it — they 
were talking of bygone days. 

““Well, do you remember?’ said the old sailor, ‘when we were quite small 
and used to run about and play — it was in the very same yard where we now 
are — we used to put little branches into the ground and make a garden.’ 

“Yes,” said the old woman, ‘I remember it very well; we used to water the 
branches, and one of them, an elder-tree branch, took root, and grew and became 
the large tree under which we are now sitting as old people.’ 

““Certainly, you are right,’ he said; ‘and in yonder corner stood a large water- 
tub; there I used to sail my boat, which I had cut out myself — it sailed so well; 
but soon I had to sail somewhere else.’ 

““But first we went to school to learn something,’ she said, ‘and then we were 
confirmed; we both wept on that day, but in the afternoon we went out hand in 
hand, and ascended the high round tower and looked out into the wide world 
right over Copenhagen and the sea; then we walked to Fredericksburg, where the 
king and the queen were sailing about in their magnificent boat on the canals.’ 

““But soon I had to sail about somewhere else, and for many years I was 
travelling about far away from home.’ 

“And I often cried about you, for I was afraid lest you were drowned and 
lying at the bottom of the sea. Many a time I got up in the night and looked if the 
weathercock had turned; it turned often, but you did not return. I remember one 
day distinctly: the rain was pouring down in torrents; the dust-man had come to 
the house where I was in service; I went down with the dust-bin and stood for a 
moment in the doorway, and looked at the dreadful weather. Then the postman 
gave me a letter; it was from you. Heavens! how that letter had travelled about. I 
tore it open and read it; I cried and laughed at the same time, and was so happy! 


Therein was written that you were staying in the hot countries, where the coffee 
grows. These must be marvellous countries. You said a great deal about them, 
and I read all while the rain was pouring down and I was standing there with the 
dust-bin. Then suddenly some one put his arm round my waist-’ 

“Yes, and you gave him a hearty smack on the cheek,’ said the old man. 

“*T did not know that it was you — you had come as quickly as your letter; 
and you looked so handsome, and so you do still. You had a large yellow silk 
handkerchief in your pocket and a shining hat on. You looked so well, and the 
weather in the street was horrible!’ 

““Then we married,’ he said. ‘Do you remember how we got our first boy, 
and then Mary, Niels, Peter, John, and Christian?’ 

“Oh yes; and now they have all grown up, and have become useful members 
of society, whom everybody cares for.’ 

“And their children have had children again,’ said the old sailor. “Yes, these 
are children’s children, and they are strong and healthy. If I am not mistaken, our 
wedding took place at this season of the year.’ 

““Yes, to-day is your golden wedding-day,’ said the little elder-tree mother, 
stretching her head down between the two old people, who thought that she was 
their neighbour who was nodding to them; they looked at each other and clasped 
hands. Soon afterwards the children and grandchildren came, for they knew very 
well that it was the golden wedding-day; they had already wished them joy and 
happiness in the morning, but the old people had forgotten it, although they 
remembered things so well that had passed many, many years ago. The elder- 
tree smelt strongly, and the setting sun illuminated the faces of the two old 
people, so that they looked quite rosy; the youngest of the grandchildren danced 
round them, and cried merrily that there would be a feast in the evening, for they 
were to have hot potatoes; and the elder mother nodded in the tree and cried 
‘Hooray’ with the others.” 

“But that was no fairy tale,” said the little boy who had listened to it. 

“You will presently understand it,” said the old man who told the story. “Let 
us ask little elder-tree mother about it.” 

“That was no fairy tale,” said the little elder-tree mother; “but now it comes! 
Real life furnishes us with subjects for the most wonderful fairy tales; for 
otherwise my beautiful elder-bush could not have grown forth out of the teapot.” 

And then she took the little boy out of bed and placed him on her bosom; the 
elder branches, full of blossoms, closed over them; it was as if they sat in a thick 
leafy bower which flew with them through the air; it was beautiful beyond all 
description. The little elder-tree mother had suddenly become a charming young 
girl, but her dress was still of the same green material, covered with white 


blossoms, as the elder-tree mother had worn; she had a real elder blossom on her 
bosom, and a wreath of the same flowers was wound round her curly golden 
hair; her eyes were so large and so blue that it was wonderful to look at them. 
She and the boy kissed each other, and then they were of the same age and felt 
the same joys. They walked hand in hand out of the bower, and now stood at 
home in a beautiful flower garden. Near the green lawn the father’s walking- 
stick was tied to a post. There was life in this stick for the little ones, for as soon 
as they seated themselves upon it the polished knob tumed into a neighing 
horse’s head, a long black mane was fluttering in the wind, and four strong 
slender legs grew out. The animal was fiery and spirited; they galloped round the 
lawn. “Hooray! now we shall ride far away, many miles!” said the boy; “we 
shall ride to the nobleman’s estate where we were last year.” And they rode 
round the lawn again, and the little girl, who, as we know, was no other than the 
little elder-tree mother, continually cried, “Now we are in the country! Do you 
see the farmhouse there, with the large baking stove, which projects like a 
gigantic egg out of the wall into the road? The elder-tree spreads its branches 
over it, and the cock struts about and scratches for the hens. Look how proud he 
is! Now we are near the church; it stands on a high hill, under the spreading oak 
trees; one of them is half dead! Now we are at the smithy, where the fire roars 
and the half-naked men beat with their hammers so that the sparks fly far and 
wide. Let’s be off to the beautiful farm!” And they passed by everything the 
little girl, who was sitting behind on the stick, described, and the boy saw it, and 
yet they only went round the lawn. Then they played in a side-walk, and marked 
out a little garden on the ground; she took elder-blossoms out of her hair and 
planted them, and they grew exactly like those the old people planted when they 
were children, as we have heard before. They walked about hand in hand, just as 
the old couple had done when they were little, but they did not go to the round 
tower nor to the Fredericksburg garden. No; the little girl seized the boy round 
the waist, and then they flew far into the country. It was spring and it became 
summer, it was autumn and it became winter, and thousands of pictures reflected 
themselves in the boy’s eyes and heart, and the little girl always sang again, 
“You will never forget that!” And during their whole flight the elder-tree smelt 
so sweetly; he noticed the roses and the fresh beeches, but the elder-tree smelt 
much stronger, for the flowers were fixed on the little girl’s bosom, against 
which the boy often rested his head during the flight. 

“Tt is beautiful here in spring,” said the little girl, and they were again in the 
green beechwood, where the thyme breathed forth sweet fragrance at their feet, 
and the pink anemones looked lovely in the green moss. “Oh! that it were always 
spring in the fragrant beechwood!” 


“Here it is splendid in summer!” she said, and they passed by old castles of 
the age of chivalry. The high walls and indented battlements were reflected in 
the water of the ditches, on which swans were swimming and peering into the 
old shady avenues. The corn waved in the field like a yellow sea. Red and 
yellow flowers grew in the ditches, wild hops and convolvuli in full bloom in the 
hedges. In the evening the moon rose, large and round, and the hayricks in the 
meadows smelt sweetly. “One can never forget it!” 

“Here it is beautiful in autumn!” said the little girl, and the atmosphere 
seemed twice as high and blue, while the wood shone with crimson, green, and 
gold. The hounds were running off, flocks of wild fowl flew screaming over the 
barrows, while the bramble bushes twined round the old stones. The dark-blue 
sea was covered with white-sailed ships, and in the barns sat old women, girls, 
and children picking hops into a large tub; the young ones sang songs, and the 
old people told fairy tales about goblins and sorcerers. It could not be more 
pleasant anywhere. 

“Here it’s agreeable in winter!” said the little girl, and all the trees were 
covered with hoar-frost, so that they looked like white coral. The snow creaked 
under one’s feet, as if one had new boots on. One shooting star after another 
traversed the sky. In the room the Christmas tree was lit, and there were song 
and merriment. In the peasant’s cottage the violin sounded, and games were 
played for apple quarters; even the poorest child said, “It is beautiful in winter!” 

And indeed it was beautiful! And the little girl showed everything to the boy, 
and the elder-tree continued to breathe forth sweet perfume, while the red flag 
with the white cross was streaming in the wind; it was the flag under which the 
old sailor had served. The boy became a youth; he was to go out into the wide 
world, far away to the countries where the coffee grows. But at parting the little 
girl took an elder-blossom from her breast and gave it to him as a keepsake. He 
placed it in his prayer-book, and when he opened it in distant lands it was always 
at the place where the flower of remembrance was lying; and the more he looked 
at it the fresher it became, so that he could almost smell the fragrance of the 
woods at home. He distinctly saw the little girl, with her bright blue eyes, 
peeping out from behind the petals, and heard her whispering, “Here it is 
beautiful in spring, in summer, in autumn, and in winter,” and hundreds of 
pictures passed through his mind. 

Thus many years rolled by. He had now become an old man, and was sitting, 
with his old wife, under an elder-tree in full bloom. They held each other by the 
hand exactly as the great-grandfather and the great-grandmother had done 
outside, and, like them, they talked about bygone days and of their golden 
wedding. The little girl with the blue eyes and elder-blossoms in her hair was 


sitting high up in the tree, and nodded to them, saying, “To-day is the golden 
wedding!” And then she took two flowers out of her wreath and kissed them. 
They glittered at first like silver, then like gold, and when she placed them on the 
heads of the old people each flower became a golden crown. There they both sat 
like a king and queen under the sweet-smelling tree, which looked exactly like 
an elder-tree, and he told his wife the story of the elder-tree mother as it had 
been told him when he was a little boy. They were both of opinion that the story 
contained many points like their own, and these similarities they liked best. 

“Yes, so it is,” said the little girl in the tree. “Some call me Little Elder-tree 
Mother; others a Dryad; but my real name is ‘Remembrance.’ It is I who sit in 
the tree which grows and grows. I can remember things and tell stories! But let’s 
see if you have still got your flower.” 

And the old man opened his prayer-book; the elder-blossom was still in it, 
and as fresh as if it had only just been put in. Remembrance nodded, and the two 
old people, with the golden crowns on their heads, sat in the glowing evening 
sun. They closed their eyes and — and — 

Well, now the story is ended! The little boy in bed did not know whether he 
had dreamt it or heard it told; the teapot stood on the table, but no elder-tree was 
growing out of it, and the old man who had told the story was on the point of 
leaving the room, and he did go out. 

“How beautiful it was!” said the little boy. “Mother, I have been to warm 
countries!” 

“T believe you,” said the mother; “if one takes two cups of hot elder-tea it is 
quite natural that one gets into warm countries!” And she covered him up well, 
so that he might not take cold. “You have slept soundly while I was arguing with 
the old man whether it was a story or a fairy tale!” 

“And what has become of the little elder-tree mother?” asked the boy. 

“She is in the teapot,” said the mother; “and there she may remain.” 


The Elfin Hill, 1845 


A few large lizards were running nimbly about in the clefts of an old tree; they 
could understand one another very well, for they spoke the lizard language. 

“What a buzzing and a rumbling there is in the elfin hill,” said one of the 
lizards; “I have not been able to close my eyes for two nights on account of the 
noise; I might just as well have had the toothache, for that always keeps me 
awake.” 

“There is something going on within there,” said the other lizard; “they 
propped up the top of the hill with four red posts, till cock-crow this morning, so 
that it is thoroughly aired, and the elfin girls have learnt new dances; there is 
something.” 

“T spoke about it to an earth-worm of my acquaintance,” said a third lizard; 
“the earth-worm had just come from the elfin hill, where he has been groping 
about in the earth day and night. He has heard a great deal; although he cannot 
see, poor miserable creature, yet he understands very well how to wriggle and 
lurk about. They expect friends in the elfin hill, grand company, too; but who 
they are the earth-worm would not say, or, perhaps, he really did not know. All 
the will-o’-the-wisps are ordered to be there to hold a torch dance, as it is called. 
The silver and gold which is plentiful in the hill will be polished and placed out 
in the moonlight.” 

“Who can the strangers be?” asked the lizards; “what can the matter be? 
Hark, what a buzzing and humming there is!” 

Just at this moment the elfin hill opened, and an old elfin maiden, hollow 
behind, came tripping out; she was the old elf king’s housekeeper, and a distant 
relative of the family; therefore she wore an amber heart on the middle of her 
forehead. Her feet moved very fast, “trip, trip;” good gracious, how she could 
trip right down to the sea to the night-raven. 

“You are invited to the elf hill for this evening,” said she; “but will you do me 
a great favor and undertake the invitations? you ought to do something, for you 
have no housekeeping to attend to as I have. We are going to have some very 
grand people, conjurors, who have always something to say; and therefore the 
old elf king wishes to make a great display.” 

“Who is to be invited?” asked the raven. 

“All the world may come to the great ball, even human beings, if they can 
only talk in their sleep, or do something after our fashion. But for the feast the 
company must be carefully selected; we can only admit persons of high rank; I 


have had a dispute myself with the elf king, as he thought we could not admit 
ghosts. The merman and his daughter must be invited first, although it may not 
be agreeable to them to remain so long on dry land, but they shall have a wet 
stone to sit on, or perhaps something better; so I think they will not refuse this 
time. We must have all the old demons of the first class, with tails, and the 
hobgoblins and imps; and then I think we ought not to leave out the death-horse, 
or the grave-pig, or even the church dwarf, although they do belong to the 
clergy, and are not reckoned among our people; but that is merely their office, 
they are nearly related to us, and visit us very frequently.” 

“Croak,” said the night-raven as he flew away with the invitations. 

The elfin maidens we’re already dancing on the elf hill, and they danced in 
shawls woven from moonshine and mist, which look very pretty to those who 
like such things. The large hall within the elf hill was splendidly decorated; the 
floor had been washed with moonshine, and the walls had been rubbed with 
magic ointment, so that they glowed like tulip-leaves in the light. In the kitchen 
were frogs roasting on the spit, and dishes preparing of snail skins, with 
children’s fingers in them, salad of mushroom seed, hemlock, noses and marrow 
of mice, beer from the marsh woman’s brewery, and sparkling salt-petre wine 
from the grave cellars. These were all substantial food. Rusty nails and church- 
window glass formed the dessert. The old elf king had his gold crown polished 
up with powdered slate-pencil; it was like that used by the first form, and very 
difficult for an elf king to obtain. In the bedrooms, curtains were hung up and 
fastened with the slime of snails; there was, indeed, a buzzing and humming 
everywhere. 

“Now we must fumigate the place with burnt horse-hair and pig’s bristles, 
and then I think I shall have done my part,” said the elf man-servant. 

“Father, dear,” said the youngest daughter, “may I now hear who our high- 
born visitors are?” 

“Well, I suppose I must tell you now,” he replied; “two of my daughters must 
prepare themselves to be married, for the marriages certainly will take place. The 
old goblin from Norway, who lives in the ancient Dovre mountains, and who 
possesses many castles built of rock and freestone, besides a gold mine, which is 
better than all, so it is thought, is coming with his two sons, who are both 
seeking a wife. The old goblin is a true-hearted, honest, old Norwegian 
graybeard; cheerful and straightforward. I knew him formerly, when we used to 
drink together to our good fellowship: he came here once to fetch his wife, she is 
dead now. She was the daughter of the king of the chalk-hills at Moen. They say 
he took his wife from chalk; I shall be delighted to see him again. It is said that 
the boys are ill-bred, forward lads, but perhaps that is not quite correct, and they 


will become better as they grow older. Let me see that you know how to teach 
them good manners.” 

“And when are they coming?” asked the daughter. 

“That depends upon wind and weather,” said the elf king; “they travel 
economically. They will come when there is the chance of a ship. I wanted them 
to come over to Sweden, but the old man was not inclined to take my advice. He 
does not go forward with the times, and that I do not like.” 

Two will-o’-the-wisps came jumping in, one quicker than the other, so of 
course, one arrived first. “They are coming! they are coming!” he cried. 

“Give me my crown,” said the elf king, “and let me stand in the moonshine.” 

The daughters drew on their shawls and bowed down to the ground. There 
stood the old goblin from the Dovre mountains, with his crown of hardened ice 
and polished fir-cones. Besides this, he wore a bear-skin, and great, warm boots, 
while his sons went with their throats bare and wore no braces, for they were 
strong men. 

“Is that a hill?” said the youngest of the boys, pointing to the elf hill, “we 
should call it a hole in Norway.” 

“Boys,” said the old man, “a hole goes in, and a hill stands out; have you no 
eyes in your heads?” 

Another thing they wondered at was, that they were able without trouble to 
understand the language. 

“Take care,” said the old man, “or people will think you have not been well 
brought up.” 

Then they entered the elfin hill, where the select and grand company were 
assembled, and so quickly had they appeared that they seemed to have been 
blown together. But for each guest the neatest and pleasantest arrangement had 
been made. The sea folks sat at table in great water-tubs, and they said it was just 
like being at home. All behaved themselves properly excepting the two young 
northern goblins; they put their legs on the table and thought they were all right. 

“Feet off the table-cloth!” said the old goblin. They obeyed, but not 
immediately. Then they tickled the ladies who waited at table, with the fir-cones, 
which they carried in their pockets. They took off their boots, that they might be 
more at ease, and gave them to the ladies to hold. But their father, the old goblin, 
was very different; he talked pleasantly about the stately Norwegian rocks, and 
told fine tales of the waterfalls which dashed over them with a clattering noise 
like thunder or the sound of an organ, spreading their white foam on every side. 
He told of the salmon that leaps in the rushing waters, while the water-god plays 
on his golden harp. He spoke of the bright winter nights, when the sledge bells 
are ringing, and the boys run with burning torches across the smooth ice, which 


is so transparent that they can see the fishes dart forward beneath their feet. He 
described everything so clearly, that those who listened could see it all; they 
could see the saw-mills going, the men-servants and the maidens singing songs, 
and dancing a rattling dance, — when all at once the old goblin gave the old 
elfin maiden a kiss, such a tremendous kiss, and yet they were almost strangers 
to each other. 

Then the elfin girls had to dance, first in the usual way, and then with 
stamping feet, which they performed very well; then followed the artistic and 
solo dance. Dear me, how they did throw their legs about! No one could tell 
where the dance begun, or where it ended, nor indeed which were legs and 
which were arms, for they were all flying about together, like the shavings in a 
saw-pit! And then they spun round so quickly that the death-horse and the grave- 
pig became sick and giddy, and were obliged to leave the table. 

“Stop!” cried the old goblin, “is that the only house-keeping they can 
perform? Can they do anything more than dance and throw about their legs, and 
make a whirlwind?” 

“You shall soon see what they can do,” said the elf king. And then he called 
his youngest daughter to him. She was slender and fair as moonlight, and the 
most graceful of all the sisters. She took a white chip in her mouth, and vanished 
instantly; this was her accomplishment. But the old goblin said he should not 
like his wife to have such an accomplishment, and thought his boys would have 
the same objection. Another daughter could make a figure like herself follow 
her, as if she had a shadow, which none of the goblin folk ever had. The third 
was of quite a different sort; she had learnt in the brew-house of the moor witch 
how to lard elfin puddings with glow-worms. 

“She will make a good housewife,” said the old goblin, and then saluted her 
with his eyes instead of drinking her health; for he did not drink much. 

Now came the fourth daughter, with a large harp to play upon; and when she 
struck the first chord, every one lifted up the left leg (for the goblins are left- 
legged), and at the second chord they found they must all do just what she 
wanted. 

“That is a dangerous woman,” said the old goblin; and the two sons walked 
out of the hill; they had had enough of it. “And what can the next daughter do?” 
asked the old goblin. 

“T have learnt everything that is Norwegian,” said she; “and I will never 
marry, unless I can go to Norway.” 

Then her youngest sister whispered to the old goblin, “That is only because 
she has heard, in a Norwegian song, that when the world shall decay, the cliffs of 


Norway will remain standing like monuments; and she wants to get there, that 
she may be safe; for she is so afraid of sinking.” 

“Ho! ho!” said the old goblin, “is that what she means? Well, what can the 
seventh and last do>?” 

“The sixth comes before the seventh,” said the elf king, for he could reckon; 
but the sixth would not come forward. 

“T can only tell people the truth,” said she. “No one cares for me, nor troubles 
himself about me; and I have enough to do to sew my grave clothes.” 

So the seventh and last came; and what could she do? Why, she could tell 
stories, as many as you liked, on any subject. 

“Here are my five fingers,” said the old goblin; “now tell me a story for each 
of them.” 

So she took him by the wrist, and he laughed till he nearly choked; and when 
she came to the fourth finger, there was a gold ring on it, as if it knew there was 
to be a betrothal. Then the old goblin said, “Hold fast what you have: this hand is 
yours; for I will have you for a wife myself.” 

Then the elfin girl said that the stories about the ring-finger and little Peter 
Playman had not yet been told. 

“We will hear them in the winter,” said the old goblin, “and also about the fir 
and the birch-trees, and the ghost stories, and of the tingling frost. You shall tell 
your tales, for no one over there can do it so well; and we will sit in the stone 
rooms, where the pine logs are burning, and drink mead out of the golden 
drinking-horn of the old Norwegian kings. The water-god has given me two; and 
when we sit there, Nix comes to pay us a visit, and will sing you all the songs of 
the mountain shepherdesses. How merry we shall be! The salmon will be leaping 
in the waterfalls, and dashing against the stone walls, but he will not be able to 
come in. It is indeed very pleasant to live in old Norway. But where are the 
lads?” 

Where indeed were they? Why, running about the fields, and blowing out the 
will-o’-the-wisps, who so good-naturedly came and brought their torches. 

“What tricks have you been playing?” said the old goblin. “I have taken a 
mother for you, and now you may take one of your aunts.” 

But the youngsters said they would rather make a speech and drink to their 
good fellowship; they had no wish to marry. Then they made speeches and drank 
toasts, and tipped their glasses, to show that they were empty. Then they took off 
their coats, and lay down on the table to sleep; for they made themselves quite at 
home. But the old goblin danced about the room with his young bride, and 
exchanged boots with her, which is more fashionable than exchanging rings. 


“The cock is crowing,” said the old elfin maiden who acted as housekeeper; 
“now we must close the shutters, that the sun may not scorch us.” 

Then the hill closed up. But the lizards continued to run up and down the 
riven tree; and one said to the other, “Oh, how much I was pleased with the old 
goblin!” 

“The boys pleased me better,” said the earth-worm. But then the poor 
miserable creature could not see. 


The Red Shoes, 1845 


There was once a little girl who was very pretty and delicate, but in summer she 
was forced to run about with bare feet, she was so poor, and in winter wear very 
large wooden shoes, which made her little insteps quite red, and that looked so 
dangerous! 

In the middle of the village lived old Dame Shoemaker; she sat and sewed 
together, as well as she could, a little pair of shoes out of old red strips of cloth; 
they were very clumsy, but it was a kind thought. They were meant for the little 
girl. The little girl was called Karen. 

On the very day her mother was buried, Karen received the red shoes, and 
wore them for the first time. They were certainly not intended for mourning, but 
she had no others, and with stockingless feet she followed the poor straw coffin 
in them. 

Suddenly a large old carriage drove up, and a large old lady sat in it: she 
looked at the little girl, felt compassion for her, and then said to the clergyman: 

“Here, give me the little girl. I will adopt her!” 

And Karen believed all this happened on account of the red shoes, but the old 
lady thought they were horrible, and they were burnt. But Karen herself was 
cleanly and nicely dressed; she must learn to read and sew; and people said she 
was a nice little thing, but the looking-glass said: “Thou art more than nice, thou 
art beautiful!” 

Now the queen once travelled through the land, and she had her little 
daughter with her. And this little daughter was a princess, and people streamed 
to the castle, and Karen was there also, and the little princess stood in her fine 
white dress, in a window, and let herself be stared at; she had neither a train nor 
a golden crown, but splendid red morocco shoes. They were certainly far 
handsomer than those Dame Shoemaker had made for little Karen. Nothing in 
the world can be compared with red shoes. 

Now Karen was old enough to be confirmed; she had new clothes and was to 
have new shoes also. The rich shoemaker in the city took the measure of her 
little foot. This took place at his house, in his room; where stood large glass- 
cases, filled with elegant shoes and brilliant boots. All this looked charming, but 
the old lady could not see well, and so had no pleasure in them. In the midst of 
the shoes stood a pair of red ones, just like those the princess had worn. How 
beautiful they were! The shoemaker said also they had been made for the child 
of a count, but had not fitted. 


“That must be patent leather!” said the old lady. “They shine so!” 

“Yes, they shine!” said Karen, and they fitted, and were bought, but the old 
lady knew nothing about their being red, else she would never have allowed 
Karen to have gone in red shoes to be confirmed. Yet such was the case. 

Everybody looked at her feet; and when she stepped through the chancel door 
on the church pavement, it seemed to her as if the old figures on the tombs, those 
portraits of old preachers and preachers’ wives, with stiff ruffs, and long black 
dresses, fixed their eyes on her red shoes. And she thought only of them as the 
clergyman laid his hand upon her head, and spoke of the holy baptism, of the 
covenant with God, and how she should be now a matured Christian; and the 
organ pealed so solemnly; the sweet children’s voices sang, and the old music- 
directors sang, but Karen only thought of her red shoes. 

In the afternoon, the old lady heard from everyone that the shoes had been 
red, and she said that it was very wrong of Karen, that it was not at all becoming, 
and that in future Karen should only go in black shoes to church, even when she 
should be older. 

The next Sunday there was the sacrament, and Karen looked at the black 
shoes, looked at the red ones — looked at them again, and put on the red shoes. 

The sun shone gloriously; Karen and the old lady walked along the path 
through the corn; it was rather dusty there. 

At the church door stood an old soldier with a crutch, and with a wonderfully 
long beard, which was more red than white, and he bowed to the ground, and 
asked the old lady whether he might dust her shoes. And Karen stretched out her 
little foot. 

“See, what beautiful dancing shoes!” said the soldier. “Sit firm when you 
dance”; and he put his hand out towards the soles. 

And the old lady gave the old soldier alms, and went into the church with 
Karen. 

And all the people in the church looked at Karen’s red shoes, and all the 
pictures, and as Karen knelt before the altar, and raised the cup to her lips, she 
only thought of the red shoes, and they seemed to swim in it; and she forgot to 
sing her psalm, and she forgot to pray, “Our Father in Heaven!” 

Now all the people went out of church, and the old lady got into her carriage. 
Karen raised her foot to get in after her, when the old soldier said, 

“Look, what beautiful dancing shoes!” 

And Karen could not help dancing a step or two, and when she began her feet 
continued to dance; it was just as though the shoes had power over them. She 
danced round the church corner, she could not leave off; the coachman was 
obliged to run after and catch hold of her, and he lifted her in the carriage, but 


her feet continued to dance so that she trod on the old lady dreadfully. At length 
she took the shoes off, and then her legs had peace. 

The shoes were placed in a closet at home, but Karen could not avoid looking 
at them. 

Now the old lady was sick, and it was said she could not recover. She must be 
nursed and waited upon, and there was no one whose duty it was so much as 
Karen’s. But there was a great ball in the city, to which Karen was invited. She 
looked at the old lady, who could not recover, she looked at the red shoes, and 
she thought there could be no sin in it; she put on the red shoes, she might do 
that also, she thought. But then she went to the ball and began to dance. 

When she wanted to dance to the right, the shoes would dance to the left, and 
when she wanted to dance up the room, the shoes danced back again, down the 
steps, into the street, and out of the city gate. She danced, and was forced to 
dance straight out into the gloomy wood. 

Then it was suddenly light up among the trees, and she fancied it must be the 
moon, for there was a face; but it was the old soldier with the red beard; he sat 
there, nodded his head, and said, “Look, what beautiful dancing shoes!” 

Then she was terrified, and wanted to fling off the red shoes, but they clung 
fast; and she pulled down her stockings, but the shoes seemed to have grown to 
her feet. And she danced, and must dance, over fields and meadows, in rain and 
sunshine, by night and day; but at night it was the most fearful. 

She danced over the churchyard, but the dead did not dance — they had 
something better to do than to dance. She wished to seat herself on a poor man’s 
grave, where the bitter tansy grew; but for her there was neither peace nor rest; 
and when she danced towards the open church door, she saw an angel standing 
there. He wore long, white garments; he had wings which reached from his 
shoulders to the earth; his countenance was severe and grave; and in his hand he 
held a sword, broad and glittering. 

“Dance shalt thou!” said he. “Dance in thy red shoes till thou art pale and 
cold! Till thy skin shrivels up and thou art a skeleton! Dance shalt thou from 
door to door, and where proud, vain children dwell, thou shalt knock, that they 
may hear thee and tremble! Dance shalt thou — !” 

“Mercy!” cried Karen. But she did not hear the angel’s reply, for the shoes 
carried her through the gate into the fields, across roads and bridges, and she 
must keep ever dancing. 

One morning she danced past a door which she well knew. Within sounded a 
psalm; a coffin, decked with flowers, was borne forth. Then she knew that the 
old lady was dead, and felt that she was abandoned by all, and condemned by the 
angel of God. 


She danced, and she was forced to dance through the gloomy night. The shoes 
carried her over stack and stone; she was torn till she bled; she danced over the 
heath till she came to a little house. Here, she knew, dwelt the executioner; and 
she tapped with her fingers at the window, and said, “Come out! Come out! I 
cannot come in, for I am forced to dance!” 

And the executioner said, “Thou dost not know who I am, I fancy? I strike 
bad people’s heads off; and I hear that my axe rings!” 

“Don’t strike my head off!” said Karen. “Then I can’t repent of my sins! But 
strike off my feet in the red shoes!” 

And then she confessed her entire sin, and the executioner struck off her feet 
with the red shoes, but the shoes danced away with the little feet across the field 
into the deep wood. 

And he carved out little wooden feet for her, and crutches, taught her the 
psalm criminals always sing; and she kissed the hand which had wielded the axe, 
and went over the heath. 

“Now I have suffered enough for the red shoes!” said she. “Now I will go into 
the church that people may see me!” And she hastened towards the church door: 
but when she was near it, the red shoes danced before her, and she was terrified, 
and turned round. The whole week she was unhappy, and wept many bitter tears; 
but when Sunday returned, she said, “Well, now I have suffered and struggled 
enough! I really believe I am as good as many a one who sits in the church, and 
holds her head so high!” 

And away she went boldly; but she had not got farther than the churchyard 
gate before she saw the red shoes dancing before her; and she was frightened, 
and turned back, and repented of her sin from her heart. 

And she went to the parsonage, and begged that they would take her into 
service; she would be very industrious, she said, and would do everything she 
could; she did not care about the wages, only she wished to have a home, and be 
with good people. And the clergyman’s wife was sorry for her and took her into 
service; and she was industrious and thoughtful. She sat still and listened when 
the clergyman read the Bible in the evenings. All the children thought a great 
deal of her; but when they spoke of dress, and grandeur, and beauty, she shook 
her head. 

The following Sunday, when the family was going to church, they asked her 
whether she would not go with them; but she glanced sorrowfully, with tears in 
her eyes, at her crutches. The family went to hear the word of God; but she went 
alone into her little chamber; there was only room for a bed and chair to stand in 
it; and here she sat down with her Prayer-Book; and whilst she read with a pious 


mind, the wind bore the strains of the organ towards her, and she raised her 
tearful countenance, and said, “O God, help me!” 

And the sun shone so clearly, and straight before her stood the angel of God 
in white garments, the same she had seen that night at the church door; but he no 
longer carried the sharp sword, but in its stead a splendid green spray, full of 
roses. And he touched the ceiling with the spray, and the ceiling rose so high, 
and where he had touched it there gleamed a golden star. And he touched the 
walls, and they widened out, and she saw the organ which was playing; she saw 
the old pictures of the preachers and the preachers’ wives. The congregation sat 
in cushioned seats, and sang out of their Prayer-Books. For the church itself had 
come to the poor girl in her narrow chamber, or else she had come into the 
church. She sat in the pew with the clergyman’s family, and when they had 
ended the psalm and looked up, they nodded and said, “It is right that thou art 
come!” 

“Tt was through mercy!” she said. 

And the organ pealed, and the children’s voices in the choir sounded so sweet 
and soft! The clear sunshine streamed so warmly through the window into the 
pew where Karen sat! Her heart was so full of sunshine, peace, and joy, that it 
broke. Her soul flew on the sunshine to God, and there no one asked after the 
RED SHOES. 


The Jumper, 1845 


The Flea, the Grasshopper, and the Skipjack once wanted to see which of them 
could jump highest; and they invited the whole world, and whoever else would 
come, to see the grand sight. And there the three famous jumpers were met 
together in the room. 

“Yes, Ill give my daughter to him who jumps highest,” said the King, “for it 
would be mean to let these people jump for nothing.” 

The Flea stepped out first. He had very pretty manners, and bowed in all 
directions, for he had young ladies’ blood in his veins, and was accustomed to 
consort only with human beings; and that was of great consequence. 

Then came the Grasshopper: he was certainly much heavier, but he had a 
good figure, and wore the green uniform that was born with him. This person, 
moreover, maintained that he belonged to a very old family in the land of Egypt, 
and that he was highly esteemed there. He had just come from the field, he said, 
and had been put into a card house three stories high, and all made of picture 
cards with the figures turned inwards. There were doors and windows in the 
house, cut in the body of the Queen of Hearts. 

“T sing so,” he said, “that sixteen native crickets who have chirped from their 
youth up, and have never yet had a card house of their own, would become 
thinner than they are with envy if they were to hear me.” 

Both of them, the Flea and the Grasshopper, took care to announce who they 
were, and that they considered themselves entitled to marry a Princess. 

The Skipjack said nothing, but it was said of him that he thought all the more; 
and directly the Yard Dog had smelt at him he was ready to assert that the 
Skipjack was of good family, and formed from the breastbone of an undoubted 
goose. The old councillor, who had received three medals for holding his tongue, 
declared that the Skipjack possessed the gift of prophecy; one could tell by his 
bones whether there would be a severe winter or a mild one; and that’s more 
than one can always tell from the breastbone of the man who writes the almanac. 

“T shall not say anything more,” said the old King. “I only go on quietly, and 
always think the best.” 

Now they were to take their jump. The Flea sprang so high that no one could 
see him; and then they asserted that he had not jumped at all. That was very 
mean. The Grasshopper only sprang half as high, but he sprang straight into the 
King’s face, and the King declared that was horribly rude. The Skipjack stood a 
long time considering; at last people thought that he could not jump at all. 


“T only hope he’s not become unwell,” said the Yard Dog, and then he smelt 
at him again. 

“Tap!” he sprang with a little crooked jump just into the lap of the Princess, 
who sat on a low golden stool. 

Then the King said, “The highest leap was taken by him who jumped up to 
my daughter; for therein lies the point; but it requires head to achieve that, and 
the Skipjack has shown that he has a head.” 

And so he had the Princess. 

“T jumped highest, after all,” said the Flea. “But it’s all the same. Let her have 
the goose-bone with its lump of wax and bit of stick. I jumped to the highest; but 
in this world a body is required if one wishes to be seen.” 

And the Flea went into foreign military service, where it is said he was killed. 

The Grasshopper seated himself out in the ditch, and thought and considered 
how things happened in the world. And he too said, “Body is required! body is 
required!” And then he sang his own melancholy song, and from that we have 
gathered this story, which they say is not true, though it’s in print. 


The Shepherdess and the Sweep, 1845 


Have you ever seen an old wooden cupboard quite black with age, and 
omamented with carved foliage and curious figures? Well, just such a cupboard 
stood in a parlor, and had been left to the family as a legacy by the great- 
grandmother. It was covered from top to bottom with carved roses and tulips; the 
most curious scrolls were drawn upon it, and out of them peeped little stags’ 
heads, with antlers. In the middle of the cupboard door was the carved figure of 
a man most ridiculous to look at. He grinned at you, for no one could call it 
laughing. He had goat’s legs, little horns on his head, and a long beard; the 
children in the room always called him, “Major general-field-sergeant- 
commander Billy-goat’s-legs.” It was certainly a very difficult name to 
pronounce, and there are very few who ever receive such a title, but then it 
seemed wonderful how he came to be carved at all; yet there he was, always 
looking at the table under the looking-glass, where stood a very pretty little 
shepherdess made of china. Her shoes were gilt, and her dress had a red rose or 
an ornament. She wore a hat, and carried a crook, that were both gilded, and 
looked very bright and pretty. Close by her side stood a little chimney-sweep, as 
black as coal, and also made of china. He was, however, quite as clean and neat 
as any other china figure; he only represented a black chimney-sweep, and the 
china workers might just as well have made him a prince, had they felt inclined 
to do so. He stood holding his ladder quite handily, and his face was as fair and 
rosy as a girl’s; indeed, that was rather a mistake, it should have had some black 
marks on it. He and the shepherdess had been placed close together, side by side; 
and, being so placed, they became engaged to each other, for they were very 
well suited, being both made of the same sort of china, and being equally fragile. 
Close to them stood another figure, three times as large as they were, and also 
made of china. He was an old Chinaman, who could nod his head, and used to 
pretend that he was the grandfather of the shepherdess, although he could not 
prove it. He however assumed authority over her, and therefore when “Major- 
general-field-sergeant-commander Billy-goat’s-legs” asked for the little 
shepherdess to be his wife, he nodded his head to show that he consented. “You 
will have a husband,” said the old Chinaman to her, “who I really believe is 
made of mahogany. He will make you a lady of Major-general-field-sergeant- 
commander Billy-goat’s-legs. He has the whole cupboard full of silver plate, 
which he keeps locked up in secret drawers.” 


“T won’t go into the dark cupboard,” said the little shepherdess. “I have heard 
that he has eleven china wives there already.” 

“Then you shall be the twelfth,” said the old Chinaman. “To-night as soon as 
you hear a rattling in the old cupboard, you shall be married, as true as I am a 
Chinaman;” and then he nodded his head and fell asleep. 

Then the little shepherdess cried, and looked at her sweetheart, the china 
chimney-sweep. “I must entreat you,” said she, “to go out with me into the wide 
world, for we cannot stay here.” 

“T will do whatever you wish,” said the little chimney-sweep; “let us go 
immediately: I think I shall be able to maintain you with my profession.” 

“If we were but safely down from the table!” said she; “I shall not be happy 
till we are really out in the world.” 

Then he comforted her, and showed her how to place her little foot on the 
carved edge and gilt-leaf ormaments of the table. He brought his little ladder to 
help her, and so they contrived to reach the floor. But when they looked at the 
old cupboard, they saw it was all in an uproar. The carved stags pushed out their 
heads, raised their antlers, and twisted their necks. The major-general sprung up 
in the air; and cried out to the old Chinaman, “They are running away! they are 
running away!” The two were rather frightened at this, so they jumped into the 
drawer of the window-seat. Here were three or four packs of cards not quite 
complete, and a doll’s theatre, which had been built up very neatly. A comedy 
was being performed in it, and all the queens of diamonds, clubs, and hearts, and 
spades, sat in the first row fanning themselves with tulips, and behind them 
stood all the knaves, showing that they had heads above and below as playing 
cards generally have. The play was about two lovers, who were not allowed to 
marry, and the shepherdess wept because it was so like her own story. “I cannot 
bear it,” said she, “I must get out of the drawer;” but when they reached the 
floor, and cast their eyes on the table, there was the old Chinaman awake and 
shaking his whole body, till all at once down he came on the floor, “plump.” 
“The old Chinaman is coming,” cried the little shepherdess in a fright, and down 
she fell on one knee. 

“T have thought of something,” said the chimney-sweep; “let us get into the 
great pot-pourri jar which stands in the corner; there we can lie on rose-leaves 
and lavender, and throw salt in his eyes if he comes near us.” 

“No, that will never do,” said she, “because I know that the Chinaman and the 
pot-pourri jar were lovers once, and there always remains behind a feeling of 
good-will between those who have been so intimate as that. No, there is nothing 
left for us but to go out into the wide world.” 


“Have you really courage enough to go out into the wide world with me?” 
said the chimney-sweep; “have you thought how large it is, and that we can 
never come back here again?” 

“Yes, I have,” she replied. 

When the chimney-sweep saw that she was quite firm, he said, “My way is 
through the stove and up the chimney. Have you courage to creep with me 
through the fire-box, and the iron pipe? When we get to the chimney I shall 
know how to manage very well. We shall soon climb too high for any one to 
reach us, and we shall come through a hole in the top out into the wide world.” 
So he led her to the door of the stove. 

“Tt looks very dark,” said she; still she went in with him through the stove and 
through the pipe, where it was as dark as pitch. 

“Now we are in the chimney,” said he; “and look, there is a beautiful star 
shining above it.” It was a real star shining down upon them as if it would show 
them the way. So they clambered, and crept on, and a frightful steep place it 
was; but the chimney-sweep helped her and supported her, till they got higher 
and higher. He showed her the best places on which to set her little china foot, so 
at last they reached the top of the chimney, and sat themselves down, for they 
were very tired, as may be supposed. The sky, with all its stars, was over their 
heads, and below were the roofs of the town. They could see for a very long 
distance out into the wide world, and the poor little shepherdess leaned her head 
on her chimney-sweep’s shoulder, and wept till she washed the gilt off her sash; 
the world was so different to what she expected. “This is too much,” she said; “I 
cannot bear it, the world is too large. Oh, I wish I were safe back on the table 
again, under the looking glass; I shall never be happy till I am safe back again. 
Now I have followed you out into the wide world, you will take me back, if you 
love me.” 

Then the chimney-sweep tried to reason with her, and spoke of the old 
Chinaman, and of the Major-general-field-sergeant-commander Billy-goat’s 
legs; but she sobbed so bitterly, and kissed her little chimney-sweep till he was 
obliged to do all she asked, foolish as it was. And so, with a great deal of 
trouble, they climbed down the chimney, and then crept through the pipe and 
stove, which were certainly not very pleasant places. Then they stood in the dark 
fire-box, and listened behind the door, to hear what was going on in the room. 
As it was all quiet, they peeped out. Alas! there lay the old Chinaman on the 
floor; he had fallen down from the table as he attempted to run after them, and 
was broken into three pieces; his back had separated entirely, and his head had 
rolled into a corner of the room. The major-general stood in his old place, and 
appeared lost in thought. 


“This is terrible,” said the little shepherdess. “My poor old grandfather is 
broken to pieces, and it is our fault. I shall never live after this;” and she wrung 
her little hands. 

“He can be riveted,” said the chimney-sweep; “he can be riveted. Do not be 
so hasty. If they cement his back, and put a good rivet in it, he will be as good as 
new, and be able to say as many disagreeable things to us as ever.” 

“Do you think so?” said she; and then they climbed up to the table, and stood 
in their old places. 

“As we have done no good,” said the chimney-sweep, “we might as well have 
remained here, instead of taking so much trouble.” 

“T wish grandfather was riveted,” said the shepherdess. “Will it cost much, I 
wonder?” 

And she had her wish. The family had the Chinaman’s back mended, and a 
strong rivet put through his neck; he looked as good as new, but he could no 
longer nod his head. 

“You have become proud since your fall broke you to pieces,” said Major- 
general-field-sergeant-commander Billy-goat’s-legs. “You have no reason to 
give yourself such airs. Am I to have her or not?” 

The chimney-sweep and the little shepherdess looked piteously at the old 
Chinaman, for they were afraid he might nod; but he was not able: besides, it 
was so tiresome to be always telling strangers he had a rivet in the back of his 
neck. 

And so the little china people remained together, and were glad of the 
grandfather’s rivet, and continued to love each other till they were broken to 
pieces. 


Holger Danske, 1845 


In Denmark there stands an old castle named Kronenburg, close by the Sound of 
Elsinore, where large ships, both English, Russian, and Prussian, pass by 
hundreds every day. And they salute the old castle with cannons, “Boom, 
boom,” which is as if they said, “Good-day.” And the cannons of the old castle 
answer “Boom,” which means “Many thanks.” In winter no ships sail by, for the 
whole Sound is covered with ice as far as the Swedish coast, and has quite the 
appearance of a high-road. The Danish and the Swedish flags wave, and Danes 
and Swedes say, “Good-day,” and “Thank you” to each other, not with cannons, 
but with a friendly shake of the hand; and they exchange white bread and 
biscuits with each other, because foreign articles taste the best. 

But the most beautiful sight of all is the old castle of Kronenburg, where 
Holger Danske sits in the deep, dark cellar, into which no one goes. He is clad in 
iron and steel, and rests his head on his strong arm; his long beard hangs down 
upon the marble table, into which it has become firmly rooted; he sleeps and 
dreams, but in his dreams he sees everything that happens in Denmark. On each 
Christmas-eve an angel comes to him and tells him that all he has dreamed is 
true, and that he may go to sleep again in peace, as Denmark is not yet in any 
real danger; but should danger ever come, then Holger Danske will rouse 
himself, and the table will burst asunder as he draws out his beard. Then he will 
come forth in his strength, and strike a blow that shall sound in all the countries 
of the world. 

An old grandfather sat and told his little grandson all this about Holger 
Danske, and the boy knew that what his grandfather told him must be true. As 
the old man related this story, he was carving an image in wood to represent 
Holger Danske, to be fastened to the prow of a ship; for the old grandfather was 
a carver in wood, that is, one who carved figures for the heads of ships, 
according to the names given to them. And now he had carved Holger Danske, 
who stood there erect and proud, with his long beard, holding in one hand his 
broad battle-axe, while with the other he leaned on the Danish arms. The old 
grandfather told the little boy a great deal about Danish men and women who 
had distinguished themselves in olden times, so that he fancied he knew as much 
even as Holger Danske himself, who, after all, could only dream; and when the 
little fellow went to bed, he thought so much about it that he actually pressed his 
chin against the counterpane, and imagined that he had a long beard which had 
become rooted to it. But the old grandfather remained sitting at his work and 


carving away at the last part of it, which was the Danish arms. And when he had 
finished he looked at the whole figure, and thought of all he had heard and read, 
and what he had that evening related to his little grandson. Then he nodded his 
head, wiped his spectacles and put them on, and said, “Ah, yes; Holger Danske 
will not appear in my lifetime, but the boy who is in bed there may very likely 
live to see him when the event really comes to pass.” And the old grandfather 
nodded again; and the more he looked at Holger Danske, the more satisfied he 
felt that he had carved a good image of him. It seemed to glow with the color of 
life; the armor glittered like iron and steel. The hearts in the Danish arms grew 
more and more red; while the lions, with gold crowns on their heads, were 
leaping up. “That is the most beautiful coat of arms in the world,” said the old 
man. “The lions represent strength; and the hearts, gentleness and love.” And as 
he gazed on the uppermost lion, he thought of King Canute, who chained great 
England to Denmark’s throne; and he looked at the second lion, and thought of 
Waldemar, who untied Denmark and conquered the Vandals. The third lion 
reminded him of Margaret, who united Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. But 
when he gazed at the red hearts, their colors glowed more deeply, even as 
flames, and his memory followed each in turn. The first led him to a dark, 
narrow prison, in which sat a prisoner, a beautiful woman, daughter of Christian 
the Fourth, Eleanor Ulfeld, and the flame became a rose on her bosom, and its 
blossoms were not more pure than the heart of this noblest and best of all Danish 
women. “Ah, yes; that is indeed a noble heart in the Danish arms,” said the 
grandfather, and his spirit followed the second flame, which carried him out to 
sea, where cannons roared and the ships lay shrouded in smoke, and the flaming 
heart attached itself to the breast of Hvitfeldt in the form of the ribbon of an 
order, as he blew himself and his ship into the air in order to save the fleet. And 
the third flame led him to Greenland’s wretched huts, where the preacher, Hans 
Egede, ruled with love in every word and action. The flame was as a star on his 
breast, and added another heart to the Danish arms. And as the old grandfather’s 
spirit followed the next hovering flame, he knew whither it would lead him. In a 
peasant woman’s humble room stood Frederick the Sixth, writing his name with 
chalk on the beam. The flame trembled on his breast and in his heart, and it was 
in the peasant’s room that his heart became one for the Danish arms. The old 
grandfather wiped his eyes, for he had known King Frederick, with his silvery 
locks and his honest blue eyes, and had lived for him, and he folded his hands 
and remained for some time silent. Then his daughter came to him and said it 
was getting late, that he ought to rest for a while, and that the supper was on the 
table. 


“What you have been carving is very beautiful, grandfather,” said she. 
“Holger Danske and the old coat of arms; it seems to me as if I have seen the 
face somewhere.” 

“No, that is impossible,” replied the old grandfather; “but I have seen it, and I 
have tried to carve it in wood, as I have retained it in my memory. It was a long 
time ago, while the English fleet lay in the roads, on the second of April, when 
we showed that we were true, ancient Danes. I was on board the Denmark, in 
Steene Bille’s squadron; I had a man by my side whom even the cannon balls 
seemed to fear. He sung old songs in a merry voice, and fired and fought as if he 
were something more than a man. I still remember his face, but from whence he 
came, or whither he went, I know not; no one knows. I have often thought it 
might have been Holger Danske himself, who had swam down to us from 
Kronenburg to help us in the hour of danger. That was my idea, and there stands 
his likeness.” 

The wooden figure threw a gigantic shadow on the wall, and even on part of 
the ceiling; it seemed as if the real Holger Danske stood behind it, for the 
shadow moved; but this was no doubt caused by the flame of the lamp not 
burning steadily. Then the daughter-in-law kissed the old grandfather, and led 
him to a large arm-chair by the table; and she, and her husband, who was the son 
of the old man and the father of the little boy who lay in bed, sat down to supper 
with him. And the old grandfather talked of the Danish lions and the Danish 
hearts, emblems of strength and gentleness, and explained quite clearly that there 
is another strength than that which lies in a sword, and he pointed to a shelf 
where lay a number of old books, and amongst them a collection of Holberg’s 
plays, which are much read and are so clever and amusing that it is easy to fancy 
we have known the people of those days, who are described in them. 

“He knew how to fight also,” said the old man; “for he lashed the follies and 
prejudices of people during his whole life.” 

Then the grandfather nodded to a place above the looking-glass, where hung 
an almanac, with a representation of the Round Tower upon it, and said “Tycho 
Brahe was another of those who used a sword, but not one to cut into the flesh 
and bone, but to make the way of the stars of heaven clear, and plain to be 
understood. And then he whose father belonged to my calling, — yes, he, the 
son of the old image-carver, he whom we ourselves have seen, with his silvery 
locks and his broad shoulders, whose name is known in all lands; — yes, he was 
a sculptor, while I am only a carver. Holger Danske can appear in marble, so that 
people in all countries of the world may hear of the strength of Denmark. Now 
let us drink the health of Bertel.” 


But the little boy in bed saw plainly the old castle of Kronenburg, and the 
Sound of Elsinore, and Holger Danske, far down in the cellar, with his beard 
rooted to the table, and dreaming of everything that was passing above him. 

And Holger Danske did dream of the little humble room in which the image- 
carver sat; he heard all that had been said, and he nodded in his dream, saying, 
“Ah, yes, remember me, you Danish people, keep me in your memory, I will 
come to you in the hour of need.” 

The bright morning light shone over Kronenburg, and the wind brought the 
sound of the hunting-horn across from the neighboring shores. The ships sailed 
by and saluted the castle with the boom of the cannon, and Kronenburg returned 
the salute, “Boom, boom.” But the roaring cannons did not awake Holger 
Danske, for they meant only “Good morning,” and “Thank you.” They must fire 
in another fashion before he awakes; but wake he will, for there is energy yet in 
Holger Danske. 


The Bell, 1845 


People said “The Evening Bell is sounding, the sun is setting.” For a strange 
wondrous tone was heard in the narrow streets of a large town. It was like the 
sound of a church-bell: but it was only heard for a moment, for the rolling of the 
carriages and the voices of the multitude made too great a noise. 

Those persons who were walking outside the town, where the houses were 
farther apart, with gardens or little fields between them, could see the evening 
sky still better, and heard the sound of the bell much more distinctly. It was as if 
the tones came from a church in the still forest; people looked thitherward, and 
felt their minds attuned most solemnly. 

A long time passed, and people said to each other— “I wonder if there is a 
church out in the wood? The bell has a tone that is wondrous sweet; let us stroll 
thither, and examine the matter nearer.” And the rich people drove out, and the 
poor walked, but the way seemed strangely long to them; and when they came to 
a clump of willows which grew on the skirts of the forest, they sat down, and 
looked up at the long branches, and fancied they were now in the depth of the 
green wood. The confectioner of the town came out, and set up his booth there; 
and soon after came another confectioner, who hung a bell over his stand, as a 
sign or ornament, but it had no clapper, and it was tarred over to preserve it from 
the rain. When all the people returned home, they said it had been very romantic, 
and that it was quite a different sort of thing to a pic-nic or tea-party. There were 
three persons who asserted they had penetrated to the end of the forest, and that 
they had always heard the wonderful sounds of the bell, but it had seemed to 
them as if it had come from the town. One wrote a whole poem about it, and said 
the bell sounded like the voice of a mother to a good dear child, and that no 
melody was sweeter than the tones of the bell. The king of the country was also 
observant of it, and vowed that he who could discover whence the sounds 
proceeded, should have the title of “Universal Bell-ringer,” even if it were not 
really a bell. 

Many persons now went to the wood, for the sake of getting the place, but 
one only returned with a sort of explanation; for nobody went far enough, that 
one not further than the others. However, he said that the sound proceeded from 
a very large owl, in a hollow tree; a sort of learned owl, that continually knocked 
its head against the branches. But whether the sound came from his head or from 
the hollow tree, that no one could say with certainty. So now he got the place of 


“Universal Bell-ringer,” and wrote yearly a short treatise “On the Owl”; but 
everybody was just as wise as before. 

It was the day of confirmation. The clergyman had spoken so touchingly, the 
children who were confirmed had been greatly moved; it was an eventful day for 
them; from children they become all at once grown-up-persons; it was as if their 
infant souls were now to fly all at once into persons with more understanding. 
The sun was shining gloriously; the children that had been confirmed went out 
of the town; and from the wood was borne towards them the sounds of the 
unknown bell with wonderful distinctness. They all immediately felt a wish to 
go thither; all except three. One of them had to go home to try on a ball-dress; 
for it was just the dress and the ball which had caused her to be confirmed this 
time, for otherwise she would not have come; the other was a poor boy, who had 
borrowed his coat and boots to be confirmed in from the innkeeper’s son, and he 
was to give them back by a certain hour; the third said that he never went to a 
strange place if his parents were not with him — that he had always been a good 
boy hitherto, and would still be so now that he was confirmed, and that one 
ought not to laugh at him for it: the others, however, did make fun of him, after 
all. 

There were three, therefore, that did not go; the others hastened on. The sun 
shone, the birds sang, and the children sang too, and each held the other by the 
hand; for as yet they had none of them any high office, and were all of equal 
rank in the eye of God. 

But two of the youngest soon grew tired, and both returned to town; two little 
girls sat down, and twined garlands, so they did not go either; and when the 
others reached the willow-tree, where the confectioner was, they said, “Now we 
are there! In reality the bell does not exist; it is only a fancy that people have 
taken into their heads!” 

At the same moment the bell sounded deep in the wood, so clear and 
solemnly that five or six determined to penetrate somewhat further. It was so 
thick, and the foliage so dense, that it was quite fatiguing to proceed. Woodroof 
and anemonies grew almost too high; blooming convolvuluses and blackberry- 
bushes hung in long garlands from tree to tree, where the nightingale sang and 
the sunbeams were playing: it was very beautiful, but it was no place for girls to 
go; their clothes would get so torn. Large blocks of stone lay there, overgrown 
with moss of every color; the fresh spring bubbled forth, and made a strange 
gurgling sound. 

“That surely cannot be the bell,” said one of the children, lying down and 
listening. “This must be looked to.” So he remained, and let the others go on 
without him. 


They afterwards came to a little house, made of branches and the bark of 
trees; a large wild apple-tree bent over it, as if it would shower down all its 
blessings on the roof, where roses were blooming. The long stems twined round 
the gable, on which there hung a small bell. 

Was it that which people had heard? Yes, everybody was unanimous on the 
subject, except one, who said that the bell was too small and too fine to be heard 
at so great a distance, and besides it was very different tones to those that could 
move a human heart in such a manner. It was a king’s son who spoke; whereon 
the others said, “Such people always want to be wiser than everybody else.” 

They now let him go on alone; and as he went, his breast was filled more and 
more with the forest solitude; but he still heard the little bell with which the 
others were so satisfied, and now and then, when the wind blew, he could also 
hear the people singing who were sitting at tea where the confectioner had his 
tent; but the deep sound of the bell rose louder; it was almost as if an organ were 
accompanying it, and the tones came from the left hand, the side where the heart 
is placed. A rustling was heard in the bushes, and a little boy stood before the 
King’s Son, a boy in wooden shoes, and with so short a jacket that one could see 
what long wrists he had. Both knew each other: the boy was that one among the 
children who could not come because he had to go home and return his jacket 
and boots to the innkeeper’s son. This he had done, and was now going on in 
wooden shoes and in his humble dress, for the bell sounded with so deep a tone, 
and with such strange power, that proceed he must. 

“Why, then, we can go together,” said the King’s Son. But the poor child that 
had been confirmed was quite ashamed; he looked at his wooden shoes, pulled at 
the short sleeves of his jacket, and said that he was afraid he could not walk so 
fast; besides, he thought that the bell must be looked for to the right; for that was 
the place where all sorts of beautiful things were to be found. 

“But there we shall not meet,” said the King’s Son, nodding at the same time 
to the poor boy, who went into the darkest, thickest part of the wood, where 
thorns tore his humble dress, and scratched his face and hands and feet till they 
bled. The King’s Son got some scratches too; but the sun shone on his path, and 
it is him that we will follow, for he was an excellent and resolute youth. 

“T must and will find the bell,” said he, “even if I am obliged to go to the end 
of the world.” 

The ugly apes sat upon the trees, and grinned. “Shall we thrash him?” said 
they. “Shall we thrash him? He is the son of a king!” 

But on he went, without being disheartened, deeper and deeper into the wood, 
where the most wonderful flowers were growing. There stood white lilies with 
blood-red stamina, skyblue tulips, which shone as they waved in the winds, and 


apple-trees, the apples of which looked exactly like large soapbubbles: so only 
think how the trees must have sparkled in the sunshine! Around the nicest green 
meads, where the deer were playing in the grass, grew magnificent oaks and 
beeches; and if the bark of one of the trees was cracked, there grass and long 
creeping plants grew in the crevices. And there were large calm lakes there too, 
in which white swans were swimming, and beat the air with their wings. The 
King’s Son often stood still and listened. He thought the bell sounded from the 
depths of these still lakes; but then he remarked again that the tone proceeded 
not from there, but farther off, from out the depths of the forest. 

The sun now set: the atmosphere glowed like fire. It was still in the woods, so 
very still; and he fell on his knees, sung his evening hymn, and said: “I cannot 
find what I seek; the sun is going down, and night is coming — the dark, dark 
night. Yet perhaps I may be able once more to see the round red sun before he 
entirely disappears. I will climb up yonder rock.” 

And he seized hold of the creeping-plants, and the roots of trees — climbed 
up the moist stones where the water-snakes were writhing and the toads were 
croaking — and he gained the summit before the sun had quite gone down. How 
magnificent was the sight from this height! The sea — the great, the glorious 
sea, that dashed its long waves against the coast — was stretched out before him. 
And yonder, where sea and sky meet, stood the sun, like a large shining altar, all 
melted together in the most glowing colors. And the wood and the sea sang a 
song of rejoicing, and his heart sang with the rest: all nature was a vast holy 
church, in which the trees and the buoyant clouds were the pillars, flowers and 
grass the velvet carpeting, and heaven itself the large cupola. The red colors 
above faded away as the sun vanished, but a million stars were lighted, a million 
lamps shone; and the King’s Son spread out his arms towards heaven, and wood, 
and sea; when at the same moment, coming by a path to the right, appeared, in 
his wooden shoes and jacket, the poor boy who had been confirmed with him. 
He had followed his own path, and had reached the spot just as soon as the son 
of the king had done. They ran towards each other, and stood together hand in 
hand in the vast church of nature and of poetry, while over them sounded the 
invisible holy bell: blessed spirits floated around them, and lifted up their voices 
in a rejoicing hallelujah! 


Grandmother, 1845 


Grandmother is very old, her face is wrinkled, and her hair is quite white; but her 
eyes are like two stars, and they have a mild, gentle expression in them when 
they look at you, which does you good. She wears a dress of heavy, rich silk, 
with large flowers worked on it; and it rustles when she moves. And then she can 
tell the most wonderful stories. Grandmother knows a great deal, for she was 
alive before father and mother — that’s quite certain. She has a hymn-book with 
large silver clasps, in which she often reads; and in the book, between the leaves, 
lies a rose, quite flat and dry; it is not so pretty as the roses which are standing in 
the glass, and yet she smiles at it most pleasantly, and tears even come into her 
eyes. “I wonder why grandmother looks at the withered flower in the old book 
that way? Do you know?” Why, when grandmother’s tears fall upon the rose, 
and she is looking at it, the rose revives, and fills the room with its fragrance; the 
walls vanish as in a mist, and all around her is the glorious green wood, where in 
summer the sunlight streams through thick foliage; and grandmother, why she is 
young again, a charming maiden, fresh as a rose, with round, rosy cheeks, fair, 
bright ringlets, and a figure pretty and graceful; but the eyes, those mild, saintly 
eyes, are the same, — they have been left to grandmother. At her side sits a 
young man, tall and strong; he gives her a rose and she smiles. Grandmother 
cannot smile like that now. Yes, she is smiling at the memory of that day, and 
many thoughts and recollections of the past; but the handsome young man is 
gone, and the rose has withered in the old book, and grandmother is sitting there, 
again an old woman, looking down upon the withered rose in the book. 

Grandmother is dead now. She had been sitting in her arm-chair, telling us a 
long, beautiful tale; and when it was finished, she said she was tired, and leaned 
her head back to sleep awhile. We could hear her gentle breathing as she slept; 
gradually it became quieter and calmer, and on her countenance beamed 
happiness and peace. It was as if lighted up with a ray of sunshine. She smiled 
once more, and then people said she was dead. She was laid in a black coffin, 
looking mild and beautiful in the white folds of the shrouded linen, though her 
eyes were closed; but every wrinkle had vanished, her hair looked white and 
silvery, and around her mouth lingered a sweet smile. We did not feel at all 
afraid to look at the corpse of her who had been such a dear, good grandmother. 
The hymn-book, in which the rose still lay, was placed under her head, for so she 
had wished it; and then they buried grandmother. 


On the grave, close by the churchyard wall, they planted a rose-tree; it was 
soon full of roses, and the nightingale sat among the flowers, and sang over the 
grave. From the organ in the church sounded the music and the words of the 
beautiful psalms, which were written in the old book under the head of the dead 
one. 

The moon shone down upon the grave, but the dead was not there; every child 
could go safely, even at night, and pluck a rose from the tree by the churchyard 
wall. The dead know more than we do who are living. They know what a terror 
would come upon us if such a strange thing were to happen, as the appearance of 
a dead person among us. They are better off than we are; the dead return no 
more. The earth has been heaped on the coffin, and it is earth only that lies 
within it. The leaves of the hymn-book are dust; and the rose, with all its 
recollections, has crumbled to dust also. But over the grave fresh roses bloom, 
the nightingale sings, and the organ sounds and there still lives a remembrance 
of old grandmother, with the loving, gentle eyes that always looked young. Eyes 
can never die. Ours will once again behold dear grandmother, young and 
beautiful as when, for the first time, she kissed the fresh, red rose, that is now 
dust in the grave. 


The Darning-Needle, 1846 


There was once upon a time a darning needle, that imagined itself so fine, that at 
last it fancied it was a sewing-needle. 

“Now, pay attention, and hold me firmly!” said the darning-needle to the 
fingers that were taking it out. “Do not let me fall! If I fall on the ground, I shall 
certainly never be found again, so fine am I.” 

“Pretty well as to that,” answered the fingers; and so saying, they took hold of 
it by the body. 

“Look, I come with a train!” said the darning-needle, drawing a long thread 
after it, but there was no knot to the thread. 

The fingers directed the needle against an old pair of shoes belonging to the 
cook. The upper-leather was torn, and it was now to be sewed together. 

“That is vulgar work,” said the needle; “I can never get through it. I shall 
break! I shall break!” And it really did break. “Did I not say so?” said the needle; 
“T am too delicate.” 

“Now it’s good for nothing,” said the fingers, but they were obliged to hold it 
still; the cook dropped sealing-wax upon it, and pinned her neckerchief together 
with it. 

“Well, now I am a breast-pin,” said the darning-needle. “I was sure I should 
be raised to honor: if one is something, one is sure to get on!” and at the same 
time it laughed inwardly; for one can never see when a darning-needle laughs. 
So there it sat now as proudly as in a state-carriage, and looked around on every 
side. 

“May I take the liberty to inquire if you are of gold?” asked the needle of a 
pin that was its neighbor. “You have a splendid exterior, and a head of your own, 
but it is small, however. You must do what you can to grow, for it is not every 
one that is bedropped with sealing-wax!” And then the darning-needle drew 
itself up so high that it fell out of the kerchief, and tumbled right into the sink, 
which the cook was at that moment rinsing out. 

“Now we are going on our travels,” said the needle. “If only I do not get 
lost!” But it really did get lost. 

“T am too delicate for this world!” said the needle, as it lay in the sink, “but I 
know who I am, and that is always a consolation;” and the darning-needle 
maintained its proud demeanor, and lost none of its good-humor. 

And all sorts of things swam over it — shavings, straws, and scraps of old 
newspapers. 


“Only look how they sail by,” said the needle. “They do not know what is 
hidden below them! I stick fast here: here I sit. Look! there goes a shaving: it 
thinks of nothing in the world but of itself — but of a shaving! There drifts a 
straw; and how it tacks about, how it turns round! Think of something else 
besides yourself, or else perhaps you’ll run against a stone! There swims a bit of 
a newspaper. What’s written there is long ago forgotten, and yet out it spreads 
itself, as if it were mighty important! I sit here patient and still: I know who I 
am, and that I shall remain after all!” 

One day there lay something close beside the needle. It glittered so 
splendidly, that the needle thought it must be a diamond: but it was only a bit of 
a broken bottle, and because it glittered the darning-needle addressed it, and 
introduced itself to the other as a breast-pin. 

“You are, no doubt, a diamond?” 

“Yes, something of that sort.” And so each thought the other something very 
precious, and they talked together of the world, and of how haughty it is. 

“T was with a certain miss, in a little box,” said the darning-needle, “and this 
miss was cook; and on each hand she had five fingers. In my whole life I have 
never seen anything so conceited as these fingers! And yet they were only there 
to take me out of the box and to put me back into it again!” 

“Were they, then, of noble birth?” asked the broken bottle. 

“Noble!” said the darning-needle; “no, but high-minded! There were five 
brothers, all descendants of the ‘Finger’ family. They always kept together, 
although they were of different lengths. The outermost one, little Thumb, was 
short and stout; he went at the side, a little in front of the ranks: he had, too, but 
one joint in his back, so that he could only make one bow; but he said, if a man 
were to cut him off, such a one were no longer fit for military service. Sweet- 
tooth, the second finger, pryed into what was sweet, as well as into what was 
sour, pointed to the sun and moon, and he it was that gave stress when they 
wrote. Longman, the third brother, looked at the others contemptuously over his 
shoulder. Goldrim, the fourth, wore a golden girdle round his body! and the little 
Peter Playallday did nothing at all, of which he was very proud. ’T was boasting, 
and boasting, and nothing but boasting, and so away I went.” 

“And now we sit here and glitter,” said the broken glass bottle. 

At the same moment more water came along the gutter; it streamed over the 
sides and carried the bit of bottle away with it. 

“Well, that’s an advancement,” said the darning-needle. “I remain where I 
am: I am too fine; but that is just my pride, and as such is to be respected.” And 
there it sat so proudly, and had many grand thoughts. 


“T should almost think that I was born of a sunbeam, so fine am I! It seems to 
me, too, as if the sunbeams were always seeking me beneath the surface of the 
water. Ah! I am so fine, that my mother is unable to find me! Had I my old eye 
that broke, I verily think I could weep; but I would not — weep! no, it’s not 
genteel to weep!” 

One day two boys came rummaging about in the sink, where they found old 
nails, farthings, and such sort of things. It was dirty work; however, they took 
pleasure in it. 

“Oh!” cried one who had pricked himself with the needle, “there’s a fellow 
for you.” 

“T am no fellow, I am a lady!” said the darning-needle; but no one heard it. 
The sealing-wax had worn off, and it had become quite black; but black makes 
one look more slender, and the needle fancied it looked more delicate than ever. 

“Here comes an egg-shell sailing along!” said the boys; and then they stuck 
the needle upright in the egg-shell. 

“The walls white and myself black,” said the needle. “That is becoming! 
People can see me now! If only I do not get seasick, for then I shall snap.” 

But it was not sea-sick, and did not snap. 

“Tt is good for sea-sickness to have a stomach of steel, and not to forget that 
one is something more than a human being! Now my sea-sickness is over. The 
finer one is, the more one can endure!” 

“Crack!” said the egg-shell: a wheel went over it. 

“Good heavens! how heavy that presses!” said the needle. “Now I shall be 
sea-sick! I snap!” But it did not snap, although a wheel went over it. It lay there 
at full length, and there it may lie still. 


The Little Match-Seller, 1846 


It was terribly cold and nearly dark on the last evening of the old year, and the 
snow was falling fast. In the cold and the darkness, a poor little girl, with bare 
head and naked feet, roamed through the streets. It is true she had on a pair of 
slippers when she left home, but they were not of much use. They were very 
large, so large, indeed, that they had belonged to her mother, and the poor little 
creature had lost them in running across the street to avoid two carriages that 
were rolling along at a terrible rate. One of the slippers she could not find, and a 
boy seized upon the other and ran away with it, saying that he could use it as a 
cradle, when he had children of his own. So the little girl went on with her little 
naked feet, which were quite red and blue with the cold. In an old apron she 
carried a number of matches, and had a bundle of them in her hands. No one had 
bought anything of her the whole day, nor had any one given here even a penny. 
Shivering with cold and hunger, she crept along; poor little child, she looked the 
picture of misery. The snowflakes fell on her long, fair hair, which hung in curls 
on her shoulders, but she regarded them not. 

Lights were shining from every window, and there was a savory smell of 
roast goose, for it was New-year’s eve — yes, she remembered that. In a corner, 
between two houses, one of which projected beyond the other, she sank down 
and huddled herself together. She had drawn her little feet under her, but she 
could not keep off the cold; and she dared not go home, for she had sold no 
matches, and could not take home even a penny of money. Her father would 
certainly beat her; besides, it was almost as cold at home as here, for they had 
only the roof to cover them, through which the wind howled, although the 
largest holes had been stopped up with straw and rags. Her little hands were 
almost frozen with the cold. Ah! perhaps a burning match might be some good, 
if she could draw it from the bundle and strike it against the wall, just to warm 
her fingers. She drew one out-”scratch!” how it sputtered as it burnt! It gave a 
warm, bright light, like a little candle, as she held her hand over it. It was really a 
wonderful light. It seemed to the little girl that she was sitting by a large iron 
stove, with polished brass feet and a brass ornament. How the fire burned! and 
seemed so beautifully warm that the child stretched out her feet as if to warm 
them, when, lo! the flame of the match went out, the stove vanished, and she had 
only the remains of the half-burnt match in her hand. 

She rubbed another match on the wall. It burst into a flame, and where its 
light fell upon the wall it became as transparent as a veil, and she could see into 


the room. The table was covered with a snowy white table-cloth, on which stood 
a splendid dinner service, and a steaming roast goose, stuffed with apples and 
dried plums. And what was still more wonderful, the goose jumped down from 
the dish and waddled across the floor, with a knife and fork in its breast, to the 
little girl. Then the match went out, and there remained nothing but the thick, 
damp, cold wall before her. 

She lighted another match, and then she found herself sitting under a beautiful 
Christmas-tree. It was larger and more beautifully decorated than the one which 
she had seen through the glass door at the rich merchant’s. Thousands of tapers 
were burning upon the green branches, and colored pictures, like those she had 
seen in the show-windows, looked down upon it all. The little one stretched out 
her hand towards them, and the match went out. 

The Christmas lights rose higher and higher, till they looked to her like the 
stars in the sky. Then she saw a star fall, leaving behind it a bright streak of fire. 
“Some one is dying,” thought the little girl, for her old grandmother, the only 
one who had ever loved her, and who was now dead, had told her that when a 
star falls, a soul was going up to God. 

She again rubbed a match on the wall, and the light shone round her; in the 
brightness stood her old grandmother, clear and shining, yet mild and loving in 
her appearance. “Grandmother,” cried the little one, “O take me with you; I 
know you will go away when the match burns out; you will vanish like the warm 
stove, the roast goose, and the large, glorious Christmas-tree.” And she made 
haste to light the whole bundle of matches, for she wished to keep her 
grandmother there. And the matches glowed with a light that was brighter than 
the noon-day, and her grandmother had never appeared so large or so beautiful. 
She took the little girl in her arms, and they both flew upwards in brightness and 
joy far above the earth, where there was neither cold nor hunger nor pain, for 
they were with God. 


In the dawn of morning there lay the poor little one, with pale cheeks and 
smiling mouth, leaning against the wall; she had been frozen to death on the last 
evening of the year; and the New-year’s sun rose and shone upon a little corpse! 
The child still sat, in the stiffness of death, holding the matches in her hand, one 
bundle of which was burnt. “She tried to warm herself,” said some. No one 
imagined what beautiful things she had seen, nor into what glory she had entered 
with her grandmother, on New-year’s day. 


The Sunbeam and the Captive, 1847 


It is autumn. We stand on the ramparts, and look out over the sea. We look at the 
numerous ships, and at the Swedish coast on the opposite side of the sound, 
rising far above the surface of the waters which mirror the glow of the evening 
sky. Behind us the wood is sharply defined; mighty trees surround us, and the 
yellow leaves flutter down from the branches. Below, at the foot of the wall, 
stands a gloomy looking building enclosed in palisades. The space between is 
dark and narrow, but still more dismal must it be behind the iron gratings in the 
wall which cover the narrow loopholes or windows, for in these dungeons the 
most depraved of the criminals are confined. A ray of the setting sun shoots into 
the bare cells of one of the captives, for God’s sun shines upon the evil and the 
good. The hardened criminal casts an impatient look at the bright ray. Then a 
little bird flies towards the grating, for birds twitter to the just as well as to the 
unjust. He only cries, “Tweet, tweet,” and then perches himself near the grating, 
flutters his wings, pecks a feather from one of them, puffs himself out, and sets 
his feathers on end round his breast and throat. The bad, chained man looks at 
him, and a more gentle expression comes into his hard face. In his breast there 
rises a thought which he himself cannot rightly analyze, but the thought has 
some connection with the sunbeam, with the bird, and with the scent of violets, 
which grow luxuriantly in spring at the foot of the wall. Then there comes the 
sound of the hunter’s horn, merry and full. The little bird starts, and flies away, 
the sunbeam gradually vanishes, and again there is darkness in the room and in 
the heart of that bad man. Still the sun has shone into that heart, and the 
twittering of the bird has touched it. 

Sound on, ye glorious strains of the hunter’s horn; continue your stirring 
tones, for the evening is mild, and the surface of the sea, heaving slowly and 
calmly, is smooth as a mirror. 


By the Almshouse Window, 1847 


Near the grass-covered rampart which encircles Copenhagen lies a great red 
house. Balsams and other flowers greet us from the long rows of windows in the 
house, whose interior is sufficiently poverty-stricken; and poor and old are the 
people who inhabit it. The building is the Warton Almshouse. 

Look! at the window there leans an old maid. She plucks the withered leaf 
from the balsam, and looks at the grass-covered rampart, on which many 
children are playing. What is the old maid thinking of? A whole life drama is 
unfolding itself before her inward gaze. 

“The poor little children, how happy they are — how merrily they play and 
romp together! What red cheeks and what angels’ eyes! but they have no shoes 
nor stockings. They dance on the green rampart, just on the place where, 
according to the old story, the ground always sank in, and where a sportive, 
frolicsome child had been lured by means of flowers, toys and sweetmeats into 
an open grave ready dug for it, and which was afterwards closed over the child; 
and from that moment, the old story says, the ground gave way no longer, the 
mound remained firm and fast, and was quickly covered with the green turf. The 
little people who now play on that spot know nothing of the old tale, else would 
they fancy they heard a child crying deep below the earth, and the dewdrops on 
each blade of grass would be to them tears of woe. Nor do they know anything 
of the Danish King who here, in the face of the coming foe, took an oath before 
all his trembling courtiers that he would hold out with the citizens of his capital, 
and die here in his nest; they know nothing of the men who have fought here, or 
of the women who from here have drenched with boiling water the enemy, clad 
in white, and ‘biding in the snow to surprise the city. 

“No! the poor little ones are playing with light, childish spirits. Play on, play 
on, thou little maiden! Soon the years will come — yes, those glorious years. 
The priestly hands have been laid on the candidates for confirmation; hand in 
hand they walk on the green rampart. Thou hast a white frock on; it has cost thy 
mother much labor, and yet it is only cut down for thee out of an old larger 
dress! You will also wear a red shawl; and what if it hang too far down? People 
will only see how large, how very large it is. You are thinking of your dress, and 
of the Giver of all good — so glorious is it to wander on the green rampart! 

“And the years roll by; they have no lack of dark days, but you have your 
cheerful young spirit, and you have gained a friend — you know not how. You 
met, oh, how often! You walk together on the rampart in the fresh spring, on the 


high days and holidays, when all the world come out to walk upon the ramparts, 
and all the bells of the church steeples seem to be singing a song of praise for the 
coming spring. 

“Scarcely have the violets come forth, but there on the rampart, just opposite 
the beautiful Castle of Rosenberg, there is a tree bright with the first green buds. 
Every year this tree sends forth fresh green shoots. Alas! It is not so with the 
human heart! Dark mists, more in number than those that cover the northern 
skies, cloud the human heart. Poor child! thy friend’s bridal chamber is a black 
coffin, and thou becomest an old maid. From the almshouse window, behind the 
balsams, thou shalt look on the merry children at play, and shalt see thine own 
history renewed.” 

And that is the life drama that passes before the old maid while she looks out 
upon the rampart, the green, sunny rampart, where the children, with their red 
cheeks and bare shoeless feet, are rejoicing merrily, like the other free little 
birds. 


The Old Street Lamp, 1847 


Did you ever hear the story of the old street lamp? It is not remarkably 
interesting, but for once in a way you may as well listen to it. It was a most 
respectable old lamp, which had seen many, many years of service, and now was 
to retire with a pension. It was this evening at its post for the last time, giving 
light to the street. His feelings were something like those of an old dancer at the 
theatre, who is dancing for the last time, and knows that on the morrow she will 
be in her garret, alone and forgotten. The lamp had very great anxiety about the 
next day, for he knew that he had to appear for the first time at the town hall, to 
be inspected by the mayor and the council, who were to decide if he were fit for 
further service or not; — whether the lamp was good enough to be used to light 
the inhabitants of one of the suburbs, or in the country, at some factory; and if 
not, it would be sent at once to an iron foundry, to be melted down. In this latter 
case it might be turned into anything, and he wondered very much whether he 
would then be able to remember that he had once been a street lamp, and it 
troubled him exceedingly. Whatever might happen, one thing seemed certain, 
that he would be separated from the watchman and his wife, whose family he 
looked upon as his own. The lamp had first been hung up on that very evening 
that the watchman, then a robust young man, had entered upon the duties of his 
office. Ah, well, it was a very long time since one became a lamp and the other a 
watchman. His wife had a little pride in those days; she seldom condescended to 
glance at the lamp, excepting when she passed by in the evening, never in the 
daytime. But in later years, when all these, — the watchman, the wife, and the 
lamp — had grown old, she had attended to it, cleaned it, and supplied it with 
oil. The old people were thoroughly honest, they had never cheated the lamp of a 
single drop of the oil provided for it. 

This was the lamp’s last night in the street, and to-morrow he must go to the 
town-hall, — two very dark things to think of. No wonder he did not burn 
brightly. Many other thoughts also passed through his mind. How many persons 
he had lighted on their way, and how much he had seen; as much, very likely, as 
the mayor and corporation themselves! None of these thoughts were uttered 
aloud, however; for he was a good, honorable old lamp, who would not willingly 
do harm to any one, especially to those in authority. As many things were 
recalled to his mind, the light would flash up with sudden brightness; he had, at 
such moments, a conviction that he would be remembered. “There was a 
handsome young man once,” thought he; “it is certainly a long while ago, but I 


remember he had a little note, written on pink paper with a gold edge; the 
writing was elegant, evidently a lady’s hand: twice he read it through, and kissed 
it, and then looked up at me, with eyes that said quite plainly, ‘I am the happiest 
of men!’ Only he and I know what was written on this his first letter from his 
lady-love. Ah, yes, and there was another pair of eyes that I remember, — it is 
really wonderful how the thoughts jump from one thing to another! A funeral 
passed through the street; a young and beautiful woman lay on a bier, decked 
with garlands of flowers, and attended by torches, which quite overpowered my 
light. All along the street stood the people from the houses, in crowds, ready to 
join the procession. But when the torches had passed from before me, and I 
could look round, I saw one person alone, standing, leaning against my post, and 
weeping. Never shall I forget the sorrowful eyes that looked up at me.” These 
and similar reflections occupied the old street lamp, on this the last time that his 
light would shine. The sentry, when he is relieved from his post, knows at least 
who will succeed him, and may whisper a few words to him, but the lamp did 
not know his successor, or he could have given him a few hints respecting rain, 
or mist, and could have informed him how far the moon’s rays would rest on the 
pavement, and from which side the wind generally blew, and so on. 

On the bridge over the canal stood three persons, who wished to recommend 
themselves to the lamp, for they thought he could give the office to whomsoever 
he chose. The first was a herring’s head, which could emit light in the darkness. 
He remarked that it would be a great saving of oil if they placed him on the 
lamp-post. Number two was a piece of rotten wood, which also shines in the 
dark. He considered himself descended from an old stem, once the pride of the 
forest. The third was a glow-worm, and how he found his way there the lamp 
could not imagine, yet there he was, and could really give light as well as the 
others. But the rotten wood and the herring’s head declared most solemnly, by 
all they held sacred, that the glow-worm only gave light at certain times, and 
must not be allowed to compete with themselves. The old lamp assured them 
that not one of them could give sufficient light to fill the position of a street 
lamp; but they would believe nothing he said. And when they discovered that he 
had not the power of naming his successor, they said they were very glad to hear 
it, for the lamp was too old and worn-out to make a proper choice. 

At this moment the wind came rushing round the corner of the street, and 
through the air-holes of the old lamp. “What is this I hear?” said he; “that you 
are going away to-morrow? Is this evening the last time we shall meet? Then I 
must present you with a farewell gift. I will blow into your brain, so that in 
future you shall not only be able to remember all that you have seen or heard in 


the past, but your light within shall be so bright, that you shall be able to 
understand all that is said or done in your presence.” 

“Oh, that is really a very, very great gift,” said the old lamp; “I thank you 
most heartily. I only hope I shall not be melted down.” 

“That is not likely to happen yet,” said the wind; “and I will also blow a 
memory into you, so that should you receive other similar presents your old age 
will pass very pleasantly.” 

“That is if I am not melted down,” said the lamp. “But should I in that case 
still retain my memory?” 

“Do be reasonable, old lamp,” said the wind, puffing away. 

At this moment the moon burst forth from the clouds. “What will you give the 
old lamp?” asked the wind. 

“T can give nothing,” she replied; “I am on the wane, and no lamps have ever 
given me light while I have frequently shone upon them.” And with these words 
the moon hid herself again behind the clouds, that she might be saved from 
further importunities. Just then a drop fell upon the lamp, from the roof of the 
house, but the drop explained that he was a gift from those gray clouds, and 
perhaps the best of all gifts. “I shall penetrate you so thoroughly,” he said, “that 
you will have the power of becoming rusty, and, if you wish it, to crumble into 
dust in one night.” 

But this seemed to the lamp a very shabby present, and the wind thought so 
too. “Does no one give any more? Will no one give any more?” shouted the 
breath of the wind, as loud as it could. Then a bright falling star came down, 
leaving a broad, luminous streak behind it. 

“What was that?” cried the herring’s head. “Did not a star fall? I really 
believe it went into the lamp. Certainly, when such high-born personages try for 
the office, we may as well say ‘Good-night,’ and go home.” 

And so they did, all three, while the old lamp threw a wonderfully strong light 
all around him. 

“This is a glorious gift,” said he; “the bright stars have always been a joy to 
me, and have always shone more brilliantly than I ever could shine, though I 
have tried with my whole might; and now they have noticed me, a poor old 
lamp, and have sent me a gift that will enable me to see clearly everything that I 
remember, as if it still stood before me, and to be seen by all those who love me. 
And herein lies the truest pleasure, for joy which we cannot share with others is 
only half enjoyed.” 

“That sentiment does you honor,” said the wind; “but for this purpose wax 
lights will be necessary. If these are not lighted in you, your particular faculties 
will not benefit others in the least. The stars have not thought of this; they 


suppose that you and every other light must be a wax taper: but I must go down 
now.” So he laid himself to rest. 

“Wax tapers, indeed!” said the lamp, “I have never yet had these, nor is it 
likely I ever shall. If I could only be sure of not being melted down!” 

The next day. Well, perhaps we had better pass over the next day. The 
evening had come, and the lamp was resting in a grandfather’s chair, and guess 
where! Why, at the old watchman’s house. He had begged, as a favor, that the 
mayor and corporation would allow him to keep the street lamp, in consideration 
of his long and faithful service, as he had himself hung it up and lit it on the day 
he first commenced his duties, four-and-twenty years ago. He looked upon it 
almost as his own child; he had no children, so the lamp was given to him. There 
it lay in the great arm-chair near to the warm stove. It seemed almost as if it had 
grown larger, for it appeared quite to fill the chair. The old people sat at their 
supper, casting friendly glances at the old lamp, whom they would willingly 
have admitted to a place at the table. It is quite true that they dwelt in a cellar, 
two yards deep in the earth, and they had to cross a stone passage to get to their 
room, but within it was warm and comfortable and strips of list had been nailed 
round the door. The bed and the little window had curtains, and everything 
looked clean and neat. On the window seat stood two curious flower-pots which 
a Sailor, named Christian, had brought over from the East or West Indies. They 
were of clay, and in the form of two elephants, with open backs; they were 
hollow and filled with earth, and through the open space flowers bloomed. In 
one grew some very fine chives or leeks; this was the kitchen garden. The other 
elephant, which contained a beautiful geranium, they called their flower garden. 
On the wall hung a large colored print, representing the congress of Vienna, and 
all the kings and emperors at once. A clock, with heavy weights, hung on the 
wall and went “tick, tick,” steadily enough; yet it was always rather too fast, 
which, however, the old people said was better than being too slow. They were 
now eating their supper, while the old street lamp, as we have heard, lay in the 
grandfather’s arm-chair near the stove. It seemed to the lamp as if the whole 
world had turned round; but after a while the old watchman looked at the lamp, 
and spoke of what they had both gone through together, — in rain and in fog; 
during the short bright nights of summer, or in the long winter nights, through 
the drifting snow-storms, when he longed to be at home in the cellar. Then the 
lamp felt it was all right again. He saw everything that had happened quite 
clearly, as if it were passing before him. Surely the wind had given him an 
excellent gift. The old people were very active and industrious, they were never 
idle for even a single hour. On Sunday afternoons they would bring out some 
books, generally a book of travels which they were very fond of. The old man 


would read aloud about Africa, with its great forests and the wild elephants, 
while his wife would listen attentively, stealing a glance now and then at the clay 
elephants, which served as flower-pots. 

“T can almost imagine I am seeing it all,” she said; and then how the lamp 
wished for a wax taper to be lighted in him, for then the old woman would have 
seen the smallest detail as clearly as he did himself. The lofty trees, with their 
thickly entwined branches, the naked negroes on horseback, and whole herds of 
elephants treading down bamboo thickets with their broad, heavy feet. 

“What is the use of all my capabilities,” sighed the old lamp, “when I cannot 
obtain any wax lights; they have only oil and tallow here, and these will not do.” 
One day a great heap of wax-candle ends found their way into the cellar. The 
larger pieces were burnt, and the smaller ones the old woman kept for waxing 
her thread. So there were now candles enough, but it never occurred to any one 
to put a little piece in the lamp. 

“Here I am now with my rare powers,” thought the lamp, “I have faculties 
within me, but I cannot share them; they do not know that I could cover these 
white walls with beautiful tapestry, or change them into noble forests, or, indeed, 
to anything else they might wish for.” The lamp, however, was always kept 
clean and shining in a corner where it attracted all eyes. Strangers looked upon it 
as lumber, but the old people did not care for that; they loved the lamp. One day 
— it was the watchman’s birthday — the old woman approached the lamp, 
smiling to herself, and said, “I will have an illumination to-day in honor of my 
old man.” And the lamp rattled in his metal frame, for he thought, “Now at last I 
shall have a light within me,” but after all no wax light was placed in the lamp, 
but oil as usual. The lamp burned through the whole evening, and began to 
perceive too clearly that the gift of the stars would remain a hidden treasure all 
his life. Then he had a dream; for, to one with his faculties, dreaming was no 
difficulty. It appeared to him that the old people were dead, and that he had been 
taken to the iron foundry to be melted down. It caused him quite as much anxiety 
as on the day when he had been called upon to appear before the mayor and the 
council at the town-hall. But though he had been endowed with the power of 
falling into decay from rust when he pleased, he did not make use of it. He was 
therefore put into the melting-furnace and changed into as elegant an iron 
candlestick as you could wish to see, one intended to hold a wax taper. The 
candlestick was in the form of an angel holding a nosegay, in the centre of which 
the wax taper was to be placed. It was to stand on a green writing table, in a very 
pleasant room; many books were scattered about, and splendid paintings hung on 
the walls. The owner of the room was a poet, and a man of intellect; everything 
he thought or wrote was pictured around him. Nature showed herself to him 


sometimes in the dark forests, at others in cheerful meadows where the storks 
were strutting about, or on the deck of a ship sailing across the foaming sea with 
the clear, blue sky above, or at night the glittering stars. “What powers I 
possess!” said the lamp, awaking from his dream; “I could almost wish to be 
melted down; but no, that must not be while the old people live. They love me 
for myself alone, they keep me bright, and supply me with oil. I am as well off 
as the picture of the congress, in which they take so much pleasure.” And from 
that time he felt at rest in himself, and not more so than such an honorable old 
lamp really deserved to be. 


The Neighbouring Families, 1847 


One would have thought that something important was going on in the duck- 
pond, but it was nothing after all. All the ducks lying quietly on the water or 
standing on their heads in it — for they could do that — at once swarm to the 
sides; the traces of their feet were seen in the wet earth, and their cackling was 
heard far and wide. The water, which a few moments before had been as clear 
and smooth as a mirror, became very troubled. Before, every tree, every 
neighbouring bush, the old farmhouse with the holes in the roof and the 
swallows’ nest, and especially the great rose-bush full of flowers, had been 
reflected in it. The rose-bush covered the wall and hung out over the water, in 
which everything was seen as if in a picture, except that it all stood on its head; 
but when the water was troubled everything got mixed up, and the picture was 
gone. Two feathers which the fluttering ducks had lost floated up and down; 
suddenly they took a rush as if the wind were coming, but as it did not come they 
had to lie still, and the water once more became quiet and smooth. The roses 
were again reflected; they were very beautiful, but they did not know it, for no 
one had told them. The sun shone among the delicate leaves; everything 
breathed forth the loveliest fragrance, and all felt as we do when we are filled 
with joy at the thought of our happiness. 

“How beautiful existence is!” said each rose. “The only thing that I wish for 
is to be able to kiss the sun, because it is so warm and bright. I should also like 
to kiss those roses down in the water, which are so much like us, and the pretty 
little birds down in the nest. There are some up above too; they put out their 
heads and pipe softly; they have no feathers like their father and mother. We 
have good neighbours, both below and above. How beautiful existence is!” 

The young ones above and below — those below were really only shadows in 
the water — were sparrows; their parents were sparrows too, and had taken 
possession of the empty swallows’ nest of last year, and now lived in it as if it 
were their own property. 

“Are those the duck’s children swimming here?” asked the young sparrows 
when they saw the feathers on the water. 

“If you must ask questions, ask sensible ones,” said their mother. “Don’t you 
see that they are feathers, such as I wear and you will wear too? But ours are 
finer. Still, I should like to have them up in the nest, for they keep one warm. I 
am very curious to know what the ducks were so startled about; not about us, 
certainly, although I did say ‘peep’ to you pretty loudly. The thick-headed roses 


ought to know why, but they know nothing at all; they only look at themselves 
and smell. I am heartily tired of such neighbours.” 

“Listen to the dear little birds up there,” said the roses; “they begin to want to 
sing too, but are not able to manage it yet. But it will soon come. What a 
pleasure that must be! It is fine to have such cheerful neighbours.” 

Suddenly two horses came galloping up to be watered. A peasant boy rode on 
one, and he had taken off all his clothes except his large broad black hat. The 
boy whistled like a bird, and rode into the pond where it was deepest, and as he 
passed the rose-bush he plucked a rose and stuck it in his hat. Now he looked 
dressed, and rode on. The other roses looked after their sister, and asked each 
other, “Where can she be going to?” But none of them knew. 

“T should like to go out into the world for once,” said one; “but here at home 
among our green leaves it is beautiful too. The whole day long the sun shines 
bright and warm, and in the night the sky shines more beautifully still; we can 
see that through all the little holes in it.” 

They meant the stars, but they knew no better. 

“We make it lively about the house,” said the sparrow-mother; “and people 
say that a swallows’ nest brings luck; so they are glad of us. But such neighbours 
as ours! A rose-bush on the wall like that causes damp. I daresay it will be taken 
away; then we shall, perhaps, have some corn growing here. The roses are good 
for nothing but to be looked at and to be smelt, or at most to be stuck in a hat. 
Every year, as I have been told by my mother, they fall off. The farmer’s wife 
preserves them and strews salt among them; then they get a French name which I 
neither can pronounce nor care to, and are put into the fire to make a nice smell. 
You see, that’s their life; they exist only for the eye and the nose. Now you 
know.” 

In the evening, when the gnats were playing about in the warm air and in the 
red clouds, the nightingale came and sang to the roses that the beautiful was like 
sunshine to the world, and that the beautiful lived for ever. The roses thought 
that the nightingale was singing about itself, and that one might easily have 
believed; they had no idea that the song was about them. But they were very 
pleased with it, and wondered whether all the little sparrows could become 
nightingales. 

“T understand the song of that bird very well,” said the young sparrows. 
“There was only one word that was not clear to me. What does ‘the beautiful’ 
mean?” 

“Nothing at all,” answered their mother; “that’s only something external. Up 
at the Hall, where the pigeons have their own house, and corn and peas are 
strewn before them every day — I have dined with them myself, and that you 


shall do in time, too; for tell me what company you keep and I’Il tell you who 
you are — up at the Hall they have two birds with green necks and a crest upon 
their heads; they can spread out their tails like a great wheel, and these are so 
bright with various colours that it makes one’s eyes ache. These birds are called 
peacocks, and that is ‘the beautiful.’ If they were only plucked a little they would 
look no better than the rest of us. I would have plucked them already if they had 
not been so big.” 

“T’ll pluck them,” piped the young sparrow, who had no feathers yet. 

In the farmhouse lived a young married couple; they loved each other dearly, 
were industrious and active, and everything in their home looked very nice. On 
Sundays the young wife came down early, plucked a handful of the most 
beautiful roses, and put them into a glass of water, which she placed upon the 
cupboard. 

“Now I see that it is Sunday,” said the husband, kissing his little wife. They 
sat down, read their hymn-book, and held each other by the hand, while the sun 
shone down upon the fresh roses and upon them. 

“This sight is really too tedious,” said the sparrow-mother, who could see into 
the room from her nest; and she flew away. 

The same thing happened on the following Sunday, for every Sunday fresh 
roses were put into the glass; but the rose-bush bloomed as beautifully as ever. 
The young sparrows now had feathers, and wanted very much to fly with their 
mother; but she would not allow it, and so they had to stay at home. In one of her 
flights, however it may have happened, she was caught, before she was aware of 
it, in a horse-hair net which some boys had attached to a tree. The horse-hair was 
drawn tightly round her leg — as tightly as if the latter were to be cut off; she 
was in great pain and terror. The boys came running up and seized her, and in no 
gentle way either. 

“Tt’s only a sparrow,” they said; they did not, however, let her go, but took 
her home with them, and every time she cried they hit her on the beak. 

In the farmhouse was an old man who understood making soap into cakes and 
balls, both for shaving and washing. He was a merry old man, always wandering 
about. On seeing the sparrow which the boys had brought, and which they said 
they did not want, he asked, “Shall we make it look very pretty?” 

At these words an icy shudder ran through the sparrow-mother. 

Out of his box, in which were the most beautiful colours, the old man took a 
quantity of shining leaf-gold, while the boys had to go and fetch some white of 
egg, with which the sparrow was to be smeared all over; the gold was stuck on to 
this, and the sparrow-mother was now gilded all over. But she, trembling in 
every limb, did not think of the adornment. Then the soap-man tore off a small 


piece from the red lining of his old jacket, and cutting it so as to make it look 
like a cock’s comb, he stuck it to the bird’s head. 

“Now you will see the gold-jacket fly,” said the old man, letting the sparrow 
go, which flew away in deadly fear, with the sun shining upon her. How she 
glittered! All the sparrows, and even a crow — and an old boy he was too — 
were startled at the sight; but still they flew after her to learn what kind of 
strange bird she was. 

Driven by fear and horror, she flew homeward; she was almost sinking 
fainting to the earth, while the flock of pursuing birds increased, some even 
attempting to peck at her. 

“Look at her! Look at her!” they all cried. 

“Look at her! Look at her” cried her little ones, as she approached the nest. 
“That is certainly a young peacock, for it glitters in all colours; it makes one’s 
eyes ache, as mother told us. Peep! that’s ‘the beautiful’.” And then they pecked 
at the bird with their little beaks so that it was impossible for her to get into the 
nest; she was so exhausted that she couldn’t even say “Peep!” much less “I am 
your own mother!” The other birds, too, now fell upon the sparrow and plucked 
off feather after feather until she fell bleeding into the rose-bush. 

“Poor creature!” said all the roses; “only be still, and we will hide you. Lean 
your little head against us.” 

The sparrow spread out her wings once more, then drew them closely to her, 
and lay dead near the neighbouring family, the beautiful fresh roses. 

“Peep!” sounded from the nest. “Where can mother be so long? It’s more than 
I can understand. It cannot be a trick of hers, and mean that we are now to take 
care of ourselves. She has left us the house as an inheritance; but to which of us 
is it to belong when we have families of our own?” 

“Yes, it won’t do for you to stay with me when I increase my household with 
a wife and children,”’ said the smallest. 

“T daresay I shall have more wives and children than you,” said the second. 

“But I am the eldest!” exclaimed the third. Then they all got excited; they hit 
out with their wings, pecked with their beaks, and flop! one after another was 
thrown out of the nest. There they lay with their anger, holding their heads on 
one side and blinking the eye that was turned upwards. That was their way of 
looking foolish. 

They could fly a little; by practice they learned to improve, and at last they 
agreed upon a sign by which to recognise each other if they should meet in the 
world later on. It was to be one “Peep!” and three scratches on the ground with 
the left foot. 


The young one who had remained behind in the nest made himself as broad 
as he could, for he was the proprietor. But this greatness did not last long. In the 
night the red flames burst through the window and seized the roof, the dry straw 
blazed up high, and the whole house, together with the young sparrow, was 
bumed. The two others, who wanted to marry, thus saved their lives by a stroke 
of luck. 

When the sun rose again and everything looked as refreshed as if it had had a 
quiet sleep, there only remained of the farmhouse a few black charred beams 
leaning against the chimney, which was now its own master. Thick smoke still 
rose from the ruins, but the rose-bush stood yonder, fresh, blooming, and 
untouched, every flower and every twig being reflected in the clear water. 

“How beautifully the roses bloom before the ruined house,” exclaimed a 
passer-by. “A pleasanter picture cannot be imagined. I must have that.” And the 
man took out of his portfolio a little book with white leaves: he was a painter, 
and with his pencil he drew the smoking house, the charred beams and the 
overhanging chimney, which bent more and more; in the foreground he put the 
large, blooming rose-bush, which presented a charming view. For its sake alone 
the whole picture had been drawn. 

Later in the day the two sparrows who had been born there came by. “Where 
is the house?” they asked. “Where is the nest? Peep! All is burned and our strong 
brother too. That’s what he has now for keeping the nest. The roses got off very 
well; there they still stand with their red cheeks. They certainly do not mourn at 
their neighbours’ misfortunes. I don’t want to talk to them, and it looks 
miserable here — that’s my opinion.” And away they went. 

On a beautiful sunny autumn day — one could almost have believed it was 
still the middle of summer — there hopped about in the dry clean-swept 
courtyard before the principal entrance of the Hall a number of black, white, and 
gaily-coloured pigeons, all shining in the sunlight. The pigeon-mothers said to 
their young ones: “Stand in groups, stand in groups! for that looks much better.” 

“What kind of creatures are those little grey ones that run about behind us?” 
asked an old pigeon, with red and green in her eyes. “Little grey ones! Little 
grey ones!” she cried. 

“They are sparrows, and good creatures. We have always had the reputation 
of being pious, so we will allow them to pick up the corn with us; they don’t 
interrupt our talk, and they scrape so prettily when they bow.” 

Indeed they were continually making three foot-scrapings with the left foot 
and also said “Peep!” By this means they recognised each other, for they were 
the sparrows from the nest on the burned house. 


“Here is excellent fare!” said the sparrow. The pigeons strutted round one 
another, puffed out their chests mightily, and had their own private views and 
opinions. 

“Do you see that pouter pigeon?” said one to the other. “Do you see how she 
swallows the peas? She eats too many, and the best ones too. Curoo! Curoo! 
How she lifts her crest, the ugly, spiteful creature! Curoo! Curoo!” And the eyes 
of all sparkled with malice. “Stand in groups! Stand in groups! Little grey ones, 
little grey ones! Curoo, curoo, curoo!” 

So their chatter ran on, and so it will run on for thousands of years. The 
sparrows ate lustily; they listened attentively, and even stood in the ranks with 
the others, but it did not suit them at all. They were full, and so they left the 
pigeons, exchanging opinions about them, slipped in under the garden palings, 
and when they found the door leading into the house open, one of them, who 
was more than full, and therefore felt brave, hopped on to the threshold. “Peep!” 
said he; “I may venture that.” 

“Peep!” said the other; “so may I, and something more too!” and he hopped 
into the room. No one was there; the third sparrow, seeing this, flew still farther 
into the room, exclaiming, “All or nothing! It is a curious man’s nest all the 
same; and what have they put up here? What is it?” 

Close to the sparrows the roses were blooming; they were reflected in the 
water, and the charred beams leaned against the overhanging chimney. “Do tell 
me what this is. How comes this in a room at the Hall?” And all three sparrows 
wanted to fly over the roses and the chimney, but flew against a flat wall. It was 
all a picture, a great splendid picture, which the artist had painted from a sketch. 

“Peep!” said the sparrows, “it’s nothing. It only looks like something. Peep! 
that is ‘the beautiful.’ Do you understand it? I don’t.” 

And they flew away, for some people came into the room. 

Days and years went by. The pigeons had often cooed, not to say growled — 
the spiteful creatures; the sparrows had been frozen in winter and had lived 
merrily in summer: they were all betrothed, or married, or whatever you like to 
call it. They had little ones, and of course each one thought his own the 
handsomest and cleverest; one flew this way, another that, and when they met 
they recognised each other by their “Peep!” and the three scrapes with the left 
foot. The eldest had remained an old maid and had no nest nor young ones. It 
was her pet idea to see a great city, so she flew to Copenhagen. 

There was a large house painted in many gay colours standing close to the 
castle and the canal, upon which latter were to be seen many ships laden with 
apples and pottery. The windows of the house were broader at the bottom than at 
the top, and when the sparrows looked through them, every room appeared to 


them like a tulip with the brightest colours and shades. But in the middle of the 
tulip stood white men, made of marble; a few were of plaster; still, looked at 
with sparrows’ eyes, that comes to the same thing. Up on the roof stood a metal 
chariot drawn by metal horses, and the goddess of Victory, also of metal, was 
driving. It was Thorwaldsen’s Museum. 

“How it shines! how it shines!” said the maiden sparrow. “I suppose that is 
‘the beautiful.’ Peep! But here it is larger than a peacock.” She still remembered 
what in her childhood’s days her mother had looked upon as the greatest among 
the beautiful. She flew down into the courtyard: there everything was extremely 
fine. Palms and branches were painted on the walls, and in the middle of the 
court stood a great blooming rose-tree spreading out its fresh boughs, covered 
with roses, over a grave. Thither flew the maiden sparrow, for she saw several of 
her own kind there. A “peep” and three foot-scrapings — in this way she had 
often greeted throughout the year, and no one here had responded, for those who 
are once parted do not meet every day; and so this greeting had become a habit 
with her. But to-day two old sparrows and a young one answered with a “peep” 
and the thrice-repeated scrape with the left foot. 

“Ah! Good-day! good-day!” They were two old ones from the nest and a little 
one of the family. “Do we meet here? It’s a grand place, but there’s not much to 
eat. This is ‘the beautiful.’ Peep!” 

Many people came out of the side rooms where the beautiful marble statues 
stood and approached the grave where lay the great master who had created 
these works of art. All stood with enraptured faces round Thorwaldsen’s grave, 
and a few picked up the fallen rose-leaves and preserved them. They had come 
from afar: one from mighty England, others from Germany and France. The 
fairest of the ladies plucked one of the roses and hid it in her bosom. Then the 
sparrows thought that the roses reigned here, and that the house had been built 
for their sake. That appeared to them to be really too much, but since all the 
people showed their love for the roses, they did not wish to be behindhand. 
“Peep!” they said sweeping the ground with their tails, and blinking with one eye 
at the roses, they had not looked at them long before they were convinced that 
they were their old neighbours. And so they really were. The painter who had 
drawn the rose-bush near the ruined house, had afterwards obtained permission 
to dig it up, and had given it to the architect, for finer roses had never been seen. 
The architect had planted it upon Thorwaldsen’s grave, where it bloomed as an 
emblem of ‘the beautiful’ and yielded fragrant red rose-leaves to be carried as 
mementoes to distant lands. 

“Have you obtained an appointment here in the city?” asked the sparrows. 
The roses nodded; they recognized their grey neighbours and were pleased to see 


them again. “How glorious it is to live and to bloom, to see old friends again, 
and happy faces every day. It is as if every day were a festival.” “Peep!” said the 
sparrows. “Yes, they are really our old neighbours; we remember their origin 
near the pond. Peep! how they have got on. Yes, some succeed while they are 
asleep. Ah! there’s a faded leaf; I can see that quite plainly.” And they pecked at 
it till it fell off. But the tree stood there fresher and greener than ever; the roses 
bloomed in the sunshine on Thorwaldsen’s grave and became associated with his 
immortal name. 


Little Tuk, 1847 


Yes, they called him Little Tuk, but it was not his real name; he had called 
himself so before he could speak plainly, and he meant it for Charles. It was all 
very well for those who knew him, but not for strangers. 

Little Tuk was left at home to take care of his little sister, Gustava, who was 
much younger than himself, and he had to learn his lessons at the same time, and 
the two things could not very well be performed together. The poor boy sat there 
with his sister on his lap, and sung to her all the songs he knew, and now and 
then he looked into his geography lesson that lay open before him. By the next 
morning he had to learn by heart all the towns in Zealand, and all that could be 
described of them. 

His mother came home at last, and took little Gustava in her arms. Then Tuk 
ran to the window, and read so eagerly that he nearly read his eyes out; for it had 
become darker and darker every minute, and his mother had no money to buy a 
light. 

“There goes the old washerwoman up the lane,” said the mother, as she 
looked out of the window; “the poor woman can hardly drag herself along, and 
now she had to drag a pail of water from the well. Be a good boy, Tuk, and run 
across and help the old woman, won’t you?” 

So Tuk ran across quickly, and helped her, but when he came back into the 
room it was quite dark, and there was not a word said about a light, so he was 
obliged to go to bed on his little truckle bedstead, and there he lay and thought of 
his geography lesson, and of Zealand, and of all the master had told him. He 
ought really to have read it over again, but he could not for want of light. So he 
put the geography book under his pillow, for he had heard that this was a great 
help towards learning a lesson, but not always to be depended upon. He still lay 
thinking and thinking, when all at once it seemed as if some one kissed him on 
his eyes and mouth. He slept and yet he did not sleep; and it appeared as if the 
old washerwoman looked at him with kind eyes and said, “It would be a great 
pity if you did not know your lesson to-morrow morning; you helped me, and 
now I will help you, and Providence will always keep those who help 
themselves;” and at the same time the book under Tuk’s pillow began to move 
about. “Cluck, cluck, cluck,” cried a hen as she crept towards him. “I am a hen 
from Kjoge,” and then she told him how many inhabitants the town contained, 
and about a battle that had been fought there, which really was not worth 
speaking of. 


“Crack, crack,” down fell something. It was a wooden bird, the parrot which 
is used as a target as Prastoe. He said there were as many inhabitants in that 
town as he had nails in his body. He was very proud, and said, “Thorwalsden 
lived close to me, and here I am now, quite comfortable.” 

But now little Tuk was no longer in bed; all in a moment he found himself on 
horseback. Gallop, gallop, away he went, seated in front of a richly-attired 
knight, with a waving plume, who held him on the saddle, and so they rode 
through the wood by the old town of Wordingburg, which was very large and 
busy. The king’s castle was surrounded by lofty towers, and radiant light 
streamed from all the windows. Within there were songs and dancing; King 
Waldemar and the young gayly-dressed ladies of the court were dancing 
together. Morning dawned, and as the sun rose, the whole city and the king’s 
castle sank suddenly down together. One tower after another fell, till at last only 
one remained standing on the hill where the castle had formerly been. 

The town now appeared small and poor, and the school-boys read in their 
books, which they carried under their arms, that it contained two thousand 
inhabitants; but this was a mere boast, for it did not contain so many. 

And again little Tuk lay in his bed, scarcely knowing whether he was 
dreaming or not, for some one stood by him. 

“Tuk! little Tuk!” said a voice. It was a very little person who spoke. He was 
dressed as a sailor, and looked small enough to be a middy, but he was not one. 
“T bring you many greetings from Corsor. It is a rising town, full of life. It has 
steamships and mail-coaches. In times past they used to call it ugly, but that is 
no longer true. I lie on the sea-shore,” said Corsor; “I have high-roads and 
pleasure-gardens; I have given birth to a poet who was witty and entertaining, 
which they are not all. I once wanted to fit out a ship to sail round the world, but 
I did not accomplish it, though most likely I might have done so. But I am 
fragrant with perfume, for close to my gates most lovely roses bloom.” 

Then before the eyes of little Tuk appeared a confusion of colors, red and 
green; but it cleared off, and he could distinguish a cliff close to the bay, the 
slopes of which were quite overgrown with verdure, and on its summit stood a 
fine old church with pointed towers. Springs of water flowed out of the cliff in 
thick waterspouts, so that there was a continual splashing. Close by sat an old 
king with a golden crown on his white head. This was King Hroar of the Springs 
and near the springs stood the town of Roeskilde, as it is called. Then all the 
kings and queens of Denmark went up the ascent to the old church, hand in 
hand, with golden crowns on their heads, while the organ played and the 
fountains sent forth jets of water. 


Little Tuk saw and heard it all. “Don’t forget the names of these towns,” said 
King Hroar. 

All at once everything vanished; but where! It seemed to him like turning 
over the leaves of a book. And now there stood before him an old peasant 
woman, who had come from Soroe where the grass grows in the market-place. 
She had a green linen apron thrown over her head and shoulders, and it was quite 
wet, as if it had been raining heavily. “Yes, that it has,” said she, and then, just 
as she was going to tell him a great many pretty stories from Holberg’s 
comedies, and about Waldemar and Absalom, she suddenly shrunk up together, 
and wagged her head as if she were a frog about to spring. “Croak,” she cried; “it 
is always wet, and as quiet as death in Soroe.” Then little Tuk saw she was 
changed into a frog. “Croak,” and again she was an old woman. “One must dress 
according to the weather,” said she. “It is wet, and my town is just like a bottle. 
By the cork we must go in, and by the cork we must come out again. In olden 
times I had beautiful fish, and now I have fresh, rosy-cheeked boys in the bottom 
of the bottle, and they learn wisdom, Hebrew and Greek.” 

“Croak.” How it sounded like the cry of the frogs on the moor, or like the 
creaking of great boots when some one is marching, — always the same tone, so 
monotonous and wearing, that little Tuk at length fell fast asleep, and then the 
sound could not annoy him. But even in this sleep came a dream or something 
like it. His little sister Gustava, with her blue eyes, and fair curly hair, had grown 
up a beautiful maiden all at once, and without having wings she could fly. And 
they flew together over Zealand, over green forests and blue lakes. 

“Hark, so you hear the cock crow, little Tuk. ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo.’ The fowls 
are flying out of Kjoge. You shall have a large farm-yard. You shall never suffer 
hunger or want. The bird of good omen shall be yours, and you shall become a 
rich and happy man; your house shall rise up like King Waldemar’s towers, and 
shall be richly adorned with marble statues, like those at Prastoe. Understand me 
well; your name shall travel with fame round the world like the ship that was to 
sail from Corsor, and at Roeskilde, — Don’t forget the names of the towns, as 
King Hroar said, — you shall speak well and clearly little Tuk, and when at last 
you lie in your grave you shall sleep peacefully, as—” 

“As if I lay in Soroe,” said little Tuk awaking. It was bright daylight, and he 
could not remember his dream, but that was not necessary, for we are not to 
know what will happen to us in the future. Then he sprang out of bed quickly, 
and read over his lesson in the book, and knew it all at once quite correctly. The 
old washerwoman put her head in at the door, and nodded to him quite kindly, 
and said, “Many thanks, you good child, for your help yesterday. I hope all your 
beautiful dreams will come true.” 


Little Tuk did not at all know what he had dreamt, but One above did. 


The Shadow, 1847 


In very hot climates, where the heat of the sun has great power, people are 
usually as brown as mahogany; and in the hottest countries they are negroes, 
with black skins. A learned man once travelled into one of these warm climates, 
from the cold regions of the north, and thought he would roam about as he did at 
home; but he soon had to change his opinion. He found that, like all sensible 
people, he must remain in the house during the whole day, with every window 
and door closed, so that it looked as if all in the house were asleep or absent. The 
houses of the narrow street in which he lived were so lofty that the sun shone 
upon them from morning till evening, and it became quite unbearable. This 
learned man from the cold regions was young as well as clever; but it seemed to 
him as if he were sitting in an oven, and he became quite exhausted and weak, 
and grew so thin that his shadow shrivelled up, and became much smaller than it 
had been at home. The sun took away even what was left of it, and he saw 
nothing of it till the evening, after sunset. It was really a pleasure, as soon as the 
lights were brought into the room, to see the shadow stretch itself against the 
wall, even to the ceiling, so tall was it; and it really wanted a good stretch to 
recover its strength. The learned man would sometimes go out into the balcony 
to stretch himself also; and as soon as the stars came forth in the clear, beautiful 
sky, he felt revived. People at this hour began to make their appearance in all the 
balconies in the street; for in warm climates every window has a balcony, in 
which they can breathe the fresh evening air, which is very necessary, even to 
those who are used to a heat that makes them as brown as mahogany; so that the 
street presented a very lively appearance. Here were shoemakers, and tailors, and 
all sorts of people sitting. In the street beneath, they brought out tables and 
chairs, lighted candles by hundreds, talked and sang, and were very merry. There 
were people walking, carriages driving, and mules trotting along, with their bells 
on the harness, “tingle, tingle,” as they went. Then the dead were carried to the 
grave with the sound of solemn music, and the tolling of the church bells. It was 
indeed a scene of varied life in the street. One house only, which was just 
opposite to the one in which the foreign learned man lived, formed a contrast to 
all this, for it was quite still; and yet somebody dwelt there, for flowers stood in 
the balcony, blooming beautifully in the hot sun; and this could not have been 
unless they had been watered carefully. Therefore some one must be in the house 
to do this. The doors leading to the balcony were half opened in the evening; and 
although in the front room all was dark, music could be heard from the interior 


of the house. The foreign learned man considered this music very delightful; but 
perhaps he fancied it; for everything in these warm countries pleased him, 
excepting the heat of the sun. The foreign landlord said he did not know who had 
taken the opposite house — nobody was to be seen there; and as to the music, he 
thought it seemed very tedious, to him most uncommonly so. 

“Tt is just as if some one was practising a piece that he could not manage; it is 
always the same piece. He thinks, I suppose, that he will be able to manage it at 
last; but I do not think so, however long he may play it.” 

Once the foreigner woke in the night. He slept with the door open which led 
to the balcony; the wind had raised the curtain before it, and there appeared a 
wonderful brightness over all in the balcony of the opposite house. The flowers 
seemed like flames of the most gorgeous colors, and among the flowers stood a 
beautiful slender maiden. It was to him as if light streamed from her, and dazzled 
his eyes; but then he had only just opened them, as he awoke from his sleep. 
With one spring he was out of bed, and crept softly behind the curtain. But she 
was gone — the brightness had disappeared; the flowers no longer appeared like 
flames, although still as beautiful as ever. The door stood ajar, and from an inner 
room sounded music so sweet and so lovely, that it produced the most 
enchanting thoughts, and acted on the senses with magic power. Who could live 
there? Where was the real entrance? for, both in the street and in the lane at the 
side, the whole ground floor was a continuation of shops; and people could not 
always be passing through them. 

One evening the foreigner sat in the balcony. A light was burning in his own 
room, just behind him. It was quite natural, therefore, that his shadow should fall 
on the wall of the opposite house; so that, as he sat amongst the flowers on his 
balcony, when he moved, his shadow moved also. 

“T think my shadow is the only living thing to be seen opposite,” said the 
learned man; “see how pleasantly it sits among the flowers. The door is only 
ajar; the shadow ought to be clever enough to step in and look about him, and 
then to come back and tell me what he has seen. You could make yourself useful 
in this way,” said he, jokingly; “be so good as to step in now, will you?” and 
then he nodded to the shadow, and the shadow nodded in return. “Now go, but 
don’t stay away altogether.” 

Then the foreigner stood up, and the shadow on the opposite balcony stood up 
also; the foreigner turned round, the shadow turned; and if any one had 
observed, they might have seen it go straight into the half-opened door of the 
opposite balcony, as the learned man re-entered his own room, and let the 
curtain fall. The next morning he went out to take his coffee and read the 
newspapers. 


“How is this?” he exclaimed, as he stood in the sunshine. “I have lost my 
shadow. So it really did go away yesterday evening, and it has not returned. This 
is very annoying.” 

And it certainly did vex him, not so much because the shadow was gone, but 
because he knew there was a story of a man without a shadow. All the people at 
home, in his country, knew this story; and when he returned, and related his own 
adventures, they would say it was only an imitation; and he had no desire for 
such things to be said of him. So he decided not to speak of it at all, which was a 
very sensible determination. 

In the evening he went out again on his balcony, taking care to place the light 
behind him; for he knew that a shadow always wants his master for a screen; but 
he could not entice him out. He made himself little, and he made himself tall; but 
there was no shadow, and no shadow came. He said, “Hem, a-hem;” but it was 
all useless. That was very vexatious; but in warm countries everything grows 
very quickly; and, after a week had passed, he saw, to his great joy, that a new 
shadow was growing from his feet, when he walked in the sunshine; so that the 
root must have remained. After three weeks, he had quite a respectable shadow, 
which, during his return journey to northern lands, continued to grow, and 
became at last so large that he might very well have spared half of it. When this 
learned man arrived at home, he wrote books about the true, the good, and the 
beautiful, which are to be found in this world; and so days and years passed — 
many, many years. 

One evening, as he sat in his study, a very gentle tap was heard at the door. 
“Come in,” said he; but no one came. He opened the door, and there stood before 
him a man so remarkably thin that he felt seriously troubled at his appearance. 
He was, however, very well dressed, and looked like a gentleman. “To whom 
have I the honor of speaking?” said he. 

“Ah, I hoped you would recognize me,” said the elegant stranger; “I have 
gained so much that I have a body of flesh, and clothes to wear. You never 
expected to see me in such a condition. Do you not recognize your old shadow? 
Ah, you never expected that I should return to you again. All has been 
prosperous with me since I was with you last; I have become rich in every way, 
and, were I inclined to purchase my freedom from service, I could easily do so.” 
And as he spoke he rattled between his fingers a number of costly trinkets which 
hung to a thick gold watch-chain he wore round his neck. Diamond rings 
sparkled on his fingers, and it was all real. 

“T cannot recover from my astonishment,” said the learned man. “What does 
all this mean?” 


’ 


“Something rather unusual,” said the shadow; “but you are yourself an 
uncommon man, and you know very well that I have followed in your footsteps 
ever since your childhood. As soon as you found that I have travelled enough to 
be trusted alone, I went my own way, and I am now in the most brilliant 
circumstances. But I felt a kind of longing to see you once more before you die, 
and I wanted to see this place again, for there is always a clinging to the land of 
one’s birth. I know that you have now another shadow; do I owe you anything? 
If so, have the goodness to say what it is.” 

“No! Is it really you?” said the learned man. “Well, this is most remarkable; I 
never supposed it possible that a man’s old shadow could become a human 
being.” 

“Just tell me what I owe you,” said the shadow, “for I do not like to be in debt 
to any man.” 

“How can you talk in that manner?” said the learned man. “What question of 
debt can there be between us? You are as free as any one. I rejoice exceedingly 
to hear of your good fortune. Sit down, old friend, and tell me a little of how it 
happened, and what you saw in the house opposite to me while we were in those 
hot climates.” 

“Yes, I will tell you all about it,” said the shadow, sitting down; “but then you 
must promise me never to tell in this city, wherever you may meet me, that I 
have been your shadow. I am thinking of being married, for I have more than 
sufficient to support a family.” 

“Make yourself quite easy,” said the learned man; “I will tell no one who you 
really are. Here is my hand, — I promise, and a word is sufficient between man 
and man.” 

“Between man and a shadow,” said the shadow; for he could not help saying 
so. 

It was really most remarkable how very much he had become a man in 
appearance. He was dressed in a suit of the very finest black cloth, polished 
boots, and an opera crush hat, which could be folded together so that nothing 
could be seen but the crown and the rim, besides the trinkets, the gold chain, and 
the diamond rings already spoken of. The shadow was, in fact, very well 
dressed, and this made a man of him. “Now I will relate to you what you wish to 
know,” said the shadow, placing his foot with the polished leather boot as firmly 
as possible on the arm of the new shadow of the learned man, which lay at his 
feet like a poodle dog. This was done, it might be from pride, or perhaps that the 
new shadow might cling to him, but the prostrate shadow remained quite quiet 
and at rest, in order that it might listen, for it wanted to know how a shadow 
could be sent away by its master, and become a man itself. “Do you know,” said 


the shadow, “that in the house opposite to you lived the most glorious creature in 
the world? It was poetry. I remained there three weeks, and it was more like 
three thousand years, for I read all that has ever been written in poetry or prose; 
and I may say, in truth, that I saw and learnt everything.” 

“Poetry!” exclaimed the learned man. “Yes, she lives as a hermit in great 
cities. Poetry! Well, I saw her once for a very short moment, while sleep 
weighed down my eyelids. She flashed upon me from the balcony like the 
radiant aurora borealis, surrounded with flowers like flames of fire. Tell me, you 
were on the balcony that evening; you went through the door, and what did you 
see?” 

“T found myself in an ante-room,” said the shadow. “You still sat opposite to 
me, looking into the room. There was no light, or at least it seemed in partial 
darkness, for the door of a whole suite of rooms stood open, and they were 
brilliantly lighted. The blaze of light would have killed me, had I approached too 
near the maiden myself, but I was cautious, and took time, which is what every 
one ought to do.” 

“And what didst thou see?” asked the learned man. 

“T saw everything, as you shall hear. But — it really is not pride on my part, 
as a free man and possessing the knowledge that I do, besides my position, not to 
speak of my wealth — I wish you would say you to me instead of thou.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the learned man; “it is an old habit, which it is 
difficult to break. You are quite right; I will try to think of it. But now tell me 
everything that you saw.” 

“Everything,” said the shadow; “for I saw and know everything.” 

“What was the appearance of the inner rooms?” asked the scholar. “Was it 
there like a cool grove, or like a holy temple? Were the chambers like a starry 
sky seen from the top of a high mountain?” 

“Tt was all that you describe,” said the shadow; “but I did not go quite in — I 
remained in the twilight of the ante-room — but I was in a very good position, 
— TI could see and hear all that was going on in the court of poetry.” 

“But what did you see? Did the gods of ancient times pass through the 
rooms? Did old heroes fight their battles over again? Were there lovely children 
at play, who related their dreams?” 

“T tell you I have been there, and therefore you may be sure that I saw 
everything that was to be seen. If you had gone there, you would not have 
remained a human being, whereas I became one; and at the same moment I 
became aware of my inner being, my inborn affinity to the nature of poetry. It is 
true I did not think much about it while I was with you, but you will remember 
that I was always much larger at sunrise and sunset, and in the moonlight even 


more visible than yourself, but I did not then understand my inner existence. In 
the ante-room it was revealed to me. I became a man; I came out in full maturity. 
But you had left the warm countries. As a man, I felt ashamed to go about 
without boots or clothes, and that exterior finish by which man is known. So I 
went my own way; I can tell you, for you will not put it in a book. I hid myself 
under the cloak of a cake woman, but she little thought who she concealed. It 
was not till evening that I ventured out. I ran about the streets in the moonlight. I 
drew myself up to my full height upon the walls, which tickled my back very 
pleasantly. I ran here and there, looked through the highest windows into the 
rooms, and over the roofs. I looked in, and saw what nobody else could see, or 
indeed ought to see; in fact, it is a bad world, and I would not care to be a man, 
but that men are of some importance. I saw the most miserable things going on 
between husbands and wives, parents and children, — sweet, incomparable 
children. I have seen what no human being has the power of knowing, although 
they would all be very glad to know — the evil conduct of their neighbors. Had I 
written a newspaper, how eagerly it would have been read! Instead of which, I 
wrote directly to the persons themselves, and great alarm arose in all the town I 
visited. They had so much fear of me, and yet how dearly they loved me. The 
professor made me a professor. The tailor gave me new clothes; I am well 
provided for in that way. The overseer of the mint struck coins for me. The 
women declared that I was handsome, and so I became the man you now see me. 
And now I must say adieu. Here is my card. I live on the sunny side of the street, 
and always stay at home in rainy weather.” And the shadow departed. 

“This is all very remarkable,” said the learned man. 

Years passed, days and years went by, and the shadow came again. “How are 
you going on now?” he asked. 

“Ah!” said the learned man; “I am writing about the true, the beautiful, and 
the good; but no one cares to hear anything about it. I am quite in despair, for I 
take it to heart very much.” 

“That is what I never do,” said the shadow; “I am growing quite fat and stout, 
which every one ought to be. You do not understand the world; you will make 
yourself ill about it; you ought to travel; I am going on a journey in the summer, 
will you go with me? I should like a travelling companion; will you travel with 
me as my shadow? It would give me great pleasure, and I will pay all expenses.” 

“Are you going to travel far?” asked the learned man. 

“That is a matter of opinion,” replied the shadow. “At all events, a journey 
will do you good, and if you will be my shadow, then all your journey shall be 
paid.” 

“Tt appears to me very absurd,” said the learned man. 


“But it is the way of the world,” replied the shadow, “and always will be.” 
Then he went away. 

Everything went wrong with the learned man. Sorrow and trouble pursued 
him, and what he said about the good, the beautiful, and the true, was of as much 
value to most people as a nutmeg would be to a cow. At length he fell ill. “You 
really look like a shadow,” people said to him, and then a cold shudder would 
pass over him, for he had his own thoughts on the subject. 

“You really ought to go to some watering-place,” said the shadow on his next 
visit. “There is no other chance for you. I will take you with me, for the sake of 
old acquaintance. I will pay the expenses of your journey, and you shall write a 
description of it to amuse us by the way. I should like to go to a watering-place; 
my beard does not grow as it ought, which is from weakness, and I must have a 
beard. Now do be sensible and accept my proposal; we shall travel as intimate 
friends.” 

And at last they started together. The shadow was master now, and the master 
became the shadow. They drove together, and rode and walked in company with 
each other, side by side, or one in front and the other behind, according to the 
position of the sun. The shadow always knew when to take the place of honor, 
but the learned man took no notice of it, for he had a good heart, and was 
exceedingly mild and friendly. 

One day the master said to the shadow, “We have grown up together from our 
childhood, and now that we have become travelling companions, shall we not 
drink to our good fellowship, and say thee and thou to each other?” 

“What you say is very straightforward and kindly meant,” said the shadow, 
who was now really master. “I will be equally kind and straightforward. You are 
a learned man, and know how wonderful human nature is. There are some men 
who cannot endure the smell of brown paper; it makes them ill. Others will feel a 
shuddering sensation to their very marrow, if a nail is scratched on a pane of 
glass. I myself have a similar kind of feeling when I hear any one say thou to 
me. I feel crushed by it, as I used to feel in my former position with you. You 
will perceive that this is a matter of feeling, not pride. I cannot allow you to say 
thou to me; I will gladly say it to you, and therefore your wish will be half 
fulfilled.” Then the shadow addressed his former master as thou. 

“Tt is going rather too far,” said the latter, “that I am to say you when I speak 
to him, and he is to say thou to me.” However, he was obliged to submit. 

They arrived at length at the baths, where there were many strangers, and 
among them a beautiful princess, whose real disease consisted in being too 
sharp-sighted, which made every one very uneasy. She saw at once that the new 
comer was very different to every one else. “They say he is here to make his 


beard grow,” she thought; “but I know the real cause, he is unable to cast a 
shadow.” Then she became very curious on the matter, and one day, while on the 
promenade, she entered into conversation with the strange gentleman. Being a 
princess, she was not obliged to stand upon much ceremony, so she said to him 
without hesitation, “Your illness consists in not being able to cast a shadow.” 

“Your royal highness must be on the high road to recovery from your illness,” 
said he. “I know your complaint arose from being too sharp-sighted, and in this 
case it has entirely failed. I happen to have a most unusual shadow. Have you 
not seen a person who is always at my side? Persons often give their servants 
finer cloth for their liveries than for their own clothes, and so I have dressed out 
my shadow like a man; nay, you may observe that I have even given him a 
shadow of his own; it is rather expensive, but I like to have things about me that 
are peculiar.” 

“How is this?” thought the princess; “am I really cured? This must be the best 
watering-place in existence. Water in our times has certainly wonderful power. 
But I will not leave this place yet, just as it begins to be amusing. This foreign 
prince — for he must be a prince — pleases me above all things. I only hope his 
beard won’t grow, or he will leave at once.” 

In the evening, the princess and the shadow danced together in the large 
assembly rooms. She was light, but he was lighter still; she had never seen such 
a dancer before. She told him from what country she had come, and found he 
knew it and had been there, but not while she was at home. He had looked into 
the windows of her father’s palace, both the upper and the lower windows; he 
had seen many things, and could therefore answer the princess, and make 
allusions which quite astonished her. She thought he must be the cleverest man 
in all the world, and felt the greatest respect for his knowledge. When she 
danced with him again she fell in love with him, which the shadow quickly 
discovered, for she had with her eyes looked him through and through. They 
danced once more, and she was nearly telling him, but she had some discretion; 
she thought of her country, her kingdom, and the number of people over whom 
she would one day have to rule. “He is a clever man,” she thought to herself, 
“which is a good thing, and he dances admirably, which is also good. But has he 
well-grounded knowledge? that is an important question, and I must try him.” 
Then she asked him a most difficult question, she herself could not have 
answered it, and the shadow made a most unaccountable grimace. 

“You cannot answer that,” said the princess. 

“T learnt something about it in my childhood,” he replied; “and believe that 
even my very shadow, standing over there by the door, could answer it.” 

“Your shadow,” said the princess; “indeed that would be very remarkable.” 


“I do not say so positively,” observed the shadow; “but I am inclined to 
believe that he can do so. He has followed me for so many years, and has heard 
so much from me, that I think it is very likely. But your royal highness must 
allow me to observe, that he is very proud of being considered a man, and to put 
him in a good humor, so that he may answer correctly, he must be treated as a 
man.” 

“T shall be very pleased to do so,” said the princess. So she walked up to the 
learned man, who stood in the doorway, and spoke to him of the sun, and the 
moon, of the green forests, and of people near home and far off; and the learned 
man conversed with her pleasantly and sensibly. 

“What a wonderful man he must be, to have such a clever shadow!” thought 
she. “If I were to choose him it would be a real blessing to my country and my 
subjects, and I will do it.” So the princess and the shadow were soon engaged to 
each other, but no one was to be told a word about it, till she returned to her 
kingdom. 

“No one shall know,” said the shadow; “not even my own shadow;” and he 
had very particular reasons for saying so. 

After a time, the princess returned to the land over which she reigned, and the 
shadow accompanied her. 

“Listen my friend,” said the shadow to the learned man; “now that I am as 
fortunate and as powerful as any man can be, I will do something unusually 
good for you. You shall live in my palace, drive with me in the royal carriage, 
and have a hundred thousand dollars a year; but you must allow every one to call 
you a shadow, and never venture to say that you have been a man. And once a 
year, when I sit in my balcony in the sunshine, you must lie at my feet as 
becomes a shadow to do; for I must tell you I am going to marry the princess, 
and our wedding will take place this evening.” 

“Now, really, this is too ridiculous,” said the learned man. “I cannot, and will 
not, submit to such folly. It would be cheating the whole country, and the 
princess also. I will disclose everything, and say that I am the man, and that you 
are only a shadow dressed up in men’s clothes.” 

“No one would believe you,” said the shadow; “be reasonable, now, or I will 
call the guards.” 

“T will go straight to the princess,” said the learned man. 

“But I shall be there first,’ replied the shadow, “and you will be sent to 
prison.” And so it turned out, for the guards readily obeyed him, as they knew he 
was going to marry the king’s daughter. 

“You tremble,” said the princess, when the shadow appeared before her. “Has 
anything happened? You must not be ill to-day, for this evening our wedding 


will take place.” 

“T have gone through the most terrible affair that could possibly happen,” said 
the shadow; “only imagine, my shadow has gone mad; I suppose such a poor, 
shallow brain, could not bear much; he fancies that he has become a real man, 
and that I am his shadow.” 

“How very terrible,” cried the princess; “is he locked up?” 

“Oh yes, certainly; for I fear he will never recover.” 

“Poor shadow!” said the princess; “it is very unfortunate for him; it would 
really be a good deed to free him from his frail existence; and, indeed, when I 
think how often people take the part of the lower class against the higher, in 
these days, it would be policy to put him out of the way quietly.” 

“Tt is certainly rather hard upon him, for he was a faithful servant,” said the 
shadow; and he pretended to sigh. 

“Yours is a noble character,” said the princess, and bowed herself before him. 

In the evening the whole town was illuminated, and cannons fired “boom,” 
and the soldiers presented arms. It was indeed a grand wedding. The princess 
and the shadow stepped out on the balcony to show themselves, and to receive 
one cheer more. But the learned man heard nothing of all these festivities, for he 
had already been executed. 


The Old House, 1848 


In the street, up there, was an old, a very old house — it was almost three 
hundred years old, for that might be known by reading the great beam on which 
the date of the year was carved: together with tulips and hop-binds there were 
whole verses spelled as in former times, and over every window was a distorted 
face cut out in the beam. The one story stood forward a great way over the other; 
and directly under the eaves was a leaden spout with a dragon’s head; the rain- 
water should have run out of the mouth, but it ran out of the belly, for there was 
a hole in the spout. 

All the other houses in the street were so new and so neat, with large window 
panes and smooth walls, one could easily see that they would have nothing to do 
with the old house: they certainly thought, “How long is that old decayed thing 
to stand here as a spectacle in the street? And then the projecting windows stand 
so far out, that no one can see from our windows what happens in that direction! 
The steps are as broad as those of a palace, and as high as to a church tower. The 
iron railings look just like the door to an old family vault, and then they have 
brass tops — that’s so stupid!” 

On the other side of the street were also new and neat houses, and they 
thought just as the others did; but at the window opposite the old house there sat 
a little boy with fresh rosy cheeks and bright beaming eyes: he certainly liked the 
old house best, and that both in sunshine and moonshine. And when he looked 
across at the wall where the mortar had fallen out, he could sit and find out there 
the strangest figures imaginable; exactly as the street had appeared before, with 
steps, projecting windows, and pointed gables; he could see soldiers with 
halberds, and spouts where the water ran, like dragons and serpents. That was a 
house to look at; and there lived an old man, who wore plush breeches; and he 
had a coat with large brass buttons, and a wig that one could see was a real wig. 
Every morning there came an old fellow to him who put his rooms in order, and 
went on errands; otherwise, the old man in the plush breeches was quite alone in 
the old house. Now and then he came to the window and looked out, and the 
little boy nodded to him, and the old man nodded again, and so they became 
acquaintances, and then they were friends, although they had never spoken to 
each other — but that made no difference. The little boy heard his parents say, 
“The old man opposite is very well off, but he is so very, very lonely!” 

The Sunday following, the little boy took something, and wrapped it up in a 
piece of paper, went downstairs, and stood in the doorway; and when the man 


who went on errands came past, he said to him — 

“IT say, master! will you give this to the old man over the way from me? I 
have two pewter soldiers — this is one of them, and he shall have it, for I know 
he is so very, very lonely.” 

And the old errand man looked quite pleased, nodded, and took the pewter 
soldier over to the old house. Afterwards there came a message; it was to ask if 
the little boy himself had not a wish to come over and pay a visit; and so he got 
permission of his parents, and then went over to the old house. 

And the brass balls on the iron railings shone much brighter than ever; one 
would have thought they were polished on account of the visit; and it was as if 
the carved-out trumpeters — for there were trumpeters, who stood in tulips, 
carved out on the door — blew with all their might, their cheeks appeared so 
much rounder than before. Yes, they blew— “Trateratra! The little boy comes! 
Trateratra!” — and then the door opened. 

The whole passage was hung with portraits of knights in armor, and ladies in 
silken gowns; and the armor rattled, and the silken gowns rustled! And then 
there was a flight of stairs which went a good way upwards, and a little way 
downwards, and then one came on a balcony which was in a very dilapidated 
state, sure enough, with large holes and long crevices, but grass grew there and 
leaves out of them altogether, for the whole balcony outside, the yard, and the 
walls, were overgrown with so much green stuff, that it looked like a garden; 
only a balcony. Here stood old flower-pots with faces and asses’ ears, and the 
flowers grew just as they liked. One of the pots was quite overrun on all sides 
with pinks, that is to say, with the green part; shoot stood by shoot, and it said 
quite distinctly, “The air has cherished me, the sun has kissed me, and promised 
me a little flower on Sunday! a little flower on Sunday!” 

And then they entered a chamber where the walls were covered with hog’s 
leather, and printed with gold flowers. 

“The gilding decays, 
But hog’s leather stays!” 


said the walls. 

And there stood easy-chairs, with such high backs, and so carved out, and 
with arms on both sides. “Sit down! sit down!” said they. “Ugh! how I creak; 
now I shall certainly get the gout, like the old clothespress, ugh!” 

And then the little boy came into the room where the projecting windows 
were, and where the old man sat. 

“T thank you for the pewter soldier, my little friend!” said the old man. “And I 
thank you because you come over to me.” 


“Thankee! thankee!” or “cranky! cranky!” sounded from all the furniture; 
there was so much of it, that each article stood in the other’s way, to get a look at 
the little boy. 

In the middle of the wall hung a picture representing a beautiful lady, so 
young, so glad, but dressed quite as in former times, with clothes that stood quite 
stiff, and with powder in her hair; she neither said “thankee, thankee!” nor 
“cranky, cranky!” but looked with her mild eyes at the little boy, who directly 
asked the old man, “Where did you get her?” 

“Yonder, at the broker’s,” said the old man, “where there are so many 
pictures hanging. No one knows or cares about them, for they are all of them 
buried; but I knew her in by-gone days, and now she has been dead and gone 
these fifty years!” 

Under the picture, in a glazed frame, there hung a bouquet of withered 
flowers; they were almost fifty years old; they looked so very old! 

The pendulum of the great clock went to and fro, and the hands turned, and 
everything in the room became still older; but they did not observe it. 

“They say at home,” said the little boy, “that you are so very, very lonely!” 

“Oh!” said he. “The old thoughts, with what they may bring with them, come 
and visit me, and now you also come! I am very well off!” 

Then he took a book with pictures in it down from the shelf; there were whole 
long processions and pageants, with the strangest characters, which one never 
sees now-a-days; soldiers like the knave of clubs, and citizens with waving flags: 
the tailors had theirs, with a pair of shears held by two lions — and the 
shoemakers theirs, without boots, but with an eagle that had two heads, for the 
shoemakers must have everything so that they can say, it is a pair! Yes, that was 
a picture book! 

The old man now went into the other room to fetch preserves, apples, and 
nuts — yes, it was delightful over there in the old house. 

“T cannot bear it any longer!” said the pewter soldier, who sat on the drawers. 
“Tt is so lonely and melancholy here! But when one has been in a family circle 
one cannot accustom oneself to this life! I cannot bear it any longer! The whole 
day is so long, and the evenings are still longer! Here it is not at all as it is over 
the way at your home, where your father and mother spoke so pleasantly, and 
where you and all your sweet children made such a delightful noise. Nay, how 
lonely the old man is — do you think that he gets kisses? Do you think he gets 
mild eyes, or a Christmas tree? He will get nothing but a grave! I can bear it no 
longer!” 

“You must not let it grieve you so much,” said the little boy. “I find it so very 
delightful here, and then all the old thoughts, with what they may bring with 


them, they come and visit here.” 

“Yes, it’s all very well, but I see nothing of them, and I don’t know them!” 
said the pewter soldier. “I cannot bear it!” 

“But you must!” said the little boy. 

Then in came the old man with the most pleased and happy face, the most 
delicious preserves, apples, and nuts, and so the little boy thought no more about 
the pewter soldier. 

The little boy returned home happy and pleased, and weeks and days passed 
away, and nods were made to the old house, and from the old house, and then 
the little boy went over there again. 

The carved trumpeters blew, “Trateratra! There is the little boy! Trateratra!” 
and the swords and armor on the knights’ portraits rattled, and the silk gowns 
rustled; the hog’s leather spoke, and the old chairs had the gout in their legs and 
rheumatism in their backs: Ugh! it was exactly like the first time, for over there 
one day and hour was just like another. 

“T cannot bear it!” said the pewter soldier. “I have shed pewter tears! It is too 
melancholy! Rather let me go to the wars and lose arms and legs! It would at 
least be a change. I cannot bear it longer! Now, I know what it is to have a visit 
from one’s old thoughts, with what they may bring with them! I have had a visit 
from mine, and you may be sure it is no pleasant thing in the end; I was at last 
about to jump down from the drawers. 

“T saw you all over there at home so distinctly, as if you really were here; it 
was again that Sunday morning; all you children stood before the table and sung 
your Psalms, as you do every morning. You stood devoutly with folded hands; 
and father and mother were just as pious; and then the door was opened, and 
little sister Mary, who is not two years old yet, and who always dances when she 
hears music or singing, of whatever kind it may be, was put into the room — 
though she ought not to have been there — and then she began to dance, but 
could not keep time, because the tones were so long; and then she stood, first on 
the one leg, and bent her head forwards, and then on the other leg, and bent her 
head forwards — but all would not do. You stood very seriously all together, 
although it was difficult enough; but I laughed to myself, and then I fell off the 
table, and got a bump, which I have still — for it was not right of me to laugh. 
But the whole now passes before me again in thought, and everything that I have 
lived to see; and these are the old thoughts, with what they may bring with them. 

“Tell me if you still sing on Sundays? Tell me something about little Mary! 
And how my comrade, the other pewter soldier, lives! Yes, he is happy enough, 
that’s sure! I cannot bear it any longer!” 


“You are given away as a present!” said the little boy. “You must remain. 
Can you not understand that?” 

The old man now came with a drawer, in which there was much to be seen, 
both “tin boxes” and “balsam boxes,” old cards, so large and so gilded, such as 
one never sees them now. And several drawers were opened, and the piano was 
opened; it had landscapes on the inside of the lid, and it was so hoarse when the 
old man played on it! and then he hummed a song. 

“Yes, she could sing that!” said he, and nodded to the portrait, which he had 
bought at the broker’s, and the old man’s eyes shone so bright! 

“T will go to the wars! I will go to the wars!” shouted the pewter soldier as 
loud as he could, and threw himself off the drawers right down on the floor. 
What became of him? The old man sought, and the little boy sought; he was 
away, and he stayed away. 

“T shall find him!” said the old man; but he never found him. The floor was 
too open — the pewter soldier had fallen through a crevice, and there he lay as 
in an open tomb. 

That day passed, and the little boy went home, and that week passed, and 
several weeks too. The windows were quite frozen, the little boy was obliged to 
sit and breathe on them to get a peep-hole over to the old house, and there the 
snow had been blown into all the carved work and inscriptions; it lay quite up 
over the steps, just as if there was no one at home — nor was there any one at 
home — the old man was dead! 

In the evening there was a hearse seen before the door, and he was borne into 
it in his coffin: he was now to go out into the country, to lie in his grave. He was 
driven out there, but no one followed; all his friends were dead, and the little boy 
kissed his hand to the coffin as it was driven away. 

Some days afterwards there was an auction at the old house, and the little boy 
saw from his window how they carried the old knights and the old ladies away, 
the flower-pots with the long ears, the old chairs, and the old clothes-presses. 
Something came here, and something came there; the portrait of her who had 
been found at the broker’s came to the broker’s again; and there it hung, for no 
one knew her more — no one cared about the old picture. 

In the spring they pulled the house down, for, as people said, it was a ruin. 
One could see from the street right into the room with the hog’s-leather hanging, 
which was slashed and torn; and the green grass and leaves about the balcony 
hung quite wild about the falling beams. And then it was put to rights. 

“That was a relief,” said the neighboring houses. 

A fine house was built there, with large windows, and smooth white walls; 
but before it, where the old house had in fact stood, was a little garden laid out, 


and a wild grapevine ran up the wall of the neighboring house. Before the garden 
there was a large iron railing with an iron door, it looked quite splendid, and 
people stood still and peeped in, and the sparrows hung by scores in the vine, 
and chattered away at each other as well as they could, but it was not about the 
old house, for they could not remember it, so many years had passed — so many 
that the little boy had grown up to a whole man, yes, a clever man, and a 
pleasure to his parents; and he had just been married, and, together with his little 
wife, had come to live in the house here, where the garden was; and he stood by 
her there whilst she planted a field-flower that she found so pretty; she planted it 
with her little hand, and pressed the earth around it with her fingers. Oh! what 
was that? She had stuck herself. There sat something pointed, straight out of the 
soft mould. 

It was — yes, guess! It was the pewter soldier, he that was lost up at the old 
man’s, and had tumbled and turned about amongst the timber and the rubbish, 
and had at last laid for many years in the ground. 

The young wife wiped the dirt off the soldier, first with a green leaf, and then 
with her fine handkerchief — it had such a delightful smell, that it was to the 
pewter soldier just as if he had awaked from a trance. 

“Let me see him,” said the young man. He laughed, and then shook his head. 
“Nay, it cannot be he; but he reminds me of a story about a pewter soldier which 
I had when I was a little boy!” And then he told his wife about the old house, 
and the old man, and about the pewter soldier that he sent over to him because 
he was so very, very lonely; and he told it as correctly as it had really been, so 
that the tears came into the eyes of his young wife, on account of the old house 
and the old man. 

“Tt may possibly be, however, that it is the same pewter soldier!” said she. “I 
will take care of it, and remember all that you have told me; but you must show 
me the old man’s grave!” 

“But I do not know it,” said he, “and no one knows it! All his friends were 
dead, no one took care of it, and I was then a little boy!” 

“How very, very lonely he must have been!” said she. 

“Very, very lonely!” said the pewter soldier. “But it is delightful not to be 
forgotten!” 

“Delightful!” shouted something close by; but no one, except the pewter 
soldier, saw that it was a piece of the hog’s-leather hangings; it had lost all its 
gilding, it looked like a piece of wet clay, but it had an opinion, and it gave it: 

“The gilding decays, 
But hog’s leather stays 


” 
I 


This the pewter soldier did not believe. 


The Drop of Water, 1848 


What a magnifying glass is, you surely know — such a round sort of spectacle- 
glass that makes everything full a hundred times larger than it really is. When 
one holds it before the eye, and looks at a drop of water out of the pond, then one 
sees above a thousand strange creatures. It looks almost like a whole plateful of 
shrimps springing about among each other, and they are so ravenous, they tear 
one another’s arms and legs, tails and sides, and yet they are glad and pleased in 
their way. 

Now, there was once an old man, who was called by every body Creep-and- 
Crawl; for that was his name. He would always make the best out of everything, 
and when he could not make anything out of it he resorted to witchcraft. 

Now, one day he sat and held his magnifying glass before his eye, and looked 
at a drop of water that was taken out of a little pool in the ditch. What a creeping 
and crawling was there! all the thousands of small creatures hopped and jumped 
about, pulled one another, and pecked one another. 

“But this is abominable!” said Creep-and-Crawl, “Can one not get them to 
live in peace and quiet, and each mind his own business?” And he thought and 
thought, but he could come to no conclusion, and so he was obliged to conjure. 
“T must give them a color, that they may be more discernible!” said he; and so he 
poured something like a little drop of red wine into the drop of water, but it was 
bewitched blood from the lobe of the ear — the very finest sort for a penny; and 
then all the strange creatures became rose-colored over the whole body. It 
looked like a whole town of naked savages. 

“What have you got there?” said another old wizard, who had no name, and 
that was just the best of it. 

“Why,” said Creep-and-Crawl, “if you can guess what it is, I will make you a 
present of it; but it is not so easy to find out when one does not know it!” 

The wizard who had no name looked through the magnifying glass. It actually 
appeared like a whole town, where all the inhabitants ran about without clothes! 
it was terrible, but still more terrible to see how the one knocked and pushed the 
other, bit each other, and drew one another about. What was undermost should 
be topmost, and what was topmost should be undermost! — See there, now! his 
leg is longer than mine! — whip it off, and away with it! There is one that has a 
little lump behind the ear, a little innocent lump, but it pains him, and so it shall 
pain him still more! And they pecked at it, and they dragged him about, and they 
ate him, and all on account of the little lump. There sat one as still as a little 


maid, who only wished for peace and quietness, but she must be brought out and 
they dragged her, and they pulled her, and they devoured her! 

“Tt is quite amusing!” said the wizard. 

“Yes; but what do you think it is?” asked Creep-and-Crawl. “Can you find it 
out!” 

“Tt is very easy to see,” said the other, “it is some great city, they all resemble 
each other. A great city it is, that’s sure!” 

“Tt is ditch-water!” said Creep-and-Crawl. 


The Happy Family, 1848 


Really, the largest green leaf in this country is a dock-leaf; if one holds it before 
one, it is like a whole apron, and if one holds it over one’s head in rainy weather, 
it is almost as good as an umbrella, for it is so immensely large. The burdock 
never grows alone, but where there grows one there always grow several: it is a 
great delight, and all this delightfulness is snails’ food. The great white snails 
which persons of quality in former times made fricassees of, ate, and said, 
“Hem, hem! how delicious!” for they thought it tasted so delicate — lived on 
dock leaves, and therefore burdock seeds were sown. 

Now, there was an old manor-house, where they no longer ate snails, they 
were quite extinct; but the burdocks were not extinct, they grew and grew all 
over the walks and all the beds; they could not get the mastery over them — it 
was a whole forest of burdocks. Here and there stood an apple and a plumb-tree, 
or else one never would have thought that it was a garden; all was burdocks, and 
there lived the two last venerable old snails. 

They themselves knew not how old they were, but they could remember very 
well that there had been many more; that they were of a family from foreign 
lands, and that for them and theirs the whole forest was planted. They had never 
been outside it, but they knew that there was still something more in the world, 
which was called the manor-house, and that there they were boiled, and then 
they became black, and were then placed on a silver dish; but what happened 
further they knew not; or, in fact, what it was to be boiled, and to lie on a silver 
dish, they could not possibly imagine; but it was said to be delightful, and 
particularly genteel. Neither the chafers, the toads, nor the earth-worms, whom 
they asked about it could give them any information, — none of them had been 
boiled or laid on a silver dish. 

The old white snails were the first persons of distinction in the world, that 
they knew; the forest was planted for their sake, and the manor-house was there 
that they might be boiled and laid on a silver dish. 

Now they lived a very lonely and happy life; and as they had no children 
themselves, they had adopted a little common snail, which they brought up as 
their own; but the little one would not grow, for he was of a common family; but 
the old ones, especially Dame Mother Snail, thought they could observe how he 
increased in size, and she begged father, if he could not see it, that he would at 
least feel the little snail’s shell; and then he felt it, and found the good dame was 
right. 


One day there was a heavy storm of rain. 

“Hear how it beats like a drum on the dock leaves!” said Father Snail. 

“There are also rain-drops!” said Mother Snail; “and now the rain pours right 
down the stalk! You will see that it will be wet here! I am very happy to think 
that we have our good house, and the little one has his also! There is more done 
for us than for all other creatures, sure enough; but can you not see that we are 
folks of quality in the world? We are provided with a house from our birth, and 
the burdock forest is planted for our sakes! I should like to know how far it 
extends, and what there is outside!” 

“There is nothing at all,” said Father Snail. “No place can be better than ours, 
and I have nothing to wish for!” 

“Yes,” said the dame. “I would willingly go to the manor-house, be boiled, 
and laid on a silver dish; all our forefathers have been treated so; there is 
something extraordinary in it, you may be sure!” 

“The manor-house has most likely fallen to ruin!” said Father Snail. “or the 
burdocks have grown up over it, so that they cannot come out. There need not, 
however, be any haste about that; but you are always in such a tremendous 
hurry, and the little one is beginning to be the same. Has he not been creeping up 
that stalk these three days? It gives me a headache when I look up to him!” 

“You must not scold him,” said Mother Snail; “he creeps so carefully; he will 
afford us much pleasure — and we have nothing but him to live for! But have 
you not thought of it? — where shall we get a wife for him? Do you not think 
that there are some of our species at a great distance in the interior of the 
burdock forest?” 

“Black snails, I dare say, there are enough of,” said the old one— “black 
snails without a house — but they are so common, and so conceited. But we 
might give the ants a commission to look out for us; they run to and fro as if they 
had something to do, and they certainly know of a wife for our little snail!” 

“T know one, sure enough — the most charming one!” said one of the ants; 
“but I am afraid we shall hardly succeed, for she is a queen!” 

“That is nothing!” said the old folks; “has she a house?” 

“She has a palace!” said the ant— “the finest ant’s palace, with seven 
hundred passages!” 

“T thank you!” said Mother Snail; “our son shall not go into an ant-hill; if you 
know nothing better than that, we shall give the commission to the white gnats. 
They fly far and wide, in rain and sunshine; they know the whole forest here, 
both within and without.” 

“We have a wife for him,” said the gnats; “at a hundred human paces from 
here there sits a little snail in her house, on a gooseberry bush; she is quite 


lonely, and old enough to be married. It is only a hundred human paces!” 

“Well, then, let her come to him!” said the old ones; “he has a whole forest of 
burdocks, she has only a bush!” 

And so they went and fetched little Miss Snail. It was a whole week before 
she arrived; but therein was just the very best of it, for one could thus see that 
she was of the same species. 

And then the marriage was celebrated. Six earth-worms shone as well as they 
could. In other respects the whole went off very quietly, for the old folks could 
not bear noise and merriment; but old Dame Snail made a brilliant speech. 
Father Snail could not speak, he was too much affected; and so they gave them 
as a dowry and inheritance, the whole forest of burdocks, and said — what they 
had always said — that it was the best in the world; and if they lived honestly 
and decently, and increased and multiplied, they and their children would once 
in the course of time come to the manor-house, be boiled black, and laid on 
silver dishes. After this speech was made, the old ones crept into their shells, and 
never more came out. They slept; the young couple governed in the forest, and 
had a numerous progeny, but they were never boiled, and never came on the 
silver dishes; so from this they concluded that the manor-house had fallen to 
ruins, and that all the men in the world were extinct; and as no one contradicted 
them, so, of course it was so. And the rain beat on the dock-leaves to make 
drum-music for their sake, and the sun shone in order to give the burdock forest 
a color for their sakes; and they were very happy, and the whole family was 
happy; for they, indeed were so. 


The Story of a Mother, 1848 


A mother sat there with her little child. She was so downcast, so afraid that it 
should die! It was so pale, the small eyes had closed themselves, and it drew its 
breath so softly, now and then, with a deep respiration, as if it sighed; and the 
mother looked still more sorrowfully on the little creature. 

Then a knocking was heard at the door, and in came a poor old man wrapped 
up as ina large horse-cloth, for it warms one, and he needed it, as it was the cold 
winter season! Everything out-of-doors was covered with ice and snow, and the 
wind blew so that it cut the face. 

As the old man trembled with cold, and the little child slept a moment, the 
mother went and poured some ale into a pot and set it on the stove, that it might 
be warm for him; the old man sat and rocked the cradle, and the mother sat down 
on a chair close by him, and looked at her little sick child that drew its breath so 
deep, and raised its little hand. 

“Do you not think that I shall save him?” said she. “Our Lord will not take 
him from me!” 

And the old man — it was Death himself — he nodded so strangely, it could 
just as well signify yes as no. And the mother looked down in her lap, and the 
tears ran down over her cheeks; her head became so heavy — she had not closed 
her eyes for three days and nights; and now she slept, but only for a minute, 
when she started up and trembled with cold. 

“What is that?” said she, and looked on all sides; but the old man was gone, 
and her little child was gone — he had taken it with him; and the old clock in the 
comer burred, and burred, the great leaden weight ran down to the floor, bump! 
and then the clock also stood still. 

But the poor mother ran out of the house and cried aloud for her child. 

Out there, in the midst of the snow, there sat a woman in long, black clothes; 
and she said, “Death has been in thy chamber, and I saw him hasten away with 
thy little child; he goes faster than the wind, and he never brings back what he 
takes!” 

“Oh, only tell me which way he went!” said the mother. “Tell me the way, 
and I shall find him!” 

“T know it!” said the woman in the black clothes. “But before I tell it, thou 
must first sing for me all the songs thou hast sung for thy child! I am fond of 
them. I have heard them before; I am Night; I saw thy tears whilst thou sang’st 
them!” 


“T will sing them all, all!” said the mother. “But do not stop me now — I may 
overtake him — I may find my child!” 

But Night stood still and mute. Then the mother wrung her hands, sang and 
wept, and there were many songs, but yet many more tears; and then Night said, 
“Go to the right, into the dark pine forest; thither I saw Death take his way with 
thy little child!” 

The roads crossed each other in the depths of the forest, and she no longer 
knew whither she should go! then there stood a thorn-bush; there was neither 
leaf nor flower on it, it was also in the cold winter season, and ice-flakes hung on 
the branches. 

“Hast thou not seen Death go past with my little child?” said the mother. 

“Yes,” said the thorn-bush; “but I will not tell thee which way he took, unless 
thou wilt first warm me up at thy heart. I am freezing to death; I shall become a 
lump of ice!” 

And she pressed the thorn-bush to her breast, so firmly, that it might be 
thoroughly warmed, and the thorns went right into her flesh, and her blood 
flowed in large drops, but the thornbush shot forth fresh green leaves, and there 
came flowers on it in the cold winter night, the heart of the afflicted mother was 
so warm; and the thorn-bush told her the way she should go. 

She then came to a large lake, where there was neither ship nor boat. The lake 
was not frozen sufficiently to bear her; neither was it open, nor low enough that 
she could wade through it; and across it she must go if she would find her child! 
Then she lay down to drink up the lake, and that was an impossibility for a 
human being, but the afflicted mother thought that a miracle might happen 
nevertheless. 

“Oh, what would I not give to come to my child!” said the weeping mother; 
and she wept still more, and her eyes sunk down in the depths of the waters, and 
became two precious pearls; but the water bore her up, as if she sat in a swing, 
and she flew in the rocking waves to the shore on the opposite side, where there 
stood a mile-broad, strange house, one knew not if it were a mountain with 
forests and caverns, or if it were built up; but the poor mother could not see it; 
she had wept her eyes out. 

“Where shall I find Death, who took away my little child?” said she. 

“He has not come here yet!” said the old grave woman, who was appointed to 
look after Death’s great greenhouse! “How have you been able to find the way 
hither? And who has helped you?” 

“OUR LORD has helped me,” said she. “He is merciful, and you will also be 
so! Where shall I find my little child>” 


“Nay, I know not,” said the woman, “and you cannot see! Many flowers and 
trees have withered this night; Death will soon come and plant them over again! 
You certainly know that every person has his or her life’s tree or flower, just as 
everyone happens to be settled; they look like other plants, but they have 
pulsations of the heart. Children’s hearts can also beat; go after yours, perhaps 
you may know your child’s; but what will you give me if I tell you what you 
shall do more?” 

“T have nothing to give,” said the afflicted mother, “but I will go to the 
world’s end for you!” 

“Nay, I have nothing to do there!” said the woman. “But you can give me 
your long black hair; you know yourself that it is fine, and that I like! You shall 
have my white hair instead, and that’s always something!” 

“Do you demand nothing else?” said she. “That I will gladly give you!” And 
she gave her her fine black hair, and got the old woman’s snow-white hair 
instead. 

So they went into Death’s great greenhouse, where flowers and trees grew 
Strangely into one another. There stood fine hyacinths under glass bells, and 
there stood strong-stemmed peonies; there grew water plants, some so fresh, 
others half sick, the water-snakes lay down on them, and black crabs pinched 
their stalks. There stood beautiful palm-trees, oaks, and plantains; there stood 
parsley and flowering thyme: every tree and every flower had its name; each of 
them was a human life, the human frame still lived — one in China, and another 
in Greenland — round about in the world. There were large trees in small pots, 
so that they stood so stunted in growth, and ready to burst the pots; in other 
places, there was a little dull flower in rich mould, with moss round about it, and 
it was so petted and nursed. But the distressed mother bent down over all the 
smallest plants, and heard within them how the human heart beat; and amongst 
millions she knew her child’s. 

“There it is!” cried she, and stretched her hands out over a little blue crocus, 
that hung quite sickly on one side. 

“Don’t touch the flower!” said the old woman. “But place yourself here, and 
when Death comes — I expect him every moment — do not let him pluck the 
flower up, but threaten him that you will do the same with the others. Then he 
will be afraid! He is responsible for them to OUR LORD, and no one dares to 
pluck them up before HE gives leave.” 

All at once an icy cold rushed through the great hall, and the blind mother 
could feel that it was Death that came. 

“How hast thou been able to find thy way hither?” he asked. “How couldst 
thou come quicker than I?” 


“T am a mother,” said she. 

And Death stretched out his long hand towards the fine little flower, but she 
held her hands fast around his, so tight, and yet afraid that she should touch one 
of the leaves. Then Death blew on her hands, and she felt that it was colder than 
the cold wind, and her hands fell down powerless. 

“Thou canst not do anything against me!” said Death. 

“But OUR LORD can!” said she. 

“T only do His bidding!” said Death. “I am His gardener, I take all His flowers 
and trees, and plant them out in the great garden of Paradise, in the unknown 
land; but how they grow there, and how it is there I dare not tell thee.” 

“Give me back my child!” said the mother, and she wept and prayed. At once 
she seized hold of two beautiful flowers close by, with each hand, and cried out 
to Death, “I will tear all thy flowers off, for I am in despair.” 

“Touch them not!” said Death. “Thou say’st that thou art so unhappy, and 
now thou wilt make another mother equally unhappy.” 

“Another mother!” said the poor woman, and directly let go her hold of both 
the flowers. 

“There, thou hast thine eyes,” said Death; “I fished them up from the lake, 
they shone so bright; I knew not they were thine. Take them again, they are now 
brighter than before; now look down into the deep well close by; I shall tell thee 
the names of the two flowers thou wouldst have torn up, and thou wilt see their 
whole future life — their whole human existence: and see what thou wast about 
to disturb and destroy.” 

And she looked down into the well; and it was a happiness to see how the one 
became a blessing to the world, to see how much happiness and joy were felt 
everywhere. And she saw the other’s life, and it was sorrow and distress, horror, 
and wretchedness. 

“Both of them are God’s will!” said Death. 

“Which of them is Misfortune’s flower and which is that of Happiness?” 
asked she. 

“That I will not tell thee,” said Death; “but this thou shalt know from me, that 
the one flower was thy own child! it was thy child’s fate thou saw’st — thy own 
child’s future life!” 

Then the mother screamed with terror, “Which of them was my child? Tell it 
me! Save the innocent! Save my child from all that misery! Rather take it away! 
Take it into God’s kingdom! Forget my tears, forget my prayers, and all that I 
have done!” 

“T do not understand thee!” said Death. “Wilt thou have thy child again, or 
shall I go with it there, where thou dost not know!” 


Then the mother wrung her hands, fell on her knees, and prayed to our Lord: 
“Oh, hear me not when I pray against Thy will, which is the best! hear me not! 
hear me not!” 

And she bowed her head down in her lap, and Death took her child and went 
with it into the unknown land. 


The Shirt-Collar, 1848 


There was once a fine gentleman who possessed among other things a boot-jack 
and a hair-brush; but he had also the finest shirt-collar in the world, and of this 
collar we are about to hear a story. The collar had become so old that he began to 
think about getting married; and one day he happened to find himself in the same 
washing-tub as a garter. “Upon my word,” said the shirt-collar, “I have never 
seen anything so slim and delicate, so neat and soft before. May I venture to ask 
your name?” 

“T shall not tell you,” replied the garter. 

“Where do you reside when you are at home?” asked the shirt-collar. But the 
garter was naturally shy, and did not know how to answer such a question. 

“T presume you are a girdle,” said the shirt-collar, “a sort of under girdle. I see 
that you are useful, as well as ornamental, my little lady.” 

“You must not speak to me,” said the garter; “I do not think I have given you 
any encouragement to do so.” 

“Oh, when any one is as beautiful as you are,” said the shirt-collar, “is not 
that encouragement enough?” 

“Get away; don’t come so near me,” said the garter, “you appear to me quite 
like a man.” 

“T am a fine gentleman certainly,” said the shirt-collar, “I possess a boot-jack 
and a hair-brush.” This was not true, for these things belonged to his master; but 
he was a boaster. 

“Don’t come so near me,” said the garter; “I am not accustomed to it.” 

“Affectation!” said the shirt-collar. 

Then they were taken out of the wash-tub, starched, and hung over a chair in 
the sunshine, and then laid on the ironing-board. And now came the glowing 
iron. “Mistress widow,” said the shirt-collar, “little mistress widow, I feel quite 
warm. I am changing, I am losing all my creases. You are burning a hole in me. 
Ugh! I propose to you.” 

“You old rag,” said the flat-iron, driving proudly over the collar, for she 
fancied herself a steam-engine, which rolls over the railway and draws carriages. 
“You old rag!” said she. 

The edges of the shirt-collar were a little frayed, so the scissors were brought 
to cut them smooth. “Oh!” exclaimed the shirt-collar, “what a first-rate dancer 
you would make; you can stretch out your leg so well. I never saw anything so 
charming; I am sure no human being could do the same.” 


“T should think not,” replied the scissors. 

“You ought to be a countess,” said the shirt collar; “but all I possess consists 
of a fine gentleman, a boot-jack, and a comb. I wish I had an estate for your 
sake.” 

“What! is he going to propose to me?” said the scissors, and she became so 
angry that she cut too sharply into the shirt collar, and it was obliged to be 
thrown by as useless. 

“T shall be obliged to propose to the hair-brush,” thought the shirt collar; so he 
remarked one day, “It is wonderful what beautiful hair you have, my little lady. 
Have you never thought of being engaged?” 

“You might know I should think of it,” answered the hair brush; “I am 
engaged to the boot-jack.” 

“Engaged!” cried the shirt collar, “now there is no one left to propose to;” and 
then he pretended to despise all love-making. 

A long time passed, and the shirt collar was taken in a bag to the paper-mill. 
Here was a large company of rags, the fine ones lying by themselves, separated 
from the coarser, as it ought to be. They had all many things to relate, especially 
the shirt collar, who was a terrible boaster. “I have had an immense number of 
love affairs,” said the shirt collar, “no one left me any peace. It is true I was a 
very fine gentleman; quite stuck up. I had a boot-jack and a brush that I never 
used. You should have seen me then, when I was turned down. I shall never 
forget my first love; she was a girdle, so charming, and fine, and soft, and she 
threw herself into a washing tub for my sake. There was a widow too, who was 
warmly in love with me, but I left her alone, and she became quite black. The 
next was a first-rate dancer; she gave me the wound from which I still suffer, she 
was So passionate. Even my own hair-brush was in love with me, and lost all her 
hair through neglected love. Yes, I have had great experience of this kind, but 
my greatest grief was for the garter — the girdle I meant to say — that jumped 
into the wash-tub. I have a great deal on my conscience, and it is really time I 
should be turned into white paper.” 

And the shirt collar came to this at last. All the rags were made into white 
paper, and the shirt collar became the very identical piece of paper which we 
now see, and on which this story is printed. It happened as a punishment to him, 
for having boasted so shockingly of things which were not true. And this is a 
warning to us, to be careful how we act, for we may some day find ourselves in 
the rag-bag, to be turned into white paper, on which our whole history may be 
written, even its most secret actions. And it would not be pleasant to have to run 
about the world in the form of a piece of paper, telling everything we have done, 
like the boasting shirt collar. 


The Flax, 1849 


The flax was in full bloom; it had pretty little blue flowers as delicate as the 
wings of a moth, or even more so. The sun shone, and the showers watered it; 
and this was just as good for the flax as it is for little children to be washed and 
then kissed by their mother. They look much prettier for it, and so did the flax. 

“People say that I look exceedingly well,” said the flax, “and that I am so fine 
and long that I shall make a beautiful piece of linen. How fortunate I am; it 
makes me so happy, it is such a pleasant thing to know that something can be 
made of me. How the sunshine cheers me, and how sweet and refreshing is the 
rain; my happiness overpowers me, no one in the world can feel happier than I 
am.” 

“Ah, yes, no doubt,” said the fern, “but you do not know the world yet as well 
as I do, for my sticks are knotty;” and then it sung quite mournfully — 


“Snip, snap, snurre, 
Basse lurre: 
The song is ended.” 


“No, it is not ended,” said the flax. “To-morrow the sun will shine, or the rain 
descend. I feel that I am growing. I feel that I am in full blossom. I am the 
happiest of all creatures.” 

Well, one day some people came, who took hold of the flax, and pulled it up 
by the roots; this was painful; then it was laid in water as if they intended to 
drown it; and, after that, placed near a fire as if it were to be roasted; all this was 
very shocking. “We cannot expect to be happy always,” said the flax; “by 
experiencing evil as well as good, we become wise.” And certainly there was 
plenty of evil in store for the flax. It was steeped, and roasted, and broken, and 
combed; indeed, it scarcely knew what was done to it. At last it was put on the 
spinning wheel. “Whirr, whirr,” went the wheel so quickly that the flax could not 
collect its thoughts. “Well, I have been very happy,” he thought in the midst of 
his pain, “and must be contented with the past;” and contented he remained till 
he was put on the loom, and became a beautiful piece of white linen. All the 
flax, even to the last stalk, was used in making this one piece. “Well, this is quite 
wonderful; I could not have believed that I should be so favored by fortune. The 
fern was not wrong with its song of 


‘Snip, snap, snurre, 
Basse lurre.’ 


But the song is not ended yet, I am sure; it is only just beginning. How 
wonderful it is, that after all I have suffered, I am made something of at last; I 
am the luckiest person in the world — so strong and fine; and how white, and 
what a length! This is something different to being a mere plant and bearing 
flowers. Then I had no attention, nor any water unless it rained; now, I am 
watched and taken care of. Every morning the maid turns me over, and I have a 
shower-bath from the watering-pot every evening. Yes, and the clergyman’s 
wife noticed me, and said I was the best piece of linen in the whole parish. I 
cannot be happier than I am now.” 

After some time, the linen was taken into the house, placed under the scissors, 
and cut and torn into pieces, and then pricked with needles. This certainly was 
not pleasant; but at last it was made into twelve garments of that kind which 
people do not like to name, and yet everybody should wear one. “See, now, 
then,” said the flax; “I have become something of importance. This was my 
destiny; it is quite a blessing. Now I shall be of some use in the world, as 
everyone ought to be; it is the only way to be happy. I am now divided into 
twelve pieces, and yet we are all one and the same in the whole dozen. It is most 
extraordinary good fortune.” 

Years passed away, and at last the linen was so worn it could scarcely hold 
together. “It must end very soon,” said the pieces to each other; “we would 
gladly have held together a little longer, but it is useless to expect 
impossibilities.” And at length they fell into rags and tatters, and thought it was 
all over with them, for they were torn to shreds, and steeped in water, and made 
into a pulp, and dried, and they knew not what besides, till all at once they found 
themselves beautiful white paper. “Well, now, this is a surprise; a glorious 
surprise too,” said the paper. “I am now finer than ever, and I shall be written 
upon, and who can tell what fine things I may have written upon me. This is 
wonderful luck!” And sure enough the most beautiful stories and poetry were 
written upon it, and only once was there a blot, which was very fortunate. Then 
people heard the stories and poetry read, and it made them wiser and better; for 
all that was written had a good and sensible meaning, and a great blessing was 
contained in the words on this paper. 

“T never imagined anything like this,” said the paper, “when I was only a little 
blue flower, growing in the fields. How could I fancy that I should ever be the 
means of bringing knowledge and joy to man? I cannot understand it myself, and 
yet it is really so. Heaven knows that I have done nothing myself, but what I was 


obliged to do with my weak powers for my own preservation; and yet I have 
been promoted from one joy and honor to another. Each time I think that the 
song is ended; and then something higher and better begins for me. I suppose 
now I shall be sent on my travels about the world, so that people may read me. It 
cannot be otherwise; indeed, it is more than probable; for I have more splendid 
thoughts written upon me, than I had pretty flowers in olden times. I am happier 
than ever.” 

But the paper did not go on its travels; it was sent to the printer, and all the 
words written upon it were set up in type, to make a book, or rather, many 
hundreds of books; for so many more persons could derive pleasure and profit 
from a printed book, than from the written paper; and if the paper had been sent 
around the world, it would have been worn out before it had got half through its 
journey. 

“This is certainly the wisest plan,” said the written paper; “I really did not 
think of that. I shall remain at home, and be held in honor, like some old 
grandfather, as I really am to all these new books. They will do some good. I 
could not have wandered about as they do. Yet he who wrote all this has looked 
at me, as every word flowed from his pen upon my surface. I am the most 
honored of all.” 

Then the paper was tied in a bundle with other papers, and thrown into a tub 
that stood in the washhouse. 

“After work, it is well to rest,” said the paper, “and a very good opportunity 
to collect one’s thoughts. Now I am able, for the first time, to think of my real 
condition; and to know one’s self is true progress. What will be done with me 
now, I wonder? No doubt I shall still go forward. I have always progressed 
hitherto, as I know quite well.” 

Now it happened one day that all the paper in the tub was taken out, and laid 
on the hearth to be burnt. People said it could not be sold at the shop, to wrap up 
butter and sugar, because it had been written upon. The children in the house 
stood round the stove; for they wanted to see the paper burn, because it flamed 
up so prettily, and afterwards, among the ashes, so many red sparks could be 
seen running one after the other, here and there, as quick as the wind. They 
called it seeing the children come out of school, and the last spark was the 
schoolmaster. They often thought the last spark had come; and one would cry, 
“There goes the schoolmaster;” but the next moment another spark would 
appear, shining so beautifully. How they would like to know where the sparks all 
went to! Perhaps we shall find out some day, but we don’t know now. 

The whole bundle of paper had been placed on the fire, and was soon alight. 
“Ugh,” cried the paper, as it burst into a bright flame; “ugh.” It was certainly not 


very pleasant to be burning; but when the whole was wrapped in flames, the 
flames mounted up into the air, higher than the flax had ever been able to raise 
its little blue flower, and they glistened as the white linen never could have 
glistened. All the written letters became quite red in a moment, and all the words 
and thoughts turned to fire. 

“Now I am mounting straight up to the sun,” said a voice in the flames; and it 
was as if a thousand voices echoed the words; and the flames darted up through 
the chimney, and went out at the top. Then a number of tiny beings, as many in 
number as the flowers on the flax had been, and invisible to mortal eyes, floated 
above them. They were even lighter and more delicate than the flowers from 
which they were born; and as the flames were extinguished, and nothing 
remained of the paper but black ashes, these little beings danced upon it; and 
whenever they touched it, bright red sparks appeared. 

“The children are all out of school, and the schoolmaster was the last of all,” 
said the children. It was good fun, and they sang over the dead ashes, — 


“Snip, snap, snurre, 
Basse lure: 
The song is ended.” 


But the little invisible beings said, “The song is never ended; the most 
beautiful is yet to come.” 

But the children could neither hear nor understand this, nor should they; for 
children must not know everything. 


The Phoenix Bird, 1850 


In the Garden of Paradise, beneath the Tree of Knowledge, bloomed a rose bush. 
Here, in the first rose, a bird was born. His flight was like the flashing of light, 
his plumage was beauteous, and his song ravishing. But when Eve plucked the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, when she and Adam were driven 
from Paradise, there fell from the flaming sword of the cherub a spark into the 
nest of the bird, which blazed up forthwith. The bird perished in the flames; but 
from the red egg in the nest there fluttered aloft a new one — the one solitary 
Phoenix bird. The fable tells that he dwells in Arabia, and that every hundred 
years, he burns himself to death in his nest; but each time a new Phoenix, the 
only one in the world, rises up from the red egg. 

The bird flutters round us, swift as light, beauteous in color, charming in 
song. When a mother sits by her infant’s cradle, he stands on the pillow, and, 
with his wings, forms a glory around the infant’s head. He flies through the 
chamber of content, and brings sunshine into it, and the violets on the humble 
table smell doubly sweet. 

But the Phoenix is not the bird of Arabia alone. He wings his way in the 
glimmer of the Northern Lights over the plains of Lapland, and hops among the 
yellow flowers in the short Greenland summer. Beneath the copper mountains of 
Fablun, and England’s coal mines, he flies, in the shape of a dusty moth, over 
the hymnbook that rests on the knees of the pious miner. On a lotus leaf he floats 
down the sacred waters of the Ganges, and the eye of the Hindoo maid gleams 
bright when she beholds him. 

The Phoenix bird, dost thou not know him? The Bird of Paradise, the holy 
swan of song! On the car of Thespis he sat in the guise of a chattering raven, and 
flapped his black wings, smeared with the lees of wine; over the sounding harp 
of Iceland swept the swan’s red beak; on Shakspeare’s shoulder he sat in the 
guise of Odin’s raven, and whispered in the poet’s ear “Immortality!” and at the 
minstrels’ feast he fluttered through the halls of the Wartburg. 

The Phoenix bird, dost thou not know him? He sang to thee the Marseillaise, 
and thou kissedst the pen that fell from his wing; he came in the radiance of 
Paradise, and perchance thou didst turn away from him towards the sparrow who 
sat with tinsel on his wings. 

The Bird of Paradise — renewed each century — born in flame, ending in 
flame! Thy picture, in a golden frame, hangs in the halls of the rich, but thou 


thyself often fliest around, lonely and disregarded, a myth— “The Phoenix of 
Arabia.” 

In Paradise, when thou wert born in the first rose, beneath the Tree of 
Knowledge, thou receivedst a kiss, and thy right name was given thee — thy 
name, Poetry. 


A Story, 1851 


In the garden all the apple-trees were in blossom. They had hastened to bring 
forth flowers before they got green leaves, and in the yard all the ducklings 
walked up and down, and the cat too: it basked in the sun and licked the 
sunshine from its own paws. And when one looked at the fields, how beautifully 
the corn stood and how green it shone, without comparison! and there was a 
twittering and a fluttering of all the little birds, as if the day were a great festival; 
and so it was, for it was Sunday. All the bells were ringing, and all the people 
went to church, looking cheerful, and dressed in their best clothes. There was a 
look of cheerfulness on everything. The day was so warm and beautiful that one 
might well have said: “God’s kindness to us men is beyond all limits.” But 
inside the church the pastor stood in the pulpit, and spoke very loudly and 
angrily. He said that all men were wicked, and God would punish them for their 
sins, and that the wicked, when they died, would be cast into hell, to burn for 
ever and ever. He spoke very excitedly, saying that their evil propensities would 
not be destroyed, nor would the fire be extinguished, and they should never find 
rest. That was terrible to hear, and he said it in such a tone of conviction; he 
described hell to them as a miserable hole where all the refuse of the world 
gathers. There was no air beside the hot burning sulphur flame, and there was no 
ground under their feet; they, the wicked ones, sank deeper and deeper, while 
eternal silence surrounded them! It was dreadful to hear all that, for the preacher 
spoke from his heart, and all the people in the church were terrified. Meanwhile, 
the birds sang merrily outside, and the sun was shining so beautifully warm, it 
seemed as though every little flower said: “God, Thy kindness towards us all is 
without limits.” Indeed, outside it was not at all like the pastor’s sermon. 

The same evening, upon going to bed, the pastor noticed his wife sitting there 
quiet and pensive. 

“What is the matter with you?” he asked her. 

“Well, the matter with me is,” she said, “that I cannot collect my thoughts, 
and am unable to grasp the meaning of what you said to-day in church — that 
there are so many wicked people, and that they should burn eternally. Alas! 
eternally — how long! I am only a woman and a sinner before God, but I should 
not have the heart to let even the worst sinner burn for ever, and how could our 
Lord to do so, who is so infinitely good, and who knows how the wickedness 
comes from without and within? No, I am unable to imagine that, although you 
say So.” 


It was autumn; the trees dropped their leaves, the earnest and severe pastor sat 
at the bedside of a dying person. A pious, faithful soul closed her eyes for ever; 
she was the pastor’s wife. 

... If any one shall find rest in the grave and mercy before our Lord you shall 
certainly do so,” said the pastor. He folded her hands and read a psalm over the 
dead woman. 

She was buried; two large tears rolled over the cheeks of the earnest man, and 
in the parsonage it was empty and still, for its sun had set for ever. She had gone 
home. 

It was night. A cold wind swept over the pastor’s head; he opened his eyes, 
and it seemed to him as if the moon was shining into his room. It was not so, 
however; there was a being standing before his bed, and looking like the ghost of 
his deceased wife. She fixed her eyes upon him with such a kind and sad 
expression, just as if she wished to say something to him. The pastor raised 
himself in bed and stretched his arms towards her, saying, “Not even you can 
find eternal rest! You suffer, you best and most pious woman?” 

The dead woman nodded her head as if to say “Yes,” and put her hand on her 
breast. 

“And can I not obtain rest in the grave for you?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“And how?” 

“Give me one hair — only one single hair — from the head of the sinner for 
whom the fire shall never be extinguished, of the sinner whom God will 
condemn to eternal punishment in hell.” 

“Yes, one ought to be able to redeem you so easily, you pure, pious woman,” 
he said. 

“Follow me,” said the dead woman. “It is thus granted to us. By my side you 
will be able to fly wherever your thoughts wish to go. Invisible to men, we shall 
penetrate into their most secret chambers; but with sure hand you must find out 
him who is destined to eternal torture, and before the cock crows he must be 
found!” As quickly as if carried by the winged thoughts they were in the great 
city, and from the walls the names of the deadly sins shone in flaming letters: 
pride, avarice, drunkenness, wantonness — in short, the whole seven-coloured 
bow of sin. 

“Yes, therein, as I believed, as I knew it,” said the pastor, “are living those 
who are abandoned to the eternal fire.” And they were standing before the 
magnificently illuminated gate; the broad steps were adorned with carpets and 
flowers, and dance music was sounding through the festive halls. A footman 


dressed in silk and velvet stood with a large silver-mounted rod near the 
entrance. 

“Our ball can compare favourably with the king’s,” he said, and turned with 
contempt towards the gazing crowd in the street. What he thought was 
sufficiently expressed in his features and movements: “Miserable beggars, who 
are looking in, you are nothing in comparison to me.” 

“Pride,” said the dead woman; “do you see him?” 

“The footman?” asked the pastor. “He is but a poor fool, and not doomed to 
be tortured eternally by fire!” 

“Only a fool!” It sounded through the whole house of pride: they were all 
fools there. 

Then they flew within the four naked walls of the miser. Lean as a skeleton, 
trembling with cold, and hunger, the old man was clinging with all his thoughts 
to his money. They saw him jump up feverishly from his miserable couch and 
take a loose stone out of the wall; there lay gold coins in an old stocking. They 
saw him anxiously feeling over an old ragged coat in which pieces of gold were 
sewn, and his clammy fingers trembled. 

“He is ill! That is madness — a joyless madness — besieged by fear and 
dreadful dreams!” 

They quickly went away and came before the beds of the criminals; these 
unfortunate people slept side by side, in long rows. Like a ferocious animal, one 
of them rose out of his sleep and uttered a horrible cry, and gave his comrade a 
violent dig in the ribs with his pointed elbow, and this one turned round in his 
sleep: 

“Be quiet, monster — sleep! This happens every night!” 

“Every night!” repeated the other. “Yes, every night he comes and tortures 
me! In my violence I have done this and that. I was born with an evil mind, 
which has brought me hither for the second time; but if I have done wrong I 
suffer punishment for it. One thing, however, I have not yet confessed. When I 
came out a little while ago, and passed by the yard of my former master, evil 
thoughts rose within me when I remembered this and that. I struck a match a 
little bit on the wall; probably it came a little too close to the thatched roof. All 
burnt down — a great heat rose, such as sometimes overcomes me. I myself 
helped to rescue cattle and things, nothing alive burnt, except a flight of pigeons, 
which flew into the fire, and the yard dog, of which I had not thought; one could 
hear him howl out of the fire, and this howling I still hear when I wish to sleep; 
and when I have fallen asleep, the great rough dog comes and places himself 
upon me, and howls, presses, and tortures me. Now listen to what I tell you! You 
can snore; you are snoring the whole night, and I hardly a quarter of an hour!” 


And the blood rose to the head of the excited criminal; he threw himself upon his 
comrade, and beat him with his clenched fist in the face. 

“Wicked Matz has become mad again!” they said amongst themselves. The 
other criminals seized him, wrestled with him, and bent him double, so that his 
head rested between his knees, and they tied him, so that the blood almost came 
out of his eyes and out of all his pores. 

“You are killing the unfortunate man,” said the pastor, and as he stretched out 
his hand to protect him who already suffered too much, the scene changed. They 
flew through rich halls and wretched hovels; wantonness and envy, all the 
deadly sins, passed before them. An angel of justice read their crimes and their 
defence; the latter was not a brilliant one, but it was read before God, Who reads 
the heart, Who knows everything, the wickedness that comes from within and 
from without, Who is mercy and love personified. The pastor’s hand trembled; 
he dared not stretch it out, he did not venture to pull a hair out of the sinner’s 
head. And tears gushed from his eyes like a stream of mercy and love, the 
cooling waters of which extinguished the eternal fire of hell. 

Just then the cock crowed. 

“Father of all mercy, grant Thou to her the peace that I was unable to procure 
for her!” 

“T have it now!” said the dead woman. “It was your hard words, your despair 
of mankind, your gloomy belief in God and His creation, which drove me to 
you. Learn to know mankind! Even in the wicked one lives a part of God — and 
this extinguishes and conquers the flame of hell!” 


The pastor felt a kiss on his lips; a gleam of light surrounded him — God’s 
bright sun shone into the room, and his wife, alive, sweet and full of love, awoke 
him from a dream which God had sent him! 


The Pigs, 1851 


Charles Dickens once told us about a pig, and since that time we are in a good 
humour if we only hear one grunt. St. Antony took the pig under his protection; 
and when we think of the prodigal son we always associate with him the idea of 
feeding swine; and it was in front of a pig-sty that a certain carriage stopped in 
Sweden, about which I am going to talk. The farmer had his pig-sty built out 
towards the high road, close by his house, and it was a wonderful pig-sty. It was 
an old state carriage. The seats had been taken out and the wheels taken off, and 
so the body of the old coach lay on the ground, and four pigs were shut up inside 
it. I wonder if these were the first that had ever been there? That point could not 
certainly be determined; but that it had been a real state coach everything bore 
witness, even to the damask rag that hung down from the roof; everything spoke 
of better days. 

“Humph! humph!” said the occupants, and the coach creaked and groaned; 
for it had come to a mournful end. “The beautiful has departed,” it sighed — or 
at least it might have done so. 

We came back in autumn. The coach was there still, but the pigs were gone. 
They were playing the grand lords out in the woods. Blossoms and leaves were 
gone from all the trees, and storm and rain ruled, and gave them neither peace 
nor rest; and the birds of passage had flown. “The beautiful has departed! This 
was the glorious green wood, but the song of the birds and the warm sunshine 
are gone! gone!” Thus said the mournful voice that creaked in the lofty branches 
of the trees, and it sounded like a deep-drawn sigh, a sigh from the bosom of the 
wild rose tree, and of him who sat there; it was the rose king. Do you know him? 
He is all beard, the finest reddish-green beard; he is easily recognized. Go up to 
the wild rose bushes, and when in autumn all the flowers have faded from them, 
and only the wild hips remain, you will often find under them a great red-green 
moss flower; and that is the rose king. A little green leaf grows up out of his 
head, and that’s his feather. He is the only man of his kind on the rose bush; and 
he it was who sighed. 
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at home in the old state coach. 


“Gone! gone! The beautiful is gone! The roses have faded, and the leaves fall 
down! It’s wet here! it’s boisterous here! The birds who used to sing are dumb, 
and the pigs go out hunting for acorns, and the pigs are the lords of the forest!” 

The nights were cold and the days were misty; but, for all that, the raven sat 
on the branch and sang, “Good! good!” Raven and crow sat on the high bough; 
and they had a large family, who all said, “Good! good!” and the majority is 
always right. 

Under the high trees, in the hollow, was a great puddle, and here the pigs 
reclined, great and small. They found the place so inexpressibly lovely! “Oui! 
oui!” they all exclaimed. That was all the French they knew, but even that was 
something; and they were so clever and so fat! 

The old ones lay quite still, and reflected; the young ones were very busy, and 
were not quiet a moment. One little porker had a twist in his tail like a ring, and 
this ring was his mothers’s pride: she thought all the rest were looking at the 
ring, and thinking only of the ring; but that they were not doing; they were 
thinking of themselves and of what was useful, and what was the use of the 
wood. They had always heard that the acorns they ate grew at the roots of the 
trees, and accordingly they had grubbed up the ground; but there came quite a 


little pig — it’s always the young ones who come out with their new-fangled 
notions — who declared that the acorns fell down from the branches, for one had 
just fallen down on his head, and the idea had struck him at once, afterwards he 
had made observations, and now was quite certain on the point. The old ones put 
their heads together. “Umph!” they said, “umph! The glory has departed: the 
twittering of the birds is all over: we want fruit; whatever’s good to eat is good, 
and we eat everything.” 

“Oui! oui!” chimed in all the rest. 

But the mother now looked at her little porker, the one with the ring in his 
tail, “One must not overlook the beautiful,” she said. “Good! good!” cried the 
crow, and flew down from the tree to try and get an appointment as nightingale; 
for some one must be appointed; and the crow obtained the office directly. 

“Gone! gone!” sighed the rose king. “All the beautiful is gone!” 

It was boisterous, it was grey, cold, and windy; and through the forest and 
over the field swept the rain in long dark streaks. Where is the bird who sang, 
where are the flowers upon the meadow, and the sweet berries of the wood? 
Gone! gone! 

Then a light gleamed from the forester’s house. It was lit up like a star, and 
threw its long ray among the trees. A song sounded forth out of the house! 
Beautiful children played there round the old grandfather. He sat with the Bible 
on his knee, and read of the Creator and of a better world, and spoke of spring 
that would return, of the forest that would array itself in fresh green, of the roses 
that would bloom, the nightingale that would sing, and of the beautiful that 
would reign in its glory again. 

But the rose king heard it not, for he sat in the cold, damp weather, and 
sighed, “Gone! gone!” And the pigs were the lords of the forest, and the old 
mother sow looked proudly at her little porker with the twist in his tail. “There is 
always somebody who has a soul for the beautiful!” she said. 


The Puppet-Show Man, 1851 


On board a steamer I once met an elderly man, with such a merry face that, if it 
was really an index of his mind, he must have been the happiest fellow in 
creation; and indeed he considered himself so, for I heard it from his own mouth. 
He was a Dane, the owner of a travelling theatre. He had all his company with 
him in a large box, for he was the proprietor of a puppet-show. His inborn 
cheerfulness, he said, had been tested by a member of the Polytechnic 
Institution, and the experiment had made him completely happy. I did not at first 
understand all this, but afterwards he explained the whole story to me; and here 
it is: — 

“T was giving a representation,” he said, “in the hall of the posting-house in 
the little town of Slagelse; there was a splendid audience, entirely juvenile 
excepting two respectable matrons. All at once, a person in black, of student-like 
appearance, entered the room, and sat down; he laughed aloud at the telling 
points, and applauded quite at the proper time. This was a very unusual spectator 
for me, and I felt anxious to know who he was. I heard that he was a member of 
the Polytechnic Institution in Copenhagen, who had been sent out to lecture to 
the people in the provinces. Punctually at eight o’clock my performance closed, 
for children must go early to bed, and a manager must also consult the 
convenience of the public. 

“At nine o’clock the lecturer commenced his lecture and his experiments, and 
then I formed a part of his audience. It was wonderful both to hear and to see. 
The greater part of it was beyond my comprehension, but it led me to think that 
if we men can acquire so much, we must surely be intended to last longer than 
the little span which extends only to the time when we are hidden away under 
the earth. His experiments were quite miracles on a small scale, and yet the 
explanations flowed as naturally as water from his lips. At the time of Moses and 
the prophets, such a man would have been placed among the sages of the land; in 
the middle ages they would have burnt him at the stake. 

“All night long I could not sleep; and the next evening when I gave another 
performance and the lecturer was present, I was in one of my best moods. 

“T once heard of an actor, who, when he had to act the part of a lover, always 
thought of one particular lady in the audience; he only played for her, and forgot 
all the rest of the house, and now the Polytechnic lecturer was my she, my only 
auditor, for whom alone I played. 


“When the performance was over, and the puppets removed behind the 
curtain, the Polytechnic lecturer invited me into his room to take a glass of wine. 
He talked of my comedies, and I of his science, and I believe we were both 
equally pleased. But I had the best of it, for there was much in what he did that 
he could not always explain to me. For instance, why a piece of iron which is 
rubbed on a cylinder, should become magnetic. How does this happen? The 
magnetic sparks come to it, — but how? It is the same with people in the world; 
they are rubbed about on this spherical globe till the electric spark comes upon 
them, and then we have a Napoleon, or a Luther, or some one of the kind. 

“<The whole world is but a series of miracles,’ said the lecturer, ‘but we are 
so accustomed to them that we call them everyday matters.” And he went on 
explaining things to me till my skull seemed lifted from my brain, and I declared 
that were I not such an old fellow, I would at once become a member of the 
Polytechnic Institution, that I might learn to look at the bright side of everything, 
although I was one of the happiest of men. 

“One of the happiest!’ said the lecturer, as if the idea pleased him; ‘are you 
really happy?’ 

““Yes,’ I replied; ‘for I am welcomed in every town, when I arrive with my 
company; but I certainly have one wish which sometimes weighs upon my 
cheerful temper like a mountain of lead. I should like to become the manager of 
a real theatre, and the director of a real troupe of men and women.’ 

““T understand,’ he said; ‘you would like to have life breathed into your 
puppets, so that they might be living actors, and you their director. And would 
you then be quite happy?’ 

“T said I believed so. But he did not; and we talked it over in all manner of 
ways, yet could not agree on the subject. However, the wine was excellent, and 
we clanked our glasses together as we drank. There must have been magic in it, 
or I should most certainly become tipsy; but that did not happen, for my mind 
seemed quite clear; and, indeed, a kind of sunshine filled the room, and beamed 
from the eyes of the Polytechnic lecturer. It made me think of the old stories 
when the gods, in their immortal youth, wandered upon this earth, and paid visits 
to mankind. I said so to him, and he smiled; and I could have sworn that he was 
one of these ancient deities in disguise, or, at all events, that he belonged to the 
race of the gods. The result seemed to prove I was right in my suspicions; for it 
was arranged that my highest wish should be granted, that my puppets were to 
be gifted with life, and that I was to be the manager of a real company. We drank 
to my success, and clanked our glasses. Then he packed all my dolls into the 
box, and fastened it on my back, and I felt as if I were spinning round in a circle, 
and presently found myself lying on the floor. I remember that quite well. And 


then the whole company sprang from the box. The spirit had come upon us all; 
the puppets had become distinguished actors — at least, so they said themselves 
— and I was their director. 

“When all was ready for the first representation, the whole company 
requested permission to speak to me before appearing in public. The dancing 
lady said the house could not be supported unless she stood on one leg; for she 
was a great genius, and begged to be treated as such. The lady who acted the part 
of the queen expected to be treated as a queen off the stage, as well as on it, or 
else she said she should get out of practice. The man whose duty it was to 
deliver a letter gave himself as many airs as he who took the part of first lover in 
the piece; he declared that the inferior parts were as important as the great ones, 
and deserving equal consideration, as parts of an artistic whole. The hero of the 
piece would only play in a part containing points likely to bring down the 
applause of the house. The ‘prima donna’ would only act when the lights were 
red, for she declared that a blue light did not suit her complexion. It was like a 
company of flies in a bottle, and I was in the bottle with them; for I was their 
director. My breath was taken away, my head whirled, and I was as miserable as 
a man could be. It was quite a novel, strange set of beings among whom I now 
found myself. I only wished I had them all in my box again, and that I had never 
been their director. So I told them roundly that, after all, they were nothing but 
puppets; and then they killed me. After a while I found myself lying on my bed 
in my room; but how I got there, or how I got away at all from the Polytechnic 
professor, he may perhaps know, I don’t. The moon shone upon the floor, the 
box lay open, and the dolls were all scattered about in great confusion; but I was 
not idle. I jumped off the bed, and into the box they all had to go, some on their 
heads, some on their feet. Then I shut down the lid, and seated myself upon the 
box. ‘Now you’ll have to stay,’ said I, ‘and I shall be cautious how I wish you 
flesh and blood again.’ 

“T felt quite light, my cheerfulness had returned, and I was the happiest of 
mortals. The Polytechnic professor had fully cured me. I was as happy as a king, 
and went to sleep on the box. Next morning — correctly speaking, it was noon, 
for I slept remarkably late that day — I found myself still sitting there, in happy 
consciousness that my former wish had been a foolish one. I inquired for the 
Polytechnic professor; but he had disappeared like the Greek and Roman gods; 
from that time I have been the happiest man in the world. I am a happy director; 
for none of my company ever grumble, nor the public either, for I always make 
them merry. I can arrange my pieces just as I please. I choose out of every 
comedy what I like best, and no one is offended. Plays that are neglected now-a- 
days by the great public were ran after thirty years ago, and listened to till the 


tears ran down the cheeks of the audience. These are the pieces I bring forward. I 
place them before the little ones, who cry over them as papa and mamma used to 
cry thirty years ago. But I make them shorter, for the youngsters don’t like long 
speeches; and if they have anything mournful, they like it to be over quickly.” 


The Dumb Book, 1851 


In the high-road which led through a wood stood a solitary farm-house; the road, 
in fact, ran right through its yard. The sun was shining and all the windows were 
open; within the house people were very busy. In the yard, in an arbour formed 
by lilac bushes in full bloom, stood an open coffin; thither they had carried a 
dead man, who was to be buried that very afternoon. Nobody shed a tear over 
him; his face was covered over with a white cloth, under his head they had 
placed a large thick book, the leaves of which consisted of folded sheets of 
blotting-paper, and withered flowers lay between them; it was the herbarium 
which he had gathered in various places and was to be buried with him, 
according to his own wish. Every one of the flowers in it was connected with 
some chapter of his life. 

“Who is the dead man?” we asked. 

“The old student,” was the reply. “They say that he was once an energetic 
young man, that he studied the dead languages, and sang and even composed 
many songs; then something had happened to him, and in consequence of this he 
gave himself up to drink, body and mind. When at last he had ruined his health, 
they brought him into the country, where someone paid for his board and 
residence. He was gentle as a child as long as the sullen mood did not come over 
him; but when it came he was fierce, became as strong as a giant, and ran about 
in the wood like a chased deer. But when we succeeded in bringing him home, 
and prevailed upon him to open the book with the dried-up plants in it, he would 
sometimes sit for a whole day looking at this or that plant, while frequently the 
tears rolled over his cheeks. God knows what was in his mind; but he requested 
us to put the book into his coffin, and now he lies there. In a little while the lid 
will be placed upon the coffin, and he will have sweet rest in the grave!” 

The cloth which covered his face was lifted up; the dead man’s face 
expressed peace — a sunbeam fell upon it. A swallow flew with the swiftness of 
an arrow into the arbour, turning in its flight, and twittered over the dead man’s 
head. 

What a strange feeling it is — surely we all know it — to look through old 
letters of our young days; a different life rises up out of the past, as it were, with 
all its hopes and sorrows. How many of the people with whom in those days we 
used to be on intimate terms appear to us as if dead, and yet they are still alive 
— only we have not thought of them for such a long time, whom we imagined 


we should retain in our memories for ever, and share every joy and sorrow with 
them. 

The withered oak leaf in the book here recalled the friend, the schoolfellow, 
who was to be his friend for life. He fixed the leaf to the student’s cap in the 
green wood, when they vowed eternal friendship. Where does he dwell now? 
The leaf is kept, but the friendship does no longer exist. Here is a foreign 
hothouse plant, too tender for the gardens of the North. It is almost as if its 
leaves still smelt sweet! She gave it to him out of her own garden — a 
nobleman’s daughter. 

Here is a water-lily that he had plucked himself, and watered with salt tears 
— a lily of sweet water. And here is a nettle: what may its leaves tell us? What 
might he have thought when he plucked and kept it? Here is a little snowdrop 
out of the solitary wood; here is an evergreen from the flower-pot at the tavern; 
and here is a simple blade of grass. 

The lilac bends its fresh fragrant flowers over the dead man’s head; the 
swallow passes again— “twit, twit;” now the men come with hammer and nails, 
the lid is placed over the dead man, while his head rests on the dumb book — so 
long cherished, now closed for ever! 


The Old Grave-Stone, 1852 


In a house, with a large courtyard, in a provincial town, at that time of the year 
in which people say the evenings are growing longer, a family circle were 
gathered together at their old home. A lamp bummed on the table, although the 
weather was mild and warm, and the long curtains hung down before the open 
windows, and without the moon shone brightly in the dark-blue sky. 

But they were not talking of the moon, but of a large, old stone that lay below 
in the courtyard not very far from the kitchen door. The maids often laid the 
clean copper saucepans and kitchen vessels on this stone, that they might dry in 
the sun, and the children were fond of playing on it. It was, in fact, an old grave- 
stone. 

“Yes,” said the master of the house, “I believe the stone came from the 
graveyard of the old church of the convent which was pulled down, and the 
pulpit, the monuments, and the grave-stones sold. My father bought the latter; 
most of them were cut in two and used for paving-stones, but that one stone was 
preserved whole, and laid in the courtyard.” 

“Any one can see that it is a grave-stone,” said the eldest of the children; “the 
representation of an hour-glass and part of the figure of an angel can still be 
traced, but the inscription beneath is quite worn out, excepting the name 
‘Preben,’ and a large ‘S’ close by it, and a little farther down the name of 
‘Martha’ can be easily read. But nothing more, and even that cannot be seen 
unless it has been raining, or when we have washed the stone.” 

“Dear me! how singular. Why that must be the grave-stone of Preben 
Schwane and his wife.” 

The old man who said this looked old enough to be the grandfather of all 
present in the room. 

“Yes,” he continued, “these people were among the last who were buried in 
the churchyard of the old convent. They were a very worthy old couple, I can 
remember them well in the days of my boyhood. Every one knew them, and they 
were esteemed by all. They were the oldest residents in the town, and people 
said they possessed a ton of gold, yet they were always very plainly dressed, in 
the coarsest stuff, but with linen of the purest whiteness. Preben and Martha 
were a fine old couple, and when they both sat on the bench, at the top of the 
steep stone steps, in front of their house, with the branches of the linden-tree 
waving above them, and nodded in a gentle, friendly way to passers by, it really 
made one feel quite happy. They were very good to the poor; they fed them and 


clothed them, and in their benevolence there was judgment as well as true 
Christianity. The old woman died first; that day is still quite vividly before my 
eyes. I was a little boy, and had accompanied my father to the old man’s house. 
Martha had fallen into the sleep of death just as we arrived there. The corpse lay 
in a bedroom, near to the one in which we sat, and the old man was in great 
distress and weeping like a child. He spoke to my father, and to a few neighbors 
who were there, of how lonely he should feel now she was gone, and how good 
and true she, his dead wife, had been during the number of years that they had 
passed through life together, and how they had become acquainted, and learnt to 
love each other. I was, as I have said, a boy, and only stood by and listened to 
what the others said; but it filled me with a strange emotion to listen to the old 
man, and to watch how the color rose in his cheeks as he spoke of the days of 
their courtship, of how beautiful she was, and how many little tricks he had been 
guilty of, that he might meet her. And then he talked of his wedding-day; and his 
eyes brightened, and he seemed to be carried back, by his words, to that joyful 
time. And yet there she was, lying in the next room, dead — an old woman, and 
he was an old man, speaking of the days of hope, long passed away. Ah, well, so 
it is; then I was but a child, and now I am old, as old as Preben Schwane then 
was. Time passes away, and all things changed. I can remember quite well the 
day on which she was buried, and how Old Preben walked close behind the 
coffin. 

“A few years before this time the old couple had had their grave-stone 
prepared, with an inscription and their names, but not the date. In the evening the 
stone was taken to the churchyard, and laid on the grave. A year later it was 
taken up, that Old Preben might be laid by the side of his wife. They did not 
leave behind them wealth, they left behind them far less than people had 
believed they possessed; what there was went to families distantly related to 
them, of whom, till then, no one had ever heard. The old house, with its balcony 
of wickerwork, and the bench at the top of the high steps, under the lime-tree, 
was considered, by the road-inspectors, too old and rotten to be left standing. 
Afterwards, when the same fate befell the convent church, and the graveyard 
was destroyed, the grave-stone of Preben and Martha, like everything else, was 
sold to whoever would buy it. And so it happened that this stone was not cut in 
two as many others had been, but now lies in the courtyard below, a scouring 
block for the maids, and a playground for the children. The paved street now 
passes over the resting place of Old Preben and his wife; no one thinks of them 
any more now.” 

And the old man who had spoken of all this shook his head mournfully, and 
said, “Forgotten! Ah, yes, everything will be forgotten!” And then the 


conversation turned on other matters. 

But the youngest child in the room, a boy, with large, earnest eyes, mounted 
upon a chair behind the window curtains, and looked out into the yard, where the 
moon was pouring a flood of light on the old gravestone, — the stone that had 
always appeared to him so dull and flat, but which lay there now like a great leaf 
out of a book of history. All that the boy had heard of Old Preben and his wife 
seemed clearly defined on the stone, and as he gazed on it, and glanced at the 
clear, bright moon shining in the pure air, it was as if the light of God’s 
countenance beamed over His beautiful world. 

“Forgotten! Everything will be forgotten!” still echoed through the room, and 
in the same moment an invisible spirit whispered to the heart of the boy, 
“Preserve carefully the seed that has been entrusted to thee, that it may grow and 
thrive. Guard it well. Through thee, my child, shall the obliterated inscription on 
the old, weather-beaten grave-stone go forth to future generations in clear, 
golden characters. The old pair shall again wander through the streets arm-in- 
arm, or sit with their fresh, healthy cheeks on the bench under the lime-tree, and 
smile and nod at rich and poor. The seed of this hour shall ripen in the course of 
years into a beautiful poem. The beautiful and the good are never forgotten, they 
live always in story or in song.” 


The Conceited Apple-Branch, 1852 


It was the month of May. The wind still blew cold; but from bush and tree, field 
and flower, came the welcome sound, “Spring is come.” Wild-flowers in 
profusion covered the hedges. Under the little apple-tree, Spring seemed busy, 
and told his tale from one of the branches which hung fresh and blooming, and 
covered with delicate pink blossoms that were just ready to open. The branch 
well knew how beautiful it was; this knowledge exists as much in the leaf as in 
the blood; I was therefore not surprised when a nobleman’s carriage, in which 
sat the young countess, stopped in the road just by. She said that an apple-branch 
was a most lovely object, and an emblem of spring in its most charming aspect. 
Then the branch was broken off for her, and she held it in her delicate hand, and 
sheltered it with her silk parasol. Then they drove to the castle, in which were 
lofty halls and splendid drawing-rooms. Pure white curtains fluttered before the 
open windows, and beautiful flowers stood in shining, transparent vases; and in 
one of them, which looked as if it had been cut out of newly fallen snow, the 
apple-branch was placed, among some fresh, light twigs of beech. It was a 
charming sight. Then the branch became proud, which was very much like 
human nature. 

People of every description entered the room, and, according to their position 
in society, so dared they to express their admiration. Some few said nothing, 
others expressed too much, and the apple-branch very soon got to understand 
that there was as much difference in the characters of human beings as in those 
of plants and flowers. Some are all for pomp and parade, others have a great deal 
to do to maintain their own importance, while the rest might be spared without 
much loss to society. So thought the apple-branch, as he stood before the open 
window, from which he could see out over gardens and fields, where there were 
flowers and plants enough for him to think and reflect upon; some rich and 
beautiful, some poor and humble indeed. 

“Poor, despised herbs,” said the apple-branch; “there is really a difference 
between them and such as I am. How unhappy they must be, if they can feel as 
those in my position do! There is a difference indeed, and so there ought to be, 
or we should all be equals.” 

And the apple-branch looked with a sort of pity upon them, especially on a 
certain little flower that is found in fields and in ditches. No one bound these 
flowers together in a nosegay; they were too common; they were even known to 


grow between the paving-stones, shooting up everywhere, like bad weeds; and 
they bore the very ugly name of “dog-flowers” or “dandelions.” 

“Poor, despised plants,” said the apple-bough, “it is not your fault that you are 
so ugly, and that you have such an ugly name; but it is with plants as with men, 
— there must be a difference.” 

“A difference!” cried the sunbeam, as he kissed the blooming apple-branch, 
and then kissed the yellow dandelion out in the fields. All were brothers, and the 
sunbeam kissed them — the poor flowers as well as the rich. 

The apple-bough had never thought of the boundless love of God, which 
extends over all the works of creation, over everything which lives, and moves, 
and has its being in Him; he had never thought of the good and beautiful which 
are so often hidden, but can never remain forgotten by Him, — not only among 
the lower creation, but also among men. The sunbeam, the ray of light, knew 
better. 

“You do not see very far, nor very clearly,” he said to the apple-branch. 
“Which is the despised plant you so specially pity?” 

“The dandelion,” he replied. “No one ever places it in a nosegay; it is often 
trodden under foot, there are so many of them; and when they run to seed, they 
have flowers like wool, which fly away in little pieces over the roads, and cling 
to the dresses of the people. They are only weeds; but of course there must be 
weeds. O, I am really very thankful that I was not made like one of these 
flowers.” 

There came presently across the fields a whole group of children, the 
youngest of whom was so small that it had to be carried by the others; and when 
he was seated on the grass, among the yellow flowers, he laughed aloud with 
joy, kicked out his little legs, rolled about, plucked the yellow flowers, and 
kissed them in childlike innocence. The elder children broke off the flowers with 
long stems, bent the stalks one round the other, to form links, and made first a 
chain for the neck, then one to go across the shoulders, and hang down to the 
waist, and at last a wreath to wear round the head, so that they looked quite 
splendid in their garlands of green stems and golden flowers. But the eldest 
among them gathered carefully the faded flowers, on the stem of which was 
grouped together the seed, in the form of a white feathery coronal. These loose, 
airy wool-flowers are very beautiful, and look like fine snowy feathers or down. 
The children held them to their mouths, and tried to blow away the whole 
coronal with one puff of the breath. They had been told by their grandmothers 
that who ever did so would be sure to have new clothes before the end of the 
year. The despised flower was by this raised to the position of a prophet or 
foreteller of events. 


“Do you see,” said the sunbeam, “do you see the beauty of these flowers? do 
you see their powers of giving pleasure?” 

“Yes, to children,” said the apple-bough. 

By-and-by an old woman came into the field, and, with a blunt knife without 
a handle, began to dig round the roots of some of the dandelion-plants, and pull 
them up. With some of these she intended to make tea for herself; but the rest 
she was going to sell to the chemist, and obtain some money. 

“But beauty is of higher value than all this,” said the apple-tree branch; “only 
the chosen ones can be admitted into the realms of the beautiful. There is a 
difference between plants, just as there is a difference between men.” 

Then the sunbeam spoke of the boundless love of God, as seen in creation, 
and over all that lives, and of the equal distribution of His gifts, both in time and 
in eternity. 

“That is your opinion,” said the apple-bough. 

Then some people came into the room, and, among them, the young countess, 
— the lady who had placed the apple-bough in the transparent vase, so 
pleasantly beneath the rays of the sunlight. She carried in her hand something 
that seemed like a flower. The object was hidden by two or three great leaves, 
which covered it like a shield, so that no draught or gust of wind could injure it, 
and it was carried more carefully than the apple-branch had ever been. Very 
cautiously the large leaves were removed, and there appeared the feathery seed- 
crown of the despised dandelion. This was what the lady had so carefully 
plucked, and carried home so safely covered, so that not one of the delicate 
feathery arrows of which its mist-like shape was so lightly formed, should flutter 
away. She now drew it forth quite uninjured, and wondered at its beautiful form, 
and airy lightness, and singular construction, so soon to be blown away by the 
wind. 

“See,” she exclaimed, “how wonderfully God has made this little flower. I 
will paint it with the apple-branch together. Every one admires the beauty of the 
apple-bough; but this humble flower has been endowed by Heaven with another 
kind of loveliness; and although they differ in appearance, both are the children 
of the realms of beauty.” 

Then the sunbeam kissed the lowly flower, and he kissed the blooming apple- 
branch, upon whose leaves appeared a rosy blush. 


The Loveliest Rose in the World, 1852 


There lived once a great queen, in whose garden were found at all seasons the 
most splendid flowers, and from every land in the world. She specially loved 
roses, and therefore she possessed the most beautiful varieties of this flower, 
from the wild hedge-rose, with its apple-scented leaves, to the splendid Provence 
rose. They grew near the shelter of the walls, wound themselves round columns 
and window-frames, crept along passages and over the ceilings of the halls. They 
were of every fragrance and color. 

But care and sorrow dwelt within these halls; the queen lay upon a sick bed, 
and the doctors declared that she must die. “There is still one thing that could 
save her,” said one of the wisest among them. “Bring her the loveliest rose in the 
world; one which exhibits the purest and brightest love, and if it is brought to her 
before her eyes close, she will not die.” 

Then from all parts came those who brought roses that bloomed in every 
garden, but they were not the right sort. The flower must be one from the garden 
of love; but which of the roses there showed forth the highest and purest love? 
The poets sang of this rose, the loveliest in the world, and each named one which 
he considered worthy of that title; and intelligence of what was required was sent 
far and wide to every heart that beat with love; to every class, age, and condition. 

“No one has yet named the flower,” said the wise man. “No one has pointed 
out the spot where it blooms in all its splendor. It is not a rose from the coffin of 
Romeo and Juliet, or from the grave of Walburg, though these roses will live in 
everlasting song. It is not one of the roses which sprouted forth from the blood- 
stained fame of Winkelreid. The blood which flows from the breast of a hero 
who dies for his country is sacred, and his memory is sweet, and no rose can be 
redder than the blood which flows from his veins. Neither is it the magic flower 
of Science, to obtain which wondrous flower a man devotes many an hour of his 
fresh young life in sleepless nights, in a lonely chamber.” 

“T know where it blooms,” said a happy mother, who came with her lovely 
child to the bedside of the queen. “I know where the loveliest rose in the world 
is. It is seen on the blooming cheeks of my sweet child, when it expresses the 
pure and holy love of infancy; when refreshed by sleep it opens its eyes, and 
smiles upon me with childlike affection.” 

“This is a lovely rose,” said the wise man; “but there is one still more lovely.” 

“Yes, one far more lovely,” said one of the women. “I have seen it, and a 
loftier and purer rose does not bloom. But it was white, like the leaves of a 


blush-rose. I saw it on the cheeks of the queen. She had taken off her golden 
crown, and through the long, dreary night, she carried her sick child in her arms. 
She wept over it, kissed it, and prayed for it as only a mother can pray in that 
hour of her anguish.” 

“Holy and wonderful in its might is the white rose of grief, but it is not the 
one we seek.” 

“No; the loveliest rose in the world I saw at the Lord’s table,” said the good 
old bishop. “I saw it shine as if an angel’s face had appeared. A young maiden 
knelt at the altar, and renewed the vows made at her baptism; and there were 
white roses and red roses on the blushing cheeks of that young girl. She looked 
up to heaven with all the purity and love of her young spirit, in all the expression 
of the highest and purest love.” 

“May she be blessed!” said the wise man: “but no one has yet named the 
loveliest rose in the world.” 

Then there came into the room a child — the queen’s little son. Tears stood in 
his eyes, and glistened on his cheeks; he carried a great book and the binding 
was Of velvet, with silver clasps. “Mother,” cried the little boy; “only hear what I 
have read.” And the child seated himself by the bedside, and read from the book 
of Him who suffered death on the cross to save all men, even who are yet 
unborn. He read, “Greater love hath no man than this,” and as he read a roseate 
hue spread over the cheeks of the queen, and her eyes became so enlightened 
and clear, that she saw from the leaves of the book a lovely rose spring forth, a 
type of Him who shed His blood on the cross. 

“T see it,” she said. “He who beholds this, the loveliest rose on earth, shall 
never die.” 


In a Thousand Years, 1852 


Yes, in a thousand years people will fly on the wings of steam through the air, 
over the ocean! The young inhabitants of America will become visitors of old 
Europe. They will come over to see the monuments and the great cities, which 
will then be in ruins, just as we in our time make pilgrimages to the tottering 
splendors of Southern Asia. In a thousand years they will come! 

The Thames, the Danube, and the Rhine still roll their course, Mont Blanc 
stands firm with its snow-capped summit, and the Northern Lights gleam over 
the land of the North; but generation after generation has become dust, whole 
rows of the mighty of the moment are forgotten, like those who already slumber 
under the hill on which the rich trader, whose ground it is, has built a bench, on 
which he can sit and look out across his waving corn fields. 

“To Europe!” cry the young sons of America; “to the land of our ancestors, 
the glorious land of monuments and fancy — to Europe!” 

The ship of the air comes. It is crowded with passengers, for the transit is 
quicker than by sea. The electro-magnetic wire under the ocean has already 
telegraphed the number of the aerial caravan. Europe is in sight. It is the coast of 
Ireland that they see, but the passengers are still asleep; they will not be called 
till they are exactly over England. There they will first step on European shore, 
in the land of Shakespeare, as the educated call it; in the land of politics, the land 
of machines, as it is called by others. 

Here they stay a whole day. That is all the time the busy race can devote to 
the whole of England and Scotland. Then the journey is continued through the 
tunnel under the English Channel, to France, the land of Charlemagne and 
Napoleon. Moliere is named, the learned men talk of the classic school of remote 
antiquity. There is rejoicing and shouting for the names of heroes, poets, and 
men of science, whom our time does not know, but who will be born after our 
time in Paris, the centre of Europe, and elsewhere. 

The air steamboat flies over the country whence Columbus went forth, where 
Cortez was born, and where Calderon sang dramas in sounding verse. Beautiful 
black-eyed women live still in the blooming valleys, and the oldest songs speak 
of the Cid and the Alhambra. 

Then through the air, over the sea, to Italy, where once lay old, everlasting 
Rome. It has vanished! The Campagna lies desert. A single ruined wall is shown 
as the remains of St. Peter’s, but there is a doubt if this ruin be genuine. 


Next to Greece, to sleep a night in the grand hotel at the top of Mount 
Olympus, to say that they have been there; and the journey is continued to the 
Bosphorus, to rest there a few hours, and see the place where Byzantium lay; and 
where the legend tells that the harem stood in the time of the Turks, poor 
fishermen are now spreading their nets. 

Over the remains of mighty cities on the broad Danube, cities which we in 
our time know not, the travellers pass; but here and there, on the rich sites of 
those that time shall bring forth, the caravan sometimes descends, and departs 
thence again. 

Down below lies Germany, that was once covered with a close net of railway 
and canals, the region where Luther spoke, where Goethe sang, and Mozart once 
held the sceptre of harmony. Great names shine there, in science and in art, 
names that are unknown to us. One day devoted to seeing Germany, and one for 
the North, the country of Oersted and Linnaeus, and for Norway, the land of the 
old heroes and the young Normans. Iceland is visited on the journey home. The 
geysers burn no more, Hecla is an extinct volcano, but the rocky island is still 
fixed in the midst of the foaming sea, a continual monument of legend and 
poetry. 

“There is really a great deal to be seen in Europe,” says the young American, 
“and we have seen it in a week, according to the directions of the great traveller” 
(and here he mentions the name of one of his contemporaries) “in his celebrated 
work, ‘How to See All Europe in a Week.’” 


The Swan’s Nest, 1852 


Between the Baltic and the North Sea there lies an old swan’s nest, wherein 
swans are born and have been born that shall never die. 

In olden times a flock of swans flew over the Alps to the green plains around 
Milan, where it was delightful to dwell. This flight of swans men called the 
Lombards. 

Another flock, with shining plumage and honest eyes, soared southward to 
Byzantium; the swans established themselves there close by the Emperor’s 
throne, and spread their wings over him as shields to protect him. They received 
the name of Varangians. 

On the coast of France there sounded a cry of fear, for the blood-stained 
swans that came from the North with fire under their wings; and the people 
prayed, “Heaven deliver us from the wild Northmen.” 

On the fresh sward of England stood the Danish swan by the open seashore, 
with the crown of three kingdoms on his head; and he stretched out his golden 
sceptre over the land. The heathens on the Pomerian coast bent the knee, and the 
Danish swans came with the banner of the Cross and with the drawn sword. 

“That was in the very old times,” you say. 

In later days two mighty swans have been seen to fly from the nest. A light 
shone far through the air, far over the lands of the earth; the swan, with the 
strong beating of his wings, scattered the twilight mists, and the starry sky was 
seen, and it was as if it came nearer to the earth. That was the swan Tycho 
Brahe. 

“Yes, then,” you say; “but in our own days?” 

We have seen swan after swan soar by in glorious flight. One let his pinions 
glide over the strings of the golden harp, and it resounded through the North. 
Norway’s mountains seemed to rise higher in the sunlight of former days; there 
was a rustling among the pine trees and the birches; the gods of the North, the 
heroes, and the noble women, showed themselves in the dark forest depths. 

We have seen a swan beat with his wings upon the marble crag, so that it 
burst, and the forms of beauty imprisoned in the stone stepped out to the sunny 
day, and men in the lands round about lifted up their heads to behold these 
mighty forms. 

We have seen a third swan spinning the thread of thought that is fastened 
from country to country round the world, so that the word may fly with lightning 
speed from land to land. 


And our Lord loves the old swan’s nest between the Baltic and the North Sea. 
And when the mighty birds come soaring through the air to destroy it, even the 
callow young stand round in a circle on the margin of the nest, and though their 
breasts may be struck so that their blood flows, they bear it, and strike with their 
wings and their claws. 

Centuries will pass by, swans will fly forth from the nest, men will see them 
and hear them in the world, before it shall be said in spirit and in truth, “This is 
the last swan — the last song from the swan’s nest.” 


The Story of the Year, 1852 


It was near the end of January, and a terrible fall of snow was pelting down, and 
whirling through the streets and lanes; the windows were plastered with snow on 
the outside, snow fell in masses from the roofs. Every one seemed in a great 
hurry; they ran, they flew, fell into each other’s arms, holding fast for a moment 
as long as they could stand safely. Coaches and horses looked as if they had been 
frosted with sugar. The footmen stood with their backs against the carriages, so 
as to turn their faces from the wind. The foot passengers kept within the shelter 
of the carriages, which could only move slowly on in the deep snow. At last the 
storm abated, and a narrow path was swept clean in front of the houses; when 
two persons met in this path they stood still, for neither liked to take the first step 
on one side into the deep snow to let the other pass him. There they stood silent 
and motionless, till at last, as if by tacit consent, they each sacrificed a leg and 
buried it in the deep snow. Towards evening, the weather became calm. The sky, 
cleared from the snow, looked more lofty and transparent, while the stars shone 
with new brightness and purity. The frozen snow crackled under foot, and was 
quite firm enough to bear the sparrows, who hopped upon it in the moming 
dawn. They searched for food in the path which had been swept, but there was 
very little for them, and they were terribly cold. “Tweet, tweet,” said one to 
another; “they call this a new year, but I think it is worse than the last. We might 
just as well have kept the old year; I’m quite unhappy, and I have a right to be 
so.” 

“Yes, you have; and yet the people ran about and fired off guns, to usher in 
the new year,” said a little shivering sparrow. “They threw things against the 
doors, and were quite beside themselves with joy, because the old year had 
disappeared. I was glad too, for I expected we should have some warm days, but 
my hopes have come to nothing. It freezes harder than ever; I think mankind 
have made a mistake in reckoning time.” 

“That they have,” said a third, an old sparrow with a white poll; “they have 
something they call a calendar; it’s an invention of their own, and everything 
must be arranged according to it, but it won’t do. When spring comes, then the 
year begins. It is the voice of nature, and I reckon by that.” 

“But when will spring come?” asked the others. 

“Tt will come when the stork returns, but he is very uncertain, and here in the 
town no one knows anything about it. In the country they have more knowledge; 
shall we fly away there and wait? we shall be nearer to spring then, certainly.” 


“That may be all very well,” said another sparrow, who had been hopping 
about for a long time, chirping, but not saying anything of consequence, “but I 
have found a few comforts here in town which, I’m afraid, I should miss out in 
the country. Here in this neighborhood, there lives a family of people who have 
been so sensible as to place three or four flower-pots against the wall in the 
court-yard, so that the openings are all turned inward, and the bottom of each 
points outward. In the latter a hole has been cut large enough for me to fly in and 
out. I and my husband have built a nest in one of these pots, and all our young 
ones, who have now flown away, were brought up there. The people who live 
there of course made the whole arrangement that they might have the pleasure of 
seeing us, or they would not have done it. It pleased them also to strew bread- 
crumbs for us, and so we have food, and may consider ourselves provided for. 
So I think my husband and I will stay where we are; although we are not very 
happy, but we shall stay.” 

“And we will fly into the country,” said the others, “to see if spring is 
coming.” And away they flew. 

In the country it was really winter, a few degrees colder than in the town. The 
sharp winds blew over the snow-covered fields. The farmer, wrapped in warm 
clothing, sat in his sleigh, and beat his arms across his chest to keep off the cold. 
The whip lay on his lap. The horses ran till they smoked. The snow crackled, the 
sparrows hopped about in the wheel-ruts, and shivered, crying, “Tweet, tweet; 
when will spring come? It is very long in coming.” 

“Very long indeed,” sounded over the field, from the nearest snow-covered 
hill. It might have been the echo which people heard, or perhaps the words of 
that wonderful old man, who sat high on a heap of snow, regardless of wind or 
weather. He was all in white; he had on a peasant’s coarse white coat of frieze. 
He had long white hair, a pale face, and large clear blue eyes. “Who is that old 
man?” asked the sparrows. 

“I know who he is,” said an old raven, who sat on the fence, and was 
condescending enough to acknowledge that we are all equal in the sight of 
Heaven, even as little birds, and therefore he talked with the sparrows, and gave 
them the information they wanted. “I know who the old man is,” he said. “It is 
Winter, the old man of last year; he is not dead yet, as the calendar says, but acts 
as guardian to little Prince Spring who is coming. Winter rules here still. Ugh! 
the cold makes you shiver, little ones, does it not?” 

“There! Did I not tell you so?” said the smallest of the sparrows. “The 
calendar is only an invention of man, and is not arranged according to nature. 
They should leave these things to us; we are created so much more clever than 
they are.” 


One week passed, and then another. The forest looked dark, the hard-frozen 
lake lay like a sheet of lead. The mountains had disappeared, for over the land 
hung damp, icy mists. Large black crows flew about in silence; it was as if 
nature slept. At length a sunbeam glided over the lake, and it shone like 
burnished silver. But the snow on the fields and the hills did not glitter as before. 
The white form of Winter sat there still, with his un-wandering gaze fixed on the 
south. He did not perceive that the snowy carpet seemed to sink as it were into 
the earth; that here and there a little green patch of grass appeared, and that these 
patches were covered with sparrows. 

“Tee-wit, tee-wit; is spring coming at last?” 

Spring! How the cry resounded over field and meadow, and through the dark- 
brown woods, where the fresh green moss still gleamed on the trunks of the 
trees, and from the south came the two first storks flying through the air, and on 
the back of each sat a lovely little child, a boy and a girl. They greeted the earth 
with a kiss, and wherever they placed their feet white flowers sprung up from 
beneath the snow. Hand in hand they approached the old ice-man, Winter, 
embraced him and clung to his breast; and as they did so, in a moment all three 
were enveloped in a thick, damp mist, dark and heavy, that closed over them like 
a veil. The wind arose with mighty rustling tone, and cleared away the mist. 
Then the sun shone out warmly. Winter had vanished away, and the beautiful 
children of Spring sat on the throne of the year. 

“This is really a new year,” cried all the sparrows, “now we shall get our 
rights, and have some return for what we suffered in winter.” 

Wherever the two children wandered, green buds burst forth on bush and tree, 
the grass grew higher, and the corn-fields became lovely in delicate green. 

The little maiden strewed flowers in her path. She held her apron before her: 
it was full of flowers; it was as if they sprung into life there, for the more she 
scattered around her, the more flowers did her apron contain. Eagerly she 
showered snowy blossoms over apple and peach-trees, so that they stood in full 
beauty before even their green leaves had burst from the bud. Then the boy and 
the girl clapped their hands, and troops of birds came flying by, no one knew 
from whence, and they all twittered and chirped, singing “Spring has come!” 
How beautiful everything was! Many an old dame came forth from her door into 
the sunshine, and shuffled about with great delight, glancing at the golden 
flowers which glittered everywhere in the fields, as they used to do in her young 
days. The world grew young again to her, as she said, “It is a blessed time out 
here to-day.” The forest already wore its dress of dark-green buds. The thyme 
blossomed in fresh fragrance. Primroses and anemones sprung forth, and violets 
bloomed in the shade, while every blade of grass was full of strength and sap. 


Who could resist sitting down on such a beautiful carpet? and then the young 
children of Spring seated themselves, holding each other’s hands, and sang, and 
laughed, and grew. A gentle rain fell upon them from the sky, but they did not 
notice it, for the rain-drops were their own tears of joy. They kissed each other, 
and were betrothed; and in the same moment the buds of the trees unfolded, and 
when the sun rose, the forest was green. Hand in hand the two wandered beneath 
the fresh pendant canopy of foliage, while the sun’s rays gleamed through the 
opening of the shade, in changing and varied colors. The delicate young leaves 
filled the air with refreshing odor. Merrily rippled the clear brooks and rivulets 
between the green, velvety rushes, and over the many-colored pebbles beneath. 
All nature spoke of abundance and plenty. The cuckoo sang, and the lark 
carolled, for it was now beautiful spring. The careful willows had, however, 
covered their blossoms with woolly gloves; and this carefulness is rather tedious. 
Days and weeks went by, and the heat increased. Warm air waved the corn as it 
grew golden in the sun. The white northern lily spread its large green leaves over 
the glossy mirror of the woodland lake, and the fishes sought the shadows 
beneath them. In a sheltered part of the wood, the sun shone upon the walls of a 
farm-house, brightening the blooming roses, and ripening the black juicy berries, 
which hung on the loaded cherry-trees, with his hot beams. Here sat the lovely 
wife of Summer, the same whom we have seen as a child and a bride; her eyes 
were fixed on dark gathering clouds, which in wavy outlines of black and indigo 
were piling themselves up like mountains, higher and higher. They came from 
every side, always increasing like a rising, rolling sea. Then they swooped 
towards the forest, where every sound had been silenced as if by magic, every 
breath hushed, every bird mute. All nature stood still in grave suspense. But in 
the lanes and the highways, passengers on foot or in carriages were hurrying to 
find a place of shelter. Then came a flash of light, as if the sun had rushed forth 
from the sky, flaming, burning, all-devouring, and darkness returned amid a 
rolling crash of thunder. The rain poured down in streams, — now there was 
darkness, then blinding light, — now thrilling silence, then deafening din. The 
young brown reeds on the moor waved to and fro in feathery billows; the forest 
boughs were hidden in a watery mist, and still light and darkness followed each 
other, still came the silence after the roar, while the corn and the blades of grass 
lay beaten down and swamped, so that it seemed impossible they could ever 
raise themselves again. But after a while the rain began to fall gently, the sun’s 
rays pierced the clouds, and the water-drops glittered like pearls on leaf and 
stem. The birds sang, the fishes leaped up to the surface of the water, the gnats 
danced in the sunshine, and yonder, on a rock by the heaving salt sea, sat 
Summer himself, a strong man with sturdy limbs and long, dripping hair. 


Strengthened by the cool bath, he sat in the warm sunshine, while all around him 
renewed nature bloomed strong, luxuriant, and beautiful: it was summer, warm, 
lovely summer. Sweet and pleasant was the fragrance wafted from the clover- 
field, where the bees swarmed round the ruined tower, the bramble twined itself 
over the old altar, which, washed by the rain, glittered in the sunshine; and 
thither flew the queen bee with her swarm, and prepared wax and honey. But 
Summer and his bosom-wife saw it with different eyes, to them the altar-table 
was covered with the offerings of nature. The evening sky shone like gold, no 
church dome could ever gleam so brightly, and between the golden evening and 
the blushing morning there was moonlight. It was indeed summer. And days and 
weeks passed, the bright scythes of the reapers glittered in the corn-fields, the 
branches of the apple-trees bent low, heavy with the red and golden fruit. The 
hop, hanging in clusters, filled the air with sweet fragrance, and beneath the 
hazel-bushes, where the nuts hung in great bunches, rested a man and a woman 
— Summer and his grave consort. 

“See,” she exclaimed, “what wealth, what blessings surround us. Everything 
is home-like and good, and yet, I know not why, I long for rest and peace; I can 
scarcely express what I feel. They are already ploughing the fields again; more 
and more the people wish for gain. See, the storks are flocking together, and 
following the plough at a short distance. They are the birds from Egypt, who 
carried us through the air. Do you remember how we came as children to this 
land of the north; we brought with us flowers and bright sunshine, and green to 
the forests, but the wind has been rough with them, and they are now become 
dark and brown, like the trees of the south, but they do not, like them, bear 
golden fruit.” 

“Do you wish to see golden fruit?” said the man, “then rejoice,” and he lifted 
his arm. The leaves of the forest put on colors of red and gold, and bright tints 
covered the woodlands. The rose-bushes gleamed with scarlet hips, and the 
branches of the elder-trees hung down with the weight of the full, dark berries. 
The wild chestnuts fell ripe from their dark, green shells, and in the forests the 
violets bloomed for the second time. But the queen of the year became more and 
more silent and pale. 

“Tt blows cold,” she said, “and night brings the damp mist; I long for the land 
of my childhood.” Then she saw the storks fly away every one, and she stretched 
out her hands towards them. She looked at the empty nests; in one of them grew 
a long-stalked corn flower, in another the yellow mustard seed, as if the nest had 
been placed there only for its comfort and protection, and the sparrows were 
flying round them all. 


“Tweet, where has the master of the nest gone?” cried one, “I suppose he 
could not bear it when the wind blew, and therefore he has left this country. I 
wish him a pleasant journey.” 

The forest leaves became more and more yellow, leaf after leaf fell, and the 
stormy winds of Autumn howled. The year was now far advanced, and upon the 
fallen, yellow leaves, lay the queen of the year, looking up with mild eyes at a 
gleaming star, and her husband stood by her. A gust of wind swept through the 
foliage, and the leaves fell in a shower. The summer queen was gone, but a 
butterfly, the last of the year, flew through the cold air. Damp fogs came, icy 
winds blew, and the long, dark nights of winter approached. The ruler of the year 
appeared with hair white as snow, but he knew it not; he thought snow-flakes 
falling from the sky covered his head, as they decked the green fields with a thin, 
white covering of snow. And then the church bells rang out for Christmas time. 

“The bells are ringing for the new-born year,” said the ruler, “soon will a new 
ruler and his bride be born, and I shall go to rest with my wife in yonder light- 
giving star.” 

In the fresh, green fir-wood, where the snow lay all around, stood the angel of 
Christmas, and consecrated the young trees that were to adorn his feast. 

“May there be joy in the rooms, and under the green boughs,” said the old 
ruler of the year. In a few weeks he had become a very old man, with hair as 
white as snow. “My resting-time draws near; the young pair of the year will soon 
claim my crown and sceptre.” 

“But the night is still thine,” said the angel of Christmas, “for power, but not 
for rest. Let the snow lie warmly upon the tender seed. Learn to endure the 
thought that another is worshipped whilst thou art still lord. Learn to endure 
being forgotten while yet thou livest. The hour of thy freedom will come when 
Spring appears.” 

“And when will Spring come?” asked Winter. 

“Tt will come when the stork returns.” 

And with white locks and snowy beard, cold, bent, and hoary, but strong as 
the wintry storm, and firm as the ice, old Winter sat on the snowdrift-covered 
hill, looking towards the south, where Winter had sat before, and gazed. The ice 
glittered, the snow crackled, the skaters skimmed over the polished surface of 
the lakes; ravens and crows formed a pleasing contrast to the white ground, and 
not a breath of wind stirred, and in the still air old Winter clenched his fists, and 
the ice lay fathoms deep between the lands. Then came the sparrows again out of 
the town, and asked, “Who is that old man?” The raven sat there still, or it might 
be his son, which is the same thing, and he said to them, — 


“Tt is Winter, the old man of the former year; he is not dead, as the calendar 
says, but he is guardian to the spring, which is coming.” 

“When will Spring come?” asked the sparrows, “for we shall have better 
times then, and a better rule. The old times are worth nothing.” 

And in quiet thought old Winter looked at the leafless forest, where the 
graceful form and bends of each tree and branch could be seen; and while Winter 
slept, icy mists came from the clouds, and the ruler dreamt of his youthful days 
and of his manhood, and in the morning dawn the whole forest glittered with 
hoar frost, which the sun shook from the branches, — and this was the summer 
dream of Winter. 

“When will Spring come?” asked the sparrows. “Spring!” Again the echo 
sounded from the hills on which the snow lay. The sunshine became warmer, the 
snow melted, and the birds twittered, “Spring is coming!” And high in the air 
flew the first stork, and the second followed; a lovely child sat on the back of 
each, and they sank down on the open field, kissed the earth, and kissed the quiet 
old man; and, as the mist from the mountain top, he vanished away and 
disappeared. And the story of the year was finished. 

“This is all very fine, no doubt,” said the sparrows, “and it is very beautiful; 
but it is not according to the calendar, therefore, it must be all wrong.” 


On Judgment Day, 1852 


The most solemn of all the days of our life is the day we die. It is judgment day, 
the great sacred day of transfiguration. Have you really seriously given a fleeting 
thought to that grave and mighty last hour we shall spend on earth? 

There was once a man, a stanch upholder of truth, as he was called, to whom 
the word of his God was law, a zealous servant of his zealous God. With a stern 
but heavenly look, the Angel of Death stood at his bedside. 

“The hour has come; you shall follow me!” said Death, and touched the 
man’s feet with ice-cold fingers, and his feet became like ice. Then Death 
touched his forehead, and lastly his heart, and when it burst, the soul was free to 
follow the Angel of Death. 

But during those brief seconds while the icy touch shivered through feet and 
head and heart, there passed through the mind of the dying man, like great ocean 
waves, the recollection of all he had wrought and felt throughout his life. So 
does one terrified glance into a whirlpool reveal in thought as swift as lightning 
the whole unfathomable depth of it; so with one fleeting glance at the countless 
stars of heaven can one conceive the infinite multitude of worlds and spheres in 
the great universe. 

In such a moment the terrified sinner shrinks into himself and has nothing to 
cling to, and he feels himself shrinking further into infinite emptiness. And at 
such times the devout soul bows its head to the Almighty and yields itself up to 
Him in childlike trust, praying, “Thy will be done with me!” 

But this dying man had not the mind of a child, nor was he a terrified sinner; 
his thoughts were of self-praise. He knew that he had abided by religious 
traditions. Millions, he knew, would have to face judgment. But he believed 
most confidently that his path would lead straight heavenward, and that mercy, 
promised to all men, would open the gates to him. 

And the soul followed the Angel of Death, casting only one wistful glance 
back at the bed where, in its white shroud, lay the lifeless image of clay, still 
bearing the print of the soul’s individuality. 

Now they hovered through the air, now glided along the ground. Were they 
passing through a vast, decorated hall, or perchance a forest? It was hard to tell. 
Nature appeared formally set out for show, as in the stately, artificial, old French 
gardens, and through its strange, carefully arranged scenes there passed many 
men and women, all clad as if for a masquerade. 

“Such is human life!” spoke the Angel of Death. 


It seemed as if the figures tried to disguise themselves; those who flaunted the 
glories of velvet and gold were not always the noblest and the richest, neither 
were all those who wore the garb of poverty the most wretched and vulgar. A 
strange masquerade indeed! And most strange of all was to see how each one 
carefully concealed under his clothing something he would not have the others 
discover. Each was determined to learn his neighbor’ secret, and they tore at one 
another until here and there the heads of different animals were bared. One was 
that of a grinning ape, another the head of a goat, still others a clammy snake and 
a feeble fish. 

In all was some token of the animal which is fast rooted in human nature, and 
which here was struggling and jumping to burst forth. And however closely a 
person might hold his garment over it to hide it, the others would never rest until 
they had torn aside the veil, and all kept crying out, “Look here! See! It is he! It 
is she! and everyone mockingly laid bare his fellow’s shame. 

“Then what was the animal in me?” inquired the soul. 

The Angel of Death silently pointed to a haughty form around whose head 
spread a bright glory of rays, with shining colors, but in whose heart could be 
seen lurking, half hidden, the feet of a peacock. 

The spreading glory above was merely the speckled tail of the peacock. 

As they passed on, huge birds shrieked horribly at them from the boughs of 
trees. In voices harsh but clear, intelligible, and human, they cried, “You who 
walk with Death, do you remember me?” All the evil thoughts and lusts that had 
lurked within the man from birth to death now called after him in forbidding 
tones, “Do you remember me?” 

For a moment the soul shuddered, for it recognized the voices; it could not 
deny knowledge of the evil thoughts and desires that were now rising as 
witnesses against it. 

“In our flesh, in our evil nature, nothing good lives!” said the soul. “But, at 
least with me, thoughts never turned into action; the world has not seen their evil 
fruit!” 

The soul rushed on to escape the ugly screams, but the huge black birds swept 
in circles, screaming out their vicious words louder and louder, as though they 
wished to be heard to the ends of the world. The soul fled like a hunted stag, and 
at every step stumbled against sharp flint stones, painfully cutting his feet on 
them. “How came these sharp stones here? They seem like mere withered leaves 
lying on the ground.” 

“Each stone is some careless word you have spoken, which wounded your 
neighbor’s heart far more deeply than these sharp flints that now hurt your feet.” 

“T never thought of that!” cried the soul. 


“Judge not, that ye be not judged!” rang through the air. 

In a moment the soul recovered from its self-abasement. “We have all sinned. 
But I have kept the Law and the Gospel. I have done what I could do; I am not 
like the others.” 

And then he stood at the gates of heaven itself, and the Angel who guarded 
the entrance asked, “Who are you? Tell me your faith, and show it to me in your 
works.” 

“T have faithfully kept all the Commandments,” replied the soul proudly. “I 
have humbled myself in the eyes of the world. I have hated and persecuted evil 
and those who practice it, and I would do so still, with fire and sword, had I yet 
the power.” 

“Then you are a follower of Mohammed?” said the Angel. 

“T? Never!” 

“ “He who strikes with the sword shall perish by the sword,’ thus spoke the 
Son. His religion you do not have. Are you then perchance one of the children of 
Israel, who with Moses said: ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth?’” 

“T am a Christian.” 

“T see it neither in your faith nor in your actions! The teaching of Christ is 
forgiveness, love, and mercy!” 

“Mercy!” The echo of this rang through infinite space, the gates of heaven 
opened, and the soul hovered toward the realms of eternal bliss. 

But the flood of light that streamed forth from within was so dazzling, so 
penetrating, that the soul shrank back as from a double-edged sword. And the 
sound of music was so soft and touching that no mortal tongue could describe it. 
The soul trembled and prostrated itself lower and lower, and the celestial light 
cut through it until it felt, as it had never felt before, the weight of its own pride 
and cruelty and sin. 

“Whatever good I have done in the world, I did because I could not do 
otherwise; but the evil that I did-that was of myself!” 

And more and more the soul was dazzled and overwhelmed by the pure light 
of heaven; it seemed falling into a bottomless abyss-the abyss of its own 
nakedness and unworthiness. Shrunk into itself, humbled, cast out, unfit for the 
Kingdom of Heaven, trembling at the thought of the just and holy God, hardly 
dared it to gasp, “Mercy!” 

And the Angel of Mercy came to him-the mercy he had not expected; and in 
the infinite space of heaven, God’s everlasting love filled the soul. 

“Holy, loving, glorious forever shalt thou be, O erring human spirit!” sang the 
chorus of angels. And as this soul did, so shall we all, on our last day on earth, 
humbly tremble in the glorious sight of the Kingdom of Heaven. But the infinite 


love and mercy of our Heavenly Father will carry us through other spheres, so 
that, purified and strengthened, we may ascend into God’s eternal light. 


There Is No Doubt About It., 1852 


“That was a terrible affair!” said a hen, and in a quarter of the town, too, where it 
had not taken place. “That was a terrible affair in a hen-roost. I cannot sleep 
alone to-night. It is a good thing that many of us sit on the roost together.” And 
then she told a story that made the feathers on the other hens bristle up, and the 
cock’s comb fall. There was no doubt about it. 

But we will begin at the beginning, and that is to be found in a hen-roost in 
another part of the town. The sun was setting, and the fowls were flying on to 
their roost; one hen, with white feathers and short legs, used to lay her eggs 
according to the regulations, and was, as a hen, respectable in every way. As she 
was flying upon the roost, she plucked herself with her beak, and a little feather 
came out. 

“There it goes,” she said; “the more I pluck, the more beautiful do I get.” She 
said this merrily, for she was the best of the hens, and, moreover, as had been 
said, very respectable. With that she went to sleep. 

It was dark all around, and hen sat close to hen, but the one who sat nearest to 
her merry neighbour did not sleep. She had heard and yet not heard, as we are 
often obliged to do in this world, in order to live at peace; but she could not keep 
it from her neighbour on the other side any longer. “Did you hear what was said? 
I mention no names, but there is a hen here who intends to pluck herself in order 
to look well. If I were a cock, I should despise her.” 

Just over the fowls sat the owl, with father owl and the little owls. The family 
has sharp ears, and they all heard every word that their neighbour had said. They 
rolled their eyes, and mother owl, beating her wings, said: “Don’t listen to her! 
But I suppose you heard what was said? I heard it with my own ears, and one has 
to hear a great deal before they fall off. There is one among the fowls who has so 
far forgotten what is becoming to a hen that she plucks out all her feathers and 
lets the cock see it.” 

“Prenez garde aux enfants!” said father owl; “children should not hear such 
things.” 

“But I must tell our neighbour owl about it; she is such an estimable owl to 
talk to.” And with that she flew away. 

“Too-whoo! Too-whoo!” they both hooted into the neighbour’s dove-cot to 
the doves inside. “Have you heard? Have you heard? Too-whoo! There is a hen 
who has plucked out all her feathers for the sake of the cock; she will freeze to 
death, if she is not frozen already. Too-whoo!” 


“Where? where?” cooed the doves. 

“In the neighbour’s yard. I have as good as seen it myself. It is almost 
unbecoming to tell the story, but there is no doubt about it.” 

“Believe every word of what we tell you,” said the doves, and cooed down 
into their poultry-yard. “There is a hen — nay, some say that there are two — 
who have plucked out all their feathers, in order not to look like the others, and 
to attract the attention of the cock. It is a dangerous game, for one can easily 
catch cold and die from fever, and both of these are dead already.” 

“Wake up! wake up!” crowed the cock, and flew upon his board. Sleep was 
still in his eyes, but yet he crowed out: “Three hens have died of their 
unfortunate love for a cock. They had plucked out all their feathers. It is a 
horrible story: I will not keep it to myself, but let it go farther.” 

“Let it go farther,” shrieked the bats, and the hens clucked and the cocks 
crowed, “Let it go farther! Let it go farther!” In this way the story travelled from 
poultry-yard to poultry-yard, and at last came back to the place from which it 
had really started. 

“Five hens,” it now ran, “have plucked out all their feathers to show which of 
them had grown leanest for love of the cock, and then they all pecked at each 
other till the blood ran down and they fell down dead, to the derision and shame 
of their family, and to the great loss of their owner.” 

The hen who had lost the loose little feather naturally did not recognise her 
own story, and being a respectable hen, said: “I despise those fowls; but there are 
more of that kind. Such things ought not to be concealed, and I will do my best 
to get the story into the papers, so that it becomes known throughout the land; 
the hens have richly deserved it, and their family too.” 

It got into the papers, it was printed; and there is no doubt about it, one little 
feather may easily grow into five hens. 


A Cheerful Temper, 1852 


From my father I received the best inheritance, namely a “good temper.” “And 
who was my father?” That has nothing to do with the good temper; but I will say 
he was lively, good-looking round, and fat; he was both in appearance and 
character a complete contradiction to his profession. “And pray what was his 
profession and his standing in respectable society?” Well, perhaps, if in the 
beginning of a book these were written and printed, many, when they read it, 
would lay the book down and say, “It seems to me a very miserable title, I don’t 
like things of this sort.” And yet my father was not a skin-dresser nor an 
executioner; on the contrary, his employment placed him at the head of the 
grandest people of the town, and it was his place by right. He had to precede the 
bishop, and even the princes of the blood; he always went first, — he was a 
hearse driver! There, now, the truth is out. And I will own, that when people saw 
my father perched up in front of the omnibus of death, dressed in his long, wide, 
black cloak, and his black-edged, three-cornered hat on his head, and then 
glanced at his round, jocund face, round as the sun, they could not think much of 
sorrow or the grave. That face said, “It is nothing, it will all end better than 
people think.” So I have inherited from him, not only my good temper, but a 
habit of going often to the churchyard, which is good, when done in a proper 
humor; and then also I take in the Intelligencer, just as he used to do. 

I am not very young, I have neither wife nor children, nor a library, but, as I 
said, I read the Intelligencer, which is enough for me; it is to me a delightful 
paper, and so it was to my father. It is of great use, for it contains all that a man 
requires to know; the names of the preachers at the church, and the new books 
which are published; where houses, servants, clothes, and provisions may be 
obtained. And then what a number of subscriptions to charities, and what 
innocent verses! Persons seeking interviews and engagements, all so plainly and 
naturally stated. Certainly, a man who takes in the Intelligencer may live merrily 
and be buried contentedly, and by the end of his life will have such a capital 
stock of paper that he can lie on a soft bed of it, unless he prefers wood shavings 
for his resting-place. The newspaper and the churchyard were always exciting 
objects to me. My walks to the latter were like bathing-places to my good 
humor. Every one can read the newspaper for himself, but come with me to the 
churchyard while the sun shines and the trees are green, and let us wander 
among the graves. Each of them is like a closed book, with the back uppermost, 
on which we can read the title of what the book contains, but nothing more. I had 


a great deal of information from my father, and I have noticed a great deal 
myself. I keep it in my diary, in which I write for my own use and pleasure a 
history of all who lie here, and a few more beside. 

Now we are in the churchyard. Here, behind the white iron railings, once a 
rose-tree grew; it is gone now, but a little bit of evergreen, from a neighboring 
grave, stretches out its green tendrils, and makes some appearance; there rests a 
very unhappy man, and yet while he lived he might be said to occupy a very 
good position. He had enough to live upon, and something to spare; but owing to 
his refined tastes the least thing in the world annoyed him. If he went to a theatre 
of an evening, instead of enjoying himself he would be quite annoyed if the 
machinist had put too strong a light into one side of the moon, or if the 
representations of the sky hung over the scenes when they ought to have hung 
behind them; or if a palm-tree was introduced into a scene representing the 
Zoological Gardens of Berlin, or a cactus in a view of Tyrol, or a beech-tree in 
the north of Norway. As if these things were of any consequence! Why did he 
not leave them alone? Who would trouble themselves about such trifles? 
especially at a comedy, where every one is expected to be amused. Then 
sometimes the public applauded too much, or too little, to please him. “They are 
like wet wood,” he would say, looking round to see what sort of people were 
present, “this evening; nothing fires them.” Then he would vex and fret himself 
because they did not laugh at the right time, or because they laughed in the 
wrong places; and so he fretted and worried himself till at last the unhappy man 
fretted himself into the grave. 

Here rests a happy man, that is to say, a man of high birth and position, which 
was very lucky for him, otherwise he would have been scarcely worth notice. It 
is beautiful to observe how wisely nature orders these things. He walked about in 
a coat embroidered all over, and in the drawing-rooms of society looked just like 
one of those rich pearl-embroidered bell-pulls, which are only made for show; 
and behind them always hangs a good thick cord for use. This man also had a 
stout, useful substitute behind him, who did duty for him, and performed all his 
dirty work. And there are still, even now, these serviceable cords behind other 
embroidered bell-ropes. It is all so wisely arranged, that a man may well be ina 
good humor. 

Here rests, — ah, it makes one feel mournful to think of him! — but here 
rests a man who, during sixty-seven years, was never remembered to have said a 
good thing; he lived only in the hope of having a good idea. At last he felt 
convinced, in his own mind, that he really had one, and was so delighted that he 
positively died of joy at the thought of having at last caught an idea. Nobody got 
anything by it; indeed, no one even heard what the good thing was. Now I can 


imagine that this same idea may prevent him from resting quietly in his grave; 
for suppose that to produce a good effect, it is necessary to bring out his new 
idea at breakfast, and that he can only make his appearance on earth at midnight, 
as ghosts are believed generally to do; why then this good idea would not suit 
the hour, and the man would have to carry it down again with him into the grave 
— that must be a troubled grave. 

The woman who lies here was so remarkably stingy, that during her life she 
would get up in the night and mew, that her neighbors might think she kept a cat. 
What a miser she was! 

Here rests a young lady, of a good family, who would always make her voice 
heard in society, and when she sang “Mi manca la voce,” it was the only true 
thing she ever said in her life. 

Here lies a maiden of another description. She was engaged to be married, — 
but, her story is one of every-day life; we will leave her to rest in the grave. 

Here rests a widow, who, with music in her tongue, carried gall in her heart. 
She used to go round among the families near, and search out their faults, upon 
which she preyed with all the envy and malice of her nature. This is a family 
grave. The members of this family held so firmly together in their opinions, that 
they would believe in no other. If the newspapers, or even the whole world, said 
of a certain subject, “It is so-and-so;” and a little schoolboy declared he had 
learned quite differently, they would take his assertion as the only true one, 
because he belonged to the family. And it is well known that if the yard-cock 
belonging to this family happened to crow at midnight, they would declare it was 
morning, although the watchman and all the clocks in the town were proclaiming 
the hour of twelve at night. 

The great poet Goethe concludes his Faust with the words, “may be 
continued;” so might our wanderings in the churchyard be continued. I come 
here often, and if any of my friends, or those who are not my friends, are too 
much for me, I go out and choose a plot of ground in which to bury him or her. 
Then I bury them, as it were; there they lie, dead and powerless, till they come 
back new and better characters. Their lives and their deeds, looked at after my 
own fashion, I write down in my diary, as every one ought to do. Then, if any of 
our friends act absurdly, no one need to be vexed about it. Let them bury the 
offenders out of sight, and keep their good temper. They can also read the 
Intelligencer, which is a paper written by the people, with their hands guided. 
When the time comes for the history of my life, to be bound by the grave, then 
they will write upon it as my epitaph — 


“The man with a cheerful temper.” 


And this is my story. 


“T want a voice,” or, “I have no voice.” 


A Great Grief, 1853 


This story really consists of two parts. The first part might be left out, but it 
gives us a few particulars, and these are useful. 

We were staying in the country at a gentleman’s seat, where it happened that 
the master was absent for a few days. In the meantime, there arrived from the 
next town a lady; she had a pug dog with her, and came, she said, to dispose of 
shares in her tan-yard. She had her papers with her, and we advised her to put 
them in an envelope, and to write thereon the address of the proprietor of the 
estate, “General War-Commissary Knight,” &c. 

She listened to us attentively, seized the pen, paused, and begged us to repeat 
the direction slowly. We complied, and she wrote; but in the midst of the 
“General War-” she struck fast, sighed deeply, and said, “I am only a woman!” 
Her Puggie had seated itself on the ground while she wrote, and growled; for the 
dog had come with her for amusement and for the sake of its health; and then the 
bare floor ought not to be offered to a visitor. His outward appearance was 
characterized by a snub nose and a very fat back. 

“He doesn’t bite,” said the lady; “he has no teeth. He is like one of the family, 
faithful and grumpy; but the latter is my grandchildren’s fault, for they have 
teased him; they play at wedding, and want to give him the part of the 
bridesmaid, and that’s too much for him, poor old fellow.” 

And she delivered her papers, and took Puggie upon her arm. And this is the 
first part of the story which might have been left out. 

PUGGIE DIED!! That’s the second part. 

It was about a week afterwards we arrived in the town, and put up at the inn. 
Our windows looked into the tan-yard, which was divided into two parts by a 
partition of planks; in one half were many skins and hides, raw and tanned. Here 
was all the apparatus necessary to carry on a tannery, and it belonged to the 
widow. Puggie had died in the morning, and was to be buried in this part of the 
yard; the grandchildren of the widow (that is, of the tanner’s widow, for Puggie 
had never been married) filled up the grave, and it was a beautiful grave — it 
must have been quite pleasant to lie there. 

The grave was bordered with pieces of flower-pots and strewn over with 
sand; quite at the top they had stuck up half a beer bottle, with the neck upwards, 
and that was not at all allegorical. 

The children danced round the grave, and the eldest of the boys among them, 
a practical youngster of seven years, made the proposition that there should be 


an exhibition of Puggie’s burial-place for all who lived in the lane; the price of 
admission was to be a trouser button, for every boy would be sure to have one, 
and each might also give one for a little girl. This proposal was adopted by 
acclamation. 

And all the children out of the lane — yes, even out of the little lane at the 
back — flocked to the place, and each gave a button. Many were noticed to go 
about on that afternoon with only one suspender; but then they had seen 
Puggie’s grave, and the sight was worth much more. 

But in front of the tan-yard, close to the entrance, stood a little girl clothed in 
rags, very pretty to look at, with curly hair, and eyes so blue and clear that it was 
a pleasure to look into them. The child said not a word, nor did she cry; but each 
time the little door was opened she gave a long, long look into the yard. She had 
not a button — that she knew right well, and therefore she remained standing 
sorrowfully outside, till all the others had seen the grave and had gone away; 
then she sat down, held her little brown hands before her eyes, and burst into 
tears; this girl alone had not seen Puggie’s grave. It was a grief as great to her as 
any grown person can experience. 

We saw this from above; and looked at from above, how many a grief of our 
own and of others can make us smile! That is the story, and whoever does not 
understand it may go and purchase a share in the tan-yard from the window. 


Everything in the Right Place, 1853 


It is more than a hundred years ago! At the border of the wood, near a large lake, 
stood the old mansion: deep ditches surrounded it on every side, in which reeds 
and bulrushes grew. Close by the drawbridge, near the gate, there was an old 
willow tree, which bent over the reeds. 

From the narrow pass came the sound of bugles and the trampling of horses’ 
feet; therefore a little girl who was watching the geese hastened to drive them 
away from the bridge, before the whole hunting party came galloping up; they 
came, however, so quickly, that the girl, in order to avoid being run over, placed 
herself on one of the high corner-stones of the bridge. She was still half a child 
and very delicately built; she had bright blue eyes, and a gentle, sweet 
expression. But such things the baron did not notice; while he was riding past the 
little goose-girl, he reversed his hunting crop, and in rough play gave her such a 
push with it that she fell backward into the ditch. 

“Everything in the right place!” he cried. “Into the ditch with you.” 

Then he burst out laughing, for that he called fun; the others joined in — the 
whole party shouted and cried, while the hounds barked. 

While the poor girl was falling she happily caught one of the branches of the 
willow tree, by the help of which she held herself over the water, and as soon as 
the baron with his company and the dogs had disappeared through the gate, the 
girl endeavoured to scramble up, but the branch broke off, and she would have 
fallen backward among the rushes, had not a strong hand from above seized her 
at this moment. It was the hand of a pedlar; he had witnessed what had happened 
from a short distance, and now hastened to assist her. 

“Everything in the right place,” he said, imitating the noble baron, and pulling 
the little maid up to the dry ground. He wished to put the branch back in the 
place it had been broken off, but it is not possible to put everything in the right 
place; therefore he stuck the branch into the soft ground. 

“Grow and thrive if you can, and produce a good flute for them yonder at the 
mansion,” he said; it would have given him great pleasure to see the noble baron 
and his companions well thrashed. Then he entered the castle — but not the 
banqueting hall; he was too humble for that. No; he went to the servants’ hall. 
The men-servants and maids looked over his stock of articles and bargained with 
him; loud crying and screaming were heard from the master’s table above: they 
called it singing — indeed, they did their best. Laughter and the howls of dogs 
were heard through the open windows: there they were feasting and revelling; 


wine and strong old ale were foaming in the glasses and jugs; the favourite dogs 
ate with their masters; now and then the squires kissed one of these animals, 
after having wiped its mouth first with the tablecloth. They ordered the pedlar to 
come up, but only to make fun of him. The wine had got into their heads, and 
reason had left them. They poured beer into a stocking that he could drink with 
them, but quick. That’s what they called fun, and it made them laugh. Then 
meadows, peasants, and farmyards were staked on one card and lost. 

“Everything in the right place!” the pedlar said when he had at last safely got 
out of Sodom and Gomorrah, as he called it. “The open high road is my right 
place; up there I did not feel at ease.” 

The little maid, who was still watching the geese, nodded kindly to him as he 
passed through the gate. 

Days and weeks passed, and it was seen that the broken willow-branch which 
the peddlar had stuck into the ground near the ditch remained fresh and green — 
nay, it even put forth fresh twigs; the little goose-girl saw that the branch had 
taken root, and was very pleased; the tree, so she said, was now her tree. While 
the tree was advancing, everything else at the castle was going backward, 
through feasting and gambling, for these are two rollers upon which nobody 
stands safely. Less than six years afterwards the baron passed out of his castle- 
gate a poor beggar, while the baronial seat had been bought by a rich tradesman. 
He was the very pedlar they had made fun of and poured beer into a stocking for 
him to drink; but honesty and industry bring one forward, and now the pedlar 
was the possessor of the baronial estate. From that time forward no card-playing 
was permitted there. 

“That’s a bad pastime,” he said; “when the devil saw the Bible for the first 
time he wanted to produce a caricature in opposition to it, and invented card- 
playing.” 

The new proprietor of the estate took a wife, and whom did he take? —- The 
little goose-girl, who had always remained good and kind, and who looked as 
beautiful in her new clothes as if she had been a lady of high birth. And how did 
all this come about? That would be too long a tale to tell in our busy time, but it 
really happened, and the most important events have yet to be told. 

It was pleasant and cheerful to live in the old place now: the mother 
superintended the household, and the father looked after things out-of-doors, and 
they were indeed very prosperous. 

Where honesty leads the way, prosperity is sure to follow. The old mansion 
was repaired and painted, the ditches were cleaned and fruit-trees planted; all 
was homely and pleasant, and the floors were as white and shining as a 
pasteboard. In the long winter evenings the mistress and her maids sat at the 


spinning-wheel in the large hall; every Sunday the counsellor — this title the 
pedlar had obtained, although only in his old days — read aloud a portion from 
the Bible. The children (for they had children) all received the best education, 
but they were not all equally clever, as is the case in all families. 

In the meantime the willow tree near the drawbridge had grown up into a 
splendid tree, and stood there, free, and was never clipped. “It is our 
genealogical tree,” said the old people to their children, “and therefore it must be 
honoured.” 

A hundred years had elapsed. It was in our own days; the lake had been 
transformed into marsh land; the whole baronial seat had, as it were, 
disappeared. A pool of water near some ruined walls was the only remainder of 
the deep ditches; and here stood a magnificent old tree with overhanging 
branches — that was the genealogical tree. Here it stood, and showed how 
beautiful a willow can look if one does not interfere with it. The trunk, it is true, 
was Cleft in the middle from the root to the crown; the storms had bent it a little, 
but it still stood there, and out of every crevice and cleft, in which wind and 
weather had carried mould, blades of grass and flowers sprang forth. Especially 
above, where the large boughs parted, there was quite a hanging garden, in 
which wild raspberries and hart’s-tongue ferns throve, and even a little mistletoe 
had taken root, and grew gracefully in the old willow branches, which were 
reflected in the dark water beneath when the wind blew the chickweed into the 
comer of the pool. A footpath which led across the fields passed close by the old 
tree. High up, on the woody hillside, stood the new mansion. It had a splendid 
view, and was large and magnificent; its window panes were so clear that one 
might have thought there were none there at all. The large flight of steps which 
led to the entrance looked like a bower covered with roses and broad-leaved 
plants. The lawn was as green as if each blade of grass was cleaned separately 
morning and evening. Inside, in the hall, valuable oil paintings were hanging on 
the walls. Here stood chairs and sofas covered with silk and velvet, which could 
be easily rolled about on castors; there were tables with polished marble tops, 
and books bound in morocco with gilt edges. Indeed, well-to-do and 
distinguished people lived here; it was the dwelling of the baron and his family. 
Each article was in keeping with its surroundings. “Everything in the right 
place” was the motto according to which they also acted here, and therefore all 
the paintings which had once been the honour and glory of the old mansion were 
now hung up in the passage which led to the servants’ rooms. It was all old 
lumber, especially two portraits — one representing a man in a scarlet coat with 
a wig, and the other a lady with powdered and curled hair holding a rose in her 
hand, each of them being surrounded by a large wreath of willow branches. Both 


portraits had many holes in them, because the baron’s sons used the two old 
people as targets for their crossbows. They represented the counsellor and his 
wife, from whom the whole family descended. “But they did not properly belong 
to our family,” said one of the boys; “he was a pedlar and she kept the geese. 
They were not like papa and mamma.” The portraits were old lumber, and 
“everything in its right place.” That was why the great-grandparents had been 
hung up in the passage leading to the servants’ rooms. 

The son of the village pastor was tutor at the mansion. One day he went for a 
walk across the fields with his young pupils and their elder sister, who had lately 
been confirmed. They walked along the road which passed by the old willow 
tree, and while they were on the road she picked a bunch of field-flowers. 
“Everything in the right place,” and indeed the bunch looked very beautiful. At 
the same time she listened to all that was said, and she very much liked to hear 
the pastor’s son speak about the elements and of the great men and women in 
history. She had a healthy mind, noble in thought and deed, and with a heart full 
of love for everything that God had created. They stopped at the old willow tree, 
as the youngest of the baron’s sons wished very much to have a flute from it, 
such as had been cut for him from other willow trees; the pastor’s son broke a 
branch off. “Oh, pray do not do it!” said the young lady; but it was already done. 
“That is our famous old tree. I love it very much. They often laugh at me at 
home about it, but that does not matter. There is a story attached to this tree.” 
And now she told him all that we already know about the tree — the old 
mansion, the pedlar and the goose-girl who had met there for the first time, and 
had become the ancestors of the noble family to which the young lady belonged. 

“They did not like to be knighted, the good old people,” she said; “their motto 
was ‘everything in the right place,’ and it would not be right, they thought, to 
purchase a title for money. My grandfather, the first baron, was their son. They 
say he was a very learned man, a great favourite with the princes and princesses, 
and was invited to all court festivities. The others at home love him best; but, I 
do not know why, there seemed to me to be something about the old couple that 
attracts my heart! How homely, how patriarchal, it must have been in the old 
mansion, where the mistress sat at the spinning-wheel with her maids, while her 
husband read aloud out of the Bible!” 

“They must have been excellent, sensible people,” said the pastor’s son. And 
with this the conversation turned naturally to noblemen and commoners; from 
the manner in which the tutor spoke about the significance of being noble, it 
seemed almost as if he did not belong to a commoner’s family. 

“Tt is good fortune to be of a family who have distinguished themselves, and 
to possess as it were a spur in oneself to advance to all that is good. It is a 


splendid thing to belong to a noble family, whose name serves as a card of 
admission to the highest circles. Nobility is a distinction; it is a gold coin that 
bears the stamp of its own value. It is the fallacy of the time, and many poets 
express it, to say that all that is noble is bad and stupid, and that, on the contrary, 
the lower one goes among the poor, the more brilliant virtues one finds. I do not 
share this opinion, for it is wrong. In the upper classes one sees many touchingly 
beautiful traits; my own mother has told me of such, and I could mention 
several. One day she was visiting a nobleman’s house in town; my grandmother, 
I believe, had been the lady’s nurse when she was a child. My mother and the 
nobleman were alone in the room, when he suddenly noticed an old woman on 
crutches come limping into the courtyard; she came every Sunday to carry a gift 
away with her. 

“There is the poor old woman,’ said the nobleman; ‘it is so difficult for her 
to walk.’ 

“My mother had hardly understood what he said before he disappeared from 
the room, and went downstairs, in order to save her the troublesome walk for the 
gift she came to fetch. Of course this is only a little incident, but it has its good 
sound like the poor widow’s two mites in the Bible, the sound which echoes in 
the depth of every human heart; and this is what the poet ought to show and 
point out — more especially in our own time he ought to sing of this; it does 
good, it mitigates and reconciles! But when a man, simply because he is of noble 
birth and possesses a genealogy, stands on his hind legs and neighs in the street 
like an Arabian horse, and says when a commoner has been in a room: ‘Some 
people from the street have been here,’ there nobility is decaying; it has become 
a mask of the kind that Thespis created, and it is amusing when such a person is 
exposed in satire.” 

Such was the tutor’s speech; it was a little long, but while he delivered it he 
had finished cutting the flute. 

There was a large party at the mansion; many guests from the neighbourhood 
and from the capital had arrived. There were ladies with tasteful and with 
tasteless dresses; the big hall was quite crowded with people. The clergymen 
stood humbly together in a corner, and looked as if they were preparing for a 
funeral, but it was a festival — only the amusement had not yet begun. A great 
concert was to take place, and that is why the baron’s young son had brought his 
willow flute with him; but he could not make it sound, nor could his father, and 
therefore the flute was good for nothing. 

There was music and songs of the kind which delight most those that perform 
them; otherwise quite charming! 


“Are you an artist?” said a cavalier, the son of his father; “you play on the 
flute, you have made it yourself; it is genius that rules — the place of honour is 
due to you.” 

“Certainly not! I only advance with the time, and that of course one can’t 
help.” 

“T hope you will delight us all with the little instrument — will you not?” 
Thus saying he handed to the tutor the flute which had been cut from the willow 
tree by the pool; and then announced in a loud voice that the tutor wished to 
perform a solo on the flute. They wished to tease him — that was evident, and 
therefore the tutor declined to play, although he could do so very well. They 
urged and requested him, however, so long, that at last he took up the flute and 
placed it to his lips. 

That was a marvellous flute! Its sound was as thrilling as the whistle of a 
steam engine; in fact it was much stronger, for it sounded and was heard in the 
yard, in the garden, in the wood, and many miles round in the country; at the 
same time a storm rose and roared; “Everything in the right place.” And with 
this the baron, as if carried by the wind, flew out of the hall straight into the 
shepherd’s cottage, and the shepherd flew — not into the hall, thither he could 
not come — but into the servants’ hall, among the smart footmen who were 
striding about in silk stockings; these haughty menials looked horror-struck that 
such a person ventured to sit at table with them. But in the hall the baron’s 
daughter flew to the place of honour at the end of the table — she was worthy to 
sit there; the pastor’s son had the seat next to her; the two sat there as if they 
were a bridal pair. An old Count, belonging to one of the oldest families of the 
country, remained untouched in his place of honour; the flute was just, and it is 
one’s duty to be so. The sharp-tongued cavalier who had caused the flute to be 
played, and who was the child of his parents, flew headlong into the fowl-house, 
but not he alone. 

The flute was heard at the distance of a mile, and strange events took place. A 
rich banker’s family, who were driving in a coach and four, were blown out of it, 
and could not even find room behind it with their footmen. Two rich farmers 
who had in our days shot up higher than their own corn-fields, were flung into 
the ditch; it was a dangerous flute. Fortunately it burst at the first sound, and that 
was a good thing, for then it was put back into its owner’s pocket— “its right 
place.” 

The next day, nobody spoke a word about what had taken place; thus 
originated the phrase, “to pocket the flute.” Everything was again in its usual 
order, except that the two old pictures of the peddlar and the goose-girl were 
hanging in the banqueting-hall. There they were on the wall as if blown up there; 


and as a real expert said that they were painted by a master’s hand, they 
remained there and were restored. “Everything in the right place,” and to this it 
will come. Eternity is long, much longer indeed than this story. 


The Goblin and the Huckster, 1853 


There was once a regular student, who lived in a garret, and had no possessions. 
And there was also a regular huckster, to whom the house belonged, and who 
occupied the ground floor. A goblin lived with the huckster, because at 
Christmas he always had a large dish full of jam, with a great piece of butter in 
the middle. The huckster could afford this; and therefore the goblin remained 
with the huckster, which was very cunning of him. 

One evening the student came into the shop through the back door to buy 
candles and cheese for himself, he had no one to send, and therefore he came 
himself; he obtained what he wished, and then the huckster and his wife nodded 
good evening to him, and she was a woman who could do more than merely nod, 
for she had usually plenty to say for herself. The student nodded in return as he 
turned to leave, then suddenly stopped, and began reading the piece of paper in 
which the cheese was wrapped. It was a leaf torn out of an old book, a book that 
ought not to have been torn up, for it was full of poetry. 

“Yonder lies some more of the same sort,” said the huckster: “I gave an old 
woman a few coffee berries for it; you shall have the rest for sixpence, if you 
will.” 

“Indeed I will,” said the student; “give me the book instead of the cheese; I 
can eat my bread and butter without cheese. It would be a sin to tear up a book 
like this. You are a clever man; and a practical man; but you understand no more 
about poetry than that cask yonder.” 

This was a very rude speech, especially against the cask; but the huckster and 
the student both laughed, for it was only said in fun. But the goblin felt very 
angry that any man should venture to say such things to a huckster who was a 
householder and sold the best butter. As soon as it was night, and the shop 
closed, and every one in bed except the student, the goblin stepped softly into the 
bedroom where the huckster’s wife slept, and took away her tongue, which of 
course, she did not then want. Whatever object in the room he placed his tongue 
upon immediately received voice and speech, and was able to express its 
thoughts and feelings as readily as the lady herself could do. It could only be 
used by one object at a time, which was a good thing, as a number speaking at 
once would have caused great confusion. The goblin laid the tongue upon the 
cask, in which lay a quantity of old newspapers. 

“Ts it really true,” he asked, “that you do not know what poetry is?” 


“Of course I know,” replied the cask: “poetry is something that always stand 
in the corner of a newspaper, and is sometimes cut out; and I may venture to 
affirm that I have more of it in me than the student has, and I am only a poor tub 
of the huckster’s.” 

Then the goblin placed the tongue on the coffee mill; and how it did go to be 
sure! Then he put it on the butter tub and the cash box, and they all expressed the 
same opinion as the waste-paper tub; and a majority must always be respected. 

“Now I shall go and tell the student,” said the goblin; and with these words he 
went quietly up the back stairs to the garret where the student lived. He had a 
candle burning still, and the goblin peeped through the keyhole and saw that he 
was reading in the torn book, which he had brought out of the shop. But how 
light the room was! From the book shot forth a ray of light which grew broad 
and full, like the stem of a tree, from which bright rays spread upward and over 
the student’s head. Each leaf was fresh, and each flower was like a beautiful 
female head; some with dark and sparkling eyes, and others with eyes that were 
wonderfully blue and clear. The fruit gleamed like stars, and the room was filled 
with sounds of beautiful music. The little goblin had never imagined, much less 
seen or heard of, any sight so glorious as this. He stood still on tiptoe, peeping 
in, till the light went out in the garret. The student no doubt had blown out his 
candle and gone to bed; but the little goblin remained standing there 
nevertheless, and listening to the music which still sounded on, soft and 
beautiful, a sweet cradle-song for the student, who had lain down to rest. 

“This is a wonderful place,” said the goblin; “I never expected such a thing. I 
should like to stay here with the student;” and the little man thought it over, for 
he was a sensible little spirit. At last he sighed, “but the student has no jam!” So 
he went down stairs again into the huckster’s shop, and it was a good thing he 
got back when he did, for the cask had almost worn out the lady’s tongue; he had 
given a description of all that he contained on one side, and was just about to 
turn himself over to the other side to describe what was there, when the goblin 
entered and restored the tongue to the lady. But from that time forward, the 
whole shop, from the cash box down to the pinewood logs, formed their 
opinions from that of the cask; and they all had such confidence in him, and 
treated him with so much respect, that when the huckster read the criticisms on 
theatricals and art of an evening, they fancied it must all come from the cask. 

But after what he had seen, the goblin could no longer sit and listen quietly to 
the wisdom and understanding down stairs; so, as soon as the evening light 
glimmered in the garret, he took courage, for it seemed to him as if the rays of 
light were strong cables, drawing him up, and obliging him to go and peep 
through the keyhole; and, while there, a feeling of vastness came over him such 


as we experience by the ever-moving sea, when the storm breaks forth; and it 
brought tears into his eyes. He did not himself know why he wept, yet a kind of 
pleasant feeling mingled with his tears. “How wonderfully glorious it would be 
to sit with the student under such a tree;” but that was out of the question, he 
must be content to look through the keyhole, and be thankful for even that. 

There he stood on the old landing, with the autumn wind blowing down upon 
him through the trap-door. It was very cold; but the little creature did not really 
feel it, till the light in the garret went out, and the tones of music died away. 
Then how he shivered, and crept down stairs again to his warm corner, where it 
felt home-like and comfortable. And when Christmas came again, and brought 
the dish of jam and the great lump of butter, he liked the huckster best of all. 

Soon after, in the middle of the night, the goblin was awoke by a terrible 
noise and knocking against the window shutters and the house doors, and by the 
sound of the watchman’s horn; for a great fire had broken out, and the whole 
street appeared full of flames. Was it in their house, or a neighbor’s? No one 
could tell, for terror had seized upon all. The huckster’s wife was so bewildered 
that she took her gold ear-rings out of her ears and put them in her pocket, that 
she might save something at least. The huckster ran to get his business papers, 
and the servant resolved to save her blue silk mantle, which she had managed to 
buy. Each wished to keep the best things they had. The goblin had the same 
wish; for, with one spring, he was up stairs and in the student’s room, whom he 
found standing by the open window, and looking quite calmly at the fire, which 
was raging at the house of a neighbor opposite. The goblin caught up the 
wonderful book which lay on the table, and popped it into his red cap, which he 
held tightly with both hands. The greatest treasure in the house was saved; and 
he ran away with it to the roof, and seated himself on the chimney. The flames of 
the burning house opposite illuminated him as he sat, both hands pressed tightly 
over his cap, in which the treasure lay; and then he found out what feelings 
really reigned in his heart, and knew exactly which way they tended. And yet, 
when the fire was extinguished, and the goblin again began to reflect, he 
hesitated, and said at last, “I must divide myself between the two; I cannot quite 
give up the huckster, because of the jam.” 

And this is a representation of human nature. We are like the goblin; we all 
go to visit the huckster “because of the jam.” 


Under the Willow-tree, 1853 


The region round the little town of Kjoge is very bleak and cold. The town lies 
on the sea shore, which is always beautiful; but here it might be more beautiful 
than it is, for on every side the fields are flat, and it is a long way to the forest. 
But when persons reside in a place and get used to it, they can always find 
something beautiful in it, — something for which they long, even in the most 
charming spot in the world which is not home. It must be owned that there are in 
the outskirts of the town some humble gardens on the banks of a little stream 
that runs on towards the sea, and in summer these gardens look very pretty. Such 
indeed was the opinion of two little children, whose parents were neighbors, and 
who played in these gardens, and forced their way from one garden to the other 
through the gooseberry-bushes that divided them. In one of the gardens grew an 
elder-tree, and in the other an old willow, under which the children were very 
fond of playing. They had permission to do so, although the tree stood close by 
the stream, and they might easily have fallen into the water; but the eye of God 
watches over the little ones, otherwise they would never be safe. At the same 
time, these children were very careful not to go too near the water; indeed, the 
boy was so afraid of it, that in the summer, while the other children were 
splashing about in the sea, nothing could entice him to join them. They jeered 
and laughed at him, and he was obliged to bear it all as patiently as he could. 
Once the neighbor’s little girl, Joanna, dreamed that she was sailing in a boat, 
and the boy — Knud was his name — waded out in the water to join her, and the 
water came up to his neck, and at last closed over his head, and in a moment he 
had disappeared. When little Knud heard this dream, it seemed as if he could not 
bear the mocking and jeering again; how could he dare to go into the water now, 
after Joanna’s dream! He never would do it, for this dream always satisfied him. 
The parents of these children, who were poor, often sat together while Knud and 
Joanna played in the gardens or in the road. Along this road — a row of willow- 
trees had been planted to separate it from a ditch on one side of it. They were not 
very handsome trees, for the tops had been cut off; however, they were intended 
for use, and not for show. The old willow-tree in the garden was much 
handsomer, and therefore the children were very fond of sitting under it. The 
town had a large market-place; and at the fair-time there would be whole rows, 
like streets, of tents and booths containing silks and ribbons, and toys and cakes, 
and everything that could be wished for. There were crowds of people, and 
sometimes the weather would be rainy, and splash with moisture the woollen 


jackets of the peasants; but it did not destroy the beautiful fragrance of the 
honey-cakes and gingerbread with which one booth was filled; and the best of it 
was, that the man who sold these cakes always lodged during the fair-time with 
little Knud’s parents. So every now and then he had a present of gingerbread, 
and of course Joanna always had a share. And, more delightful still, the 
gingerbread seller knew all sorts of things to tell and could even relate stories 
about his own gingerbread. So one evening he told them a story that made such a 
deep impression on the children that they never forgot it; and therefore I think 
we may as well hear it too, for it is not very long. 

“Once upon a time,” said he, “there lay on my counter two gingerbread cakes, 
one in the shape of a man wearing a hat, the other of a maiden without a bonnet. 
Their faces were on the side that was uppermost, for on the other side they 
looked very different. Most people have a best side to their characters, which 
they take care to show to the world. On the left, just where the heart is, the 
gingerbread man had an almond stuck in to represent it, but the maiden was 
honey cake all over. They were placed on the counter as samples, and after lying 
there a long time they at last fell in love with each other; but neither of them 
spoke of it to the other, as they should have done if they expected anything to 
follow. ‘He is a man, he ought to speak the first word,’ thought the gingerbread 
maiden; but she felt quite happy — she was sure that her love was returned. But 
his thoughts were far more ambitious, as the thoughts of a man often are. He 
dreamed that he was a real street boy, that he possessed four real pennies, and 
that he had bought the gingerbread lady, and ate her up. And so they lay on the 
counter for days and weeks, till they grew hard and dry; but the thoughts of the 
maiden became ever more tender and womanly. ‘Ah well, it is enough for me 
that I have been able to live on the same counter with him,’ said she one day; 
when suddenly, ‘crack,’ and she broke in two. ‘Ah,’ said the gingerbread man to 
himself, ‘if she had only known of my love, she would have kept together a little 
longer.’ And here they both are, and that is their history,” said the cake man. 
“You think the history of their lives and their silent love, which never came to 
anything, very remarkable; and there they are for you.” So saying, he gave 
Joanna the gingerbread man, who was still quite whole — and to Knud the 
broken maiden; but the children had been so much impressed by the story, that 
they had not the heart to eat the lovers up. 

The next day they went into the churchyard, and took the two cake figures 
with them, and sat down under the church wall, which was covered with 
luxuriant ivy in summer and winter, and looked as if hung with rich tapestry. 
They stuck up the two gingerbread figures in the sunshine among the green 
leaves, and then told the story, and all about the silent love which came to 


nothing, to a group of children. They called it, “love,” because the story was so 
lovely, and the other children had the same opinion. But when they turned to 
look at the gingerbread pair, the broken maiden was gone! A great boy, out of 
wickedness, had eaten her up. At first the children cried about it; but afterwards, 
thinking very probably that the poor lover ought not to be left alone in the world, 
they ate him up too: but they never forgot the story. 

The two children still continued to play together by the elder-tree, and under 
the willow; and the little maiden sang beautiful songs, with a voice that was as 
clear as a bell. Knud, on the contrary, had not a note of music in him, but knew 
the words of the songs, and that of course is something. The people of Kjoge, 
and even the rich wife of the man who kept the fancy shop, would stand and 
listen while Joanna was singing, and say, “She has really a very sweet voice.” 

Those were happy days; but they could not last forever. The neighbors were 
separated, the mother of the little girl was dead, and her father had thoughts of 
marrying again and of residing in the capital, where he had been promised a very 
lucrative appointment as messenger. The neighbors parted with tears, the 
children wept sadly; but their parents promised that they should write to each 
other at least once a year. 

After this, Knud was bound apprentice to a shoemaker; he was growing a 
great boy, and could not be allowed to run wild any longer. Besides, he was 
going to be confirmed. Ah, how happy he would have been on that festal day in 
Copenhagen with little Joanna; but he still remained at Kjoge, and had never 
seen the great city, though the town is not five miles from it. But far across the 
bay, when the sky was clear, the towers of Copenhagen could be seen; and on 
the day of his confirmation he saw distinctly the golden cross on the principal 
church glittering in the sun. How often his thoughts were with Joanna! but did 
she think of him? Yes. About Christmas came a letter from her father to Knud’s 
parents, which stated that they were going on very well in Copenhagen, and 
mentioning particularly that Joanna’s beautiful voice was likely to bring her a 
brilliant fortune in the future. She was engaged to sing at a concert, and she had 
already earned money by singing, out of which she sent her dear neighbors at 
Kjoge a whole dollar, for them to make merry on Christmas eve, and they were 
to drink her health. She had herself added this in a postscript, and in the same 
postscript she wrote, “Kind regards to Knud.” 

The good neighbors wept, although the news was so pleasant; but they wept 
tears of joy. Knud’s thoughts had been daily with Joanna, and now he knew that 
she also had thought of him; and the nearer the time came for his apprenticeship 
to end, the clearer did it appear to him that he loved Joanna, and that she must be 
his wife; and a smile came on his lips at the thought, and at one time he drew the 


thread so fast as he worked, and pressed his foot so hard against the knee strap, 
that he ran the awl into his finger; but what did he care for that? He was 
determined not to play the dumb lover as both the gingerbread cakes had done; 
the story was a good lesson to him. 

At length he become a journeyman; and then, for the first time, he prepared 
for a journey to Copenhagen, with his knapsack packed and ready. A master was 
expecting him there, and he thought of Joanna, and how glad she would be to see 
him. She was now seventeen, and he nineteen years old. He wanted to buy a gold 
ring for her in Kjoge, but then he recollected how far more beautiful such things 
would be in Copenhagen. So he took leave of his parents, and on a rainy day, 
late in the autumn, wandered forth on foot from the town of his birth. The leaves 
were falling from the trees; and, by the time he arrived at his new master’s in the 
great metropolis, he was wet through. On the following Sunday he intended to 
pay his first visit to Joanna’s father. When the day came, the new journeyman’s 
clothes were brought out, and a new hat, which he had brought in Kjoge. The hat 
became him very well, for hitherto he had only worn a cap. He found the house 
that he sought easily, but had to mount so many stairs that he became quite 
giddy; it surprised him to find how people lived over one another in this dreadful 
town. 

On entering a room in which everything denoted prosperity, Joanna’s father 
received him very kindly. The new wife was a stranger to him, but she shook 
hands with him, and offered him coffee. 

“Joanna will be very glad to see you,” said her father. “You have grown quite 
a nice young man, you shall see her presently; she is a good child, and is the joy 
of my heart, and, please God, she will continue to be so; she has her own room 
now, and pays us rent for it.” And the father knocked quite politely at a door, as 
if he were a stranger, and then they both went in. How pretty everything was in 
that room! a more beautiful apartment could not be found in the whole town of 
Kjoge; the queen herself could scarcely be better accommodated. There were 
carpets, and rugs, and window curtains hanging to the ground. Pictures and 
flowers were scattered about. There was a velvet chair, and a looking-glass 
against the wall, into which a person might be in danger of stepping, for it was as 
large as a door. All this Knud saw at a glance, and yet, in truth, he saw nothing 
but Joanna. She was quite grown up, and very different from what Knud had 
fancied her, and a great deal more beautiful. In all Kjoge there was not a girl like 
her; and how graceful she looked, although her glance at first was odd, and not 
familiar; but for a moment only, then she rushed towards him as if she would 
have kissed him; she did not, however, although she was very near it. Yes, she 
really was joyful at seeing the friend of her childhood once more, and the tears 


even stood in her eyes. Then she asked so many questions about Knud’s parents, 
and everything, even to the elder-tree and the willow, which she called “elder- 
mother and willow-father,” as if they had been human beings; and so, indeed, 
they might be, quite as much as the gingerbread cakes. Then she talked about 
them, and the story of their silent love, and how they lay on the counter together 
and split in two; and then she laughed heartily; but the blood rushed into Knud’s 
cheeks, and his heart beat quickly. Joanna was not proud at all; he noticed that 
through her he was invited by her parents to remain the whole evening with 
them, and she poured out the tea and gave him a cup herself; and afterwards she 
took a book and read aloud to them, and it seemed to Knud as if the story was all 
about himself and his love, for it agreed so well with his own thoughts. And then 
she sang a simple song, which, through her singing, became a true story, and as 
if she poured forth the feelings of her own heart. 

“Oh,” he thought, “she knows I am fond of her.” The tears he could not 
restrain rolled down his cheeks, and he was unable to utter a single word; it 
seemed as if he had been struck dumb. 

When he left, she pressed his hand, and said, “You have a kind heart, Knud: 
remain always as you are now.” What an evening of happiness this had been; to 
sleep after it was impossible, and Knud did not sleep. 

At parting, Joanna’s father had said, “Now, you won’t quite forget us; you 
must not let the whole winter go by without paying us another visit;” so that 
Knud felt himself free to go again the following Sunday evening, and so he did. 
But every evening after working hours — and they worked by candle-light then 
— he walked out into the town, and through the street in which Joanna lived, to 
look up at her window. It was almost always lighted up; and one evening he saw 
the shadow of her face quite plainly on the window blind; that was a glorious 
evening for him. His master’s wife did not like his always going out in the 
evening, idling, wasting time, as she called it, and she shook her head. 

But his master only smiled, and said, “He is a young man, my dear, you 
know.” 

“On Sunday I shall see her,” said Knud to himself, “and I will tell her that I 
love her with my whole heart and soul, and that she must be my little wife. I 
know I am now only a poor journeyman shoemaker, but I will work and strive, 
and become a master in time. Yes, I will speak to her; nothing comes from silent 
love. I learnt that from the gingerbread-cake story.” 

Sunday came, but when Knud arrived, they were all unfortunately invited out 
to spend the evening, and were obliged to tell him so. 

Joanna pressed his hand, and said, “Have you ever been to the theatre? you 
must go once; I sing there on Wednesday, and if you have time on that day, I 


will send you a ticket; my father knows where your master lives.” How kind this 
was of her! And on Wednesday, about noon, Knud received a sealed packet with 
no address, but the ticket was inside; and in the evening Knud went, for the first 
time in his life, to a theatre. And what did he see? He saw Joanna, and how 
beautiful and charming she looked! He certainly saw her being married to a 
stranger, but that was all in the play, and only a pretence; Knud well knew that. 
She could never have the heart, he thought, to send him a ticket to go and see it, 
if it had been real. So he looked on, and when all the people applauded and 
clapped their hands, he shouted “hurrah.” He could see that even the king smiled 
at Joanna, and seemed delighted with her singing. How small Knud felt; but then 
he loved her so dearly, and thought she loved him, and the man must speak the 
first word, as the gingerbread maiden had thought. Ah, how much there was for 
him in that childish story. As soon as Sunday arrived, he went again, and felt as 
if he were about to enter on holy ground. Joanna was alone to welcome him, 
nothing could be more fortunate. 

“T am so glad you are come,” she said. “I was thinking of sending my father 
for you, but I had a presentiment that you would be here this evening. The fact 
is, I wanted to tell you that I am going to France. I shall start on Friday. It is 
necessary for me to go there, if I wish to become a first-rate performer.” 

Poor Knud! it seemed to him as if the whole room was whirling round with 
him. His courage failed, and he felt as if his heart would burst. He kept down the 
tears, but it was easy to see how sorrowful he was. 

“You honest, faithful soul,” she exclaimed; and the words loosened Knud’s 
tongue, and he told her how truly he had loved her, and that she must be his 
wife; and as he said this, he saw Joanna change color, and turn pale. She let his 
hand fall, and said, earnestly and mournfully, “Knud, do not make yourself and 
me unhappy. I will always be a good sister to you, one in whom you can trust; 
but I can never be anything more.” And she drew her white hand over his 
buming forehead, and said, “God gives strength to bear a great deal, if we only 
Strive ourselves to endure.” 

At this moment her stepmother came into the room, and Joanna said quickly, 
“Knud is so unhappy, because I am going away;” and it appeared as if they had 
only been talking of her journey. “Come, be a man,” she added, placing her hand 
on his shoulder; “you are still a child, and you must be good and reasonable, as 
you were when we were both children, and played together under the willow- 
tree.” 

Knud listened, but he felt as if the world had slid out of its course. His 
thoughts were like a loose thread fluttering to and fro in the wind. He stayed, 
although he could not tell whether she had asked him to do so. But she was kind 


and gentle to him; she poured out his tea, and sang to him; but the song had not 
the old tone in it, although it was wonderfully beautiful, and made his heart feel 
ready to burst. And then he rose to go. He did not offer his hand, but she seized 
it, and said — 

“Will you not shake hands with your sister at parting, my old playfellow?” 
and she smiled through the tears that were rolling down her cheeks. Again she 
repeated the word “brother,” which was a great consolation certainly; and thus 
they parted. 

She sailed to France, and Knud wandered about the muddy streets of 
Copenhagen. The other journeymen in the shop asked him why he looked so 
gloomy, and wanted him to go and amuse himself with them, as he was still a 
young man. So he went with them to a dancing-room. He saw many handsome 
girls there, but none like Joanna; and here, where he thought to forget her, she 
was more life-like before his mind than ever. “God gives us strength to bear 
much, if we try to do our best,” she had said; and as he thought of this, a devout 
feeling came into his mind, and he folded his hands. Then, as the violins played 
and the girls danced round the room, he started; for it seemed to him as if he 
were in a place where he ought not to have brought Joanna, for she was here 
with him in his heart; and so he went out at once. As he went through the streets 
at a quick pace, he passed the house where she used to live; it was all dark, 
empty, and lonely. But the world went on its course, and Knud was obliged to go 
on too. 

Winter came; the water was frozen, and everything seemed buried in a cold 
grave. But when spring returned, and the first steamer prepared to sail, Knud was 
seized with a longing to wander forth into the world, but not to France. So he 
packed his knapsack, and travelled through Germany, going from town to town, 
but finding neither rest or peace. It was not till he arrived at the glorious old 
town of Nuremberg that he gained the mastery over himself, and rested his 
weary feet; and here he remained. 

Nuremberg is a wonderful old city, and looks as if it had been cut out of an 
old picture-book. The streets seem to have arranged themselves according to 
their own fancy, and as if the houses objected to stand in rows or rank and file. 
Gables, with little towers, omamented columns, and statues, can be seen even to 
the city gate; and from the singular-shaped roofs, waterspouts, formed like 
dragons, or long lean dogs, extend far across to the middle of the street. Here, in 
the market-place, stood Knud, with his knapsack on his back, close to one of the 
old fountains which are so beautifully adorned with figures, scriptural and 
historical, and which spring up between the sparkling jets of water. A pretty 
servant-maid was just filling her pails, and she gave Knud a refreshing draught; 


she had a handful of roses, and she gave him one, which appeared to him like a 
good omen for the future. From a neighboring church came the sounds of music, 
and the familiar tones reminded him of the organ at home at Kjoge; so he passed 
into the great cathedral. The sunshine streamed through the painted glass 
windows, and between two lofty slender pillars. His thoughts became prayerful, 
and calm peace rested on his soul. He next sought and found a good master in 
Nuremberg, with whom he stayed and learnt the German language. 

The old moat round the town had been converted into a number of little 
kitchen gardens; but the high walls, with their heavy-looking towers, are still 
standing. Inside these walls the ropemaker twisted his ropes along a walk built 
like a gallery, and in the cracks and crevices of the walls elderbushes grow and 
stretch their green boughs over the small houses which stand below. In one of 
these houses lived the master for whom Knud worked; and over the little garret 
window where he sat, the elder-tree waved its branches. Here he dwelt through 
one summer and winter, but when spring came again, he could endure it no 
longer. The elder was in blossom, and its fragrance was so homelike, that he 
fancied himself back again in the gardens of Kjoge. So Knud left his master, and 
went to work for another who lived farther in the town, where no elder grew. His 
workshop was quite close to one of the old stone bridges, near to a water-mill, 
round which the roaring stream rushed and foamed always, yet restrained by the 
neighboring houses, whose old, decayed balconies hung over, and seemed ready 
to fall into the water. Here grew no elder; here was not even a flower-pot, with 
its little green plant; but just opposite the workshop stood a great willow-tree, 
which seemed to hold fast to the house for fear of being carried away by the 
water. It stretched its branches over the stream just as those of the willow-tree in 
the garden at Kjoge had spread over the river. Yes, he had indeed gone from 
elder-mother to willow-father. There was a something about the tree here, 
especially in the moonlight nights, that went direct to his heart; yet it was not in 
reality the moonlight, but the old tree itself. However, he could not endure it: 
and why? Ask the willow, ask the blossoming elder! At all events, he bade 
farewell to Nuremberg and journeyed onwards. He never spoke of Joanna to any 
one; his sorrow was hidden in his heart. The old childish story of the two cakes 
had a deep meaning for him. He understood now why the gingerbread man had a 
bitter almond in his left side; his was the feeling of bitterness, and Joanna, so 
mild and friendly, was represented by the honeycake maiden. As he thought 
upon all this, the strap of his knapsack pressed across his chest so that he could 
hardly breathe; he loosened it, but gained no relief. He saw but half the world 
around him; the other half he carried with him in his inward thoughts; and this is 
the condition in which he left Nuremberg. Not till he caught sight of the lofty 


mountains did the world appear more free to him; his thoughts were attracted to 
outer objects, and tears came into his eyes. The Alps appeared to him like the 
wings of earth folded together; unfolded, they would display the variegated 
pictures of dark woods, foaming waters, spreading clouds, and masses of snow. 
“At the last day,” thought he, “the earth will unfold its great wings, and soar 
upwards to the skies, there to burst like a soap-bubble in the radiant glance of the 
Deity. Oh,” sighed he, “that the last day were come!” 

Silently he wandered on through the country of the Alps, which seemed to 
him like a fruit garden, covered with soft turf. From the wooden balconies of the 
houses the young lacemakers nodded as he passed. The summits of the 
mountains glowed in the red evening sunset, and the green lakes beneath the 
dark trees reflected the glow. Then he thought of the sea coast by the bay Kjoge, 
with a longing in his heart that was, however, without pain. There, where the 
Rhine rolls onward like a great billow, and dissolves itself into snowflakes, 
where glistening clouds are ever changing as if here was the place of their 
creation, while the rainbow flutters about them like a many-colored ribbon, there 
did Knud think of the water-mill at Kjoge, with its rushing, foaming waters. 
Gladly would he have remained in the quiet Rhenish town, but there were too 
many elders and willow-trees. 

So he travelled onwards, over a grand, lofty chain of mountains, over rugged, 
— rocky precipices, and along roads that hung on the mountain’s side like a 
swallow’s nest. The waters foamed in the depths below him. The clouds lay 
beneath him. He wandered on, treading upon Alpine roses, thistles, and snow, 
with the summer sun shining upon him, till at length he bid farewell to the lands 
of the north. Then he passed on under the shade of blooming chestnut-trees, 
through vineyards, and fields of Indian corn, till conscious that the mountains 
were as a wall between him and his early recollections; and he wished it to be so. 

Before him lay a large and splendid city, called Milan, and here he found a 
German master who engaged him as a workman. The master and his wife, in 
whose workshop he was employed, were an old, pious couple; and the two old 
people became quite fond of the quiet journeyman, who spoke but little, but 
worked more, and led a pious, Christian life; and even to himself it seemed as if 
God had removed the heavy burden from his heart. His greatest pleasure was to 
climb, now and then, to the roof of the noble church, which was built of white 
marble. The pointed towers, the decorated and open cloisters, the stately 
columns, the white statues which smiled upon him from every corner and porch 
and arch, — all, even the church itself, seemed to him to have been formed from 
the snow of his native land. Above him was the blue sky; below him, the city 
and the wide-spreading plains of Lombardy; and towards the north, the lofty 


mountains, covered with perpetual snow. And then he thought of the church of 
Kjoge, with its red, ivy-clad walls, but he had no longing to go there; here, 
beyond the mountains, he would die and be buried. 

Three years had passed away since he left his home; one year of that time he 
had dwelt at Milan. 

One day his master took him into the town; not to the circus in which riders 
performed, but to the opera, a large building, itself a sight well worth seeing. The 
seven tiers of boxes, which reached from the ground to a dizzy height, near the 
ceiling, were hung with rich, silken curtains; and in them were seated elegantly- 
dressed ladies, with bouquets of flowers in their hands. The gentlemen were also 
in full dress, and many of them wore decorations of gold and silver. The place 
was so brilliantly lighted that it seemed like sunshine, and glorious music rolled 
through the building. Everything looked more beautiful than in the theatre at 
Copenhagen, but then Joanna had been there, and — could it be? Yes — it was 
like magic, — she was here also: for, when the curtain rose, there stood Joanna, 
dressed in silk and gold, and with a golden crown upon her head. She sang, he 
thought, as only an angel could sing; and then she stepped forward to the front 
and smiled, as only Joanna could smile, and looked directly at Knud. Poor Knud! 
he seized his master’s hand, and cried out loud, “Joanna,” but no one heard him, 
excepting his master, for the music sounded above everything. 

“Yes, yes, it is Joanna,” said his master; and he drew forth a printed bill, and 
pointed to her name, which was there in full. Then it was not a dream. All the 
audience applauded her, and threw wreaths of flowers at her; and every time she 
went away they called for her again, so that she was always coming and going. 
In the street the people crowded round her carriage, and drew it away themselves 
without the horses. Knud was in the foremost row, and shouted as joyously as 
the rest; and when the carriage stopped before a brilliantly lighted house, Knud 
placed himself close to the door of her carriage. It flew open, and she stepped 
out; the light fell upon her dear face, and he could see that she smiled as she 
thanked them, and appeared quite overcome. Knud looked straight in her face, 
and she looked at him, but she did not recognize him. A man, with a glittering 
star on his breast, gave her his arm, and people said the two were engaged to be 
married. Then Knud went home and packed up his knapsack; he felt he must 
return to the home of his childhood, to the elder-tree and the willow. “Ah, under 
that willow-tree!” A man may live a whole life in one single hour. 

The old couple begged him to remain, but words were useless. In vain they 
reminded him that winter was coming, and that the snow had already fallen on 
the mountains. He said he could easily follow the track of the closely-moving 
carriages, for which a path must be kept clear, and with nothing but his knapsack 


on his back, and leaning on his stick, he could step along briskly. So he turned 
his steps to the mountains, ascended one side and descended the other, still going 
northward till his strength began to fail, and not a house or village could be seen. 
The stars shone in the sky above him, and down in the valley lights glittered like 
stars, as if another sky were beneath him; but his head was dizzy and his feet 
stumbled, and he felt ill. The lights in the valley grew brighter and brighter, and 
more numerous, and he could see them moving to and fro, and then he 
understood that there must be a village in the distance; so he exerted his failing 
strength to reach it, and at length obtained shelter in a humble lodging. He 
remained there that night and the whole of the following day, for his body 
required rest and refreshment, and in the valley there was rain and a thaw. But 
early in the morning of the third day, a man came with an organ and played one 
of the melodies of home; and after that Knud could remain there no longer, so he 
started again on his journey toward the north. He travelled for many days with 
hasty steps, as if he were trying to reach home before all whom he remembered 
should die; but he spoke to no one of this longing. No one would have believed 
or understood this sorrow of his heart, the deepest that can be felt by human 
nature. Such grief is not for the world; it is not entertaining even to friends, and 
poor Knud had no friends; he was a stranger, wandering through strange lands to 
his home in the north. 

He was walking one evening through the public roads, the country around 
him was flatter, with fields and meadows, the air had a frosty feeling. A willow- 
tree grew by the roadside, everything reminded him of home. He felt very tired; 
so he sat down under the tree, and very soon began to nod, then his eyes closed 
in sleep. Yet still he seemed conscious that the willow-tree was stretching its 
branches over him; in his dreaming state the tree appeared like a strong, old man 
— the “willow-father” himself, who had taken his tired son up in his arms to 
carry him back to the land of home, to the garden of his childhood, on the bleak 
open shores of Kjoge. And then he dreamed that it was really the willow-tree 
itself from Kjoge, which had travelled out in the world to seek him, and now had 
found him and carried him back into the little garden on the banks of the 
streamlet; and there stood Joanna, in all her splendor, with the golden crown on 
her head, as he had last seen her, to welcome him back. And then there appeared 
before him two remarkable shapes, which looked much more like human beings 
than when he had seen them in his childhood; they were changed, but he 
remembered that they were the two gingerbread cakes, the man and the woman, 
who had shown their best sides to the world and looked so good. 

“We thank you,” they said to Knud, “for you have loosened our tongues; we 
have learnt from you that thoughts should be spoken freely, or nothing will come 


of them; and now something has come of our thoughts, for we are engaged to be 
married.” Then they walked away, hand-in-hand, through the streets of Kjoge, 
looking very respectable on the best side, which they were quite right to show. 
They turned their steps to the church, and Knud and Joanna followed them, also 
walking hand-in-hand; there stood the church, as of old, with its red walls, on 
which the green ivy grew. 

The great church door flew open wide, and as they walked up the broad aisle, 
soft tones of music sounded from the organ. “Our master first,’ said the 
gingerbread pair, making room for Knud and Joanna. As they knelt at the altar, 
Joanna bent her head over him, and cold, icy tears fell on his face from her eyes. 
They were indeed tears of ice, for her heart was melting towards him through his 
strong love, and as her tears fell on his burning cheeks he awoke. He was still 
sitting under the willow-tree in a strange land, on a cold winter evening, with 
snow and hail falling from the clouds, and beating upon his face. 

“That was the most delightful hour of my life,” said he, “although it was only 
a dream. Oh, let me dream again.” Then he closed his eyes once more, and slept 
and dreamed. 

Towards morning there was a great fall of snow; the wind drifted it over him, 
but he still slept on. The villagers came forth to go to church; by the roadside 
they found a workman seated, but he was dead! frozen to death under a willow- 
tree. 


The Pea Blossom, 1853 


There were once five peas in one shell, they were green, the shell was green, and 
so they believed that the whole world must be green also, which was a very 
natural conclusion. The shell grew, and the peas grew, they accommodated 
themselves to their position, and sat all in a row. The sun shone without and 
warmed the shell, and the rain made it clear and transparent; it was mild and 
agreeable in broad daylight, and dark at night, as it generally is; and the peas as 
they sat there grew bigger and bigger, and more thoughtful as they mused, for 
they felt there must be something else for them to do. 

“Are we to sit here forever?” asked one; “shall we not become hard by sitting 
so long? It seems to me there must be something outside, and I feel sure of it.” 

And as weeks passed by, the peas became yellow, and the shell became 
yellow. 

“All the world is turning yellow, I suppose,” said they, — and perhaps they 
were right. 

Suddenly they felt a pull at the shell; it was torn off, and held in human 
hands, then slipped into the pocket of a jacket in company with other full pods. 

“Now we Shall soon be opened,” said one, — just what they all wanted. 

“T should like to know which of us will travel furthest,” said the smallest of 
the five; “we shall soon see now.” 

“What is to happen will happen,” said the largest pea. 

“Crack” went the shell as it burst, and the five peas rolled out into the bright 
sunshine. There they lay in a child’s hand. A little boy was holding them tightly, 
and said they were fine peas for his pea-shooter. And immediately he put one in 
and shot it out. 

“Now I am flying out into the wide world,” said he; “catch me if you can;” 
and he was gone in a moment. 

“T,” said the second, “intend to fly straight to the sun, that is a shell that lets 
itself be seen, and it will suit me exactly;” and away he went. 

“We will go to sleep wherever we find ourselves,” said the two next, “we 
shall still be rolling onwards;” and they did certainly fall on the floor, and roll 
about before they got into the pea-shooter; but they were put in for all that. “We 
shall go farther than the others,” said they. 

“What is to happen will happen,” exclaimed the last, as he was shot out of the 
pea-shooter; and as he spoke he flew up against an old board under a garret- 
window, and fell into a little crevice, which was almost filled up with moss and 


soft earth. The moss closed itself round him, and there he lay, a captive indeed, 
but not unnoticed by God. 

“What is to happen will happen,” said he to himself. 

Within the little garret lived a poor woman, who went out to clean stoves, 
chop wood into small pieces and perform such-like hard work, for she was 
strong and industrious. Yet she remained always poor, and at home in the garret 
lay her only daughter, not quite grown up, and very delicate and weak. For a 
whole year she had kept her bed, and it seemed as if she could neither live nor 
die. 

“She is going to her little sister,” said the woman; “I had but the two children, 
and it was not an easy thing to support both of them; but the good God helped 
me in my work, and took one of them to Himself and provided for her. Now I 
would gladly keep the other that was left to me, but I suppose they are not to be 
separated, and my sick girl will very soon go to her sister above.” But the sick 
girl still remained where she was, quietly and patiently she lay all the day long, 
while her mother was away from home at her work. 

Spring came, and one morning early the sun shone brightly through the little 
window, and threw its rays over the floor of the room. Just as the mother was 
going to her work, the sick girl fixed her gaze on the lowest pane of the window 
— “Mother,” she exclaimed, “what can that little green thing be that peeps in at 
the window? It is moving in the wind.” 

The mother stepped to the window and half opened it. “Oh!” she said, “there 
is actually a little pea which has taken root and is putting out its green leaves. 
How could it have got into this crack? Well now, here is a little garden for you to 
amuse yourself with.” So the bed of the sick girl was drawn nearer to the 
window, that she might see the budding plant; and the mother went out to her 
work. 

“Mother, I believe I shall get well,” said the sick child in the evening, “the 
sun has shone in here so brightly and warmly to-day, and the little pea is thriving 
so well: I shall get on better, too, and go out into the warm sunshine again.” 

“God grant it!” said the mother, but she did not believe it would be so. But 
she propped up with the little stick the green plant which had given her child 
such pleasant hopes of life, so that it might not be broken by the winds; she tied 
the piece of string to the window-sill and to the upper part of the frame, so that 
the pea-tendrils might twine round it when it shot up. And it did shoot up, indeed 
it might almost be seen to grow from day to day. 

“Now really here is a flower coming,” said the old woman one morning, and 
now at last she began to encourage the hope that her sick daughter might really 
recover. She remembered that for some time the child had spoken more 


cheerfully, and during the last few days had raised herself in bed in the morning 
to look with sparkling eyes at her little garden which contained only a single 
pea-plant. A week after, the invalid sat up for the first time a whole hour, feeling 
quite happy by the open window in the warm sunshine, while outside grew the 
little plant, and on it a pink pea-blossom in full bloom. The little maiden bent 
down and gently kissed the delicate leaves. This day was to her like a festival. 

“Our heavenly Father Himself has planted that pea, and made it grow and 
flourish, to bring joy to you and hope to me, my blessed child,” said the happy 
mother, and she smiled at the flower, as if it had been an angel from God. 

But what became of the other peas? Why the one who flew out into the wide 
world, and said, “Catch me if you can,” fell into a gutter on the roof of a house, 
and ended his travels in the crop of a pigeon. The two lazy ones were carried 
quite as far, for they also were eaten by pigeons, so they were at least of some 
use; but the fourth, who wanted to reach the sun, fell into a sink and lay there in 
the dirty water for days and weeks, till he had swelled to a great size. 

“T am getting beautifully fat,” said the pea, “I expect I shall burst at last; no 
pea could do more that that, I think; I am the most remarkable of all the five 
which were in the shell.” And the sink confirmed the opinion. 

But the young maiden stood at the open garret window, with sparkling eyes 
and the rosy hue of health on her cheeks, she folded her thin hands over the pea- 
blossom, and thanked God for what He had done. 

“T,” said the sink, “shall stand up for my pea.” 


She Was Good for Nothing, 1853 


The mayor stood at the open window. He looked smart, for his shirt-frill, in 
which he had stuck a breast-pin, and his ruffles, were very fine. He had shaved 
his chin uncommonly smooth, although he had cut himself slightly, and had 
stuck a piece of newspaper over the place. “Hark ‘ee, youngster!” cried he. 

The boy to whom he spoke was no other than the son of a poor washer- 
woman, who was just going past the house. He stopped, and respectfully took off 
his cap. The peak of this cap was broken in the middle, so that he could easily 
roll it up and put it in his pocket. He stood before the mayor in his poor but clean 
and well-mended clothes, with heavy wooden shoes on his feet, looking as 
humble as if it had been the king himself. 

“You are a good and civil boy,” said the mayor. “I suppose your mother is 
busy washing the clothes down by the river, and you are going to carry that thing 
to her that you have in your pocket. It is very bad for your mother. How much 
have you got in it?” 

“Only half a quartern,” stammered the boy in a frightened voice. 

“And she has had just as much this morning already?” 

“No, it was yesterday,” replied the boy. 

“Two halves make a whole,” said the mayor. “She’s good for nothing. What a 
sad thing it is with these people. Tell your mother she ought to be ashamed of 
herself. Don’t you become a drunkard, but I expect you will though. Poor child! 
there, go now.” 

The boy went on his way with his cap in his hand, while the wind fluttered his 
golden hair till the locks stood up straight. He turned round the corner of the 
street into the little lane that led to the river, where his mother stood in the water 
by her washing bench, beating the linen with a heavy wooden bar. The 
floodgates at the mill had been drawn up, and as the water rolled rapidly on, the 
sheets were dragged along by the stream, and nearly overturned the bench, so 
that the washer-woman was obliged to lean against it to keep it steady. “I have 
been very nearly carried away,” she said; “it is a good thing that you are come, 
for I want something to strengthen me. It is cold in the water, and I have stood 
here six hours. Have you brought anything for me?” 

The boy drew the bottle from his pocket, and the mother put it to her lips, and 
drank a little. 

“Ah, how much good that does, and how it warms me,” she said; “it is as 
good as a hot meal, and not so dear. Drink a little, my boy; you look quite pale; 


you are shivering in your thin clothes, and autumn has really come. Oh, how 
cold the water is! I hope I shall not be ill. But no, I must not be afraid of that. 
Give me a little more, and you may have a sip too, but only a sip; you must not 
get used to it, my poor, dear child.” She stepped up to the bridge on which the 
boy stood as she spoke, and came on shore. The water dripped from the straw 
mat which she had bound round her body, and from her gown. “I work hard and 
suffer pain with my poor hands,” said she, “but I do it willingly, that I may be 
able to bring you up honestly and truthfully, my dear boy.” 

At the same moment, a woman, rather older than herself, came towards them. 
She was a miserable-looking object, lame of one leg, and with a large false curl 
hanging down over one of her eyes, which was blind. This curl was intended to 
conceal the blind eye, but it made the defect only more visible. She was a friend 
of the laundress, and was called, among the neighbors, “Lame Martha, with the 
curl.” “Oh, you poor thing; how you do work, standing there in the water!” she 
exclaimed. “You really do need something to give you a little warmth, and yet 
spiteful people cry out about the few drops you take.” And then Martha repeated 
to the laundress, in a very few minutes, all that the mayor had said to her boy, 
which she had overheard; and she felt very angry that any man could speak, as 
he had done, of a mother to her own child, about the few drops she had taken; 
and she was still more angry because, on that very day, the mayor was going to 
have a dinner-party, at which there would be wine, strong, rich wine, drunk by 
the bottle. “Many will take more than they ought, but they don’t call that 
drinking! They are all right, you are good for nothing indeed!” cried Martha 
indignantly. 

“And so he spoke to you in that way, did he, my child?” said the washer- 
woman, and her lips trembled as she spoke. “He says you have a mother who is 
good for nothing. Well, perhaps he is right, but he should not have said it to my 
child. How much has happened to me from that house!” 

“Yes,” said Martha; “I remember you were in service there, and lived in the 
house when the mayor’s parents were alive; how many years ago that is. Bushels 
of salt have been eaten since then, and people may well be thirsty,” and Martha 
smiled. “The mayor’s great dinner-party to-day ought to have been put off, but 
the news came too late. The footman told me the dinner was already cooked, 
when a letter came to say that the mayor’s younger brother in Copenhagen is 
dead.” 

“Dead!” cried the laundress, turning pale as death. 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Martha; “but why do you take it so much to heart? I 
suppose you knew him years ago, when you were in service there?” 


“Is he dead?” she exclaimed. “Oh, he was such a kind, good-hearted man, 
there are not many like him,” and the tears rolled down her cheeks as she spoke. 
Then she cried, “Oh, dear me; I feel quite ill: everything is going round me, I 
cannot bear it. Is the bottle empty?” and she leaned against the plank. 

“Dear me, you are ill indeed,” said the other woman. “Come, cheer up; 
perhaps it will pass off. No, indeed, I see you are really ill; the best thing for me 
to do is to lead you home.” 

“But my washing yonder?” 

“T will take care of that. Come, give me your arm. The boy can stay here and 
take care of the linen, and I’Il come back and finish the washing; it is but a 
trifle.” 

The limbs of the laundress shook under her, and she said, “I have stood too 
long in the cold water, and I have had nothing to eat the whole day since the 
morning. O kind Heaven, help me to get home; I am in a burning fever. Oh, my 
poor child,” and she burst into tears. And he, poor boy, wept also, as he sat alone 
by the river, near to and watching the damp linen. 

The two women walked very slowly. The laundress slipped and tottered 
through the lane, and round the corner, into the street where the mayor lived; and 
just as she reached the front of his house, she sank down upon the pavement. 
Many persons came round her, and Lame Martha ran into the house for help. 
The mayor and his guests came to the window. 

“Oh, it is the laundress,” said he; “she has had a little drop too much. She is 
good for nothing. It is a sad thing for her pretty little son. I like the boy very 
well; but the mother is good for nothing.” 

After a while the laundress recovered herself, and they led her to her poor 
dwelling, and put her to bed. Kind Martha warmed a mug of beer for her, with 
butter and sugar — she considered this the best medicine — and then hastened to 
the river, washed and rinsed, badly enough, to be sure, but she did her best. Then 
she drew the linen ashore, wet as it was, and laid it in a basket. Before evening, 
she was sitting in the poor little room with the laundress. The mayor’s cook had 
given her some roasted potatoes and a beautiful piece of fat for the sick woman. 
Martha and the boy enjoyed these good things very much; but the sick woman 
could only say that the smell was very nourishing, she thought. By-and-by the 
boy was put to bed, in the same bed as the one in which his mother lay; but he 
slept at her feet, covered with an old quilt made of blue and white patchwork. 
The laundress felt a little better by this time. The warm beer had strengthened 
her, and the smell of the good food had been pleasant to her. 

“Many thanks, you good soul,” she said to Martha. “Now the boy is asleep, I 
will tell you all. He is soon asleep. How gentle and sweet he looks as he lies 


there with his eyes closed! He does not know how his mother has suffered; and 
Heaven grant he never may know it. I was in service at the counsellor’s, the 
father of the mayor, and it happened that the youngest of his sons, the student, 
came home. I was a young wild girl then, but honest; that I can declare in the 
sight of Heaven. The student was merry and gay, brave and affectionate; every 
drop of blood in him was good and honorable; a better man never lived on earth. 
He was the son of the house, and I was only a maid; but he loved me truly and 
honorably, and he told his mother of it. She was to him as an angel upon earth; 
she was so wise and loving. He went to travel, and before he started he placed a 
gold ring on my finger; and as soon as he was out of the house, my mistress sent 
for me. Gently and earnestly she drew me to her, and spake as if an angel were 
speaking. She showed me clearly, in spirit and in truth, the difference there was 
between him and me. ‘He is pleased now,’ she said, ‘with your pretty face; but 
good looks do not last long. You have not been educated like he has. You are not 
equals in mind and rank, and therein lies the misfortune. I esteem the poor,’ she 
added. ‘In the sight of God, they may occupy a higher place than many of the 
rich; but here upon earth we must beware of entering upon a false track, lest we 
are overturned in our plans, like a carriage that travels by a dangerous road. I 
know a worthy man, an artisan, who wishes to marry you. I mean Eric, the 
glovemaker. He is a widower, without children, and in a good position. Will you 
think it over?’ Every word she said pierced my heart like a knife; but I knew she 
was right, and the thought pressed heavily upon me. I kissed her hand, and wept 
bitter tears, and I wept still more when I went to my room, and threw myself on 
the bed. I passed through a dreadful night; God knows what I suffered, and how 
I struggled. The following Sunday I went to the house of God to pray for light to 
direct my path. It seemed like a providence that as I stepped out of church Eric 
came towards me; and then there remained not a doubt in my mind. We were 
suited to each other in rank and circumstances. He was, even then, a man of 
good means. I went up to him, and took his hand, and said, ‘Do you still feel the 
same for me?’ ‘Yes; ever and always,’ said he. ‘Will you, then, marry a maiden 
who honors and esteems you, although she cannot offer you her love? but that 
may come.’ ‘Yes, it will come,’ said he; and we joined our hands together, and I 
went home to my mistress. The gold ring which her son had given me I wore 
next to my heart. I could not place it on my finger during the daytime, but only 
in the evening, when I went to bed. I kissed the ring till my lips almost bled, and 
then I gave it to my mistress, and told her that the banns were to be put up for me 
and the glovemaker the following week. Then my mistress threw her arms round 
me, and kissed me. She did not say that I was ‘good for nothing;’ very likely I 
was better then than I am now; but the misfortunes of this world, were unknown 


to me then. At Michaelmas we were married, and for the first year everything 
went well with us. We had a journeyman and an apprentice, and you were our 
servant, Martha.” 

“Ah, yes, and you were a dear, good mistress,” said Martha, “I shall never 
forget how kind you and your husband were to me.” 

“Yes, those were happy years when you were with us, although we had no 
children at first. The student I never met again. Yet I saw him once, although he 
did not see me. He came to his mother’s funeral. I saw him, looking pale as 
death, and deeply troubled, standing at her grave; for she was his mother. 
Sometime after, when his father died, he was in foreign lands, and did not come 
home. I know that he never married, I believe he became a lawyer. He had 
forgotten me, and even had we met he would not have known me, for I have lost 
all my good looks, and perhaps that is all for the best.” And then she spoke of 
the dark days of trial, when misfortune had fallen upon them. 

“We had five hundred dollars,” she said, “and there was a house in the street 
to be sold for two hundred, so we thought it would be worth our while to pull it 
down and build a new one in its place; so it was bought. The builder and 
carpenter made an estimate that the new house would cost ten hundred and 
twenty dollars to build. Eric had credit, so he borrowed the money in the chief 
town. But the captain, who was bringing it to him, was shipwrecked, and the 
money lost. Just about this time, my dear sweet boy, who lies sleeping there, was 
born, and my husband was attacked with a severe lingering illness. For three 
quarters of a year I was obliged to dress and undress him. We were backward in 
our payments, we borrowed more money, and all that we had was lost and sold, 
and then my husband died. Since then I have worked, toiled, and striven for the 
sake of the child. I have scrubbed and washed both coarse and fine linen, but I 
have not been able to make myself better off; and it was God’s will. In His own 
time He will take me to Himself, but I know He will never forsake my boy.” 
Then she fell asleep. In the morning she felt much refreshed, and strong enough, 
as she thought, to go on with her work. But as soon as she stepped into the cold 
water, a sudden faintness seized her; she clutched at the air convulsively with her 
hand, took one step forward, and fell. Her head rested on dry land, but her feet 
were in the water; her wooden shoes, which were only tied on by a wisp of 
straw, were carried away by the stream, and thus she was found by Martha when 
she came to bring her some coffee. 

In the meantime a messenger had been sent to her house by the mayor, to say 
that she must come to him immediately, as he had something to tell her. It was 
too late; a surgeon had been sent for to open a vein in her arm, but the poor 
woman was dead. 


“She has drunk herself to death,” said the cruel mayor. In the letter, 
containing the news of his brother’s death, it was stated that he had left in his 
will a legacy of six hundred dollars to the glovemaker’s widow, who had been 
his mother’s maid, to be paid with discretion, in large or small sums to the 
widow or her child. 

“There was something between my brother and her, I remember,” said the 
mayor; “it is a good thing that she is out of the way, for now the boy will have 
the whole. I will place him with honest people to bring him up, that he may 
become a respectable working man.” And the blessing of God rested upon these 
words. The mayor sent for the boy to come to him, and promised to take care of 
him, but most cruelly added that it was a good thing that his mother was dead, 
for “she was good for nothing.” They carried her to the churchyard, the 
churchyard in which the poor were buried. Martha strewed sand on the grave and 
planted a rose-tree upon it, and the boy stood by her side. 

“Oh, my poor mother!” he cried, while the tears rolled down his cheeks. “Is it 
true what they say, that she was good for nothing?” 

“No, indeed, it is not true,” replied the old servant, raising her eyes to heaven; 
“she was worth a great deal; I knew it years ago, and since the last night of her 
life I am more certain of it than ever. I say she was a good and worthy woman, 
and God, who is in heaven, knows I am speaking the truth, though the world 
may say, even now she was good for nothing.” 


The Last Pearl, 1854 


We are in a rich, happy house, where the master, the servants, the friends of the 
family are full of joy and felicity. For on this day a son and heir has been born, 
and mother and child are doing well. The lamp in the bed-chamber had been 
partly shaded, and the windows were covered with heavy curtains of some costly 
silken material. The carpet was thick and soft, like a covering of moss. 
Everything invited to slumber, everything had a charming look of repose; and so 
the nurse had discovered, for she slept; and well she might sleep, while 
everything around her told of happiness and blessing. The guardian angel of the 
house leaned against the head of the bed; while over the child was spread, as it 
were, a net of shining stars, and each star was a pearl of happiness. All the good 
stars of life had brought their gifts to the newly born; here sparkled health, 
wealth, fortune, and love; in short, there seemed to be everything for which man 
could wish on earth. 

“Everything has been bestowed here,” said the guardian angel. 

“No, not everything,” said a voice near him — the voice of the good angel of 
the child; “one fairy has not yet brought her gift, but she will, even if years 
should elapse, she will bring her gift; it is the last pearl that is wanting.” 

“Wanting!” cried the guardian angel; “nothing must be wanting here; and if it 
is so, let us fetch it; let us seek the powerful fairy; let us go to her.” 

“She will come, she will come some day unsought!” 

“Her pearl must not be missing; it must be there, that the crown, when worn, 
may be complete. Where is she to be found? Where does she dwell?” said the 
guardian angel. “Tell me, and I will procure the pearl.” 

“Will you do that?” replied the good angel of the child. “Then I will lead you 
to her directly, wherever she may be. She has no abiding place; she rules in the 
palace of the emperor, sometimes she enters the peasant’s humble cot; she 
passes no one without leaving a trace of her presence. She brings her gift with 
her, whether it is a world or a bauble. To this child she must come. You think 
that to wait for this time would be long and useless. Well, then, let us go for this 
pearl — the only one lacking amidst all this wealth.” 

Then hand-in-hand they floated away to the spot where the fairy was now 
lingering. It was in a large house with dark windows and empty rooms, in which 
a peculiar stillness reigned. A whole row of windows stood open, so that the 
rude wind could enter at its pleasure, and the long white curtains waved to and 
fro in the current of air. In the centre of one of the rooms stood an open coffin, in 


which lay the body of a woman, still in the bloom of youth and very beautiful. 
Fresh roses were scattered over her. The delicate folded hands and the noble face 
glorified in death by the solemn, earnest look, which spoke of an entrance into a 
better world, were alone visible. Around the coffin stood the husband and 
children, a whole troop, the youngest in the father’s arms. They were come to 
take a last farewell look of their mother. The husband kissed her hand, which 
now lay like a withered leaf, but which a short time before had been diligently 
employed in deeds of love for them all. Tears of sorrow rolled down their 
cheeks, and fell in heavy drops on the floor, but not a word was spoken. The 
silence which reigned here expressed a world of grief. With silent steps, still 
sobbing, they left the room. A burning light remained in the room, and a long, 
red wick rose far above the flame, which fluttered in the draught of air. Strange 
men came in and placed the lid of the coffin over the dead, and drove the nails 
firmly in; while the blows of the hammer resounded through the house, and 
echoed in the hearts that were bleeding. 

“Whither art thou leading me?” asked the guardian angel. “Here dwells no 
fairy whose pearl could be counted amongst the best gifts of life.” 

“Yes, she is here; here in this sacred hour,” replied the angel, pointing to a 
corner of the room; and there, — where in her life-time, the mother had taken 
her seat amidst flowers and pictures: in that spot, where she, like the blessed 
fairy of the house, had welcomed husband, children, and friends, and, like a 
sunbeam, had spread joy and cheerfulness around her, the centre and heart of 
them all, — there, in that very spot, sat a strange woman, clothed in long, 
flowing garments, and occupying the place of the dead wife and mother. It was 
the fairy, and her name was “Sorrow.” A hot tear rolled into her lap, and formed 
itself into a pearl, glowing with all the colors of the rainbow. The angel seized it: 
the pearl glittered like a star with seven-fold radiance. The pearl of Sorrow, the 
last, which must not be wanting, increases the lustre, and explains the meaning 
of all the other pearls. 

“Do you see the shimmer of the rainbow, which unites earth to heaven?” So 
has there been a bridge built between this world and the next. Through the night 
of the grave we gaze upwards beyond the stars to the end of all things. Then we 
glance at the pearl of Sorrow, in which are concealed the wings which shall 
carry us away to eternal happiness. 


Two Maidens, 1854 


Have you ever seen a maiden? I mean what our pavers call a maiden, a thing 
with which they ram down the paving-stones in the roads. A maiden of this kind 
is made altogether of wood, broad below, and girt round with iron rings. At the 
top she is narrow, and has a stick passed across through her waist, and this stick 
forms the arms of the maiden. 

In the shed stood two Maidens of this kind. They had their place among 
shovels, hand-carts, wheelbarrows, and measuring-tapes; and to all this company 
the news had come that the Maidens were no longer to be called “maidens,” but 
“hand-rammers,” which word was the newest and the only correct designation 
among the pavers for the thing we all know from the old times by the name of 
“the maiden.” 

Now, there are among us human creatures certain individuals who are known 
as “emancipated women,” as, for instance, principals of institutions, dancers who 
stand professionally on one leg, milliners, and sick-nurses; and with this class of 
emancipated women the two Maidens in the shed associated themselves. They 
were “maidens” among the paver folk, and determined not to give up this 
honorable appellation, and let themselves be miscalled “rammers. 

“Maiden is a human name, but hand-rammer is a thing, and we won’t be 
called things — that’s insulting us.” 

“My lover would be ready to give up his engagement,” said the youngest, 
who was betrothed to a paver’s hammer; and the hammer is the thing which 
drives great piles into the earth, like a machine, and therefore does on a large 
scale what ten maidens effect in a similar way. “He wants to marry me as a 
maiden, but whether he would have me were I a hand-rammer is a question, so I 
won’t have my name changed.” 

“And I,” said the elder one, “would rather have both my arms broken off.” 

But the Wheelbarrow was of a different opinion; and the Wheelbarrow was 
looked upon as of some consequence, for he considered himself a quarter of a 
coach, because he went about upon one wheel. 

“T must submit to your notice,” he said, “that the name ‘maiden’ is common 
enough, and not nearly so refined as ‘hand-rammer,’ or ‘stamper,’ which latter 
has also been proposed, and through which you would be introduced into the 
category of seals; and only think of the great stamp of state, which impresses the 
royal seal that gives effect to the laws! No, in your case I would surrender my 
maiden name.” 


“No, certainly not!” exclaimed the elder. “I am too old for that.” 

“T presume you have never heard of what is called ‘European necessity?’” 
observed the honest Measuring Tape. “One must be able to adapt one’s self to 
time and circumstances, and if there is a law that the ‘maiden’ is to be called 
‘hand-rammer,’ why, she must be called ‘hand-rammer,’ and no pouting will 
avail, for everything has its measure.” 

“No; if there must be a change,” said the younger, “I should prefer to be 
called ‘Missy,’ for that reminds one a little of maidens.” 

“But I would rather be chopped to chips,” said the elder. 

At last they all went to work. The Maidens rode — that is, they were put in a 
wheelbarrow, and that was a distinction; but still they were called “hand- 
rammers.” 

“Mai — !” they said, as they were bumped upon the pavement. “Mai — ! 
and they were very nearly pronouncing the whole word “maiden;” but they 
broke off short, and swallowed the last syllable; for after mature deliberation 
they considered it beneath their dignity to protest. But they always called each 
other “maiden,” and praised the good old days in which everything had been 
called by its right name, and those who were maidens were called maidens. And 
they remained as they were; for the hammer really broke off his engagement 
with the younger one, for nothing would suit him but he must have a maiden for 
his bride. 


” 


In the Uttermost Parts of the Sea, 1855 


Some years ago, large ships were sent towards the north pole, to explore the 
distant coasts, and to try how far men could penetrate into those unknown 
regions. For more than a year one of these ships had been pushing its way 
northward, amid snow and ice, and the sailors had endured many hardships; till 
at length winter set in, and the sun entirely disappeared; for many weeks there 
would be constant night. All around, as far as the eye could reach, nothing could 
be seen but fields of ice, in which the ship remained stuck fast. The snow lay 
piled up in great heaps, and of these the sailors made huts, in the form of bee- 
hives, some of them as large and spacious as one of the “Huns’ graves,” and 
others only containing room enough to hold three or four men. It was not quite 
dark; the northern lights shot forth red and blue flames, like continuous 
fireworks, and the snow glittered, and reflected back the light, so that the night 
here was one long twilight. When the moon was brightest, the natives came in 
crowds to see the sailors. They had a very singular appearance in their rough, 
hairy dresses of fur, and riding in sledges over the ice. They brought with them 
furs and skins in great abundance, so that the snow-houses were soon provided 
with warm carpets, and the furs also served for the sailors to wrap themselves in, 
when they slept under the roofs of snow, while outside it was freezing with a 
cold far more severe than in the winter with us. In our country it was still 
autumn, though late in the season; and they thought of that in their distant exile, 
and often pictured to themselves the yellow leaves on the trees at home. Their 
watches pointed to the hours of evening, and time to go to sleep, although in 
these regions it was now always night. 

In one of the huts, two of the men laid themselves down to rest. The younger 
of these men had brought with him from home his best, his dearest treasure — a 
Bible, which his grandmother had given him on his departure. Every night the 
sacred volume rested under his head, and he had known from his childhood what 
was written in it. Every day he read in the book, and while stretched on his cold 
couch, the holy words he had learnt would come into his mind: “If I take the 
wings of the morning, and fly to the uttermost parts of the sea, even there Thou 
art with me, and Thy right hand shall uphold me;” and under the influence of 
that faith which these holy words inspired, sleep came upon him, and dreams, 
which are the manifestations of God to the spirit. The soul lives and acts, while 
the body is at rest. He felt this life in him, and it was as if he heard the sound of 
dear, well-known melodies, as if the breezes of summer floated around him; and 


over his couch shone a ray of brightness, as if it were shining through the 
covering of his snow-roof. He lifted his head, and saw that the bright gleaming 
was not the reflection of the glittering snow, but the dazzling brightness of the 
pinions of a mighty angel, into whose beaming face he was gazing. As from the 
cup of a lily, the angel rose from amidst the leaves of the Bible; and, stretching 
out his arm, the walls of the hut sunk down, as though they had been formed of a 
light, airy veil of mist, and the green hills and meadows of home, with its ruddy 
woods, lay spread around him in the quiet sunshine of a lovely autumn day. The 
nest of the stork was empty, but ripe fruit still hung on the wild apple-tree, 
although the leaves had fallen. The red hips gleamed on the hedges, and the 
starling which hung in the green cage outside the window of the peasant’s hut, 
which was his home, whistled the tune which he had taught him. His 
grandmother hung green birds’-food around the cage, as he, her grandson, had 
been accustomed to do. The daughter of the village blacksmith, who was young 
and fair, stood at the well, drawing water. She nodded to the grandmother, and 
the old woman nodded to her, and pointed to a letter which had come from a 
long way off. That very morning the letter had arrived from the cold regions of 
the north; there, where the absent one was sweetly sleeping under the protecting 
hand of God. They laughed and wept over the letter; and he, far away, amid ice 
and snow, under the shadow of the angel’s wings, wept and smiled with them in 
spirit; for he saw and heard it all in his dream. From the letter they read aloud the 
words of Holy Writ: “In the uttermost parts of the sea, Thy right hand shall 
uphold me.” And as the angel spread his wings like a veil over the sleeper, there 
was the sound of beautiful music and a hymn. Then the vision fled. It was dark 
again in the snow-hut: but the Bible still rested beneath his head, and faith and 
hope dwelt in his heart. God was with him, and he carried home in his heart, 
even “in the uttermost parts of the sea.” 


The Money-Box, 1855 


In a nursery where a number of toys lay scattered about, a money-box stood on 
the top of a very high wardrobe. It was made of clay in the shape of a pig, and 
had been bought of the potter. In the back of the pig was a slit, and this slit had 
been enlarged with a knife, so that dollars, or crown pieces, might slip through; 
and, indeed there were two in the box, besides a number of pence. The money- 
pig was stuffed so full that it could no longer rattle, which is the highest state of 
perfection to which a money-pig can attain. There he stood upon the cupboard, 
high and lofty, looking down upon everything else in the room. He knew very 
well that he had enough inside him to buy up all the other toys, and this gave 
him a very good opinion of his own value. The rest thought of this fact also, 
although they did not express it, for there were so many other things to talk 
about. A large doll, still handsome, though rather old, for her neck had been 
mended, lay inside one of the drawers which was partly open. She called out to 
the others, “Let us have a game at being men and women, that is something 
worth playing at.” 

Upon this there was a great uproar; even the engravings, which hung in 
frames on the wall, turned round in their excitement, and showed that they had a 
wrong side to them, although they had not the least intention to expose 
themselves in this way, or to object to the game. It was late at night, but as the 
moon shone through the windows, they had light at a cheap rate. And as the 
game was now to begin, all were invited to take part in it, even the children’s 
wagon, which certainly belonged to the coarser playthings. “Each has its own 
value,” said the wagon; “we cannot all be noblemen; there must be some to do 
the work.” 

The money-pig was the only one who received a written invitation. He stood 
so high that they were afraid he would not accept a verbal message. But in his 
reply, he said, if he had to take a part, he must enjoy the sport from his own 
home; they were to arrange for him to do so; and so they did. The little toy 
theatre was therefore put up in such a way that the money-pig could look directly 
into it. Some wanted to begin with a comedy, and afterwards to have a tea party 
and a discussion for mental improvement, but they commenced with the latter 
first. The rocking-horse spoke of training and races; the wagon of railways and 
steam power, for these subjects belonged to each of their professions, and it was 
right they should talk of them. The clock talked politics— “tick, tick;” he 
professed to know what was the time of day, but there was a whisper that he did 


not go correctly. The bamboo cane stood by, looking stiff and proud: he was 
vain of his brass ferrule and silver top, and on the sofa lay two worked cushions, 
pretty but stupid. When the play at the little theatre began, the rest sat and looked 
on; they were requested to applaud and stamp, or crack, when they felt gratified 
with what they saw. But the riding-whip said he never cracked for old people, 
only for the young who were not yet married. “I crack for everybody,” said the 
cracker. 

“Yes, and a fine noise you make,” thought the audience, as the play went on. 

It was not worth much, but it was very well played, and all the characters 
turned their painted sides to the audience, for they were made only to be seen on 
one side. The acting was wonderful, excepting that sometimes they came out 
beyond the lamps, because the wires were a little too long. The doll, whose neck 
had been darned, was so excited that the place in her neck burst, and the money- 
pig declared he must do something for one of the players, as they had all pleased 
him so much. So he made up his mind to remember one of them in his will, as 
the one to be buried with him in the family vault, whenever that event should 
happen. They all enjoyed the comedy so much, that they gave up all thoughts of 
the tea party, and only carried out their idea of intellectual amusement, which 
they called playing at men and women; and there was nothing wrong about it, 
for it was only play. All the while, each one thought most of himself, or of what 
the money-pig could be thinking. His thoughts were on, as he supposed, a very 
distant time — of making his will, and of his burial, and of when it might all 
come to pass. Certainly sooner than he expected — for all at once down he came 
from the top of the press, fell on the ground, and was broken to pieces. Then the 
pennies hopped and danced about in the most amusing manner. The little ones 
twirled round like tops, and the large ones rolled away as far as they could, 
especially the one great silver crown piece who had often to go out into the 
world, and now he had his wish as well as all the rest of the money. The pieces 
of the money-pig were thrown into the dust-bin, and the next day there stood a 
new money-pig on the cupboard, but it had not a farthing in its inside yet, and 
therefore, like the old one, it could not rattle. This was the beginning with him, 
and we will make it the end of our story. 


A Leaf from Heaven, 1855 


High up in the clear, pure air flew an angel, with a flower plucked from the 
garden of heaven. As he was kissing the flower a very little leaf fell from it and 
sunk down into the soft earth in the middle of a wood. It immediately took root, 
sprouted, and sent out shoots among the other plants. 

“What a ridiculous little shoot!” said one. “No one will recognize it; not even 
the thistle nor the stinging-nettle.” 

“Tt must be a kind of garden plant,” said another; and so they sneered and 
despised the plant as a thing from a garden. 

“Where are you coming?” said the tall thistles whose leaves were all armed 
with thorns. “It is stupid nonsense to allow yourself to shoot out in this way; we 
are not here to support you.” 

Winter came, and the plant was covered with snow, but the snow glittered 
over it as if it had sunshine beneath as well as above. 

When spring came, the plant appeared in full bloom: a more beautiful object 
than any other plant in the forest. And now the professor of botany presented 
himself, one who could explain his knowledge in black and white. He examined 
and tested the plant, but it did not belong to his system of botany, nor could he 
possibly find out to what class it did belong. “It must be some degenerate 
species,” said he; “I do not know it, and it is not mentioned in any system.” 

“Not known in any system!” repeated the thistles and the nettles. 

The large trees which grew round it saw the plant and heard the remarks, but 
they said not a word either good or bad, which is the wisest plan for those who 
are ignorant. 

There passed through the forest a poor innocent girl; her heart was pure, and 
her understanding increased by her faith. Her chief inheritance had been an old 
Bible, which she read and valued. From its pages she heard the voice of God 
speaking to her, and telling her to remember what was said of Joseph’s brethren 
when persons wished to injure her. “They imagined evil in their hearts, but God 
turned it to good.” If we suffer wrongfully, if we are misunderstood or despised, 
we must think of Him who was pure and holy, and who prayed for those who 
nailed Him to the cross, “Father forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

The girl stood still before the wonderful plant, for the green leaves exhaled a 
sweet and refreshing fragrance, and the flowers glittered and sparkled in the 
sunshine like colored flames, and the harmony of sweet sounds lingered round 
them as if each concealed within itself a deep fount of melody, which thousands 


of years could not exhaust. With pious gratitude the girl looked upon this 
glorious work of God, and bent down over one of the branches, that she might 
examine the flower and inhale the sweet perfume. Then a light broke in on her 
mind, and her heart expanded. Gladly would she have plucked a flower, but she 
could not overcome her reluctance to break one off. She knew it would so soon 
fade; so she took only a single green leaf, carried it home, and laid it in her 
Bible, where it remained ever green, fresh, and unfading. Between the pages of 
the Bible it still lay when, a few weeks afterwards, that Bible was laid under the 
young girl’s head in her coffin. A holy calm rested on her face, as if the earthly 
remains bore the impress of the truth that she now stood in the presence of God. 

In the forest the wonderful plant still continued to bloom till it grew and 
became almost a tree, and all the birds of passage bowed themselves before it. 

“That plant is a foreigner, no doubt,” said the thistles and the burdocks. “We 
can never conduct ourselves like that in this country.” And the black forest snails 
actually spat at the flower. 

Then came the swineherd; he was collecting thistles and shrubs to burn them 
for the ashes. He pulled up the wonderful plant, roots and all, and placed it in his 
bundle. “This will be as useful as any,” he said; so the plant was carried away. 

Not long after, the king of the country suffered from the deepest melancholy. 
He was diligent and industrious, but employment did him no good. They read 
deep and learned books to him, and then the lightest and most trifling that could 
be found, but all to no purpose. Then they applied for advice to one of the wise 
men of the world, and he sent them a message to say that there was one remedy 
which would relieve and cure him, and that it was a plant of heavenly origin 
which grew in the forest in the king’s own dominions. The messenger described 
the flower so that is appearance could not be mistaken. 

Then said the swineherd, “I am afraid I carried this plant away from the forest 
in my bundle, and it has been burnt to ashes long ago. But I did not know any 
better.” 

“You did not know, any better! Ignorance upon ignorance indeed!” 

The poor swineherd took these words to heart, for they were addressed to 
him; he knew not that there were others who were equally ignorant. Not even a 
leaf of the plant could be found. There was one, but it lay in the coffin of the 
dead; no one knew anything about it. 

Then the king, in his melancholy, wandered out to the spot in the wood. 
“Here is where the plant stood,” he said; “it is a sacred place.” Then he ordered 
that the place should be surrounded with a golden railing, and a sentry stationed 
near it. 


The botanical professor wrote a long treatise about the heavenly plant, and for 
this he was loaded with gold, which improved the position of himself and his 
family. 

And this part is really the most pleasant part of the story. For the plant had 
disappeared, and the king remained as melancholy and sad as ever, but the sentry 
said he had always been so. 


Jack the Dullard, 1855 


AN OLD STORY TOLD ANEW 


Far in the interior of the country lay an old baronial hall, and in it lived an old 
proprietor, who had two sons, which two young men thought themselves too 
clever by half. They wanted to go out and woo the King’s daughter; for the 
maiden in question had publicly announced that she would choose for her 
husband that youth who could arrange his words best. 

So these two geniuses prepared themselves a full week for the wooing — this 
was the longest time that could be granted them; but it was enough, for they had 
had much preparatory information, and everybody knows how useful that is. 
One of them knew the whole Latin dictionary by heart, and three whole years of 
the daily paper of the little town into the bargain, and so well, indeed, that he 
could repeat it all either backwards or forwards, just as he chose. The other was 
deeply read in the corporation laws, and knew by heart what every corporation 
ought to know; and accordingly he thought he could talk of affairs of state, and 
put his spoke in the wheel in the council. And he knew one thing more: he could 
embroider suspenders with roses and other flowers, and with arabesques, for he 
was a tasty, light-fingered fellow. 

“T shall win the Princess!” So cried both of them. Therefore their old papa 
gave to each of them a handsome horse. The youth who knew the dictionary and 
newspaper by heart had a black horse, and he who knew all about the 
corporation laws received a milk-white steed. Then they rubbed the comers of 
their mouths with fish-oil, so that they might become very smooth and glib. All 
the servants stood below in the courtyard, and looked on while they mounted 
their horses; and just by chance the third son came up. For the proprietor had 
really three sons, though nobody counted the third with his brothers, because he 
was not so learned as they, and indeed he was generally known as “Jack the 
Dullard.” 

“Hallo!” said Jack the Dullard, “where are you going? I declare you have put 
on your Sunday clothes!” 

“We’re going to the King’s court, as suitors to the King’s daughter. Don’t you 
know the announcement that has been made all through the country?” And they 
told him all about it. 

“My word! I’ll be in it too!” cried Jack the Dullard; and his two brothers burst 
out laughing at him, and rode away. 


“Father, dear,” said Jack, “I must have a horse too. I do feel so desperately 
inclined to marry! If she accepts me, she accepts me; and if she won’t have me, 
I’1l have her; but she shall be mine!” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” replied the old gentleman. “You shall have no horse 
from me. You don’t know how to speak — you can’t arrange your words. Your 
brothers are very different fellows from you.” 

“Well,” quoth Jack the Dullard, “If I can’t have a horse, I’ll take the Billy- 
goat, who belongs to me, and he can carry me very well!” 

And so said, so done. He mounted the Billy-goat, pressed his heels into its 
sides, and galloped down the high street like a hurricane. 

“Hei, houp! that was a ride! Here I come!” shouted Jack the Dullard, and he 
sang till his voice echoed far and wide. 

But his brothers rode slowly on in advance of him. They spoke not a word, 
for they were thinking about the fine extempore speeches they would have to 
bring out, and these had to be cleverly prepared beforehand. 

“Hallo!” shouted Jack the Dullard. “Here am I! Look what I have found on 
the high road.” And he showed them what it was, and it was a dead crow. 

“Dullard!” exclaimed the brothers, “what are you going to do with that?” 

“With the crow? why, I am going to give it to the Princess.” 

“Yes, do so,” said they; and they laughed, and rode on. 

“Hallo, here I am again! just see what I have found now: you don’t find that 
on the high road every day!” 

And the brothers turned round to see what he could have found now. 

“Dullard!” they cried, “that is only an old wooden shoe, and the upper part is 
missing into the bargain; are you going to give that also to the Princess?” 

“Most certainly I shall,” replied Jack the Dullard; and again the brothers 
laughed and rode on, and thus they got far in advance of him; but — 

“Hallo — hop rara!” and there was Jack the Dullard again. “It is getting better 
and better,” he cried. “Hurrah! it is quite famous.” 

“Why, what have you found this time?” inquired the brothers. 

“Oh,” said Jack the Dullard, “I can hardly tell you. How glad the Princess will 
be!” 

“Bah!” said the brothers; “that is nothing but clay out of the ditch.” 

“Yes, certainly it is,” said Jack the Dullard; “and clay of the finest sort. See, it 
is so wet, it runs through one’s fingers.” And he filled his pocket with the clay. 

But his brothers galloped on till the sparks flew, and consequently they 
arrived a full hour earlier at the town gate than could Jack. Now at the gate each 
suitor was provided with a number, and all were placed in rows immediately on 
their arrival, six in each row, and so closely packed together that they could not 


move their arms; and that was a prudent arrangement, for they would certainly 
have come to blows, had they been able, merely because one of them stood 
before the other. 

All the inhabitants of the country round about stood in great crowds around 
the castle, almost under the very windows, to see the Princess receive the suitors; 
and as each stepped into the hall, his power of speech seemed to desert him, like 
the light of a candle that is blown out. Then the Princess would say, “He is of no 
use! Away with him out of the hall!” 

At last the turn came for that brother who knew the dictionary by heart; but he 
did not know it now; he had absolutely forgotten it altogether; and the boards 
seemed to re-echo with his footsteps, and the ceiling of the hall was made of 
looking-glass, so that he saw himself standing on his head; and at the window 
stood three clerks and a head clerk, and every one of them was writing down 
every single word that was uttered, so that it might be printed in the newspapers, 
and sold for a penny at the street comers. It was a terrible ordeal, and they had, 
moreover, made such a fire in the stove, that the room seemed quite red hot. 

“Tt is dreadfully hot here!” observed the first brother. 

“Yes,” replied the Princess, “my father is going to roast young pullets today.” 

“Baa!” there he stood like a baa-lamb. He had not been prepared for a speech 
of this kind, and had not a word to say, though he intended to say something 
witty. “Baa!” 

“He is of no use!” said the Princess. “Away with him!” 

And he was obliged to go accordingly. And now the second brother came in. 

“Tt is terribly warm here!” he observed. 

“Yes, we’re roasting pullets to-day,” replied the Princess. 

“What — what were you — were you pleased to ob-” stammered he — and 
all the clerks wrote down, “pleased to ob-” 

“He is of no use!” said the Princess. “Away with him!” 

Now came the turn of Jack the Dullard. He rode into the hall on his goat. 

“Well, it’s most abominably hot here.” 

“Yes, because I’m roasting young pullets,” replied the Princess. 

“Ah, that’s lucky!” exclaimed Jack the Dullard, “for I suppose you’ll let me 
roast my crow at the same time?” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said the Princess. “But have you anything you 
can roast it in? for I have neither pot nor pan.” 

“Certainly I have!” said Jack. “Here’s a cooking utensil with a tin handle.” 

And he brought out the old wooden shoe, and put the crow into it. 

“Well, that is a famous dish!” said the Princess. “But what shall we do for 
sauce?” 


“Oh, I have that in my pocket,” said Jack; “I have so much of it that I can 
afford to throw some away;” and he poured some of the clay out of his pocket. 

“T like that!” said the Princess. “You can give an answer, and you have 
something to say for yourself, and so you shall be my husband. But are you 
aware that every word we speak is being taken down, and will be published in 
the paper to-morrow? Look yonder, and you will see in every window three 
clerks and a head clerk; and the old head clerk is the worst of all, for he can’t 
understand anything.” 

But she only said this to frighten Jack the Dullard; and the clerks gave a great 
crow of delight, and each one spurted a blot out of his pen on to the floor. 

“Oh, those are the gentlemen, are they?” said Jack; “then I will give the best I 
have to the head clerk.” And he turned out his pockets, and flung the wet clay 
full in the head clerk’s face. 

“That was very cleverly done,” observed the Princess. “I could not have done 
that; but I shall learn in time.” 

And accordingly Jack the Dullard was made a king, and received a crown and 
a wife, and sat upon a throne. And this report we have wet from the press of the 
head clerk and the corporation of printers — but they are not to be depended 
upon in the least. 


Ib and Little Christina, 1855 


In the forest that extends from the banks of the Gudenau, in North Jutland, a 
long way into the country, and not far from the clear stream, rises a great ridge 
of land, which stretches through the wood like a wall. Westward of this ridge, 
and not far from the river, stands a farmhouse, surrounded by such poor land that 
the sandy soil shows itself between the scanty ears of rye and wheat which grow 
in it. Some years have passed since the people who lived here cultivated these 
fields; they kept three sheep, a pig, and two oxen; in fact they maintained 
themselves very well, they had quite enough to live upon, as people generally 
have who are content with their lot. They even could have afforded to keep two 
horses, but it was a saying among the farmers in those parts, “The horse eats 
himself up;” that is to say, he eats as much as he earns. Jeppe Jans cultivated his 
fields in summer, and in the winter he made wooden shoes. He also had an 
assistant, a lad who understood as well as he himself did how to make wooden 
shoes strong, but light, and in the fashion. They carved shoes and spoons, which 
paid well; therefore no one could justly call Jeppe Jans and his family poor 
people. Little Ib, a boy of seven years old and the only child, would sit by, 
watching the workmen, or cutting a stick, and sometimes his finger instead of 
the stick. But one day Ib succeeded so well in his carving that he made two 
pieces of wood look really like two little wooden shoes, and he determined to 
give them as a present to Little Christina. 

“And who was Little Christina?” She was the boatman’s daughter, graceful 
and delicate as the child of a gentleman; had she been dressed differently, no one 
would have believed that she lived in a hut on the neighboring heath with her 
father. He was a widower, and eared his living by carrying firewood in his large 
boat from the forest to the eel-pond and eel-weir, on the estate of Silkborg, and 
sometimes even to the distant town of Randers. There was no one under whose 
care he could leave Little Christina; so she was almost always with him in his 
boat, or playing in the wood among the blossoming heath, or picking the ripe 
wild berries. Sometimes, when her father had to go as far as the town, he would 
take Little Christina, who was a year younger than Ib, across the heath to the 
cottage of Jeppe Jans, and leave her there. Ib and Christina agreed together in 
everything; they divided their bread and berries when they were hungry; they 
were partners in digging their little gardens; they ran, and crept, and played 
about everywhere. Once they wandered a long way into the forest, and even 
ventured together to climb the high ridge. Another time they found a few snipes’ 


eggs in the wood, which was a great event. Ib had never been on the heath where 
Christina’s father lived, nor on the river; but at last came an opportunity. 
Christina’s father invited him to go for a sail in his boat; and the evening before, 
he accompanied the boatman across the heath to his house. The next morning 
early, the two children were placed on the top of a high pile of firewood in the 
boat, and sat eating bread and wild strawberries, while Christina’s father and his 
man drove the boat forward with poles. They floated on swiftly, for the tide was 
in their favor, passing over lakes, formed by the stream in its course; sometimes 
they seemed quite enclosed by reeds and water-plants, yet there was always 
room for them to pass out, although the old trees overhung the water and the old 
oaks stretched out their bare branches, as if they had turned up their sleeves and 
wished to show their knotty, naked arms. Old alder-trees, whose roots were 
loosened from the banks, clung with their fibres to the bottom of the stream, and 
the tops of the branches above the water looked like little woody islands. The 
water-lilies waved themselves to and fro on the river, everything made the 
excursion beautiful, and at last they came to the great eel-weir, where the water 
rushed through the flood-gates; and the children thought this a beautiful sight. In 
those days there was no factory nor any town house, nothing but the great farm, 
with its scanty-bearing fields, in which could be seen a few herd of cattle, and 
one or two farm laborers. The rushing of the water through the sluices, and the 
scream of the wild ducks, were almost the only signs of active life at Silkborg. 
After the firewood had been unloaded, Christina’s father bought a whole bundle 
of eels and a sucking-pig, which were all placed in a basket in the stern of the 
boat. Then they returned again up the stream; and as the wind was favorable, two 
sails were hoisted, which carried the boat on as well as if two horses had been 
harnessed to it. As they sailed on, they came by chance to the place where the 
boatman’s assistant lived, at a little distance from the bank of the river. The boat 
was moored; and the two men, after desiring the children to sit still, both went 
on shore. They obeyed this order for a very short time, and then forgot it 
altogether. First they peeped into the basket containing the eels and the sucking- 
pig; then they must needs pull out the pig and take it in their hands, and feel it, 
and touch it; and as they both wanted to hold it at the same time, the 
consequence was that they let it fall into the water, and the pig sailed away with 
the stream. 

Here was a terrible disaster. Ib jumped ashore, and ran a little distance from 
the boat. 

“Oh, take me with you,” cried Christina; and she sprang after him. In a few 
minutes they found themselves deep in a thicket, and could no longer see the 


boat or the shore. They ran on a little farther, and then Christina fell down, and 
began to cry. 

Ib helped her up, and said, “Never mind; follow me. Yonder is the house.” 
But the house was not yonder; and they wandered still farther, over the dry 
rustling leaves of the last year, and treading on fallen branches that crackled 
under their little feet; then they heard a loud, piercing cry, and they stood still to 
listen. Presently the scream of an eagle sounded through the wood; it was an 
ugly cry, and it frightened the children; but before them, in the thickest part of 
the forest, grew the most beautiful blackberries, in wonderful quantities. They 
looked so inviting that the children could not help stopping; and they remained 
there so long eating, that their mouths and cheeks became quite black with the 
juice. 

Presently they heard the frightful scream again, and Christina said, “We shall 
get into trouble about that pig.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Ib; “we will go home to my father’s house. It is here 
in the wood.” So they went on, but the road led them out of the way; no house 
could be seen, it grew dark, and the children were afraid. The solemn stillness 
that reigned around them was now and then broken by the shrill cries of the great 
homed owl and other birds that they knew nothing of. At last they both lost 
themselves in the thicket; Christina began to cry, and then Ib cried too; and, after 
weeping and lamenting for some time, they stretched themselves down on the 
dry leaves and fell asleep. 

The sun was high in the heavens when the two children woke. They felt cold; 
but not far from their resting-place, on a hill, the sun was shining through the 
trees. They thought if they went there they should be warm, and Ib fancied he 
should be able to see his father’s house from such a high spot. But they were far 
away from home now, in quite another part of the forest. They clambered to the 
top of the rising ground, and found themselves on the edge of a declivity, which 
sloped down to a clear transparent lake. Great quantities of fish could be seen 
through the clear water, sparkling in the sun’s rays; they were quite surprised 
when they came so suddenly upon such an unexpected sight. 

Close to where they stood grew a hazel-bush, covered with beautiful nuts. 
They soon gathered some, cracked them, and ate the fine young kernels, which 
were only just ripe. But there was another surprise and fright in store for them. 
Out of the thicket stepped a tall old woman, her face quite brown, and her hair of 
a deep shining black; the whites of her eyes glittered like a Moor’s; on her back 
she carried a bundle, and in her hand a knotted stick. She was a gypsy. The 
children did not at first understand what she said. She drew out of her pocket 
three large nuts, in which she told them were hidden the most beautiful and 


lovely things in the world, for they were wishing nuts. Ib looked at her, and as 
she spoke so kindly, he took courage, and asked her if she would give him the 
nuts; and the woman gave them to him, and then gathered some more from the 
bushes for herself, quite a pocket full. Ib and Christina looked at the wishing 
nuts with wide open eyes. 

“Ts there in this nut a carriage, with a pair of horses?” asked Ib. 

“Yes, there is a golden carriage, with two golden horses,” replied the woman. 

“Then give me that nut,” said Christina; so Ib gave it to her, and the strange 
woman tied up the nut for her in her handkerchief. 

Ib held up another nut. “Is there, in this nut, a pretty little neckerchief like the 
one Christina has on her neck?” asked Ib. 

“There are ten neckerchiefs in it,” she replied, “as well as beautiful dresses, 
stockings, and a hat and veil.” 

“Then I will have that one also,” said Christina; “and it is a pretty one too.” 
And then Ib gave her the second nut. 

The third was a little black thing. “You may keep that one,” said Christina; “it 
is quite as pretty.” 

“What is in it?” asked Ib. 

“The best of all things for you,” replied the gypsy. So Ib held the nut very 
tight. 

Then the woman promised to lead the children to the right path, that they 
might find their way home: and they went forward certainly in quite another 
direction to the one they meant to take; therefore no one ought to speak against 
the woman, and say that she wanted to steal the children. In the wild wood-path 
they met a forester who knew Ib, and, by his help, Ib and Christina reached 
home, where they found every one had been very anxious about them. They 
were pardoned and forgiven, although they really had both done wrong, and 
deserved to get into trouble; first, because they had let the sucking-pig fall into 
the water; and, secondly, because they had run away. Christina was taken back 
to her father’s house on the heath, and Ib remained in the farm-house on the 
borders of the wood, near the great land ridge. 

The first thing Ib did that evening was to take out of his pocket the little black 
nut, in which the best thing of all was said to be enclosed. He laid it carefully 
between the door and the door-post, and then shut the door so that the nut 
cracked directly. But there was not much kernel to be seen; it was what we 
should call hollow or worm-eaten, and looked as if it had been filled with 
tobacco or rich black earth. “It is just what I expected!” exclaimed Ib. “How 
should there be room in a little nut like this for the best thing of all? Christina 


will find her two nuts just the same; there will be neither fine clothes or a golden 
carriage in them.” 

Winter came; and the new year, and indeed many years passed away; until Ib 
was old enough to be confirmed, and, therefore, he went during a whole winter 
to the clergyman of the nearest village to be prepared. 

One day, about this time, the boatman paid a visit to Ib’s parents, and told 
them that Christina was going to service, and that she had been remarkably 
fortunate in obtaining a good place, with most respectable people. “Only think,” 
he said, “She is going to the rich innkeeper’s, at the hotel in Herning, many 
miles west from here. She is to assist the landlady in the housekeeping; and, if 
afterwards she behaves well and remains to be confirmed, the people will treat 
her as their own daughter.” 

So Ib and Christina took leave of each other. People already called them “the 
betrothed,” and at parting the girl showed Ib the two nuts, which she had taken 
care of ever since the time that they lost themselves in the wood; and she told 
him also that the little wooden shoes he once carved for her when he was a boy, 
and gave her as a present, had been carefully kept in a drawer ever since. And so 
they parted. 

After Ib’s confirmation, he remained at home with his mother, for he had 
become a clever shoemaker, and in summer managed the farm for her quite 
alone. His father had been dead some time, and his mother kept no farm 
servants. Sometimes, but very seldom, he heard of Christina, through a postillion 
or eel-seller who was passing. But she was well off with the rich innkeeper; and 
after being confirmed she wrote a letter to her father, in which was a kind 
message to Ib and his mother. In this letter, she mentioned that her master and 
mistress had made her a present of a beautiful new dress, and some nice under- 
clothes. This was, of course, pleasant news. 

One day, in the following spring, there came a knock at the door of the house 
where Ib’s old mother lived; and when they opened it, lo and behold, in stepped 
the boatman and Christina. She had come to pay them a visit, and to spend the 
day. A carriage had to come from the Herning hotel to the next village, and she 
had taken the opportunity to see her friends once more. She looked as elegant as 
a real lady, and wore a pretty dress, beautifully made on purpose for her. There 
she stood, in full dress, while Ib wore only his working clothes. He could not 
utter a word; he could only seize her hand and hold it fast in his own, but he felt 
too happy and glad to open his lips. Christina, however, was quite at her ease; 
she talked and talked, and kissed him in the most friendly manner. Even 
afterwards, when they were left alone, and she asked, “Did you know me again, 
Ib?” he still stood holding her hand, and said at last, “You are become quite a 


grand lady, Christina, and I am only a rough working man; but I have often 
thought of you and of old times.” Then they wandered up the great ridge, and 
looked across the stream to the heath, where the little hills were covered with the 
flowering broom. Ib said nothing; but before the time came for them to part, it 
became quite clear to him that Christina must be his wife: had they not even in 
childhood been called the betrothed? To him it seemed as if they were really 
engaged to each other, although not a word had been spoken on the subject. 
They had only a few more hours to remain together, for Christina was obliged to 
return that evening to the neighboring village, to be ready for the carriage which 
was to start the next morning early for Herning. Ib and her father accompanied 
her to the village. It was a fine moonlight evening; and when they arrived, Ib 
stood holding Christina’s hand in his, as if he could not let her go. His eyes 
brightened, and the words he uttered came with hesitation from his lips, but from 
the deepest recesses of his heart: “Christina, if you have not become too grand, 
and if you can be contented to live in my mother’s house as my wife, we will be 
married some day. But we can wait for a while.” 

“Oh yes,” she replied; “Let us wait a little longer, Ib. I can trust you, for I 
believe that I do love you. But let me think it over.” Then he kissed her lips; and 
so they parted. 

On the way home, Ib told the boatman that he and Christina were as good as 
engaged to each other; and the boatman found out that he had always expected it 
would be so, and went home with Ib that evening, and remained the night in the 
farmhouse; but nothing further was said of the engagement. During the next 
year, two letters passed between Ib and Christina. They were signed, “Faithful 
till death;” but at the end of that time, one day the boatman came over to see Ib, 
with a kind greeting from Christina. He had something else to say, which made 
him hesitate in a strange manner. At last it came out that Christina, who had 
grown a very pretty girl, was more lucky than ever. She was courted and 
admired by every one; but her master’s son, who had been home on a visit, was 
so much pleased with Christina that he wished to marry her. He had a very good 
situation in an office at Copenhagen, and as she had also taken a liking for him, 
his parents were not unwilling to consent. But Christina, in her heart, often 
thought of Ib, and knew how much he thought of her; so she felt inclined to 
refuse this good fortune, added the boatman. At first Ib said not a word, but he 
became as white as the wall, and shook his head gently, and then he spoke,— 
“Christina must not refuse this good fortune.” 

“Then will you write a few words to her?” said the boatman. 

Ib sat down to write, but he could not get on at all. The words were not what 
he wished to say, so he tore up the page. The following morning, however, a 


letter lay ready to be sent to Christina, and the following is what he wrote: — 

“The letter written by you to your father I have read, and see from it that you 
are prosperous in everything, and that still better fortune is in store for you. Ask 
your own heart, Christina, and think over carefully what awaits you if you take 
me for your husband, for I possess very little in the world. Do not think of me or 
of my position; think only of your own welfare. You are bound to me by no 
promises; and if in your heart you have given me one, I release you from it. May 
every blessing and happiness be poured out upon you, Christina. Heaven will 
give me the heart’s consolation.” 

“Ever your sincere friend, IB.” 


This letter was sent, and Christina received it in due time. In the course of the 
following November, her banns were published in the church on the heath, and 
also in Copenhagen, where the bridegroom lived. She was taken to Copenhagen 
under the protection of her future mother-in-law, because the bridegroom could 
not spare time from his numerous occupations for a journey so far into Jutland. 
On the journey, Christina met her father at one of the villages through which 
they passed, and here he took leave of her. Very little was said about the matter 
to Ib, and he did not refer to it; his mother, however, noticed that he had grown 
very silent and pensive. Thinking as he did of old times, no wonder the three 
nuts came into his mind which the gypsy woman had given him when a child, 
and of the two which he had given to Christina. These wishing nuts, after all, had 
proved true fortune-tellers. One had contained a gilded carriage and noble 
horses, and the other beautiful clothes; all of these Christina would now have in 
her new home at Copenhagen. Her part had come true. And for him the nut had 
contained only black earth. The gypsy woman had said it was the best for him. 
Perhaps it was, and this also would be fulfilled. He understood the gypsy 
woman’s meaning now. The black earth — the dark grave — was the best thing 
for him now. 

Again years passed away; not many, but they seemed long years to Ib. The 
old innkeeper and his wife died one after the other; and the whole of their 
property, many thousand dollars, was inherited by their son. Christina could 
have the golden carriage now, and plenty of fine clothes. During the two long 
years which followed, no letter came from Christina to her father; and when at 
last her father received one from her, it did not speak of prosperity or happiness. 
Poor Christina! Neither she nor her husband understood how to economize or 
save, and the riches brought no blessing with them, because they had not asked 
for it. 


Years passed; and for many summers the heath was covered with bloom; in 
winter the snow rested upon it, and the rough winds blew across the ridge under 
which stood Ib’s sheltered home. One spring day the sun shone brightly, and he 
was guiding the plough across his field. The ploughshare struck against 
something which he fancied was a firestone, and then he saw glittering in the 
earth a splinter of shining metal which the plough had cut from something which 
gleamed brightly in the furrow. He searched, and found a large golden armlet of 
superior workmanship, and it was evident that the plough had disturbed a Hun’s 
grave. He searched further, and found more valuable treasures, which Ib showed 
to the clergyman, who explained their value to him. Then he went to the 
magistrate, who informed the president of the museum of the discovery, and 
advised Ib to take the treasures himself to the president. 

“You have found in the earth the best thing you could find,” said the 
magistrate. 

“The best thing,” thought Ib; “the very best thing for me, — and found in the 
earth! Well, if it really is so, then the gypsy woman was right in her prophecy.” 

So Ib went in the ferry-boat from Aarhus to Copenhagen. To him who had 
only sailed once or twice on the river near his own home, this seemed like a 
voyage on the ocean; and at length he arrived at Copenhagen. The value of the 
gold he had found was paid to him; it was a large sum — six hundred dollars. 
Then Ib of the heath went out, and wandered about in the great city. 

On the evening before the day he had settled to return with the captain of the 
passage-boat, Ib lost himself in the streets, and took quite a different turning to 
the one he wished to follow. He wandered on till he found himself in a poor 
street of the suburb called Christian’s Haven. Not a creature could be seen. At 
last a very little girl came out of one of the wretched-looking houses, and Ib 
asked her to tell him the way to the street he wanted; she looked up timidly at 
him, and began to cry bitterly. He asked her what was the matter; but what she 
said he could not understand. So he went along the street with her; and as they 
passed under a lamp, the light fell on the little girl’s face. A strange sensation 
came over Ib, as he caught sight of it. The living, breathing embodiment of Little 
Christina stood before him, just as he remembered her in the days of her 
childhood. He followed the child to the wretched house, and ascended the 
narrow, crazy staircase which led to a little garret in the roof. The air in the room 
was heavy and stifling, no light was burning, and from one corner came sounds 
of moaning and sighing. It was the mother of the child who lay there on a 
miserable bed. With the help of a match, Ib struck a light, and approached her. 

“Can I be of any service to you?” he asked. “This little girl brought me up 
here; but I am a stranger in this city. Are there no neighbors or any one whom I 


can call?” 

Then he raised the head of the sick woman, and smoothed her pillow. He 
started as he did so. It was Christina of the heath! No one had mentioned her 
name to Ib for years; it would have disturbed his peace of mind, especially as the 
reports respecting her were not good. The wealth which her husband had 
inherited from his parents had made him proud and arrogant. He had given up 
his certain appointment, and travelled for six months in foreign lands, and, on his 
return, had lived in great style, and got into terrible debt. For a time he had 
trembled on the high pedestal on which he had placed himself, till at last he 
toppled over, and ruin came. His numerous merry companions, and the visitors 
at his table, said it served him right, for he had kept house like a madman. One 
morning his corpse was found in the canal. The cold hand of death had already 
touched the heart of Christina. Her youngest child, looked for in the midst of 
prosperity, had sunk into the grave when only a few weeks old; and at last 
Christina herself became sick unto death, and lay, forsaken and dying, in a 
miserable room, amid poverty she might have borne in her younger days, but 
which was now more painful to her from the luxuries to which she had lately 
been accustomed. It was her eldest child, also a Little Christina, whom Ib had 
followed to her home, where she suffered hunger and poverty with her mother. 

“Tt makes me unhappy to think that I shall die, and leave this poor child,” 
sighed she. “Oh, what will become of her?” She could say no more. 

Then Ib brought out another match, and lighted a piece of candle which he 
found in the room, and it threw a glimmering light over the wretched dwelling. 
Ib looked at the little girl, and thought of Christina in her young days. For her 
sake, could he not love this child, who was a stranger to him? As he thus 
reflected, the dying woman opened her eyes, and gazed at him. Did she 
recognize him? He never knew; for not another word escaped her lips. 


In the forest by the river Gudenau, not far from the heath, and beneath the 
ridge of land, stood the little farm, newly painted and whitewashed. The air was 
heavy and dark; there were no blossoms on the heath; the autumn winds whirled 
the yellow leaves towards the boatman’s hut, in which strangers dwelt; but the 
little farm stood safely sheltered beneath the tall trees and the high ridge. The 
turf blazed brightly on the hearth, and within was sunlight, the sparkling light 
from the sunny eyes of a child; the birdlike tones from the rosy lips ringing like 
the song of a lark in spring. All was life and joy. Little Christina sat on Ib’s knee. 
Ib was to her both father and mother; her own parents had vanished from her 
memory, as a dream-picture vanishes alike from childhood and age. Ib’s house 
was well and prettily furnished; for he was a prosperous man now, while the 


mother of the little girl rested in the churchyard at Copenhagen, where she had 
died in poverty. Ib had money now — money which had come to him out of the 
black earth; and he had Christina for his own, after all. 


The Thorny Road of Honor, 1856 


An old story yet lives of the “Thorny Road of Honor,” of a marksman, who 
indeed attained to rank and office, but only after a lifelong and weary strife 
against difficulties. Who has not, in reading this story, thought of his own strife, 
and of his own numerous “difficulties?” The story is very closely akin to reality; 
but still it has its harmonious explanation here on earth, while reality often points 
beyond the confines of life to the regions of eternity. The history of the world is 
like a magic lantern that displays to us, in light pictures upon the dark ground of 
the present, how the benefactors of mankind, the martyrs of genius, wandered 
along the thorny road of honor. 

From all periods, and from every country, these shining pictures display 
themselves to us. Each only appears for a few moments, but each represents a 
whole life, sometimes a whole age, with its conflicts and victories. Let us 
contemplate here and there one of the company of martyrs — the company 
which will receive new members until the world itself shall pass away. 

We look down upon a crowded amphitheatre. Out of the “Clouds” of 
Aristophanes, satire and humor are pouring down in streams upon the audience; 
on the stage Socrates, the most remarkable man in Athens, he who had been the 
shield and defence of the people against the thirty tyrants, is held up mentally 
and bodily to ridicule — Socrates, who saved Alcibiades and Xenophon in the 
turmoil of battle, and whose genius soared far above the gods of the ancients. He 
himself is present; he has risen from the spectator’s bench, and has stepped 
forward, that the laughing Athenians may well appreciate the likeness between 
himself and the caricature on the stage. There he stands before them, towering 
high above them all. 

Thou juicy, green, poisonous hemlock, throw thy shadow over Athens — not 
thou, olive tree of fame! 

Seven cities contended for the honor of giving birth to Homer — that is to 
say, they contended after his death! Let us look at him as he was in his lifetime. 
He wanders on foot through the cities, and recites his verses for a livelihood; the 
thought for the morrow turns his hair gray! He, the great seer, is blind, and 
painfully pursues his way — the sharp thom tears the mantle of the king of 
poets. His song yet lives, and through that alone live all the heroes and gods of 
antiquity. 

One picture after another springs up from the east, from the west, far removed 
from each other in time and place, and yet each one forming a portion of the 


thorny road of honor, on which the thistle indeed displays a flower, but only to 
adorn the grave. 

The camels pass along under the palm trees; they are richly laden with indigo 
and other treasures of value, sent by the ruler of the land to him whose songs are 
the delight of the people, the fame of the country. He whom envy and falsehood 
have driven into exile has been found, and the caravan approaches the little town 
in which he has taken refuge. A poor corpse is carried out of the town gate, and 
the funeral procession causes the caravan to halt. The dead man is he whom they 
have been sent to seek — Firdusi — who has wandered the Thorny road of 
honor even to the end. 

The African, with blunt features, thick lips, and woolly hair, sits on the 
marble steps of the palace in the capital of Portugal, and begs. He is the 
submissive slave of Camoens, and but for him, and for the copper coins thrown 
to him by the passers-by, his master, the poet of the “Lusiad,” would die of 
hunger. Now, a costly monument marks the grave of Camoens. 

There is a new picture. 

Behind the iron grating a man appears, pale as death, with long unkempt 
beard. 

“T have made a discovery,” he says, “the greatest that has been made for 
centuries; and they have kept me locked up here for more than twenty years!” 

Who is the man? 

“A madman,” replies the keeper of the madhouse. “What whimsical ideas 
these lunatics have! He imagines that one can propel things by means of steam.” 

It is Solomon de Cares, the discoverer of the power of steam, whose theory, 
expressed in dark words, is not understood by Richelieu; and he dies in the 
madhouse. 

Here stands Columbus, whom the street boys used once to follow and jeer, 
because he wanted to discover a new world; and he has discovered it. Shouts of 
joy greet him from the breasts of all, and the clash of bells sounds to celebrate 
his triumphant return; but the clash of the bells of envy soon drowns the others. 
The discoverer of a world — he who lifted the American gold land from the sea, 
and gave it to his king — he is rewarded with iron chains. He wishes that these 
chains may be placed in his coffin, for they witness to the world of the way in 
which a man’s contemporaries reward good service. 

One picture after another comes crowding on; the thorny path of honor and of 
fame is over-filled. 

Here in dark night sits the man who measured the mountains in the moon; he 
who forced his way out into the endless space, among stars and planets; he, the 
mighty man who understood the spirit of nature, and felt the earth moving 


beneath his feet — Galileo. Blind and deaf he sits — an old man thrust through 
with the spear of suffering, and amid the torments of neglect, scarcely able to lift 
his foot — that foot with which, in the anguish of his soul, when men denied the 
truth, he stamped upon the ground, with the exclamation, “Yet it moves!” 

Here stands a woman of childlike mind, yet full of faith and inspiration. She 
carries the banner in front of the combating army, and brings victory and 
salvation to her fatherland. The sound of shouting arises, and the pile flames up. 
They are burning the witch, Joan of Arc. Yes, and a future century jeers at the 
White Lily. Voltaire, the satyr of human intellect, writes “La Pucelle.” 

At the Thing or Assembly at Viborg, the Danish nobles burn the laws of the 
king. They flame up high, illuminating the period and the lawgiver, and throw a 
glory into the dark prison tower, where an old man is growing gray and bent. 
With his finger he marks out a groove in the stone table. It is the popular king 
who sits there, once the ruler of three kingdoms, the friend of the citizen and the 
peasant. It is Christian the Second. Enemies wrote his history. Let us remember 
his improvements of seven and twenty years, if we cannot forget his crime. 

A ship sails away, quitting the Danish shores. A man leans against the mast, 
casting a last glance towards the Island Hueen. It is Tycho Brahe. He raised the 
name of Denmark to the stars, and was rewarded with injury, loss and sorrow. 
He is going to a strange country. 

“The vault of heaven is above me everywhere,” he says, “and what do I want 
more?” 

And away Sails the famous Dane, the astronomer, to live honored and free in 
a strange land. 

“Ay, free, if only from the unbearable sufferings of the body!” comes in a 
sigh through time, and strikes upon our ear. What a picture! Griffenfeldt, a 
Danish Prometheus, bound to the rocky island of Munkholm. 

We are in America, on the margin of one of the largest rivers; an innumerable 
crowd has gathered, for it is said that a ship is to sail against the wind and 
weather, bidding defiance to the elements. The man who thinks he can solve the 
problem is named Robert Fulton. The ship begins its passage, but suddenly it 
stops. The crowd begins to laugh and whistle and hiss — the very father of the 
man whistles with the rest. 

“Conceit! Foolery!” is the cry. “It has happened just as he deserved. Put the 
crack-brain under lock and key!” 

Then suddenly a little nail breaks, which had stopped the machine for a few 
moments; and now the wheels turn again, the floats break the force of the waters, 
and the ship continues its course; and the beam of the steam engine shortens the 
distance between far lands from hours into minutes. 


O human race, canst thou grasp the happiness of such a minute of 
consciousness, this penetration of the soul by its mission, the moment in which 
all dejection, and every wound — even those caused by one’s own fault — is 
changed into health and strength and clearness — when discord is converted to 
harmony — the minute in which men seem to recognize the manifestation of the 
heavenly grace in one man, and feel how this one imparts it to all? 

Thus the thorny path of honor shows itself as a glory, surrounding the earth 
with its beams. Thrice happy he who is chosen to be a wanderer there, and, 
without merit of his own, to be placed between the builder of the bridge and the 
earth — between Providence and the human race. 

On mighty wings the spirit of history floats through the ages, and shows — 
giving courage and comfort, and awakening gentle thoughts — on the dark 
nightly background, but in gleaming pictures, the thorny path of honor, which 
does not, like a fairy tale, end in brilliancy and joy here on earth, but stretches 
out beyond all time, even into eternity! 


The Jewish Maiden, 1856 


In a charity school, among the children, sat a little Jewish girl. She was a good, 
intelligent child, and very quick at her lessons; but the Scripture-lesson class she 
was not allowed to join, for this was a Christian school. During the hour of this 
lesson, the Jewish girl was allowed to learn her geography, or to work her sum 
for the next day; and when her geography lesson was perfect, the book remained 
open before her, but she read not another word, for she sat silently listening to 
the words of the Christian teacher. He soon became aware that the little one was 
paying more attention to what he said than most of the other children. “Read 
your book, Sarah,” he said to her gently. 

But again and again he saw her dark, beaming eyes fixed upon him; and once, 
when he asked her a question, she could answer him even better than the other 
children. She had not only heard, but understood his words, and pondered them 
in her heart. Her father, a poor but honest man, had placed his daughter at the 
school on the conditions that she should not be instructed in the Christian faith. 
But it might have caused confusion, or raised discontent in the minds of the 
other children if she had been sent out of the room, so she remained; and now it 
was evident this could not go on. The teacher went to her father, and advised 
him to remove his daughter from the school, or to allow her to become a 
Christian. “I cannot any longer be an idle spectator of those beaming eyes, which 
express such a deep and earnest longing for the words of the gospel,” said he. 

Then the father burst into tears. “I know very little of the law of my fathers,” 
said he; “but Sarah’s mother was firm in her belief as a daughter of Israel, and I 
vowed to her on her deathbed that our child should never be baptized. I must 
keep my vow: it is to me even as a covenant with God Himself.” And so the little 
Jewish girl left the Christian school. 

Years rolled by. In one of the smallest provincial towns, in a humble 
household, lived a poor maiden of the Jewish faith, as a servant. Her hair was 
black as ebony, her eye dark as night, yet full of light and brilliancy so peculiar 
to the daughters of the east. It was Sarah. The expression in the face of the 
grown-up maiden was still the same as when, a child, she sat on the schoolroom 
form listening with thoughtful eyes to the words of the Christian teacher. Every 
Sunday there sounded forth from a church close by the tones of an organ and the 
singing of the congregation. The Jewish girl heard them in the house where, 
industrious and faithful in all things, she performed her household duties. “Thou 
shalt keep the Sabbath holy,” said the voice of the law in her heart; but her 


Sabbath was a working day among the Christians, which was a great trouble to 
her. And then as the thought arose in her mind, “Does God reckon by days and 
hours?” her conscience felt satisfied on this question, and she found it a comfort 
to her, that on the Christian Sabbath she could have an hour for her own prayers 
undisturbed. The music and singing of the congregation sounded in her ears 
while at work in her kitchen, till the place itself became sacred to her. Then she 
would read in the Old Testament, that treasure and comfort to her people, and it 
was indeed the only Scriptures she could read. Faithfully in her inmost thoughts 
had she kept the words of her father to her teacher when she left the school, and 
the vow he had made to her dying mother that she should never receive Christian 
baptism. The New Testament must remain to her a sealed book, and yet she 
knew a great deal of its teaching, and the sound of the gospel truths still lingered 
among the recollections of her childhood. 

One evening she was sitting in a corner of the dining-room, while her master 
read aloud. It was not the gospel he read, but an old story-book; therefore she 
might stay and listen to him. The story related that a Hungarian knight, who had 
been taken prisoner by a Turkish pasha, was most cruelly treated by him. He 
caused him to be yoked with his oxen to the plough, and driven with blows from 
the whip till the blood flowed, and he almost sunk with exhaustion and pain. The 
faithful wife of the knight at home gave up all her jewels, mortgaged her castle 
and land, and his friends raised large sums to make up the ransom demanded for 
his release, which was most enormously high. It was collected at last, and the 
knight released from slavery and misery. Sick and exhausted, he reached home. 

Ere long came another summons to a struggle with the foes of Christianity. 
The still living knight heard the sound; he could endure no more, he had neither 
peace nor rest. He caused himself to be lifted on his war-horse; the color came 
into his cheeks, and his strength returned to him again as he went forth to battle 
and to victory. The very same pasha who had yoked him to the plough, became 
his prisoner, and was dragged to a dungeon in the castle. But an hour had 
scarcely passed, when the knight stood before the captive pasha, and inquired, 
“What do you suppose awaiteth thee?” 

“T know,” replied the pasha; “retribution.” 

“Yes, the retribution of a Christian,” replied the knight. “The teaching of 
Christ, the Teacher, commands us to forgive our enemies, to love our neighbors; 
for God is love. Depart in peace: return to thy home. I give thee back to thy 
loved ones. But in future be mild and humane to all who are in trouble.” 

Then the prisoner burst into tears, and exclaimed, “Oh how could I imagine 
such mercy and forgiveness! I expected pain and torment. It seemed to me so 
sure that I took poison, which I secretly carried about me; and in a few hours its 


effects will destroy me. I must die! Nothing can save me! But before I die, 
explain to me the teaching which is so full of love and mercy, so great and God- 
like. Oh, that I may hear his teaching, and die a Christian!” And his prayer was 
granted. 

This was the legend which the master read out of the old story-book. Every 
one in the house who was present listened, and shared the pleasure; but Sarah, 
the Jewish girl, sitting so still in a corner, felt her heart burn with excitement. 
Great tears came into her shining dark eyes; and with the same gentle piety with 
which she had once listened to the gospel while sitting on the form at school, she 
felt its grandeur now, and the tears rolled down her cheeks. Then the last words 
of her dying mother rose before her, “Let not my child become a Christian;” and 
with them sounded in her heart the words of the law, “Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” 

“T am not admitted among the Christians,” she said; “they mock me as a 
Jewish girl; the neighbors’ boys did so last Sunday when I stood looking in 
through the open church door at the candles burning on the altar, and listening to 
the singing. Ever since I sat on the school-bench I have felt the power of 
Christianity; a power which, like a sunbeam, streams into my heart, however 
closely I may close my eyes against it. But I will not grieve thee, my mother, in 
thy grave. I will not be unfaithful to my father’s vow. I will not read the Bible of 
the Christian. I have the God of my fathers, and in Him I will trust.” 

And again years passed by. Sarah’s master died, and his widow found herself 
in such reduced circumstances that she wished to dismiss her servant maid; but 
Sarah refused to leave the house, and she became a true support in time of 
trouble, and kept the household together by working till late at night, with her 
busy hands, to earn their daily bread. Not a relative came forward to assist them, 
and the widow was confined to a sick bed for months and grew weaker from day 
to day. Sarah worked hard, but contrived to spare time to amuse her and watch 
by the sick bed. She was gentle and pious, an angel of blessing in that house of 
poverty. 

“My Bible lies on the table yonder,” said the sick woman one day to Sarah. 
“Read me something from it; the night appears so long, and my spirit thirsts to 
hear the word of God.” 

And Sarah bowed her head. She took the book, and folded her hand over the 
Bible of the Christians, and at last opened it, and read to the sick woman. Tears 
stood in her eyes as she read, and they shone with brightness, for in her heart it 
was light. 

“Mother,” she murmured, “thy child may not receive Christian baptism, nor 
be admitted into the congregation of Christian people. Thou hast so willed it, and 


I will respect thy command. We are therefore still united here on earth; but in the 
next world there will be a higher union, even with God Himself, who leads and 
guides His people till death. He came down from heaven to earth to suffer for us, 
that we should bring forth the fruits of repentance. I understand it now. I know 
not how I learnt this truth, unless it is through the name of Christ.” Yet she 
trembled as she pronounced the holy name. She struggled against these 
convictions of the truth of Christianity for some days, till one evening while 
watching her mistress she was suddenly taken very ill; her limbs tottered under 
her, and she sank fainting by the bedside of the sick woman. 

“Poor Sarah,” said the neighbors; “she is overcome with hard work and night 
watching.” And then they carried her to the hospital for the sick poor. There she 
died; and they bore her to her resting-place in the earth, but not to the churchyard 
of the Christians. There was no place for the Jewish girl; but they dug a grave for 
her outside the wall. And God’s sun, which shines upon the graves of the 
churchyard of the Christians, also throws its beams on the grave of the Jewish 
maiden beyond the wall. And when the psalms of the Christians sound across the 
churchyard, their echo reaches her lonely resting-place; and she who sleeps there 
will be counted worthy at the resurrection, through the name of Christ the Lord, 
who said to His disciples, “John baptized you with water, but I will baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost.” 


The Bell-Deep, 1857 


“Ding-dong! ding-dong!” It sounds up from the “bell-deep” in the Odense-Au. 
Every child in the old town of Odense, on the island of Funen, knows the Au, 
which washes the gardens round about the town, and flows on under the wooden 
bridges from the dam to the water-mill. In the Au grow the yellow water-lilies 
and brown feathery reeds; the dark velvety flag grows there, high and thick; old 
and decayed willows, slanting and tottering, hang far out over the stream beside 
the monk’s meadow and by the bleaching ground; but opposite there are gardens 
upon gardens, each different from the rest, some with pretty flowers and bowers 
like little dolls’ pleasure grounds, often displaying cabbage and other kitchen 
plants; and here and there the gardens cannot be seen at all, for the great elder 
trees that spread themselves out by the bank, and hang far out over the streaming 
waters, which are deeper here and there than an oar can fathom. Opposite the old 
nunnery is the deepest place, which is called the “bell-deep,” and there dwells 
the old water spirit, the “Au-mann.” This spirit sleeps through the day while the 
sun shines down upon the water; but in starry and moonlit nights he shows 
himself. He is very old. Grandmother says that she has heard her own 
grandmother tell of him; he is said to lead a solitary life, and to have nobody 
with whom he can converse save the great old church Bell. Once the Bell hung 
in the church tower; but now there is no trace left of the tower or of the church, 
which was called St. Alban’s. 

“Ding-dong! ding-dong!” sounded the Bell, when the tower still stood there; 
and one evening, while the sun was setting, and the Bell was swinging away 
bravely, it broke loose and came flying down through the air, the brilliant metal 
shining in the ruddy beam. 

“Ding-dong! ding-dong! Now I’Il retire to rest!” sang the Bell, and flew down 
into the Odense-Au, where it is deepest; and that is why the place is called the 
“bell-deep.” 

But the Bell got neither rest nor sleep. Down in the Au-mann’s haunt it 
sounds and rings, so that the tones sometimes pierce upward through the waters; 
and many people maintain that its strains forebode the death of some one; but 
that is not true, for the Bell is only talking with the Au-mann, who is now no 
longer alone. 

And what is the Bell telling? It is old, very old, as we have already observed; 
it was there long before grandmother’s grandmother was born; and yet it is but a 
child in comparison with the Au-mann, who is quite an old quiet personage, an 


oddity, with his hose of eel-skin, and his scaly Jacket with the yellow lilies for 
buttons, and a wreath of reed in his hair and seaweed in his beard; but he looks 
very pretty for all that. 

What the Bell tells? To repeat it all would require years and days; for year by 
year it is telling the old stories, sometimes short ones, sometimes long ones, 
according to its whim; it tells of old times, of the dark hard times, thus: 

“Tn the church of St. Alban, the monk had mounted up into the tower. He was 
young and handsome, but thoughtful exceedingly. He looked through the 
loophole out upon the Odense-Au, when the bed of the water was yet broad, and 
the monks’ meadow was still a lake. He looked out over it, and over the rampart, 
and over the nuns’ hill opposite, where the convent lay, and the light gleamed 
forth from the nun’s cell. He had known the nun right well, and he thought of 
her, and his heart beat quicker as he thought. Ding-dong! ding-dong!” 

Yes, this was the story the Bell told. 

“Into the tower came also the dapper man-servant of the bishop; and when I, 
the Bell, who am made of metal, rang hard and loud, and swung to and fro, I 
might have beaten out his brains. He sat down close under me, and played with 
two little sticks as if they had been a stringed instrument; and he sang to it. ‘Now 
I may sing it out aloud, though at other times I may not whisper it. I may sing of 
everything that is kept concealed behind lock and bars. Yonder it is cold and 
wet. The rats are eating her up alive! Nobody knows of it! Nobody hears of it! 
Not even now, for the bell is ringing and singing its loud Ding-dong, ding- 
dong!’ 

“There was a King in those days. They called him Canute. He bowed himself 
before bishop and monk; but when he offended the free peasants with heavy 
taxes and hard words, they seized their weapons and put him to flight like a wild 
beast. He sought shelter in the church, and shut gate and door behind him. The 
violent band surrounded the church; I heard tell of it. The crows, ravens and 
magpies started up in terror at the yelling and shouting that sounded around. 
They flew into the tower and out again, they looked down upon the throng 
below, and they also looked into the windows of the church, and screamed out 
aloud what they saw there. King Canute knelt before the altar in prayer; his 
brothers Eric and Benedict stood by him as a guard with drawn swords; but the 
King’s servant, the treacherous Blake, betrayed his master. The throng in front 
of the church knew where they could hit the King, and one of them flung a stone 
through a pane of glass, and the King lay there dead! The cries and screams of 
the savage horde and of the birds sounded through the air, and I joined in it also; 
for I sang ‘Ding-dong! ding-dong!’ 


“The church bell hangs high, and looks far around, and sees the birds around 
it, and understands their language. The wind roars in upon it through windows 
and loopholes; and the wind knows everything, for he gets it from the air, which 
encircles all things, and the church bell understands his tongue, and rings it out 
into the world, ‘Ding-dong! ding-dong!’ 

“But it was too much for me to hear and to know; I was not able any longer to 
ring it out. I became so tired, so heavy, that the beam broke, and I flew out into 
the gleaming Au, where the water is deepest, and where the Au-mann lives, 
solitary and alone; and year by year I tell him what I have heard and what I 
know. Ding-dong! ding-dong!” 

Thus it sounds complainingly out of the bell-deep in the Odense-Au. That is 
what grandmother told us. 

But the schoolmaster says that there was not any bell that rung down there, 
for that it could not do so; and that no Au-mann dwelt yonder, for there was no 
Au-mann at all! And when all the other church bells are sounding sweetly, he 
says that it is not really the bells that are sounding, but that it is the air itself 
which sends forth the notes; and grandmother said to us that the Bell itself said it 
was the air who told it to him, consequently they are agreed on that point, and 
this much is sure. 

“Be cautious, cautious, and take good heed to thyself,” they both say. 

The air knows everything. It is around us, it is in us, it talks of our thoughts 
and of our deeds, and it speaks longer of them than does the Bell down in the 
depths of the Odense-Au where the Au-mann dwells. It rings it out in the vault 
of heaven, far, far out, forever and ever, till the heaven bells sound “Ding-dong! 
ding-dong!” 


A String of Pearls, 1857 


The railroad in Denmark still extends only from Copenhagen to Kors6r; it is a 
string of pearls. Europe has a wealth of these pearls; its most costly are named 
Paris, London, Vienna, Naples. And yet many a man will point out as his 
favorite pearl not one of these great cities but rather some little country town that 
is still the home of homes to him, the home of those dearest to him. Yes, often it 
is not a town at all, but a single homestead, a little house, hidden among green 
hedges, a place hardly visible as the train speeds by. 

How many pearls are there on the line from Copenhagen to Korsér? We will 
consider just six, which most people must notice; old memories and poetry itself 
give a luster to these pearls, so that they shine in our thoughts. 

Near the hill where stands the palace of Frederick VI, the home of 
Oehlenschlager’s childhood, one of these pearls glistens, sheltered by 
S6ndermarken’s woody ground. It used to be called “The Cottage of Philemon 
and Baucis.” Here lived Rahbek and his wife, Camma; here, under their 
hospitable roof, assembled many of the generation’s finest intellects from busy 
Copenhagen; it was the festival home of the intellectual. Now, don’t say, “Ah, 
what a change!” No, it is still the home of the intellect, a conservatory for sick 
plants, for buds which do not have the strength to unfold their true beauty of 
color and form or show the blossoming and fruit-bearing which is hidden within 
them. The insane asylum, surrounded by human love, is truly a spot of holiness, 
a hospital for the sick plants that shall someday be transplanted to bloom in the 
paradise of God. The weakest minds are assembled now here, where once the 
strongest and keenest met to exchange thoughts and ideas, but still the flame of 
generosity mounts heavenward from “The Cottage of Philemon and Baucis.” 

Ancient Roskilde, the burial town of Kings, by Hroar’s Spring, now lies 
before us. The slender towers of the church lift up above the low town and 
mirror themselves in Issefiord. Only one grave shall we seek here; it is not that 
of the mighty Queen Margrethe; no within the white-walled churchyard which 
we speed close by is the grave, and over it lays a small, plain stone. The master 
of the organ, the reviver of the old Danish romances, rests here. We recall, “The 
clear waves rolled” and “There dwelt a king in Leire.” Roskilde, burial place of 
kings-in your pearl we see the insignificant gravestone whereon is cut a lyre and 
the name Weyse. 

Now we reach Sigersted, near the town of Ringsted. The bed of the river is 
low here; yellow corn waves over the spot where Hagbarth’s boat lay at anchor, 


not far from Signe’s maiden bower. Who does not know the legend of Hagbarth, 
who was hanged on the oak tree while the bower of Signe burst into flames? 
Who can forget that legend of immortal love? 

“Beautiful Sord, encircled by woods!” Your quiet old cloistered town peeps 
out through its mossy trees; the keen eyes of youth from the academy can look 
across the lake toward the world’s highway and hear the roar of the locomotive’s 
dragon as it speeds through the woods. Soré, pearl of poetry, you are guarding 
the dust of Holberg! Your palace of learning stands beside the deep woodland 
lake like a great white swan, and near by, like the bright starflower of the woods, 
there gleams a tiny cottage, whence pious hymns echo throughout the land; 
words are spoken within, and the peasant listens and learns of Denmark’s 
bygone days. As the song of the bird is to the greenwood, so is Ingemann to 
Soro. 

On to the town of Slagelse! What is mirrored here in this pearl’s luster? Gone 
forever is the cloister of Antoorskov (NB: Antvorskov); vanished are the rich 
halls of the castle, even the last remaining wing; yet one relic of olden times still 
lingers here, the wooden cross on the hill. It has been repaired again and again, 
for it marks the spot where, legend tells us, Saint Anders, holy priest of Slagelse, 
awoke, after having been brought there from Jerusalem in a single night. 

Kors6r, birthplace of Baggesen, master of words and wit! The ruined old 
ramparts of the fallen fortress are now the last visible witness of your childhood 
home; their lengthening sunset shadows point to the spot where stood the house 
in which you were born. From these hills you looked toward Sprog6 and sang in 
undying verse. 


Nowhere have roses so red a hue 

And nowhere are feathers so light and so blue, 
Nowhere the thorns so daintily grown, 

As those to childhood innocence known. 


Humorous, charming singer! We shall weave for thee a garland of woodbine 
and fling it into the lake, so that the current may bear it to the coast of 
Kielerfiord, where your ashes rest. The tide shall bring you a greeting from the 
new generation, a greeting from your birthplace Kors6r - where I drop my string 
of pearls. 

“That’s quite right! A string of pearls does stretch from Copenhagen to 
Kors6r,” said Grandmother when she had heard this read aloud. “It’s a string of 
pearls for me now, as it was more than forty years ago. We had no railroad then; 
we spent days on a trip that can now be made in as many hours. That was in 


1815, and I was twenty-one; that is a charming age! Although to be up in the 
sixties, that is also a wonderful age! In my young days it was a much rarer event 
than it is now to come to Copenhagen, which we considered the town of all 
towns! My parents hadn’t visited it for twenty years, but at last they were going, 
and I was going with them. We had talked about that journey for years before, 
and now it was actually coming true; it seemed as though a new life were 
beginning for me, and really in a way a new life did begin for me. 

“There was such a bustle of sewing and packing; and when at last we were 
ready to start, such a crowd of friends came to bid us farewell! It was a long 
journey we had ahead of us. Shortly before noon we drove out of Odense in my 
parents’ Holstein carriage, and our friends waved to us from the windows all the 
way down the street, till we passed through St. Jorgen’s Gate. The weather was 
beautiful; the birds sang, and everything was joyful; we forgot what a long and 
tiresome road it was to Nyborg. We reached it toward evening; but the little 
sailing vessel had to wait for the mail, which didn’t arrive until night. Then we 
got on board, and as far as we could see the wide, smooth waters lay before us. 
We lay down and went to sleep in our clothes. When I awoke and came on deck 
next morning, I could see nothing at all; a heavy fog covered everything. When I 
heard the cocks crowing, I knew it must be sunrise; bells were ringing, but I 
didn’t know where; then the mist lifted, and we found we were still lying very 
close to Nyborg. Later in the day a wind came up, but it was against us; we 
tacked back and forth, and at last were lucky enough to reach Korsor by a little 
past eleven that night, having spent twenty-two hours to go sixteen miles! 

It was good to get ashore, but it was dark; the lamps were weak, and it all 
seemed very strange to me, who had never been in any other town but Odense. 

“ *Look!’ said my father. ‘Baggesen was born there! And Birckner lived in 
that house!’ When I heard that, somehow the dark old town with its narrow little 
streets seemed to grow larger and brighter. And we were so glad to feel solid 
earth under our feet! There was no sleep for me that night, for I was so excited 
over all that I had seen and heard since I had left home the day before. 

“Next moming we had to leave early; there was a terrible road ahead of us, 
with great bumps and holes as far as Slagelse, and not much better from there 
on, and we wanted to get to the Crab Inn early, so that on the same day we could 
reach Soré and visit the Méllers’ Emil, as we called him then; yes, he was your 
grandfather, my late husband, the dean. He was a student at Sor6 then, and had 
just passed his second examination. 

“That afternoon we reached the Crab Inn, which was a gallant place at that 
time, the very best inn on the whole trip, with the prettiest country around it. 
Yes, but you must all admit that it still is. Madame Plambek was an industrious 


hostess, and everything in her house was as smoothly scoured as a larding board. 
On the wall they had, framed under glass, Baggesen’s letter to her; it was indeed 
worth seeing, and I greatly enjoyed looking at it. Then he went to Soré and 
found Emil there. You can imagine how glad we were to see him, and he to see 
us. He was so thoughtful and charming; he took us to see the church, and the 
graves of Absalon and Holberg; he inspected the old monkish inscriptions with 
us, and sailed with us across the lake to Parnasset. It was the most wonderful 
evening I remember! I was thinking that to become a poet one had only to come 
to Soré and meditate among those lovely, peaceful scenes. By moonlight we 
followed the ‘Philosopher’s Walk,’ as it’s called, the wonderful and lonely little 
path beside the lake that joins the highway near the Crab Inn. Emil stayed for 
supper with us, and my father and my mother declared he had grown so sensible 
and looked so well. It was almost Whitsuntide, and he promised that in a few 
days he would be in Copenhagen to join us and his family. Ah, those few hours 
in Sor6 and at the Crab Inn I count among the choicest pearls of my life! 

“Next morning we again started very early, for we had a long trip to Roskilde, 
where we wanted to see the church and Father wanted to visit an old school 
friend that evening. We spent that night in Roskilde and reached Copenhagen by 
noon the next day. So we had spent about three days on a journey that can now 
be made in three hours-Korsér to Copenhagen. The pearls on that way have not 
grown more costly-that could never be-but the string is new and wonderful. 

“T stayed with my parents in Copenhagen for three weeks. Emil was with us 
for eighteen whole days, and when we returned to Fiinen he went with us as far 
as Korsér. There, before we parted, we were betrothed. So it is no wonder I 
should call the road from Copenhagen to Korsér a string of pearls. 

“Afterwards, when Emil received his post at Assens, we were married. We 
often talked about that journey to Copenhagen, and intended doing it again, but 
then your mother came along, and after her came her brothers and sisters, and 
with all of them there was so much to do and take care of! Then your grandfather 
was promoted and made a dean; yes, everything was happiness and joy, but we 
never got to Copenhagen again. No, I have never been there since, though we 
often thought and talked about it. Now I’m much too old to travel by rail, but 
still I’m right glad there is a railway; it’s a real blessing, because it brings you 
young ones to me more quickly! 

“Nowadays Odense is hardly farther from Copenhagen than in my youth it 
was from Nyborg; you can speed to Italy in the time it took us to reach 
Copenhagen! Yes, that is certainly something! It doesn’t matter that I just sit 
here always; let the others travel, so long as they sometimes travel to me. 


“And you needn’t laugh at me, you young people, for sitting so still here, day 
after day! I have really a wonderful journey ahead of me; I shall soon have to 
travel at a speed far greater than the railway’s. For when our Lord calls me I 
shall go to join your grandfather; and when you have completed your work on 
this dear earth, you too will join us; and then, if we talk over the days of our 
mortal life, believe me, dear children, I shall say then as I do now, ‘From 
Copenhagen to Korsor is a perfect string of pearls!’” 


The Bottle Neck, 1858 


Close to the corner of a street, among other abodes of poverty, stood an 
exceedingly tall, narrow house, which had been so knocked about by time that it 
seemed out of joint in every direction. This house was inhabited by poor people, 
but the deepest poverty was apparent in the garret lodging in the gable. In front 
of the little window, an old bent bird-cage hung in the sunshine, which had not 
even a proper water-glass, but instead of it the broken neck of a bottle, turned 
upside down, and a cork stuck in to make it hold the water with which it was 
filled. An old maid stood at the window; she had hung chickweed over the cage, 
and the little linnet which it contained hopped from perch to perch and sang and 
twittered merrily. 

“Yes, it’s all very well for you to sing,” said the bottle neck: that is, he did not 
really speak the words as we do, for the neck of a bottle cannot speak; but he 
thought them to himself in his own mind, just as people sometimes talk quietly 
to themselves. 

“Yes, you may sing very well, you have all your limbs uninjured; you should 
feel what it is like to lose your body, and only have a neck and a mouth left, with 
a cork stuck in it, as I have: you wouldn’t sing then, I know. After all, it is just as 
well that there are some who can be happy. I have no reason to sing, nor could I 
sing now if I were ever so happy; but when I was a whole bottle, and they 
rubbed me with a cork, didn’t I sing then? I used to be called a complete lark. I 
remember when I went out to a picnic with the furrier’s family, on the day his 
daughter was betrothed, — it seems as if it only happened yesterday. I have gone 
through a great deal in my time, when I come to recollect: I have been in the fire 
and in the water, I have been deep in the earth, and have mounted higher in the 
air than most other people, and now I am swinging here, outside a bird-cage, in 
the air and the sunshine. Oh, indeed, it would be worth while to hear my history; 
but I do not speak it aloud, for a good reason — because I cannot.” 

Then the bottle neck related his history, which was really rather remarkable; 
he, in fact, related it to himself, or, at least, thought it in his own mind. The little 
bird sang his own song merrily; in the street below there was driving and 
running to and fro, every one thought of his own affairs, or perhaps of nothing at 
all; but the bottle neck thought deeply. He thought of the blazing furnace in the 
factory, where he had been blown into life; he remembered how hot it felt when 
he was placed in the heated oven, the home from which he sprang, and that he 
had a strong inclination to leap out again directly; but after a while it became 


cooler, and he found himself very comfortable. He had been placed in a row, 
with a whole regiment of his brothers and sisters all brought out of the same 
furnace; some of them had certainly been blown into champagne bottles, and 
others into beer bottles, which made a little difference between them. In the 
world it often happens that a beer bottle may contain the most precious wine, 
and a champagne bottle be filled with blacking, but even in decay it may always 
be seen whether a man has been well born. Nobility remains noble, as a 
champagne bottle remains the same, even with blacking in its interior. When the 
bottles were packed our bottle was packed amongst them; it little expected then 
to finish its career as a bottle neck, or to be used as a water-glass to a bird’s- 
cage, which is, after all, a place of honor, for it is to be of some use in the world. 
The bottle did not behold the light of day again, until it was unpacked with the 
rest in the wine merchant’s cellar, and, for the first time, rinsed with water, 
which caused some very curious sensations. There it lay empty, and without a 
cork, and it had a peculiar feeling, as if it wanted something it knew not what. At 
last it was filled with rich and costly wine, a cork was placed in it, and sealed 
down. Then it was labelled “first quality,” as if it had carried off the first prize at 
an examination; besides, the wine and the bottle were both good, and while we 
are young is the time for poetry. There were sounds of song within the bottle, of 
things it could not understand, of green sunny mountains, where the vines grow 
and where the merry vine-dressers laugh, sing, and are merry. “Ah, how 
beautiful is life.” All these tones of joy and song in the bottle were like the 
working of a young poet’s brain, who often knows not the meaning of the tones 
which are sounding within him. One morning the bottle found a purchaser in the 
furrier’s apprentice, who was told to bring one of the best bottles of wine. It was 
placed in the provision basket with ham and cheese and sausages. The sweetest 
fresh butter and the finest bread were put into the basket by the furrier’s daughter 
herself, for she packed it. She was young and pretty; her brown eyes laughed, 
and a smile lingered round her mouth as sweet as that in her eyes. She had 
delicate hands, beautifully white, and her neck was whiter still. It could easily be 
seen that she was a very lovely girl, and as yet she was not engaged. The 
provision basket lay in the lap of the young girl as the family drove out to the 
forest, and the neck of the bottle peeped out from between the folds of the white 
napkin. There was the red wax on the cork, and the bottle looked straight at the 
young girl’s face, and also at the face of the young sailor who sat near her. He 
was a young friend, the son of a portrait painter. He had lately passed his 
examination with honor, as mate, and the next morning he was to sail in his ship 
to a distant coast. There had been a great deal of talk on this subject while the 
basket was being packed, and during this conversation the eyes and the mouth of 


the furrier’s daughter did not wear a very joyful expression. The young people 
wandered away into the green wood, and talked together. What did they talk 
about? The bottle could not say, for he was in the provision basket. It remained 
there a long time; but when at last it was brought forth it appeared as if 
something pleasant had happened, for every one was laughing; the furrier’s 
daughter laughed too, but she said very little, and her cheeks were like two roses. 
Then her father took the bottle and the cork-screw into his hands. What a strange 
sensation it was to have the cork drawn for the first time! The bottle could never 
after that forget the performance of that moment; indeed there was quite a 
convulsion within him as the cork flew out, and a gurgling sound as the wine 
was poured forth into the glasses. 

“Long life to the betrothed,” cried the papa, and every glass was emptied to 
the dregs, while the young sailor kissed his beautiful bride. 

“Happiness and blessing to you both,” said the old people-father and mother, 
and the young man filled the glasses again. 

“Safe return, and a wedding this day next year,” he cried; and when the 
glasses were empty he took the bottle, raised it on high, and said, “Thou hast 
been present here on the happiest day of my life; thou shalt never be used by 
others!” So saying, he hurled it high in the air. 

The furrier’s daughter thought she should never see it again, but she was 
mistaken. It fell among the rushes on the borders of a little woodland lake. The 
bottle neck remembered well how long it lay there unseen. “I gave them wine, 
and they gave me muddy water,” he had said to himself, “but I suppose it was all 
well meant.” He could no longer see the betrothed couple, nor the cheerful old 
people; but for a long time he could hear them rejoicing and singing. At length 
there came by two peasant boys, who peeped in among the reeds and spied out 
the bottle. Then they took it up and carried it home with them, so that once more 
it was provided for. At home in their wooden cottage these boys had an elder 
brother, a sailor, who was about to start on a long voyage. He had been there the 
day before to say farewell, and his mother was now very busy packing up 
various things for him to take with him on his voyage. In the evening his father 
was going to carry the parcel to the town to see his son once more, and take him 
a farewell greeting from his mother. A small bottle had already been filled with 
herb tea, mixed with brandy, and wrapped in a parcel; but when the boys came 
in they brought with them a larger and stronger bottle, which they had found. 
This bottle would hold so much more than the little one, and they all said the 
brandy would be so good for complaints of the stomach, especially as it was 
mixed with medical herbs. The liquid which they now poured into the bottle was 
not like the red wine with which it had once been filled; these were bitter drops, 


but they are of great use sometimes-for the stomach. The new large bottle was to 
go, not the little one: so the bottle once more started on its travels. It was taken 
on board (for Peter Jensen was one of the crew) the very same ship in which the 
young mate was to sail. But the mate did not see the bottle: indeed, if he had he 
would not have known it, or supposed it was the one out of which they had 
drunk to the felicity of the betrothed and to the prospect of a marriage on his 
own happy return. Certainly the bottle no longer poured forth wine, but it 
contained something quite as good; and so it happened that whenever Peter 
Jensen brought it out, his messmates gave it the name of “the apothecary,” for it 
contained the best medicine to cure the stomach, and he gave it out quite 
willingly as long as a drop remained. Those were happy days, and the bottle 
would sing when rubbed with a cork, and it was called a great lark, “Peter 
Jensen’s lark.” 

Long days and months rolled by, during which the bottle stood empty in a 
comer, when a storm arose — whether on the passage out or home it could not 
tell, for it had never been ashore. It was a terrible storm, great waves arose, 
darkly heaving and tossing the vessel to and fro. The main mast was split 
asunder, the ship sprang a leak, and the pumps became useless, while all around 
was black as night. At the last moment, when the ship was sinking, the young 
mate wrote on a piece of paper, “We are going down: God’s will be done.” Then 
he wrote the name of his betrothed, his own name, and that of the ship. Then he 
put the leaf in an empty bottle that happened to be at hand, corked it down 
tightly, and threw it into the foaming sea. He knew not that it was the very same 
bottle from which the goblet of joy and hope had once been filled for him, and 
now it was tossing on the waves with his last greeting, and a message from the 
dead. The ship sank, and the crew sank with her; but the bottle flew on like a 
bird, for it bore within it a loving letter from a loving heart. And as the sun rose 
and set, the bottle felt as at the time of its first existence, when in the heated 
glowing stove it had a longing to fly away. It outlived the storms and the calm, it 
struck against no rocks, was not devoured by sharks, but drifted on for more than 
a year, sometimes towards the north, sometimes towards the south, just as the 
current carried it. It was in all other ways its own master, but even of that one 
may get tired. The written leaf, the last farewell of the bridegroom to his bride, 
would only bring sorrow when once it reached her hands; but where were those 
hands, so soft and delicate, which had once spread the table-cloth on the fresh 
grass in the green wood, on the day of her betrothal? Ah, yes! where was the 
furrier’s daughter? and where was the land which might lie nearest to her home? 

The bottle knew not, it travelled onward and onward, and at last all this 
wandering about became wearisome; at all events it was not its usual occupation. 


But it had to travel, till at length it reached land — a foreign country. Not a word 
spoken in this country could the bottle understand; it was a language it had never 
before heard, and it is a great loss not to be able to understand a language. The 
bottle was fished out of the water, and examined on all sides. The little letter 
contained within it was discovered, taken out, and turned and twisted in every 
direction; but the people could not understand what was written upon it. They 
could be quite sure that the bottle had been thrown overboard from a vessel, and 
that something about it was written on this paper: but what was written? that was 
the question, — so the paper was put back into the bottle, and then both were put 
away in a large cupboard of one of the great houses of the town. Whenever any 
strangers arrived, the paper was taken out and tured over and over, so that the 
address, which was only written in pencil, became almost illegible, and at last no 
one could distinguish any letters on it at all. For a whole year the bottle remained 
standing in the cupboard, and then it was taken up to the loft, where it soon 
became covered with dust and cobwebs. Ah! how often then it thought of those 
better days — of the times when in the fresh, green wood, it had poured forth 
rich wine; or, while rocked by the swelling waves, it had carried in its bosom a 
secret, a letter, a last parting sigh. For full twenty years it stood in the loft, and it 
might have stayed there longer but that the house was going to be rebuilt. The 
bottle was discovered when the roof was taken off; they talked about it, but the 
bottle did not understand what they said — a language is not to be learnt by 
living in a loft, even for twenty years. “If I had been down stairs in the room,” 
thought the bottle, “I might have learnt it.” It was now washed and rinsed, which 
process was really quite necessary, and afterwards it looked clean and 
transparent, and felt young again in its old age; but the paper which it had carried 
so faithfully was destroyed in the washing. They filled the bottle with seeds, 
though it scarcely knew what had been placed in it. Then they corked it down 
tightly, and carefully wrapped it up. There not even the light of a torch or lantern 
could reach it, much less the brightness of the sun or moon. “And yet,” thought 
the bottle, “men go on a journey that they may see as much as possible, and I can 
see nothing.” However, it did something quite as important; it travelled to the 
place of its destination, and was unpacked. 

“What trouble they have taken with that bottle over yonder!” said one, “and 
very likely it is broken after all.” But the bottle was not broken, and, better still, 
it understood every word that was said: this language it had heard at the furnaces 
and at the wine merchant’s; in the forest and on the ship, — it was the only good 
old language it could understand. It had returned home, and the language was as 
a welcome greeting. For very joy, it felt ready to jump out of people’s hands, and 
scarcely noticed that its cork had been drawn, and its contents emptied out, till it 


found itself carried to a cellar, to be left there and forgotten. “There’s no place 
like home, even if it’s a cellar.” It never occurred to him to think that he might 
lie there for years, he felt so comfortable. For many long years he remained in 
the cellar, till at last some people came to carry away the bottles, and ours 
amongst the number. 

Out in the garden there was a great festival. Brilliant lamps hung in festoons 
from tree to tree; and paper lanterns, through which the light shone till they 
looked like transparent tulips. It was a beautiful evening, and the weather mild 
and clear. The stars twinkled; and the new moon, in the form of a crescent, was 
surrounded by the shadowy disc of the whole moon, and looked like a gray 
globe with a golden rim: it was a beautiful sight for those who had good eyes. 
The illumination extended even to the most retired of the garden walks, at least 
not so retired that any one need lose himself there. In the borders were placed 
bottles, each containing a light, and among them the bottle with which we are 
acquainted, and whose fate it was, one day, to be only a bottle neck, and to serve 
as a water-glass to a bird’s-cage. Everything here appeared lovely to our bottle, 
for it was again in the green wood, amid joy and feasting; again it heard music 
and song, and the noise and murmur of a crowd, especially in that part of the 
garden where the lamps blazed, and the paper lanterns displayed their brilliant 
colors. It stood in a distant walk certainly, but a place pleasant for 
contemplation; and it carried a light; and was at once useful and ornamental. In 
such an hour it is easy to forget that one has spent twenty years in a loft, anda 
good thing it is to be able to do so. Close before the bottle passed a single pair, 
like the bridal pair — the mate and the furrier’s daughter — who had so long ago 
wandered in the wood. It seemed to the bottle as if he were living that time over 
again. Not only the guests but other people were walking in the garden, who 
were allowed to witness the splendor and the festivities. Among the latter came 
an old maid, who seemed to be quite alone in the world. She was thinking, like 
the bottle, of the green wood, and of a young betrothed pair, who were closely 
connected with herself; she was thinking of that hour, the happiest of her life, in 
which she had taken part, when she had herself been one of that betrothed pair; 
such hours are never to be forgotten, let a maiden be as old as she may. But she 
did not recognize the bottle, neither did the bottle notice the old maid. And so we 
often pass each other in the world when we meet, as did these two, even while 
together in the same town. 

The bottle was taken from the garden, and again sent to a wine merchant, 
where it was once more filled with wine, and sold to an aeronaut, who was to 
make an ascent in his balloon on the following Sunday. A great crowd 
assembled to witness the sight; military music had been engaged, and many 


other preparations made. The bottle saw it all from the basket in which he lay 
close to a live rabbit. The rabbit was quite excited because he knew that he was 
to be taken up, and let down again in a parachute. The bottle, however, knew 
nothing of the “up,” or the “down;” he saw only that the balloon was swelling 
larger and larger till it could swell no more, and began to rise and be restless. 
Then the ropes which held it were cut through, and the aerial ship rose in the air 
with the aeronaut and the basket containing the bottle and the rabbit, while the 
music sounded and all the people shouted “Hurrah.” 

“This is a wonderful journey up into the air,” thought the bottle; “it is a new 
way Of sailing, and here, at least, there is no fear of striking against anything.” 

Thousands of people gazed at the balloon, and the old maid who was in the 
garden saw it also; for she stood at the open window of the garret, by which 
hung the cage containing the linnet, who then had no water-glass, but was 
obliged to be contented with an old cup. In the window-sill stood a myrtle in a 
pot, and this had been pushed a little on one side, that it might not fall out; for 
the old maid was leaning out of the window, that she might see. And she did see 
distinctly the aeronaut in the balloon, and how he let down the rabbit in the 
parachute, and then drank to the health of all the spectators in the wine from the 
bottle. After doing this, he hurled it high into the air. How little she thought that 
this was the very same bottle which her friend had thrown aloft in her honor, on 
that happy day of rejoicing, in the green wood, in her youthful days. The bottle 
had no time to think, when raised so suddenly; and before it was aware, it 
reached the highest point it had ever attained in its life. Steeples and roofs lay 
far, far beneath it, and the people looked as tiny as possible. Then it began to 
descend much more rapidly than the rabbit had done, made somersaults in the 
air, and felt itself quite young and unfettered, although it was half full of wine. 
But this did not last long. What a journey it was! All the people could see the 
bottle; for the sun shone upon it. The balloon was already far away, and very 
soon the bottle was far away also; for it fell upon a roof, and broke in pieces. But 
the pieces had got such an impetus in them, that they could not stop themselves. 
They went jumping and rolling about, till at last they fell into the court-yard, and 
were broken into still smaller pieces; only the neck of the bottle managed to keep 
whole, and it was broken off as clean as if it had been cut with a diamond. 

“That would make a capital bird’s glass,” said one of the cellar-men; but none 
of them had either a bird or a cage, and it was not to be expected they would 
provide one just because they had found a bottle neck that could be used as a 
glass. But the old maid who lived in the garret had a bird, and it really might be 
useful to her; so the bottle neck was provided with a cork, and taken up to her; 
and, as it often happens in life, the part that had been uppermost was now turned 


downwards, and it was filled with fresh water. Then they hung it in the cage of 
the little bird, who sang and twittered more merrily than ever. 

“Ah, you have good reason to sing,” said the bottle neck, which was looked 
upon as something very remarkable, because it had been in a balloon; nothing 
further was known of its history. As it hung there in the bird’s-cage, it could hear 
the noise and murmur of the people in the street below, as well as the 
conversation of the old maid in the room within. An old friend had just come to 
visit her, and they talked, not about the bottle neck, but of the myrtle in the 
window. 

“No, you must not spend a dollar for your daughter’s bridal bouquet,” said the 
old maid; “you shall have a beautiful little bunch for a nosegay, full of blossoms. 
Do you see how splendidly the tree has grown? It has been raised from only a 
little sprig of myrtle that you gave me on the day after my betrothal, and from 
which I was to make my own bridal bouquet when a year had passed: but that 
day never came; the eyes were closed which were to have been my light and joy 
through life. In the depths of the sea my beloved sleeps sweetly; the myrtle has 
become an old tree, and I am a still older woman. Before the sprig you gave me 
faded, I took a spray, and planted it in the earth; and now, as you see, it has 
become a large tree, and a bunch of the blossoms shall at last appear at a 
wedding festival, in the bouquet of your daughter.” 

There were tears in the eyes of the old maid, as she spoke of the beloved of 
her youth, and of their betrothal in the wood. Many thoughts came into her mind; 
but the thought never came, that quite close to her, in that very window, was a 
remembrance of those olden times, — the neck of the bottle which had, as it 
were shouted for joy when the cork flew out with a bang on the betrothal day. 
But the bottle neck did not recognize the old maid; he had not been listening to 
what she had related, perhaps because he was thinking so much about her. 
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“We had such an excellent dinner yesterday,” said an old mouse of the female 
sex to another who had not been present at the feast. “I sat number twenty-one 
below the mouse-king, which was not a bad place. Shall I tell you what we had? 
Everything was first rate. Mouldy bread, tallow candle, and sausage. And then, 
when we had finished that course, the same came on all over again; it was as 
good as two feasts. We were very sociable, and there was as much joking and 
fun as if we had been all of one family circle. Nothing was left but the sausage 
skewers, and this formed a subject of conversation, till at last it turned to the 
proverb, ‘Soup from sausage skins;’ or, as the people in the neighboring country 
call it, ‘Soup from a sausage skewer.’ Every one had heard the proverb, but no 
one had ever tasted the soup, much less prepared it. A capital toast was drunk to 
the inventor of the soup, and some one said he ought to be made a relieving 
officer to the poor. Was not that witty? Then the old mouse-king rose and 
promised that the young lady-mouse who should learn how best to prepare this 
much-admired and savory soup should be his queen, and a year and a day should 
be allowed for the purpose.” 

“That was not at all a bad proposal,” said the other mouse; “but how is the 
soup made?” 

“Ah, that is more than I can tell you. All the young lady mice were asking the 
same question. They wished very much to be queen, but they did not want to 
take the trouble of going out into the world to learn how to make soup, which 
was absolutely necessary to be done first. But it is not every one who would care 
to leave her family, or her happy corner by the fire-side at home, even to be 
made queen. It is not always easy to find bacon and cheese-rind in foreign lands 
every day, and it is not pleasant to have to endure hunger, and be perhaps, after 
all, eaten up alive by the cat.” 

Most probably some such thoughts as these discouraged the majority from 
going out into the world to collect the required information. Only four mice gave 
notice that they were ready to set out on the journey. They were young and 
lively, but poor. Each of them wished to visit one of the four divisions of the 
world, so that it might be seen which was the most favored by fortune. Every 
one took a sausage skewer as a traveller’s staff, and to remind them of the object 
of their journey. They left home early in May, and none of them returned till the 
first of May in the following year, and then only three of them. Nothing was 
seen or heard of the fourth, although the day of decision was close at hand. “Ah, 
yes, there is always some trouble mixed up with the greatest pleasure,” said the 
mouse-king; but he gave orders that all the mice within a circle of many miles 
should be invited at once. They were to assemble in the kitchen, and the three 
travelled mice were to stand in a row before them, while a sausage skewer, 


covered with crape, was to be stuck up instead of the missing mouse. No one 
dared to express an opinion until the king spoke, and desired one of them to go 
on with her story. And now we shall hear what she said. 


WHAT THE FIRST LITTLE MOUSE SAW AND 
HEARD ON HER TRAVELS 


“When I first went out into the world,” said the little mouse, “I fancied, as so 
many of my age do, that I already knew everything, but it was not so. It takes 
years to acquire great knowledge. I went at once to sea in a ship bound for the 
north. I had been told that the ship’s cook must know how to prepare every dish 
at sea, and it is easy enough to do that with plenty of sides of bacon, and large 
tubs of salt meat and mouldy flour. There I found plenty of delicate food, but no 
opportunity for learning how to make soup from a sausage skewer. We sailed on 
for many days and nights; the ship rocked fearfully, and we did not escape 
without a wetting. As soon as we arrived at the port to which the ship was 
bound, I left it, and went on shore at a place far towards the north. It is a 
wonderful thing to leave your own little corner at home, to hide yourself in a 
ship where there are sure to be some nice snug corners for shelter, then suddenly 
to find yourself thousands of miles away in a foreign land. I saw large pathless 
forests of pine and birch trees, which smelt so strong that I sneezed and thought 
of sausage. There were great lakes also which looked as black as ink at a 
distance, but were quite clear when I came close to them. Large swans were 
floating upon them, and I thought at first they were only foam, they lay so still; 
but when I saw them walk and fly, I knew what they were directly. They belong 
to the goose species, one can see that by their walk. No one can attempt to 
disguise family descent. I kept with my own kind, and associated with the forest 
and field mice, who, however, knew very little, especially about what I wanted 
to know, and which had actually made me travel abroad. The idea that soup 
could be made from a sausage skewer was to them such an out-of-the-way, 
unlikely thought, that it was repeated from one to another through the whole 
forest. They declared that the problem would never be solved, that the thing was 
an impossibility. How little I thought that in this place, on the very first night, I 
should be initiated into the manner of its preparation. 

“Tt was the height of summer, which the mice told me was the reason that the 
forest smelt so strong, and that the herbs were so fragrant, and the lakes with the 
white swimming swans so dark, and yet so clear. On the margin of the wood, 
near to three or four houses, a pole, as large as the mainmast of a ship, had been 
erected, and from the summit hung wreaths of flowers and fluttering ribbons; it 
was the Maypole. Lads and lasses danced round the pole, and tried to outdo the 
violins of the musicians with their singing. They were as merry as ever at sunset 


and in the moonlight, but I took no part in the merry-making. What has a little 
mouse to do with a Maypole dance? I sat in the soft moss, and held my sausage 
skewer tight. The moon threw its beams particularly on one spot where stood a 
tree covered with exceedingly fine moss. I may almost venture to say that it was 
as fine and soft as the fur of the mouse-king, but it was green, which is a color 
very agreeable to the eye. All at once I saw the most charming little people 
marching towards me. They did not reach higher than my knee; they looked like 
human beings, but were better proportioned, and they called themselves elves. 
Their clothes were very delicate and fine, for they were made of the leaves of 
flowers, trimmed with the wings of flies and gnats, which had not a bad effect. 
By their manner, it appeared as if they were seeking for something. I knew not 
what, till at last one of them espied me and came towards me, and the foremost 
pointed to my sausage skewer, and said, ‘There, that is just what we want; see, it 
is pointed at the top; is it not capital?’ and the longer he looked at my pilgrim’s 
staff, the more delighted he became. ‘I will lend it to you,’ said I, ‘but not to 
keep.’ 

““Oh no, we won’t keep it!’ they all cried; and then they seized the skewer, 
which I gave up to them, and danced with it to the spot where the delicate moss 
grew, and set it up in the middle of the green. They wanted a maypole, and the 
one they now had seemed cut out on purpose for them. Then they decorated it so 
beautifully that it was quite dazzling to look at. Little spiders spun golden 
threads around it, and then it was hung with fluttering veils and flags so 
delicately white that they glittered like snow in the moonshine. After that they 
took colors from the butterfly’s wing, and sprinkled them over the white drapery 
which gleamed as if covered with flowers and diamonds, so that I could not 
recognize my sausage skewer at all. Such a maypole had never been seen in all 
the world as this. Then came a great company of real elves. Nothing could be 
finer than their clothes, and they invited me to be present at the feast; but I was 
to keep at a certain distance, because I was too large for them. Then commenced 
such music that it sounded like a thousand glass bells, and was so full and strong 
that I thought it must be the song of the swans. I fancied also that I heard the 
voices of the cuckoo and the black-bird, and it seemed at last as if the whole 
forest sent forth glorious melodies — the voices of children, the tinkling of bells, 
and the songs of the birds; and all this wonderful melody came from the elfin 
maypole. My sausage peg was a complete peal of bells. I could scarcely believe 
that so much could have been produced from it, till I remembered into what 
hands it had fallen. I was so much affected that I wept tears such as a little 
mouse can weep, but they were tears of joy. The night was far too short for me; 
there are no long nights there in summer, as we often have in this part of the 


world. When the morning dawned, and the gentle breeze rippled the glassy 
mirror of the forest lake, all the delicate veils and flags fluttered away into thin 
air; the waving garlands of the spider’s web, the hanging bridges and galleries, 
or whatever else they may be called, vanished away as if they had never been. 
Six elves brought me back my sausage skewer, and at the same time asked me to 
make any request, which they would grant if in their power; so I begged them, if 
they could, to tell me how to make soup from a sausage skewer. 

““How do we make it?’ said the chief of the elves with a smile. ‘Why you 
have just seen it; you scarcely knew your sausage skewer again, I am sure.’ 

“They think themselves very wise, thought I to myself. Then I told them all 
about it, and why I had travelled so far, and also what promise had been made at 
home to the one who should discover the method of preparing this soup. ‘What 
use will it be,’ I asked, ‘to the mouse-king or to our whole mighty kingdom that I 
have seen all these beautiful things? I cannot shake the sausage peg and say, 
Look, here is the skewer, and now the soup will come. That would only produce 
a dish to be served when people were keeping a fast.’ 

“Then the elf dipped his finger into the cup of a violet, and said to me, ‘Look 
here, I will anoint your pilgrim’s staff, so that when you return to your own 
home and enter the king’s castle, you have only to touch the king with your staff, 
and violets will spring forth and cover the whole of it, even in the coldest winter 
time; so I think I have given you really something to carry home, and a little 
more than something.’” 

But before the little mouse explained what this something more was, she 
stretched her staff out to the king, and as it touched him the most beautiful bunch 
of violets sprang forth and filled the place with perfume. The smell was so 
powerful that the mouse-king ordered the mice who stood nearest the chimney to 
thrust their tails into the fire, that there might be a smell of burning, for the 
perfume of the violets was overpowering, and not the sort of scent that every one 
liked. 

“But what was the something more of which you spoke just now?” asked the 
mouse-king. 

“Why,” answered the little mouse, “I think it is what they call ‘effect;’” and 
thereupon she turned the staff round, and behold not a single flower was to be 
seen upon it! She now only held the naked skewer, and lifted it up as a conductor 
lifts his baton at a concert. “Violets, the elf told me,” continued the mouse, “are 
for the sight, the smell, and the touch; so we have only now to produce the effect 
of hearing and tasting;” and then, as the little mouse beat time with her staff, 
there came sounds of music, not such music as was heard in the forest, at the 
elfin feast, but such as is often heard in the kitchen — the sounds of boiling and 
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roasting. It came quite suddenly, like wind rushing through the chimneys, and 
seemed as if every pot and kettle were boiling over. The fire-shovel clattered 
down on the brass fender; and then, quite as suddenly, all was still, — nothing 
could be heard but the light, vapory song of the tea-kettle, which was quite 
wonderful to hear, for no one could rightly distinguish whether the kettle was 
just beginning to boil or going to stop. And the little pot steamed, and the great 
pot simmered, but without any regard for each; indeed there seemed no sense in 
the pots at all. And as the little mouse waved her baton still more wildly, the pots 
foamed and threw up bubbles, and boiled over; while again the wind roared and 
whistled through the chimney, and at last there was such a terrible hubbub, that 
the little mouse let her stick fall. 

“That is a strange sort of soup,” said the mouse-king; “shall we not now hear 
about the preparation?” 

“That is all,” answered the little mouse, with a bow. 

“That all!” said the mouse-king; “then we shall be glad to hear what 
information the next may have to give us.” 


WHAT THE SECOND MOUSE HAD TO TELL 


“T was born in the library, at a castle,” said the second mouse. “Very few 
members of our family ever had the good fortune to get into the dining-room, 
much less the store-room. On my journey, and here to-day, are the only times I 
have ever seen a kitchen. We were often obliged to suffer hunger in the library, 
but then we gained a great deal of knowledge. The rumor reached us of the royal 
prize offered to those who should be able to make soup from a sausage skewer. 
Then my old grandmother sought out a manuscript which, however, she could 
not read, but had heard it read, and in it was written, “Those who are poets can 
make soup of sausage skewers.’ She then asked me if I was a poet. I felt myself 
quite innocent of any such pretensions. Then she said I must go out and make 
myself a poet. I asked again what I should be required to do, for it seemed to me 
quite as difficult as to find out how to make soup of a sausage skewer. My 
grandmother had heard a great deal of reading in her day, and she told me three 
principal qualifications were necessary — understanding, imagination, and 
feeling. ‘If you can manage to acquire these three, you will be a poet, and the 
sausage-skewer soup will be quite easy to you.’ 

“So I went forth into the world, and turned my steps towards the west, that I 
might become a poet. Understanding is the most important matter in everything. 
I knew that, for the two other qualifications are not thought much of; so I went 
first to seek for understanding. Where was I to find it? ‘Go to the ant and learn 
wisdom,’ said the great Jewish king. I knew that from living in a library. So I 
went straight on till I came to the first great ant-hill, and then I set myself to 
watch, that I might become wise. The ants are a very respectable people, they are 
wisdom itself. All they do is like the working of a sum in arithmetic, which 
comes right. ‘To work and to lay eggs,’ say they, and to provide for posterity, is 
to live out your time properly;’ and that they truly do. They are divided into the 
clean and the dirty ants, their rank is pointed out by a number, and the ant-queen 
is number ONE; and her opinion is the only correct one on everything; she 
seems to have the whole wisdom of the world in her, which was just the 
important matter I wished to acquire. She said a great deal which was no doubt 
very clever; yet to me it sounded like nonsense. She said the ant-hill was the 
loftiest thing in the world, and yet close to the mound stood a tall tree, which no 
one could deny was loftier, much loftier, but no mention was made of the tree. 
One evening an ant lost herself on this tree; she had crept up the stem, not nearly 
to the top, but higher than any ant had ever ventured; and when at last she 


returned home she said that she had found something in her travels much higher 
than the ant-hill. The rest of the ants considered this an insult to the whole 
community; so she was condemned to wear a muzzle and to live in perpetual 
solitude. A short time afterwards another ant got on the tree, and made the same 
journey and the same discovery, but she spoke of it cautiously and indefinitely, 
and as she was one of the superior ants and very much respected, they believed 
her, and when she died they erected an eggshell as a monument to her memory, 
for they cultivated a great respect for science. I saw,” said the little mouse, “that 
the ants were always running to and fro with her burdens on their backs. Once I 
saw one of them drop her load; she gave herself a great deal of trouble in trying 
to raise it again, but she could not succeed. Then two others came up and tried 
with all their strength to help her, till they nearly dropped their own burdens in 
doing so; then they were obliged to stop for a moment in their help, for every 
one must think of himself first. And the ant-queen remarked that their conduct 
that day showed that they possessed kind hearts and good understanding. “These 
two qualities,’ she continued, ‘place us ants in the highest degree above all other 
reasonable beings. Understanding must therefore be seen among us in the most 
prominent manner, and my wisdom is greater than all.’ And so saying she raised 
herself on her two hind legs, that no one else might be mistaken for her. I could 
not therefore make an error, so I ate her up. We are to go to the ants to learn 
wisdom, and I had got the queen. 

“T now turned and went nearer to the lofty tree already mentioned, which was 
an oak. It had a tall trunk with a wide-spreading top, and was very old. I knew 
that a living being dwelt here, a dryad as she is called, who is born with the tree 
and dies with it. I had heard this in the library, and here was just such a tree, and 
in it an oak-maiden. She uttered a terrible scream when she caught sight of me so 
near to her; like many women, she was very much afraid of mice. And she had 
more real cause for fear than they have, for I might have gnawed through the tree 
on which her life depended. I spoke to her in a kind and friendly manner, and 
begged her to take courage. At last she took me up in her delicate hand, and then 
I told her what had brought me out into the world, and she promised me that 
perhaps on that very evening she should be able to obtain for me one of the two 
treasures for which I was seeking. She told me that Phantaesus was her very dear 
friend, that he was as beautiful as the god of love, that he remained often for 
many hours with her under the leafy boughs of the tree which then rustled and 
waved more than ever over them both. He called her his dryad, she said, and the 
tree his tree; for the grand old oak, with its gnarled trunk, was just to his taste. 
The root, spreading deep into the earth, the top rising high in the fresh air, knew 
the value of the drifted snow, the keen wind, and the warm sunshine, as it ought 


to be known. ‘Yes,’ continued the dryad, ‘the birds sing up above in the 
branches, and talk to each other about the beautiful fields they have visited in 
foreign lands; and on one of the withered boughs a stork has built his nest, — it 
is beautifully arranged, and besides it is pleasant to hear a little about the land of 
the pyramids. All this pleases Phantaesus, but it is not enough for him; I am 
obliged to relate to him of my life in the woods; and to go back to my childhood, 
when I was little, and the tree so small and delicate that a stinging-nettle could 
overshadow it, and I have to tell everything that has happened since then till now 
that the tree is so large and strong. Sit you down now under the green bindwood 
and pay attention, when Phantaesus comes I will find an opportunity to lay hold 
of his wing and to pull out one of the little feathers. That feather you shall have; 
a better was never given to any poet, it will be quite enough for you.’ 

“And when Phantaesus came the feather was plucked, and,” said the little 
mouse, “I seized and put it in water, and kept it there till it was quite soft. It was 
very heavy and indigestible, but I managed to nibble it up at last. It is not so easy 
to nibble one’s self into a poet, there are so many things to get through. Now, 
however, I had two of them, understanding and imagination; and through these I 
knew that the third was to be found in the library. A great man has said and 
written that there are novels whose sole and only use appeared to be that they 
might relieve mankind of overflowing tears — a kind of sponge, in fact, for 
sucking up feelings and emotions. I remembered a few of these books, they had 
always appeared tempting to the appetite; they had been much read, and were so 
greasy, that they must have absorbed no end of emotions in themselves. I 
retraced my steps to the library, and literally devoured a whole novel, that is, 
properly speaking, the interior or soft part of it; the crust, or binding, I left. 
When I had digested not only this, but a second, I felt a stirring within me; then I 
ate a small piece of a third romance, and felt myself a poet. I said it to myself, 
and told others the same. I had head-ache and back-ache, and I cannot tell what 
aches besides. I thought over all the stories that may be said to be connected with 
sausage pegs, and all that has ever been written about skewers, and sticks, and 
staves, and splinters came to my thoughts; the ant-queen must have had a 
wonderfully clear understanding. I remembered the man who placed a white 
stick in his mouth by which he could make himself and the stick invisible. I 
thought of sticks as hobby-horses, staves of music or rhyme, of breaking a stick 
over a man’s back, and heaven knows how many more phrases of the same sort 
relating to sticks, staves, and skewers. All my thoughts rein on skewers, sticks of 
wood, and staves; and as I am, at last, a poet, and I have worked terribly hard to 
make myself one, I can of course make poetry on anything. I shall therefore be 


able to wait upon you every day in the week with a poetical history of a skewer. 
And that is my soup.” 

“In that case,” said the mouse-king, “we will hear what the third mouse has to 
say.” 

“Squeak, squeak,” cried a little mouse at the kitchen door; it was the fourth, 
and not the third, of the four who were contending for the prize, one whom the 
rest supposed to be dead. She shot in like an arrow, and overturned the sausage 
peg that had been covered with crape. She had been running day and night. She 
had watched an opportunity to get into a goods train, and had travelled by the 
railway; and yet she had arrived almost too late. She pressed forward, looking 
very much ruffled. She had lost her sausage skewer, but not her voice; for she 
began to speak at once as if they only waited for her, and would hear her only, 
and as if nothing else in the world was of the least consequence. She spoke out 
so Clearly and plainly, and she had come in so suddenly, that no one had time to 
stop her or to say a word while she was speaking. And now let us hear what she 
said. 


WHAT THE FOURTH MOUSE, WHO SPOKE 
BEFORE THE THIRD, HAD TO TELL 


“T started off at once to the largest town,” said she, “but the name of it has 
escaped me. I have a very bad memory for names. I was carried from the 
railway, with some forfeited goods, to the jail, and on arriving I made my 
escape, and ran into the house of the turnkey. The turnkey was speaking of his 
prisoners, especially of one who had uttered thoughtless words. These words had 
given rise to other words, and at length they were written down and registered: 
‘The whole affair is like making soup of sausage skewers,’ said he, ‘but the soup 
may cost him his neck.’ 

“Now this raised in me an interest for the prisoner,” continued the little 
mouse, “and I watched my opportunity, and slipped into his apartment, for there 
is a mouse-hole to be found behind every closed door. The prisoner looked pale; 
he had a great beard and large, sparkling eyes. There was a lamp burning, but the 
walls were so black that they only looked the blacker for it. The prisoner 
scratched pictures and verses with white chalk on the black walls, but I did not 
read the verses. I think he found his confinement wearisome, so that I was a 
welcome guest. He enticed me with bread-crumbs, with whistling, and with 
gentle words, and seemed so friendly towards me, that by degrees I gained 
confidence in him, and we became friends; he divided his bread and water with 
me, gave me cheese and sausage, and I really began to love him. Altogether, I 
must own that it was a very pleasant intimacy. He let me run about on his hand, 
and on his arm, and into his sleeve; and I even crept into his beard, and he called 
me his little friend. I forgot what I had come out into the world for; forgot my 
sausage skewer which I had laid in a crack in the floor — it is lying there still. I 
wished to stay with him always where I was, for I knew that if I went away the 
poor prisoner would have no one to be his friend, which is a sad thing. I stayed, 
but he did not. He spoke to me so mournfully for the last time, gave me double 
as much bread and cheese as usual, and kissed his hand to me. Then he went 
away, and never came back. I know nothing more of his history. 

“The jailer took possession of me now. He said something about soup from a 
sausage skewer, but I could not trust him. He took me in his hand certainly, but 
it was to place me in a cage like a tread-mill. Oh how dreadful it was! I had to 
run round and round without getting any farther in advance, and only to make 
everybody laugh. The jailer’s grand-daughter was a charming little thing. She 
had curly hair like the brightest gold, merry eyes, and such a smiling mouth. 


““You poor little mouse,’ said she, one day as she peeped into my cage, ‘I 
will set you free.’ She then drew forth the iron fastening, and I sprang out on the 
window-sill, and from thence to the roof. Free! free! that was all I could think of; 
not of the object of my journey. It grew dark, and as night was coming on I 
found a lodging in an old tower, where dwelt a watchman and an owl. I had no 
confidence in either of them, least of all in the owl, which is like a cat, and has a 
great failing, for she eats mice. One may however be mistaken sometimes; and 
so was I, for this was a respectable and well-educated old owl, who knew more 
than the watchman, and even as much as I did myself. The young owls made a 
great fuss about everything, but the only rough words she would say to them 
were, ‘You had better go and make some soup from sausage skewers.’ She was 
very indulgent and loving to her children. Her conduct gave me such confidence 
in her, that from the crack where I sat I called out ‘squeak.’ This confidence of 
mine pleased her so much that she assured me she would take me under her own 
protection, and that not a creature should do me harm. The fact was, she 
wickedly meant to keep me in reserve for her own eating in winter, when food 
would be scarce. Yet she was a very clever lady-owl; she explained to me that 
the watchman could only hoot with the horn that hung loose at his side; and then 
she said he is so terribly proud of it, that he imagines himself an owl in the 
tower; — wants to do great things, but only succeeds in small; all soup on a 
sausage skewer. Then I begged the owl to give me the recipe for this soup. ‘Soup 
from a sausage skewer,’ said she, ‘is only a proverb amongst mankind, and may 
be understood in many ways. Each believes his own way the best, and after all, 
the proverb signifies nothing.’ ‘Nothing!’ I exclaimed. I was quite struck. Truth 
is not always agreeable, but truth is above everything else, as the old owl said. I 
thought over all this, and saw quite plainly that if truth was really so far above 
everything else, it must be much more valuable than soup from a sausage 
skewer. So I hastened to get away, that I might be home in time, and bring what 
was highest and best, and above everything — namely, the truth. The mice are 
an enlightened people, and the mouse-king is above them all. He is therefore 
capable of making me queen for the sake of truth.” 

“Your truth is a falsehood,” said the mouse who had not yet spoken; “I can 
prepare the soup, and I mean to do so.” 


HOW IT WAS PREPARED 


“T did not travel,” said the third mouse; “I stayed in this country: that was the 
right way. One gains nothing by travelling — everything can be acquired here 
quite as easily; so I stayed at home. I have not obtained what I know from 
supermatural beings. I have neither swallowed it, nor learnt it from conversing 
with owls. I have got it all from my reflections and thoughts. Will you now set 
the kettle on the fire — so? Now pour the water in — quite full — up to the 
brim; place it on the fire; make up a good blaze; keep it burning, that the water 
may boil; it must boil over and over. There, now I throw in the skewer. Will the 
mouse-king be pleased now to dip his tail into the boiling water, and stir it round 
with the tail. The longer the king stirs it, the stronger the soup will become. 
Nothing more is necessary, only to stir it.” 

“Can no one else do this?” asked the king. 

“No,” said the mouse; “only in the tail of the mouse-king is this power 
contained.” 

And the water boiled and bubbled, as the mouse-king stood close beside the 
kettle. It seemed rather a dangerous performance; but he turned round, and put 
out his tail, as mice do in a dairy, when they wish to skim the cream from a pan 
of milk with their tails and afterwards lick it off. But the mouse-king’s tail had 
only just touched the hot steam, when he sprang away from the chimney in a 
great hurry, exclaiming, “Oh, certainly, by all means, you must be my queen; 
and we will let the soup question rest till our golden wedding, fifty years hence; 
so that the poor in my kingdom, who are then to have plenty of food, will have 
something to look forward to for a long time, with great joy.” 

And very soon the wedding took place. But many of the mice, as they were 
returning home, said that the soup could not be properly called “soup from a 
sausage skewer,” but “soup from a mouse’s tail.” They acknowledged also that 
some of the stories were very well told; but that the whole could have been 
managed differently. “I should have told it so — and so — and so.” These were 
the critics who are always so clever afterwards. 

When this story was circulated all over the world, the opinions upon it were 
divided; but the story remained the same. And, after all, the best way in 
everything you undertake, great as well as small, is to expect no thanks for 
anything you may do, even when it refers to “soup from a sausage skewer.” 


The Old Bachelor’s Nightcap, 1858 


There is a street in Copenhagen with a very strange name. It is called “Hysken” 
street. Where the name came from, and what it means is very uncertain. It is said 
to be German, but that is unjust to the Germans, for it would then be called 
“Hauschen,” not “Hysken.” “Hauschen,” means a little house; and for many 
years it consisted only of a few small houses, which were scarcely larger than 
the wooden booths we see in the market-places at fair time. They were perhaps a 
little higher, and had windows; but the panes consisted of horn or bladder-skins, 
for glass was then too dear to have glazed windows in every house. This was a 
long time ago, so long indeed that our grandfathers, and even great-grandfathers, 
would speak of those days as “olden times;” indeed, many centuries have passed 
since then. 

The rich merchants in Bremen and Lubeck, who carried on trade in 
Copenhagen, did not reside in the town themselves, but sent their clerks, who 
dwelt in the wooden booths in the Hauschen street, and sold beer and spices. The 
German beer was very good, and there were many sorts — from Bremen, 
Prussia, and Brunswick — and quantities of all sorts of spices, saffron, aniseed, 
ginger, and especially pepper; indeed, pepper was almost the chief article sold 
here; so it happened at last that the German clerks in Denmark got their 
nickname of “pepper gentry.” It had been made a condition with these clerks that 
they should not marry; so that those who lived to be old had to take care of 
themselves, to attend to their own comforts, and even to light their own fires, 
when they had any to light. Many of them were very aged; lonely old boys, with 
strange thoughts and eccentric habits. From this, all unmarried men, who have 
attained a certain age, are called, in Denmark, “pepper gentry;” and this must be 
remembered by all those who wish to understand the story. These “pepper 
gentlemen,” or, as they are called in England, “old bachelors,” are often made a 
butt of ridicule; they are told to put on their nightcaps, draw them over their 
eyes, and go to sleep. The boys in Denmark make a song of it, thus: — 


“Poor old bachelor, cut your wood, 
Such a nightcap was never seen; 
Who would think it was ever clean? 

Go to sleep, it will do you good.” 


So they sing about the “pepper gentleman;” so do they make sport of the poor 
old bachelor and his nightcap, and all because they really know nothing of 
either. It is a cap that no one need wish for, or laugh at. And why not? Well, we 
shall hear in the story. 

In olden times, Hauschen Street was not paved, and passengers would 
stumble out of one hole into another, as they generally do in unfrequented 
highways; and the street was so narrow, and the booths leaning against each 
other were so close together, that in the summer time a sail would be stretched 
across the street from one booth to another opposite. At these times the odor of 
the pepper, saffron, and ginger became more powerful than ever. Behind the 
counter, as a rule, there were no young men. The clerks were almost all old boys; 
but they did not dress as we are accustomed to see old men represented, wearing 
wigs, nightcaps, and knee-breeches, and with coat and waistcoat buttoned up to 
the chin. We have seen the portraits of our great-grandfathers dressed in this 
way; but the “pepper gentlemen” had no money to spare to have their portraits 
taken, though one of them would have made a very interesting picture for us 
now, if taken as he appeared standing behind his counter, or going to church, or 
on holidays. On these occasions, they wore high-crowned, broad-brimmed hats, 
and sometimes a younger clerk would stick a feather in his. The woollen shirt 
was concealed by a broad, linen collar; the close jacket was buttoned up to the 
chin, and the cloak hung loosely over it; the trousers were tucked into the broad, 
tipped shoes, for the clerks wore no stockings. They generally stuck a table-knife 
and spoon in their girdles, as well as a larger knife, as a protection to themselves; 
and such a weapon was often very necessary. 

After this fashion was Anthony dressed on holidays and festivals, excepting 
that, instead of a high-crowned hat, he wore a kind of bonnet, and under it a 
knitted cap, a regular nightcap, to which he was so accustomed that it was 
always on his head; he had two, nightcaps I mean, not heads. Anthony was one 
of the oldest of the clerks, and just the subject for a painter. He was as thin as a 
lath, wrinkled round the mouth and eyes, had long, bony fingers, bushy, gray 
eyebrows, and over his left eye hung a thick tuft of hair, which did not look 
handsome, but made his appearance very remarkable. People knew that he came 
from Bremen; it was not exactly his home, although his master resided there. His 
ancestors were from Thuringia, and had lived in the town of Eisenach, close by 
Wartburg. Old Anthony seldom spoke of this place, but he thought of it all the 
more. 

The old clerks of Hauschen Street very seldom met together; each one 
remained in his own booth, which was closed early enough in the evening, and 
then it looked dark and dismal out in the street. Only a faint glimmer of light 


struggled through the horn panes in the little window on the roof, while within 
sat the old clerk, generally on his bed, singing his evening hymn in a low voice; 
or he would be moving about in his booth till late in the night, busily employed 
in many things. It certainly was not a very lively existence. To be a stranger in a 
strange land is a bitter lot; no one notices you unless you happen to stand in their 
way. Often, when it was dark night outside, with rain or snow falling, the place 
looked quite deserted and gloomy. There were no lamps in the street, excepting a 
very small one, which hung at one end of the street, before a picture of the 
Virgin, which had been painted on the wall. The dashing of the water against the 
bulwarks of a neighboring castle could plainly be heard. Such evenings are long 
and dreary, unless people can find something to do; and so Anthony found it. 
There were not always things to be packed or unpacked, nor paper bags to be 
made, nor the scales to be polished. So Anthony invented employment; he 
mended his clothes and patched his boots, and when he at last went to bed, — 
his nightcap, which he had worn from habit, still remained on his head; he had 
only to pull it down a little farther over his forehead. Very soon, however, it 
would be pushed up again to see if the light was properly put out; he would 
touch it, press the wick together, and at last pull his nightcap over his eyes and 
lie down again on the other side. But often there would arise in his mind a doubt 
as to whether every coal had been quite put out in the little fire-pan in the shop 
below. If even a tiny spark had remained it might set fire to something, and 
cause great damage. Then he would rise from his bed, creep down the ladder — 
for it could scarcely be called a flight of stairs — and when he reached the fire- 
pan not a spark could be seen; so he had just to go back again to bed. But often, 
when he had got half way back, he would fancy the iron shutters of the door 
were not properly fastened, and his thin legs would carry him down again. And 
when at last he crept into bed, he would be so cold that his teeth chattered in his 
head. He would draw the coverlet closer round him, pull his nightcap over his 
eyes, and try to turn his thoughts from trade, and from the labors of the day, to 
olden times. But this was scarcely an agreeable entertainment; for thoughts of 
olden memories raise the curtains from the past, and sometimes pierce the heart 
with painful recollections till the agony brings tears to the waking eyes. And so 
it was with Anthony; often the scalding tears, like pearly drops, would fall from 
his eyes to the coverlet and roll on the floor with a sound as if one of his 
heartstrings had broken. Sometimes, with a lurid flame, memory would light up 
a picture of life which had never faded from his heart. If he dried his eyes with 
his nightcap, then the tear and the picture would be crushed; but the source of the 
tears remained and welled up again in his heart. The pictures did not follow one 
another in order, as the circumstances they represented had occurred; very often 


the most painful would come together, and when those came which were most 
full of joy, they had always the deepest shadow thrown upon them. 

The beech woods of Denmark are acknowledged by every one to be very 
beautiful, but more beautiful still in the eyes of old Anthony were the beech 
woods in the neighborhood of Wartburg. More grand and venerable to him 
seemed the old oaks around the proud baronial castle, where the creeping plants 
hung over the stony summits of the rocks; sweeter was the perfume there of the 
apple-blossom than in all the land of Denmark. How vividly were represented to 
him, in a glittering tear that rolled down his cheek, two children at play — a boy 
and a girl. The boy had rosy cheeks, golden ringlets, and clear, blue eyes; he was 
the son of Anthony, a rich merchant; it was himself. The little girl had brown 
eyes and black hair, and was clever and courageous; she was the mayor’s 
daughter, Molly. The children were playing with an apple; they shook the apple, 
and heard the pips rattling in it. Then they cut it in two, and each of them took 
half. They also divided the pips and ate all but one, which the little girl proposed 
should be placed in the ground. 

“You will see what will come out,” she said; “something you don’t expect. A 
whole apple-tree will come out, but not directly.” Then they got a flower-pot, 
filled it with earth, and were soon both very busy and eager about it. The boy 
made a hole in the earth with his finger, and the little girl placed the pip in the 
hole, and then they both covered it over with earth. 

“Now you must not take it out to-morrow to see if it has taken root,” said 
Molly; “no one ever should do that. I did so with my flowers, but only twice; I 
wanted to see if they were growing. I didn’t know any better then, and the 
flowers all died.” 

Little Anthony kept the flower-pot, and every morning during the whole 
winter he looked at it, but there was nothing to be seen but black earth. At last, 
however, the spring came, and the sun shone warm again, and then two little 
green leaves sprouted forth in the pot. 

“They are Molly and me,” said the boy. “How wonderful they are, and so 
beautiful!” 

Very soon a third leaf made its appearance. 

“Who does that stand for?” thought he, and then came another and another. 
Day after day, and week after week, till the plant became quite a tree. And all 
this about the two children was mirrored to old Anthony in a single tear, which 
could soon be wiped away and disappear, but might come again from its source 
in the heart of the old man. 

In the neighborhood of Eisenach stretches a ridge of stony mountains, one of 
which has a rounded outline, and shows itself above the rest without tree, bush, 


or grass on its barren summits. It is called the “Venus Mountain,” and the story 
goes that the “Lady Venus,” one of the heathen goddesses, keeps house there. 
She is also called “Lady Halle,” as every child round Eisenach well knows. She 
it was who enticed the noble knight, Tannhauser, the minstrel, from the circle of 
singers at Wartburg into her mountain. 

Little Molly and Anthony often stood by this mountain, and one day Molly 
said, “Do you dare to knock and say, ‘Lady Halle, Lady Halle, open the door: 
Tannhauser is here!’” But Anthony did not dare. Molly, however, did, though 
she only said the words, “Lady Halle, Lady Halle,” loudly and distinctly; the rest 
she muttered so much under her breath that Anthony felt certain she had really 
said nothing; and yet she looked quite bold and saucy, just as she did sometimes 
when she was in the garden with a number of other little girls; they would all 
stand round him together, and want to kiss him, because he did not like to be 
kissed, and pushed them away. Then Molly was the only one who dared to resist 
him. “I may kiss him,” she would say proudly, as she threw her arms round his 
neck; she was vain of her power over Anthony, for he would submit quietly and 
think nothing of it. Molly was very charming, but rather bold; and how she did 
tease! 

They said Lady Halle was beautiful, but her beauty was that of a tempting 
fiend. Saint Elizabeth, the tutelar saint of the land, the pious princess of 
Thuringia, whose good deeds have been immortalized in so many places through 
stories and legends, had greater beauty and more real grace. Her picture hung in 
the chapel, surrounded by silver lamps; but it did not in the least resemble Molly. 

The apple-tree, which the two children had planted, grew year after year, till 
it became so large that it had to be transplanted into the garden, where the dew 
fell and the sun shone warmly. And there it increased in strength so much as to 
be able to withstand the cold of winter; and after passing through the severe 
weather, it seemed to put forth its blossoms in spring for very joy that the cold 
season had gone. In autumn it produced two apples, one for Molly and one for 
Anthony; it could not well do less. The tree after this grew very rapidly, and 
Molly grew with the tree. She was as fresh as an apple-blossom, but Anthony 
was not to behold this flower for long. All things change; Molly’s father left his 
old home, and Molly went with him far away. In our time, it would be only a 
journey of a few hours, but then it took more than a day and a night to travel so 
far eastward from Eisenbach to a town still called Weimar, on the borders of 
Thuringia. And Molly and Anthony both wept, but these tears all flowed 
together into one tear which had the rosy shimmer of joy. Molly had told him 
that she loved him — loved him more than all the splendors of Weimar. 


One, two, three years went by, and during the whole time he received only 
two letters. One came by the carrier, and the other a traveller brought. The way 
was very long and difficult, with many turnings and windings through towns and 
villages. How often had Anthony and Molly heard the story of Tristan and 
Isolda, and Anthony had thought the story applied to him, although Tristan 
means born in sorrow, which Anthony certainly was not; nor was it likely he 
would ever say of Molly as Tristan said of Isolda, “She has forgotten me.” But in 
truth, Isolda had not forgotten him, her faithful friend; and when both were laid 
in their graves, one, on each side of the church, the linden-trees that grew by 
each grave spread over the roof, and, bending towards each other, mingled their 
blossoms together. Anthony thought it a very beautiful but mournful story; yet 
he never feared anything so sad would happen to him and Molly, as he passed 
the spot, whistling the air of a song, composed by the minstrel Walter, called the 
“Willow bird,” beginning — 


“Under the linden-trees, 
Out on the heath.” 


One stanza pleased him exceedingly — 


“Through the forest, and in the vale, 
Sweetly warbles the nightingale. 


This song was often in his mouth, and he sung or whistled it on a moonlight 
night, when he rode on horseback along the deep, hollow way, on his road to 
Weimar, to visit Molly. He wished to arrive unexpectedly, and so indeed he did. 
He was received with a hearty welcome, and introduced to plenty of grand and 
pleasant company, where overflowing winecups were passed about. A pretty 
room and a good bed were provided for him, and yet his reception was not what 
he had expected and dreamed it would be. He could not comprehend his own 
feelings nor the feelings of others; but it is easily understood how a person can 
be admitted into a house or a family without becoming one of them. We 
converse in company with those we meet, as we converse with our fellow- 
travellers in a stage-coach, on a journey; we know nothing of them, and perhaps 
all the while we are incommoding one another, and each is wishing himself or 
his neighbor away. Something of this kind Anthony felt when Molly talked to 
him of old times. 


“T am a straightforward girl,” she said, “and I will tell you myself how it is. 
There have been great changes since we were children together; everything is 
different, both inwardly and outwardly. We cannot control our wills, nor the 
feelings of our hearts, by the force of custom. Anthony, I would not, for the 
world, make an enemy of you when I am far away. Believe me, I entertain for 
you the kindest wishes in my heart; but to feel for you what I now know can be 
felt for another man, can never be. You must try and reconcile yourself to this. 
Farewell, Anthony.” 

Anthony also said, “Farewell.” Not a tear came into his eye; he felt he was no 
longer Molly’s friend. Hot iron and cold iron alike take the skin from our lips, 
and we feel the same sensation if we kiss either; and Anthony’s kiss was now the 
kiss of hatred, as it had once been the kiss of love. Within four-and-twenty hours 
Anthony was back again to Eisenach, though the horse that he rode was entirely 
ruined. 

“What matters it?” said he; “I am ruined also. I will destroy everything that 
can remind me of her, or of Lady Halle, or Lady Venus, the heathen woman. I 
will break down the apple-tree, and tear it up by the roots; never more shall it 
blossom or bear fruit.” 

The apple-tree was not broken down; for Anthony himself was struck with a 
fever, which caused him to break down, and confined him to his bed. But 
something occurred to raise him up again. What was it? A medicine was offered 
to him, which he was obliged to take: a bitter remedy, at which the sick body and 
the oppressed spirit alike shuddered. Anthony’s father lost all his property, and, 
from being known as one of the richest merchants, he became very poor. Dark 
days, heavy trials, with poverty at the door, came rolling into the house upon 
them like the waves of the sea. Sorrow and suffering deprived Anthony’s father 
of his strength, so that he had something else to think of besides nursing his 
love-sorrows and his anger against Molly. He had to take his father’s place, to 
give orders, to act with energy, to help, and, at last, to go out into the world and 
earn his bread. Anthony went to Bremen, and there he learnt what poverty and 
hard living really were. These things often harden the character, but sometimes 
soften the heart, even too much. 

How different the world, and the people in it, appeared to Anthony now, to 
what he had thought in his childhood! What to him were the minstrel’s songs? 
An echo of the past, sounds long vanished. At times he would think in this way; 
yet again and again the songs would sound in his soul, and his heart become 
gentle and pious. 

“God’s will is the best,” he would then say. “It was well that I was not 
allowed to keep my power over Molly’s heart, and that she did not remain true to 


me. How I should have felt it now, when fortune has deserted me! She left me 
before she knew of the change in my circumstances, or had a thought of what 
was before me. That is a merciful providence for me. All has happened for the 
best. She could not help it, and yet I have been so bitter, and in such enmity 
against her.” 

Years passed by: Anthony’s father died, and strangers lived in the old house. 
He had seen it once again since then. His rich master sent him journeys on 
business, and on one occasion his way led him to his native town of Eisenach. 
The old Wartburg castle stood unchanged on the rock where the monk and the 
nun were hewn out of the stone. The great oaks formed an outline to the scene 
which he so well remembered in his childhood. The Venus mountain stood out 
gray and bare, overshadowing the valley beneath. He would have been glad to 
call out “Lady Halle, Lady Halle, unlock the mountain. I would fain remain here 
always in my native soil.” That was a sinful thought, and he offered a prayer to 
drive it away. Then a little bird in the thicket sang out clearly, and old Anthony 
thought of the minstrel’s song. How much came back to his remembrance as he 
looked through the tears once more on his native town! The old house was still 
standing as in olden times, but the garden had been greatly altered; a pathway 
led through a portion of the ground, and outside the garden, and beyond the path, 
stood the old apple-tree, which he had not broken down, although he talked of 
doing so in his trouble. The sun still threw its rays upon the tree, and the 
refreshing dew fell upon it as of old; and it was so overloaded with fruit that the 
branches bent towards the earth with the weight. “That flourishes still,” said he, 
as he gazed. One of the branches of the tree had, however, been broken: 
mischievous hands must have done this in passing, for the tree now stood in a 
public thoroughfare. “The blossoms are often plucked,” said Anthony; “the fruit 
is stolen and the branches broken without a thankful thought of their profusion 
and beauty. It might be said of a tree, as it has been said of some men — it was 
not predicted at his cradle that he should come to this. How brightly began the 
history of this tree, and what is it now? Forsaken and forgotten, in a garden by a 
hedge in a field, and close to a public road. There it stands, unsheltered, 
plundered, and broken. It certainly has not yet withered; but in the course of 
years the number of blossoms from time to time will grow less, and at last it was 
cease altogether to bear fruit; and then its history will be over.” 

Such were Anthony’s thoughts as he stood under the tree, and during many a 
long night as he lay in his lonely chamber in the wooden house in Hauschen 
Street, Copenhagen, in the foreign land to which the rich merchant of Bremen, 
his employer, had sent him on condition that he should never marry. “Marry! ha, 
ha!” and he laughed bitterly to himself at the thought. 


Winter one year set in early, and it was freezing hard. Without, a snowstorm 
made every one remain at home who could do so. Thus it happened that 
Anthony’s neighbors, who lived opposite to him, did not notice that his house 
remained unopened for two days, and that he had not showed himself during that 
time, for who would go out in such weather unless he were obliged to do so. 
They were gray, gloomy days, and in the house whose windows were not glass, 
twilight and dark nights reigned in turns. During these two days old Anthony had 
not left his bed, he had not the strength to do so. The bitter weather had for some 
time affected his limbs. There lay the old bachelor, forsaken by all, and unable to 
help himself. He could scarcely reach the water jug that he had placed by his 
bed, and the last drop was gone. It was not fever, nor sickness, but old age, that 
had laid him low. In the little corner, where his bed lay, he was over-shadowed 
as it were by perpetual night. A little spider, which he could however not see, 
busily and cheerfully spun its web above him, so that there should be a kind of 
little banner waving over the old man, when his eyes closed. The time passed 
slowly and painfully. He had no tears to shed, and he felt no pain; no thought of 
Molly came into his mind. He felt as if the world was now nothing to him, as if 
he were lying beyond it, with no one to think of him. Now and then he felt slight 
sensations of hunger and thirst; but no one came to him, no one tended him. He 
thought of all those who had once suffered from starvation, of Saint Elizabeth, 
who once wandered on the earth, the saint of his home and his childhood, the 
noble Duchess of Thuringia, that highly esteemed lady who visited the poorest 
villages, bringing hope and relief to the sick inmates. The recollection of her 
pious deeds was as light to the soul of poor Anthony. He thought of her as she 
went about speaking words of comfort, binding up the wounds of the afflicted 
and feeding the hungry, although often blamed for it by her stern husband. He 
remembered a story told of her, that on one occasion, when she was carrying a 
basket full of wine and provisions, her husband, who had watched her footsteps, 
stepped forward and asked her angrily what she carried in her basket, 
whereupon, with fear and trembling, she answered, “Roses, which I have 
plucked from the garden.” Then he tore away the cloth which covered the 
basket, and what could equal the surprise of the pious woman, to find that by a 
miracle, everything in her basket — the wine, the bread — had all been changed 
into roses. 

In this way the memory of the kind lady dwelt in the calm mind of Anthony. 
She was as a living reality in his little dwelling in the Danish land. He uncovered 
his face that he might look into her gentle eyes, while everything around him 
changed from its look of poverty and want, to a bright rose tint. The fragrance of 
roses spread through the room, mingled with the sweet smell of apples. He saw 


the branches of an apple-tree spreading above him. It was the tree which he and 
Molly had planted together. The fragrant leaves of the tree fell upon him and 
cooled his burning brow; upon his parched lips they seemed like refreshing 
bread and wine; and as they rested on his breast, a peaceful calm stole over him, 
and he felt inclined to sleep. “I shall sleep now,” he whispered to himself. “Sleep 
will do me good. In the morning I shall be upon my feet again, strong and well. 
Glorious! wonderful! That apple-tree, planted in love, now appears before me in 
heavenly beauty.” And he slept. 

The following day, the third day during which his house had been closed, the 
snow-storm ceased. Then his opposite neighbor stepped over to the house in 
which old Anthony lived, for he had not yet showed himself. There he lay 
stretched on his bed, dead, with his old nightcap tightly clasped in his two hands. 
The nightcap, however, was not placed on his head in his coffin; he had a clean 
white one on then. Where now were the tears he had shed? What had become of 
those wonderful pearls? They were in the nightcap still. Such tears as these 
cannot be washed out, even when the nightcap is forgotten. The old thoughts and 
dreams of a bachelor’s nightcap still remain. Never wish for such a nightcap. It 
would make your forehead hot, cause your pulse to beat with agitation, and 
conjure up dreams which would appear realities. 

The first who wore old Anthony’s cap felt the truth of this, though it was half 
a century afterwards. That man was the mayor himself, who had already made a 
comfortable home for his wife and eleven children, by his industry. The moment 
he put the cap on he dreamed of unfortunate love, of bankruptcy, and of dark 
days. “Hallo! how the nightcap burns!” he exclaimed, as he tore it from his bead. 
Then a pearl rolled out, and then another, and another, and they glittered and 
sounded as they fell. “What can this be? Is it paralysis, or something dazzling 
my eyes?” They were the tears which old Anthony had shed half a century 
before. 

To every one who afterwards put this cap on his head, came visions and 
dreams which agitated him not a little. His own history was changed into that of 
Anthony till it became quite a story, and many stories might be made by others, 
so we will leave them to relate their own. We have told the first; and our last 
word is, don’t wish for a “bachelor’s nightcap.” 


Something, 1858 


“T mean to be somebody, and do something useful in the world,” said the eldest 
of five brothers. “I don’t care how humble my position is, so that I can only do 
some good, which will be something. I intend to be a brickmaker; bricks are 
always wanted, and I shall be really doing something.” 

“Your ‘something’ is not enough for me,” said the second brother; “what you 
talk of doing is nothing at all, it is journeyman’s work, or might even be done by 
a machine. No! I should prefer to be a builder at once, there is something real in 
that. A man gains a position, he becomes a citizen, has his own sign, his own 
house of call for his workmen: so I shall be a builder. If all goes well, in time I 
shall become a master, and have my own journeymen, and my wife will be 
treated as a master’s wife. This is what I call something.” 

“T call it all nothing,” said the third; “not in reality any position. There are 
many in a town far above a master builder in position. You may be an upright 
man, but even as a master you will only be ranked among common men. I know 
better what to do than that. I will be an architect, which will place me among 
those who possess riches and intellect, and who speculate in art. I shall certainly 
have to rise by my own endeavors from a bricklayer’s laborer, or as a carpenter’s 
apprentice — a lad wearing a paper cap, although I now wear a silk hat. I shall 
have to fetch beer and spirits for the journeymen, and they will call me ‘thou,’ 
which will be an insult. I shall endure it, however, for I shall look upon it all as a 
mere representation, a masquerade, a mummery, which to-morrow, that is, when 
I myself as a journeyman, shall have served my time, will vanish, and I shall go 
my way, and all that has passed will be nothing to me. Then I shall enter the 
academy, and get instructed in drawing, and be called an architect. I may even 
attain to rank, and have something placed before or after my name, and I shall 
build as others have done before me. By this there will be always ‘something’ to 
make me remembered, and is not that worth living for?” 

“Not in my opinion,” said the fourth; “I will never follow the lead of others, 
and only imitate what they have done. I will be a genius, and become greater 
than all of you together. I will create a new style of building, and introduce a 
plan for erecting houses suitable to the climate, with material easily obtained in 
the country, and thus suit national feeling and the developments of the age, 
besides building a storey for my own genius.” 

“But supposing the climate and the material are not good for much,” said the 
fifth brother, “that would be very unfortunate for you, and have an influence 


over your experiments. Nationality may assert itself until it becomes affectation, 
and the developments of a century may run wild, as youth often does. I see 
clearly that none of you will ever really be anything worth notice, however you 
may now fancy it. But do as you like, I shall not imitate you. I mean to keep 
clear of all these things, and criticize what you do. In every action something 
imperfect may be discovered, something not right, which I shall make it my 
business to find out and expose; that will be something, I fancy.” And he kept 
his word, and became a critic. 

People said of this fifth brother, “There is something very precise about him; 
he has a good head-piece, but he does nothing.” And on that very account they 
thought he must be something. 

Now, you see, this is a little history which will never end; as long as the 
world exists, there will always be men like these five brothers. And what became 
of them? Were they each nothing or something? You shall hear; it is quite a 
history. 

The eldest brother, he who fabricated bricks, soon discovered that each brick, 
when finished, brought him in a small coin, if only a copper one; and many 
copper pieces, if placed one upon another, can be changed into a shining 
shilling; and at whatever door a person knocks, who has a number of these in his 
hands, whether it be the baker’s, the butcher’s, or the tailor’s, the door flies 
open, and he can get all he wants. So you see the value of bricks. Some of the 
bricks, however, crumbled to pieces, or were broken, but the elder brother found 
a use for even these. 

On the high bank of earth, which formed a dyke on the sea-coast, a poor 
woman named Margaret wished to build herself a house, so all the imperfect 
bricks were given to her, and a few whole ones with them; for the eldest brother 
was a kind-hearted man, although he never achieved anything higher than 
making bricks. The poor woman built herself a little house — it was small and 
narrow, and the window was quite crooked, the door too low, and the straw roof 
might have been better thatched. But still it was a shelter, and from within you 
could look far over the sea, which dashed wildly against the sea-wall on which 
the little house was built. The salt waves sprinkled their white foam over it, but it 
stood firm, and remained long after he who had given the bricks to build it was 
dead and buried. 

The second brother of course knew better how to build than poor Margaret, 
for he served an apprenticeship to learn it. When his time was up, he packed up 
his knapsack, and went on his travels, singing the journeyman’s song, — 


“While young, I can wander without a care, 


And build new houses everywhere; 
Fair and bright are my dreams of home, 
Always thought of wherever I roam. 


Hurrah for a workman’s life of glee! 

There’s a loved one at home who thinks of me; 
Home and friends I can ne’er forget, 

And I mean to be a master yet.” 


And that is what he did. On his return home, he became a master builder, — 
built one house after another in the town, till they formed quite a street, which, 
when finished, became really an omament to the town. These houses built a 
house for him in return, which was to be his own. But how can houses build a 
house? If the houses were asked, they could not answer; but the people would 
understand, and say, “Certainly the street built his house for him.” It was not 
very large, and the floor was of lime; but when he danced with his bride on the 
lime-covered floor, it was to him white and shining, and from every stone in the 
wall flowers seemed to spring forth and decorate the room as with the richest 
tapestry. It was really a pretty house, and in it were a happy pair. The flag of the 
corporation fluttered before it, and the journeymen and apprentices shouted 
“Hurrah.” He had gained his position, he had made himself something, and at 
last he died, which was “something” too. 

Now we come to the architect, the third brother, who had been first a 
carpenter’s apprentice, had worn a cap, and served as an errand boy, but 
afterwards went to the academy, and risen to be an architect, a high and noble 
gentleman. Ah yes, the houses of the new street, which the brother who was a 
master builder erected, may have built his house for him, but the street received 
its name from the architect, and the handsomest house in the street became his 
property. That was something, and he was “something,” for he had a list of titles 
before and after his name. His children were called “wellborn,” and when he 
died, his widow was treated as a lady of position, and that was “something.” His 
name remained always written at the corner of the street, and lived in every 
one’s mouth as its name. Yes, this also was “something.” 

And what about the genius of the family — the fourth brother — who wanted 
to invent something new and original? He tried to build a lofty storey himself, 
but it fell to pieces, and he fell with it and broke his neck. However, he had a 
splendid funeral, with the city flags and music in the procession; flowers were 
strewn on the pavement, and three orations were spoken over his grave, each one 
longer than the other. He would have liked this very much during his life, as well 


as the poems about him in the papers, for he liked nothing so well as to be talked 
of. A monument was also erected over his grave. It was only another storey over 
him, but that was “something,” Now he was dead, like the three other brothers. 

The youngest — the critic — outlived them all, which was quite right for 
him. It gave him the opportunity of having the last word, which to him was of 
great importance. People always said he had a good head-piece. At last his hour 
came, and he died, and arrived at the gates of heaven. Souls always enter these 
gates in pairs; so he found himself standing and waiting for admission with 
another; and who should it be but old dame Margaret, from the house on the 
dyke! “It is evidently for the sake of contrast that I and this wretched soul should 
arrive here exactly at the same time,” said the critic. “Pray who are you, my 
good woman?” said he; “do you want to get in here too?” 

And the old woman curtsied as well as she could; she thought it must be St. 
Peter himself who spoke to her. “I am a poor old woman,” she said, “without my 
family. I am old Margaret, that lived in the house on the dyke.” 

“Well, and what have you done — what great deed have you performed down 
below?” 

“T have done nothing at all in the world that could give me a claim to have 
these doors open for me,” she said. “It would be only through mercy that I can 
be allowed to slip in through the gate.” 

“In what manner did you leave the world?” he asked, just for the sake of 
saying something; for it made him feel very weary to stand there and wait. 

“How I left the world?” she replied; “why, I can scarcely tell you. During the 
last years of my life I was sick and miserable, and I was unable to bear creeping 
out of bed suddenly into the frost and cold. Last winter was a hard winter, but I 
have got over it all now. There were a few mild days, as your honor, no doubt, 
knows. The ice lay thickly on the lake, as far one could see. The people came 
from the town, and walked upon it, and they say there were dancing and skating 
upon it, I believe, and a great feasting. The sound of beautiful music came into 
my poor little room where I lay. Towards evening, when the moon rose 
beautifully, though not yet in her full splendor, I glanced from my bed over the 
wide sea; and there, just where the sea and sky met, rose a curious white cloud. I 
lay looking at the cloud till I observed a little black spot in the middle of it, 
which gradually grew larger and larger, and then I knew what it meant — I am 
old and experienced; and although this token is not often seen, I knew it, and a 
shuddering seized me. Twice in my life had I seen this same thing, and I knew 
that there would be an awful storm, with a spring tide, which would overwhelm 
the poor people who were now out on the ice, drinking, dancing, and making 
merry. Young and old, the whole city, were there; who was to warn them, if no 


one noticed the sign, or knew what it meant as I did? I was so alarmed, that I felt 
more strength and life than I had done for some time. I got out of bed, and 
reached the window; I could not crawl any farther from weakness and 
exhaustion; but I managed to open the window. I saw the people outside running 
and jumping about on the ice; I saw the beautiful flags waving in the wind; I 
heard the boys shouting, ‘Hurrah!’ and the lads and lasses singing, and 
everything full of merriment and joy. But there was the white cloud with the 
black spot hanging over them. I cried out as loudly as I could, but no one heard 
me; I was too far off from the people. Soon would the storm burst, the ice break, 
and all who were on it be irretrievably lost. They could not hear me, and to go to 
them was quite out of my power. Oh, if I could only get them safe on land! Then 
came the thought, as if from heaven, that I would rather set fire to my bed, and 
let the house be burnt down, than that so many people should perish miserably. I 
got a light, and in a few moments the red flames leaped up as a beacon to them. I 
escaped fortunately as far as the threshold of the door; but there I fell down and 
remained: I could go no farther. The flames rushed out towards me, flickered on 
the window, and rose high above the roof. The people on the ice became aware 
of the fire, and ran as fast as possible to help a poor sick woman, who, as they 
thought, was being burnt to death. There was not one who did not run. I heard 
them coming, and I also at the same time was conscious of a rush of air and a 
sound like the roar of heavy artillery. The spring flood was lifting the ice 
covering, which brake into a thousand pieces. But the people had reached the 
sea-wall, where the sparks were flying round. I had saved them all; but I suppose 
I could not survive the cold and fright; so I came up here to the gates of paradise. 
I am told they are open to poor creatures such as I am, and I have now no house 
left on earth; but I do not think that will give me a claim to be admitted here.” 

Then the gates were opened, and an angel led the old woman in. She had 
dropped one little straw out of her straw bed, when she set it on fire to save the 
lives of so many. It had been changed into the purest gold — into gold that 
constantly grew and expanded into flowers and fruit of immortal beauty. 

“See,” said the angel, pointing to the wonderful straw, “this is what the poor 
woman has brought. What dost thou bring? I know thou hast accomplished 
nothing, not even made a single brick. Even if thou couldst return, and at least 
produce so much, very likely, when made, the brick would be useless, unless 
done with a good will, which is always something. But thou canst not return to 
earth, and I can do nothing for thee.” 

Then the poor soul, the old mother who had lived in the house on the dyke, 
pleaded for him. She said, “His brother made all the stone and bricks, and sent 
them to me to build my poor little dwelling, which was a great deal to do for a 


poor woman like me. Could not all these bricks and pieces be as a wall of stone 
to prevail for him? It is an act of mercy; he is wanting it now; and here is the 
very fountain of mercy.” 

“Then,” said the angel, “thy brother, he who has been looked upon as the 
meanest of you all, he whose honest deeds to thee appeared so humble, — it is 
he who has sent you this heavenly gift. Thou shalt not be turned away. Thou 
shalt have permission to stand without the gate and reflect, and repent of thy life 
on earth; but thou shalt not be admitted here until thou hast performed one good 
deed of repentance, which will indeed for thee be something.” 

“T could have expressed that better,” thought the critic; but he did not say it 
aloud, which for him was SOMETHING, after all. 


The Last Dream of the Old Oak, 1858 


In the forest, high up on the steep shore, and not far from the open seacoast, 
stood a very old oak-tree. It was just three hundred and sixty-five years old, but 
that long time was to the tree as the same number of days might be to us; we 
wake by day and sleep by night, and then we have our dreams. It is different 
with the tree; it is obliged to keep awake through three seasons of the year, and 
does not get any sleep till winter comes. Winter is its time for rest; its night after 
the long day of spring, summer, and autumn. On many a warm summer, the 
Ephemera, the flies that exist for only a day, had fluttered about the old oak, 
enjoyed life and felt happy and if, for a moment, one of the tiny creatures rested 
on one of his large fresh leaves, the tree would always say, “Poor little creature! 
your whole life consists only of a single day. How very short. It must be quite 
melancholy.” 

“Melancholy! what do you mean?” the little creature would always reply. 
“Everything around me is so wonderfully bright and warm, and beautiful, that it 
makes me joyous.” 

“But only for one day, and then it is all over.” 

“Over!” repeated the fly; “what is the meaning of all over? Are you all over 
too?” 

“No; I shall very likely live for thousands of your days, and my day is whole 
seasons long; indeed it is so long that you could never reckon it out.” 

“No? then I don’t understand you. You may have thousands of my days, but I 
have thousands of moments in which I can be merry and happy. Does all the 
beauty of the world cease when you die?” 

“No,” replied the tree; “it will certainly last much longer, — infinitely longer 
than I can even think of.” 

“Well, then,” said the little fly, “we have the same time to live; only we 
reckon differently.” And the little creature danced and floated in the air, 
rejoicing in her delicate wings of gauze and velvet, rejoicing in the balmy 
breezes, laden with the fragrance of clover-fields and wild roses, elder-blossoms 
and honeysuckle, from the garden hedges, wild thyme, primroses, and mint, and 
the scent of all these was so strong that the perfume almost intoxicated the little 
fly. The long and beautiful day had been so full of joy and sweet delights, that 
when the sun sank low it felt tired of all its happiness and enjoyment. Its wings 
could sustain it no longer, and gently and slowly it glided down upon the soft 


waving blades of grass, nodded its little head as well as it could nod, and slept 
peacefully and sweetly. The fly was dead. 

“Poor little Ephemera!” said the oak; “what a terribly short life!” And so, on 
every summer day the dance was repeated, the same questions asked, and the 
same answers given. The same thing was continued through many generations of 
Ephemera; all of them felt equally merry and equally happy. 

The oak remained awake through the morning of spring, the noon of summer, 
and the evening of autumn; its time of rest, its night drew nigh — winter was 
coming. Already the storms were singing, “Good-night, good-night.” Here fell a 
leaf and there fell a leaf. “We will rock you and lull you. Go to sleep, go to 
sleep. We will sing you to sleep, and shake you to sleep, and it will do your old 
twigs good; they will even crackle with pleasure. Sleep sweetly, sleep sweetly, it 
is your three-hundred-and-sixty-fifth night. Correctly speaking, you are but a 
youngster in the world. Sleep sweetly, the clouds will drop snow upon you, 
which will be quite a cover-lid, warm and sheltering to your feet. Sweet sleep to 
you, and pleasant dreams.” And there stood the oak, stripped of all its leaves, left 
to rest during the whole of a long winter, and to dream many dreams of events 
that had happened in its life, as in the dreams of men. The great tree had once 
been small; indeed, in its cradle it had been an acorn. According to human 
computation, it was now in the fourth century of its existence. It was the largest 
and best tree in the forest. Its summit towered above all the other trees, and 
could be seen far out at sea, so that it served as a landmark to the sailors. It had 
no idea how many eyes looked eagerly for it. In its topmost branches the wood- 
pigeon built her nest, and the cuckoo carried out his usual vocal performances, 
and his well-known notes echoed amid the boughs; and in autumn, when the 
leaves looked like beaten copper plates, the birds of passage would come and 
rest upon the branches before taking their flight across the sea. But now it was 
winter, the tree stood leafless, so that every one could see how crooked and bent 
were the branches that sprang forth from the trunk. Crows and rooks came by 
turns and sat on them, and talked of the hard times which were beginning, and 
how difficult it was in winter to obtain food. 

It was just about holy Christmas time that the tree dreamed a dream. The tree 
had, doubtless, a kind of feeling that the festive time had arrived, and in his 
dream fancied he heard the bells ringing from all the churches round, and yet it 
seemed to him to be a beautiful summer’s day, mild and warm. His mighty 
summits was crowned with spreading fresh green foliage; the sunbeams played 
among the leaves and branches, and the air was full of fragrance from herb and 
blossom; painted butterflies chased each other; the summer flies danced around 
him, as if the world had been created merely for them to dance and be merry in. 


All that had happened to the tree during every year of his life seemed to pass 
before him, as in a festive procession. He saw the knights of olden times and 
noble ladies ride by through the wood on their gallant steeds, with plumes 
waving in their hats, and falcons on their wrists. The hunting horn sounded, and 
the dogs barked. He saw hostile warriors, in colored dresses and glittering armor, 
with spear and halberd, pitching their tents, and anon striking them. The 
watchfires again blazed, and men sang and slept under the hospitable shelter of 
the tree. He saw lovers meet in quiet happiness near him in the moonshine, and 
carve the initials of their names in the grayish-green bark on his trunk. Once, but 
long years had intervened since then, guitars and Eolian harps had been hung on 
his boughs by merry travellers; now they seemed to hang there again, and he 
could hear their marvellous tones. The wood-pigeons cooed as if to explain the 
feelings of the tree, and the cuckoo called out to tell him how many summer 
days he had yet to live. Then it seemed as if new life was thrilling through every 
fibre of root and stem and leaf, rising even to the highest branches. The tree felt 
itself stretching and spreading out, while through the root beneath the earth ran 
the warm vigor of life. As he grew higher and still higher, with increased 
strength, his topmost boughs became broader and fuller; and in proportion to his 
growth, so was his self-satisfaction increased, and with it arose a joyous longing 
to grow higher and higher, to reach even to the warm, bright sun itself. Already 
had his topmost branches pierced the clouds, which floated beneath them like 
troops of birds of passage, or large white swans; every leaf seemed gifted with 
sight, as if it possessed eyes to see. The stars became visible in broad daylight, 
large and sparkling, like clear and gentle eyes. They recalled to the memory the 
well-known look in the eyes of a child, or in the eyes of lovers who had once 
met beneath the branches of the old oak. These were wonderful and happy 
moments for the old tree, full of peace and joy; and yet, amidst all this 
happiness, the tree felt a yearning, longing desire that all the other trees, bushes, 
herbs, and flowers beneath him, might be able also to rise higher, as he had 
done, and to see all this splendor, and experience the same happiness. The grand, 
majestic oak could not be quite happy in the midst of his enjoyment, while all 
the rest, both great and small, were not with him. And this feeling of yearning 
trembled through every branch, through every leaf, as warmly and fervently as if 
they had been the fibres of a human heart. The summit of the tree waved to and 
fro, and bent downwards as if in his silent longing he sought for something. 
Then there came to him the fragrance of thyme, followed by the more powerful 
scent of honeysuckle and violets; and he fancied he heard the note of the cuckoo. 
At length his longing was satisfied. Up through the clouds came the green 
summits of the forest trees, and beneath him, the oak saw them rising, and 


growing higher and higher. Bush and herb shot upward, and some even tore 
themselves up by the roots to rise more quickly. The birch-tree was the quickest 
of all. Like a lightning flash the slender stem shot upwards in a zigzag line, the 
branches spreading around it like green gauze and banners. Every native of the 
wood, even to the brown and feathery rushes, grew with the rest, while the birds 
ascended with the melody of song. On a blade of grass, that fluttered in the air 
like a long, green ribbon, sat a grasshopper, cleaning his wings with his legs. 
May beetles hummed, the bees murmured, the birds sang, each in his own way; 
the air was filled with the sounds of song and gladness. 

“But where is the little blue flower that grows by the water?” asked the oak, 
“and the purple bell-flower, and the daisy?” You see the oak wanted to have 
them all with him. 

“Here we are, we are here,” sounded in voice and song. 

“But the beautiful thyme of last summer, where is that? and the lilies-of-the- 
valley, which last year covered the earth with their bloom? and the wild apple- 
tree with its lovely blossoms, and all the glory of the wood, which has flourished 
year after year? even what may have but now sprouted forth could be with us 
here.” 

“We are here, we are here,” sounded voices higher in the air, as if they had 
flown there beforehand. 

“Why this is beautiful, too beautiful to be believed,” said the oak in a joyful 
tone. “I have them all here, both great and small; not one has been forgotten. Can 
such happiness be imagined?” It seemed almost impossible. 

“In heaven with the Eternal God, it can be imagined, and it is possible,” 
sounded the reply through the air. 

And the old tree, as it still grew upwards and onwards, felt that his roots were 
loosening themselves from the earth. 

“Tt is right so, it is best,” said the tree, “no fetters hold me now. I can fly up to 
the very highest point in light and glory. And all I love are with me, both small 
and great. All — all are here.” 

Such was the dream of the old oak: and while he dreamed, a mighty storm 
came rushing over land and sea, at the holy Christmas time. The sea rolled in 
great billows towards the shore. There was a cracking and crushing heard in the 
tree. The root was torn from the ground just at the moment when in his dream he 
fancied it was being loosened from the earth. He fell — his three hundred and 
sixty-five years were passed as the single day of the Ephemera. On the morning 
of Christmas-day, when the sun rose, the storm had ceased. From all the 
churches sounded the festive bells, and from every hearth, even of the smallest 
hut, rose the smoke into the blue sky, like the smoke from the festive thank- 


offerings on the Druids’ altars. The sea gradually became calm, and on board a 
great ship that had withstood the tempest during the night, all the flags were 
displayed, as a token of joy and festivity. “The tree is down! The old oak, — our 
landmark on the coast!” exclaimed the sailors. “It must have fallen in the storm 
of last night. Who can replace it? Alas! no one.” This was a funeral oration over 
the old tree; short, but well-meant. There it lay stretched on the snow-covered 
shore, and over it sounded the notes of a song from the ship — a song of 
Christmas joy, and of the redemption of the soul of man, and of eternal life 
through Christ’s atoning blood. 


“Sing aloud on the happy morn, 

All is fulfilled, for Christ is born; 
With songs of joy let us loudly sing, 
‘Hallelujahs to Christ our King.’” 


Thus sounded the old Christmas carol, and every one on board the ship felt 
his thoughts elevated, through the song and the prayer, even as the old tree had 
felt lifted up in its last, its beautiful dream on that Christmas morn. 


The A-B-C Book, 1858 


Once there was a man who had written some new rhymes for the A-B-C Book - 
two lines for each letter, just as in the old A-B-C Book. He believed the old 
rhymes were too antiquated, that something new was needed, and he thought 
well indeed of his own rhymes. 

His new A-B-C Book was still only in handwriting, and already it had been 
placed beside the old printed one in the great bookcase where there stood many 
books, both of knowledge and for amusement. But the old A-B-C Book didn’t 
want to be a neighbor to the new one, and therefore had sprung down from the 
shelf and at the same time had given the new one a push, so that it, as well as the 
old one, now lay on the floor, with all its loose leaves scattered about. 

The old A-B-C Book lay open at the first page - and that is the most 
important page, for there all the letters, large and small, are displayed. That one 
page contains on it the essence of all the books that ever were written; it contains 
the alphabet, that wonderful army of signs which rules the world; truly a 
marvelous power they have! Everything depends on the order in which they are 
commanded to stand; they have the power to give life or to kill, to gladden and 
to sadden. Separately they mean nothing, but marshaled and ranked in word 
formations, what can they not accomplish! Yes, when God put them into man’s 
thoughts, human strength became inferior to that which lay in the alphabet, and 
we yielded with a deep bow. 

There, then, they lay now, facing upward, and the Cock which was pictured at 
the big A of the alphabet gleamed with feathers of red, blue, and green. Proudly 
he puffed himself up and ruffled his plumage, for he knew how important the 
letters were and that he was the only living thing among them. 

When he found the old A-B-C Book had fallen open on the floor, he flapped 
his wings, flew out, and perched himself on a corner of the bookcase. There he 
preened himself with his beak and crowed loudly and long. Every single book in 
the case, all of which would stand day and night, as if in a trance when nobody 
was reading them, was roused by his trumpet call. Then the Cock spoke out 
loudly and clearly about the way the worthy old A-B-C Book had been insulted. 

“Everything has to be new and different nowadays,” he said. “Everything has 
to be advanced. Children are so wise that they can read before they have even 
learned the alphabet. ‘They should have something new!’ said the man who 
wrote those new verses sprawling there on the floor. I know them all by heart; he 
admires them so much that I have heard him read them aloud more than ten 


times over. No, I prefer my own, the good old rhymes with Xanthus for X, and 
with the pictures that belong to them! I’ll fight for them and crow for them! 
Every book in the case here knows them very well. Now I’ll read aloud these 
new rhymes. I’ll try to read them patiently, and I know we’|l all agree they’re 
worthless. 

A - Adam 


Had Adam obeyed, he’d not have had to leave 
The Garden where first dwelt he and Eve. 


B - Bank; Bee 
The Bank is a place where you put your money; 
The Bee is an insect that gathers honey. 


“Now that verse I find profoundly insipid!” said the Cock. “But I’ll read on. 
C - Columbus 


Columbus sailed the ocean to the distant shore, 
And then the earth became twice as big as before. 


D - Denmark 


About the kingdom of Denmark, there’s a saying which goes 
God’s hand protects it, as every Dane knows. 


“That many people will consider beautiful,” said the Cock. “But I don’t. I see 
nothing beautiful about it. But I’1l go on. 
E - Elephant 


The Elephant has a heavy step, 
Though young in heart and full of pep. 


F - Face 


The Moon above feels at its best 
When an eclipse gives its Face a rest. 


G - Goat 


It is easier to sail a boat 
Than to teach manners to a Goat! 


H - Hurrah 


Hurrah is a word we often hear; 
How often does the deed merit such cheer? 


“How will a child understand that!” said the Cock. “I suppose they’ ll put on 
the title page, ‘A-B-C Book for Big People and Little People’; but the big people 
have something else to do besides read the rhymes in A-B-C Books, and the 
little people won’t be able to understand them. There is a limit to everything. But 
to continue: 

J - Job 


We have a Job to do on earth 
Till earth becomes our final berth. 


“Now, that’s crude!” said the Cock. 
K - Kitten 


When Kittens grow up we call them cats 
And hope they’ll catch our mice and rats. 


L - Lion 


The savage Lion has much more sense 
Than the arty critic’s stinging offense! 


“How are you going to explain that one to children?” said the Cock. 
M - Morning Sun 


The golden Morning sun arose, 
But not because of the cock’s crows. 


“Now he’s getting personal!” said the Cock. “But then I’m in excellent 
company. I’m in company with the sun. Let’s go on. 
N - Negro 


Black is a Negro, black as Night, 
And we cannot wash him white! 


O - Olive Leaf 


The best of leaves - you know its name? 
The dove’s Olive leaf - of Bible fame. 


P - Peace 


That Peace may ever reign, far and near, 
Is indeed a hope we all hold dear. 


Q - Queen; Quack 


A Queen is a lady of royal position. 
A Quack is a fake and not a physician. 


R - Round 


One may be Round and well extended, 
But that doesn’t mean one is well descended! 


S - Swine 


Be not a braggart; be honest and true, 
Though many Swine in the forest belong to you! 


“Will you permit me to crow!” said the Cock. “It tries your strength, reading 
so much; I must catch my breath.” And then he crowed, shrill as a trumpet of 
brass, and it was a great pleasure to listen to - for the Cock. “I’ll go on. 

T - Teakettle; Tea Urn 


The Teakettle in the kitchen will always belong, 
And yet to the Tea urn it gives its song. 


U - Universe 


Our Universe will always be, 
Through ages to eternity. 


“Now that is meant to be deep!” said the Cock. “It’s so deep I can’t get to the 
bottom of it! 
W - Washerwoman 


A Washerwoman will wash and scrub 
Until there’s nothing left but the tub! 


“Now, it’s certainly impossible that he can have found anything new for X. 
X - Xantippe 


In the sea of marriage are rocks of strife, 
As Socrates found with Xantippe, his wife. 


“He would have to take Xantippe! Xanthus is much better. 
Y - Ygdrasil 


Under Ygdrasil tree the gods sat every day; 
But the tree is dead and the gods have gone away. 


“Now we are almost through,” said the Cock. “That’s a relief. I’ll continue 
on. 
Z - Zephyr 


Zephyr, in Danish, is a west wind so cold 
It penetrates fur and skin, we’re told. 


“That’s that. But that’s not the end of it. Now it will be printed and then it 
will be read. It will be offered in place of the noble old rhymes in my book. 
What says this assembly - learned and not so learned, single volumes and 
collected works? What says the alphabet? I have spoken; now let the others act.” 

The books stood still, and the bookcase stood still; but the Cock flew back to 
his place at the capital A in the old A-B-C Book and looked proudly around. “I 
have spoken well, and I have crowed well. The new A-B-C Book can’t do 
anything like that. It will certainly die; in fact, it’s dead already, for it has no 
Cock!” 


The Marsh King’s Daughter, 1858 


The storks relate to their little ones a great many stories, and they are all about 
moors and reed banks, and suited to their age and capacity. The youngest of 
them are quite satisfied with “kribble, krabble,” or such nonsense, and think it 
very grand; but the elder ones want something with a deeper meaning, or at least 
something about their own family. 

We are only acquainted with one of the two longest and oldest stories which 
the storks relate — it is about Moses, who was exposed by his mother on the 
banks of the Nile, and was found by the king’s daughter, who gave him a good 
education, and he afterwards became a great man; but where he was buried is 
still unknown. 

Every one knows this story, but not the second; very likely because it is quite 
an inland story. It has been repeated from mouth to mouth, from one stork- 
mamma to another, for thousands of years; and each has told it better than the 
last; and now we mean to tell it better than all. 

The first stork pair who related it lived at the time it happened, and had their 
summer residence on the rafters of the Viking’s house, which stood near the wild 
moorlands of Wendsyssell; that is, to speak more correctly, the great moorheath, 
high up in the north of Jutland, by the Skjagen peak. This wilderness is still an 
immense wild heath of marshy ground, about which we can read in the “Official 
Directory.” It is said that in olden times the place was a lake, the ground of 
which had heaved up from beneath, and now the moorland extends for miles in 
every direction, and is surrounded by damp meadows, trembling, undulating 
swamps, and marshy ground covered with turf, on which grow bilberry bushes 
and stunted trees. Mists are almost always hovering over this region, which, 
seventy years ago, was overrun with wolves. It may well be called the Wild 
Moor; and one can easily imagine, with such a wild expanse of marsh and lake, 
how lonely and dreary it must have been a thousand years ago. Many things may 
be noticed now that existed then. The reeds grow to the same height, and bear 
the same kind of long, purple-brown leaves, with their feathery tips. There still 
stands the birch, with its white bark and its delicate, loosely hanging leaves; and 
with regard to the living beings who frequented this spot, the fly still wears a 
gauzy dress of the same cut, and the favorite colors of the stork are white, with 
black and red for stockings. The people, certainly, in those days, wore very 
different dresses to those they now wear, but if any of them, be he huntsman or 
squire, master or servant, ventured on the wavering, undulating, marshy ground 


of the moor, they met with the same fate a thousand years ago as they would 
now. The wanderer sank, and went down to the Marsh King, as he is named, 
who rules in the great moorland empire beneath. They also called him “Gunkel 
King,” but we like the name of “Marsh King” better, and we will give him that 
name as the storks do. Very little is known of the Marsh King’s rule, but that, 
perhaps, is a good thing. 

In the neighborhood of the moorlands, and not far from the great arm of the 
North Sea and the Cattegat which is called the Lumfjorden, lay the castle of the 
Viking, with its water-tight stone cellars, its tower, and its three projecting 
storeys. On the ridge of the roof the stork had built his nest, and there the stork- 
mamma sat on her eggs and felt sure her hatching would come to something. 

One evening, stork-papa stayed out rather late, and when he came home he 
seemed quite busy, bustling, and important. “I have something very dreadful to 
tell you,” said he to the stork-mamma. 

“Keep it to yourself then,” she replied. “Remember that I am hatching eggs; it 
may agitate me, and will affect them.” 

“You must know it at once,” said he. “The daughter of our host in Egypt has 
arrived here. She has ventured to take this journey, and now she is lost.” 

“She who sprung from the race of the fairies, is it?” cried the mother stork. 
“Oh, tell me all about it; you know I cannot bear to be kept waiting at a time 
when I am hatching eggs.” 

“Well, you see, mother,” he replied, “she believed what the doctors said, and 
what I have heard you state also, that the moor-flowers which grow about here 
would heal her sick father; and she has flown to the north in swan’s plumage, in 
company with some other swan-princesses, who come to these parts every year 
to renew their youth. She came, and where is she now!” 

“You enter into particulars too much,” said the mamma stork, “and the eggs 
may take cold; I cannot bear such suspense as this.” 

“Well,” said he, “I have kept watch; and this evening I went among the rushes 
where I thought the marshy ground would bear me, and while I was there three 
swans came. Something in their manner of flying seemed to say to me, ‘Look 
carefully now; there is one not all swan, only swan’s feathers.’ You know, 
mother, you have the same intuitive feeling that I have; you know whether a 
thing is right or not immediately.” 

“Yes, of course,” said she; “but tell me about the princess; I am tired of 
hearing about the swan’s feathers.” 

“Well, you know that in the middle of the moor there is something like a 
lake,” said the stork-papa. “You can see the edge of it if you raise yourself a 
little. Just there, by the reeds and the green banks, lay the trunk of an elder-tree; 


upon this the three swans stood flapping their wings, and looking about them; 
one of them threw off her plumage, and I immediately recognized her as one of 
the princesses of our home in Egypt. There she sat, without any covering but her 
long, black hair. I heard her tell the two others to take great care of the swan’s 
plumage, while she dipped down into the water to pluck the flowers which she 
fancied she saw there. The others nodded, and picked up the feather dress, and 
took possession of it. I wonder what will become of it? thought I, and she most 
likely asked herself the same question. If so, she received an answer, a very 
practical one; for the two swans rose up and flew away with her swan’s 
plumage. ‘Dive down now!’ they cried; ‘thou shalt never more fly in the swan’s 
plumage, thou shalt never again see Egypt; here, on the moor, thou wilt remain.’ 
So saying, they tore the swan’s plumage into a thousand pieces, the feathers 
drifted about like a snow-shower, and then the two deceitful princesses flew 
away.” 

“Why, that is terrible,” said the stork-mamma; “I feel as if I could hardly bear 
to hear any more, but you must tell me what happened next.” 

“The princess wept and lamented aloud; her tears moistened the elder stump, 
which was really not an elder stump but the Marsh King himself, he who in 
marshy ground lives and rules. I saw myself how the stump of the tree turned 
round, and was a tree no more, while long, clammy branches like arms, were 
extended from it. Then the poor child was terribly frightened, and started up to 
run away. She hastened to cross the green, slimy ground; but it will not bear any 
weight, much less hers. She quickly sank, and the elder stump dived 
immediately after her; in fact, it was he who drew her down. Great black bubbles 
rose up out of the moor-slime, and with these every trace of the two vanished. 
And now the princess is buried in the wild marsh, she will never now carry 
flowers to Egypt to cure her father. It would have broken your heart, mother, had 
you seen it.” 

“You ought not to have told me,” said she, “at such a time as this; the eggs 
might suffer. But I think the princess will soon find help; some one will rise up 
to help her. Ah! if it had been you or I, or one of our people, it would have been 
all over with us.” 

“T mean to go every day,” said he, “to see if anything comes to pass;” and so 
he did. 

A long time went by, but at last he saw a green stalk shooting up out of the 
deep, marshy ground. As it reached the surface of the marsh, a leaf spread out, 
and unfolded itself broader and broader, and close to it came forth a bud. 

One morning, when the stork-papa was flying over the stem, he saw that the 
power of the sun’s rays had caused the bud to open, and in the cup of the flower 


lay a charming child — a little maiden, looking as if she had just come out of a 
bath. The little one was so like the Egyptian princess, that the stork, at the first 
moment, thought it must be the princess herself, but after a little reflection he 
decided that it was much more likely to be the daughter of the princess and the 
Marsh King; and this explained also her being placed in the cup of a water-lily. 
“But she cannot be left to lie here,” thought the stork, “and in my nest there are 
already so many. But stay, I have thought of something: the wife of the Viking 
has no children, and how often she has wished for a little one. People always say 
the stork brings the little ones; I will do so in earnest this time. I shall fly with 
the child to the Viking’s wife; what rejoicing there will be!” 

And then the stork lifted the little girl out of the flower-cup, flew to the castle, 
picked a hole with his beak in the bladder-covered window, and laid the 
beautiful child in the bosom of the Viking’s wife. Then he flew back quickly to 
the stork-mamma and told her what he had seen and done; and the little storks 
listened to it all, for they were then quite old enough to do so. “So you see,” he 
continued, “that the princess is not dead, for she must have sent her little one up 
here; and now I have found a home for her.” 

“Ah, I said it would be so from the first,” replied the stork-mamma; “but now 
think a little of your own family. Our travelling time draws near, and I 
sometimes feel a little irritation already under the wings. The cuckoos and the 
nightingale are already gone, and I heard the quails say they should go too as 
soon as the wind was favorable. Our youngsters will go through all the 
manoeuvres at the review very well, or I am much mistaken in them.” 

The Viking’s wife was above measure delighted when she awoke the next 
morning and found the beautiful little child lying in her bosom. She kissed it and 
caressed it; but it cried terribly, and struck out with its arms and legs, and did not 
seem to be pleased at all. At last it cried itself to sleep; and as it lay there so still 
and quiet, it was a most beautiful sight to see. The Viking’s wife was so 
delighted, that body and soul were full of joy. Her heart felt so light within her, 
that it seemed as if her husband and his soldiers, who were absent, must come 
home as suddenly and unexpectedly as the little child had done. She and her 
whole household therefore busied themselves in preparing everything for the 
reception of her lord. The long, colored tapestry, on which she and her maidens 
had worked pictures of their idols, Odin, Thor, and Friga, was hung up. The 
slaves polished the old shields that served as ornaments; cushions were placed 
on the seats, and dry wood laid on the fireplaces in the centre of the hall, so that 
the flames might be fanned up at a moment’s notice. The Viking’s wife herself 
assisted in the work, so that at night she felt very tired, and quickly fell into a 
sound sleep. When she awoke, just before morning, she was terribly alarmed to 


find that the infant had vanished. She sprang from her couch, lighted a pine-chip, 
and searched all round the room, when, at last, in that part of the bed where her 
feet had been, lay, not the child, but a great, ugly frog. She was quite disgusted 
at this sight, and seized a heavy stick to kill the frog; but the creature looked at 
her with such strange, mournful eyes, that she was unable to strike the blow. 
Once more she searched round the room; then she started at hearing the frog 
utter a low, painful croak. She sprang from the couch and opened the window 
hastily; at the same moment the sun rose, and threw its beams through the 
window, till it rested on the couch where the great frog lay. Suddenly it appeared 
as if the frog’s broad mouth contracted, and became small and red. The limbs 
moved and stretched out and extended themselves till they took a beautiful 
shape; and behold there was the pretty child lying before her, and the ugly frog 
was gone. “How is this?” she cried, “have I had a wicked dream? Is it not my 
own lovely cherub that lies there.” Then she kissed it and fondled it; but the 
child struggled and fought, and bit as if she had been a little wild cat. 

The Viking did not return on that day, nor the next; he was, however, on the 
way home; but the wind, so favorable to the storks, was against him; for it blew 
towards the south. A wind in favor of one is often against another. 

After two or three days had passed, it became clear to the Viking’s wife how 
matters stood with the child; it was under the influence of a powerful sorcerer. 
By day it was charming in appearance as an angel of light, but with a temper 
wicked and wild; while at night, in the form of an ugly frog, it was quiet and 
mournful, with eyes full of sorrow. Here were two natures, changing inwardly 
and outwardly with the absence and return of sunlight. And so it happened that 
by day the child, with the actual form of its mother, possessed the fierce 
disposition of its father; at night, on the contrary, its outward appearance plainly 
showed its descent on the father’s side, while inwardly it had the heart and mind 
of its mother. Who would be able to loosen this wicked charm which the 
sorcerer had worked upon it? The wife of the Viking lived in constant pain and 
sorrow about it. Her heart clung to the little creature, but she could not explain to 
her husband the circumstances in which it was placed. He was expected to return 
shortly; and were she to tell him, he would very likely, as was the custom at that 
time, expose the poor child in the public highway, and let any one take it away 
who would. The good wife of the Viking could not let that happen, and she 
therefore resolved that the Viking should never see the child excepting by 
daylight. 

One morning there sounded a rushing of storks’ wings over the roof. More 
than a hundred pair of storks had rested there during the night, to recover 


themselves after their excursion; and now they soared aloft, and prepared for the 
journey southward. 

“All the husbands are here, and ready!” they cried; “wives and children also!” 

“How light we are!” screamed the young storks in chorus. “Something 
pleasant seems creeping over us, even down to our toes, as if we were full of live 
frogs. Ah, how delightful it is to travel into foreign lands!” 

“Hold yourselves properly in the line with us,” cried papa and mamma. “Do 
not use your beaks so much; it tries the lungs.” And then the storks flew away. 

About the same time sounded the clang of the warriors’ trumpets across the 
heath. The Viking had landed with his men. They were returning home, richly 
laden with spoil from the Gallic coast, where the people, as did also the 
inhabitants of Britain, often cried in alarm, “Deliver us from the wild northmen.” 

Life and noisy pleasure came with them into the castle of the Viking on the 
moorland. A great cask of mead was drawn into the hall, piles of wood blazed, 
cattle were slain and served up, that they might feast in reality, The priest who 
offered the sacrifice sprinkled the devoted parishioners with the warm blood; the 
fire crackled, and the smoke rolled along beneath the roof; the soot fell upon 
them from the beams; but they were used to all these things. Guests were invited, 
and received handsome presents. All wrongs and unfaithfulness were forgotten. 
They drank deeply, and threw in each other’s faces the bones that were left, 
which was looked upon as a sign of good feeling amongst them. A bard, who 
was a kind of musician as well as warrior, and who had been with the Viking in 
his expedition, and knew what to sing about, gave them one of his best songs, in 
which they heard all their warlike deeds praised, and every wonderful action 
brought forward with honor. Every verse ended with this refrain, — 


“Gold and possessions will flee away, 
Friends and foes must die one day; 
Every man on earth must die, 

But a famous name will never die.” 


And with that they beat upon their shields, and hammered upon the table with 
knives and bones, in a most outrageous manner. 

The Viking’s wife sat upon a raised cross seat in the open hall. She wore a 
silk dress, golden bracelets, and large amber beads. She was in costly attire, and 
the bard named her in his song, and spoke of the rich treasure of gold which she 
had brought to her husband. Her husband had already seen the wonderfully 
beautiful child in the daytime, and was delighted with her beauty; even her wild 
ways pleased him. He said the little maiden would grow up to be a heroine, with 


the strong will and determination of a man. She would never wink her eyes, even 
if, in joke, an expert hand should attempt to cut off her eye-brows with a sharp 
sword. 

The full cask of mead soon became empty, and a fresh one was brought in; 
for these were people who liked plenty to eat and drink. The old proverb, which 
every one knows, says that “the cattle know when to leave their pasture, but a 
foolish man knows not the measure of his own appetite.” Yes, they all knew this; 
but men may know what is right, and yet often do wrong. They also knew “that 
even the welcome guest becomes wearisome when he sits too long in the house.” 
But there they remained; for pork and mead are good things. And so at the 
Viking’s house they stayed, and enjoyed themselves; and at night the bondmen 
slept in the ashes, and dipped their fingers in the fat, and licked them. Oh, it was 
a delightful time! 

Once more in the same year the Viking went forth, though the storms of 
autumn had already commenced to roar. He went with his warriors to the coast 
of Britain; he said that it was but an excursion of pleasure across the water, so 
his wife remained at home with the little girl. After a while, it is quite certain the 
foster-mother began to love the poor frog, with its gentle eyes and its deep sighs, 
even better than the little beauty who bit and fought with all around her. 

The heavy, damp mists of autumn, which destroy the leaves of the wood, had 
already fallen upon forest and heath. Feathers of plucked birds, as they call the 
snow, flew about in thick showers, and winter was coming. The sparrows took 
possession of the stork’s nest, and conversed about the absent owners in their 
own fashion; and they, the stork pair and all their young ones, where were they 
staying now? The storks might have been found in the land of Egypt, where the 
sun’s rays shone forth bright and warm, as it does here at midsummer. 
Tamarinds and acacias were in full bloom all over the country, the crescent of 
Mahomet glittered brightly from the cupolas of the mosques, and on the slender 
pinnacles sat many of the storks, resting after their long journey. Swarms of 
them took divided possession of the nests — nests which lay close to each other 
between the venerable columns, and crowded the arches of temples in forgotten 
cities. The date and the palm lifted themselves as a screen or as a sun-shade over 
them. The gray pyramids looked like broken shadows in the clear air and the far- 
off desert, where the ostrich wheels his rapid flight, and the lion, with his subtle 
eyes, gazes at the marble sphinx which lies half buried in sand. The waters of the 
Nile had retreated, and the whole bed of the river was covered with frogs, which 
was a most acceptable prospect for the stork families. The young storks thought 
their eyes deceived them, everything around appeared so beautiful. 


“Tt is always like this here, and this is how we live in our warm country,” said 
the stork-mamma; and the thought made the young ones almost beside 
themselves with pleasure. 

“Is there anything more to see?” they asked; “are we going farther into the 
country?” 

“There is nothing further for us to see,” answered the stork-mamma. “Beyond 
this delightful region there are immense forests, where the branches of the trees 
entwine round each other, while prickly, creeping plants cover the paths, and 
only an elephant could force a passage for himself with his great feet. The 
snakes are too large, and the lizards too lively for us to catch. Then there is the 
desert; if you went there, your eyes would soon be full of sand with the lightest 
breeze, and if it should blow great guns, you would most likely find yourself in a 
sand-drift. Here is the best place for you, where there are frogs and locusts; here 
I shall remain, and so must you.” And so they stayed. 

The parents sat in the nest on the slender minaret, and rested, yet still were 
busily employed in cleaning and smoothing their feathers, and in sharpening 
their beaks against their red stockings; then they would stretch out their necks, 
salute each other, and gravely raise their heads with the high-polished forehead, 
and soft, smooth feathers, while their brown eyes shone with intelligence. The 
female young ones strutted about amid the moist rushes, glancing at the other 
young storks and making acquaintances, and swallowing a frog at every third 
step, or tossing a little snake about with their beaks, in a way they considered 
very becoming, and besides it tasted very good. The young male storks soon 
began to quarrel; they struck at each other with their wings, and pecked with 
their beaks till the blood came. And in this manner many of the young ladies and 
gentlemen were betrothed to each other: it was, of course, what they wanted, and 
indeed what they lived for. Then they returned to a nest, and there the quarrelling 
began afresh; for in hot countries people are almost all violent and passionate. 
But for all that it was pleasant, especially for the old people, who watched them 
with great joy: all that their young ones did suited them. Every day here there 
was sunshine, plenty to eat, and nothing to think of but pleasure. But in the rich 
castle of their Egyptian host, as they called him, pleasure was not to be found. 
The rich and mighty lord of the castle lay on his couch, in the midst of the great 
hall, with its many colored walls looking like the centre of a great tulip; but he 
was stiff and powerless in all his limbs, and lay stretched out like a mummy. His 
family and servants stood round him; he was not dead, although he could 
scarcely be said to live. The healing moor-flower from the north, which was to 
have been found and brought to him by her who loved him so well, had not 
arrived. His young and beautiful daughter who, in swan’s plumage, had flown 


over land and seas to the distant north, had never returned. She is dead, so the 
two swan-maidens had said when they came home; and they made up quite a 
story about her, and this is what they told, — 

“We three flew away together through the air,” said they: “a hunter caught 
sight of us, and shot at us with an arrow. The arrow struck our young friend and 
sister, and slowly singing her farewell song she sank down, a dying swan, into 
the forest lake. On the shores of the lake, under a spreading birch-tree, we laid 
her in the cold earth. We had our revenge; we bound fire under the wings of a 
swallow, who had a nest on the thatched roof of the huntsman. The house took 
fire, and burst into flames; the hunter was burnt with the house, and the light was 
reflected over the sea as far as the spreading birch, beneath which we laid her 
sleeping dust. She will never return to the land of Egypt.” And then they both 
wept. And stork-papa, who heard the story, snapped with his beak so that it 
might be heard a long way off. 

“Deceit and lies!” cried he; “I should like to run my beak deep into their 
chests.” 

“And perhaps break it off,” said the mamma stork, “then what a sight you 
would be. Think first of yourself, and then of your family; all others are nothing 
to us.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the stork-papa; “but to-morrow I can easily place myself 
on the edge of the open cupola, when the learned and wise men assemble to 
consult on the state of the sick man; perhaps they may come a little nearer to the 
truth.” And the learned and wise men assembled together, and talked a great deal 
on every point; but the stork could make no sense out of anything they said; 
neither were there any good results from their consultations, either for the sick 
man, or for his daughter in the marshy heath. When we listen to what people say 
in this world, we shall hear a great deal; but it is an advantage to know what has 
been said and done before, when we listen to a conversation. The stork did, and 
we know at least as much as he, the stork. 

“Love is a life-giver. The highest love produces the highest life. Only through 
love can the sick man be cured.” This had been said by many, and even the 
learned men acknowledged that it was a wise saying. 

“What a beautiful thought!” exclaimed the papa stork immediately. 

“T don’t quite understand it,” said the mamma stork, when her husband 
repeated it; “however, it is not my fault, but the fault of the thought; whatever it 
may be, I have something else to think of.” 

Now the learned men had spoken also of love between this one and that one; 
of the difference of the love which we have for our neighbor, to the love that 
exists between parents and children; of the love of the plant for the light, and 


how the germ springs forth when the sunbeam kisses the ground. All these things 
were so elaborately and learnedly explained, that it was impossible for stork- 
papa to follow it, much less to talk about it. His thoughts on the subject quite 
weighed him down; he stood the whole of the following day on one leg, with 
half-shut eyes, thinking deeply. So much learning was quite a heavy weight for 
him to carry. One thing, however, the papa stork could understand. Every one, 
high and low, had from their inmost hearts expressed their opinion that it was a 
great misfortune for so many thousands of people — the whole country indeed 
— to have this man so sick, with no hopes of his recovery. And what joy and 
blessing it would spread around if he could by any means be cured! But where 
bloomed the flower that could bring him health? They had searched for it 
everywhere; in learned writings, in the shining stars, in the weather and wind. 
Inquiries had been made in every by-way that could be thought of, until at last 
the wise and learned men has asserted, as we have been already told, that “love, 
the life-giver, could alone give new life to a father;” and in saying this, they had 
overdone it, and said more than they understood themselves. They repeated it, 
and wrote it down as a recipe, “Love is a life-giver.” But how could such a 
recipe be prepared — that was a difficulty they could not overcome. At last it 
was decided that help could only come from the princess herself, whose whole 
soul was wrapped up in her father, especially as a plan had been adopted by her 
to enable her to obtain a remedy. 

More than a year had passed since the princess had set out at night, when the 
light of the young moon was soon lost beneath the horizon. She had gone to the 
marble sphinx in the desert, shaking the sand from her sandals, and then passed 
through the long passage, which leads to the centre of one of the great pyramids, 
where the mighty kings of antiquity, surrounded with pomp and splendor, lie 
veiled in the form of mummies. She had been told by the wise men, that if she 
laid her head on the breast of one of them, from the head she would learn where 
to find life and recovery for her father. She had performed all this, and in a 
dream had learnt that she must bring home to her father the lotus flower, which 
grows in the deep sea, near the moors and heath in the Danish land. The very 
place and situation had been pointed out to her, and she was told that the flower 
would restore her father to health and strength. And, therefore, she had gone 
forth from the land of Egypt, flying over to the open marsh and the wild moor in 
the plumage of a swan. 

The papa and mamma storks knew all this, and we also know it now. We 
know, too, that the Marsh King has drawn her down to himself, and that to the 
loved ones at home she is forever dead. One of the wisest of them said, as the 
stork-mamma also said, “That in some way she would, after all, manage to 


succeed;” and so at last they comforted themselves with this hope, and would 
wait patiently; in fact, they could do nothing better. 

“T should like to get away the swan’s feathers from those two treacherous 
princesses,” said the papa stork; “then, at least, they would not be able to fly 
over again to the wild moor, and do more wickedness. I can hide the two suits of 
feathers over yonder, till we find some use for them.” 

“But where will you put them?” asked the mamma stork. 

“In our nest on the moor. I and the young ones will carry them by turns 
during our flight across; and as we return, should they prove too heavy for us, 
we Shall be sure to find plenty of places on the way in which we can conceal 
them till our next journey. Certainly one suit of swan’s feathers would be enough 
for the princess, but two are always better. In those northern countries no one 
can have too many travelling wrappers.” 

“No one will thank you for it,” said stork-mamma; “but you are master; and, 
excepting at breeding time, I have nothing to say.” 

In the Viking’s castle on the wild moor, to which the storks directed their 
flight in the following spring, the little maiden still remained. They had named 
her Helga, which was rather too soft a name for a child with a temper like hers, 
although her form was still beautiful. Every month this temper showed itself in 
sharper outlines; and in the course of years, while the storks still made the same 
journeys in autumn to the hill, and in spring to the moors, the child grew to be 
almost a woman, and before any one seemed aware of it, she was a wonderfully 
beautiful maiden of sixteen. The casket was splendid, but the contents were 
worthless. She was, indeed, wild and savage even in those hard, uncultivated 
times. It was a pleasure to her to splash about with her white hands in the warm 
blood of the horse which had been slain for sacrifice. In one of her wild moods 
she bit off the head of the black cock, which the priest was about to slay for the 
sacrifice. To her foster-father she said one day, “If thine enemy were to pull 
down thine house about thy ears, and thou shouldest be sleeping in unconscious 
security, I would not wake thee; even if I had the power I would never do it, for 
my ears still tingle with the blow that thou gavest me years ago. I have never 
forgotten it.” But the Viking treated her words as a joke; he was, like every one 
else, bewitched with her beauty, and knew nothing of the change in the form and 
temper of Helga at night. Without a saddle, she would sit on a horse as if she 
were a part of it, while it rushed along at full speed; nor would she spring from 
its back, even when it quarrelled with other horses and bit them. She would often 
leap from the high shore into the sea with all her clothes on, and swim to meet 
the Viking, when his boat was steering home towards the shore. She once cut off 


a long lock of her beautiful hair, and twisted it into a string for her bow. “If a 
thing is to be done well,” said she, “I must do it myself.” 

The Viking’s wife was, for the time in which she lived, a woman of strong 
character and will; but, compared to her daughter, she was a gentle, timid 
woman, and she knew that a wicked sorcerer had the terrible child in his power. 
It was sometimes as if Helga acted from sheer wickedness; for often when her 
mother stood on the threshold of the door, or stepped into the yard, she would 
seat herself on the brink of the well, wave her arms and legs in the air, and 
suddenly fall right in. Here she was able, from her frog nature, to dip and dive 
about in the water of the deep well, until at last she would climb forth like a cat, 
and come back into the hall dripping with water, so that the green leaves that 
were strewed on the floor were whirled round, and carried away by the streams 
that flowed from her. 

But there was one time of the day which placed a check upon Helga. It was 
the evening twilight; when this hour arrived she became quiet and thoughtful, 
and allowed herself to be advised and led; then also a secret feeling seemed to 
draw her towards her mother. And as usual, when the sun set, and the 
transformation took place, both in body and mind, inwards and outwards, she 
would remain quiet and mournful, with her form shrunk together in the shape of 
a frog. Her body was much larger than those animals ever are, and on this 
account it was much more hideous in appearance; for she looked like a wretched 
dwarf, with a frog’s head, and webbed fingers. Her eyes had a most piteous 
expression; she was without a voice, excepting a hollow, croaking sound, like 
the smothered sobs of a dreaming child. 

Then the Viking’s wife took her on her lap, and forgot the ugly form, as she 
looked into the mournful eyes, and often said, “I could wish that thou wouldst 
always remain my dumb frog child, for thou art too terrible when thou art 
clothed in a form of beauty.” And the Viking woman wrote Runic characters 
against sorcery and spells of sickness, and threw them over the wretched child; 
but they did no good. 

“One can scarcely believe that she was ever small enough to lie in the cup of 
the water-lily,” said the papa stork; “and now she is grown up, and the image of 
her Egyptian mother, especially about the eyes. Ah, we shall never see her again; 
perhaps she has not discovered how to help herself, as you and the wise men said 
she would. Year after year have I flown across and across the moor, but there 
was no sign of her being still alive. Yes, and I may as well tell you that you that 
each year, when I arrived a few days before you to repair the nest, and put 
everything in its place, I have spent a whole night flying here and there over the 
marshy lake, as if I had been an owl or a bat, but all to no purpose. The two suit 


of swan’s plumage, which I and the young ones dragged over here from the land 
of the Nile, are of no use; trouble enough it was to us to bring them here in three 
journeys, and now they are lying at the bottom of the nest; and if a fire should 
happen to break out, and the wooden house be burnt down, they would be 
destroyed.” 

“And our good nest would be destroyed, too,” said the mamma stork; “but 
you think less of that than of your plumage stuff and your moor-princess. Go and 
stay with her in the marsh if you like. You are a bad father to your own children, 
as I have told you already, when I hatched my first brood. I only hope neither we 
nor our children may have an arrow sent through our wings, owing to that wild 
girl. Helga does not know in the least what she is about. We have lived in this 
house longer than she has, she should think of that, and we have never forgotten 
our duty. We have paid every year our toll of a feather, an egg, and a young one, 
as it is only right we should do. You don’t suppose I can wander about the court- 
yard, or go everywhere as I used to do in old times. I can do it in Egypt, where I 
can be a companion of the people, without forgetting myself. But here I cannot 
go and peep into the pots and kettles as I do there. No, I can only sit up here and 
feel angry with that girl, the littke wretch; and I am angry with you, too; you 
should have left her lying in the water lily, then no one would have known 
anything about her.” 

“You are far better than your conversation,” said the papa stork; “I know you 
better than you know yourself.” And with that he gave a hop, and flapped his 
wings twice, proudly; then he stretched his neck and flew, or rather soared away, 
without moving his outspread wings. He went on for some distance, and then he 
gave a great flap with his wings and flew on his course at a rapid rate, his head 
and neck bending proudly before him, while the sun’s rays fell on his glossy 
plumage. 

“He is the handsomest of them all,” said the mamma stork, as she watched 
him; “but I won’t tell him so.” 

Early in the autumn, the Viking again returned home laden with spoil, and 
bringing prisoners with him. Among them was a young Christian priest, one of 
those who contemned the gods of the north. Often lately there had been, both in 
hall and chamber, a talk of the new faith which was spreading far and wide in 
the south, and which, through the means of the holy Ansgarius, had already 
reached as far as Hedeby on the Schlei. Even Helga had heard of this belief in 
the teachings of One who was named Christ, and who for the love of mankind, 
and for their redemption, had given up His life. But to her all this had, as it were, 
gone in one ear and out the other. It seemed that she only understood the 
meaning of the word “love,” when in the form of a miserable frog she crouched 


together in the corner of the sleeping chamber; but the Viking’s wife had 
listened to the wonderful story, and had felt herself strangely moved by it. 

On their return, after this voyage, the men spoke of the beautiful temples built 
of polished stone, which had been raised for the public worship of this holy love. 
Some vessels, curiously formed of massive gold, had been brought home among 
the booty. There was a peculiar fragrance about them all, for they were incense 
vessels, which had been swung before the altars in the temples by the Christian 
priests. In the deep stony cellars of the castle, the young Christian priest was 
immured, and his hands and feet tied together with strips of bark. The Viking’s 
wife considered him as beautiful as Baldur, and his distress raised her pity; but 
Helga said he ought to have ropes fastened to his heels, and be tied to the tails of 
wild animals. 

“T would let the dogs loose after him” she said; “over the moor and across the 
heath. Hurrah! that would be a spectacle for the gods, and better still to follow in 
its course.” 

But the Viking would not allow him to die such a death as that, especially as 
he was the disowned and despiser of the high gods. In a few days, he had 
decided to have him offered as a sacrifice on the blood-stone in the grove. For 
the first time, a man was to be sacrificed here. Helga begged to be allowed to 
sprinkle the assembled people with the blood of the priest. She sharpened her 
glittering knife; and when one of the great, savage dogs, who were running about 
the Viking’s castle in great numbers, sprang towards her, she thrust the knife 
into his side, merely, as she said, to prove its sharpness. 

The Viking’s wife looked at the wild, badly disposed girl, with great sorrow; 
and when night came on, and her daughter’s beautiful form and disposition were 
changed, she spoke in eloquent words to Helga of the sorrow and deep grief that 
was in her heart. The ugly frog, in its monstrous shape, stood before her, and 
raised its brown mournful eyes to her face, listening to her words, and seeming 
to understand them with the intelligence of a human being. 

“Never once to my lord and husband has a word passed my lips of what I 
have to suffer through you; my heart is full of grief about you,” said the Viking’s 
wife. “The love of a mother is greater and more powerful than I ever imagined. 
But love never entered thy heart; it is cold and clammy, like the plants on the 
moor.” 

Then the miserable form trembled; it was as if these words had touched an 
invisible bond between body and soul, for great tears stood in the eyes. 

“A bitter time will come for thee at last,” continued the Viking’s wife; “and it 
will be terrible for me too. It had been better for thee if thou hadst been left on 
the high-road, with the cold night wind to lull thee to sleep.” And the Viking’s 


wife shed bitter tears, and went away in anger and sorrow, passing under the 
partition of furs, which hung loose over the beam and divided the hall. 

The shrivelled frog still sat in the corner alone. Deep silence reigned around. 
At intervals, a half-stifled sigh was heard from its inmost soul; it was the soul of 
Helga. It seemed in pain, as if a new life were arising in her heart. Then she took 
a step forward and listened; then stepped again forward, and seized with her 
clumsy hands the heavy bar which was laid across the door. Gently, and with 
much trouble, she pushed back the bar, as silently lifted the latch, and then took 
up the glimmering lamp which stood in the ante-chamber of the hall. It seemed 
as if a stronger will than her own gave her strength. She removed the iron bolt 
from the closed cellar-door, and slipped in to the prisoner. He was slumbering. 
She touched him with her cold, moist hand, and as he awoke and caught sight of 
the hideous form, he shuddered as if he beheld a wicked apparition. She drew 
her knife, cut through the bonds which confined his hands and feet, and 
beckoned to him to follow her. He uttered some holy names and made the sign 
of the cross, while the form remained motionless by his side. 

“Who art thou?” he asked, “whose outward appearance is that of an animal, 
while thou willingly performest acts of mercy?” 

The frog-figure beckoned to him to follow her, and led him through a long 
gallery concealed by hanging drapery to the stables, and then pointed to a horse. 
He mounted upon it, and she sprang up also before him, and held tightly by the 
animal’s mane. The prisoner understood her, and they rode on at a rapid trot, by 
a road which he would never have found by himself, across the open heath. He 
forgot her ugly form, and only thought how the mercy and loving-kindness of 
the Almighty was acting through this hideous apparition. As he offered pious 
prayers and sang holy songs of praise, she trembled. Was it the effect of prayer 
and praise that caused this? or, was she shuddering in the cold morning air at the 
thought of approaching twilight? What were her feelings? She raised herself up, 
and wanted to stop the horse and spring off, but the Christian priest held her 
back with all his might, and then sang a pious song, as if this could loosen the 
wicked charm that had changed her into the semblance of a frog. 

And the horse galloped on more wildly than before. The sky painted itself 
red, the first sunbeam pierced through the clouds, and in the clear flood of 
sunlight the frog became changed. It was Helga again, young and beautiful, but 
with a wicked demoniac spirit. He held now a beautiful young woman in his 
arms, and he was horrified at the sight. He stopped the horse, and sprang from its 
back. He imagined that some new sorcery was at work. But Helga also leaped 
from the horse and stood on the ground. The child’s short garment reached only 
to her knee. She snatched the sharp knife from her girdle, and rushed like 


lightning at the astonished priest. “Let me get at thee!” she cried; “let me get at 
thee, that I may plunge this knife into thy body. Thou art pale as ashes, thou 
beardless slave.” She pressed in upon him. They struggled with each other in 
heavy combat, but it was as if an invisible power had been given to the Christian 
in the struggle. He held her fast, and the old oak under which they stood seemed 
to help him, for the loosened roots on the ground became entangled in the 
maiden’s feet, and held them fast. Close by rose a bubbling spring, and he 
sprinkled Helga’s face and neck with the water, commanded the unclean spirit to 
come forth, and pronounced upon her a Christian blessing. But the water of faith 
has no power unless the well-spring of faith flows within. And yet even here its 
power was shown; something more than the mere strength of a man opposed 
itself, through his means, against the evil which struggled within her. His holy 
action seemed to overpower her. She dropped her arms, glanced at him with pale 
cheeks and looks of amazement. He appeared to her a mighty magician skilled in 
secret arts; his language was the darkest magic to her, and the movements of his 
hands in the air were as the secret signs of a magician’s wand. She would not 
have blinked had he waved over her head a sharp knife or a glittering axe; but 
she shrunk from him as he signed her with the sign of the cross on her forehead 
and breast, and sat before him like a tame bird, with her head bowed down. Then 
he spoke to her, in gentle words, of the deed of love she had performed for him 
during the night, when she had come to him in the form of an ugly frog, to 
loosen his bonds, and to lead him forth to life and light; and he told her that she 
was bound in closer fetters than he had been, and that she could recover also life 
and light by his means. He would take her to Hedeby to St. Ansgarius, and there, 
in that Christian town, the spell of the sorcerer would be removed. But he would 
not let her sit before him on the horse, though of her own free will she wished to 
do so. “Thou must sit behind me, not before me,” said he. “Thy magic beauty 
has a magic power which comes from an evil origin, and I fear it; still I am sure 
to overcome through my faith in Christ.” Then he knelt down, and prayed with 
pious fervor. It was as if the quiet woodland were a holy church consecrated by 
his worship. The birds sang as if they were also of this new congregation; and 
the fragrance of the wild flowers was as the ambrosial perfume of incense; 
while, above all, sounded the words of Scripture, “A light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide their feet into the way of peace.” 
And he spoke these words with the deep longing of his whole nature. 
Meanwhile, the horse that had carried them in wild career stood quietly by, 
plucking at the tall bramble-bushes, till the ripe young berries fell down upon 
Helga’s hands, as if inviting her to eat. Patiently she allowed herself to be lifted 
on the horse, and sat there like a somnambulist — as one who walked in his 


sleep. The Christian bound two branches together with bark, in the form of a 
cross, and held it on high as they rode through the forest. The way gradually 
grew thicker of brushwood, as they rode along, till at last it became a trackless 
wilderness. Bushes of the wild sloe here and there blocked up the path, so that 
they had to ride over them. The bubbling spring formed not a stream, but a 
marsh, round which also they were obliged to guide the horse; still there were 
strength and refreshment in the cool forest breeze, and no trifling power in the 
gentle words spoken in faith and Christian love by the young priest, whose 
inmost heart yearned to lead this poor lost one into the way of light and life. It is 
said that rain-drops can make a hollow in the hardest stone, and the waves of the 
sea can smooth and round the rough edges of the rocks; so did the dew of mercy 
fall upon Helga, softening what was hard, and smoothing what was rough in her 
character. These effects did not yet appear; she was not herself aware of them; 
neither does the seed in the lap of earth know, when the refreshing dew and the 
warm sunbeams fall upon it, that it contains within itself power by which it will 
flourish and bloom. The song of the mother sinks into the heart of the child, and 
the little one prattles the words after her, without understanding their meaning; 
but after a time the thoughts expand, and what has been heard in childhood 
seems to the mind clear and bright. So now the “Word,” which is all-powerful to 
create, was working in the heart of Helga. 

They rode forth from the thick forest, crossed the heath, and again entered a 
pathless wood. Here, towards evening, they met with robbers. 

“Where hast thou stolen that beauteous maiden?” cried the robbers, seizing 
the horse by the bridle, and dragging the two riders from its back. 

The priest had nothing to defend himself with, but the knife he had taken 
from Helga, and with this he struck out right and left. One of the robbers raised 
his axe against him; but the young priest sprang on one side, and avoided the 
blow, which fell with great force on the horse’s neck, so that the blood gushed 
forth, and the animal sunk to the ground. Then Helga seemed suddenly to awake 
from her long, deep reverie; she threw herself hastily upon the dying animal. The 
priest placed himself before her, to defend and shelter her; but one of the robbers 
swung his iron axe against the Christian’s head with such force that it was 
dashed to pieces, the blood and brains were scattered about, and he fell dead 
upon the ground. Then the robbers seized beautiful Helga by her white arms and 
slender waist; but at that moment the sun went down, and as its last ray 
disappeared, she was changed into the form of a frog. A greenish white mouth 
spread half over her face; her arms became thin and slimy; while broad hands, 
with webbed fingers, spread themselves out like fans. Then the robbers, in terror, 
let her go, and she stood among them, a hideous monster; and as is the nature of 


frogs to do, she hopped up as high as her own size, and disappeared in the 
thicket. Then the robbers knew that this must be the work of an evil spirit or 
some secret sorcery, and, in a terrible fright, they ran hastily from the spot. 

The full moon had already risen, and was shining in all her radiant splendor 
over the earth, when from the thicket, in the form of a frog, crept poor Helga. 
She stood still by the corpse of the Christian priest, and the carcase of the dead 
horse. She looked at them with eyes that seemed to weep, and from the frog’s 
head came forth a croaking sound, as when a child bursts into tears. She threw 
herself first upon one, and then upon the other; brought water in her hand, 
which, from being webbed, was large and hollow, and poured it over them; but 
they were dead, and dead they would remain. She understood that at last. Soon 
wild animals would come and tear their dead bodies; but no, that must not 
happen. Then she dug up the earth, as deep as she was able, that she might 
prepare a grave for them. She had nothing but a branch of a tree and her two 
hands, between the fingers of which the webbed skin stretched, and they were 
torn by the work, while the blood ran down her hands. She saw at last that her 
work would be useless, more than she could accomplish; so she fetched more 
water, and washed the face of the dead, and then covered it with fresh green 
leaves; she also brought large boughs and spread over him, and scattered dried 
leaves between the branches. Then she brought the heaviest stones that she could 
carry, and laid them over the dead body, filling up the crevices with moss, till 
she thought she had fenced in his resting-place strongly enough. The difficult 
task had employed her the whole night; and as the sun broke forth, there stood 
the beautiful Helga in all her loveliness, with her bleeding hands, and, for the 
first time, with tears on her maiden cheeks. It was, in this transformation, as if 
two natures were striving together within her; her whole frame trembled, and she 
looked around her as if she had just awoke from a painful dream. She leaned for 
support against the trunk of a slender tree, and at last climbed to the topmost 
branches, like a cat, and seated herself firmly upon them. She remained there the 
whole day, sitting alone, like a frightened squirrel, in the silent solitude of the 
wood, where the rest and stillness is as the calm of death. 

Butterflies fluttered around her, and close by were several ant-hills, each with 
its hundreds of busy little creatures moving quickly to and fro. In the air, danced 
myriads of gnats, swarm upon swarm, troops of buzzing flies, ladybirds, dragon- 
flies with golden wings, and other little winged creatures. The worm crawled 
forth from the moist ground, and the moles crept out; but, excepting these, all 
around had the stillness of death: but when people say this, they do not quite 
understand themselves what they mean. None noticed Helga but a flock of 
magpies, which flew chattering round the top of the tree on which she sat. These 


birds hopped close to her on the branches with bold curiosity. A glance from her 
eyes was a Signal to frighten them away, and they were not clever enough to find 
out who she was; indeed she hardly knew herself. 

When the sun was near setting, and the evening’s twilight about to 
commence, the approaching transformation aroused her to fresh exertion. She let 
herself down gently from the tree, and, as the last sunbeam vanished, she stood 
again in the wrinkled form of a frog, with the torn, webbed skin on her hands, 
but her eyes now gleamed with more radiant beauty than they had ever 
possessed in her most beautiful form of loveliness; they were now pure, mild 
maidenly eyes that shone forth in the face of a frog. They showed the existence 
of deep feeling and a human heart, and the beauteous eyes overflowed with 
tears, weeping precious drops that lightened the heart. 

On the raised mound which she had made as a grave for the dead priest, she 
found the cross made of the branches of a tree, the last work of him who now lay 
dead and cold beneath it. A sudden thought came to Helga, and she lifted up the 
cross and planted it upon the grave, between the stones that covered him and the 
dead horse. The sad recollection brought the tears to her eyes, and in this gentle 
spirit she traced the same sign in the sand round the grave; and as she formed, 
with both her hands, the sign of the cross, the web skin fell from them like a torn 
glove. She washed her hands in the water of the spring, and gazed with 
astonishment at their delicate whiteness. Again she made the holy sign in the air, 
between herself and the dead man; her lips trembled, her tongue moved, and the 
name which she in her ride through the forest had so often heard spoken, rose to 
her lips, and she uttered the words, “Jesus Christ.” Then the frog skin fell from 
her; she was once more a lovely maiden. Her head bent wearily, her tired limbs 
required rest, and then she slept. 

Her sleep, however, was short. Towards midnight, she awoke; before her 
stood the dead horse, prancing and full of life, which shone forth from his eyes 
and from his wounded neck. Close by his side appeared the murdered Christian 
priest, more beautiful than Baldur, as the Viking’s wife had said; but now he 
came as if in a flame of fire. Such gravity, such stern justice, such a piercing 
glance shone from his large, gentle eyes, that it seemed to penetrate into every 
corner of her heart. Beautiful Helga trembled at the look, and her memory 
returned with a power as if it had been the day of judgment. Every good deed 
that had been done for her, every loving word that had been said, were vividly 
before her mind. She understood now that love had kept her here during the day 
of her trial; while the creature formed of dust and clay, soul and spirit, had 
wrestled and struggled with evil. She acknowledged that she had only followed 
the impulses of an evil disposition, that she had done nothing to cure herself; 


everything had been given her, and all had happened as it were by the ordination 
of Providence. She bowed herself humbly, confessed her great imperfections in 
the sight of Him who can read every fault of the heart, and then the priest spoke. 
“Daughter of the moorland, thou hast come from the swamp and the marshy 
earth, but from this thou shalt arise. The sunlight shining into thy inmost soul 
proves the origin from which thou hast really sprung, and has restored the body 
to its natural form. I am come to thee from the land of the dead, and thou also 
must pass through the valley to reach the holy mountains where mercy and 
perfection dwell. I cannot lead thee to Hedeby that thou mayst receive Christian 
baptism, for first thou must remove the thick veil with which the waters of the 
moorland are shrouded, and bring forth from its depths the living author of thy 
being and thy life. Till this is done, thou canst not receive consecration.” 

Then he lifted her on the horse and gave her a golden censer, similar to those 
she had already seen at the Viking’s house. A sweet perfume arose from it, while 
the open wound in the forehead of the slain priest, shone with the rays of a 
diamond. He took the cross from the grave, and held it aloft, and now they rode 
through the air over the rustling trees, over the hills where warriors lay buried 
each by his dead war-horse; and the brazen monumental figures rose up and 
galloped forth, and stationed themselves on the summits of the hills. The golden 
crescent on their foreheads, fastened with golden knots, glittered in the 
moonlight, and their mantles floated in the wind. The dragon, that guards buried 
treasure, lifted his head and gazed after them. The goblins and the satyrs peeped 
out from beneath the hills, and flitted to and fro in the fields, waving blue, red, 
and green torches, like the glowing sparks in burning paper. Over woodland and 
heath, flood and fen, they flew on, till they reached the wild moor, over which 
they hovered in broad circles. The Christian priest held the cross aloft, and it 
glittered like gold, while from his lips sounded pious prayers. Beautiful Helga’s 
voice joined with his in the hymns he sung, as a child joins in her mother’s song. 
She swung the censer, and a wonderful fragrance of incense arose from it; so 
powerful, that the reeds and rushes of the moor burst forth into blossom. Each 
germ came forth from the deep ground: all that had life raised itself. Blooming 
water-lilies spread themselves forth like a carpet of wrought flowers, and upon 
them lay a slumbering woman, young and beautiful. Helga fancied that it was 
her own image she saw reflected in the still water. But it was her mother she 
beheld, the wife of the Marsh King, the princess from the land of the Nile. 

The dead Christian priest desired that the sleeping woman should be lifted on 
the horse, but the horse sank beneath the load, as if he had been a funeral pall 
fluttering in the wind. But the sign of the cross made the airy phantom strong, 
and then the three rode away from the marsh to firm ground. 


At the same moment the cock crew in the Viking’s castle, and the dream 
figures dissolved and floated away in the air, but mother and daughter stood 
opposite to each other. 

“Am I looking at my own image in the deep water?” said the mother. 

“Ts it myself that I see represented on a white shield?” cried the daughter. 

Then they came nearer to each other in a fond embrace. The mother’s heart 
beat quickly, and she understood the quickened pulses. “My child!” she 
exclaimed, “the flower of my heart — my lotus flower of the deep water!” and 
she embraced her child again and wept, and the tears were as a baptism of new 
life and love for Helga. “In swan’s plumage I came here,” said the mother, “and 
here I threw off my feather dress. Then I sank down through the wavering 
ground, deep into the marsh beneath, which closed like a wall around me; I 
found myself after a while in fresher water; still a power drew me down deeper 
and deeper. I felt the weight of sleep upon my eyelids. Then I slept, and dreams 
hovered round me. It seemed to me as if I were again in the pyramids of Egypt, 
and yet the waving elder trunk that had frightened me on the moor stood ever 
before me. I observed the clefts and wrinkles in the stem; they shone forth in 
strange colors, and took the form of hieroglyphics. It was the mummy case on 
which I gazed. At last it burst, and forth stepped the thousand years’ old king, 
the mummy form, black as pitch, black as the shining wood-snail, or the slimy 
mud of the swamp. Whether it was really the mummy or the Marsh King I know 
not. He seized me in his arms, and I felt as if I must die. When I recovered 
myself, I found in my bosom a little bird, flapping its wings, twittering and 
fluttering. The bird flew away from my bosom, upwards towards the dark, heavy 
canopy above me, but a long, green band kept it fastened to me. I heard and 
understood the tenor of its longings. Freedom! sunlight! to my father! Then I 
thought of my father, and the sunny land of my birth, my life, and my love. Then 
I loosened the band, and let the bird fly away to its home — to a father. Since 
that hour I have ceased to dream; my sleep has been long and heavy, till in this 
very hour, harmony and fragrance awoke me, and set me free.” 

The green band which fastened the wings of the bird to the mother’s heart, 
where did it flutter now? whither had it been wafted? The stork only had seen it. 
The band was the green stalk, the cup of the flower the cradle in which lay the 
child, that now in blooming beauty had been folded to the mother’s heart. 

And while the two were resting in each other’s arms, the old stork flew round 
and round them in narrowing circles, till at length he flew away swiftly to his 
nest, and fetched away the two suits of swan’s feathers, which he had preserved 
there for many years. Then he returned to the mother and daughter, and threw 


the swan’s plumage over them; the feathers immediately closed around them, 
and they rose up from the earth in the form of two white swans. 

“And now we can converse with pleasure,” said the stork-papa; “we can 
understand one another, although the beaks of birds are so different in shape. It 
is very fortunate that you came to-night. To-morrow we should have been gone. 
The mother, myself and the little ones, we’re about to fly to the south. Look at 
me now: I am an old friend from the Nile, and a mother’s heart contains more 
than her beak. She always said that the princess would know how to help herself. 
I and the young ones carried the swan’s feathers over here, and I am glad of it 
now, and how lucky it is that I am here still. When the day dawns we shall start 
with a great company of other storks. We’ll fly first, and you can follow in our 
track, so that you cannot miss your way. I and the young ones will have an eye 
upon you.” 

“And the lotus-flower which I was to take with me,” said the Egyptian 
princess, “is flying here by my side, clothed in swan’s feathers. The flower of 
my heart will travel with me; and so the riddle is solved. Now for home! now for 
home!” 

But Helga said she could not leave the Danish land without once more seeing 
her foster-mother, the loving wife of the Viking. Each pleasing recollection, each 
kind word, every tear from the heart which her foster-mother had wept for her, 
rose in her mind, and at that moment she felt as if she loved this mother the best. 

“Yes, we must go to the Viking’s castle,” said the stork; “mother and the 
young ones are waiting for me there. How they will open their eyes and flap 
their wings! My wife, you see, does not say much; she is short and abrupt in her 
manner; but she means well, for all that. I will flap my wings at once, that they 
may hear us coming.” Then stork-papa flapped his wings in first-rate style, and 
he and the swans flew away to the Viking’s castle. 

In the castle, every one was in a deep sleep. It had been late in the evening 
before the Viking’s wife retired to rest. She was anxious about Helga, who, three 
days before, had vanished with the Christian priest. Helga must have helped him 
in his flight, for it was her horse that was missed from the stable; but by what 
power had all this been accomplished? The Viking’s wife thought of it with 
wonder, thought on the miracles which they said could be performed by those 
who believed in the Christian faith, and followed its teachings. These passing 
thoughts formed themselves into a vivid dream, and it seemed to her that she 
was still lying awake on her couch, while without darkness reigned. A storm 
arose; she heard the lake dashing and rolling from east and west, like the waves 
of the North Sea or the Cattegat. The monstrous snake which, it is said, 
surrounds the earth in the depths of the ocean, was trembling in spasmodic 


convulsions. The night of the fall of the gods was come, “Ragnorock,” as the 
heathens call the judgment-day, when everything shall pass away, even the high 
gods themselves. The war trumpet sounded; riding upon the rainbow, came the 
gods, clad in steel, to fight their last battle on the last battle-field. Before them 
flew the winged vampires, and the dead warriors closed up the train. The whole 
firmament was ablaze with the northern lights, and yet the darkness triumphed. It 
was a terrible hour. And, close to the terrified woman, Helga seemed to be 
seated on the floor, in the hideous form of a frog, yet trembling, and clinging to 
her foster-mother, who took her on her lap, and lovingly caressed her, hideous 
and frog-like as she was. The air was filled with the clashing of arms and the 
hissing of arrows, as if a storm of hail was descending upon the earth. It seemed 
to her the hour when earth and sky would burst asunder, and all things be 
swallowed up in Saturn’s fiery lake; but she knew that a new heaven and a new 
earth would arise, and that corn-fields would wave where now the lake rolled 
over desolate sands, and the ineffable God reign. Then she saw rising from the 
region of the dead, Baldur the gentle, the loving, and as the Viking’s wife gazed 
upon him, she recognized his countenance. It was the captive Christian priest. 
“White Christian!” she exclaimed aloud, and with the words, she pressed a kiss 
on the forehead of the hideous frog-child. Then the frog-skin fell off, and Helga 
stood before her in all her beauty, more lovely and gentle-looking, and with eyes 
beaming with love. She kissed the hands of her foster-mother, blessed her for all 
her fostering love and care during the days of her trial and misery, for the 
thoughts she had suggested and awoke in her heart, and for naming the Name 
which she now repeated. Then beautiful Helga rose as a mighty swan, and 
spread her wings with the rushing sound of troops of birds of passage flying 
through the air. 

Then the Viking’s wife awoke, but she still heard the rushing sound without. 
She knew it was the time for the storks to depart, and that it must be their wings 
which she heard. She felt she should like to see them once more, and bid them 
farewell. She rose from her couch, stepped out on the threshold, and beheld, on 
the ridge of the roof, a party of storks ranged side by side. Troops of the birds 
were flying in circles over the castle and the highest trees; but just before her, as 
she stood on the threshold and close to the well where Helga had so often sat and 
alarmed her with her wildness, now stood two swans, gazing at her with 
intelligent eyes. Then she remembered her dream, which still appeared to her as 
a reality. She thought of Helga in the form of a swan. She thought of a Christian 
priest, and suddenly a wonderful joy arose in her heart. The swans flapped their 
wings and arched their necks as if to offer her a greeting, and the Viking’s wife 
spread out her arms towards them, as if she accepted it, and smiled through her 


tears. She was roused from deep thought by a rustling of wings and snapping of 
beaks; all the storks arose, and started on their journey towards the south. 

“We will not wait for the swans,” said the mamma stork; “if they want to go 
with us, let them come now; we can’t sit here till the plovers start. It is a fine 
thing after all to travel in families, not like the finches and the partridges. There 
the male and the female birds fly in separate flocks, which, to speak candidly, I 
consider very unbecoming.” 

“What are those swans flapping their wings for?” 

“Well, every one flies in his own fashion,” said the papa stork. “The swans 
fly in an oblique line; the cranes, in the form of a triangle; and the plovers, in a 
curved line like a snake.” 

“Don’t talk about snakes while we are flying up here,” said stork-mamma. “It 
puts ideas into the children’s heads that can not be realized.” 

“Are those the high mountains I have heard spoken of?” asked Helga, in the 
swan’s plumage. 

“They are storm-clouds driving along beneath us,” replied her mother. 

“What are yonder white clouds that rise so high?” again inquired Helga. 

“Those are mountains covered with perpetual snows, that you see yonder,” 
said her mother. And then they flew across the Alps towards the blue 
Mediterranean. 

“Africa’s land! Egyptia’s strand!” sang the daughter of the Nile, in her swan’s 
plumage, as from the upper air she caught sight of her native land, a narrow, 
golden, wavy strip on the shores of the Nile; the other birds espied it also and 
hastened their flight. 

“T can smell the Nile mud and the wet frogs,” said the stork-mamma, “and I 
begin to feel quite hungry. Yes, now you shall taste something nice, and you will 
see the marabout bird, and the ibis, and the crane. They all belong to our family, 
but they are not nearly so handsome as we are. They give themselves great airs, 
especially the ibis. The Egyptians have spoilt him. They make a mummy of him, 
and stuff him with spices. I would rather be stuffed with live frogs, and so would 
you, and so you shall. Better have something in your inside while you are alive, 
than to be made a parade of after you are dead. That is my opinion, and I am 
always right.” 

“The storks are come,” was said in the great house on the banks of the Nile, 
where the lord lay in the hall on his downy cushions, covered with a leopard 
skin, scarcely alive, yet not dead, waiting and hoping for the lotus-flower from 
the deep moorland in the far north. Relatives and servants were standing by his 
couch, when the two beautiful swans who had come with the storks flew into the 
hall. They threw off their soft white plumage, and two lovely female forms 


approached the pale, sick old man, and threw back their long hair, and when 
Helga bent over her grandfather, redness came back to his cheeks, his eyes 
brightened, and life returned to his benumbed limbs. The old man rose up with 
health and energy renewed; daughter and grandchild welcomed him as joyfully 
as if with a morning greeting after a long and troubled dream. 

Joy reigned through the whole house, as well as in the stork’s nest; although 
there the chief cause was really the good food, especially the quantities of frogs, 
which seemed to spring out of the ground in swarms. 

Then the learned men hastened to note down, in flying characters, the story of 
the two princesses, and spoke of the arrival of the health-giving flower as a 
mighty event, which had been a blessing to the house and the land. Meanwhile, 
the stork-papa told the story to his family in his own way; but not till they had 
eaten and were satisfied; otherwise they would have had something else to do 
than to listen to stories. 

“Well,” said the stork-mamma, when she had heard it, “you will be made 
something of at last; I suppose they can do nothing less.” 

“What could I be made?” said stork-papa; “what have I done? — just 
nothing.” 

“You have done more than all the rest,” she replied. “But for you and the 
youngsters the two young princesses would never have seen Egypt again, and 
the recovery of the old man would not have been effected. You will become 
something. They must certainly give you a doctor’s hood, and our young ones 
will inherit it, and their children after them, and so on. You already look like an 
Egyptian doctor, at least in my eyes.” 

“T cannot quite remember the words I heard when I listened on the roof,” said 
stork-papa, while relating the story to his family; “all I know is, that what the 
wise men said was so complicated and so learned, that they received not only 
rank, but presents; even the head cook at the great house was honored with a 
mark of distinction, most likely for the soup.” 

“And what did you receive?” said the stork-mamma. “They certainly ought 
not to forget the most important person in the affair, as you really are. The 
learned men have done nothing at all but use their tongues. Surely they will not 
overlook you.” 

Late in the night, while the gentle sleep of peace rested on the now happy 
house, there was still one watcher. It was not stork-papa, who, although he stood 
on guard on one leg, could sleep soundly. Helga alone was awake. She leaned 
over the balcony, gazing at the sparkling stars that shone clearer and brighter in 
the pure air than they had done in the north, and yet they were the same stars. 
She thought of the Viking’s wife in the wild moorland, of the gentle eyes of her 


foster-mother, and of the tears she had shed over the poor frog-child that now 
lived in splendor and starry beauty by the waters of the Nile, with air balmy and 
sweet as spring. She thought of the love that dwelt in the breast of the heathen 
woman, love that had been shown to a wretched creature, hateful as a human 
being, and hideous when in the form of an animal. She looked at the glittering 
stars, and thought of the radiance that had shone forth on the forehead of the 
dead man, as she had fled with him over the woodland and moor. Tones were 
awakened in her memory; words which she had heard him speak as they rode 
onward, when she was carried, wondering and trembling, through the air; words 
from the great Fountain of love, the highest love that embraces all the human 
race. What had not been won and achieved by this love? 

Day and night beautiful Helga was absorbed in the contemplation of the great 
amount of her happiness, and lost herself in the contemplation, like a child who 
turns hurriedly from the giver to examine the beautiful gifts. She was over- 
powered with her good fortune, which seemed always increasing, and therefore 
what might it become in the future? Had she not been brought by a wonderful 
miracle to all this joy and happiness? And in these thoughts she indulged, until at 
last she thought no more of the Giver. It was the over-abundance of youthful 
spirits unfolding its wings for a daring flight. Her eyes sparkled with energy, 
when suddenly arose a loud noise in the court below, and the daring thought 
vanished. She looked down, and saw two large ostriches running round quickly 
in narrow circles; she had never seen these creatures before, — great, coarse, 
clumsy-looking birds with curious wings that looked as if they had been clipped, 
and the birds themselves had the appearance of having been roughly used. She 
inquired about them, and for the first time heard the legend which the Egyptians 
relate respecting the ostrich. 

Once, say they, the ostriches were a beautiful and glorious race of birds, with 
large, strong wings. One evening the other large birds of the forest said to the 
ostrich, “Brother, shall we fly to the river to-morrow morning to drink, God 
willing?” and the ostrich answered, “T will.” 

With the break of day, therefore, they commenced their flight; first rising 
high in the air, towards the sun, which is the eye of God; still higher and higher 
the ostrich flew, far above the other birds, proudly approaching the light, trusting 
in its own strength, and thinking not of the Giver, or saying, “if God will.” When 
suddenly the avenging angel drew back the veil from the flaming ocean of 
sunlight, and in a moment the wings of the proud bird were scorched and 
shrivelled, and they sunk miserably to the earth. Since that time the ostrich and 
his race have never been able to rise in the air; they can only fly terror-stricken 
along the ground, or run round and round in narrow circles. It is a warning to 


mankind, that in all our thoughts and schemes, and in every action we undertake, 
we should say, “if God will.” 

Then Helga bowed her head thoughtfully and seriously, and looked at the 
circling ostrich, as with timid fear and simple pleasure it glanced at its own great 
shadow on the sunlit walls. And the story of the ostrich sunk deeply into the 
heart and mind of Helga: a life of happiness, both in the present and in the 
future, seemed secure for her, and what was yet to come might be the best of all, 
God willing. 

Early in the spring, when the storks were again about to journey northward, 
beautiful Helga took off her golden bracelets, scratched her name on them, and 
beckoned to the stork-father. He came to her, and she placed the golden circlet 
round his neck, and begged him to deliver it safely to the Viking’s wife, so that 
she might know that her foster-daughter still lived, was happy, and had not 
forgotten her. 

“Tt is rather heavy to carry,” thought stork-papa, when he had it on his neck; 
“but gold and honor are not to be flung into the street. The stork brings good 
fortune — they’ |l be obliged to acknowledge that at last.” 

“You lay gold, and I lay eggs,” said stork-mamma; “with you it is only once 
in a way, I lay eggs every year But no one appreciates what we do; I call it very 
mortifying.” 

“But then we have a consciousness of our own worth, mother,” replied stork- 
Papa. 

“What good will that do you?” retorted stork-mammg; “it will neither bring 
you a fair wind, nor a good meal.” 

“The little nightingale, who is singing yonder in the tamarind grove, will soon 
be going north, too.” Helga said she had often heard her singing on the wild 
moor, so she determined to send a message by her. While flying in the swan’s 
plumage she had learnt the bird language; she had often conversed with the stork 
and the swallow, and she knew that the nightingale would understand. So she 
begged the nightingale to fly to the beechwood, on the peninsula of Jutland, 
where a mound of stone and twigs had been raised to form the grave, and she 
begged the nightingale to persuade all the other little birds to build their nests 
round the place, so that evermore should resound over that grave music and 
song. And the nightingale flew away, and time flew away also. 

In the autumn, an eagle, standing upon a pyramid, saw a stately train of richly 
laden camels, and men attired in armor on foaming Arabian steeds, whose glossy 
skins shone like silver, their nostrils were pink, and their thick, flowing manes 
hung almost to their slender legs. A royal prince of Arabia, handsome as a prince 
should be, and accompanied by distinguished guests, was on his way to the 


stately house, on the roof of which the storks’ empty nests might be seen. They 
were away now in the far north, but expected to return very soon. And, indeed, 
they returned on a day that was rich in joy and gladness. 

A marriage was being celebrated, in which the beautiful Helga, glittering in 
silk and jewels, was the bride, and the bridegroom the young Arab prince. Bride 
and bridegroom sat at the upper end of the table, between the bride’s mother and 
grandfather. But her gaze was not on the bridegroom, with his manly, sunburnt 
face, round which curled a black beard, and whose dark fiery eyes were fixed 
upon her; but away from him, at a twinkling star, that shone down upon her from 
the sky. Then was heard the sound of rushing wings beating the air. The storks 
were coming home; and the old stork pair, although tired with the journey and 
requiring rest, did not fail to fly down at once to the balustrades of the verandah, 
for they knew already what feast was being celebrated. They had heard of it on 
the borders of the land, and also that Helga had caused their figures to be 
represented on the walls, for they belonged to her history. 

“T call that very sensible and pretty,” said stork-papa. 

“Yes, but it is very little,’ said mamma stork; “they could not possibly have 
done less.” 

But, when Helga saw them, she rose and went out into the verandah to stroke 
the backs of the storks. The old stork pair bowed their heads, and curved their 
necks, and even the youngest among the young ones felt honored by this 
reception. 

Helga continued to gaze upon the glittering star, which seemed to glow 
brighter and purer in its light; then between herself and the star floated a form, 
purer than the air, and visible through it. It floated quite near to her, and she saw 
that it was the dead Christian priest, who also was coming to her wedding feast 
— coming from the heavenly kingdom. 

“The glory and brightness, yonder, outshines all that is known on earth,” said 
he. 

Then Helga the fair prayed more gently, and more earnestly, than she had 
ever prayed in her life before, that she might be permitted to gaze, if only for a 
single moment, at the glory and brightness of the heavenly kingdom. Then she 
felt herself lifted up, as it were, above the earth, through a sea of sound and 
thought; not only around her, but within her, was there light and song, such as 
words cannot express. 

“Now we must return;” he said; “you will be missed.” 

“Only one more look,” she begged; “but one short moment more.” 

“We must return to earth; the guests will have all departed. Only one more 
look! — the last!” 


Then Helga stood again in the verandah. But the marriage lamps in the festive 
hall had been all extinguished, and the torches outside had vanished. The storks 
were gone; not a guest could be seen; no bridegroom — all in those few short 
moments seemed to have died. Then a great dread fell upon her. She stepped 
from the verandah through the empty hall into the next chamber, where slept 
strange warriors. She opened a side door, which once led into her own 
apartment, but now, as she passed through, she found herself suddenly in a 
garden which she had never before seen here, the sky blushed red, it was the 
dawn of morning. Three minutes only in heaven, and a whole night on earth had 
passed away! Then she saw the storks, and called to them in their own language. 

Then stork-papa turned his head towards here, listened to her words, and 
drew near. “You speak our language,” said he, “what do you wish? Why do you 
appear, — you — a Strange woman?” 

“Tt is I — it is Helga! Dost thou not know me? Three minutes ago we were 
speaking together yonder in the verandah.” 

“That is a mistake,” said the stork, “you must have dreamed all this.” 

“No, no,” she exclaimed. Then she reminded him of the Viking’s castle, of 
the great lake, and of the journey across the ocean. 

Then stork-papa winked his eyes, and said, “Why that’s an old story which 
happened in the time of my grandfather. There certainly was a princess of that 
kind here in Egypt once, who came from the Danish land, but she vanished on 
the evening of her wedding day, many hundred years ago, and never came back. 
You may read about it yourself yonder, on a monument in the garden. There you 
will find swans and storks sculptured, and on the top is a figure of the princess 
Helga, in marble.” 

And so it was; Helga understood it all now, and sank on her knees. The sun 
burst forth in all its glory, and, as in olden times, the form of the frog vanished in 
his beams, and the beautiful form stood forth in all its loveliness; so now, bathed 
in light, rose a beautiful form, purer, clearer than air — a ray of brightness — 
from the Source of light Himself. The body crumbled into dust, and a faded 
lotus-flower lay on the spot on which Helga had stood. 

“Now that is a new ending to the story,” said stork-papa; “I really never 
expected it would end in this way, but it seems a very good ending.” 

“And what will the young ones say to it, I wonder?” said stork-mamma. 

“Ah, that is a very important question,” replied the stork. 


The Races, 1858 


A prize, or rather two prizes, a great one and a small one, had been awarded for 
the greatest swiftness in running, — not in a single race, but for the whole year. 

“T obtained the first prize,” said the hare. “Justice must still be carried out, 
even when one has relations and good friends among the prize committee; but 
that the snail should have received the second prize, I consider almost an insult 
to myself.” 

“No,” said the fence-rail, who had been a witness at the distribution of prizes; 
“there should be some consideration for industry and perseverance. I have heard 
many respectable people say so, and I can quite understand it. The snail certainly 
took half a year to get over the threshold of the door; but he injured himself, and 
broke his collar-bone by the haste he made. He gave himself up entirely to the 
race, and ran with his house on his back, which was all, of course, very 
praiseworthy; and therefore he obtained the second prize.” 

“T think I ought to have had some consideration too,” said the swallow. “I 
should imagine no one can be swifter in soaring and flight than I am; and how 
far I have been! far, far away.” 

“Yes, that is your misfortune,” said the fence-rail; “you are so fickle, so 
unsettled; you must always be travelling about into foreign lands when the cold 
commences here. You have no love of fatherland in you. There can be no 
consideration for you.” 

“But now, if I have been lying the whole winter in the moor,” said the 
swallow, “and suppose I slept the whole time, would that be taken into 
account?” 

“Bring a certificate from the old moor-hen,” said he, “that you have slept 
away half your time in fatherland; then you will be treated with some 
consideration.” 

“IT deserved the first prize, and not the second,” said the snail. “I know so 
much, at least, that the hare only ran from cowardice, and because he thought 
there was danger in delay. I, on the other hand, made running the business of my 
life, and have become a cripple in the service. If any one had a first prize, it 
ought to have been myself. But I do not understand chattering and boasting; on 
the contrary, I despise it.” And the snail spat at them with contempt. 

“T am able to affirm with word of oath, that each prize — at least, those for 
which I voted — was given with just and proper consideration,” said the old 
boundary post in the wood, who was a member of the committee of judges. “I 


always act with due order, consideration, and calculation. Seven times have I 
already had the honor to be present at the distribution of the prizes, and to vote; 
but to-day is the first time I have been able to carry out my will. I always reckon 
the first prize by going through the alphabet from the beginning, and the second 
by going through from the end. Be so kind as to give me your attention, and I 
will explain to you how I reckon from the beginning. The eighth letter from A is 
H, and there we have H for hare; therefore I awarded to the hare the first prize. 
The eighth letter from the end of the alphabet is S, and therefore the snail 
received the second prize. Next year, the letter I will have its turn for the first 
prize, and the letter R for the second.” 

“T should really have voted for myself,” said the mule, “if I had not been one 
of the judges on the committee. Not only the rapidity with which advance is 
made, but every other quality should have due consideration; as, for instance, 
how much weight a candidate is able to draw; but I have not brought this quality 
forward now, nor the sagacity of the hare in his flight, nor the cunning with 
which he suddenly springs aside and doubles, to lead people on a false track, 
thinking he has concealed himself. No; there is something else on which more 
stress should be laid, and which ought not be left unnoticed. I mean that which 
mankind call the beautiful. It is on the beautiful that I particularly fix my eyes. I 
observed the well-grown ears of the hare; it is a pleasure to me to observe how 
long they are. It seemed as if I saw myself again in the days of my childhood; 
and so I voted for the hare.” 

“Buz,” said the fly; “there, I’m not going to make a long speech; but I wish to 
say something about hares. I have really overtaken more than one hare, when I 
have been seated on the engine in front of a railway train. I often do so. One can 
then so easily judge of one’s own swiftness. Not long ago, I crushed the hind 
legs of a young hare. He had been running a long time before the engine; he had 
no idea that I was travelling there. At last he had to stop in his career, and the 
engine ran over his hind legs, and crushed them; for I set upon it. I left him lying 
there, and rode on farther. I call that conquering him; but I do not want the 
prize.” 

“Tt really seems to me,” thought the wild rose, though she did not express her 
opinion aloud — it is not in her nature to do so, — though it would have been 
quite as well if she had; “it certainly seems to me that the sunbeam ought to have 
had the honor of receiving the first prize. The sunbeam flies in a few minutes 
along the immeasurable path from the sun to us. It arrives in such strength, that 
all nature awakes to loveliness and beauty; we roses blush and exhale fragrance 
in its presence. Our worshipful judges don’t appear to have noticed this at all. 
Were I the sunbeam, I would give each one of them a sun stroke; but that would 


only make them mad, and they are mad enough already. I only hope,” continued 
the rose, “that peace may reign in the wood. It is glorious to bloom, to be 
fragrant, and to live; to live in story and in song. The sunbeam will outlive us 
all.” 

“What is the first prize?” asked the earthworm, who had overslept the time, 
and only now came up. 

“Tt contains a free admission to a cabbage-garden,” replied the mule. “I 
proposed that as one of the prizes. The hare most decidedly must have it; and I, 
as an active and thoughtful member of the committee, took especial care that the 
prize should be one of advantage to him; so now he is provided for. The snail 
can now sit on the fence, and lick up moss and sunshine. He has also been 
appointed one of the first judges of swiftness in racing. It is worth much to know 
that one of the numbers is a man of talent in the thing men call a ‘committee.’ I 
must say I expect much in the future; we have already made such a good 
beginning.” 


The Philosopher’s Stone, 1859 


Far away towards the east, in India, which seemed in those days the world’s end, 
stood the Tree of the Sun; a noble tree, such as we have never seen, and perhaps 
never may see. 

The summit of this tree spread itself for miles like an entire forest, each of its 
smaller branches forming a complete tree. Palms, beech-trees, pines, plane-trees, 
and various other kinds, which are found in all parts of the world, were here like 
small branches, shooting forth from the great tree; while the larger boughs, with 
their knots and curves, formed valleys and hills, clothed with velvety green and 
covered with flowers. Everywhere it was like a blooming meadow or a lovely 
garden. Here were birds from all quarters of the world assembled together; birds 
from the primeval forests of America, from the rose gardens of Damascus, and 
from the deserts of Africa, in which the elephant and the lion may boast of being 
the only rulers. Birds from the Polar regions came flying here, and of course the 
stork and the swallow were not absent. But the birds were not the only living 
creatures. There were stags, squirrels, antelopes, and hundreds of other beautiful 
and light-footed animals here found a home. 

The summit of the tree was a wide-spreading garden, and in the midst of it, 
where the green boughs formed a kind of hill, stood a castle of crystal, with a 
view from it towards every quarter of heaven. Each tower was erected in the 
form of a lily, and within the stern was a winding staircase, through which one 
could ascend to the top and step out upon the leaves as upon balconies. The 
calyx of the flower itself formed a most beautiful, glittering, circular hall, above 
which no other roof arose than the blue firmament and the sun and stars. 

Just as much splendor, but of another kind, appeared below, in the wide halls 
of the castle. Here, on the walls, were reflected pictures of the world, which 
represented numerous and varied scenes of everything that took place daily, so 
that it was useless to read the newspapers, and indeed there were none to be 
obtained in this spot. All was to be seen in living pictures by those who wished 
it, but all would have been too much for even the wisest man, and this man dwelt 
here. His name is very difficult; you would not be able to pronounce it, so it may 
be omitted. He knew everything that a man on earth can know or imagine. Every 
invention already in existence or yet to be, was known to him, and much more; 
still everything on earth has a limit. The wise king Solomon was not half so wise 
as this man. He could govern the powers of nature and held sway over potent 
spirits; even Death itself was obliged to give him every morning a list of those 


who were to die during the day. And King Solomon himself had to die at last, 
and this fact it was which so often occupied the thoughts of this great man in the 
castle on the Tree of the Sun. He knew that he also, however high he might 
tower above other men in wisdom, must one day die. He knew that his children 
would fade away like the leaves of the forest and become dust. He saw the 
human race wither and fall like leaves from the tree; he saw new men come to 
fill their places, but the leaves that fell off never sprouted forth again; they 
crumbled to dust or were absorbed into other plants. 

“What happens to man,” asked the wise man of himself, “when touched by 
the angel of death? What can death be? The body decays, and the soul. Yes; 
what is the soul, and whither does it go?” 

“To eternal life,” says the comforting voice of religion. 

“But what is this change? Where and how shall we exist?” 

“Above; in heaven,” answers the pious man; “it is there we hope to go.” 

“Above!” repeated the wise man, fixing his eyes upon the moon and stars 
above him. He saw that to this earthly sphere above and below were constantly 
changing places, and that the position varied according to the spot on which a 
man found himself. He knew, also, that even if he ascended to the top of the 
highest mountain which rears its lofty summit on this earth, the air, which to us 
seems Clear and transparent, would there be dark and cloudy; the sun would have 
a coppery glow and send forth no rays, and our earth would lie beneath him 
wrapped in an orange-colored mist. How narrow are the limits which confine the 
bodily sight, and how little can be seen by the eye of the soul. How little do the 
wisest among us know of that which is so important to us all. 

In the most secret chamber of the castle lay the greatest treasure on earth — 
the Book of Truth. The wise man had read it through page after page. Every man 
may read in this book, but only in fragments. To many eyes the characters seem 
so mixed in confusion that the words cannot be distinguished. On certain pages 
the writing often appears so pale or so blurred that the page becomes a blank. 
The wiser a man becomes, the more he will read, and those who are wisest read 
most. 

The wise man knew how to unite the sunlight and the moonlight with the 
light of reason and the hidden powers of nature; and through this stronger light, 
many things in the pages were made clear to him. But in the portion of the book 
entitled “Life after Death” not a single point could he see distinctly. This pained 
him. Should he never be able here on earth to obtain a light by which everything 
written in the Book of Truth should become clear to him? Like the wise King 
Solomon, he understood the language of animals, and could interpret their talk 
into song; but that made him none the wiser. He found out the nature of plants 


and metals, and their power in curing diseases and arresting death, but none to 
destroy death itself. In all created things within his reach he sought the light that 
should shine upon the certainty of an eternal life, but he found it not. The Book 
of Truth lay open before him, but, its pages were to him as blank paper. 
Christianity placed before him in the Bible a promise of eternal life, but he 
wanted to read it in his book, in which nothing on the subject appeared to be 
written. 

He had five children; four sons, educated as the children of such a wise father 
should be, and a daughter, fair, gentle, and intelligent, but she was blind; yet this 
deprivation appeared as nothing to her; her father and brothers were outward 
eyes to her, and a vivid imagination made everything clear to her mental sight. 
The sons had never gone farther from the castle than the branches of the trees 
extended, and the sister had scarcely ever left home. They were happy children 
in that home of their childhood, the beautiful and fragrant Tree of the Sun. Like 
all children, they loved to hear stories related to them, and their father told them 
many things which other children would not have understood; but these were as 
clever as most grownup people are among us. He explained to them what they 
saw in the pictures of life on the castle walls — the doings of man, and the 
progress of events in all the lands of the earth; and the sons often expressed a 
wish that they could be present, and take a part in these great deeds. Then their 
father told them that in the world there was nothing but toil and difficulty: that it 
was not quite what it appeared to them, as they looked upon it in their beautiful 
home. He spoke to them of the true, the beautiful, and the good, and told them 
that these three held together in the world, and by that union they became 
crystallized into a precious jewel, clearer than a diamond of the first water — a 
jewel, whose splendor had a value even in the sight of God, in whose brightness 
all things are dim. This jewel was called the philosopher’s stone. He told them 
that, by searching, man could attain to a knowledge of the existence of God, and 
that it was in the power of every man to discover the certainty that such a jewel 
as the philosopher’s stone really existed. This information would have been 
beyond the perception of other children; but these children understood, and 
others will learn to comprehend its meaning after a time. They questioned their 
father about the true, the beautiful, and the good, and he explained it to them in 
many ways. He told them that God, when He made man out of the dust of the 
earth, touched His work five times, leaving five intense feelings, which we call 
the five senses. Through these, the true, the beautiful, and the good are seen, 
understood, and perceived, and through these they are valued, protected, and 
encouraged. Five senses have been given mentally and corporeally, inwardly and 
outwardly, to body and soul. 


The children thought deeply on all these things, and meditated upon them day 
and night. Then the eldest of the brothers dreamt a splendid dream. Strange to 
say, not only the second brother but also the third and fourth brothers all dreamt 
exactly the same thing; namely, that each went out into the world to find the 
philosopher’s stone. Each dreamt that he found it, and that, as he rode back on 
his swift horse, in the morning dawn, over the velvety green meadows, to his 
home in the castle of his father, that the stone gleamed from his forehead like a 
beaming light; and threw such a bright radiance upon the pages of the Book of 
Truth that every word was illuminated which spoke of the life beyond the grave. 
But the sister had no dream of going out into the wide world; it never entered her 
mind. Her world was her father’s house. 

“T shall ride forth into the wide world,” said the eldest brother. “I must try 
what life is like there, as I mix with men. I will practise only the good and true; 
with these I will protect the beautiful. Much shall be changed for the better while 
I am there.” 

Now these thoughts were great and daring, as our thoughts generally are at 
home, before we have gone out into the world, and encountered its storms and 
tempests, its thorns and its thistles. In him, and in all his brothers, the five senses 
were highly cultivated, inwardly and outwardly; but each of them had one sense 
which in keenness and development surpassed the other four. In the case of the 
eldest, this pre-eminent sense was sight, which he hoped would be of special 
service. He had eyes for all times and all people; eyes that could discover in the 
depths of the earth hidden treasures, and look into the hearts of men, as through 
a pane of glass; he could read more than is often seen on the cheek that blushes 
or grows pale, in the eye that droops or smiles. Stags and antelopes accompanied 
him to the western boundary of his home, and there he found the wild swans. 
These he followed, and found himself far away in the north, far from the land of 
his father, which extended eastward to the ends of the earth. How he opened his 
eyes with astonishment! How many things were to be seen here! and so different 
to the mere representation of pictures such as those in his father’s house. At first 
he nearly lost his eyes in astonishment at the rubbish and mockery brought 
forward to represent the beautiful; but he kept his eyes, and soon found full 
employment for them. He wished to go thoroughly and honestly to work in his 
endeavor to understand the true, the beautiful, and the good. But how were they 
represented in the world? He observed that the wreath which rightly belonged to 
the beautiful was often given the hideous; that the good was often passed by 
unnoticed, while mediocrity was applauded, when it should have been hissed. 
People look at the dress, not at the wearer; thought more of a name than of doing 


their duty; and trusted more to reputation than to real service. It was everywhere 
the same. 

“T see I must make a regular attack on these things,” said he; and he 
accordingly did not spare them. But while looking for the truth, came the evil 
one, the father of lies, to intercept him. Gladly would the fiend have plucked out 
the eyes of this Seer, but that would have been a too straightforward path for 
him; he works more cunningly. He allowed the young man to seek for, and 
discover, the beautiful and the good; but while he was contemplating them, the 
evil spirit blew one mote after another into each of his eyes; and such a 
proceeding would injure the strongest sight. Then he blew upon the motes, and 
they became beams, so that the clearness of his sight was gone, and the Seer was 
like a blind man in the world, and had no longer any faith in it. He had lost his 
good opinion of the world, as well as of himself; and when a man gives up the 
world, and himself too, it is all over with him. 

“All over,” said the wild swan, who flew across the sea to the east. 

“All over,” twittered the swallows, who were also flying eastward towards the 
Tree of the Sun. It was no good news which they carried home. 

“T think the Seer has been badly served,” said the second brother, “but the 
Hearer may be more successful.” 

This one possessed the sense of hearing to a very high degree: so acute was 
this sense, that it was said he could hear the grass grow. He took a fond leave of 
all at home, and rode away, provided with good abilities and good intentions. 
The swallows escorted him, and he followed the swans till he found himself out 
in the world, and far away from home. But he soon discovered that one may 
have too much of a good thing. His hearing was too fine. He not only heard the 
grass grow, but could hear every man’s heart beat, whether in sorrow or in joy. 
The whole world was to him like a clockmaker’s great workshop, in which all 
the clocks were going “tick, tick,” and all the turret clocks striking “ding, dong.” 
It was unbearable. For a long time his ears endured it, but at last all the noise and 
tumult became too much for one man to bear. 

There were rascally boys of sixty years old — for years do not alone make a 
man — who raised a tumult, which might have made the Hearer laugh, but for 
the applause which followed, echoing through every street and house, and was 
even heard in country roads. Falsehood thrust itself forward and played the 
hypocrite; the bells on the fool’s cap jingled, and declared they were church- 
bells, and the noise became so bad for the Hearer that he thrust his fingers into 
his ears. Still, he could hear false notes and bad singing, gossip and idle words, 
scandal and slander, groaning and moaning, without and within. “Heaven help 
us!” He thrust his fingers farther and farther into his ears, till at last the drums 


burst. And now he could hear nothing more of the true, the beautiful, and the 
good; for his hearing was to have been the means by which he hoped to acquire 
his knowledge. He became silent and suspicious, and at last trusted no one, not 
even himself, and no longer hoping to find and bring home the costly jewel, he 
gave it up, and gave himself up too, which was worse than all. 

The birds in their flight towards the east, carried the tidings, and the news 
reached the castle in the Tree of the Sun. 

“T will try now,” said the third brother; “I have a keen nose.” Now that was 
not a very elegant expression, but it was his way, and we must take him as he 
was. He had a cheerful temper, and was, besides, a real poet; he could make 
many things appear poetical, by the way in which he spoke of them, and ideas 
struck him long before they occurred to the minds of others. “I can smell,” he 
would say; and he attributed to the sense of smelling, which he possessed in a 
high degree, a great power in the region of the beautiful. “I can smell,” he would 
say, “and many places are fragrant or beautiful according to the taste of the 
frequenters. One man feels at home in the atmosphere of the tavern, among the 
flaring tallow candles, and when the smell of spirits mingles with the fumes of 
bad tobacco. Another prefers sitting amidst the overpowering scent of jasmine, 
or perfuming himself with scented olive oil. This man seeks the fresh sea breeze, 
while that one climbs the lofty mountain-top, to look down upon the busy life in 
miniature beneath him.” 

As he spoke in this way, it seemed as if he had already been out in the world, 
as if he had already known and associated with man. But this experience was 
intuitive — it was the poetry within him, a gift from Heaven bestowed on him in 
his cradle. He bade farewell to his parental roof in the Tree of the Sun, and 
departed on foot, from the pleasant scenes that surrounded his home. Arrived at 
its confines, he mounted on the back of an ostrich, which runs faster than a 
horse, and afterwards, when he fell in with the wild swans, he swung himself on 
the strongest of them, for he loved change, and away he flew over the sea to 
distant lands, where there were great forests, deep lakes, lofty mountains, and 
proud cities. Wherever he came it seemed as if sunshine travelled with him 
across the fields, for every flower, every bush, exhaled a renewed fragrance, as if 
conscious that a friend and protector was near; one who understood them, and 
knew their value. The stunted rose-bush shot forth twigs, unfolded its leaves, and 
bore the most beautiful roses; every one could see it, and even the black, slimy 
wood-snail noticed its beauty. “I will give my seal to the flower,” said the snail, 
“T have trailed my slime upon it, I can do no more. 

“Thus it always fares with the beautiful in this world,” said the poet. And he 
made a song upon it, and sung it after his own fashion, but nobody listened. 


Then he gave a drummer twopence and a peacock’s feather, and composed a 
song for the drum, and the drummer beat it through the streets of the town, and 
when the people heard it they said, “That is a capital tune.” The poet wrote many 
songs about the true, the beautiful, and the good. His songs were listened to in 
the tavern, where the tallow candles flared, in the fresh clover field, in the forest, 
and on the high-seas; and it appeared as if this brother was to be more fortunate 
than the other two. 

But the evil spirit was angry at this, so he set to work with soot and incense, 
which he can mix so artfully as to confuse an angel, and how much more easily a 
poor poet. The evil one knew how to manage such people. He so completely 
surrounded the poet with incense that the man lost his head, forgot his mission 
and his home, and at last lost himself and vanished in smoke. 

But when the little birds heard of it, they mourned, and for three days they 
sang not one song. The black wood-snail became blacker still; not for grief, but 
for envy. “They should have offered me incense,” he said, “for it was I who gave 
him the idea of the most famous of his songs — the drum song of ‘The Way of 
the World;’ and it was I who spat at the rose; I can bring a witness to that fact.” 

But no tidings of all this reached the poet’s home in India. The birds had all 
been silent for three days, and when the time of mourning was over, so deep had 
been their grief, that they had forgotten for whom they wept. Such is the way of 
the world. 

“Now I must go out into the world, and disappear like the rest,” said the 
fourth brother. He was as good-tempered as the third, but no poet, though he 
could be witty. 

The two eldest had filled the castle with joyfulness, and now the last 
brightness was going away. Sight and hearing have always been considered two 
of the chief senses among men, and those which they wish to keep bright; the 
other senses are looked upon as of less importance. 

But the younger son had a different opinion; he had cultivated his taste in 
every way, and taste is very powerful. It rules over what goes into the mouth, as 
well as over all which is presented to the mind; and, consequently, this brother 
took upon himself to taste everything stored up in bottles or jars; this he called 
the rough part of his work. Every man’s mind was to him as a vessel in which 
something was concocting; every land a kind of mental kitchen. “There are no 
delicacies here,” he said; so he wished to go out into the world to find something 
delicate to suit his taste. “Perhaps fortune may be more favorable to me than it 
was to my brothers. I shall start on my travels, but what conveyance shall I 
choose? Are air balloons invented yet?” he asked of his father, who knew of all 
inventions that had been made, or would be made. 


Air balloons had not then been invented, nor steam-ships, nor railways. 

“Good,” said he; “then I shall choose an air balloon; my father knows how 
they are to be made and guided. Nobody has invented one yet, and the people 
will believe that it is an aerial phantom. When I have done with the balloon I 
shall burn it, and for this purpose, you must give me a few pieces of another 
invention, which will come next; I mean a few chemical matches.” 

He obtained what he wanted, and flew away. The birds accompanied him 
farther than they had the other brothers. They were curious to know how this 
flight would end. Many more of them came swooping down; they thought it 
must be some new bird, and he soon had a goodly company of followers. They 
came in clouds till the air became darkened with birds as it was with the cloud of 
locusts over the land of Egypt. 

And now he was out in the wide world. The balloon descended over one of 
the greatest cities, and the aeronaut took up his station at the highest point, on 
the church steeple. The balloon rose again into the air, which it ought not to have 
done; what became of it is not known, neither is it of any consequence, for 
balloons had not then been invented. 

There he sat on the church steeple. The birds no longer hovered over him; 
they had got tired of him, and he was tired of them. All the chimneys in the town 
were smoking. 

“There are altars erected to my honor,” said the wind, who wished to say 
something agreeable to him as he sat there boldly looking down upon the people 
in the street. There was one stepping along, proud of his purse; another, of the 
key he carried behind him, though he had nothing to lock up; another took a 
pride in his moth-eaten coat; and another, in his mortified body. “Vanity, all 
vanity!” he exclaimed. “I must go down there by-and-by, and touch and taste; 
but I shall sit here a little while longer, for the wind blows pleasantly at my back. 
I shall remain here as long as the wind blows, and enjoy a little rest. It is 
comfortable to sleep late in the morning when one had a great deal to do,” said 
the sluggard; “so I shall stop here as long as the wind blows, for it pleases me.” 

And there he stayed. But as he was sitting on the weather-cock of the steeple, 
which kept turning round and round with him, he was under the false impression 
that the same wind still blew, and that he could stay where he was without 
expense. 

But in India, in the castle on the Tree of the Sun, all was solitary and still, 
since the brothers had gone away one after the other. 

“Nothing goes well with them,” said the father; “they will never bring the 
glittering jewel home, it is not made for me; they are all dead and gone.” Then 
he bent down over the Book of Truth, and gazed on the page on which he should 


have read of the life after death, but for him there was nothing to be read or 
learned upon it. 

His blind daughter was his consolation and joy; she clung to him with sincere 
affection, and for the sake of his happiness and peace she wished the costly 
jewel could be found and brought home. 

With longing tenderness she thought of her brothers. Where were they? 
Where did they live? How she wished she might dream of them; but it was 
strange that not even in dreams could she be brought near to them. But at last 
one night she dreamt that she heard the voices of her brothers calling to her from 
the distant world, and she could not refrain herself, but went out to them, and yet 
it seemed in her dream that she still remained in her father’s house. She did not 
see her brothers, but she felt as it were a fire burning in her hand, which, 
however, did not hurt her, for it was the jewel she was bringing to her father. 
When she awoke she thought for a moment that she still held the stone, but she 
only grasped the knob of her distaff. 

During the long evenings she had spun constantly, and round the distaff were 
woven threads finer than the web of a spider; human eyes could never have 
distinguished these threads when separated from each other. But she had wetted 
them with her tears, and the twist was as strong as a cable. She rose with the 
impression that her dream must be a reality, and her resolution was taken. 

It was still night, and her father slept; she pressed a kiss upon his hand, and 
then took her distaff and fastened the end of the thread to her father’s house. But 
for this, blind as she was, she would never have found her way home again; to 
this thread she must hold fast, and trust not to others or even to herself. From the 
Tree of the Sun she broke four leaves; which she gave up to the wind and the 
weather, that they might be carried to her brothers as letters and a greeting, in 
case she did not meet them in the wide world. Poor blind child, what would 
become of her in those distant regions? But she had the invisible thread, to 
which she could hold fast; and she possessed a gift which all the others lacked. 
This was a determination to throw herself entirely into whatever she undertook, 
and it made her feel as if she had eyes even at the tips of her fingers, and could 
hear down into her very heart. Quietly she went forth into the noisy, bustling, 
wonderful world, and wherever she went the skies grew bright, and she felt the 
warm sunbeam, and a rainbow above in the blue heavens seemed to span the 
dark world. She heard the song of the birds, and smelt the scent of the orange 
groves and apple orchards so strongly that she seemed to taste it. Soft tones and 
charming songs reached her ear, as well as harsh sounds and rough words — 
thoughts and opinions in strange contradiction to each other. Into the deepest 


recesses of her heart penetrated the echoes of human thoughts and feelings. 


she heard the following words sadly sung, — 


“Life is a shadow that flits away 
In a night of darkness and woe.” 


But then would follow brighter thoughts: 
“Life has the rose’s sweet perfume 
With sunshine, light, and joy.” 


And if one stanza sounded painfully — 


“Each mortal thinks of himself alone, 
Is a truth, alas, too clearly known;” 


Then, on the other hand, came the answer — 


“Love, like a mighty flowing stream, 
Fills every heart with its radiant gleam.” 


She heard, indeed, such words as these — 


“In the pretty turmoil here below, 
All is a vain and paltry show. 


Then came also words of comfort — 


“Great and good are the actions done 
By many whose worth is never known.” 


And if sometimes the mocking strain reached her — 


“Why not join in the jesting cry 
That contemns all gifts from the throne on high?” 


In the blind girl’s heart a stronger voice repeated — 


“To trust in thyself and God is best, 
In His holy will forever to rest.” 


Now 


But the evil spirit could not see this and remain contented. He has more 
cleverness than ten thousand men, and he found means to compass his end. He 
betook himself to the marsh, and collected a few little bubbles of stagnant water. 
Then he uttered over them the echoes of lying words that they might become 
strong. He mixed up together songs of praise with lying epitaphs, as many as he 
could find, boiled them in tears shed by envy; put upon them rouge, which he 
had scraped from faded cheeks, and from these he produced a maiden, in form 
and appearance like the blind girl, the angel of completeness, as men called her. 
The evil one’s plot was successful. The world knew not which was the true, and 
indeed how should the world know? 


“To trust in thyself and God is best, 
In his Holy will forever to rest.” 


So sung the blind girl in full faith. She had entrusted the four green leaves 
from the Tree of the Sun to the winds, as letters of greeting to her brothers, and 
she had full confidence that the leaves would reach them. She fully believed that 
the jewel which outshines all the glories of the world would yet be found, and 
that upon the forehead of humanity it would glitter even in the castle of her 
father. “Even in my father’s house,” she repeated. “Yes, the place in which this 
jewel is to be found is earth, and I shall bring more than the promise of it with 
me. I feel it glow and swell more and more in my closed hand. Every grain of 
truth which the keen wind carried up and whirled towards me I caught and 
treasured. I allowed it to be penetrated with the fragrance of the beautiful, of 
which there is so much in the world, even for the blind. I took the beatings of a 
heart engaged in a good action, and added them to my treasure. All that I can 
bring is but dust; still, it is a part of the jewel we seek, and there is plenty, my 
hand is quite full of it.” 

She soon found herself again at home; carried thither in a flight of thought, 
never having loosened her hold of the invisible thread fastened to her father’s 
house. As she stretched out her hand to her father, the powers of evil dashed 
with the fury of a hurricane over the Tree of the Sun; a blast of wind rushed 
through the open doors, and into the sanctuary, where lay the Book of Truth. 

“Tt will be blown to dust by the wind,” said the father, as he seized the open 
hand she held towards him. 

“No,” she replied, with quiet confidence, “it is indestructible. I feel its beam 
warming my very soul.” 

Then her father observed that a dazzling flame gleamed from the white page 
on which the shining dust had passed from her hand. It was there to prove the 


certainty of eternal life, and on the book glowed one shining word, and only one, 
the word BELIEVE. And soon the four brothers were again with the father and 
daughter. When the green leaf from home fell on the bosom of each, a longing 
had seized them to return. They had arrived, accompanied by the birds of 
passage, the stag, the antelope, and all the creatures of the forest who wished to 
take part in their joy. 

We have often seen, when a sunbeam burst through a crack in the door into a 
dusty room, how a whirling column of dust seems to circle round. But this was 
not poor, insignificant, common dust, which the blind girl had brought; even the 
rainbow’s colors are dim when compared with the beauty which shone from the 
page on which it had fallen. The beaming word BELIEVE, from every grain of 
truth, had the brightness of the beautiful and the good, more bright than the 
mighty pillar of flame that led Moses and the children of Israel to the land of 
Canaan, and from the word BELIEVE arose the bridge of hope, reaching even to 
the unmeasurable Love in the realms of the infinite. 


The Story of the Wind, 1859 


“Near the shores of the great Belt, which is one of the straits that connect the 
Cattegat with the Baltic, stands an old mansion with thick red walls. I know 
every stone of it,’ says the Wind. “I saw it when it was part of the castle of 
Marck Stig on the promontory. But the castle was obliged to be pulled down, 
and the stone was used again for the walls of a new mansion on another spot — 
the baronial residence of Borreby, which still stands near the coast. I knew them 
well, those noble lords and ladies, the successive generations that dwelt there; 
and now I’m going to tell you of Waldemar Daa and his daughters. How proud 
was his bearing, for he was of royal blood, and could boast of more noble deeds 
than merely hunting the stag and emptying the wine-cup. His rule was despotic: 
‘It shall be,’ he was accustomed to say. His wife, in garments embroidered with 
gold, stepped proudly over the polished marble floors. The tapestries were 
gorgeous, and the furniture of costly and artistic taste. She had brought gold and 
plate with her into the house. The cellars were full of wine. Black, fiery horses, 
neighed in the stables. There was a look of wealth about the house of Borreby at 
that time. They had three children, daughters, fair and delicate maidens — Ida, 
Joanna, and Anna Dorothea; I have never forgotten their names. They were a 
rich, noble family, born in affluence and nurtured in luxury. 

“Whir-r-r, whir-r-r!” roared the Wind, and went on, “I did not see in this 
house, as in other great houses, the high-born lady sitting among her women, 
turning the spinning-wheel. She could sweep the sounding chords of the guitar, 
and sing to the music, not always Danish melodies, but the songs of a strange 
land. It was ‘Live and let live,’ here. Stranger guests came from far and near, 
music sounded, goblets clashed, and I,” said the Wind, “was not able to drown 
the noise. Ostentation, pride, splendor, and display ruled, but not the fear of the 
Lord. 

“Tt was on the evening of the first day of May,” the Wind continued, “I came 
from the west, and had seen the ships overpowered with the waves, when all on 
board persisted or were cast shipwrecked on the coast of Jutland. I had hurried 
across the heath and over Jutland’s wood-girt eastern coast, and over the island 
of Funen, and then I drove across the great belt, sighing and moaning. At length 
I lay down to rest on the shores of Zeeland, near to the great house of Borreby, 
where the splendid forest of oaks still flourished. The young men of the 
neighborhood were collecting branches and brushwood under the oak-trees. The 
largest and dryest they could find they carried into the village, and piled them up 


in a heap and set them on fire. Then the men and maidens danced, and sung in a 
circle round the blazing pile. I lay quite quiet,” said the Wind, “but I silently 
touched a branch which had been brought by one of the handsomest of the young 
men, and the wood blazed up brightly, blazed brighter than all the rest. Then he 
was chosen as the chief, and received the name of the Shepherd; and might 
choose his lamb from among the maidens. There was greater mirth and rejoicing 
than I had ever heard in the halls of the rich baronial house. Then the noble lady 
drove by towards the baron’s mansion with her three daughters, in a gilded 
carriage drawn by six horses. The daughters were young and beautiful — three 
charming blossoms — a rose, a lily, and a white hyacinth. The mother was a 
proud tulip, and never acknowledged the salutations of any of the men or 
maidens who paused in their sport to do her honor. The gracious lady seemed 
like a flower that was rather stiff in the stalk. Rose, lily, and hyacinth — yes, I 
saw them all three. Whose little lambs will they one day become? thought J; 
their shepherd will be a gallant knight, perhaps a prince. The carriage rolled on, 
and the peasants resumed their dancing. They drove about the summer through 
all the villages near. But one night, when I rose again, the high-born lady lay 
down to rise again no more; that thing came to her which comes to us all, in 
which there is nothing new. Waldemar Daa remained for a time silent and 
thoughtful. ‘The loftiest tree may be bowed without being broken,’ said a voice 
within him. His daughters wept; all the people in the mansion wiped their eyes, 
but Lady Daa had driven away, and I drove away too,” said the Wind. “Whir-r-r, 
whir-r-r-! 

“T returned again; I often returned and passed over the island of Funen and the 
shores of the Belt. Then I rested by Borreby, near the glorious wood, where the 
heron made his nest, the haunt of the wood-pigeons, the blue-birds, and the black 
stork. It was yet spring, some were sitting on their eggs, others had already 
hatched their young broods; but how they fluttered about and cried out when the 
axe sounded through the forest, blow upon blow! The trees of the forest were 
doomed. Waldemar Daa wanted to build a noble ship, a man-of-war, a three- 
decker, which the king would be sure to buy; and these, the trees of the wood, 
the landmark of the seamen, the refuge of the birds, must be felled. The hawk 
started up and flew away, for its nest was destroyed; the heron and all the birds 
of the forest became homeless, and flew about in fear and anger. I could well 
understand how they felt. Crows and ravens croaked, as if in scorn, while the 
trees were cracking and falling around them. Far in the interior of the wood, 
where a noisy swarm of laborers were working, stood Waldemar Daa and his 
three daughters, and all were laughing at the wild cries of the birds, excepting 
one, the youngest, Anna Dorothea, who felt grieved to the heart; and when they 


made preparations to fell a tree that was almost dead, and on whose naked 
branches the black stork had built her nest, she saw the poor little things 
stretching out their necks, and she begged for mercy for them, with the tears in 
her eyes. So the tree with the black stork’s nest was left standing; the tree itself, 
however, was not worth much to speak of. Then there was a great deal of hewing 
and sawing, and at last the three-decker was built. The builder was a man of low 
origin, but possessing great pride; his eyes and forehead spoke of large intellect, 
and Waldemar Daa was fond of listening to him, and so was Waldemar’s 
daughter Ida, the eldest, now about fifteen years old; and while he was building 
the ship for the father, he was building for himself a castle in the air, in which he 
and Ida were to live when they were married. This might have happened, indeed, 
if there had been a real castle, with stone walls, ramparts, and a moat. But in 
spite of his clever head, the builder was still but a poor, inferior bird; and how 
can a sparrow expect to be admitted into the society of peacocks? 

“T passed on in my course,” said the Wind, “and he passed away also. He was 
not allowed to remain, and little Ida got over it, because she was obliged to do 
so. Proud, black horses, worth looking at, were neighing in the stable. And they 
were locked up; for the admiral, who had been sent by the king to inspect the 
new ship, and make arrangements for its purchase, was loud in admiration of 
these beautiful horses. I heard it all,” said the Wind, “for I accompanied the 
gentlemen through the open door of the stable, and strewed stalks of straw, like 
bars of gold, at their feet. Waldemar Daa wanted gold, and the admiral wished 
for the proud black horses; therefore he praised them so much. But the hint was 
not taken, and consequently the ship was not bought. It remained on the shore 
covered with boards, — a Noah’s ark that never got to the water — Whir-r-r-r — 
and that was a pity. 

“In the winter, when the fields were covered with snow, and the water filled 
with large blocks of ice which I had blown up to the coast,” continued the Wind, 
“great flocks of crows and ravens, dark and black as they usually are, came and 
alighted on the lonely, deserted ship. Then they croaked in harsh accents of the 
forest that now existed no more, of the many pretty birds’ nests destroyed and 
the little ones left without a home; and all for the sake of that great bit of lumber, 
that proud ship, that never sailed forth. I made the snowflakes whirl till the snow 
lay like a great lake round the ship, and drifted over it. I let it hear my voice, that 
it might know what the storm has to say. Certainly I did my part towards 
teaching it seamanship. 

“That winter passed away, and another winter and summer both passed, as 
they are still passing away, even as I pass away. The snow drifts onwards, the 
apple-blossoms are scattered, the leaves fall, — everything passes away, and 


men are passing away too. But the great man’s daughters are still young, and 
little Ida is a rose as fair to look upon as on the day when the shipbuilder first 
saw her. I often tumbled her long, brown hair, while she stood in the garden by 
the apple-tree, musing, and not heeding how I strewed the blossoms on her hair, 
and dishevelled it; or sometimes, while she stood gazing at the red sun and the 
golden sky through the opening branches of the dark, thick foliage of the garden 
trees. Her sister Joanna was bright and slender as a lily; she had a tall and lofty 
carriage and figure, though, like her mother, rather stiff in back. She was very 
fond of walking through the great hall, where hung the portraits of her ancestors. 
The women were represented in dresses of velvet and silk, with tiny little hats, 
embroidered with pearls, on their braided hair. They were all handsome women. 
The gentlemen appeared clad in steel, or in rich cloaks lined with squirrel’s fur; 
they wore little ruffs, and swords at their sides. Where would Joanna’s place be 
on that wall some day? and how would he look, — her noble lord and husband? 
This is what she thought of, and often spoke of in a low voice to herself. I heard 
it as I swept into the long hall, and turned round to come out again. Anna 
Dorothea, the pale hyacinth, a child of fourteen, was quiet and thoughtful; her 
large, deep, blue eyes had a dreamy look, but a childlike smile still played round 
her mouth. I was not able to blow it away, neither did I wish to do so. We have 
met in the garden, in the hollow lane, in the field and meadow, where she 
gathered herbs and flowers which she knew would be useful to her father in 
preparing the drugs and mixtures he was always concocting. Waldemar Daa was 
arrogant and proud, but he was also a learned man, and knew a great deal. It was 
no secret, and many opinions were expressed on what he did. In his fireplace 
there was a fire, even in summer time. He would lock himself in his room, and 
for days the fire would be kept burning; but he did not talk much of what he was 
doing. The secret powers of nature are generally discovered in solitude, and did 
he not soon expect to find out the art of making the greatest of all good things — 
the art of making gold? So he fondly hoped; therefore the chimney smoked and 
the fire crackled so constantly. Yes, I was there too,” said the Wind. “‘Leave it 
alone,’ I sang down the chimney; ‘leave it alone, it will all end in smoke, air, 
coals, and ashes, and you will burn your fingers.’ But Waldemar Daa did not 
leave it alone, and all he possessed vanished like smoke blown by me. The 
splendid black horses, where are they? What became of the cows in the field, the 
old gold and silver vessels in cupboards and chests, and even the house and 
home itself? It was easy to melt all these away in the gold-making crucible, and 
yet obtain no gold. And so it was. Empty are the barns and store-rooms, the 
cellars and cupboards; the servants decreased in number, and the mice 
multiplied. First one window became broken, and then another, so that I could 


get in at other places besides the door. ‘Where the chimney smokes, the meal is 
being cooked,’ says the proverb; but here a chimney smoked that devoured all 
the meals for the sake of gold. I blew round the courtyard,” said the Wind, “like 
a watchman blowing his home, but no watchman was there. I twirled the 
weather-cock round on the summit of the tower, and it creaked like the snoring 
of a warder, but no warder was there; nothing but mice and rats. Poverty laid the 
table-cloth; poverty sat in the wardrobe and in the larder. The door fell off its 
hinges, cracks and fissures made their appearance everywhere; so that I could go 
in and out at pleasure, and that is how I know all about it. Amid smoke and 
ashes, sorrow, and sleepless nights, the hair and beard of the master of the house 
turned gray, and deep furrows showed themselves around his temples; his skin 
turned pale and yellow, while his eyes still looked eagerly for gold, the longed- 
for gold, and the result of his labor was debt instead of gain. I blew the smoke 
and ashes into his face and beard; I moaned through the broken window-panes, 
and the yawning clefts in the walls; I blew into the chests and drawers belonging 
to his daughters, wherein lay the clothes that had become faded and threadbare, 
from being worn over and over again. Such a song had not been sung, at the 
children’s cradle as I sung now. The lordly life had changed to a life of penury. I 
was the only one who rejoiced aloud in that castle,” said the Wind. “At last I 
snowed them up, and they say snow keeps people warm. It was good for them, 
for they had no wood, and the forest, from which they might have obtained it, 
had been cut down. The frost was very bitter, and I rushed through loop-holes 
and passages, over gables and roofs with keen and cutting swiftness. The three 
high-born daughters were lying in bed because of the cold, and their father 
crouching beneath his leather coverlet. Nothing to eat, nothing to burn, no fire on 
the hearth! Here was a life for high-born people! ‘Give it up, give it up!’ But my 
Lord Daa would not do that. ‘After winter, spring will come,’ he said, ‘after 
want, good times. We must not lose patience, we must learn to wait. Now my 
horses and lands are all mortgaged, it is indeed high time; but gold will come at 
last — at Easter.’ 

“T heard him as he thus spoke; he was looking at a spider’s web, and he 
continued, ‘Thou cunning little weaver, thou dost teach me perseverance. Let 
any one tear thy web, and thou wilt begin again and repair it. Let it be entirely 
destroyed, thou wilt resolutely begin to make another till it is completed. So 
ought we to do, if we wish to succeed at last.’ 

“It was the morning of Easter-day. The bells sounded from the neighboring 
church, and the sun seemed to rejoice in the sky. The master of the castle had 
watched through the night, in feverish excitement, and had been melting and 
cooling, distilling and mixing. I heard him sighing like a soul in despair; I heard 


him praying, and I noticed how he held his breath. The lamp burnt out, but he 
did not observe it. I blew up the fire in the coals on the hearth, and it threw a red 
glow on his ghastly white face, lighting it up with a glare, while his sunken eyes 
looked out wildly from their cavernous depths, and appeared to grow larger and 
more prominent, as if they would burst from their sockets. ‘Look at the alchymic 
glass,’ he cried; ‘something glows in the crucible, pure and heavy.’ He lifted it 
with a trembling hand, and exclaimed in a voice of agitation, ‘Gold! gold!’ He 
was quite giddy, I could have blown him down,” said the Wind; “but I only 
fanned the glowing coals, and accompanied him through the door to the room 
where his daughter sat shivering. His coat was powdered with ashes, and there 
were ashes in his beard and in his tangled hair. He stood erect, and held high in 
the air the brittle glass that contained his costly treasure. ‘Found! found! Gold! 
gold!’ he shouted, again holding the glass aloft, that it might flash in the 
sunshine; but his hand trembled, and the alchymic glass fell from it, clattering to 
the ground, and brake in a thousand pieces. The last bubble of his happiness had 
burst, with a whiz and a whir, and I rushed away from the gold-maker’s house. 
“Late in the autumn, when the days were short, and the mist sprinkled cold 
drops on the berries and the leafless branches, I came back in fresh spirits, 
rushed through the air, swept the sky clear, and snapped off the dry twigs, which 
is certainly no great labor to do, yet it must be done. There was another kind of 
sweeping taking place at Waldemar Daa’s, in the castle of Borreby. His enemy, 
Owe Ramel, of Basnas, was there, with the mortgage of the house and 
everything it contained, in his pocket. I rattled the broken windows, beat against 
the old rotten doors, and whistled through cracks and crevices, so that Mr. Owe 
Ramel did not much like to remain there. Ida and Anna Dorothea wept bitterly, 
Joanna stood, pale and proud, biting her lips till the blood came; but what could 
that avail? Owe Ramel offered Waldemar Daa permission to remain in the house 
till the end of his life. No one thanked him for the offer, and I saw the ruined old 
gentleman lift his head, and throw it back more proudly than ever. Then I rushed 
against the house and the old lime-trees with such force, that one of the thickest 
branches, a decayed one, was broken off, and the branch fell at the entrance, and 
remained there. It might have been used as a broom, if any one had wanted to 
sweep the place out, and a grand sweeping-out there really was; I thought it 
would be so. It was hard for any one to preserve composure on such a day; but 
these people had strong wills, as unbending as their hard fortune. There was 
nothing they could call their own, excepting the clothes they wore. Yes, there 
was one thing more, an alchymist’s glass, a new one, which had been lately 
bought, and filled with what could be gathered from the ground of the treasure 
which had promised so much but failed in keeping its promise. Waldemar Daa 


hid the glass in his bosom, and, taking his stick in his hand, the once rich 
gentleman passed with his daughters out of the house of Borreby. I blew coldly 
upon his flustered cheeks, I stroked his gray beard and his long white hair, and I 
sang as well as I was able, ‘Whir-r-r, whir-r-r. Gone away! Gone away!’ Ida 
walked on one side of the old man, and Anna Dorothea on the other; Joanna 
turned round, as they left the entrance. Why? Fortune would not turn because 
she turned. She looked at the stone in the walls which had once formed part of 
the castle of Marck Stig, and perhaps she thought of his daughters and of the old 
song, — 


“The eldest and youngest, hand-in-hand, 
Went forth alone to a distant land.” 


These were only two; here there were three, and their father with them also. 
They walked along the high-road, where once they had driven in their splendid 
carriage; they went forth with their father as beggars. They wandered across an 
open field to a mud hut, which they rented for a dollar and a half a year, a new 
home, with bare walls and empty cupboards. Crows and magpies fluttered about 
them, and cried, as if in contempt, ‘Caw, caw, turned out of our nest — caw, 
caw,’ as they had done in the wood at Borreby, when the trees were felled. Daa 
and his daughters could not help hearing it, so I blew about their ears to drown 
the noise; what use was it that they should listen? So they went to live in the 
mud hut in the open field, and I wandered away, over moor and meadow, 
through bare bushes and leafless forests, to the open sea, to the broad shores in 
other lands, ‘Whir-r-r, whir-r-r! Away, away!’ year after year.” 

And what became of Waldemar Daa and his daughters? Listen; the Wind will 
tell us: 

“The last I saw of them was the pale hyacinth, Anna Dorothea. She was old 
and bent then; for fifty years had passed and she had outlived them all. She could 
relate the history. Yonder, on the heath, near the town of Wiborg, in Jutland, 
stood the fine new house of the canon. It was built of red brick, with projecting 
gables. It was inhabited, for the smoke curled up thickly from the chimneys. The 
canon’s gentle lady and her beautiful daughters sat in the bay-window, and 
looked over the hawthorn hedge of the garden towards the brown heath. What 
were they looking at? Their glances fell upon a stork’s nest, which was built 
upon an old tumbledown hut. The roof, as far as one existed at all, was covered 
with moss and lichen. The stork’s nest covered the greater part of it, and that 
alone was in a good condition; for it was kept in order by the stork himself. That 
is a house to be looked at, and not to be touched,” said the Wind. “For the sake 


of the stork’s nest it had been allowed to remain, although it is a blot on the 
landscape. They did not like to drive the stork away; therefore the old shed was 
left standing, and the poor woman who dwelt in it allowed to stay. She had the 
Egyptian bird to thank for that; or was it perchance her reward for having once 
interceded for the preservation of the nest of its black brother in the forest of 
Borreby? At that time she, the poor woman, was a young child, a white hyacinth 
in arich garden. She remembered that time well; for it was Anna Dorothea. 

“O-h, o-h,’ she sighed; for people can sigh like the moaning of the wind 
among the reeds and rushes. ‘O-h, o-h,’ she would say, ‘no bell sounded at thy 
burial, Waldemar Daa. The poor school-boys did not even sing a psalm when the 
former lord of Borreby was laid in the earth to rest. O-h, everything has an end, 
even misery. Sister Ida became the wife of a peasant; that was the hardest trial 
which befell our father, that the husband of his own daughter should be a 
miserable serf, whom his owner could place for punishment on the wooden 
horse. I suppose he is under the ground now; and Ida — alas! alas! it is not 
ended yet; miserable that I am! Kind Heaven, grant me that I may die.’ 

“That was Anna Dorothea’s prayer in the wretched hut that was left standing 
for the sake of the stork. I took pity on the proudest of the sisters,” said the 
Wind. “Her courage was like that of a man; and in man’s clothes she served as a 
sailor on board ship. She was of few words, and of a dark countenance; but she 
did not know how to climb, so I blew her overboard before any one found out 
that she was a woman; and, in my opinion, that was well done,” said the Wind. 

On such another Easter morning as that on which Waldemar Daa imagined he 
had discovered the art of making gold, I heard the tones of a psalm under the 
stork’s nest, and within the crumbling walls. It was Anna Dorothea’s last song. 
There was no window in the hut, only a hole in the wall; and the sun rose like a 
globe of burnished gold, and looked through. With what splendor he filled that 
dismal dwelling! Her eyes were glazing, and her heart breaking; but so it would 
have been, even had the sun not shone that morning on Anna Dorothea. The 
stork’s nest had secured her a home till her death. I sung over her grave; I sung 
at her father’s grave. I know where it lies, and where her grave is too, but 
nobody else knows it. 

“New times now; all is changed. The old high-road is lost amid cultivated 
fields; the new one now winds along over covered graves; and soon the railway 
will come, with its train of carriages, and rush over graves where lie those whose 
very names are forgoten. All passed away, passed away! 

“This is the story of Waldemar Daa and his daughters. Tell it better, any of 
you, if you know how,” said the Wind; and he rushed away, and was gone. 


The Girl Who Trod on the Loaf, 1859 


There was once a girl who trod on a loaf to avoid soiling her shoes, and the 
misfortunes that happened to her in consequence are well known. Her name was 
Inge; she was a poor child, but proud and presuming, and with a bad and cruel 
disposition. When quite a little child she would delight in catching flies, and 
tearing off their wings, so as to make creeping things of them. When older, she 
would take cockchafers and beetles, and stick pins through them. Then she 
pushed a green leaf, or a little scrap of paper towards their feet, and when the 
poor creatures would seize it and hold it fast, and tum over and over in their 
struggles to get free from the pin, she would say, “The cockchafer is reading; see 
how he turns over the leaf.” She grew worse instead of better with years, and, 
unfortunately, she was pretty, which caused her to be excused, when she should 
have been sharply reproved. 

“Your headstrong will requires severity to conquer it,” her mother often said 
to her. “As a little child you used to trample on my apron, but one day I fear you 
will trample on my heart.” And, alas! this fear was realized. 

Inge was taken to the house of some rich people, who lived at a distance, and 
who treated her as their own child, and dressed her so fine that her pride and 
arrogance increased. 

When she had been there about a year, her patroness said to her, “You ought 
to go, for once, and see your parents, Inge.” 

So Inge started to go and visit her parents; but she only wanted to show 
herself in her native place, that the people might see how fine she was. She 
reached the entrance of the village, and saw the young laboring men and 
maidens standing together chatting, and her own mother amongst them. Inge’s 
mother was sitting on a stone to rest, with a fagot of sticks lying before her, 
which she had picked up in the wood. Then Inge turned back; she who was so 
finely dressed she felt ashamed of her mother, a poorly clad woman, who picked 
up wood in the forest. She did not turn back out of pity for her mother’s poverty, 
but from pride. 

Another half-year went by, and her mistress said, “you ought to go home 
again, and visit your parents, Inge, and I will give you a large wheaten loaf to 
take to them, they will be glad to see you, I am sure.” 

So Inge put on her best clothes, and her new shoes, drew her dress up around 
her, and set out, stepping very carefully, that she might be clean and neat about 
the feet, and there was nothing wrong in doing so. But when she came to the 


place where the footpath led across the moor, she found small pools of water, 
and a great deal of mud, so she threw the loaf into the mud, and trod upon it, that 
she might pass without wetting her feet. But as she stood with one foot on the 
loaf and the other lifted up to step forward, the loaf began to sink under her, 
lower and lower, till she disappeared altogether, and only a few bubbles on the 
surface of the muddy pool remained to show where she had sunk. And this is the 
story. 

But where did Inge go? She sank into the ground, and went down to the 
Marsh Woman, who is always brewing there. 

The Marsh Woman is related to the elf maidens, who are well-known, for 
songs are sung and pictures painted about them. But of the Marsh Woman 
nothing is known, excepting that when a mist arises from the meadows, in 
summer time, it is because she is brewing beneath them. To the Marsh Woman’s 
brewery Inge sunk down to a place which no one can endure for long. A heap of 
mud is a palace compared with the Marsh Woman’s brewery; and as Inge fell 
she shuddered in every limb, and soon became cold and stiff as marble. Her foot 
was still fastened to the loaf, which bowed her down as a golden ear of corn 
bends the stem. 

An evil spirit soon took possession of Inge, and carried her to a still worse 
place, in which she saw crowds of unhappy people, waiting in a state of agony 
for the gates of mercy to be opened to them, and in every heart was a miserable 
and eternal feeling of unrest. It would take too much time to describe the various 
tortures these people suffered, but Inge’s punishment consisted in standing there 
as a Statue, with her foot fastened to the loaf. She could move her eyes about, 
and see all the misery around her, but she could not turn her head; and when she 
saw the people looking at her she thought they were admiring her pretty face and 
fine clothes, for she was still vain and proud. But she had forgotten how soiled 
her clothes had become while in the Marsh Woman’s brewery, and that they 
were covered with mud; a snake had also fastened itself in her hair, and hung 
down her back, while from each fold in her dress a great toad peeped out and 
croaked like an asthmatic poodle. Worse than all was the terrible hunger that 
tormented her, and she could not stoop to break off a piece of the loaf on which 
she stood. No; her back was too stiff, and her whole body like a pillar of stone. 
And then came creeping over her face and eyes flies without wings; she winked 
and blinked, but they could not fly away, for their wings had been pulled off; 
this, added to the hunger she felt, was horrible torture. 

“Tf this lasts much longer,” she said, “I shall not be able to bear it.” But it did 
last, and she had to bear it, without being able to help herself. 


A tear, followed by many scalding tears, fell upon her head, and rolled over 
her face and neck, down to the loaf on which she stood. Who could be weeping 
for Inge? She had a mother in the world still, and the tears of sorrow which a 
mother sheds for her child will always find their way to the child’s heart, but 
they often increase the torment instead of being a relief. And Inge could hear all 
that was said about her in the world she had left, and every one seemed cruel to 
her. The sin she had committed in treading on the loaf was known on earth, for 
she had been seen by the cowherd from the hill, when she was crossing the 
marsh and had disappeared. 

When her mother wept and exclaimed, “Ah, Inge! what grief thou hast caused 
thy mother” she would say, “Oh that I had never been born! My mother’s tears 
are useless now.” 

And then the words of the kind people who had adopted her came to her ears, 
when they said, “Inge was a sinful girl, who did not value the gifts of God, but 
trampled them under her feet.” 

“Ah,” thought Inge, “they should have punished me, and driven all my 
naughty tempers out of me.” 

A song was made about “The girl who trod on a loaf to keep her shoes from 
being soiled,” and this song was sung everywhere. The story of her sin was also 
told to the little children, and they called her “wicked Inge,” and said she was so 
naughty that she ought to be punished. Inge heard all this, and her heart became 
hardened and full of bitterness. 

But one day, while hunger and grief were gnawing in her hollow frame, she 
heard a little, innocent child, while listening to the tale of the vain, haughty Inge, 
burst into tears and exclaim, “But will she never come up again?” 

And she heard the reply, “No, she will never come up again.” 

“But if she were to say she was sorry, and ask pardon, and promise never to 
do so again?” asked the little one. 

“Yes, then she might come; but she will not beg pardon,” was the answer. 

“Oh, I wish she would!” said the child, who was quite unhappy about it. “I 
should be so glad. I would give up my doll and all my playthings, if she could 
only come here again. Poor Inge! it is so dreadful for her.” 

These pitying words penetrated to Inge’s inmost heart, and seemed to do her 
good. It was the first time any one had said, “Poor Inge!” without saying 
something about her faults. A little innocent child was weeping, and praying for 
mercy for her. It made her feel quite strange, and she would gladly have wept 
herself, and it added to her torment to find she could not do so. And while she 
thus suffered in a place where nothing changed, years passed away on earth, and 
she heard her name less frequently mentioned. But one day a sigh reached her 


ear, and the words, “Inge! Inge! what a grief thou hast been to me! I said it 
would be so.” It was the last sigh of her dying mother. 

After this, Inge heard her kind mistress say, “Ah, poor Inge! shall I ever see 
thee again? Perhaps I may, for we know not what may happen in the future.” But 
Inge knew right well that her mistress would never come to that dreadful place. 

Time-passed — a long bitter time — then Inge heard her name pronounced 
once more, and saw what seemed two bright stars shining above her. They were 
two gentle eyes closing on earth. Many years had passed since the little girl had 
lamented and wept about “poor Inge.” That child was now an old woman, whom 
God was taking to Himself. In the last hour of existence the events of a whole 
life often appear before us; and this hour the old woman remembered how, when 
a child, she had shed tears over the story of Inge, and she prayed for her now. As 
the eyes of the old woman closed to earth, the eyes of the soul opened upon the 
hidden things of eternity, and then she, in whose last thoughts Inge had been so 
vividly present, saw how deeply the poor girl had sunk. She burst into tears at 
the sight, and in heaven, as she had done when a little child on earth, she wept 
and prayed for poor Inge. Her tears and her prayers echoed through the dark void 
that surrounded the tormented captive soul, and the unexpected mercy was 
obtained for it through an angel’s tears. As in thought Inge seemed to act over 
again every sin she had committed on earth, she trembled, and tears she had 
never yet been able to weep rushed to her eyes. It seemed impossible that the 
gates of mercy could ever be opened to her; but while she acknowledged this in 
deep penitence, a beam of radiant light shot suddenly into the depths upon her. 
More powerful than the sunbeam that dissolves the man of snow which the 
children have raised, more quickly than the snowflake melts and becomes a drop 
of water on the warm lips of a child, was the stony form of Inge changed, and as 
a little bird she soared, with the speed of lightning, upward to the world of 
mortals. A bird that felt timid and shy to all things around it, that seemed to 
shrink with shame from meeting any living creature, and hurriedly sought to 
conceal itself in a dark corner of an old ruined wall; there it sat cowering and 
unable to utter a sound, for it was voiceless. Yet how quickly the little bird 
discovered the beauty of everything around it. The sweet, fresh air; the soft 
radiance of the moon, as its light spread over the earth; the fragrance which 
exhaled from bush and tree, made it feel happy as it sat there clothed in its fresh, 
bright plumage. All creation seemed to speak of beneficence and love. The bird 
wanted to give utterance to thoughts that stirred in his breast, as the cuckoo and 
the nightingale in the spring, but it could not. Yet in heaven can be heard the 
song of praise, even from a worm; and the notes trembling in the breast of the 


bird were as audible to Heaven even as the psalms of David before they had 
fashioned themselves into words and song. 

Christmas-time drew near, and a peasant who dwelt close by the old wall 
stuck up a pole with some ears of corn fastened to the top, that the birds of 
heaven might have feast, and rejoice in the happy, blessed time. And on 
Christmas morning the sun arose and shone upon the ears of corn, which were 
quickly surrounded by a number of twittering birds. Then, from a hole in the 
wall, gushed forth in song the swelling thoughts of the bird as he issued from his 
hiding place to perform his first good deed on earth, — and in heaven it was well 
known who that bird was. 

The winter was very hard; the ponds were covered with ice, and there was 
very little food for either the beasts of the field or the birds of the air. Our little 
bird flew away into the public roads, and found here and there, in the ruts of the 
sledges, a grain of corn, and at the halting places some crumbs. Of these he ate 
only a few, but he called around him the other birds and the hungry sparrows, 
that they too might have food. He flew into the towns, and looked about, and 
wherever a kind hand had strewed bread on the window-sill for the birds, he 
only ate a single crumb himself, and gave all the rest to the rest of the other 
birds. In the course of the winter the bird had in this way collected many crumbs 
and given them to other birds, till they equalled the weight of the loaf on which 
Inge had trod to keep her shoes clean; and when the last bread-crumb had been 
found and given, the gray wings of the bird became white, and spread 
themselves out for flight. 

“See, yonder is a sea-gull!” cried the children, when they saw the white bird, 
as it dived into the sea, and rose again into the clear sunlight, white and 
glittering. But no one could tell whither it went then although some declared it 
flew straight to the sun. 


Ole the Tower-Keeper, 1859 


“In the world it’s always going up and down; and now I can’t go up any higher!” 
So said Ole the tower-keeper. “Most people have to try both the ups and the 
downs; and, rightly considered, we all get to be watchmen at last, and look down 
upon life from a height.” 

Such was the speech of Ole, my friend, the old tower-keeper, a strange, 
talkative old fellow, who seemed to speak out everything that came into his 
head, and who for all that had many a serious thought deep in his heart. Yes, he 
was the child of respectable people, and there were even some who said that he 
was the son of a privy councillor, or that he might have been. He had studied, 
too, and had been assistant teacher and deputy clerk; but of what service was all 
that to him? In those days he lived in the clerk’s house, and was to have 
everything in the house — to be at free quarters, as the saying is; but he was still, 
so to speak, a fine young gentleman. He wanted to have his boots cleaned with 
patent blacking, and the clerk could only afford ordinary grease; and upon that 
point they split. One spoke of stinginess, the other of vanity, and the blacking 
became the black cause of enmity between them, and at last they parted. 

This is what he demanded of the world in general, namely, patent blacking, 
and he got nothing but grease. Accordingly, he at last drew back from all men, 
and became a hermit; but the church tower is the only place in a great city where 
hermitage, office and bread can be found together. So he betook himself up 
thither, and smoked his pipe as he made his solitary rounds. He looked upward 
and downward, and had his own thoughts, and told in his own way of what he 
read in books and in himself. I often lent him books — good books; and you 
may know by the company he keeps. He loved neither the English governess 
novels nor the French ones, which he called a mixture of empty wind and raisin- 
stalks: he wanted biographies, and descriptions of the wonders of, the world. I 
visited him at least once a year, generally directly after New Year’s day, and 
then he always spoke of this and that which the change of the year had put into 
his head. 

I will tell the story of three of these visits, and will reproduce his own words 
whenever I can remember them. 


Anne Lisbeth, 1859 


Anne Lisbeth was a beautiful young woman, with a red and white complexion, 
glittering white teeth, and clear soft eyes; and her footstep was light in the dance, 
but her mind was lighter still. She had a little child, not at all pretty; so he was 
put out to be nursed by a laborer’s wife, and his mother went to the count’s 
castle. She sat in splendid rooms, richly decorated with silk and velvet; not a 
breath of air was allowed to blow upon her, and no one was allowed to speak to 
her harshly, for she was nurse to the count’s child. He was fair and delicate as a 
prince, and beautiful as an angel; and how she loved this child! Her own boy was 
provided for by being at the laborer’s where the mouth watered more frequently 
than the pot boiled, and where in general no one was at home to take care of the 
child. Then he would cry, but what nobody knows nobody cares for; so he would 
cry till he was tired, and then fall asleep; and while we are asleep we can feel 
neither hunger nor thirst. Ah, yes; sleep is a capital invention. 

As years went on, Anne Lisbeth’s child grew apace like weeds, although they 
said his growth had been stunted. He had become quite a member of the family 
in which he dwelt; they received money to keep him, so that his mother got rid 
of him altogether. She had become quite a lady; she had a comfortable home of 
her own in the town; and out of doors, when she went for a walk, she wore a 
bonnet; but she never walked out to see the laborer: that was too far from the 
town, and, indeed, she had nothing to go for, the boy now belonged to these 
laboring people. He had food, and he could also do something towards earning 
his living; he took care of Mary’s red cow, for he knew how to tend cattle and 
make himself useful. 

The great dog by the yard gate of a nobleman’s mansion sits proudly on the 
top of his kennel when the sun shines, and barks at every one that passes; but if it 
rains, he creeps into his house, and there he is warm and dry. Anne Lisbeth’s boy 
also sat in the sunshine on the top of the fence, cutting out a little toy. If it was 
spring-time, he knew of three strawberry-plants in blossom, which would 
certainly bear fruit. This was his most hopeful thought, though it often came to 
nothing. And he had to sit out in the rain in the worst weather, and get wet to the 
skin, and let the cold wind dry the clothes on his back afterwards. If he went near 
the farmyard belonging to the count, he was pushed and knocked about, for the 
men and the maids said he was so horrible ugly; but he was used to all this, for 
nobody loved him. This was how the world treated Anne Lisbeth’s boy, and how 
could it be otherwise. It was his fate to be beloved by no one. Hitherto he had 


been a land crab; the land at last cast him adrift. He went to sea in a wretched 
vessel, and sat at the helm, while the skipper sat over the grog-can. He was dirty 
and ugly, half-frozen and half-starved; he always looked as if he never had 
enough to eat, which was really the case. 

Late in the autumn, when the weather was rough, windy, and wet, and the 
cold penetrated through the thickest clothing, especially at sea, a wretched boat 
went out to sea with only two men on board, or, more correctly, a man and a 
half, for it was the skipper and his boy. There had only been a kind of twilight all 
day, and it soon grew quite dark, and so bitterly cold, that the skipper took a 
dram to warm him. The bottle was old, and the glass too. It was perfect in the 
upper part, but the foot was broken off, and it had therefore been fixed upon a 
little carved block of wood, painted blue. A dram is a great comfort, and two are 
better still, thought the skipper, while the boy sat at the helm, which he held fast 
in his hard seamed hands. He was ugly, and his hair was matted, and he looked 
crippled and stunted; they called him the field-laborer’s boy, though in the 
church register he was entered as Anne Lisbeth’s son. The wind cut through the 
rigging, and the boat cut through the sea. The sails, filled by the wind, swelled 
out and carried them along in wild career. It was wet and rough above and 
below, and might still be worse. Hold! what is that? What has struck the boat? 
Was it a waterspout, or a heavy sea rolling suddenly upon them? 

“Heaven help us!” cried the boy at the helm, as the boat heeled over and lay 
on its beam ends. It had struck on a rock, which rose from the depths of the sea, 
and sank at once, like an old shoe in a puddle. “It sank at once with mouse and 
man,” as the saying is. There might have been mice on board, but only one man 
and a half, the skipper and the laborer’s boy. No one saw it but the skimming 
sea-gulls and the fishes beneath the water; and even they did not see it properly, 
for they darted back with terror as the boat filled with water and sank. There it 
lay, scarcely a fathom below the surface, and those two were provided for, 
buried, and forgotten. The glass with the foot of blue wood was the only thing 
that did not sink, for the wood floated and the glass drifted away to be cast upon 
the shore and broken; where and when, is indeed of no consequence. It had 
served its purpose, and it had been loved, which Anne Lisbeth’s boy had not 
been. But in heaven no soul will be able to say, “Never loved.” 

Anne Lisbeth had now lived in the town many years; she was called 
“Madame,” and felt dignified in consequence; she remembered the old, noble 
days, in which she had driven in the carriage, and had associated with countess 
and baroness. Her beautiful, noble child had been a dear angel, and possessed the 
kindest heart; he had loved her so much, and she had loved him in return; they 
had kissed and loved each other, and the boy had been her joy, her second life. 


Now he was fourteen years of age, tall, handsome, and clever. She had not seen 
him since she carried him in her arms; neither had she been for years to the 
count’s palace; it was quite a journey thither from the town. 

“T must make one effort to go,” said Anne Lisbeth, “to see my darling, the 
count’s sweet child, and press him to my heart. Certainly he must long to see me, 
too, the young count; no doubt he thinks of me and loves me, as in those days 
when he would fling his angel-arms round my neck, and lisp ‘Anne Liz.’ It was 
music to my ears. Yes, I must make an effort to see him again.” She drove across 
the country in a grazier’s cart, and then got out, and continued her journey on 
foot, and thus reached the count’s castle. It was as great and magnificent as it 
had always been, and the garden looked the same as ever; all the servants were 
strangers to her, not one of them knew Anne Lisbeth, nor of what consequence 
she had once been there; but she felt sure the countess would soon let them know 
it, and her darling boy, too: how she longed to see him! 

Now that Anne Lisbeth was at her journey’s end, she was kept waiting a long 
time; and for those who wait, time passes slowly. But before the great people 
went in to dinner, she was called in and spoken to very graciously. She was to go 
in again after dinner, and then she would see her sweet boy once more. How tall, 
and slender, and thin he had grown; but the eyes and the sweet angel mouth were 
still beautiful. He looked at her, but he did not speak, he certainly did not know 
who she was. He turned round and was going away, but she seized his hand and 
pressed it to her lips. 

“Well, well,” he said; and with that he walked out of the room. He who filled 
her every thought! he whom she loved best, and who was her whole earthly 
pride! 

Anne Lisbeth went forth from the castle into the public road, feeling mournful 
and sad; he whom she had nursed day and night, and even now carried about in 
her dreams, had been cold and strange, and had not a word or thought respecting 
her. A great black raven darted down in front of her on the high road, and 
croaked dismally. 

“Ah,” said she, “what bird of ill omen art thou?” Presently she passed the 
laborer’s hut; his wife stood at the door, and the two women spoke to each other. 
“You look well,” said the woman; “you’re fat and plump; you are well off.” 

“Oh yes,” answered Anne Lisbeth. 

“The boat went down with them,” continued the woman; “Hans the skipper 
and the boy were both drowned; so there’s an end of them. I always thought the 
boy would be able to help me with a few dollars. He’ll never cost you anything 
more, Anne Lisbeth.” 


“So they were drowned,” repeated Anne Lisbeth; but she said no more, and 
the subject was dropped. She felt very low-spirited, because her count-child had 
shown no inclination to speak to her who loved him so well, and who had 
travelled so far to see him. The journey had cost money too, and she had derived 
no great pleasure from it. Still she said not a word of all this; she could not 
relieve her heart by telling the laborer’s wife, lest the latter should think she did 
not enjoy her former position at the castle. Then the raven flew over her, 
screaming again as he flew. 

“The black wretch!” said Anne Lisbeth, “he will end by frightening me 
today.” She had brought coffee and chicory with her, for she thought it would be 
a charity to the poor woman to give them to her to boil a cup of coffee, and then 
she would take a cup herself. 

The woman prepared the coffee, and in the meantime Anne Lisbeth seated her 
in a chair and fell asleep. Then she dreamed of something which she had never 
dreamed before; singularly enough she dreamed of her own child, who had wept 
and hungered in the laborer’s hut, and had been knocked about in heat and in 
cold, and who was now lying in the depths of the sea, in a spot only known by 
God. She fancied she was still sitting in the hut, where the woman was busy 
preparing the coffee, for she could smell the coffee-berries roasting. But 
suddenly it seemed to her that there stood on the threshold a beautiful young 
form, as beautiful as the count’s child, and this apparition said to her, “The 
world is passing away; hold fast to me, for you are my mother after all; you have 
an angel in heaven, hold me fast;” and the child-angel stretched out his hand and 
seized her. Then there was a terrible crash, as of a world crumbling to pieces, 
and the angel-child was rising from the earth, and holding her by the sleeve so 
tightly that she felt herself lifted from the ground; but, on the other hand, 
something heavy hung to her feet and dragged her down, and it seemed as if 
hundreds of women were clinging to her, and crying, “If thou art to be saved, we 
must be saved too. Hold fast, hold fast.” And then they all hung on her, but there 
were too many; and as they clung the sleeve was torn, and Anne Lisbeth fell 
down in horror, and awoke. Indeed she was on the point of falling over in reality 
with the chair on which she sat; but she was so startled and alarmed that she 
could not remember what she had dreamed, only that it was something very 
dreadful. 

They drank their coffee and had a chat together, and then Anne Lisbeth went 
away towards the little town where she was to meet the carrier, who was to drive 
her back to her own home. But when she came to him she found that he would 
not be ready to start till the evening of the next day. Then she began to think of 
the expense, and what the distance would be to walk. She remembered that the 


route by the sea-shore was two miles shorter than by the high road; and as the 
weather was clear, and there would be moonlight, she determined to make her 
way on foot, and to start at once, that she might reach home the next day. 

The sun had set, and the evening bells sounded through the air from the tower 
of the village church, but to her it was not the bells, but the cry of the frogs in the 
marshes. Then they ceased, and all around became still; not a bird could be 
heard, they were all at rest, even the owl had not left her hiding place; deep 
silence reigned on the margin of the wood by the sea-shore. As Anne Lisbeth 
walked on she could hear her own footsteps in the sands; even the waves of the 
sea were at rest, and all in the deep waters had sunk into silence. There was quiet 
among the dead and the living in the deep sea. Anne Lisbeth walked on, thinking 
of nothing at all, as people say, or rather her thoughts wandered, but not away 
from her, for thought is never absent from us, it only slumbers. Many thoughts 
that have lain dormant are roused at the proper time, and begin to stir in the mind 
and the heart, and seem even to come upon us from above. It is written, that a 
good deed bears a blessing for its fruit; and it is also written, that the wages of 
sin is death. Much has been said and much written which we pass over or know 
nothing of. A light arises within us, and then forgotten things make themselves 
remembered; and thus it was with Anne Lisbeth. The germ of every vice and 
every virtue lies in our heart, in yours and in mine; they lie like little grains of 
seed, till a ray of sunshine, or the touch of an evil hand, or you turn the corner to 
the right or to the left, and the decision is made. The little seed is stirred, it 
swells and shoots up, and pours its sap into your blood, directing your course 
either for good or evil. Troublesome thoughts often exist in the mind, fermenting 
there, which are not realized by us while the senses are as it were slumbering; 
but still they are there. Anne Lisbeth walked on thus with her senses half asleep, 
but the thoughts were fermenting within her. 

From one Shrove Tuesday to another, much may occur to weigh down the 
heart; it is the reckoning of a whole year; much may be forgotten, sins against 
heaven in word and thought, sins against our neighbor, and against our own 
conscience. We are scarcely aware of their existence; and Anne Lisbeth did not 
think of any of her errors. She had committed no crime against the law of the 
land; she was an honorable person, in a good position — that she knew. 

She continued her walk along by the margin of the sea. What was it she saw 
lying there? An old hat; a man’s hat. Now when might that have been washed 
overboard? She drew nearer, she stopped to look at the hat; “Ha! what was lying 
yonder?” She shuddered; yet it was nothing save a heap of grass and tangled 
seaweed flung across a long stone, but it looked like a corpse. Only tangled 
grass, and yet she was frightened at it. As she tured to walk away, much came 


into her mind that she had heard in her childhood: old superstitions of spectres 
by the sea-shore; of the ghosts of drowned but unburied people, whose corpses 
had been washed up on the desolate beach. The body, she knew, could do no 
harm to any one, but the spirit could pursue the lonely wanderer, attach itself to 
him, and demand to be carried to the churchyard, that it might rest in consecrated 
ground. “Hold fast! hold fast!” the spectre would cry; and as Anne Lisbeth 
murmured these words to herself, the whole of her dream was suddenly recalled 
to her memory, when the mother had clung to her, and uttered these words, 
when, amid the crashing of worlds, her sleeve had been torn, and she had slipped 
from the grasp of her child, who wanted to hold her up in that terrible hour. Her 
child, her own child, which she had never loved, lay now buried in the sea, and 
might rise up, like a spectre, from the waters, and cry, “Hold fast; carry me to 
consecrated ground!” 

As these thoughts passed through her mind, fear gave speed to her feet, so 
that she walked faster and faster. Fear came upon her as if a cold, clammy hand 
had been laid upon her heart, so that she almost fainted. As she looked across the 
sea, all there grew darker; a heavy mist came rolling onwards, and clung to bush 
and tree, distorting them into fantastic shapes. She turned and glanced at the 
moon, which had risen behind her. It looked like a pale, rayless surface, and a 
deadly weight seemed to hang upon her limbs. “Hold,” thought she; and then she 
turned round a second time to look at the moon. A white face appeared quite 
close to her, with a mist, hanging like a garment from its shoulders. “Stop! carry 
me to consecrated earth,” sounded in her ears, in strange, hollow tones. The 
sound did not come from frogs or ravens; she saw no sign of such creatures. “A 
grave! dig me a grave!” was repeated quite loud. Yes, it was indeed the spectre 
of her child. The child that lay beneath the ocean, and whose spirit could have no 
rest until it was carried to the churchyard, and until a grave had been dug for it in 
consecrated ground. She would go there at once, and there she would dig. She 
turned in the direction of the church, and the weight on her heart seemed to grow 
lighter, and even to vanish altogether; but when she turned to go home by the 
shortest way, it returned. “Stop! stop!” and the words came quite clear, though 
they were like the croak of a frog, or the wail of a bird. “A grave! dig me a 
grave!” 

The mist was cold and damp, her hands and face were moist and clammy with 
horror, a heavy weight again seized her and clung to her, her mind became clear 
for thoughts that had never before been there. 

In these northern regions, a beech-wood often buds in a single night and 
appears in the morning sunlight in its full glory of youthful green. So, in a single 
instant, can the consciousness of the sin that has been committed in thoughts, 


words, and actions of our past life, be unfolded to us. When once the conscience 
is awakened, it springs up in the heart spontaneously, and God awakens the 
conscience when we least expect it. Then we can find no excuse for ourselves; 
the deed is there and bears witness against us. The thoughts seem to become 
words, and to sound far out into the world. We are horrified at the thought of 
what we have carried within us, and at the consciousness that we have not 
overcome the evil which has its origin in thoughtlessness and pride. The heart 
conceals within itself the vices as well as the virtues, and they grow in the 
shallowest ground. Anne Lisbeth now experienced in thought what we have 
clothed in words. She was overpowered by them, and sank down and crept along 
for some distance on the ground. “A grave! dig me a grave!” sounded again in 
her ears, and she would have gladly buried herself, if in the grave she could have 
found forgetfulness of her actions. 

It was the first hour of her awakening, full of anguish and horror. Superstition 
made her alternately shudder with cold or burn with the heat of fever. Many 
things, of which she had feared even to speak, came into her mind. Silently, as 
the cloud-shadows in the moonshine, a spectral apparition flitted by her; she had 
heard of it before. Close by her galloped four snorting steeds, with fire flashing 
from their eyes and nostrils. They dragged a burning coach, and within it sat the 
wicked lord of the manor, who had ruled there a hundred years before. The 
legend says that every night, at twelve o’clock, he drove into his castleyard and 
out again. He was not as pale as dead men are, but black as a coal. He nodded, 
and pointed to Anne Lisbeth, crying out, “Hold fast! hold fast! and then you may 
ride again in a nobleman’s carriage, and forget your child.” 

She gathered herself up, and hastened to the churchyard; but black crosses 
and black ravens danced before her eyes, and she could not distinguish one from 
the other. The ravens croaked as the raven had done which she saw in the 
daytime, but now she understood what they said. “I am the raven-mother; I am 
the raven-mother,” each raven croaked, and Anne Lisbeth felt that the name also 
applied to her; and she fancied she should be transformed into a black bird, and 
have to cry as they cried, if she did not dig the grave. And she threw herself 
upon the earth, and with her hands dug a grave in the hard ground, so that the 
blood ran from her fingers. “A grave! dig me a grave!” still sounded in her ears; 
she was fearful that the cock might crow, and the first red streak appear in the 
east, before she had finished her work; and then she would be lost. And the cock 
crowed, and the day dawned in the east, and the grave was only half dug. An icy 
hand passed over her head and face, and down towards her heart. “Only half a 
grave,” a voice wailed, and fled away. Yes, it fled away over the sea; it was the 


ocean spectre; and, exhausted and overpowered, Anne Lisbeth sunk to the 
ground, and her senses left her. 

It was a bright day when she came to herself, and two men were raising her 
up; but she was not lying in the churchyard, but on the sea-shore, where she had 
dug a deep hole in the sand, and cut her hand with a piece of broken glass, 
whose sharp stern was stuck in a little block of painted wood. Anne Lisbeth was 
in a fever. Conscience had roused the memories of superstitions, and had so 
acted upon her mind, that she fancied she had only half a soul, and that her child 
had taken the other half down into the sea. Never would she be able to cling to 
the mercy of Heaven till she had recovered this other half which was now held 
fast in the deep water. 

Anne Lisbeth returned to her home, but she was no longer the woman she had 
been. Her thoughts were like a confused, tangled skein; only one thread, only 
one thought was clear to her, namely that she must carry the spectre of the sea- 
shore to the churchyard, and dig a grave for him there; that by so doing she 
might win back her soul. Many a night she was missed from her home, and was 
always found on the sea-shore waiting for the spectre. 

In this way a whole year passed; and then one night she vanished again, and 
was not to be found. The whole of the next day was spent in a useless search 
after her. 

Towards evening, when the clerk entered the church to toll the vesper bell, he 
saw by the altar Anne Lisbeth, who had spent the whole day there. Her powers 
of body were almost exhausted, but her eyes flashed brightly, and on her cheeks 
was a rosy flush. The last rays of the setting sun shone upon her, and gleamed 
over the altar upon the shining clasps of the Bible, which lay open at the words 
of the prophet Joel, “Rend your hearts and not your garments, and turn unto the 
Lord.” 

“That was just a chance,” people said; but do things happen by chance? In the 
face of Anne Lisbeth, lighted up by the evening sun, could be seen peace and 
rest. She said she was happy now, for she had conquered. The spectre of the 
shore, her own child, had come to her the night before, and had said to her, 
“Thou hast dug me only half a grave: but thou hast now, for a year and a day, 
buried me altogether in thy heart, and it is there a mother can best hide her 
child!” And then he gave her back her lost soul, and brought her into the church. 
“Now I am in the house of God,” she said, “and in that house we are happy.” 

When the sun set, Anne Lisbeth’s soul had risen to that region where there is 
no more pain; and Anne Lisbeth’s troubles were at an end. 


Children’s Prattle, 1859 


At arich merchant’s house there was a children’s party, and the children of rich 
and great people were there. The merchant was a learned man, for his father had 
sent him to college, and he had passed his examination. His father had been at 
first only a cattle dealer, but always honest and industrious, so that he had made 
money, and his son, the merchant, had managed to increase his store. Clever as 
he was, he had also a heart; but there was less said of his heart than of his 
money. All descriptions of people visited at the merchant’s house, well born, as 
well as intellectual, and some who possessed neither of these recommendations. 

Now it was a children’s party, and there was children’s prattle, which always 
is spoken freely from the heart. Among them was a beautiful little girl, who was 
terribly proud; but this had been taught her by the servants, and not by her 
parents, who were far too sensible people. 

Her father was groom of the Chambers, which is a high office at court, and 
she knew it. “I am a child of the court,” she said; now she might just as well 
have been a child of the cellar, for no one can help his birth; and then she told 
the other children that she was well-born, and said that no one who was not well- 
born could rise in the world. It was no use to read and be industrious, for if a 
person was not well-born, he could never achieve anything. “And those whose 
names end with ‘sen,’” said she, “can never be anything at all. We must put our 
arms akimbo, and make the elbow quite pointed, so as to keep these ‘sen’ people 
at a great distance.” And then she stuck out her pretty little arms, and made the 
elbows quite pointed, to show how it was to be done; and her little arms were 
very pretty, for she was a sweet-looking child. 

But the little daughter of the merchant became very angry at this speech, for 
her father’s name was Petersen, and she knew that the name ended in “sen,” and 
therefore she said as proudly as she could, “But my papa can buy a hundred 
dollars’ worth of bonbons, and give them away to children. Can your papa do 
that?” 

“Yes; and my papa,” said the little daughter of the editor of a paper, “my papa 
can put your papa and everybody’s papa into the newspaper. All sorts of people 
are afraid of him, my mamma says, for he can do as he likes with the paper.” 
And the little maiden looked exceedingly proud, as if she had been a real 
princess, who may be expected to look proud. 

But outside the door, which stood ajar, was a poor boy, peeping through the 
crack of the door. He was of such a lowly station that he had not been allowed 


even to enter the room. He had been turning the spit for the cook, and she had 
given him permission to stand behind the door and peep in at the well-dressed 
children, who were having such a merry time within; and for him that was a 
great deal. “Oh, if I could be one of them,” thought he, and then he heard what 
was Said about names, which was quite enough to make him more unhappy. His 
parents at home had not even a penny to spare to buy a newspaper, much less 
could they write in one; and worse than all, his father’s name, and of course his 
own, ended in “sen,” and therefore he could never turn out well, which was a 
very sad thought. But after all, he had been born into the world, and the station 
of life had been chosen for him, therefore he must be content. 
And this is what happened on that evening. 


Many years passed, and most of the children became grown-up persons. 

There stood a splendid house in the town, filled with all kinds of beautiful and 
valuable objects. Everybody wished to see it, and people even came in from the 
country round to be permitted to view the treasures it contained. 

Which of the children whose prattle we have described, could call this house 
his own? One would suppose it very easy to guess. No, no; it is not so very easy. 
The house belonged to the poor little boy who had stood on that night behind the 
door. He had really become something great, although his name ended in “sen,” 
— for it was Thorwaldsen. 

And the three other children — the children of good birth, of money, and of 
intellectual pride, — well, they were respected and honored in the world, for 
they had been well provided for by birth and position, and they had no cause to 
reproach themselves with what they had thought and spoken on that evening 
long ago, for, after all, it was mere “children’s prattle.” 


The Child in the Grave, 1859 


It was a very sad day, and every heart in the house felt the deepest grief; for the 
youngest child, a boy of four years old, the joy and hope of his parents, was 
dead. Two daughters, the elder of whom was going to be confirmed, still 
remained: they were both good, charming girls; but the lost child always seems 
the dearest; and when it is youngest, and a son, it makes the trial still more 
heavy. The sisters mourned as young hearts can mourn, and were especially 
grieved at the sight of their parents’ sorrow. The father’s heart was bowed down, 
but the mother sunk completely under the deep grief. Day and night she had 
attended to the sick child, nursing and carrying it in her bosom, as a part of 
herself. She could not realize the fact that the child was dead, and must be laid in 
a coffin to rest in the ground. She thought God could not take her darling little 
one from her; and when it did happen notwithstanding her hopes and her belief, 
and there could be no more doubt on the subject, she said in her feverish agony, 
“God does not know it. He has hard-hearted ministering spirits on earth, who do 
according to their own will, and heed not a mother’s prayers.” Thus in her great 
grief she fell away from her faith in God, and dark thoughts arose in her mind 
respecting death and a future state. She tried to believe that man was but dust, 
and that with his life all existence ended. But these doubts were no support to 
her, nothing on which she could rest, and she sunk into the fathomless depths of 
despair. In her darkest hours she ceased to weep, and thought not of the young 
daughters who were still left to her. The tears of her husband fell on her 
forehead, but she took no notice of him; her thoughts were with her dead child; 
her whole existence seemed wrapped up in the remembrances of the little one 
and of every innocent word it had uttered. 

The day of the little child’s funeral came. For nights previously the mother 
had not slept, but in the morning twilight of this day she sunk from weariness 
into a deep sleep; in the mean time the coffin was carried into a distant room, 
and there nailed down, that she might not hear the blows of the hammer. When 
she awoke, and wanted to see her child, the husband, with tears, said, “We have 
closed the coffin; it was necessary to do so.” 

“When God is so hard to me, how can I expect men to be better?” she said 
with groans and tears. 

The coffin was carried to the grave, and the disconsolate mother sat with her 
young daughters. She looked at them, but she saw them not; for her thoughts 
were far away from the domestic hearth. She gave herself up to her grief, and it 


tossed her to and fro, as the sea tosses a ship without compass or rudder. So the 
day of the funeral passed away, and similar days followed, of dark, wearisome 
pain. With tearful eyes and mournful glances, the sorrowing daughters and the 
afflicted husband looked upon her who would not hear their words of comfort; 
and, indeed, what comforting words could they speak, when they were 
themselves so full of grief? It seemed as if she would never again know sleep, 
and yet it would have been her best friend, one who would have strengthened her 
body and poured peace into her soul. They at last persuaded her to lie down, and 
then she would lie as still as if she slept. 

One night, when her husband listened, as he often did, to her breathing, he 
quite believed that she had at length found rest and relief in sleep. He folded his 
arms and prayed, and soon sunk himself into healthful sleep; therefore he did not 
notice that his wife arose, threw on her clothes, and glided silently from the 
house, to go where her thoughts constantly lingered — to the grave of her child. 
She passed through the garden, to a path across a field that led to the churchyard. 
No one saw her as she walked, nor did she see any one; for her eyes were fixed 
upon the one object of her wanderings. It was a lovely starlight night in the 
beginning of September, and the air was mild and still. She entered the 
churchyard, and stood by the little grave, which looked like a large nosegay of 
fragrant flowers. She sat down, and bent her head low over the grave, as if she 
could see her child through the earth that covered him — her little boy, whose 
smile was so vividly before her, and the gentle expression of whose eyes, even 
on his sick-bed, she could not forget. How full of meaning that glance had been, 
as she leaned over him, holding in hers the pale hand which he had no longer 
strength to raise! As she had sat by his little cot, so now she sat by his grave; and 
here she could weep freely, and her tears fell upon it. 

“Thou wouldst gladly go down and be with thy child,” said a voice quite 
close to her, — a voice that sounded so deep and clear, that it went to her heart. 

She looked up, and by her side stood a man wrapped in a black cloak, with a 
hood closely drawn over his face; but her keen glance could distinguish the face 
under the hood. It was stern, yet awakened confidence, and the eyes beamed 
with youthful radiance. 

“Down to my child,” she repeated; and tones of despair and entreaty sounded 
in the words. 

“Darest thou to follow me?” asked the form. “I am Death.” 

She bowed her head in token of assent. Then suddenly it appeared as if all the 
stars were shining with the radiance of the full moon on the many-colored 
flowers that decked the grave. The earth that covered it was drawn back like a 
floating drapery. She sunk down, and the spectre covered her with a black cloak; 


night closed around her, the night of death. She sank deeper than the spade of the 
sexton could penetrate, till the churchyard became a roof above her. Then the 
cloak was removed, and she found herself in a large hall, of wide-spreading 
dimensions, in which there was a subdued light, like twilight, reigning, and in a 
moment her child appeared before her, smiling, and more beautiful than ever; 
with a silent cry she pressed him to her heart. A glorious strain of music sounded 
— now distant, now near. Never had she listened to such tones as these; they 
came from beyond a large dark curtain which separated the regions of death 
from the land of eternity. 

“My sweet, darling mother,” she heard the child say. It was the well-known, 
beloved voice; and kiss followed kiss, in boundless delight. Then the child 
pointed to the dark curtain. “There is nothing so beautiful on earth as it is here. 
Mother, do you not see them all? Oh, it is happiness indeed.” 

But the mother saw nothing of what the child pointed out, only the dark 
curtain. She looked with earthly eyes, and could not see as the child saw, — he 
whom God has called to be with Himself. She could hear the sounds of music, 
but she heard not the words, the Word in which she was to trust. 

“T can fly now, mother,” said the child; “I can fly with other happy children 
into the presence of the Almighty. I would fain fly away now; but if you weep 
for me as you are weeping now, you may never see me again. And yet I would 
go so gladly. May I not fly away? And you will come to me soon, will you not, 
dear mother?” 

“Oh, stay, stay!” implored the mother; “only one moment more; only once 
more, that I may look upon thee, and kiss thee, and press thee to my heart.” 

Then she kissed and fondled her child. Suddenly her name was called from 
above; what could it mean? her name uttered in a plaintive voice. 

“Hearest thou?” said the child. “It is my father who calls thee.” And in a few 
moments deep sighs were heard, as of children weeping. “They are my sisters,” 
said the child. “Mother, surely you have not forgotten them.” 

And then she remembered those she left behind, and a great terror came over 
her. She looked around her at the dark night. Dim forms flitted by. She seemed 
to recognize some of them, as they floated through the regions of death towards 
the dark curtain, where they vanished. Would her husband and her daughters flit 
past? No; their sighs and lamentations still sounded from above; and she had 
nearly forgotten them, for the sake of him who was dead. 

“Mother, now the bells of heaven are ringing,” said the child; “mother, the 
sun is going to rise.” 

An overpowering light streamed in upon her, the child had vanished, and she 
was being borne upwards. All around her became cold; she lifted her head, and 


saw that she was lying in the churchyard, on the grave of her child. The Lord, in 
a dream, had been a guide to her feet and a light to her spirit. She bowed her 
knees, and prayed for forgiveness. She had wished to keep back a soul from its 
immortal flight; she had forgotten her duties towards the living who were left 
her. And when she had offered this prayer, her heart felt lighter. The sun burst 
forth, over her head a little bird carolled his song, and the church-bells sounded 
for the early service. Everything around her seemed holy, and her heart was 
chastened. She acknowledged the goodness of God, she acknowledged the duties 
she had to perform, and eagerly she returned home. She bent over her husband, 
who still slept; her warm, devoted kiss awakened him, and words of heartfelt 
love fell from the lips of both. Now she was gentle and strong as a wife can be; 
and from her lips came the words of faith: “Whatever He doeth is right and 
best.” 

Then her husband asked, “From whence hast thou all at once derived such 
strength and comforting faith?” 

And as she kissed him and her children, she said, “It came from God, through 
my child in the grave.” 


Two Brothers, 1859 


On one of the Danish islands, where old Thingstones, the seats of justice of our 
forefathers, still stand in the cornfields, and huge trees rise in the forests of 
beech, there lies a little town whose low houses are covered with red tiles. In one 
of these houses strange things were brewing over the glowing coals on the open 
hearth; there was a boiling going on in glasses, and a mixing and distilling, while 
herbs were being cut up and pounded in mortars. An elderly man looked after it 
all. 

“One must only do the right thing,” he said; “yes, the right — the correct 
thing. One must find out the truth concerning every created particle, and keep to 
that.” 

In the room with the good housewife sat her two sons; they were still small, 
but had great thoughts. Their mother, too, had always spoken to them of right 
and justice, and exhorted them to keep to the truth, which she said was the 
countenance of the Lord in this world. 

The elder of the boys looked roguish and enterprising. He took a delight in 
reading of the forces of nature, of the sun and the moon; no fairy tale pleased 
him so much. Oh, how beautiful it must be, he thought, to go on voyages of 
discovery, or to find out how to imitate the wings of birds and then to be able to 
fly! Yes, to find that out was the right thing. Father was right, and mother was 
right — truth holds the world together. 

The younger brother was quieter, and buried himself entirely in his books. 
When he read about Jacob dressing himself in sheep-skins to personify Esau, 
and so to usurp his brother’s birthright, he would clench his little fist in anger 
against the deceiver; when he read of tyrants and of the injustice and wickedness 
of the world, tears would come into his eyes, and he was quite filled with the 
thought of the justice and truth which must and would triumph. 

One evening he was lying in bed, but the curtains were not yet drawn close, 
and the light streamed in upon him; he had taken his book into bed with him, for 
he wanted to finish reading the story of Solon. His thoughts lifted and carried 
him away a wonderful distance; it seemed to him as if the bed had become a ship 
flying along under full sail. Was he dreaming, or what was happening? It glided 
over the rolling waves and across the ocean of time, and to him came the voice 
of Solon; spoken in a strange tongue, yet intelligible to him, he heard the Danish 
motto: “By law the land is ruled.” 


The genius of the human race stood in the humble room, bent down over the 
bed and imprinted a kiss on the boy’s forehead: “Be thou strong in fame and 
strong in the battle of life! With truth in thy heart fly toward the land of truth!” 

The elder brother was not yet in bed; he was standing at the window looking 
out at the mist which rose from the meadows. They were not elves dancing out 
there, as their old nurse had told him; he knew better — they were vapours 
which were warmer than the air, and that is why they rose. A shooting star lit up 
the sky, and the boy’s thoughts passed in a second from the vapours of the earth 
up to the shining meteor. The stars gleamed in the heavens, and it seemed as if 
long golden threads hung down from them to the earth. 

“Fly with me,” sang a voice, which the boy heard in his heart. And the mighty 
genius of mankind, swifter than a bird and than an arrow — swifter than 
anything of earthly origin — carried him out into space, where the heavenly 
bodies are bound together by the rays that pass from star to star. Our earth 
revolved in the thin air, and the cities upon it seemed to lie close to each other. 
Through the spheres echoed the words: 

“What is near, what is far, when thou art lifted by the mighty genius of 
mind?” 

And again the boy stood by the window, gazing out, whilst his younger 
brother lay in bed. Their mother called them by their names: “Anders Sandoe” 
and “Hans Christian.” 

Denmark and the whole world knows them — the two brothers Oersted. 


The Pen and the Inkstand, 1860 


In a poet’s room, where his inkstand stood on the table, the remark was once 
made, “It is wonderful what can be brought out of an inkstand. What will come 
next? It is indeed wonderful.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said the inkstand to the pen, and to the other articles that 
stood on the table; “that’s what I always say. It is wonderful and extraordinary 
what a number of things come out of me. It’s quite incredible, and I really don’t 
know what is coming next when that man dips his pen into me. One drop out of 
me is enough for half a page of paper, and what cannot half a page contain? 
From me, all the works of a poet are produced; all those imaginary characters 
whom people fancy they have known or met. All the deep feeling, the humor, 
and the vivid pictures of nature. I myself don’t understand how it is, for I am not 
acquainted with nature, but it is certainly in me. From me have gone forth to the 
world those wonderful descriptions of troops of charming maidens, and of brave 
knights on prancing steeds; of the halt and the blind, and I know not what more, 
for I assure you I never think of these things.” 

“There you are right,” said the pen, “for you don’t think at all; if you did, you 
would see that you can only provide the means. You give the fluid that I may 
place upon the paper what dwells in me, and what I wish to bring to light. It is 
the pen that writes: no man doubts that; and, indeed, most people understand as 
much about poetry as an old inkstand.” 

“You have had very little experience,” replied the inkstand. “You have hardly 
been in service a week, and are already half worn out. Do you imagine you are a 
poet? You are only a servant, and before you came I had many like you, some of 
the goose family, and others of English manufacture. I know a quill pen as well 
as I know a steel one. I have had both sorts in my service, and I shall have many 
more when he comes — the man who performs the mechanical part — and 
writes down what he obtains from me. I should like to know what will be the 
next thing he gets out of me.” 

“Inkpot!” exclaimed the pen contemptuously. 

Late in the evening the poet came home. He had been to a concert, and had 
been quite enchanted with the admirable performance of a famous violin player 
whom he had heard there. The performer had produced from his instrument a 
richness of tone that sometimes sounded like tinkling waterdrops or rolling 
pearls; sometimes like the birds twittering in chorus, and then rising and 
swelling in sound like the wind through the fir-trees. The poet felt as if his own 


heart were weeping, but in tones of melody like the sound of a woman’s voice. It 
seemed not only the strings, but every part of the instrument from which these 
sounds were produced. It was a wonderful performance and a difficult piece, and 
yet the bow seemed to glide across the strings so easily that it was as if any one 
could do it who tried. Even the violin and the bow appeared to perform 
independently of their master who guided them; it was as if soul and spirit had 
been breathed into the instrument, so the audience forgot the performer in the 
beautiful sounds he produced. Not so the poet; he remembered him, and named 
him, and wrote down his thoughts on the subject. “How foolish it would be for 
the violin and the bow to boast of their performance, and yet we men often 
commit that folly. The poet, the artist, the man of science in his laboratory, the 
general, — we all do it; and yet we are only the instruments which the Almighty 
uses; to Him alone the honor is due. We have nothing of ourselves of which we 
should be proud.” Yes, this is what the poet wrote down. He wrote it in the form 
of a parable, and called it “The Master and the Instruments.” 

“That is what you have got, madam,” said the pen to the inkstand, when the 
two were alone again. “Did you hear him read aloud what I had written down?” 

“Yes, what I gave you to write,” retorted the inkstand. “That was a cut at you 
because of your conceit. To think that you could not understand that you were 
being quizzed. I gave you a cut from within me. Surely I must know my own 
satire.” 

“Ink-pitcher!” cried the pen. 

“Writing-stick!” retorted the inkstand. And each of them felt satisfied that he 
had given a good answer. It is pleasing to be convinced that you have settled a 
matter by your reply; it is something to make you sleep well, and they both slept 
well upon it. But the poet did not sleep. Thoughts rose up within him like the 
tones of the violin, falling like pearls, or rushing like the strong wind through the 
forest. He understood his own heart in these thoughts; they were as a ray from 
the mind of the Great Master of all minds. 

“To Him be all the honor.” 


The Farm-Yard Cock and the Weather-Cock, 
1860 


There were two cocks — one on the dung-hill, the other on the roof. They were 
both arrogant, but which of the two rendered most service? Tell us your opinion 
— we'll keep to ours just the same though. 

The poultry yard was divided by some planks from another yard in which 
there was a dung-hill, and on the dung-hill lay and grew a large cucumber which 
was conscious of being a hot-bed plant. 

“One is born to that,” said the cucumber to itself. “Not all can be born 
cucumbers; there must be other things, too. The hens, the ducks, and all the 
animals in the next yard are creatures too. Now I have a great opinion of the yard 
cock on the plank; he is certainly of much more importance than the weather- 
cock who is placed so high and can’t even creak, much less crow. The latter has 
neither hens nor chicks, and only thinks of himself and perspires verdigris. No, 
the yard cock is really a cock! His step is a dance! His crowing is music, and 
wherever he goes one knows what a trumpeter is like! If he would only come in 
here! Even if he ate me up stump, stalk, and all, and I had to dissolve in his 
body, it would be a happy death,” said the cucumber. 

In the night there was a terrible storm. The hens, chicks, and even the cock 
sought shelter; the wind tore down the planks between the two yards with a 
crash; the tiles came tumbling down, but the weather-cock sat firm. He did not 
even turn round, for he could not; and yet he was young and freshly cast, but 
prudent and sedate. He had been born old, and did not at all resemble the birds 
flying in the air — the sparrows, and the swallows; no, he despised them, these 
mean little piping birds, these common whistlers. He admitted that the pigeons, 
large and white and shining like mother-o’-pearl, looked like a kind of weather- 
cock; but they were fat and stupid, and all their thoughts and endeavours were 
directed to filling themselves with food, and besides, they were tiresome things 
to converse with. The birds of passage had also paid the weather-cock a visit and 
told him of foreign countries, of airy caravans and robber stories that made one’s 
hair stand on end. All this was new and interesting; that is, for the first time, but 
afterwards, as the weather-cock found out, they repeated themselves and always 
told the same stories, and that’s very tedious, and there was no one with whom 
one could associate, for one and all were stale and small-minded. 

“The world is no good!” he said. “Everything in it is so stupid.” 


The weather-cock was puffed up, and that quality would have made him 
interesting in the eyes of the cucumber if it had known it, but it had eyes only for 
the yard cock, who was now in the yard with it. 

The wind had blown the planks, but the storm was over. 

“What do you think of that crowing?” said the yard cock to the hens and 
chickens. “It was a little rough — it wanted elegance.” 

And the hens and chickens came up on the dung-hill, and the cock strutted 
about like a lord. 

“Garden plant!” he said to the cucumber, and in that one word his deep 
learning showed itself, and it forgot that he was pecking at her and eating it up. 
“A happy death!” 

The hens and the chickens came, for where one runs the others run too; they 
clucked, and chirped, and looked at the cock, and were proud that he was of their 
kind. 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo!” he crowed, “the chickens will grow up into great hens 
at once, if I cry it out in the poultry-yard of the world!” 

And hens and chicks clucked and chirped, and the cock announced a great 
piece of news. 

“A cock can lay an egg! And do you know what’s in that egg? A basilisk. No 
one can stand the sight of such a thing; people know that, and now you know it 
too — you know what is in me, and what a champion of all cocks I am!” 

With that the yard cock flapped his wings, made his comb swell up, and 
crowed again; and they all shuddered, the hens and the little chicks — but they 
were very proud that one of their number was such a champion of all cocks. 
They clucked and chirped till the weather-cock heard; he heard it; but he did not 
stir. 

“Everything is very stupid,” the weather-cock said to himself. “The yard cock 
lays no eggs, and I am too lazy to do so; if I liked, I could lay a wind-egg. But 
the world is not worth even a wind-egg. Everything is so stupid! I don’t want to 
sit here any longer.” 

With that the weather-cock broke off; but he did not kill the yard cock, 
although the hens said that had been his intention. And what is the moral? 
“Better to crow than to be puffed up and break off!” 


Beauty of Form and Beauty of Mind, 1860 


There was once a sculptor, named Alfred, who having won the large gold medal 
and obtained a travelling scholarship, went to Italy, and then came back to his 
native land. He was young at that time — indeed, he is young still, although he 
is ten years older than he was then. On his return, he went to visit one of the little 
towns in the island of Zealand. The whole town knew who the stranger was; and 
one of the richest men in the place gave a party in his honor, and all who were of 
any consequence, or who possessed some property, were invited. It was quite an 
event, and all the town knew of it, so that it was not necessary to announce it by 
beat of drum. Apprentice-boys, children of the poor, and even the poor people 
themselves, stood before the house, watching the lighted windows; and the 
watchman might easily fancy he was giving a party also, there were so many 
people in the streets. There was quite an air of festivity about it, and the house 
was full of it; for Mr. Alfred, the sculptor, was there. He talked and told 
anecdotes, and every one listened to him with pleasure, not unmingled with awe; 
but none felt so much respect for him as did the elderly widow of a naval officer. 
She seemed, so far as Mr. Alfred was concemed, to be like a piece of fresh 
blotting-paper that absorbed all he said and asked for more. She was very 
appreciative, and incredibly ignorant — a kind of female Gaspar Hauser. 

“T should like to see Rome,” she said; “it must be a lovely city, or so many 
foreigners would not be constantly arriving there. Now, do give me a description 
of Rome. How does the city look when you enter in at the gate?” 

“T cannot very well describe it,” said the sculptor; “but you enter on a large 
open space, in the centre of which stands an obelisk, which is a thousand years 
old.” 

“An organist!” exclaimed the lady, who had never heard the word ‘obelisk.’ 
Several of the guests could scarcely forbear laughing, and the sculptor would 
have had some difficulty in keeping his countenance, but the smile on his lips 
faded away; for he caught sight of a pair of dark-blue eyes close by the side of 
the inquisitive lady. They belonged to her daughter; and surely no one who had 
such a daughter could be silly. The mother was like a fountain of questions; and 
the daughter, who listened but never spoke, might have passed for the beautiful 
maid of the fountain. How charming she was! She was a study for the sculptor to 
contemplate, but not to converse with; for she did not speak, or, at least, very 
seldom. 

“Has the pope a great family?” inquired the lady. 


The young man answered considerately, as if the question had been a 
different one, “No; he does not come from a great family.” 

“That is not what I asked,” persisted the widow; “I mean, has he a wife and 
children?” 

“The pope is not allowed to marry,” replied the gentleman. 

“T don’t like that,” was the lady’s remark. 

She certainly might have asked more sensible questions; but if she had not 
been allowed to say just what she liked, would her daughter have been there, 
leaning so gracefully on her shoulder, and looking straight before her, with a 
smile that was almost mournful on her face? 

Mr. Alfred again spoke of Italy, and of the glorious colors in Italian scenery; 
the purple hills, the deep blue of the Mediterranean, the azure of southern skies, 
whose brightness and glory could only be surpassed in the north by the deep- 
blue eyes of a maiden; and he said this with a peculiar intonation; but she who 
should have understood his meaning looked quite unconscious of it, which also 
was charming. 

“Beautiful Italy!” sighed some of the guests. 

“Oh, to travel there!” exclaimed others. 

“Charming! Charming!” echoed from every voice. 

“T may perhaps win a hundred thousand dollars in the lottery,” said the naval 
officer’s widow; “and if I do, we will travel — I and my daughter; and you, Mr. 
Alfred, must be our guide. We can all three travel together, with one or two more 
of our good friends.” And she nodded in such a friendly way at the company, 
that each imagined himself to be the favored person who was to accompany 
them to Italy. “Yes, we must go,” she continued; “but not to those parts where 
there are robbers. We will keep to Rome. In the public roads one is always safe.” 

The daughter sighed very gently; and how much there may be in a sigh, or 
attributed to it! The young man attributed a great deal of meaning to this sigh. 
Those deep-blue eyes, which had been lit up this evening in honor of him, must 
conceal treasures, treasures of heart and mind, richer than all the glories of 
Rome; and so when he left the party that night, he had lost it completely to the 
young lady. The house of the naval officer’s widow was the one most constantly 
visited by Mr. Alfred, the sculptor. It was soon understood that his visits were 
not intended for that lady, though they were the persons who kept up the 
conversation. He came for the sake of the daughter. They called her Kaela. Her 
name was really Karen Malena, and these two names had been contracted into 
the one name Kaela. She was really beautiful; but some said she was rather dull, 
and slept late of a morning. 


“She has been accustomed to that,” her mother said. “She is a beauty, and 
they are always easily tired. She does sleep rather late; but that makes her eyes 
so Clear.” 

What power seemed to lie in the depths of those dark eyes! The young man 
felt the truth of the proverb, “Still waters run deep:” and his heart had sunk into 
their depths. He often talked of his adventures, and the mamma was as simple 
and eager in her questions as on the first evening they met. It was a pleasure to 
hear Alfred describe anything. He showed them colored plates of Naples, and 
spoke of excursions to Mount Vesuvius, and the eruptions of fire from it. The 
naval officer’s widow had never heard of them before. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed. “So that is a burning mountain; but is it not 
very dangerous to the people who live near it?” 

“Whole cities have been destroyed,” he replied; “for instance, Herculaneum 
and Pompeii.” 

“Oh, the poor people! And you saw all that with your own eyes?” 

“No; I did not see any of the eruptions which are represented in those 
pictures; but I will show you a sketch of my own, which represents an eruption I 
once saw.” 

He placed a pencil sketch on the table; and mamma, who had been over- 
powered with the appearance of the colored plates, threw a glance at the pale 
drawing and cried in astonishment, “What, did you see it throw up white fire?” 

For a moment, Alfred’s respect for Kaela’s mamma underwent a sudden 
shock, and lessened considerably; but, dazzled by the light which surrounded 
Kaela, he soon found it quite natural that the old lady should have no eye for 
color. After all, it was of very little consequence; for Kaela’s mamma had the 
best of all possessions; namely, Kaela herself. 

Alfred and Kaela were betrothed, which was a very natural result; and the 
betrothal was announced in the newspaper of the little town. Mama purchased 
thirty copies of the paper, that she might cut out the paragraph and send it to 
friends and acquaintances. The betrothed pair were very happy, and the mother 
was happy too. She said it seemed like connecting herself with Thorwalsden. 

“You are a true successor of Thorwalsden,” she said to Alfred; and it seemed 
to him as if, in this instance, mamma had said a clever thing. Kaela was silent; 
but her eyes shone, her lips smiled, every movement was graceful, — in fact, she 
was beautiful; that cannot be repeated too often. Alfred decided to take a bust of 
Kaela as well as of her mother. They sat to him accordingly, and saw how he 
moulded and formed the soft clay with his fingers. 

“T suppose it is only on our account that you perform this common-place 
work yourself, instead of leaving it to your servant to do all that sticking 


together.” 

“Tt is really necessary that I should mould the clay myself,” he replied. 

“Ah, yes, you are always so polite,” said mamma, with a smile; and Kaela 
silently pressed his hand, all soiled as it was with the clay. 

Then he unfolded to them both the beauties of Nature, in all her works; he 
pointed out to them how, in the scale of creation, inanimate matter was inferior 
to animate nature; the plant above the mineral, the animal above the plant, and 
man above them all. He strove to show them how the beauty of the mind could 
be displayed in the outward form, and that it was the sculptor’s task to seize 
upon that beauty of expression, and produce it in his works. Kaela stood silent, 
but nodded in approbation of what he said, while mamma-in-law made the 
following confession: — 

“Tt is difficult to follow you; but I go hobbling along after you with my 
thoughts, though what you say makes my head whirl round and round. Still I 
contrive to lay hold on some of it.” 

Kaela’s beauty had a firm hold on Alfred; it filled his soul, and held a mastery 
over him. Beauty beamed from Kaela’s every feature, glittered in her eyes, 
lurked in the corners of her mouth, and pervaded every movement of her agile 
fingers. Alfred, the sculptor, saw this. He spoke only to her, thought only of her, 
and the two became one; and so it may be said she spoke much, for he was 
always talking to her; and he and she were one. Such was the betrothal, and then 
came the wedding, with bride’s-maids and wedding presents, all duly mentioned 
in the wedding speech. Mamma-in-law had set up Thorwalsden’s bust at the end 
of the table, attired in a dressing-gown; it was her fancy that he should be a 
guest. Songs were sung, and cheers given; for it was a gay wedding, and they 
were a handsome pair. “Pygmalion loved his Galatea,” said one of the songs. 

“Ah, that is some of your mythologies,” said mamma-in-law. 

Next day the youthful pair started for Copenhagen, where they were to live; 
mamma-in-law accompanied them, to attend to the “coarse work,” as she always 
called the domestic arrangements. Kaela looked like a doll in a doll’s house, for 
everything was bright and new, and so fine. There they sat, all three; and as for 
Alfred, a proverb may describe his position — he looked like a swan amongst 
the geese. The magic of form had enchanted him; he had looked at the casket 
without caring to inquire what it contained, and that omission often brings the 
greatest unhappiness into married life. The casket may be injured, the gilding 
may fall off, and then the purchaser regrets his bargain. 

In a large party it is very disagreeable to find a button giving way, with no 
studs at hand to fall back upon; but it is worse still in a large company to be 
conscious that your wife and mother-in-law are talking nonsense, and that you 


cannot depend upon yourself to produce a little ready wit to carry off the 
stupidity of the whole affair. 

The young married pair often sat together hand in hand; he would talk, but 
she could only now and then let fall a word in the same melodious voice, the 
same bell-like tones. It was a mental relief when Sophy, one of her friends, came 
to pay them a visit. Sophy was not, pretty. She was, however, quite free from 
any physical deformity, although Kaela used to say she was a little crooked; but 
no eye, save an intimate acquaintance, would have noticed it. She was a very 
sensible girl, yet it never occurred to her that she might be a dangerous person in 
such a house. Her appearance created a new atmosphere in the doll’s house, and 
air was really required, they all owned that. They felt the want of a change of air, 
and consequently the young couple and their mother travelled to Italy. 

“Thank heaven we are at home again within our own four walls,” said 
mamma-in-law and daughter both, on their return after a year’s absence. 

“There is no real pleasure in travelling,” said mamma; “to tell the truth, it’s 
very wearisome; I beg pardon for saying so. I was soon very tired of it, although 
I had my children with me; and, besides, it’s very expensive work travelling, 
very expensive. And all those galleries one is expected to see, and the quantity of 
things you are obliged to run after! It must be done, for very shame; you are sure 
to be asked when you come back if you have seen everything, and will most 
likely be told that you’ve omitted to see what was best worth seeing of all. I got 
tired at last of those endless Madonnas; I began to think I was tuming into a 
Madonna myself.” 

“And then the living, mamma,” said Kaela. 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied, “no such a thing as a respectable meat soup — 
their cookery is miserable stuff.” 

The journey had also tired Kaela; but she was always fatigued, that was the 
worst of it. So they sent for Sophy, and she was taken into the house to reside 
with them, and her presence there was a great advantage. Mamma-in-law 
acknowledged that Sophy was not only a clever housewife, but well-informed 
and accomplished, though that could hardly be expected in a person of her 
limited means. She was also a generous-hearted, faithful girl; she showed that 
thoroughly while Kaela lay sick, fading away. When the casket is everything, the 
casket should be strong, or else all is over. And all was over with the casket, for 
Kaela died. 

“She was beautiful,” said her mother; “she was quite different from the 
beauties they call ‘antiques,’ for they are so damaged. A beauty ought to be 
perfect, and Kaela was a perfect beauty.” 


Alfred wept, and mamma wept, and they both wore mourning. The black 
dress suited mamma very well, and she wore mourning the longest. She had also 
to experience another grief in seeing Alfred marry again, marry Sophy, who was 
nothing at all to look at. “He’s gone to the very extreme,” said mamma-in-law; 
“he has gone from the most beautiful to the ugliest, and he has forgotten his first 
wife. Men have no constancy. My husband was a very different man, — but then 
he died before me.” 

““Pygmalion loved his Galatea,’ was in the song they sung at my first 
wedding,” said Alfred; “I once fell in love with a beautiful statue, which awoke 
to life in my arms; but the kindred soul, which is a gift from heaven, the angel 
who can feel and sympathize with and elevate us, I have not found and won till 
now. You came, Sophy, not in the glory of outward beauty, though you are even 
fairer than is necessary. The chief thing still remains. You came to teach the 
sculptor that his work is but dust and clay only, an outward form made of a 
material that decays, and that what we should seek to obtain is the ethereal 
essence of mind and spirit. Poor Kaela! our life was but as a meeting by the way- 
side; in yonder world, where we shall know each other from a union of mind, we 
shall be but mere acquaintances.” 

“That was not a loving speech,” said Sophy, “nor spoken like a Christian. In a 
future state, where there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage, but where, 
as you say, souls are attracted to each other by sympathy; there everything 
beautiful develops itself, and is raised to a higher state of existence: her soul will 
acquire such completeness that it may harmonize with yours, even more than 
mine, and you will then once more utter your first rapturous exclamation of your 
love, ‘Beautiful, most beautiful!’” 


A Story from the Sand-Hills, 1860 


This story is from the sand-dunes or sand-hills of Jutland, but it does not begin 
there in the North, but far away in the South, in Spain. The wide sea is the 
highroad from nation to nation; journey in thought; then, to sunny Spain. It is 
warm and beautiful there; the fiery pomegranate flowers peep from among dark 
laurels; a cool refreshing breeze from the mountains blows over the orange 
gardens, over the Moorish halls with their golden cupolas and coloured walls. 
Children go through the streets in procession with candles and waving banners, 
and the sky, lofty and clear with its glittering stars, rises above them. Sounds of 
singing and castanets can be heard, and youths and maidens dance upon the 
flowering acacia trees, while even the beggar sits upon a block of marble, 
refreshing himself with a juicy melon, and dreamily enjoying life. It all seems 
like a beautiful dream. 

Here dwelt a newly married couple who completely gave themselves up to 
the charm of life; indeed they possessed every good thing they could desire — 
health and happiness, riches and honour. 

“We are as happy as human beings can be,” said the young couple from the 
depths of their hearts. They had indeed only one step higher to mount on the 
ladder of happiness — they hoped that God would give them a child, a son like 
them in form and spirit. The happy little one was to be welcomed with rejoicing, 
to be cared for with love and tenderness, and enjoy every advantage of wealth 
and luxury that a rich and influential family can give. So the days went by like a 
joyous festival. 

“Life is a gracious gift from God, almost too great a gift for us to appreciate!” 
said the young wife. “Yet they say that fulness of joy for ever and ever can only 
be found in the future life. I cannot realise it!” 

“The thought arises, perhaps, from the arrogance of men,” said the husband. 
“Tt seems a great pride to believe that we shall live for ever, that we shall be as 
gods! Were not these the words of the serpent, the father of lies?” 

“Surely you do not doubt the existence of a future life?” exclaimed the young 
wife. It seemed as if one of the first shadows passed over her sunny thoughts. 

“Faith realises it, and the priests tell us so,” replied her husband; “but amid all 
my happiness I feel that it is arrogant to demand a continuation of it — another 
life after this. Has not so much been given us in this world that we ought to be, 
we must be, contented with it?” 


“Yes, it has been given to us,” said the young wife, “but this life is nothing 
more than one long scene of trial and hardship to many thousands. How many 
have been cast into this world only to endure poverty, shame, illness, and 
misfortune? If there were no future life, everything here would be too unequally 
divided, and God would not be the personification of justice.” 

“The beggar there,” said her husband, “has joys of his own which seem to 
him great, and cause him as much pleasure as a king would find in the 
magnificence of his palace. And then do you not think that the beast of burden, 
which suffers blows and hunger, and works itself to death, suffers just as much 
from its miserable fate? The dumb creature might demand a future life also, and 
declare the law unjust that excludes it from the advantages of the higher 
creation.” 

“Christ said: ‘In my father’s house are many mansions,’” she answered. 
“Heaven is as boundless as the love of our Creator; the dumb animal is also His 
creature, and I firmly believe that no life will be lost, but each will receive as 
much happiness as he can enjoy, which will be sufficient for him.” 

“This world is sufficient for me,” said the husband, throwing his arm round 
his beautiful, sweet-tempered wife. He sat by her side on the open balcony, 
smoking a cigarette in the cool air, which was loaded with the sweet scent of 
carnations and orange blossoms. Sounds of music and the clatter of castanets 
came from the road beneath, the stars shone above then, and two eyes full of 
affection — those of his wife — looked upon him with the expression of 
undying love. “Such a moment,” he said, “makes it worth while to be born, to 
die, and to be annihilated!” He smiled — the young wife raised her hand in 
gentle reproof, and the shadow passed away from her mind, and they were happy 
— quite happy. 

Everything seemed to work together for their good. They advanced in honour, 
in prosperity, and in happiness. A change came certainly, but it was only a 
change of place and not of circumstances. 

The young man was sent by his Sovereign as ambassador to the Russian 
Court. This was an office of high dignity, but his birth and his acquirements 
entitled him to the honour. He possessed a large fortune, and his wife had 
brought him wealth equal to his own, for she was the daughter of a rich and 
respected merchant. One of this merchant’s largest and finest ships was to be 
sent that year to Stockholm, and it was arranged that the dear young couple, the 
daughter and the son-in-law, should travel in it to St. Petersburg. All the 
arrangements on board were princely and silk and luxury on every side. 

In an old war song, called “The King of England’s Son,” it says: 


’ 


“Farewell, he said, and sailed away. 

And many recollect that day. 

The ropes were of silk, the anchor of gold, 
And everywhere riches and wealth untold.” 


These words would aptly describe the vessel from Spain, for here was the 
same luxury, and the same parting thought naturally arose: 


“God grant that we once more may meet 
In sweet unclouded peace and joy.” 


There was a favourable wind blowing as they left the Spanish coast, and it 
would be but a short journey, for they hoped to reach their destination in a few 
weeks; but when they came out upon the wide ocean the wind dropped, the sea 
became smooth and shining, and the stars shone brightly. Many festive evenings 
were spent on board. At last the travellers began to wish for wind, for a 
favourable breeze; but their wish was useless — not a breath of air stirred, or if it 
did arise it was contrary. Weeks passed by in this way, two whole months, and 
then at length a fair wind blew from the south-west. The ship sailed on the high 
seas between Scotland and Jutland; then the wind increased, just as it did in the 
old song of “The King of England’s Son.” 


“Mid storm and wind, and pelting hail, 
Their efforts were of no avail. 

The golden anchor forth they threw; 
Towards Denmark the west wind blew.” 


This all happened a long time ago; King Christian VII, who sat on the Danish 
throne, was still a young man. Much has happened since then, much has altered 
or been changed. Sea and moorland have been turned into green meadows, 
stretches of heather have become arable land, and in the shelter of the peasant’s 
cottages, apple-trees and rose-bushes grow, though they certainly require much 
care, as the sharp west wind blows upon them. In West Jutland one may go back 
in thought to old times, farther back than the days when Christian VII ruled. The 
purple heather still extends for miles, with its barrows and aerial spectacles, 
intersected with sandy uneven roads, just as it did then; towards the west, where 
broad streams run into the bays, are marshes and meadows encircled by lofty, 


sandy hills, which, like a chain of Alps, raise their pointed summits near the sea; 
they are only broken by high ridges of clay, from which the sea, year by year, 
bites out great mouthfuls, so that the overhanging banks fall down as if by the 
shock of an earthquake. Thus it is there today and thus it was long ago, when the 
happy pair were sailing in the beautiful ship. 

It was a Sunday, towards the end of September; the sun was shining, and the 
chiming of the church bells in the Bay of Nissum was carried along by the 
breeze like a chain of sounds. The churches there are almost entirely built of 
hewn blocks of stone, each like a piece of rock. The North Sea might foam over 
them and they would not be disturbed. Nearly all of them are without steeples, 
and the bells are hung outside between two beams. The service was over, and the 
congregation passed out into the churchyard, where not a tree or bush was to be 
seen; no flowers were planted there, and they had not placed a single wreath 
upon any of the graves. It is just the same now. Rough mounds show where the 
dead have been buried, and rank grass, tossed by the wind, grows thickly over 
the whole churchyard; here and there a grave has a sort of monument, a block of 
half-decayed wood, rudely cut in the shape of a coffin; the blocks are brought 
from the forest of West Jutland, but the forest is the sea itself, and the inhabitants 
find beams, and planks, and fragments which the waves have cast upon the 
beach. One of these blocks had been placed by loving hands on a child’s grave, 
and one of the women who had come out of the church walked up to it; she 
stood there, her eyes resting on the weather-beaten memorial, and a few 
moments afterwards her husband joined her. They were both silent, but he took 
her hand, and they walked together across the purple heath, over moor and 
meadow towards the sandhills. For a long time they went on without speaking. 

“Tt was a good sermon to-day,” the man said at last. “If we had not God to 
trust in, we should have nothing.” 

“Yes,” replied the woman, “He sends joy and sorrow, and He has a right to 
send them. To-morrow our little son would have been five years old if we had 
been permitted to keep him.” 

“Tt is no use fretting, wife,” said the man. “The boy is well provided for. He is 
where we hope and pray to go to.” 

They said nothing more, but went out towards their houses among the sand- 
hills. All at once, in front of one of the houses where the sea grass did not keep 
the sand down with its twining roots, what seemed to be a column of smoke rose 
up. A gust of wind rushed between the hills, hurling the particles of sand high 
into the air; another gust, and the strings of fish hung up to dry flapped and beat 
violently against the walls of the cottage; then everything was quiet once more, 
and the sun shone with renewed heat. 


The man and his wife went into the cottage. They had soon taken off their 
Sunday clothes and come out again, hurrying over the dunes which stood there 
like great waves of sand suddenly arrested in their course, while the sandweeds 
and dune grass with its bluish stalks spread a changing colour over them. A few 
neighbours also came out, and helped each other to draw the boats higher up on 
the beach. The wind now blew more keenly, it was chilly and cold, and when 
they went back over the sand-hills, sand and little sharp stones blew into their 
faces. The waves rose high, crested with white foam, and the wind cut off their 
crests, scattering the foam far and wide. 

Evening came; there was a swelling roar in the air, a wailing or moaning like 
the voices of despairing spirits, that sounded above the thunder of the waves. 
The fisherman’s little cottage was on the very margin, and the sand rattled 
against the window panes; every now and then a violent gust of wind shook the 
house to its foundation. It was dark, but about midnight the moon would rise. 
Later on the air became clearer, but the storm swept over the perturbed sea with 
undiminished fury; the fisher folks had long since gone to bed, but in such 
weather there was no chance of closing an eye. Presently there was a tapping at 
the window; the door was opened, and a voice said: 

“There’s a large ship stranded on the farthest reef.” 

In a moment the fisher people sprung from their beds and hastily dressed 
themselves. The moon had risen, and it was light enough to make the 
surrounding objects visible to those who could open their eyes in the blinding 
clouds of sand; the violence of the wind was terrible, and it was only possible to 
pass among the sand-hills if one crept forward between the gusts; the salt spray 
flew up from the sea like down, and the ocean foamed like a roaring cataract 
towards the beach. Only a practised eye could discern the vessel out in the 
offing; she was a fine brig, and the waves now lifted her over the reef, three or 
four cables’ length out of the usual channel. She drove towards the shore, struck 
on the second reef, and remained fixed. 

It was impossible to render assistance; the sea rushed in upon the vessel, 
making a clean breach over her. Those on shore thought they heard cries for help 
from those on board, and could plainly distinguish the busy but useless efforts 
made by the stranded sailors. Now a wave came rolling onward. It fell with 
enormous force on the bowsprit, tearing it from the vessel, and the stern was 
lifted high above the water. Two people were seen to embrace and plunge 
together into the sea, and the next moment one of the largest waves that rolled 
towards the sand-hills threw a body on the beach. It was a woman; the sailors 
said that she was quite dead, but the women thought they saw signs of life in her, 


so the stranger was carried across the sand-hills to the fisherman’s cottage. How 
beautiful and fair she was! She must be a great lady, they said. 

They laid her upon the humble bed; there was not a yard of linen on it, only a 
woollen coverlet to keep the occupant warm. 

Life returned to her, but she was delirious, and knew nothing of what had 
happened or where she was; and it was better so, for everything she loved and 
valued lay buried in the sea. The same thing happened to her ship as to the one 
spoken of in the song about “The King of England’s Son.” 


“Alas! how terrible to see 
The gallant bark sink rapidly.” 


Fragments of the wreck and pieces of wood were washed ashore; they were 
all that remained of the vessel. The wind still blew violently on the coast. 

For a few moments the strange lady seemed to rest; but she awoke in pain, 
and uttered cries of anguish and fear. She opened her wonderfully beautiful eyes, 
and spoke a few words, but nobody understood her. — And lo! as a reward for 
the sorrow and suffering she had undergone, she held in her arms a new-born 
babe. The child that was to have rested upon a magnificent couch, draped with 
silken curtains, in a luxurious home; it was to have been welcomed with joy to a 
life rich in all the good things of this world; and now Heaven had ordained that it 
should be born in this humble retreat, that it should not even receive a kiss from 
its mother, for when the fisherman’s wife laid the child upon the mother’s 
bosom, it rested on a heart that beat no more — she was dead. 

The child that was to have been reared amid wealth and luxury was cast into 
the world, washed by the sea among the sand-hills to share the fate and 
hardships of the poor. 

Here we are reminded again of the song about “The King of England’s Son,” 
for in it mention is made of the custom prevalent at the time, when knights and 
squires plundered those who had been saved from shipwreck. The ship had 
stranded some distance south of Nissum Bay, and the cruel, inhuman days, 
when, as we have just said, the inhabitants of Jutland treated the shipwrecked 
people so crudely were past, long ago. Affectionate sympathy and self-sacrifice 
for the unfortunate existed then, just as it does in our own time in many a bright 
example. The dying mother and the unfortunate child would have found 
kindness and help wherever they had been cast by the winds, but nowhere would 
it have been more sincere than in the cottage of the poor fisherman’s wife, who 


had stood, only the day before, beside her child’s grave, who would have been 
five years old that day if God had spared it to her. 

No one knew who the dead stranger was, they could not even form a 
conjecture; the fragments of wreckage gave no clue to the matter. 

No tidings reached Spain of the fate of the daughter and son-in-law. They did 
not arrive at their destination, and violent storms had raged during the past 
weeks. At last the verdict was given: “Foundered at sea — all lost.” But in the 
fisherman’s cottage among the sand-hills near Hunsby, there lived a little scion 
of the rich Spanish family. 

Where Heaven sends food for two, a third can manage to find a meal, and in 
the depth of the sea there is many a dish of fish for the hungry. 

They called the boy Jurgen. 

“Tt must certainly be a Jewish child, its skin is so dark,” the people said. 

“Tt might be an Italian or a Spaniard,” remarked the clergyman. 

But to the fisherman’s wife these nations seemed all the same, and she 
consoled herself with the thought that the child was baptized as a Christian. 

The boy throve; the noble blood in his veins was warm, and he became strong 
on his homely fare. He grew apace in the humble cottage, and the Danish dialect 
spoken by the West Jutes became his language. The pomegranate seed from 
Spain became a hardy plant on the coast of West Jutland. Thus may 
circumstances alter the course of a man’s life! To this home he clung with deep- 
rooted affection; he was to experience cold and hunger, and the misfortunes and 
hardships that surround the poor; but he also tasted of their joys. 

Childhood has bright days for every one, and the memory of them shines 
through the whole after-life. The boy had many sources of pleasure and 
enjoyment; the coast for miles and miles was full of playthings, for it was a 
mosaic of pebbles, some red as coral or yellow as amber, and others again white 
and rounded like birds’ eggs and smoothed and prepared by the sea. Even the 
bleached fishes’ skeletons, the water plants dried by the wind, and seaweed, 
white and shining long linen-like bands waving between the stones — all these 
seemed made to give pleasure and occupation for the boy’s thoughts, and he had 
an intelligent mind; many great talents lay dormant in him. How readily he 
remembered stories and songs that he heard, and how dexterous he was with his 
fingers! With stones and mussel-shells he could put together pictures and ships 
with which one could decorate the room; and he could make wonderful things 
from a stick, his foster-mother said, although he was still so young and little. He 
had a sweet voice, and every melody seemed to flow naturally from his lips. And 
in his heart were hidden chords, which might have sounded far out into the 


world if he had been placed anywhere else than in the fisherman’s hut by the 
North Sea. 

One day another ship was wrecked on the coast, and among other things a 
chest filled with valuable flower bulbs was washed ashore. Some were put into 
saucepans and cooked, for they were thought to be fit to eat, and others lay and 
shrivelled in the sand — they did not accomplish their purpose, or unfold their 
magnificent colours. Would Jurgen fare better? The flower bulbs had soon 
played their part, but he had years of apprenticeship before him. Neither he nor 
his friends noticed in what a monotonous, uniform way one day followed 
another, for there was always plenty to do and see. The ocean itself was a great 
lesson-book, and it unfolded a new leaf each day of calm or storm — the crested 
wave or the smooth surface. 

The visits to the church were festive occasions, but among the fisherman’s 
house one was especially looked forward to; this was, in fact, the visit of the 
brother of Jurgen’s foster-mother, the eel-breeder from Fjaltring, near Bovbjerg. 
He came twice a year in a cart, painted red with blue and white tulips upon it, 
and full of eels; it was covered and locked like a box, two dun oxen drew it, and 
Jurgen was allowed to guide them. 

The eel-breeder was a witty fellow, a merry guest, and brought a measure of 
brandy with him. They all received a small glassful or a cupful if there were not 
enough glasses; even Jurgen had about a thimbleful, that he might digest the fat 
eel, as the eel-breeder said; he always told one story over and over again, and if 
his hearers laughed he would immediately repeat it to them. Jurgen while still a 
boy, and also when he was older, used phrases from the eel-breeder’s story on 
various occasions, so it will be as well for us to listen to it. It runs thus: 

“The eels went into the bay, and the young ones begged leave to go a little 
farther out. ‘Don’t go too far,’ said their mother; ‘the ugly eel-spearer might 
come and snap you all up.’ But they went too far, and of eight daughters only 
three came back to the mother, and these wept and said, ‘We only went a little 
way out, and the ugly eel-spearer came immediately and stabbed five of our 
sisters to death.’ ‘They’ll come back again,’ said the mother eel. ‘Oh, no,’ 
exclaimed the daughters, ‘for he skinned them, cut them in two, and fried them.’ 
‘Oh, they’ll come back again,’ the mother eel persisted. ‘No,’ replied the 
daughters, ‘for he ate them up.’ “They’ll come back again,’ repeated the mother 
eel. ‘But he drank brandy after them,’ said the daughters. ‘Ah, then they’!l never 
come back,’ said the mother, and she burst out crying, ‘it’s the brandy that buries 
the eels.’” 

“And therefore,” said the eel-breeder in conclusion, “it is always the proper 
thing to drink brandy after eating eels.” 


This story was the tinsel thread, the most humorous recollection of Jurgen’s 
life. He also wanted to go a little way farther out and up the bay — that is to say, 
out into the world in a ship — but his mother said, like the eel-breeder, “There 
are so many bad people — eel spearers!” He wished to go a little way past the 
sand-hills, out into the dunes, and at last he did: four happy days, the brightest of 
his childhood, fell to his lot, and the whole beauty and splendour of Jutland, all 
the happiness and sunshine of his home, were concentrated in these. He went to 
a festival, but it was a burial feast. 

A rich relation of the fisherman’s family had died; the farm was situated far 
eastward in the country and a little towards the north. Jurgen’s foster parents 
went there, and he also went with them from the dunes, over heath and moor, 
where the Skjaerumaa takes its course through green meadows and contains 
many eels; mother eels live there with their daughters, who are caught and eaten 
up by wicked people. But do not men sometimes act quite as cruelly towards 
their own fellow-men? Was not the knight Sir Bugge murdered by wicked 
people? And though he was well spoken of, did he not also wish to kill the 
architect who built the castle for him, with its thick walls and tower, at the point 
where the Skjaerumaa falls into the bay? Jurgen and his parents now stood there; 
the wall and the ramparts still remained, and red crumbling fragments lay 
scattered around. Here it was that Sir Bugge, after the architect had left him, said 
to one of his men, “Go after him and say, ‘Master, the tower shakes.’ If he turns 
round, kill him and take away the money I paid him, but if he does not turn 
round let him go in peace.” The man did as he was told; the architect did not turn 
round, but called back “The tower does not shake in the least, but one day a man 
will come from the west in a blue cloak — he will cause it to shake!” And so 
indeed it happened a hundred years later, for the North Sea broke in and cast 
down the tower; but Predbjorn Gyldenstjerne, the man who then possessed the 
castle, built a new castle higher up at the end of the meadow, and that one is 
standing to this day, and is called Norre-Vosborg. 

Jurgen and his foster parents went past this castle. They had told him its story 
during the long winter evenings, and now he saw the stately edifice, with its 
double moat, and trees and bushes; the wall, covered with ferns, rose within the 
moat, but the lofty lime-trees were the most beautiful of all; they grew up to the 
highest windows, and the air was full of their sweet fragrance. In a north-west 
comer of the garden stood a great bush full of blossom, like winter snow amid 
the summer’s green; it was a juniper bush, the first that Jurgen had ever seen in 
bloom. He never forgot it, nor the lime-trees; the child’s soul treasured up these 
memories of beauty and fragrance to gladden the old man. 


From Norre-Vosborg, where the juniper blossomed, the journey became more 
pleasant, for they met some other people who were also going to the funeral and 
were riding in waggons. Our travellers had to sit all together on a little box at the 
back of the waggon, but even this, they thought, was better than walking. So 
they continued their journey across the rugged heath. The oxen which drew the 
waggon stopped every now and then, where a patch of fresh grass appeared amid 
the heather. The sun shone with considerable heat, and it was wonderful to 
behold how in the far distance something like smoke seemed to be rising; yet 
this smoke was clearer than the air; it was transparent, and looked like rays of 
light rolling and dancing afar over the heath. 

“That is Lokeman driving his sheep,” said some one. 

And this was enough to excite Jurgen’s imagination. He felt as if they were 
now about to enter fairyland, though everything was still real. How quiet it was! 
The heath stretched far and wide around them like a beautiful carpet. The 
heather was in blossom, and the juniper-bushes and fresh oak saplings rose like 
bouquets from the earth. An inviting place for a frolic, if it had not been for the 
number of poisonous adders of which the travellers spoke; they also mentioned 
that the place had formerly been infested with wolves, and that the district was 
still called Wolfsborg for this reason. The old man who was driving the oxen 
told them that in the lifetime of his father the horses had many a hard battle with 
the wild beasts that were now exterminated. One morning, when he himself had 
gone out to bring in the horses, he found one of them standing with its forefeet 
on a wolf it had killed, but the savage animal had torn and lacerated the brave 
horse’s legs. 

The journey over the heath and the deep sand was only too quickly at an end. 
They stopped before the house of mourning, where they found plenty of guests 
within and without. Waggon after waggon stood side by side, while the horses 
and oxen had been turned out to graze on the scanty pasture. Great sand-hills 
like those at home by the North Sea rose behind the house and extended far and 
wide. How had they come here, so many miles inland? They were as large and 
high as those on the coast, and the wind had carried them there; there was also a 
legend attached to them. 

Psalms were sung, and a few of the old people shed tears; with this exception, 
the guests were cheerful enough, it seemed to Jurgen, and there was plenty to eat 
and drink. There were eels of the fattest, requiring brandy to bury them, as the 
eel-breeder said; and certainly they did not forget to carry out his maxim here. 

Jurgen went in and out the house; and on the third day he felt as much at 
home as he did in the fisherman’s cottage among the sand-hills, where he had 
passed his early days. Here on the heath were riches unknown to him until now; 


for flowers, blackberries, and bilberries were to be found in profusion, so large 
and sweet that when they were crushed beneath the tread of passers-by the 
heather was stained with their red juice. Here was a barrow and yonder another. 
Then columns of smoke rose into the still air; it was a heath fire, they told him 
— how brightly it blazed in the dark evening! 

The fourth day came, and the funeral festivities were at an end; they were to 
go back from the land-dunes to the sand-dunes. 

“Ours are better,” said the old fisherman, Jurgen’s foster-father; “these have 
no strength.” 

And they spoke of the way in which the sand-dunes had come inland, and it 
seemed very easy to understand. This is how they explained it: 

A dead body had been found on the coast, and the peasants buried it in the 
churchyard. From that time the sand began to fly about and the sea broke in with 
violence. A wise man in the district advised them to open the grave and see if the 
buried man was not lying sucking his thumb, for if so he must be a sailor, and 
the sea would not rest until it had got him back. The grave was opened, and he 
really was found with his thumb in his mouth. So they laid him upon a cart, and 
harnessed two oxen to it; and the oxen ran off with the sailor over heath and 
moor to the ocean, as if they had been stung by an adder. Then the sand ceased 
to fly inland, but the hills that had been piled up still remained. 

All this Jurgen listened to and treasured up in his memory of the happiest 
days of his childhood — the days of the burial feast. 

How delightful it was to see fresh places and to mix with strangers! And he 
was to go still farther, for he was not yet fourteen years old when he went out in 
a ship to see the world. He encountered bad weather, heavy seas, unkindness, 
and hard men — such were his experiences, for he became ship-boy. Cold 
nights, bad living, and blows had to be endured; then he felt his noble Spanish 
blood boil within him, and bitter, angry, words rose to his lips, but he gulped 
them down; it was better, although he felt as the eel must feel when it is skinned, 
cut up, and put into the frying-pan. 

“T shall get over it,” said a voice within him. 

He saw the Spanish coast, the native land of his parents. He even saw the 
town where they had lived in joy and prosperity, but he knew nothing of his 
home or his relations, and his relations knew just as little about him. 

The poor ship boy was not permitted to land, but on the last day of their stay 
he managed to get ashore. There were several purchases to be made, and he was 
sent to carry them on board. 

Jurgen stood there in his shabby clothes which looked as if they had been 
washed in the ditch and dried in the chimney; he, who had always dwelt among 


the sand-hills, now saw a great city for the first time. How lofty the houses 
seemed, and what a number of people there were in the streets! some pushing 
this way, some that — a perfect maelstrom of citizens and peasants, monks and 
soldiers — the jingling of bells on the trappings of asses and mules, the chiming 
of church bells, calling, shouting, hammering and knocking — all going on at 
once. Every trade was located in the basement of the houses or in the side 
thoroughfares; and the sun shone with such heat, and the air was so close, that 
one seemed to be in an oven full of beetles, cockchafers, bees and flies, all 
humming and buzzing together. Jurgen scarcely knew where he was or which 
way he went. Then he saw just in front of him the great doorway of a cathedral; 
the lights were gleaming in the dark aisles, and the fragrance of incense was 
wafted towards him. Even the poorest beggar ventured up the steps into the 
sanctuary. Jurgen followed the sailor he was with into the church, and stood in 
the sacred edifice. Coloured pictures gleamed from their golden background, and 
on the altar stood the figure of the Virgin with the child Jesus, surrounded by 
lights and flowers; priests in festive robes were chanting, and choir boys in 
dazzling attire swung silver censers. What splendour and magnificence he saw 
there! It streamed in upon his soul and overpowered him: the church and the 
faith of his parents surrounded him, and touched a chord in his heart that caused 
his eyes to overflow with tears. 

They went from the church to the market-place. Here a quantity of provisions 
were given him to carry. The way to the harbour was long; and weary and 
overcome with various emotions, he rested for a few moments before a splendid 
house, with marble pillars, statues, and broad steps. Here he rested his burden 
against the wall. Then a porter in livery came out, lifted up a silver-headed cane, 
and drove him away — him, the grandson of that house. But no one knew that, 
and he just as little as any one. Then he went on board again, and once more 
encountered rough words and blows, much work and little sleep — such was his 
experience of life. They say it is good to suffer in one’s young days, if age brings 
something to make up for it. 

His period of service on board the ship came to an end, and the vessel lay 
once more at Ringkjobing in Jutland. He came ashore, and went home to the 
sand-dunes near Hunsby; but his foster-mother had died during his absence. 

A hard winter followed this summer. Snow-storms swept over land and sea, 
and there was difficulty in getting from one place to another. How unequally 
things are distributed in this world! Here there was bitter cold and snow-storms, 
while in Spain there was burning sunshine and oppressive heat. Yet, when a 
clear frosty day came, and Jurgen saw the swans flying in numbers from the sea 
towards the land, across to Norre-Vosborg, it seemed to him that people could 


breathe more freely here; the summer also in this part of the world was splendid. 
In imagination he saw the heath blossom and become purple with rich juicy 
berries, and the elder-bushes and lime-trees at Norre Vosborg in flower. He 
made up his mind to go there again. 

Spring came, and the fishing began. Jurgen was now an active helper in this, 
for he had grown during the last year, and was quick at work. He was full of life, 
and knew how to swim, to tread water, and to turn over and tumble in the strong 
tide. They often warned him to beware of the sharks, which seize the best 
swimmer, draw him down, and devour him; but such was not to be Jurgen’s fate. 

At a neighbour’s house in the dunes there was a boy named Martin, with 
whom Jurgen was on very friendly terms, and they both took service in the same 
ship to Norway, and also went together to Holland. They never had a quarrel, but 
a person can be easily excited to quarrel when he is naturally hot tempered, for 
he often shows it in many ways; and this is just what Jurgen did one day when 
they fell out about the merest trifle. They were sitting behind the cabin door, 
eating from a delft plate, which they had placed between them. Jurgen held his 
pocket-knife in his hand and raised it towards Martin, and at the same time 
became ashy pale, and his eyes had an ugly look. Martin only said, “Ah! ah! you 
are one of that sort, are you? Fond of using the knife!” 

The words were scarcely spoken, when Jurgen’s hand sank down. He did not 
answer a Syllable, but went on eating, and afterwards returned to his work. When 
they were resting again he walked up to Martin and said: 

“Hit me in the face! I deserve it. But sometimes I feel as if I had a pot in me 
that boils over.” 

“There, let the thing rest,” replied Martin. 

And after that they were almost better friends than ever; when afterwards they 
returned to the dunes and began telling their adventures, this was told among the 
rest. Martin said that Jurgen was certainly passionate, but a good fellow after all. 

They were both young and healthy, well-grown and strong; but Jurgen was 
the cleverer of the two. 

In Norway the peasants go into the mountains and take the cattle there to find 
pasture. On the west coast of Jutland huts have been erected among the sand- 
hills; they are built of pieces of wreck, and thatched with turf and heather; there 
are sleeping places round the walls, and here the fishermen live and sleep during 
the early spring. Every fisherman has a female helper, or manager as she is 
called, who baits his hooks, prepares warm beer for him when he comes ashore, 
and gets the dinner cooked and ready for him by the time he comes back to the 
hut tired and hungry. Besides this the managers bring up the fish from the boats, 
cut them open, prepare them, and have generally a great deal to do. 


Jurgen, his father, and several other fishermen and their managers inhabited 
the same hut; Martin lived in the next one. 

One of the girls, whose name was Else, had known Jurgen from childhood; 
they were glad to see each other, and were of the same opinion on many points, 
but in appearance they were entirely opposite; for he was dark, and she was pale, 
and fair, and had flaxen hair, and eyes as blue as the sea in sunshine. 

As they were walking together one day, Jurgen held her hand very firmly in 
his, and she said to him: 

“Jurgen, I have something I want to say to you; let me be your manager, for 
you are like a brother to me; but Martin, whose housekeeper I am — he is my 
lover — but you need not tell this to the others.” 

It seemed to Jurgen as if the loose sand was giving way under his feet. He did 
not speak a word, but nodded his head, and that meant “yes.” It was all that was 
necessary; but he suddenly felt in his heart that he hated Martin, and the more he 
thought the more he felt convinced that Martin had stolen away from him the 
only being he ever loved, and that this was Else: he had never thought of Else in 
this way before, but now it all became plain to him. 

When the sea is rather rough, and the fishermen are coming home in their 
great boats, it is wonderful to see how they cross the reefs. One of them stands 
upright in the bow of the boat, and the others watch him sitting with the oars in 
their hands. Outside the reef it looks as if the boat was not approaching land but 
going back to sea; then the man who is standing up gives them the signal that the 
great wave is coming which is to float them across the reef. The boat is lifted 
high into the air, so that the keel is seen from the shore; the next moment nothing 
can be seen, mast, keel, and people are all hidden — it seems as though the sea 
had devoured them; but in a few moments they emerge like a great sea animal 
climbing up the waves, and the oars move as if the creature had legs. The second 
and third reef are passed in the same manner; then the fishermen jump into the 
water and push the boat towards the shore — every wave helps them — and at 
length they have it drawn up, beyond the reach of the breakers. 

A wrong order given in front of the reef — the slightest hesitation — and the 
boat would be lost. 

“Then it would be all over with me and Martin too!” 

This thought passed through Jurgen’s mind one day while they were out at 
sea, where his foster-father had been taken suddenly ill. The fever had seized 
him. They were only a few oars’ strokes from the reef, and Jurgen sprang from 
his seat and stood up in the bow. 

“Father-let me come!” he said, and he glanced at Martin and across the 
waves; every oar bent with the exertions of the rowers as the great wave came 


towards them, and he saw his father’s pale face, and dared not obey the evil 
impulse that had shot through his brain. The boat came safely across the reef to 
land; but the evil thought remained in his heart, and roused up every little fibre 
of bitterness which he remembered between himself and Martin since they had 
known each other. But he could not weave the fibres together, nor did he 
endeavour to do so. He felt that Martin had robbed him, and this was enough to 
make him hate his former friend. Several of the fishermen saw this, but Martin 
did not — he remained as obliging and talkative as ever, in fact he talked rather 
too much. 

Jurgen’s foster-father took to his bed, and it became his death-bed, for he died 
a week afterwards; and now Jurgen was heir to the little house behind the sand- 
hills. It was small, certainly, but still it was something, and Martin had nothing 
of the kind. 

“You will not go to sea again, Jurgen, I suppose,” observed one of the old 
fishermen. “You will always stay with us now.” 

But this was not Jurgen’s intention; he wanted to see something of the world. 
The eel-breeder of Fjaltring had an uncle at Old Skjagen, who was a fisherman, 
but also a prosperous merchant with ships upon the sea; he was said to be a good 
old man, and it would not be a bad thing to enter his service. Old Skjagen lies in 
the extreme north of Jutland, as far away from the Hunsby dunes as one can 
travel in that country; and this is just what pleased Jurgen, for he did not want to 
remain till the wedding of Martin and Else, which would take place in a week or 
two. 

The old fisherman said it was foolish to go away, for now that Jurgen had a 
home Else would very likely be inclined to take him instead of Martin. 

Jurgen gave such a vague answer that it was not easy to make out what he 
meant — the old man brought Else to him, and she said: 

“You have a home now; you ought to think of that.” 

And Jurgen thought of many things. 

The sea has heavy waves, but there are heavier waves in the human heart. 
Many thoughts, strong and weak, rushed through Jurgen’s brain, and he said to 
Else: 

“Tf Martin had a house like mine, which of us would you rather have?” 

“But Martin has no house and cannot get one.” 

“Suppose he had one?” 

“Well, then I would certainly take Martin, for that is what my heart tells me; 
but one cannot live upon love.” 

Jurgen turned these things over in his mind all night. Something was working 
within him, he hardly knew what it was, but it was even stronger than his love 


for Else; and so he went to Martin’s, and what he said and did there was well 
considered. He let the house to Martin on most liberal terms, saying that he 
wished to go to sea again, because he loved it. And Else kissed him when she 
heard of it, for she loved Martin best. 

Jurgen proposed to start early in the morning, and on the evening before his 
departure, when it was already getting rather late, he felt a wish to visit Martin 
once more. He started, and among the dunes met the old fisherman, who was 
angry at his leaving the place. The old man made jokes about Martin, and 
declared there must be some magic about that fellow, of whom the girls were so 
fond. 

Jurgen did not pay any attention to his remarks, but said good-bye to the old 
man and went on towards the house where Martin dwelt. He heard loud talking 
inside; Martin was not alone, and this made Jurgen waver in his determination, 
for he did not wish to see Else again. On second thoughts, he decided that it was 
better not to hear any more thanks from Martin, and so he turned back. 

On the following morning, before the sun rose, he fastened his knapsack on 
his back, took his wooden provision box in his hand, and went away among the 
sand-hills towards the coast path. This way was more pleasant than the heavy 
sand road, and besides it was shorter; and he intended to go first to Fjaltring, 
near Bovbjerg, where the eel-breeder lived, to whom he had promised a visit. 

The sea lay before him, clear and blue, and the mussel shells and pebbles, the 
playthings of his childhood, crunched over his feet. While he thus walked on his 
nose suddenly began to bleed; it was a trifling occurrence, but trifles sometimes 
are of great importance. A few large drops of blood fell upon one of his sleeves. 
He wiped them off and stopped the bleeding, and it seemed to him as if this had 
cleared and lightened his brain. The sea-cale bloomed here and there in the sand 
as he passed. He broke off a spray and stuck it in his hat; he determined to be 
merry and light-hearted, for he was going out into the wide world— “a little way 
out, beyond the bay,” as the young eels had said. “Beware of bad people who 
will catch you, and skin you, and put you in the frying-pan!” he repeated in his 
mind, and smiled, for he thought he should find his way through the world — 
good courage is a strong weapon! 

The sun was high in the heavens when he approached the narrow entrance to 
Nissum Bay. He looked back and saw a couple of horsemen galloping a long 
distance behind him, and there were other people with them. But this did not 
concern him. 

The ferry-boat was on the opposite side of the bay. Jurgen called to the ferry- 
man, and the latter came over with his boat. Jurgen stepped in; but before he had 
got half-way across, the men whom he had seen riding so hastily, came up, 


hailed the ferry-man, and commanded him to return in the name of the law. 
Jurgen did not understand the reason of this, but he thought it would be best to 
turn back, and therefore he himself took an oar and returned. As soon as the boat 
touched the shore, the men sprang on board, and before he was aware of it, they 
had bound his hands with a rope. 

“This wicked deed will cost you your life,” they said. “It is a good thing we 
have caught you.” 

He was accused of nothing less than murder. Martin had been found dead, 
with his throat cut. One of the fishermen, late on the previous evening, had met 
Jurgen going towards Martin’s house; this was not the first time Jurgen had 
raised his knife against Martin, so they felt sure that he was the murderer. The 
prison was in a town at a great distance, and the wind was contrary for going 
there by sea; but it would not take half an hour to get across the bay, and another 
quarter of an hour would bring them to Norre-Vosborg, the great castle with 
ramparts and moat. One of Jurgen’s captors was a fisherman, a brother of the 
keeper of the castle, and he said it might be managed that Jurgen should be 
placed for the present in the dungeon at Vosborg, where Long Martha the gipsy 
had been shut up till her execution. They paid no attention to Jurgen’s defence; 
the few drops of blood on his shirt-sleeve bore heavy witness against him. But 
he was conscious of his innocence, and as there was no chance of clearing 
himself at present he submitted to his fate. 

The party landed just at the place where Sir Bugge’s castle had stood, and 
where Jurgen had walked with his foster-parents after the burial feast, during the 
four happiest days of his childhood. He was led by the well-known path, over the 
meadow to Vosborg; once more the elders were in bloom and the lofty lime- 
trees gave forth sweet fragrance, and it seemed as if it were but yesterday that he 
had last seen the spot. In each of the two wings of the castle there was a staircase 
which led to a place below the entrance, from whence there is access to a low, 
vaulted cellar. In this dungeon Long Martha had been imprisoned, and from here 
she was led away to the scaffold. She had eaten the hearts of five children, and 
had imagined that if she could obtain two more she would be able to fly and 
make herself invisible. In the middle of the roof of the cellar there was a little 
narrow air-hole, but no window. The flowering lime trees could not breathe 
refreshing fragrance into that abode, where everything was dark and mouldy. 
There was only a rough bench in the cell; but a good conscience is a soft pillow, 
and therefore Jurgen could sleep well. 

The thick oaken door was locked, and secured on the outside by an iron bar; 
but the goblin of superstition can creep through a keyhole into a baron’s castle 
just as easily as it can into a fisherman’s cottage, and why should he not creep in 


here, where Jurgen sat thinking of Long Martha and her wicked deeds? Her last 
thoughts on the night before her execution had filled this place, and the magic 
that tradition asserted to have been practised here, in Sir Svanwedel’s time, came 
into Jurgen’s mind, and made him shudder; but a sunbeam, a refreshing thought 
from without, penetrated his heart even here — it was the remembrance of the 
flowering elder and the sweet smelling lime-trees. 

He was not left there long. They took him away to the town of Ringkjobing, 
where he was imprisoned with equal severity. 

Those times were not like ours. The common people were treated harshly; 
and it was just after the days when farms were converted into knights’ estates, 
when coachmen and servants were often made magistrates, and had power to 
sentence a poor man, for a small offence, to lose his property and to corporeal 
punishment. Judges of this kind were still to be found; and in Jutland, so far 
from the capital, and from the enlightened, well-meaning, head of the 
Government, the law was still very loosely administered sometimes — the 
smallest grievance Jurgen could expect was that his case should be delayed. 

His dwelling was cold and comfortless; and how long would he be obliged to 
bear all this? It seemed his fate to suffer misfortune and sorrow innocently. He 
now had plenty of time to reflect on the difference of fortune on earth, and to 
wonder why this fate had been allotted to him; yet he felt sure that all would be 
made clear in the next life, the existence that awaits us when this life is over. His 
faith had grown strong in the poor fisherman’s cottage; the light which had never 
shone into his father’s mind, in all the richness and sunshine of Spain, was sent 
to him to be his comfort in poverty and distress, a sign of that mercy of God 
which never fails. 

The spring storms began to blow. The rolling and moaning of the North Sea 
could be heard for miles inland when the wind was blowing, and then it sounded 
like the rushing of a thousand waggons over a hard road with a mine underneath. 
Jurgen heard these sounds in his prison, and it was a relief to him. No music 
could have touched his heart as did these sounds of the sea — the rolling sea, the 
boundless sea, on which a man can be borne across the world before the wind, 
carrying his own house with him wherever he goes, just as the snail carries its 
home even into a strange country. 

He listened eagerly to its deep murmur and then the thought arose— “Free! 
free! How happy to be free, even barefooted and in ragged clothes!” Sometimes, 
when such thoughts crossed his mind, the fiery nature rose within him, and he 
beat the wall with his clenched fists. 

Weeks, months, a whole year had gone by, when Niels the thief, called also a 
horse-dealer, was arrested; and now better times came, and it was seen that 


Jurgen had been wrongly accused. 

On the afternoon before Jurgen’s departure from home, and before the 
murder, Niels the thief, had met Martin at a beer-house in the neighbourhood of 
Ringkjobing. A few glasses were drank, not enough to cloud the brain, but 
enough to loosen Martin’s tongue. He began to boast and to say that he had 
obtained a house and intended to marry, and when Niels asked him where he 
was going to get the money, he slapped his pocket proudly and said: 

“The money is here, where it ought to be.” 

This boast cost him his life; for when he went home Niels followed him, and 
cut his throat, intending to rob the murdered man of the gold, which did not 
exist. 

All this was circumstantially explained; but it is enough for us to know that 
Jurgen was set free. But what compensation did he get for having been 
imprisoned a whole year, and shut out from all communication with his fellow 
creatures? They told him he was fortunate in being proved innocent, and that he 
might go. The burgomaster gave him two dollars for travelling expenses, and 
many citizens offered him provisions and beer — there were still good people; 
they were not all hard and pitiless. But the best thing of all was that the merchant 
Bronne, of Skjagen, into whose service Jurgen had proposed entering the year 
before, was just at that time on business in the town of Ringkjobing. Bronne 
heard the whole story; he was kind-hearted, and understood what Jurgen must 
have felt and suffered. Therefore he made up his mind to make it up to the poor 
lad, and convince him that there were still kind folks in the world. 

So Jurgen went forth from prison as if to paradise, to find freedom, affection, 
and trust. He was to travel this path now, for no goblet of life is all bitterness; no 
good man would pour out such a draught for his fellow-man, and how should He 
do it, Who is love personified? 

“Let everything be buried and forgotten,” said Bronne, the merchant. “Let us 
draw a thick line through last year: we will even burn the almanack. In two days 
we will start for dear, friendly, peaceful Skjagen. People call it an out-of-the- 
way corner; but it is a good warm chimney-corner, and its windows open toward 
every part of the world.” 

What a journey that was: It was like taking fresh breath out of the cold 
dungeon air into the warm sunshine. The heather bloomed in pride and beauty, 
and the shepherd-boy sat on a barrow and blew his pipe, which he had carved for 
himself out of a sheep bone. Fata Morgana, the beautiful aerial phenomenon of 
the wilderness, appeared with hanging gardens and waving forests, and the 
wonderful cloud called “Lokeman driving his sheep” also was seen. 


Up towards Skjagen they went, through the land of the Wendels, whence the 
men with long beards (the Longobardi or Lombards) had emigrated in the reign 
of King Snio, when all the children and old people were to have been killed, till 
the noble Dame Gambaruk proposed that the young people should emigrate. 
Jurgen knew all this, he had some little knowledge; and although he did not 
know the land of the Lombards beyond the lofty Alps, he had an idea that it must 
be there, for in his boyhood he had been in the south, in Spain. He thought of the 
plenteousness of the southern fruit, of the red pomegranate flowers, of the 
humming, buzzing, and toiling in the great beehive of a city he had seen; but 
home is the best place after all, and Jurgen’s home was Denmark. 

At last they arrived at “Vendilskaga,” as Skjagen is called in old Norwegian 
and Icelandic writings. At that time Old Skjagen, with the eastern and western 
town, extended for miles, with sand hills and arable land as far as the lighthouse 
near “Grenen.” Then, as now, the houses were strewn among the wind-raised 
sand-hills — a wilderness in which the wind sports with the sand, and where the 
voice of the sea-gull and wild swan strikes harshly on the ear. 

In the south-west, a mile from “Grenen,” lies Old Skjagen; merchant Bronne 
dwelt here, and this was also to be Jurgen’s home for the future. The dwelling- 
house was tarred, and all the small out-buildings had been put together from 
pieces of wreck. There was no fence, for indeed there was nothing to fence in 
except the long rows of fishes which were hung upon lines, one above the other, 
to dry in the wind. The entire coast was strewn with spoiled herrings, for there 
were so many of these fish that a net was scarcely thrown into the sea before it 
was filled. They were caught by carloads, and many of them were either thrown 
back into the sea or left to lie on the beach. 

The old man’s wife and daughter and his servants also came to meet him with 
great rejoicing. There was a great squeezing of hands, and talking and 
questioning. And the daughter, what a sweet face and bright eyes she had! 

The inside of the house was comfortable and roomy. Fritters, that a king 
would have looked upon as a dainty dish, were placed on the table, and there 
was wine from the Skjagen vineyard — that is, the sea; for there the grapes come 
ashore ready pressed and prepared in barrels and in bottles. 

When the mother and daughter heard who Jurgen was, and how innocently he 
had suffered, they looked at him in a still more friendly way; and pretty Clara’s 
eyes had a look of especial interest as she listened to his story. Jurgen found a 
happy home in Old Skjagen. It did his heart good, for it had been sorely tried. He 
had drunk the bitter goblet of love which softens or hardens the heart, according 
to circumstances. Jurgen’s heart was still soft — it was young, and therefore it 
was a good thing that Miss Clara was going in three weeks’ time to 


Christiansand in Norway, in her father’s ship, to visit an aunt and to stay there 
the whole winter. 

On the Sunday before she went away they all went to church, to the Holy 
Communion. The church was large and handsome, and had been built centuries 
before by Scotchmen and Dutchmen; it stood some little way out of the town. It 
was rather ruinous certainly, and the road to it was heavy, through deep sand, but 
the people gladly surmounted these difficulties to get to the house of God, to 
sing psalms and to hear the sermon. The sand had heaped itself up round the 
walls of the church, but the graves were kept free from it. 

It was the largest church north of the Limfjorden. The Virgin Mary, with a 
golden crown on her head and the child Jesus in her arms, stood lifelike on the 
altar; the holy Apostles had been carved in the choir, and on the walls there were 
portraits of the old burgomasters and councillors of Skjagen; the pulpit was of 
carved work. The sun shone brightly into the church, and its radiance fell on the 
polished brass chandelier and on the little ship that hung from the vaulted roof. 

Jurgen felt overcome by a holy, childlike feeling, like that which possessed 
him, when, as a boy, he stood in the splendid Spanish cathedral. But here the 
feeling was different, for he felt conscious of being one of the congregation. 

After the sermon followed Holy Communion. He partook of the bread and 
wine, and it so happened that he knelt by the side of Miss Clara; but his thoughts 
were so fixed upon heaven and the Holy Sacrament that he did not notice his 
neighbour until he rose from his knees, and then he saw tears rolling down her 
cheeks. 

She left Skjagen and went to Norway two days later. He remained behind, 
and made himself useful on the farm and at the fishery. He went out fishing, and 
in those days fish were more plentiful and larger than they are now. The shoals 
of the mackerel glittered in the dark nights, and indicated where they were 
swimming; the gurnards snarled, and the crabs gave forth pitiful yells when they 
were chased, for fish are not so mute as people say. 

Every Sunday Jurgen went to church; and when his eyes rested on the picture 
of the Virgin Mary over the altar as he sat there, they often glided away to the 
spot where they had knelt side by side. 

Autumn came, and brought rain and snow with it; the water rose up right into 
the town of Skjagen, the sand could not suck it all in, one had to wade through it 
or go by boat. The storms threw vessel after vessel on the fatal reefs; there were 
snow-storm and sand-storms; the sand flew up to the houses, blocking the 
entrances, so that people had to creep up through the chimneys; that was nothing 
at all remarkable here. It was pleasant and cheerful indoors, where peat fuel and 
fragments of wood from the wrecks blazed and crackled upon the hearth. 


Merchant Bronne read aloud, from an old chronicle, about Prince Hamlet of 
Denmark, who had come over from England, landed near Bovbjerg, and fought a 
battle; close by Ramme was his grave, only a few miles from the place where the 
eel-breeder lived; hundreds of barrow rose there from the heath, forming as it 
were an enormous churchyard. Merchant Bronne had himself been at Hamlet’s 
grave; they spoke about old times, and about their neighbours, the English and 
the Scotch, and Jurgen sang the air of “The King of England’s Son,” and of his 
splendid ship and its outfit. 


“In the hour of peril when most men fear, 
He clasped the bride that he held so dear, 
And proved himself the son of a King; 
Of his courage and valour let us sing.” 


This verse Jurgen sang with so much feeling that his eyes beamed, and they 
were black and sparkling since his infancy. 

There was wealth, comfort, and happiness even among the domestic animals, 
for they were all well cared for, and well kept. The kitchen looked bright with its 
copper and tin utensils, and white plates, and from the rafters hung hams, beef, 
and winter stores in plenty. This can still be seen in many rich farms on the west 
coast of Jutland: plenty to eat and drink, clean, prettily decorated rooms, active 
minds, cheerful tempers, and hospitality can be found there, as in an Arab’s tent. 

Jurgen had never spent such a happy time since the famous burial feast, and 
yet Miss Clara was absent, except in the thoughts and memory of all. 

In April a ship was to start for Norway, and Jurgen was to sail in it. He was 
full of life and spirits, and looked so sturdy and well that Dame Bronne said it 
did her good to see him. 

“And it does one good to look at you also, old wife,” said the merchant. 
“Jurgen has brought fresh life into our winter evenings, and into you too, mother. 
You look younger than ever this year, and seem well and cheerful. But then you 
were once the prettiest girl in Viborg, and that is saying a great deal, for I have 
always found the Viborg girls the prettiest of any.” 

Jurgen said nothing, but he thought of a certain maiden of Skjagen, whom he 
was soon to visit. The ship set sail for Christiansand in Norway, and as the wind 
was favourable it soon arrived there. 

One moming merchant Bronne went out to the lighthouse, which stands a 
little way out of Old Skjagen, not far from “Grenen.” The light was out, and the 
sun was already high in the heavens, when he mounted the tower. The sand- 


banks extend a whole mile from the shore, beneath the water, outside these 
banks; many ships could be seen that day, and with the aid of his telescope the 
old man thought he descried his own ship, the Karen Bronne. Yes! certainly, 
there she was, sailing homewards with Clara and Jurgen on board. 

Clara sat on deck, and saw the sand-hills gradually appearing in the distance; 
the church and lighthouse looked like a heron and a swan rising from the blue 
waters. If the wind held good they might reach home in about an hour. So near 
they were to home and all its joys — so near to death and all its terrors! A plank 
in the ship gave way, and the water rushed in; the crew flew to the pumps, and 
did their best to stop the leak. A signal of distress was hoisted, but they were still 
fully a mile from the shore. Some fishing boats were in sight, but they were too 
far off to be of any use. The wind blew towards the land, the tide was in their 
favour, but it was all useless; the ship could not be saved. 

Jurgen threw his right arm round Clara, and pressed her to him. With what a 
look she gazed up into his face, as with a prayer to God for help he breasted the 
waves, which rushed over the sinking ship! She uttered a cry, but she felt safe 
and certain that he would not leave her to sink. And in this hour of terror and 
danger Jurgen felt as the king’s son did, as told in the old song: 


“In the hour of peril when most men fear, 
He clasped the bride that he held so dear.” 


How glad he felt that he was a good swimmer! He worked his way onward 
with his feet and one arm, while he held the young girl up firmly with the other. 
He rested on the waves, he trod the water — in fact, did everything he could 
think of, in order not to fatigue himself, and to reserve strength enough to reach 
land. He heard Clara sigh, and felt her shudder convulsively, and he pressed her 
more closely to him. Now and then a wave rolled over them, the current lifted 
them; the water, although deep, was so clear that for a moment he imagined he 
saw the shoals of mackerel glittering, or Leviathan himself ready to swallow 
them. Now the clouds cast a shadow over the water, then again came the playing 
sunbeams; flocks of loudly screaming birds passed over him, and the plump and 
lazy wild ducks which allow themselves to be drifted by the waves rose up 
terrified at the sight of the swimmer. He began to feel his strength decreasing, 
but he was only a few cable lengths’ distance from the shore, and help was 
coming, for a boat was approaching him. At this moment he distinctly saw a 
white staring figure under the water — a wave lifted him up, and he came nearer 
to the figure — he felt a violent shock, and everything became dark around him. 


On the sand reef lay the wreck of a ship, which was covered with water at 
high tide; the white figure head rested against the anchor, the sharp iron edge of 
which rose just above the surface. Jurgen had come in contact with this; the tide 
had driven him against it with great force. He sank down stunned with the blow, 
but the next wave lifted him and the young girl up again. Some fishermen, 
coming with a boat, seized them and dragged them into it. The blood streamed 
down over Jurgen’s face; he seemed dead, but still held the young girl so tightly 
that they were obliged to take her from him by force. She was pale and lifeless; 
they laid her in the boat, and rowed as quickly as possible to the shore. They 
tried every means to restore Clara to life, but it was all of no avail. Jurgen had 
been swimming for some distance with a corpse in his arms, and had exhausted 
his strength for one who was dead. 

Jurgen still breathed, so the fishermen carried him to the nearest house upon 
the sand-hills, where a smith and general dealer lived who knew something of 
surgery, and bound up Jurgen’s wounds in a temporary way until a surgeon 
could be obtained from the nearest town the next day. The injured man’s brain 
was affected, and in his delirium he uttered wild cries; but on the third day he lay 
quiet and weak upon his bed; his life seemed to hang by a thread, and the 
physician said it would be better for him if this thread broke. “Let us pray that 
God may take him,” he said, “for he will never be the same man again.” 

But life did not depart from him — the thread would not break, but the thread 
of memory was severed; the thread of his mind had been cut through, and what 
was still more grievous, a body remained — a living healthy body that wandered 
about like a troubled spirit. 

Jurgen remained in merchant Bronne’s house. “He was hurt while 
endeavouring to save our child,” said the old man, “and now he is our son.” 
People called Jurgen insane, but that was not exactly the correct term. He was 
like an instrument in which the strings are loose and will give no sound; only 
occasionally they regained their power for a few minutes, and then they sounded 
as they used to do. He would sing snatches of songs or old melodies, pictures of 
the past would rise before him, and then disappear in the mist, as it were, but as a 
general rule he sat staring into vacancy, without a thought. We may conjecture 
that he did not suffer, but his dark eyes lost their brightness, and looked like 
clouded glass. 

“Poor mad Jurgen,” said the people. And this was the end of a life whose 
infancy was to have been surrounded with wealth and splendour had his parents 
lived! All his great mental abilities had been lost, nothing but hardship, sorrow, 
and disappointment had been his fate. He was like a rare plant, torn from its 
native soil, and tossed upon the beach to wither there. And was this one of God’s 


creatures, fashioned in His own likeness, to have no better fate? Was he to be 
only the plaything of fortune? No! the all-loving Creator would certainly repay 
him in the life to come for what he had suffered and lost here. “The Lord is good 
to all; and His mercy is over all His works.” The pious old wife of the merchant 
repeated these words from the Psalms of David in patience and hope, and the 
prayer of her heart was that Jurgen might soon be called away to enter into 
eternal life. 

In the churchyard where the walls were surrounded with sand Clara lay 
buried. Jurgen did not seem to know this; it did not enter his mind, which could 
only retain fragments of the past. Every Sunday he went to church with the old 
people, and sat there silently, staring vacantly before him. One day, when the 
Psalms were being sung, he sighed deeply, and his eyes became bright; they 
were fixed upon a place near the altar where he had knelt with his friend who 
was dead. He murmured her name, and became deadly pale, and tears rolled 
down his cheeks. They led him out of church; he told those standing round him 
that he was well, and had never been ill; he, who had been so grievously 
afflicted, the outcast, thrown upon the world, could not remember his sufferings. 
The Lord our Creator is wise and full of loving kindness — who can doubt it? 

In Spain, where balmy breezes blow over the Moorish cupolas and gently stir 
the orange and myrtle groves, where singing and the sound of the castanets are 
always heard, the richest merchant in the place, a childless old man, sat in a 
luxurious house, while children marched in procession through the streets with 
waving flags and lighted tapers. If he had been able to press his children to his 
heart, his daughter, or her child, that had, perhaps never seen the light of day, far 
less the kingdom of heaven, how much of his wealth would he not have given! 
“Poor child!” Yes, poor child — a child still, yet more than thirty years old, for 
Jurgen had arrived at this age in Old Skjagen. 

The shifting sands had covered the graves in the courtyard, quite up to the 
church walls, but still, the dead must be buried among their relatives and the dear 
ones who had gone before them. Merchant Bronne and his wife now rested with 
their children under the white sand. 

It was in the spring — the season of storms. The sand from the dunes was 
whirled up in clouds; the sea was rough, and flocks of birds flew like clouds in 
the storm, screaming across the sand-hills. Shipwreck followed upon shipwreck 
on the reefs between Old Skagen and the Hunsby dunes. 

One evening Jurgen sat in his room alone: all at once his mind seemed to 
become clearer, and a restless feeling came over him, such as had often, in his 
younger days, driven him out to wander over the sand-hills or on the heath. 
“Home, home!” he cried. No one heard him. He went out and walked towards 


the dunes. Sand and stones blew into his face, and whirled round him; he went in 
the direction of the church. The sand was banked up the walls, half covering the 
windows, but it had been cleared away in front of the door, and the entrance was 
free and easy to open, so Jurgen went into the church. 

The storm raged over the town of Skjagen; there had not been such a terrible 
tempest within the memory of the inhabitants, nor such a rough sea. But Jurgen 
was in the temple of God, and while the darkness of night reigned outside, a 
light arose in his soul that was never to depart from it; the heavy weight that 
pressed on his brain burst asunder. He fancied he heard the organ, but it was 
only the storm and the moaning of the sea. He sat down on one of the seats, and 
lo! the candies were lighted one by one, and there was brightness and grandeur 
such as he had only seen in the Spanish cathedral. The portraits of the old 
citizens became alive, stepped down from the walls against which they had hung 
for centuries, and took seats near the church door. The gates flew open, and all 
the dead people from the churchyard came in, and filled the church, while 
beautiful music sounded. Then the melody of the psalm burst forth, like the 
sound of the waters, and Jurgen saw that his foster parents from the Hunsby 
dunes were there, also old merchant Bronne with his wife and their daughter 
Clara, who gave him her hand. They both went up to the altar where they had 
knelt before, and the priest joined their hands and united them for life. Then 
music was heard again; it was wonderfully sweet, like a child’s voice, full of joy 
and expectation, swelling to the powerful tones of a full organ, sometimes soft 
and sweet, then like the sounds of a tempest, delightful and elevating to hear, yet 
strong enough to burst the stone tombs of the dead. Then the little ship that hung 
from the roof of the choir was let down and looked wonderfully large and 
beautiful with its silken sails and rigging: 


“The ropes were of silk, the anchor of gold, 
And everywhere riches and pomp untold,” 


as the old song says. 

The young couple went on board, accompanied by the whole congregation, 
for there was room and enjoyment for them all. Then the walls and arches of the 
church were covered with flowering junipers and lime trees breathing forth 
fragrance; the branches waved, creating a pleasant coolness; they bent and 
parted, and the ship sailed between them through the air and over the sea. Every 
candle in the church became a star, and the wind sang a hymn in which they all 
joined. “Through love to glory, no life is lost, the future is full of blessings and 
happiness. Hallelujah!” These were the last words Jurgen uttered in this world, 


for the thread that bound his immortal soul was severed, and nothing but the 
dead body lay in the dark church, while the storm raged outside, covering it with 
loose sand. 

The next day was Sunday, and the congregation and their pastor went to the 
church. The road had always been heavy, but now it was almost unfit for use, 
and when they at last arrived at the church, a great heap of sand lay piled up in 
front of them. The whole church was completely buried in sand. The clergyman 
offered a short prayer, and said that God had closed the door of His house here, 
and that the congregation must go and build a new one for Him somewhere else. 
So they sung a hymn in the open air, and went home again. 

Jurgen could not be found anywhere in the town of Skjagen, nor on the dunes, 
though they searched for him everywhere. They came to the conclusion that one 
of the great waves, which had rolled far up on the beach, had carried him away; 
but his body lay buried in a great sepulchre — the church itself. The Lord had 
thrown down a covering for his grave during the storm, and the heavy mound of 
sand lies upon it to this day. The drifting sand had covered the vaulted roof of 
the church, the arched cloisters, and the stone aisles. The white thorn and the dog 
rose now blossom above the place where the church lies buried, but the spire, 
like an enormous monument over a grave, can be seen for miles round. No king 
has a more splendid memorial. Nothing disturbs the peaceful sleep of the dead. I 
was the first to hear this story, for the storm sung it to me among the sand-hills. 


Moving Day, 1860 


You surely remember Ole, the tower watchman. I have told you about two visits 
I paid him, and now I’II tell you of a third, although it won’t be the last one. 

I have gone up to see him generally on New Year’s Day, but this time it was 
Moving Day, when everything down in the city streets is very unpleasant, for 
they are littered with heaps of rubbish and crockery and all kinds of sweepings, 
not to mention musty old straw that you have to trample about in. Well, there I 
was, and in the middle of this rubbish from attic and dustbin I saw a couple of 
children playing going to bed; they thought it looked so inviting there for that 
game. Yes, they snuggled down in the straw and drew a ragged old scrap of a 
curtain over them for a quilt. “That was wonderful!” they said. It was too much 
for me, so I hurried off to see Ole. 

“Tt’s Moving Day,” he said. “Streets and alleys are dustbins, dustbins in the 
grand style; but one cartload is enough for me. I can always find something to 
pick out of it, and I did that, soon after Christmas. I was walking down the street, 
a damp, raw, and dirty street, and just the right kind of weather for catching cold. 
The rubbish man had drawn up his cart there; it was loaded and looked like a 
sample of Copenhagen streets on Moving Day. In the back of the cart was a fir 
tree still quite green and with tinsel still hanging on its twigs. It had been the 
centerpiece of a Christmas display, but now it was thrown out into the street and 
the rubbish man had stuck it up behind on his pile; a sight to laugh at or weep at 
- yes, you might even go so far as that - it all depends on your turn of mind. And 
I thought about it, and so did some of the odds and ends in the cart. At least they 
may have thought, which is just about the same. Here was a worn lady’s glove; 
what was it thinking about? Shall I tell you? It lay there pointing its little finger 
Straight at the fir tree. “That fir tree touches me,’ it thought. ‘I have been to a 
party, too, among the lighted chandeliers. My life was just a night at a ball. A 
squeeze of the hand, and I burst; that’s all I remember, so now I have nothing 
more to live for.’ That’s the way the glove thought, or it may have thought like 
that. ‘That’s a tasteless thing for that fir tree to do!’ said the potsherds. But you 
see, broken crockery finds everything tasteless. ‘When you come to the rubbish 
cart,’ they said, ‘it’s time to give up your fine airs and your tinsel. As for 
ourselves, we’ve been of some use in the world - far more use than an old green 
stick like that!’ You see, that was another point of view on the same subject, and 
many people have it. But still the fir tree looked pretty well, and it was a bit of 
poetry on the rubbish heap; there are many like that to be found in the streets on 


Moving Day. But the streets down there were crowded and tiresome, and I 
longed to get back up to my tower and stay there; so here I sit and look down on 
them from above, and that’s very amusing. 

“Down below the good people are changing houses; they work hard packing 
up and then go off with their movables, and the house goblin sits on the tail of 
the cart and moves with them. Household quarrels, family arguments, sorrows, 
and cares move from the old to the new houses, and so what do they and we get 
out of it all? Yes, that was told us already long ago, in the good old verse in the 
newspaper columns: 

Remember Death’s great Moving Day! 

“Tt is a serious thought, but I hope it is not disagreeable to you to hear about 
it. Death is the most faithful administrator after all, in spite of his many petty 
duties. Have you ever thought about them? 

“Death is a bus conductor; he is a passport writer; he signs his name to our 
references; and he is the director of life’s great savings bank. Do you understand 
that? All our earthly deeds, great and small, are deposited in that savings bank. 
Then, when Death comes with his Moving Day bus, and we have to get in to be 
driven to eternity, he gives us our references on the frontier as a passport. For 
Our expense money on the journey he draws from the savings bank one of our 
deeds, whichever of them most distinctly characterizes our conduct; this may be 
very pleasant to us, or it may be very horrible! 

“Nobody has ever escaped that omnibus journey. They tell stories, indeed, of 
one man who was not allowed to enter - they call him the Wandering Jew; he 
still has to run along behind it. If he had managed to get in, he would have 
escaped the treatment he received from the poets. 

“Let’s take an imaginary look into that big Moving Day omnibus. What a 
mixed group! Side by side sit kings and beggars, the genius and the idiot. On 
they must go, without goods or wealth, with only their references and their 
expense money from life’s savings bank. But of each man’s deeds, which one 
has been found and given to him? Perhaps only a very small one, no bigger than 
a pea, yet a great blooming vine may grow from it. 

“The poor beggar, who sat on a low stool in the corner, and received blows 
and hard words, perhaps is given the battered stool to take, as a token and as 
expense money. That stool will become the cart to bear him into eternity, and 
there it will grow into a throne, gleaming with gold and blooming like an arbor. 

“He who was always drinking from the bubbling cup of pleasure, and thus 
forgetting the wrong things he had done here, receives a wooden keg as his lot. 
On the journey he has to drink from it; and that pure and cleansing drink will 
clear his thoughts and awaken his better and nobler nature, so that he sees and 


feels what before he could not or would not see. Thus he bears within himself his 
own punishment, the gnawing worm that never dies. If on his wineglass was 
inscribed Forgetfulness, the inscription on the keg is Memory. 

“Whenever I read a good historical book, I cannot help picturing to myself 
the person of whom I am reading at the final moment of all, when he begins to 
enter Death’s omnibus. I cannot help wondering which of his deeds Death has 
given him from the savings bank, and what sort of expense money he will take 
with him to eternity. 

“Once upon a time there was a French king - his name I have forgotten, for 
the names of good people can sometimes be forgotten by you and me, but it will 
surely come to light again, because in the time of famine this king became the 
savior of his people. In his honor they raised a monument of snow, with the 
inscription, ‘More quickly than this melts did you help us!’ I think, remembering 
that monument, that Death must have given him one single snowflake that would 
never melt but flew like a white butterfly above his royal head, on into the land 
of eternity. 

“Then there was Louis XI - yes, I remember his name; one always remembers 
what is wicked - a sample of his doings often comes to mind; I wish I could say 
the story is untrue. 

“He had his lord high chancelor beheaded, and that he had a right to do, justly 
or unjustly; but on the same scaffold he set up the chancelor’s innocent children, 
the one eight and the other seven, so that they would be spattered with their 
father’s warm blood. Then they were taken to the Bastille and set in an iron 
cage, without even a blanket to cover them. Every eighth day the King sent the 
executioner to them, to pull a tooth from each of them, so that they might suffer 
even more. The elder said, ‘My mother would die of sorrow if she knew how my 
little brother suffered. Pray, pull out two of my teeth, and spare him! There were 
tears in the hangman’s eyes when he heard this, but the king’s will was stronger 
than the tears. Every eighth day a silver dish, with two children’s teeth on it, was 
brought to the king; as he had demanded them, so he had them. And I think it 
was two teeth that Death drew out of life’s savings bank for Louis XI to take 
with him on his journey to the great land of eternity. They flew before him like 
two fireflies; they glowed and burned and stung him, the teeth of those innocent 
children. “Yes, a serious drive it is, that bus drive on the great Moving Day. And 
when does our turn come?” 

“That’s why it’s so very serious; any day, any hour, any minute the bus may 
come for us. Which of our deeds will Death draw from the savings bank and 
give us for the journey? Yes, think that over! That Moving Day will not be found 
on the calendar!” 


The Butterfly, 1861 


There was once a butterfly who wished for a bride, and, as may be supposed, he 
wanted to choose a very pretty one from among the flowers. He glanced, with a 
very critical eye, at all the flower-beds, and found that the flowers were seated 
quietly and demurely on their stalks, just as maidens should sit before they are 
engaged; but there was a great number of them, and it appeared as if his search 
would become very wearisome. The butterfly did not like to take too much 
trouble, so he flew off on a visit to the daisies. The French call this flower 
“Marguerite,” and they say that the little daisy can prophesy. Lovers pluck off 
the leaves, and as they pluck each leaf, they ask a question about their lovers; 
thus: “Does he or she love me? — Ardently? Distractedly? Very much? A little? 
Not at all?” and so on. Every one speaks these words in his own language. The 
butterfly came also to Marguerite to inquire, but he did not pluck off her leaves; 
he pressed a kiss on each of them, for he thought there was always more to be 
done by kindness. 

“Darling Marguerite daisy,” he said to her, “you are the wisest woman of all 
the flowers. Pray tell me which of the flowers I shall choose for my wife. Which 
will be my bride? When I know, I will fly directly to her, and propose.” 

But Marguerite did not answer him; she was offended that he should call her 
a woman when she was only a girl; and there is a great difference. He asked her 
a second time, and then a third; but she remained dumb, and answered not a 
word. Then he would wait no longer, but flew away, to commence his wooing at 
once. It was in the early spring, when the crocus and the snowdrop were in full 
bloom. 

“They are very pretty,” thought the butterfly; “charming little lasses; but they 
are rather formal.” 

Then, as the young lads often do, he looked out for the elder girls. He next 
flew to the anemones; these were rather sour to his taste. The violet, a little too 
sentimental. The lime-blossoms, too small, and besides, there was such a large 
family of them. The apple-blossoms, though they looked like roses, bloomed to- 
day, but might fall off to-morrow, with the first wind that blew; and he thought 
that a marriage with one of them might last too short a time. The pea-blossom 
pleased him most of all; she was white and red, graceful and slender, and 
belonged to those domestic maidens who have a pretty appearance, and can yet 
be useful in the kitchen. He was just about to make her an offer, when, close by 
the maiden, he saw a pod, with a withered flower hanging at the end. 


“Who is that?” he asked. 

“That is my sister,” replied the pea-blossom. 

“Oh, indeed; and you will be like her some day,” said he; and he flew away 
directly, for he felt quite shocked. 

A honeysuckle hung forth from the hedge, in full bloom; but there were so 
many girls like her, with long faces and sallow complexions. No; he did not like 
her. But which one did he like? 

Spring went by, and summer drew towards its close; autumn came; but he had 
not decided. The flowers now appeared in their most gorgeous robes, but all in 
vain; they had not the fresh, fragrant air of youth. For the heart asks for 
fragrance, even when it is no longer young; and there is very little of that to be 
found in the dahlias or the dry chrysanthemums; therefore the butterfly turned to 
the mint on the ground. You know, this plant has no blossom; but it is sweetness 
all over, — full of fragrance from head to foot, with the scent of a flower in 
every leaf. 

“T will take her,” said the butterfly; and he made her an offer. But the mint 
stood silent and stiff, as she listened to him. At last she said, — 

“Friendship, if you please; nothing more. I am old, and you are old, but we 
may live for each other just the same; as to marrying — no; don’t let us appear 
ridiculous at our age.” 

And so it happened that the butterfly got no wife at all. He had been too long 
choosing, which is always a bad plan. And the butterfly became what is called an 
old bachelor. 

It was late in the autumn, with rainy and cloudy weather. The cold wind blew 
over the bowed backs of the willows, so that they creaked again. It was not the 
weather for flying about in summer clothes; but fortunately the butterfly was not 
out in it. He had got a shelter by chance. It was in a room heated by a stove, and 
as warm as summer. He could exist here, he said, well enough. 

“But it is not enough merely to exist,” said he, “I need freedom, sunshine, and 
a little flower for a companion.” 

Then he flew against the window-pane, and was seen and admired by those in 
the room, who caught him, and stuck him on a pin, in a box of curiosities. They 
could not do more for him. 

“Now I am perched on a stalk, like the flowers,” said the butterfly. “It is not 
very pleasant, certainly; I should imagine it is something like being married; for 
here I am stuck fast.” And with this thought he consoled himself a little. 

“That seems very poor consolation,” said one of the plants in the room, that 
grew in a pot. 


“Ah,” thought the butterfly, “one can’t very well trust these plants in pots; 
they have too much to do with mankind.” 


The Bishop of Borglum and His Warriors, 1861 


Our scene is laid in Northern Jutland, in the so-called “wild moor.” We hear 
what is called the “Wester-wow-wow” — the peculiar roar of the North Sea as it 
breaks against the western coast of Jutland. It rolls and thunders with a sound 
that penetrates for miles into the land; and we are quite near the roaring. Before 
us rises a great mound of sand — a mountain we have long seen, and towards 
which we are wending our way, driving slowly along through the deep sand. On 
this mountain of sand is a lofty old building — the convent of Borglum. In one 
of its wings (the larger one) there is still a church. And at this convent we now 
arrive in the late evening hour; but the weather is clear in the bright June night 
around us, and the eye can range far, far over field and moor to the Bay of 
Aalborg, over heath and meadow, and far across the deep blue sea. 

Now we are there, and roll past between barns and other farm buildings; and 
at the left of the gate we turn aside to the Old Castle Farm, where the lime trees 
stand in lines along the walls, and, sheltered from the wind and weather, grow so 
luxuriantly that their twigs and leaves almost conceal the windows. 

We mount the winding staircase of stone, and march through the long 
passages under the heavy roof-beams. The wind moans very strangely here, both 
within and without. It is hardly known how, but the people say — yes, people 
say a great many things when they are frightened or want to frighten others — 
they say that the old dead choir-men glide silently past us into the church, where 
mass is sung. They can be heard in the rushing of the storm, and their singing 
brings up strange thoughts in the hearers — thoughts of the old times into which 
we are carried back. 

On the coast a ship is stranded; and the bishop’s warriors are there, and spare 
not those whom the sea has spared. The sea washes away the blood that has 
flowed from the cloven skulls. The stranded goods belong to the bishop, and 
there is a store of goods here. The sea casts up tubs and barrels filled with costly 
wine for the convent cellar, and in the convent is already good store of beer and 
mead. There is plenty in the kitchen — dead game and poultry, hams and 
sausages; and fat fish swim in the ponds without. 

The Bishop of Borglum is a mighty lord. He has great possessions, but still he 
longs for more — everything must bow before the mighty Olaf Glob. His rich 
cousin at Thyland is dead, and his widow is to have the rich inheritance. But 
how comes it that one relation is always harder towards another than even 
strangers would be? The widow’s husband had possessed all Thyland, with the 


exception of the church property. Her son was not at home. In his boyhood he 
had already started on a journey, for his desire was to see foreign lands and 
strange people. For years there had been no news of him. Perhaps he had been 
long laid in the grave, and would never come back to his home, to rule where his 
mother then ruled. 

“What has a woman to do with rule?” said the bishop. 

He summoned the widow before a law court; but what did he gain thereby? 
The widow had never been disobedient to the law, and was strong in her just 
rights. 

Bishop Olaf of Borglum, what dost thou purpose? What writest thou on 
yonder smooth parchment, sealing it with thy seal, and intrusting it to the 
horsemen and servants, who ride away, far away, to the city of the Pope? 

It is the time of falling leaves and of stranded ships, and soon icy winter will 
come. 

Twice had icy winter returned before the bishop welcomed the horsemen and 
servants back to their home. They came from Rome with a papal decree — a 
ban, or bull, against the widow who had dared to offend the pious bishop. 
“Cursed be she and all that belongs to her. Let her be expelled from the 
congregation and the Church. Let no man stretch forth a helping hand to her, and 
let friends and relations avoid her as a plague and a pestilence!” 

“What will not bend must break,” said the Bishop of Borglum 

And all forsake the widow; but she holds fast to her God. He is her helper and 
defender. 

One servant only — an old maid — remained faithful to her; and with the old 
servant, the widow herself followed the plough; and the crop grew, although the 
land had been cursed by the Pope and by the bishop. 

“Thou child of perdition, I will yet carry out my purpose!” cried the Bishop of 
Borglum. “Now will I lay the hand of the Pope upon thee, to summon thee 
before the tribunal that shall condemn thee!” 

Then did the widow yoke the last two oxen that remained to her to a wagon, 
and mounted up on the wagon, with her old servant, and travelled away across 
the heath out of the Danish land. As a stranger she came into a foreign country, 
where a strange tongue was spoken and where new customs prevailed. Farther 
and farther she journeyed, to where green hills rise into mountains, and the vine 
clothes their sides. Strange merchants drive by her, and they look anxiously after 
their wagons laden with merchandise. They fear an attack from the armed 
followers of the robber-knights. The two poor women, in their humble vehicle 
drawn by two black oxen, travel fearlessly through the dangerous sunken road 
and through the darksome forest. And now they were in Franconia. And there 


met them a stalwart knight, with a train of twelve armed followers. He paused, 
gazed at the strange vehicle, and questioned the women as to the goal of their 
journey and the place whence they came. Then one of them mentioned Thyland 
in Denmark, and spoke of her sorrows, of her woes, which were soon to cease, 
for so Divine Providence had willed it. For the stranger knight is the widow’s 
son! He seized her hand, he embraced her, and the mother wept. For years she 
had not been able to weep, but had only bitten her lips till the blood started. 

It is the time of falling leaves and of stranded ships, and soon will icy winter 
come. 

The sea rolled wine-tubs to the shore for the bishop’s cellar. In the kitchen the 
deer roasted on the spit before the fire. At Borglum it was warm and cheerful in 
the heated rooms, while cold winter raged without, when a piece of news was 
brought to the bishop. “Jens Glob, of Thyland, has come back, and his mother 
with him.” Jens Glob laid a complaint against the bishop, and summoned him 
before the temporal and the spiritual court. 

“That will avail him little,” said the bishop. “Best leave off thy efforts, knight 
Jens.” 


Again it is the time of falling leaves and stranded ships. Icy winter comes 
again, and the “white bees” are swarming, and sting the traveller’s face till they 
melt. 

“Keen weather to-day!” say the people, as they step in. 

Jens Glob stands so deeply wrapped in thought, that he singes the skirt of his 
wide garment. 

“Thou Borglum bishop,” he exclaims, “I shall subdue thee after all! Under the 
shield of the Pope, the law cannot reach thee; but Jens Glob shall reach thee!” 

Then he writes a letter to his brother-in-law, Olaf Hase, in Sallingland, and 
prays that knight to meet him on Christmas eve, at mass, in the church at 
Widberg. The bishop himself is to read the mass, and consequently will journey 
from Borglum to Thyland; and this is known to Jens Glob. 

Moorland and meadow are covered with ice and snow. The marsh will bear 
horse and rider, the bishop with his priests and armed men. They ride the 
shortest way, through the waving reeds, where the wind moans sadly. 

Blow thy brazen trumpet, thou trumpeter clad in fox-skin! it sounds merrily in 
the clear air. So they ride on over heath and moorland — over what is the garden 
of Fata Morgana in the hot summer, though now icy, like all the country — 
towards the church of Widberg. 

The wind is blowing his trumpet too — blowing it harder and harder. He 
blows up a storm — a terrible storm — that increases more and more. Towards 


the church they ride, as fast as they may through the storm. The church stands 
firm, but the storm careers on over field and moorland, over land and sea. 

Borglum’s bishop reaches the church; but Olaf Hase will scarce do so, 
however hard he may ride. He journeys with his warriors on the farther side of 
the bay, in order that he may help Jens Glob, now that the bishop is to be 
summoned before the judgment seat of the Highest. 

The church is the judgment hall; the altar is the council table. The lights burn 
clear in the heavy brass candelabra. The storm reads out the accusation and the 
sentence, roaming in the air over moor and heath, and over the rolling waters. 
No ferry-boat can sail over the bay in such weather as this. 

Olaf Hase makes halt at Ottesworde. There he dismisses his warriors, presents 
them with their horses and harness, and gives them leave to ride home and greet 
his wife. He intends to risk his life alone in the roaring waters; but they are to 
bear witness for him that it is not his fault if Jens Glob stands without 
reinforcement in the church at Widberg. The faithful warriors will not leave him, 
but follow him out into the deep waters. Ten of them are carried away; but Olaf 
Hase and two of the youngest men reach the farther side. They have still four 
miles to ride. 

It is past midnight. It is Christmas. The wind has abated. The church is lighted 
up; the gleaming radiance shines through the window-frames, and pours out over 
meadow and heath. The mass has long been finished, silence reigns in the 
church, and the wax is heard dropping from the candles to the stone pavement. 
And now Olaf Hase arrives. 

In the forecourt Jens Glob greets him kindly, and says, 

“T have just made an agreement with the bishop.” 

“Sayest thou so?” replied Olaf Hase. “Then neither thou nor the bishop shall 
quit this church alive.” 

And the sword leaps from the scabbard, and Olaf Hase deals a blow that 
makes the panel of the church door, which Jens Glob hastily closes between 
them, fly in fragments. 

“Hold, brother! First hear what the agreement was that I made. I have slain 
the bishop and his warriors and priests. They will have no word more to say in 
the matter, nor will I speak again of all the wrong that my mother has endured.” 

The long wicks of the altar lights glimmer red; but there is a redder gleam 
upon the pavement, where the bishop lies with cloven skull, and his dead 
warriors around him, in the quiet of the holy Christmas night. 

And four days afterwards the bells toll for a funeral in the convent of 
Borglum. The murdered bishop and the slain warriors and priests are displayed 
under a black canopy, surrounded by candelabra decked with crape. There lies 


the dead man, in the black cloak wrought with silver; the crozier in the 
powerless hand that was once so mighty. The incense rises in clouds, and the 
monks chant the funeral hymn. It sounds like a wail — it sounds like a sentence 
of wrath and condemnation, that must be heard far over the land, carried by the 
wind — sung by the wind — the wail that sometimes is silent, but never dies; for 
ever again it rises in song, singing even into our own time this legend of the 
Bishop of Borglum and his hard nephew. It is heard in the dark night by the 
frightened husbandman, driving by in the heavy sandy road past the convent of 
Borglum. It is heard by the sleepless listener in the thickly-walled rooms at 
Borglum. And not only to the ear of superstition is the sighing and the tread of 
hurrying feet audible in the long echoing passages leading to the convent door 
that has long been locked. The door still seems to open, and the lights seem to 
flame in the brazen candlesticks; the fragrance of incense arises; the church 
gleams in its ancient splendor; and the monks sing and say the mass over the 
slain bishop, who lies there in the black silver-embroidered mantle, with the 
crozier in his powerless hand; and on his pale proud forehead gleams the red 
wound like fire, and there burn the worldly mind and the wicked thoughts. 

Sink down into his grave — into oblivion — ye terrible shapes of the times of 
old! 


Hark to the raging of the angry wind, sounding above the rolling sea! A storm 
approaches without, calling aloud for human lives. The sea has not put on a new 
mind with the new time. This night it is a horrible pit to devour up lives, and to- 
morrow, perhaps, it may be a glassy mirror — even as in the old time that we 
have buried. Sleep sweetly, if thou canst sleep! 

Now it is morning. 

The new time flings sunshine into the room. The wind still keeps up mightily. 
A wreck is announced — as in the old time. 

During the night, down yonder by Lokken, the little fishing village with the 
red-tiled roofs — we can see it up here from the window — a ship has come 
ashore. It has struck, and is fast embedded in the sand; but the rocket apparatus 
has thrown a rope on board, and formed a bridge from the wreck to the 
mainland; and all on board are saved, and reach the land, and are wrapped in 
warm blankets; and to-day they are invited to the farm at the convent of 
Borglum. In comfortable rooms they encounter hospitality and friendly faces. 
They are addressed in the language of their country, and the piano sounds for 
them with melodies of their native land; and before these have died away, the 
chord has been struck, the wire of thought that reaches to the land of the 
sufferers announces that they are rescued. Then their anxieties are dispelled; and 


at even they join in the dance at the feast given in the great hall at Borglum. 
Waltzes and Styrian dances are given, and Danish popular songs, and melodies 
of foreign lands in these modern times. 

Blessed be thou, new time! Speak thou of summer and of purer gales! Send 
thy sunbeams gleaming into our hearts and thoughts! On thy glowing canvas let 
them be painted — the dark legends of the rough hard times that are past! 


The Mail-Coach Passengers, 1861 


It was bitterly cold, the sky glittered with stars, and not a breeze stirred. “Bump” 
— an old pot was thrown at a neighbor’s door; and “bang, bang,” went the guns; 
for they were greeting the New Year. It was New Year’s Eve, and the church 
clock was striking twelve. “Tan-ta-ra-ra, tan-ta-ra-ra,” sounded the horn, and the 
mail-coach came lumbering up. The clumsy vehicle stopped at the gate of the 
town; all the places had been taken, for there were twelve passengers in the 
coach. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” cried the people in the town; for in every house the New 
Year was being welcomed; and as the clock struck, they stood up, the full 
glasses in their hands, to drink success to the new comer. “A happy New Year,” 
was the cry; “a pretty wife, plenty of money, and no sorrow or care.” 

The wish passed round, and the glasses clashed together till they rang again; 
while before the town-gate the mail coach stopped with the twelve strange 
passengers. And who were these strangers? Each of them had his passport and 
his luggage with him; they even brought presents for me, and for you, and for all 
the people in the town. “Who were they? what did they want? and what did they 
bring with them?” 

“Good-morning,” they cried to the sentry at the town-gate. 

“Good-morning,” replied the sentry; for the clock had struck twelve. “Your 
name and profession?” asked the sentry of the one who alighted first from the 
carriage. 

“See for yourself in the passport,” he replied. “I am myself;” and a famous 
fellow he looked, arrayed in bear-skin and fur boots. “I am the man on whom 
many persons fix their hopes. Come to me to-morrow, and I’ll give you a New 
Year’s present. I throw shillings and pence among the people; I give balls, no 
less than thirty-one; indeed, that is the highest number I can spare for balls. My 
ships are often frozen in, but in my offices it is warm and comfortable. My name 
is JANUARY. I’m a merchant, and I generally bring my accounts with me.” 

Then the second alighted. He seemed a merry fellow. He was a director of a 
theatre, a manager of masked balls, and a leader of all the amusements we can 
imagine. His luggage consisted of a great cask. 

“We’ll dance the bung out of the cask at carnival time,” said he; “I’ll prepare 
a merry tune for you and for myself too. Unfortunately I have not long to live — 
the shortest time, in fact, of my whole family — only twenty-eight days. 


Sometimes they pop me in a day extra; but I trouble myself very little about that. 
Hurrah!” 

“You must not shout so,” said the sentry. 

“Certainly I may shout,” retorted the man; “I’m Prince Carnival, travelling 
under the name of FEBRUARY.” 

The third now got out. He looked a personification of fasting; but he carried 
his nose very high, for he was related to the “forty (k)nights,” and was a weather 
prophet. But that is not a very lucrative office, and therefore he praised fasting. 
In his button-hole he carried a little bunch of violets, but they were very small. 

“MARCH, March,” the fourth called after him, slapping him on the shoulder, 
“don’t you smell something? Make haste into the guard room; they’re drinking 
punch there; that’s your favorite drink. I can smell it out here already. Forward, 
Master March.” But it was not true; the speaker only wanted to remind him of 
his name, and to make an APRIL fool of him; for with that fun the fourth 
generally began his career. He looked very jovial, did little work, and had the 
more holidays. “If the world were only a little more settled,” said he: “but 
sometimes I’m obliged to be in a good humor, and sometimes a bad one, 
according to circumstances; now rain, now sunshine. I’m kind of a house agent, 
also a manager of funerals. I can laugh or cry, according to circumstances. I have 
my summer wardrobe in this box here, but it would be very foolish to put it on 
now. Here I am. On Sundays I go out walking in shoes and white silk stockings, 
and a muff.” 

After him, a lady stepped out of the coach. She called herself Miss MAY. She 
wore a summer dress and overshoes; her dress was a light green, and she wore 
anemones in her hair. She was so scented with wild-thyme, that it made the 
sentry sneeze. 

“Your health, and God bless you,” was her salutation to him. 

How pretty she was! and such a singer! not a theatre singer, nor a ballad 
singer; no, but a singer of the woods; for she wandered through the gay green 
forest, and had a concert there for her own amusement. 

“Now comes the young lady,” said those in the carriage; and out stepped a 
young dame, delicate, proud, and pretty. It was Mistress JUNE, in whose service 
people become lazy and fond of sleeping for hours. She gives a feast on the 
longest day of the year, that there may be time for her guests to partake of the 
numerous dishes at her table. Indeed, she keeps her own carriage; but still she 
travelled by the mail, with the rest, because she wished to show that she was not 
high-minded. But she was not without a protector; her younger brother, JULY, 
was with her. He was a plump young fellow, clad in summer garments and 
wearing a straw hat. He had but very little luggage with him, because it was so 


cumbersome in the great heat; he had, however, swimming-trousers with him, 
which are nothing to carry. Then came the mother herself, in crinoline, Madame 
AUGUST, a wholesale dealer in fruit, proprietress of a large number of fish 
ponds and a land cultivator. She was fat and heated, yet she could use her hands 
well, and would herself carry out beer to the laborers in the field. “In the sweat 
of the face shalt thou eat bread,” said she; “it is written in the Bible.” After work, 
came the recreations, dancing and playing in the greenwood, and the “harvest 
homes.” She was a thorough housewife. 

After her a man came out of the coach, who is a painter; he is the great master 
of colors, and is named SEPTEMBER. The forest, on his arrival, had to change 
its colors when he wished it; and how beautiful are the colors he chooses! The 
woods glow with hues of red and gold and brown. This great master painter 
could whistle like a blackbird. He was quick in his work, and soon entwined the 
tendrils of the hop plant around his beer jug. This was an ornament to the jug, 
and he has a great love for ornament. There he stood with his color pot in his 
hand, and that was the whole of his luggage. A land-owner followed, who in the 
month for sowing seed attended to the ploughing and was fond of field sports. 
Squire OCTOBER brought his dog and his gun with him, and had nuts in his 
game bag. “Crack, crack.” He had a great deal of luggage, even an English 
plough. He spoke of farming, but what he said could scarcely be heard for the 
coughing and gasping of his neighbor. It was NOVEMBER, who coughed 
violently as he got out. He had a cold, which caused him to use his pocket- 
handkerchief continually; and yet he said he was obliged to accompany servant 
girls to their new places, and initiate them into their winter service. He said he 
thought his cold would never leave him when he went out woodcutting, for he 
was a master sawyer, and had to supply wood to the whole parish. He spent his 
evenings preparing wooden soles for skates, for he knew, he said, that in a few 
weeks these shoes would be wanted for the amusement of skating. At length the 
last passenger made her appearance, — old Mother DECEMBER, with her fire- 
stool. The dame was very old, but her eyes glistened like two stars. She carried 
on her arm a flower-pot, in which a little fir-tree was growing. “This tree I shall 
guard and cherish,” she said, “that it may grow large by Christmas Eve, and 
reach from the ground to the ceiling, to be covered and adored with flaming 
candles, golden apples, and little figures. The fire-stool will be as warm as a 
stove, and I shall then bring a story book out of my pocket, and read aloud till all 
the children in the room are quite quiet. Then the little figures on the tree will 
become lively, and the little waxen angel at the top spread out his wings of gold- 
leaf, and fly down from his green perch. He will kiss every one in the room, 


great and small; yes, even the poor children who stand in the passage, or out in 
the street singing a carol about the ‘Star of Bethlehem.’” 

“Well, now the coach may drive away,” said the sentry; “we have the whole 
twelve. Let the horses be put up.” 

“First, let all the twelve come to me,” said the captain on duty, “one after 
another. The passports I will keep here. Each of them is available for one month; 
when that has passed, I shall write the behavior of each on his passport. Mr. 
JANUARY, have the goodness to come here.” And Mr. January stepped 
forward. 

When a year has passed, I think I shall be able to tell you what the twelve 
passengers have brought to you, to me, and to all of us. Now I do not know, and 
probably even they don’t know themselves, for we live in strange times. 


The Beetle Who Went on His Travels, 1861 


There was once an Emperor who had a horse shod with gold. He had a golden 
shoe on each foot, and why was this? He was a beautiful creature, with slender 
legs, bright, intelligent eyes, and a mane that hung down over his neck like a 
veil. He had carried his master through fire and smoke in the battle-field, with 
the bullets whistling round him; he had kicked and bitten, and taken part in the 
fight, when the enemy advanced; and, with his master on his back, he had 
dashed over the fallen foe, and saved the golden crown and the Emperor’s life, 
which was of more value than the brightest gold. This is the reason of the 
Emperor’s horse wearing golden shoes. 

A beetle came creeping forth from the stable, where the farrier had been 
shoeing the horse. “Great ones, first, of course,” said he, “and then the little 
ones; but size is not always a proof of greatness.” He stretched out his thin leg as 
he spoke. 

“And pray what do you want?” asked the farrier. 

“Golden shoes,” replied the beetle. 

“Why, you must be out of your senses,” cried the farrier. “Golden shoes for 
you, indeed!” 

“Yes, certainly; golden shoes,” replied the beetle. “Am I not just as good as 
that great creature yonder, who is waited upon and brushed, and has food and 
drink placed before him? And don’t I belong to the royal stables?” 

“But why does the horse have golden shoes?” asked the farrier; “of course 
you understand the reason?” 

“Understand! Well, I understand that it is a personal slight to me,” cried the 
beetle. “It is done to annoy me, so I intend to go out into the world and seek my 
fortune.” 

“Go along with you,” said the farrier. 

“You’re a rude fellow,” cried the beetle, as he walked out of the stable; and 
then he flew for a short distance, till he found himself in a beautiful flower- 
garden, all fragrant with roses and lavender. The lady-birds, with red and black 
shells on their backs, and delicate wings, were flying about, and one of them 
said, “Is it not sweet and lovely here? Oh, how beautiful everything is.” 

“IT am accustomed to better things,” said the beetle. “Do you call this 
beautiful? Why, there is not even a dung-heap.” Then he went on, and under the 
shadow of a large haystack he found a caterpillar crawling along. “How 
beautiful this world is!” said the caterpillar. “The sun is so warm, I quite enjoy it. 


And soon I shall go to sleep, and die as they call it, but I shall wake up with 
beautiful wings to fly with, like a butterfly.” 

“How conceited you are!” exclaimed the beetle. “Fly about as a butterfly, 
indeed! what of that. I have come out of the Emperor’s stable, and no one there, 
not even the Emperor’s horse, who, in fact, wears my cast-off golden shoes, has 
any idea of flying, excepting myself. To have wings and fly! why, I can do that 
already;” and so saying, he spread his wings and flew away. “I don’t want to be 
disgusted,” he said to himself, “and yet I can’t help it.” Soon after, he fell down 
upon an extensive lawn, and for a time pretended to sleep, but at last fell asleep 
in earnest. Suddenly a heavy shower of rain came falling from the clouds. The 
beetle woke up with the noise and would have been glad to creep into the earth 
for shelter, but he could not. He was tumbled over and over with the rain, 
sometimes swimming on his stomach and sometimes on his back; and as for 
flying, that was out of the question. He began to doubt whether he should escape 
with his life, so he remained, quietly lying where he was. After a while the 
weather cleared up a little, and the beetle was able to rub the water from his 
eyes, and look about him. He saw something gleaming, and he managed to make 
his way up to it. It was linen which had been laid to bleach on the grass. He crept 
into a fold of the damp linen, which certainly was not so comfortable a place to 
lie in as the warm stable, but there was nothing better, so he remained lying there 
for a whole day and night, and the rain kept on all the time. Towards morning he 
crept out of his hiding-place, feeling in a very bad temper with the climate. Two 
frogs were sitting on the linen, and their bright eyes actually glistened with 
pleasure. 

“Wonderful weather this,” cried one of them, “and so refreshing. This linen 
holds the water together so beautifully, that my hind legs quiver as if I were 
going to Swim.” 

“T should like to know,” said another, “If the swallow who flies so far in her 
many journeys to foreign lands, ever met with a better climate than this. What 
delicious moisture! It is as pleasant as lying in a wet ditch. I am sure any one 
who does not enjoy this has no love for his fatherland.” 

“Have you ever been in the Emperor’s stable?” asked the beetle. “There the 
moisture is warm and refreshing; that’s the climate for me, but I could not take it 
with me on my travels. Is there not even a dunghill here in this garden, where a 
person of rank, like myself, could take up his abode and feel at home?” But the 
frogs either did not or would not understand him. 

“T never ask a question twice,” said the beetle, after he had asked this one 
three times, and received no answer. Then he went on a little farther and 
stumbled against a piece of broken crockery-ware, which certainly ought not to 


have been lying there. But as it was there, it formed a good shelter against wind 
and weather to several families of earwigs who dwelt in it. Their requirements 
were not many, they were very sociable, and full of affection for their children, 
so much so that each mother considered her own child the most beautiful and 
clever of them all. 

“Our dear son has engaged himself,” said one mother, “dear innocent boy; his 
greatest ambition is that he may one day creep into a clergyman’s ear. That is a 
very artless and loveable wish; and being engaged will keep him steady. What 
happiness for a mother!” 

“Our son,” said another, “had scarcely crept out of the egg, when he was off 
on his travels. He is all life and spirits, I expect he will wear out his horns with 
running. How charming this is for a mother, is it not Mr. Beetle?” for she knew 
the stranger by his horny coat. 

“You are both quite right,” said he; so they begged him to walk in, that is to 
come as far as he could under the broken piece of earthenware. 

“Now you shall also see my little earwigs,” said a third and a fourth mother, 
“they are lovely little things, and highly amusing. They are never ill-behaved, 
except when they are uncomfortable in their inside, which unfortunately often 
happens at their age.” 

Thus each mother spoke of her baby, and their babies talked after their own 
fashion, and made use of the little nippers they have in their tails to nip the beard 
of the beetle. 

“They are always busy about something, the little rogues,” said the mother, 
beaming with maternal pride; but the beetle felt it a bore, and he therefore 
inquired the way to the nearest dung-heap. 

“That is quite out in the great world, on the other side of the ditch,” answered 
an earwig, “I hope none of my children will ever go so far, it would be the death 
of me.” 

“But I shall try to get so far,” said the beetle, and he walked off without 
taking any formal leave, which is considered a polite thing to do. 

When he arrived at the ditch, he met several friends, all them beetles; “We 
live here,” they said, “and we are very comfortable. May we ask you to step 
down into this rich mud, you must be fatigued after your journey.” 

“Certainly,” said the beetle, “I shall be most happy; I have been exposed to 
the rain, and have had to lie upon linen, and cleanliness is a thing that greatly 
exhausts me; I have also pains in one of my wings from standing in the draught 
under a piece of broken crockery. It is really quite refreshing to be with one’s 
own kindred again.” 

“Perhaps you came from a dung-heap,” observed the oldest of them. 


“No, indeed, I came from a much grander place,” replied the beetle; “I came 
from the emperor’s stable, where I was born, with golden shoes on my feet. I am 
travelling on a secret embassy, but you must not ask me any questions, for I 
cannot betray my secret.” 

Then the beetle stepped down into the rich mud, where sat three young-lady 
beetles, who tittered, because they did not know what to say. 

“None of them are engaged yet,” said their mother, and the beetle maidens 
tittered again, this time quite in confusion. 

“T have never seen greater beauties, even in the royal stables,” exclaimed the 
beetle, who was now resting himself. 

“Don’t spoil my girls,” said the mother; “and don’t talk to them, pray, unless 
you have serious intentions.” 

But of course the beetle’s intentions were serious, and after a while our friend 
was engaged. The mother gave them her blessing, and all the other beetles cried 
“hurrah.” 

Immediately after the betrothal came the marriage, for there was no reason to 
delay. The following day passed very pleasantly, and the next was tolerably 
comfortable; but on the third it became necessary for him to think of getting food 
for his wife, and, perhaps, for children. 

“T have allowed myself to be taken in,” said our beetle to himself, “and now 
there’s nothing to be done but to take them in, in return.” 

No sooner said than done. Away he went, and stayed away all day and all 
night, and his wife remained behind a forsaken widow. 

“Oh,” said the other beetles, “this fellow that we have received into our 
family is nothing but a complete vagabond. He has gone away and left his wife a 
burden upon our hands.” 

“Well, she can be unmarried again, and remain here with my other 
daughters,” said the mother. “Fie on the villain that forsook her!” 

In the mean time the beetle, who had sailed across the ditch on a cabbage leaf, 
had been journeying on the other side. In the morning two persons came up to 
the ditch. When they saw him they took him up and turned him over and over, 
looking very learned all the time, especially one, who was a boy. “Allah sees the 
black beetle in the black stone, and the black rock. Is not that written in the 
Koran?” he asked. 

Then he translated the beetle’s name into Latin, and said a great deal upon the 
creature’s nature and history. The second person, who was older and a scholar, 
proposed to carry the beetle home, as they wanted just such good specimens as 
this. Our beetle considered this speech a great insult, so he flew suddenly out of 
the speaker’s hand. His wings were dry now, so they carried him to a great 


distance, till at last he reached a hothouse, where a sash of the glass roof was 
partly open, so he quietly slipped in and buried himself in the warm earth. “It is 
very comfortable here,” he said to himself, and soon after fell asleep. Then he 
dreamed that the emperor’s horse was dying, and had left him his golden shoes, 
and also promised that he should have two more. All this was very delightful, 
and when the beetle woke up he crept forth and looked around him. What a 
splendid place the hothouse was! At the back, large palm-trees were growing; 
and the sunlight made the leaves — look quite glossy; and beneath them what a 
profusion of luxuriant green, and of flowers red like flame, yellow as amber, or 
white as new-fallen snow! “What a wonderful quantity of plants,” cried the 
beetle; “how good they will taste when they are decayed! This is a capital store- 
room. There must certainly be some relations of mine living here; I will just see 
if I can find any one with whom I can associate. I’m proud, certainly; but I’m 
also proud of being so.” Then he prowled about in the earth, and thought what a 
pleasant dream that was about the dying horse, and the golden shoes he had 
inherited. Suddenly a hand seized the beetle, and squeezed him, and turned him 
round and round. The gardener’s little son and his playfellow had come into the 
hothouse, and, seeing the beetle, wanted to have some fun with him. First, he 
was wrapped, in a vine-leaf, and put into a warm trousers’ pocket. He twisted 
and turned about with all his might, but he got a good squeeze from the boy’s 
hand, as a hint for him to keep quiet. Then the boy went quickly towards a lake 
that lay at the end of the garden. Here the beetle was put into an old broken 
wooden shoe, in which a little stick had been fastened upright for a mast, and to 
this mast the beetle was bound with a piece of worsted. Now he was a sailor, and 
had to sail away. The lake was not very large, but to the beetle it seemed an 
ocean, and he was so astonished at its size that he fell over on his back, and 
kicked out his legs. Then the little ship sailed away; sometimes the current of the 
water seized it, but whenever it went too far from the shore one of the boys 
turned up his trousers, and went in after it, and brought it back to land. But at 
last, just as it went merrily out again, the two boys were called, and so angrily, 
that they hastened to obey, and ran away as fast as they could from the pond, so 
that the little ship was left to its fate. It was carried away farther and farther from 
the shore, till it reached the open sea. This was a terrible prospect for the beetle, 
for he could not escape in consequence of being bound to the mast. Then a fly 
came and paid him a visit. “What beautiful weather,” said the fly; “I shall rest 
here and sun myself. You must have a pleasant time of it.” 

“You speak without knowing the facts,” replied the beetle; “don’t you see that 
I am a prisoner?” 

“Ah, but I’m not a prisoner,” remarked the fly, and away he flew. 


“Well, now I know the world,” said the beetle to himself; “it’s an abominable 
world; I’m the only respectable person in it. First, they refuse me my golden 
shoes; then I have to lie on damp linen, and to stand in a draught; and to crown 
all, they fasten a wife upon me. Then, when I have made a step forward in the 
world, and found out a comfortable position, just as I could wish it to be, one of 
these human boys comes and ties me up, and leaves me to the mercy of the wild 
waves, while the emperor’s favorite horse goes prancing about proudly on his 
golden shoes. This vexes me more than anything. But it is useless to look for 
sympathy in this world. My career has been very interesting, but what’s the use 
of that if nobody knows anything about it? The world does not deserve to be 
made acquainted with my adventures, for it ought to have given me golden shoes 
when the emperor’s horse was shod, and I stretched out my feet to be shod, too. 
If I had received golden shoes I should have been an ornament to the stable; now 
I am lost to the stable and to the world. It is all over with me.” 

But all was not yet over. A boat, in which were a few young girls, came 
rowing up. “Look, yonder is an old wooden shoe sailing along,” said one of the 
younger girls. 

“And there’s a poor little creature bound fast in it,” said another. 

The boat now came close to our beetle’s ship, and the young girls fished it out 
of the water. One of them drew a small pair of scissors from her pocket, and cut 
the worsted without hurting the beetle, and when she stepped on shore she 
placed him on the grass. “There,” she said, “creep away, or fly, if thou canst. It is 
a splendid thing to have thy liberty.” Away flew the beetle, straight through the 
open window of a large building; there he sank down, tired and exhausted, 
exactly on the mane of the emperor’s favorite horse, who was standing in his 
stable; and the beetle found himself at home again. For some time he clung to 
the mane, that he might recover himself. “Well,” he said, “here I am, seated on 
the emperor’s favorite horse, — sitting upon him as if I were the emperor 
himself. But what was it the farrier asked me? Ah, I remember now, — that’s a 
good thought, — he asked me why the golden shoes were given to the horse. 
The answer is quite clear to me, now. They were given to the horse on my 
account.” And this reflection put the beetle into a good temper. The sun’s rays 
also came streaming into the stable, and shone upon him, and made the place 
lively and bright. “Travelling expands the mind very much,” said the beetle. 
“The world is not so bad after all, if you know how to take things as they come.” 


What the Old Man Does Is Always Right, 1861 


I will tell you a story that was told me when I was a little boy. Every time I 
thought of this story, it seemed to me more and more charming; for it is with 
stories as it is with many people — they become better as they grow older. 

I have no doubt that you have been in the country, and seen a very old 
farmhouse, with a thatched roof, and mosses and small plants growing wild upon 
it. There is a stork’s nest on the ridge of the gable, for we cannot do without the 
stork. The walls of the house are sloping, and the windows are low, and only one 
of the latter is made to open. The baking-oven sticks out of the wall like a great 
knob. An elder-tree hangs over the palings; and beneath its branches, at the foot 
of the paling, is a pool of water, in which a few ducks are disporting themselves. 
There is a yard-dog too, who barks at all corners. Just such a farmhouse as this 
stood in a country lane; and in it dwelt an old couple, a peasant and his wife. 
Small as their possessions were, they had one article they could not do without, 
and that was a horse, which contrived to live upon the grass which it found by 
the side of the high road. The old peasant rode into the town upon this horse, and 
his neighbors often borrowed it of him, and paid for the loan of it by rendering 
some service to the old couple. After a time they thought it would be as well to 
sell the horse, or exchange it for something which might be more useful to them. 
But what might this something be? 

“You'll know best, old man,” said the wife. “It is fair-day to-day; so ride into 
town, and get rid of the horse for money, or make a good exchange; whichever 
you do will be right to me, so ride to the fair.” 

And she fastened his neckerchief for him; for she could do that better than he 
could, and she could also tie it very prettily in a double bow. She also smoothed 
his hat round and round with the palm of her hand, and gave him a kiss. Then he 
rode away upon the horse that was to be sold or bartered for something else. 
Yes, the old man knew what he was about. The sun shone with great heat, and 
not a cloud was to be seen in the sky. The road was very dusty; for a number of 
people, all going to the fair, were driving, riding, or walking upon it. There was 
no shelter anywhere from the hot sunshine. Among the rest a man came trudging 
along, and driving a cow to the fair. The cow was as beautiful a creature as any 
cow could be. 

“She gives good milk, I am certain,” said the peasant to himself. “That would 
be a very good exchange: the cow for the horse. Hallo there! you with the cow,” 
he said. “I tell you what; I dare say a horse is of more value than a cow; but I 


don’t care for that, — a cow will be more useful to me; so, if you like, we’ll 
exchange.” 

“To be sure I will,” said the man. 

Accordingly the exchange was made; and as the matter was settled, the 
peasant might have turned back; for he had done the business he came to do. 
But, having made up his mind to go to the fair, he determined to do so, if only to 
have a look at it; so on he went to the town with his cow. Leading the animal, he 
strode on sturdily, and, after a short time, overtook a man who was driving a 
sheep. It was a good fat sheep, with a fine fleece on its back. 

“T should like to have that fellow,” said the peasant to himself. “There is 
plenty of grass for him by our palings, and in the winter we could keep him in 
the room with us. Perhaps it would be more profitable to have a sheep than a 
cow. Shall I exchange?” The man with the sheep was quite ready, and the 
bargain was quickly made. And then our peasant continued his way on the high- 
road with his sheep. Soon after this, he overtook another man, who had come 
into the road from a field, and was carrying a large goose under his arm. 

“What a heavy creature you have there!” said the peasant; “it has plenty of 
feathers and plenty of fat, and would look well tied to a string, or paddling in the 
water at our place. That would be very useful to my old woman; she could make 
all sorts of profits out of it. How often she has said, ‘If now we only had a 
goose!’ Now here is an opportunity, and, if possible, I will get it for her. Shall 
we exchange? I will give you my sheep for your goose, and thanks into the 
bargain.” 

The other had not the least objection, and accordingly the exchange was 
made, and our peasant became possessor of the goose. By this time he had 
arrived very near the town. The crowd on the high road had been gradually 
increasing, and there was quite a rush of men and cattle. The cattle walked on 
the path and by the palings, and at the turnpike-gate they even walked into the 
toll-keeper’s potato-field, where one fowl was strutting about with a string tied 
to its leg, for fear it should take fright at the crowd, and run away and get lost. 
The tail-feathers of the fowl were very short, and it winked with both its eyes, 
and looked very cunning, as it said “Cluck, cluck.” What were the thoughts of 
the fowl as it said this I cannot tell you; but directly our good man saw it, he 
thought, “Why that’s the finest fowl I ever saw in my life; it’s finer than our 
parson’s brood hen, upon my word. I should like to have that fowl. Fowls can 
always pick up a few grains that lie about, and almost keep themselves. I think it 
would be a good exchange if I could get it for my goose. Shall we exchange?” he 
asked the toll-keeper. 

“Exchange,” repeated the man; “well, it would not be a bad thing.” 


And so they made an exchange, — the toll-keeper at the turnpike-gate kept 
the goose, and the peasant carried off the fowl. Now he had really done a great 
deal of business on his way to the fair, and he was hot and tired. He wanted 
something to eat, and a glass of ale to refresh himself; so he turned his steps to 
an inn. He was just about to enter when the ostler came out, and they met at the 
door. The ostler was carrying a sack. “What have you in that sack?” asked the 
peasant. 

“Rotten apples,” answered the ostler; “a whole sackful of them. They will do 
to feed the pigs with.” 

“Why that will be terrible waste,” he replied; “I should like to take them 
home to my old woman. Last year the old apple-tree by the grass-plot only bore 
one apple, and we kept it in the cupboard till it was quite withered and rotten. It 
was always property, my old woman said; and here she would see a great deal of 
property — a whole sackful; I should like to show them to her.” 

“What will you give me for the sackful?” asked the ostler. 

“What will I give? Well, I will give you my fowl in exchange.” 

So he gave up the fowl, and received the apples, which he carried into the inn 
parlor. He leaned the sack carefully against the stove, and then went to the table. 
But the stove was hot, and he had not thought of that. Many guests were present 
— horse dealers, cattle drovers, and two Englishmen. The Englishmen were so 
rich that their pockets quite bulged out and seemed ready to burst; and they 
could bet too, as you shall hear. “Hiss-s-s, hiss-s-s.” What could that be by the 
stove? The apples were beginning to roast. “What is that?” asked one. 

“Why, do you know” — said our peasant. And then he told them the whole 
story of the horse, which he had exchanged for a cow, and all the rest of it, down 
to the apples. 

“Well, your old woman will give it you well when you get home,” said one of 
the Englishmen. “Won’t there be a noise?” 

“What! Give me what?” said the peasant. “Why, she will kiss me, and say, 
‘what the old man does is always right.’” 

“Let us lay a wager on it,” said the Englishmen. “We’ll wager you a ton of 
coined gold, a hundred pounds to the hundred-weight.” 

“No; a bushel will be enough,” replied the peasant. “I can only set a bushel of 
apples against it, and I’ll throw myself and my old woman into the bargain; that 
will pile up the measure, I fancy.” 

“Done! taken!” and so the bet was made. 

Then the landlord’s coach came to the door, and the two Englishmen and the 
peasant got in, and away they drove, and soon arrived and stopped at the 


peasant’s hut. “Good evening, old woman.” “Good evening, old man.” “I’ve 
made the exchange.” 

“Ah, well, you understand what you’re about,” said the woman. Then she 
embraced him, and paid no attention to the strangers, nor did she notice the sack. 

“T got a cow in exchange for the horse.” 

“Thank Heaven,” said she. “Now we shall have plenty of milk, and butter, 
and cheese on the table. That was a capital exchange.” 

“Yes, but I changed the cow for a sheep.” 

“Ah, better still!” cried the wife. “You always think of everything; we have 
just enough pasture for a sheep. Ewe’s milk and cheese, woollen jackets and 
stockings! The cow could not give all these, and her hair only falls off. How you 
think of everything!” 

“But I changed away the sheep for a goose.” 

“Then we shall have roast goose to eat this year. You dear old man, you are 
always thinking of something to please me. This is delightful. We can let the 
goose walk about with a string tied to her leg, so she will be fatter still before we 
roast her.” 

“But I gave away the goose for a fowl.” 

“A fowl! Well, that was a good exchange,” replied the woman. “The fowl 
will lay eggs and hatch them, and we shall have chickens; we shall soon have a 
poultry-yard. Oh, this is just what I was wishing for.” 

“Yes, but I exchanged the fowl for a sack of shrivelled apples.” 

“What! I really must give you a kiss for that!” exclaimed the wife. “My dear, 
good husband, now I’Il tell you something. Do you know, almost as soon as you 
left me this morning, I began to think of what I could give you nice for supper 
this evening, and then I thought of fried eggs and bacon, with sweet herbs; I had 
eggs and bacon, but I wanted the herbs; so I went over to the schoolmaster’s: I 
knew they had plenty of herbs, but the schoolmistress is very mean, although she 
can smile so sweetly. I begged her to lend me a handful of herbs. ‘Lend!’ she 
exclaimed, ‘I have nothing to lend; nothing at all grows in our garden, not even a 
shrivelled apple; I could not even lend you a shrivelled apple, my dear woman. 
But now I can lend her ten, or a whole sackful, which I’m very glad of; it makes 
me laugh to think about it;” and then she gave him a hearty kiss. 

“Well, I like all this,” said both the Englishmen; “always going down the hill, 
and yet always merry; it’s worth the money to see it.” So they paid a hundred- 
weight of gold to the peasant, who, whatever he did, was not scolded but kissed. 

Yes, it always pays best when the wife sees and maintains that her husband 
knows best, and whatever he does is right. 


That is a story which I heard when I was a child; and now you have heard it 
too, and know that “What the old man does is always right.” 


The Snow Man, 1861 


“Tt is so delightfully cold,” said the Snow Man, “that it makes my whole body 
crackle. This is just the kind of wind to blow life into one. How that great red 
thing up there is staring at me!” He meant the sun, who was just setting. “It shall 
not make me wink. I shall manage to keep the pieces.” 

He had two triangular pieces of tile in his head, instead of eyes; his mouth 
was made of an old broken rake, and was, of course, furnished with teeth. He 
had been brought into existence amidst the joyous shouts of boys, the jingling of 
sleigh-bells, and the slashing of whips. The sun went down, and the full moon 
rose, large, round, and clear, shining in the deep blue. 

“There it comes again, from the other side,” said the Snow Man, who 
supposed the sun was showing himself once more. “Ah, I have cured him of 
staring, though; now he may hang up there, and shine, that I may see myself. If I 
only knew how to manage to move away from this place, — I should so like to 
move. If I could, I would slide along yonder on the ice, as I have seen the boys 
do; but I don’t understand how; I don’t even know how to run.” 

“Away, away,” barked the old yard-dog. He was quite hoarse, and could not 
pronounce “Bow wow” properly. He had once been an indoor dog, and lay by 
the fire, and he had been hoarse ever since. “The sun will make you run some 
day. I saw him, last winter, make your predecessor run, and his predecessor 
before him. Away, away, they all have to go.” 

“T don’t understand you, comrade,” said the Snow Man. “Is that thing up 
yonder to teach me to run? I saw it running itself a little while ago, and now it 
has come creeping up from the other side. 

“You know nothing at all,” replied the yard-dog; “but then, you’ve only lately 
been patched up. What you see yonder is the moon, and the one before it was the 
sun. It will come again to-morrow, and most likely teach you to run down into 
the ditch by the well; for I think the weather is going to change. I can feel such 
pricks and stabs in my left leg; I am sure there is going to be a change.” 

“T don’t understand him,” said the Snow Man to himself; “but I have a feeling 
that he is talking of something very disagreeable. The one who stared so just 
now, and whom he calls the sun, is not my friend; I can feel that too.” 

“Away, away,” barked the yard-dog, and then he turned round three times, 
and crept into his kennel to sleep. 

There was really a change in the weather. Towards morning, a thick fog 
covered the whole country round, and a keen wind arose, so that the cold seemed 


to freeze one’s bones; but when the sun rose, the sight was splendid. Trees and 
bushes were covered with hoar frost, and looked like a forest of white coral; 
while on every twig glittered frozen dew-drops. The many delicate forms 
concealed in summer by luxuriant foliage, were now clearly defined, and looked 
like glittering lace-work. From every twig glistened a white radiance. The birch, 
waving in the wind, looked full of life, like trees in summer; and its appearance 
was wondrously beautiful. And where the sun shone, how everything glittered 
and sparkled, as if diamond dust had been strewn about; while the snowy carpet 
of the earth appeared as if covered with diamonds, from which countless lights 
gleamed, whiter than even the snow itself. 

“This is really beautiful,” said a young girl, who had come into the garden 
with a young man; and they both stood still near the Snow Man, and 
contemplated the glittering scene. “Summer cannot show a more beautiful 
sight,” she exclaimed, while her eyes sparkled. 

“And we can’t have such a fellow as this in the summer time,” replied the 
young man, pointing to the Snow Man; “he is capital.” 

The girl laughed, and nodded at the Snow Man, and then tripped away over 
the snow with her friend. The snow creaked and crackled beneath her feet, as if 
she had been treading on starch. 

“Who are these two?” asked the Snow Man of the yard-dog. “You have been 
here longer than I have; do you know them?” 

“Of course I know them,” replied the yard-dog; “she has stroked my back 
many times, and he has given me a bone of meat. I never bite those two.” 

“But what are they?” asked the Snow Man. 

“They are lovers,” he replied; “they will go and live in the same kennel by- 
and-by, and gnaw at the same bone. Away, away!” 

“Are they the same kind of beings as you and I?” asked the Snow Man. 

“Well, they belong to the same master,” retorted the yard-dog. “Certainly 
people who were only born yesterday know very little. I can see that in you. I 
have age and experience. I know every one here in the house, and I know there 
was once a time when I did not lie out here in the cold, fastened to a chain. 
Away, away!” 

“The cold is delightful,” said the Snow Man; “but do tell me tell me; only you 
must not clank your chain so; for it jars all through me when you do that.” 

“Away, away!” barked the yard-dog; “I’ll tell you; they said I was a pretty 
little fellow once; then I used to lie in a velvet-covered chair, up at the master’s 
house, and sit in the mistress’s lap. They used to kiss my nose, and wipe my 
paws with an embroidered handkerchief, and I was called ‘Ami, dear Ami, sweet 
Ami.’ But after a while I grew too big for them, and they sent me away to the 


housekeeper’s room; so I came to live on the lower story. You can look into the 
room from where you stand, and see where I was master once; for I was indeed 
master to the housekeeper. It was certainly a smaller room than those up stairs; 
but I was more comfortable; for I was not being continually taken hold of and 
pulled about by the children as I had been. I received quite as good food, or even 
better. I had my own cushion, and there was a stove — it is the finest thing in the 
world at this season of the year. I used to go under the stove, and lie down quite 
beneath it. Ah, I still dream of that stove. Away, away!” 

“Does a stove look beautiful?” asked the Snow Man, “is it at all like me?” 

“Tt is just the reverse of you,” said the dog; “it’s as black as a crow, and has a 
long neck and a brass knob; it eats firewood, so that fire spurts out of its mouth. 
We should keep on one side, or under it, to be comfortable. You can see it 
through the window, from where you stand.” 

Then the Snow Man looked, and saw a bright polished thing with a brazen 
knob, and fire gleaming from the lower part of it. The Snow Man felt quite a 
strange sensation come over him; it was very odd, he knew not what it meant, 
and he could not account for it. But there are people who are not men of snow, 
who understand what it is. “‘And why did you leave her?” asked the Snow Man, 
for it seemed to him that the stove must be of the female sex. “How could you 
give up such a comfortable place?” 

“TI was obliged,” replied the yard-dog. “They turned me out of doors, and 
chained me up here. I had bitten the youngest of my master’s sons in the leg, 
because he kicked away the bone I was gnawing. ‘Bone for bone,’ I thought; but 
they were so angry, and from that time I have been fastened with a chain, and 
lost my bone. Don’t you hear how hoarse I am. Away, away! I can’t talk any 
more like other dogs. Away, away, that is the end of it all.” 

But the Snow Man was no longer listening. He was looking into the 
housekeeper’s room on the lower storey; where the stove stood on its four iron 
legs, looking about the same size as the Snow Man himself. “What a strange 
crackling I feel within me,” he said. “Shall I ever get in there? It is an innocent 
wish, and innocent wishes are sure to be fulfilled. I must go in there and lean 
against her, even if I have to break the window.” 

“You must never go in there,” said the yard-dog, “for if you approach the 
stove, you’ll melt away, away.” 

“T might as well go,” said the Snow Man, “for I think I am breaking up as it 
is.” 

During the whole day the Snow Man stood looking in through the window, 
and in the twilight hour the room became still more inviting, for from the stove 
came a gentle glow, not like the sun or the moon; no, only the bright light which 


gleams from a stove when it has been well fed. When the door of the stove was 
opened, the flames darted out of its mouth; this is customary with all stoves. The 
light of the flames fell directly on the face and breast of the Snow Man with a 
ruddy gleam. “I can endure it no longer,” said he; “how beautiful it looks when it 
stretches out its tongue?” 

The night was long, but did not appear so to the Snow Man, who stood there 
enjoying his own reflections, and crackling with the cold. In the morning, the 
window-panes of the housekeeper’s room were covered with ice. They were the 
most beautiful ice-flowers any Snow Man could desire, but they concealed the 
stove. These window-panes would not thaw, and he could see nothing of the 
stove, which he pictured to himself, as if it had been a lovely human being. The 
snow crackled and the wind whistled around him; it was just the kind of frosty 
weather a Snow Man might thoroughly enjoy. But he did not enjoy it; how, 
indeed, could he enjoy anything when he was “stove sick?” 

“That is terrible disease for a Snow Man,” said the yard-dog; “I have suffered 
from it myself, but I got over it. Away, away,” he barked and then he added, “the 
weather is going to change.” And the weather did change; it began to thaw. As 
the warmth increased, the Snow Man decreased. He said nothing and made no 
complaint, which is a sure sign. One morning he broke, and sunk down 
altogether; and, behold, where he had stood, something like a broomstick 
remained sticking up in the ground. It was the pole round which the boys had 
built him up. “Ah, now I understand why he had such a great longing for the 
stove,” said the yard-dog. “Why, there’s the shovel that is used for cleaning out 
the stove, fastened to the pole.” The Snow Man had a stove scraper in his body; 
that was what moved him so. “But it’s all over now. Away, away.” And soon the 
winter passed. “Away, away,” barked the hoarse yard-dog. But the girls in the 
house sang, 


“Come from your fragrant home, green thyme; 
Stretch your soft branches, willow-tree; 

The months are bringing the sweet spring-time, 
When the lark in the sky sings joyfully. 

Come gentle sun, while the cuckoo sings, 

And III mock his note in my wanderings.” 


And nobody thought any more of the Snow Man. 


The Portuguese Duck, 1861 


A duck once arrived from Portugal, but there were some who said she came 
from Spain, which is almost the same thing. At all events, she was called the 
“Portuguese,” and she laid eggs, was killed, and cooked, and there was an end of 
her. But the ducklings which crept forth from the eggs were also called 
“Portuguese,” and about that there may be some question. But of all the family 
one only remained in the duckyard, which may be called a farmyard, as the 
chickens were admitted, and the cock strutted about in a very hostile manner. 
“He annoys me with his loud crowing,” said the Portuguese duck; “but, still, he’s 
a handsome bird, there’s no denying that, although he’s not a drake. He ought to 
moderate his voice, like those little birds who are singing in the lime-trees over 
there in our neighbor’s garden, but that is an art only acquired in polite society. 
How sweetly they sing there; it is quite a pleasure to listen to them! I call it 
Portuguese singing. If I had only such a little singing-bird, I’d be kind and good 
as a mother to him, for it’s in my nature, in my Portuguese blood.” 

While she was speaking, one of the little singing-birds came tumbling head 
over heels from the roof into the yard. The cat was after him, but he had escaped 
from her with a broken wing, and so came tumbling into the yard. “That’s just 
like the cat, she’s a villain,” said the Portuguese duck. “I remember her ways 
when I had children of my own. How can such a creature be allowed to live, and 
wander about upon the roofs. I don’t think they allow such things in Portugal.” 
She pitied the little singing-bird, and so did all the other ducks who were not 
Portuguese. 

“Poor little creature!” they said, one after another, as they came up. “We can’t 
sing, certainly; but we have a sounding-board, or something of the kind, within 
us; we can feel that, though we don’t talk about it.” 

“But I can talk,” said the Portuguese duck; “and I’ll do something for the little 
fellow; it’s my duty;” and she stepped into the water-trough, and beat her wings 
upon the water so strongly that the bird was nearly drowned by a shower-bath; 
but the duck meant it kindly. “That is a good deed,” she said; “I hope the others 
will take example by it.” 

“Tweet, tweet!” said the little bird, for one of his wings being broken, he 
found it difficult to shake himself; but he quite understood that the bath was 
meant kindly, and he said, “You are very kind-hearted, madam;” but he did not 
wish for a second bath. 


“T have never thought about my heart,” replied the Portuguese duck, “but I 
know that I love all my fellow-creatures, except the cat, and nobody can expect 
me to love her, for she ate up two of my ducklings. But pray make yourself at 
home; it is easy to make one’s self comfortable. I am myself from a foreign 
country, aS you may see by my feathery dress. My drake is a native of these 
parts; he’s not of my race; but I am not proud on that account. If any one here 
can understand you, I may say positively I am that person.” 

“She’s quite full of ‘Portulak,’” said a little common duck, who was witty. 
All the common ducks considered the word “Portulak” a good joke, for it 
sounded like Portugal. They nudged each other, and said, “Quack! that was 
witty!” 

Then the other ducks began to notice the little bird. “The Portuguese had 
certainly a great flow of language,” they said to the little bird. “For our part we 
don’t care to fill our beaks with such long words, but we sympathize with you 
quite as much. If we don’t do anything else, we can walk about with you 
everywhere, and we think that is the best thing we can do.” 

“You have a lovely voice,” said one of the eldest ducks; “it must be great 
satisfaction to you to be able to give so much pleasure as you do. I am certainly 
no judge of your singing so I keep my beak shut, which is better than talking 
nonsense, as others do.” 

“Don’t plague him so,” interposed the Portuguese duck; “he requires rest and 
nursing. My little singing-bird do you wish me to prepare another bath for you?” 

“Oh, no! no! pray let me dry,” implored the little bird. 

“The water-cure is the only remedy for me, when I am not well,” said the 
Portuguese. “Amusement, too, is very beneficial. The fowls from the 
neighborhood will soon be here to pay you a visit. There are two Cochin Chinese 
amongst them; they wear feathers on their legs, and are well educated. They 
have been brought from a great distance, and consequently I treat them with 
greater respect than I do the others.” 

Then the fowls arrived, and the cock was polite enough to-day to keep from 
being rude. “You are a real songster,” he said, “you do as much with your little 
voice as it is possible to do; but there requires more noise and shrillness in any 
one who wishes it to be known who he is.” 

The two Chinese were quite enchanted with the appearance of the singing- 
bird. His feathers had been much ruffled by his bath, so that he seemed to them 
quite like a tiny Chinese fowl. “He’s charming,” they said to each other, and 
began a conversation with him in whispers, using the most aristocratic Chinese 
dialect: “We are of the same race as yourself,” they said. “The ducks, even the 
Portuguese, are all aquatic birds, as you must have noticed. You do not know us 


yet, — very few know us, or give themselves the trouble to make our 
acquaintance, not even any of the fowls, though we are born to occupy a higher 
grade in society than most of them. But that does not disturb us, we quietly go on 
in our own way among the rest, whose ideas are certainly not ours; for we look 
at the bright side of things, and only speak what is good, although that is 
sometimes very difficult to find where none exists. Except ourselves and the 
cock there is not one in the yard who can be called talented or polite. It cannot 
even be said of the ducks, and we warn you, little bird, not to trust that one 
yonder, with the short tail feathers, for she is cunning; that curiously marked 
one, with the crooked stripes on her wings, is a mischief-maker, and never lets 
any one have the last word, though she is always in the wrong. That fat duck 
yonder speaks evil of every one, and that is against our principles. If we have 
nothing good to tell, we close our beaks. The Portuguese is the only one who has 
had any education, and with whom we can associate, but she is passionate, and 
talks too much about ‘Portugal.’” 

“T wonder what those two Chinese are whispering about,” whispered one 
duck to another; “they are always doing it, and it annoys me. We never speak to 
them.” 

Now the drake came up, and he thought the little singing-bird was a sparrow. 
“Well, I don’t understand the difference,” he said; “it appears to me all the same. 
He’s only a plaything, and if people will have playthings, why let them, I say.” 

“Don’t take any notice of what he says,” whispered the Portuguese; “he’s 
very well in matters of business, and with him business is placed before 
everything. But now I shall lie down and have a little rest. It is a duty we owe to 
ourselves that we may be nice and fat when we come to be embalmed with sage 
and onions and apples.” So she laid herself down in the sun and winked with one 
eye; she had a very comfortable place, and felt so comfortable that she fell 
asleep. The little singing-bird busied himself for some time with his broken 
wing, and at last he lay down, too, quite close to his protectress. The sun shone 
warm and bright, and he found out that it was a very good place. But the fowls 
of the neighborhood were all awake, and, to tell the truth, they had paid a visit to 
the duckyard, simply and solely to find food for themselves. The Chinese were 
the first to leave, and the other fowls soon followed them. 

The witty little duck said of the Portuguese, that the old lady was getting quite 
a “doting ducky,” All the other ducks laughed at this. “Doting ducky,” they 
whispered. “Oh, that’s too ‘witty!’” And then they repeated the former joke 
about “Portulak,” and declared it was most amusing. Then they all lay down to 
have a nap. 


They had been lying asleep for some time, when suddenly something was 
thrown into the yard for them to eat. It came down with such a bang, that the 
whole company started up and clapped their wings. The Portuguese awoke too, 
and rushed over to the other side: in so doing she trod upon the little singing- 
bird. 

“Tweet,” he cried; “you trod very hard upon me, madam.” 

“Well, then, why do you lie in my way?” she retorted, “you must not be so 
touchy. I have nerves of my own, but I do not cry ‘tweet.’” 

“Don’t be angry,” said the little bird; “the ‘tweet’ slipped out of my beak 
unawares.” 

The Portuguese did not listen to him, but began eating as fast as she could, 
and made a good meal. When she had finished, she lay down again, and the little 
bird, who wished to be amiable, began to sing, — 


“Chirp and twitter, 
The dew-drops glitter, 
In the hours of sunny spring, 
I’ll sing my best, 
Till I go to rest, 
With my head behind my wing.” 


“Now I want rest after my dinner,” said the Portuguese; “you must conform 
to the rules of the house while you are here. I want to sleep now.” 

The little bird was quite taken aback, for he meant it kindly. When madam 
awoke afterwards, there he stood before her with a little corn he had found, and 
laid it at her feet; but as she had not slept well, she was naturally in a bad temper. 
“Give that to a chicken,” she said, “and don’t be always standing in my way.” 

“Why are you angry with me?” replied the little singing-bird, “what have I 
done?” 

“Done!” repeated the Portuguese duck, “your mode of expressing yourself is 
not very polite. I must call your attention to that fact.” 

“Tt was sunshine here yesterday,” said the little bird, “but to-day it is cloudy 
and the air is close.” 

“You know very little about the weather, I fancy,” she retorted, “the day is 
not over yet. Don’t stand there, looking so stupid.” 

“But you are looking at me just as the wicked eyes looked when I fell into the 
yard yesterday.” 


“Tmpertinent creature!” exclaimed the Portuguese duck: “would you compare 
me with the cat — that beast of prey? There’s not a drop of malicious blood in 
me. I’ve taken your part, and now I’|l teach you better manners.” So saying, she 
made a bite at the little singing-bird’s head, and he fell dead on the ground. 
“Now whatever is the meaning of this?” she said; “could he not bear even such a 
little peck as I gave him? Then certainly he was not made for this world. I’ve 
been like a mother to him, I know that, for I’ve a good heart.” 

Then the cock from the neighboring yard stuck his head in, and crowed with 
steam-engine power. 

“You'll kill me with your crowing,” she cried, “it’s all your fault. He’s lost 
his life, and I’m very near losing mine.” 

“There’s not much of him lying there,” observed the cock. 

“Speak of him with respect,” said the Portuguese duck, “for he had manners 
and education, and he could sing. He was affectionate and gentle, and that is as 
rare a quality in animals as in those who call themselves human beings.” 

Then all the ducks came crowding round the little dead bird. Ducks have 
strong passions, whether they feel envy or pity. There was nothing to envy here, 
so they all showed a great deal of pity, even the two Chinese. “We shall never 
have another singing-bird again amongst us; he was almost a Chinese,” they 
whispered, and then they wept with such a noisy, clucking sound, that all the 
other fowls clucked too, but the ducks went about with redder eyes afterwards. 
“We have hearts of our own,” they said, “nobody can deny that.” 

“Hearts!” repeated the Portuguese, “indeed you have, almost as tender as the 
ducks in Portugal.” 

“Let us think of getting something to satisfy our hunger,” said the drake, 
“that’s the most important business. If one of our toys is broken, why we have 
plenty more.” 


The New Century’s Goddess, 1861 


The New Century’ s Goddess - whom our great-grandchildren or perhaps a still 
later generation will know, but we shall not - when and how does she reveal 
herself? What does she look like? What is the theme of her song? Whose 
heartstrings will she touch? To what heights will she lift her century? 

Why so many questions, in a busy day like ours, when poetry is very nearly 
superfluous, when it is agreed that the many “immortal” productions of today’ s 
poets will, in the future, perhaps exist only in the form of charcoal tracings on a 
prison wall, seen and read only by a few curiosity seekers? 

Poesy is required to serve in the ranks - at least to accept the challenge in 
party wars, whether it be blood or ink that flows. 

But this is only one-sided talk, many will say; poesy has not been entirely 
forgotten in our time. 

No, there are still people who, when they are not busy, are conscious of a 
desire for poetry, and no sooner do they feel that spiritual rumbling in their 
respective nobler parts than they promptly go to a bookstore and buy four 
shillings’ worth of poetry of the most approved styles. Others take much 
pleasure from whatever they can get at a bargain; they are contended with 
reading the scrap that is on the grocer’ s wrapping paper; it is much cheaper, and 
in our busy time we must take notice of that. There is demand for whatever is 
supplied, and that is enough! The poetry of the future, as well as the poetry of 
music, is reckoned with the Don Quixotiana; to speak of it is much like speaking 
of a voyage of discovery to Uranus. 

Time is too short and precious for the mere plays of fantasy, and, to speak 
seriously for once, what is poetry? These resonant outpourings of feeling and 
thought, they are only the offspring of nervous vibrations. Enthusiasm, joy, pain, 
all the movements of the organism, the wise men tell us, are but nerve 
vibrations. Each of us is but a string instrument. 

But who touches the strings? Who causes them to vibrate into sound? The 
Spirit, the unseen Heavenly Spirit, who echoes in them His emotion, His 
feelings; and these are understood by other string instruments, which respond in 
melting harmonies or clashing dissonances. So it was, and so it will be, in 
mankind’ s mighty onward march in the consciousness of freedom. 

Each century, each thousand years, one might even say, has its chief 
expression in its poetry. Born in the passing era, it comes forth and reigns in the 
new, succeeding era. 


Thus she is already born, this Goddess of the New Century, amid the roar of 
today’ s machinery. We send her our greetings! May she hear this, or sometime 
read it, perhaps among the charcoal tracings we just mentioned. 

The rocker of her cradle extended from the farthest point reached by the foot 
of man on polar voyages, as far as the living eye can gaze into the jet depth of 
the polar sky. We would never hear the rocking for the clatter of engines, the 
screams of locomotives, the thunder of quarry blasts, and the bursting of the 
Spirit’ s old bonds. 

She is born in the vast factory of the present, where steam sets in action its 
power, and where Master Bloodless and his crew toil night and day. 

She bears the womanly heart of love, the vestal’ s flame, and the furnace of 
passion. Hers is the lightning ray of intellect, in all its endless, shifting, prismatic 
hues of the ages. Fantasy’ s vast, swanfeathered tunic is her strength and pride; 
science wove it; the “elemental forces” gave it power of wing. 

On her father’ s side, she is a child of the people, sound in sense and heart, 
with an eammest eye, and with humor on her lips. Her mother is the highborm, 
academy-trained emigrant’ s daughter, with gilded rococo reminiscences. The 
Goddess of the New Century has in her the blood and soul of both. 

Upon her cradle were laid splendid birthday gifts. Plentiful as bonbons, the 
occult riddles of nature, with their solutions, are strewn there. The diver’ s bell 
gives mystic souvenirs from the deep. The map of the heavens, that high-hung 
Pacific Ocean with its countless isles, each a world in itself, is embroidered on 
the cradle cloth. The sun paints her pictures; photography has given her toys to 
play with. 

The nurse has sung to her of Eivind Skalde-spiller and Firdausi, of the 
minnesingers, and what Heine, bold as a boy, sang from his poetic soul. Much, 
far too much, has the nurse told her; she knows the Edda, the old great- 
grandmother’ s frightful tales, where horrors sweep the air with bloody wings. 
The whole of the Oriental Thousand and One Nights she heard in the quarter part 
of an hour. 

The Goddess of the New Century is still a child, but she has sprung forth 
from her cradle and is governed by will, though she still doesn’t know what she 
wants. 

She is still at play in her vast nursery packed with treasures of art and the 
rococo. Greek tragedy and Roman comedy are carved there in marble. The folk 
songs of the nations cover the walls like withered vines; a kiss from her, and 
they blossom forth with freshness and sweet vapor. The mighty tones and 
thoughts of Beethoven, Mozart, Gliick, and the other great masters surround her 
with eternal chords. On her bookshelves are many laid to rest who in their day 


were immortal; and there is yet room for many another whose name we hear 
clicking from the telegraph of immortality but who dies with the telegram. 

She has read an awful lot, far too much, for is she not born in our time? And 
all too much must again be forgotten; but the Goddess will know how to forget. 

She doesn’t think of her song, which will flourish in thousands of years to 
come, beside the legends of Moses and Bidpai’s golden fable about the craft and 
luck of the fox. She doesn’t think of her mission or of her melodious future; she 
is still playing, while the struggles of nations shake the air and sound figures of 
pen and cannon rush to and fro - runes of mystic reading. 

She wears a Garibaldi hat, and when she reads her Shakespeare she stops for 
a moment to think; he can still be played when I am grown! Calderon rests in the 
tomb of his works, beneath the tablet of his glory. The Goddess is cosmopolitan, 
for she has bound together Holberg with Moliére, Plautus, and Aristophanes; but 
most she reads her Moliére. 

She is free from the turbulence that drives the goats of the Alps, but still her 
soul yearns for the salt of life, as the goats pant for the mountain salt. There is 
calm in her heart as in the ancient Hebrew songs the voice of the nomad drifts 
over green pastures beneath starry skies; and yet in song her heart swells 
mightier than the heart of the inspired warrior from the Thessalonian mountains 
in the old days of Greece. 

How goes it with her Christendom? She has learned the ins and outs of 
philosophy; the elements broke one of her milk teeth, but a new one grew. While 
yet in the cradle she ate of the fruit of knowledge and grew wise, so that 
Immortality flashed forth before her as mankind’ s happiest thought. 

When begins the New Age of Poesy? When will the Goddess be known? 
When will she be heard? 

On a wonderful spring morning she will come on the locomotive dragon, 
thundering over bridges and through dark tunnels; or on the back of the puffing 
dolphin across the calm but surging sea; or high in the air, carried by 
Montgolfier’s bird, Roc, descending in the land where first her God-given voice 
shall greet the race of man. When? Will she come from the newfound land of 
Columbus, the land of freedom, where the native is hunted and the African is a 
beast of burden, the land from where we heard The Song of Hiawatha? Or from 
the antipodes, that golden nugget in the southern sea, the land of opposites, 
where our nighttime is their daytime, and where the black swans sing in mossy 
forests? Or maybe from the land where Memnon’ s pillar rings but we never 
understood the song of the Sphinx in the desert from the isle of the coalpit, 
where, since the age of the great Elizabeth, Shakespeare has reigned? Or from 


Tycho Brahe’s home, where he wasn’t wanted; or from California’s fairyland, 
where the redwood holds high its crown as king of the earth’ s forests? 

When shall the star be lit, the star on the brow of the Goddess, the flower on 
whose petals is inscribed the century’s ideal of beauty in form, color, and 
fragrance? 

“What is the Goddess’ new platform?” inquires the skillful politician of the 
day. “What does she stand for?” 

Better ask what she does not stand for! 

She will not appear as a ghost of bygone times! She will not fashion her 
dramas from the discarded splendor of the stage, nor cover the lack of dramatic 
architecture with the dazzling colors of lyric drapery! Her flight forth among us 
will be as from the car of Thespis to the marble arena. She will not shatter 
normal human speech to fragments, to be clinked together for an artificial music 
box with tones from troubadour tournaments. Nor will she separate patrician 
Verse and plain plebeian Prose - twins are they in voice, quality, and power! Nor 
will she carve from the saga blocks of Iceland and ancient gods, for they are 
dead; no sympathy or fellowship awaits them in our day! Nor will she command 
her generation to occupy their thoughts with the fabric of a French novel; nor 
will she dull them with the chloroform of everyday history! She will bring the 
elixir of life; her song, whether in verse or prose, will be brief, clear, and rich. 
The nations’ heartbeats are but letters in the endless alphabet of mankind’ s 
growth; she grasps each letter with equal lovingness, and ranges all in words, 
and weaves her words into rhythms for her Age’ s Hymn. 

And when shall the hour come? 

It will be long to us who are still here; brief to those who have flown ahead. 

The Chinese Wall will soon fall. The railways of Europe open old Asia’ s 
tightly sealed culture archives, and the opposing streams of human culture meet, 
mayhap with a thunderous crash. The oldsters of our days will tremble at that 
sound and hear in it a judgment, the fall of ancient gods, forgetting that times 
and peoples must pass from the earth, and only a tiny image, sealed in a word 
casket, remain of each, floating like a lotus flower on the stream of eternity, and 
telling us that all were flesh of our flesh, dressed in different attire. The Jewish 
image shines radiant from the Bible; the Greek from the Iliad and the Odyssey; 
and ours? Ask it of the coming Goddess, at judgment time, when the new heaven 
is lifted to light and sight at the judgment day. 

All the power of steam and all the pressure of modern times were levers! 
Master Bloodless and his busy crew, who seem the all-powerful rulers of our 
day, are but its servants, black slaves to adorn the festive hall, open its treasures, 
set its tables, for the great feast day when the Goddess, a child of innocence, a 


maid of inspiration, a matron of calm wisdom, shall lift on high the wonderful 
Lamp of Poetry, that rich, full human heart flaming with the fire of God. 

Greetings, you Goddess of Poetry’ s coming age! May our salutation be heard 
as is heard the worm’ s hymn of thanksgiving - the worm that is cut to pieces 
beneath the plow, while a new springtime is dawning and the plowman draws his 
furrow among us worms, crushing us, that your blessings may be bestowed upon 
the coming generation. 

Greetings, you Goddess of the New Century! 


The Ice Maiden, 1861 
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l. LITTLE RUDY 


We will pay a visit to Switzerland, and wander through that country of 
mountains, whose steep and rocky sides are overgrown with forest trees. Let us 
climb to the dazzling snow-fields at their summits, and descend again to the 
green meadows beneath, through which rivers and brooks rush along as if they 
could not quickly enough reach the sea and vanish. Fiercely shines the sun over 
those deep valleys, as well as upon the heavy masses of snow which lie on the 
mountains. 

During the year these accumulations thaw or fall in the rolling avalance, or 
are piled up in shining glaciers. Two of these glaciers lie in the broad, rocky 
cliffs, between the Schreckhorn and the Wetterhorn, near the little town of 
Grindelwald. They are wonderful to behold, and therefore in the summer time 
strangers come here from all parts of the world to see them. They cross snow- 
covered mountains, and travel through the deep valleys, or ascend for hours, 
higher and still higher, the valleys appearing to sink lower and lower as they 
proceed, and become as small as if seen from an air balloon. Over the lofty 
summits of these mountains the clouds often hang like a dark veil; while beneath 
in the valley, where many brown, wooden houses are scattered about, the bright 
rays of the sun may be shining upon a little brilliant patch of green, making it 
appear almost transparent. The waters foam and dash along in the valleys 
beneath; the streams from above trickle and murmur as they fall down the rocky 
mountain’s side, looking like glittering silver bands. 

On both sides of the mountain-path stand these little wooden houses; and, as 
within, there are many children and many mouths to feed, each house has its 
own little potato garden. These children rush out in swarms, and surround 
travellers, whether on foot or in carriages. They are all clever at making a 
bargain. They offer for sale the sweetest little toy-houses, models of the 
mountain cottages in Switzerland. Whether it be rain or sunshine, these crowds 
of children are always to be seen with their wares. 

About twenty years ago, there might be seen occasionally, standing at a short 
distance from the other children, a little boy, who was also anxious to sell his 
curious wares. He had an earmest, expressive countenance, and held the box 
containing his carved toys tightly with both hands, as if unwilling to part with it. 
His earnest look, and being also a very little boy, made him noticed by the 
strangers; so that he often sold the most, without knowing why. An hour’s walk 
farther up the ascent lived his grandfather, who cut and carved the pretty little 


toy-houses; and in the old man’s room stood a large press, full of all sorts of 
carved things — nut-crackers, knives and forks, boxes with beautifully carved 
foliage, leaping chamois. It contained everything that could delight the eyes of a 
child. But the boy, who was named Rudy, looked with still greater pleasure and 
longing at some old fire-arms which hung upon the rafters, under the ceiling of 
the room. His grandfather promised him that he should have them some day, but 
that he must first grow big and strong, and learn how to use them. Small as he 
was, the goats were placed in his care, and a good goat-keeper should also be a 
good climber, and such Rudy was; he sometimes, indeed, climbed higher than 
the goats, for he was fond of seeking for birds’-nests at the top of high trees; he 
was bold and daring, but was seldom seen to smile, excepting when he stood by 
the roaring cataract, or heard the descending roll of the avalanche. He never 
played with the other children, and was not seen with them, unless his 
grandfather sent him down to sell his curious workmanship. Rudy did not much 
like trade; he loved to climb the mountains, or to sit by his grandfather and listen 
to his tales of olden times, or of the people in Meyringen, the place of his birth. 

“In the early ages of the world,” said the old man, “these people could not be 
found in Switzerland. They are a colony from the north, where their ancestors 
still dwell, and are called Swedes.” 

This was something for Rudy to know, but he learnt more from other sources, 
particularly from the domestic animals who belonged to the house. One was a 
large dog, called Ajola, which had belonged to his father; and the other was a 
tom-cat. This cat stood very high in Rudy’s favor, for he had taught him to 
climb. 

“Come out on the roof with me,” said the cat; and Rudy quite understood 
him, for the language of fowls, ducks, cats, and dogs, is as easily understood by 
a young child as his own native tongue. But it must be at the age when 
grandfather’s stick becomes a neighing horse, with head, legs, and tail. Some 
children retain these ideas later than others, and they are considered backwards 
and childish for their age. People say so; but is it so? 

“Come out on the roof with me, little Rudy,” was the first thing he heard the 
cat say, and Rudy understood him. “What people say about falling down is all 
nonsense,” continued the cat; “you will not fall, unless you are afraid. Come, 
now, set one foot here and another there, and feel your way with your fore-feet. 
Keep your eyes wide open, and move softly, and if you come to a hole jump 
over it, and cling fast as I do.” And this was just what Rudy did. He was often on 
the sloping roof with the cat, or on the tops of high trees. But, more frequently, 
higher still on the ridges of the rocks where puss never came. 
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“Higher, higher!” cried the trees and the bushes, “see to what height we have 
grown, and how fast we hold, even to the narrow edges of the rocks.” 

Rudy often reached the top of the mountain before the sunrise, and there 
inhaled his morning draught of the fresh, invigorating mountain air, — God’s 
own gift, which men call the sweet fragrance of plant and herb on the mountain- 
side, and the mint and wild thyme in the valleys. The overhanging clouds absorb 
all heaviness from the air, and the winds convey them away over the pine-tree 
summits. The spirit of fragrance, light and fresh, remained behind, and this was 
Rudy’s morning draught. The sunbeams — those blessing-bringing daughters of 
the sun — kissed his cheeks. Vertigo might be lurking on the watch, but he 
dared not approach him. The swallows, who had not less than seven nests in his 
grandfather’s house, flew up to him and his goats, singing, “We and you, you 
and we.” They brought him greetings from his grandfather’s house, even from 
two hens, the only birds of the household; but Rudy was not intimate with them. 

Although so young and such a little fellow, Rudy had travelled a great deal. 
He was born in the canton of Valais, and brought to his grandfather over the 
mountains. He had walked to Staubbach — a little town that seems to flutter in 
the air like a silver veil — the glittering, snow-clad mountain Jungfrau. He had 
also been to the great glaciers; but this is connected with a sad story, for here his 
mother met her death, and his grandfather used to say that all Rudy’s childish 
merriment was lost from that time. His mother had written in a letter, that before 
he was a year old he had laughed more than he cried; but after his fall into the 
snow-covered crevasse, his disposition had completely changed. The grandfather 
seldom spoke of this, but the fact was generally known. Rudy’s father had been a 
postilion, and the large dog which now lived in his grandfather’s cottage had 
always followed him on his journeys over the Simplon to the lake of Geneva. 
Rudy’s relations, on his father’s side, lived in the canton of Valais, in the valley 
of the Rhone. His uncle was a chamois hunter, and a well-known guide. Rudy 
was only a year old when his father died, and his mother was anxious to return 
with her child to her own relations, who lived in the Bernese Oberland. Her 
father dwelt at a few hours’ distance from Grindelwald; he was a carver in wood, 
and gained so much by it that he had plenty to live upon. She set out homewards 
in the month of June, carrying her infant in her arms, and, accompanied by two 
chamois hunters, crossed the Gemmi on her way to Grindelwald. They had 
already left more than half the journey behind them. They had crossed high 
ridges, and traversed snow-fields; they could even see her native valley, with its 
familiar wooden cottages. They had only one more glacier to climb. Some newly 
fallen snow concealed a cleft which, though it did not extend to the foaming 
waters in the depths beneath, was still much deeper than the height of a man. 


The young woman, with the child in her arms, slipped upon it, sank in, and 
disappeared. Not a shriek, not a groan was heard; nothing but the whining of a 
little child. More than an hour elapsed before her two companions could obtain 
from the nearest house ropes and poles to assist in raising them; and it was with 
much exertion that they at last succeeded in raising from the crevasse what 
appeared to be two dead bodies. Every means was used to restore them to life. 
With the child they were successful, but not with the mother; so the old 
grandfather received his daughter’s little son into his house an orphan, — a little 
boy who laughed more than he cried; but it seemed as if laughter had left him in 
the cold ice-world into which he had fallen, where, as the Swiss peasants say, the 
souls of the lost are confined till the judgment-day. 

The glaciers appear as if a rushing stream had been frozen in its course, and 
pressed into blocks of green crystal, which, balanced one upon another, form a 
wondrous palace of crystal for the Ice Maiden — the queen of the glaciers. It is 
she whose mighty power can crush the traveller to death, and arrest the flowing 
river in its course. She is also a child of the air, and with the swiftness of the 
chamois she can reach the snow-covered mountain tops, where the boldest 
mountaineer has to cut footsteps in the ice to ascend. She will sail on a frail pine- 
twig over the raging torrents beneath, and spring lightly from one iceberg to 
another, with her long, snow-white hair flowing around her, and her dark-green 
robe glittering like the waters of the deep Swiss lakes. “Mine is the power to 
seize and crush,” she cried. “Once a beautiful boy was stolen from me by man, 
— a boy whom I had kissed, but had not kissed to death. He is again among 
mankind, and tends the goats on the mountains. He is always climbing higher 
and higher, far away from all others, but not from me. He is mine; I will send for 
him.” And she gave Vertigo the commission. 

It was summer, and the Ice Maiden was melting amidst the green verdure, 
when Vertigo swung himself up and down. Vertigo has many brothers, quite a 
troop of them, and the Ice Maiden chose the strongest among them. They 
exercise their power in different ways, and everywhere. Some sit on the banisters 
of steep stairs, others on the outer rails of lofty towers, or spring like squirrels 
along the ridges of the mountains. Others tread the air as a swimmer treads the 
water, and lure their victims here and there till they fall into the deep abyss. 
Vertigo and the Ice Maiden clutch at human beings, as the polypus seizes upon 
all that comes within its reach. And now Vertigo was to seize Rudy. 

“Seize him, indeed,” cried Vertigo; “I cannot do it. That monster of a cat has 
taught him her tricks. That child of the human race has a power within him 
which keeps me at a distance; I cannot possibly reach the boy when he hangs 


from the branches of trees, over the precipice; or I would gladly tickle his feet, 
and send him heels over head through the air; but I cannot accomplish it.” 

“We must accomplish it,” said the Ice Maiden; “either you or I must; and I 
will — I will!” 

“No, no!” sounded through the air, like an echo on the mountain church bells 
chime. It was an answer in song, in the melting tones of a chorus from others of 
nature’s spirits — good and loving spirits, the daughters of the sunbeam. They 
who place themselves in a circle every evening on the mountain peaks; there 
they spread out their rose-colored wings, which, as the sun sinks, become more 
flaming red, until the lofty Alps seem to burn with fire. Men call this the Alpine 
glow. After the sun has set, they disappear within the white snow on the 
mountain-tops, and slumber there till sunrise, when they again come forth. They 
have great love for flowers, for butterflies, and for mankind; and from among the 
latter they had chosen little Rudy. “You shall not catch him; you shall not seize 
him!” they sang. 

“Greater and stronger than he have I seized!” said the Ice Maiden. 

Then the daughters of the sun sang a song of the traveller, whose cloak had 
been carried away by the wind. “The wind took the covering, but not the man; it 
could even seize upon him, but not hold him fast. The children of strength are 
more powerful, more ethereal, even than we are. They can rise higher than our 
parent, the sun. They have the magic words that rule the wind and the waves, 
and compel them to serve and obey; and they can, at last, cast off the heavy, 
oppressive weight of mortality, and soar upwards.” Thus sweetly sounded the 
bell-like tones of the chorus. 

And each morning the sun’s rays shone through the one little window of the 
grandfather’s house upon the quiet child. The daughters of the sunbeam kissed 
him; they wished to thaw, and melt, and obliterate the ice kiss which the queenly 
maiden of the glaciers had given him as he lay in the lap of his dead mother, in 
the deep crevasse of ice from which he had been so wonderfully rescued. 


ll. THE JOURNEY TO THE NEW HOME 


Rudy was just eight years old, when his uncle, who lived on the other side of the 
mountain, wished to have the boy, as he thought he might obtain a better 
education with him, and learn something more. His grandfather thought the 
same, so he consented to let him go. Rudy had many to say farewell to, as well 
as his grandfather. First, there was Ajola, the old dog. 

“Your father was the postilion, and I was the postilion’s dog,” said Ajola. 
“We have often travelled the same journey together; I knew all the dogs and men 
on this side of the mountain. It is not my habit to talk much; but now that we 
have so little time to converse together, I will say something more than usual. I 
will relate to you a story, which I have reflected upon for a long time. I do not 
understand it, and very likely you will not, but that is of no consequence. I have, 
however, learnt from it that in this world things are not equally divided, neither 
for dogs nor for men. All are not born to lie on the lap and to drink milk: I have 
never been petted in this way, but I have seen a little dog seated in the place of a 
gentleman or lady, and travelling inside a post-chaise. The lady, who was his 
mistress, or of whom he was master, carried a bottle of milk, of which the little 
dog now and then drank; she also offered him pieces of sugar to crunch. He 
sniffed at them proudly, but would not eat one, so she ate them herself. I was 
running along the dirty road by the side of the carriage as hungry as a dog could 
be, chewing the cud of my own thoughts, which were rather in confusion. But 
many other things seemed in confusion also. Why was not I lying on a lap and 
travelling in a coach? I could not tell; yet I knew I could not alter my own 
condition, either by barking or growling.” 

This was Ajola’s farewell speech, and Rudy threw his arms round the dog’s 
neck and kissed his cold nose. Then he took the cat in his arms, but he struggled 
to get free. 

“You are getting too strong for me,” he said; “but I will not use my claws 
against you. Clamber away over the mountains; it was I who taught you to 
climb. Do not fancy you are going to fall, and you will be quite safe.” Then the 
cat jumped down and ran away; he did not wish Rudy to see that there were tears 
in his eyes. 

The hens were hopping about the floor; one of them had no tail; a traveller, 
who fancied himself a sportsman, had shot off her tail, he had mistaken her for a 
bird of prey. 

“Rudy is going away over the mountains,” said one of the hens. 


“He is always in such a hurry,” said the other; “and I don’t like taking leave,” 
so they both hopped out. 

But the goats said farewell; they bleated and wanted to go with him, they 
were SO very SOITY. 

Just at this time two clever guides were going to cross the mountains to the 
other side of the Gemmi, and Rudy was to go with them on foot. It was a long 
walk for such a little boy, but he had plenty of strength and invincible courage. 
The swallows flew with him a little way, singing, “We and you — you and we.” 
The way led across the rushing Lutschine, which falls in numerous streams from 
the dark clefts of the Grindelwald glaciers. Trunks of fallen trees and blocks of 
stone form bridges over these streams. After passing a forest of alders, they 
began to ascend, passing by some blocks of ice that had loosened themselves 
from the side of the mountain and lay across their path; they had to step over 
these ice-blocks or walk round them. Rudy crept here and ran there, his eyes 
sparkling with joy, and he stepped so firmly with his iron-tipped mountain shoe, 
that he left a mark behind him wherever he placed his foot. 

The earth was black where the mountain torrents or the melted ice had poured 
upon it, but the bluish green, glassy ice sparkled and glittered. They had to go 
round little pools, like lakes, enclosed between large masses of ice; and, while 
thus wandering out of their path, they came near an immense stone, which lay 
balanced on the edge of an icy peak. The stone lost its balance just as they 
reached it, and rolled over into the abyss beneath, while the noise of its fall was 
echoed back from every hollow cliff of the glaciers. 

They were always going upwards. The glaciers seemed to spread above them 
like a continued chain of masses of ice, piled up in wild confusion between bare 
and rugged rocks. Rudy thought for a moment of what had been told him, that he 
and his mother had once lain buried in one of these cold, heart-chilling fissures; 
but he soon banished such thoughts, and looked upon the story as fabulous, like 
many other stories which had been told him. Once or twice, when the men 
thought the way was rather difficult for such a little boy, they held out their 
hands to assist him; but he would not accept their assistance, for he stood on the 
slippery ice as firmly as if he had been a chamois. They came at length to rocky 
ground; sometimes stepping upon moss-covered stones, sometimes passing 
beneath stunted fir-trees, and again through green meadows. The landscape was 
always changing, but ever above them towered the lofty snow-clad mountains, 
whose names not only Rudy but every other child knew— “The Jungfrau,” “The 
Monk and the Eiger.” 

Rudy had never been so far away before; he had never trodden on the wide- 
spreading ocean of snow that lay here with its immovable billows, from which 


the wind blows off the snowflake now and then, as it cuts the foam from the 
waves of the sea. The glaciers stand here so close together it might almost be 
said they are hand-in-hand; and each is a crystal palace for the Ice Maiden, 
whose power and will it is to seize and imprison the unwary traveller. 

The sun shone warmly, and the snow sparkled as if covered with glittering 
diamonds. Numerous insects, especially butterflies and bees, lay dead in heaps 
on the snow. They had ventured too high, or the wind had carried them here and 
left them to die of cold. 

Around the Wetterhorn hung a feathery cloud, like a woolbag, and a 
threatening cloud too, for as it sunk lower it increased in size, and concealed 
within was a “fohn,” fearful in its violence should it break loose. This journey, 
with its varied incidents, — the wild paths, the night passed on the mountain, the 
steep rocky precipices, the hollow clefts, in which the rustling waters from time 
immemorial had worn away passages for themselves through blocks of stone, — 
all these were firmly impressed on Rudy’s memory. 

In a forsaken stone building, which stood just beyond the seas of snow, they 
one night took shelter. Here they found some charcoal and pine branches, so that 
they soon made a fire. They arranged couches to lie on as well as they could, and 
then the men seated themselves by the fire, took out their pipes, and began to 
smoke. They also prepared a warm, spiced drink, of which they partook and 
Rudy was not forgotten — he had his share. Then they began to talk of those 
mysterious beings with which the land of the Alps abounds; the hosts of 
apparitions which come in the night, and carry off the sleepers through the air, to 
the wonderful floating town of Venice; of the wild herds-man, who drives the 
black sheep across the meadows. These flocks are never seen, yet the tinkle of 
their little bells has often been heard, as well as their unearthly bleating. Rudy 
listened eagerly, but without fear, for he knew not what fear meant; and while he 
listened, he fancied he could hear the roaring of the spectral herd. It seemed to 
come nearer and roar louder, till the men heard it also and listened in silence, till, 
at length, they told Rudy that he must not dare to sleep. It was a “fohn,” that 
violent storm-wind which rushes from the mountain to the valley beneath, and in 
its fury snaps asunder the trunks of large trees as if they were but slender reeds, 
and carries the wooden houses from one side of a river to the other as easily as 
we could move the pieces on a chess-board. After an hour had passed, they told 
Rudy that it was all over, and he might go to sleep; and, fatigued with his long 
walk, he readily slept at the word of command. 

Very early the following morning they again set out. The sun on this day 
lighted up for Rudy new mountains, new glaciers, and new snow-fields. They 
had entered the Canton Valais, and found themselves on the ridge of the hills 


which can be seen from Grindelwald; but he was still far from his new home. 
They pointed out to him other clefts, other meadows, other woods and rocky 
paths, and other houses. Strange men made their appearance before him, and 
what men! They were misshapen, wretched-looking creatures, with yellow 
complexions; and on their necks were dark, ugly lumps of flesh, hanging down 
like bags. They were called cretins. They dragged themselves along painfully, 
and stared at the strangers with vacant eyes. The women looked more dreadful 
than the men. Poor Rudy! were these the sort of people he should see at his new 
home? 


lll. THE UNCLE 


Rudy arrived at last at his uncle’s house, and was thankful to find the people like 
those he had been accustomed to see. There was only one cretin amongst them, a 
poor idiot boy, one of those unfortunate beings who, in their neglected 
conditions, go from house to house, and are received and taken care of in 
different families, for a month or two at a time. 

Poor Saperli had just arrived at his uncle’s house when Rudy came. The uncle 
was an experienced hunter; he also followed the trade of a cooper; his wife was a 
lively little person, with a face like a bird, eyes like those of an eagle, and a long, 
hairy throat. Everything was new to Rudy — the fashion of the dress, the 
manners, the employments, and even the language; but the latter his childish ear 
would soon learn. He saw also that there was more wealth here, when compared 
with his former home at his grandfather’s. The rooms were larger, the walls were 
adorned with the horns of the chamois, and brightly polished guns. Over the 
door hung a painting of the Virgin Mary, fresh alpine roses and a burning lamp 
stood near it. Rudy’s uncle was, as we have said, one of the most noted chamois 
hunters in the whole district, and also one of the best guides. Rudy soon became 
the pet of the house; but there was another pet, an old hound, blind and lazy, 
who would never more follow the hunt, well as he had once done so. But his 
former good qualities were not forgotten, and therefore the animal was kept in 
the family and treated with every indulgence. Rudy stroked the old hound, but he 
did not like strangers, and Rudy was as yet a stranger; he did not, however, long 
remain so, he soon endeared himself to every heart, and became like one of the 
family. 

“We are not very badly off, here in the canton Valais,” said his uncle one day; 
“we have the chamois, they do not die so fast as the wild goats, and it is certainly 
much better here now than in former times. How highly the old times have been 
spoken of, but ours is better. The bag has been opened, and a current of air now 
blows through our once confined valley. Something better always makes its 
appearance when old, worn-out things fail.” 

When his uncle became communicative, he would relate stories of his 
youthful days, and farther back still of the warlike times in which his father had 
lived. Valais was then, as he expressed it, only a closed-up bag, quite full of sick 
people, miserable cretins; but the French soldiers came, and they were capital 
doctors, they soon killed the disease and the sick people, too. The French people 
knew how to fight in more ways than one, and the girls knew how to conquer 


too; and when he said this the uncle nodded at his wife, who was a French 
woman by birth, and laughed. The French could also do battle on the stones. “It 
was they who cut a road out of the solid rock over the Simplon — such a road, 
that I need only say to a child of three years old, ‘Go down to Italy, you have 
only to keep in the high road,’ and the child will soon arrive in Italy, if he 
followed my directions.” 

Then the uncle sang a French song, and cried, “Hurrah! long live Napoleon 
Buonaparte.” This was the first time Rudy had ever heard of France, or of 
Lyons, that great city on the Rhone where his uncle had once lived. His uncle 
said that Rudy, in a very few years, would become a clever hunter, he had quite 
a talent for it; he taught the boy to hold a gun properly, and to load and fire it. In 
the hunting season he took him to the hills, and made him drink the warm blood 
of the chamois, which is said to prevent the hunter from becoming giddy; he 
taught him to know the time when, from the different mountains, the avalanche 
is likely to fall, namely, at noontide or in the evening, from the effects of the 
sun’s rays; he made him observe the movements of the chamois when he gave a 
leap, so that he might fall firmly and lightly on his feet. He told him that when 
on the fissures of the rocks he could find no place for his feet, he must support 
himself on his elbows, and cling with his legs, and even lean firmly with his 
back, for this could be done when necessary. He told him also that the chamois 
are very cunning, they place lookers-out on the watch; but the hunter must be 
more cunning than they are, and find them out by the scent. 

One day, when Rudy went out hunting with his uncle, he hung a coat and hat 
on an alpine staff, and the chamois mistook it for a man, as they generally do. 
The mountain path was narrow here; indeed it was scarcely a path at all, only a 
kind of shelf, close to the yawning abyss. The snow that lay upon it was partially 
thawed, and the stones crumbled beneath the feet. Every fragment of stone 
broken off struck the sides of the rock in its fall, till it rolled into the depths 
beneath, and sunk to rest. Upon this shelf Rudy’s uncle laid himself down, and 
crept forward. At about a hundred paces behind him stood Rudy, upon the 
highest point of the rock, watching a great vulture hovering in the air; with a 
single stroke of his wing the bird might easily cast the creeping hunter into the 
abyss beneath, and make him his prey. Rudy’s uncle had eyes for nothing but the 
chamois, who, with its young kid, had just appeared round the edge of the rock. 
So Rudy kept his eyes fixed on the bird, he knew well what the great creature 
wanted; therefore he stood in readiness to discharge his gun at the proper 
moment. Suddenly the chamois made a spring, and his uncle fired and struck the 
animal with the deadly bullet; while the young kid rushed away, as if for a long 
life he had been accustomed to danger and practised flight. The large bird, 


alarmed at the report of the gun, wheeled off in another direction, and Rudy’s 
uncle was saved from danger, of which he knew nothing till he was told of it by 
the boy. 

While they were both in pleasant mood, wending their way homewards, and 
the uncle whistling the tune of a song he had learnt in his young days, they 
suddenly heard a peculiar sound which seemed to come from the top of the 
mountain. They looked up, and saw above them, on the over-hanging rock, the 
snow-covering heave and lift itself as a piece of linen stretched on the ground to 
dry raises itself when the wind creeps under it. Smooth as polished marble slabs, 
the waves of snow cracked and loosened themselves, and then suddenly, with the 
rumbling noise of distant thunder, fell like a foaming cataract into the abyss. An 
avalanche had fallen, not upon Rudy and his uncle, but very near them. Alas, a 
great deal too near! 

“Hold fast, Rudy!” cried his uncle; “hold fast, with all your might.” 

Then Rudy clung with his arms to the trunk of the nearest tree, while his 
uncle climbed above him, and held fast by the branches. The avalanche rolled 
past them at some distance; but the gust of wind that followed, like the storm- 
wings of the avalanche, snapped asunder the trees and bushes over which it 
swept, as if they had been but dry rushes, and threw them about in every 
direction. The tree to which Rudy clung was thus overthrown, and Rudy dashed 
to the ground. The higher branches were snapped off, and carried away to a great 
distance; and among these shattered branches lay Rudy’s uncle, with his skull 
fractured. When they found him, his hand was still warm; but it would have been 
impossible to recognize his face. Rudy stood by, pale and trembling; it was the 
first shock of his life, the first time he had ever felt fear. Late in the evening he 
returned home with the fatal news, — to that home which was now to be so full 
of sorrow. His uncle’s wife uttered not a word, nor shed a tear, till the corpse 
was brought in; then her agony burst forth. The poor cretin crept away to his 
bed, and nothing was seen of him during the whole of the following day. 
Towards evening, however, he came to Rudy, and said, “Will you write a letter 
for me? Saperli cannot write; Saperli can only take the letters to the post.” 

“A letter for you!” said Rudy; “who do you wish to write to?” 

“To the Lord Christ,” he replied. 

“What do you mean?” asked Rudy. 

Then the poor idiot, as the cretin was often called, looked at Rudy with a most 
touching expression in his eyes, clasped his hands, and said, solemnly and 
devoutly, “Saperli wants to send a letter to Jesus Christ, to pray Him to let 
Saperli die, and not the master of the house here.” 


Rudy pressed his hand, and replied, “A letter would not reach Him up above; 
it would not give him back whom we have lost.” 

It was not, however, easy for Rudy to convince Saperli of the impossibility of 
doing what he wished. 

“Now you must work for us,” said his foster-mother; and Rudy very soon 
became the entire support of the house. 


IV. BABETTE 


Who was the best marksman in the canton Valais? The chamois knew well. 
“Save yourselves from Rudy,” they might well say. And who is the handsomest 
marksman? “Oh, it is Rudy,” said the maidens; but they did not say, “Save 
yourselves from Rudy.” Neither did anxious mothers say so; for he bowed to 
them as pleasantly as to the young girls. He was so brave and cheerful. His 
cheeks were brown, his teeth white, and his eyes dark and sparkling. He was 
now a handsome young man of twenty years. The most icy water could not deter 
him from swimming; he could twist and turn like a fish. None could climb like 
he, and he clung as firmly to the edges of the rocks as a limpet. He had strong 
muscular power, as could be seen when he leapt from rock to rock. He had learnt 
this first from the cat, and more lately from the chamois. Rudy was considered 
the best guide over the mountains; every one had great confidence in him. He 
might have made a great deal of money as guide. His uncle had also taught him 
the trade of a cooper; but he had no inclination for either; his delight was in 
chamois-hunting, which also brought him plenty of money. Rudy would be a 
very good match, as people said, if he would not look above his own station. He 
was also such a famous partner in dancing, that the girls often dreamt about him, 
and one and another thought of him even when awake. 

“He kissed me in the dance,” said Annette, the schoolmaster’s daughter, to 
her dearest friend; but she ought not to have told this, even to her dearest friend. 
It is not easy to keep such secrets; they are like sand in a sieve; they slip out. It 
was therefore soon known that Rudy, so brave and so good as he was, had kissed 
some one while dancing, and yet he had never kissed her who was dearest to 
him. 

“Ah, ah,” said an old hunter, “he has kissed Annette, has he? he has begun 
with A, and I suppose he will kiss through the whole alphabet.” 

But a kiss in the dance was all the busy tongues could accuse him of. He 
certainly had kissed Annette, but she was not the flower of his heart. 

Down in the valley, near Bex, among the great walnut-trees, by the side of a 
little rushing mountain-stream, lived a rich miller. His dwelling-house was a 
large building, three storeys high, with little turrets. The roof was covered with 
chips, bound together with tin plates, that glittered in sunshine and in the 
moonlight. The largest of the turrets had a weather-cock, representing an apple 
pierced by a glittering arrow, in memory of William Tell. The mill was a neat 
and well-ordered place, that allowed itself to be sketched and written about; but 


the miller’s daughter did not permit any to sketch or write about her. So, at least, 
Rudy would have said, for her image was pictured in his heart; her eyes shone in 
it so brightly, that quite a flame had been kindled there; and, like all other fires, 
it had burst forth so suddenly, that the miller’s daughter, the beautiful Babette, 
was quite unaware of it. Rudy had never spoken a word to her on the subject. 
The miller was rich, and, on that account, Babette stood very high, and was 
rather difficult to aspire to. But said Rudy to himself, “Nothing is too high for a 
man to reach: he must climb with confidence in himself, and he will not fail.” He 
had learnt this lesson in his youthful home. 

It happened once that Rudy had some business to settle at Bex. It was a long 
journey at that time, for the railway had not been opened. From the glaciers of 
the Rhone, at the foot of the Simplon, between its ever-changing mountain 
summits, stretches the valley of the canton Valais. Through it runs the noble 
river of the Rhone, which often overflows its banks, covering fields and 
highways, and destroying everything in its course. Near the towns of Sion and 
St. Maurice, the valley takes a turn, and bends like an elbow, and behind St. 
Maurice becomes so narrow that there is only space enough for the bed of the 
river and a narrow catriage-road. An old tower stands here, as if it were guardian 
to the canton Valais, which ends at this point; and from it we can look across the 
stone bridge to the toll-house on the other side, where the canton Vaud 
commences. Not far from this spot stands the town of Bex, and at every step can 
be seen an increase of fruitfulness and verdure. It is like entering a grove of 
chestnut and walnut-trees. Here and there the cypress and pomegranate blossoms 
peep forth; and it is almost as warm as an Italian climate. Rudy arrived at Bex, 
and soon finished the business which had brought him there, and then walked 
about the town; but not even the miller’s boy could be seen, nor any one 
belonging to the mill, not to mention Babette. This did not please him at all. 
Evening came on. The air was filled with the perfume of the wild thyme and the 
blossoms of the lime-trees, and the green woods on the mountains seemed to be 
covered with a shining veil, blue as the sky. Over everything reigned a stillness, 
not of sleep or of death, but as if Nature were holding her breath, that her image 
might be photographed on the blue vault of heaven. Here and there, amidst the 
trees of the silent valley, stood poles which supported the wires of the electric 
telegraph. Against one of these poles leaned an object so motionless that it might 
have been mistaken for the trunk of a tree; but it was Rudy, standing there as still 
as at that moment was everything around him. He was not asleep, neither was he 
dead; but just as the various events in the world — matters of momentous 
importance to individuals — were flying through the telegraph wires, without 
the quiver of a wire or the slightest tone, so, through the mind of Rudy, thoughts 


of overwhelming importance were passing, without an outward sign of emotion. 
The happiness of his future life depended upon the decision of his present 
reflections. His eyes were fixed on one spot in the distance — a light that 
twinkled through the foliage from the parlor of the miller’s house, where Babette 
dwelt. Rudy stood so still, that it might have been supposed he was watching for 
a chamois; but he was in reality like a chamois, who will stand for a moment, 
looking as if it were chiselled out of the rock, and then, if only a stone rolled by, 
would suddenly bound forward with a spring, far away from the hunter. And so 
with Rudy: a sudden roll of his thoughts roused him from his stillness, and made 
him bound forward with determination to act. 

“Never despair!” cried he. “A visit to the mill, to say good evening to the 
miller, and good evening to little Babette, can do no harm. No one ever fails who 
has confidence in himself. If I am to be Babette’s husband, I must see her some 
time or other.” 

Then Rudy laughed joyously, and took courage to go to the mill. He knew 
what he wanted; he wanted to marry Babette. The clear water of the river rolled 
over its yellow bed, and willows and lime-trees were reflected in it, as Rudy 
stepped along the path to the miller’s house. But, as the children sing — 


“There was no one at home in the house, 
Only a kitten at play.” 


The cat standing on the steps put up its back and cried “mew.” But Rudy had 
no inclination for this sort of conversation; he passed on, and knocked at the 
door. No one heard him, no one opened the door. “Mew,” said the cat again; and 
had Rudy been still a child, he would have understood this language, and known 
that the cat wished to tell him there was no one at home. So he was obliged to go 
to the mill and make inquiries, and there he heard that the miller had gone on a 
journey to Interlachen, and taken Babette with him, to the great shooting festival, 
which began that morning, and would continue for eight days, and that people 
from all the German settlements would be there. 

Poor Rudy! we may well say. It was not a fortunate day for his visit to Bex. 
He had just to return the way he came, through St. Maurice and Sion, to his 
home in the valley. But he did not despair. When the sun rose the next morning, 
his good spirits had returned; indeed he had never really lost them. “Babette is at 
Interlachen,” said Rudy to himself, “many days’ journey from here. It is 
certainly a long way for any one who takes the high-road, but not so far if he 
takes a short cut across the mountain, and that just suits a chamois-hunter. I have 


been that way before, for it leads to the home of my childhood, where, as a little 
boy, I lived with my grandfather. And there are shooting matches at Interlachen. 
I will go, and try to stand first in the match. Babette will be there, and I shall be 
able to make her acquaintance.” 

Carrying his light knapsack, which contained his Sunday clothes, on his back, 
and with his musket and his game-bag over his shoulder, Rudy started to take the 
shortest way across the mountain. Still it was a great distance. The shooting 
matches were to commence on that day, and to continue for a whole week. He 
had been told also that the miller and Babette would remain that time with some 
relatives at Interlachen. So over the Gemmi Rudy climbed bravely, and 
determined to descend the side of the Grindelwald. Bright and joyous were his 
feelings as he stepped lightly onwards, inhaling the invigorating mountain air. 
The valley sunk as he ascended, the circle of the horizon expanded. One snow- 
capped peak after another rose before him, till the whole of the glittering Alpine 
range became visible. Rudy knew each ice-clad peak, and he continued his 
course towards the Schreckhorn, with its white powdered stone finger raised 
high in the air. At length he had crossed the highest ridges, and before him lay 
the green pasture lands sloping down towards the valley, which was once his 
home. The buoyancy of the air made his heart light. Hill and valley were 
blooming in luxuriant beauty, and his thoughts were youthful dreams, in which 
old age or death were out of the question. Life, power, and enjoyment were in 
the future, and he felt free and light as a bird. And the swallows flew round him, 
as in the days of his childhood, singing “We and you — you and we.” All was 
overflowing with joy. Beneath him lay the meadows, covered with velvety 
green, with the murmuring river flowing through them, and dotted here and there 
were small wooden houses. He could see the edges of the glaciers, looking like 
green glass against the soiled snow, and the deep chasms beneath the loftiest 
glacier. The church bells were ringing, as if to welcome him to his home with 
their sweet tones. His heart beat quickly, and for a moment he seemed to have 
foregotten Babette, so full were his thoughts of old recollections. He was, in 
imagination, once more wandering on the road where, when a little boy, he, with 
other children, came to sell their curiously carved toy houses. Yonder, behind 
the fir-trees, still stood his grandfather’s house, his mother’s father, but strangers 
dwelt in it now. Children came running to him, as he had once done, and wished 
to sell their wares. One of them offered him an Alpine rose. Rudy took the rose 
as a good omen, and thought of Babette. He quickly crossed the bridge where the 
two rivers flow into each other. Here he found a walk over-shadowed with large 
walnut-trees, and their thick foliage formed a pleasant shade. Very soon he 
perceived in the distance, waving flags, on which glittered a white cross on a red 


ground — the standard of the Danes as well as of the Swiss — and before him 
lay Interlachen. 

“Tt is really a splendid town, like none other that I have ever seen,” said Rudy 
to himself. It was indeed a Swiss town in its holiday dress. Not like the many 
other towns, crowded with heavy stone houses, stiff and foreign looking. No; 
here it seemed as if the wooden houses on the hills had run into the valley, and 
placed themselves in rows and ranks by the side of the clear river, which rushes 
like an arrow in its course. The streets were rather irregular, it is true, but still 
this added to their picturesque appearance. There was one street which Rudy 
thought the prettiest of them all; it had been built since he had visited the town 
when a little boy. It seemed to him as if all the neatest and most curiously carved 
toy houses which his grandfather once kept in the large cupboard at home, had 
been brought out and placed in this spot, and that they had increased in size since 
then, as the old chestnut trees had done. The houses were called hotels; the 
woodwork on the windows and balconies was curiously carved. The roofs were 
gayly painted, and before each house was a flower garden, which separated it 
from the macadamized high-road. These houses all stood on the same side of the 
road, so that the fresh, green meadows, in which were cows grazing, with bells 
on their necks, were not hidden. The sound of these bells is often heard amidst 
Alpine scenery. These meadows were encircled by lofty hills, which receded a 
little in the centre, so that the most beautifully formed of Swiss mountains — the 
snow-crowned Jungfrau — could be distinctly seen glittering in the distance. A 
number of elegantly dressed gentlemen and ladies from foreign lands, and 
crowds of country people from the neighboring cantons, were assembled in the 
town. Each marksman wore the number of hits he had made twisted in a garland 
round his hat. Here were music and singing of all descriptions: hand-organs, 
trumpets, shouting, and noise. The houses and bridges were adorned with verses 
and inscriptions. Flags and banners were waving. Shot after shot was fired, 
which was the best music to Rudy’s ears. And amidst all this excitement he quite 
forgot Babette, on whose account only he had come. The shooters were 
thronging round the target, and Rudy was soon amongst them. But when he took 
his turn to fire, he proved himself the best shot, for he always struck the bull’s- 
eye. 

“Who may that young stranger be?” was the inquiry on all sides. “He speaks 
French as it is spoken in the Swiss cantons.” 

“And makes himself understood very well when he speaks German,” said 
some. 

“He lived here, when a child, with his grandfather, in a house on the road to 
Grindelwald,” remarked one of the sportsmen. 


And full of life was this young stranger; his eyes sparkled, his glance was 
steady, and his arm sure, therefore he always hit the mark. Good fortune gives 
courage, and Rudy was always courageous. He soon had a circle of friends 
gathered round him. Every one noticed him, and did him homage. Babette had 
quite vanished from his thoughts, when he was struck on the shoulder by a heavy 
hand, and a deep voice said to him in French, “You are from the canton Valais.” 

Rudy turned round, and beheld a man with a ruddy, pleasant face, and a stout 
figure. It was the rich miller from Bex. His broad, portly person, hid the slender, 
lovely Babette; but she came forward and glanced at him with her bright, dark 
eyes. The rich miller was very much flattered at the thought that the young man, 
who was acknowledged to be the best shot, and was so praised by every one, 
should be from his own canton. Now was Rudy really fortunate: he had travelled 
all this way to this place, and those he had forgotten were now come to seek him. 
When country people go far from home, they often meet with those they know, 
and improve their acquaintance. Rudy, by his shooting, had gained the first place 
in the shooting-match, just as the miller at home at Bex stood first, because of 
his money and his mill. So the two men shook hands, which they had never done 
before. Babette, too, held out her hand to Rudy frankly, and he pressed it in his, 
and looked at her so earnestly, that she blushed deeply. The miller talked of the 
long journey they had travelled, and of the many towns they had seen. It was his 
opinion that he had really made as great a journey as if he had travelled in a 
steamship, a railway carriage, or a post-chaise. 

“T came by a much shorter way,” said Rudy; “I came over the mountains. 
There is no road so high that a man may not venture upon it.” 

“Ah, yes; and break your neck,” said the miller; “and you look like one who 
will break his neck some day, you are so daring.” 

“Oh, nothing ever happens to a man if he has confidence in himself,” replied 
Rudy. 

The miller’s relations at Interlachen, with whom the miller and Babette were 
staying, invited Rudy to visit them, when they found he came from the same 
canton as the miller. It was a most pleasant visit. Good fortune seemed to follow 
him, as it does those who think and act for themselves, and who remember the 
proverb, “Nuts are given to us, but they are not cracked for us.” And Rudy was 
treated by the miller’s relations almost like one of the family, and glasses of 
wine were poured out to drink to the welfare of the best shooter. Babette clinked 
glasses with Rudy, and he returned thanks for the toast. In the evening they all 
took a delightful walk under the walnut-trees, in front of the stately hotels; there 
were so many people, and such crowding, that Rudy was obliged to offer his arm 
to Babette. Then he told her how happy it made him to meet people from the 


canton Vaud, — for Vaud and Valais were neighboring cantons. He spoke of 
this pleasure so heartily that Babette could not resist giving his arm a slight 
squeeze; and so they walked on together, and talked and chatted like old 
acquaintances. Rudy felt inclined to laugh sometimes at the absurd dress and 
walk of the foreign ladies; but Babette did not wish to make fun of them, for she 
knew there must be some good, excellent people amongst them; she, herself, had 
a godmother, who was a high-born English lady. Eighteen years before, when 
Babette was christened, this lady was staying at Bex, and she stood godmother 
for her, and gave her the valuable brooch she now wore in her bosom. 

Her godmother had twice written to her, and this year she was expected to 
visit Interlachen with her two daughters; “but they are old-maids,” added 
Babette, who was only eighteen: “they are nearly thirty.” Her sweet little mouth 
was never still a moment, and all that she said sounded in Rudy’s ears as matters 
of the greatest importance, and at last he told her what he was longing to tell. 
How often he had been at Bex, how well he knew the mill, and how often he had 
seen Babette, when most likely she had not noticed him; and lastly, that full of 
many thoughts which he could not tell her, he had been to the mill on the 
evening when she and her father has started on their long journey, but not too far 
for him to find a way to overtake them. He told her all this, and a great deal 
more; he told her how much he could endure for her; and that it was to see her, 
and not the shooting-match, which had brought him to Interlachen. Babette 
became quite silent after hearing all this; it was almost too much, and it troubled 
her. 

And while they thus wandered on, the sun sunk behind the lofty mountains. 
The Jungfrau stood out in brightness and splendor, as a back-ground to the green 
woods of the surrounding hills. Every one stood still to look at the beautiful 
sight, Rudy and Babette among them. 

“Nothing can be more beautiful than this,” said Babette. 

“Nothing!” replied Rudy, looking at Babette. 

“To-morrow I must return home,” remarked Rudy a few minutes afterwards. 

“Come and visit us at Bex,” whispered Babette; “my father will be pleased to 
see you.” 


V. ON THE WAY HOME 


Oh, what a number of things Rudy had to carry over the mountains, when he set 
out to return home! He had three silver cups, two handsome pistols, and a silver 
coffee-pot. This latter would be useful when he began housekeeping. But all 
these were not the heaviest weight he had to bear; something mightier and more 
important he carried with him in his heart, over the high mountains, as he 
journeyed homeward. 

The weather was dismally dark, and inclined to rain; the clouds hung low, 
like a mourning veil on the tops of the mountains, and shrouded their glittering 
peaks. In the woods could be heard the sound of the axe and the heavy fall of the 
trunks of the trees, as they rolled down the slopes of the mountains. When seen 
from the heights, the trunks of these trees looked like slender stems; but on a 
nearer inspection they were found to be large and strong enough for the masts of 
a ship. The river murmured monotonously, the wind whistled, and the clouds 
sailed along hurriedly. 

Suddenly there appeared, close by Rudy’s side, a young maiden; he had not 
noticed her till she came quite near to him. She was also going to ascend the 
mountain. The maiden’s eyes shone with an unearthly power, which obliged you 
to look into them; they were strange eyes, — clear, deep, and unfathomable. 

“Hast thou a lover?” asked Rudy; all his thoughts were naturally on love just 
then. 

“T have none,” answered the maiden, with a laugh; it was as if she had not 
spoken the truth. 

“Do not let us go such a long way round,” said she. “We must keep to the left; 
it is much shorter.” 

“Ah, yes,” he replied; “and fall into some crevasse. Do you pretend to be a 
guide, and not know the road better than that?” 

“T know every step of the way,” said she; “and my thoughts are collected, 
while yours are down in the valley yonder. We should think of the Ice Maiden 
while we are up here; men say she is not kind to their race.” 

“T fear her not,” said Rudy. “She could not keep me when I was a child; I will 
not give myself up to her now I am a man.” 

Darkness came on, the rain fell, and then it began to snow, and the whiteness 
dazzled the eyes. 

“Give me your hand,” said the maiden; “I will help you to mount.” And he 
felt the touch of her icy fingers. 


“You help me,” cried Rudy; “I do not yet require a woman to help me to 
climb.” And he stepped quickly forwards away from her. 

The drifting snow-shower fell like a veil between them, the wind whistled, 
and behind him he could hear the maiden laughing and singing, and the sound 
was most strange to hear. 

“Tt certainly must be a spectre or a servant of the Ice Maiden,” thought Rudy, 
who had heard such things talked about when he was a little boy, and had stayed 
all night on the mountain with the guides. 

The snow fell thicker than ever, the clouds lay beneath him; he looked back, 
there was no one to be seen, but he heard sounds of mocking laughter, which 
were not those of a human voice. 

When Rudy at length reached the highest part of the mountain, where the path 
led down to the valley of the Rhone, the snow had ceased, and in the clear 
heavens he saw two bright stars twinkling. They reminded him of Babette and of 
himself, and of his future happiness, and his heart glowed at the thought. 


VI. THE VISIT TO THE MILL 


“What beautiful things you have brought home!” said his old foster-mother; and 
her strange-looking eagle-eyes sparkled, while she wriggled and twisted her 
skinny neck more quickly and strangely than ever. “You have brought good luck 
with you, Rudy. I must give you a kiss, my dear boy.” 

Rudy allowed himself to be kissed; but it could be seen by his countenance 
that he only endured the infliction as a homely duty. 

“How handsome you are, Rudy!” said the old woman. 

“Don’t flatter,” said Rudy, with a laugh; but still he was pleased. 

“T must say once more,” said the old woman, “that you are very lucky.” 

“Well, in that I believe you are right,” said he, as he thought of Babette. 
Never had he felt such a longing for that deep valley as he now had. “They must 
have returned home by this time,” said he to himself, “it is already two days over 
the time which they fixed upon. I must go to Bex.” 

So Rudy set out to go to Bex; and when he arrived there, he found the miller 
and his daughter at home. They received him kindly, and brought him many 
greetings from their friends at Interlachen. Babette did not say much. She 
seemed to have become quite silent; but her eyes spoke, and that was quite 
enough for Rudy. The miller had generally a great deal to talk about, and seemed 
to expect that every one should listen to his jokes, and laugh at them; for was not 
he the rich miller? But now he was more inclined to hear Rudy’s adventures 
while hunting and travelling, and to listen to his descriptions of the difficulties 
the chamois-hunter has to overcome on the mountain-tops, or of the dangerous 
snow-drifts which the wind and weather cause to cling to the edges of the rocks, 
or to lie in the form of a frail bridge over the abyss beneath. The eyes of the 
brave Rudy sparkled as he described the life of a hunter, or spoke of the cunning 
of the chamois and their wonderful leaps; also of the powerful fohn and the 
rolling avalanche. He noticed that the more he described, the more interested the 
miller became, especially when he spoke of the fierce vulture and of the royal 
eagle. Not far from Bex, in the canton Valais, was an eagle’s nest, more 
curiously built under a high, over-hanging rock. In this nest was a young eagle; 
but who would venture to take it? A young Englishman had offered Rudy a 
whole handful of gold, if he would bring him the young eagle alive. 

“There is a limit to everything,” was Rudy’s reply. “The eagle could not be 
taken; it would be folly to attempt it.” 


The wine was passed round freely, and the conversation kept up pleasantly; 
but the evening seemed too short for Rudy, although it was midnight when he 
left the miller’s house, after this his first visit. 

While the lights in the windows of the miller’s house still twinkled through 
the green foliage, out through the open skylight came the parlor-cat on to the 
roof, and along the water-pipe walked the kitchen-cat to meet her. 

“What is the news at the mill?” asked the parlor-cat. “Here in the house there 
is secret love-making going on, which the father knows nothing about. Rudy and 
Babette have been treading on each other’s paws, under the table, all the 
evening. They trod on my tail twice, but I did not mew; that would have 
attracted notice.” 

“Well, I should have mewed,” said the kitchen-cat. 

“What might suit the kitchen would not suit the parlor,” said the other. “I am 
quite curious to know what the miller will say when he finds out this 
engagement.” 

Yes, indeed; what would the miller say? Rudy himself was anxious to know 
that; but to wait till the miller heard of it from others was out of the question. 
Therefore, not many days after this visit, he was riding in the omnibus that runs 
between the two cantons, Valais and Vaud. These cantons are separated by the 
Rhone, over which is a bridge that unites them. Rudy, as usual, had plenty of 
courage, and indulged in pleasant thoughts of the favorable answer he should 
receive that evening. And when the omnibus returned, Rudy was again seated in 
it, going homewards; and at the same time the parlor-cat at the miller’s house ran 
out quickly, crying, — 

“Here, you from the kitchen, what do you think? The miller knows all now. 
Everything has come to a delightful end. Rudy came here this evening, and he 
and Babette had much whispering and secret conversation together. They stood 
in the path near the miller’s room. I lay at their feet; but they had no eyes or 
thoughts for me. 

“*T will go to your father at once,’ said he; ‘it is the most honorable way.’ 

“*Shall I go with you?’ asked Babette; ‘it will give you courage.’ 

““T have plenty of courage,’ said Rudy; ‘but if you are with me, he must be 
friendly, whether he says Yes or No.’ 

“So they turned to go in, and Rudy trod heavily on my tail; he certainly is 
very clumsy. I mewed; but neither he nor Babette had any ears for me. They 
opened the door, and entered together. I was before them, and jumped on the 
back of a chair. I hardly know what Rudy said; but the miller flew into a rage, 
and threatened to kick him out of the house. He told him he might go to the 
mountains, and look after the chamois, but not after our little Babette.” 


“And what did they say? Did they speak?” asked the kitchen-cat. 

“What did they say! why, all that people generally do say when they go a- 
wooing— ‘I love her, and she loves me; and when there is milk in the can for 
one, there is milk in the can for two.’ 

“But she is so far above you,’ said the miller; ‘she has heaps of gold, as you 
know. You should not attempt to reach her.’ 

“There is nothing so high that a man cannot reach, if he will,’ answered 
Rudy; for he is a brave youth. 

““Yet you could not reach the young eagle,’ said the miller, laughing. 
‘Babette is higher than the eagle’s nest.’ 

“*T will have them both,’ said Rudy. 

“Very well; I will give her to you when you bring me the young eaglet 
alive,’ said the miller; and he laughed till the tears stood in his eyes. ‘But now I 
thank you for this visit, Rudy; and if you come to-morrow, you will find nobody 
at home. Good-bye, Rudy.’ 

“Babette also wished him farewell; but her voice sounded as mournful as the 
mew of a little kitten that has lost its mother. 

“A promise is a promise between man and man,’ said Rudy. ‘Do not weep, 
Babette; I shall bring the young eagle.’ 

“You will break your neck, I hope,’ said the miller, ‘and we shall be relieved 
from your company.’ 

“T call that kicking him out of the house,” said the parlor-cat. “And now Rudy 
is gone, and Babette sits and weeps, while the miller sings German songs that he 
learnt on his journey; but I do not trouble myself on the matter, — it would be of 
no use.” 

“Yet, for all that, it is a very strange affair,” said the kitchen-cat. 


Vil. THE EAGLE’S NEST 


From the mountain-path came a joyous sound of some person whistling, and it 
betokened good humor and undaunted courage. It was Rudy, going to meet his 
friend Vesinaud. “You must come and help,” said he. “I want to carry off the 
young eaglet from the top of the rock. We will take young Ragli with us.” 

“Had you not better first try to take down the moon? That would be quite as 
easy a task,” said Vesinaud. “You seem to be in good spirits.” 

“Yes, indeed I am. I am thinking of my wedding. But to be serious, I will tell 
you all about it, and how I am situated.” 

Then he explained to Vesinaud and Ragli what he wished to do, and why. 

“You are a daring fellow,” said they; “but it is no use; you will break your 
neck.” 

“No one falls, unless he is afraid,” said Rudy. 

So at midnight they set out, carrying with them poles, ladders, and ropes. The 
road lay amidst brushwood and underwood, over rolling stones, always upwards 
higher and higher in the dark night. Waters roared beneath them, or fell in 
cascades from above. Humid clouds were driving through the air as the hunters 
reached the precipitous ledge of the rock. It was even darker here, for the sides 
of the rocks almost met, and the light penetrated only through a small opening at 
the top. At a little distance from the edge could be heard the sound of the 
roaring, foaming waters in the yawning abyss beneath them. The three seated 
themselves on a stone, to await in stillness the dawn of day, when the parent 
eagle would fly out, as it would be necessary to shoot the old bird before they 
could think of gaining possession of the young one. Rudy sat motionless, as if he 
had been part of the stone on which he sat. He held his gun ready to fire, with his 
eyes fixed steadily on the highest point of the cliff, where the eagle’s nest lay 
concealed beneath the overhanging rock. 

The three hunters had a long time to wait. At last they heard a rustling, 
whirring sound above them, and a large hovering object darkened the air. Two 
guns were ready to aim at the dark body of the eagle as it rose from the nest. 
Then a shot was fired; for an instant the bird fluttered its wide-spreading wings, 
and seemed as if it would fill up the whole of the chasm, and drag down the 
hunters in its fall. But it was not so; the eagle sunk gradually into the abyss 
beneath, and the branches of trees and bushes were broken by its weight. Then 
the hunters roused themselves: three of the longest ladders were brought and 
bound together; the topmost ring of these ladders would just reach the edge of 


the rock which hung over the abyss, but no farther. The point beneath which the 
eagle’s nest lay sheltered was much higher, and the sides of the rock were as 
smooth as a wall. After consulting together, they determined to bind together 
two more ladders, and to hoist them over the cavity, and so form a 
communication with the three beneath them, by binding the upper ones to the 
lower. With great difficulty they contrived to drag the two ladders over the rock, 
and there they hung for some moments, swaying over the abyss; but no sooner 
had they fastened them together, than Rudy placed his foot on the lowest step. 

It was a bitterly cold morning; clouds of mist were rising from beneath, and 
Rudy stood on the lower step of the ladder as a fly rests on a piece of swinging 
straw, which a bird may have dropped from the edge of the nest it was building 
on some tall factory chimney; but the fly could fly away if the straw were 
shaken, Rudy could only break his neck. The wind whistled around him, and 
beneath him the waters of the abyss, swelled by the thawing of the glaciers, 
those palaces of the Ice Maiden, foamed and roared in their rapid course. When 
Rudy began to ascend, the ladder trembled like the web of the spider, when it 
draws out the long, delicate threads; but as soon as he reached the fourth of the 
ladders, which had been bound together, he felt more confidence, — he knew 
that they had been fastened securely by skilful hands. The fifth ladder, that 
appeared to reach the nest, was supported by the sides of the rock, yet it swung 
to and fro, and flapped about like a slender reed, and as if it had been bound by 
fishing lines. It seemed a most dangerous undertaking to ascend it, but Rudy 
knew how to climb; he had learnt that from the cat, and he had no fear. He did 
not observe Vertigo, who stood in the air behind him, trying to lay hold of him 
with his outstretched polypous arms. 

When at length he stood on the topmost step of the ladder, he found that he 
was still some distance below the nest, and not even able to see into it. Only by 
using his hands and climbing could he possibly reach it. He tried the strength of 
the stunted trees, and the thick underwood upon which the nest rested, and of 
which it was formed, and finding they would support his weight, he grasped 
them firmly, and swung himself up from the ladder till his head and breast were 
above the nest, and then what an overpowering stench came from it, for in it lay 
the putrid remains of lambs, chamois, and birds. Vertigo, although he could not 
reach him, blew the poisonous vapor in his face, to make him giddy and faint; 
and beneath, in the dark, yawning deep, on the rushing waters, sat the Ice 
Maiden, with her long, pale, green hair falling around her, and her death-like 
eyes fixed upon him, like the two barrels of a gun. “I have thee now,” she cried. 

In a corner of the eagle’s nest sat the young eaglet, a large and powerful bird, 
though still unable to fly. Rudy fixed his eyes upon it, held on by one hand with 


all his strength, and with the other threw a noose round the young eagle. The 
string slipped to its legs. Rudy tightened it, and thus secured the bird alive. Then 
flinging the sling over his shoulder, so that the creature hung a good way down 
behind him, he prepared to descend with the help of a rope, and his foot soon 
touched safely the highest step of the ladder. Then Rudy, remembering his early 
lesson in climbing, “Hold fast, and do not fear,” descended carefully down the 
ladders, and at last stood safely on the ground with the young living eaglet, 
where he was received with loud shouts of joy and congratulations. 


Vill. WHAT FRESH NEWS THE PARLOR-CAT 
HAD TO TELL 


“There is what you asked for,” said Rudy, as he entered the miller’s house at 
Bex, and placed on the floor a large basket. He removed the lid as he spoke, and 
a pair of yellow eyes, encircled by a black ring, stared forth with a wild, fiery 
glance, that seemed ready to burn and destroy all that came in its way. Its short, 
strong beak was open, ready to bite, and on its red throat were short feathers, like 
stubble. 

“The young eaglet!” cried the miller. 

Babette screamed, and started back, while her eyes wandered from Rudy to 
the bird in astonishment. 

“You are not to be discouraged by difficulties, I see,” said the miller. 

“And you will keep your word,” replied Rudy. “Each has his own 
characteristic, whether it is honor or courage.” 

“But how is it you did not break your neck?” asked the miller. 

“Because I held fast,” answered Rudy; “and I mean to hold fast to Babette.” 

“You must get her first,” said the miller, laughing; and Babette thought this a 
very good sign. 

“We must take the bird out of the basket,” said she. “It is getting into a rage; 
how its eyes glare. How did you manage to conquer it?” 

Then Rudy had to describe his adventure, and the miller’s eyes opened wide 
as he listened. 

“With your courage and your good fortune you might win three wives,” said 
the miller. 

“Oh, thank you,” cried Rudy. 

“But you have not won Babette yet,” said the miller, slapping the young 
Alpine hunter on the shoulder playfully. 

“Have you heard the fresh news at the mill?” asked the parlor-cat of the 
kitchen-cat. “Rudy has brought us the young eagle, and he is to take Babette in 
exchange. They kissed each other in the presence of the old man, which is as 
good as an engagement. He was quite civil about it; drew in his claws, and took 
his afternoon nap, so that the two were left to sit and wag their tails as much as 
they pleased. They have so much to talk about that it will not be finished till 
Christmas.” Neither was it finished till Christmas. 

The wind whirled the faded, fallen leaves; the snow drifted in the valleys, as 
well as upon the mountains, and the Ice Maiden sat in the stately palace which, 


in winter time, she generally occupied. The perpendicular rocks were covered 
with slippery ice, and where in summer the stream from the rocks had left a 
watery veil, icicles large and heavy hung from the trees, while the snow- 
powdered fir-trees were decorated with fantastic garlands of crystal. The Ice 
Maiden rode on the howling wind across the deep valleys, the country, as far as 
Bex, was covered with a carpet of snow, so that the Ice Maiden could follow 
Rudy, and see him, when he visited the mill; and while in the room at the 
miller’s house, where he was accustomed to spend so much of his time with 
Babette. The wedding was to take place in the following summer, and they heard 
enough of it, for so many of their friends spoke of the matter. 

Then came sunshine to the mill. The beautiful Alpine roses bloomed, and 
joyous, laughing Babette, was like the early spring, which makes all the birds 
sing of summer time and bridal days. 

“How those two do sit and chatter together,” said the parlor-cat; “I have had 
enough of their mewing.” 


IX. THE ICE MAIDEN 


The walnut and chestnut trees, which extend from the bridge of St. Maurice, by 
the river Rhone, to the shores of the lake of Geneva, were already covered with 
the delicate green garlands of early spring, just bursting into bloom, while the 
Rhone rushed wildly from its source among the green glaciers which form the 
ice palace of the Ice Maiden. She sometimes allows herself to be carried by the 
keen wind to the lofty snow-fields, where she stretches herself in the sunshine on 
the soft snowy-cushions. From thence she throws her far-seeing glance into the 
deep valley beneath, where human beings are busily moving about like ants on a 
stone in the sun. “Spirits of strength, as the children of the sun call you,” cried 
the Ice Maiden, “ye are but worms! Let but a snow-ball roll, and you and your 
houses and your towns are crushed and swept away.” And she raised her proud 
head, and looked around her with eyes that flashed death from their glance. 
From the valley came a rumbling sound; men were busily at work blasting the 
rocks to form tunnels, and laying down roads for the railway. “They are playing 
at work underground, like moles,” said she. “They are digging passages beneath 
the earth, and the noise is like the reports of cannons. I shall throw down my 
palaces, for the clamor is louder than the roar of thunder.” Then there ascended 
from the valley a thick vapor, which waved itself in the air like a fluttering veil. 
It rose, as a plume of feathers, from a steam engine, to which, on the lately- 
opened railway, a string of carriages was linked, carriage to carriage, looking 
like a winding serpent. The train shot past with the speed of an arrow. “They 
play at being masters down there, those spirits of strength!” exclaimed the Ice 
Maiden; “but the powers of nature are still the rulers.” And she laughed and sang 
till her voice sounded through the valley, and people said it was the rolling of an 
avalanche. But the children of the sun sang in louder strains in praise of the mind 
of man, which can span the sea as with a yoke, can level mountains, and fill up 
valleys. It is the power of thought which gives man the mastery over nature. 

Just at this moment there came across the snow-field, where the Ice Maiden 
sat, a party of travellers. They had bound themselves fast to each other, so that 
they looked like one large body on the slippery plains of ice encircling the deep 
abyss. 

“Worms!” exclaimed the Ice Maiden. “You, the lords of the powers of 
nature!” And she turned away and looked maliciously at the deep valley where 
the railway train was rushing by. “There they sit, these thoughts!” she 
exclaimed. “There they sit in their power over nature’s strength. I see them all. 


One sits proudly apart, like a king; others sit together in a group; yonder, half of 
them are asleep; and when the steam dragon stops, they will get out and go their 
way. The thoughts go forth into the world,” and she laughed. 

“There goes another avalanche,” said those in the valley beneath. 

“Tt will not reach us,” said two who sat together behind the steam dragon. 
“Two hearts and one beat,” as people say. They were Rudy and Babette, and the 
miller was with them. “I am like the luggage,” said he; “I am here as a necessary 
appendage.” 

“There sit those two,” said the Ice Maiden. “Many a chamois have I crushed. 
Millions of Alpine roses have I snapped and broken off; not a root have I spared. 
I know them all, and their thoughts, those spirits of strength!” and again she 
laughed. 

“There rolls another avalanche,” said those in the valley. 


X. THE GODMOTHER 


At Montreux, one of the towns which encircle the northeast part of the lake of 
Geneva, lived Babette’s godmother, the noble English lady, with her daughters 
and a young relative. They had only lately arrived, yet the miller had paid them a 
visit, and informed them of Babette’s engagement to Rudy. The whole story of 
their meeting at Interlachen, and his brave adventure with the eaglet, were 
related to them, and they were all very much interested, and as pleased about 
Rudy and Babette as the miller himself. The three were invited to come to 
Montreux; it was but right for Babette to become acquainted with her 
godmother, who wished to see her very much. A steam-boat started from the 
town of Villeneuve, at one end of the lake of Geneva, and arrived at Bernex, a 
little town beyond Montreux, in about half an hour. And in this boat, the miller, 
with his daughter and Rudy, set out to visit her godmother. They passed the 
coast which has been so celebrated in song. Here, under the walnut-trees, by the 
deep blue lake, sat Byron, and wrote his melodious verses about the prisoner 
confined in the gloomy castle of Chillon. Here, where Clarens, with its weeping- 
willows, is reflected in the clear water, wandered Rousseau, dreaming of 
Heloise. The river Rhone glides gently by beneath the lofty snow-capped hills of 
Savoy, and not far from its mouth lies a little island in the lake, so small that, 
seen from the shore, it looks like a ship. The surface of the island is rocky; and 
about a hundred years ago, a lady caused the ground to be covered with earth, in 
which three acacia-trees were planted, and the whole enclosed with stone walls. 
The acacia-trees now overshadow every part of the island. Babette was 
enchanted with the spot; it seemed to her the most beautiful object in the whole 
voyage, and she thought how much she should like to land there. But the steam- 
ship passed it by, and did not stop till it reached Bernex. The little party walked 
slowly from this place to Montreux, passing the sun-lit walls with which the 
vineyards of the littlke mountain town of Montreux are surrounded, and peasants’ 
houses, overshadowed by fig-trees, with gardens in which grow the laurel and 
the cypress. 

Halfway up the hill stood the boarding-house in which Babette’s godmother 
resided. She was received most cordially; her godmother was a very friendly 
woman, with a round, smiling countenance. When a child, her head must have 
resembled one of Raphael’s cherubs; it was still an angelic face, with its white 
locks of silvery hair. The daughters were tall, elegant, slender maidens. 


The young cousin, whom they had brought with them, was dressed in white 
from head to foot; he had golden hair and golden whiskers, large enough to be 
divided amongst three gentlemen; and he began immediately to pay the greatest 
attention to Babette. 

Richly bound books, note-paper, and drawings, lay on the large table. The 
balcony window stood open, and from it could be seen the beautiful wide 
extended lake, the water so clear and still, that the mountains of Savoy, with 
their villages, woods, and snow-crowned peaks, were clearly reflected in it. 

Rudy, who was usually so lively and brave, did not in the least feel himself at 
home; he acted as if he were walking on peas, over a slippery floor. How long 
and wearisome the time appeared; it was like being in a treadmill. And then they 
went out for a walk, which was very slow and tedious. Two steps forward and 
one backwards had Rudy to take to keep pace with the others. They walked 
down to Chillon, and went over the old castle on the rocky island. They saw the 
implements of torture, the deadly dungeons, the rusty fetters in the rocky walls, 
the stone benches for those condemned to death, the trap-doors through which 
the unhappy creatures were hurled upon iron spikes, and impaled alive. They 
called looking at all these a pleasure. It certainly was the right place to visit. 
Byron’s poetry had made it celebrated in the world. Rudy could only feel that it 
was a place of execution. He leaned against the stone framework of the window, 
and gazed down into the deep, blue water, and over to the little island with the 
three acacias, and wished himself there, away and free from the whole chattering 
party. But Babette was most unusually lively and good-tempered. 

“T have been so amused,” she said. 

The cousin had found her quite perfect. 

“He is a perfect fop,” said Rudy; and this was the first time Rudy had said 
anything that did not please Babette. 

The Englishman had made her a present of a little book, in remembrance of 
their visit to Chillon. It was Byron’s poem, “The Prisoner of Chillon,” translated 
into French, so that Babette could read it. 

“The book may be very good,” said Rudy; “but that finely combed fellow 
who gave it to you is not worth much.” 

“He looks something like a flour-sack without any flour,” said the miller, 
laughing at his own wit. Rudy laughed, too, for so had he appeared to him. 


Xl. THE COUSIN 


When Rudy went a few days after to pay a visit to the mill, he found the young 
Englishman there. Babette was just thinking of preparing some trout to set 
before him. She understood well how to garnish the dish with parsley, and make 
it look quite tempting. Rudy thought all this quite unnecessary. What did the 
Englishman want there? What was he about? Why should he be entertained, and 
waited upon by Babette? Rudy was jealous, and that made Babette happy. It 
amused her to discover all the feelings of his heart; the strong points and weak 
ones. Love was to her as yet only a pastime, and she played with Rudy’s whole 
heart. At the same time it must be acknowledged that her fortune, her whole life, 
her inmost thoughts, her best and most noble feelings in this world were all for 
him. Still the more gloomy he looked, the more her eyes laughed. She could 
almost have kissed the fair Englishman, with the golden whiskers, if by so doing 
she could have put Rudy in a rage, and made him run out of the house. That 
would have proved how much he loved her. All this was not right in Babette, but 
she was only nineteen years of age, and she did not reflect on what she did, 
neither did she think that her conduct would appear to the young Englishman as 
light, and not even becoming the modest and much-loved daughter of the miller. 
The mill at Bex stood in the highway, which passed under the snow-clad 
mountains, and not far from a rapid mountain-stream, whose waters seemed to 
have been lashed into a foam like soap-suds. This stream, however, did not pass 
near enough to the mill, and therefore the mill-wheel was tured by a smaller 
stream which tumbled down the rocks on the opposite side, where it was 
opposed by a stone mill-dam, and obtained greater strength and speed, till it fell 
into a large basin, and from thence through a channel to the mill-wheel. This 
channel sometimes overflowed, and made the path so slippery that any one 
passing that way might easily fall in, and be carried towards the mill wheel with 
frightful rapidity. Such a catastrophe nearly happened to the young Englishman. 
He had dressed himself in white clothes, like a miller’s man, and was climbing 
the path to the miller’s house, but he had never been taught to climb, and 
therefore slipped, and nearly went in head-foremost. He managed, however, to 
scramble out with wet sleeves and bespattered trousers. Still, wet and splashed 
with mud, he contrived to reach Babette’s window, to which he had been guided 
by the light that shone from it. Here he climbed the old linden-tree that stood 
near it, and began to imitate the voice of an owl, the only bird he could venture 
to mimic. Babette heard the noise, and glanced through the thin window curtain; 


but when she saw the man in white, and guessed who he was, her little heart beat 
with terror as well as anger. She quickly put out the light, felt if the fastening of 
the window was secure, and then left him to howl as long as he liked. How 
dreadful it would be, thought Babette, if Rudy were here in the house. But Rudy 
was not in the house. No, it was much worse, he was outside, standing just under 
the linden-tree. He was speaking loud, angry words. He could fight, and there 
might be murder! Babette opened the window in alarm, and called Rudy’s name; 
she told him to go away, she did not wish him to remain there. 

“You do not wish me to stay,” cried he; “then this is an appointment you 
expected — this good friend whom you prefer to me. Shame on you, Babette!” 

“You are detestable!” exclaimed Babette, bursting into tears. “Go away. I 
hate you.” 

“T have not deserved this,” said Rudy, as he turned away, his cheeks burning, 
and his heart like fire. 

Babette threw herself on the bed, and wept bitterly. “So much as I loved thee, 
Rudy, and yet thou canst think ill of me.” 

Thus her anger broke forth; it relieved her, however: otherwise she would 
have been more deeply grieved; but now she could sleep soundly, as youth only 
can sleep. 


Xil. EVIL POWERS 


Rudy left Bex, and took his way home along the mountain path. The air was 
fresh, but cold; for here amidst the deep snow, the Ice Maiden reigned. He was 
so high up that the large trees beneath him, with their thick foliage, appeared like 
garden plants, and the pines and bushes even less. The Alpine roses grew near 
the snow, which lay in detached stripes, and looked like linen laid out to bleach. 
A blue gentian grew in his path, and he crushed it with the butt end of his gun. A 
little higher up, he espied two chamois. Rudy’s eyes glistened, and his thoughts 
flew at once in a different direction; but he was not near enough to take a sure 
aim. He ascended still higher, to a spot where a few rough blades of grass grew 
between the blocks of stone and the chamois passed quietly on over the snow- 
fields. Rudy walked hurriedly, while the clouds of mist gathered round him. 
Suddenly he found himself on the brink of a precipitous rock. The rain was 
falling in torrents. He felt a burning thirst, his head was hot, and his limbs 
trembled with cold. He seized his hunting-flask, but it was empty; he had not 
thought of filling it before ascending the mountain. He had never been ill in his 
life, nor ever experienced such sensations as those he now felt. He was so tired 
that he could scarcely resist lying down at his full length to sleep, although the 
ground was flooded with the rain. Yet when he tried to rouse himself a little, 
every object around him danced and trembled before his eyes. 

Suddenly he observed in the doorway of a hut newly built under the rock, a 
young maiden. He did not remember having seen this hut before, yet there it 
stood; and he thought, at first, that the young maiden was Annette, the 
schoolmaster’s daughter, whom he had once kissed in the dance. The maiden 
was not Annette; yet it seemed as if he had seen her somewhere before, perhaps 
near Grindelwald, on the evening of his return home from Interlachen, after the 
shooting-match. 

“How did you come here?” he asked. 

“T am at home,” she replied; “I am watching my flocks.” 

“Your flocks!” he exclaimed; “where do they find pasture? There is nothing 
here but snow and rocks.” 

“Much you know of what grows here,” she replied, laughing. “Not far 
beneath us there is beautiful pasture-land. My goats go there. I tend them 
carefully; I never miss one. What is once mine remains mine.” 

“You are bold,” said Rudy. 

“And so are you,” she answered. 


“Have you any milk in the house?” he asked; “if so, give me some to drink; 
my thirst is intolerable.” 

“T have something better than milk,” she replied, “which I will give you. 
Some travellers who were here yesterday with their guide left behind them a half 
a flask of wine, such as you have never tasted. They will not come back to fetch 
it, I know, and I shall not drink it; so you shall have it.” 

Then the maiden went to fetch the wine, poured some into a wooden cup, and 
offered it to Rudy. 

“How good it is!” said he; “I have never before tasted such warm, 
invigorating wine.” And his eyes sparkled with new life; a glow diffused itself 
over his frame; it seemed as if every sorrow, every oppression were banished 
from his mind, and a fresh, free nature were stirring within him. “You are surely 
Annette, the schoolmaster’s daughter,” cried he; “will you give me a kiss?” 

“Yes, if you will give me that beautiful ring which you wear on your finger.” 

“My betrothal ring?” he replied. 

“Yes, just so,” said the maiden, as she poured out some more wine, and held 
it to his lips. Again he drank, and a living joy streamed through every vein. 

“The whole world is mine, why therefore should I grieve?” thought he. 
“Everything is created for our enjoyment and happiness. The stream of life is a 
stream of happiness; let us flow on with it to joy and felicity.” 

Rudy gazed on the young maiden; it was Annette, and yet it was not Annette; 
still less did he suppose it was the spectral phantom, whom he had met near 
Grindelwald. The maiden up here on the mountain was fresh as the new fallen 
snow, blooming as an Alpine rose, and as nimble-footed as a young kid. Still, 
she was one of Adam’s race, like Rudy. He flung his arms round the beautiful 
being, and gazed into her wonderfully clear eyes, — only for a moment; but in 
that moment words cannot express the effect of his gaze. Was it the spirit of life 
or of death that overpowered him? Was he rising higher, or sinking lower and 
lower into the deep, deadly abyss? He knew not; but the walls of ice shone like 
blue-green glass; innumerable clefts yawned around him, and the water-drops 
tinkled like the chiming of church bells, and shone clearly as pearls in the light 
of a pale-blue flame. The Ice Maiden, for she it was, kissed him, and her kiss 
sent a chill as of ice through his whole frame. A cry of agony escaped from him; 
he struggled to get free, and tottered from her. For a moment all was dark before 
his eyes, but when he opened them again it was light, and the Alpine maiden had 
vanished. The powers of evil had played their game; the sheltering hut was no 
more to be seen. The water trickled down the naked sides of the rocks, and snow 
lay thickly all around. Rudy shivered with cold; he was wet through to the skin; 
and his ring was gone, — the betrothal ring that Babette had given him. His gun 


lay near him in the snow; he took it up and tried to discharge it, but it missed 
fire. Heavy clouds lay on the mountain clefts, like firm masses of snow. Upon 
one of these Vertigo sat, lurking after his powerless prey, and from beneath 
came a sound as if a piece of rock had fallen from the cleft, and was crushing 
everything that stood in its way or opposed its course. 

But, at the miller’s, Babette sat alone and wept. Rudy had not been to see her 
for six days. He who was in the wrong, and who ought to ask her forgiveness; 
for did she not love him with her whole heart? 


XIll. AT THE MILL 


“What strange creatures human beings are,” said the parlor-cat to the kitchen- 
cat; “Babette and Rudy have fallen out with each other. She sits and cries, and he 
thinks no more about her.” 

“That does not please me to hear,” said the kitchen-cat. 

“Nor me either,” replied the parlor-cat; “but I do not take it to heart. Babette 
may fall in love with the red whiskers, if she likes, but he has not been here since 
he tried to get on the roof.” 

The powers of evil carry on their game both around us and within us. Rudy 
knew this, and thought a great deal about it. What was it that had happened to 
him on the mountain? Was it really a ghostly apparition, or a fever dream? Rudy 
knew nothing of fever, or any other ailment. But, while he judged Babette, he 
began to examine his own conduct. He had allowed wild thoughts to chase each 
other in his heart, and a fierce tornado to break loose. Could he confess to 
Babette, indeed, every thought which in the hour of temptation might have led 
him to wrong doing? He had lost her ring, and that very loss had won him back 
to her. Could she expect him to confess? He felt as if his heart would break 
while he thought of it, and while so many memories lingered on his mind. He 
saw her again, as she once stood before him, a laughing, spirited child; many 
loving words, which she had spoken to him out of the fulness of her love, came 
like a ray of sunshine into his heart, and soon it was all sunshine as he thought of 
Babette. But she must also confess she was wrong; that she should do. 

He went to the mill — he went to confession. It began with a kiss, and ended 
with Rudy being considered the offender. It was such a great fault to doubt 
Babette’s truth — it was most abominable of him. Such mistrust, such violence, 
would cause them both great unhappiness. This certainly was very true, she 
knew that; and therefore Babette preached him a little sermon, with which she 
was herself much amused, and during the preaching of which she looked quite 
lovely. She acknowledged, however, that on one point Rudy was right. Her 
godmother’s nephew was a fop: she intended to burn the book which he had 
given her, so that not the slightest thing should remain to remind her of him. 

“Well, that quarrel is all over,” said the kitchen-cat. “Rudy is come back, and 
they are friends again, which they say is the greatest of all pleasures.” 

“T heard the rats say one night,” said the kitchen-cat, “that the greatest 
pleasure in the world was to eat tallow candles and to feast on rancid bacon. 
Which are we to believe, the rats or the lovers?” 


“Neither of them,” said the parlor-cat; “it is always the safest plan to believe 
nothing you hear.” 

The greatest happiness was coming for Rudy and Babette. The happy day, as 
it is called, that is, their wedding-day, was near at hand. They were not to be 
married at the church at Bex, nor at the miller’s house; Babette’s godmother 
wished the nuptials to be solemnized at Montreux, in the pretty little church in 
that town. The miller was very anxious that this arrangement should be agreed 
to. He alone knew what the newly-married couple would receive from Babette’s 
godmother, and he knew also that it was a wedding present well worth a 
concession. The day was fixed, and they were to travel as far as Villeneuve the 
evening before, to be in time for the steamer which sailed in the morning for 
Montreux, and the godmother’s daughters were to dress and adorn the bride. 

“Here in this house there ought to be a wedding-day kept,” said the parlor-cat, 
“or else I would not give a mew for the whole affair.” 

“There is going to be great feasting,” replied the kitchen-cat. “Ducks and 
pigeons have been killed, and a whole roebuck hangs on the wall. It makes me 
lick my lips when I think of it.” 

“To-morrow morning they will begin the journey.” 

Yes, to-morrow! And this evening, for the last time, Rudy and Babette sat in 
the miller’s house as an engaged couple. Outside, the Alps glowed in the 
evening sunset, the evening bells chimed, and the children of the sunbeam sang, 
“Whatever happens is best.” 


XIV. NIGHT VISIONS 


The sun had gone down, and the clouds lay low on the valley of the Rhone. The 
wind blew from the south across the mountains; it was an African wind, a wind 
which scattered the clouds for a moment, and then suddenly fell. The broken 
clouds hung in fantastic forms upon the wood-covered hills by the rapid Rhone. 
They assumed the shapes of antediluvian animals, of eagles hovering in the air, 
of frogs leaping over a marsh, and then sunk down upon the rushing stream and 
appeared to sail upon it, although floating in the air. An uprooted fir-tree was 
being carried away by the current, and marking out its path by eddying circles on 
the water. Vertigo and his sisters were dancing upon it, and raising these circles 
on the foaming river. The moon lighted up the snow on the mountain-tops, shone 
on the dark woods, and on the drifting clouds those fantastic forms which at 
night might be taken for spirits of the powers of nature. The mountain-dweller 
saw them through the panes of his little window. They sailed in hosts before the 
Ice Maiden as she came out of her palace of ice. Then she seated herself on the 
trunk of the fir-tree as on a broken skiff, and the water from the glaciers carried 
her down the river to the open lake. 

“The wedding guests are coming,” sounded from air and sea. These were the 
sights and sounds without; within there were visions, for Babette had a 
wonderful dream. She dreamt that she had been married to Rudy for many years, 
and that, one day when he was out chamois hunting, and she alone in their 
dwelling at home, the young Englishman with the golden whiskers sat with her. 
His eyes were quite eloquent, and his words possessed a magic power; he 
offered her his hand, and she was obliged to follow him. They went out of the 
house and stepped downwards, always downwards, and it seemed to Babette as 
if she had a weight on her heart which continually grew heavier. She felt she was 
committing a sin against Rudy, a sin against God. Suddenly she found herself 
forsaken, her clothes torn by the thorns, and her hair gray; she looked upwards in 
her agony, and there, on the edge of the rock, she espied Rudy. She stretched out 
her arms to him, but she did not venture to call him or to pray; and had she 
called him, it would have been useless, for it was not Rudy, only his hunting coat 
and hat hanging on an alpenstock, as the hunters sometimes arrange them to 
deceive the chamois. “Oh!” she exclaimed in her agony; “oh, that I had died on 
the happiest day of my life, my wedding-day. O my God, it would have been a 
mercy and a blessing had Rudy travelled far away from me, and I had never 
known him. None know what will happen in the future.” And then, in ungodly 


despair, she cast herself down into the deep rocky gulf. The spell was broken; a 
cry of terror escaped her, and she awoke. 

The dream was over; it had vanished. But she knew she had dreamt 
something frightful about the young Englishman, yet months had passed since 
she had seen him or even thought of him. Was he still at Montreux, and should 
she meet him there on her wedding day? A slight shadow passed over her pretty 
mouth as she thought of this, and she knit her brows; but the smile soon returned 
to her lip, and joy sparkled in her eyes, for this was the morning of the day on 
which she and Rudy were to be married, and the sun was shining brightly. Rudy 
was already in the parlor when she entered it, and they very soon started for 
Villeneuve. Both of them were overflowing with happiness, and the miller was 
in the best of tempers, laughing and merry; he was a good, honest soul, and a 
kind father. 

“Now we are masters of the house,” said the parlor-cat. 


XV. THE CONCLUSION 


It was early in the afternoon, and just at dinner-time, when the three joyous 
travellers reached Villeneuve. After dinner, the miller placed himself in the arm- 
chair, smoked his pipe, and had a little nap. The bridal pair went arm-in-arm out 
through the town and along the high road, at the foot of the wood-covered rocks, 
and by the deep, blue lake. 

The gray walls, and the heavy clumsy-looking towers of the gloomy castle of 
Chillon, were reflected in the clear flood. The little island, on which grew the 
three acacias, lay at a short distance, looking like a bouquet rising from the lake. 
“How delightful it must be to live there,” said Babette, who again felt the 
greatest wish to visit the island; and an opportunity offered to gratify her wish at 
once, for on the shore lay a boat, and the rope by which it was moored could be 
very easily loosened. They saw no one near, so they took possession of it 
without asking permission of any one, and Rudy could row very well. The oars 
divided the pliant water like the fins of a fish — that water which, with all its 
yielding softness, is so strong to bear and to carry, so mild and smiling when at 
rest, and yet so terrible in its destroying power. A white streak of foam followed 
in the wake of the boat, which, in a few minutes, carried them both to the little 
island, where they went on shore; but there was only just room enough for two to 
dance. Rudy swung Babette round two or three times; and then, hand-in-hand, 
they sat down on a little bench under the drooping acacia-tree, and looked into 
each other’s eyes, while everything around them glowed in the rays of the setting 
sun. 

The fir-tree forests on the mountains were covered with a purple hue like the 
heather bloom; and where the woods terminated, and the rocks became 
prominent, they looked almost transparent in the rich crimson glow of the 
evening sky. The surface of the lake was like a bed of pink rose-leaves. 

As the evening advanced, the shadows fell upon the snow-capped mountains 
of Savoy painting them in colors of deep blue, while their topmost peaks glowed 
like red lava; and for a moment this light was reflected on the cultivated parts of 
the mountains, making them appear as if newly risen from the lap of earth, and 
giving to the snow-crested peak of the Dent du Midi the appearance of the full 
moon as it rises above the horizon. 

Rudy and Babette felt that they had never seen the Alpine glow in such 
perfection before. “How very beautiful it is, and what happiness to be here!” 
exclaimed Babette. 


“Earth has nothing more to bestow upon me,” said Rudy; “an evening like 
this is worth a whole life. Often have I realized my good fortune, but never more 
than in this moment. I feel that if my existence were to end now, I should still 
have lived a happy life. What a glorious world this is; one day ends, and another 
begins even more beautiful than the last. How infinitely good God is, Babette!” 

“T have such complete happiness in my heart,” said she. 

“Earth has no more to bestow,” answered Rudy. And then came the sound of 
the evening bells, borne upon the breeze over the mountains of Switzerland and 
Savoy, while still, in the golden splendor of the west, stood the dark blue 
mountains of Jura. 

“God grant you all that is brightest and best!” exclaimed Babette. 

“He will,” said Rudy. “He will to-morrow. To-morrow you will be wholly 
mine, my own sweet wife.” 

“The boat!” cried Babette, suddenly. The boat in which they were to return 
had broken loose, and was floating away from the island. 

“T will fetch it back,” said Rudy; throwing off his coat and boots, he sprang 
into the lake, and swam with strong efforts towards it. 

The dark-blue water, from the glaciers of the mountains, was icy cold and 
very deep. Rudy gave but one glance into the water beneath; but in that one 
glance he saw a gold ring rolling, glittering, and sparkling before him. His 
engaged ring came into his mind; but this was larger, and spread into a glittering 
circle, in which appeared a clear glacier. Deep chasms yawned around it, the 
water-drops glittered as if lighted with blue flame, and tinkled like the chiming 
of church bells. In one moment he saw what would require many words to 
describe. Young hunters, and young maidens — men and women who had sunk 
in the deep chasms of the glaciers — stood before him here in lifelike forms, 
with eyes open and smiles on their lips; and far beneath them could be heard the 
chiming of the church bells of buried villages, where the villagers knelt beneath 
the vaulted arches of churches in which ice-blocks formed the organ pipes, and 
the mountain stream the music. 

On the clear, transparent ground sat the Ice Maiden. She raised herself 
towards Rudy, and kissed his feet; and instantly a cold, deathly chill, like an 
electric shock, passed through his limbs. Ice or fire! It was impossible to tell, the 
shock was so instantaneous. 

“Mine! mine!” sounded around him, and within him; “I kissed thee when thou 
wert a little child. I once kissed thee on the mouth, and now I have kissed thee 
from heel to toe; thou art wholly mine.” And then he disappeared in the clear, 
blue water. 


All was still. The church bells were silent; the last tone floated away with the 
last red glimmer on the evening clouds. “Thou art mine,” sounded from the 
depths below: but from the heights above, from the eternal world, also sounded 
the words, “Thou art mine!” Happy was he thus to pass from life to life, from 
earth to heaven. A chord was loosened, and tones of sorrow burst forth. The icy 
kiss of death had overcome the perishable body; it was but the prelude before 
life’s real drama could begin, the discord which was quickly lost in harmony. Do 
you think this a sad story? Poor Babette! for her it was unspeakable anguish. 

The boat drifted farther and farther away. No one on the opposite shore knew 
that the betrothed pair had gone over to the little island. The clouds sunk as the 
evening drew on, and it became dark. Alone, in despair, she waited and 
trembled. The weather became fearful; flash after flash lighted up the mountains 
of Jura, Savoy, and Switzerland, while peals of thunder, that lasted for many 
minutes, rolled over her head. The lightning was so vivid that every single vine 
stem could be seen for a moment as distinctly as in the sunlight at noon-day; and 
then all was veiled in darkness. It flashed across the lake in winding, zigzag 
lines, lighting it up on all sides; while the echoes of the thunder grew louder and 
stronger. On land, the boats were all carefully drawn up on the beach, every 
living thing sought shelter, and at length the rain poured down in torrents. 

“Where can Rudy and Babette be in this awful weather?” said the miller. 

Poor Babette sat with her hands clasped, and her head bowed down, dumb 
with grief; she had ceased to weep and cry for help. 

“In the deep water!” she said to herself; “far down he lies, as if beneath a 
glacier.” 

Deep in her heart rested the memory of what Rudy had told her of the death 
of his mother, and of his own recovery, even after he had been taken up as dead 
from the cleft in the glacier. 

“Ah,” she thought, “the Ice Maiden has him at last.” 

Suddenly there came a flash of lightning, as dazzling as the rays of the sun on 
the white snow. The lake rose for a moment like a shining glacier; and before 
Babette stood the pallid, glittering, majestic form of the Ice Maiden, and at her 
feet lay Rudy’s corpse. 

“Mine!” she cried, and again all was darkness around the heaving water. 

“How cruel,” murmured Babette; “why should he die just as the day of 
happiness drew near? Merciful God, enlighten my understanding, shed light 
upon my heart; for I cannot comprehend the arrangements of Thy providence, 
even while I bow to the decree of Thy almighty wisdom and power.” And God 
did enlighten her heart. 


A sudden flash of thought, like a ray of mercy, recalled her dream of the 
preceding night; all was vividly represented before her. She remembered the 
words and wishes she had then expressed, that what was best for her and for 
Rudy she might piously submit to. 

“Woe is me,” she said; “was the germ of sin really in my heart? was my 
dream a glimpse into the course of my future life, whose thread must be 
violently broken to rescue me from sin? Oh, miserable creature that I am!” 

Thus she sat lamenting in the dark night, while through the deep stillness the 
last words of Rudy seemed to ring in her ears. “This earth has nothing more to 
bestow.” Words, uttered in the fulness of joy, were again heard amid the depths 
of sorrow. 

Years have passed since this sad event happened. The shores of the peaceful 
lake still smile in beauty. The vines are full of luscious grapes. Steamboats, with 
waving flags, pass swiftly by. Pleasure-boats, with their swelling sails, skim 
lightly over the watery mirror, like white butterflies. The railway is opened 
beyond Chillon, and goes far into the deep valley of the Rhone. At every station 
strangers alight with red-bound guide-books in their hands, in which they read of 
every place worth seeing. They visit Chillon, and observe on the lake the little 
island with the three acacias, and then read in their guide-book the story of the 
bridal pair who, in the year 1856, rowed over to it. They read that the two were 
missing till the next morning, when some people on the shore heard the 
despairing cries of the bride, and went to her assistance, and by her were told of 
the bridegroom’s fate. 

But the guide-book does not speak of Babette’s quiet life afterwards with her 
father, not at the mill — strangers dwell there now — but in a pretty house ina 
row near the station. On many an evening she sits at her window, and looks out 
over the chestnut-trees to the snow-capped mountains on which Rudy once 
roamed. She looks at the Alpine glow in the evening sky, which is caused by the 
children of the sun retiring to rest on the mountain-tops; and again they breathe 
their song of the traveller whom the whirlwind could deprive of his cloak but not 
of his life. There is a rosy tint on the mountain snow, and there are rosy gleams 
in each heart in which dwells the thought, “God permits nothing to happen, 
which is not the best for us.” But this is not often revealed to all, as it was 
revealed to Babette in her wonderful dream. 


The Psyche, 1861 


In the fresh morning dawn, in the rosy air gleams a great Star, the brightest Star 
of the morning. His rays tremble on the white wall, as if he wished to write down 
on it what he can tell, what he has seen there and elsewhere during thousands of 
years in our rolling world. Let us hear one of his stories. 

“A short time ago” — the Star’s “short time ago” is called among men 
“centuries ago”— “my rays followed a young artist. It was in the city of the 
Popes, in the world-city, Rome. Much has been changed there in the course of 
time, but the changes have not come so quickly as the change from youth to old 
age. Then already the palace of the Caesars was a ruin, as it is now; fig trees and 
laurels grew among the fallen marble columns, and in the desolate bathing-halls, 
where the gilding still clings to the wall; the Coliseum was a gigantic ruin; the 
church bells sounded, the incense sent up its fragrant cloud, and through the 
streets marched processions with flaming tapers and glowing canopies. Holy 
Church was there, and art was held as a high and holy thing. In Rome lived the 
greatest painter in the world, Raphael; there also dwelt the first of sculptors, 
Michael Angelo. Even the Pope paid homage to these two, and honored them 
with a visit. Art was recognized and honored, and was rewarded also. But, for all 
that, everything great and splendid was not seen and known. 

“In a narrow lane stood an old house. Once it had been a temple; a young 
sculptor now dwelt there. He was young and quite unknown. He certainly had 
friends, young artists, like himself, young in spirit, young in hopes and thoughts; 
they told him he was rich in talent, and an artist, but that he was foolish for 
having no faith in his own power; for he always broke what he had fashioned out 
of clay, and never completed anything; and a work must be completed if it is to 
be seen and to bring money. 

““You are a dreamer,’ they went on to say to him, ‘and that’s your misfortune. 
But the reason of this is, that you have never lived, you have never tasted life, 
you have never enjoyed it in great wholesome draughts, as it ought to be 
enjoyed. In youth one must mingle one’s own personality with life, that they 
may become one. Look at the great master Raphael, whom the Pope honors and 
the world admires. He’s no despiser of wine and bread.’ 

““And he even appreciates the baker’s daughter, the pretty Fornarina,’ added 
Angelo, one of the merriest of the young friends. 

“Yes, they said a good many things of the kind, according to their age and 
their reason. They wanted to draw the young artist out with them into the merry 


wild life, the mad life as it might also be called; and at certain times he felt an 
inclination for it. He had warm blood, a strong imagination, and could take part 
in the merry chat, and laugh aloud with the rest; but what they called ‘Raphael’s 
merry life’ disappeared before him like a vapor when he saw the divine radiance 
that beamed forth from the pictures of the great master; and when he stood in the 
Vatican, before the forms of beauty which the masters had hewn out of marble 
thousands of years since, his breast swelled, and he felt within himself 
something high, something holy, something elevating, great and good, and he 
wished that he could produce similar forms from the blocks of marble. He 
wished to make a picture of that which was within him, stirring upward from his 
heart to the realms of the Infinite; but how, and in what form? The soft clay was 
fashioned under his fingers into forms of beauty, but the next day he broke what 
he had fashioned, according to his wont. 

“One day he walked past one of those rich palaces of which Rome has many 
to show. He stopped before the great open portal, and beheld a garden 
surrounded by cloistered walks. The garden bloomed with a goodly show of the 
fairest roses. Great white lilies with green juicy leaves shot upward from the 
marble basin in which the clear water was splashing; and a form glided past, the 
daughter of the princely house, graceful, delicate, and wonderfully fair. Such a 
form of female loveliness he had never before beheld — yet stay: he had seen it, 
painted by Raphael, painted as a Psyche, in one of the Roman palaces. Yes, there 
it had been painted; but here it passed by him in living reality. 

“The remembrance lived in his thoughts, in his heart. He went home to his 
humble room, and modelled a Psyche of clay. It was the rich young Roman girl, 
the noble maiden; and for the first time he looked at his work with satisfaction. It 
had a meaning for him, for it was she. And the friends who saw his work shouted 
aloud for joy; they declared that this work was a manifestation of his artistic 
power, of which they had long been aware, and that now the world should be 
made aware of it too. 

“The clay figure was lifelike and beautiful, but it had not the whiteness or the 
durability of marble. So they declared that the Psyche must henceforth live in 
marble. He already possessed a costly block of that stone. It had been lying for 
years, the property of his parents, in the courtyard. Fragments of glass, climbing 
weeds, and remains of artichokes had gathered about it and sullied its purity; but 
under the surface the block was as white as the mountain snow; and from this 
block the Psyche was to arise.” 

Now, it happened one morning — the bright Star tells nothing about this, but 
we know it occurred — that a noble Roman company came into the narrow lane. 
The carriage stopped at the top of the lane, and the company proceeded on foot 


towards the house, to inspect the young sculptor’s work, for they had heard him 
spoken of by chance. And who were these distinguished guests? Poor young 
man! or fortunate young man he might be called. The noble young lady stood in 
the room and smiled radiantly when her father said to her, “It is your living 
image.” That smile could not be copied, any more than the look could be 
reproduced, the wonderful look which she cast upon the young artist. It was a 
fiery look, that seemed at once to elevate and to crush him. 

“The Psyche must be executed in marble,” said the wealthy patrician. And 
those were words of life for the dead clay and the heavy block of marble, and 
words of life likewise for the deeply-moved artist. “When the work is finished I 
will purchase it,” continued the rich noble. 

A new era seemed to have arisen in the poor studio. Life and cheerfulness 
gleamed there, and busy industry plied its work. The beaming Morning Star 
beheld how the work progressed. The clay itself seemed inspired since she had 
been there, and moulded itself, in heightened beauty, to a likeness of the well- 
known features. 

“Now I know what life is,” cried the artist rejoicingly; “it is Love! It is the 
lofty abandonment of self for the dawning of the beautiful in the soul! What my 
friends call life and enjoyment is a passing shadow; it is like bubbles among 
seething dregs, not the pure heavenly wine that consecrates us to life.” 

The marble block was reared in its place. The chisel struck great fragments 
from it; the measurements were taken, points and lines were made, the 
mechanical part was executed, till gradually the stone assumed a human female 
form, a shape of beauty, and became converted into the Psyche, fair and glorious 
— a divine being in human shape. The heavy stone appeared as a gliding, 
dancing, airy Psyche, with the heavenly innocent smile — the smile that had 
mirrored itself in the soul of the young artist. 

The Star of the roseate dawn beheld and understood what was stirring within 
the young man, and could read the meaning of the changing color of his cheek, 
of the light that flashed from his eye, as he stood busily working, reproducing 
what had been put into his soul from above. 

“Thou art a master like those masters among the ancient Greeks,” exclaimed 
his delighted friends; “soon shall the whole world admire thy Psyche.” 

“My Psyche!” he repeated. “Yes, mine. She must be mine. I, too, am an artist, 
like those great men who are gone. Providence has granted me the boon, and has 
made me the equal of that lady of noble birth.” 

And he knelt down and breathed a prayer of thankfulnesss to Heaven, and 
then he forgot Heaven for her sake — for the sake of her picture in stone — for 


her Psyche which stood there as if formed of snow, blushing in the morning 
dawn. 

He was to see her in reality, the living, graceful Psyche, whose words 
sounded like music in his ears. He could now carry the news into the rich palace 
that the marble Psyche was finished. He betook himself thither, strode through 
the open courtyard where the waters ran splashing from the dolphin’s jaws into 
the marble basins, where the snowy lilies and the fresh roses bloomed in 
abundance. He stepped into the great lofty hall, whose walls and ceilings shone 
with gilding and bright colors and heraldic devices. Gayly-dressed serving-men, 
adorned with trappings like sleigh horses, walked to and fro, and some reclined 
at their ease upon the carved oak seats, as if they were the masters of the house. 
He told them what had brought him to the palace, and was conducted up the 
shining marble staircase, covered with soft carpets and adorned with many a 
statue. Then he went on through richly-furnished chambers, over mosaic floors, 
amid gorgeous pictures. All this pomp and luxury seemed to weary him; but 
soon he felt relieved, for the princely old master of the house received him most 
graciously, almost heartily; and when he took his leave he was requested to step 
into the Signora’s apartment, for she, too, wished to see him. The servants led 
him through more luxurious halls and chambers into her room, where she 
appeared the chief and leading ornament. 

She spoke to him. No hymn of supplication, no holy chant, could melt his 
soul like the sound of her voice. He took her hand and lifted it to his lips. No 
rose was softer, but a fire thrilled through him from this rose — a feeling of 
power came upon him, and words poured from his tongue — he knew not what 
he said. Does the crater of the volcano know that the glowing lava is pouring 
from it? He confessed what he felt for her. She stood before him astonished, 
offended, proud, with contempt in her face, an expression of disgust, as if she 
had suddenly touched a cold unclean reptile. Her cheeks reddened, her lips grew 
white, and her eyes flashed fire, though they were dark as the blackness of night. 

“Madman!” she cried, “away! begone!” 

And she turned her back upon him. Her beautiful face wore an expression like 
that of the stony countenance with the snaky locks. 

Like a stricken, fainting man, he tottered down the staircase and out into the 
street. Like a man walking in his sleep, he found his way back to his dwelling. 
Then he woke up to madness and agony, and seized his hammer, swung it high 
in the air, and rushed forward to shatter the beautiful marble image. But, in his 
pain, he had not noticed that his friend Angelo stood beside him; and Angelo 
held back his arm with a strong grasp, crying, 

“Are you mad? What are you about?” 


They struggled together. Angelo was the stronger; and, with a deep sigh of 
exhaustion, the young artist threw himself into a chair. 

“What has happened?” asked Angelo. “Command yourself. Speak!” 

But what could he say? How could he explain? And as Angelo could make no 
sense of his friend’s incoherent words, he forbore to question him further, and 
merely said, 

“Your blood grows thick from your eternal dreaming. Be a man, as all others 
are, and don’t go on living in ideals, for that is what drives men crazy. A jovial 
feast will make you sleep quietly and happily. Believe me, the time will come 
when you will be old, and your sinews will shrink, and then, on some fine 
sunshiny day, when everything is laughing and rejoicing, you will lie there a 
faded plant, that will grow no more. I do not live in dreams, but in reality. Come 
with me. Be a man!” 

And he drew the artist away with him. At this moment he was able to do so, 
for a fire ran in the blood of the young sculptor; a change had taken place in his 
soul; he felt a longing to tear from the old, the accustomed — to forget, if 
possible, his own individuality; and therefore it was that he followed Angelo. 

In an out-of-the-way suburb of Rome lay a tavern much visited by artists. It 
was built on the ruins of some ancient baths. The great yellow citrons hung 
down among the dark shining leaves, and covered a part of the old reddish- 
yellow walls. The tavern consisted of a vaulted chamber, almost like a cavern, in 
the ruins. A lamp burned there before the picture of the Madonna. A great fire 
gleamed on the hearth, and roasting and boiling was going on there; without, 
under the citron trees and laurels, stood a few covered tables. 

The two artists were received by their friends with shouts of welcome. Little 
was eaten, but much was drunk, and the spirits of the company rose. Songs were 
sung and ditties were played on the guitar; presently the Salterello sounded, and 
the merry dance began. Two young Roman girls, who sat as models to the 
artists, took part in the dance and in the festivity. Two charming Bacchantes 
were they; certainly not Psyches — not delicate, beautiful roses, but fresh, 
hearty, glowing carnations. 

How hot it was on that day! Even after sundown it was hot. There was fire in 
the blood, fire in every glance, fire everywhere. The air gleamed with gold and 
roses, and life seemed like gold and roses. 

“At last you have joined us, for once,” said his friends. “Now let yourself be 
carried by the waves within and around you.” 

“Never yet have I felt so well, so merry!” cried the young artist. “You are 
right — you are all of you right. I was a fool — a dreamer. Man belongs to 
reality, and not to fancy.” 


With songs and with sounding guitars the young people returned that evening 
from the tavern, through the narrow streets; the two glowing carnations, 
daughters of the Campagna, went with them. 

In Angelo’s room, among a litter of colored sketches (studies) and glowing 
pictures, the voices sounded mellower, but not less merrily. On the ground lay 
many a sketch that resembled the daughters of the Campagna, in their fresh, 
hearty comeliness, but the two originals were far handsomer than their portraits. 
All the burners of the six-armed lamp flared and flamed; and the human flamed 
up from within, and appeared in the glare as if it were divine. 

“Apollo! Jupiter! I feel myself raised to our heaven — to your glory! I feel as 
if the blossom of life were unfolding itself in my veins at this moment!” 

Yes, the blossom unfolded itself, and then burst and fell, and an evil vapor 
arose from it, blinding the sight, leading astray the fancy; the firework of the 
senses went out, and it became dark. 

He was again in his own room. There he sat down on his bed and collected 
his thoughts. 

“Fie on thee!” these were the words that sounded out of his mouth from the 
depths of his heart. “Wretched man, go, begone!” And a deep painful sigh burst 
from his bosom. 

“Away! begone!” These, her words, the words of the living Psyche, echoed 
through his heart, escaped from his lips. He buried his head in the pillows, his 
thoughts grew confused, and he fell asleep. 

In the morning dawn he started up, and collected his thoughts anew. What 
had happened? Had all the past been a dream? The visit to her, the feast at the 
tavern, the evening with the purple carnations of the Campagna? No, it was all 
real — a reality he had never before experienced. 

In the purple air gleamed the bright Star, and its beams fell upon him and 
upon the marble Psyche. He trembled as he looked at that picture of immortality, 
and his glance seemed impure to him. He threw the cloth over the statue, and 
then touched it once more to unveil the form — but he was not able to look 
again at his own work. 

Gloomy, quiet, absorbed in his own thoughts, he sat there through the long 
day; he heard nothing of what was going on around him, and no man guessed 
what was passing in this human soul. 

And days and weeks went by, but the nights passed more slowly than the 
days. The flashing Star beheld him one morning as he rose, pale and trembling 
with fever, from his sad couch; then he stepped towards the statue, threw back 
the covering, took one long, sorrowful gaze at his work, and then, almost sinking 
beneath the burden, he dragged the statue out into the garden. In that place was 


an old dry well, now nothing but a hole. Into this he cast the Psyche, threw earth 
in above her, and covered up the spot with twigs and nettles. 

“Away! begone!” Such was the short epitaph he spoke. 

The Star beheld all this from the pink morning sky, and its beam trembled 
upon two great tears upon the pale feverish cheeks of the young man; and soon it 
was Said that he was sick unto death, and he lay stretched upon a bed of pain. 

The convent Brother Ignatius visited him as a physician and a friend, and 
brought him words of comfort, of religion, and spoke to him of the peace and 
happiness of the church, of the sinfulness of man, of rest and mercy to be found 
in heaven. 

And the words fell like warm sunbeams upon a teeming soil. The soil smoked 
and sent up clouds of mist, fantastic pictures, pictures in which there was reality; 
and from these floating islands he looked across at human life. He found it 
vanity and delusion — and vanity and delusion it had been to him. They told him 
that art was a sorcerer, betraying us to vanity and to earthly lusts; that we are 
false to ourselves, unfaithful to our friends, unfaithful towards Heaven; and that 
the serpent was always repeating within us, “Eat, and thou shalt become as 
God.” 

And it appeared to him as if now, for the first time, he knew himself, and had 
found the way that leads to truth and to peace. In the church was the light and the 
brightness of God — in the monk’s cell he should find the rest through which 
the tree of human life might grow on into eternity. 

Brother Ignatius strengthened his longings, and the determination became 
firm within him. A child of the world became a servant of the church — the 
young artist renounced the world, and retired into the cloister. 

The brothers came forward affectionately to welcome him, and _ his 
inauguration was as a Sunday feast. Heaven seemed to him to dwell in the 
sunshine of the church, and to beam upon him from the holy pictures and from 
the cross. And when, in the evening, at the sunset hour, he stood in his little cell, 
and, opening the window, looked out upon old Rome, upon the desolated 
temples, and the great dead Coliseum — when he saw all this in its spring garb, 
when the acacias bloomed, and the ivy was fresh, and roses burst forth 
everywhere, and the citron and orange were in the height of their beauty, and the 
palm trees waved their branches — then he felt a deeper emotion than had ever 
yet thrilled through him. The quiet open Campagna spread itself forth towards 
the blue snow-covered mountains, which seemed to be painted in the air; all the 
outlines melting into each other, breathing peace and beauty, floating, dreaming 
— and all appearing like a dream! 


Yes, this world was a dream, and the dream lasts for hours, and may return 
for hours; but convent life is a life of years — long years, and many years. 

From within comes much that renders men sinful and impure. He fully 
realized the truth of this. What flames arose up in him at times! What a source of 
evil, of that which we would not, welled up continually! He mortified his body, 
but the evil came from within. 


One day, after the lapse of many years, he met Angelo, who recognized him. 

“Man!” exclaimed Angelo. “Yes, it is thou! Art thou happy now? Thou hast 
sinned against God, and cast away His boon from thee — hast neglected thy 
mission in this world! Read the parable of the intrusted talent! The MASTER, 
who spoke that parable, spoke the truth! What hast thou gained? What hast thou 
found? Dost thou not fashion for thyself a religion and a dreamy life after thine 
own idea, as almost all do? Suppose all this is a dream, a fair delusion!” 

“Get thee away from me, Satan!” said the monk; and he quitted Angelo. 

“There is a devil, a personal devil! This day I have seen him!” said the monk 
to himself. “Once I extended a finger to him, and he took my whole hand. But 
now,” he sighed, “the evil is within me, and it is in yonder man; but it does not 
bow him down; he goes abroad with head erect, and enjoys his comfort; and I 
grasped at comfort in the consolations of religion. If it were nothing but a 
consolation? Supposing everything here were, like the world I have quitted, only 
a beautiful fancy, a delusion like the beauty of the evening clouds, like the misty 
blue of the distant hills! — when you approach them, they are very different! O 
eternity! Thou actest like the great calm ocean, that beckons us, and fills us with 
expectation — and when we embark upon thee, we sink, disappear, and cease to 
be. Delusion! away with it! begone!” 

And tearless, but sunk in bitter reflection, he sat upon his hard couch, and 
then knelt down — before whom? Before the stone cross fastened to the wall? 
No, it was only habit that made him take this position. 

The more deeply he looked into his own heart, the blacker did the darkness 
seem. “Nothing within, nothing without — this life squandered and cast away!” 
And this thought rolled and grew like a snowball, until it seemed to crush him. 

“T can confide my griefs to none. I may speak to none of the gnawing worm 
within. My secret is my prisoner; if I let the captive escape, I shall be his!” 

And the godlike power that dwelt within him suffered and strove. 

“O Lord, my Lord!” he cried, in his despair, “be merciful and grant me faith. I 
threw away the gift thou hadst vouchsafed to me, I left my mission unfulfilled. I 
lacked strength, and strength thou didst not give me. Immortality — the Psyche 


in my breast — away with it! — it shall be buried like that Psyche, the best 
gleam of my life; never will it arise out of its grave!” 

The Star glowed in the roseate air, the Star that shall surely be extinguished 
and pass away while the soul still lives on; its trembling beam fell upon the 
white wall, but it wrote nothing there upon being made perfect in God, nothing 
of the hope of mercy, of the reliance on the divine love that thrills through the 
heart of the believer. 

“The Psyche within can never die. Shall it live in consciousness? Can the 
incomprehensible happen? Yes, yes. My being is incomprehensible. Thou art 
unfathomable, O Lord. Thy whole world is incomprehensible — a wonder-work 
of power, of glory and of love.” 

His eyes gleamed, and then closed in death. The tolling of the church bell was 
the last sound that echoed above him, above the dead man; and they buried him, 
covering him with earth that had been brought from Jerusalem, and in which was 
mingled the dust of many of the pious dead. 

When years had gone by his skeleton was dug up, as the skeletons of the 
monks who had died before him had been; it was clad in a brown frock, a rosary 
was put into the bony hand, and the form was placed among the ranks of other 
skeletons in the cloisters of the convent. And the sun shone without, while 
within the censers were waved and the Mass was celebrated. 


And years rolled by. 

The bones fell asunder and became mingled with others. Skulls were piled up 
till they formed an outer wall around the church; and there lay also his head in 
the burning sun, for many dead were there, and no one knew their names, and his 
name was forgotten also. And see, something was moving in the sunshine, in the 
sightless cavernous eyes! What might that be? A sparkling lizard moved about in 
the skull, gliding in and out through the sightless holes. The lizard now 
represented all the life left in that head, in which once great thoughts, bright 
dreams, the love of art and of the glorious, had arisen, whence hot tears had 
rolled down, where hope and immortality had had their being. The lizard sprang 
away and disappeared, and the skull itself crumbled to pieces and became dust 
among dust. 

Centuries passed away. The bright Star gleamed unaltered, radiant and large, 
as it had gleamed for thousands of years, and the air glowed red with tints fresh 
as roses, crimson like blood. 

There, where once had stood the narrow lane containing the ruins of the 
temple, a nunnery was now built. A grave was being dug in the convent garden 
for a young nun who had died, and was to be laid in the earth this morning. The 


spade struck against a hard substance; it was a stone, that shone dazzling white. 
A block of marble soon appeared, a rounded shoulder was laid bare; and now the 
spade was plied with a more careful hand, and presently a female head was seen, 
and butterflies’ wings. Out of the grave in which the young nun was to be laid 
they lifted, in the rosy morning, a wonderful statue of a Psyche carved in white 
marble. 

“How beautiful, how perfect it is!” cried the spectators. “A relic of the best 
period of art.” 

And who could the sculptor have been? No one knew; no one remembered 
him, except the bright star that had gleamed for thousands of years. The star had 
seen the course of that life on earth, and knew of the man’s trials, of his 
weakness — in fact, that he had been but human. The man’s life had passed 
away, his dust had been scattered abroad as dust is destined to be; but the result 
of his noblest striving, the glorious work that gave token of the divine element 
within him — the Psyche that never dies, that lives beyond posterity — the 
brightness even of this earthly Psyche remained here after him, and was seen and 
acknowledged and appreciated. 

The bright Morning Star in the roseate air threw its glancing ray downward 
upon the Psyche, and upon the radiant countenances of the admiring spectators, 
who here beheld the image of the soul portrayed in marble. 

What is earthly will pass away and be forgotten, and the Star in the vast 
firmament knows it. What is heavenly will shine brightly through posterity; and 
when the ages of posterity are past, the Psyche — the soul — will still live on! 


The Snail and the Rose-Tree, 1861 


Round about the garden ran a hedge of hazel-bushes; beyond the hedge were 
fields and meadows with cows and sheep; but in the middle of the garden stood a 
Rose-tree in bloom, under which sat a Snail, whose shell contained a great deal 
— that is, himself. 

“Only wait till my time comes,” he said; “I shall do more than grow roses, 
bear nuts, or give milk, like the hazel-bush, the cows and the sheep.” 

“T expect a great deal from you,” said the rose-tree. “May I ask when it will 
appear?” 

“T take my time,” said the snail. “You’re always in such a hurry. That does 
not excite expectation.” 

The following year the snail lay in almost the same spot, in the sunshine 
under the rose-tree, which was again budding and bearing roses as fresh and 
beautiful as ever. The snail crept half out of his shell, stretched out his horns, and 
drew them in again. 

“Everything is just as it was last year! No progress at all; the rose-tree sticks 
to its roses and gets no farther.” 

The summer and the autumn passed; the rose-tree bore roses and buds till the 
snow fell and the weather became raw and wet; then it bent down its head, and 
the snail crept into the ground. 

A new year began; the roses made their appearance, and the snail made his 
too. 

“You are an old rose-tree now,” said the snail. “You must make haste and die. 
You have given the world all that you had in you; whether it was of much 
importance is a question that I have not had time to think about. But this much is 
clear and plain, that you have not done the least for your inner development, or 
you would have produced something else. Have you anything to say in defence? 
You will now soon be nothing but a stick. Do you understand what I say?” 

“You frighten me,” said the rose — tree. “I have never thought of that.” 

“No, you have never taken the trouble to think at all. Have you ever given 
yourself an account why you bloomed, and how your blooming comes about — 
why just in that way and in no other?” 

“No,” said the rose-tree. “I bloom in gladness, because I cannot do otherwise. 
The sun shone and warmed me, and the air refreshed me; I drank the clear dew 
and the invigorating rain. I breathed and I lived! Out of the earth there arose a 
power within me, whilst from above I also received strength; I felt an ever- 


renewed and ever-increasing happiness, and therefore I was obliged to go on 
blooming. That was my life; I could not do otherwise.” 

“You have led a very easy life,” remarked the snail. 

“Certainly. Everything was given me,” said the rose-tree. “But still more was 
given to you. Yours is one of those deep-thinking natures, one of those highly 
gifted minds that astonishes the world.” 

“T have not the slightest intention of doing so,” said the snail. “The world is 
nothing to me. What have I to do with the world? I have enough to do with 
myself, and enough in myself.” 

“But must we not all here on earth give up our best parts to others, and offer 
as much as lies in our power? It is true, I have only given roses. But you — you 
who are so richly endowed — what have you given to the world? What will you 
give it?” 

“What have I given? What am I going to give? I spit at it; it’s good for 
nothing, and does not concern me. For my part, you may go on bearing roses; 
you cannot do anything else. Let the hazel bush bear nuts, and the cows and 
sheep give milk; they have each their public. I have mine in myself. I retire 
within myself and there I stop. The world is nothing to me.” 

With this the snail withdrew into his house and blocked up the entrance. 

“That’s very sad,” said the rose tree. “I cannot creep into myself, however 
much I might wish to do so; I have to go on bearing roses. Then they drop their 
leaves, which are blown away by the wind. But I once saw how a rose was laid 
in the mistress’s hymn-book, and how one of my roses found a place in the 
bosom of a young beautiful girl, and how another was kissed by the lips of a 
child in the glad joy of life. That did me good; it was a real blessing. Those are 
my recollections, my life.” 

And the rose tree went on blooming in innocence, while the snail lay idling in 
his house — the world was nothing to him. 

Years passed by. 

The snail had turned to earth in the earth, and the rose tree too. Even the 
souvenir rose in the hymn-book was faded, but in the garden there were other 
rose trees and other snails. The latter crept into their houses and spat at the 
world, for it did not concern them. 

Shall we read the story all over again? It will be just the same. 


The Old Church Bell, 1861 


(WRITTEN FOR THE SCHILLER ALBUM) 


In the country of Wurtemburg, in Germany, where the acacias grow by the 
public road, where the apple-trees and the pear-trees in autumn bend to the earth 
with the weight of the precious fruit, lies the little town of Marbach. As is often 
the case with many of these towns, it is charmingly situated on the banks of the 
river Neckar, which rushes rapidly by, passing villages, old knights’ castles, and 
green vineyards, till its waters mingle with those of the stately Rhine. It was late 
in the autumn; the vine-leaves still hung upon the branches of the vines, but they 
were already tinted with red and gold; heavy showers fell on the surrounding 
country, and the cold autumn wind blew sharp and strong. It was not at all 
pleasant weather for the poor. The days grew shorter and more gloomy, and, 
dark as it was out of doors in the open air, it was still darker within the small, 
old-fashioned houses of the village. The gable end of one of these houses faced 
the street, and with its small, narrow windows, presented a very mean 
appearance. The family who dwelt in it were also very poor and humble, but 
they treasured the fear of God in their innermost hearts. And now He was about 
to send them a child. It was the hour of the mother’s sorrow, when there pealed 
forth from the church tower the sound of festive bells. In that solemn hour the 
sweet and joyous chiming filled the hearts of those in the humble dwelling with 
thankfulness and trust; and when, amidst these joyous sounds, a little son was 
born to them, the words of prayer and praise arose from their overflowing hearts, 
and their happiness seemed to ring out over town and country in the liquid tones 
of the church bells’ chime. The little one, with its bright eyes and golden hair, 
had been welcomed joyously on that dark November day. Its parents kissed it 
lovingly, and the father wrote these words in the Bible, “On the tenth of 
November, 1759, God sent us a son.” And a short time after, when the child had 
been baptized, the names he had received were added, “John Christopher 
Frederick.” 

And what became of the little lad? — the poor boy of the humble town of 
Marbach? Ah, indeed, there was no one who thought or supposed, not even the 
old church bell which had been the first to sound and chime for him, that he 
would be the first to sing the beautiful song of “The Bell.” The boy grew apace, 
and the world advanced with him. 


While he was yet a child, his parents removed from Marbach, and went to 
reside in another town; but their dearest friends remained behind at Marbach, 
and therefore sometimes the mother and her son would start on a fine day to pay 
a visit to the little town. The boy was at this time about six years old, and already 
knew a great many stories out of the Bible, and several religious psalms. While 
seated in the evening on his little cane-chair, he had often heard his father read 
from Gellert’s fables, and sometimes from Klopstock’s grand poem, “The 
Messiah.” He and his sister, two years older than himself, had often wept 
scalding tears over the story of Him who suffered death on the cross for us all. 

On his first visit to Marbach, the town appeared to have changed but very 
little, and it was not far enough away to be forgotten. The house, with its pointed 
gable, narrow windows, overhanging walls and stories, projecting one beyond 
another, looked just the same as in former times. But in the churchyard there 
were several new graves; and there also, in the grass, close by the wall, stood the 
old church bell! It had been taken down from its high position, in consequence 
of a crack in the metal which prevented it from ever chiming again, and a new 
bell now occupied its place. The mother and son were walking in the churchyard 
when they discovered the old bell, and they stood still to look at it. Then the 
mother reminded her little boy of what a useful bell this had been for many 
hundred years. It had chimed for weddings and for christenings; it had tolled for 
funerals, and to give the alarm in case of fire. With every event in the life of man 
the bell had made its voice heard. His mother also told him how the chiming of 
that old bell had once filled her heart with joy and confidence, and that in the 
midst of the sweet tones her child had been given to her. And the boy gazed on 
the large, old bell with the deepest interest. He bowed his head over it and kissed 
it, old, thrown away, and cracked as it was, and standing there amidst the grass 
and nettles. The boy never forgot what his mother told him, and the tones of the 
old bell reverberated in his heart till he reached manhood. In such sweet 
remembrance was the old bell cherished by the boy, who grew up in poverty to 
be tall and slender, with a freckled complexion and hair almost red; but his eyes 
were clear and blue as the deep sea, and what was his career to be? His career 
was to be good, and his future life enviable. We find him taking high honors at 
the military school in the division commanded by the member of a family high 
in position, and this was an honor, that is to say, good luck. He wore gaiters, stiff 
collars, and powdered hair, and by this he was recognized; and, indeed, he might 
be known by the word of command— “March! halt! front!” 

The old church bell had long been quite forgotten, and no one imagined it 
would ever again be sent to the melting furnace to make it as it was before. No 
one could possibly have foretold this. Equally impossible would it have been to 


believe that the tones of the old bell still echoed in the heart of the boy from 
Marbach; or that one day they would ring out loud enough and strong enough to 
be heard all over the world. They had already been heard in the narrow space 
behind the school-wall, even above the deafening sounds of “March! halt! 
front!” They had chimed so loudly in the heart of the youngster, that he had sung 
them to his companions, and their tones resounded to the very borders of the 
country. He was not a free scholar in the military school, neither was he 
provided with clothes or food. But he had his number, and his own peg; for 
everything here was ordered like clockwork, which we all know is of the greatest 
utility — people get on so much better together when their position and duties 
are understood. It is by pressure that a jewel is stamped. The pressure of 
regularity and discipline here stamped the jewel, which in the future the world so 
well knew. 

In the chief town of the province a great festival was being celebrated. The 
light streamed forth from thousands of lamps, and the rockets shot upwards 
towards the sky, filling the air with showers of colored fiery sparks. A record of 
this bright display will live in the memory of man, for through it the pupil in the 
military school was in tears and sorrow. He had dared to attempt to reach foreign 
territories unnoticed, and must therefore give up fatherland, mother, his dearest 
friends, all, or sink down into the stream of common life. The old church bell 
had still some comfort; it stood in the shelter of the church wall in Marbach, 
once so elevated, now quite forgotten. The wind roared around it, and could have 
readily related the story of its origin and of its sweet chimes, and the wind could 
also tell of him to whom he had brought fresh air when, in the woods of a 
neighboring country, he had sunk down exhausted with fatigue, with no other 
worldly possessions than hope for the future, and a written leaf from “Fiesco.” 
The wind could have told that his only protector was an artist, who, by reading 
each leaf to him, made it plain; and that they amused themselves by playing at 
nine-pins together. The wind could also describe the pale fugitive, who, for 
weeks and months, lay in a wretched little road-side inn, where the landlord got 
drunk and raved, and where the merry-makers had it all their own way. And he, 
the pale fugitive, sang of the ideal. 

For many heavy days and dark nights the heart must suffer to enable it to 
endure trial and temptation; yet, amidst it all, would the minstrel sing. Dark days 
and cold nights also passed over the old bell, and it noticed them not; but the bell 
in the man’s heart felt it to be a gloomy time. What would become of this young 
man, and what would become of the old bell? 

The old bell was, after a time, carried away to a greater distance than any one, 
even the warder in the bell tower, ever imagined; and the bell in the breast of the 


young man was heard in countries where his feet had never wandered. The tones 
went forth over the wide ocean to every part of the round world. 

We will now follow the career of the old bell. It was, as we have said, carried 
far away from Marbach and sold as old copper; then sent to Bavaria to be melted 
down in a furnace. And then what happened? 

In the royal city of Bavaria, many years after the bell had been removed from 
the tower and melted down, some metal was required for a monument in honor 
of one of the most celebrated characters which a German people or a German 
land could produce. And now we see how wonderfully things are ordered. 
Strange things sometimes happen in this world. 

In Denmark, in one of those green islands where the foliage of the beech- 
woods rustles in the wind, and where many Huns’ graves may be seen, was 
another poor boy born. He wore wooden shoes, and when his father worked in a 
ship-yard, the boy, wrapped up in an old worn-out shawl, carried his dinner to 
him every day. This poor child was now the pride of his country; for the 
sculptured marble, the work of his hands, had astonished the world. To him was 
offered the honor of forming from the clay, a model of the figure of him whose 
name, “John Christopher Frederick,” had been written by his father in the Bible. 
The bust was cast in bronze, and part of the metal used for this purpose was the 
old church bell, whose tones had died away from the memory of those at home 
and elsewhere. The metal, glowing with heat, flowed into the mould, and formed 
the head and bust of the statue which was unveiled in the square in front of the 
old castle. The statue represented in living, breathing reality, the form of him 
who was born in poverty, the boy from Marbach, the pupil of the military 
school, the fugitive who struggled against poverty and oppression, from the 
outer world; Germany’s great and immortal poet, who sung of Switzerland’s 
deliverer, William Tell, and of the heaven-inspired Maid of Orleans. 

It was a beautiful sunny day; flags were waving from tower and roof in royal 
Stuttgart, and the church bells were ringing a joyous peal. One bell was silent; 
but it was illuminated by the bright sunshine which streamed from the head and 
bust of the renowned figure, of which it formed a part. On this day, just one 
hundred years had passed since the day on which the chiming of the old church 
bell at Marbach had filled the mother’s heart with trust and joy — the day on 
which her child was born in poverty, and in a humble home; the same who, in 
after-years, became rich, became the noble woman-hearted poet, a blessing to 
the world — the glorious, the sublime, the immortal bard, John Christoper 
Frederick Schiller! 


The Silver Shilling, 1862 


There was once a shilling, which came forth from the mint springing and 
shouting, “Hurrah! now I am going out into the wide world.” And truly it did go 
out into the wide world. The children held it with warm hands, the miser with a 
cold and convulsive grasp, and the old people turned it about, goodness knows 
how many times, while the young people soon allowed it to roll away from 
them. The shilling was made of silver, it contained very little copper, and 
considered itself quite out in the world when it had been circulated for a year in 
the country in which it had been coined. One day, it really did go out into the 
world, for it belonged to a gentleman who was about to travel in foreign lands. 
This gentleman was not aware that the shilling lay at the bottom of his purse 
when he started, till he one day found it between his fingers. “Why,” cried he, 
“here is a shilling from home; well, it must go on its travels with me now!” and 
the shilling jumped and rattled for joy, when it was put back again into the purse. 

Here it lay among a number of foreign companions, who were always coming 
and going, one taking the place of another, but the shilling from home was 
always put back, and had to remain in the purse, which was certainly a mark of 
distinction. Many weeks passed, during which the shilling had travelled a long 
distance in the purse, without in the least knowing where he was. He had found 
out that the other coins were French and Italian; and one coin said they were in 
this town, and another said they were in that, but the shilling was unable to make 
out or imagine what they meant. A man certainly cannot see much of the world 
if he is tied up in a bag, and this was really the shilling’s fate. But one day, as he 
was lying in the purse, he noticed that it was not quite closed, and so he slipped 
near to the opening to have a little peep into society. He certainly had not the 
least idea of what would follow, but he was curious, and curiosity often brings 
its own punishment. In his eagerness, he came so near the edge of the purse that 
he slipped out into the pocket of the trousers; and when, in the evening, the purse 
was taken out, the shilling was left behind in the corner to which it had fallen. As 
the clothes were being carried into the hall, the shilling fell out on the floor, 
unheard and unnoticed by any one. The next morning the clothes were taken 
back to the room, the gentleman put them on, and started on his journey again; 
but the shilling remained behind on the floor. After a time it was found, and 
being considered a good coin, was placed with three other coins. “Ah,” thought 
the shilling, “this is pleasant; I shall now see the world, become acquainted with 
other people, and learn other customs.” 


“Do you call that a shilling?” said some one the next moment. “That is not a 
genuine coin of the country, — it is false; it is good for nothing.” 

Now begins the story as it was afterwards related by the shilling himself. 

“False! good for nothing!’ said he. That remark went through and through 
me like a dagger. I knew that I had a true ring, and that mine was a genuine 
stamp. These people must at all events be wrong, or they could not mean me. 
But yes, I was the one they called ‘false, and good for nothing.’ 

“Then I must pay it away in the dark,’ said the man who had received me. So 
I was to be got rid of in the darkness, and be again insulted in broad daylight. 

““False! good for nothing!’ Oh, I must contrive to get lost, thought I. And I 
trembled between the fingers of the people every time they tried to pass me off 
slyly as a coin of the country. Ah! unhappy shilling that I was! Of what use were 
my silver, my stamp, and my real value here, where all these qualities were 
worthless. In the eyes of the world, a man is valued just according to the opinion 
formed of him. It must be a shocking thing to have a guilty conscience, and to be 
sneaking about on account of wicked deeds. As for me, innocent as I was, I 
could not help shuddering before their eyes whenever they brought me out, for I 
knew I should be thrown back again up the table as a false pretender. At length I 
was paid away to a poor old woman, who received me as wages for a hard day’s 
work. But she could not again get rid of me; no one would take me. I was to the 
woman a most unlucky shilling. ‘I am positively obliged to pass this shilling to 
somebody,’ said she; ‘I cannot, with the best intentions, lay by a bad shilling. 
The rich baker shall have it, — he can bear the loss better than I can. But, after 
all, it is not a right thing to do.’ 

“Ah! sighed I to myself, ‘am I also to be a burden on the conscience of this 
poor woman? Am I then in my old days so completely changed?’ The woman 
offered me to the rich baker, but he knew the current money too well, and as 
soon as he received me he threw me almost in the woman’s face. She could get 
no bread for me, and I felt quite grieved to the heart that I should be cause of so 
much trouble to another, and be treated as a cast-off coin. I who, in my young 
days, felt so joyful in the certainty of my own value, and knew so well that I 
bore a genuine stamp. I was as sorrowful now as a poor shilling can be when 
nobody will have him. The woman took me home again with her, and looking at 
me very earnestly, she said, ‘No, I will not try to deceive any one with thee 
again. I will bore a hole through thee, that everyone may know that thou art a 
false and worthless thing; and yet, why should I do that? Very likely thou art a 
lucky shilling. A thought has just struck me that it is so, and I believe it. Yes, I 
will make a hole in the shilling,’ said she, ‘and run a string through it, and then 


give it to my neighbor’s little one to hang round her neck, as a lucky shilling.’ So 
she drilled a hole through me. 

“Tt is really not at all pleasant to have a hole bored through one, but we can 
submit to a great deal when it is done with a good intention. A string was drawn 
through the hole, and I became a kind of medal. They hung me round the neck of 
a little child, and the child laughed at me and kissed me, and I rested for one 
whole night on the warm, innocent breast of a child. 

“In the morning the child’s mother took me between her fingers, and had 
certain thoughts about me, which I very soon found out. First, she looked for a 
pair of scissors, and cut the string. 

“Lucky shilling!’ said she, ‘certainly this is what I mean to try.’ Then she 
laid me in vinegar till I became quite green, and after that she filled up the hole 
with cement, rubbed me a little to brighten me up, and went out in the twilight 
hour to the lottery collector, to buy herself a ticket, with a shilling that should 
bring luck. How everything seemed to cause me trouble. The lottery collector 
pressed me so hard that I thought I should crack. I had been called false, I had 
been thrown away, — that I knew; and there were many shillings and coins with 
inscriptions and stamps of all kinds lying about. I well knew how proud they 
were, so I avoided them from very shame. With the collector were several men 
who seemed to have a great deal to do, so I fell unnoticed into a chest, among 
several other coins. 

“Whether the lottery ticket gained a prize, I know not; but this I know, that in 
a very few days after, I was recognized as a bad shilling, and laid aside. 
Everything that happened seemed always to add to my sorrow. Even if a man 
has a good character, it is of no use for him to deny what is said of him, for he is 
not considered an impartial judge of himself. 

“A year passed, and in this way I had been changed from hand to hand; 
always abused, always looked at with displeasure, and trusted by no one; but I 
trusted in myself, and had no confidence in the world. Yes, that was a very dark 
time. 

“At length one day I was passed to a traveller, a foreigner, the very same who 
had brought me away from home; and he was simple and true-hearted enough to 
take me for current coin. But would he also attempt to pass me? and should I 
again hear the outcry, ‘False! good-for-nothing!’ The traveller examined me 
attentively, ‘I took thee for good coin,’ said he; then suddenly a smile spread all 
over his face. I have never seen such a smile on any other face as on his. ‘Now 
this is singular,’ said he, ‘it is a coin from my own country; a good, true, shilling 
from home. Some one has bored a hole through it, and people have no doubt 


called it false. How curious that it should come into my hands. I will take it 
home with me to my own house.’ 

“Joy thrilled through me when I heard this. I had been once more called a 
good, honest shilling, and I was to go back to my own home, where each and all 
would recognize me, and know that I was made of good silver, and bore a true, 
genuine stamp. I should have been glad in my joy to throw out sparks of fire, but 
it has never at any time been my nature to sparkle. Steel can do so, but not silver. 
I was wrapped up in fine, white paper, that I might not mix with the other coins 
and be lost; and on special occasions, when people from my own country 
happened to be present, I was brought forward and spoken of very kindly. They 
said I was very interesting, and it was really quite worth while to notice that 
those who are interesting have often not a single word to say for themselves. 

“At length I reached home. All my cares were at an end. Joy again 
overwhelmed me; for was I not good silver, and had I not a genuine stamp? I had 
no more insults or disappointments to endure; although, indeed, there was a hole 
through me, as if I were false; but suspicions are nothing when a man is really 
true, and every one should persevere in acting honestly, for an will be made right 
in time. That is my firm belief,” said the shilling. 


The Snowdrop, 1863 


It was winter-time; the air was cold, the wind was sharp, but within the closed 
doors it was warm and comfortable, and within the closed door lay the flower; it 
lay in the bulb under the snow-covered earth. 

One day rain fell. The drops penetrated through the snowy covering down 
into the earth, and touched the flower-bulb, and talked of the bright world above. 
Soon the Sunbeam pierced its way through the snow to the root, and within the 
root there was a Stirring. 

“Come in,” said the flower. 

“T cannot,” said the Sunbeam. “I am not strong enough to unlock the door! 
When the summer comes I shall be strong!” 

“When will it be summer?” asked the Flower, and she repeated this question 
each time a new sunbeam made its way down to her. But the summer was yet far 
distant. The snow still lay upon the ground, and there was a coat of ice on the 
water every night. 

“What a long time it takes! what a long time it takes!” said the Flower. “I feel 
a stirring and striving within me; I must stretch myself, I must unlock the door, I 
must get out, and must nod a good morning to the summer, and what a happy 
time that will be!” 

And the Flower stirred and stretched itself within the thin rind which the 
water had softened from without, and the snow and the earth had warmed, and 
the Sunbeam had knocked at; and it shot forth under the snow with a greenish- 
white blossom on a green stalk, with narrow thick leaves, which seemed to want 
to protect it. The snow was cold, but was pierced by the Sunbeam, therefore it 
was easy to get through it, and now the Sunbeam came with greater strength than 
before. 

“Welcome, welcome!” sang and sounded every ray, and the Flower lifted 
itself up over the snow into the brighter world. The Sunbeams caressed and 
kissed it, so that it opened altogether, white as snow, and ornamented with green 
Stripes. It bent its head in joy and humility. 

“Beautiful Flower!” said the Sunbeams, “how graceful and delicate you are! 
You are the first, you are the only one! You are our love! You are the bell that 
rings out for summer, beautiful summer, over country and town. All the snow 
will melt; the cold winds will be driven away; we shall rule; all will become 
green, and then you will have companions, syringas, laburnums, and roses; but 
you are the first, so graceful, so delicate!” 
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That was a great pleasure. It seemed as if the air were singing and sounding, 
as if rays of light were piercing through the leaves and the stalks of the Flower. 
There it stood, so delicate and so easily broken, and yet so strong in its young 
beauty; it stood there in its white dress with the green stripes, and made a 
summer. But there was a long time yet to the summer-time. Clouds hid the sun, 
and bleak winds were blowing. 

“You have come too early,” said Wind and Weather. “We have still the 
power, and you shall feel it, and give it up to us. You should have stayed quietly 
at home and not have run out to make a display of yourself. Your time is not 
come yet!” 

It was a cutting cold! The days which now come brought not a single 
sunbeam. It was weather that might break such a little Flower in two with cold. 
But the Flower had more strength than she herself knew of. She was strong in 
joy and in faith in the summer, which would be sure to come, which had been 
announced by her deep longing and confirmed by the warm sunlight; and so she 
remained standing in confidence in the snow in her white garment, bending her 
head even while the snow-flakes fell thick and heavy, and the icy winds swept 
over her. 

“You'll break!” they said, “and fade, and fade! What did you want out here? 
Why did you let yourself be tempted? The Sunbeam only made game of you. 
Now you have what you deserve, you summer gauk.” 

“Summer gauk!” she repeated in the cold morning hour. 

“O summer gauk!” cried some children rejoicingly; “yonder stands one — 
how beautiful, how beautiful! The first one, the only one!” 

These words did the Flower so much good, they seemed to her like warm 
sunbeams. In her joy the Flower did not even feel when it was broken off. It lay 
in a child’s hand, and was kissed by a child’s mouth, and carried into a warm 
room, and looked on by gentle eyes, and put into water. How strengthening, how 
invigorating! The Flower thought she had suddenly come upon the summer. 

The daughter of the house, a beautiful little girl, was confirmed, and she had a 
friend who was confirmed, too. He was studying for an examination for an 
appointment. “He shall be my summer gauk,” she said; and she took the delicate 
Flower and laid it in a piece of scented paper, on which verses were written, 
beginning with summer gauk and ending with summer gauk. “My friend, be a 
winter gauk.” She had twitted him with the summer. Yes, all this was in the 
verses, and the paper was folded up like a letter, and the Flower was folded in 
the letter, too. It was dark around her, dark as in those days when she lay hidden 
in the bulb. The Flower went forth on her journey, and lay in the post-bag, and 


was pressed and crushed, which was not at all pleasant; but that soon came to an 
end. 

The journey was over; the letter was opened, and read by the dear friend. 
How pleased he was! He kissed the letter, and it was laid, with its enclosure of 
verses, in a box, in which there were many beautiful verses, but all of them 
without flowers; she was the first, the only one, as the Sunbeams had called her; 
and it was a pleasant thing to think of that. 

She had time enough, moreover, to think about it; she thought of it while the 
summer passed away, and the long winter went by, and the summer came again, 
before she appeared once more. But now the young man was not pleased at all. 
He took hold of the letter very roughly, and threw the verses away, so that the 
Flower fell on the ground. Flat and faded she certainly was, but why should she 
be thrown on the ground? Still, it was better to be here than in the fire, where the 
verses and the paper were being burnt to ashes. What had happened? What 
happens so often: — the Flower had made a gauk of him, that was a jest; the girl 
had made a fool of him, that was no jest, she had, during the summer, chosen 
another friend. 

Next morning the sun shone in upon the little flattened Snowdrop, that looked 
as if it had been painted upon the floor. The servant girl, who was sweeping out 
the room, picked it up, and laid it in one of the books which were upon the table, 
in the belief that it must have fallen out while the room was being arranged. 
Again the flower lay among verses — printed verses — and they are better than 
written ones — at least, more money has been spent upon them. 

And after this years went by. The book stood upon the book-shelf, and then it 
was taken up and somebody read out of it. It was a good book; verses and songs 
by the old Danish poet, Ambrosius Stub, which are well worth reading. The man 
who was now reading the book turned over a page. 

“Why, there’s a flower!” he said; “a snowdrop, a summer gauk, a poet gauk! 
That flower must have been put in there with a meaning! Poor Ambrosius Stub! 
he was a summer fool too, a poet fool; he came too early, before his time, and 
therefore he had to taste the sharp winds, and wander about as a guest from one 
noble landed proprietor to another, like a flower in a glass of water, a flower in 
rhymed verses! Summer fool, winter fool, fun and folly — but the first, the only, 
the fresh young Danish poet of those days. Yes, thou shalt remain as a token in 
the book, thou little snowdrop: thou hast been put there with a meaning.” 

And so the Snowdrop was put back into the book, and felt equally honored 
and pleased to know that it was a token in the glorious book of songs, and that he 
who was the first to sing and to write had been also a snowdrop, had been a 


summer gauk, and had been looked upon in the winter-time as a fool. The 
Flower understood this, in her way, as we interpret everything in our way. 
That is the story of the Snowdrop. 


The Teapot, 1864 


There was a proud Teapot, proud of being made of porcelain, proud of its long 
spout and its broad handle. It had something in front of it and behind it; the spout 
was in front, and the handle behind, and that was what it talked about. But it 
didn’t mention its lid, for it was cracked and it was riveted and full of defects, 
and we don’t talk about our defects - other people do that. The cups, the cream 
pitcher, the sugar bowl - in fact, the whole tea service - thought much more 
about the defects in the lid and talked more about it than about the sound handle 
and the distinguished spout. The Teapot knew this. 

“I know them,” it told itself. “And I also know my imperfections, and I 
realize that in that very knowledge is my humility and my modesty. We all have 
many defects, but then we also have virtues. The cups have a handle, the sugar 
bowl has a lid, but of course I have both, and one thing more, one thing they can 
never have; I have a spout, and that makes me the queen of the tea table. The 
sugar bowl and the cream pitcher are permitted to be serving maids of delicacies, 
but I am the one who gives forth, the adviser. I spread blessings abroad among 
thirsty mankind. Inside of me the Chinese leaves give flavor to boiling, tasteless 
water.” 

This was the way the Teapot talked in its fresh young life. It stood on the 
table that was prepared for tea and it was lifted up by the most delicate hand. But 
that most delicate hand was very awkward. The Teapot was dropped; the spout 
broke off, and the handle broke off; the lid is not worth talking about; enough 
has been said about that. The Teapot lay in a faint on the floor, while the boiling 
water ran out of it. It was a great shock it got, but the worst thing of all was that 
the others laughed at it - and not at the awkward hand. 

“T’ll never be able to forget that!” said the Teapot, when later on it talked to 
itself about its past life. “They called me an invalid, and stood me in a corner, 
and the next day gave me to a woman who was begging for food. I fell into 
poverty, and was speechless both outside and inside, but as I stood there my 
better life began. One is one thing and then becomes quite another. They put 
earth in me, and for a Teapot that’s the same as being buried, but in that earth 
they planted a flower bulb. Who put it there and gave it to me, I don’t know; but 
it was planted there, a substitution for the Chinese leaves and the boiling water, 
the broken handle and spout. And the bulb lay in the earth, inside of me, and it 
became my heart, my living heart, a thing I never had before. There was life in 
me; there were power and might; my pulse beat. The bulb put out sprouts; 


thoughts and feeling sprang up and burst forth into flower. I saw it, I bore it, and 
I forgot myself in its beauty. It is a blessing to forget oneself in others! 

“Tt didn’t thank me, it didn’t even think of me - everybody admired it and 
praised it. It made me very happy; how much more happy it must have made it! 

“One day I heard them say it deserved a better pot. They broke me in two - 
that really hurt - and the flower was put into a better pot; then they threw me out 
into the yard, where I lie as an old potsherd. But I have my memory; that I can 
never lose!” 


The Bird of Popular Song, 1865 


In is winter-time. The earth wears a snowy garment, and looks like marble hewn 
out of the rock; the air is bright and clear; the wind is sharp as a well-tempered 
sword, and the trees stand like branches of white coral or blooming almond 
twigs, and here it is keen as on the lofty Alps. 

The night is splendid in the gleam of the Northern Lights, and in the glitter of 
innumerable twinkling stars. 

But we sit in the warm room, by the hot stove, and talk about the old times. 
And we listen to this story: 

By the open sea was a giant’s grave; and on the grave-mound sat at midnight 
the spirit of the buried hero, who had been a king. The golden circlet gleamed on 
his brow, his hair fluttered in the wind, and he was clad in steel and iron. He bent 
his head mournfully, and sighed in deep sorrow, as an unquiet spirit might sigh. 

And a ship came sailing by. Presently the sailors lowered the anchor and 
landed. Among them was a singer, and he approached the royal spirit, and said, 

“Why mournest thou, and wherefore dost thou suffer thus?” 

And the dead man answered, 

“No one has sung the deeds of my life; they are dead and forgotten. Song 
doth not carry them forth over the lands, nor into the hearts of men; therefore I 
have no rest and no peace.” 

And he spoke of his works, and of his warlike deeds, which his 
contemporaries had known, but which had not been sung, because there was no 
singer among his companions. 

Then the old bard struck the strings of his harp, and sang of the youthful 
courage of the hero, of the strength of the man, and of the greatness of his good 
deeds. Then the face of the dead one gleamed like the margin of the cloud in the 
moonlight. Gladly and of good courage, the form arose in splendor and in 
majesty, and vanished like the glancing of the northern light. Nought was to be 
seen but the green turfy mound, with the stones on which no Runic record has 
been graven; but at the last sound of the harp there soared over the hill, as 
though he had fluttered from the harp, a little bird, a charming singing-bird, with 
ringing voice of the thrush, with the moving voice pathos of the human heart, 
with a voice that told of home, like the voice that is heard by the bird of passage. 
The singing-bird soared away, over mountain and valley, over field and wood — 
he was the Bird of Popular Song, who never dies. 


We hear his song — we hear it now in the room while the white bees are 
swarming without, and the storm clutches the windows. The bird sings not alone 
the requiem of heroes; he sings also sweet gentle songs of love, so many and so 
warm, of Northern fidelity and truth. He has stories in words and in tones; he has 
proverbs and snatches of proverbs; songs which, like Runes laid under a dead 
man’s tongue, force him to speak; and thus Popular Song tells of the land of his 
birth. 

In the old heathen days, in the times of the Vikings, the popular speech was 
enshrined in the harp of the bard. 

In the days of knightly castles, when the strongest fist held the scales of 
justice, when only might was right, and a peasant and a dog were of equal 
importance, where did the Bird of Song find shelter and protection? Neither 
violence nor stupidity gave him a thought. 

But in the gabled window of the knightly castle, the lady of the castle sat with 
the parchment roll before her, and wrote down the old recollections in song and 
legend, while near her stood the old woman from the wood, and the travelling 
peddler who went wandering through the country. As these told their tales, there 
fluttered around them, with twittering and song, the Bird of Popular Song, who 
never dies so long as the earth has a hill upon which his foot may rest. 

And now he looks in upon us and sings. Without are the night and the snow- 
storm. He lays the Runes beneath our tongues, and we know the land of our 
home. Heaven speaks to us in our native tongue, in the voice of the Bird of 
Popular Song. The old remembrances awake, the faded colors glow with a fresh 
lustre, and story and song pour us a blessed draught which lifts up our minds and 
our thoughts, so that the evening becomes as a Christmas festival. 

The snow-flakes chase each other, the ice cracks, the storm rules without, for 
he has the might, he is lord — but not the LORD OF ALL. 

It is winter time. The wind is sharp as a two-edged sword, the snow-flakes 
chase each other; it seems as though it had been snowing for days and weeks, 
and the snow lies like a great mountain over the whole town, like a heavy dream 
of the winter night. Everything on the earth is hidden away, only the golden 
cross of the church, the symbol of faith, arises over the snow grave, and gleams 
in the blue air and in the bright sunshine. 

And over the buried town fly the birds of heaven, the small and the great; 
they twitter and they sing as best they may, each bird with his beak. 

First comes the band of sparrows: they pipe at every trifle in the streets and 
lanes, in the nests and the houses; they have stories to tell about the front 
buildings and the back buildings. 


“We know the buried town,” they say; “everything living in it is piep! piep! 
piep!” 

The black ravens and crows flew on over the white snow. 

“Grub, grub!” they cried. “There’s something to be got down there; 
something to swallow, and that’s most important. That’s the opinion of most of 
them down there, and the opinion is goo-goo-good!” 

The wild swans come flying on whirring pinions, and sing of the noble and 
the great, that will still sprout in the hearts of men, down in the town which is 
resting beneath its snowy veil. 

No death is there — life reigns yonder; we hear it on the notes that swell 
onward like the tones of the church organ, which seize us like sounds from the 
elf-hill, like the songs of Ossian, like the rushing swoop of the wandering spirits’ 
wings. What harmony! That harmony speaks to our hearts, and lifts up our souls! 
It is the Bird of Popular Song whom we hear. 

And at this moment the warm breath of heaven blows down from the sky. 
There are gaps in the snowy mountains, the sun shines into the clefts; spring is 
coming, the birds are returning, and new races are coming with the same home 
sounds in their hearts. 

Hear the story of the year: “The night of the snow-storm, the heavy dream of 
the winter night, all shall be dissolved, all shall rise again in the beauteous notes 
of the Bird of Popular Song, who never dies!” 


The Will-o-the Wisp Is in the Town, Says the 
Moor-Woman, 1865 


There was a man who once knew many stories, but they had slipped away from 
him — so he said. The Story that used to visit him of its own accord no longer 
came and knocked at his door. And why did it come no longer? It is true enough 
that for days and years the man had not thought of it, had not expected it to come 
and knock; and if he had expected it, it would certainly not have come; for 
without there was war, and within was the care and sorrow that war brings with 
it. 

The stork and the swallows came back from their long journey, for they 
thought of no danger; and, behold, when they arrived, the nest was burnt, the 
habitations of men were burnt, the hedges were all in disorder, and everything 
seemed gone, and the enemy’s horses were stamping in the old graves. Those 
were hard, gloomy times, but they came to an end. 

And now they were past and gone — so people said; yet no Story came and 
knocked at the door, or gave any tidings of its presence. 

“T suppose it must be dead, or gone away with many other things,” said the 
man. 

But the story never dies. And more than a whole year went by, and he longed 
— oh, so very much! — for the Story. 

“T wonder if the Story will ever come back again and knock?” 

And he remembered it so well in all the various forms in which it had come to 
him, sometimes young and charming, like spring itself, sometimes as a beautiful 
maiden, with a wreath of thyme in her hair, and a beechen branch in her hand, 
and with eyes that gleamed like deep woodland lakes in the bright sunshine. 

Sometimes it had come to him in the guise of a peddler, and had opened its 
box and let silver ribbon come fluttering out, with verses and inscriptions of old 
remembrances. 

But it was most charming of all when it came as an old grandmother, with 
silvery hair, and such large, sensible eyes. She knew so well how to tell about 
the oldest times, long before the princesses spun with the golden spindles, and 
the dragons lay outside the castles, guarding them. She told with such an air of 
truth, that black spots danced before the eyes of all who heard her, and the floor 
became black with human blood; terrible to see and to hear, and yet so 
entertaining, because such a long time had passed since it all happened. 


“Will it ever knock at my door again?” said the man, and he gazed at the 
door, so that black spots came before his eyes and upon the floor; he did not 
know if it was blood, or mourning crape from the dark heavy days. 

And as he sat thus, the thought came upon him whether the Story might not 
have hidden itself, like the princess in the old tale. And he would now go in 
search of it; if he found it, it would beam in new splendor, lovelier than ever. 

“Who knows? Perhaps it has hidden itself in the straw that balances on the 
margin of the well. Carefully, carefully! Perhaps it lies hidden in a certain flower 
— that flower in one of the great books on the book-shelf.” 

And the man went and opened one of the newest books, to gain information 
on this point; but there was no flower to be found. There he read about Holger 
Danske; and the man read that the tale had been invented and put together by a 
monk in France, that it was a romance, “translated into Danish and printed in 
that language;” that Holger Danske had never really lived, and consequently 
could never come again, as we have sung, and have been so glad to believe. And 
William Tell was treated just like Holger Danske. These were all only myths — 
nothing on which we could depend; and yet it is all written in a very learned 
book. 

“Well, I shall believe what I believe!” said the man. “There grows no plantain 
where no foot has trod.” 

And he closed the book and put it back in its place, and went to the fresh 
flowers at the window. Perhaps the Story might have hidden itself in the red 
tulips, with the golden yellow edges, or in the fresh rose, or in the beaming 
camellia. The sunshine lay among the flowers, but no Story. 

The flowers which had been here in the dark troublous time had been much 
more beautiful; but they had been cut off, one after another, to be woven into 
wreaths and placed in coffins, and the flag had waved over them! Perhaps the 
Story had been buried with the flowers; but then the flowers would have known 
of it, and the coffin would have heard it, and every little blade of grass that shot 
forth would have told of it. The Story never dies. 

Perhaps it has been here once, and has knocked; but who had eyes or ears for 
it in those times? People looked darkly, gloomily, and almost angrily at the 
sunshine of spring, at the twittering birds, and all the cheerful green; the tongue 
could not even bear the old merry, popular songs, and they were laid in the 
coffin with so much that our heart held dear. The Story may have knocked 
without obtaining a hearing; there was none to bid it welcome, and so it may 
have gone away. 

“T will go forth and seek it. Out in the country! out in the wood! and on the 
open sea beach!” 


Out in the country lies an old manor house, with red walls, pointed gables, 
and a red flag that floats on the tower. The nightingale sings among the finely- 
fringed beech-leaves, looking at the blooming apple trees of the garden, and 
thinking that they bear roses. Here the bees are mightily busy in the summer- 
time, and hover round their queen with their humming song. The autumn has 
much to tell of the wild chase, of the leaves of the trees, and of the races of men 
that are passing away together. The wild swans sing at Christmas-time on the 
open water, while in the old hall the guests by the fireside gladly listen to songs 
and to old legends. 

Down into the old part of the garden, where the great avenue of wild chestnut 
trees lures the wanderer to tread its shades, went the man who was in search of 
the Story; for here the wind had once murmured something to him of “Waldemar 
Daa and his Daughters.” The Dryad in the tree, who was the Story-mother 
herself, had here told him the “Dream of the Old Oak Tree.” Here, in the time of 
the ancestral mother, had stood clipped hedges, but now only ferns and stinging 
nettles grew there, hiding the scattered fragments of old sculptured figures; the 
moss is growing in their eyes, but they can see as well as ever, which was more 
than the man could do who was in search of the Story, for he could not find that. 
Where could it be? 

The crows flew past him by hundreds across the old trees, and screamed, 
“Krah! da! — Krah! da!” 

And he went out of the garden and over the grass-plot of the yard, into the 
alder grove; there stood a little six-sided house, with a poultry-yard and a duck- 
yard. In the middle of the room sat the old woman who had the management of 
the whole, and who knew accurately about every egg that was laid, and about 
every chicken that could creep out of an egg. But she was not the Story of which 
the man was in search; that she could attest with a Christian certificate of 
baptism and of vaccination that lay in her drawer. 

Without, not far from the house, is a hill covered with red-thorn and broom. 
Here lies an old grave-stone, which was brought here many years ago from the 
churchyard of the provincial town, a remembrance of one of the most honored 
councillors of the place; his wife and his five daughters, all with folded hands 
and stiff ruffs, stand round him. One could look at them so long, that it had an 
effect upon the thoughts, and these reacted upon the stones, as if they were 
telling of old times; at least it had been so with the man who was in search of the 
Story. 

As he came nearer, he noticed a living butterfly sitting on the forehead of the 
sculptured councillor. The butterfly flapped its wings, and flew a little bit 
farther, and then returned fatigued to sit upon the grave-stone, as if to point out 


what grew there. Four-leaved shamrocks grew there; there were seven specimens 
close to each other. When fortune comes, it comes in a heap. He plucked the 
shamrocks and put them in his pocket. 

“Fortune is as good as red gold, but a new charming story would be better 
still,” thought the man; but he could not find it here. 

And the sun went down, round and large; the meadow was covered with 
vapor. The moor-woman was at her brewing. 


It was evening. He stood alone in his room, and looked out upon the sea, over 
the meadow, over moor and coast. The moon shone bright, a mist was over the 
meadow, making it look like a great lake; and, indeed, it was once so, as the 
legend tells — and in the moonlight the eye realizes these myths. 

Then the man thought of what he had been reading in the town, that William 
Tell and Holger Danske never really lived, but yet live in popular story, like the 
lake yonder, a living evidence for such myths. Yes, Holger Danske will return 
again! 

As he stood thus and thought, something beat quite strongly against the 
window. Was it a bird, a bat or an owl? Those are not let in, even when they 
knock. The window flew open of itself, and an old woman looked in at the man. 

“What’s your pleasure?” said he. “Who are you? You’re looking in at the first 
floor window. Are you standing on a ladder?” 

“You have a four-leaved shamrock in your pocket,” she replied. “Indeed, you 
have seven, and one of them is a six-leaved one.” 

“Who are you?” asked the man again. 

“The Moor-woman,” she replied. “The Moor-woman who brews. I was at it. 
The bung was in the cask, but one of the little moor-imps pulled it out in his 
mischief, and flung it up into the yard, where it beat against the window; and 
now the beer’s running out of the cask, and that won’t do good to anybody.” 

“Pray tell me some more!” said the man. 

“Yes, wait a little,’ answered the Moor-woman. “I’ve something else to do 
just now.” And she was gone. 

The man was going to shut the window, when the woman already stood 
before him again. 

“Now it’s done,” she said; “but I shall have half the beer to brew over again 
to-morrow, if the weather is suitable. Well, what have you to ask me? I’ve come 
back, for I always keep my word, and you have seven four-leaved shamrocks in 
your pocket, and one of them is a six-leaved one. That inspires respect, for that’s 
an order that grows beside the sandy way; but that every one does not find. What 


have you to ask me? Don’t stand there like a ridiculous oaf, for I must go back 
again directly to my bung and my cask.” 

And the man asked about the Story, and inquired if the Moor-woman had met 
it in her journeyings. 

“By the big brewing-vat!” exclaimed the woman, “haven’t you got stories 
enough? I really believe that most people have enough of them. Here are other 
things to take notice of, other things to examine. Even the children have gone 
beyond that. Give the little boy a cigar, and the little girl a new crinoline; they 
like that much better. To listen to stories! No, indeed, there are more important 
things to be done here, and other things to notice!” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked the man, “and what do you know of the 
world? You don’t see anything but frogs and Will-o’-the-Wisps!” 

“Yes, beware of the Will-o’-the-Wisps,” said the Moor-woman, “for they’re 
out — they’re let loose — that’s what we must talk about! Come to me in the 
moor, where my presence is necessary, and I will tell you all about it; but you 
must make haste, and come while your seven four-leaved shamrocks, for which 
one has six leaves, are still fresh, and the moon stands high!” 

And the Moor-woman was gone. 

It struck twelve in the town, and before the last stroke had died away, the man 
was out in the yard, out in the garden, and stood in the meadow. The mist had 
vanished, and the Moor-woman stopped her brewing. 

“You’ve been a long time coming!” said the Moor-woman. “Witches get 
forward faster than men, and I’m glad that I belong to the witch folk!” 

“What have you to say to me now?” asked the man. “Is it anything about the 
Story?” 

“Can you never get beyond asking about that?” retorted the woman. 

“Can you tell me anything about the poetry of the future?” resumed the man. 

“Don’t get on your stilts,” said the crone, “and I’ll answer you. You think of 
nothing but poetry, and only ask about that Story, as if she were the lady of the 
whole troop. She’s the oldest of us all, but she takes precedence of the youngest. 
I know her well. I’ve been young, too, and she’s no chicken now. I was once 
quite a pretty elf-maiden, and have danced in my time with the others in the 
moonlight, and have heard the nightingale, and have gone into the forest and met 
the Story-maiden, who was always to be found out there, running about. 
Sometimes she took up her night’s lodging in a half-blown tulip, or in a field 
flower; sometimes she would slip into the church, and wrap herself in the 
mourning crape that hung down from the candles on the altar.” 

“You are capitally well-informed,” said the man. 


“T ought at least to know as much as you,” answered the Moor-woman. 
“Stories and poetry — yes, they’re like two yards of the same piece of stuff; they 
can go and lie down where they like, and one can brew all their prattle, and have 
it all the better and cheaper. You shall have it from me for nothing. I have a 
whole cupboard-full of poetry in bottles. It makes essences; and that’s the best of 
it — bitter and sweet herbs. I have everything that people want of poetry, in 
bottles, so that I can put a little on my handkerchief, on holidays, to smell.” 

“Why, these are wonderful things that you’re telling!” said the man. “You 
have poetry in bottles?” 

“More than you can require,” said the woman. “I suppose you know the 
history of ‘the Girl who Trod on the Loaf, so that she might not soil her shoes’? 
That has been written, and printed too.” 

“T told that story myself,” said the man. 

“Yes, then you must know it; and you must know also that the girl sank into 
the earth directly, to the Moor-woman, just as Old Bogey’s grandmother was 
paying her morning visit to inspect the brewery. She saw the girl gliding down, 
and asked to have her as a remembrance of her visit, and got her too; while I 
received a present that’s of no use to me — a travelling druggist’s shop — a 
whole cupboard-full of poetry in bottles. Grandmother told me where the 
cupboard was to be placed, and there it’s standing still. Just look! You’ve your 
seven four-leaved shamrocks in your pocket, one of which is a six-leaved one, 
and so you will be able to see it.” 

And really in the midst of the moor lay something like a great knotted block 
of alder, and that was the old grandmother’s cupboard. The Moor-woman said 
that this was always open to her and to every one in the land, if they only knew 
where the cupboard stood. It could be opened either at the front or at the back, 
and at every side and corner — a perfect work of art, and yet only an old alder 
stump in appearance. The poets of all lands, and especially those of our own 
country, had been arranged here; the spirit of them had been extracted, refined, 
criticised and renovated, and then stored up in bottles. With what may be called 
great aptitude, if it was not genius the grandmother had taken as it were the 
flavor of this and of that poet, and had added a little devilry, and then corked up 
the bottles for use during all future times. 

“Pray let me see,” said the man. 

“Yes, but there are more important things to hear,” replied the Moor-woman. 

“But now we are at the cupboard!” said the man. And he looked in. “Here are 
bottles of all sizes. What is in this one? and what in that one yonder?” 

“Here is what they call may-balm,” replied the woman. “I have not tried it 
myself. But I have not yet told you the ‘more important’ thing you were to hear. 


THE WILL-O’-THE-WISP’S IN THE TOWN! That’s of much more 
consequence than poetry and stories. I ought, indeed, to hold my tongue; but 
there must be a necessity — a fate — a something that sticks in my throat, and 
that wants to come out. Take care, you mortals!” 

“T don’t understand a word of all this!” cried the man. 

“Be kind enough to seat yourself on that cupboard,” she retorted, “but take 
care you don’t fall through and break the bottles — you know what’s inside of 
them. I must tell of the great event. It occurred no longer ago than the day before 
yesterday. It did not happen earlier. It has now three hundred and sixty-three 
days to run about. I suppose you know how many days there are in a year?” 

And this is what the Moor-woman told: 

“There was a great commotion yesterday out here in the marsh! There was a 
christening feast! A little Will-o’-the-Wisp was born here — in fact, twelve of 
them were born all together; and they have permission, if they choose to use it, 
to go abroad among men, and to move about and command among them, just as 
if they were born mortals. That was a great event in the marsh, and accordingly 
all the Will-o’-the-Wisps, male and female, went dancing like little lights across 
the moor. There are some of them of the dog species, but those are not worth 
mentioning. I sat there on the cupboard, and had all the twelve little new-born 
Will-o’-the-Wisps upon my lap. They shone like glow-worms; they already 
began to hop, and increased in size every moment, so that before a quarter of an 
hour had elapsed, each of them looked just as large as his father or his uncle. 
Now, it’s an old-established regulation and favor, that when the moon stands just 
as it did yesterday, and the wind blows just as it blew then, it is allowed and 
accorded to all Will-o’-the-Wisps — that is, to all those who are born at that 
minute of time — to become mortals, and individually to exert their power for 
the space of one year. 

“The Will-o’-the-Wisp may run about in the country and through the world, if 
it is not afraid of falling into the sea, or of being blown out by a heavy storm. It 
can enter into a person and speak for him, and make all the movements it 
pleases. The Will-o’-the-Wisp may take whatever form he likes, of man or 
woman, and can act in their spirit and in their disguise in such a way that he can 
effect whatever he wishes to do. But he must manage, in the course of the year, 
to lead three hundred and sixty-five people into a bad way, and in a grand style, 
too. To lead them away from the right and the truth; and then he reaches the 
highest point. Such a Will-o’-the-Wisp can attain to the honor of being a runner 
before the devil’s state coach; and then he’ll wear clothes of fiery yellow, and 
breathe forth flames out of his throat. That’s enough to make a simple Will-o’- 
the-Wisp smack his lips. But there’s some danger in this, and a great deal of 


work for a Will-o’-the-Wisp who aspires to play so distinguished a part. If the 
eyes of the man are opened to what he is, and if the man can then blow him 
away, it’s all over with him, and he must come back into the marsh; or if, before 
the year is up, the Will-o’-the-Wisp is seized with a longing to see his family, 
and so returns to it and gives the matter up, it is over with him likewise, and he 
can no longer burn clear, and soon becomes extinguished, and cannot be lit up 
again; and when the year has elapsed, and he has not led three hundred and 
sixty-five people away from the truth and from all that is grand and noble, he is 
condemned to be imprisoned in decayed wood, and to lie glimmering there, 
without being able to move; and that’s the most terrible punishment that can be 
inflicted on a lively Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

“Now, all this I know, and all this I told to the twelve little Will-o’-the-Wisps 
whom I had on my lap, and who seemed quite crazy with joy. 

“T told them that the safest and most convenient course was to give up the 
honor, and do nothing at all; but the little flames would not agree to this, and 
already fancied themselves clad in fiery yellow clothes, breathing flames from 
their throats. 

“<Stay with us,’ said some of the older ones. 

“Carry on your sport with mortals,’ said the others. 

““The mortals are drying up our meadows; they’ve taken to draining. What 
will our successors do?’ 

““We want to flame; we will flame — flame!’ cried the new-born Will-o’the- 
Wisps. 

“And thus the affair was settled. 

“And now a ball was given, a minute long; it could not well be shorter. The 
little elf-maidens whirled round three times with the rest, that they might not 
appear proud, but they preferred dancing with one another. 

“And now the sponsors’ gifts were presented, and presents were thrown them. 
These presents flew like pebbles across the sea-water. Each of the elf-maidens 
gave a little piece of her veil. 

“Take that,’ they said, ‘and then you’ll know the higher dance, the most 
difficult turns and twists — that is to say, if you should find them necessary. 
You’ll know the proper deportment, and then you can show yourself in the very 
pick of society.’ 

“The night raven taught each of the young Will-o’-the-Wisps to say, ‘Goo- 
goo-good,’ and to say it in the right place; and that’s a great gift which brings its 
own reward. 

“The owl and the stork — but they said it was not worth mentioning, and so 
we won’t mention it. 


“King Waldemar’s wild chase was just then rushing over the moor, and when 
the great lords heard of the festivities that were going on, they sent a couple of 
handsome dogs, which hunt on the spoor of the wind, as a present; and these 
might carry two or three of the Will-o’-the-Wisps. A couple of old Alpas, spirits 
who occupy themselves with Alp-pressing, were also at the feast; and from these 
the young Will-o’-the-Wisps learned the art of slipping through every key-hole, 
as if the door stood open before them. These Alpas offered to carry the 
youngsters to the town, with which they were well acquainted. They usually rode 
through the atmosphere on their own back hair, which is fastened into a knot, for 
they love a hard seat; but now they sat sideways on the wild hunting dogs, took 
the young Will-o’-the-Wisps in their laps, who wanted to go into the town to 
mislead and entice mortals, and, whisk! away they were. Now, this is what 
happened last night. To-day the Will-o’-the-Wisps are in the town, and have 
taken the matter in hand — but where and how? Ah, can you tell me that? Still, 
I’ve a lightning conductor in my great toe, and that will always tell me 
something.” 

“Why, this is a complete story,” exclaimed the man. 

“Yes, but it is only the beginning,” replied the woman. “Can you tell me how 
the Will-o’-the-Wisps deport themselves, and how they behave? and in what 
shapes they have aforetime appeared and led people into crooked paths?” 

“T believe,” replied the man, “that one could tell quite a romance about the 
Will-o’-the-Wisps, in twelve parts; or, better still, one might make quite a 
popular play of them.” 

“You might write that,” said the woman, “but it’s best let alone.” 

“Yes, that’s better and more agreeable,” the man replied, “for then we shall 
escape from the newspapers, and not be tied up by them, which is just as 
uncomfortable as for a Will-o’-the-Wisp to lie in decaying wood, to have to 
gleam, and not to be able to stir.” 

“T don’t care about it either way,” cried the woman. “Let the rest write, those 
who can, and those who cannot likewise. I’ll grant you an old bung from my 
cask that will open the cupboard where poetry’s kept in bottles, and you may 
take from that whatever may be wanting. But you, my good man, seem to have 
blotted your hands sufficiently with ink, and to have come to that age of satiety 
that you need not be running about every year for stories, especially as there are 
much more important things to be done. You must have understood what is 
going on?” 

“The Will-o’-the-Wisp is in town,” said the man. “I’ve heard it, and I have 
understood it. But what do you think I ought to do? I should be thrashed if I were 


to go to the people and say, ‘Look, yonder goes a Will-o’-the-Wisp in his best 
clothes!’ 

“They also go in undress,” replied the woman. “The Will-o’-the-Wisp can 
assume all kinds of forms, and appear in every place. He goes into the church, 
but not for the sake of the service; and perhaps he may enter into one or other of 
the priests. He speaks in the Parliament, not for the benefit of the country, but 
only for himself. He’s an artist with the color-pot as well as in the theatre; but 
when he gets all the power into his own hands, then the pot’s empty! I chatter 
and chatter, but it must come out, what’s sticking in my throat, to the 
disadvantage of my own family. But I must now be the woman that will save a 
good many people. It is not done with my good will, or for the sake of a medal. I 
do the most insane things I possibly can, and then I tell a poet about it, and thus 
the whole town gets to know of it directly.” 

“The town will not take that to heart,’ observed the man; “that will not 
disturb a single person; for they will all think I’m only telling them a story if I 
say, ‘The Will-o’-the-Wisp is in the town, says the Moor-woman. Take care of 
yourselves!’” 


The Windmill, 1865 


A windmill stood upon the hill, proud to look at, and it was proud too. 

“T am not proud at all,” it said, “but I am very much enlightened without and 
within. I have sun and moon for my outward use, and for inward use too; and 
into the bargain I have stearine candles, train oil and lamps, and tallow candles. I 
may well say that I’m enlightened. I’m a thinking being, and so well constructed 
that it’s quite delightful. I have a good windpipe in my chest, and I have four 
wings that are placed outside my head, just beneath my hat. The birds have only 
two wings, and are obliged to carry them on their backs. I am a Dutchman by 
birth, that may be seen by my figure — a flying Dutchman. They are considered 
supernatural beings, I know, and yet I am quite natural. I have a gallery round 
my chest, and house-room beneath it; that’s where my thoughts dwell. My 
strongest thought, who rules and reigns, is called by others “The Man in the 
Mill.’ He knows what he wants, and is lord over the meal and the bran; but he 
has his companion, too, and she calls herself ‘Mother.’ She is the very heart of 
me. She does not run about stupidly and awkwardly, for she knows what she 
wants, she knows what she can do, she’s as soft as a zephyr and as strong as a 
storm; she knows how to begin a thing carefully, and to have her own way. She 
is my soft temper, and the father is my hard one. They are two, and yet one; they 
each call the other ‘My half.’ These two have some little boys, young thoughts, 
that can grow. The little ones keep everything in order. When, lately, in my 
wisdom, I let the father and the boys examine my throat and the hole in my 
chest, to see what was going on there, — for something in me was out of order, 
and it’s well to examine one’s self, — the little ones made a tremendous noise. 
The youngest jumped up into my hat, and shouted so there that it tickled me. The 
little thoughts may grow — I know that very well; and out in the world thoughts 
come too, and not only of my kind, for as far as I can see, I cannot discern 
anything like myself; but the wingless houses, whose throats make no noise, 
have thoughts too, and these come to my thoughts, and make love to them, as it 
is called. It’s wonderful enough — yes, there are many wonderful things. 
Something has come over me, or into me, — something has changed in the mill- 
work. It seems as if the one half, the father, had altered, and had received a better 
temper and a more affectionate helpmate — so young and good, and yet the 
same, only more gentle and good through the course of time. What was bitter has 
passed away, and the whole is much more comfortable. 


“The days go on, and the days come nearer and nearer to clearness and to joy; 
and then a day will come when it will be over with me; but not over altogether. I 
must be pulled down that I may be built up again; I shall cease, but yet shall live 
on. To become quite a different being, and yet remain the same! That’s difficult 
for me to understand, however enlightened I may be with sun, moon, stearine, 
train oil, and tallow. My old wood-work and my old brick-work will rise again 
from the dust! 

“T will hope that I may keep my old thoughts, the father in the mill, and the 
mother, great ones and little ones — the family; for I call them all, great and 
little, the company of thoughts, because I must, and cannot refrain from it. 

“And I must also remain ‘myself,’ with my throat in my chest, my wings on 
my head, the gallery round my body; else I should not know myself, nor could 
the others know me, and say, “There’s the mill on the hill, proud to look at, and 
yet not proud at all.’” 

That is what the mill said. Indeed, it said much more, but that is the most 
important part. 

And the days came, and the days went, and yesterday was the last day. 

Then the mill caught fire. The flames rose up high, and beat out and in, and 
bit at the beams and planks, and ate them up. The mill fell, and nothing remained 
of it but a heap of ashes. The smoke drove across the scene of the conflagration, 
and the wind carried it away. 

Whatever had been alive in the mill remained, and what had been gained by it 
has nothing to do with this story. 

The miller’s family — one soul, many thoughts, and yet only one — built a 
new, a splendid mill, which answered its purpose. It was quite like the old one, 
and people said, “Why, yonder is the mill on the hill, proud to look at!” But this 
mill was better arranged, more according to the time than the last, so that 
progress might be made. The old beams had become worm-eaten and spongy — 
they lay in dust and ashes. The body of the mill did not rise out of the dust as 
they had believed it would do. They had taken it literally, and all things are not 
to be taken literally. 


In the Nursery, 1865 


Father, and mother, and brothers, and sisters, were gone to the play; only little 
Anna and her grandpapa were left at home. 

“We'll have a play too,” he said, “and it may begin immediately.” 

“But we have no theatre,” cried little Anna, “and we have no one to act for us; 
my old doll cannot, for she is a fright, and my new one cannot, for she must not 
rumple her new clothes.” 

“One can always get actors if one makes use of what one has,” observed 
grandpapa. 

“Now we’ll go into the theatre. Here we will put up a book, there another, and 
there a third, in a sloping row. Now three on the other side; so, now we have the 
side scenes. The old box that lies yonder may be the back stairs; and we’ll lay 
the flooring on top of it. The stage represents a room, as every one may see. 
Now we want the actors. Let us see what we can find in the plaything-box. First 
the personages, and then we will get the play ready. One after the other; that will 
be capital! Here’s a pipe-head, and yonder an odd glove; they will do very well 
for father and daughter.” 

“But those are only two characters,” said little Anna. “Here’s my brother’s 
old waistcoat — could not that play in our piece, too?” 

“Tt’s big enough, certainly,” replied grandpapa. “It shall be the lover. There’s 
nothing in the pockets, and that’s very interesting, for that’s half of an 
unfortunate attachment. And here we have the nut-cracker’s boots, with spurs to 
them. Row, dow, dow! how they can stamp and strut! They shall represent the 
unwelcome wooer, whom the lady does not like. What kind of a play will you 
have now? Shall it be a tragedy, or a domestic drama?” 

“A domestic drama, please,” said little Anna, “for the others are so fond of 
that. Do you know one?” 

“T know a hundred,” said grandpapa. “Those that are most in favor are from 
the French, but they are not good for little girls. In the meantime, we may take 
one of the prettiest, for inside they’re all very much alike. Now I shake the pen! 
Cock-a-lorum! So now, here’s the play, brin-bran-span new! Now listen to the 
play-bill.” 

And grandpapa took a newspaper, and read as if he were reading from it: 

THE PIPE-HEAD AND THE GOOD HEAD 
A Family Drama in One Act 
CHARACTERS 


MR. PIPE-HEAD, a father. MR. WAISTCOAT, a lover. 
MISS GLOVE, a daughter. MR. DE BOOTS, a suitor. 


“And now we’re going to begin. The curtain rises. We have no curtain, so it 
has risen already. All the characters are there, and so we have them at hand. Now 
I speak as Papa Pipe-head! He’s angry to-day. One can see that he’s a colored 
meerschaum. 

“¢«Snik, snak, snurre, bassellurre! I’m master of this house! I’m the father of 
my daughter! Will you hear what I have to say? Mr. de Boots is a person in 
whom one may see one’s face; his upper part is of morocco, and he has spurs 
into the bargain. Snikke, snakke, snak! He shall have my daughter!” 

“Now listen to what the Waistcoat says, little Anna,” said grandpapa. “Now 
the Waistcoat’s speaking. The Waistcoat has a laydown collar, and is very 
modest; but he knows his own value, and has quite a right to say what he says: 

“*T haven’t a spot on me! Goodness of material ought to be appreciated. I am 
of real silk, and have strings to me.’ 

““ —__ On the wedding day, but no longer; you don’t keep your color in the 
wash.’ This is Mr. Pipe-head who is speaking. ‘Mr. de Boots is water-tight, of 
strong leather, and yet very delicate; he can creak, and clank with his spurs, and 
has an Italian physiognomy-’” 

“But they ought to speak in verses,” said Anna, “for I’ve heard that’s the most 
charming way of all.” 

“They can do that too,” replied grandpapa; “and if the public demands it, they 
will talk in that way. Just look at little Miss Glove, how she’s pointing her 
fingers! 


“Could I but have my love, 

Who then so happy as Glove! 
Ah! 

If I from him must part, 

I’m sure ‘twill break my heart!’ 
‘Bah!’ 


The last word was spoken by Mr. Pipe-head; and now it’s Mr. Waistcoat’s 
tum: 


““O Glove, my own dear, 
Though it cost thee a tear, 


Thou must be mine, 
For Holger Danske has sworn it!’ 


“Mr. de Boots, hearing this, kicks up, jingles his spurs, and knocks down 
three of the side-scenes.” 

“That’s exceedingly charming!” cried little Anna. 

“Silence! silence!” said grandpapa. “Silent approbation will show that you are 
the educated public in the stalls. Now Miss Glove sings her great song with 
startling effects: 


“*T can’t see, heigho! 
And therefore I'll crow! 
Kikkeriki, in the lofty hall!’ 


“Now comes the exciting part, little Anna. This is the most important in all 
the play. Mr. Waistcoat undoes himself, and addresses his speech to you, that 
you may applaud; but leave it alone, — that’s considered more genteel. 

“*T am driven to extremities! Take care of yourself! Now comes the plot! You 
are the Pipe-head, and I am the good head — snap! there you go!” 

“Do you notice this, littke Anna?” asked grandpapa. “That’s a most charming 
comedy. Mr. Waistcoat seized the old Pipe-head and put him in his pocket; there 
he lies, and the Waistcoat says: 

““You are in my pocket; you can’t come out till you promise to unite me to 
your daughter Glove on the left. I hold out my right hand.’” 

“That’s awfully pretty,” said little Anna. 

“And now the old Pipe-head replies: 


“Though I’m all ear, 
Very stupid I appear: 
Where’s my humor? Gone, I fear, 
And I feel my hollow stick’s not here, 
Ah! never, my dear, 
Did I feel so queer. 
Oh! pray let me out, 
And like a lamb led to slaughter 
I'll betroth you, no doubt, 
To my daughter.’” 


“Ts the play over already?” asked little Anna. 

“By no means,” replied grandpapa. “It’s only all over with Mr. de Boots. 
Now the lovers kneel down, and one of them sings: 

“*Father!’ 

and the other, 


‘Come, do as you ought to do, — 
Bless your son and daughter.’ 


And they receive his blessing, and celebrate their wedding, and all the pieces 
of furniture sing in chorus, 


“Klink! clanks! 
A thousand thanks; 
And now the play is over!’ 


“And now we’ll applaud,” said grandpapa. “We’ll call them all out, and the 
pieces of furniture too, for they are of mahogany.” 

“And is not our play just as good as those which the others have in the real 
theatre?” 

“Our play is much better,” said grandpapa. “It is shorter, the performers are 
natural, and it has passed away the interval before tea-time.” 


The Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen. 


The Golden Treasure, 1865 


The drummer’s wife went into the church. She saw the new altar with the 
painted pictures and the carved angels. Those upon the canvas and in the glory 
over the altar were just as beautiful as the carved ones; and they were painted 
and gilt into the bargain. Their hair gleamed golden in the sunshine, lovely to 
behold; but the real sunshine was more beautiful still. It shone redder, clearer 
through the dark trees, when the sun went down. It was lovely thus to look at the 
sunshine of heaven. And she looked at the red sun, and she thought about it so 
deeply, and thought of the little one whom the stork was to bring, and the wife of 
the drummer was very cheerful, and looked and looked, and wished that the 
child might have a gleam of sunshine given to it, so that it might at least become 
like one of the shining angels over the altar. 

And when she really had the little child in her arms, and held it up to its 
father, then it was like one of the angels in the church to behold, with hair like 
gold — the gleam of the setting sun was upon it. 

“My golden treasure, my riches, my sunshine!” said the mother; and she 
kissed the shining locks, and it sounded like music and song in the room of the 
drummer; and there was joy, and life, and movement. The drummer beat a roll 
— aroll of joy. And the Drum said — the Fire-drum, that was beaten when there 
was a fire in the town: 

“Red hair! the little fellow has red hair! Believe the drum, and not what your 
mother says! Rub-a dub, rub-a dub!” 

And the town repeated what the Fire-drum had said. 

The boy was taken to church, the boy was christened. There was nothing 
much to be said about his name; he was called Peter. The whole town, and the 
Drum too, called him Peter the drummer’s boy with the red hair; but his mother 
kissed his red hair, and called him her golden treasure. 

In the hollow way in the clayey bank, many had scratched their names as a 
remembrance. 

“Celebrity is always something!” said the drummer; and so he scratched his 
own name there, and his little son’s name likewise. 

And the swallows came. They had, on their long journey, seen more durable 
characters engraven on rocks, and on the walls of the temples in Hindostan, 
mighty deeds of great kings, immortal names, so old that no one now could read 
or speak them. Remarkable celebrity! 


In the clayey bank the martens built their nest. They bored holes in the deep 
declivity, and the splashing rain and the thin mist came and crumbled and 
washed the names away, and the drummer’s name also, and that of his little son. 

“Peter’s name will last a full year and a half longer!” said the father. 

“Fool!” thought the Fire-drum; but it only said, “Dub, dub, dub, rub-a-dub!” 

He was a boy full of life and gladness, this drummer’s son with the red hair. 
He had a lovely voice. He could sing, and he sang like a bird in the woodland. 
There was melody, and yet no melody. 

“He must become a chorister boy,” said his mother. “He shall sing in the 
church, and stand among the beautiful gilded angels who are like him!” 

“Fiery cat!” said some of the witty ones of the town. 

The Drum heard that from the neighbors’ wives. 

“Don’t go home, Peter,” cried the street boys. “If you sleep in the garret, 
there’ll be a fire in the house, and the fire-drum will have to be beaten.” 

“Look out for the drumsticks,” replied Peter; and, small as he was, he ran up 
boldly, and gave the foremost such a punch in the body with his fist, that the 
fellow lost his legs and tumbled over, and the others took their legs off with 
themselves very rapidly. 

The town musician was very genteel and fine. He was the son of the royal 
plate-washer. He was very fond of Peter, and would sometimes take him to his 
home; and he gave him a violin, and taught him to play it. It seemed as if the 
whole art lay in the boy’s fingers; and he wanted to be more than a drummer — 
he wanted to become musician to the town. 

“T’ll be a soldier,” said Peter; for he was still quite a little lad, and it seemed 
to him the finest thing in the world to carry a gun, and to be able to march one, 
two — one, two, and to wear a uniform and a sword. 

“Ah, you learn to long for the drum-skin, drum, dum, dum!” said the Drum. 

“Yes, if he could only march his way up to be a general!” observed his father; 
“but before he can do that, there must be war.” 

“Heaven forbid!” said his mother. 

“We have nothing to lose,” remarked the father. 

“Yes, we have my boy,” she retorted. 

“But suppose he came back a general!” said the father. 

“Without arms and legs!” cried the mother. “No, I would rather keep my 
golden treasure with me.” 

“Drum, dum, dum!” The Fire-drum and all the other drums were beating, for 
war had come. The soldiers all set out, and the son of the drummer followed 
them. “Red-head. Golden treasure!” 


The mother wept; the father in fancy saw him “famous;” the town musician 
was of opinion that he ought not to go to war, but should stay at home and learn 
music. 

“Red-head,” said the soldiers, and little Peter laughed; but when one of them 
sometimes said to another, “Foxey,” he would bite his teeth together and look 
another way — into the wide world. He did not care for the nickname. 

The boy was active, pleasant of speech, and good-humored; that is the best 
canteen, said his old comrades. 

And many a night he had to sleep under the open sky, wet through with the 
driving rain or the falling mist; but his good humor never forsook him. The 
drum-sticks sounded, “Rub-a-dub, all up, all up!” Yes, he was certainly born to 
be a drummer. 

The day of battle dawned. The sun had not yet risen, but the morning was 
come. The air was cold, the battle was hot; there was mist in the air, but still 
more gunpowder-smoke. The bullets and shells flew over the soldiers’ heads, 
and into their heads — into their bodies and limbs; but still they pressed forward. 
Here or there one or other of them would sink on his knees, with bleeding 
temples and a face as white as chalk. The little drummer still kept his healthy 
color; he had suffered no damage; he looked cheerfully at the dog of the 
regiment, which was jumping along as merrily as if the whole thing had been got 
up for his amusement, and as if the bullets were only flying about that he might 
have a game of play with them. 

“March! Forward! March!” This, was the word of command for the drum. 
The word had not yet been given to fall back, though they might have done so, 
and perhaps there would have been much sense in it; and now at last the word 
“Retire” was given; but our little drummer beat “Forward! march!” for he had 
understood the command thus, and the soldiers obeyed the sound of the drum. 
That was a good roll, and proved the summons to victory for the men, who had 
already begun to give way. 

Life and limb were lost in the battle. Bombshells tore away the flesh in red 
strips; bombshells lit up into a terrible glow the strawheaps to which the 
wounded had dragged themselves, to lie untended for many hours, perhaps for 
all the hours they had to live. 

It’s no use thinking of it; and yet one cannot help thinking of it, even far away 
in the peaceful town. The drummer and his wife also thought of it, for Peter was 
at the war. 

“Now, I’m tired of these complaints,” said the Fire-drum. 

Again the day of battle dawned; the sun had not yet risen, but it was morning. 
The drummer and his wife were asleep. They had been talking about their son, 


as, indeed, they did almost every night, for he was out yonder in God’s hand. 
And the father dreamt that the war was over, that the soldiers had returned home, 
and that Peter wore a silver cross on his breast. But the mother dreamt that she 
had gone into the church, and had seen the painted pictures and the carved 
angels with the gilded hair, and her own dear boy, the golden treasure of her 
heart, who was standing among the angels in white robes, singing so sweetly, as 
surely only the angels can sing; and that he had soared up with them into the 
sunshine, and nodded so kindly at his mother. 

“My golden treasure!” she cried out; and she awoke. “Now the good God has 
taken him to Himself!” She folded her hands, and hid her face in the cotton 
curtains of the bed, and wept. “Where does he rest now? among the many in the 
big grave that they have dug for the dead? Perhaps he’s in the water in the 
marsh! Nobody knows his grave; no holy words have been read over it!” And 
the Lord’s Prayer went inaudibly over her lips; she bowed her head, and was so 
weary that she went to sleep. 


And the days went by, in life as in dreams! 

It was evening. Over the battle-field a rainbow spread, which touched the 
forest and the deep marsh. 

It has been said, and is preserved in popular belief, that where the rainbow 
touches the earth a treasure lies buried, a golden treasure; and here there was 
one. No one but his mother thought of the little drummer, and therefore she 
dreamt of him. 


And the days went by, in life as in dreams! 

Not a hair of his head had been hurt, not a golden hair. 

“Drum-ma-rum! drum-ma-rum! there he is!” the Drum might have said, and 
his mother might have sung, if she had seen or dreamt it. 

With hurrah and song, adorned with green wreaths of victory, they came 
home, as the war was at an end, and peace had been signed. The dog of the 
regiment sprang on in front with large bounds, and made the way three times as 
long for himself as it really was. 

And days and weeks went by, and Peter came into his parents’ room. He was 
as brown as a wild man, and his eyes were bright, and his face beamed like 
sunshine. And his mother held him in her arms; she kissed his lips, his forehead, 
and his red hair. She had her boy back again; he had not a silver cross on his 
breast, as his father had dreamt, but he had sound limbs, a thing the mother had 
not dreamt. And what a rejoicing was there! They laughed and they wept; and 
Peter embraced the old Fire-drum. 


“There stands the old skeleton still!” he said. 

And the father beat a roll upon it. 

“One would think that a great fire had broken out here,” said the Fire-drum. 
“Bright day! fire in the heart! golden treasure! skrat! skr-r-at! skr-r-r-r-at!” 


And what then? What then! — Ask the town musician. 

“Peter’s far outgrowing the drum,” he said. “Peter will be greater than I.” 

And yet he was the son of a royal plate-washer; but all that he had learned in 
half a lifetime, Peter learned in half a year. 

There was something so merry about him, something so truly kind-hearted. 
His eyes gleamed, and his hair gleamed too — there was no denying that! 

“He ought to have his hair dyed,” said the neighbor’s wife. “That answered 
capitally with the policeman’s daughter, and she got a husband.” 

“But her hair turned as green as duckweed, and was always having to be 
colored up.” 

“She knows how to manage for herself,” said the neighbors, “and so can 
Peter. He comes to the most genteel houses, even to the burgomaster’s where he 
gives Miss Charlotte piano-forte lessons.” 

He could play! He could play, fresh out of his heart, the most charming 
pieces, that had never been put upon music-paper. He played in the bright nights, 
and in the dark nights, too. The neighbors declared it was unbearable, and the 
Fire-drum was of the same opinion. 

He played until his thoughts soared up, and burst forth in great plans for the 
future: 

“To be famous!” 

And burgomaster’s Charlotte sat at the piano. Her delicate fingers danced 
over the keys, and made them ring into Peter’s heart. It seemed too much for him 
to bear; and this happened not once, but many times; and at last one day he 
seized the delicate fingers and the white hand, and kissed it, and looked into her 
great brown eyes. Heaven knows what he said; but we may be allowed to guess 
at it. Charlotte blushed to guess at it. She reddened from brow to neck, and 
answered not a single word; and then strangers came into the room, and one of 
them was the state councillor’s son. He had a lofty white forehead, and carried it 
so high that it seemed to go back into his neck. And Peter sat by her a long time, 
and she looked at him with gentle eyes. 

At home that evening he spoke of travel in the wide world, and of the golden 
treasure that lay hidden for him in his violin. 

“To be famous!” 


“Tum-me-lum, tum-me-lum, tum-me-lum!” said the Fire-drum. “Peter has 
gone clear out of his wits. I think there must be a fire in the house.” 

Next day the mother went to market. 

“Shall I tell you news, Peter?” she asked when she came home. “A capital 
piece of news. Burgomaster’s Charlotte has engaged herself to the state 
councillor’s son; the betrothal took place yesterday evening.” 

“No!” cried Peter, and he sprang up from his chair. But his mother persisted 
in saying “Yes.” She had heard it from the baker’s wife, whose husband had it 
from the burgomaster’s own mouth. 

And Peter became as pale as death, and sat down again. 

“Good Heaven! what’s the matter with you?” asked his mother. 

“Nothing, nothing; only leave me to myself,” he answered but the tears were 
running down his cheeks. 

“My sweet child, my golden treasure!” cried the mother, and she wept; but 
the Fire-drum sang, not out loud, but inwardly. 

“Charlotte’s gone! Charlotte’s gone! and now the song is done.” 

But the song was not done; there were many more verses in it, long verses, 
the most beautiful verses, the golden treasures of a life. 


“She behaves like a mad woman,” said the neighbor’s wife. “All the world is 
to see the letters she gets from her golden treasure, and to read the words that are 
written in the papers about his violin playing. And he sends her money too, and 
that’s very useful to her since she has been a widow.” 

“He plays before emperors and kings,” said the town musician. “I never had 
that fortune, but he’s my pupil, and he does not forget his old master.” 

And his mother said, 

“His father dreamt that Peter came home from the war with a silver cross. He 
did not gain one in the war, but it is still more difficult to gain one in this way. 
Now he has the cross of honor. If his father had only lived to see it!” 

“He’s grown famous!” said the Fire-drum, and all his native town said the 
same thing, for the drummer’s son, Peter with the red hair — Peter whom they 
had known as a little boy, running about in wooden shoes, and then as a 
drummer, playing for the dancers — was become famous! 

“He played at our house before he played in the presence of kings,” said the 
burgomaster’s wife. “At that time he was quite smitten with Charlotte. He was 
always of an aspiring turn. At that time he was saucy and an enthusiast. My 
husband laughed when he heard of the foolish affair, and now our Charlotte is a 
state councillor’s wife.” 


A golden treasure had been hidden in the heart and soul of the poor child, 
who had beaten the roll as a drummer — a roll of victory for those who had been 
ready to retreat. There was a golden treasure in his bosom, the power of sound; it 
burst forth on his violin as if the instrument had been a complete organ, and as if 
all the elves of a midsummer night were dancing across the strings. In its sounds 
were heard the piping of the thrush and the full clear note of the human voice; 
therefore the sound brought rapture to every heart, and carried his name 
triumphant through the land. That was a great firebrand — the firebrand of 
inspiration. 

“And then he looks so splendid!” said the young ladies and the old ladies too; 
and the oldest of all procured an album for famous locks of hair, wholly and 
solely that she might beg a lock of his rich splendid hair, that treasure, that 
golden treasure. 

And the son came into the poor room of the drummer, elegant as a prince, 
happier than a king. His eyes were as clear and his face was as radiant as 
sunshine; and he held his mother in his arms, and she kissed his mouth, and wept 
as blissfully as any one can weep for joy; and he nodded at every old piece of 
furniture in the room, at the cupboard with the tea-cups, and at the flower-vase. 
He nodded at the sleeping-bench, where he had slept as a little boy; but the old 
Fire-drum he brought out, and dragged it into the middle of the room, and said to 
it and to his mother: 

“My father would have beaten a famous roll this evening. Now I must do it!” 

And he beat a thundering roll-call on the instrument, and the Drum felt so 
highly honored that the parchment burst with exultation. 

“He has a splendid touch!” said the Drum. “I’ve a remembrance of him now 
that will last. I expect that the same thing will happen to his mother, from pure 
joy over her golden treasure.” 

And this is the story of the Golden Treasure. 


The Storm Shakes the Shield, 1865 


In the old days, when grandpapa was quite a little boy, and ran about in little red 
breeches and a red coat, and a feather in his cap — for that’s the costume the 
little boys wore in his time when they were dressed in their best — many things 
were very different from what they are now. There was often a good deal of 
show in the streets — show that we don’t see nowadays, because it has been 
abolished as too old-fashioned. Still, it is very interesting to hear grandfather tell 
about it. 

It must really have been a gorgeous sight to behold, in those days, when the 
shoemaker brought over the shield, when the court-house was changed. The 
silken flag waved to and fro, on the shield itself a double eagle was displayed, 
and a big boot; the youngest lads carried the “welcome,” and the chest of the 
workmen’s guild, and their shirt-sleeves were adorned with red and white 
ribbons; the elder ones carried drawn swords, each with a lemon stuck on its 
point. There was a full band of music, and the most splendid of all the 
instruments was the “bird,” as grandfather called the big stick with the crescent 
on the top, and all manner of dingle-dangles hanging to it — a perfect Turkish 
clatter of music. The stick was lifted high in the air, and swung up and down till 
it jingled again, and quite dazzled one’s eyes when the sun shone on all its glory 
of gold, and silver, and brass. 

In front of the procession ran the Harlequin, dressed in clothes made of all 
kinds of colored patches artfully sewn together, with a black face, and bells on 
his head like a sledge horse. He beat the people with his bat, which made a great 
clattering without hurting them, and the people would crowd together and fall 
back, only to advance again the next moment. Little boys and girls fell over their 
own toes into the gutter, old women dispensed digs with their elbows, and 
looked sour, and took snuff. One laughed, another chatted; the people thronged 
the windows and door-steps, and even all the roofs. The sun shone; and although 
they had a little rain too, that was good for the farmer; and when they got wetted 
thoroughly, they only thought what a blessing it was for the country. 

And what stories grandpapa could tell! As a little boy he had seen all these 
fine doings in their greatest pomp. The oldest of the policemen used to make a 
speech from the platform on which the shield was hung up, and the speech was 
in verse, as if it had been made by a poet, as, indeed it had; for three people had 
concocted it together, and they had first drunk a good bowl of punch, so that the 
speech might turn out well. 


And the people gave a cheer for the speech, but they shouted much louder for 
the Harlequin, when he appeared in front of the platform, and made a grimace at 
them. 

The fools played the fool most admirably, and drank mead out of spirit- 
glasses, which they then flung among the crowd, by whom they were caught up. 
Grandfather was the possessor of one of these glasses, which had been given him 
by a working mason, who had managed to catch it. Such a scene was really very 
pleasant; and the shield on the new court-house was hung with flowers and green 
wreaths. 

“One never forgets a feast like that, however old one may grow,” said 
grandfather. Nor did he forget it, though he saw many other grand spectacles in 
his time, and could tell about them too; but it was most pleasant of all to hear 
him tell about the shield that was brought in the town from the old to the new 
court-house. 

Once, when he was a little boy, grandpapa had gone with his parents to see 
this festivity. He had never yet been in the metropolis of the country. There were 
so many people in the streets, that he thought that the shield was being carried. 
There were many shields to be seen; a hundred rooms might have been filled 
with pictures, if they had been hung up inside and outside. At the tailor’s were 
pictures of all kinds of clothing, to show that he could stitch up people from the 
coarsest to the finest; at the tobacco manufacturer’s were pictures of the most 
charming little boys, smoking cigars, just as they do in reality; there were signs 
with painted butter, and herring, clerical collars, and coffins, and inscriptions 
and announcements into the bargain. A person could walk up and down for a 
whole day through the streets, and tire himself out with looking at the pictures; 
and then he would know all about what people lived in the houses, for they had 
hung out their shields or signs; and, as grandfather said, it was a very instructive 
thing, in a great town, to know at once who the inhabitants were. 

And this is what happened with these shields, when grandpapa came to the 
town. He told it me himself, and he hadn’t “a rogue on his back,” as mother used 
to tell me he had when he wanted to make me believe something outrageous, for 
now he looked quite trustworthy. 

The first night after he came to the town had been signalized by the most 
terrible gale ever recorded in the newspapers — a gale such as none of the 
inhabitants had ever before experienced. The air was dark with flying tiles; old 
wood-work crashed and fell; and a wheelbarrow ran up the streets all alone, only 
to get out of the way. There was a groaning in the air, and a howling and a 
shrieking, and altogether it was a terrible storm. The water in the canal rose over 
the banks, for it did not know where to run. The storm swept over the town, 


carrying plenty of chimneys with it, and more than one proud weathercock on a 
church tower had to bow, and has never got over it from that time. 

There was a kind of sentry-house, where dwelt the venerable old 
superintendent of the fire brigade, who always arrived with the last engine. The 
storm would not leave this little sentry-house alone, but must needs tear it from 
its fastenings, and roll it down the street; and, wonderfully enough, it stopped 
opposite to the door of the dirty journeyman plasterer, who had saved three lives 
at the last fire, but the sentry-house thought nothing of that. 

The barber’s shield, the great brazen dish, was carried away, and hurled 
Straight into the embrasure of the councillor of justice; and the whole 
neighborhood said this looked almost like malice, inasmuch as they, and nearly 
all the friends of the councillor’s wife, used to call that lady “the Razor” for she 
was so sharp that she knew more about other people’s business than they knew 
about it themselves. 

A shield with a dried salt fish painted on it flew exactly in front of the door of 
a house where dwelt a man who wrote a newspaper. That was a very poor joke 
perpetrated by the gale, which seemed to have forgotten that a man who writes 
in a paper is not the kind of person to understand any liberty taken with him; for 
he is a king in his own newspaper, and likewise in his own opinion. 

The weathercock flew to the opposite house, where he perched, looking the 
picture of malice — so the neighbors said. 

The cooper’s tub stuck itself up under the head of “ladies’ costumes.” 

The eating-house keeper’s bill of fare, which had hung at his door in a heavy 
frame, was posted by the storm over the entrance to the theatre, where nobody 
went. “It was a ridiculous list — horse-radish, soup, and stuffed cabbage.” And 
now people came in plenty. 

The fox’s skin, the honorable sign of the furrier, was found fastened to the 
bell-pull of a young man who always went to early lecture, and looked like a 
furled umbrella. He said he was striving after truth, and was considered by his 
aunt “a model and an example.” 

The inscription “Institution for Superior Education” was found near the 
billiard club, which place of resort was further adorned with the words, 
“Children brought up by hand.” Now, this was not at all witty; but, you see, the 
storm had done it, and no one has any control over that. 

It was a terrible night, and in the morning — only think! — nearly all the 
shields had changed places. In some places the inscriptions were so malicious, 
that grandfather would not speak of them at all; but I saw that he was chuckling 
secretly, and there may have been some inaccuracy in his description, after all. 


The poor people in the town, and still more the strangers, were continually 
making mistakes in the people they wanted to see; nor was this to be avoided, 
when they went according to the shields that were hung up. Thus, for instance, 
some who wanted to go to a very grave assembly of elderly men, where 
important affairs were to be discussed, found themselves in a noisy boys’ school, 
where all the company were leaping over the chairs and tables. 

There were also people who made a mistake between the church and the 
theatre, and that was terrible indeed! 

Such a storm we have never witnessed in our day; for that only happened in 
grandpapa’s time, when he was quite a little boy. Perhaps we shall never 
experience a storm of the kind, but our grandchildren may; and we can only 
hope and pray that all may stay at home while the storm is moving the shields. 


Delaying Is Not Forgetting, 1866 


There was an old mansion surrounded by a marshy ditch with a drawbridge 
which was but seldom let down: — not all guests are good people. Under the 
roof were loopholes to shoot through, and to pour down boiling water or even 
molten lead on the enemy, should he approach. Inside the house the rooms were 
very high and had ceilings of beams, and that was very useful considering the 
great deal of smoke which rose up from the chimney fire where the large, damp 
logs of wood smouldered. On the walls hung pictures of knights in armour and 
proud ladies in gorgeous dresses; the most stately of all walked about alive. She 
was called Meta Mogen; she was the mistress of the house, to her belonged the 
castle. 

Towards the evening robbers came; they killed three of her people and also 
the yard-dog, and attached Mrs. Meta to the kennel by the chain, while they 
themselves made good cheer in the hall and drank the wine and the good ale out 
of her cellar. Mrs. Meta was now on the chain, she could not even bark. 

But lo! the servant of one of the robbers secretly approached her; they must 
not see it, otherwise they would have killed him. 

“Mrs. Meta Mogen,” said the fellow, “do you still remember how my father, 
when your husband was still alive, had to ride on the wooden horse? You prayed 
for him, but it was no good, he was to ride until his limbs were paralysed; but 
you stole down to him, as I steal now to you, you yourself put little stones under 
each of his feet that he might have support, nobody saw it, or they pretended not 
to see it, for you were then the young gracious mistress. My father has told me 
this, and I have not forgotten it! Now I will free you, Mrs. Meta Mogen!” 

Then they pulled the horses out of the stable and rode off in rain and wind to 
obtain the assistance of friends. 

“Thus the small service done to the old man was richly rewarded!” said Meta 
Mogen. 

“Delaying is not forgetting,” said the fellow. 

The robbers were hanged. 


There was an old mansion, it is still there; it did not belong to Mrs. Meta 
Mogen, it belonged to another old noble family. 

We are now in the present time. The sun is shining on the gilt knob of the 
tower, little wooded islands lie like bouquets on the water, and wild swans are 
swimming round them. In the garden grow roses; the mistress of the house is 


herself the finest rose petal, she beams with joy, the joy of good deeds: however, 
not done in the wide world, but in her heart, and what is preserved there is not 
forgotten. Delaying is not forgetting! 

Now she goes from the mansion to a little peasant hut in the field. Therein 
lives a poor paralysed girl; the window of her little room looks northward, the 
sun does not enter here. The girl can only see a small piece of field which is 
surrounded by a high fence. But to-day the sun shines here — the warm, 
beautiful sun of God is within the little room; it comes from the south through 
the new window, where formerly the wall was. 

The paralysed girl sits in the warm sunshine and can see the wood and the 
lake; the world had become so large, so beautiful, and only through a single 
word from the kind mistress of the mansion. 

“The word was so easy, the deed so small,” she said, “the joy it afforded me 
was infinitely great and sweet!” 

And therefore she does many a good deed, thinks of all in the humble 
cottages and in the rich mansions, where there are also afflicted ones. It is 
concealed and hidden, but God does not forget it. Delayed is not forgotten! 


An old house stood there; it was in the large town with its busy traffic. There 
are rooms and halls in it, but we do not enter them, we remain in the kitchen, 
where it is warm and light, clean and tidy; the copper utensils are shining, the 
table as if polished with beeswax; the sink looks like a freshly scoured 
meatboard. All this a single servant has done, and yet she has time to spare as if 
she wished to go to church; she wears a bow on her cap, a black bow, that 
signifies mourning. But she has no one to mourn, neither father nor mother, 
neither relations nor sweetheart. She is a poor girl. One day she was engaged to a 
poor fellow; they loved each other dearly. 

One day he came to her and said: 

“We both have nothing! The rich widow over the way in the basement has 
made advances to me; she will make me rich, but you are in my heart; what do 
you advise me to do?” 

“T advise you to do what you think will turn out to your happiness,” said the 
girl. “Be kind and good to her, but remember this; from the hour we part we 
shall never see each other again.” 

Years passed; then one day she met the old friend and sweetheart in the street; 
he looked ill and miserable, and she could not help asking him, “How are you?” 

“Rich and prospering in every respect,” he said; “the woman is brave and 
good, but you are in my heart. I have fought the battle, it will soon be ended; we 
shall not see each other again now until we meet before God!” 


A week has passed; this morning his death was in the newspaper, that is the 
reason of the girl’s mourning! Her old sweetheart is dead and has left a wife and 
three step-children, as the paper says; it sounds as if there is a crack, but the 
metal is pure. 

The black bow signifies mourning, the girl’s face points to the same in a still 
higher degree; it is preserved in the heart and will never be forgotten. Delaying 
is not forgetting! 


These are three stories you see, three leaves on the same stalk. Do you wish 
for some more trefoil leaves? In the little heartbook are many more of them. 
Delaying is not forgetting! 


The Porter’s Son, 1866 


The General lived in the grand first floor, and the porter lived in the cellar. There 
was a great distance between the two families — the whole of the ground floor, 
and the difference in rank; but they lived in the same house, and both had a view 
of the street, and of the courtyard. In the courtyard was a grass-plot, on which 
grew a blooming acacia tree (when it was in bloom), and under this tree sat 
occasionally the finely-dressed nurse, with the still more finely-dressed child of 
the General — little Emily. Before them danced about barefoot the little son of 
the porter, with his great brown eyes and dark hair; and the little girl smiled at 
him, and stretched out her hands towards him; and when the General saw that 
from the window, he would nod his head and cry, “Charming!” The General’s 
lady (who was so young that she might very well have been her husband’s 
daughter from an early marriage) never came to the window that looked upon 
the courtyard. She had given orders, though, that the boy might play his antics to 
amuse her child, but must never touch it. The nurse punctually obeyed the 
gracious lady’s orders. 

The sun shone in upon the people in the grand first floor, and upon the people 
in the cellar; the acacia tree was covered with blossoms, and they fell off, and 
next year new ones came. The tree bloomed, and the porter’s little son bloomed 
too, and looked like a fresh tulip. 

The General’s little daughter became delicate and pale, like the leaf of the 
acacia blossom. She seldom came down to the tree now, for she took the air in a 
carriage. She drove out with her mamma, and then she would always nod at the 
porter’s George; yes, she used even to kiss her hand to him, till her mamma said 
she was too old to do that now. 

One morning George was sent up to carry the General the letters and 
newspapers that had been delivered at the porter’s room in the morning. As he 
was running up Stairs, just as he passed the door of the sand-box, he heard a faint 
piping. He thought it was some young chicken that had strayed there, and was 
raising cries of distress; but it was the General’s little daughter, decked out in 
lace and finery. 

“Don’t tell papa and mamma,” she whimpered; “they would be angry.” 

“What’s the matter, little missie?” asked George. 

“Tt’s all on fire!” she answered. “It’s burning with a bright flame!” George 
hurried up stairs to the General’s apartments; he opened the door of the nursery. 
The window curtain was almost entirely burnt, and the wooden curtain-pole was 


one mass of flame. George sprang upon a chair he brought in haste, and pulled 
down the burning articles; he then alarmed the people. But for him, the house 
would have been burned down. 

The General and his lady cross-questioned little Emily. 

“T only took just one lucifer-match,” she said, “and it was burning directly, 
and the curtain was burning too. I spat at it, to put it out; I spat at it as much as 
ever I could, but I could not put it out; so I ran away and hid myself, for papa 
and mamma would be angry.” 

“T spat!” cried the General’s lady; “what an expression! Did you ever hear 
your papa and mamma talk about spitting? You must have got that from down 
stairs!” 

And George had a penny given him. But this penny did not go to the baker’s 
shop, but into the savings-box; and soon there were so many pennies in the 
savings-box that he could buy a paint-box and color the drawings he made, and 
he had a great number of drawings. They seemed to shoot out of his pencil and 
out of his fingers’ ends. His first colored pictures he presented to Emily. 

“Charming!” said the General, and even the General’s lady acknowledged 
that it was easy to see what the boy had meant to draw. “He has genius.” Those 
were the words that were carried down into the cellar. 

The General and his gracious lady were grand people. They had two coats of 
arms on their carriage, a coat of arms for each of them, and the gracious lady had 
had this coat of arms embroidered on both sides of every bit of linen she had, 
and even on her nightcap and her dressing-bag. One of the coats of arms, the one 
that belonged to her, was a very dear one; it had been bought for hard cash by 
her father, for he had not been born with it, nor had she; she had come into the 
world too early, seven years before the coat of arms, and most people 
remembered this circumstance, but the family did not remember it. A man might 
well have a bee in his bonnet, when he had such a coat of arms to carry as that, 
let alone having to carry two; and the General’s wife had a bee in hers when she 
drove to the court ball, as stiff and as proud as you please. 

The General was old and gray, but he had a good seat on horseback, and he 
knew it, and he rode out every day, with a groom behind him at a proper 
distance. When he came to a party, he looked somehow as if he were riding into 
the room upon his high horse; and he had orders, too, such a number that no one 
would have believed it; but that was not his fault. As a young man he had taken 
part in the great autumn reviews which were held in those days. He had an 
anecdote that he told about those days, the only one he knew. A subaltern under 
his orders had cut off one of the princes, and taken him prisoner, and the Prince 
had been obliged to ride through the town with a little band of captured soldiers, 


himself a prisoner behind the General. This was an ever-memorable event, and 
was always told over and over again every year by the General, who, moreover, 
always repeated the remarkable words he had used when he returned his sword 
to the Prince; those words were, “Only my subaltern could have taken your 
Highness prisoner; I could never have done it!” And the Prince had replied, 
“You are incomparable.” In a real war the General had never taken part. When 
war came into the country, he had gone on a diplomatic career to foreign courts. 
He spoke the French language so fluently that he had almost forgotten his own; 
he could dance well, he could ride well, and orders grew on his coat in an 
astounding way. The sentries presented arms to him, one of the most beautiful 
girls presented arms to him, and became the General’s lady, and in time they had 
a pretty, charming child, that seemed as if it had dropped from heaven, it was so 
pretty; and the porter’s son danced before it in the courtyard, as soon as it could 
understand it, and gave her all his colored pictures, and little Emily looked at 
them, and was pleased, and tore them to pieces. She was pretty and delicate 
indeed. 

“My little Roseleaf!” cried the General’s lady, “thou art born to wed a 
prince.” 

The prince was already at the door, but they knew nothing of it; people don’t 
see far beyond the threshold. 

“The day before yesterday our boy divided his bread and butter with her!” 
said the porter’s wife. There was neither cheese nor meat upon it, but she liked it 
as well as if it had been roast beef. There would have been a fine noise if the 
General and his wife had seen the feast, but they did not see it. 

George had divided his bread and butter with little Emily, and he would have 
divided his heart with her, if it would have pleased her. He was a good boy, brisk 
and clever, and he went to the night school in the Academy now, to learn to draw 
properly. Little Emily was getting on with her education too, for she spoke 
French with her “bonne,” and had a dancing master. 


“George will be confirmed at Easter,” said the porter’s wife; for George had 
got so far as this. 

“Tt would be the best thing, now, to make an apprentice of him,” said his 
father. “It must be to some good calling — and then he would be out of the 
house.” 

“He would have to sleep out of the house,” said George’s mother. “It is not 
easy to find a master who has room for him at night, and we shall have to 
provide him with clothes too. The little bit of eating that he wants can be 
managed for him, for he’s quite happy with a few boiled potatoes; and he gets 


taught for nothing. Let the boy go his own way. You will say that he will be our 
joy some day, and the Professor says so too.” 

The confirmation suit was ready. The mother had worked it herself; but the 
tailor who did repairs had cut them out, and a capital cutter-out he was. 

“If he had had a better position, and been able to keep a workshop and 
journeymen,” the porter’s wife said, “he might have been a court tailor.” 

The clothes were ready, and the candidate for confirmation was ready. On his 
confirmation day, George received a great pinchbeck watch from his godfather, 
the old iron monger’s shopman, the richest of his godfathers. The watch was an 
old and tried servant. It always went too fast, but that is better than to be lagging 
behind. That was a costly present. And from the General’s apartment there 
arrived a hymn-book bound in morocco, sent by the little lady to whom George 
had given pictures. At the beginning of the book his name was written, and her 
name, as “his gracious patroness.” These words had been written at the dictation 
of the General’s lady, and the General had read the inscription, and pronounced 
it “Charming!” 

“That is really a great attention from a family of such position,” said the 
porter’s wife; and George was sent up stairs to show himself in his confirmation 
clothes, with the hymn-book in his hand. 

The General’s lady was sitting very much wrapped up, and had the bad 
headache she always had when time hung heavy upon her hands. She looked at 
George very pleasantly, and wished him all prosperity, and that he might never 
have her headache. The General was walking about in his dressing-gown. He 
had a cap with a long tassel on his head, and Russian boots with red tops on his 
feet. He walked three times up and down the room, absorbed in his own thoughts 
and recollections, and then stopped and said: 

“So little George is a confirmed Christian now. Be a good man, and honor 
those in authority over you. Some day, when you are an old man, you can say 
that the General gave you this precept.” 

That was a longer speech than the General was accustomed to make, and then 
he went back to his ruminations, and looked very aristocratic. But of all that 
George heard and saw up there, little Miss Emily remained most clear in his 
thoughts. How graceful she was, how gentle, and fluttering, and pretty she 
looked. If she were to be drawn, it ought to be on a soap-bubble. About her 
dress, about her yellow curled hair, there was a fragrance as of a fresh-blown 
rose; and to think that he had once divided his bread and butter with her, and that 
she had eaten it with enormous appetite, and nodded to him at every second 
mouthful! Did she remember anything about it? Yes, certainly, for she had given 
him the beautiful hymn-book in remembrance of this; and when the first new 


moon in the first new year after this event came round, he took a piece of bread, 
a penny, and his hymn-book, and went out into the open air, and opened the 
book to see what psalm he should turn up. It was a psalm of praise and 
thanksgiving. Then he opened the book again to see what would turn up for little 
Emily. He took great pains not to open the book in the place where the funeral 
hymns were, and yet he got one that referred to the grave and death. But then he 
thought this was not a thing in which one must believe; for all that he was 
startled when soon afterwards the pretty little girl had to lie in bed, and the 
doctor’s carriage stopped at the gate every day. 

“They will not keep her with them,” said the porter’s wife. “The good God 
knows whom He will summon to Himself.” 

But they kept her after all; and George drew pictures and sent them to her. He 
drew the Czar’s palace; the old Kremlin at Moscow, just as it stood, with towers 
and cupolas; and these cupolas looked like gigantic green and gold cucumbers, 
at least in George’s drawing. Little Emily was highly pleased, and consequently, 
when a week had elapsed, George sent her a few more pictures, all with 
buildings in them; for, you see, she could imagine all sorts of things inside the 
windows and doors. 

He drew a Chinese house, with bells hanging from every one of sixteen 
stories. He drew two Grecian temples with slender marble pillars, and with steps 
all round them. He drew a Norwegian church. It was easy to see that this church 
had been built entirely of wood, hewn out and wonderfully put together; every 
story looked as if it had rockers, like a cradle. But the most beautiful of all was 
the castle, drawn on one of the leaves, and which he called “Emily’s Castle.” 
This was the kind of place in which she must live. That is what George had 
thought, and consequently he had put into this building whatever he thought 
most beautiful in all the others. It had carved wood-work, like the Norwegian 
church; marble pillars, like the Grecian temple; bells in every story; and was 
crowned with cupolas, green and gilded, like those of the Kremlin of the Czar. It 
was a real child’s castle, and under every window was written what the hall or 
the room inside was intended to be; for instance: “Here Emily sleeps;” “Here 
Emily dances;” “Here Emily plays at receiving visitors.” It was a real pleasure to 
look at the castle, and right well was the castle looked at accordingly. 

“Charming!” said the General. 

But the old Count — for there was an old Count there, who was still grander 
than the General, and had a castle of his own — said nothing at all; he heard that 
it had been designed and drawn by the porter’s little son. Not that he was so very 
little, either, for he had already been confirmed. The old Count looked at the 
pictures, and had his own thoughts as he did so. 


One day, when it was very gloomy, gray, wet weather, the brightest of days 
dawned for George; for the Professor at the Academy called him into his room. 

“Listen to me, my friend,” said the Professor; “I want to speak to you. The 
Lord has been good to you in giving you abilities, and He has also been good in 
placing you among kind people. The old Count at the corner yonder has been 
speaking to me about you. I have also seen your sketches; but we will not say 
any more about those, for there is a good deal to correct in them. But from this 
time forward you may come twice a-week to my drawing-class, and then you 
will soon learn how to do them better. I think there’s more of the architect than 
of the painter in you. You will have time to think that over; but go across to the 
old Count this very day, and thank God for having sent you such a friend.” 

It was a great house — the house of the old Count at the corner. Round the 
windows elephants and dromedaries were carved, all from the old times; but the 
old Count loved the new time best, and what it brought, whether it came from 
the first floor, or from the cellar, or from the attic. 

“T think,” said, the porter’s wife, “the grander people are, the fewer airs do 
they give themselves. How kind and straightforward the old count is! and he 
talks exactly like you and me. Now, the General and his lady can’t do that. And 
George was fairly wild with delight yesterday at the good reception he met with 
at the Count’s, and so am I to-day, after speaking to the great man. Wasn’t it a 
good thing that we didn’t bind George apprentice to a handicraftsman? for he 
has abilities of his own.” 

“But they must be helped on by others,” said the father. 

“That help he has got now,” rejoined the mother; “for the Count spoke out 
quite clearly and distinctly.” 

“But I fancy it began with the General,” said the father, “and we must thank 
them too.” 

“Let us do so with all my heart,” cried the mother, “though I fancy we have 
not much to thank them for. I will thank the good God; and I will thank Him, 
too, for letting little Emily get well.” 

Emily was getting on bravely, and George got on bravely too. In the course of 
the year he won the little silver prize medal of the Academy, and afterwards he 
gained the great one too. 


“Tt would have been better, after all, if he had been apprenticed to a 
handicraftsman,” said the porter’s wife, weeping; “for then we could have kept 
him with us. What is he to do in Rome? I shall never get a sight of him again, 
not even if he comes back; but that he won’t do, the dear boy.” 

“It is fortune and fame for him,” said the father. 


“Yes, thank you, my friend,” said the mother; “you are saying what you do 
not mean. You are just as sorrowful as I am.” 

And it was all true about the sorrow and the journey. But everybody said it 
was a great piece of good fortune for the young fellow. And he had to take leave, 
and of the General too. The General’s lady did not show herself, for she had her 
bad headache. On this occasion the General told his only anecdote, about what 
he had said to the Prince, and how the Prince had said to him, “You are 
incomparable.” And he held out a languid hand to George. 

Emily gave George her hand too, and looked almost sorry; and George was 
the most sorry of all. 


Time goes by when one has something to do; and it goes by, too, when one 
has nothing to do. The time is equally long, but not equally useful. It was useful 
to George, and did not seem long at all, except when he happened to be thinking 
of his home. How might the good folks be getting on, up stairs and down stairs? 
Yes, there was writing about that, and many things can be put into a letter — 
bright sunshine and dark, heavy days. Both of these were in the letter which 
brought the news that his father was dead, and that his mother was alone now. 
She wrote that Emily had come down to see her, and had been to her like an 
angel of comfort; and concerning herself, she added that she had been allowed to 
keep her situation as porteress. 

The General’s lady kept a diary, and in this diary was recorded every ball she 
attended and every visit she received. The diary was illustrated by the insertion 
of the visiting cards of the diplomatic circle and of the most noble families; and 
the General’s lady was proud of it. The diary kept growing through a long time, 
and amid many severe headaches, and through a long course of half-nights, that 
is to say, of court balls. Emily had now been to a court ball for the first time. Her 
mother had worn a bright red dress, with black lace, in the Spanish style; the 
daughter had been attired in white, fair and delicate; green silk ribbons fluttered 
like flag-leaves among her yellow locks, and on her head she wore a wreath of 
water-lillies. Her eyes were so blue and clear, her mouth was so delicate and red, 
she looked like a little water spirit, as beautiful as such a spirit can be imagined. 
The Princes danced with her, one after another of course; and the General’s lady 
had not a headache for a week afterwards. 

But the first ball was not the last, and Emily could not stand it; it was a good 
thing, therefore, that summer brought with it rest, and exercise in the open air. 
The family had been invited by the old Count to visit him at him castle. That was 
a castle with a garden which was worth seeing. Part of this garden was laid out 
quite in the style of the old days, with stiff green hedges; you walked as if 


between green walls with peep-holes in them. Box trees and yew trees stood 
there trimmed into the form of stars and pyramids, and water sprang from 
fountains in large grottoes lined with shells. All around stood figures of the most 
beautiful stone — that could be seen in their clothes as well as in their faces; 
every flower-bed had a different shape, and represented a fish, or a coat of arms, 
or a monogram. That was the French part of the garden; and from this part the 
visitor came into what appeared like the green, fresh forest, where the trees 
might grow as they chose, and accordingly they were great and glorious. The 
grass was green, and beautiful to walk on, and it was regularly cut, and rolled, 
and swept, and tended. That was the English part of the garden. 

“Old time and new time,” said the Count, “here they run well into one 
another. In two years the building itself will put on a proper appearance, there 
will be a complete metamorphosis in beauty and improvement. I shall show you 
the drawings, and I shall show you the architect, for he is to dine here to-day.” 

“Charming!” said the General. 

“Tis like Paradise here,” said the General’s lady, “and yonder you have a 
knight’s castle!” 

“That’s my poultry-house,” observed the Count. “The pigeons live in the 
tower, the turkeys in the first floor, but old Elsie rules in the ground floor. She 
has apartments on all sides of her. The sitting hens have their own room, and the 
hens with chickens have theirs; and the ducks have their own particular door 
leading to the water.” 

“Charming!” repeated the General. 

And all sailed forth to see these wonderful things. Old Elsie stood in the room 
on the ground floor, and by her side stood Architect George. He and Emily now 
met for the first time after several years, and they met in the poultry-house. 

Yes, there he stood, and was handsome enough to be looked at. His face was 
frank and energetic; he had black shining hair, and a smile about his mouth, 
which said, “I have a brownie that sits in my ear, and knows every one of you, 
inside and out.” Old Elsie had pulled off her wooden shoes, and stood there in 
her stockings, to do honor to the noble guests. The hens clucked, and the cocks 
crowed, and the ducks waddled to and fro, and said, “Quack, quack!” But the 
fair, pale girl, the friend of his childhood, the daughter of the General, stood 
there with a rosy blush on her usually pale cheeks, and her eyes opened wide, 
and her mouth seemed to speak without uttering a word, and the greeting he 
received from her was the most beautiful greeting a young man can desire from a 
young lady, if they are not related, or have not danced many times together, and 
she and the architect had never danced together. 

The Count shook hands with him, and introduced him. 


“He is not altogether a stranger, our young friend George.” 

The General’s lady bowed to him, and the General’s daughter was very nearly 
giving him her hand; but she did not give it to him. 

“Our little Master George!” said the General. “Old friends! Charming!” 

“You have become quite an Italian,” said the General’s lady, “and I presume 
you speak the language like a native?” 

“My wife sings the language, but she does not speak it,’ observed the 
General. 

At dinner, George sat at the right hand of Emily, whom the General had taken 
down, while the Count led in the General’s lady. 

Mr. George talked and told of his travels; and he could talk well, and was the 
life and soul of the table, though the old Count could have been it too. Emily sat 
silent, but she listened, and her eyes gleamed, but she said nothing. 

In the verandah, among the flowers, she and George stood together; the rose- 
bushes concealed them. And George was speaking again, for he took the lead 
now. 

“Many thanks for the kind consideration you showed my old mother,” he 
said. “I know that you went down to her on the night when my father died, and 
you stayed with her till his eyes were closed. My heartiest thanks!” 

He took Emily’s hand and kissed it — he might do so on such an occasion. 
She blushed deeply, but pressed his hand, and looked at him with her dear blue 
eyes. 

“Your mother was a dear soul!” she said. “How fond she was of her son! And 
she let me read all your letters, so that I almost believe I know you. How kind 
you were to me when I was little girl! You used to give me pictures.” 

“Which you tore in two,” said George. 

“No, I have still your drawing of the castle.” 

“T must build the castle in reality now,” said George; and he became quite 
warm at his own words. 

The General and the General’s lady talked to each other in their room about 
the porter’s son — how he knew how to behave, and to express himself with the 
greatest propriety. 

“He might be a tutor,” said the General. 

“Intellect!” said the General’s lady; but she did not say anything more. 

During the beautiful summer-time Mr. George several times visited the Count 
at his castle; and he was missed when he did not come. 

“How much the good God has given you that he has not given to us poor 
mortals,” said Emily to him. “Are you sure you are very grateful for it?” 


It flattered George that the lovely young girl should look up to him, and he 
thought then that Emily had unusually good abilities. And the General felt more 
and more convinced that George was no cellar-child. 

“His mother was a very good woman,” he observed. “It is only right I should 
do her that justice now she is in her grave.” 


The summer passed away, and the winter came; again there was talk about 
Mr. George. He was highly respected, and was received in the first circles. The 
General had met him at a court ball. 

And now there was a ball to be given in the General’s house for Emily, and 
could Mr. George be invited to it? 

“He whom the King invites can be invited by the General also,” said the 
General, and drew himself up till he stood quite an inch higher than before. 

Mr. George was invited, and he came; princes and counts came, and they 
danced, one better than the other. But Emily could only dance one dance — the 
first; for she made a false step — nothing of consequence; but her foot hurt her, 
so that she had to be careful, and leave off dancing, and look at the others. So 
she sat and looked on, and the architect stood by her side. 

“T suppose you are giving her the whole history of St. Peter’s,” said the 
General, as he passed by; and smiled, like the personification of patronage. 

With the same patronizing smile he received Mr. George a few days 
afterwards. The young man came, no doubt, to return thanks for the invitation to 
the ball. What else could it be? But indeed there was something else, something 
very astonishing and startling. He spoke words of sheer lunacy, so that the 
General could hardly believe his own ears. It was “the height of rhodomontade,” 
an offer, quite an inconceivable offer — Mr. George came to ask the hand of 
Emily in marriage! 

“Man!” cried the General, and his brain seemed to be boiling. “I don’t 
understand you at all. What is it you say? What is it you want? I don’t know you. 
Sir! Man! What possesses you to break into my house? And am I to stand here 
and listen to you?” He stepped backwards into his bed-room, locked the door 
behind him, and left Mr. George standing alone. George stood still for a few 
minutes, and then turned round and left the room. Emily was standing in the 
corridor. 

“My father has answered?” she said, and her voice trembled. 

George pressed her hand. 

“He has escaped me,” he replied; “but a better time will come.” 

There were tears in Emily’s eyes, but in the young man’s eyes shone courage 
and confidence; and the sun shone through the window, and cast his beams on 


the pair, and gave them his blessing. 

The General sat in his room, bursting hot. Yes, he was still boiling, until he 
boiled over in the exclamation, “Lunacy! porter! madness!” 

Not an hour was over before the General’s lady knew it out of the General’s 
own mouth. She called Emily, and remained alone with her. 

“You poor child,” she said; “to insult you so! to insult us so! There are tears 
in your eyes, too, but they become you well. You look beautiful in tears. You 
look as I looked on my wedding-day. Weep on, my sweet Emily.” 

“Yes, that I must,” said Emily, “if you and my father do not say ‘yes.’” 

“Child!” screamed the General’s lady; “you are ill! You are talking wildly, 
and I shall have a most terrible headache! Oh, what a misfortune is coming upon 
our house! Don’t make your mother die, Emily, or you will have no mother.” 

And the eyes of the General’s lady were wet, for she could not bear to think 
of her own death. 


In the newspapers there was an announcement. “Mr. George has been elected 
Professor of the Fifth Class, number Eight.” 

“Tt’s a pity that his parents are dead and cannot read it,” said the new porter 
people, who now lived in the cellar under the General’s apartments. They knew 
that the Professor had been born and grown up within their four walls. 

“Now he’ll get a salary,” said the man. 

“Yes, that’s not much for a poor child,” said the woman. 

“Eighteen dollars a year,” said the man. “Why, it’s a good deal of money.” 

“No, I mean the honor of it,” replied the wife. “Do you think he cares for the 
money? Those few dollars he can earn a hundred times over, and most likely 
he’ ll get a rich wife into the bargain. If we had children of our own, husband, our 
child should be an architect and a professor too.” 

George was spoken well of in the cellar, and he was spoken well of in the first 
floor. The old Count took upon himself to do that. 

The pictures he had drawn in his childhood gave occasion for it. But how did 
the conversation come to turn on these pictures? Why, they had been talking of 
Russia and of Moscow, and thus mention was made of the Kremlin, which little 
George had once drawn for Miss Emily. He had drawn many pictures, but the 
Count especially remembered one, “Emily’s Castle,” where she was to sleep, 
and to dance, and to play at receiving guests. 

“The Professor was a true man,” said the Count, “and would be a privy 
councillor before he died, it was not at all unlikely; and he might build a real 
castle for the young lady before that time came: why not?” 


“That was a strange jest,” remarked the General’s lady, when the Count had 
gone away. The General shook his head thoughtfully, and went out for a ride, 
with his groom behind him at a proper distance, and he sat more stiffly than ever 
on his high horse. 

It was Emily’s birthday. Flowers, books, letters, and visiting cards came 
pouring in. The General’s lady kissed her on the mouth, and the General kissed 
her on the forehead; they were affectionate parents, and they and Emily had to 
receive grand visitors, two of the Princes. They talked of balls and theatres, of 
diplomatic missions, of the government of empires and nations; and then they 
spoke of talent, native talent; and so the discourse turned upon the young 
architect. 

“He is building up an immortality for himself,’ said one, “and he will 
certainly build his way into one of our first families.” 

“One of our first families!” repeated the General and afterwards the General’s 
lady; “what is meant by one of our first families?” 

“T know for whom it was intended,” said the General’s lady, “but I shall not 
say it. I don’t think it. Heaven disposes, but I shall be astonished.” 

“T am astonished also!” said the General. “I haven’t an idea in my head!” And 
he fell into a reverie, waiting for ideas. 

There is a power, a nameless power, in the possession of favor from above, 
the favor of Providence, and this favor little George had. But we are forgetting 
the birthday. 

Emily’s room was fragrant with flowers, sent by male and female friends; on 
the table lay beautiful presents for greeting and remembrance, but none could 
come from George — none could come from him; but it was not necessary, for 
the whole house was full of remembrances of him. Even out of the ash-bin the 
blossom of memory peeped forth, for Emily had sat whimpering there on the day 
when the window-curtain caught fire, and George arrived in the character of fire 
engine. A glance out of the window, and the acacia tree reminded of the days of 
childhood. Flowers and leaves had fallen, but there stood the tree covered with 
hoar frost, looking like a single huge branch of coral, and the moon shone clear 
and large among the twigs, unchanged in its changings, as it was when George 
divided his bread and butter with little Emily. 

Out of a box the girl took the drawings of the Czar’s palace and of her own 
castle — remembrances of George. The drawings were looked at, and many 
thoughts came. She remembered the day when, unobserved by her father and 
mother, she had gone down to the porter’s wife who lay dying. Once again she 
seemed to sit beside her, holding the dying woman’s hand in hers, hearing the 
dying woman’s last words: “Blessing George!” The mother was thinking of her 


son, and now Emily gave her own interpretation to those words. Yes, George 
was certainly with her on her birthday. 

It happened that the next day was another birthday in that house, the 
General’s birthday. He had been born the day after his daughter, but before her 
of course — many years before her. Many presents arrived, and among them 
came a saddle of exquisite workmanship, a comfortable and costly saddle — one 
of the Princes had just such another. Now, from whom might this saddle come? 
The General was delighted. There was a little note with the saddle. Now if the 
words on the note had been “many thanks for yesterday’s reception,” we might 
easily have guessed from whom it came. But the words were “From somebody 
whom the General does not know.” 

“Whom in the world do I not know?” exclaimed the General. “I know 
everybody;” and his thoughts wandered all through society, for he knew 
everybody there. “That saddle comes from my wife!” he said at last. “She is 
teasing me — charming!” 

But she was not teasing him; those times were past. 


Again there was a feast, but it was not in the General’s house, it was a fancy 
ball at the Prince’s, and masks were allowed too. 

The General went as Rubens, in a Spanish costume, with a little ruff round his 
neck, a sword by his side, and a stately manner. The General’s lady was 
Madame Rubens, in black velvet made high round the neck, exceedingly warm, 
and with a mill-stone round her neck in the shape of a great ruff — accurately 
dressed after a Dutch picture in the possession of the General, in which the 
hands were especially admired. They were just like the hands of the General’s 
lady. 

Emily was Psyche. In white crape and lace she was like a floating swan. She 
did not want wings at all. She only wore them as emblematic of Psyche. 

Brightness, splendor, light and flowers, wealth and taste appeared at the ball; 
there was so much to see, that the beautiful hands of Madame Rubens made no 
sensation at all. 

A black domino, with an acacia blossom in his cap, danced with Psyche. 

“Who is that?” asked the General’s lady. 

“His Royal Highness,” replied the General. “I am quite sure of it. I knew him 
directly by the pressure of his hand.” 

The General’s lady doubted it. 

General Rubens had no doubts about it. He went up to the black domino and 
wrote the royal letters in the mask’s hand. These were denied, but the mask gave 
him a hint. 


The words that came with the saddle: “One whom you do not know, 
General.” 

“But I do know you,” said the General. “It was you who sent me the saddle.” 

The domino raised his hand, and disappeared among the other guests. 

“Who is that black domino with whom you were dancing, Emily?” asked the 
General’s lady. 

“T did not ask his name,” she replied, “because you knew it. It is the 
Professor. Your protege is here, Count!” she continued, turning to that 
nobleman, who stood close by. “A black domino with acacia blossoms in his 
cap.” 

“Very likely, my dear lady,” replied the Count. “But one of the Princes wears 
just the same costume.” 

“T knew the pressure of the hand,” said the General. “The saddle came from 
the Prince. I am so certain of it that I could invite that domino to dinner.” 

“Do so. If it be the Prince he will certainly come,” replied the Count. 

“And if it is the other he will not come,” said the General, and approached the 
black domino, who was just speaking with the King. The General gave a very 
respectful invitation “that they might make each other’s acquaintance,” and he 
smiled in his certainty concerning the person he was inviting. He spoke loud and 
distinctly. 

The domino raised his mask, and it was George. “Do you repeat your 
invitation, General?” he asked. 

The General certainly seemed to grow an inch taller, assumed a more stately 
demeanor, and took two steps backward and one step forward, as if he were 
dancing a minuet, and then came as much gravity and expression into the face of 
the General as the General could contrive to infuse into it; but he replied, 

“T never retract my words! You are invited, Professor!” and he bowed with a 
glance at the King, who must have heard the whole dialogue. 


Now, there was a company to dinner at the General’s, but only the old Count 
and his protege were invited. 

“IT have my foot under his table,” thought George. “That’s laying the 
foundation stone.” 

And the foundation stone was really laid, with great ceremony, at the house of 
the General and of the General’s lady. 

The man had come, and had spoken quite like a person in good society, and 
had made himself very agreeable, so that the General had often to repeat his 
“Charming!” The General talked of this dinner, talked of it even to a court lady; 
and this lady, one of the most intellectual persons about the court, asked to be 


invited to meet the Professor the next time he should come. So he had to be 
invited again; and he was invited, and came, and was charming again; he could 
even play chess. 

“He’s not out of the cellar,” said the General; “he’s quite a distinguished 
person. There are many distinguished persons of that kind, and it’s no fault of 
his.” 

The Professor, who was received in the King’s palace, might very well be 
received by the General; but that he could ever belong to the house was out of 
the question, only the whole town was talking of it. 


He grew and grew. The dew of favor fell from above, so no one was surprised 
after all that he should become a Privy Councillor, and Emily a Privy 
Councillor’s lady. 

“Life is either a tragedy or a comedy,” said the General. “In tragedies they 
die, in comedies they marry one another.” 

In this case they married. And they had three clever boys — but not all at 
once. 

The sweet children rode on their hobby-horses through all the rooms when 
they came to see the grandparents. And the General also rode on his stick; he 
rode behind them in the character of groom to the little Privy Councillors. 

And the General’s lady sat on her sofa and smiled at them, even when she had 
her severest headache. 


So far did George get, and much further; else it had not been worth while to 
tell the story of THE PORTER’S SON. 


Our Aunt, 1866 


You ought to have known our aunt; she was charming! That is to say, she was 
not charming at all as the word is usually understood; but she was good and 
kind, amusing in her way, and was just as any one ought to be whom people are 
to talk about and to laugh at. She might have been put into a play, and wholly 
and solely on account of the fact that she only lived for the theatre and for what 
was done there. She was an honorable matron; but Agent Fabs, whom she used 
to call “Flabs,” declared that our aunt was stage-struck. 

“The theatre is my school,” said she, “the source of my knowledge. From 
thence I have resuscitated Biblical history. Now, ‘Moses’ and ‘Joseph in Egypt’ 
— there are operas for you! I get my universal history from the theatre, my 
geography, and my knowledge of men. Out of the French pieces I get to know 
life in Paris — slippery, but exceedingly interesting. How I have cried over ‘La 
Famille Roquebourg’ — that the man must drink himself to death, so that she 
may marry the young fellow! Yes, how many tears I have wept in the fifty years 
I have subscribed to the theatre!” 

Our aunt knew every acting play, every bit of scenery, every character, every 
one who appeared or had appeared. She seemed really only to live during the 
nine months the theatre was open. Summertime without a summer theatre 
seemed to be only a time that made her old; while, on the other hand, a theatrical 
evening that lasted till midnight was a lengthening of her life. She did not say, as 
other people do, “Now we shall have spring, the stork is here,” or, “They’ve 
advertised the first strawberries in the papers.” She, on the contrary, used to 
announce the coming of autumn, with “Have you heard they’re selling boxes for 
the theatre? now the performances will begin.” 

She used to value a lodging entirely according to its proximity to the theatre. 
It was a real sorrow to her when she had to leave the little lane behind the 
playhouse, and move into the great street that lay a little farther off, and live 
there in a house where she had no opposite neighbors. 

“At home,” said she, “my windows must be my opera-box. One cannot sit 
and look into one’s self till one’s tired; one must see people. But now I live just 
as if I’d go into the country. If I want to see human beings, I must go into my 
kitchen, and sit down on the sink, for there only I have opposite neighbors. No; 
when I lived in my dear little lane, I could look straight down into the 
ironmonger’s shop, and had only three hundred paces to the theatre; and now 
I’ve three thousand paces to go, military measurement.” 


Our aunt was sometimes ill, but however unwell she might feel, she never 
missed the play. The doctor prescribed one day that she should put her feet in a 
bran bath, and she followed his advice; but she drove to the theatre all the same, 
and sat with her feet in bran there. If she had died there, she would have been 
very glad. Thorwaldsen died in the theatre, and she called that a happy death. 

She could not imagine but that in heaven there must be a theatre too. It had 
not, indeed, been promised us, but we might very well imagine it. The many 
distinguished actors and actresses who had passed away must surely have a field 
for their talent. 

Our aunt had an electric wire from the theatre to her room. A telegram used to 
be dispatched to her at coffee-time, and it used to consist of the words, “Herr 
Sivertsen is at the machinery;” for it was he who gave the signal for drawing the 
curtain up and down and for changing the scenes. 

From him she used to receive a short and concise description of every piece. 
His opinion of Shakspeare’s “Tempest,” was, “Mad nonsense! There’s so much 
to put up, and the first scene begins with ‘Water to the front of the wings.’” That 
is to say, the water had to come forward so far. But when, on the other hand, the 
same interior scene remained through five acts, he used to pronounce it a 
sensible, well-written play, a resting play, which performed itself, without 
putting up scenes. 

In earlier times, by which name our aunt used to designate thirty years ago, 
she and the before-mentioned Herr Sivertsen had been younger. At that time he 
had already been connected with the machinery, and was, as she said, her 
benefactor. It used to be the custom in those days that in the evening 
performances in the only theatre the town possessed, spectators were admitted to 
the part called the “flies,” over the stage, and every machinist had one or two 
places to give away. Often the flies were quite full of good company; it was said 
that generals’ wives and privy councillors’ wives had been up there. It was quite 
interesting to look down behind the scenes, and to see how the people walked to 
and fro on the stage when the curtain was down. 

Our aunt had been there several times, as well when there was a tragedy as 
when there was a ballet; for the pieces in which there were the greatest number 
of characters on the stage were the most interesting to see from the flies. One sat 
pretty much in the dark up there, and most people took their supper up with 
them. Once three apples and a great piece of bread and butter and sausage fell 
down right into the dungeon of Ugolino, where that unhappy man was to be 
starved to death; and there was great laughter among the audience. The sausage 
was one of the weightiest reasons why the worthy management refused in future 
to have any spectators up in the flies. 


“But I was there seven-and-thirty times,” said our aunt, “and I shall always 
remember Mr. Sivertsen for that.” 

On the very last evening when the flies were still open to the public, the 
“Judgment of Solomon” was performed, as our aunt remembered very well. She 
had, through the influence of her benefactor, Herr Sivertsen, procured a free 
admission for the Agent Fabs, although he did not deserve it in the least, for he 
was always cutting his jokes about the theatre and teasing our aunt; but she had 
procured him a free admission to the flies, for all that. He wanted to look at this 
player-stuff from the other side. 

“Those were his own words, and they were just like him,” said our aunt. 

He looked down from above on the ‘Judgment of Solomon,’ and fell asleep 
over it. One would have thought that he had come from a dinner where many 
toasts had been given. He went to sleep, and was locked in. And there he sat 
through the dark night in the flies, and when he woke, he told a story, but our 
aunt would not believe it. 

“The ‘Judgment of Solomon’ was over,” he said, “and all the people had gone 
away, up stairs and down stairs; but now the real play began, the after-piece, 
which was the best of all,” said the agent. “Then life came into the affair. It was 
not the ‘Judgment of Solomon’ that was performed; no, a real court of judgment 
was held upon the stage.” And Agent Fabs had the impudence to try and make 
our aunt believe all this. That was the thanks she got for having got him a place 
in the flies. 

What did the agent say? Why, it was curious enough to hear, but there was 
malice and satire in it. 

“Tt looked dark enough up there,” said the agent; “but then the magic business 
began — a great performance, ‘The Judgment in the Theatre.’ The box-keepers 
were at their posts, and every spectator had to show his ghostly pass-book, that it 
might be decided if he was to be admitted with hands loose or bound, and with 
or without a muzzle. Grand people who came too late, when the performance 
had begun, and young people, who could not always watch the time, were tied 
up outside, and had list slippers put on their feet, with which they were allowed 
to go in before the beginning of the next act, and they had muzzles too. And then 
the ‘Judgment on the Stage’ began.” 

“All malice, and not a bit of truth in it,” said our aunt. 

The painter, who wanted to get to Paradise, had to go up a staircase which he 
had himself painted, but which no man could mount. That was to expiate his sins 
against perspective. All the plants and buildings, which the property-man had 
placed, with infinite pains, in countries to which they did not belong, the poor 
fellow was obliged to put in their right places before cockcrow, if he wanted to 


get into Paradise. Let Herr Fabs see how he would get in himself; but what he 
said of the performers, tragedians and comedians, singers and dancers, that was 
the most rascally of all. Mr. Fabs, indeed! — Flabs! He did not deserve to be 
admitted at all, and our aunt would not soil her lips with what he said. And he 
said, did Flabs, that the whole was written down, and it should be printed when 
he was dead and buried, but not before, for he would not risk having his arms 
and legs broken. 

Once our aunt had been in fear and trembling in her temple of happiness, the 
theatre. It was on a winter day, one of those days in which one has a couple of 
hours of daylight, with a gray sky. It was terribly cold and snowy, but aunt must 
go to the theatre. A little opera and a great ballet were performed, and a prologue 
and an epilogue into the bargain; and that would last till late at night. Our aunt 
must needs go; so she borrowed a pair of fur boots of her lodger — boots with 
fur inside and out, and which reached far up her legs. 

She got to the theatre, and to her box; the boots were warm, and she kept 
them on. Suddenly there was a cry of “Fire!” Smoke was coming from one of the 
side scenes, and streamed down from the flies, and there was a terrible panic. 
The people came rushing out, and our aunt was the last in the box, “on the 
second tier, left-hand side, for from there the scenery looks best,” she used to 
say. “The scenes are always arranged that they look best from the King’s side.” 
Aunt wanted to come out, but the people before her, in their fright and 
heedlessness, slammed the door of the box; and there sat our aunt, and couldn’t 
get out, and couldn’t get in; that is to say, she couldn’t get into the next box, for 
the partition was too high for her. She called out, and no one heard her; she 
looked down into the tier of boxes below her, and it was empty, and low, and 
looked quite near, and aunt in her terror felt quite young and light. She thought 
of jumping down, and had got one leg over the partition, the other resting on the 
bench. There she sat astride, as if on horseback, well wrapped up in her flowered 
cloak with one leg hanging out — a leg in a tremendous fur boot. That was a 
sight to behold; and when it was beheld, our aunt was heard too, and was saved 
from burning, for the theatre was not burned down. 

That was the most memorable evening of her life, and she was glad that she 
could not see herself, for she would have died with confusion. 

Her benefactor in the machinery department, Herr Sivertsen, visited her every 
Sunday, but it was a long time from Sunday to Sunday. In the latter time, 
therefore, she used to have in a little child “for the scraps;” that is to say, to eat 
up the remains of the dinner. It was a child employed in the ballet, one that 
certainly wanted feeding. The little one used to appear, sometimes as an elf, 
sometimes as a page; the most difficult part she had to play was the lion’s hind 


leg in the “Magic Flute;” but as she grew larger she could represent the fore-feet 
of the lion. She certainly only got half a guilder for that, whereas the hind legs 
were paid for with a whole guilder; but then she had to walk bent, and to do 
without fresh air. “That was all very interesting to hear,” said our aunt. 

She deserved to live as long as the theatre stood, but she could not last so 
long; and she did not die in the theatre, but respectably in her bed. Her last words 
were, moreover, not without meaning. She asked, 

“What will the play be to-morrow?” 

At her death she left about five hundred dollars. We presume this from the 
interest, which came to twenty dollars. This our aunt had destined as a legacy for 
a worthy old spinster who had no friends; it was to be devoted to a yearly 
subscription for a place in the second tier, on the left side, for the Saturday 
evening, “for on that evening two pieces were always given,” it said in the will; 
and the only condition laid upon the person who enjoyed the legacy was, that she 
should think, every Saturday evening, of our aunt, who was lying in her grave. 

This was our aunt’s religion. 


The Toad, 1866 


The well was deep, and therefore the rope had to be a long one; it was heavy 
work turning the handle when any one had to raise a bucketful of water over the 
edge of the well. Though the water was clear, the sun never looked down far 
enough into the well to mirror itself in the waters; but as far as its beams could 
reach, green things grew forth between the stones in the sides of the well. 

Down below dwelt a family of the Toad race. They had, in fact, come head- 
over-heels down the well, in the person of the old Mother-Toad, who was still 
alive. The green Frogs, who had been established there a long time, and swam 
about in the water, called them “well-guests.” But the new-comers seemed 
determined to stay where they were, for they found it very agreeable living “in a 
dry place,” as they called the wet stones. 

The Mother-Frog had once been a traveller. She happened to be in the water- 
bucket when it was drawn up, but the light became too strong for her, and she 
got a pain in her eyes. Fortunately she scrambled out of the bucket; but she fell 
into the water with a terrible flop, and had to lie sick for three days with pains in 
her back. She certainly had not much to tell of the things up above, but she knew 
this, and all the Frogs knew it, that the well was not all the world. The Mother- 
Toad might have told this and that, if she had chosen, but she never answered 
when they asked her anything, and so they left off asking. 

“She’s thick, and fat and ugly,” said the young green Frogs; “and her children 
will be just as ugly as she is.” 

“That may be,” retorted the mother-Toad, “but one of them has a jewel in his 
head, or else I have the jewel.” 

The young frogs listened and stared; and as these words did not please them, 
they made grimaces and dived down under the water. But the little Toads kicked 
up their hind legs from mere pride, for each of them thought that he must have 
the jewel; and then they sat and held their heads quite still. But at length they 
asked what it was that made them so proud, and what kind of a thing a jewel 
might be. 

“Oh, it is such a splendid and precious thing, that I cannot describe it,” said 
the Mother-Toad. “It’s something which one carries about for one’s own 
pleasure, and that makes other people angry. But don’t ask me any questions, for 
I shan’t answer you.” 

“Well, I haven’t got the jewel,” said the smallest of the Toads; she was as 
ugly as a toad can be. “Why should I have such a precious thing? And if it makes 


others angry, it can’t give me any pleasure. No, I only wish I could get to the 
edge of the well, and look out; it must be beautiful up there.” 

“You’d better stay where you are,” said the old Mother-Toad, “for you know 
everything here, and you can tell what you have. Take care of the bucket, for it 
will crush you to death; and even if you get into it safely, you may fall out. And 
it’s not every one who falls so cleverly as I did, and gets away with whole legs 
and whole bones. 

“Quack!” said the little Toad; and that’s just as if one of us were to say, 
“Aha!” 

She had an immense desire to get to the edge of the well, and to look over; 
she felt such a longing for the green, up there; and the next moming, when it 
chanced that the bucket was being drawn up, filled with water, and stopped for a 
moment just in front of the stone on which the Toad sat, the little creature’s heart 
moved within it, and our Toad jumped into the filled bucket, which presently 
was drawn to the top, and emptied out. 

“Ugh, you beast!” said the farm laborer who emptied the bucket, when he saw 
the toad. “You’re the ugliest thing I’ve seen for one while.” And he made a kick 
with his wooden shoe at the toad, which just escaped being crushed by managing 
to scramble into the nettles which grew high by the well’s brink. Here she saw 
stem by stem, but she looked up also; the sun shone through the leaves, which 
were quite transparent; and she felt as a person would feel who steps suddenly 
into a great forest, where the sun looks in between the branches and leaves. 

“Tt’s much nicer here than down in the well! I should like to stay here my 
whole life long!” said the little Toad. So she lay there for an hour, yes, for two 
hours. “I wonder what is to be found up here? As I have come so far, I must try 
to go still farther.” And so she crawled on as fast as she could crawl, and got out 
upon the highway, where the sun shone upon her, and the dust powdered her all 
over as she marched across the way. 

“T’ve got to a dry place now, and no mistake,” said the Toad. “It’s almost too 
much of a good thing here; it tickles one so.” 

She came to the ditch; and forget-me-nots were growing there, and meadow- 
sweet; and a very little way off was a hedge of whitethorn, and elder bushes 
grew there, too, and bindweed with white flowers. Gay colors were to be seen 
here, and a butterfly, too, was flitting by. The Toad thought it was a flower 
which had broken loose that it might look about better in the world, which was 
quite a natural thing to do. 

“Tf one could only make such a journey as that!” said the Toad. “Croak! how 
capital that would be.” 


Eight days and eight nights she stayed by the well, and experienced no want 
of provisions. On the ninth day she thought, “Forward! onward!” But what could 
she find more charming and beautiful? Perhaps a little toad or a few green frogs. 
During the last night there had been a sound borne on the breeze, as if there were 
cousins in the neighborhood. 

“Tt’s a glorious thing to live! glorious to get out of the well, and to lie among 
the stinging-nettles, and to crawl along the dusty road. But onward, onward! that 
we may find frogs or a little toad. We can’t do without that; nature alone is not 
enough for one.” And so she went forward on her journey. 

She came out into the open field, to a great pond, round about which grew 
reeds; and she walked into it. 

“Tt will be too damp for you here,” said the Frogs; “but you are very 
welcome! Are you a he or a she? But it doesn’t matter; you are equally 
welcome.” 

And she was invited to the concert in the evening — the family concert; great 
enthusiasm and thin voices; we know the sort of thing. No refreshments were 
given, only there was plenty to drink, for the whole pond was free. 

“Now I shall resume my journey,” said the little Toad; for she always felt a 
longing for something better. 

She saw the stars shining, so large and so bright, and she saw the moon 
gleaming; and then she saw the sun rise, and mount higher and higher. 

“Perhaps after all, I am still in a well, only in a larger well. I must get higher 
yet; I feel a great restlessness and longing.” And when the moon became round 
and full, the poor creature thought, “I wonder if that is the bucket which will be 
let down, and into which I must step to get higher up? Or is the sun the great 
bucket? How great it is! how bright it is! It can take up all. I must look out, that I 
may not miss the opportunity. Oh, how it seems to shine in my head! I don’t 
think the jewel can shine brighter. But I haven’t the jewel; not that I cry about 
that — no, I must go higher up, into splendor and joy! I feel so confident, and 
yet I am afraid. It’s a difficult step to take, and yet it must be taken. Onward, 
therefore, straight onward!” 

She took a few steps, such as a crawling animal may take, and soon found 
herself on a road beside which people dwelt; but there were flower gardens as 
well as kitchen gardens. And she sat down to rest by a kitchen garden. 

“What a number of different creatures there are that I never knew! and how 
beautiful and great the world is! But one must look round in it, and not stay in 
one spot.” And then she hopped into the kitchen garden. “How green it is here! 
how beautiful it is here!” 


“T know that,” said the Caterpillar, on the leaf, “my leaf is the largest here. It 
hides half the world from me, but I don’t care for the world.” 

“Cluck, cluck!” And some fowls came. They tripped about in the cabbage 
garden. The Fowl who marched at the head of them had a long sight, and she 
spied the Caterpillar on the green leaf, and pecked at it, so that the Caterpillar 
fell on the ground, where it twisted and writhed. 

The Fowl looked at it first with one eye and then with the other, for she did 
not know what the end of this writhing would be. 

“Tt doesn’t do that with a good will,” thought the Fowl, and lifted up her head 
to peck at the Caterpillar. 

The Toad was so horrified at this, that she came crawling straight up towards 
the Fowl. 

“Aha, it has allies,” quoth the Fowl. “Just look at the crawling thing!” And 
then the Fowl turned away. “I don’t care for the little green morsel; it would only 
tickle my throat.” The other fowls took the same view of it, and they all turned 
away together. 

“T writhed myself free,” said the Caterpillar. “What a good thing it is when 
one has presence of mind! But the hardest thing remains to be done, and that is 
to get on my leaf again. Where is it?” 

And the little Toad came up and expressed her sympathy. She was glad that in 
her ugliness she had frightened the fowls. 

“What do you mean by that?” cried the Caterpillar. “I wriggled myself free 
from the Fowl. You are very disagreeable to look at. Cannot I be left in peace on 
my own property? Now I smell cabbage; now I am near my leaf. Nothing is so 
beautiful as property. But I must go higher up.” 

“Yes, higher up,” said the little Toad; “higher-up! She feels just as I do; but 
she’s not in a good humor to-day. That’s because of the fright. We all want to go 
higher up.” And she looked up as high as ever she could. 

The stork sat in his nest on the roof of the farm-house. He clapped with his 
beak, and the Mother-stork clapped with hers. 

“How high up they live!” thought the Toad. “If one could only get as high as 
that!” 

In the farm-house lived two young students; the one was a poet and the other 
a scientific searcher into the secrets of nature. The one sang and wrote joyously 
of everything that God had created, and how it was mirrored in his heart. He 
sang it out clearly, sweetly, richly, in well-sounding verses; while the other 
investigated created matter itself, and even cut it open where need was. He 
looked upon God’s creation as a great sum in arithmetic — subtracted, 
multiplied, and tried to know it within and without, and to talk with 


understanding concerning it; and that was a very sensible thing; and he spoke 
joyously and cleverly of it. They were good, joyful men, those two. 

“There sits a good specimen of a toad,” said the naturalist. “I must have that 
fellow in a bottle of spirits.” 

“You have two of them already,” replied the poet. “Let the thing sit there and 
enjoy its life.” 

“But it’s so wonderfully ugly,” persisted the first. 

“Yes, if we could find the jewel in its head,” said the poet, “I too should be 
for cutting it open.’ 

“A jewel!” cried the naturalist. “You seem to know a great deal about natural 
history.” 

“But is there not something beautiful in the popular belief that just as the toad 
is the ugliest of animals, it should often carry the most precious jewel in its 
head? Is it not just the same thing with men? What a jewel that was that Aesop 
had, and still more, Socrates!” 

The Toad did not hear any more, nor did she understand half of what she had 
heard. The two friends walked on, and thus she escaped the fate of being bottled 
up in spirits. 

“Those two also were speaking of the jewel,” said the Toad to herself. “What 
a good thing that I have not got it! I might have been in a very disagreeable 
position.” 

Now there was a clapping on the roof of the farm-house. Father-Stork was 
making a speech to his family, and his family was glancing down at the two 
young men in the kitchen garden. 

“Man is the most conceited creature!” said the Stork. “Listen how their jaws 
are wagging; and for all that they can’t clap properly. They boast of their gifts of 
eloquence and their language! Yes, a fine language truly! Why, it changes in 
every day’s journey we make. One of them doesn’t understand another. Now, we 
can speak our language over the whole earth — up in the North and in Egypt. 
And then men are not able to fly, moreover. They rush along by means of an 
invention they call ‘railway;’ but they often break their necks over it. It makes 
my beak turn cold when I think of it. The world could get on without men. We 
could do without them very well, so long as we only keep frogs and earth- 
worms.” 

“That was a powerful speech,” thought the little Toad. “What a great man that 
is yonder! and how high he sits! Higher than ever I saw any one sit yet; and how 
he can swim!” she cried, as the Stork soared away through the air with outspread 
pinions. 


And the Mother-Stork began talking in the nest, and told about Egypt and the 
waters of the Nile, and the incomparable mud that was to be found in that 
strange land; and all this sounded new and very charming to the little Toad. 

“T must go to Egypt!” said she. “If the Stork or one of his young ones would 
only take me! I would oblige him in return. Yes, I shall get to Egypt, for I feel so 
happy! All the longing and all the pleasure that I feel is much better than having 
a jewel in one’s head.” 

And it was just she who had the jewel. That jewel was the continual striving 
and desire to go upward — ever upward. It gleamed in her head, gleamed in joy, 
beamed brightly in her longing. 

Then, suddenly, up came the Stork. He had seen the Toad in the grass, and 
stooped down and seized the little creature anything but gently. The Stork’s beak 
pinched her, and the wind whistled; it was not exactly agreeable, but she was 
going upward — upward towards Egypt — and she knew it; and that was why 
her eyes gleamed, and a spark seemed to fly out of them. 

“Quunk! — ah!” 

The body was dead — the Toad was killed! But the spark that had shot forth 
from her eyes; what became of that? 

The sunbeam took it up; the sunbeam carried the jewel from the head of the 
toad. Whither? 

Ask not the naturalist; rather ask the poet. He will tell it thee under the guise 
of a fairy tale; and the Caterpillar on the cabbage, and the Stork family belong to 
the story. Think! the Caterpillar is changed, and turns into a beautiful butterfly; 
the Stork family flies over mountains and seas, to the distant Africa, and yet 
finds the shortest way home to the same country — to the same roof. Nay, that is 
almost too improbable; and yet it is true. You may ask the naturalist, he will 
confess it is so; and you know it yourself, for you have seen it. 

But the jewel in the head of the toad? 

Seek it in the sun; see it there if you can. 

The brightness is too dazzling there. We have not yet such eyes as can see 
into the glories which God has created, but we shall receive them by-and-by; and 
that will be the most beautiful story of all, and we shall all have our share in it. 


Veeng and Glzeng, 1867 


Near the coast of Zealand, off Holsteinborg castle, there once lay two wooded 
islands, Vand and Glané, on which were villages, churches, and farms. The 
islands were quite close to the coast and quite close to each other; now there is 
but one of these tracts remaining. 

One night a fierce tempest broke loose. The ocean rose higher than ever 
before within man’s memory. The storm increased; it was like doomsday 
weather, and it sounded as if the earth were splitting. The church bells began to 
swing and rang without the help of man. 

That night Van6 vanished into the ocean depths; it was as if that island had 
never existed. But afterward on many a summer night, when the still, clear water 
was at low tide, and the fisherman was out on his boat to catch eel by the light of 
a torch, he could, on looking sharply, see Van6, with its white church tower and 
high church wall, deep down below. He would recall the saying, “Van6 is 
waiting to take Gland,” as he saw the island, and he could hear the church bells 
ringing down there, but in that he was mistaken, for the sound came from the 
many wild swans which frequently rested on the water there, and whose 
clucking and complaining sounded like faraway church bells. 

There was a time when there were still many old people on Gland who well 
remembered that stormy night, and that they, when little, had ridden between the 
two islands at ebb tide, as we nowadays ride from the coast of Zealand over to 
Glan6, the water reaching up only to the middle of the wheels. 

“Vano is waiting to take Glan6,” it was said, and this saying was accepted as 
a certainty. Many little boys and girls would lie in bed on stormy nights and 
think, “Tonight the hour will come when V4an6 calls for Glan6.” In fear, they 
said the Lord’s Prayer, fell asleep, had sweet dreams - and the following 
moming Gldn6é was still there, with its woods and cornfields, its friendly 
farmhouses and hop gardens; the bird sang and the deer sprang; the gopher 
couldn’t smell sea water, however far he could dig. 

And still Glan6’s days were numbered; we could not say just how many there 
were, but they were numbered, and one beautiful morning the island would no 
longer exist. 

You were perhaps down there at the beach on a day prior to this and saw the 
wild swans resting on the water between Zealand and Gland, while a sailboat in 
full sail glided by the wooded shore, and perhaps you, too, rode across at low 
tide, with the horses trampling in the water as it splashed over the wagon wheels. 


You went away from there, perhaps traveled out into the wide world, and 
after a few years you have returned. You see the same woods, now surrounding a 
large, green meadow, where fragrant hay is stacked in front of pretty 
farmhouses. Where are you? Holsteinborg, with its golden tower spires, is still 
there, but not close to the bay; it now lies farther up in the country. You walk 
through the woods, across the field, down toward the beach. Where is Glané? 
You don’t see little wooded island before you; you see only the open water. Has 
Vano finally taken Glan6, as it so long was expected to? On what stormy night 
did this happen, and when did an earthquake move old Holsteinborg so far 
inland? 

There was no stormy night; it all happened on clear, sunny days. Human skill 
built a dam to hold back the ocean; human skill dried up the water and bound 
Glan6 to the mainland. The bay has become a meadow with luxuriant grass; 
Glaén6é has become part of Zealand. And the old castle stands where it always 
stood. It was not Van6 that took Glan6; it was Zealand that, through mechanical 
skill, gained many new acres of land. 

This is the truth; you can find it in the records. Glan6 Island is no more. 


The Little Green Ones, 1868 


A rose tree drooped in the window. Not so long ago it was green and blooming, 
but now it looked sickly - something was wrong with it. A regiment of invaders 
were eating it up; and, by the way, it was a very decent and respectable regiment, 
dressed in green uniforms. I spoke to one of the invaders; he was only three days 
old but already a grandfather. Do you know what he said? Well, what he said is 
all true - he spoke of himself and the rest of the invaders. Listen! 

“We’re the strangest regiment of creatures in the world! Our young ones are 
bor in the summertime, for the weather is pleasant then. We’re engaged and 
have the wedding at once. When it gets cold we lay our eggs, and the little ones 
are snug and warm. The ant, that wisest of creatures (we have a great deal of 
respect for him!), studies us and appreciates us. He doesn’t eat us up all at once; 
instead, he takes our eggs and lays them out on the ground floor of his and his 
family’s anthill - stores layer after layer of them, all labeled and numbered, side 
by side, so that every day a new one may creep out of the egg. Then he keeps us 
in a stable, pinches our hind legs, and milks us, and then we die. It is really a 
great pleasure. The ants have the prettiest name for us - ‘little milch cow!’ 

“All creatures who have the common sense that the ant has call us that; it’s 
only humans who don’t, and that is an insult great enough to embitter all our 
lives. Couldn’t you write us a protest against it? Couldn’t you put those people 
in their right place? They look at us so stupidly, look at us with jealous eyes, just 
because we eat rose leaves, while they eat everything that’s created, everything 
that is green or grows. Oh, they give us the most despicable, the most distasteful 
name: I won’t even repeat it! Ugh! It turns my stomach; no, I won’t repeat it - at 
least not when I’m wearing my uniform, and I am always wearing my uniform! 

“T was born on a rose leaf. My whole regiment and I live off the rose tree; but 
then it lives again in us, who are of a higher order of beings. Humans detest us! 
They come and kill us with soapsuds - that’s a horrible drink! I seem to smell it 
even now; it’s dreadful to be washed when you’re born not to be washed. Man, 
you who look at us with your stupid soapsud eyes, consider what our place in 
nature is; consider our artistic way of laying eggs and breeding children! We 
have been blessed to accomplish and multiply! We are born on the roses and we 
die in the roses - our whole life is a lovely poem. Don’t call us by that name 
which you yourself think most despicable and ugly - the name I can’t bear to 
speak or to repeat! Instead, call us the ants’ milch cows, the rose-tree regiment, 
the little green ones!” 


And I, the man, stood looking at the tree and at the little green ones - whose 
name I’ll not mention, for I shouldn’t like to hurt the feelings of a citizen of the 
rose tree, a large family with eggs and youngsters. And the soapsuds I was going 
to wash them in, for I had come with soap and water and evil intentions - I'll 
blow it to foam and use it for soap bubbles instead. Look at the splendor! 
Perhaps there’s a fairy tale in each. And the bubble grows so large with radiant 
colors, looking as if there were a silver pearl lying inside it! 

The bubble swayed, and drifted to the door, and burst; but the door sprung 
wide open, and there was Mother Fairy Tale herself! Yes, now she will tell you 
better than I can about - I won’t say the name - the little green ones. 

“Tree lice!” said Mother Fairy Tale. “You should call things by their right 
names; if you do not always dare to do so, you should at least be able to do it in 
a fairy tale!” 


The Goblin and the Woman, 1868 


You know the Goblin, but do you know the Woman-the Gardener’s wife? She 
was very well read and knew poems by heart; yes, and she could write them, too, 
easily, except that the rhymes-”clinchings,” as she called them-gave her a little 
trouble. She had the gift of writing and the gift of speech; she could very well 
have been a parson or at least a parson’s wife. 

“The earth is beautiful in her Sunday gown,” she said, and this thought she 
had expanded and set down in poetic form, with “clinchings,” making a poem 
that was so long and lovely. 

The Assistant Schoolmaster, Mr. Kisserup (not that his name matters at all), 
was her nephew, and on a visit to the Gardener’s he heard the poem. It did him 
good, he said, a lot of good. “You have soul, Madam,” he said. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said the Gardener. “Don’t be putting such ideas in her 
head! Soul! A wife should be a body, a good, plain, decent body, and watch the 
pot, to keep the porridge from burning.” 

“T can take the burnt taste out of the porridge with a bit of charcoal,” said the 
Woman. “And I can take the burnt taste out of you with a little kiss. You pretend 
you don’t think of anything but cabbage and potatoes, but you love the flowers, 
too.” Then she kissed him. “Flowers are the soul!” 

“Mind your pot!” he said, as he went off to the garden. That was his pot, and 
he minded it. 

But the Assistant Schoolmaster stayed on, talking to the woman. Her lovely 
words, “Earth is beautiful,” he made a whole sermon of, which was his habit. 

“Earth is beautiful, and it shall be subject unto you! was said, and we became 
lords of the earth. One person rules with the mind, one with the body; one comes 
into the world like an exclamation mark of astonishment, another like a dash that 
denotes faltering thought, so that we pause and ask, why is he here? One man 
becomes a bishop, another just a poor assistant schoolmaster, but everything is 
for the best. Earth is beautiful and always in her Sunday gown. That was a 
thought-provoking poem, Madam, full of feeling and geography!” 

“You have soul, Mr. Kisserup,” said the Woman, “a great deal of soul, I 
assure you. After talking with you, one clearly understands oneself.” 

And so they talked on, equally well and beautifully. But out in the kitchen 
somebody else was talking, and that was the Goblin, the little gray-dressed 
Goblin with the red cap-you know the fellow. The Goblin was sitting in the 


kitchen, acting as pot watcher. He was talking, but nobody heard him except the 
big black Pussycat-”Cream Thief,” the Woman called him. 

The Goblin was mad at her because he had learned she didn’t believe in his 
existence. Of course, she had never seen him, but with all her reading she ought 
to have realized he did exist and have paid him a little attention. On Christmas 
Eve she never thought of setting out so much as a spoonful of porridge for him, 
though all his ancestors had received that, and even from women who had no 
learning at all. Their porridge used to be so swimming with cream and butter that 
it made the Cat’s mouth water to hear about it. 

“She calls me just a notion!” said the Goblin. “And that’s more than I can 
understand. In fact, she simply denies me! I’ve listened to her saying so before, 
and again just now in there, where she’s driveling to that boy whipper, that 
Assistant Schoolmaster. I say with Pop, ‘Mind the pot!’ That she doesn’t do, so 
now I am going to make it boil over!” 

And the Goblin blew on the fire till it bummed and blazed up. “Surre-rurre- 
rup!” And the pot boiled over. 

“And now I’m going to pick holes in Pop’s socks,” said the Goblin. “I'll 
unravel a large piece, both in toe and heel, so she’Il have something to darn; that 
is, if she is not too busy writing poetry. Madam Poetess, please darn Pop’s 
stocking!” 

The Cat sneezed; he had caught a cold, though he always wore a fur coat. 

“T’ve opened the door to the larder,” said the Goblin. “There’s boiled cream 
in there as thick as paste. If you won’t have a lick I will.” 

“If Iam going to get all the blame and the whipping for it, anyway,” said the 
Cat, “I'll lick my share of the cream.” 

“First a lick, then a kick!” said the Goblin. “But now I’m off to the Assistant 
Schoolmaster’s room, where I’!] hang his suspenders on the mirror, put his socks 
into the water pitcher, and make him think the punch was too strong and has his 
brain in a whirl. Last night I sat on the woodpile by the kennel. I have a lot of 
fun teasing the watchdog; I let my legs dangle in front of him. The dog couldn’t 
reach them, no matter how hard he jumped; that made him mad, he barked and 
barked, and I dingled and dangled; we made a lot of noise! The Assistant 
Schoolmaster woke up and jumped out of bed three times, but he couldn’t see 
me,though he was wearing his spectacles. He always sleeps with his spectacles 
on.” 

“Say mew when you hear the Woman coming,” said the Cat. “I’m a little 
deaf. I don’t feel well today.” 


“You have the licking sickness,” said the Goblin. “Lick away; lick your 
sickness away. But be sure to wipe your whiskers, so the cream won’t show on 
it. I’m off to do a little eavesdropping.” 

So the Goblin stood behind the door, and the door stood ajar. There was 
nobody in the parlor except the Woman and the Assistant Schoolmaster. They 
were discussing things which, as the Assistant Schoolmaster so nobly observed, 
ought to rank in every household above pots and pans-the Gifts of the Soul. 

“Mr. Kisserup,” said the Woman, “since we are discussing this subject, I'll 
show you something along that line which I’ve never yet shown to a living soul- 
least of all a man. They’re my smaller poems; however, some of them are rather 
long. I have called them ‘Clinchings by a Dannegqvinde.’ You see, I am very 
fond of old Danish words!” 

“Yes, we should hold onto them,” said the Assistant Schoolmaster. “We 
should root the German out of our language.” 

“That I am doing, too!” said the Woman. “You’ll never hear me speak of 
Kleiner or Butterteig;no, I call them fatty cakes and paste leaves.” 

Then she took a writing book, in a light green cover, with two blotches of ink 
on it, from her drawer. 

“There is much in this book that is serious,” she said. “My mind tends toward 
the melancholy. Here is my “The Sign in the Night,’ ‘My Evening Red,’ and 
‘When I Got Klemmensen’-my husband; that one you may skip over, though it 
has thought and feeling. “The Housewife’s Duties’ is the best one-sorrowful, like 
all the rest; that’s my best style. Only one piece is comical; it contains some 
lively thoughts-one must indulge in them occasionally-thoughts about-now, you 
mustn’t laugh at me-thoughts about being a poetess! Up to now it has been a 
secret between me and my drawer; now you know it, too, Mr. Kisserup. I love 
poetry; it haunts me; it jeers, advises, and commands. That’s what I mean by my 
title, ‘The Little Goblin.’ You know the old peasants’ superstitions about the 
Goblin who is always playing tricks in the house. I myself am the house, and my 
poetical feelings are the Goblin, the spirit that possesses me. I have written about 
his power and strength in ‘The Little Goblin’; but you must promise with your 
hands and lips never to give away my secret, either to my husband or to anyone 
else. Read it loud, so that I can tell if you understand the meaning.” 

And the Assistant Schoolmaster read, and the Woman listened, and so did the 
little Goblin. He was eavesdropping, you’! remember, and he came just in time 
to hear the title ‘The Little Goblin.’ 

“That’s about me!” he said. “What could she have been written about me? 
Oh, Ill pinch her! [ll chip her eggs, and pinch her chickens, and chase the fat 
off her fatted calf! Just watch me do it!” 


And then he listened with pursed lips and long ears; but when he heard of the 
Goblin’s power and glory, and his rule over the woman (she meant poetry, you 
know, but the Goblin took the name literally), the little fellow began grinnning 
more and more. His eyes brightened with delight; then the corners of his mouth 
set sternly in lines of dignity; he drew himself up on his toes a whole inch higher 
than usual; he was greatly pleased with what was written about the Little Goblin. 

“T’ve done her wrong! The Woman has soul and fine breeding! How, I have 
done her wrong! She has put me into her ‘Clinchings,’ and they’! be printed and 
read. Now I won’t allow the Cat to drink her cream; I’Il do that myself! One 
drinks less than two, so that’!l be a saving; and that I shall do, and pay honor and 
respect to the Woman!” 

“He’s a man all right, that Goblin,” said the old Cat. “Just one sweet mew 
from the Woman, a mew about himself, and he immediately changes his mind! 
She is a sly one, the Woman!” 

But the Woman wasn’t sly; it was just that the Goblin was a man. 

If you can’t understand this story, ask somebody to explain it to you; but 
don’t ask the Goblin or the Woman, either. 


Peiter, Peter and Peer, 1868 


It is unbelievable all that children know nowadays; one can scarcely say what 
they don’t know. They no longer believe the old story that the stork brought 
them to father and mother out of the well or the millpond when they were little, 
and yet it is really true. 

But how did the little ones get down into the millpond or the well? Ah, not 
everyone knows that, but there are some who do. Have you ever gazed at the sky 
on a clear, starry night and watched the many shooting stars? It is as if the stars 
fall from and disappear into nowhere. Even the most learned persons can’t 
explain what they don’t know themselves; but one can explain this when he 
knows it. It is like a little Christmas-tree candle that falls from heaven and is 
blown out. It is a soul spark from our Lord that flies toward the earth, and when 
it reaches our thick, heavy air, it loses its brilliancy, becoming something that 
our eyes Cannot see, something much finer than air itself; it is a little child from 
heaven, a little angel, but without wings, for it is to become a human child. 

Softly it glides through the air, and the wind carries it into a flower, which 
may be an orchid, a dandelion, a rose, or a cowslip, and there it lies and rests 
itself. And so light and airy is it that a fly can carry it off, as, of course, a bee 
can, when they alternately come to seek the sweetness of the flower. If the little 
air child lies in their way, they do not brush it aside. That they wouldn’t have the 
heart to do! They take it and lay it under the leaf of a water lily in the sunshine, 
and from there it crawls and creeps into the water, where it sleeps and grows 
until it is large enough for the stork to see and bring to a human family that has 
been longing for a sweet little child. But whether it becomes sweet or not 
depends on whether it has drunk pure clean water or has swallowed mud and 
duckweed the wrong way; that makes one so filthy! 

The stork, always without preference, takes the first one he sees. One goes to 
kind and loving parents in a fine home; another comes to unpleasant people in 
such misery that it would have been much better for it to have remained in the 
millpond. 

The little ones can never remember afterward what they dreamed while they 
were lying under the water-lily leaf, listening to the frogs in the evening singing, 
“Coax! Coax! Coax!” In human language that means, “Now you go to sleep and 
dream!” Nor can they remember the flower where they first lay, nor how it 
smelled; and yet there is always something inside them, even when they are 


grown people, which makes them say, “I like this flower the best.” That’s 
because it is the one in which they were placed when they were air children. 

The stork lives to be a very old bird, and he always has interest in the little 
ones he has brought and watches how they get along in the world and how they 
behave themselves. Of course, he can’t do much for them or change anything in 
their lives, for he has his own family to look after, but at least he never lets them 
get out of his thoughts. 

I know a very worthy, honest old stork who has had a great deal of 
experience, and has brought many little ones out of the water, and knows their 
stories - in which there is always a little mud and duckweed from the millpond. I 
begged him to tell me the story of one of them, and he said I should have three 
instead of one, and all from the Pietersens’ house. 

The Pietersens were an extremely nice family; the father was one of the 
thirty-two members of the town council, and that was an honor; he was 
completely wrapped up in his work with the thirty-two councilmen. When the 
stork brought a little fellow to this home he was named Peiter; the next year the 
stork brought another, and they named him Peter, and when the third one came 
they called him Peer - for all three names - Peiter, Peter, and Peer - are parts of 
the name Pietersen. So there were three brothers here - three shooting stars - and 
each had been cradled in a flower, then laid under the water-lily leaf in the 
millpond, and brought from there by the stork to the Pietersen family, whose 
house is on the corner, as you surely know. 

They grew in body and mind, and wanted to become something more than the 
thirty-two councilmen were. Peiter had decided he wanted to be a robber; he had 
just seen the play Fra Diavolo, and that had convinced him that a robber’s life 
was the most delightful in the world. Peter wanted to be a trash collector. And 
Peer, who was such a sweet and good boy, round and plump, whose only fault 
was biting his nails, wanted to be “Papa.” That was what each of them said he 
was going to be in life, whenever anybody asked them about it. 

Then they went to school. One was at the head of the class, and one at the 
foot, and one in the middle, but in spite of that they could be equally good and 
clever, and they were, said their very clearsighted parents. The three went to 
children’s parties; they smoked when nobody was watching. They gained 
knowledge and made acquaintances. 

From the time he was quite small, Peiter was quarrelsome, just the way a 
robber ought to be. He was a very naughty boy, but his mother said that came 
from worms - naughty children always have worms - or from mud in the 
stomach. And one day his mother’s new silk dress suffered from his obstinacy 
and naughtiness. 


“Don’t push the tea table, my good little lamb,” she had said. “You might tip 
over the cream pitcher, and then I’d get spots on my new silk dress.” 

And so the “good little lamb” firmly took up the cream pitcher and firmly 
poured all the cream right into Mamma’s lap. Mamma couldn’t help saying, 
“Oh, lamb, lamb, that was careless of you, lamb!” But she had to admit that the 
child had a will of his own. A will means character, and that’s very promising to 
a mother. 

He might, of course, have become a robber, but he didn’t, in the actual sense 
of the word; he only came to look like one, with his slouch hat, bare throat, and 
long, lank hair. He was supposed to be an artist, but he only got as far as the 
clothes. He looked like a hollyhock, and all the people he made drawings of 
looked like hollyhocks, so lanky were they. He was very fond of hollyhocks, and 
the stork said he had lain in that flower when he was an air child. 

Peter must have lain in a buttercup. He looked buttery around the corners of 
his mouth, and his skin was so yellow that one would think that if his cheek were 
cut, butter would ooze out. He should have been a butter dealer, and could have 
been his own signboard; but on the inside he was a trash collector with a rattle. 
He was a musician of the Pietersen family - “musical enough for all of them,” 
the neighbors said. He composed seventeen new polkas in one week, and then 
put them all together and made an opera out of them, with a trumpet and rattle 
accompaniment. Ugh! How delightful that was! 

Peer was white and red, small and quite ordinary; he had lain in a daisy. He 
never hit back when the other boys beat him up; he said he was the most 
sensible, and the most sensible always gives way first. 

He was a collector, first of slate pencils, and later of letter seals. Then he got a 
little cabinet of curiosities of natural history, in which were the skeleton of a 
stickleback, three blind baby rats preserved in alcohol, and a stuffed mole. Peer 
had a keen appreciation of science and an eye for the beauties of nature, and that 
was a comfort to his parents and to him, too. He preferred wandering in the 
woods to going to school, preferred nature to education. 

Both his brothers were engaged to be married, but he could think of nothing 
but completing his collection of water-bird eggs. He knew much more about 
animals than he did about human beings; he even thought we could never reach 
the heights of the animals in the feeling we consider the loftiest of all - love. He 
saw that when the female nightingale was setting on the nest, Papa Nightingale 
would perch on a branch close by and sing to his little wife all night, “Kluk- 
kluk! Zi-Zi! Lo-lo-li!” Peer knew he could never do that or even think of doing 
such a thing. When Mamma Stork had her babies in the nest, Father Stork stood 


guard on the edge of the roof all night, on one leg. Peer couldn’t have stood that 
way for an hour! 

Then one day when he examined a spider’s web, and saw what was in it, he 
gave up completely any idea of marriage. Mr. Spider weaves his web for 
catching thoughtless flies, old and young, fat and lean; he lives only to weave 
and to support his family. But Madam Spider lives only for him. Out of sheer 
love she eats him up; she eats his heart, his head, his stomach, until only his long 
thin legs are left in the web where he used to sit, anxious for the welfare of his 
family. Now that’s the real truth, right out of the natural-history book! When 
Peer saw all this he grew very thoughtful; to be so dearly loved by a wife that 
she eats one up out of violent love? No! No human being could love like that, 
and would it be desirable, anyway? 

Peer resolved never to marry, or even to give or take a kiss, for that might 
seem the first step toward marriage. But he did receive a kiss, anyway, the same 
kiss we all get someday, the great kiss of Death. When we have lived long 
enough, Death is given the order, “kiss him away,” and so away the human goes. 
A ray of sunshine comes straight from our Lord, so bright that it almost blinds 
one. Then the soul that came from heaven as a shooting star goes back like a 
shooting star, but this time not to sleep in a flower or dream beneath the leaf of 
the water lily; it has more important things than that to do. It enters the great 
land of eternity; but what that is like and what it looks like there, no one can say. 
No one has looked into it, not even the stork, though he sees far and knows 
much. 

The stork knew nothing more of Peer, whereas he could have told me lots 
more about Peiter and Peter. But I had heard enough of them, and I suppose you 
have, too, so I thanked him and bade him good-by for this time. But now he 
demands three frogs and a little snake as payment for this simple little story - 
you see, he takes his pay in food. Will you pay him? I can’t; I have neither frogs 
nor snakes. 


Godfather’s Picture Book, 1868 


Godfather could tell stories, so many of them and such long ones, and he could 
cut out paper figures and draw pictures. When it was nearly Christmas he would 
bring out a scrapbook with clean white pages, and on these he pasted pictures cut 
out of books and newspapers; and if there weren’t enough for the story he was 
going to tell, he drew them himself. When I was a little boy I got several of these 
picture books, but the prettiest of them all was the one from “that memorable 
year when gas replaced the old oil lamps in Copenhagen” - and that was the 
inscription written on the first page. 

“We must take great care of this book,” said Father and Mother, “and only 
bring it out on important occasions.” 

But Godfather had written on the cover: 


If you should tear the book, that’s not a great wrong; 
Other little friends have done worse for ever so long. 


Best of all were the times when Godfather himself showed the book, read the 
verses and other writings in it, and told many things besides; then the story 
would become a very real one. 

On the first page was a picture from “The Flying Post,” showing Copenhagen 
with its Round Tower and Our Lady’s Church. On its left was pasted an old 
lantern, on which was written, “Train oil,” and on the right was a chandelier, 
with “Gas” written on it. 

“See, that’s the title page,” said Godfather. “That’s the beginning of the story 
you’re going to hear. It could also be given as an entire play, if one could 
perform it. Train Oil and Gas; or , The Life and Times of Copenhagen. That’s a 
very good title! At the bottom of the page is still another little picture; it’s quite 
hard to understand, so I’ll explain it to you. That is a hell horse. He shouldn’t 
have come until the end of the book, but he has run on ahead to say that neither 
the beginning, nor the middle, nor the end is any good; he could have done it 
much better - if he could have done it at all. The hell horse, you see, stands 
hitched all day in the newspaper, and walks on the columns, they say. But in the 
evening he slips out, stations himself outside the poet’s door, and neighs, so that 
the man inside will instantly die; but he won’t die if there’s any real life in him. 

The hell horse is usually a poor creature who can’t understand himself and 
can’t earn a living, and he gets his air and food by going around and neighing. I 


am certain that he doesn’t like Godfather’s picture book, but in spite of that, it 
may be worth at least the paper it’s written on. 

“Now that’s the first page of the book; that’s the title page. 

“Tt was the very last evening on which the oil lamps were to be lighted; the 
town had gas, and it was so bright that the old street lamps seemed quite lost in 
it. 

“T was in the street myself that evening,” said Godfather. “The people were 
walking about, looking at the old and the new lighting. There were a great many 
people and twice as many legs as heads. The watchmen stood around sadly, for 
they didn’t know how soon they would be dismissed, like the oil lamps. They 
could remember so far back, but dared not think forward. They had so many 
memories of quiet evenings and dark nights. I leaned up against a lamppost,” 
continued Godfather, “and there was a great spluttering in the oil and the wick. I 
could hear what the lamp said, and you shall hear it, too. 

“ “We’ve done the best we could,’ said the lamp. ‘We were good enough for 
our time, and have lighted up joy and sorrow; we have lived through many 
wonderful things; you might say we have been the night eyes of Copenhagen. 
Now let new lights take our place and take over our duties; but how many years 
they’ ll shine, and what they will light up, remain to be seen! Indeed, they shine a 
little stronger than we old fellows, but that’s nothing; when you’re molded like a 
gas chandelier, and have the connections they have, the one pours into the other. 
They have pipes going in all directions and can get strength from both inside the 
town and outside it. But each one of us oil lamps shines because of what he has 
in himself, and not because of any family connections. We and our ancestors 
have lighted Copenhagen from olden times, from immeasurably long ago. But 
since this is now the last evening that we’ll stand and shine in the second row, so 
to speak, in the street here along with you, you shining comrades, we won’t sulk 
or be envious. No, far from it; we’ll be happy and good-natured. We are the old 
sentinels, being relieved by new guards in better uniforms than ours. We’|I tell 
you what our family, way back to great-great-great-grandmother lantern, has 
seen and experienced - the whole history of Copenhagen. May you and your 
successors, right down to the last gas chandelier, experience and be able to relate 
such wonderful things as we can, when you get your discharge someday. And 
you’ ll get it! 

You may be sure of that! People are certain to find a better light than gas. I’ve 
heard a student say that there’s a possibility they may someday burn sea water!’ 
When the lamp said these words, the wick spluttered, as if it had water in it 
already.” 


Godfather had listened closely, thought it over, and decided it was an 
excellent idea of the old lantern, on this evening of the change from oil to gas, to 
tell and display the whole history of Copenhagen. 

“You mustn’t let a good idea slip,” said Godfather. “I took it at once, went 
home, and made this picture book for you. It goes even farther back in time than 
the lamps could go. Here’s the book, and here’s the story! 

COPENHAGEN’S LIFE AND TIMES 

“Tt begins in darkness, on a coal-black page - that’s the Dark Ages. 

“Now let’s turn the page,” said Godfather. “Do you see the picture? Only the 
wild sea and the swelling northeast wind, driving heavy ice floes before it. 
There’s no one out sailing on them, only great stone blocks, which rolled down 
onto the ice from the mountains of Norway. The north wind blows the ice away; 
he wants to show the German mountains what rocks are found up in the North. 
The ice floes are already down in the sound, off the coast of Zealand, where 
Copenhagen now stands; but there was no Copenhagen there then. There were 
great sandbanks under the water, and the ice floes with the big boulders struck 
against one of these. Then the whole ice field stuck so fast that the northeast 
wind couldn’t move it again, and so he became as furious as could be and 
pronounced a curse on the sandbank, the ‘Thieves’ ground,’ as he called it. He 
swore that if ever it should rise above the surface of the sea, thieves and robbers 
would live there, and the gallows and wheel be raised on it. 

“But while he cursed and swore this way, the sun came out, and those bright 
and gentle spirits, the children of light, swayed an swung in its beams; they 
danced over the ice floes until they melted, and the great boulders sank to the 
sandy bottom of the sea. 

“ “Sun scum!’ said the northeast wind. ‘Is that friendship and kinship? Ill 
remember and take revenge for that. Now I pronounce a curse!’ 

“ “We pronounce a blessing!’ sang the children of light. “The sandbank will 
rise, and we shall guard it. Truth, goodness, and beauty shall dwell there!’ 

“ “Stuff and nonsense!’ said the northeast wind. 

“You see, the lantern knew nothing of all this and therefore couldn’t tell 
about it,” said Godfather. “But I know it, and it’s very important to the life and 
times of Copenhagen. 

“Now we’ll turn the page,” said Godfather. “Years have passed, and the 
sandbank has lifted itself; a sea gull has settled on the biggest rock, which has 
jutted out of water. You can see it in the picture. Years and years have passed. 

“The sea cast up dead fish onto the shore. Tough lyme grass sprang up, 
withered, rotted, and fertilized the soil; many different kinds of grasses and 
plants followed, until the bank became a green island. There the vikings landed, 


for there was level ground for fighting and good anchorage beside the island off 
the coast of Zealand. 

“T think the first oil lamp was lit to cook fish over, and there were plenty of 
fishes here. The herring swam through the sound in great shoals; it was hard to 
force a boat through them. They glittered in the water as if there were lightning 
down there, and shone in the depths like the northern lights. The sound had a 
wealth of fishes; therefore houses were built on the coast of Zealand, with walls 
of oak and roofs of bark - there were trees enough for that purpose. Ships 
anchored in the harbor, oil lamps hanging from swaying ropes, and the northeast 
wind blew and sang, ‘O-out!’ If a lantern glimmered on the island it was a 
thieves’ lantern, for smugglers and thieves plied their trade on Thieves’ Island. 

“ “T believe that all the evil I wished for is coming,’ said the northeast wind. 
‘Soon the tree will come, from which I can shake the fruit.’ 

“And here is the tree,” said Godfather. “Do you see the gallows on Thieves’ 
Island? Robbers and murderers hang there in iron chains, exactly as they hung in 
those days. The wind blew until it rattled the long skeletons, but the moon shone 
down on them as serenely as it now shines on a country dance. The sun also 
shone down pleasantly, crumbling away the dangling skeletons, and from the 
sunbeams the children of light sang, ‘We know it! We know it! Here it shall be 
beautiful in the days to come; here it shall be good and splendid!’ 

“ “Chicken prattle!’ said the northeast wind. 

“Now we’ll turn the page,” said Godfather. 

“The bells were ringing in the town of Roskilde, where Bishop Absalon lived. 
He could both read his Bible and wield his sword; he had power and will. He 
wished to protect from assault the busy fishermen at the harbor, whose town had 
grown until it was now a market town. He sprinkled the unhallowed ground with 
holy water; thus, Thieves’ Island received the mark of honor. Masons and 
carpenters set to work on it; at the Bishop’s command, a building grew up, and 
the sunbeams kissed the red walls as they rose. There stood the house of Axel: 


The castle, with its towers, so stately and high, 
Had balconies and stairs up to the sky 


Booo! Whooo! 
The northeast wind huffed and puffed, 
But the castle stood unyielding, unruffed. 


“And outside it lay ‘The Haven,’ the merchants’ harbor: 


Mermaid’s bower amid seas of sheen, 
Built beside groves of green. 


“The foreigners came there and bought the wealth of fish, and built shops and 
houses with bladders for windowpanes, as glass was too expensive. Warehouses 
followed, with gables and windlasses. See the old fellows sitting there in the 
shops - they dare not marry; they trade in ginger and pepper, the pebersvende. 

“The northeast wind whistled through the streets and lanes, sending the dust 
flying and tearing off a thatched roof. Cows and pigs wandered about in the 
street ditch. 

“ “T shall tame and subdue them!’ said the northeast wind. ‘T’ll whistle around 
the houses and around Axel’s house! I can’t fail! They call it Gallows’ Castle on 
Thieves’ Island.’” 

Then Godfather showed a picture of it, which he himself had drawn. On the 
wall were rows of stakes, and on every stake was the head of a captured pirate 
showing its teeth. 

“That really happened,” said Godfather. “And it’s worth hearing and worth 
knowing about. 

“Bishop Absalon was in his bath, and through the thin walls he heard the 
arrival of a ship of freebooters. He instantly sprang out of the bath and into his 
ship, blew his horn, and his crew assembled. The arrows shot into the backs of 
the robbers as they rowed desperately to escape. The arrows pierced into their 
hands, and there was no time to pull them out. Bishop Absalon caught everyone 
and cut their heads off, and every head was set up on the outer wall of the castle. 
The northeast wind blew with puffed-out cheeks - with bad weather in his jaw, 
as the sailors say. 

“ “Pll stretch myself,’ said the wind. ‘Here I’ll lie down and look the whole 
matter over.’ 

“Tt rested for hours, then blew for days. Years went past. 

“The watchman appeared on the castle tower; he looked to the east, the west, 
the north, and the south. You can see it there in the picture,” said Godfather, 
pointing it out. “You can see him there, but I’1l tell you what he saw. 

“There is open water from the wall of Stejleborg right out to Kj6ge Bay, and 
a broad channel over to the coast of Zealand. In front of Serritslev and Solberg 
Meadows, with their large villages, the new town, with its gabled timber houses, 
is growing up more and more. There are entire streets for shoemakers and 
tailors, for grocers and beer sellers; there is a market place and there is a 
guildhall, and near the shore, where there was once an island, stands the splendid 
Church of St. Nicolaus. It has an immensely high tower and spire; how it is 


reflected in the clear water! Near this is Our Lady’s Church, where Masses are 
sung, where incense gives out its fragrance and wax candles burn. The 
‘merchants’ haven’ is now the Bishop’s town; the Bishop of Roskilde rules and 
reigns there. 

“Bishop Erlandsen sits in Axel’s house. There is good cooking in the kitchen; 
ale and claret are served to the sound of fiddles and kettledrums. Burning 
candles and lamps make the castle shine as if it were a lantern for the whole 
country and kingdom. The northeast wind whistles around the tower and walls, 
but they stand firmly. The northeast wind swoops around the western 
fortification of the town - only an old wooden fence - but it holds up well. 
Christopher I, King of Denmark, stands outside it; the rebels have beaten him at 
SkelskGr, so he seeks shelter in the Bishop’s town. 

“The wind whistles, and says, like the Bishop, ‘Keep out! Keep out! The gate 
is shut to you!’ 

“Tt is a time of trouble, dismal days, when every man is his own master. The 
Holstein banner waves from the castle tower. There is want and woe, for it is the 
night of anguish. War and the black death stalk the land in the pitch-dark night - 
but then comes Valdemar Atterdag. Now the Bishop’s town is the King’s town. 
It has gabled houses and narrow streets, watchmen and a town hall, and a 
permanent gallows by the west port. No man from out of town can be hanged on 
it; you must be a citizen to be allowed to dangle there, to get so high as to see 
Kjége and the hens of Kjége. 

“ ‘*That’s a lovely gallows,’ says the northeast wind. ‘The beautiful is 
growing!’ And it whistles and whoops. 

“And from Germany blew trouble and want. 

“The Hanseatic merchants came,” continued Godfather, “from warehouse and 
counter, the rich traders of Rostock, Liibeck, and Bremen. They wanted to seize 
more than the golden goose from Valdemar’s Tower; they had more power in 
the town of the Danish King than the Danish King himself. They came in armed 
ships, and no one was prepared. And King Eric had no desire to fight with his 
German kinsfolk; they were too many and too strong. So King Eric and all his 
courtiers escaped through the west port to the town of Sord, to the quiet lake and 
green forests, to the song of love and the clang of goblets. 

“But there was one left behind in Copenhagen, a kingly heart and a kingly 
mind. Do you see this picture here, this young woman, so fine and tender, with 
sea-blue eyes and yellow hair? It is the Queen of Denmark, Philippa, the English 
princess. She stayed in the distracted city, where the townspeople swarmed in 
panic in the narrow lanes and streets with steep stairs, sheds, and shops of lath 
and plaster. With the courage of a man, she summoned townspeople and 


peasants, to inspire and encourage them. They fitted out the ships and garrisoned 
the blockhouses; they fired with their carbines; there were fire and smoke and 
lightness of spirit - our Lord will never forsake Denmark! The sun shone into all 
hearts, and in all eyes was the bright gladness of victory. Blessed be Philippa! 
Blessed she was in hut and in house; and blessed she was in the King’s castle, 
where she nursed the wounded and the sick. I have clipped a wreath and laid it 
around this picture,” said Godfather. “Blessed be Queen Philippa!” 

“Now we spring forward for years,” said Godfather, “and Copenhagen 
springs with us. King Christian I has been to Rome to receive the Pope’s 
blessing and has been greeted with honor and homage on the long journey. Here 
at home he is building a hall of red brick; there shall be learning there, 
displaying itself in Latin. The poor man’s children, from plow and workshop, 
can also come there, to live upon alms, to attain the long black gown, and sing 
before the doors of citizens. 

“Near the hall of learning, where everything is in Latin, is a little house where 
Danish rules, in language and in customs. There is beer soup for early breakfast, 
and dinner is at ten o’clock in the morning. The sun shines through small panes 
onto cupboards and bookcases; on the shelves are written treasures - Master 
Mikkel’s Rosary and Godly Comedies, Henrik Harpestreng’s Leech-book, and 
Denmark’s Rhyming Chronicle by Brother Niels of Soré. ‘Every Danish man 
should know these,’ says the master of the house, and he is the one to make them 
known. He is the Dutchman, Gotfred van Gehmen, Denmark’s first printer, who 
practices the divine black art of printing. 

“ And the books enter the castle of the King and the houses of the citizens. 
Proverbs and songs are given immortality. Things that men dare not say either in 
sorrow or in joy are sung by the Bird of Folklore, allegorically and yet clearly. 
For it flies free and wide through the common man’s room and the knightly 
castle; it sits and twitters like a falcon on the hand of the noble lady; it steals in 
like a tiny mouse and squeaks in the dungeon of the enslaved peasant. 

“ “Merely words - all of it!’ says the sharp northeast wind. 

“ Tt’s the spring!’ say the sunbeams. ‘See how the green buds are peeping 
out!’ 

“Now we’ll turn more pages in our picture book,” said Godfather. 

“How radiant Copenhagen is! There are tournaments and sports and splendid 
processions! Look at the gallant knights in armor and the noble ladies in silk and 
gold! King Hans gives his daughter, Elizabeth, to the Elector of Brandenburg. 
How young she is, and how happy she is! She is treading on velvet; there is a 
whole future in her thoughts - a future of domestic happiness. Close beside her is 
her royal brother, Prince Christian, with the melancholy eyes and the hot, 


passionate blood. He is beloved by the commoners, for he knows their burdens; 
in his thoughts he has the poor man’s future. God alone decides our fate! 

“Now we’ll turn another leaf in the picture book,” said Godfather. “The wind 
blows sharply and sings of the sharp sword and this difficult time of trouble. 

“Tt is an icy-cold day in mid-April. Why is the crowd gathering outside the 
castle and before the old customhouse, where the King’s ship lies with its sails 
and banners? People are crowded in the windows and on the roofs. There are 
sorrow and trouble, expectation and anxiety. They look toward the castle, now 
so still and empty, but where formerly there were torch dances in the gilded 
halls; they look at the balcony from which King Christian so often gazed out 
over the ‘court bridge’ and down the narrow court-bridge street to his dovelet, 
the little Dutch girl he brought from the town of Bergen. The shutters are bolted. 
As the crowd gazed toward the castle, the gate is opened and the drawbridge is 
let down. There comes King Christian with his faithful wife, Elizabeth; she will 
not forsake her royal lord, now when he is so hard pressed. 

“There is fire in his blood and fire in his thoughts; he has wished to break 
with the olden times, to strike off the peasants’ yoke, to do good to the 
commoners, to clip the wings of the ‘greedy hawks,’ but they have been too 
much for him. He leaves his country and his kingdom, to win allies and friends 
for himself abroad. His wife and loyal men go with him. Every eye is moist in 
this hour of parting. 

“Voices are blended in the song of time, against him and for him a three-part 
choir. 

“Listen to the words of the nobles; they are written and printed: ‘Woe to you, 
Christian the Wicked! The blood that poured out in the market place of 
Stockholm cries aloud and curses you!’ 

“And the monks’ cry echoes the same refrain: ‘Be you cast off by God and by 
us! You have called hither the Lutheran doctrine; you have given it church and 
pulpit and bid the tongue of the Devil speak out! Woe to you, Christian the 
Wicked!’ 

“But the peasants and commoners weep: ‘Christian, beloved of the people! 
No longer may the peasant be sold like cattle or exchanged for a hunting hound! 
That law shall bear you witness!’ But the words of the poor man are only chaff 
before the wind. 

“Now the ship sails past the castle, and the commoners line the ramparts, so 
that they may once more see the royal galley sail. 

“ “The time is long; the time is hard. Trust neither in friends nor in kinsmen!’ 

“Uncle Frederick in the Castle of Kiel would like to be King of Denmark. 
King Frederick is before Copenhagen. See the picture here - ‘The Faithful 


Copenhagen.’ Coal-black clouds are around it - in picture after picture; just look 
at each of them! It is all a resounding picture; it resounds still in song and story - 
those heavy, hard, and bitter times during the long procession of years. 

“How did it go with that wandering bird, King Christian? The birds have sung 
about it, and they fly far over distant lands and seas. 

“Early in the spring the stork came from the south, across the land of 
Germany; it had seen what I will tell you now. 

“ “T saw the fugitive King Christian crossing a heather - grown moor; he met a 
wretched cart drawn by only one horse. A woman sat in it, his sister, the 
Countess of Brandenburg. Faithful to the Lutheran religion, she had been exiled 
by her husband. And so on that dark heath the exiled children of a king met. The 
time is hard; the time is long. Trust neither friend nor kinsman!’ 

“The swallow came from S6nderborg Castle with a sad song, ‘King Christian 
is betrayed! He sits in the dungeon tower, deep as a well; his heavy steps wear 
tracks in the stone floor, and his fingers leave their marks in the hard marble.’ 


Oh, what sorrow ever found such vent 
As that in the furrows of the stone? 


“The fish eagle has come from the tossing sea, which is open and free. A ship 
flies over it, bearing the brave S6ren Norby from Fyn. Fortune is with him - but 
fortune is as changeable as wind and weather. 

“In Jutland and Fyn the crows and ravens scream, ‘We seek spoil! It is grand! 
Caw, caw! Here lie the bodies of horses and of men, too!’ It is a time of trouble; 
it is during the Count of Oldenburg’s war. The peasant raises his club and the 
townsman his knife, and loudly they shout, ‘We shall slay the wolves and leave 
no cub of them alive!’ Clouds of smoke roll up from the burning towns. 

“King Christian is a prisoner in S6nderborg Castle; he cannot escape or see 
the bitter distress of Copenhagen. On the North Common stands Christian III, 
where his father stood before him. Despair is in the city, and plague, and famine. 

“A ragged, emaciated woman sits reclined against the church wall. She is a 
corpse; two living children lie on her lap and can suck only blood from the dead 
breast. 

“Courage has collapsed; resistance collapses. Oh, you faithful Copenhagen! 

“Fanfares are blown, hear the drums and trumpets! In rich garments of silk 
and velvet, with nodding plumes, the noble lords come on horses adorned with 
gold, riding to Old Market Square. Is there a customary festivity or tournament? 
Commoners and peasants in holiday attire flock in that direction. What is there 
to see? Is there a bonfire to burn popish images? Or is the hangman standing 


there, as he stood at the death fire of Slaghoek? The King, ruler of all the land, is 
a Lutheran, and this shall now be proclaimed with solemnity. 

“Noble ladies and highborn maidens, with high collars and caps of pearls, sit 
behind the open windows and see all the splendor. Beneath a canopy near the 
King’s throne, the councilors of state sit in antique dress on an outspread carpet. 
The King is silent, but his will, the will of the council of state, is proclaimed in 
the Danish tongue. Commoners and peasants are sternly rebuked for the 
opposition they have shown to the nobility. The commoner is humbled, and the 
peasant becomes a slave. Now condemning words are uttered against the bishops 
of the land. Their power is gone, and all the property of the church and cloisters 
is transferred to the King and the nobles. 

“Pride and hatred are there, and pomp and misery, too. 


The poor bird comes limping, drooping, 
Comes stooping. 

The rich bird comes huffing, 

Comes puffing. 


“The time of change brings heavy clouds, but sunshine, too; it then shines in 
the halls of learning and in the student’s home. And names shine from it on 
down to our own days. There is Hans Tousen, the son of a poor smith of Fyn: 


This was the little lad who came from Birkende town; 
His name flew over Denmark; widely spread his renown. 
A Danish Martin Luther, he drew the Gospel sword, 
And gained a mighty victory for truth and for the Lord. 


“There is also the immortal name of Petrus Palladius; that is the Latin, but in 
Danish it is Peter Plade, Bishop of Roskilde, also the son of a poor smith of 
Jutland. And among noblemen shines the name of Hans Friis, Chancellor of the 
kingdom. He would seat the students at his own table and see to their wants and 
those of the schoolboys as well. But one name above all others is greeted with 
cheers and song. 


So long as there’s a student to be found 
Near Axel’s Haven, at work or play, 

Will King Christian’s name loudly resound 
And with hurrahs be greeted every day! 


“Yes, there were sunbeams between the heavy clouds in the time of change. 

“Now we turn the page. 

“What is it that whistles and sings in the Great Belt under the coast of Sams6? 
A mermaid, with sea-green hair, rises from the sea; she reveals the future to the 
peasant. A prince shall be born who shall become a great and powerful king.” 

“He was born in the field, beneath the blossoming whitethorn. His name now 
lives in song and story, in the knightly halls and castles everywhere. The stock 
exchange came forth with tower and spire; Rosenborg Castle rose up and gazed 
far out over the ramparts; the students got their own house. And close by, where 
it still points to heaven, stood ‘the Round Tower,’ facing toward the island of 
Hveen, where Uranienborg once stood. Its golden domes glittered in the 
moonlight, and the mermaids sang of the man who lived there, whom kings and 
sages visited, the master sage of noble blood - Tycho Brahe. He raised the name 
of Denmark so high that it was known with the stars of heaven in all the cultured 
lands of the earth. And Denmark turned him away. 

“In his sorrow he sang for comfort: 
Is not heaven everywhere? 
What more do I require? 


“His song lives in the hearts of the people, like the mermaid’s song about 
Christian IV. 

“Now comes a page that you must look at carefully,” said Godfather. 

“There is picture after picture here, just as there is verse after verse in the old 
ballads. It is a song, so happy in its beginning, so sorrowful at its close. 

“A king’s child is dancing in the castle of the King. How lovely she is to look 
at! She is sitting on the lap of Christian IV - his beloved daughter, Eleonore. She 
grows in all the virtues and graces of a woman. The foremost among the nobles, 
Corfits Ulfeldt, is her betrothed. She is still only a child and is beaten by her 
stern governess; she complains of this to her sweetheart, and rightly, too. How 
clever and cultured and learned she is! She can speak Latin and Greek, sing in 
Italian to her lute, and talk about the Pope and Martin Luther. 

“Now King Christian lies in the vault in Roskilde Cathedral, and Eleonore’s 
brother is King. In the palace at Copenhagen there are pomp and show; there are 
beauty and wit - and foremost is the Queen herself, Sophie Amalie of Lyneborg. 
Who can guide her horse as cleverly as she? Who dances with such grace? Who 
can talk with such wisdom and wit as the Queen of Denmark? 

“ ‘Eleonore Christine Ulfeldt!? These are the words of the French 
Ambassador. ‘She surpasses all in beauty and wit!’ 


“Up from the polished floor of the palace ballroom has grown the burdock of 
envy; it has clung there, worked itself in, and twisted around - contempt and 
scorn. “That illegitimate creature! Her carriage shall stop at the bridge of the 
castle! Where the Queen drives, the commoner shall walk!’ There is a storm of 
gossip, of lies and slander. 

“Then Ulfeldt takes his wife by the hand in the still of the night. He has the 
keys to the town gates; he opens one of them, and horses wait outside. They ride 
to the shore and sail to Sweden. 

“Now let’s turn the page, just as fortune turned itself for those two. 

“Tt is autumn. The days are short and the nights are long; it is gray and damp. 
The cold wind rises in its strength, and it whistles through the leaves of the trees 
on the ramparts. The leaves drop into Peter Oxe’s courtyard, empty and forsaken 
of its owners. The wind sweeps over Christianshavn, around the mansion of Kai 
Lykke, which now is a penitentiary. He himself has been driven from home and 
honor; his escutcheon is smashed and his effigy hung on the highest gallows. 
Thus is he punished for his thoughtless, frivolous words about the powerful 
Queen of Denmark. The wind pipes loudly as it rushes over the open space 
where the mansion of the Lord High Steward once stood. Only one stone of it is 
now left, ‘And that I drove down here as a boulder on the floating ice,’ shrieks 
the wind. ‘That stone stranded where since has grown Thieves’ Island, under my 
curse, and so it became a part of the mansion of Lord Ulfeldt, where his lady 
sang to the sounding lute, and read Greek and Latin, and bore herself proudly. 
Now only the stone is here with its inscription: 


The traitor Corfits Ulfeldt 
In eternal scorn, shame, and disgrace. 


“ “But where is the stately lady now? Whoo-ee-oo!’ blows the wind with a 
piercing shriek. 

“For many years she has been shut up in the Blue Tower, behind the palace, 
where the sea water beats against the slimy walls. There is more smoke than 
warmth in the cell; its tiny window is high up under the ceiling. In what 
discomfort and misery sits the adored child of Christian IV, the daintiest of 
maids and matrons! Memory hangs curtains and tapestries on the smoke- 
blackened walls of her prison. She recalls the lovely days of her childhood, her 
father’s gentle, beaming face; she recalls her splendid wedding, her days of 
pride, but also her days of misery in Holland, England, and Bornholm. 


Nothing seems too hard for wedded love to bear, 
And loyalty is not cause for shame or care. 


“But he was with her in those days; now she is alone, alone forever. She does 
not know his grave; no one knows it. 

Faithfulness to her husband was her only crime. 

“For long and many years she sat there, while life went on outside. Life never 
pauses, but we will for a moment here, and think of her and the words of the 
song. 


I keep my promise to my husband still, 
In want and dire need, and always will. 


“Now do you see this picture here?” said Godfather. “It’s winter, and the frost 
has thrown a bridge of ice between Laaland and Fyn, a bridge for Carl Gustav, 
who pushes on unchecked. There are plundering and burning, fear and want, 
throughout the whole land. 

“Now the Swedes are encamped before Copenhagen. It is bitterly cold and the 
snow is blinding, but, true to their king and themselves, men and women stand 
ready to fight. Every tradesman, shopman, student, and schoolmaster is on the 
ramparts, ready to guard and defend, with no fear of the red-hot cannon balls. 
King Frederick has sworn he will die in his nest. There he rides to and fro, and 
the Queen is with him, and courage, patriotism, and discipline are there. Let the 
Swede don his white shroud and crawl forward in the white snow and try to 
storm the walls! Beams and stones are hurled down on him; even women come 
with steaming caldrons and pour boiling pitch and tar onto the storming enemy. 

“That night King and peasant are one united power. Then there is relief, and 
there is victory. Church bells ring, and songs of thanksgiving resound. 
Commoners, on this spot you won your knightly spurs! 

“What comes next? Look at this picture. Bishop Svane’s wife drives in a 
closed carriage, which only the high and mighty nobility dare do. The proud 
young men stop the carriage; the bishop’s wife must walk to the bishop’s house. 

“Ts that the whole story? Something much greater is stopped next - the power 
of pride. 

“Burgomaster Hans Nansen and Bishop Svane clasp hands to work in the 
name of the Lord. Their wise and honest talk is heard in the church and the 
house of the commoner. One handclasp of fellowship, and the harbor is blocked, 
the gates are locked, and the alarm bell rings. 


“Power is granted to the King alone, who remains in his nest in the hour of 
peril; he governs, and rules over great and small. It is the time of absolute 
monarchy. 

“Now let’s turn the page, and time with it. 

“ *Halloo, halloo, halloo!’ The plow stands idle, and the heather grows wild, 
but the hunting is good. ‘Halloo, halloo!’ Listen to the sounding horn and the 
baying hounds! See the huntsmen, and look at the young and gay King himself, 
Christian V! There is merrymaking in palace and in town. In the halls are 
waxlights, in the courtyards torches, and in the streets of the town are new 
lamps. Everything is so new! Favors and gifts go to the barons and counts of the 
new nobility, brought in from Germany. Nothing is accepted now except titles 
and rank and the German language. 

“But then there sounds a voice that is truly Danish, the voice of the weaver’s 
son, who is now a bishop; it is the voice of Kingo, singing his beautiful psalms. 

“There is another commoner’s son, this time the son of a vintner, whose 
thoughts shine forth in law and justice. His book of laws has become gold- 
ground for the King’s name, and will stand for ages to come. That commoner’s 
son, the greatest man in the land, receives a coat of arms - and enemies as well, 
so that the sword of the executioner is raised over the head of Griffenfeld. 

“But mercy is granted, with life imprisonment, and he is banished to a rocky 
islet off the coast of Trondhjem. 

Munkholm - Denmark’s St. Helena 

“But the dance continues merrily in the palace hall; there are splendor and 
pomp there, and courtiers and ladies dance to lively music. 

“Now these are the times of Frederick IV! 

“See the proud ships with their flags of victory! See the tossing sea! It can tell 
of great deeds for the glory of Denmark. We remember the victorious Sehested 
and Gyldenléve! We remember Hvitfeldt, who blew up his ship to save the 
Danish fleet, and flew to heaven with Dannebrog. We think of the struggles of 
those ages, and of the hero who sprang to the defense of Denmark from the 
mountains of Norway - Peder Tordenskjold. 

Across the surging sea his name thunders from country to country. 


Lightning flashed through the powder dust; 

A thunderbolt roared through the whispering age. 
A tailor’s boy jumped down from the tailor’s table; 
From Norway’s coast he sailed a little sloop. 


And over Northern seas there flew again 
The viking spirit, youthful, and clad in steel. 


“Then a fresh breeze blew from the coast of Greenland, bringing a gentle 
fragrance, as if from the land of Bethlehem; it brought tidings of the Gospel light 
kindled by Hans Egede and his wife. 

“So this half page has a golden ground; but the other half, which means 
sorrow, is ashen gray with black specks, as from fire and disease and pestilence. 

“The plague is raging in Copenhagen. The streets are empty. The doors are 
barred, and where crosses are chalked on them the plague is inside, but where 
the cross is black all within are dead. 

“The bodies are carried away by night, with no tolling bell; the half dead in 
the streets are taken with them. Funeral wagons rumble, piled with corpses. But 
from the taverns sound the horrid songs and wild shrieks of the drunkards. They 
try to forget their bitter in drink; they want to forget, and end - end! Yes, 
everything comes to an end. The page ends here, with the second time of distress 
and trial for Copenhagen. 

“King Frederick IV is still alive. The course of the years has tumed his hair 
gray. From the window of his palace he looks out on the stormy weather of late 
winter. 

“In a little house near the Westgate a boy is playing with his ball; it bounces 
up into the loft. The child takes a candle and goes up to seek it, but he sets fire to 
the little house - to the whole street. The fire leaps into the air so that the clouds 
themselves reflect it! See how the flames grow higher! There is food for the fire 
- hay and straw, bacon and tar, piles of firewood for winter - and it all burns. 
There is weeping, shrieking; there is great panic. The old King rides through the 
tumult, commanding and encouraging. There is blowing up with gunpowder, and 
the tearing down of houses. Now the fire has swept into the north quarter, and 
the churches are burning, St. Peter’s and Our Lady’s. Listen to the bells playing 
their last tune, ‘Turn from Us Thy Wrath, O Lord God of Mercy!’ 

“Only the ‘Round Tower’ and the castle are left standing, with smoking ruins 
about them. King Frederick is kind to the people; he is a friend to the homeless; 
he comforts and feeds them and is with them constantly. Blessed be Frederick 
IV! 

“Now look at this page! 

“See that gilded carriage with footmen around it and armed riders before and 
behind it, coming from the castle, where an iron chain is stretched to keep the 
people from coming too near! Every common man must cross the square with 
bare head; and therefore few are seen there; they avoid the place. There comes 


one now, with downcast eyes, and with hat in hand, and he is the one man of that 
time whom we can name with pride: 


His voice like a cleansing storm wind rang. 

To sunshine in the days which yet were to come! 
Then smuggled-in tunes like grasshoppers sprang 
In haste to return to where they were from. 


“Witty and humorous - that is Ludvig Holberg. The Danish stage, the castle 
of his greatness, has been closed as if it were the dwelling place of shame. All 
merriment is banished; dance, song, and music are forbidden and gone. For the 
dark side of religion is now in power. 

“ ‘The Danish prince!’ his mother used to call him. Now come his days of 
sunshine, with the song of birds, with gladness and true Danish gaiety. Frederick 
V is King, and the chain is taken from the square beside the castle; the Danish 
theater is reopened; there are laughter and pleasure and good cheer. And the 
peasants again hold their summer festivals, for it is a time of joy after the time of 
fast and oppression. The beautiful lives again, blossoming and bearing fruit in 
sound, color, and creative art. Listen to Grétry’s music! Watch Londemann’s 
acting! And Denmark’s Queen loves all that is Danish. God in His heaven bless 
you, beautiful and gentle Louise of England! The sunbeams sing in spirited 
chorus about the queens of Denmark - Philippa, Elizabeth, Louise! 

“The earthly shells have long been buried, but the souls live, and the names 
live. England again sends a royal bride, Matilde, so young and so soon forsaken! 
In days to come poets will sing of your youthful heart and your hours of trail! 
And song has an indescribable power through all times and all peoples. See the 
burning of the castle of King Christian! They try to save the best they can find. 
Look at the men from the dockyard dragging away a basket of silverware and 
precious things - a great treasure! But suddenly through an open door, where the 
flames are brightest, they see a bronze bust of King Christian IV. Then they cast 
aside the treasure they are rescuing; his image means so much more to them that 
it must be saved, regardless of how heavy it may be to carry. They know him 
from the song of Ewald and the beautiful melody of Hartmann. 

“Indeed, there is power in words and song, and someday it shall resound as 
strongly for the poor Queen Matilde. 

“Now let’s go further in our picture book. 

“On Ulfeldt’s Place stood the stone of shame, and where in the world is there 
one like it? By the Westgate a column was raised, and how many in the world 
are there like it? 


“The sunbeams kissed the boulder foundation of the Column of Freedom. All 
church bells rang and the flags waved, and the people cheered for Crown Prince 
Frederick. The names of Bernstorff, Reventlow, Colbj6rmsen were held in the 
hearts and were on the lips of old and young. With bright eyes and grateful 
hearts they read the blessed inscription on the column: 

“ “The King has decreed that serfdom shall cease, the agrarian laws be set in 
order and enforced, so that the free peasant may become brave and enlightened, 
diligent and good, a worthy and happy citizen!’ 

“What a sunny day! Summer is in town! 

“The spirits of light sang, ‘The good is growing! The beautiful is growing! 
Soon the stone on Ulfeldt’s Place shall fall, but the Column of Freedom shall 
stand in the sunlight, blessed by God, King, and people.’ 


We have an ancient highway; 
It goes to the ends of the earth. 


“There in the open sea - open for friend and foe - was the foe! The mighty 
English fleet sailed up; a great power came against a little one. The battle was 
hard, but the people were valiant. 


Each stood firm, untiring, held his place, 
Stood and fought until death’s embrace. 


“They won the admiration of the enemy and inspired the poets of Denmark. 
The day of that battle is still commemorated with unfurled banners - Denmark’s 
glorious Second of April, the Maundy Thursday battle at Copenhagen Harbor. 

“Years passed. A fleet was seen in Oresund. Was it bound for Russia or for 
Denmark? No one knew, not even those on board the ships. 

“There is a legend in the hearts of the people which tells that on that morning 
in Oresund, when the sealed orders were opened and the instructions to destroy 
the Danish fleet were read, a young captain stepped forward, a son of Britain, 
noble in word and deed. ‘I swore,’ he said, ‘that I would fight for England’s flag 
to my death, in open and honorable battle, but not overpower the weak!’ And 
with that he jumped overboard! 


The fleet sailed toward Copenhagen just the same; 
But far from the place where the battle was to be 
Lay he, the captain - and unknown is his name - 
An ice-cold corpse, in the dark-blue sea. 


Shoreward he drifted, until Swedish men, 
Fishing beneath the stars with their nets, 
Found him, bore him to shore, and then 
Cast dice to win his epaulets! 


“The enemy made for Copenhagen. The town was soon in flames. We lost 
our fleet, but not our courage and faith in God; He casteth down but He raiseth 
again. Our wounds healed, as those of the warriors in Valhalla. The history of 
Copenhagen is rich in consolation. 


Our faith, from the beginning of time to the end, 
Is that Our Lord is Denmark’s friend; 

If we hold firmly, He will hold, too, 

And tomorrow the sun will shine on you. 


“Soon the sun did shine on the rebuilt city, on the rich cornfields, and on the 
skill and art of our people. It was blessed summer day of peace, when poetry 
raised her Fata Morgana, so rich in color, through the words of Oehlenschlager. 

“And a great discovery was made in science. It was a discovery far greater 
than the gold horn of ancient days, for a bridge of gold was found: 


A bridge for thought to flash like lightning 
At all times into other lands and nations. 


“Hans Christian Orsted wrote his name on that bridge. And look! Beside the 
church by the castle a building was raised to which the poorest man and woman 
gladly gave their pennies. 

“You will remember that in the first part of our picture book,” said Godfather, 
“the old stone blocks rolled down from the mountains of Norway and were 
carried here on the ice. They are raised up again from the sandy depths at the 
bidding of Thorvaldsen, in marble beauty, magnificent to look at! 

“Remember all that I have shown you and all that I have told you! That 
sandbank in the sea raised itself up to become a breakwater in the harbor; it bore 
Axel’s house, and the Bishop’s mansion, and the King’s castle, and now it bears 
the temple of the beautiful. The words of the curse have vanished, but all that the 
children of sunlight sang in their gladness about the coming ages has been 
fulfilled. Many storms have passed; they will come again and pass again. The 
true and the good and the beautiful have the victory. 


“And that finishes the picture book, but not the history of Copenhagen - far 
from it! Who knows what you may live to see! It has often looked black, and 
storms have raged, but the sunshine has never been blown away - it remains. 
And stronger yet than the brightest sunshine is God! Our Lord reigns over more 
than Copenhagen.” 

That is what Godfather said as he gave me the book. His eyes were shining; 
he was so certain of it all. And I took the book so gladly and proudly and 
carefully, just the way I carried my little sister for the first time. 

And Godfather said, “You’re quite welcome to show your picture book to 
people, and you may also tell them that I made it, pasted it, and drew the whole 
thing. But it’s of great importance that they know at once where I got the idea 
for it. You know where, so tell them! The idea came from the old oil lamps, 
which, on the last evening they burned, showed the new gaslights, like a Fata 
Morgana, everything that had been seen from the time the first lamp was lit at 
the harbor until that evening when Copenhagen was lighted with both oil and 
gas. 

“You may show the book to anybody you like; that is, to people with kindly 
eyes and friendly minds; but if a hell horse should come, then close Godfather’s 
picture book.” 


Which is the Happiest?, 1868 


“Such lovely roses!” said the Sunshine. “And each bud will soon burst in bloom 
and be equally beautiful. These are my children. It is I who have kissed them to 
life.” 

“They are my children,” said the Dew. “It is I who have nourished them with 
my tears.” 

“T should think I am their mother,” the Rose Bush said. “You and Sunshine 
are only their godmothers, who have made them presents in keeping with your 
means and your good will.” 

“My lovely Rose children!” they exclaimed, all three. They wished each 
flower to have the greatest happiness. But only one could be the happiest, and 
one must be the least happy. But which of them? 

“T’ll find out,” said the Wind. “I roam far and wide. I find my way into the 
tiniest crevices. I know everything, inside and out.” 

Each rose in bloom heard his words, and each growing bud understood them. 

Just then a sad devoted mother, in deep mourning, walked through the garden. 
She picked one of the roses; it was only half-blown but fresh and full. To her it 
seemed the loveliest of them all, and she took it to her quiet, silent room, where 
only a few days past her cheerful and lively young daughter had merrily tripped 
to and fro. Now she lay in the black coffin, as lifeless as a sleeping marble 
figure. The mother kissed her departed daughter. Then she kissed the half-blown 
rose, and laid it on the young girl’s breast, as if by its freshness, and by the fond 
kiss of a mother, her beloved child’s heart might again begin to beat. 

The rose seemed to expand. Every petal trembled with joy. “What a lovely 
way has been set for me to go,” it said. “Like a human child, I am given a 
mother’s kiss and her blessing as I go to the blessed land unknown, dreaming 
upon the breast of Death’s pale angel. 

“Surely I am the happiest of all my sisters.” 

In the garden where the Rose Bush grew, walked an old woman whose 
business it was to weed the flower beds. She also looked at the beautiful bush, 
with especial interest in the largest full-blown rose. One more fall of dew, one 
more warm day, and its petals would shatter. When the old woman saw this she 
said that the rose had lived long enough for beauty, and that now she intended to 
put it to practical use. Then she picked it, wrapped it in old newspaper, and took 
it home, where she put it with other faded roses and those blue boys they call 


lavender, in a potpouri, embalmed in salt. Mind you, embalmed - an honor 
granted only to roses and kings. 

“T will be the most highly honored,” the rose declared, as the old weed puller 
took her. “I am the happiest one, for I am to be embalmed.” 

Then two young men came strolling through the garden. One was a painter; 
the other was a poet. Each plucked a rose most fair to see. The painter put upon 
canvas a likeness of the rose in bloom, a picture so perfect and so lovely that the 
rose itself supposed it must be looking into a mirror. 

“In this way,” said the painter, “it shall live on, for generations upon 
generations, while countless other roses fade and die.” 

“Ah!” said the rose, “after all, it is I who have been most highly favored. I 
had the best luck of all.” 

But the poet looked at his rose, and wrote a poem about it to express the 
mystery of love. Yes, his book was a complete picture of love. It was a piece of 
immortal verse. 

“This book has made me immortal,” the rose said. “I am the most fortunate 
one.” 

In the midst of these splendid roses was one whom the others hid almost 
completely. By accident, and perhaps by good fortune, it had a slight defect. It 
sat slightly askew on its stem, and the leaves on one side of it did not match 
those on the other. Moreover, in the very heart of the flower grew a crippled leaf, 
small and green. 

Such things happen, even to roses. 

“Poor child,” said the Wind, and kissed its cheek. The rose took this kiss for 
one of welcome and tribute. It had a feeling that it was made differently from the 
other roses, and that the green leaf growing in the heart of it was a mark of 
distinction. A butterfly fluttered down and kissed its petals. It was a suitor, but 
the rose let him fly away. Then a tremendously big grasshopper came, seated 
himself on a rose near-by, and rubbed his shins. Strangely enough, among 
grasshoppers this is a token of affection. 

The rose on which he perched did not understand it that way, but the one with 
the green crippled leaf did, for the big grasshopper looked at her with eyes that 
clearly meant, “I love you so much I could eat you.” Surely this is as far as love 
can go, when one becomes part of another. But the rose was not taken in, and 
flatly refused to become one with this jumping fop. Then, in the starlit night a 
nightingale sang. 

“He is singing just for me,” said the rose with the blemish, or with the mark 
of distinction as she considered it. “Why am I so honored, above all my sisters? 
Why was I given this peculiarity - which makes me the luckiest one?” 


Next to appear in the garden were two gentlemen, smoking their cigars. They 
spoke about roses and about tobacco. Roses, they say, are not supposed to stand 
tobacco smoke; it fades them and turns them green. This was to be tested, but the 
gentlemen would not take it upon themselves to try it out on the more perfect 
roses. 

They tried it on the one with the defect. 

“Ah ha! a new honor,” the rose said. “I am lucky indeed - the luckiest of all.” 
And she turned green with conceit and tobacco smoke. 

One rose, little more than a bud but perhaps the loveliest one on the bush, was 
chosen by the gardener for the place of honor in an artistically tied bouquet. It 
was taken to the proud young heir of the household, and rode beside him in his 
coach. Among other fragrant flowers and beautiful green leaves it sat in all its 
glory, sharing in the splendor of the festivities. Gentlemen and ladies, superbly 
dressed, sat there in the light of a thousand lamps as the music played. The 
theater was so brilliantly illuminated that it seemed a sea of light. Through it 
swept a storm of applause as a young dancer came upon the stage. One bouquet 
after another showered down, in a rain of flowers at her feet. 

There fell the bouquet in which the lovely rose was set like a precious stone. 
The happiness it felt was complete, beyond any description. It felt all the honor 
and splendor around it, and as it touched the floor it fell to dancing too. The rose 
jumped for joy. It bounded across the stage at such a rate that it broke from its 
stem. The flower never came into the hands of the dancer. It rolled rapidly into 
the wings, where a stage hand picked it up. He saw how lovely and fragrant the 
rose was, but it had no stem. He pocketed it, and when he got home he put it in a 
wine glass filled with water. There the flower lay throughout the night, and early 
next morning it was placed beside his grandmother. Feeble and old, she sat in 
her easy chair and gazed at the lovely stemless rose that delighted her with its 
fragrance. 

“You did not come to the fine table of a lady of fashion,” she said. 

“You came to a poor old woman. But to me you are like a whole rosebush. 
How lovely you are.” Happy as a child, she gazed at the flower, and perhaps 
recalled the days of her own blooming youth that now had faded away. 

“The window pane was cracked,” said the Wind. “I got in without any 
trouble. I saw the old woman’s eyes as bright as youth itself, and I saw the 
stemless but beautiful rose in the wine glass. Oh, it was the happiest of them all! 
I knew it! I could tell!” 

Every rose on that bush in the garden had its own story. Each rose was 
convinced that it was the happiest one, and it is faith that makes us happy. But 
the last rose knew indeed that it was the happiest. 


“T have outlasted them all,” it said. “I am the last rose, the only one left, my 
mother’s most cherished child!” 

“And I am the mother of them all,” the Rose Bush said. 

“No, J am,” said the Sunshine. 

“And I,” said the Dew. 

“Each had a share in it,” the Wind at last decided, “and each shall have a part 
of it.” And then the Wind swept its leaves out over the hedge where the dew had 
fallen, and where the sun was shining. 

“T have my share too,” said the Wind. “I have the story of all the roses, and I 
shall spread it throughout the wide world. Tell me then, which was the happiest 
of them all? Yes, that you must tell, for I have said enough.” 


The Dryad, 1868 


We are travelling to Paris to the Exhibition. 

Now we are there. That was a journey, a flight without magic. We flew on the 
wings of steam over the sea and across the land. 

Yes, our time is the time of fairy tales. 

We are in the midst of Paris, in a great hotel. Blooming flowers ornament the 
staircases, and soft carpets the floors. 

Our room is a very cosy one, and through the open balcony door we have a 
view of a great square. Spring lives down there; it has come to Paris, and arrived 
at the same time with us. It has come in the shape of a glorious young chestnut 
tree, with delicate leaves newly opened. How the tree gleams, dressed in its 
spring garb, before all the other trees in the place! One of these latter had been 
struck out of the list of living trees. It lies on the ground with roots exposed. On 
the place where it stood, the young chestnut tree is to be planted, and to flourish. 

It still stands towering aloft on the heavy wagon which has brought it this 
morning a distance of several miles to Paris. For years it had stood there, in the 
protection of a mighty oak tree, under which the old venerable clergyman had 
often sat, with children listening to his stories. 

The young chestnut tree had also listened to the stories; for the Dryad who 
lived in it was a child also. She remembered the time when the tree was so little 
that it only projected a short way above the grass and ferns around. These were 
as tall as they would ever be; but the tree grew every year, and enjoyed the air 
and the sunshine, and drank the dew and the rain. Several times it was also, as it 
must be, well shaken by the wind and the rain; for that is a part of education. 

The Dryad rejoiced in her life, and rejoiced in the sunshine, and the singing of 
the birds; but she was most rejoiced at human voices; she understood the 
language of men as well as she understood that of animals. 

Butterflies, cockchafers, dragon-flies, everything that could fly came to pay a 
visit. They could all talk. They told of the village, of the vineyard, of the forest, 
of the old castle with its parks and canals and ponds. Down in the water dwelt 
also living beings, which, in their way, could fly under the water from one place 
to another — beings with knowledge and delineation. They said nothing at all; 
they were so clever! 

And the swallow, who had dived, told about the pretty little goldfish, of the 
thick turbot, the fat brill, and the old carp. The swallow could describe all that 
very well, but, “Self is the man,” she said. “One ought to see these things one’s 


self.” But how was the Dryad ever to see such beings? She was obliged to be 
satisfied with being able to look over the beautiful country and see the busy 
industry of men. 

It was glorious; but most glorious of all when the old clergyman sat under the 
oak tree and talked of France, and of the great deeds of her sons and daughters, 
whose names will be mentioned with admiration through all time. 

Then the Dryad heard of the shepherd girl, Joan of Arc, and of Charlotte 
Corday; she heard about Henry the Fourth, and Napoleon the First; she heard 
names whose echo sounds in the hearts of the people. 

The village children listened attentively, and the Dryad no less attentively; 
she became a school-child with the rest. In the clouds that went sailing by she 
saw, picture by picture, everything that she heard talked about. The cloudy sky 
was her picture-book. 

She felt so happy in beautiful France, the fruitful land of genius, with the 
crater of freedom. But in her heart the sting remained that the bird, that every 
animal that could fly, was much better off than she. Even the fly could look 
about more in the world, far beyond the Dryad’s horizon. 

France was so great and so glorious, but she could only look across a little 
piece of it. The land stretched out, world-wide, with vineyards, forests and great 
cities. Of all these Paris was the most splendid and the mightiest. The birds could 
get there; but she, never! 

Among the village children was a little ragged, poor girl, but a pretty one to 
look at. She was always laughing or singing and twining red flowers in her black 
hair. 

“Don’t go to Paris!” the old clergyman warned her. “Poor child! if you go 
there, it will be your ruin.” 

But she went for all that. 

The Dryad often thought of her; for she had the same wish, and felt the same 
longing for the great city. 


The Dryad’s tree was bearing its first chestnut blossoms; the birds were 
twittering round them in the most beautiful sunshine. Then a stately carriage 
came rolling along that way, and in it sat a grand lady driving the spirited, light- 
footed horses. On the back seat a little smart groom balanced himself. The Dryad 
knew the lady, and the old clergyman knew her also. He shook his head gravely 
when he saw her, and said: 

“So you went there after all, and it was your ruin, poor Mary!” 

“That one poor?” thought the Dryad. “No; she wears a dress fit for a 
countess” (she had become one in the city of magic changes). “Oh, if I were only 


there, amid all the splendor and pomp! They shine up into the very clouds at 
night; when I look up, I can tell in what direction the town lies.” 

Towards that direction the Dryad looked every evening. She saw in the dark 
night the gleaming cloud on the horizon; in the clear moonlight nights she 
missed the sailing clouds, which showed her pictures of the city and pictures 
from history. 

The child grasps at the picture-books, the Dryad grasped at the cloud-world, 
her thought-book. A sudden, cloudless sky was for her a blank leaf; and for 
several days she had only had such leaves before her. 

It was in the warm summer-time: not a breeze moved through the glowing hot 
days. Every leaf, every flower, lay as if it were torpid, and the people seemed 
torpid, too. 

Then the clouds arose and covered the region round about where the 
gleaming mist announced “Here lies Paris.” 

The clouds piled themselves up like a chain of mountains, hurried on through 
the air, and spread themselves abroad over the whole landscape, as far as the 
Dryad’s eye could reach. 

Like enormous blue-black blocks of rock, the clouds lay piled over one 
another. Gleams of lightning shot forth from them. 

“These also are the servants of the Lord God,” the old clergyman had said. 
And there came a bluish dazzling flash of lightning, a lighting up as if of the sun 
itself, which could burst blocks of rock asunder. The lightning struck and split to 
the roots the old venerable oak. The crown fell asunder. It seemed as if the tree 
were stretching forth its arms to clasp the messengers of the light. 

No bronze cannon can sound over the land at the birth of a royal child as the 
thunder sounded at the death of the old oak. The rain streamed down; a 
refreshing wind was blowing; the storm had gone by, and there was quite a 
holiday glow on all things. The old clergyman spoke a few words for honorable 
remembrance, and a painter made a drawing, as a lasting record of the tree. 

“Everything passes away,” said the Dryad, “passes away like a cloud, and 
never comes back!” 

The old clergyman, too, did not come back. The green roof of his school was 
gone, and his teaching-chair had vanished. The children did not come; but 
autumn came, and winter came, and then spring also. In all this change of 
seasons the Dryad looked toward the region where, at night, Paris gleamed with 
its bright mist far on the horizon. 

Forth from the town rushed engine after engine, train after train, whistling 
and screaming at all hours in the day. In the evening, towards midnight, at 
daybreak, and all the day through, came the trains. Out of each one, and into 


each one, streamed people from the country of every king. A new wonder of the 
world had summoned them to Paris. 

In what form did this wonder exhibit itself? 

“A splendid blossom of art and industry,” said one, “has unfolded itself in the 
Champ de Mars, a gigantic sunflower, from whose petals one can learn 
geography and statistics, and can become as wise as a lord mayor, and raise 
one’s self to the level of art and poetry, and study the greatness and power of the 
various lands.” 

“A fairy tale flower,” said another, “a many-colored lotus-plant, which 
spreads out its green leaves like a velvet carpet over the sand. The opening 
spring has brought it forth, the summer will see it in all its splendor, the autumn 
winds will sweep it away, so that not a leaf, not a fragment of its root shall 
remain.” 


In front of the Military School extends in time of peace the arena of war — a 
field without a blade of grass, a piece of sandy steppe, as if cut out of the Desert 
of Africa, where Fata Morgana displays her wondrous airy castles and hanging 
gardens. In the Champ de Mars, however, these were to be seen more splendid, 
more wonderful than in the East, for human art had converted the airy deceptive 
scenes into reality. 

“The Aladdin’s Palace of the present has been built,” it was said. “Day by 
day, hour by hour, it unfolds more of its wonderful splendor.” 

The endless halls shine in marble and many colors. “Master Bloodless” here 
moves his limbs of steel and iron in the great circular hall of machinery. Works 
of art in metal, in stone, in Gobelins tapestry, announce the vitality of mind that 
is stirring in every land. Halls of paintings, splendor of flowers, everything that 
mind and skill can create in the workshop of the artisan, has been placed here for 
show. Even the memorials of ancient days, out of old graves and turf-moors, 
have appeared at this general meeting. 

The overpowering great variegated whole must be divided into small 
portions, and pressed together like a plaything, if it is to be understood and 
described. 

Like a great table on Christmas Eve, the Champ de Mars carried a wonder- 
castle of industry and art, and around this knickknacks from all countries had 
been ranged, knickknacks on a grand scale, for every nation found some 
remembrance of home. 

Here stood the royal palace of Egypt, there the caravanserai of the desert land. 
The Bedouin had quitted his sunny country, and hastened by on his camel. Here 
stood the Russian stables, with the fiery glorious horses of the steppe. Here stood 


the simple straw-thatched dwelling of the Danish peasant, with the Dannebrog 
flag, next to Gustavus Vasa’s wooden house from Dalarne, with its wonderful 
carvings. American huts, English cottages, French pavilions, kiosks, theatres, 
churches, all strewn around, and between them the fresh green turf, the clear 
springing water, blooming bushes, rare trees, hothouses, in which one might 
fancy one’s self transported into the tropical forest; whole gardens brought from 
Damascus, and blooming under one roof. What colors, what fragrance! 

Artificial grottoes surrounded bodies of fresh or salt water, and gave a 
glimpse into the empire of the fishes; the visitor seemed to wander at the bottom 
of the sea, among fishes and polypi. 

“All this,” they said, “the Champ de Mars offers;” and around the great 
richly-spread table the crowd of human beings moves like a busy swarm of ants, 
on foot or in little carriages, for not all feet are equal to such a fatiguing journey. 

Hither they swarm from morning till late in the evening. Steamer after 
steamer, crowded with people, glides down the Seine. The number of carriages 
is continually on the increase. The swarm of people on foot and on horseback 
grows more and more dense. Carriages and omnibuses are crowded, stuffed and 
embroidered with people. All these tributary streams flow in one direction — 
towards the Exhibition. On every entrance the flag of France is displayed; 
around the world’s bazaar wave the flags of all nations. There is a humming and 
a murmuring from the hall of the machines; from the towers the melody of the 
chimes is heard; with the tones of the organs in the churches mingle the hoarse 
nasal songs from the cafes of the East. It is a kingdom of Babel, a wonder of the 
world! 

In very truth it was. That’s what all the reports said, and who did not hear 
them? The Dryad knew everything that is told here of the new wonder in the city 
of cities. 

“Fly away, ye birds! fly away to see, and then come back and tell me,” said 
the Dryad. 

The wish became an intense desire — became the one thought of a life. Then, 
in the quiet silent night, while the full moon was shining, the Dryad saw a spark 
fly out of the moon’s disc, and fall like a shooting star. And before the tree, 
whose leaves waved to and fro as if they were stirred by a tempest, stood a 
noble, mighty, and grand figure. In tones that were at once rich and strong, like 
the trumpet of the Last Judgment bidding farewell to life and summoning to the 
great account, it said: 

“Thou shalt go to the city of magic; thou shalt take root there, and enjoy the 
mighty rushing breezes, the air and the sunshine there. But the time of thy life 
shall then be shortened; the line of years that awaited thee here amid the free 


nature shall shrink to but a small tale. Poor Dryad! It shall be thy destruction. 
Thy yearning and longing will increase, thy desire will grow more stormy, the 
tree itself will be as a prison to thee, thou wilt quit thy cell and give up thy 
nature to fly out and mingle among men. Then the years that would have 
belonged to thee will be contracted to half the span of the ephemeral fly, that 
lives but a day: one night, and thy life-taper shall be blown out — the leaves of 
the tree will wither and be blown away, to become green never again!” 

Thus the words sounded. And the light vanished away, but not the longing of 
the Dryad. She trembled in the wild fever of expectation. 

“T shall go there!” she cried, rejoicingly. “Life is beginning and swells like a 
cloud; nobody knows whither it is hastening.” 

When the gray dawn arose and the moon tumed pale and the clouds were 
tinted red, the wished-for hour struck. The words of promise were fulfilled. 

People appeared with spades and poles; they dug round the roots of the tree, 
deeper and deeper, and beneath it. A wagon was brought out, drawn by many 
horses, and the tree was lifted up, with its roots and the lumps of earth that 
adhered to them; matting was placed around the roots, as though the tree had its 
feet in a warm bag. And now the tree was lifted on the wagon and secured with 
chains. The journey began — the journey to Paris. There the tree was to grow as 
an ornament to the city of French glory. 

The twigs and the leaves of the chestnut tree trembled in the first moments of 
its being moved; and the Dryad trembled in the pleasurable feeling of 
expectation. 

“Away! away!” it sounded in every beat of her pulse. “Away! away” sounded 
in words that flew trembling along. The Dryad forgot to bid farewell to the 
regions of home; she thought not of the waving grass and of the innocent daisies, 
which had looked up to her as to a great lady, a young Princess playing at being 
a shepherdess out in the open air. 

The chestnut tree stood upon the wagon, and nodded his branches; whether 
this meant “farewell” or “forward,” the Dryad knew not; she dreamed only of the 
marvellous new things, that seemed yet so familiar, and that were to unfold 
themselves before her. No child’s heart rejoicing in innocence — no heart whose 
blood danced with passion — had set out on the journey to Paris more full of 
expectation than she. 

Her “farewell” sounded in the words “Away! away!” 

The wheels turned; the distant approached; the present vanished. The region 
was changed, even as the clouds change. New vineyards, forests, villages, villas 
appeared — came nearer — vanished! 


” 
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The chestnut tree moved forward, and the Dryad went with it. Steam-engine 
after steam-engine rushed past, sending up into the air vapory clouds, that 
formed figures which told of Paris, whence they came, and whither the Dryad 
was going. 

Everything around knew it, and must know whither she was bound. It seemed 
to her as if every tree she passed stretched out its leaves towards her, with the 
prayer— “Take me with you! take me with you!” for every tree enclosed a 
longing Dryad. 

What changes during this flight! Houses seemed to be rising out of the earth 
— more and more — thicker and thicker. The chimneys rose like flower-pots 
ranged side by side, or in rows one above the other, on the roofs. Great 
inscriptions in letters a yard long, and figures in various colors, covering the 
walls from cornice to basement, came brightly out. 

“Where does Paris begin, and when shall I be there?” asked the Dryad. 

The crowd of people grew; the tumult and the bustle increased; carriage 
followed upon carriage; people on foot and people on horseback were mingled 
together; all around were shops on shops, music and song, crying and talking. 

The Dryad, in her tree, was now in the midst of Paris. The great heavy wagon 
all at once stopped on a little square planted with trees. The high houses around 
had all of them balconies to the windows, from which the inhabitants looked 
down upon the young fresh chestnut tree, which was coming to be planted here 
as a substitute for the dead tree that lay stretched on the ground. 

The passers-by stood still and smiled in admiration of its pure vernal 
freshness. The older trees, whose buds were still closed, whispered with their 
waving branches, “Welcome! welcome!” The fountain, throwing its jet of water 
high up in the air, to let it fall again in the wide stone basin, told the wind to 
sprinkle the new-comer with pearly drops, as if it wished to give him a 
refreshing draught to welcome him. 

The Dryad felt how her tree was being lifted from the wagon to be placed in 
the spot where it was to stand. The roots were covered with earth, and fresh turf 
was laid on top. Blooming shrubs and flowers in pots were ranged around; and 
thus a little garden arose in the square. 

The tree that had been killed by the fumes of gas, the steam of kitchens, and 
the bad air of the city, was put upon the wagon and driven away. The passers-by 
looked on. Children and old men sat upon the bench, and looked at the green 
tree. And we who are telling this story stood upon a balcony, and looked down 
upon the green spring sight that had been brought in from the fresh country air, 
and said, what the old clergyman would have said, “Poor Dryad!” 


“T am happy! I am happy!” the Dryad cried, rejoicing; “and yet I cannot 
realize, cannot describe what I feel. Everything is as I fancied it, and yet as I did 
not fancy it.” 

The houses stood there, so lofty, so close! The sunlight shone on only one of 
the walls, and that one was stuck over with bills and placards, before which the 
people stood still; and this made a crowd. 

Carriages rushed past, carriages rolled past; light ones and heavy ones 
mingled together. Omnibuses, those over-crowded moving houses, came rattling 
by; horsemen galloped among them; even carts and wagons asserted their rights. 

The Dryad asked herself if these high-grown houses, which stood so close 
around her, would not remove and take other shapes, like the clouds in the sky, 
and draw aside, so that she might cast a glance into Paris, and over it. Notre 
Dame must show itself, the Vendome Column, and the wondrous building which 
had called and was still calling so many strangers to the city. 

But the houses did not stir from their places. It was yet day when the lamps 
were lit. The gas-jets gleamed from the shops, and shone even into the branches 
of the trees, so that it was like sunlight in summer. The stars above made their 
appearance, the same to which the Dryad had looked up in her home. She 
thought she felt a clear pure stream of air which went forth from them. She felt 
herself lifted up and strengthened, and felt an increased power of seeing through 
every leaf and through every fibre of the root. Amid all the noise and the 
turmoil, the colors and the lights, she knew herself watched by mild eyes. 

From the side streets sounded the merry notes of fiddles and wind 
instruments. Up! to the dance, to the dance! to jollity and pleasure! that was their 
invitation. Such music it was, that horses, carriages, trees, and houses would 
have danced, if they had known how. The charm of intoxicating delight filled the 
bosom of the Dryad. 

“How glorious, how splendid it is!” she cried, rejoicingly. “Now I am in 
Paris!” 

The next day that dawned, the next night that fell, offered the same spectacle, 
similar bustle, similar life; changing, indeed, yet always the same; and thus it 
went on through the sequence of days. 

“Now I know every tree, every flower on the square here! I know every 
house, every balcony, every shop in this narrow cut-off corner, where I am 
denied the sight of this great mighty city. Where are the arches of triumph, the 
Boulevards, the wondrous building of the world? I see nothing of all this. As if 
shut up in a cage, I stand among the high houses, which I now know by heart, 
with their inscriptions, signs, and placards; all the painted confectionery, that is 
no longer to my taste. Where are all the things of which I heard, for which I 


longed, and for whose sake I wanted to come hither? what have I seized, found, 
won? I feel the same longing I felt before; I feel that there is a life I should wish 
to grasp and to experience. I must go out into the ranks of living men, and 
mingle among them. I must fly about like a bird. I must see and feel, and become 
human altogether. I must enjoy the one half-day, instead of vegetating for years 
in every-day sameness and weariness, in which I become ill, and at last sink and 
disappear like the dew on the meadows. I will gleam like the cloud, gleam in the 
sunshine of life, look out over the whole like the cloud, and pass away like it, no 
one knoweth whither.” 

Thus sighed the Dryad; and she prayed: 

“Take from me the years that were destined for me, and give me but half of 
the life of the ephemeral fly! Deliver me from my prison! Give me human life, 
human happiness, only a short span, only the one night, if it cannot be otherwise; 
and then punish me for my wish to live, my longing for life! Strike me out of thy 
list. Let my shell, the fresh young tree, wither, or be hewn down, and burnt to 
ashes, and scattered to all the winds!” 

A rustling went through the leaves of the tree; there was a trembling in each 
of the leaves; it seemed as if fire streamed through it. A gust of wind shook its 
green crown, and from the midst of that crown a female figure came forth. In the 
same moment she was sitting beneath the brightly-illuminated leafy branches, 
young and beautiful to behold, like poor Mary, to whom the clergyman had said, 
“The great city will be thy destruction.” 

The Dryad sat at the foot of the tree — at her house door, which she had 
locked, and whose key had thrown away. So young! so fair! The stars saw her, 
and blinked at her. The gas-lamps saw her, and gleamed and beckoned to her. 
How delicate she was, and yet how blooming! — a child, and yet a grown 
maiden! Her dress was fine as silk, green as the freshly-opened leaves on the 
crown of the tree; in her nut-brown hair clung a half-opened chestnut blossom. 
She looked like the Goddess of Spring. 

For one short minute she sat motionless; then she sprang up, and, light as a 
gazelle, she hurried away. She ran and sprang like the reflection from the mirror 
that, carried by the sunshine, is cast, now here, now there. Could any one have 
followed her with his eyes, he would have seen how marvellously her dress and 
her form changed, according to the nature of the house or the place whose light 
happened to shine upon her. 

She reached the Boulevards. Here a sea of light streamed forth from the gas- 
flames of the lamps, the shops and the cafes. Here stood in a row young and 
slender trees, each of which concealed its Dryad, and gave shade from the 
artificial sunlight. The whole vast pavement was one great festive hall, where 


covered tables stood laden with refreshments of all kinds, from champagne and 
Chartreuse down to coffee and beer. Here was an exhibition of flowers, statues, 
books, and colored stuffs. 

From the crowd close by the lofty houses she looked forth over the terrific 
stream beyond the rows of trees. Yonder heaved a stream of rolling carriages, 
cabriolets, coaches, omnibuses, cabs, and among them riding gentlemen and 
marching troops. To cross to the opposite shore was an undertaking fraught with 
danger to life and limb. Now lanterns shed their radiance abroad; now the gas 
had the upper hand; suddenly a rocket rises! Whence? Whither? 

Here are sounds of soft Italian melodies; yonder, Spanish songs are sung, 
accompanied by the rattle of the castanets; but strongest of all, and 
predominating over the rest, the street-organ tunes of the moment, the exciting 
“Can-Can” music, which Orpheus never knew, and which was never heard by 
the “Belle Helene.” Even the barrow was tempted to hop upon one of its wheels. 

The Dryad danced, floated, flew, changing her color every moment, like a 
humming-bird in the sunshine; each house, with the world belonging to it, gave 
her its own reflections. 

As the glowing lotus-flower, torn from its stem, is carried away by the 
stream, so the Dryad drifted along. Whenever she paused, she was another being, 
so that none was able to follow her, to recognize her, or to look more closely at 
her. 

Like cloud-pictures, all things flew by her. She looked into a thousand faces, 
but not one was familiar to her; she saw not a single form from home. Two 
bright eyes had remained in her memory. She thought of Mary, poor Mary, the 
ragged merry child, who wore the red flowers in her black hair. Mary was now 
here, in the world-city, rich and magnificent as in that day when she drove past 
the house of the old clergyman, and past the tree of the Dryad, the old oak. 

Here she was certainly living, in the deafening tumult. Perhaps she had just 
stepped out of one of the gorgeous carriages in waiting. Handsome equipages, 
with coachmen in gold braid and footmen in silken hose, drove up. The people 
who alighted from them were all richly-dressed ladies. They went through the 
opened gate, and ascended the broad staircase that led to a building resting on 
marble pillars. Was this building, perhaps, the wonder of the world? There Mary 
would certainly be found. 

“Sancta Maria!” resounded from the interior. Incense floated through the lofty 
painted and gilded aisles, where a solemn twilight reigned. 

It was the Church of the Madeleine. 

Clad in black garments of the most costly stuffs, fashioned according to the 
latest mode, the rich feminine world of Paris glided across the shining pavement. 


The crests of the proprietors were engraved on silver shields on the velvet-bound 
prayer-books, and embroidered in the corners of perfumed handkerchiefs 
bordered with Brussels lace. A few of the ladies were kneeling in silent prayer 
before the altars; others resorted to the confessionals. 

Anxiety and fear took possession of the Dryad; she felt as if she had entered a 
place where she had no right to be. Here was the abode of silence, the hall of 
secrets. Everything was said in whispers, every word was a mystery. 

The Dryad saw herself enveloped in lace and silk, like the women of wealth 
and of high birth around her. Had, perhaps, every one of them a longing in her 
breast, like the Dryad? 

A deep, painful sigh was heard. Did it escape from some confessional in a 
distant corner, or from the bosom of the Dryad? She drew the veil closer around 
her; she breathed incense, and not the fresh air. Here was not the abiding-place 
of her longing. 

Away! away — a hastening without rest. The ephemeral fly knows not 
repose, for her existence is flight. 

She was out again among the gas candelabra, by a magnificent fountain. 

“All its streaming waters are not able to wash out the innocent blood that was 
spilt here.” 

Such were the words spoken. Strangers stood around, carrying on a lively 
conversation, such as no one would have dared to carry on in the gorgeous hall 
of secrets whence the Dryad came. 

A heavy stone slab was turned and then lifted. She did not understand why. 
She saw an opening that led into the depths below. The strangers stepped down, 
leaving the starlit air and the cheerful life of the upper world behind them. 

“T am afraid,” said one of the women who stood around, to her husband, “I 
cannot venture to go down, nor do I care for the wonders down yonder. You had 
better stay here with me.” 

“Indeed, and travel home,” said the man, “and quit Paris without having seen 
the most wonderful thing of all — the real wonder of the present period, created 
by the power and resolution of one man!” 

“T will not go down for all that,” was the reply. 

“The wonder of the present time,” it had been called. The Dryad had heard 
and had understood it. The goal of her ardent longing had thus been reached, and 
here was the entrance to it. Down into the depths below Paris? She had not 
thought of such a thing; but now she heard it said, and saw the strangers 
descending, and went after them. 

The staircase was of cast iron, spiral, broad and easy. Below there burned a 
lamp, and farther down, another. They stood in a labyrinth of endless halls and 


arched passages, all communicating with each other. All the streets and lanes of 
Paris were to be seen here again, as in a dim reflection. The names were painted 
up; and every house above had its number down here also, and struck its roots 
under the macadamized quays of a broad canal, in which the muddy water 
flowed onward. Over it the fresh streaming water was carried on arches; and 
quite at the top hung the tangled net of gas-pipes and telegraph-wires. 

In the distance lamps gleamed, like a reflection from the world-city above. 
Every now and then a dull rumbling was heard. This came from the heavy 
wagons rolling over the entrance bridges. 

Whither had the Dryad come? 

You have, no doubt, heard of the CATACOMBS? Now they are vanishing 
points in that new underground world — that wonder of the present day — the 
sewers of Paris. The Dryad was there, and not in the world’s Exhibition in the 
Champ de Mars. 

She heard exclamations of wonder and admiration. 

“From here go forth health and life for thousands upon thousands up yonder! 
Our time is the time of progress, with its manifold blessings.” 

Such was the opinion and the speech of men; but not of those creatures who 
had been born here, and who built and dwelt here — of the rats, namely, who 
were squeaking to one another in the clefts of a crumbling wall, quite plainly, 
and in a way the Dryad understood well. 

A big old Father-Rat, with his tail bitten off, was relieving his feelings in loud 
squeaks; and his family gave their tribute of concurrence to every word he said: 

“T am disgusted with this man-mewing,” he cried— “with these outbursts of 
ignorance. A fine magnificence, truly! all made up of gas and petroleum! I can’t 
eat such stuff as that. Everything here is so fine and bright now, that one’s 
ashamed of one’s self, without exactly knowing why. Ah, if we only lived in the 
days of tallow candles! and it does not lie so very far behind us. That was a 
romantic time, as one may Say.” 

“What are you talking of there?” asked the Dryad. “I have never seen you 
before. What is it you are talking about?” 

“Of the glorious days that are gone,” said the Rat— “of the happy time of our 
great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers. Then it was a great thing to get down 
here. That was a rat’s nest quite different from Paris. Mother Plague used to live 
here then; she killed people, but never rats. Robbers and smugglers could breathe 
freely here. Here was the meeting-place of the most interesting personages, 
whom one now only gets to see in the theatres where they act melodrama, up 
above. The time of romance is gone even in our rat’s nest; and here also fresh air 
and petroleum have broken in.” 


Thus squeaked the Rat; he squeaked in honor of the old time, when Mother 
Plague was still alive. 

A carriage stopped, a kind of open omnibus, drawn by swift horses. The 
company mounted and drove away along the Boulevard de Sebastopol, that is to 
say, the underground boulevard, over which the well-known crowded street of 
that name extended. 

The carriage disappeared in the twilight; the Dryad disappeared, lifted to the 
cheerful freshness above. Here, and not below in the vaulted passages, filled 
with heavy air, the wonder work must be found which she was to seek in her 
short lifetime. It must gleam brighter than all the gas-flames, stronger than the 
moon that was just gliding past. 

Yes, certainly, she saw it yonder in the distance, it gleamed before her, and 
twinkled and glittered like the evening star in the sky. 

She saw a glittering portal open, that led to a little garden, where all was 
brightness and dance music. Colored lamps surrounded little lakes, in which 
were water-plants of colored metal, from whose flowers jets of water spurted up. 
Beautiful weeping willows, real products of spring, hung their fresh branches 
over these lakes like a fresh, green, transparent, and yet screening veil. In the 
bushes burnt an open fire, throwing a red twilight over the quiet huts of 
branches, into which the sounds of music penetrated — an ear tickling, 
intoxicating music, that sent the blood coursing through the veins. 

Beautiful girls in festive attire, with pleasant smiles on their lips, and the light 
spirit of youth in their hearts— “Marys,” with roses in their hair, but without 
carriage and postilion — flitted to and fro in the wild dance. 

Where were the heads, where the feet? As if stung by tarantulas, they sprang, 
laughed, rejoiced, as if in their ecstacies they were going to embrace all the 
world. 

The Dryad felt herself torn with them into the whirl of the dance. Round her 
delicate foot clung the silken boot, chestnut brown in color, like the ribbon that 
floated from her hair down upon her bare shoulders. The green silk dress waved 
in large folds, but did not entirely hide the pretty foot and ankle. 

Had she come to the enchanted Garden of Armida? What was the name of the 
place? 

The name glittered in gas-jets over the entrance. It was “Mabille.” 

The soaring upwards of rockets, the splashing of fountains, and the popping 
of champagne corks accompanied the wild bacchantic dance. Over the whole 
glided the moon through the air, clear, but with a somewhat crooked face. 

A wild joviality seemed to rush through the Dryad, as though she were 
intoxicated with opium. Her eyes spoke, her lips spoke, but the sound of violins 


and of flutes drowned the sound of her voice. Her partner whispered words to 
her which she did not understand, nor do we understand them. He stretched out 
his arms to draw her to him, but he embraced only the empty air. 

The Dryad had been carried away, like a rose-leaf on the wind. Before her she 
saw a flame in the air, a flashing light high up on a tower. The beacon light 
shone from the goal of her longing, shone from the red lighthouse tower of the 
Fata Morgana of the Champ de Mars. Thither she was carried by the wind. She 
circled round the tower; the workmen thought it was a butterfly that had come 
too early, and that now sank down dying. 

The moon shone bright, gas-lamps spread light around, through the halls, 
over the all-world’s buildings scattered about, over the rose-hills and the rocks 
produced by human ingenuity, from which waterfalls, driven by the power of 
“Master Bloodless,” fell down. The caverns of the sea, the depths of the lakes, 
the kingdom of the fishes were opened here. Men walked as in the depths of the 
deep pond, and held converse with the sea, in the diving-bell of glass. The water 
pressed against the strong glass walls above and on every side. The polypi, eel- 
like living creatures, had fastened themselves to the bottom, and stretched out 
arms, fathoms long, for prey. A big turbot was making himself broad in front, 
quietly enough, but not without casting some suspicious glances aside. A crab 
clambered over him, looking like a gigantic spider, while the shrimps wandered 
about in restless haste, like the butterflies and moths of the sea. 

In the fresh water grew water-lilies, nymphaea, and reeds; the gold-fishes 
stood up below in rank and file, all turning their heads one way, that the 
streaming water might flow into their mouths. Fat carps stared at the glass wall 
with stupid eyes. They knew that they were here to be exhibited, and that they 
had made the somewhat toilsome journey hither in tubs filled with water; and 
they thought with dismay of the land-sickness from which they had suffered so 
cruelly on the railway. 

They had come to see the Exhibition, and now contemplated it from their 
fresh or salt-water position. They looked attentively at the crowds of people who 
passed by them early and late. All the nations in the world, they thought, had 
made an exhibition of their inhabitants, for the edification of the soles and 
haddocks, pike and carp, that they might give their opinions upon the different 
kinds. 

“Those are scaly animals” said a little slimy Whiting. “They put on different 
scales two or three times a day, and they emit sounds which they call speaking. 
We don’t put on scales, and we make ourselves understood in an easier way, 
simply by twitching the corners of our mouths and staring with our eyes. We 
have a great many advantages over mankind.” 


“But they have learned swimming of us,” remarked a well-educated Codling. 
“You must know I come from the great sea outside. In the hot time of the year 
the people yonder go into the water; first they take off their scales, and then they 
swim. They have learnt from the frogs to kick out with their hind legs, and row 
with their fore paws. But they cannot hold out long. They want to be like us, but 
they cannot come up to us. Poor people!” 

And the fishes stared. They thought that the whole swarm of people whom 
they had seen in the bright daylight were still moving around them; they were 
certain they still saw the same forms that had first caught their attention. 

A pretty Barbel, with spotted skin, and an enviably round back, declared that 
the “human fry” were still there. 

“T can see a well set-up human figure quite well,” said the Barbel. “She was 
called ‘contumacious lady,’ or something of that kind. She had a mouth and 
staring eyes, like ours, and a great balloon at the back of her head, and 
something like a shut-up umbrella in front; there were a lot of dangling bits of 
seaweed hanging about her. She ought to take all the rubbish off, and go as we 
do; then she would look something like a respectable barbel, so far as it is 
possible for a person to look like one!” 

“What’s become of that one whom they drew away with the hook? He sat on 
a wheel-chair, and had paper, and pen, and ink, and wrote down everything. 
They called him a ‘writer.’” 

“They’re going about with him still,” said a hoary old maid of a Carp, who 
carried her misfortune about with her, so that she was quite hoarse. In her youth 
she had once swallowed a hook, and still swam patiently about with it in her 
gullet. “A writer? That means, as we fishes describe it, a kind of cuttle or ink- 
fish among men.” 

Thus the fishes gossipped in their own way; but in the artificial water-grotto 
the laborers were busy; who were obliged to take advantage of the hours of night 
to get their work done by daybreak. They accompanied with blows of their 
hammers and with songs the parting words of the vanishing Dryad. 

“So, at any rate, I have seen you, you pretty gold-fishes,” she said. “Yes, I 
know you;” and she waved her hand to them. “I have known about you a long 
time in my home; the swallow told me about you. How beautiful you are! how 
delicate and shining! I should like to kiss every one of you. You others, also. I 
know you all; but you do not know me.” 

The fishes stared out into the twilight. They did not understand a word of it. 

The Dryad was there no longer. She had been a long time in the open air, 
where the different countries — the country of black bread, the codfish coast, the 


kingdom of Russia leather, and the banks of eau-de-Cologne, and the gardens of 
rose oil — exhaled their perfumes from the world-wonder flower. 

When, after a night at a ball, we drive home half asleep and half awake, the 
melodies still sound plainly in our ears; we hear them, and could sing them all 
from memory. When the eye of the murdered man closes, the picture of what it 
saw last clings to it for a time like a photographic picture. 

So it was likewise here. The bustling life of day had not yet disappeared in 
the quiet night. The Dryad had seen it; she knew, thus it will be repeated 
tomorrow. 

The Dryad stood among the fragrant roses, and thought she knew them, and 
had seen them in her own home. She also saw red pomegranate flowers, like 
those that littlke Mary had worn in her dark hair. 

Remembrances from the home of her childhood flashed through her thoughts; 
her eyes eagerly drank in the prospect around, and feverish restlessness chased 
her through the wonder-filled halls. 

A weariness that increased continually, took possession of her. She felt a 
longing to rest on the soft Oriental carpets within, or to lean against the weeping 
willow without by the clear water. But for the ephemeral fly there was no rest. In 
a few moments the day had completed its circle. 

Her thoughts trembled, her limbs trembled, she sank down on the grass by the 
bubbling water. 

“Thou wilt ever spring living from the earth,” she said mournfully. “Moisten 
my tongue — bring me a refreshing draught.” 

“T am no living water,” was the answer. “I only spring upward when the 
machine wills it.” 

“Give me something of thy freshness, thou green grass,” implored the Dryad; 
“give me one of thy fragrant flowers.” 

“We must die if we are torn from our stalks,” replied the Flowers and the 
Grass. 

“Give me a kiss, thou fresh stream of air — only a single life-kiss.” 

“Soon the sun will kiss the clouds red,” answered the Wind; “then thou wilt 
be among the dead — blown away, as all the splendor here will be blown away 
before the year shall have ended. Then I can play again with the light loose sand 
on the place here, and whirl the dust over the land and through the air. All is 
dust!” 

The Dryad felt a terror like a woman who has cut asunder her pulse-artery in 
the bath, but is filled again with the love of life, even while she is bleeding to 
death. She raised herself, tottered forward a few steps, and sank down again at 


the entrance to a little church. The gate stood open, lights were burning upon the 
altar, and the organ sounded. 

What music! Such notes the Dryad had never yet heard; and yet it seemed to 
her as if she recognized a number of well-known voices among them. They came 
deep from the heart of all creation. She thought she heard the stories of the old 
clergyman, of great deeds, and of the celebrated names, and of the gifts that the 
creatures of God must bestow upon posterity, if they would live on in the world. 

The tones of the organ swelled, and in their song there sounded these words: 

“Thy wishing and thy longing have torn thee, with thy roots, from the place 
which God appointed for thee. That was thy destruction, thou poor Dryad!” 

The notes became soft and gentle, and seemed to die away in a wail. 

In the sky the clouds showed themselves with a ruddy gleam. The Wind 
sighed: 

“Pass away, ye dead! now the sun is going to rise!” 

The first ray fell on the Dryad. Her form was irradiated in changing colors, 
like the soap-bubble when it is bursting and becomes a drop of water; like a tear 
that falls and passes away like a vapor. 

Poor Dryad! Only a dew-drop, only a tear, poured upon the earth, and 
vanished away! 


The Days of the Week, 1869 


The days of the week once wanted to be free to get together and have a party. 
But each of the seven days was so occupied, the year around, that they had no 
time to spare. They wanted a whole extra day; but then they had that every four 
years, the intercalary day that comes in February for the purpose of keeping 
order in chronology. 

On the intercalary day they would get together for a party, and, as February is 
the month of carnivals, they would come in costumes of each one’s taste and 
choice; they would eat well, drink well, make speeches, and be complimentary 
and disagreeable to one another in unrestrained comradeship. While the vikings 
of olden times used to throw their gnawed-off bones at each other’s heads during 
mealtime, the days of the week intended to throw jokes and sarcastic witticisms 
such as might be in keeping with the innocent carnival spirit. 

So when it was intercalary day, they assembled. 

Sunday, foreman of the days of the week, appeared in a black silk cloak; 
pious people thought he was dressed for church in a minister’s gown, but the 
worldly minded saw that he was attired in a domino for merriment and that the 
flashing carnation he wore in his buttonhole was a little red theater lantern on 
which it said, “All sold our; see now that you enjoy yourselves!” 

Monday, a young fellow related to Sunday, and very fond of pleasures, came 
next. He left his workshop, he said, whenever he heard the music of the parade 
of the guard. 

“T must go out and listen to Offenbach’s music; it doesn’t go to my head or to 
my heart; it tickles my leg muscles; I must dance, have a few drinks, get a black 
eye, sleep it off, and then the next day go to work. I am the new part of the 
week!” 

Tuesday is Tyr’s day, the day of strength. 

“Yes, that I am,” said Tuesday. “I take a firm grip on my work; I fasten 
Mercury’s wings onto the merchant’s boots, see that the wheels in the factory are 
oiled and turning, that the tailor sits at his table, and that the street paver is by his 
paving stones; each attends to his business, for I keep my eye on all. 
Accordingly, I am here in a police uniform and call myself Tuesday, a well-used 
day! If this is a bad joke, then you others try to think of a better one!” 

“Then I come,” said Wednesday. “I’m in the middle of the week. The 
Germans call me Herr Mittwoch. I stand like a journeyman in a store and like a 
flower in the midst of the other esteemed days of the week! If we all march up in 


order, then I have three days before me and three days behind; they are like an 
honor guard, so I should think that I am the most prominent day in the week!” 

Thursday appeared dressed as a coppersmith, with a hammer and a copper 
kettle, as a symbol of his noble descent. 

“T am of the highest birth,” he said, “paganish, godlike! In the Northern 
countries I am named after Thor, and in the Southern countries after Jupiter, who 
both knew how to thunder and lighten, and that has remained in the family!” 

And then he beat his copper kettle, thereby proving his high birth. 

Friday was dressed as a young girl, and called herself Freia, also Venus for a 
change, depending upon the language of the country in which she appeared. She 
was of a quiet, cheerful character, she said, but today she felt gay and free, for 
this was intercalary day, which, according to an old custom, gives a woman the 
right to dare propose to a man and not have to wait for him to propose to her. 

Saturday appeared as an old housekeeper with a broom and other cleaning 
articles. Her favorite dish was beer soup, though at this festive occasion she did 
not request that it be served for everyone, only that she get it, and she got it. 

And so the days of the week had their party. 

Here they are in print, all seven of them, ready for use as tableaux at family 
parties. There you can make them as funny as you wish; we give them here as a 
joke on February, the only month with an extra day. 


The Court Cards, 1869 


Oh, so many dainty things can be cut out of pasteboard and pasted together! In 
this fashion there was cut and pasted a castle so large that it took up a whole 
table top, and it was painted so that it seemed to be built out of red brick. It had a 
shining copper roof; it had towers and a drawbridge; the water in the canals 
looked like plate glass, which is just what it was; and in the topmost tower there 
stood a watchman cut out of wood. He had a trumpet, but he didn’t blow it. 

All this belonged to a little boy named William. He raised and then lowered 
the drawbridge himself, and made his tin soldiers march over it. He opened the 
castle gate to peep into the spacious reception hall, where all the face cards from 
a pack - Hearts, Diamonds, Clubs and Spades - hung in frames upon the wall, 
like portraits in a real reception hall. The Kings each held a scepter and wore a 
crown. The Queens wore flowing veils over their shoulders, and in their hands 
each held a flower or a fan. The Knaves had halberds and nodding plumes. 

One evening the little boy peered through the open gates of the castle to have 
a look at the Court Cards in the reception hall. It seemed to him that the Kings 
saluted him with their scepters, the Queen of Spades waved the golden tulip she 
held, the Queen of Hearts raised her fan, and all four Queens graciously took 
notice of him. As he came a little closer to get a better view, his head struck 
against the castle and shook it. Then the four Knaves, of Hearts, Diamonds, 
Clubs, and Spades, lifted their halberds to warn him not to try to press his way 
through. 

The little boy understood, and gave them a friendly nod. He nodded again, 
and then he said: “Say something,” but the Court Cards said not a word. 
However, when he nodded a third time to the Knave of Hearts, the Knave 
jumped out of his card and placed himself in the middle of the floor. 

“What’s your name?” he asked the youngster. “You have bright eyes and 
good teeth, but you don’t wash your hands often enough.” This was not a very 
polite way to talk. 

“My name is William,” said the youngster. “This castle is mine, and you are 
my Knave of Hearts.” 

“T’m my King’s and my Queen’s Knave, not yours,” said the Knave of 
Hearts. “I can get off of the card and out of the frame too. So can my gracious 
King and Queen, even more easily than I. We can march right out into the wide 
world, but that’s such a tiresome journey, and we have grown weary of it. It’s 


more convenient, and more pleasant for us to be sitting in the cards, just being 
ourselves.” 

“Were all of you really human beings once?” asked the youngster. 

“Human beings?” the Knave of Hearts said. “Yes, but we were not as good as 
we should have been. Now please light a little wax candle for me. I’d like a red 
one best, for red is the color of my King and Queen. Then I shall tell our whole 
story to the lord of the castle - I believe you said you were lord of the castle, 
didn’t you? But don’t interrupt me. If I speak, there must not be the slightest 
interruption. 

“Do you see my King - the King of Hearts? Of these four Kings, he is the 
oldest, the first-born. He was born with a golden crown and a golden apple, and 
he began to rule immediately. His Queen was born with a golden fan. She still 
has it. They had a wonderful time, even in childhood. They did not have to go to 
school. They could amuse themselves all day long, building up castles and 
knocking them down, setting up tin soldiers, and playing with dolls. If they 
asked for a slice of bread and butter, their bread was buttered on both sides and 
nicely sprinkled with brown sugar too. This was in the good old days which 
were called the golden age, but they tired of it all, and so did I. Yes, those were 
the good old days! - and then the King of Diamonds took over the government.” 

The Knave didn’t say any more. The little boy waited to hear something else, 
but not a syllable was spoken, so after a while he asked, “What then?” 

The Knave of Hearts made him no answer. He stood erect and silent, with his 
eyes fixed on the burning wax candle. The youngster nodded, and nodded again, 
but he got not response. He then turned to the Knave of Diamonds, and when he 
had nodded to him three times the Knave leaped from the card to the center of 
the floor. He said only two words: “Wax candle!” 

Understanding what he wanted, little William at once lighted a red candle and 
placed it before him. The Knave of Diamonds presented arms with his halberd, 
and said: 

“Then the King of Diamonds came to the throne - a King with a pane of glass 
in his chest. The Queen also had a pane of glass in her chest, so people could 
look right inside them, though in all other respects they were shaped as normal 
human beings. They were so pleasant that a monument was raised in their honor. 
It stood without falling for seven whole years, but it was built to stand forever.” 
The Knave of Diamonds presented arms and stared at the red wax candle. 

Immediately, without any nod of encouragement from little William, the 
Knave of Clubs stepped down, as serious as the stork that strides with such 
dignity across the meadow. Like a bird, the black three-leafed clover in the 
corner of the card flew past the Knave and back again, to fit itself where it had 


fitted before. Without waiting for his wax candle - as the other knaves had done - 
the Knave of Clubs said: 

“Not everyone gets his bread buttered on both sides and powdered with sugar. 
My King and Queen had none of that. They were compelled to go to school and 
learn what they had not learned before. They too had panes of glass in their 
chests, but nobody looked through the glass except to see if something was 
wrong with their works inside, and if possible to find out some reason for 
scolding them. I know it. I have served my King and Queen all my life long. I 
know all about them, and I obey all their orders. They commanded me to say 
nothing more tonight, so I keep silence and present arms.” 

But William lighted a candle for this Knave too - a candle, white as snow. 
Quickly - even more quickly than the candle was lighted - the Knave of Spades 
appeared in the center of the hall. He hurried along, yet he limped as if he had a 
lame leg. It creaked and cracked as if it had once been broken. Yes, he had met 
with many ups and downs in his life. Now he spoke: 

“Yes, you have each got a candle, and I shall get one too. I know that. But if 
we Knaves are honored so highly, our Kings and Queens should have triple 
honors. And it is right that My King and Queen should have four candles each. 
Their story and trials are so sad and unhappy that they have good reason to dress 
in mourning and to wear a grave-digger’s spade on their coat of arms. Poor 
Knave that I am, in one game of cards I have been nicknamed ‘Black Peter.’ 
Yes! but I have a name that isn’t even fit to mention.” So he whispered, “In 
another game I am nicknamed ‘Dirty Mads’ - I who was once first cavalier to the 
King of Spades. Now I am last! The history of my royal master and mistress I 
will not tell, for they do not wish me to do so. The little lord of the castle may 
imagine their story for himself if he will, but it is a most melancholy one. They 
have sunk pretty low, and their fate is not apt to change for the better until we all 
go riding on the red horse, higher than there are clouds.” 

And little William proceeded to light three candles apiece for the Kings, and 
three for the Queens. But for the King and Queen of Spades, he lighted four 
candles apiece, and the whole reception hall became as dazzlingly bright as the 
wealthiest emperor’s palace. The four Kings and Queens made each other serene 
bows and gracious curtsies. The Queen of Hearts fluttered her golden fan, and 
the Queen of Spades twirled her golden tulip in a wheel of fire. The royal 
couples came down from their cards and frames to move in a graceful minuet 
across the floor. They were dancing in and out among the candle flames, and the 
Knaves were dancing too. 

Suddenly the entire reception hall was ablaze. The fire roared up through the 
windows and the walls, and everything was a curtain of flames that crackled and 


hissed. The whole castle was wrapped in fire and smoke. William was 
frightened. He ran shouting to his father and mother, “Fire, fire! My castle’s on 
fire!” It sparkled and blazed, but from the flames it sang: 

“Now we are riding the red horse, higher than the clouds. This is the way it 
behooves Kings and Queens to go. And this is the way it behooves their Knaves 
to follow.” 

Yes! That was the end of William’s castle, and of the Court Cards. William is 
still alive, and he washes his hands. It was not his fault that the castle burned. 


Luck May Lie in a Pin, 1869 


A STORY TOLD FOR MY YOUNG AMERICAN FRIENDS 


I'll tell you a story about luck. All of us know what it is to be lucky. Some know 
good luck day in, day out; others only now and then in their lucky seasons; and 
there are some people who know it only once in a lifetime. But luck comes at 
some time or other to us all. 

Now I needn’t tell you what everyone knows, that it’s God who puts little 
children in their mother’s lap; maybe in a nobleman’s castle, maybe in a 
workingman’s home, or maybe in the open field where the cold wind blows. 
What you may not know, though it’s just as true, is that when God leaves the 
child he always leaves it a lucky piece. He doesn’t put this where the child is 
born, but tucks it away in some odd corner of the earth where we least expect it. 
Yes, you can rest assured that it always turns up, sooner or later, and that is nice 
to know. 

This lucky piece may turn out to be an apple. That was the case with one 
man, a scholar called Newton. The apple fell into his lap, and his luck came with 
it. If you don’t know the story, get someone to tell it to you. I’ve a different story 
to tell, about a pear. 

Once there was a man born poor, bred poor, and married without a penny. By 
the way, he was a tumer by trade, but as he made nothing except umbrella 
handles and umbrella rings, he earned only enough money to live from hand to 
mouth. 

“T’l] never find my luck,” he used to say. 

Now this is a Gospel true story. It really happened. I could name the man’s 
county and his town, but that isn’t important. Wild service berries, with their red, 
sour fruit, grew around his house and garden as if they were the richest 
omament. However, in the garden was also a pear tree. It had never borne fruit; 
yet the man’s luck lay hidden in the tree, in the shape of a pear not yet to be 
seen. 

One night the wind blew in a terrible gale. In the next town men said that the 
great mail coach was lifted from one side of the road to the other as easily as a 
rag, so it was not to be wondered at that a large branch was torn from the pear 
tree. The branch was brought into the workshop and, just as a joke, the turner 
made from it wooden pears, big, little, and middle-sized. 


“For once my tree has borne pears,” he smiled, and gave them to his children 
for playthings. 

Among the necessities of life are umbrellas, especially in lands where it rains 
a lot. But the turner’s family had only one umbrella between them. When the 
wind blew hard, their umbrella would blow inside out. Sometimes it would 
break, and luckily the man knew how to mend it. However, with the button and 
loop that held the umbrella closed, things went from bad to worse. The button 
would always fly off just as they thought they had the umbrella neatly folded. 

One day it popped off, and the turer hunted for it everywhere. In a crack of 
the floor he came across one of the smallest pears he had given his children for a 
toy. 

“Tf I can’t find the button,” he said, “I’ll make this do.” He fitted a string 
through it, and the little pear buttoned up the umbrella to perfection. It was the 
best umbrella fastener that ever was seen. 

The next time the turner sent umbrella handles and umbrella rings to the city, 
he added several of the small wooden pears. They were fitted to a few new 
umbrellas, and put with a thousand others on a ship bound for America. 
Americans catch on very quickly. They saw that the little pears held better than 
the other umbrella buttons, and the merchant gave orders that all the umbrellas 
sent to him henceforth should be fastened with little wooden pears. 

There was work for you - thousands of pears to be made for all the umbrellas 
that went to America. The turer turned them out wholesale, until the whole pear 
tree was used up making little wooden pears. They brought pennies that grew 
into dollars. There was no end to the money he made. 

“My luck was in that pear tree all along,” the man said. Soon he had a great 
factory with plenty of workmen to help him. Now that he always had time for 
joke he would say, “Good luck may lie in a pin.” 

And I who tell this story say so too, for it’s a true proverb in Denmark that if 
you put a white pin in your mouth you’ll be invisible. But it must be the right 
sort of pin, a lucky piece from God’s own hand. I have one of them, and 
whenever I come to America, that new world so far away and yet so near me, I’ ll 
always carry that pin. Already my words have gone there. The ocean rolls 
toward America, and the wind blows that way. Any day I can be where my 
stories are read, and perhaps see the glitter of ringing gold - the gold that is best 
of all, which shines in children’s eyes, or rings from their lips and the lips of 
their grown-ups. I and in all my friends’ homes, even though they don’t see me. I 
have the white pin in my mouth. 

And luck may lie in a pin. 


Sunshine Stories, 1869 


“T’ll tell you a story,” said the wind. “Kindly remember,” said the Rain, “that it’s 
my turn to talk. You’ve been howling around the corner at the top of your voice 
quite long enough.” 

“Is that the thanks I get for all of the favors I’ve done you?” the Wind 
blustered. “Many an umbrella I’ve turned inside out, or even blown to tatters, 
when people tried to avoid you.” 

“Be silent! It is I who shall speak,” said the Sunshine, who spoke with such 
brilliance and warmth that the weary Wind fell flat on his back, and the Rain 
shook him and tried to rouse him, crying: “We won’t stand for it. This Madam 
Sunshine is forever interrupting us. Don’t lets listen to her. What she says is not 
worth hearing.” 

And the Sunshine began: “A beautiful swan flew over the rolling, tossing 
waves of the ocean. Each of its feathers shone like gold. One feather drifted 
down above a great merchant ship that sailed the sea with all its canvas spread. 
The feather came to rest upon the curly hair of a young overseer who looked 
after the goods aboard that ship - supercargo they called him. The bird of 
fortune’s feather touched his forehead, became a quill pen in his hand, and 
brought him such luck that he soon became a merchant, a man of wealth, a man 
so rich that he could wear spurs of gold and change a golden dish into a 
nobleman’s shield. I know - I have shone on it,” said the Sunshine. 

“The swan flew far away, over a green meadow where a little shepherd boy, 
not more than seven years old, lay in the shade of an old tree, the only tree in 
that meadow. As the swan flew past it, she brushed one leaf from the tree. This 
leaf fell into the boy’s hands, where it turned into three leaves, ten leaves - yes, it 
tured into all the leaves of a book. In this book he read of the many wonderful 
things that are in nature, about his native language, about faith, and about 
knowledge. Before he went to sleep he laid the book under his pillow to keep 
from forgetting what he had learned during the day. The wonderful book led him 
first to school, and then far into the fields of learning. I have seen his name 
where they carve the names of great scholars,” the Sunshine said. 

“The swan flew over the forest, where it was lonely and quiet. She came to 
rest on a deep blue lake, where the water lilies grow, where wild apple trees 
flourish along the shore, and where the cuckoo and wild pigeon make their nests. 

“A poor woman was in the forest, gathering fallen branches. She carried them 
on her back, and held a baby in her arms. She saw the golden swan, that bird of 


fortune, rise from the rush-covered shore. What was this glittering thing the 
swan had left? It was a golden egg, still warm. She put it in her bosom, and the 
warmth stayed in it. Truly there was life in that egg. Yes, she heard a tapping 
inside the shell, but it was so faint that she mistook it for the sound of her own 
heartbeat. 

“When she came home to her own poor cottage, she took the egg out to look 
at it. “Tick,’ it said, ‘tick,’ as if it had been a costly gold watch. But it was no 
watch. It was an egg, just about to hatch. The shell cracked open, and a dear little 
baby swan looked out. It was fully feathered, all in gold, and around its neck 
were four gold rings. As the poor woman had four boys - three at home and the 
baby she had carried in her arms - she knew that one of the rings was meant for 
each of her sons. As soon as she realized this, the little golden bird flew away. 
She kissed all of the rings, and she made each son kiss one of them, touch it 
against his heart, and wear it on his finger. I saw all this,” said the Sunshine, 
“and I saw what came of it. 

“As one of the boys played in the bed of a stream, he picked up a handful of 
clay. He turned it, and twisted it, and he shaped it in his fingers until he had 
made a statue of Jason. Like Jason, the young sculptor had found the golden 
fleece he sought. 

“The second boy ran across the meadow, where there were flowers of every 
hue. He gathered a handful, and squeezed them so tightly that the colored juices 
wet his ring and splashed in his eye. They stuck to his fingers and colored his 
thoughts. The days went by, and the years went past, until people in the big city 
came to speak of him as ‘the great painter.’ 

“The third boy clenched his ring in his teeth so tightly that it echoed the song 
that lay deep in his heart. The things he thought and the things he felt were 
turned to music. The rose like singing swans, and like swans they plunged down 
as deep as the depths of the sea, ‘the deep Sea of Thoughts.’ He became a great 
musician, a great composer of whom every land has the right to say: ‘He belongs 
to me.’ 

“The fourth boy - the baby - was an outcast. They said he had the pip, and 
that like a sick little chicken he should be dosed with butter and pepper. They 
gave him pepper enough with his butter, but I gave him warmth and the kiss of 
the sun,” said the Sunshine. “He got ten kisses for one that the other children 
received. He was a poet, who met with a blow and a kiss, all his life long. But he 
had something that no one could take from him. He had the ring of fame from 
the golden swan of fortune. There were golden wings to his thoughts. Up they 
flew and away they went, like golden butterflies, which are the symbol of things 
immortal.” 


“What an extremely long story,” said the Wind. 

“And so awfully dull,” the Rain agreed. “Fan me, if you please, so I may 
revive a little.” 

The Wind blew again, and the Sunshine said: “The swan of fortune flew over 
the deep gulf, where fishermen spread their nets. The poorest of the fishermen 
thought of getting married, and marry he did. And to him the swan brought a 
lump of amber. Amber has the power to draw things to it, and it drew the hearts 
to the fisherman’s home. Amber makes the most wonderful incense, and there 
came a fragrant air as from a church, like a balmy breeze from God’s nature. So 
the fisherman and his bride were happy and thankful in their quiet home. They 
were content with what little they had, and their life became a complete sunshine 
story.” 

“T think,” said the Wind, “that these stories should stop. The Sunshine has 
talked long enough, and I am very bored.” 

“So am I,” said the Rain. 

And what do we others who knew this story say? 

We say: “Now it’s out.” 


The Comet, 1869 


Now there came a comet with its shiny nucleus and its menacing tail. People 
from the great castles and people from the poor huts gazed at it. So did the 
crowd in the street, and so did the man who went his solitary way across the 
pathless heath. Everyone had his own thoughts. “Come and look at the omen 
from heaven. Come out and see this marvelous sight,” they cried, and everyone 
hastened to look. 

But a little boy and his mother still stayed inside their room. The tallow 
candle was burning and the mother thought she saw a bit of wood-shaving in the 
light. The tallow formed a jagged edge around the candle, and then it curled. The 
mother believed these were signs that her son would soon die. The wood- 
shaving was circling toward him. This was an old superstition, but she believed 
it. The little boy lived many more years on earth. Indeed he lived to see the 
comet return sixty years later. 

The boy did not see the wood-shaving in the candle-light, and his thoughts 
were not about the comet which then, for the first time in his life, shone brightly 
in the sky. He sat quietly with an earthenware bowl before him. The bowl was 
filled with soapy water, into which he dipped the head of a clay pipe. Then he 
put the pipe stem in his mouth, and blew soap bubbles, large and small. They 
quivered and spun in beautiful colors. They changed from yellow to red, and 
from red to purple or blue and then they turned bright green, like leaves when 
the sun shines through them. 

The boy’s mother said, “May God grant you many more years on earth - as 
many years as the bubbles you are blowing.” 

“So many, so many!” he cried. “I can never blow all the soapy water into 
bubbles. There goes one year, there goes another one; see how they fly!” he 
exclaimed, as bubbles came loose from his pipe and floated away. A few of them 
blew into his eye, where they burned, and smarted, and made his tears flow. In 
every bubble he saw a picture of the future, glimmering and glistening. 

“This is the time to look at the comet,” cried their neighbors. “Come 
outdoors. Don’t sit in your room.” 

The mother took her boy by the hand. He had to put aside his clay pipe, and 
stop playing with the soap bubbles, because there was a comet to see. 

The boy saw the bright ball of fire, with its shining tail. Some said it was 
three yards long, while others insisted it was several million yards long - such a 
difference. 


Most of the people who said these things were dead and buried when the 
comet came again. But the little boy, toward whom the wood-shaving had 
circled, and of whom his mother thought, “He will soon die,” still lived on, 
though he had grown old and his hair was white. “White hairs are the flowers of 
age,” the saying goes, and he had many such flowers. He was an old 
schoolmaster. The school children thought him very wise and learned, because 
he knew history, and geography, and all there is to be known about the heavens 
and the stars. 

“Everything comes again,” he said. “If you will pay attention to people and 
events, you will learn that they always come back. There may be a hundred years 
between, or many hundreds of years, but once again we shall see the same 
character, in another coat and in another country.” And the schoolmaster then 
told them about William Tell, who was forced to shoot an apple from his son’s 
head, but before he shot the arrow he hid another one in his shirt, to shoot into 
the heart of the wicked Gessler. This happened in Switzerland. But many years 
before, the same thing happened in Denmark to Palnatoke. He too was forced to 
shoot an apple from his son’s head, and he too hid an arrow in his shirt to avenge 
the cruelty. And more than a thousand years before that, the same story was 
written in Egypt. It happened before and will happen again, just as sure as the 
comet returns. “Off it flies into space, and is gone for years, but still it comes 
back.” He spoke of the comet that was expected, the same comet he had seen as 
a boy. 

The schoolmaster knew what went on in the skies, and he thought much about 
it too, but he did not neglect history and geography. His garden was laid out in 
the shape of a map of Denmark. In it grew herbs and flowers which flourished in 
different parts of the land. 

“Fetch me peas,” he said, and they went to the garden bed that represented 
Laaland. “Fetch me buckwheat,” he said, and they fetched it from Langeland. 
Lovely blue gentian was planted in Skagen, and the shining Christthorn in 
Silkeborg. Towns and cities were marked with small statues. Here was the 
dragon and St. Knud, who stood for Odense. Absalon with the bishop’s staff 
stood for Sor6é. The little boat with oars marked the site of Aarhus. In the 
schoolmaster’s garden you could learn the geography of Denmark, but first you 
had to be instructed by him and that was a pleasure. 

Now that the comet was expected again, he told about it, and he told what 
people had said in the old days when it last was seen. They had said that a comet 
year was a good year for wine, and that water could be mixed with this wine 
without being detected. Therefore the wine merchants thought well of a comet 
year. 


For fourteen days and fourteen nights the sky was clouded over. They could 
not see the comet, and yet it was there. The old schoolmaster sat in his little 
chamber next to the schoolroom. The old Bornholm clock of his grandfather’s 
time stood in the corner, though its heavy lead weights moved neither up nor 
down, nor did its pendulum ever swing. The little cuckoo, that used to come out 
to call the passing hours, had long ago stopped doing his duty. The clock neither 
struck nor ticked. The clock was decidedly out of order. 

But the old clavichord at which he sat had been made in his parents’ time, and 
it still had a tune or two left in it. The strings could still play. Tremulous though 
they were, they could play for him the melodies of a whole lifetime. As the old 
man heard them, he remembered many things, both pleasant and sad, that had 
happened in the long years which had gone by since he was a little boy and saw 
the comet. Now that the comet had come again, he remembered what his mother 
had said about the wood-shaving circling toward him. He remembered the fine 
soap bubbles he had blown, one for every year of his life he had said as he 
looked at them glistening and gleaming in wonderful colors. He saw in them all 
his pleasures and sorrow - everything, both the good and the bad. He saw the 
child at his play, and the youth with his fancies. His whole life, iridescent and 
bright, floated before his eyes. And in that splendor he saw his future too, in 
bubbles of time to come. 

First the old man heard from the strings of the clavichord the melodies of 
times past, and saw the bubbles of years gone by, colored with memories. He 
heard his grandmother’s knitting song: 


“Surely no Amazon 
The first stockings knit.” 


And then the strings played the songs his old nurse used to sing for him: 
“There were so many dangers 
In this world to pass through 
For people who were young 
And only little knew.” 


Now the melodies of his first ball were playing, for the minuet and molinasky 
- soft melancholy tunes that brought tears to the old man’s eyes. A roaring war- 
march, then a psalm, then happy tunes. The years whirled past as if they were 
those bubbles he blew when he was a little boy. 

His eyes were turned towards the window. A cloud billowed across the sky, 
and as it passed he saw the comet with its shining nucleus and its shining, misty 


veil. It seemed to him as though it were only yesterday evening when he had last 
seen that comet, yet a whole busy lifetime lay between that evening and this. 
Then he was a child, looking through bubbles into the future; now those bright 
bubbles were all behind him. Once more he had a child’s outlook and a child’s 
faith. His eyes sparkled, and his hands struck the keys. There was the sound of a 
breaking string. 

“Come out and see,” cried his neighbors. “The comet is here, and the sky is 
clear. Come out and look!” 

The old schoolmaster did not answer. He had gone where he could see more 
clearly. His soul was on a journey far greater than the comet’s, and the realm to 
which it went was far more spacious than that in which the comet moved. 

Again the comet was seen from the high castle and from the lowly hut. The 
crowd in the street gazed up at it, and so did the man who went his solitary way 
across the pathless heath. But the schoolmaster’s soul was seen by God, and by 
those dear ones who had gone before him, and whom he longed to see. 


The Rags, 1869 


Outside the paper mill, masses of rags lay piled in high stacks; they had been 
gathered from far and wide. Every rag had a tale to tell, and told it, too; but we 
can’t listen to all of them. Some of the rags were native; others came from 
foreign countries. 

Now here lay a Danish rag beside a rag from Norway; one was decidedly 
Danish, the other decidedly Norse, and that was the amusing part about the two, 
as any good Dane or Norwegian could tell you. They could understand each 
other well enough, though the two languages were as different, according to the 
Norwegian, as French and Hebrew. “We go to the hills for our language, and 
there get it pure and firsthand, while the Dane cooks up some sort of a suckling- 
sweet lingo!” 

So the rags talked - and a rag is a rag in every land the world over; they are 
considered of no value except in the rag heap. 

“T am Norse!” said the Norwegian. “And when I’ve said I’m Norse I guess 
I’ve said enough. I’m firm of fiber, like the ancient granite rocks of old Norway. 
The land up there has a constitution, like the free United States. It makes my 
fibers tingle to think what I am and to sound out my thoughts in words of 
granite!” 

“But we have literature,” said the Danish rag. “Do you understand what that 
is?” 

“Understand?” repeated the Norwegian. “Lowland creature! Shall I give him 
a shove uphill and show him a northern light, rag that he is? When the sun of 
Norway has thawed the ice, then Danish fruit barges come up to us with butter 
and cheese - an eatable cargo, I grant you - but by way of ballast they bring 
Danish literature, too! We don’t need the stuff. You don’t need stale beer where 
fresh springs spout, and up there is a natural well that has never been tapped or 
been made known to Europeans by the cackling of newspapers, jobbers, and 
traveling authors in foreign countries. I speak freely from the bottom of my 
lungs, and the Dane must get used to a free voice. And so he will someday, when 
as a fellow Scandinavian he wants to cling to our proud mountain country, the 
summit of the world!” 

“Now a Danish rag could never talk like that - never!” said the Dane. “It’s not 
in our nature. I know myself, and all the other rags are like me. We’re too good- 
natured, too unassuming; we think too little of ourselves. Not that we gain much 
by our modesty, but I like it; I think it’s quite charming. Incidentally, I’m 


perfectly aware of my own good values, I assure you, but I don’t talk about 
them; nobody can ever accuse me of that. I’m soft and easy going; bear 
everything patiently, envy nobody, and speak good of everybody - though there 
isn’t much good to be said of most other people, but that’s their business. I can 
afford to smile at them; I know I’m so gifted.” 

“Don’t speak to me in that lowland, pasteboard language - it makes me sick!” 
said the Norwegian, as he caught a puff of wind and fluttered away from his own 
heap to another. 

They both became paper; and, as it turned out, the Norwegian rag became a 
sheet on which a Norwegian wrote a love letter to a Danish girl, while the 
Danish rag became the manuscript for a Danish poem praising Norway’s beauty 
and strength. 

So something good may come even of rags when they have once come out of 
the rag heap and the change has been made into truth and beauty; they keep up 
understanding relations between us, and in that there is a blessing. 

That is the story. It’s rather amusing and offends no one - but the rags. 


What One Can Invent, 1869 


There was once a young man who was studying to be a poet. He wanted to 
become one by Easter, and to marry, and to live by poetry. To write poems, he 
knew, only consists in being able to invent something; but he could not invent 
anything. He had been born too late — everything had been taken up before he 
came into the world, and everything had been written and told about. 

“Happy people who were born a thousand years ago!” said he. “It was an easy 
matter for them to become immortal. Happy even was he who was born a 
hundred years ago, for then there was still something about which a poem could 
be written. Now the world is written out, and what can I write poetry about?” 

Then he studied till he became ill and wretched, the wretched man! No doctor 
could help him, but perhaps the wise woman could. She lived in the little house 
by the wayside, where the gate is that she opened for those who rode and drove. 
But she could do more than unlock the gate. She was wiser than the doctor who 
drives in his own carriage and pays tax for his rank. 

“T must go to her,” said the young man. 

The house in which she dwelt was small and neat, but dreary to behold, for 
there were no flowers near it — no trees. By the door stood a bee-hive, which 
was very useful. There was also a little potato-field, very useful, and an earth 
bank, with sloe bushes upon it, which had done blossoming, and now bore fruit, 
sloes, that draw one’s mouth together if one tastes them before the frost has 
touched them. 

“That’s a true picture of our poetryless time, that I see before me now,” 
thought the young man; and that was at least a thought, a grain of gold that he 
found by the door of the wise woman. 

“Write that down!” said she. “Even crumbs are bread. I know why you come 
hither. You cannot invent anything, and yet you want to be a poet by Easter.” 

“Everything has been written down,” said he. “Our time is not the old time.” 

“No,” said the woman. “In the old time wise women were burnt, and poets 
went about with empty stomachs, and very much out at elbows. The present time 
is good, it is the best of times; but you have not the right way of looking at it. 
Your ear is not sharpened to hear, and I fancy you do not say the Lord’s Prayer 
in the evening. There is plenty here to write poems about, and to tell of, for any 
one who knows the way. You can read it in the fruits of the earth, you can draw 
it from the flowing and the standing water; but you must understand how — you 
must understand how to catch a sunbeam. Now just you try my spectacles on, 


and put my ear-trumpet to your ear, and then pray to God, and leave off thinking 
of yourself.” 

The last was a very difficult thing to do — more than a wise woman ought to 
ask. 

He received the spectacles and the ear-trumpet, and was posted in the middle 
of the potato-field. She put a great potato into his hand. Sounds came from 
within it; there came a song with words, the history of the potato, an every-day 
story in ten parts, an interesting story. And ten lines were enough to tell it in. 

And what did the potato sing? 

She sang of herself and of her family, of the arrival of the potato in Europe, of 
the misrepresentation to which she had been exposed before she was 
acknowledged, as she is now, to be a greater treasure than a lump of gold. 

“We were distributed, by the King’s command, from the council-houses 
through the various towns, and proclamation was made of our great value; but no 
one believed in it, or even understood how to plant us. One man dug a hole in 
the earth and threw in his whole bushel of potatoes; another put one potato here 
and another there in the ground, and expected that each was to come up a perfect 
tree, from which he might shake down potatoes. And they certainly grew, and 
produced flowers and green watery fruit, but it all withered away. Nobody 
thought of what was in the ground — the blessing — the potato. Yes, we have 
endured and suffered, that is to say, our forefathers have; they and we, it is all 
one.” 

What a story it was! 

“Well, and that will do,” said the woman. “Now look at the sloe bush.” 

“We have also some near relations in the home of the potatoes, but higher 
towards the north than they grew,” said the Sloes. “There were Northmen, from 
Norway, who steered westward through mist and storm to an unknown land, 
where, behind ice and snow, they found plants and green meadows, and bushes 
with blue-black grapes — sloe bushes. The grapes were ripened by the frost just 
as we are. And they called the land ‘wine-land,’ that is, ‘Groenland,’ or 
‘Sloeland.’” 

“That is quite a romantic story,” said the young man. 

“Yes, certainly. But now come with me,” said the wise woman, and she led 
him to the bee-hive. 

He looked into it. What life and labor! There were bees standing in all the 
passages, waving their wings, so that a wholesome draught of air might blow 
through the great manufactory; that was their business. Then there came in bees 
from without, who had been born with little baskets on their feet; they brought 
flower-dust, which was poured out, sorted, and manufactured into honey and 


wax. They flew in and out. The queen-bee wanted to fly out, but then all the 
other bees must have gone with her. It was not yet the time for that, but still she 
wanted to fly out; so the others bit off her majesty’s wings, and she had to stay 
where she was. 

“Now get upon the earth bank,” said the wise woman. “Come and look out 
over the highway, where you can see the people.” 

“What a crowd it is!” said the young man. “One story after another. It whirls 
and whirls! It’s quite a confusion before my eyes. I shall go out at the back.” 

“No, go straight forward,” said the woman. “Go straight into the crowd of 
people; look at them in the right way. Have an ear to hear and the right heart to 
feel, and you will soon invent something. But, before you go away, you must 
give me my spectacles and my ear-trumpet again.” 

And so saying, she took both from him. 

“Now I do not see the smallest thing,” said the young man, “and now I don’t 
hear anything more.” 

“Why, then, you can’t be a poet by Easter,” said the wise woman. 

“But, by what time can I be one?” asked he. 

“Neither by Easter nor by Whitsuntide! You will not learn how to invent 
anything.” 

“What must I do to earn my bread by poetry?” 

“You can do that before Shrove Tuesday. Hunt the poets! Kill their writings 
and thus you will kill them. Don’t be put out of countenance. Strike at them 
boldly, and you’ll have carnival cake, on which you can support yourself and 
your wife too.” 

“What one can invent!” cried the young man. And so he hit out boldly at 
every second poet, because he could not be a poet himself. 

We have it from the wise woman. She knows WHAT ONE CAN INVENT. 


The Thistle’s Experiences, 1869 


BELONGING to the lordly manor-house was beautiful, well-kept garden, with 
rare trees and flowers; the guests of the proprietor declared their admiration of it; 
the people of the neighborhood, from town and country, came on Sundays and 
holidays, and asked permission to see the garden; indeed, whole schools used to 
pay visits to it. 

Outside the garden, by the palings at the road-side, stood a great mighty 
Thistle, which spread out in many directions from the root, so that it might have 
been called a thistle bush. Nobody looked at it, except the old Ass which drew 
the milk-maid’s cart. This Ass used to stretch out his neck towards the Thistle, 
and say, “You are beautiful; I should like to eat you!” But his halter was not long 
enough to let him reach it and eat it. 

There was great company at the manor-house — some very noble people 
from the capital; young pretty girls, and among them a young lady who came 
from a long distance. She had come from Scotland, and was of high birth, and 
was rich in land and in gold — a bride worth winning, said more than one of the 
young gentlemen; and their lady mothers said the same thing. 

The young people amused themselves on the lawn, and played at ball; they 
wandered among the flowers, and each of the young girls broke off a flower, and 
fastened it in a young gentleman’s buttonhole. But the young Scotch lady looked 
round, for a long time, in an undecided way. None of the flowers seemed to suit 
her taste. Then her eye glanced across the paling — outside stood the great 
thistle bush, with the reddish-blue, sturdy flowers; she saw them, she smiled, and 
asked the son of the house to pluck one for her. 

“Tt is the flower of Scotland,” she said. “It blooms in the scutcheon of my 
country. Give me yonder flower.” 

And he brought the fairest blossom, and pricked his fingers as completely as 
if it had grown on the sharpest rose bush. 

She placed the thistle-flower in the buttonhole of the young man, and he felt 
himself highly honored. Each of the other young gentlemen would willingly 
have given his own beautiful flower to have worn this one, presented by the fair 
hand of the Scottish maiden. And if the son of the house felt himself honored, 
what were the feelings of the Thistle bush? It seemed to him as if dew and 
sunshine were streaming through him. 

“T am something more than I knew of,” said the Thistle to itself. “I suppose 
my right place is really inside the palings, and not outside. One is often strangely 


placed in this world; but now I have at least managed to get one of my people 
within the pale, and indeed into a buttonhole!” 

The Thistle told this event to every blossom that unfolded itself, and not 
many days had gone by before the Thistle heard, not from men, not from the 
twittering of the birds, but from the air itself, which stores up the sounds, and 
carries them far around — out of the most retired walks of the garden, and out of 
the rooms of the house, in which doors and windows stood open, that the young 
gentleman who had received the thistle-flower from the hand of the fair Scottish 
maiden had also now received the heart and hand of the lady in question. They 
were a handsome pair — it was a good match. 

“That match I made up!” said the Thistle; and he thought of the flower he had 
given for the buttonhole. Every flower that opened heard of this occurrence. 

“T shall certainly be transplanted into the garden,” thought the Thistle, and 
perhaps put into a pot, which crowds one in. “That is said to be the greatest of all 
honors.” 

And the Thistle pictured this to himself in such a lively manner, that at last he 
said, with full conviction, “I am to be transplanted into a pot.” 

Then he promised every little thistle flower which unfolded itself that it also 
should be put into a pot, and perhaps into a buttonhole, the highest honor that 
could be attained. But not one of them was put into a pot, much less into a 
buttonhole. They drank in the sunlight and the air; lived on the sunlight by day, 
and on the dew by night; bloomed — were visited by bees and hornets, who 
looked after the honey, the dowry of the flower, and they took the honey, and 
left the flower where it was. 

“The thievish rabble!” said the Thistle. “If I could only stab every one of 
them! But I cannot.” 

The flowers hung their heads and faded; but after a time new ones came. 

“You come in good time,” said the Thistle. “I am expecting every moment to 
get across the fence.” 

A few innocent daisies, and a long thin dandelion, stood and listened in deep 
admiration, and believed everything they heard. 

The old Ass of the milk-cart stood at the edge of the field-road, and glanced 
across at the blooming thistle bush; but his halter was too short, and he could not 
reach it. 

And the Thistle thought so long of the thistle of Scotland, to whose family he 
said he belonged, that he fancied at last that he had come from Scotland, and that 
his parents had been put into the national escutcheon. That was a great thought; 
but, you see, a great thistle has a right to a great thought. 


“One is often of so grand a family, that one may not know it,” said the Nettle, 
who grew close by. He had a kind of idea that he might be made into cambric if 
he were rightly treated. 

And the summer went by, and the autumn went by. The leaves fell from the 
trees, and the few flowers left had deeper colors and less scent. The gardener’s 
boy sang in the garden, across the palings: 


“Up the hill, down the dale we wend, 
That is life, from beginning to end.” 


The young fir trees in the forest began to long for Christmas, but it was a long 
time to Christmas yet. 

“Here I am standing yet!” said the Thistle. “It is as if nobody thought of me, 
and yet I managed the match. They were betrothed, and they have had their 
wedding; it is now a week ago. I won’t take a single step-because I can’t.” 

A few more weeks went by. The Thistle stood there with his last single flower 
large and full. This flower had shot up from near the roots; the wind blew cold 
over it, and the colors vanished, and the flower grew in size, and looked like a 
silvered sunflower. 

One day the young pair, now man and wife, came into the garden. They went 
along by the paling, and the young wife looked across it. 

“There’s the great thistle still growing,” she said. “It has no flowers now.” 

“Oh, yes, the ghost of the last one is there still,” said he. And he pointed to 
the silvery remains of the flower, which looked like a flower themselves. 

“Tt is pretty, certainly,” she said. “Such an one must be carved on the frame of 
our picture.” 

And the young man had to climb across the palings again, and to break off the 
calyx of the thistle. It pricked his fingers, but then he had called it a ghost. And 
this thistle-calyx came into the garden, and into the house, and into the drawing- 
room. There stood a picture— “Young Couple.” A thistle-flower was painted in 
the buttonhole of the bridegroom. They spoke about this, and also about the 
thistle-flower they brought, the last thistle-flower, now gleaming like silver, 
whose picture was carved on the frame. 

And the breeze carried what was spoken away, far away. 

“What one can experience!” said the Thistle Bush. “My first born was put 
into a buttonhole, and my youngest has been put in a frame. Where shall I go?” 

And the Ass stood by the road-side, and looked across at the Thistle. 

“Come to me, my nibble darling!” said he. “I can’t get across to you.” 


But the Thistle did not answer. He became more and more thoughtful — kept 
on thinking and thinking till near Christmas, and then a flower of thought came 
forth. 

“Tf the children are only good, the parents do not mind standing outside the 
garden pale.” 

“That’s an honorable thought,” said the Sunbeam. “You shall also have a 
good place.” 

“In a pot or in a frame?” asked the Thistle. 

“In a story,” replied the Sunbeam. 


Poultry Meg’s Family, 1869 


Poultry Meg was the only person who lived in the new stately dwelling that had 
been built for the fowls and ducks belonging to the manor house. It stood there 
where once the old knightly building had stood with its tower, its pointed gables, 
its moat, and its drawbridge. Close by it was a wilderness of trees and thicket; 
here the garden had been, and had stretched out to a great lake, which was now 
moorland. Crows and choughs flew screaming over the old trees, and there were 
crowds of birds; they did not seem to get fewer when any one shot among them, 
but seemed rather to increase. One heard the screaming into the poultry-house, 
where Poultry Meg sat with the ducklings running to and fro over her wooden 
shoes. She knew every fowl and every duck from the moment it crept out of the 
shell; and she was fond of her fowls and her ducks, and proud of the stately 
house that had been built for them. Her own little room in the house was clean 
and neat, for that was the wish of the gracious lady to whom the house belonged. 
She often came in the company of grand noble guests, to whom she showed “the 
hens’ and ducks’ barracks,” as she called the little house. 

Here were a clothes cupboard, and an arm-chair, and even a chest of drawers; 
and on these drawers a polished metal plate had been placed, whereon was 
engraved the word “Grubbe,” and this was the name of the noble family that had 
lived in the house of old. The brass plate had been found when they were 
digging the foundation; and the clerk has said it had no value except in being an 
old relic. The clerk knew all about the place, and about the old times, for he had 
his knowledge from books, and many a memorandum had been written and put 
in his table-drawer. But the oldest of the crows perhaps knew more than he, and 
screamed it out in her own language; but that was the crow’s language, and the 
clerk did not understand that, clever as he was. 

After the hot summer days the mist sometimes hung over the moorland as if a 
whole lake were behind the old trees, among which the crows and the daws were 
fluttering; and thus it had looked when the good Knight Grubbe had lived here 
— when the old manor house stood with its thick red walls. The dog-chain used 
to reach in those days quite over the gateway; through the tower one went into a 
paved passage which led to the rooms; the windows were narrow, and the panes 
were small, even in the great hall where the dancing used to be; but in the time 
of the last Grubbe, there had been no dancing in the hall within the memory of 
man, although an old drum still lay there that had served as part of the music. 
Here stood a quaintly carved cupboard, in which rare flower-roots were kept, for 


my Lady Grubbe was fond of plants and cultivated trees and shrubs. Her 
husband preferred riding out to shoot wolves and boars; and his little daughter 
Marie always went with him part of the way. When she was only five years old, 
she would sit proudly on her horse, and look saucily round with her great black 
eyes. It was a great amusement to her to hit out among the hunting-dogs with her 
whip; but her father would rather have seen her hit among the peasant boys, who 
came running up to stare at their lord. 

The peasant in the clay hut close by the knightly house had a son named 
Soren, of the same age as the gracious little lady. The boy could climb well, and 
had always to bring her down the bird’s nests. The birds screamed as loud as 
they could, and one of the greatest of them hacked him with its beak over the eye 
so that the blood ran down, and it was at first thought the eye had been 
destroyed; but it had not been injured after all. Marie Grubbe used to call him 
her Soren, and that was a great favor, and was an advantage to Soren’s father — 
poor Jon, who had one day committed a fault, and was to be punished by riding 
on the wooden horse. This same horse stood in the courtyard, and had four poles 
for legs, and a single narrow plant for a back; on this Jon had to ride astride, and 
some heavy bricks were fastened to his feet into the bargain, that he might not sit 
too comfortably. He made horrible grimaces, and Soren wept and implored little 
Marie to interfere. She immediately ordered that Soren’s father should be taken 
down, and when they did not obey her, she stamped on the floor, and pulled at 
her father’s sleeve till it was torn to pieces. She would have her way, and she got 
her way, and Soren’s father was taken down. 

Lady Grubbe, who now came up, parted her little daughter’s hair from the 
child’s brow, and looked at her affectionately; but Marie did not understand 
why. 

She wanted to go to the hounds, and not to her mother, who went down into 
the garden, to the lake where the water-lily bloomed, and the heads of bulrushes 
nodded amid the reeds; and she looked at all this beauty and freshness. “How 
pleasant!” she said. In the garden stood at that time a rare tree, which she herself 
had planted. It was called the blood-beech — a kind of negro growing among the 
other trees, so dark brown were the leaves. This tree required much sunshine, for 
in continual shade it would become bright green like the other trees, and thus 
lose its distinctive character. In the lofty chestnut trees were many birds’ nests, 
and also in the thickets and in the grassy meadows. It seemed as though the birds 
knew that they were protected here, and that no one must fire a gun at them. 

Little Marie came here with Soren. He knew how to climb, as we have 
already said, and eggs and fluffy-feathered young birds were brought down. The 
birds, great and small, flew about in terror and tribulation; the peewit from the 


fields, and the crows and daws from the high trees, screamed and screamed; it 
was just such din as the family will raise to the present day. 

“What are you doing, you children?” cried the gentle lady; “that is sinful!” 

Soren stood abashed, and even the little gracious lady looked down a little; 
but then he said, quite short and pretty, 

“My father lets me do it!” 

“Craw-craw! away-away from here!” cried the great black birds, and they 
flew away; but on the following day they came back, for they were at home here. 

The quiet gentle lady did not remain long at home here on earth, for the good 
God called her away; and, indeed, her home was rather with Him than in the 
knightly house; and the church bells tolled solemnly when her corpse was 
carried to the church, and the eyes of the poor people were wet with tears, for 
she had been good to them. 

When she was gone, no one attended to her plantations, and the garden ran to 
waste. Grubbe the knight was a hard man, they said; but his daughter, young as 
she was, knew how to manage him. He used to laugh and let her have her way. 
She was now twelve years old, and strongly built. She looked the people through 
and through with her black eyes, rode her horse as bravely as a man, and could 
fire off her gun like a practiced hunter. 

One day there were great visitors in the neighborhood, the grandest visitors 
who could come. The young King, and his half-brother and comrade, the Lord 
Ulric Frederick Gyldenlowe. They wanted to hunt the wild boar, and to pass a 
few days at the castle of Grubbe. 

Gyldenlowe sat at table next to Marie Grubbe, and he took her by the hand 
and gave her a kiss, as if she had been a relation; but she gave him a box on the 
ear, and told him she could not bear him, at which there was great laughter, as if 
that had been a very amusing thing. 

And perhaps it was very amusing, for, five years afterwards, when Marie had 
fulfilled her seventeenth year, a messenger arrived with a letter, in which Lord 
Gyldenlowe proposed for the hand of the noble young lady. There was a thing 
for you! 

“He is the grandest and most gallant gentleman in the whole country,” said 
Grubbe the knight; “that is not a thing to despise.” 

“T don’t care so very much about him,” said Marie Grubbe; but she did not 
despise the grandest man of all the country, who sat by the king’s side. 

Silver plate, and fine linen and woollen, went off to Copenhagen in a ship, 
while the bride made the journey by land in ten days. But the outfit met with 
contrary winds, or with no winds at all, for four months passed before it arrived; 
and when it came, my Lady Gyldenlowe was gone. 


“T’d rather lie on coarse sacking than lie in his silken beds,” she declared. “I’d 
rather walk barefoot than drive with him in a coach!” 

Late one evening in November two women came riding into the town of 
Aarhuus. They were the gracious Lady Gyldenlowe (Marie Grubbe) and her 
maid. They came from the town of Weile, whither they had come in a ship from 
Copenhagen. They stopped at Lord Grubbe’s stone mansion in Aarhuus. Grubbe 
was not well pleased with this visit. Marie was accosted in hard words; but she 
had a bedroom given her, and got her beer soup of a morning; but the evil part of 
her father’s nature was aroused against her, and she was not used to that. She 
was not of a gentle temper, and we often answer as we are addressed. She 
answered openly, and spoke with bitterness and hatred of her husband, with 
whom she declared she would not live; she was too honorable for that. 

A year went by, but it did not go by pleasantly. There were evil words 
between the father and the daughter, and that ought never to be. Bad words bear 
bad fruit. What could be the end of such a state of things? 

“We two cannot live under the same roof,” said the father one day. “Go away 
from here to our old manor house; but you had better bite your tongue off than 
spread any lies among the people.” 

And so the two parted. She went with her maid to the old castle where she 
had been born, and near which the gentle, pious lady, her mother, was lying in 
the church vault. An old cowherd lived in the courtyard, and was the only other 
inhabitant of the place. In the rooms heavy black cobwebs hung down, covered 
with dust; in the garden everything grew just as it would; hops and climbing 
plants ran like a net between the trees and bushes, and the hemlock and nettle 
grew larger and stronger. The blood-beech had been outgrown by other trees, 
and now stood in the shade; and its leaves were green like those of the common 
trees, and its glory had departed. Crows and choughs, in great close masses, flew 
past over the tall chestnut trees, and chattered and screamed as if they had 
something very important to tell one another — as if they were saying, “Now 
she’s come back again, the little girl who had their eggs and their young ones 
stolen from them; and as for the thief who had got them down, he had to climb 
up a leafless tree, for he sat on a tall ship’s mast, and was beaten with a rope’s 
end if he did not behave himself.” 

The clerk told all this in our own times; he had collected it and looked it up in 
books and memoranda. It was to be found, with many other writings, locked up 
in his table-drawer. 

“Upward and downward is the course of the world,” said he. “It is strange to 
hear.” 


And we will hear how it went with Marie Grubbe. We need not for that forget 
Poultry Meg, who is sitting in her capital hen-house, in our own time. Marie 
Grubbe sat down in her times, but not with the same spirit that old Poultry Meg 
showed. 

The winter passed away, and the spring and the summer passed away, and the 
autumn came again, with the damp, cold sea-fog. It was a lonely, desolate life in 
the old manor house. Marie Grubbe took her gun in her hand and went out to the 
heath, and shot hares and foxes, and whatever birds she could hit. More than 
once she met the noble Sir Palle Dyre, of Norrebak, who was also wandering 
about with his gun and his dogs. He was tall and strong, and boasted of this 
when they talked together. He could have measured himself against the deceased 
Mr. Brockenhuus, of Egeskov, of whom the people still talked. Palle Dyre had, 
after the example of Brockenhuus, caused an iron chain with a hunting-horn to 
be hung in his gateway; and when he came riding home, he used to seize the 
chain, and lift himself and his horse from the ground, and blow the horn. 

“Come yourself, and see me do that, Dame Marie,” he said. ‘One can breathe 
fresh and free at Norrebak. 

When she went to his castle is not known, but on the altar candlestick in the 
church of Norrebak it was inscribed that they were the gift of Palle Dyre and 
Marie Grubbe, of Norrebak Castle. 

A great stout man was Palle Dyre. He drank like a sponge. He was like a tub 
that could never get full; he snored like a whole sty of pigs, and he looked red 
and bloated. 

“He is treacherous and malicious,” said Dame Pally Dyre, Grubbe’s daughter. 
Soon she was weary of her life with him, but that did not make it better. 

One day the table was spread, and the dishes grew cold. Palle Dyre was out 
hunting foxes, and the gracious lady was nowhere to be found. Towards 
midnight Palle Dyre came home, but Dame Dyre came neither at midnight, nor 
next morning. She had turned her back upon Norrebak, and had ridden away 
without saying good-bye. 

It was gray, wet weather; the wind grew cold, and a flight of black screaming 
birds flew over her head. They were not so homeless as she. 

First she journeyed southward, quite down into the German land. A couple of 
golden rings with costly stones were turned into money; and then she turned to 
the east, and then she turned again and went towards the west. She had no food 
before her eyes, and murmured against everything, even against the good God 
himself, so wretched was her soul. Soon her body became wretched too, and she 
was scarcely able to move a foot. The peewit flew up as she stumbled over the 
mound of earth where it had built its nest. The bird cried, as it always cried, 


“You thief! you thief!” She had never stolen her neighbor’s goods; but as a little 
girl she had caused eggs and young birds to be taken from the trees, and she 
thought of that now. 

From where she lay she could see the sand-dunes. By the seashore lived 
fishermen; but she could not get so far, she was so ill. The great white sea-mews 
flew over her head, and screamed as the crows and daws screamed at home in 
the garden of the manor house. The birds flew quite close to her, and at last it 
seemed to her as if they became black as crows, and then all was night before 
her eyes. 

When she opened her eyes again, she was being lifted and carried. A great 
strong man had taken her up in his arms, and she was looking straight into his 
bearded face. He had a scar over one eye, which seemed to divide the eyebrow 
into two parts. Weak as she was, he carried her to the ship, where he got a rating 
for it from the captain. 

The next day the ship sailed away. Madame Grubbe had not been put ashore, 
so she sailed away with it. But she will return, will she not? Yes, but where, and 
when? 

The clerk could tell about this too, and it was not a story which he patched 
together himself. He had the whole strange history out of an old authentic book, 
which we ourselves can take out and read. The Danish historian, Ludwig 
Holberg, who has written so many useful books and merry comedies, from 
which we can get such a good idea of his times and their people, tells in his 
letters of Marie Grubbe, where and how he met her. It is well worth hearing; but 
for all that, we don’t at all forget Poultry Meg, who is sitting cheerful and 
comfortable in the charming fowl-house. 

The ship sailed away with Marie Grubbe. That’s where we left off. 

Long years went by. 

The plague was raging at Copenhagen; it was in the year 1711. The Queen of 
Denmark went away to her German home, the King quitted the capital, and 
everybody who could do so hurried away. The students, even those who had 
board and lodging gratis, left the city. One of these students, the last who had 
remained in the free college, at last went away too. It was two o’clock in the 
morning. He was carrying his knapsack, which was better stacked with books 
and writings than with clothes. A damp mist hung over the town; not a person 
was to be seen in the streets; the street-doors around were marked with crosses, 
as a sign that the plague was within, or that all the inmates were dead. A great 
wagon rattled past him; the coachman brandished his whip, and the horses flew 
by at a gallop. The wagon was filled with corpses. The young student kept his 
hand before his face, and smelt at some strong spirits that he had with him on a 


sponge in a little brass scent-case. Out of a small tavern in one of the streets 
there were sounds of singing and of unhallowed laughter, from people who 
drank the night through to forget that the plague was at their doors, and that they 
might be put into the wagon as the others had been. The student turned his steps 
towards the canal at the castle bridge, where a couple of small ships were lying; 
one of these was weighing anchor, to get away from the plague-stricken city. 

“If God spares our lives and grants us a fair wind, we are going to Gronmud, 
near Falster,” said the captain; and he asked the name of the student who wished 
to go with him. 

“Ludwig Holberg,” answered the student; and the name sounded like any 
other. But now there sounds in it one of the proudest names of Denmark; then it 
was the name of a young, unknown student. 

The ship glided past the castle. It was not yet bright day when it was in the 
open sea. A light wind filled the sails, and the young student sat down with his 
face turned towards the fresh wind, and went to sleep, which was not exactly the 
most prudent thing he could have done. 

Already on the third day the ship lay by the island of Falster. 

“Do you know any one here with whom I could lodge cheaply?” Holberg 
asked the captain. 

“T should think you would do well to go to the ferry-woman in Borrehaus,” 
answered the captain. “If you want to be very civil to her, her name is Mother 
Soren Sorensen Muller. But it may happen that she may fly into a fury if you are 
too polite to her. The man is in custody for a crime, and that’s why she manages 
the ferry-boat herself — she has fists of her own.” 

The student took his knapsack and betook himself to the ferry-house. The 
house door was not locked — it opened, and he went into a room with a brick 
floor, where a bench, with a great coverlet of leather, formed the chief article of 
furniture. A white hen, who had a brood of chickens, was fastened to the bench, 
and had overturned the pipkin of water, so that the wet ran across the floor. 
There were no people either here or in the adjoining room; only a cradle stood 
there, in which was a child. The ferry-boat came back with only one person in it. 
Whether that person was a man or a woman was not an easy matter to determine. 
The person in question was wrapped in a great cloak, and wore a kind of hood. 
Presently the boat lay to. 

It was a woman who got out of it and came into the room. She looked very 
stately when she straightened her back; two proud eyes looked forth from 
beneath her black eyebrows. It was Mother Soren, the ferry-wife. The crows and 
daws might have called out another name for her, which we know better. 


She looked morose, and did not seem to care to talk; but this much was 
settled, that the student should board in her house for an indefinite time, while 
things looked so bad in Copenhagen. 

This or that honest citizen would often come to the ferry-house from the 
neighboring little town. There came Frank the cutler, and Sivert the exciseman. 
They drank a mug of beer in the ferry-house, and used to converse with the 
student, for he was a clever young man, who knew his “Practica,” as they called 
it; he could read Greek and Latin, and was well up in learned subjects. 

“The less one knows, the less it presses upon one,” said Mother Soren. 

“You have to work hard,” said Holberg one day, when she was dipping 
clothes in the strong soapy water, and was obliged herself to split the logs for the 
fire. 

“That’s my affair,” she replied. 

“Have you been obliged to toil in this way from your childhood?” 

“You can read that from my hands,” she replied, and held out her hands, that 
were small indeed, but hard and strong, with bitten nails. “You are learned, and 
can read.” 

At Christmas-time it began to snow heavily. The cold came on, the wind blue 
sharp, as if there were vitriol in it to wash the people’s faces. Mother Soren did 
not let that disturb her; she threw her cloak around her, and drew her hood over 
her head. Early in the afternoon — it was already dark in the house — she laid 
wood and turf on the hearth, and then she sat down to darn her stockings, for 
there was no one to do it for her. Towards evening she spoke more words to the 
student than it was customary with her to use; she spoke of her husband. 

“He killed a sailor of Dragor by mischance, and for that he has to work for 
three years in irons. He’s only a common sailor, and therefore the law must take 
its course.” 

“The law is there for people of high rank, too,” said Holberg. 

“Do you think so?” said Mother Soren; then she looked into the fire for a 
while; but after a time she began to speak again. “Have you heard of Kai Lykke, 
who caused a church to be pulled down, and when the clergyman, Master 
Martin, thundered from the pulpit about it, he had him put in irons, and sat in 
judgment upon him, and condemned him to death? Yes, and the clergyman was 
obliged to bow his head to the stroke. And yet Kai Lykke went scot-free.” 

“He had a right to do as he did in those times,” said Holberg; “but now we 
have left those times behind us.” 

“You may get a fool to believe that,” cried Mother Soren; and she got up and 
went into the room where the child lay. She lifted up the child, and laid it down 
more comfortably. Then she arranged the bed-place of the student. He had the 


green coverlet, for he felt the cold more than she, though he was born in 
Norway. 

On New Year’s morning it was a bright sunshiny day. The frost had been so 
strong, and was still so strong, that the fallen snow had become a hard mass, and 
one could walk upon it. The bells of the little town were tolling for church. 
Student Holberg wrapped himself up in his woollen cloak, and wanted to go to 
the town. 

Over the ferry-house the crows and daws were flying with loud cries; one 
could hardly hear the church bells for their screaming. Mother Soren stood in 
front of the house, filling a brass pot with snow, which she was going to put on 
the fire to get drinking water. She looked up to the crowd of birds, and thought 
her own thoughts. 

Student Holberg went to church. On his way there and on his return he passed 
by the house of tax-collector Sivert, by the town-gate. Here he was invited to 
take a mug of brown beer with treacle and sugar. The discourse fell upon Mother 
Soren, but the tax collector did not know much about her, and, indeed, few knew 
much about her. She did not belong to the island of Falster, he said; she had a 
little property of her own at one time. Her husband was a common sailor, a 
fellow of a very hot temper, and had killed a sailor of Dragor; and he beat his 
wife, and yet she defended him. 

“T should not endure such treatment,” said the tax-collector’s wife. “I am 
come of more respectable people. My father was stocking-weaver to the Court.” 

“And consequently you have married a governmental official,” said Holberg, 
and made a bow to her and to the collector. 

It was on Twelfth Night, the evening of the festival of the Three Kings, 
Mother Soren lit up for Holberg a three-king candle, that is, a tallow candle with 
three wicks, which she had herself prepared. 

“A light for each man,” said Holberg. 

“For each man?” repeated the woman, looking sharply at him. 

“For each of the wise men from the East,” said Holberg. 

“You mean it that way,” said she, and then she was silent for a long time. But 
on this evening he learned more about her than he had yet known. 

“You speak very affectionately of your husband,” observed Holberg, “and yet 
the people say that he ill-uses you every day.” 

“That’s no one’s business but mine,” she replied. “The blows might have 
done me good when I was a child; now, I suppose, I get them for my sins. But I 
know what good he has done me,” and she rose up. “When I lay sick upon the 
desolate heath, and no one would have pity on me, and no one would have 
anything to do with me, except the crows and daws, which came to peck me to 


bits, he carried me in his arms, and had to bear hard words because of the burden 
he brought on board ship. It’s not in my nature to be sick, and so I got well. 
Every man has his own way, and Soren has his; but the horse must not be judged 
by the halter. Taking one thing with another, I have lived more agreeably with 
him than with the man whom they called the most noble and gallant of the 
King’s subjects. I have had the Stadtholder Gyldenlowe, the King’s half-brother, 
for my husband; and afterwards I took Palle Dyre. One is as good as another, 
each in his own way, and I in mine. That was a long gossip, but now you know 
all about me.” 
And with those words she left the room. 


It was Marie Grubbe! so strangely had fate played with her. She did not live 
to see many anniversaries of the festival of the Three Kings; Holberg has 
recorded that she died in June, 1716; but he has not written down, for he did not 
know, that a number of great black birds circled over the ferry-house, when 
Mother Soren, as she was called, was lying there a corpse. They did not scream, 
as if they knew that at a burial silence should be observed. So soon as she lay in 
the earth, the birds disappeared; but on the same evening in Jutland, at the old 
manor house, an enormous number of crows and choughs were seen; they all 
cried as loud as they could, as if they had some announcement to make. Perhaps 
they talked of him who, as a little boy, had taken away their eggs and their 
young; of the peasant’s son, who had to wear an iron garter, and of the noble 
young lady, who ended by being a ferryman’s wife. 

“Brave! brave!” they cried. 

And the whole family cried, “Brave! brave!” when the old house was pulled 
down. 

“They are still crying, and yet there’s nothing to cry about,” said the clerk, 
when he told the story. “The family is extinct, the house has been pulled down, 
and where it stood is now the stately poultry-house, with gilded weathercocks, 
and the old Poultry Meg. She rejoices greatly in her beautiful dwelling. If she 
had not come here,” the old clerk added, “she would have had to go into the 
work-house.” 

The pigeons cooed over her, the turkey-cocks gobbled, and the ducks 
quacked. 

“Nobody knew her,” they said; “she belongs to no family. It’s pure charity 
that she is here at all. She has neither a drake father nor a hen mother, and has no 
descendants.” 

She came of a great family, for all that; but she did not know it, and the old 
clerk did not know it, though he had so much written down; but one of the old 


crows knew about it, and told about it. She had heard from her own mother and 
grandmother about Poultry Meg’s mother and grandmother. And we know the 
grandmother too. We saw her ride, as child, over the bridge, looking proudly 
around her, as if the whole world belonged to her, and all the birds’ nests in it; 
and we saw her on the heath, by the sand-dunes; and, last of all, in the ferry- 
house. The granddaughter, the last of her race, had come back to the old home, 
where the old castle had stood, where the black wild birds were screaming; but 
she sat among the tame birds, and these knew her and were fond of her. Poultry 
Meg had nothing left to wish for; she looked forward with pleasure to her death, 
and she was old enough to die. 

“Grave, grave!” cried the crows. 

And Poultry Meg has a good grave, which nobody knew except the old crow, 
if the old crow is not dead already. 

And now we know the story of the old manor house, of its old proprietors, 
and of all Poultry Meg’s family. 


The Candles, 1870 


There was once a big wax candle who had the highest opinion of his merits. 

“T,” he said, “am made of the purest wax, cast in the best mold. I burn more 
brilliantly than any other candle, and I outlast them all. I belong in the high 
chandelier or the silver candlestick.” 

“What a delightful life you must lead,” the tallow candle admitted. “I am only 
tallow. Just a tallow dip. But it’s a comfort to think how much better off I am 
than the taper. He’s only dipped twice, while I am dipped eight times to make a 
thick and respectable candle of me. I’m satisfied. To be sure it would be better to 
be born of wax than of tallow, and a lucky thing to be shaped in a mold, but one 
isn’t asked how he wants to be born. Your place is in the big rooms with glass 
chandeliers. Mine is in the kitchen. But kitchen is a good place too. All the food 
in the house comes from there.” 

“There are more important things in the world than food,” the wax candle 
boasted. “There’s the glitter of good society in which I shine. Why, I and all my 
family are invited to a ball that’s being given here this very evening.” 

No sooner had he said this than all the wax candles were sent for. But the 
tallow candle was not left behind. The mistress of the house took it in her own 
hand and carried it to the kitchen, where a poor boy waited with his basket full 
of potatoes and a few apples that she had given him. 

“ And here’s a candle for you too, my little friend,” she told him. “Your 
mother can use it to work by when she sits up late at night.” 

The lady’s small daughter stood close beside her mother, and when she heard 
the magic words “late at night,” she forgot to be shy. “ I’m going to stay up late 
tonight too!” she exclaimed. “ We are to have a ball this evening, and I’m to 
wear my big red ribbon.” No candle ever could shine like the eyes of a child. 

“Happiness is a blessed thing to see,” the tallow candle thought to himself. “I 
mustn’t forget how it looks, for I certainly shan’t see it again.” They put him in 
the basket and closed the lid. Away the boy went with it. 

“Where can he be taking me?” the candle wondered. “I may have to live with 
poor people who don’t even own a brass candlestick, while the wax candle sits 
in silver and beams at all the best people. How fine it must be to shine in good 
company. But this is what I get for being tallow, not wax.” 

And the candle did come to live with poor people. They were a widow and 
her three children, who had a low-ceilinged room across the way from the well- 
to-do house. 


“God bless our neighbor for all that she gave us,” the widow said. “This good 
candle will burn far into the night.” 

She struck a match to it. 

“Fut, fie,” he sputtered. “What a vile smelling match she lights me with. 
Would anyone offer such a kitchen match to the wax candle, in the well-to-do 
house across the way?” 

There the candles were lighted too. They made the street bright as carriages 
came rumbling with guests dressed in their best for the ball. The music struck 
up. 
“Now the ball’s beginning.” The tallow candle bummed brighter as he 
remembered the happy little girl whose face was more shining than the light of 
all those wax candles. “I’ll never see anything like that again.” 

The smallest of the poor children reached up, for she was very small, and put 
her arms around the necks of her brother and sister. What she had to tell them 
was so important that it had to be whispered. “Tonight we’re going to have - just 
think of it - warm potatoes, this very night.” 

Her face beamed with happiness and the candle beamed right back at her. He 
saw happiness again, and a gladness as great as when the little girl in the well-to- 
do house said, “We’re having a ball this evening, and I’m to wear my red 
ribbon.” 

“Is it such a treat to get warm potatoes?” the candle wondered. “Little 
children must manage to be happy here too.” He wept tallow tears of joy, and 
more than that a candle cannot do. 

The table was spread and the potatoes were eaten. How good they tasted! It 
was a real feast. There was an apple for everyone, and the smallest child said 
grace: 


“Now thanks, dear Lord, I give to Thee 
That Thou again hast filled me. Amen.” 


“And didn’t I say it nicely?” the little girl asked. 

“Don’t say such things,” her mother told her. “Just thank the good Lord for 
filling you up.” 

The children went to bed, were kissed good night, and fell fast asleep. Their 
mother sat up late and sewed to make a living for them and for herself. From the 
well-to-do house came light and music. But the stars overhead shone on all the 
houses, rich or poor, with the same light, clear and kind. 

“This has been a wonderful evening,” the tallow candle told himself. “Can the 
wax candle have had any better time of it in his silver candlestick? I’d like to 


know that before I’m burned out.” 

He remembered the two happy children, one face lighted up by the wax 
candle, the other shining in the tallow candle’s light. One was happy as the 
other. Yes, that is the whole story! 


Great-Grandfather, 1870 


Great-Grandfather was so lovable, wise and good. All of us looked up to Great- 
Grandfather. As far back as I can remember, he was really called “Father’s 
Father,” and “Mother’s Father” as well, but when my Brother Frederick’s little 
son came along he was promoted, and got the title of “Great-Grandfather.” He 
could not expect to go any higher than that. 

He was very fond of us all, but he did not appear to be fond of our times. 
“Old times were the good times,” he used to say. “Quiet and genuine they were. 
In these days there’s too much hurrying and turning everything upside down. 
The young folk lay down the law, and even speak about the Kings as if they are 
their equals. Any ne’er-do-well can sop a rag in dirty water and wring it out over 
the head of an honorable man.” 

Great-Grandfather would get angry and red in the face when he talked of such 
things, but soon he would smile his kindly, sympathetic smile, and say, “Oh, 
well! I may be a bit wrong. I belong to the old days, and I can’t quite get a 
foothold in the new. May God guide us and show us the right way to go.” 

When Great-Grandfather got started on the old days, it seemed to me as if 
they came back. I would imagine myself riding along in a gilded coach, with 
footmen in fine livery. I saw the guilds move their signs and march in procession 
with their banners aloft, preceded by music. And I attended the merry Christmas 
festivities, where people in fancy dress played games of forfeit. 

True enough, in the old days dreadfully cruel and horrible things used to be 
done. There was torture, rack and wheel, and bloodshed, but even these horrible 
things had an excitement about them that fascinated me. But I also thought of 
many pleasant things. I used to imagine how things were when the Danish 
nobility freed the peasants, and when the Danish Crown Prince abolished slave 
trading. It was marvelous to hear Great-Grandfather talk of all these things, and 
to hear him tell of the days of his youth. But I think the times even earlier than 
that were the very best times of all - so mighty and glorious. 

“They were barbarous times,” Brother Frederick said. “Thank heaven we are 
well rid of them.” He used to say this right out to Great-Grandfather. This was 
most improper, I know, but just the same I always had great respect for 
Frederick. He was my oldest brother, and he used to say he was old enough to be 
my father - but then he was always saying the oddest things. He had graduated 
with the highest honors, and was so quick and clever in his work at Father’s 
office that Father meant to make him a partner before long. Of us all, he was the 


one with whom Great-Grandfather talked most, but they always began to argue, 
for they did not get along well together. They did not understand each other, 
those two, and the family said they never would, but even as young as I was, I 
soon felt that they were indispensable to each other. Great-Grandfather would 
listen with the brightest look in his eyes while Frederick spoke of or read aloud 
about scientific progress, and new discoveries in the laws of nature, and about all 
the other marvels of our times. 

“The human race gets cleverer, but it doesn’t get better,” Great-Grandfather 
would say. “People invent the most terrible and harmful weapons with which to 
kill and injure each other.” 

“Then the war will be over that much sooner,” Frederick would tell him. “No 
need now for us to wait seven years for the blessings of peace. The world is full- 
blooded, and it needs to be bled now and then. That is a necessity.” 

One day Frederick told him of something that actually happened in a small 
country and in our own times. The mayor’s clock - the large one on the town hall 
- kept time for the whole town and for everyone who lived there. The clock did 
not run very well, but that didn’t matter nor did it keep anyone from looking to it 
for the time. But by and by railroads were built in that country, and in all 
countries railroads run by the clock. One must therefore be sure of the time, and 
know it exactly, or there will be collisions. At the railroad station they had a 
clock that was absolutely reliable, and exactly in accord with the sun. But as the 
mayor’s was not, everyone went by the railroad clock. 

I laughed, and thought the story a funny one, but Great-Grandfather did not 
laugh. He became very serious. 

“There is a profound meaning in what you have told me,” he declared, “and I 
understood the thought that prompted you to tell me the story. There’s a moral in 
the clockwork. It reminds me of another clock - my parents’ simple, old- 
fashioned Bornholm clock, with lead weights. It measured out the time of their 
lives and of my childhood. Perhaps it didn’t run any too well, but it ran just the 
same. We would look at the hour hand and believe in it, with never a thought 
about the works inside. In those days the machinery of government was like that 
old clock. Everybody believed in it and only looked at the hour hand. Now 
government machinery is like a clock in a glass case, so that one can look 
directly into the works and see the wheels turning and whizzing around. 
Sometimes we become quite frightened over this spring or that wheel, and then I 
wonder how it is possible for all these complicated parts to tell the right time. I 
have lost my childish belief in the rightness of the old clock. That is the 
weakness of this age.” 


Great-Grandfather would talk on until he became quite angry. He and 
Frederick could not agree, yet they could not bear to be separated - “just like old 
times and new.” Both of them felt this - and so did our whole family - when 
Frederick was to set out on his journey to far-away America. It was on business 
for the Company, so the journey had to be made. To Great-Grandfather, it was a 
sad parting, and it seemed a long, long journey - all the way across a great ocean, 
and to the other side of the globe. 

“You shall get a letter from me every fortnight,” Frederick promised. “And 
faster than any letter can go, you shall hear from me by telegraph. The days will 
be like hours, and the hours like minutes.” 

By telegraph we received Frederick’s greeting to us from England, just as he 
boarded the steamship. Sooner than any letter could reach us, even though the 
swift sailing clouds had been our postman, came greetings from America, where 
Frederick had landed only a few hours before. 

“What a glorious and divine inspiration has been granted our age,” said 
Great-Grandfather. “It is a true blessing to the human race.” 

“And it was in our country,” I said, “that the natural principle underlying the 
telegraph was first understood and stated. Frederick told me so.” 

“Yes,” Great-Grandfather said, and he kissed me. “Yes, and I once looked 
into the kindly eyes that were the first to see and understand this marvelous law 
of nature - his were the eyes of a child, like yours - and I have shaken his hand.” 
Then he kissed me again. 

More than a month had gone by, when a letter came from Frederick with the 
news that he was engaged to a beautiful and lovable young lady. He was sure 
that everyone in our family would be delighted with her, and he sent us her 
photograph. We looked at it first with our bare eyes, and then with a magnifying 
glass, for the advantage of photographs is not only that they stand close 
inspection through the strongest glass, but that then you see the full likeness 
even better. No painter has ever been able to do that, even in the greatest of the 
ages past. 

“If only this discovery had been made earlier, then we could have seen the 
world’s greatest and most illustrious men, face to face. How gentle and good this 
young girl looks,” Great-Grandfather said, and stared through the glass. 

“Now I know her face, and I shall recognize her the moment she comes in the 
door.” 

But that very nearly failed to happen. Fortunately, at home we did not hear of 
the danger until it had passed. 

After a safe and pleasant trip, the young couple reached England. From there, 
they were to come by steamship to Copenhagen. When they came in sight of the 


Danish coast- the white sand dunes along the western shore of Jutland - a heavy 
sea arose and dashed the ship against the shore. The enormous waves threatened 
to break the grounded ship in pieces. 

No lifeboat could reach them. Night fell, but out of the darkness burst a 
brightly flashing rocket from the shore. It shot far out over the grounded ship, 
and brought a line to those on board. Once this connection between ship and 
shore was made fast, a rescue buoy was carefully drawn through the rough, 
tumultuous sea, to the shore. In it was a lovely young woman, safe and sound, 
and marvelously happy when she and her young husband again stood together on 
the shore. Every soul on board was saved before the break of day. 

Here in Copenhagen we were sound asleep, dreaming neither of grief nor of 
danger. When we were gathered at the breakfast table, we heard a rumor that an 
English steamship had been wrecked on the west coast. We grew heartsick with 
anxiety, but within an hour we received a telegram from those who were dear to 
us. Frederick and his young bride were saved - they would soon be with us. 

Everyone cried, and I cried too. Great-Grandfather cried and clasped his 
hands. I am sure he gave thanks for the age in which we live, for that very day he 
gave two hundred dollars toward raising a monument to Hans Christian Oersted. 
When Frederick came home with his bride, and heard of it, he said, “That was 
right, Great-Grandfather. Now let me read to you what Oersted wrote, a great 
many years ago, about the old times and the new.” 


The Most Incredible Thing, 1870 


Whosoever could do the most incredible thing was to have the King’s daughter 
and half of his kingdom. 

The young men, yes, and the old ones too, bent their heads, their muscles, and 
their hearts upon winning. To do what they thought was the most incredible 
thing, two ate themselves to death, and one died of overdrinking. Even the boys 
in the street practiced spitting on their own backs, which they supposed was the 
most incredible thing anyone could do. 

On a certain day there was to be an exhibition of things most incredible and 
everyone showed his best work. Judges were appointed, ranging from children 
of three to old men of ninety. It was a grand exposition of things out of the 
ordinary, but everybody promptly agreed that most incredible of all was a great 
hall clock - an extraordinary contraption, outside and in. 

When the clock struck, out came lifelike figures to tell the hour. There were 
twelve separate performances of these moving figures, with speaking and 
singing. People said that nothing so incredible had ever before been seen. 

The clock struck one, and there stood Moses on the mountain, writing in the 
tablets of the law the first great commandment: “There is only one true God.” 
The clock struck two, and there were Adam and Eve, just as they first met in the 
Garden of Eden. Were ever two people so lucky! They didn’t own so much as a 
clothes-closet, and they didn’t need one. At the stroke of three the three Holy 
Kings appeared. One was as black as a coal, but he couldn’t help that. The sun 
had blackened him. These kings brought incense and precious gifts. When the 
stroke of four sounded, the seasons advanced in their order. Spring carried a 
budding bough of beech, on which a cuckoo sang. Summer had for her sign a 
grasshopper on a ripening ear of wheat. Autumn had only an empty stork’s nest, 
for the birds had flown away. Winter’s tame crow perched on the corner of the 
stove, and told old tales of bygone days. At five o’clock there was a procession 
of the five senses. Sight was represented by a man who made spectacles. 
Hearing was a noisy coppersmith. Smell was a flower girl with violets for sale. 
Taste came dressed as a cook. Feeling was a mourner, with crape down to his 
heels. As the clock struck six, there sat a gambler, throwing dice for the highest 
cast of all, and they fell with the sixes up. Then came the seven days of the week, 
or they might be the seven deadly sins. People could not be sure which they 
were, for they were not easy to distinguish. Next came a choir of monks, to sing 
the eight o’clock evensong. At the stroke of nine, the nine muses appeared. One 


was an astronomer, one kept the books of history, and the others were connected 
with the theater. Ten o’clock struck, and Moses came forth again, this time with 
the tables in which were written all ten of God’s commandments. When the 
clock struck again, boys and girls danced out. They played and sang this song: 


“All the way to heaven 
The clock struck eleven.” 


And eleven it struck. Then came the stroke of twelve. Out marched the night 
watchman, wearing his cap and carrying his morning star - which is a truncheon 
tipped with spikes. He sang the old watch song: 

“°’Twas at the midnight hour 
Our Savior He was born-” 


and as he sang the roses about him unfolded into the heads of angels, with 
rainbow-tinted wings. 

It was good to hear. It was charming to see. The whole thing was a work of 
extraordinary craftsmanship, and everyone agreed that it was the most incredible 
thing. The artist who had made it was young, generous, and sincere, a true 
friend, and a great help to his poor father and mother. He was altogether worthy 
of the Princess and of half the kingdom. 

On the day that they were to proclaim who had won, the whole town was 
bedecked and be-draped. The Princess sat on her throne. It had been newly 
stuffed with horsehair for the occasion, but it was still far from comfortable or 
pleasant. The judges winked knowingly at the man they had chosen, who stood 
there so happy and proud. His fortune was made, for had he not done the most 
incredible thing! 

“No!” a tall, bony, powerful fellow bawled out. “Leave it to me, I am the man 
to do the most incredible thing,” and then he swung his ax at the craftsman’s 
clock. Crack, crash, smash! There lay the whole thing. Here rolled the wheels, 
and there flew the hairsprings. It was wrecked and ruined. “I did that,” said the 
lout. “My work beat his, and bowled you over, all in one stroke. I have done the 
most incredible thing.” 

“To destroy such a work of art!” said the judges. “Why it’s the most 
incredible thing we’ve ever seen.” And the people said so too. So he was 
awarded the Princess and half the kingdom, because a law is a law, even if it 
happens to be a most incredible one. 

They blew trumpets from the ramparts and the city towers, and they 
announced, “The wedding will now take place.” The Princess was not especially 


happy about it, but she looked pretty and she wore her most expensive clothes. 
The church was at its best by candle-light, late in the evening. The ladies of the 
court sang in processions, and escorted the bride. The lords sung, and 
accompanied the groom. From the way he strutted and swaggered along, you’d 
think that nothing could ever bowl him over. 

Then the singing stopped. It was so still that you could have heard a pin fall in 
the street. But it was not quiet for long. Crash! crash! the great church doors 
flew open, and boom! boom! all the works of the clock came marching down the 
church aisle and halted between the bride and the groom. 

Dead men cannot walk the earth. That’s true, but a work of art does not die. 
Its shape may be shattered, but the spirit of art cannot be broken. The spirit of art 
jested, and that was no joke. 

. To all appearances it stood there as if it were whole, and had never been 
wrecked. The clock struck one hour right after another, from one to twelve, and 
all the figures poured forth. First Moses came, shining as if bright flames issued 
from his forehead. He cast the heavy stone tablets of the law at the bridegroom’s 
feet, and tied them to the church floor. “I cannot lift them again,” said Moses, 
“for you have broken my arms. Stand where you are!” 

Then came Adam and Eve, the three Wise Men of the East, and the four 
Seasons. Each told him the disagreeable truth. “Shame on you!” But he was not 
ashamed. 

All the figures of all the hours marched out of the clock, and they grew 
wondrous big. There was scarcely room for the living people. And at the stroke 
of twelve out strode the watchman, with his cap and his many-spiked morming 
star. There was a strange commotion. The watchman went straight to the 
bridegroom, and smote him on the forehead with his morning star. 

“Lie where you are,” said the watchman. “A blow for a blow. We have taken 
out vengeance and the master’s too, so now we will vanish.” 

And vanish they did, every cogwheel and figure. But the candles of the 
church flared up like flowers of fire, and the gilded stars under the roof cast 
down long clear shafts of light, and the organ sounded though no man had 
touched it. The people all said that they had lived to see the most incredible 
thing. 

“Now,” the Princess commanded, “summon the right man, the craftsman who 
made the work of art. He shall be my husband and my lord.” 

He stood beside her in the church. All the people were in his train. Everyone 
was happy for him, everyone blessed him, and there was no one who was 
envious. And that was the most incredible thing. 


Danish Popular Legends, 1870 


Denmark is rich in old legends of heroes, of churches and manor houses, of hills 
and fields, and of the bottomless moorland. These stories date from the days of 
the great plague, from times of war, and from times of peace. They live on in 
books or on the tongues of people. They fly far about like a flock of birds, but 
they are as different, one from another, as the thrush is from the owl, and the 
wood pigeon from the gull. Listen to me, and I will tell you some of these 
legends. 


I 


In the olden days, when invaders were ravaging the Danish countryside, it 
happened that a pitched battle was fought, and the Danes won. That evening, 
many dead and many wounded men lay on the stricken field. One of these was 
an enemy, who had lost both his legs by a shot. Near-by a Danish soldier had 
just taken a flask filled with beer from his pocket and was about to put it to his 
mouth, when the desperately wounded man begged him for a drink. As the 
soldier bent down to give the bottle to his enemy, the wounded man discharged 
his pistol at him, but he missed his aim. The soldier took his bottle back, and 
drank half of it. As he handed the rest to his enemy, his only comment was, 
“You rascal, now you will get only half of it.” 

When the king was told of this, in memory of the deed he granted to the 
soldier and to his descendants a noble coat of arms on which was blazoned a 
bottle, half full. 


II 


There is a beautiful tradition worth telling of the church bell at Farum. Here the 
parsonage and the church stand side by side. It was a dark night, late in the fall. 
The minister was sitting at work upon his Sunday sermon when he heard the 
large church bell sound, very lightly and very strangely. No wind was blowing, 
and he could not account for the noise. 

The minister took his keys and went to the church. As he entered it, the bell 
tone ceased, but he heard a faint sigh from the belfry. 

“Who is there?” he asked in a loud voice. “Who is disturbing the peace of this 
church?” Footsteps pattered down the bell tower steps, and he saw a little boy 
coming toward him. 


“Don’t be angry,” the boy said. “I slipped in here when the bell was rung for 
vespers. My mother is very ill - “ Tears choked him, and he could not speak. The 
minister patted him on the cheek and encouraged the boy to tell his story frankly. 

“They say that my mother - my sweet and good mother - is going to die. But 
I’ve heard tell that, when people are sick unto death, they may live to be well 
again if someone dares enter the church and at midnight scrape a little rust from 
the great church bell. That will keep death away, so I came here and hid myself 
till I heard the clock strike twelve. I was afraid. I thought of the dead people 
rising from their graves, and of their coming into the church, and I dared not 
look out in the churchyard. But I said the Lord’s Prayer, and scraped the rust off 
of the bell.” 

“Come, my brave child,” said the minister. “The good Lord will not forsake 
you or your mother.” They went together to the poor cottage where the sick 
woman lay. She was in a sound and peaceful sleep. 

God granted that she should live, and His blessings shone on her and her 
child. 


Il 


This is a legend they tell about a poor young fellow, Paul Vendelbo, who came 
to be a great man, highly honored. He was born in Jutland. After he had 
struggled hard and studied so well that he got through his examination as a 
scholar, he felt a still greater ambition to be a soldier and to stroll about in far- 
away lands. 

One day he was walking along the ramparts of Copenhagen, with two young 
prosperous comrades. As he was telling them of his ambition, all of a sudden he 
stopped, and looked up at the window of a house where the young daughter of a 
professor was sitting. They all found her astonishingly pretty. When Paul’s 
comrades saw how he blushed, they said as a joke: 

“Paul, if you can get her to give you a kiss, in front of the window where we 
can see it, we will give the money you need to travel. Then you can see if 
fortune favors you better abroad than at home.” 

Paul Vendelbo went into the house and knocked at the parlor door. “My 
father is not at home,” the young girl told him. 

“Don’t be angry,” he begged her, as the blood rushed up into his cheeks, “but 
it’s not your father I want.” Then he told her frankly of his whole-hearted 
ambition to adventure out into the world and make an honorable name for 
himself. He told her of his two friends who were standing outside and how they 
had promised him his traveling expenses if, of her own free will, she would kiss 


him at the open window. He looked at her so bashfully, so honorably, and so 
frankly, that her anger died away. 

“Tt is wrong for you to propose such a thing to a modest young girl,” she told 
him. “But you look so honest that I won’t stand in the way of your good 
fortune.” She led him to the window, and gave him a kiss. 

His comrades kept their bargain, and gave him the money. He went into the 
service of the Tsar of Russia, made a name for himself in the battle of Pultawa, 
and honors were heaped upon him. Afterward, when Denmark stood in need of 
him, he came home to become a man of might in the army and in the council of 
the King. Lévendrn, they called him, which means Lion-Eagle. 

One day he again entered the professor’s modest room. Again it was not the 
professor he wanted, but the professor’s daughter, Ingeborg Vinding - the girl 
who gave him the kiss with which his good fortune began. Fourteen days later 
Paul Vendelbo Léven6rn celebrated his wedding. 


IV 


The enemy once made a great attack on the Danish island of Fyen. Only one 
village was left standing, and this was soon to be sacked and bummed. 

Two poor people lived in a low-roofed house at the edge of the town. It was a 
dark winter’s night, and the enemy were expected at any minute. The two poor, 
anxious people opened their psalm book to see if they could find anything in it to 
help or to comfort them. They opened their book and turned to the psalm, “A 
mighty fortress is our God.” 

Full of confidence, they sang the psalm, and their faith was renewed. They 
went to bed and slept well in the care of the Lord. In the morning, when they 
awoke, they found the room entirely dark. There was no glimmer of daylight, 
and the door would not open when they tried it. Then they climbed to the loft, 
and opened a trapdoor in the roof, from which they saw that it was broad 
daylight. But a heavy snow had fallen in the night. It had drifted over their whole 
house, and hidden it from the enemies who had pillaged and burned the town 
during the night. The two people clasped their hands in thankfulness, and again 
they sang, “A mighty fortress is our God,” for He had shielded them and raised a 
rampart of snow around their home. 


V 


In North Seeland they tell of a dark mystery that challenges one’s imagination. 
The church of Roervig lies far out among the sand dunes by the stormy Kattegat. 


One evening a great ship came to anchor off the shore. It seemed to be a Russian 
man-of-war. That night there was a knock at the parsonage door, and several 
people, armed and masked, demanded that the minister put on his robes and 
come with them, out to the church. They promised to pay him well, and they 
threatened him if he should refuse to go. He went. 

He found the church lighted. Unknown people were gathered there, and all 
was in deep silence. A bride and groom waited in front of the altar. The 
magnificent clothes they wore suggested the highest rank, but the bride was 
deathly pale. When the marriage ceremony ended, a shot rang out, and the bride 
fell dead at the altar. The people took her corpse and went away with it. Next 
morning, the ship was gone, and to this day no one has been able to give any 
explanation of these happenings. 

The minister who took part in it wrote the whole story down in his Bible, 
which his family has kept to this day. The old church still stands between the 
sand dunes, near the tossing waters of the Kattegat, and the story still lives in 
memory and in writing. 


VI 


I must tell you one more church legend. On the island of Falster, which is part of 
Denmark, there lived a lady of rank and wealth. She had no children, and her 
family was about to die out. So she took a part of her wealth and built a 
magnificent church. When it was finished and the candles were lighted, she knelt 
at the altar and prayed that, for her pious gift, God would grant her life upon this 
earth as long as her church should stand. 

The years went by. Her relatives died. Her old friends, her acquaintances, and 
all her old servants were laid in their graves. But she, who had made such an evil 
wish, did not die. Generation after generation grew up and were strangers to her. 
She did not go to see anyone, and no one came to see her. She wasted away in a 
long dotage, abandoned and alone. Her senses grew dull, and she was like 
someone asleep, but not like a dead person. Every Christmas Eve life flashed up 
in her for a moment, and she got back the use of her voice. Then she would order 
her new servants to put her in an oak coffin, and carry it to the graveyard by the 
church. The minister was asked to come and receive her commands. They laid 
her in the coffin, and brought it to the church. As she wished, every Christmas 
night the minister came through the choir up to the coffin, and raised the coffin 
lid for the weary old lady who lay there without finding rest. 

“Ts my church still standing?” she would ask in a tremulous voice, and when 
the minister answered, “It still stands,” she would give a deep sigh and sadly fall 


back in her coffin. The minister closed down the lid, and came again on next 
Christmas Eve, and the next, and again and again. 

Now there is no stone of the church left standing, no trace of the buried dead. 
A large whitethorn grows in the field there, and it blooms every spring as a sign 
of the resurrection of life. It is said that it grows on the spot where they placed 
the coffin of the high-born lady, and where her dust at last became dust of this 
earth. 


VU 


There is an old saying that, when our Lord drove the rebellious angels out of 
heaven, He let some of them fall among the hills, where they still live and are 
called hobgoblins, or trolls. They always flee in terror when they hear thunder, 
which they believe is the wrath of heaven. Others fell down in the alder marshes. 
These are called elves, and among them the women are very handsome to look 
at, but they are not to be trusted. Their backs are as hollow as a baker’s dough 
trough. Others fell down in old farms and houses. These became dwarfs and 
goblins. Sometimes they have dealings with men, and many strange stories are 
told about them. 

In Jutland, a hobgoblin lived with many other trolls in a large hill. One of his 
daughters was married to the village blacksmith, who was a bad man. He beat 
his wife until at last she tired of it. Just as he was about to beat her one day, she 
took a horseshoe and broke it upon him. She had such tremendous strength that 
she could easily have broken him in pieces too. He thought about this, and did 
not beat her again, but gossip spread the story abroad, and the country people no 
longer respected her. Now that they knew her to be the troll’s daughter, no one 
in the parish would have anything to do with her. And the hobgoblin heard of 
this. One Sunday, the blacksmith, his wife, and other parishioners were in the 
churchyard, waiting for the parson. The blacksmith’s wife looked out over the 
bay, where fog was rising. 

“Here comes father,” she said, “and he is angry.” He came, and angry he was. 

“Will you throw them to me, or would you rather do the catching?” he asked, 
and looked with greedy eyes upon the church people. 

“T’ll do the catching,” she said, for she knew very well that he would not 
handle them gently if they fell in his hands. The hobgoblin seized one after 
another, and flung them over the roof of the church, while his daughter stood on 
the far side and caught them as gently as she could. From that time on, she got 
along very nicely with the parishioners. They were afraid of the hobgoblin and 
his many fellow trolls, who were scattered about the country. The best people 


could do was to avoid quarreling with him, and try to turn his acquaintance to 
their profit. Everyone knew that trolls had big kettles full of gold, and it was well 
worth while to get a handful of this money. But to do so they had to be as clever 
and tricky as the farmer of whom I shall tell you. I shall tell you also of the 
farmer’s boy, who tended pigs and was even cleverer than his master. 

The farmer had a hill among his fields, which he did not want to leave idle. 
So he plowed it, but the hobgoblin who lived under the hill came out and asked 
him: 

“How dare you plow my roof?” 

“T didn’t know it was your roof,” the farmer said, “but it is neither to your 
advantage nor to mine for us to allow the land to lie idle. Let me plow and plant. 
The first year you may take what is growing above the ground, and I shall reap 
what grows in the earth. The next year we will change around.” The bargain was 
made, and the first year the farmer planted carrots. The second year he sowed 
wheat. The hobgoblin got the tops of the carrots and the roots of the wheat. In 
this way they lived in harmony. 

But it happened that there was to be a christening at the farmer’s house. He 
was greatly embarrassed, because he could not very well avoid inviting a 
hobgoblin with whom he was on such good terms. But, if the troll should accept 
his invitation, the farmer would get a bad name with the minister and with all the 
other people in the parish. Clever though the farmer usually was this time he 
didn’t know what to do. He mentioned his troubles to the boy who tended his 
pigs, and who was even more clever than he. 

“T will help you,” the boy said. He took a large bag and went out to the hill 
where the hobgoblin lived. He knocked and was let in. Then he said that he came 
to invite the hobgoblin to the christening. The hobgoblin accepted the invitation 
and promised to come. 

“T suppose I’ Il have to give a christening present, won’t I?” 

“They usually do,” said the boy, and opened his bag. The troll poured money 
into it. 

“Ts that enough?” 

The boy lifted the bag, and said, “Most people give as much.” When all the 
gold in the big money kettle had been poured into the bag, the boy said, 
“Nobody gives more - most less.” 

“Tell me now,” said the hobgoblin, “what honored guests are you expecting?” 

“Three parsons and a bishop,” said the boy. 

“That’s fine. Such gentlemen care only for eating and drinking. They won’t 
bother me. Who else will come?” 

“Mother Mary is expected.” 


“Hm, hm! But I think there will still be a little place for me behind the stove. 
And who else will be there?” 

“Well, there’s the Lord.” 

“Hm! Hm! Hm! You don’t say so! But such extremely distinguished guests 
usually come late and leave early. While they are there I’ll just step out for a 
moment. What sort of music will you have?” 

“Drum music,” said the boy, “The Lord has ordered a heavy thunder of drum 
music, to which we shall dance. Drum music it will be.” 

“Oh, isn’t that dreadful!” the hobgoblin cried. “Thank your master for his 
invitation, but I prefer to stay at home. Doesn’t he know that thundering and 
drumming terrify me and all of my people? Once, when I went for a walk in my 
younger days, the thunder began drumming, and one of the drumsticks thumped 
my thigh so hard that the bone cracked. I’ll have no more of that sort of music, 
so just give the farmer my thanks and my present.” 

The boy took the bag on his back, and brought his master a fortune along with 
the troll’s best wishes. 

We have many such legends, but those we have told here ought to be enough 
for today! 


What the Whole Family Said, 1870 


What did the whole family say? Well listen first to what little Marie said. 

It was little Marie’s birthday, the most wonderful of all days, she imagined. 
All her little boy friends and girl friends came to play with her, and she wore her 
prettiest dress, the one Grandmother, who was now with God, had sewn for her 
before she went up into the bright, beautiful heaven. The table in little Marie’s 
room was loaded with presents; there was the prettiest little kitchen, with 
everything that belongs to a kitchen, and a doll that could close its eyes and say 
“Ouch!” when you pinched its stomach; yes, and there was also a picture book, 
with the most wonderful stories, to be read when one could read! But to have 
many birthdays was more wonderful than all the stories in the book. 

“Yes, it’s wonderful to be alive,” said littlke Marie. And her godfather added 
that it was the most beautiful of all fairy tales. 

In the next room were both her brothers; they were big boys, one of them nine 
years old, the other eleven. They thought it was wonderful to be alive, too; that 
is, to live in their own way, not to be a baby like Marie, but to be real smart 
schoolboys, to get A’s on their report cards, to have friendly fights with their 
comrades, to go skating in the winter and bicycling in the summer, to read about 
the days of knighthood, with its castles, its drawbridges, and its dungeons, and to 
hear about new discoveries in Central Africa. On the latter subject, however, one 
of the boys felt very sad in that he feared everything might be discovered before 
he grew up, and then there would be no adventure left for him. But Godfather 
said, “Life itself is the most wonderful adventure, and you have a part in it 
yourself.” 

These children lived on the first floor of the house; in the flat above them 
lived another branch of the family, also with children, but these all had long 
since been shaken from their mother’s apron strings, so big were they; one son 
was seventeen, and another twenty, but the third one was very old, said little 
Marie; he was twenty-five, and engaged to be married. They were all very well 
off, had nice parents, good clothes, and were well educated, and they knew what 
they wanted. “Look forward,” they said. “Away with all the old fences! Let’s 
have an open view into the wide world! That’s the greatest thing we know of! 
Godfather is right - life is the most wonderful fairy tale!” 

Father and Mother, both older people - naturally, they would have to be older 
than the children - said, with smiling lips and smiling eyes and hearts, “How 


young these young people are! Things usually don’t happen in this world just as 
they expect them to, yet life goes on. Life is a strange and wonderful adventure.” 

On the next floor - a little closer to heaven, as we say when people live in an 
attic - lived Godfather. He was old, and yet so young in mind, always in a good 
humor, and he certainly could tell stories, many and long ones. He had traveled 
the world over, and his room was filled with pretty tokens from every country. 
Pictures were hung from ceiling to floor, and some of the windowpanes were of 
red or yellow glass; if one looked through them, the whole world lay in sunshine, 
however gray the weather might be outside. Green plants grew in a large glass 
case, and in an enclosure therein swam goldfish; they looked at one as if they 
knew many things they didn’t care to talk about. There was always a sweet 
fragrance of flowers, even in the wintertime. And then a great fire blazed in the 
fireplace; it was such a pleasure to sit and look into it and hear how it crackled 
and spat. 

“It refreshes old memories to me, “ said Godfather. And to little Marie there 
seemed to appear many pictures in the fire. 

But in the big bookcase close by stood real books; one of these Godfather 
often read, and this he called the Book of Books; it was the Bible. In it was 
pictured the history of the world and the history of all mankind, of the creation, 
the flood, the kings, and the King of Kings. 

“All that has happened and all that will happen is written in this book,” said 
Godfather; “so infinitely much in one single book! Just think of it! Yes, 
everything that a human being has to pray for is entered there, and said in a few 
words in the prayer ‘Our Father’! It is the drop of mercy! It is the pearl of 
comfort from God. It is laid as a gift on the baby’s cradle, laid on the child’s 
heart. Little child, keep it safely; don’t ever lose it, however big you may grow, 
and you will never be left alone on life’s changeful way; it will shine within you 
and you will never be lost!” 

Godfather’s eyes radiated joy. Once, in his youth, they had wept, “and this 
was also good,” he said. “That was a time of trial, when everything looked dark 
and gray. Now I have sunshine within me and around me. The older one grows, 
the clearer one sees, in both prosperity and misfortune, that our Lord always is 
with us and that life is the most beautiful of all fairy tales, and this He alone can 
give us - and so it will be into eternity.” 

“Yes, it is wonderful to be alive!” said little Marie. 

So said also the small and the big boys, as well as Father and Mother and the 
whole family - but first of all, Godfather, who had had so much experience and 
was the oldest of them all. He knew all stories, all the fairy tales. And it was 


right from the bottom of his heart that he said, “Life is the most wonderful fairy 
tale of all!” 


Dance, Dance, Doll of Mine!, 1871 


“Yes, this is a song for very small children!” declared Aunt Malle. “As much as 
I should like to, I cannot follow this ‘Dance, Dance, Doll of Mine!’” 

But little Amalie could; she was only three years old, played with dolls, and 
brought them up to be just as wise as Aunt Malle. 

There was a student who came to the house to help her brothers with their 
lessons, and he frequently spoke to little Amalie and her dolls; he spoke 
differently from anyone else, and the little girl found him very amusing, 
although Aunt Malle said he didn’t know how to converse with children - their 
little heads couldn’t possibly grasp that silly talk. But little Amalie did. Yes, the 
student even taught her the whole song, “Dance, Dance, Doll of Mine!” and she 
sang it to her three dolls; two were new, one a girl doll and the other a boy doll, 
but the third doll was old; her name was Lise-moér. She also heard the song, and 
was even in it. 


Dance, dance, doll of mine! 

Girl doll’s dress is very fine. 

Boy doll is a dandy, too; 

He wears gloves and hat and shoe; 
White pants, blue coat, him adorn; 
On his toe he has a corn. 

He is fine and she is fine. 

Dance, dance, doll of mine! 


Old doll’s name is Lise-moér; 
She is from the year before; 
Hair is new; it’s made of flax, 
Forehead polished up with wax. 
Young again, not old and done. 
Come along, my cherished one, 
Let us dance a fast gavotte; 

To watch it is worth a lot. 


Dance, dance, doll of mine! 
Watch your steps and get in line; 
One foot forward; watch your feet. 


Dancing makes you slender, sweet. 
Bow and twist and turn around; 
That will make you hale and sound. 
What a sight it is to see! 

You are doing fine, all three. 


And the dolls understood the song; little Amalie understood it, and so did the 
student, but then he had written it himself and said it was excellent. Only Aunt 
Malle didn’t understand it; she had passed over the fence of youth. “Silly song!” 
she said. 

But not little Amalie! She sings it. It is from her that we know it. 


The Great Sea-Serpent, 1871 


There was a little sea fish of good family, the name of which I don’t remember; 
that the more learned will have to tell you. This little fish had eighteen hundred 
brothers and sisters, all the same age; they didn’t know their father or mother, so 
they had to care for themselves and swim about on their own, but that was a lot 
of fun. They had plenty of water to drink - the entire ocean. They didn’t think 
about their food; that was sure to come their way. Each did as he pleased; each 
would have his own story, but then none of them thought about that. 

The sun shone down into the water, making it light and clear. It was a world 
full of the strangest creatures, some of them enormously big, with great, horrible 
mouths that could sallow all the eighteen hundred brothers and sisters, but none 
of them thought about that, either, for none of them had ever been swallowed. 

The little ones swam together, close to one another, as the herring and the 
mackerel swim. As they were swimming along at their best and thinking of 
nothing in particular, there sank from above, down into the midst of them, with a 
terrifying noise, a long, heavy thing which seemed to have no end to it; further 
and further it stretched out, and every one of the small fish that it struck was 
crushed or got a crack from which he couldn’t recover. All the fishes, the small 
and the big as well, were thrown into a panic. That heavy, horrible thing sank 
deeper and deeper and grew longer and longer, extending for miles - through the 
entire ocean. Fishes and snails, everything that swims, everything that creeps or 
is driven by the currents, saw this fearful thing, this enormous unknown sea eel 
that all of a sudden had come from above. 

What kind of thing was it? Yes, we know! It was the great telegraph cable 
that people were laying between Europe and America. 

There were great fear and commotion among all the rightful inhabitants of the 
ocean where the cable was laid. The flying fish shot up above the surface as high 
as he could, and the blowfish sped off like a gunshot across the water, for it can 
do that; other fishes went to the bottom of the ocean with such haste that they 
reached it long before the telegraph cable was seen down there, and they scared 
both the codfish and the flounder, who lived peacefully at the bottom of the 
ocean and ate their neighbors. A couple of the starfish were so frightened that 
they turned their stomachs inside out, but in spite of that they lived, for they can 
do that. Many of the lobsters and crabs got out of their fine shells and had to 
leave their legs behind. 


In all this fright and confusion, the eighteen hundred brothers and sisters had 
all become separated, never again to know or even meet each other, excepting 
ten of them who had remained at the same place; and after these had held 
themselves still for a couple of hours, they recovered from their first fright and 
began to be curious. They looked about; they looked up and they looked down, 
and there in the deep they thought they saw the frightful thing that had scared 
them, scared everyone, big and little. There it lay along the bottom of the ocean, 
extending as far as they could see; it was quite thin, but then they didn’t know 
how thick it could make itself or how strong it was. It lay very quiet, but that, 
they thought, could be a trick. 

“Let it lie where it is! It doesn’t concern us,” said the most cautious of the 
little fish. 

But the very smallest one of them insisted on gaining some knowledge as to 
what that thing might be. It had come down from above, so above one could best 
find out about it. 

And so they swam up to the surface, where there was calm weather. There 
they met a dolphin, which is a sort of jumping jack, an ocean rover, that can turn 
somersaults in the water. As these have eyes to see with, he must have seen what 
had happened and should know all about it. They inquired, but the dolphin had 
only been thinking of himself and his somersaults, had seen nothing, and didn’t 
know what to answer, so he kept quiet and looked proud. 

Thereupon they turned to the seal who had just ducked down; he was more 
polite, although seals eat small fishes, for today he had had his fill. He knew a 
little more than the dolphin. 

“Many a night I have rested on a wet rock and looked far inland, miles away 
from here; there live some sneaky creatures who, in their language, are called 
people; they plot against us, but often we slip away from them, which I know 
how to do, and that is what the sea eel has done, too. He has been in their power, 
up there on the earth, for a long, long time, and from there they carried him off 
on a ship, to bring him across the ocean to a distant land. I saw what trouble they 
had, but they could manage him, because he had become weak on the earth. 
They laid him down in coils and circles; I heard how he ‘ringled’ and ‘rangled’ 
when they put him down, but still he got away from them. They held on to him 
with all their might; many hands held fast, but still he slipped away from them 
and reached the bottom; there he lies now, for a while at least, I think.” 

“He is rather thin!” said all the little fish. 

“They have starved him,” said the seal, “but he will soon be himself again, fat 
and big around. I suppose he is the great sea serpent that people are so afraid of 
and talk so much about. I had never seen him before and never believed he 


existed, but now I do; I’m sure he’s the sea serpent!” And with that the seal dove 
down. 

“How much he knew! How much he talked!” said all the little fish. “We have 
never been so enlightened before! If only it isn’t all a lie!” 

“We could swim down and investigate,” said the smallest fish. “On the way, 
we can hear what others think about it.” 

“We’re not going to move a fin to find out anything more!” said the others, 
and swam away. 

“But I’m going to,” said the smallest, and plunged down into deep water. 

But the little fish was a considerable distance from the place where “that long 
sunken thing” lay. He looked and searched in a direction down in the deep water. 
Never before had he imagined the world to be so big. The herring swam in great 
masses, each school of them shining like a mighty boat of silver; the mackerel 
also swam together and looked even more magnificent. There were fishes of all 
shapes and with markings in all colors. Jellyfish, like half-transparent flowers, 
simply lay back and let the currents carry them along. Great plants grew up from 
the bottom of the ocean, as did fathom-high grass and palm-shaped trees, every 
leaf beset with shining shellfish. 

At last the little fish saw a long, dark streak way down and swam toward it; 
but it was neither fish nor cable; it was the gunwale of a large sunken vessel, the 
upper and lower decks of which had been broken in two by the force of the 
ocean. The little fish swam inside, where the many people who had perished 
with the sinking of the ship had since been washed away, except for two - young 
woman lay stretched out with a little child in her arms. The water rocked them to 
and fro, and they seemed to be asleep. The little fish became quite frightened, for 
he didn’t know that they never again could awaken. Seaweed hung like 
cultivated foliage over the rail above the fair forms of mother and child. It was 
so quiet there, so lonely. The little fish hurried away as fast as he could, out to 
where the water was clearer and there were fishes to see. He hadn’t gone far 
when he met a young and terribly large whale. 

“Don’t swallow me!” said the little fish. “I’m so small that I’m not even a 
tiny bite, and it’s a great pleasure for me to live!” 

“What do you want way down here, where your kind never comes?” asked 
the whale. 

So the little fish told of the strange long eel, or whatever that thing was, 
which had sunk and scared even the most courageous of ocean creatures. 

“Ho, ho!” said the whale, and drew in such a lot of water that he had to make 
an enormous waterspout when he came to the surface for a breath. “Ho, ho!” he 
said, “so that was the thing that tickled my back when I turned around! I thought 


it was a ship’s mast that I could use for a back-scratcher! However, it wasn’t in 
this location; no, that thing is much farther out. I’ll investigate it, though; I have 
nothing else to do.” 

And so he swam forth, the little fish following, but not too close, for there 
would be a powerful stream where the big whale shot through the water. 

They met a shark and an old sawfish. These two had also heard of the strange 
sea eel that was so long and thin; they hadn’t seen it, but they wanted to. 

Then a catfish appeared. “I’m coming with you!” he said, and took the same 
course. “If the great sea serpent isn’t thicker than a cable, then I’1l bite it in two 
with one bite!” And he opened his mouth and showed his six rows of teeth. “I 
can bite dents in a ship’s anchor, so I can easily bite through that stem!” 

“There it is!” said the big whale. “I can see it!” He thought he saw better than 
the others. “See how it rises, see how it sways, bends, and curves!” 

However, this was not the sea serpent, but an exceptionally large eel, who 
was many yards long, and came closer. 

“T’ve seen him before,” said the sawfish. “He’s never made much fuss in the 
ocean here or frightened any big fishes.” 

And so they talked to him about the new eel and asked if he wanted to join 
them on their voyage of discovery. 

“Tf that eel is longer than I,” said the sea eel, “then something unfortunate will 
happen.” 

“That it will!” said the others. “There are enough of us not to have to tolerate 
it.” And then they hurried along. 

But now, directly in their way, there appeared a strange monster, bigger than 
them all. It looked like a floating island that could not hold itself up. It was a 
very old whale. His head was overgrown with seaweed, his back beset with 
barnacles and so many oysters and mussels that his black skin was entirely 
covered with white spots. 

“Come along, old fellow,” they said. “A new fish has come that we will not 
tolerate!” 

“T’d rather lie where I am,” said the old whale. “Leave me in peace. Let me 
lie. Oh, my, oh, my! I suffer from a dreadful sickness. The only relief I have is 
when I go up to the surface and get my back above it; then the big, nice birds 
come and pick at me, and that feels so good, as long they don’t drive their beaks 
in too far; often they go right into my blubber. Just see for yourself! There is a 
complete skeleton of a bird stuck in my back. That bird struck his claws in too 
deep and couldn’t get loose when I went down to the bottom. Now the little 
fishes have eaten him. Just see how he looks, and how I look! I have a sickness!” 


“That’s just imagination!” said the other whale. “I am never sick. No fish is 
sick!” 

“T beg your pardon!” said the old whale. “The eel has a skin disease, the carp 
has smallpox, and all of us have intestinal worms!” 

“Nonsense!” said the shark, and didn’t care to hear more; nor did the others; 
they had something else to do. 

Finally, they came to the place where the telegraph cable lay. It had a very 
long resting place indeed at the bottom of the ocean, from Europe to America, 
over sandbanks and sea mud, rocky formations and sea-plant wilderness, and, 
yes, entire forests of coral. The currents down there change, and whirlpools twist 
around; fishes crowd each other and swim in flocks greater than the countless 
multitudes of birds that people see when birds of passage are in flight. There are 
a commotion, a splashing, a humming, and a rushing; a little of that rushing still 
remains to haunt the big, empty conch shells when we hold them to our ears. 

Yes, now they came to the place. 

“There lies the animal!” said the big fishes, and the little one said so, too. 

They saw the cable, its beginning and end beyond their horizon. Sponges, 
polyps, and seaweed swayed from the ground, rising and falling over the cable, 
so that now it was hidden and then visible again. Sea porcupines, snails, and 
worms moved over it. Gigantic spiders, with whole fringes of vermin on them, 
crawled along the cable. Dark-blue “sea sausages,” or whatever the creatures are 
called that eat with their entire bodies, lay beside it and smelled this new animal 
that had come down to lie at the bottom of the ocean. Flounders and codfish 
turned about in the water, in order to hear what was said from all sides. The 
starfish, who could hold himself down in the mud and keep his eyes outside, lay 
and stared to see what would come of all this confusion. The telegraph cable lay 
motionless. But life and thought were in it; human thoughts went through it. 

“That thing is cunning,” said the whale. “It’s able to hit me in the stomach, 
and that’s my weak point!” 

“Let’s feel our way,” said a polyp. “I have long arms; I have limber fingers. I 
have touched it. Now I’ll feel it a little more firmly.” And then he stretched his 
longest and most flexible arms down to the cable and around it. “It has no 
scales!” said the polyp. “It has no skin! I don’t believe it will ever bear young 
ones!” 

The sea eel laid down alongside the telegraph cable and stretched himself as 
far as he could. “That thing is longer than I am!” he said. “But it isn’t length that 
counts; one must have skin, stomach, and flexibility! The whale - that is, the 
young, strong whale - dove down deeper than he ever had been. “Are you a fish 


or a plant?” he asked the cable. “Or are you only some piece of work from above 
that can’t thrive down here among us?” 

But the telegraph cable didn’t answer; it had no means of contacting anyone 
at such a location. Thoughts were going through it, people’s thoughts, which in a 
single second were heard from land to land, many hundreds of miles apart. 

“Will you answer, or do you want to be broken?” asked the fierce shark, and 
all the other big fishes asked the same. “Will you answer, or do you want to be 
broken?” 

The cable didn’t move, but it had its own private thoughts, which it had a 
right to have, considering that it was filled with other’s thoughts. “Let them 
break me; then I’ll be hauled up and put in order again - that has happened to 
others of my kind who were in shallower waters.” And so it didn’t answer; it had 
something else to do; it telegraphed and thereby did its just duty at the bottom of 
the sea. 

Up above, the sun was going down, as people say. It blazed like the reddest 
fire, and all the clouds in the heavens glowed with a fiery hue, each more 
magnificent than the other. 

“Now we’re getting the red lighting,” said the polyps, “and we may be able to 
see the thing better, if necessary.” 

“At it! At it!” shouted the shark, showing all his teeth. 

“At it! At it!” said the swordfish, and the whale, and the sea eel. They rushed 
forward, the shark leading, but just as he was about to bite the cable, the 
swordfish, out of pure anxiety, ran his saw right into the back of the shark; that 
was a great mistake, and the shark had no strength left to bite. Everything 
became muddled in the mud. Big fishes, little fishes, “sea sausages,” and snails 
ran into one another, ate each other - clashed and gnashed. The cable lay still and 
attended to its own business, as one should do. 

The dark night brooded above; but in the ocean the millions and millions of 
small living creatures lighted it. Crawfish, not even as big as a pinhead, gave out 
light. It is quite wondrous, but now that’s the way it is. 

The ocean creatures looked at the telegraph cable. “What is that thing, and 
what isn’t it?” Yes, that was the question. 

Presently an old sea cow appeared. People call these mermaids or mermen. 
This one was a she, and had a tail and two short arms to splash with; she wore 
seaweed and parasites over her breasts and head, and she was proud of this. 

“Are you seeking knowledge and wisdom?” she said. “I am the only one who 
can give you this; but in return I demand that you guarantee safe pasturage on 
the bottom of the ocean for me and mine. I am a fish like you are, but I am also a 
crawling animal, through practice. I am the wisest in the ocean; I know about 


everything that moves down here and about all that goes on up above. That thing 
you are pondering over is from above, and whatever falls down from up there is 
dead, or will be dead, and powerless; let it lie there for what it is. It’s only a 
man-made invention. 

“T believe there is more to it than that!” said the little fish. 

“Hold your tongue, mackerel!” said the big sea cow. 

“Stickleback!” said the others, and that was even more insulting. 

And the sea cow explained further to them that this alarming thing, which, as 
a matter of fact, hadn’t uttered a single sound, was in its entirety nothing more 
than some new device from the dry land, and she delivered a little lecture about 
people’s deceitfulness. “They want to catch us,” she said; “that’s all they live 
for. They stretch out nets for us, and come with bait on hooks to tempt us. That 
thing there is some sort of big string that they think we are going to bite. They 
are so stupid! But we are not! Don’t touch that junk; in time it will unravel and 
all turn to dust and mud. Everything that comes from up there cracks and breaks 
- is good for nothing!” 

“Good for nothing!” said the other ocean creatures, and held onto the sea 
cow’s opinion, so as to have an opinion. 

The little fish, however, had his own thoughts. “Perhaps that enormously 
long, thin serpent is the most wonderful fish in the ocean. I have a feeling it is.” 

“The most wonderful,” say we humans, too, and we say it with knowledge 
and assurance. 

The great sea serpent has long been the theme of song and story. It was 
conceived and born by man’s ingenuity and laid on the bottom of the ocean, 
stretching from the eastern to the western lands, and carrying messages as 
swiftly as light flashes from the sun to our earth. It grows, grows in power and 
length, grows year after year, through all oceans, around the world; it is beneath 
the stormy seas and the glass-clear waters, where the skipper, as if sailing 
through transparent air, looks down and sees crowds of fishes resembling many - 
colored fireworks. 

Deepest down of all lies the outstretched serpent, a blessed Midgard snake, 
which bites its own tail as it encircles the earth. Fishes and other sea creatures 
clash with it; they do not understand that thing from above. People’s thoughts 
rush noiselessly, in all languages, through the serpent of science, for both good 
and evil; the most wondrous of the ocean’s wonders is our time’s. 


The Gardener and the Manor, 1871 


ABOUT one Danish mile from the capital stood an old manor-house, with thick 
walls, towers, and pointed gable-ends. Here lived, but only in the summer- 
season, a rich and courtly family. This manor-house was the best and the most 
beautiful of all the houses they owned. It looked outside as if it had just been 
cast in a foundry, and within it was comfort itself. The family arms were carved 
in stone over the door; beautiful roses twined about the arms and the balcony; a 
grass-plot extended before the house with red-thorn and white-thorn, and many 
rare flowers grew even outside the conservatory. The manor kept also a very 
skillful gardener. It was a real pleasure to see the flower-garden, the orchard, and 
the kitchen-garden. There was still to be seen a portion of the manor’s original 
garden, a few box-tree hedges cut in shape of crowns and pyramids, and behind 
these two mighty old trees almost always without leaves. One might almost 
think that a storm or water-spout had scattered great lumps of manure on their 
branches, but each lump was a bird’s-nest. A swarm of rooks and crows from 
time immemorial had built their nests here. It was a townful of birds, and the 
birds were the manorial lords here. They did not care for the proprietors, the 
manor’s oldest family branch, nor for the present owner of the manor, — these 
were nothing to them; but they bore with the wandering creatures below them, 
notwithstanding that once in a while they shot with guns in a way that made the 
birds’ back-bones shiver, and made every bird fly up, crying “Rak, Rak!” 

The gardener very often explained to the master the necessity of felling the 
old trees, as they did not look well, and by taking them away they would 
probably also get rid of the screaming birds, which would seek another place. 
But he never could be induced either to give up the trees or the swarm of birds 
the manor could not spare them, as they were relics of the good old times, that 
ought always to be kept in remembrance. 

“The trees are the birds’ heritage by this time!” said the master. “So let them 
keep them, my good Larsen.” Larsen was the gardener’s name, but that is of 
very little consequence in this story. “Haven’t you room enough to work in, little 
Larsen? Have you not the flower-garden, the green-houses, the orchard and the 
kitchen-garden!” He cared for them, he kept them in order and cultivated them 
with zeal and ability, and the family knew it; but they did not conceal from him 
that they often tasted fruits and saw flowers in other houses that surpassed what 
he had in his garden, and that was a sore trial to the gardener, who always 


wished to do the best, and really did the best he could. He was good-hearted, and 
a faithful servant. 

The owner sent one day for him, and told him kindly that the day before, at a 
party given by some friends of rank, they had eaten apples and pears which were 
so juicy and well-flavored that all the guests had loudly expressed their 
admiration. To be sure, they were not native fruits, but they ought by all means 
to be introduced here, and to be acclimatized if possible. They learned that the 
frtiit was bought of one of the first fruit-dealers in the city, and the gardener was 
to ride to town and find out about where they came from, and then order some 
slips for grafting. The gardener was very well acquainted with the dealer, 
because he was the very person to whom he sold the fruit that grew in the 
manor-garden, beyond what was needed by the family. So the gardener went to 
town and asked the fruit-dealer where he had found those apples and pears that 
were praised so highly. 

“They are from your own garden,” said the fruit-dealer, and he showed him, 
both the apples and pears, which he recognized. Now, how happy the gardener 
felt! He hastened back to his master, and told him that the apples and pears were 
all from his own garden. But he would not believe it. 

“Tt cannot be possible, Larsen. Can you get a written certificate of that from 
the fruit-dealer?” And that he could; and brought him a written certificate. 

“That is certainly wonderful!” said the family. 

And now every day were set on the table great dishes filled with beautiful 
apples and pears from their own garden; bushels and barrels of these fruits were 
sent to friends in the city and country, nay, were even sent abroad. It was 
exceedifigly pleasant; but when they talked with the gardener they said that the 
last two seasons had been remarkably favorable for fruits, and that fruits had 
done well all over the country. 

Some time passed. The family were at dinner at court. The next day the 
gardener was sent for. They had eaten melons at the royal table which they 
found very juicy and well-flavored; they came from his Majesty’s green-house. 
“You must go and see the court-gardener, and let him give you some seeds of 
those melons.” 

“But the gardener at the court got his melon-seeds from us,” said the 
gardener, highly delighted. 

“But then that man understands how to bring the fruit to a higher perfection,” 
was the answer. “Each particular melon was delicious.” 

“Well; then, I really may feel proud,” said the gardener. “I must tell your 
lordship that the gardener at the court did not succeed very well with his melons 


this year, and so, seeing how beautiful ours looked, he tasted them and ordered 
from me three of them for the castle.” 

“Larsen, do not pretend to say that those were melons from our garden.” 

“Really, I dare say as much,” said the gardener, who went to the court- 
gardener and got from him a written certificate to the effect that the melons on 
the royal. table were from the manor. That was certainly a great surprise to the 
family, and they did not keep the story to themselves. Melon-seeds were sent far 
and wide, in the same way as had been done with the slips, which they were now 
hearing had begun to take, and to bear fruit of an excellent kind. The fruit was 
named after the manor, and the name was written in English, German, and 
French. 

This was something they never had dreamed of. 

“We are afraid that the gardener will come to think too much of himself,” said 
they; but he looked on it in another way: what he wished was to get the 
reputation of being one of the best gardeners in the country, and to produce 
every year something exquisite out of all sorts of garden stuff, and that he did. 
But he often had to hear that the fruits which he first brought, the apples and 
pears, were after all the best. All other kinds of fruits were inferior to these. The 
melons, too, were very good, but they belonged to quite another species. His 
strawberries were very excellent, but by no means better than many others; and 
when it happened one year that his radishes did not succeed, they only spoke of 
them, and not of other good things he had made succeed. 

It really seemed as if the family felt some relief in saying “It won’t turn out 
well this year, little Larsen!” They seemed quite glad when they could say “It 
won’t turn out well!” 

The gardener used always twice a week to bring them fresh flowers, tastefully 
arranged, and the colors by his arrangements were brought out in stronger light. 

“You have good taste, Larsen,” said the owner, “but that is a gift from our 
Lord, not from yourself.” 

One day the gardener brought a great crystal vase with a floating leaf of a 
white water-lily, upon which was laid, with its long thick stalk descending into 
the water, a sparkling blue flower as large as a sunflower. 

“The sacred lotos of Hindostan!” exclaimed the family. They had never seen 
such a flower; it was placed every day in the sunshine, and in the evening under 
artificial light. Every one who saw it found it wonderfully beautiful and rare; and 
that said the most noble young lady in the country, the wise and kind-hearted 
princess. The lord of the manor deemed it an honor to present her with the 
flower, and the princess took it with her to the castle. Now the master of the 
house went down to the garden to pluck another flower of the same sort, but he 


could not find any. So he sent for the gardener, and asked him where he kept the 
blue lotos. “I have been looking for it in vain,” said he. “I went into the 
conservatory, and round about the flower-garden.” 

“No, it is not there!” said the gardener. “It is nothing else than a common 
flower from the kitchen-garden, but do you not find it beautiful? It looks as if it 
was the blue cactus, and yet it is only a kitchen-herb. It is the flower of the 
artichoke!” 

“You should have told us that at the time!” said the master. “We supposed of 
course that it was a strange and rare flower. You have made us ridiculous in the 
eyes of the young princess! She saw the flower in our house and thought it 
beautiful. She did not know the flower, and she is versed in botany, too, but then 
that has nothing to do with kitchen-herbs. How could you take it into your head, 
my good Larsen, to put such a flower up in our drawing-room? It makes us 
ridiculous.” 

And the magnificent blue flower from the kitchen-garden was tumed out of 
the drawing-room, which was not at all the place for it. The master made his 
apology to the princess, telling her that it was only a kitchen-herb which the 
gardener had taken into his head to exhibit, but that he had been well 
reprimanded for it. 

“That was a pity,” said the princess, “for he has really opened our eyes to see 
the beauty of a flower in a place where we should not have thought of looking 
for it. Our gardener shall every day, as long as the artichoke is in bloom, bring 
one of them up into the drawing-room.” 

Then the master told his gardener that he might again bring them a fresh 
artichoke-flower. “It is, after all, a very nice flower,” said he, “and a truly 
remarkable one.” And so the gardener was praised again. “Larsen likes that,” 
said the master; “he is a spoiled child.” 

In the autumn there came up a great gale, which increased so violently in the 
night that. several large trees in the outskirts of the wood were torn up by the 
roots; and to the great grief of the household, but to the gardener’s delight, the 
two big trees blew down, with all their birds’-nests on them. In the manor-house 
they heard during the storm the screaming of rooks and crows, beating their 
wings against the windows. 

“Now I suppose you are happy, Larsen,” said the master: “the storm has 
felled the trees, and the birds have gone off to the woods; there is nothing left 
from the good old days; it is all gone, and we are very sorry for it.” 

The gardener said nothing, but he thought of what he long had turned over in 
his mind, how he could make that pretty sunny spot very useful, so that it could 
become an omament to the garden and a pride to the family. The great trees 


which had been blown down had shattered the venerable hedge of box, that was 
cut into fanciful shapes. 

Here he set out a multitude of plants that were not to be seen in other gardens. 
He made an earthen wall, on which he planted all sorts of native flowers from 
the fields and woods. What no other gardener had ever thought of planting in the 
manor-garden he planted, giving each its appropriate soil, and the plants were in 
sunlight or shadow according as each species required. He cared tenderly for 
them, and they grew up finely. The juniper-tree from the heaths of Jutland rose 
in shape and color like the Italian cypress; the shining, thorny Christ-thorn, as 
green in the winter’s cold as in the summer’s sun, was splendid to see. In the 
foreground grew ferns of various species: some of them looked as if they were 
children of the palm-tree; others, as if they were parents of the pretty plants 
called “Venus’s golden locks” or “Maiden-hair.” Here stood the despised 
burdock, which is so beautiful in its freshness that it looks well even in a 
bouquet. The burdock stood in a dry place, but below in the moist soil grew the 
colt’s-foot, also a despised plant, but yet most picturesque, with its tall stem and 
large leaf. Like a candelabrum with a multitude of branches six feet high, and 
with flower over against flower, rose the mullein, a mere field plant. Here stood 
the woodroof and the lily of the valley, the wild calla and the fine three-leaved 
wood-sorrel. It was a wonder to see all this beauty! 

In the front grew in rows very small peartrees from French soil, trained on 
wires. By plenty of sun and good care they soon bore as juicy fruits as in their 
own country. Instead of the two old leafless trees was placed a tall flag-staff, 
where the flag of Dannebrog was displayed; and near by stood another pole, 
where the hop-tendril in summer or harvest-time wound its fragrant flowers; but 
in winter-time, after ancient custom, oat-sheaves were fastened to it, that the 
birds of the air might find here a good meal in the happy Christmas-time. 

“Our good Larsen is growing sentimental as he grows old,” said the family; 
“but he is faithful, and quite attached to us.” 

In one of the illustrated papers there was a picture at New Year’s of the old 
manor, with the flag-staff and the oat-sheaves for the birds of the air, and the 
paper said that the old manor had preserved that beautiful old custom, and 
deserved great credit for it. 

“They beat the drum for all Larsen’s doings,” said the family. “He is a lucky 
fellow, and we may almost be proud of having such a man in our service.” 

But they were not a bit proud of it. They were very well aware that they were 
the lords of the manor; they could give Larsen warning, in fact, but they did not. 
They were good people, and fortunate it is for every Mr. Larsen that there are so 
many good people like them. 


Yes, that is the story of the gardener and the manor. Now you may think a 
little about it 


What Old Johanne Told, 1872 


The wind whistles in the old willow tree. It is as if one were hearing a song; the 
wind sings it; the tree tells it. If you do not understand it, then ask old Johanne in 
the poor house; she knows about it; she was born here in the parish. 

Many years ago, when the King’s Highway still lay along here, the tree was 
already large and conspicuous. It stood, as it still stands, in front of the tailor’s 
whitewashed timber house, close to the ditch, which then was so large that the 
cattle could be watered there, and where in the summertime the little peasant 
boys used to run about naked and paddle in the water. Underneath the tree stood 
a stone milepost cut from a big rock; now it is overturned, and a bramblebush 
STOWS Over it. 

The new King’s Highway was built on the other side of the rich farmer’s 
manor house; the old one became a field path; the ditch became a puddle 
overgrown with duckweed; if a frog tumbled down into it, the greenery was 
parted, and one saw the black water; all around it grew, and still grow, 
“muskedonnere,” buckbean, and yellow iris. 

The tailor’s house was old and crooked; the roof was a hotbed for moss and 
houseleek. The dovecot had collapsed, and starlings built their nests there. The 
swallows hung nest after nest on the house gable and all along beneath the roof; 
it was just as if luck itself lived there. 

And once it had; now, however, this was a lonely and silent place. Here in 
solitude lived weak-willed “Poor Rasmus,” as they called him. He had been born 
here; he had played here, had leaped across meadow and over hedge, had 
splashed, as a child, in the ditch, and had climbed up the old tree. The tree would 
raise its big branches with pride and beauty, just as it raises them yet, but storms 
had already bent the trunk a little, and time had given it a crack. Wind and 
weather have since lodged earth in the crack, and there grow grass and greenery; 
yes, and even a little serviceberry has planted itself there. 

When in spring the swallows came, they flew about the tree and the roof and 
plastered and patched their old nests, while Poor Rasmus let his nest stand or fall 
as it liked. His motto was, “What good will it do?” - and it had been his father’s, 
too. 

He stayed in his home. The swallows flew away, but they always came back, 
the faithful creatures! The starling flew away, but it returned, too, and whistled 
its song again. Once Rasmus had known how, but now he neither whistled nor 
sang. 


The wind whistled in the old willow tree then, just as it now whistles; indeed, 
it is as if one were hearing a song; the wind sings it; the tree tells it. And if you 
do not understand it, then ask old Johanne in the poorhouse; she knows about it; 
she knows about everything of old; she is like a book of chronicles, with 
inscriptions and old recollections. 

At the time the house was new and good, the country tailor, Ivar Olse, and his 
wife, Maren, moved into it - industrious, honest folk, both of them. Old Johanne 
was then a child; she was the daughter of a wooden-shoemaker - one of the 
poorest in the parish. Many a good sandwich did she receive from Maren, who 
was in no want of food. The lady of the manor house liked Maren, who was 
always laughing and happy and never downhearted. She used her tongue a good 
deal, but her hands also. She could sew as fast as she could use her mouth, and, 
moreover, she cared for her house and children; there were nearly a dozen 
children - eleven altogether; the twelfth never made its appearance. 

“Poor people always have a nest full of youngsters,” growled the master of 
the manor house. “If one could drown them like kittens, and keep only one or 
two of the strongest, it would be less of a misfortune!” 

“God have mercy!” said the tailor’s wife. “Children are a blessing from God; 
they are such a delight in the house. Every child is one more Lord’s prayer. If 
times are bad, and one has many mouths to feed, why, then a man works all the 
harder and finds out ways and means honestly; our Lord fails not when we do 
not fail.” 

The lady of the manor house agreed with her; she nodded kindly and patted 
Maren’s cheek; she had often done so, yes, and had kissed her as well, but that 
had been when the lady was a little child and Maren her nursemaid. The two 
were fond of each other, and this feeling did not wane. 

Each year at Christmastime winter provisions would arrive at the tailor’s 
house from the manor house - a barrel of meal, a pig, two geese, a tub of butter, 
cheese, and apples. That was indeed an asset to the larder. Ivar Olse looked quite 
pleased, too, but soon came out with his old motto, “What good will it do?” 

The house was clean and tidy, with curtains in the windows, and flowers as 
well, both carnations and balsams. A sampler hung in a picture frame, and close 
by hung a love letter in rhyme, which Maren Olse herself had written; she knew 
how to put rhymes together. She was almost a little proud of the family name 
Olse; it was the only word in the Danish language that rhymed with pdlse 
(sausage). “At least that’s an advantage to have over other people,” she said, and 
laughed. She always kept her good humor, and never said, like her husband, 
“What good will it do?” Her motto was, “Depend on yourself and on our Lord.” 


So she did, and that kept them all together. The children thrived, grew out over 
the nest, went out into the world, and prospered well. 

Rasmus was the smallest; he was such a pretty child that one of the great 
portrait painters in the capital had borrowed him to paint from, and in the picture 
he was as naked as when he had come into this world. That picture was now 
hanging in the King’s palace. The lady of the manor house saw it, and 
recognized little Rasmus, though he had no clothes on. 

But now came hard times. The tailor had rheumatism in both hands, on which 
great lumps appeared. No doctor could help him - not even the wise Stine, who 
herself did some “doctoring.” 

“One must not be downhearted,” said Maren. “It never helps to hang the 
head. Now that we no longer have father’s two hands to help us, I must try to use 
mine all the faster. Little Rasmus, too, can use the needle.” He was already 
sitting on the sewing table, whistling and singing. He was a happy boy. “But he 
should not sit there the whole day long,” said the mother; “that would be a 
shame for the child. He should play and jump about, too.” 

The shoemaker’s Johanne was his favorite playmate. Her folks were still 
poorer than Rasmus’. She was not pretty. She went about barefooted, and her 
clothes hung in rags, for she had no one to mend them, and to do it herself did 
not occur to her - she was a child, and as happy as a bird in our Lord’s sunshine. 

By the stone milepost, under the large willow tree, Rasmus and Johanne 
played. He had ambitious thoughts; he would one day become a fine tailor and 
live in the city, where there were master tailors who had ten workmen at the 
table; this he had heard from his father. There he would be an apprentice, and 
there he would become a master tailor, and then Johanne could come to visit 
him; and if by that time she knew how to cook, she could prepare the meals for 
all of them and have a large apartment of her own. Johanne dared not expect 
that, but Rasmus believed it could happen. They sat beneath the old tree, and the 
wind whistled in the branches and leaves; it seemed as if the wind were singing 
and the tree talking. 

In the autumn every single leaf fell off; rain dripped from the bare branches. 
“They will be green again,” said Mother Olse. 

“What good will it do?” said her husband. “New year, new worries about our 
livelihood.” 

“The larder is full,” said the wife. “We can thank our good lady for that. I am 
healthy and have plenty of strength. It is sinful for us to complain.” 

The master and lady of the manor house remained there in the country over 
Christmas, but the week after the new year, they were to go to the city, where 
they would spend the winter in festivity and amusement. They would even go to 


a reception and ball given by the King himself. The lady had bought two rich 
dresses from France; they were of such material, of such fashion, and so well 
sewn that the tailor’s Maren had never seen such magnificence. She asked the 
lady if she might come up to the house with her husband, so that he could see the 
dresses as well. Such things had surely never been seen by a country tailor, she 
said. He saw them and had not a word to say until he returned home, and what 
he did say was only what he always said, “What good will it do?” And this time 
he spoke the truth. 

The master and lady of the manor house went to the city, and the balls and 
merrymaking began. But amid all the splendor the old gentleman died, and the 
lady then, after all, did not wear her grand dresses. She was so sorrowful and 
was dressed from head to foot in heavy black mourning. Not so much as a white 
tucker was to be seen. All the servants were in black; even the state coach was 
covered with fine black cloth. 

It was an icy-cold night; the snow glistened and the stars twinkled. The heavy 
hearse brought the body from the city to the country church, where it was to be 
laid in the family vault. The steward and the parish bailiff were waiting on 
horseback, with torches, in front of the cemetery gate. The church was lighted 
up, and the pastor stood in the open church door to receive the body. The coffin 
was carried up into the chancel; the whole congregation followed. The pastor 
spoke, and a psalm was sung. The lady was present in the church; she had been 
driven there in the black-draped state coach, which was black inside as well as 
outside; such a carriage had never before been seen in the parish. 

Throughout the winter, people talked about this impressive display of grief; it 
was indeed a “nobleman’s funeral.” 

“One could well see how important the man was,” said the village folk. “He 
was nobly born and he was nobly buried.” 

“What good will it do him?” said the tailor. “Now he has neither life nor 
goods. At least we have one of these.” 

“Don’t speak such words!” said Maren. “He has everlasting life in the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

“Who told you that, Maren?” said the tailor. “A dead man is good manure, 
but this man was too highborn to even do the soil any good; he must lie in a 
church vault.” 

“Don’t speak so impiously!” said Maren. “I tell you again he has everlasting 
life!” 

“Who told you that, Maren?” repeated the tailor. And Maren threw her apron 
over little Rasmus; he must not hear that kind of talk. She carried him off into 
the peathouse and wept. 


“The words you heard over there, little Rasmus, were not your father’s; it was 
the evil one who was passing through the room and took your father’s voice. Say 
your Lord’s Prayer. We’ll both say it.” She folded the child’s hands. “Now I am 
happy again,” she said. “Have faith in yourself and in our Lord.” 

The year of mourning came to and end. The widow lady dressed in half 
mourning, but she had whole happiness in her heart. It was rumored that she had 
a suitor and was already thinking of marriage. Maren knew something about it, 
and the pastor knew a little more. 

On Palm Sunday, after the sermon, the banns of marriage for the widow lady 
and her betrothed were to be published. He was a wood carver or a sculptor; just 
what the name of his profession was, people did not know; at that time not many 
had heard of Thorvaldsen and his art. The future master of the manor was not a 
nobleman, but still he was a very stately man. His was one profession that people 
did not understand, they said; he cut out images, was clever in his work and 
young and handsome. “What good will it do?” said Tailor Olse. 

On Palm Sunday the banns were read from the pulpit; then followed a psalm 
and Communion. The tailor, his wife, and litthe Rasmus were in church; the 
parents received Communion, while Rasmus sat in the pew, for he was not yet 
confirmed. Of late there had been a shortage of clothes in the tailor’s house; the 
old ones had been turned, and turned again, stitched and patched. Now they were 
all three dressed in new clothes, but of black material - as at a funeral. They were 
dressed in the drapery from the funeral coach. The man had a jacket and trousers 
of it; Maren, a high-necked dress, and Rasmus, a whole suit to grow in until 
confirmation time. Both the outside and inside cloth from the funeral carriage 
had been used. No one needed to know what it had been used for before, but 
people soon got to know. 

The wise woman, Stine, and a couple of other equally wise women, who did 
not live on their wisdom, said that the clothes would bring sickness and disease 
into the household. “One cannot dress oneself in cloth from a funeral carriage 
without riding to the grave.” The wooden-shoemaker’s Johanne cried when she 
heard this talk. And it so happened that the tailor became more and more ill from 
that day on, until it seemed apparent who was going to suffer that fate. And it 
proved to be so. 

On the first Sunday after Trinity, Tailor Olse died, leaving Maren alone to 
keep things together. She did, keeping faith in herself and in our Lord. 

The following year Rasmus was confirmed. He was then ready to go to the 
city as an apprentice to a master tailor - not, after all, one with ten assistants at 
the table, but with one; little Rasmus might be counted as a half. He was happy, 
and he looked delighted indeed, but Johanne wept; she was fonder of him than 


she had realized. The tailor’s wife remained in the old house and carried on the 
business. 

It was at that time that the new King’s Highway was opened, and the old one, 
by the willow tree and the tailor’s, became a field path, with duckweed growing 
over the water left in the ditch there; the milepost tumbled over, for it had 
nothing to stand for, but the tree kept itself strong and beautiful, the wind 
whistling among its branches and leaves. 

The swallows flew away, and the starlings flew away, but they came again in 
the spring. And when they came back the fourth time, Rasmus, too, came back to 
his home. He had served his apprenticeship, and was a handsome but slim youth. 
Now he would buckle up his knapsack and see foreign countries; that was what 
he longed for. But his mother clung to him; home was the best place! All the 
other children were scattered about; he was the youngest, and the house would 
be his. He could get plenty of work if he would go about the neighborhood - be a 
traveling tailor, and sew for a fortnight at this farm and a fortnight at that. That 
would be traveling, too. And Rasmus followed his mother’s advice. 

So again he slept beneath the roof of his birthplace. Again he sat under the 
old willow tree and heard it whistle. He was indeed good-looking, and he could 
whistle like a bird and sing new and old songs. 

He was well liked at the big farms, especially at Klaus Hansen’s, the second 
richest farmer in the parish. Else, the daughter, was like the loveliest flower to 
look at, and she was always laughing. There were people who were unkind 
enough to say that she laughed simply to show her pretty teeth. She was happy 
indeed, and always in the humor for playing tricks; everything suited her. 

She was fond of Rasmus, and he was fond of her, but neither of them said a 
word about it. So he went about being gloomy; he had more of his father’s 
disposition than his mother’s. He was in a good humor only when Else was 
present; then they both laughed, joked, and played tricks; but although there was 
many a good opportunity, and played tricks; but although there was many a good 
opportunity, he did not say a single word about his love. “What good will it do?” 
was his thought. “Her parents look for profitable marriage for her, and that I 
cannot give her. The wisest thing for me to do would be to leave.” But he could 
not leave. It was as if Else had a string fastened to him; he was like a trained bird 
with her; he sang and whistled for her pleasure and at her will. 

Johanne, the shoemaker’s daughter, was a servant girl at the farm, employed 
for common work. She drove the milk cart in the meadow, where she and the 
other girls milked the cows; yes, and she even had to cart manure when it was 
necessary. She never came into the sitting room and didn’t see much of Rasmus 
or Else, but she heard that the two were as good as engaged. 


“Now Rasmus will be well off,” she said. “I cannot begrudge him that.” And 
her eyes became quite wet. But there was really nothing to cry about. 

There was a market in the town. Klaus Hansen drove there, and Rasmus went 
along; he sat beside Else, both going there and coming home. He was numb from 
love, but he didn’t say a word about it. 

“He ought to say something to me about the matter,” thought the girl, and 
there she was right. “If he won’t talk, I’ll have to frighten him into it.” 

And soon there was talk at the farm that the richest farmer in the parish had 
proposed to Else; and so he had, but no one knew what answer she had given. 

Thoughts buzzed around in Rasmus’ head. 

One evening Else put a gold ring on her finger and then asked Rasmus what 
that signified. 

“Betrothal,” he said. 

“And with whom do you think?” she asked. 

“With the rich farmer?” he said. 

“There, you have hit it,” she said, nodding, and then slipped away. 

But he slipped away, too; he went home to his mother’s house like a 
bewildered man and packed his knapsack. He wanted to go out into the wide 
world; even his mother’s tears couldn’t stop him. 

He cut himself a stick from the old willow and whistled as if he were in a 
good humor; he was on his way to see the beauty of the whole world. 

“This is a great grief to me,” said the mother. “But I suppose it is wisest and 
best for you to go away, so I shall have to put up with it. Have faith in yourself 
and in our Lord; then I shall have you back again merry and happy.” 

He walked along the new highway, and there he saw Johanne come 

come driving with a load of rubbish; she had not noticed him, and he did not 
wish to be seen by her, so he sat down behind the hedge; there he was hidden - 
and Johanne drove by. 

Out into the world he went; no one knew where. His mother thought, “He will 
surely come home again before a year passes. Now he will see new things and 
have new things to think about, but then he will fall back into the old folds; they 
cannot be ironed out with any iron. He has a little too much of his father’s 
disposition; I would rather he had mine, poor child! But he will surely come 
home again; he cannot forget either me or the house.” 

The mother would wait a year and a day. Else waited only a month and then 
she secretly went to the wise woman, Stine Madsdatter, who, besides knowing 
something about “doctoring,” could tell fortunes in cards and coffee and knew 
more than her Lord’s Prayer. She, of course, knew where Rasmus was; she read 
it in the coffee grounds. He was in a foreign town, but she couldn’t read the 


name of it. In this town there were soldiers and beautiful ladies. He was thinking 
of either becoming a soldier or marrying one of the young ladies. 

This Else could not bear to hear. She would willingly give her savings to buy 
him back, but no one must know that it was she. 

And old Stine promised that he would come back; she knew of a charm, a 
dangerous charm for him; it would work; it was the ultimate remedy. She would 
set the pot boiling for him, and then, wherever in all the world he was, he would 
have to come home where the pot was boiling and his beloved was waiting for 
him. Months might pass before he came, but come he must if he was still alive. 
Without peace or rest night and day, he would be forced to return, over sea and 
mountain, whether the weather were mild or rough, and even if his feet were 
ever so tired. He would come home; he had to come home. 

The moon was in the first quarter; it had to be for the charm to work, said old 
Stine. It was stormy weather, and the old willow tree creaked. Stine, cut a twig 
from it and tied it in a knot. That would surely help to draw Rasmus home to his 
mother’s house. Moss and houseleek were taken from the roof and put in the pot, 
which was set upon the fire. Else had to tear a leaf out of the psalmbook; she tore 
out the last leaf by chance, that on which the list of errata appeared. “That will 
do just as well,” said Stine, and threw it into the pot. 

Many sorts of things went into the stew, which had to boil and boil steadily 
until Rasmus came home. The black cock in old Stine’s room had to lose its red 
comb, which went into the pot. Else’s heavy gold ring went in with it, and that 
she would never get again, Stine told her beforehand. She was so wise, Stine. 
Many things that we are unable to name went into the pot, which stood 
constantly over the flame or on glowing embers or hot ashes. Only she and Else 
knew about it. 

Whenever the moon was new or the moon was on the wane, Else would come 
to her and ask, “Can’t you see him coming?” 

“Much do I know,” said Stine, “and much do I see, but the length of the way 
before him I cannot see. Now he is over the first mountains; now he is on the sea 
in bad weather. The road is long, through large forests; he has blisters on his 
feet, and he has fever in his bones, but he must go on.” 

“No, no!” said Else. “I feel so sorry for him.” 

“He cannot be stopped now, for if we stop him, he will drop dead in the 
road!” 

A year and a day had gone. The moon shone round and big, and the wind 
whistled in the old tree. A rainbow appeared across the sky in the bright 
moonlight. 

“That is a sign to prove what I say,” said Stine. “Now Rasmus is coming.” 


But still he did not come. 

“The waiting time is long,” said Stine. 

“Now I am tired of this,” said Else. She seldom visited Stine now and brought 
her no more gifts. Her mind became easier, and one fine morning they all knew 
in the parish that Else had said “yes” to the rich farmer. She went over to look at 
the house and grounds, the cattle, and the household belongings. All was in good 
order, and there was no reason to wait with the wedding. 

It was celebrated with a great party lasting three days. There was dancing to 
the clarinet and violins. No one in the parish was forgotten in the invitations. 
Mother Olse was there, too, and when the party came to an end, and the hosts 
had thanked the guests, and the trumpets had blown, she went home with the 
leavings from the feast. 

She had fastened the door only with a peg; it had been taken out, the door 
stood open, and in the room sat Rasmus. He had returned home - come that very 
hour. Lord God, how he looked! He was only skin and bone; he was pale and 
yellow. 

“Rasmus!” said his mother. “Is it you I see? How badly you look! But I am so 
happy in my heart to have you back.” 

And she gave him the good food she had brought home from the party, a 
piece of the roast and of the wedding cake. 

He had lately, he said, often thought of his mother, his home, and the old 
willow tree; it was strange how often in his dreams he had seen the tree and the 
little barefooted Johanne. He did not mention Else at all. He was ill and had to 
go to bed. 

But we do not believe that the pot was the cause of this, or that it had 
exercised any power over him. Only old Stine and Else believed that, but they 
did not talk about it. 

Rasmus lay with a fever - an infectious one. For that reason no one came to 
the tailor’s house, except Johanne, the shoemaker’s daughter. She cried when 
she saw how miserable Rasmus was. 

The doctor wrote a prescription for him to have filled at the pharmacy. He 
would not take the medicine. “What good will it do?” he said. 

“You will get well again then,” said his mother. “Have faith in yourself and in 
our Lord! If I could only see you get flesh on your body again, hear you whistle 
and sing; for that I would willingly lay down my life.” 

And Rasmus was cured of his illness, but his mother contracted it. Our Lord 
summoned her, and not him. 

It was lonely in the house; he became poorer and poorer. “He is worn out,” 
they said in the parish. “Poor Rasmus.” He had led a wild life on his travels; that, 


and not the black pot that had boiled, had sucked out his marrow and given him 
pain in his body. His hair became thin and gray. He was too lazy to work. “What 
good will it do?” he said. He would rather visit the tavern than the church. 

One autumn evening he was staggering through rain and wind along the 
muddy road from the tavern to his house; his mother had long since gone and 
been laid in her grave. The swallows and starlings were also gone, faithful as 
they were. Johanne, the shoemaker’s daughter, was not gone; she overtook him 
on the road and then followed him a little way. 

“Pull yourself together, Rasmus.” 

“What good will it do?” he said. 

“That is an awful saying that you have,” said she. “Remember your mother’s 
words, ‘Have faith in yourself and in our Lord.’ You do not, Rasmus, but you 
must, and you shall. Never say, ‘What good will it do?’ for then you pull up the 
root of all your doings.” 

She followed him to the door of his house, and there she left him. He did not 
stay inside; he wandered out under the old willow tree and sat on a stone from 
the overturned milepost. 

The wind whistled in the tree’s branches; it was like a song: it was like talk. 

Rasmus answered it; he spoke aloud but no one heard him except the tree and 
the whistling wind. 

“T am getting so cold. It is time to go to bed. Sleep, sleep!” 

And he walked away, not toward the house, but over to the ditch, where he 
tottered and fell. Rain poured down, and the wind was icy cold, but he didn’t feel 
this. When the sun rose, and the crows flew over the bulrushes, he awoke, 
deathly ill. Had he laid his head where he put his feet, he would never have 
arisen; the green duckweed would have been his burial sheet. 

Later in the day Johanne came to the tailor’s house. She helped him; she 
managed to get him to the hospital. 

“We have known each other since we were little,” she said. “Your mother 
gave me both ale and food; for that I can never repay her. You will regain your 
health; you will be a man with a will to live!” 

And our Lord willed that he should live. But he had his ups and downs, both 
in health and mind. 

The swallows and the starlings returned, and flew away, and returned again. 
Rasmus became older than his years. He sat alone in his house, which 
deteriorated more and more. He was poor, poorer now than Johanne. 

“You have no faith,” she said, “and if we do not believe in God, what have 
we? You should go to Communion,” she said; “you haven’t been since your 
confirmation.” 


“What good will it do?” he said. 

“If you say that and believe it, then let it be; the Master does not want an 
unwilling guest at His table. But think of your mother and your childhood. Once 
you were a good, pious boy. Let me read a psalm to you.” 

“What good will it do?” he said. 

“Tt always comforts me,” she answered. 

“Johanne, you have surely become one of the saints.” And he looked at her 
with dull, weary eyes. 

And Johanne read the psalm, but not from a book, for she had none; she knew 
it by heart. 

“Those were beautiful words,” he said, “but I could not follow you altogether. 
My head feels so heavy.” 

Rasmus had become an old man. But Else, if we may mention her, was no 
longer young, either; Rasmus never mentioned her. She was a grandmother. Her 
granddaughter was an impudent little girl. 

The little one was playing with the other children in the village. Rasmus came 
along, supporting himself on his stick. He stopped, watched the children play, 
and smiled to them, old times were in his thoughts. Else’s granddaughter pointed 
at him. “Poor Rasmus!” she shouted. The other little girls followed her example. 
“Poor Rasmus!” they shouted, and pursued the old man with shrieks. It was a 
gray, gloomy day, and many others followed. But after gray and gloomy days, 
there comes a sunshiny day. 

It was a beautiful Whitsunday morning. The church was decorated with green 
birch branches; there was a scent of the woods within it, and the sun shone on 
the church pews. The large altar candles were lighted, and Communion was 
being held. Johanne was among the kneeling, but Rasmus was not among them. 
That very morning the Lord had called him. 

In God are grace and mercy. 

Many years have since passed. The tailor’s house still stands there, but no one 
lives in it. It might fall the first stormy night. The ditch is overgrown with 
bulrush and buck bean. The wind whistles in the old tree; it is as if one were 
hearing a song; the wind sings it; the tree tells it. If you do not understand it, ask 
old Johanne in the poorhouse. 

She still lives there; she sings her psalm, the one she read for Rasmus. She 
thinks of him, prays to our Lord for him - she, the faithful soul. She can tell of 
bygone times, of memories that whistle in the old willow tree. 


The Gate Key, 1872 


Every key has a history, and there are many kinds of keys - a chamberlain’s key, 
a watch key, Saint Peter’s key. We could tell you about all the keys; but now we 
will only tell about the councilor’s gate key. 

It had come into being at a locksmith’s, but it might well have believed it had 
been made by a blacksmith, the way the man had worked on it with hammer and 
file. It was too large for one’s trouser pocket, so it had to be put into the overcoat 
pocket. There it often lay in utter darkness; yet it had its own special hanging 
place on the wall, beside a childhood silhouette of the Councilor, in which he 
looked like a dumpling dressed in a frilled shirt. 

It is said that every human being acquires in his character and conduct 
something from the astrological sign under which he has been born, such as the 
Bull, the Virgin, or Scorpion, as they are called in the almanacs. The Councilor’s 
wife never mentioned the names of any of these; she said that her husband was 
born under the sign of the “Wheelbarrow,” for he always had to be pushed on. 
His father had pushed him into an office; his mother had pushed him into 
matrimony; and his wife had pushed him on to become a councilor; the latter 
fact, however, she did not mention, being a good, sensible sort of woman who 
kept quiet in the right place and spoke and pushed in the right place. 

He was now along in years - “well proportioned,” as he said himself - a well- 
read man, good-natured, and “key wise” as well, which is something we shall 
better understand later. He was always in a good humor, loved all mankind, and 
liked to talk to everybody. If he went into the city, it was difficult to get him 
home again when his wife was not with him to push him along. He simply had to 
talk to every acquaintance he met; he had a lot of acquaintances, and this often 
made him late for dinner. Mrs. Councilor would sit at the window and watch for 
him. “Here he comes,” she would say to the maid; “put the pot on the fire. Now 
he has stopped to speak to somebody, so take the pot off, or the food will be 
cooked too much. Now he is finally coming, so put the pot on again!” 

But then he wouldn’t come, after all. He would stand right under the windows 
of the house and nod up to her, and if an acquaintance happened to come by 
then, he could not keep from saying a few words to him; if while he was talking 
to this one, another one came by, he would take hold of the first by the 
buttonhole, clasp the other’s hand, and shout to a third who wanted to pass by. 

This was a heavy trial for the patience of the Councilor’s wife. “Councilor! 
Councilor!” she would shout. “Yes, indeed, that man was born under the sign of 


the ‘Wheelbarrow’; he won’t move unless he is being pushed.” 

He was very fond of visiting bookshops and looking at books and periodicals. 
He would give his bookseller a small amount of money for the privilege of 
reading the new books at home, which meant he had permission to cut the leaves 
of the books along the side but not across the top, for then they could not be sold 
as new. He was a living newspaper, but a harmless one, and knew everything 
about engagements, weddings, and funerals, book talk and town talk. Yes, and 
he even gave out mysterious hints regarding matters no one else knew anything 
about. This mysterious information came from the gate key. 

The Councilor and his wife had lived in their own house since young and 
newly married, and they’d had that very same gate key since then; but in those 
days they hadn’t yet come to know of its unusual powers, and not until much 
later had they learned of these. 

It was at the time of King Frederick VI. Copenhagen had no gas then; it had 
only train-oil lamps; it had no Tivoli Gardens, no Casino Theater, no streetcars, 
and no railways. It had very few public amusements, compared with what it now 
has. On Sundays one would go for a walk, out beyond the city gates, to the 
Assistants’ Churchyard, read the inscriptions on the graves, sit down in the 
grass, eat from one’s food basket, and drink a glass of schnapps; or one would 
go to Frederiksberg, where in front of the palace military music was played; and 
many people would go to see the royal family rowing about in the small, narrow 
canals of the park, with old King himself steering the boat, and he and the Queen 
greeting everyone, without distinction of rank. Well-to-do families from the city 
would come to this place and drink their afternoon tea. They could get hot water 
at a small farmhouse in the field outside the park, but they had to bring their own 
tea service along. 

One sunny Sunday afternoon the Councilor and his wife went out to the park, 
the servant girl walking in front with the tea service, a basket of food, and a “sip 
of Spendrup’s Liqueur.” 

“Bring the gate key,” Mrs. Councilor had said, “so we can get in by ourselves 
when we return; you know, they lock the gate here at nightfall, and the bell cord 
was broken this morning! It will be late before we get home! After we’ve been 
in Frederiksberg Park, we are going to the Casorti’s theater at Vesterbro to see 
the pantomime, Harlequin, Chief of the Thrashers. You see them come down in 
a cloud; it costs two kroner a person.” 

And so they went to Frederiksberg, heard the music, saw the royal barges 
with their waving banners, saw the old King and the white swans. After drinking 
some very good tea, they hurried away; yet they did not arrive at the theater on 
time. 


The rope-dance act was finished, the dance on stilts was finished, and the 
pantomime had started; as always, they were too late, and that was the 
Councilor’s fault; every moment on the road, he had stopped to speak to an 
acquaintance. Within the theater he also found several good friends, and when 
the performance was over, he and his wife were obliged to accompany a family 
home at Vesterbro, to enjoy a glass of punch; they would stop for only ten 
minutes. But this was extended to a whole hour. They talked and talked. 
Especially entertaining was a Swedish baron, or, perhaps, he was German, for 
the Councilor hadn’t quite caught which - but, on the other hand, the trick with 
the key that the baron taught him he caught and always remembered. This trick 
was extraordinarily interesting! He could get the key to answer everything that 
one asked it, even questions pertaining to the most secret matters. The 
Councilor’s gate key was particularly suitable for performing this trick; its bit 
was heavy, and this part had to hang downward. The baron let the handle of the 
key rest on the forefinger of his right hand. There it hung loosely and lightly, and 
every pulsebeat in his finger could put it into motion and make it swing; and if 
this failed to happen, the baron understood how unnoticeably to make it turn as 
he wished. Every turn denoted a letter of the alphabet, and as many letters as 
desired, from A on through the alphabet, could be indicated by the key. When 
the first letter of a word was revealed, the key would turn to the opposite side; 
then the next letter would be sought, and in that manner one got whole words, 
sentences, and answers to questions. It was all a fake, but at any rate provided 
amusement; this was the Councilor’s first thought, but he did not retain it; he 
became very engrossed in the key. 

“Husband! Husband!” cried Mrs. Councilor. “The Westgate closes at twelve 
o’clock! We won’t get through; we have only a quarter of an hour in which to 
hurry there.” 

They had to hurry indeed; several persons who were going into the city soon 
got ahead of them. They finally approached the outside guardhouse as the clock 
was striking twelve and the gates were being slammed shut. A number of people 
were locked out, and among these were the Councilor and his wife, with their 
servant girl, tea service, and empty food basket. Some stood there greatly 
frightened, while others were very annoyed, each reacting in his own manner. 
What could be done? Fortunately, an ordinance had been passed of late that one 
of the city gates, the Northgate, should not be locked at night, and there 
pedestrians were allowed to slip through the guardhouse into the city. 

The road to the Northgate was by no means short, but the weather was fine, 
the sky bright with starlight and shooting stars; the frogs were croaking in the 
ditches and ponds. The party began singing and sang one song after another, but 


the Councilor did not sing; nor did he look up at the stars or even look at his own 
feet. He then fell down at the edge of the ditch, the full length of his body 
alongside it. One might have thought that he had had too much to drink; but it 
was not the punch, it was the key, that had gone to his head, and kept on turning 
there. They finally reached the Northgate guardhouse, slipped across the bridge 
and into the city. 

“Now I am happy again, “ said the Councilor’s wife. “Here’s our gate.” 

“But where is the gate key,” said the Councilor. It was neither in the back 
pocket nor in the side pocket. 

“Good gracious!” cried the Councilor’s wife. “Haven’t you got the key? You 
must have lost it after letting the Baron use it for the key trick. How will we get 
in now? You know the bell cord was broken this morning, and the watchman 
doesn’t have a key to our home. We are in a hopeless situation!” 

The servant girl began to cry. The Councilor was the only one who showed 
presence of mind. 

“We must break in a windowpane at the grocer’s downstairs!” he said, “get 
him up, and then we can get into the building.” 

He broke one pane; he broke two. “Petersen!” he shouted, as the put the 
handle of his umbrella in through the windowpanes. Whereupon the grocer’s 
daughter began to scream loudly. The grocer threw open the door of his shop 
and shouted, “Watchman!” And before he had a chance to see and recognize the 
Councilor’s family and let them in, the watchman blew his whistle, and in the 
next street another watchman answered and whistled. People appeared in the 
windows. “Where is the fire? Where is the cause of all the excitement?” they 
asked, and were still asking such questions even after the Councilor was in his 
room. There he removed his overcoat - and in it lay the gate key, not in the 
pocket, but inside the lining; it had slipped through a hole that should not have 
been in the pocket. 

From that night on, the gate key held a unique and great importance, not only 
when it was taken out in the evening, but also when remaining at home, for in 
either case the Councilor would show how clever he was by making the key 
answer questions. He would think of the most likely answer and then pretend to 
let the key give it. Finally, he himself came to believe in the power of the key. 

That was not so of the Pharmacist, however, a young man closely related to 
the Councilor’s wife. The Pharmacist had a good head, a critical mind; he had, 
as mere schoolboy, sent in critical articles on books and the theater, but without 
his signature, which is always important. He was what one calls a bel esprit, but 
he by no means believed in spirits, and, least of all, key spirits. 


“Yes, I believe, I believe,” he said, “blessed Mr. Councilor, I believe in gate 
keys and all key spirits as firmly as I believe in that new science which is 
beginning to become known the table dance and the spirits in old and new 
furniture. Have you heard about that? I have! I have doubted - you know I am a 
skeptic - but I have been converted by reading, in a quite reliable foreign paper, 
a dreadful story. Councilor, can you imagine! I will give you the story as I read 
it. Two clever children had seen their parents raise the spirits in a large dining- 
room table. The little ones were alone, and decided they would try, in the same 
manner, to rub life into an old chest of drawers. Life came, for a spirit was 
awakened; but it did not tolerate the commands of mere children; it arose, and 
the chest of drawers creaked; it then shot out the drawers, and with its wooden 
legs put each of the children in a separate drawer. The chest of drawers then ran 
off with them, out the open door, down the stairs, into the street, and over to the 
canal, where it jumped out into the water and drowned both the children. Their 
little bodies were given Christian burial, but the chest of drawers was taken to 
the town hall, tried for murder, and burned alive in the market place! I have read 
this,” said the Pharmacist, “in a foreign paper; it is not something I have 
invented myself. This is the truth, and may the key take me if it isn’t! I swear to 
it - on my oath!” 

The Councilor found that such talk was all too much like a coarse joke. The 
two could never speak agreeably about the key. The Pharmacist was key 
ignorant. 

The Councilor made progress in his key knowledge; the key was his diversion 
and channel of wisdom. 

One evening, as the Councilor was getting ready to go to bed, and was half 
undressed, there was a knock on the front door. It was the shopkeeper from 
downstairs who was calling at this late hour; he, too, was half undressed, but he 
had suddenly had a thought, he said, which he was afraid he would not be able to 
retain through the night. 

“Tt is my daughter Lotte-Lene I must talk about. She is a beautiful girl, and 
has been confirmed, and now I would like to see her well provided for.” 

“But I am not as yet a widower!” said the Councilor, and chuckled, “and I 
have no son to offer her.” 

“You must understand me, Councilor,” said the man from downstairs. “She 
can play the piano, and she can sing; you must be able to hear her upstairs. You 
have no idea of all the things that little girl is able to do; she can talk and 
entertain people. She is made for the stage, and that is a good course for pretty 
girls of good families to take; they may even have an opportunity to marry a 
count, though neither I nor Lotte-Lene are thinking of that. She can indeed sing 


and play the piano, so the other day I took her up to the singing school. She 
sang; but she doesn’t have a beer bass, as I call it in women, nor does she shriek 
those very high canary-bird notes which they now demand in singers, and so 
they advised her strongly against pursuing that career. Well, I thought, if she 
can’t become a singer, she can always become an actress; that only requires the 
ability to speak. Today I talked about it to the Instructor as they call him. ‘Is she 
well read?’ he asked. ‘No, ‘ I said, ‘not at all.’ ‘But it is necessary for an actress 
to be well read!’ said he. She still has time for that, was my opinion; and then I 
went home. She can go to a rental library and read what is to be had there, I 
thought. 

“But then tonight, while I was undressing, it occurred to me - why rent books 
when one can borrow them? The Councilor has plenty of books; let her read 
them; there is enough reading here for her, and it could be hers gratis!” 

“Lotte-Lene is a nice girl,” said the Councilor, “a beautiful girl! She shall 
have books to read. But has she what one calls grit and spirit - aptitude - genius? 
And, what is equally important, has she luck with her?” 

“She has twice won in the lottery,” said the grocer from downstairs. “Once 
she won a clothes cabinet, and another time six pairs of bed sheets; that I call 
luck, and that she has!” 

“T shall ask the key,” said the Councilor. And he placed the key on his right 
forefinger, and on the grocer’s right forefinger as well, and then the key swung 
and gave out letter after letter. 

The key said, “Victory and luck!” And so Lotte-Lene’s future was decided. 

The Councilor at once gave her two books to read, Dyveke and Knigge’s 
Social Intercourse. 

That night marked the beginning of a closer acquaintance between Lotte-Lene 
and the Councilor and his wife. She would come upstairs to the couple, and the 
Councilor found her to be a sensible girl; she believed in him and the key. The 
Councilor’s wife saw something childish and innocent in the frankness with 
which she would at every moment show her great ignorance. The couple was 
fond of her, he in his way and she in hers, and Lotte-Lene was fond of them. 

“Tt smells so lovely upstairs,’ Lotte-Lene would say. There was an odor, a 
fragrance, an apple fragrance, in the hallway, where the Councilor’s wife had put 
away a whole barrel of graystone apples. There was also an incense odor of 
roses and lavender throughout all the rooms. “There is something refined in 
that!” Lotte-Lene would say. 

Then, too, her eyes were pleased by the many pretty flowers the Councilor’s 
wife always had. Even in the middle of winter, lilacs and cherry-tree slips 


bloomed here. The leafless twigs were cut off and put into water and in the warm 
room soon bore leaves and flowers. 

“One would have thought that all life was gone from these naked branches, 
but see how they rise from the dead. It has never occurred to me before,” said 
Lotte-Lene, “how wonderful nature is!” 

And the Councilor let her look at his “key book, “ in which were written 
strange things the key had said - even about the half of an apple cake that had 
disappeared from the cupboard on the very evening that the servant girl had had 
her sweetheart there for a visit. The Councilor had asked his key. “Who has 
eaten the apple cake, the cat or the sweetheart?” and the key had replied, “The 
sweetheart.” The Councilor had already thought so before asking the key; and 
the servant girl had confessed, “That cursed key knows everything!” 

“Yes, isn’t it strange!” said the Councilor. “That key, that key! And about 
Lotte-Lene it has said, ‘Victory and luck.’ That we shall see! I swear to it.” 

“That’s wonderful” said Lotte-Lene. 

The Councilor’s wife was not so confident, but she did not express her doubts 
when her husband was within hearing distance. She later told Lotte-Lene in 
confidence that the Councilor, when a young man, had been quite taken with the 
theater. Had someone pushed him a little in that direction, he surely would have 
become an actor; his family, however, had pushed him in the opposite direction. 
But, he had still aspired to the stage, and to further that ambition he had written a 
play. 

“This is a great secret that I am entrusting you with, little Lotte-Lene. The 
play was not bad; it was accepted at the Royal Theater, and then hissed out, and 
no one has since heard of it, for which I am glad. I am his wife and know him. 
Now you want such a career, too. I wish you all that is good, but I don’t think 
that things will work out as predicted; I don’t believe in the gate key.” 

Lotte-Lene believed in it, and in that belief she was united with the Councilor. 
Within their hearts they had a mutual understanding, in all honor and chastity. 

The girl had many qualifications that the Councilor’s wife valued. Lotte-Lene 
knew how to make starch from potatoes, make silk gloves from old silk 
stockings, and recover her silk dancing shoes, although she could afford to buy 
all her clothes new. She had, as the grocer said, pennies in the table drawer and 
credit notes in her money safe. She would make just the wife for the Pharmacist, 
thought the Councilor’s wife, but she did not say so, and of course didn’t permit 
the key to say anything about it. The Pharmacist was going to settle down soon 
and have his own pharmacy in one of the nearest and largest provincial towns. 

Lotte-Lene was continually reading Dyveke and Knigge’s Social Intercourse. 
She kept the two books for two years, and by the end of that time she had 


learned one, Dyveke, by heart - all the parts, although she wished to play only 
one, that of Dyveke; she did not, however, want to appear at first in the capital, 
where there is so much envy, and where they would not have her, anyway. She 
wanted to start her artistic career, as the Councilor called it, in one of the 
country’s large provincial towns. Now that, strangely enough, turned out to be 
the same place where the youthful Pharmacist had settled down as the youngest 
of the town’s pharmacists. 

The great, long-awaited night came on which Lotte-Lene was to make her 
debut and have “victory and luck,” as the key had said. The Councilor was not 
there, for he lay in his bed, and his wife was nursing him; he had to have warm 
napkins and camomile tea; the napkins about his body and the tea in his body. 

While the couple was absent from the Dyveke performance, the Pharmacist 
was there, and wrote a letter about it to his relative, the Councilor’s wife. 

“Dyveke’s ruff was the best thing about it,” he wrote. “If I had had the 
Councilor’s gate key in my pocket, I would have pulled it out and used it as a 
whistle; she deserved it, and the key deserved it, because of its nasty lie about 
her ‘victory and luck.’” 

The Councilor read the letter. It was all spitefulness, he said, key hatred, 
aimed at that innocent girl. And as soon as he was out of bed and was himself 
again, he sent a short but poisonous note to the Pharmacist, who in turn replied 
as if he had seen only jest and good humor in the whole epistle. He thanked him 
for this and for any future contribution to the revelation of the incomparable 
worth and significance of keys; next he confided to the Councilor that, apart 
from his activities as an apothecary, he was writing a great key novel in which 
all the characters were keys and keys alone. A gate key naturally was the central 
character and - patterned after the Councilor’s gate key - was gifted with 
prophetic vision and second sight; around this all the other keys had to revolve - 
the old chamberlain’s key, experienced in the splendor and festivity of the court; 
the watch key, small, refined, and distinguished, but worth only a few pennies at 
the ironmonger’s; the key to the church pew, which counted itself among the 
clergy, and which, from remaining one night in its keyhole in the church, could 
see ghosts; the larder key, the wine-cellar key, and the coal-cellar key all 
appeared, and bowed before, and turned around, the gate key. The sunbeams 
brightened it into silver, and the wind, that spirit of the earth, entered its body 
and made it whistle! 

It was the key of all keys; it was the Councilor’s gate key. It was now the key 
of the heavenly gate itself; it was the papal key; it was infallible! 

“Wickedness!” said the Councilor. “Great wickedness!” 


He and the Pharmacist never saw each other again - except once, and that was 
at the funeral of the Councilor’s wife. 

She was the first to die. There were sorrow an emptiness in the house. Even 
the slips of cherry which had thrown out fresh roots and flowers seemed to 
mourn and fade away; they stood forgotten, for she was not there to tend them. 

The Councilor and the Pharmacist walked behind her coffin, side by side, as 
the two nearest relations of the departed. This was not the time, nor were they in 
the mood, for quarreling. Lotte-Lene tied the mourning crape around the 
Councilor’s hat. She was living in the house again, having long since returned 
without victory and luck in her career. Yet that still might come; Lotte-Lene had 
a future before her; the key had said so, and the Councilor had said so. 

She went up to him. They talked about the departed and they wept, for Lotte- 
Lene was tenderhearted; but when they talked about the art, Lotte-Lene felt 
strong. “Life in the theater is charming,” she said, “but there is so much 
nonsense and envy! I would rather go my own way. Myself first, then art!” 

Knigge had told the truth in his chapter about actors; that she was aware of; 
the key had not told the truth, but she never spoke of this to the Councilor; she 
was fond of him. Besides, the gate key was his comfort and relief during the 
whole year of mourning. He gave it questions, and it gave him answers. 

And when the year had passed, and he and Lotte-Lene were sitting together 
one inspiring evening; he asked the key, “Will I marry, and whom will I marry?” 
No one pushed him, but he pushed the key, and it answered, “Lotte-Lene!” 

So it was said, and Lotte-Lene became Mrs. Councilor. 

“Victory and luck!” 

And these words had been said before -by the gate key. 


The Cripple, 1872 


There was an old manor house where a young, splendid family lived. They had 
riches and many blessings; they liked to enjoy themselves, and yet they did a lot 
of good. They wanted to make everybody happy, as happy as they themselves 
were. 

On Christmas Eve a beautifully decorated Christmas tree stood in the large 
old hall, where fire burned in the fireplaces and fir branches were hung around 
the old paintings. Here gathered the family and their guests; here they sang and 
danced. 

The Christmas festivities had already been well under way earlier in the 
evening in the servants’ quarters. Here also stood a large fire tree, with lighted 
red and white candles, small Danish flags, swans and fishing nets cut out of 
colored paper and filled with candies and other sweets. The poor children from 
the parish had been invited, and each had its mother along. The mothers didn’t 
pay much attention to the Christmas tree, but looked rather at the Christmas 
table, where there lay woolen and linen cloths, for dresses and trousers. Yes, the 
mothers and the older children looked at this; only the smallest children 
stretched out their hands toward the candles, the tinsel, and the flags. This whole 
gathering had come early in the afternoon; they had been served Christmas 
porridge and roasted goose with red cabbage. Then when the Christmas tree had 
been looked over and the gifts distributed, each got a small glass of punch and 
apple-filled ebleskiver. 

When they returned to their own humble rooms, they talked about the “good 
living,” by which they meant the good food they had had, and the presents were 
again thoroughly inspected. 

Now, among these folks were Garden-Kirsten and Garden-Ole. They were 
married, and earned their lodging and their daily bread by weeding and digging 
in the manor house garden. At every Christmas party they received a goodly 
share of the gifts, but then they had five children, and all five of them were 
clothed by the wealthy family. 

“Our masters are generous people,” they said. “But then they can afford it, 
and they get pleasure out of it.” 

“The four children received some good clothing to wear,” said Garden-Ole, 
“but why is there nothing here for the Cripple? They always used to think of 
him, too, even if he wasn’t at the party.” 


It was the eldest of the children they called the Cripple, although his name 
was Hans. When little, he had been the most able and the liveliest child, but all 
of a sudden he had become “loose in the legs,” as they called it. He could neither 
walk nor stand, and now he had been lying in bed for nearly five years. 

“Yes, I got something for him, too,” said the mother. “But it’s nothing much; 
it is only a book for him to read!” 

“That won’t make him fat!” said the father. 

But Hans was happy for it. He was a very bright boy who enjoyed reading, 
but who also used his time for working, doing as much as he, who always had to 
lie bedridden, could, to be of some benefit. He was useful with his hands, knitted 
woolen stockings, and, yes, even whole bedcovers. The lady at the manor house 
had praised him and bought them. It was a book of fairy tales Hans had received; 
in it there was much to read and much to think about. 

“Tt is of no use here in this house,” said the parents, “but let him read, for it 
passes the time, and he can’t always be knitting stockings.” 

Spring came; green leaves and flowers began to sprout, and the weeds, too, as 
one may call the nettles, even if the psalm speaks so nicely about them: 


If every king, with power and might, 
Marched forth in stately row, 

They could not make the smallest leaf 
Upon a nettle grow. 


There was much to do in the manor house garden, not only for the gardener 
and his apprentices, but also for Garden-Kirsten and Garden-Ole. 

“Tt’s a lot of hard work,” they said. “No sooner have we raked the walks, and 
made them look nice, than they are stepped on again. There is such a run of 
visitors at the manor house. How much it must cost! But the owners are rich 
people!” 

“Things are strangely divided,” said Ole. “We are our Lord’s children, says 
the pastor. Why such a difference, then?” 

“That comes from the fall of man!” said Kirsten. 

In the evening they talked about it again, while Cripple-Hans was reading his 
book of fairy tales. Hard times, work, and toil had made the parents not only 
hard in the hands but also hard in their judgment and opinion. 

They couldn’t understand, and consequently couldn’t explain, the matter 
clearly, and as they talked they became more peevish and angry. 

“Some people are prosperous and happy; others live in poverty. Why should 
we suffer because of our first parents’ curiosity and disobedience! We would not 


have behaved as those two did!” 

“Yes, we would!” said Cripple-Hans all of a sudden. “It is all here in this 
book!” 

“What’s in the book?” asked the parents. 

And Hans read for them the old fairy tale about the woodcutter and his wife. 
They, too, argued about Adam’s and Eve’s curiosity, which was the cause of 
their misfortune also. The king of the country then came by. “Follow me home,” 
he said, “and you shall be as well off as I, with a seven-course dinner and a 
course for display. That course is in a closed tureen, and you must not touch it, 
for if you do, your days of leisure are over!” “What can there be in the tureen?” 
said the wife. “That’s none of our business,” said the husband. “Well, I’m not 
inquisitive,” said the woman, “but I would like to know why we don’t dare lift 
the lid; it must be something delicious!” “I only hope there is nothing 
mechanical about it,” said the man, “such as a pistol shot, which goes off and 
awakens the whole house!” “Oh, my!” said the woman, and she didn’t touch the 
tureen. But during the night she dreamed that the lid lifted itself, and from the 
tureen came an odor of the most wonderful punch, such as is served at weddings 
and funerals. In it lay a large silver coin bearing the following inscription, “If 
you drink of this punch, you will become the two richest people in the world, 
and all other people will become beggars!” Just then the woman awoke and told 
her husband about her dream. “You think too much about that thing,” he said. 
“We could lift it gently,” said the woman. “Gently,” said the man. And the 
woman lifted the lid very, very gently. Then two small, sprightly mice sprang 
out and disappeared into a mousehole. “Good night,” said the king. “Now you 
can go home and lie in your own bed. Don’t blame Adam and Eve any more; 
you two have been just as inquisitive and ungrateful!” 

“Where has that story in the book come from?” said Garden-Ole. “It sounds 
as if it were meant for us. It is something to think about.” 

The next day they went to work again, and they were roasted by the sun and 
soaked to the skin by the rain. Within them were grumbling thoughts as they 
pondered over the story. 

The evening was still light at home after they had eaten their milk porridge. 

“Read the story about the woodcutter to us again,” said Garden-Ole. 

“But there are so many other beautiful stories in this book,” said Hans, “so 
many you don’t know.” 

“Yes, but those I don’t care about!” said Garden-Ole. “I want to hear the one I 
know!” 

And he and his wife heard it again. 

More than one evening they returned to that story. 


“Tt doesn’t quite make everything clear to me,” said Garden-Ole. “It’s the 
same with people as it is with sweet milk when it sours; some becomes fine 
cheese, and the other, only the thin, watery whey; so it is with people; some are 
lucky in everything they do, live high all their lives, and know no sorrow or 
want.” 

This Cripple-Hans heard. His legs were weak, but his mind was bright. He 
read for them from his book of fairy tales, read about “ The Man Without 
Sorrow and Want.” Yes, where could he be found, for found he must be! The 
king lay on his sickbed and could not be cured unless he wore the shirt that had 
belonged to, and been worn on the body of, a man who could truthfully say that 
he had never known sorrow or want. A command was sent to every country in 
the world, to all castles and manors, to all prosperous and happy people. But 
upon thorough questioning, every one of them was found to have known sorrow 
and want. “I haven’t!” said the swineherd, who sat laughing and singing on the 
edge of the ditch. “I’m the happiest person!” “Then give us your shirt,” said the 
messengers. “You will be paid for it with half of a kingdom.” But he had no shirt 
at all, and yet he called himself the happiest person! 

“He was a fine fellow!” shouted Garden-Ole, and he and his wife laughed as 
they hadn’t laughed for years. 

Then the schoolmaster came by. 

“How pleased you are!” he said. “That is unusual in this house. Have you 
won a prize in the lottery?” 

“No, it isn’t that sort of pleasure,” said Garden-Ole. “It is because Hans has 
been reading to us from his book of fairy tales; he read about ‘ ‘The Man 
Without Sorrow and Want,’ and that fellow had no shirt. Your eyes get moist 
when you hear such things, and from a printed book, at that! Everyone has a load 
to carry; one is not alone in that. That, at least, is a comfort!” 

“Where did you get that book?” asked the schoolmaster. 

“Our Hans got it at Christmastime over a year ago. The manor house family 
gave it to him. They know he likes reading and, of course, that he is a cripple. At 
the time, we would rather have seen him get two linen shirts. But that book is 
unusual; it can almost answer one’s thoughts.” 

The schoolmaster took the book and opened it. 

“Let’s have the same story again,” said Garden-Ole. “I don’t quite get it yet. 
And then he must also read the one about the woodcutter.” 

These two stories were enough for Ole. They were like two sunbeams pouring 
into that humble room, into the oppressed thoughts that had made them cross and 
grumbly. Hans had read the whole book, read it many times. The fairy tales 
carried him out into the world, where he, of course, could not go because his legs 


would not carry him. The schoolmaster sat beside his bed; they talked together, 
and both of them enjoyed it. 

From that day on, the schoolmaster visited Hans often when his parents were 
at work, and every time he came it was a great treat for the boy. How attentively 
he listened to what the old man told him - about the size of the world and about 
its many countries, and that the sun was nearly half a million times larger than 
the earth and so far away that a cannon ball in its course would take twenty-five 
years to travel from the sun to the earth, while the light beams could reach the 
earth in eight minutes. Of course, every studious schoolboy knew all that, but to 
Hans this was all new, and even more wonderful than what he had read in the 
book of fairy tales. 

Two or three times a year the schoolmaster dined with the manor house 
family, and on one of these occasions he told of how important the book of fairy 
tales was in the poor house, how alone two stories in it had been the means of 
spiritual awakening and blessing, that the sickly, clever little boy had, through 
his reading, brought meditation and joy into the house. When the schoolmaster 
departed from the manor house, the lady pressed two shiny silver dollars in his 
hand for little Hans. 

“Father and Mother must have them,” said the boy, when the schoolmaster 
brought him the money. 

And Garden-Ole and Garden-Kirsten both said, “Cripple-Hans, after all, is 
also a profit and a blessing to us!” 

A couple of days later, when the parents were away at work at the manor 
house, the owners’ carriage stopped outside; it was the kindhearted lady who 
came, happy that her Christmas gift had afforded so much comfort and pleasure 
to the boy and his parents. She brought fine bread, fruit, and a bottle of sweet 
sirup, but what was still more wonderful, she brought him, in a gilded cage, a 
little blackbird which whistled quite charmingly. The bird cage was placed on 
the old cabinet close by the boy’s bed; there he could see and hear the bird; yes, 
and people way out on the highway could hear it sing. 

Garden-Ole and Garden-Kirsten didn’t return home until after the lady had 
driven away. Even though they saw how happy Hans was, they thought there 
would only be trouble with the present he had received. 

“Rich people don’t think very clearly,” they said. “Now we have that to look 
after. Cripple-Hans can’t do it. In the end, the cat will get it!” 

Eight days went by, and still another eight days. During that time the cat was 
often in the room without frightening the bird, to say nothing of not harming it. 

Then one day a great event occurred. It was in the afternoon, while the 
parents and the other children were at work, and Hans was quite alone. He had 


the book of fairy tales in his hand and was reading about the fisherman’s wife 
who got her wishes fulfilled; she wished to be king, and that she became; she 
wished to be emperor, and that, too, she became; but then she wished to be the 
good Lord - and thereupon she again sat in the muddy ditch she had come from. 

Now that story had nothing whatsoever to do with the bird or the cat, but it 
happened to be the story he was reading when this occurrence took place; he 
always remembered that afterward. 

The cage stood on the cabinet, and the cat stood on the floor and stared, with 
its yellow-green eyes, at the bird. There was something in the cat’s look that 
seemed to say, “How beautiful you are! I’d like to eat you!” That Hans 
understood; he could read it in the cat’s face. 

“Get away, cat!” he shouted. “You get out of this room!” 

It looked as if the cat were getting ready to leap. Hans couldn’t reach it and 
had nothing to throw at it but his greatest treasure, the book of fairy tales. This 
he threw, but the cover was loose and flew to one side, while the book itself, 
with all its leaves, flew to the other side. The cat slowly stepped backward in the 
room and looked at Hans as if to say, “Don’t get yourself mixed up in this 
matter, little Hans! I can walk and I can jump. You can do neither.” 

Hans was greatly worried and kept his eyes on the cat, while the bird also 
became uneasy. There wasn’t a person he could call; it seemed as if the cat knew 
that, and it prepared itself to jump again. Hans shook his bedcover at it - he 
could, remember, use his hands - but the cat paid no attention to the bedcover. 
And after Hans had thrown it without avail, the cat leaped up onto the chair and 
onto the sill; there it was closer to the bird. 

Hans could feel his own warm blood rushing through his body, but that he 
didn’t think of; he thought only about the cat and the bird. The boy could not get 
out of bed without help; nor, of course, could he stand on his legs, much less 
walk. It was as if his heart turned inside him when he saw the cat leap straight 
from the window onto the cabinet and push the cage so that it overturned. The 
bird fluttered about bewilderedly in the cage. 

Hans screamed; a great shock went through him. And without thinking about 
it, he sprang out of bed, moved toward the cabinet, chased the cat down, and got 
hold of the cage, where the bird was flying about in great fear. Holding the cage 
in his hand, he ran out of the door, onto the road. Then tears streamed from his 
eyes, and joyously he shouted, “I can walk! I can walk!” He had recovered the 
use of his limbs. Such a thing can happen, and it had indeed happened to Hans. 

The schoolmaster lived near by, and to him he ran on his bare feet, clad only 
in his shirt and jacket, and with the bird in the cage. 

“T can walk!” he shouted. “Oh, Lord, my God!” And he cried out of sheer joy. 


And there was joy in the house of Garden-Ole and Garden-Kirsten, “We shall 
never live to see a happier day,” said both of them. 

Hans was called to the manor house. He had not walked that road for many 
years. The trees and the nut bushes, which he knew so well, seemed to nod to 
him and say, “Good day, Hans! Welcome back out here!” The sun shone on his 
face and right into his heart. 

The owners of the manor house, that young, blessed couple, let him sit with 
them, and looked as happy as if he were one of their own family. But the 
happiest of the two was the lady, for she had given him the book of fairy tales 
and the little songbird. The bird was now dead, having died of fright, but it had 
been the means of getting his health back. And the book had brought the 
awakening to him and his parents; he still had it, and he wanted to keep it and 
read it, no matter how old he became. Now he also could be of help to his 
family. He wanted to learn a trade; most of all he wanted to be a bookbinder, 
“because,” he said, “then I can get all the new books to read!” 

Later in the afternoon the lady called both his parents up to her. She and her 
husband had talked about Hans - he was a fine and clever boy, with a keen 
appreciation of reading and a capacity for learning. Our Lord always rewards the 
good. 

That evening the parents were really happy when they returned home from 
the manor house, especially Kirsten. 

But the following week she cried, for then little Hans went away. He was 
dressed in good, new clothes. He was a good boy, but now he must travel far 
away across the sea, go to school, and learn Latin. And many years would pass 
before they would see him again. 

The book of fairy tales he did not take with him, because his parents wanted 
to keep that in remembrance. And the father often read from it, but only the two 
stories, for those he understood. 

And they had letters from Hans, each one happier than the last. He lived with 
nice people, in good circumstances. But best of all, he liked to go to school; 
there was so much to learn and to know. He only wished to live to be a hundred 
years old, and eventually to become a schoolmaster. 

“If we could only live to see it!” said the parents, and held each other’s hands. 

“Just think of what has happened to Hans!” said Ole. “Our Lord thinks also of 
the poor man’s child! And to think that this should have happened to the 
Cripple! Isn’t it as if Hans might have read it for us from the book of fairy 
tales!” 


Aunty Toothache, 1872 


Where did we get this story? would you like to know? 

We got it from the basket that the wastepaper is thrown into. 

Many a good and rare book has been taken to the delicatessen store and the 
grocer’s, not to be read, but to be used as wrapping paper for starch and coffee, 
beans, for salted herring, butter, and cheese. Used writing paper has also been 
found suitable. 

Frequently one throws into the wastepaper basket what ought not to go there. 

I know a grocer’s assistant, the son of a delicatessen store owner. He has 
worked his way up from serving in the cellar to serving in the front shop; he is a 
well-read person, his reading consisting of the printed and written matter to be 
found on the paper used for wrapping. He has an interesting collection, 
consisting of several important official documents from the wastepaper baskets 
of busy and absent-minded officials, a few confidential letters from one lady 
friend to another - reports of scandal which were not to go further, not to be 
mentioned by a soul. He is a living salvage institution for more than a little of 
our literature, and his collection covers a wide field, he has the run of his 
parents’ shop and that of his present master and has there saved many a book, or 
leaves of a book, well worth reading twice. 

He has shown me his collection of printed and written matter from the 
wastepaper basket, the most valued items of which have come from the 
delicatessen store. A couple of leaves from a large composition book lay among 
the collection; the unusually clear and neat handwriting attracted my attention at 
once. 

“This was written by the student,” he said, “the student who lived opposite 
here and died about a month ago. He suffered terribly from toothache, as one can 
see. It is quite amusing to read. This is only a small part of what he wrote; there 
was a whole book and more besides. My parents gave the student’s landlady half 
a pound of green soap for it. This is what I have been able to save of it.” 

I borrowed it, I read it, and now I tell it. 

The title was: 

AUNTY TOOTHACHE 


Aunty gave me sweets when I was little. My teeth could stand it then; it didn’t 
hurt them. Now I am older, am a student, and still she goes on spoiling me with 
sweets. She says I am a poet. 

I have something of the poet in me, but not enough. Often when I go walking 
along the city streets, it seems to me as if I am walking in a big library; the 
houses are the bookshelves; and every floor is a shelf with books. There stands a 
story of everyday life; next to it is a good old comedy, and there are works of all 
scientific branches, bad literature and good reading. I can dream and 
philosophize among all this literature. 

There is something of the poet in me, but not enough. No doubt many people 
have just as much of it in them as I, though they do not carry a sign or a necktie 
with the word “Poet” on it. They and I have been given a divine gift, a blessing 
great enough to satisfy oneself, but altogether too little to be portioned out again 
to others. It comes like a ray of sunlight and fills one’s soul and thoughts; it 
comes like the fragrance of a flower, like a melody that one knows and yet 
cannot remember from where. 

The other evening I sat in my room and felt an urge to read, but I had no 
book, no paper. Just then a leaf, fresh and green, fell from the lime tree, and the 
breeze carried it in through the window to me. I examined the many veins in it; a 
little insect was crawling across them, as if it were making a thorough study of 
the leaf. This made me think of man’s wisdom: we also crawl about on a leaf; 
our knowledge is limited to that only, and yet we unhesitatingly deliver a lecture 
on the whole big tree - the root, the trunk, and the crown - the great tree 
comprised of God, the world, and immortality - and of all this we know only a 
little leaf! 

As I was sitting there, I received a visit from Aunty Mille. I showed her the 
leaf with the insect and told her of my thoughts in connection with these. And 
her eyes lit up. 

“You are a poet!” she said. “Perhaps the greatest we have. If I should live to 
see this, I would go to my grave gladly. Ever since the brewer Rasmussen’s 
funeral you have amazed me with your powerful imagination.” 

So said Aunty Mille, and she then kissed me. 

Who was Aunty Mille, and who was Rasmussen the brewer? 


II 


We children always called our mother’s aunt “Aunty”; we had no other name for 
her. 


She gave us jam and sweets, although they were very injurious to our teeth; 
but the dear children were her weakness, she said. It was cruel to deny them a 
few sweets, when they were so fond of them. And that’s why we loved Aunty so 
much. 

She was an old maid; as far back as I can remember, she was always old. Her 
age never seemed to change. 

In earlier years she had suffered a great deal from toothache, and she always 
spoke about it; and so it happened that her friend, the brewer Rasmussen, who 
was a great wit, called her Aunty Toothache. 

He had retired from the brewing business some years before and was then 
living on the interest of his money. He frequently visited Aunty; he was older 
than she. He had no teeth at all - only a few black stumps. When a child, he had 
eaten too much sugar, he told us children, and that’s how he came to look as he 
did. 

Aunty could surely never have eaten sugar in her childhood, for she had the 
most beautiful white teeth. She took great care of them, and she did not sleep 
with them at night! - said Rasmussen the brewer. We children knew that this was 
said in malice, but Aunty said he did not mean anything by it. 

One morning, at the breakfast table, she told us of a terrible dream she had 
had during the night, in which one of her teeth had fallen out. 

“That means,” she said, “that I shall lose a true friend!” 

“Was it a false tooth?” asked the brewer with a chuckle. “If so, it can only 
mean that you will lose a false friend!” 

“You are an insolent old man!” said Aunty, angrier than I had seen her before 
or ever have since. 

She later told us that her old friend had only been teasing her; he was the 
finest man on earth, and when he died he would become one of God’s little 
angels in heaven. 

I thought a good deal of this transformation, and wondered if I would be able 
to recognize him in this new character. 

When Aunty and he had been young, he had proposed to her. She had settled 
down to think it over, had thought too long, and had become an old maid, but 
always remained his true friend. 

And then Brewer Rasmussen died. He was taken to his grave in the most 
expensive hearse and was followed by a great number of folks, including people 
with orders and in uniform. 

Aunty stood dressed in mourning by the window, together with all of us 
children, except our little brother, whom the stork had brought a week before. 
When the hearse and the procession had passed and the street was empty, Aunty 


wanted to go away from the window, but I did not want to; I was waiting for the 
angel, Rasmussen the brewer; surely he had by now become one of God’s 
bewinged little children and would appear. 

“Aunty,” I said, “don’t you think that he will come now? Or that when the 
stork again brings us a little brother, he’ll then bring us the angel Rasmussen?” 

Aunty was quite overwhelmed by my imagination, and said, “That child will 
become a great poet!” And this she kept repeating all the time I went to school, 
and even after my confirmation and, yes, still does now that I am a student. 

She was, and is, to me the most sympathetic of friends, both in my poetical 
troubles and dental troubles, for I have attacks of both. 

“Just write down all your thoughts,” she said, “and put them in the table 
drawer! That’s what Jean Paul did; he became a great poet, though I don’t 
admire him; he does not excite one. You must be exciting! Yes, you will be 
exciting!” 

The night after she said this, I lay awake, full of longings and anguish, with 
anxiety and fond hopes to become the great poet that Aunty saw and perceived 
in me; I went through all the pains of a poet! But there is an even greater pain - 
toothache - and it was grinding and crushing me; I became a writhing worm, 
with a bag of herbs and a mustard plaster. 

“T know all about it, “ said Aunty. There was a sorrowful smile on her lips, 
and her white teeth glistened. 

But I must begin a new chapter in my own and my aunt’s story. 


Il 


I had moved to a new flat and had been living there a month. I was telling Aunty 
about it. 

“ T live with a quiet family; they pay no attention to me, even if I ring three 
times. Besides, it is a noisy house, full of sounds and disturbances caused by the 
weather, the wind, and the people. I live just above the street gate; every carriage 
that drives out or in makes the pictures on the walls move about. The gate bangs 
and shakes the house as if there were an earthquake. If I am in bed, the shocks 
go right through all my limbs, but that is said to be strengthening to the nerves. If 
the wind blows, and it is always blowing in this country, the long window hooks 
outside swing to and fro, and strike against the wall. The bell on the gate to the 
neighbor’s yard rings with every gust of wind. 

“The people who live in the house come home at all hours, from late in the 
evening until far into the night; the lodger just above me, who in the daytime 
gives lessons on the trombone, comes home the latest and does not go to bed 


before he has taken a little midnight promenade with heavy steps and in iron 
heeled shoes. 

“There are no double windows. There is a broken pane in my room, over 
which the landlady has pasted some paper, but the wind blows through the crack 
despite that and produces a sound similar to that of a buzzing wasp. It is like the 
sort of music that makes one go to sleep. If at last I fall asleep, I am soon 
awakened by the crowing of the cocks. From the cellarman’s hencoop the cocks 
and hens announce that it will soon be morning. The small ponies, which have 
no stable, but are tied up in the storeroom under the staircase, kick against the 
door and the paneling as they move about. 

“The day dawns. The porter, who lives with his family in the attic, comes 
thundering down the stairs; his wooden shoes clatter; the gate bangs and the 
house shakes. And when all this is over, the lodger above begins to occupy 
himself with gymnastic exercises; he lifts a heavy iron ball in each hand, but he 
is not able to hold onto them, and they are continually falling on the floor, while 
at the same time the young folks in the house, who are going to school, come 
screaming with all their might. I go to the window and open it to get some fresh 
air, and it is most refreshing - when I can get it, and when the young woman in 
the back building is not washing gloves in soapsuds, by which she earns her 
livelihood. Otherwise it is a pleasant house, and I live with a quiet family!” 

This was the report I gave Aunty about my flat, though it was livelier at the 
time, for the spoken word has a fresher sound than the written. 

“You are a poet!” cried Aunty. “Just write down all you have said, and you 
will be as good as Dickens! Indeed, to me, you are much more interesting. You 
paint when you speak. You describe your house so that one can see it. It makes 
one shudder. Go on with your poetry. Put some living beings into it - people, 
charming people, especially unhappy ones.” 

I wrote down my description of the house as it stands, with all its sounds, its 
noises, but included only myself. There was no plot in it. That came later. 


IV 


It was during wintertime, late at night, after theater hours; it was terrible 
weather; a snowstorm raged so that one could hardly move along. 

Aunty had gone to the theater, and I went there to take her home; it was 
difficult for one to get anywhere, to say nothing of helping another. All the 
hiring carriages were engaged. Aunty lived in a distant section of the town, 
while my dwelling was close to the theater. Had this not been the case, we would 
have had to take refuge in a sentry box for a while. 


We trudged along in the deep snow while the snowflakes whirled around us. I 
had to lift her, hold onto her, and push her along. Only twice did we fall, but we 
fell on the soft snow. 

We reached my gate, where we shook some of the snow from ourselves. On 
the stairs, too, we shook some off, and yet there was still enough almost to cover 
the floor of the anteroom. 

We took off our overcoats and boots and what other clothes might be 
removed. The landlady lent Aunty dry stockings and a nightcap; this she would 
need, said the landlady, and added that it would be impossible for my aunt to get 
home that night, which was true. Then she asked Aunty to make use of her 
parlor, where she would prepare a bed for her on the sofa, in front of the door 
that led into my room and that was always kept locked. And so she stayed. 

The fire burned in my stove, the tea urn was placed on the table, and the little 
room became cozy, if not as cozy as Aunty’s own room, where in the wintertime 
there are heavy curtains before the door, heavy curtains before the windows, and 
double carpets on the floor, with three layers of thick paper underneath. One sits 
there as if in a well-corked bottle, full of warm air; still, as I have said, it was 
also cozy at my place, while outside the wind was whistling. 

Aunty talked and reminisced; she recalled the days of her youth; the brewer 
came back; many old memories were revived. 

She could remember the time I got my first tooth, and the family’s delight 
over it. My first tooth! The tooth of innocence, shining like a little drop of milk - 
the milk tooth! 

When one had come, several more came, a whole rank of them, side by side, 
appearing both above and below - the finest of children’s teeth, though these 
were only the “vanguard,” not the real teeth, which have to last one’s whole 
lifetime. 

Then those also appeared, and the wisdom teeth as well, the flank men of 
each rank, born in pain and great tribulation. 

They disappear, too, sometimes every one of them; they disappear before 
their time of service is up, and when the very last one goes, that is far from a 
happy day; it is a day for mourning. And so then one considers himself old, even 
if he feels young. 

Such thoughts and talk are not pleasant. Yet we came to talk about all this; we 
went back to the days of my childhood and talked and talked. It was twelve 
o’clock before Aunty went to rest in the room near by. 

“Good night, my sweet child,” she called. “I shall now sleep as if I were in 
my own bed.” 


And she slept peacefully; but otherwise there was no peace either in the house 
or outside. The storm rattled the windows, struck the long, dangling iron hooks 
against the house, and rang the neighbor’s back-yard bell. The lodger upstairs 
had come home. He was still taking his little nightly tour up and down the room; 
he then kicked off his boots and went to bed and to sleep; but he snores so that 
anyone with good ears can hear him through the ceiling. 

I found no rest, no peace. The weather did not rest, either; it was lively. The 
wind howled and sang in its own way; my teeth also began to be lively, and they 
hummed and sang in their way. An awful toothache was coming on. 

There was a draft from the window. The moon shone in upon the floor; the 
light came and went as the clouds came and went in the stormy weather. There 
was a restless change of light and shadow, but at last the shadow on the floor 
began to take shape. I stared at the moving form and felt an icy-cold wind 
against my face. 

On the floor sat a figure, thin and long, like something a child would draw 
with a pencil on a slate, something supposed to look like a person, a single thin 
line forming the body, another two lines the arms, each leg being but a single 
line, and the head having a polygonal shape. 

The figure soon became more distinct; it had a very thin, very fine sort of 
cloth draped around it, clearly showing that the figure was that of a female. 

I heard a buzzing sound. Was it she or the wind which was buzzing like a 
hornet through the crack in the pane? 

No, it was she, Madam Toothache herself! Her terrible highness, Satania 
Infernalis! God deliver and preserve us from her! 

“Tt is good to be here!” she buzzed. “These are nice quarters - mossy ground, 
fenny ground! Gnats have been buzzing around here, with poison in their stings; 
and now I am here with such a sting. It must be sharpened on human teeth. 
Those belonging to the fellow in bed here shine so brightly. They have defied 
sweet and sour things, heat and cold, nutshells and plum stones; but I shall shake 
them, make them quake, feed their roots with drafty winds, and give them cold 
feet!” 

That was a frightening speech! She was a terrible visitor! 

“So you are a poet!” she said. “Well, I?ll make you well versed in all the 
poetry of toothache! I’ll thrust iron and steel into your body! I’ll seize all the 
fibers of your nerves!” 

I then felt as if a red-hot awl were being driven into my jawbone; I writhed 
and twisted. 

“A splendid set of teeth,” she said, “just like an organ to play upon! We shall 
have a grand concert, with jew’s-harps, kettledrums, and trumpets, piccolo-flute, 


and a trombone in the wisdom tooth! Grand poet, grand music!” 

And then she started to play; she looked terrible, even if one did not see more 
of her than her hand, the shadowy, gray, icecold hand, with the long, thin, 
pointed fingers; each of them was an instrument of torture; the thumb and the 
forefinger were the pincers and wrench; the middle finger ended in a pointed 
awl; the ring finger was a drill, and the little finger squirted gnat’s poison. 

“T am going to teach you meter!” she said. “A great poet must have a great 
toothache, a little poet a little toothache!” 

“Oh, let me be a little poet!” I begged. “Let me be nothing at all! And I am 
not a poet; I have only fits of poetry, like fits of toothache. Go away, go away!” 

“Will you acknowledge, then, that I am mightier than poetry, philosophy, 
mathematics, and all the music?” she said. “Mightier than all those notions that 
are painted on canvas or carved in marble? I am older than every one of them. I 
was born close to the garden of paradise, just outside, where the wind blew and 
the wet toadstools grew. It was I who made Eve wear clothes in the cold 
weather, and Adam also. Believe me, there was power in the first toothache!” 

“T believe it all,” I said. “But go away, go away!” 

“Yes, if you will give up being a poet, never put verse on paper, slate, or any 
sort of writing material, then I will let you off; but P’ll come again if you write 
poetry!” 

“T swear!” I said; “only let me never see or feel you any more!” 

“See me you shall, but in a more substantial shape, in a shape more dear to 
you than I am now. You shall see me as Aunty Mille, and I shall say, ‘Write 
poetry, my sweet boy! You are a great poet, perhaps the greatest we have!’ But 
if you believe me, and begin to write poetry, then I will set music to your verses, 
and play them on your mouth harp. You sweet child! Remember me when you 
see Aunty Mille!” 

Then she disappeared. 

At our parting I received a thrust through my jawbone like that of a red-hot 
awl; but it soon subsided, and then I felt as if I were gliding along the smooth 
water; I saw the white water lilies, with their large green leaves, bending and 
sinking down under me; they withered and dissolved, and I sank, too, and 
dissolved into peace and rest. 

“To die, and melt away like snow!” resounded in the water; “to evaporate into 
air, to drift away like the clouds!” 

Great, glowing names and inscriptions on waving banners of victory, the 
letters patent of immortality, written on the wing of an ephemera, shone down to 
me through the water. 


The sleep was deep, a sleep now without dreams. I did not hear the whistling 
wind, the banging gate, the ringing of the neighbor’s gate bell, or the lodger’s 
strenuous gymnastics. 

What happiness! 

Then came a gust of wind so strong that the locked door to Aunty’s room 
burst open. Aunty jumped up, put on her shoes, got dressed, and came into my 
room. I was sleeping like one of God’s angels, she said, and she had not the 
heart to awaken me. 

I later awoke by myself and opened my eyes. I had completely forgotten that 
Aunty was in the house, but I soon remembered it and then remembered my 
toothache vision. Dream and reality were blended. 

“T suppose you did not write anything last night after we said good night?” 
she said. “I wish you had; you are my poet and shall always be!” 

It seemed to me that she smiled rather slyly. I did not know if it was the 
kindly Aunty Mille, who loved me, or the terrible one to whom I had made the 
promise the night before. 

“Have you written any poetry, sweet child?” 

“No, no!” I shouted. “You are Aunty Mille, aren’t you?” 

“Who else?” she said. And it was Aunty Mille. 

She kissed me, got into a carriage, and drove home. 

I wrote down what is written here. It is not in verse, and it will never be 
printed. 

Yes, here ended the manuscript. 

My young friend, the grocer’s assistant, could not find the missing sheets; 
they had gone out into the world like the papers around the salted herring, the 
butter, and the green soap; they had fulfilled their destiny! 

The brewer is dead; Aunty is dead; the student is dead, he whose sparks of 
genius went into the basket. This is the end of the story - the story of Aunty 
Toothache. 


The Flea and the Professor, 1873 


There was an aéronaut, and things went badly with him. His balloon burst, 
hurled him out, and went all to pieces. Just two minutes before, the aéronaut had 
sent his boy down by parachute - wasn’t the boy lucky! He wasn’t hurt, and he 
knew enough to be an aéronaut himself, but he had no balloon and no means of 
getting one. 

Live he must, so he took to sleight-of-hand tricks, and to throwing his voice, 
which is called ventriloquism. He was young and good-looking. When he grew a 
mustache and wore his best clothes, he might well have been mistaken for the 
son of a nobleman. Ladies found him handsome and one young lady was so 
taken by his charm and dexterity that she eloped with him to foreign lands. 
There he called himself “The Professor” - he could scarcely do less. 

He continually thought about how to get himself a balloon and sail through 
the air with his little wife. But they still lacked the means to do so. 

“That will come yet,” he said. 

“Oh, if only it would,” said she. 

“We are still young people,” he said, “and I’m a Professor.” 

“Crumbs are also bread!” 

She helped him all she could, and sat at the door to sell tickets for his 
entertainments. In the wintertime this was a chilly sort of pleasure. She also 
helped him with one of his acts. He would put her into a table drawer - a large 
table drawer - and she would creep into the back drawer. From in front she was 
not to be seen, and as far as the audience was concerned she was invisible. But 
one evening, when he pulled out the drawer she was invisible to him too. She 
was not in the front drawer, not in the back one, and not in the whole house. She 
was nowhere to be seen or heard, and that was her contribution to the 
entertainment. 

She never came back. She was tired of it all, and he became tired of it too. He 
lost his good humor and could not laugh or make jokes, so people stopped 
coming to see him. His earnings fell off and his clothes wore out, until at last all 
that he had was a large flea, an heirloom from his wife; that’s why he liked it so 
well. He trained the flea and taught it to perform - to present arms, and to fire off 
a cannon. Of course it was a very small cannon. 

The Professor was proud of the flea, and the flea was proud of himself. He 
had learned a thing or two, and had human blood in him. He had been to the 
largest cities. Princes and Princesses had seen him and given him high praise, 


which was printed in the newspapers and on the billposters. He knew he was a 
famous flea who could support a Professor, yes, a whole household. 

Proud he was and famous he was. Yet when he and the Professor traveled 
they went by fourth-class railway carriages, which took them along just as 
quickly as those of the first-class. They made a secret pledge to each other that 
they would never separate. Neither of them would marry. The flea would remain 
a bachelor and the Professor a widower. That made them even. 

“Where one has the best luck,” said the Professor, “one ought not go back a 
second time.” He was a student of human nature, which is a science in itself. At 
length he had traveled through all countries except the savage ones, and to those 
he decided to go. There they eat Christian men. The Professor knew this, but 
then he was not much of a Christian, and the flea was not much of a man, so he 
thought they might venture successfully into the wilds, and make a lot of money. 

They traveled by steamship and they traveled by sailboat. The flea performed 
his trick along the way in exchange for free passage, and thus they came to the 
country of savages. Here a little Princess ruled the land. She was only eight years 
old, but she ruled just the same. She had taken away the power from her papa 
and mamma, for she had a will of her own and was uncommonly beautiful, and 
uncommonly rude. 

As soon as the flea presented arms and fired off his cannon, she took such a 
fancy to him that she cried, “Him or nobody!” She fell madly in love with the 
flea, and she was already a madcap in all other respects. 

“My sweet, level-headed little child - “ her papa said, “if only there were 
some way to make a man of him.” 

“Leave that to me, old fellow,” said she, which was no way for a little 
Princess to talk to her papa, but then she was a savage. She set the flea on her 
fair hand: 

“Now you are a man, ruling with me, but you must do what I want you to do, 
or I shall kill you and eat the Professor.” 

The Professor had a large room to lice in, with walls made of sugar cane. He 
could have licked them, but he didn’t care for sweets. He had a hammock to 
sleep in, and that reminded him of being in a balloon, where he had always 
wanted to be. He thought of this continually. 

The flea lived with the Princess. He sat upon her delicate hand or on her fair 
neck. She had taken a hair from her head and made the Professor fasten it to the 
flea’s leg, and kept it tied to the big red coral pendant which hung from the tip of 
her ear. What a delightful time the Princess did have, and the flea too, she 
thought. 


The Professor was not so delighted. He was a traveler, who liked to ride from 
town to town, and to read in the newspapers about how persevering and 
ingenious he had been to teach the flea tricks of human behavior. Day in and day 
out he lay lazily in his hammock. He ate good food: fresh bird’s eggs, elephant 
eyes, and fried giraffe legs. Cannibals do not live entirely on human flesh. No, 
that is a specisl delicacy! 

“Shoulder of child with pepper sauce,” said the Princess’s mamma, “is the 
most delicate.” 

The Professor was bored with it all, and preferred to leave this savage land, 
but his flea he must take with him, for it was his wonder and his bread and 
butter. How could he catch it? How could he get hold of it? This was not an easy 
thing to do. He racked his wits, and at last he declared: 

“Now I have it! Papa of the Princess, give me something to do. Let me teach 
your people to present themselves before Your Royal Highness. This is what is 
known as culture in the great and powerful nations of the earth.” 

“Can I learn to do that too?” the Princess’s papa asked. 

“Tt’s not quite proper,” the Professor told him, “but I shall teach your Savage 
Papaship to fire off a cannon. It goes off with a bang. One sits high in the air, 
and then off it goes or down you come.” 

“Let me bang it off,” the Princess’s papa begged. But in all the land there was 
no cannon, except the one the flea had brought with him - and that was so tiny. 

“T shall cast a bigger one,” said the Professor. “Just give me the means to do 
so. I must have fine silk cloth, a needle and thread, and rope and cordage, 
besides stomach drops for the balloon. Stomach drops blow a person up so easily 
and give one the heaves. They are what make the report in the cannon’s 
stomach.” 

“By all means.” The Princess’s papa gave him everything that he asked. The 
whole court, and all the populace gathered together to see the casting of the big 
cannon. The Profesor did not call them until he had the ballon all ready to be 
filled and to go up. The flea sat there upon the Princess’s hand, and looked on as 
the ballon was filled. It swelled out and became so violent that they could 
scarcely hold it down. 

“T must take it up in the air to cool it off,” said the Professor who took his seat 
in the basket that hung underneath. 

“But - I cannot steer it alone, I must have a trained companion to help me. 
There is no one here who can do that except the flea.” “I am not at all willing to 
permit it,” said the Princes, but she held out her hand and gave the flea to the 
Professor, who placed it on his wrist. 


“Let go the lines and ropes!” he shouted. “Now the balloon is going up.” 
They thought he said “the cannon.” So the balloon went higher and higher, up 
above the clouds and far away from that savage land. 

The little Princess, her family, and all of her subjects sat and waited. They are 
waiting there still, and if you don’t believe this, just you take a journey to the 
country of savages. Every child there is talking about the Professor and the flea, 
whom they expect back as soon as the cannon cools off. 

But they won’t be back. They are at home here with us. They are in their 
native land. They travel by rail, first-class, not fourth. For they have a great 
success, an enormous balloon. Nobody asks them how they got their balloon, or 
where it came from. They are wealthy folk now - oh, most respectable folk - the 
flea and the Professor. 


Croak! 


All the birds of the forest were sitting upon the branches of the trees, which had 
quite enough leaves; and yet the birds were unanimous in their desire for more 
leaves - the “leaves” of a journal; a new, good journal was what they longed for - 
a critical newspaper such as humans have so many of, so many that half of them 
would be sufficient. 

The songbirds wanted a music critic, each for his own praise - and for 
criticism (where it was needed) of the others. But they, the birds themselves, 
could not agree on an impartial critic. 

“Tt must be a bird, though,” said the Owl, who had been elected president by 
the assembly, for he is the bird of wisdom. “We ought not elect anyone from 
another branch of animals, except perhaps from the sea. There fish fly, like birds 
in the sky, but that, of course, is our only relationship. However, there are quite 
enough animals to select from between fish and birds.” 

Then the stork took the floor and rattled from his beak, “There are indeed 
beings between fish and birds. The children of the marsh, the Frogs - I am voting 
for them. They are extremely musical, and their choir singing is like church bells 
in a lonely wood. I get an urge to travel,” said the Stork, “a tickling under my 
wings, when they begin to sing.” 

“T am also voting for the Frogs,” said the Heron. “They are neither bird nor 
fish, but still they live with the fishes and sing like the birds.” 

“Now that’s the musical part,” said the Owl. “But the paper must speak of all 
the beauties of the forest. We must have coworkers. Let each of us consider 
everyone in his family.” 

Then the little Lark sang out cheerfully and prettily, “The Frog should not be 
the editor of the paper - no, it should be the Nightingale!” 

“Stop your chirping!” said the Owl. “I am hooting for order! I know the 
Nightingale. We are both night birds. Each bird sings with his own beak. Neither 
he nor I ought to be elected, because the paper would become an aristocratic or 
philosophic newspaper, a beau monde paper, run by high society. It must also be 
an organ for the common man.” 

They agreed that the paper should be called Morning Croak or Evening Croak 
- or just Croak. They unanimously voted for the latter. 

It would fill a long-felt need in the forest. The Bee, the Ant, and the Gopher 
promised to write about industrial and engineering activities, in which they had 
great insight. The Cuckoo was nature’s poet. Not counted among the songbirds, 


he was, however, of the greatest importance to the common man. “He always 
praises himself; he is the vainest of all birds, and yet not much to look at,” said 
the Peacock. 

Then the Flesh Flies paid a visit to the editor in the forest. “We offer our 
services. We know people, editors, and human criticism. We lay our larva in the 
fresh flesh - and then it decays within twenty-four hours. We can destroy a great 
talent, if necessary, in the editor’s service. If a paper is the spokesman for a 
party, it dares to be rude; and if one loses a subscriber, one will get sixteen in 
return. Be cruel, give nicknames, put them in a pillory, whistle through your 
fingers like a gang of young radicals, and you become a power in the state.” 

“Such an air rover!” said the Frog about the Stork. “I actually looked up to 
him when I was little and felt a trembling admiration. And when he walked in 
the marsh and spoke of Egypt, my imagination carried me to wonderful foreign 
lands. Now he doesn’t impress me any more - that is all just an echo in my 
memory. 

“T have become wiser, rational, important - I write critical articles in Croak. I 
am what, in the most correct and proper writing and speech of our language, is 
called a Croaker! 

In the human world there is also that sort. I have written a piece about it on 
the back page of our paper.” 


The Penman 


There once was a man who held an office that required good penmanship. While 
he filled the office ably otherwise, he was incapable of good penmanship. So he 
advertised in the newspaper for someone with a fine handwriting; and so many 
applied that the applications could have filled a whole bucket. But one was all he 
needed. And so he chose the first he came to, one with a script as beautiful as 
that of the finest writing machine. The man in office was an excellent writer. 
And when his writings appeared in the handsome lettering, everyone said, “That 
is beautifully written.” 

“That’s my work,” said the fellow, whose mind wasn’t worth a penny. 

And after hearing such praise for a whole week, he became so conceited that 
he wanted to be the man in office himself. He really would have made a fine 
writing teacher, and would have looked well in his white necktie at ladies’ tea 
parties. But that wasn’t what he wanted, he wanted to outwrite all the other 
writers. And he wrote about painters and sculptors, about composers and the 
theater. He wrote an awful lot of nonsense, and when it was too dreadful; he 
would write the following day that it had been a misprint. As a matter of fact, 
everything he wrote was a misprint, but the sad part was that his only asset, his 
beautiful handwriting, couldn’t be seen in print. 

“T can break; I can make! I’m a hell of a fellow, sort of a little god, and not so 
little, at that!” 

This was a lot of silly talk. And that he finally died of. On his death a flowery 
obituary appeared in the newspaper. Now, wasn’t that a sorry tale - his being 
painted in glowing terms by a friend who really could write stories? 

Despite the good intentions of his friend, his life story, with all its nastiness., 
clamoring, and prattle, became a very sad fairy tale indeed. 


Folks Say — 


Folks often say one thing and mean another. Folks say so much that means so 
little. Folks say — Folks say — Yes, there is a lot of slander, but also a lot of 
innocent talk. Both seriousness and humor hide under that saying. 

Folks say that the age of miracles is past, but that is not true. The age of 
miracles is still with us, in our souls; it is there that revelations come to man. 
Although the world may seem arid and desolate, God’s fountain of mercy spouts 
forth within it. Life flourishes, and through inspired music, through poetry and 
science, God will unfold miracles for us until the Judgment Day. 

Folks say that our feelings and thoughts arise from the motions and vibrations 
of our nerves - now inspiration, now happiness, now pain. Each one of us is but 
an instrument. Yes, indeed, but who touches the strings and makes them vibrate 
and tremble? God’s invisible spirit. 

Folks say funny things, and often with four cents’ worth of malice. Folks say 
that once there was a lady who dreamed that all her teeth had fallen out, and that 
she remarked, “Now I’ lose one of my friends.” But they said it must have been 
a false friend, for all the lady’s teeth were false! 

Folks say that when Sarah married the Philistine king Abimelech, she said to 
her husband, “We will call our son Isaac,” for that meant in their language: 
“Folks will laugh.” Old Sarah knew human nature. She knew folks’ opinions - 
and they haven’t changed since Sarah’s time. 

Folks say - and this is supposed to be quite true - that the other day one of the 
severe art critics stood by the seashore watching the waves. 

“This is superb,” he said, “superb and right!” And our Lord took off His hat 
and answered, “Thank you, Herr Professor!” 

Folks say - yes, folks say - But let that be enough, at least for today. 


The Poor Woman and the Little Canary Bird 


There was a miserably poor woman. She was very sad, for she had nothing to 
eat, and her husband was dead and had to be buried, but she was so poor that she 
could not afford to buy a coffin. And no one would help her, not a single person, 
and so she wept and prayed to the good Lord to help her, for He is so good to us 
all. 

The window was open, and a tiny little bird flew into the room. It was a 
canary bird that had escaped from its cage and flown over all the rooftops, and 
now, having come in through the poor woman’s window, it sat by the head of 
the dead man and sang so beautifully. It was as if it wanted to say to the woman, 
“You must no be so sad. Can’t you hear how happy I am!” 

And the poor woman took some bread crumbs in her hand and called to the 
little bird. It hopped over to her and ate the crumbs. It was so sweet. 

Then there was a knock on the door. A woman entered, and when she saw the 
little canary bird that had flown in through the window, she said, “This is surely 
the bird that was written about in the newspaper today. It has flown away from 
some people down the street.” 

And so the miserably poor woman went to the people with the little bird, and 
they were very happy to see it again. They asked her where she had found it, and 
she told them it had flown in through her window, had sat by her dead husband, 
and had sung so beautifully that she had stopped crying, although she was so 
poor she could not buy a coffin for her husband, and had nothing at all to eat. 

And the people felt very sorry for her. They were so good, and so happy to 
have the bird back. They bought a coffin for her dead husband, and said to the 
poor woman that she must come to their home every day and eat and drink with 
them. She was very happy, and thanked the good Lord for having sent the little 
canary bird to her when she had been so sad. 


Urbanus 


In a cloister there lived a young man named Urbanus, who was pious and 
studious. He was entrusted with the keys to the cloister’s book collection and 
faithfully guarded this treasure. He wrote many beautiful books and frequently 
studied the Holy Scriptures and other works. 

Then one day Urbanus, who had been reading the writings of the Apostle 
Paul, found in the Bible: “For a thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday 
when it is past, and as a watch in the night.” This impressed the young man as 
being quite impossible; he could not believe it, and he was tormented by doubt 
and ponderous thoughts. 

It so happened that one morning the monk walked down from the gloomy 
library and out into the beautiful, sunlit cloister garden, and found a little, gaily 
colored wood bird sitting on the ground looking for a few grains of corn. 
Presently it flew up onto a branch, where it sang most strangely and 
wonderfully. 

The little bird was not at all shy, and it permitted the monk to come very 
close. He would have liked to catch it, but the bird flew off, from tree to tree. 
The monk followed it, and it sang continuously with a clear and lovely voice. 
But the young monk could not catch it, although he pursued it for a considerable 
distance, from the cloister garden into the wood. 

He finally gave up and retumed to the cloister, but what he saw looked 
strangely changed to him. Everything had become extended, larger and more 
beautiful, both the buildings and the garden, and instead of the low, little old 
cloister church stood a mighty cathedral with three towers. The monk thought 
this strange and almost magic. And when he reached the cloister gate and 
hesitantly pulled the bell cord, he was met by a gatekeeper who was a complete 
stranger to him and who astoundedly drew away from him. 

As the monk walked through the cloister cemetry, he noticed many, many 
tombstones that he did not remember having seen before. 

And when he approached the cloister brethren they all drew away from him 
horrified. 

Only the abbot, but not the abbot he had known - another, younger one, 
completely unknown to him - stood still, and pointing the crucifix toward him, 
he said, “In the name of the Crucified, who are you, unsaintly soul, who have 
risen from the grave, and what are you searching for among us the living?” 


At that the monk shuddered, and with downcast eyes, he staggered like a 
senile old man. And, look, he had a long, silver-white beard that reached down 
below his belt, where the bunch of keys to the locked 

bookcases still hung. 

With shy reverence the monks led the curious-looking stranger to the abbot’s 
Seat. 

There the abbot gave the library key to a young monk, who opened the library 
door and brought forth a handwritten chronicle in which one could read that a 
monk named Urbanus had completely vanished some three hundred years 
previously. No one knew if he had escaped or had met with an accident. 

“Oh, wood bird! Was it your song!” said the stranger with a sigh. “I followed 
you and listened to your song for less than three minutes, and in the meantime 
three centuries went by. You have sung for me the song about eternity, the 
eternity I could not understand. But now I understand, and worship you, O Lord, 
in the dust. I am but a grain of dust,” he said, bowing his head, and his body 
vanished into dust. 
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A PICTURE-BOOK WITHOUT PICTURES. 


IT is wonderful! When my heart feels the most warmly, and my emotions are the 
noblest, it is as if my hands and my tongue were tied; I cannot describe, I cannot 
express my Own inward state; and yet I am a painter; my eye tells me so; and 
every one who has seen my sketches and my tablets acknowledges it. 

I am a poor youth; I live over there in one of the narrowest streets, but I have 
no want of light, because I live up aloft, with a view over all the house-tops. The 
first day I came into the city it seemed to me so confined and lonesome; instead 
of the woods and the green breezy heights, I had only the grey chimneys as far 
as I could see. I did not possess one friend here; not a single face which I knew 
saluted me. 

One evening, very much depressed in mind, I stood at my window; I opened 
it and looked out. Nay, how glad it made me; I saw a face which I knew; a 
round, friendly face, that of my dearest friend in heaven; it was the Moon — the 
dear old Moon, the very same, precisely the same, as when she peeped at me 
between the willow trees on the marshes. I kissed my hand to her; she shone 
right down into my chamber, and promised me, that every night when she was 
out she would take a peep at me. And she has honestly kept her word — pity 
only that she can remain for so short a time! 

Every night she comes she tells me one thing or another which she has seen 
either that night or the night before. “Make a sketch,” said she, on her first visit, 
“of what I tell thee, and thus thou shalt make a really beautiful picture-book!” 

This I have done; and in this way I might give a new Thousand and One 
Nights in pictures: but that would be too much; those which I have given have 
not been selected, but are just as I heard them. A great, genial-hearted painter, a 
poet, or a musician, may make more of them if he will; that which I present is 
only a slight outline on paper, and mixed up with my own thoughts, because it 
was not every night that the moon came; there was now and then a cloud 
between us. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Last night, — these are the Moon’s own words, — I glided through the clear air 
of India; I mirrored myself in the Ganges. My beams sought to penetrate the 
thick fence which the old plantains had woven, and which formed itself into an 
arch as firm as the shell of the tortoise. A Hindoo girl, light as the gazelle, 
beautiful as Eve, came forth from the thicket. There is scarcely anything so airy 
and yet so affluent in the luxuriance of beauty, as the daughter of India. I could 
see her thoughts through her delicate skin. The thorny lianas tore her sandals 
from her feet, but she stepped rapidly forward; the wild beast which came from 
the river, where it had quenched its thirst, sprang past her, for the girl held in her 
hand a burning lamp. I could see the fresh blood in her fingers as she curved 
them into a shade for the flame. She approached the river; placed the lamp on the 
stream; and the lamp sailed away. The flame flickered as if it would go out; but 
still it burned, and the girl’s dark, flashing eyes followed it with her whole soul 
beaming from under her long silken eyelashes; she knew that if the lamp burned 
as long as she could see it, then her beloved was alive; but if it went out, then 
that he was dead. The lamp burned and fluttered, and her heart burned and 
fluttered also; she sank on her knee and breathed a prayer: close beside her, in 
the grass, lay a water-snake, but she thought only of Brama and her beloved. “He 
lives!” exclaimed she, rejoicingly, and the mountains repeated her words, “he 
lives!” 


SECOND EVENING. 


It was last evening, — said the Moon, — that I peeped down into a yard inclosed 
by houses. A hen was there with eleven chickens; a little girl was playing around 
them; the hen set up a cackling cry, she was frightened, and spread out her wings 
over her eleven young ones. With that, out came the father of the child and 
scolded her. This evening (it is only a few minutes since,) the moon looked 
down again into that yard. Everything was quite still; presently, however, out 
came the little girl, and stole very softly to the hen-house, lifted the latch, and 
crept in to the hen and the chickens. The hen and chickens set up a loud cry, and 
flew here and there, and the little girl ran after them. 

Again the father came out, and now he was very angry indeed, and scolded 
her, and pulled her out of the hen-house by her arm; she hung back her head, and 
there were large tears in her blue eyes. 

“What wast thou doing here?” asked the father. She wept; “I only wanted,” 
said she, “to kiss the hen, and ask her to forgive me for yesterday: but I did not 
dare to tell thee.” 

The father kissed the sweet innocent on her forehead; the moonlight fell 
lovingly upon her eyes and mouth. 


THIRD EVENING. 


In a narrow street, just by, — said the Moon, — which is so very confined that 
only just for one minute can my beams fall upon the walls of the houses — and 
yet at this moment I can look abroad and see the world as it moves — into this 
narrow street I looked and saw a woman. Sixteen years ago and she was a child; 
she lived away in the country, and played in the old pastor’s garden. The hedges 
of roses had grown out of bounds for many years; they threw their wild 
untrimmed branches across the path, and sent up long, green shoots into the 
apple-trees; there was only a rose here and there, and they were not beautiful as 
the queen of flowers may be, although the color and the odor were there. The 
pastor’s little daughter, however, was a much more beautiful rose: she sate upon 
her little wooden stool under the wild untrimmed hedge, and kissed her doll with 
the broken face. 

Ten years later I saw her again; I saw her in the splendid dancing-hall; she 
was the lovely bride of a rich tradesman, and I rejoiced in her good fortune. I 
visited her in the still evening. Alas! my rose had put forth also wild shoots like 
the roses in the pastor’s garden! 

Every-day life has its tragedy — this evening I saw the last act. Sick to death, 
she lay in that narrow street, upon her bed. The wicked landlord, her only 
protector, a man rude and cold-hearted, drew back the curtain. “Get up!” said he, 
“thy cheeks are pale and hollow; paint thyself! Get money, or I will turn thee out 
into the streets! Get up quickly!” 

“Death is at my heart!” said she, “oh! let me rest 

He compelled her to rise; painted her cheeks, twined roses in her hair, placed 
her at the window, with a burning light beside her, and went his way. I glanced 
at her; she sate immoveable; her hands fell upon her lap. The window blew open, 
so that one of the panes of glass was broken; but she moved not; the curtains of 
the window were blown around her like a flame. She was dead. From that open 
window the dead preached powerfully; my rose of the pastor’s garden! 


” 
! 


FOURTH EVENING. 


I was last evening at a German play, — said the Moon; — it was in a little city. 
The theatre was a stable; that is to say, the stalls were made use of and decorated 
for boxes, the old wood-work was covered over with figured paper. There hung 
from the low roof a little iron chandelier, and in order that it might rise the 
moment the prompter’s bell rang (as is the custom in large theatres), it was now 
covered by a tub turned upside down. The bell rang, and the little iron chandelier 
made a leap of half an ell, and by that token people knew that the comedy had 
begun. A young prince and his wife, who were traveling through the town, were 
to be present at the performance, and therefore it was a very full house, 
excepting that under the chandelier it was like a little crater. Not a single soul 
sate there; the chandelier kept dropping its oil — drop! drop! It was so hot in the 
little theatre that they were obliged to open all the holes in the walls to let in 
fresh air, and through all these peeped in lads and lasses from the outside, 
although the police sate by and drove them off with sticks. 

Close by the orchestra, people saw the young princely couple sitting in two 
old armchairs, which otherwise would have been occupied by the burgomaster 
and his lady; as it was, however, they sate upon wooden benches, like other 
townsfolk. “One may see that there are falcons above falcons!” was Madame’s 
silent observation; and after this all became more festal; the chandelier made a 
leap upwards, the people began counting on their fingers, and I — yes, the Moon 
— was present during the whole comedy. 


FIFTH EVENING. 


Yesterday, — said the Moon, — I looked down upon busy Paris. I gazed into the 
chambers of the Louvre. An old grandmother, wretchedly clad, and who 
belonged to the lower class, entered the large, empty throne-room, accompanied 
by one of the under servants of the palace. It had cost her many small sacrifices, 
and very much eloquence had she used before she could be admitted here. She 
folded her thin hands, and looked as reverentially around her as if she had been 
in a church. 

“Tt was here!” she said, “here!” and she approached the throne which was 
covered with a cloth of rich velvet, trimmed with gold. “There!” said she, 
“there!” and she bowed her knee and kissed the crimson velvet — I think she 
wept. 

“Tt was not that velvet,” said the attendant, while a smile played round his 
mouth. 

“But still it was here!” said the woman, “and it looked in this room just so!” 

“Just so,” replied he; “and yet it was not just so either: the windows were 
beaten out; the doors were torn off their hinges, and there was blood upon the 
floor! You can say, however, for all that, that your son died upon the throne of 
France!” 

“Died!” repeated the old woman. 

No more was said; they left the hall; the shades of evening fell deeper, and 
the moonlight streamed in with twofold brightness on the rich velvet of the 
throne of France. 

I will tell thee a story. It was in the revolution of July, towards evening, on 
the most brilliant day of victory, when every house was a fortress, every window 
a redoubt, the people stormed the Tuilleries. Even women and children fought 
among the combatants; they thronged in through the chambers and halls of the 
palace. A poor, half-grown lad, in ragged clothing, fought desperately among the 
elder warriors; mortally wounded at length by the thrusts of many bayonets, he 
sank to the ground; this took place in the throne-room. They wrapped the velvet 
about his wounds; the blood streamed over the royal purple. It was a picture! 
The magnificent hall; the combating groups; a rent banner on the floor; the tri- 
colored flag floating above the bayonets; and upon the throne the poor lad, with 
his pale, glorified countenance, his eyes turned towards heaven; his limbs 
stiffening in death; his uncovered breast; his miserable garments, and around 
these the rich folds of the velvet, embroidered with silver lilies! 


As that boy lay in the cradle, it had been foretold that he should die on the 
throne of France! His mother’s heart had dreamed of a new Napoleon. The 
moonbeams have kissed the garland of everlasting upon his grave; her beams 
this night kissed the old grandmother’s forehead as she dreamed of this picture 
— The poor lad upon the throne of France! 


SIXTH EVENING. 


I have been in Upsala, — said the Moon. She looked down upon the great castle, 
with the miserable grass of its trampled fields. She mirrored herself in the river 
Fyris, whilst the steam-boat drove the terrified fish among the reeds. Clouds 
careered along the moonlit sky, and cast long shadows over the graves, as they 
are called, of Odin, Thor, and Freya. Names are carved in the scanty turf upon 
the heights. Here there is no building-stone in which the visitors can hew their 
names; no walled fences on which they can paint them; they cut away, therefore, 
the turf, and the naked earth stares forth in the large letters of their names, which 
look like a huge net spread over the hill. An immortality which a fresh growth of 
turf destroys. 

A man stood on the hill-top; he was a poet. He emptied a silver-rimmed 
mead-horn, and whispered a name, which he bade the wind not to reveal; a 
count’s coronet shone above it, and therefore he breathed it low — the 
moonbeams smiled upon him, for a poet’s crown shone above his! The noble 
name of Eleonora d’Este is united to Tasso’s. I know where the rose of beauty 
grows. A cloud passed before the moon. May no cloud pass between the poet 
and his rose! 


SEVENTH EVENING. 


Down by the seaside there extends a wood of oaks and beeches, fresh and 
fragrant, and every branch is visited by hundreds of nightingales. Close beside is 
the sea, the eternally-moving sea, and between the sea and the wood runs the 
broad high-road. One carriage after another rolled past. I followed them not; my 
eye rested mostly on one spot where was a barrow, or old warrior’s grave. 
Brambles and white thorns grew up from among the stones. There is the poetry 
of nature. Dost thou believe that this is felt by every one? Listen to what 
occurred there only last night. 

First of all, two rich countrymen drove past. “There are some splendid trees 
there,” said one. “There are ten loads of fire-wood in each,” replied the other. “If 
the winter be severe, one should get forty rix dollars in spring for the measure!” 
and they were gone. 

“The road is abominable here,” said another traveller. “It is those cursed 
trees,” replied his neighbor; “there is no circulation of air here, excepting from 
the sea:” and they advanced onward. 

At that moment the diligence came by. All were asleep at the most beautiful 
point: the driver blew his horn, but he only thought, “I blow it capitally, and here 
it sounds well; what will they think of it?” And with that the diligence was gone. 

Next came by two young country-fellows on horseback. The champagne of 
youth circulated through their blood; a smile was on their lips as they looked 
towards the moss-grown height, and the dark bushes. “I went there with 
Christine Miller,” said one to the other; and they were gone. 

The flowers sent forth their fragrance; every breeze slept; the sea looked like 
a portion of heaven spread out over a deep valley; a carriage drove along; there 
were six persons in it, four of whom were asleep; the fifth was thinking of his 
new summer-coat which was so becoming to him; the sixth leaned forward to 
the driver, and asked whether there was anything remarkable about that heap of 
stones: “No,” said the fellow, “it’s only a heap of stones, but the trees are 
remarkable!”— “Tell me about them,” said the other. “Yes, they are very 
remarkable; you see, in winter, when the snow covers the ground, and 
everything, as it were, goes out in a twinkling, then those trees serve me as a 
landmark by which I can guide myself, and not drive into the sea; they are, 
therefore, you see, very remarkable,” — and by this time the carriage had passed 
the trees. 


A painter now came up; his eyes flashed; he said not a word, he whistled, and 
the nightingales sang, one louder than another; “hold your tongues!” exclaimed 
he, and noted down with accuracy the colors and tints of the trees; “blue, black, 
dark-brown.” It would be a beautiful painting! He made a sketch, as hints for his 
intended picture, and all the time he whistled a march of Rossini’s. 

The last who came by was a poor girl; she sate down to rest herself upon the 
old warrior’s grave, and put her bundle beside her. Her lovely, pale face inclined 
itself towards the wood as she sate listening; her eyes flashed as she looked 
heaven-ward across the sea; her hands folded themselves, and she murmured the 
Lord’s Prayer. She did not understand the emotions which penetrated her soul; 
but, nevertheless, in future years, this moment, in which she was surrounded by 
nature, will return to her much more beautifully, nay, will be fixed more 
faithfully in her memory, than on the tablets of the painter, though he noted 
down every shade of color. She went forward, and the moonbeams lighted her 
path, until daylight kissed her forehead! 


EIGHTH EVENING. 


There were thick clouds over the sky; the Moon was not visible; I stood in 
twofold solitude in my little room, and looked out into the night, which should 
have been illuminated by her beams. My thoughts fled far away, up to the great 
friend who told me stories so beautifully every evening, and showed me pictures. 
Yes, what has not she seen! She looked down upon the waters of the deluge, and 
smiled on the ark as she now smiles upon me, and brought consolation to a new 
world which should again bloom forth. When the children of Israel stood 
weeping by the rivers of Babylon, she looked mournfully down upon the 
willows where their harps hung. When Romeo ascended to the balcony, and the 
kiss of love went like a cherub’s thought from earth, the round Moon stood in 
the transparent atmosphere, half concealed amid the dark cypresses. She saw the 
hero on St. Helena, when from his solitary rock he looked out over the ocean of 
the world, whilst deep thoughts were at work in his breast. Yes, what could not 
the Moon relate! The life of the world is a history for her. This evening I see thee 
not, old friend! I can paint no picture in remembrance of thy visit! — and as I 
dreamingly looked up into the clouds, light shone forth; it was a moonbeam, but 
it is gone again; dark clouds float past; but that ray was a salutation, a friendly 
evening salutation from the Moon. 


NINTH EVENING. 


Again the air is clear; I had again material for a sketch; listen to that which I 
learned from the Moon. 

The birds of the polar region flew onward, and the whale swam towards the 
eastern coast of Greenland. Rocks covered with ice and clouds shut in a valley in 
which the bramble and whortleberry were in full bloom. The fragrant lichen 
diffused its odor; the Moon shone faintly; its crescent was pale as the leaf of the 
water-lily, which, torn from its stalk, has floated for weeks upon the water. The 
northern-lights bummed brightly; their circle was broad, and rays went upwards 
from them like whirling pillars of fire, ascending through the whole sphere of the 
heavens, in colors of green and crimson. The inhabitants of the valley assembled 
for dance and mirth, but they looked not with admiring eyes at the magnificent 
spectacle which was familiar to them. “Let the dead play at ball with the heads 
of the walrus!” thought they, according to their belief, and occupied themselves 
only with the dance and the song. In the middle of the circle, wrapped in fur, 
stood a Greenlander with his hand-drum, and accompanied himself as he sung of 
seal-hunting, and the people answered in chorus with an “Eia! eia! a!” and 
skipped round and round in their white furs like so many bears dancing. With 
this, trial and judgment began. They who were adversaries came forward; the 
plaintiff improvised in a bold and sarcastic manner the crime of his opponent, 
and all the while the dance went on to the sound of the drum; the defendant 
replied in the same manner; but the assembly laughed and passed sentence upon 
him in the meantime. A loud noise was now heard from the mountains: the icy 
cliffs were cleft asunder, and the huge tumbling masses were dashed to atoms in 
their fall. That was a beautiful Greenland summer-night. 

At the distance of a hundred paces, there lay a sick man within an open tent of 
skins; there was life still in his veins, but for all that he must die, because he 
himself believed it, and the people all around him believed it too. His wife, 
therefore, had sewn his cloak of skin tightly around him, that she might not be 
obliged to touch the dead; and she asked him—” Wilt thou be buried upon the 
mountains in the eternal snow? I will decorate the place with thy boat and thy 
arrows. The spirits of the mist shall dance away over it! Or wouldst thou rather 
be sunk in the sea?”— “In the sea!” whispered he, and nodded with a 
melancholy smile. “There thou wilt have a beautiful summer-tent,” said the wife; 
“there will gambol about thee thousands of seals; there will the walrus sleep at 
thy feet, and the hunting will be certain and merry!” The children, amid loud 


howlings, tore down the outstretched skin from the window, that the dying man 
might be borne out to the sea — the swelling sea, which gave him food during 
his lifetime, and now rest in death. 

His funeral monument is the floating mountain of ice, which increases night 
and day. The seals slumber upon the icy blocks, and the birds of the tempest 
whirl about it. 


TENTH EVENING. 


I knew an old maid, — said the Moon, she wore every winter yellow satin 
trimmed with fur; it was always new; it was always her unvarying fashion; she 
wore every summer the same straw bonnet, and, I fancy, the very same blue-grey 
gown. She never went anywhere but to one old female friend of hers who lived 
on the other side the street; — during the last year, however, she did not even go 
there — because her old friend was dead. All solitarily sate my old maid 
working at her window, in which, through the whole summer, there stood 
beautiful flowers, and in the winter lovely cresses, grown on a little hillock of 
felt. During the last month, however, she no longer sate at her window; but I 
knew that she was still alive, because I had not seen her set out on that long 
journey of which she and her friend had so often talked. “Yes,” she had said, 
“when I shall die, I shall have to take a longer journey than I ever took through 
my whole life; the family burial-place lies above twenty miles from here; thither 
must I be borne, and there shall I sleep with the rest of my kin.” 

Last night a carriage drew up at her door; they carried out a coffin, and by 
that I knew that she was dead; they laid straw around the coffin and drove away. 
There slept the quiet old maid, who for the last year had never been out of her 
house; and the carriage rattled along the streets and out of the city, as if it had 
been on a journey of pleasure. Upon the high road it went on yet faster; the 
fellow who drove looked over his shoulder several times; I fancy that he was 
afraid of seeing her sitting in her yellow satin upon the coffin behind him; he 
therefore urged on the horses thoughtlessly, holding them in so tightly that they 
foamed at the mouth: they were young and full of mettle; a hare ran across the 
road, and off they set at full speed. The quiet old maid, who from one year’s end 
to another had moved only slowly in a narrow circle, now that she was dead, 
drove over stock and stone along the open high-road. The coffin, which was 
wrapped in matting, was shook off, and now lay upon the road, whilst horses, 
driver, and carriage, sped onward in a wild career. 

The lark which flew upward singing from the meadow, warbled its morning 
song above the coffin; it then descended and alighted upon it, pecked at the 
matting with its beak, as if it were rending to pieces some strange insect. 

The lark rose upward again, singing in the clear ether, and I withdrew behind 
the rosy clouds of morning. 


ELEVENTH EVENING. 


I will give thee a picture of Pompeii, — said the Moon. I have been in the 
suburbs, the Street of Tombs, as it is called, where once the rejoicing youths, 
with roses around their brows, danced with the lovely sisters of Lais. Now the 
silence of death reigns here; German soldiers in the pay of Naples keep guard 
here, and play at cards and dice. A crowd of foreigners, from the other side of 
the mountains, wandered into the city, accompanied by the guard. They wished 
to see this city, arisen from the grave, by the full clear light of the Moon; and I 
showed to them the tracks of the chariot-wheels in the streets paved with broad 
slabs of lava; I showed to them the names upon the doors and the signs which 
still remain suspended from the shop-fronts; they looked into the basin of the 
fountains ornamented with shells and conches; but no stream of water leaped 
upwards; no song resounded from the richly painted chambers, where dogs of 
bronze guarded the doors. It was the city of the dead; Vesuvius alone still 
thundered his eternal hymn. 

We went to the temple of Venus, which is built of dazzling white marble, 
with broad steps ascending to its high altar, and a verdant weeping-willow 
growing between its columns. The air was exquisitely transparent and blue; and 
in the back-ground towered Vesuvius, black as night: fires ascended from the 
crater of the mountain like the stem of a pine-tree; the illumined cloud of smoke 
hung suspended in the stillness of night, like the pine-tree’s crown, but red as 
blood. Among the strangers there, was a singer, a true and noble being, to whom 
I had seen homage paid in the greatest cities of Europe. When the party arrived 
at the amphitheatre, they all seated themselves upon the marble steps, and again, 
as in former Centuries, human beings occupied a portion of that space. The 
scene was now the same as in those former times; the walls of the theatre, and 
the two arches in the background, through which might be seen the same 
decoration as then — Nature itself — the mountains between Sorento and 
Amalfi. The singer, for fun, threw herself back into those ancient times, and 
sung; the scene inspired her; she reminded the listener of the wild horse of 
Arabia, when it snorts and careers away, with its mane lifted by the wind; there 
was the same ease, the same security; she brought to mind the agonized mother 
at the cross of Golgotha; there was the same heartfelt, deep sorrow. Once more 
resounded around her, as had resounded thousands of years before, the plaudits 
and acclamations of delight. “Happy! heavenly gifted one!” exclaimed they all. 
Three minutes after and the scene was changed; every one had departed; no tone 


was heard any longer; the whole party was gone; but the ruins still stood 
unchanged, as they will stand for centuries, and no one knows of the applause of 
the moment — of the beautiful singer — of her tones and her smile. All is past 
and forgotten; even to me is this hour a perished memory. 


TWELFTH EVENING. 


I peeped in at a critic’s window, — said the Moon, — in a city of Germany. The 
room was filled with excellent furniture, books, and a chaos of papers; several 
young men were sitting there; the critic himself stood at his desk; two small 
books, both by young authors, were about to be reviewed. “One of these,” said 
he, “has been sent to me; I have not read it though — but it is beautifully got up; 
what say you of its contents?” 

“O,” said one of the young men, who was himself a poet, “there is a deal that 
is good in it; very little to expunge; but, he is a young man, and the verses might 
be better! There is a healthy tone in the thoughts — but they are, after all, such 
thoughts as everybody has! — but as to that, where does one find anything new? 
You may very well praise him, but I never believe that he will turn out anything 
of a poet. He has read a deal, however; is an extraordinary orientalist, and has 
sound judgment. He it was who wrote that beautiful critique of my Fancies of 
Domestic Life. One ought to be gentle towards a young man.” 

“But he is a thorough ass!’ said another gentleman in the room; “nothing 
worse in poetry than mediocrity, and he does not get above that!” 

“Poor fellow,” said a third, “and his aunt makes herself so happy about him. 
She it was, Mr. Critic, who obtained so many subscribers’ names to your last 
translation.” 

“The good woman! yes, I have given a short notice of the book. 
Unmistalceable talent! a welcome gift! a flower out of the garden of poesy; 
beautifully got out, and so on. But the other book — he shall catch it! I had to 
buy it. — I hear it is praised; he has genius, don’t you think?” 

“That is the general opinion,” said the poet, “but there is something wild 
about it.” 

It will do him good to find fault and cut him up a little, else he will be getting 
too good an opinion of himself!” 

“But that is unreasonable,” interrupted a fourth; “don’t let us dwell too much 
on trifling faults, but rejoice in the good — and there is much here — though he 
thrusts in good and bad altogether.” 

“Unmistakeable talent!” wrote down the critic; “the usual examples of 
carelessness. That he also can write unlucky verse, may be seen at page five- 
and-twenty, where two hiatuses occur: the study of the ancients to be 
recommended, and so on.” 


I went away, said the Moon, — and peeped through the window into the 
aunt’s house where sate our honored poet, the tame one, the worshipped of all 
the guests, and was happy. 

“T sought out the other poet, the wild one, who also was in a great party of 
one of his patrons, where they talked about the other poet’s book. “I shall also 
read yours!” said Meceenas, “but, honestly speaking, you know I never say to 
you what I do not mean; I do not expect great things from it. You are too wild 
for me! too fantastic — but I acknowledge that as a man you are highly 
respectable!” 

A young girl who sat in a corner read in a book: — 


To the dust goes the poet’s glory, 
And common-place to fame! — 
That is the trite old story, 

And ‘twill ever be the same! 


THIRTEENTH EVENING. 


The Moon told me as follows: — There lie two peasants’ cottages by the road 
through the wood. The doors are low, and the windows are irregular, but all 
around them grow buckthorn and barberries; the roof is mossy and grown over 
with yellow-flowered stone-crop and houseleek; nothing but cabbages and 
potatoes grow in the little garden, but there grows in the hedge an elder-tree, and 
under this sate a little girl; and there she sate with her brown eyes riveted upon 
an old oak tree between the houses. This tree has a tall and decayed hole, the top 
of it is sawn off, and there the stork has built his nest; there he stood and 
clattered with his beak. 

A little boy came out of the cottage and placed himself by the little girl’s side; 
they were brother and sister. 

“What are you looking at?” cried he. 

“T am looking at the stork,” she replied; “the neighbor told me that this 
evening the stork will bring us either a little brother or sister; and so now I will 
stand and watch when they come.” 

“The storks do not bring anything,” said the boy. “The neighbor’s wife told 
me the same thing; but she laughed while she said it, and so I asked her if she 
durst say as sure as heaven, to it, but she dared not, and therefore I know that the 
story about the stork is only what they tell us children.” 

“Oh, really!” said the little girl. 

“And I’Il tell thee what,” said the boy; “It is our Lord himself that brings little 
babies; he has them under his coat; but nobody can see our Lord now, and 
therefore we do not see him when he comes.” 

At that same moment the twigs of the elder-tree were moved; the children 
folded their hands and looked one at the other, for they thought that it was our 
Lord passing along with the little ones. They stood side by side, and took hold of 
each other’s hand. 

The house-door opened, and out came the neighbor. 

“Come in now,” said she, “and see what the stork has brought; he has brought 
a little brother!” 

The children nodded their heads; they knew very well that the little brother 
was come. 


FOURTEENTH EVENING. 


I passed over Luneburg Heath, — said the Moon, — a solitary house stood by 
the roadside; some leafless trees grew beside it, and among these sung a 
nightingale which had lost its way. In the severity of the night it must perish; that 
was its song of death which I heard. With the early twilight there came along the 
road a company of emigrant peasants, who were on their way to Bremen or 
Hamburgh, to take ship for America, where happiness — the so much dreamed- 
of happiness — they expected should spring up for them. The women carried 
their youngest children upon their backs, the older ones sprang along by their 
side; a poor miserable horse dragged a car, on which were a few articles of 
household furniture. The cold wind blew; the little girl clung closer to her 
mother, who looked up to my round waning face and thought upon her bitter 
want. 

Her thoughts were those of the whole company, and therefore the red 
glimmering of daylight was like the evangile of the sun of prosperity which 
should again rise. They heard the song of the dying nightingale; it was to them 
no false prophet, but a foreteller of happiness. The wind whistled, but they 
understood not the song; “Sail securely across the sea! thou hast paid for the 
long voyage with all that thou art possessed of; poor and helpless shalt thou set 
foot on thy land of Canaan. Thou mayst sell thyself, thy wife, and thy child, yet 
you shall none of you suffer long. Behind the broad fragrant leaf sits the goddess 
of death; her kiss of welcome breathes consuming fever into thy blood, far away, 
far away, over the swelling waters!” 

The emigrant company listened joyfully to the song of the nightingale, which 
they thought announced to them happiness. Day beamed from behind light 
clouds, and the peasant people went over the heath to the church; the darkly- 
apparelled women, with their milk-white linen around their heads, looked like 
figures which had stepped forth from the old church paintings; all around them 
was nothing but the vast and deathlike landscape, the withered brown heath — 
dark, leafless plains, in the midst of white sand-banks. The women carried their 
hymn-books in their hands, and advanced towards the church. Oh, pray! pray for 
them who wander onward to their graves on the other side of the heaving water! 


FIFTEENTH EVENING. 


I know a theatrical Clown, — said the Moon, — the public applauds when it 
sees him; every one of his movements is comic, and throws the house into 
convulsions of laughter, and yet he is not moved thereby: that is his peculiarity. 
When he was yet a child, and played with other boys, he was already a 
punchinello. Nature had made him one; had given him one lump upon his back, 
and another upon his breast. The inner man, however — the spiritual — that was 
really well-formed. No human being had deeper feeling, or greater elasticity of 
mind than he. The theatre was his ideal-world. Had he been slender and well 
proportioned, then he might have become a first-rate tragic actor, for the great, 
the heroic, filled his soul; but he was obliged to be the Clown. His sufferings, 
even, and his melancholy increased the comic expression of his strongly-marked 
countenance, and excited the laughter of the crowded public who applauded their 
favorite. The pretty little Columbine was friendly and kind to him, and yet she 
preferred marrying Harlequin. It would have been too comic in reality to have 
married the Clown; like the union of “Beauty and the Beast.” When the Clown 
was most out of humor, she was the only one who could make him smile — nay, 
even burst into peals of laughter. First of all she would be melancholy with him, 
then rather cheerful, and at last full of fun. 


“T know what it is thou art in want of!” said she—” yes, it is this love!” and so 
he was obliged to laugh. 

“Me and love!” exclaimed he. “That would be a merry thing! How the public 
would applaud.” 


“Tt is love!” continued she; and added, with comic pathos—” It is me that you 
love!” 

“Yes! and yet there are people who say there is no such thing as love!” The 
poor Clown sprung up into the air, he was so diverted: his melancholy was now 
gone. And yet she had spoken the truth: he did love her — loved her like the 
sublime and great in art. 

On her wedding-day he was more amusing than ever. At night he wept: had 
the public seen his distressed countenance then, they would have applauded him! 

A few days ago Columbine died. On the day of her funeral Harlequin’s 
appearance was excused on the stage, for he really was a mourning husband. The 
manager, however, was obliged to give something more merry than common, in 
order that the public should not miss too much the lovely Columbine and the 
light-bodied Harlequin, and for this reason it behoved the Clown to be doubly 


entertaining. He danced and sprung aloft with despair at his heart, and the public 
clapped their hands and shouted—” Bravo, bravissimo!” The clown was called 
for when the performance was over. Oh, he was invaluable! 

This evening, after the play, the poor little man walked out from the city to 
the solitary churchyard. The garland of flowers was withered on Columbine’s 
grave; he sate down. It was something worth painting. His hands under his chin, 
his eyes fixed upon the moon; it was like a monumental figure. A clown upon a 
grave! very peculiar and very comic! Had the public seen their favorite then, 
how they would have shouted—” Bravo, Clown! bravo, bravissimo!” 


SIXTEENTH EVENING 


Listen to what the Moon said. — I have seen the cadet, become an officer, dress 
himself for the first time in his splendid uniform; I have seen the young girl in 
her beautiful ball-dress; the young princely bride happy in her festival attire; but 
the felicity of none of these could equal that which this evening I saw in a child, 
a little girl of four years. They had just put her on a new blue frock and a new 
pink bonnet. The beautiful things were scarcely on when they called for candles, 
because the moon-light through the window was too faint; they must have other 
light. There stood the little girl as stiff as a doll, her arms stretched out from her 
frock, her fingers spread out wide from each other — and oh! how her eyes, her 
whole being, beamed with delight! 

“To-morrow you shall go out into the street,” said the mother; and the little 
one looked up towards her bonnet and down towards her frock, and smiled 
joyfully. 

“Mother,” said she, “what will the dogs think, when they see me so 
beautifully dressed!” 


SEVENTEENTH EVENING. 


I have, — said the Moon, — told thee about Pompeii, that corpse of a city 
amongst living cities. I know another, one still more strange; not the corpse, but 
the ghost of a city. On all sides where the fountain splashes into a marble basin, I 
seem to hear stories of the floating city. Yes, the fountain-streams can tell them! 
The billows on the shore sing of them. Over the surface of the sea there often 
floats a mist, that is the widow’s weeds. The sea’s bridegroom is dead; his palace 
and city are now a mausoleum. Dost thou know this city? The rolling of the 
chariot-wheels, or the sound of the horse’s hoof, were never heard in its streets. 
The fish swims, and like a spectre glides the black gondola over the green water. 

I will, — continued the Moon, — show thee the forum of the city, the city’s 
great square, and then thou wilt think it to be a city for adventures. Grass grows 
between the broad flag-stones, and thousands of tame pigeons fly circling in the 
twilight around the lofty tower. On three sides thou art surrounded by 
colonnades. The Turk, with his long pipe, sits silently beneath them; the 
handsome Greek-lad leans against a pillar, and looks up to the elevated trophies, 
the tall masts, the memorial of the ancient power. The flag hangs drooping like 
mourning crape; a girl stands there to rest herself, she has set down the heavy 
buckets of water, whilst the yoke on which she sustained them rests upon her 
shoulders, and she supports herself on the column of victory. That is not a fairy 
palace but a church which thou seest before thee! the gilded dome, the gilded 
balls around it, shine in my beams; the magnificent bronze horses upon it have 
traveled about like bronze horses in a fairy tale; they have traveled thither, away 
from their place, and then again back! Seest thou the beautiful painting on walls 
and window panes? It is as if some genius had done the will of a child and thus 
decorated this extraordinary temple. Dost thou see the winged lion upon the 
pillar? Gold yet shines upon it, but the wings are bound, the lion is dead because 
the king of the sea is dead; the vast halls are empty, and where once hung costly 
pictures the naked walls are now seen. Lazzaroni sleep under the arches, where 
at one time only the high noble dared to tread. Either from the deep well or from 
the chamber of the leaden roof, near to the Bridge of Sighs, sounds forth a groan, 
whilst tamborines are heard from the painted gondola as the bridal-ring is cast 
from the glittering Bucentaur to Adria, the queen of the sea. Adria, wrap thyself 
in mist! let the widow’s veil cover the breast, and cast it over thy bride-groom’s 
mausoleum; — the marble-builder, the spectre-like, Venice.” 


EIGHTEENTH EVENING. 


I looked down upon a great theatre, — said the Moon, — the whole house was 
full of spectators, because a new actor made his debut, my beams fell upon a 
little window in the wall; a painted face pressed its forehead against the glass; it 
was the hero of the night. The chivalric beard curled upon his chin, but there 
were tears in the man’s eyes, because he had been hissed — hissed with reason. 
Poor fellow! but the realm of art will not endure the feeble. He deeply felt and 
passionately loved art, but she did not love him. 

The prompter’s bell rung; — according to the piece, the hero stepped forth 
with a bold and determined air — thus had he to appear before a public which 
burst into peals of laughter. — The piece was ended; I saw a man wrapped in a 
cloak steal away down the steps; it was he, the spirit-crushed cavalier; the 
servants of the theatre whispered to each other as he passed. I followed the poor 
wretch home to his chamber. Hanging is such an ignominious death, and people 
have not always poison at hand. I know that he thought of both. He looked at his 
pale face in the glass; half closed his eyes to see whether he would look 
handsome as a corpse. It is possible for people to be unfortunate in the highest 
degree, and yet in the highest degree vain at the same time. He thought upon 
death, upon self-murder; I believe he wept in pity of himself — he wept bitterly, 
and when people have had a good fit of crying they do not kill themselves. 

A year has passed since then. A comedy was acted, but this time in a little 
theatre, by a poor vagrant company. I saw again the well-known face, the 
painted cheeks, the curled beard. He again looked up to me and smiled — and 
yet for all that he had been hissed — hissed scarcely a minute before in that 
miserable theatre, hissed by that miserable audience! 

This very evening a poor hearse has driven out of the gate of the town; not a 
single being accompanied it. There lay upon it a suicide, our painted and derided 
hero. The driver was the only attendant; no one followed, no one except the 
Moon. In an angle of the churchyard wall is the self-murdered laid; nettles will 
soon spring up thereon; there will grave-diggers cast thorns and weeds from 
other graves. 


NINETEENTH EVENING. 


I come from Rome — said the Moon, — there, in the middle of the city, upon 
one of the seven hills, lie the ruins of the palace of the Cesars; a wild fig-tree 
grows in a chink of the wall, and covers its nakedness with its broad, gray-green 
leaves; the ass wanders over the heaps of rubbish among the laurel hedges, and 
feasts on the golden thistle. From this spot, whence the Roman eagle once flew 
forth, went, and saw, and conquered, the entrance is now through a small, 
miserable house, smeared with clay, between two broken pillars; tendrils of the 
vine hang down, like a mourning garland, over the narrow window. An old 
woman, with her little grand-daughter lived there; they ruled now in the palace 
of the Caesars, and showed to strangers the buried treasures. There remains of 
the rich throne-room nothing but a naked wall; the shadow of the black cypress 
points to the place where the throne stood. The earth lies to the depth of some 
feet above the broken floor; the little girl, now the daughter of the palace of the 
Caesars, often sits there upon her little stool, when the evening bell rings. The 
keyhole in the door, close beside her, she calls her balcony, and through it she 
sees over half of Rome, as far as the mighty dome of St. Peter’s. 

It was silent as ever, this evening, and the little girl came homeward in my 
full, bright light. She carried upon her head an antiquely-formed earthen jug 
filled with water; her feet were bare; the black petticoat and the little chemise 
sleeves were in tatters; I kissed the child’s beautiful round shoulder, her black 
eyes, and her dark shining hair. She mounted up the steps of the house, which 
were steep, and were formed of broken pieces of wall and a shattered capital. 
The bright-colored lizard glided timidly past her feet, but she was not frightened; 
she raised her hand to ring at the door; there hung a hare’s foot in the 
packthread, which is now the bell-pull at the palace of the Cesars. She stood 
stock-still for a moment; what was she thinking about? Perhaps of the beautiful 
Jesus-child clothed in gold and silver, in the chapel below, where the silver lamp 
was burning, and where her little-girl friends were singing in chorus as she 
knew; I cannot tell if it was of this she thought! but again she made a movement, 
and stumbled; the earthen jug fell from her head and was shivered in pieces upon 
the broken marble pavement. She burst into tears; the beautiful daughter of the 
palace of the Cesars wept over the poor, broken, earthen jug; she stood with her 
bare feet and wept, and dared not to pull at the pack-thread string, the bell-pull at 
the palace of the Cesars. 


TWENTIETH EVENING. 


For upwards of fourteen days the Moon had not shone; now I saw it again, round 
and bright, standing above the slowly ascending clouds; listen to what the Moon 
related to me. I followed a caravan from one of the cities of Fez; it made a halt 
upon one of the salt plains, which glittered like an ice-field, and where one little 
stretch only was covered with moveable sand. The eldest of the caravan, with his 
water-flask hanging at his belt, and a bag of unleavened bread around his neck, 
marked out a square in the sand with his staff, and wrote therein some words of 
the koran; within this consecrated spot the whole caravan drew up. A young 
merchant, a child of the sun, as I could see by his eye and by his beautiful form, 
rode thoughtfully upon his white and spirited charger. Perhaps he was thinking 
of his young and lovely wife. It was only two days since the camel, adorned with 
skins and costly shawls, bore her, a beautiful bride, around the walls of the city; 
drums and bagpipes resounded, women sang, and shouts of joy were sent forth 
from those who surrounded the camel, the bridegroom shouted the gayest and 
the loudest of them all, and now — now he rode with the caravan across the 
desert. I accompanied them for many nights; saw them rest beside the wells, 
among the crested palm trees; they stabbed with a knife the fallen camel and 
cooked the flesh with fire. My beams cooled the burning sand; my beams 
showed them the black masses of rock, islands of death in the immense ocean of 
sand. No hostile power had they met with upon their trackless path; no storm 
was abroad; no pillars of sand carried death over the caravan. 

The lovely wife prayed to heaven for her husband and father. “Are they 
dead?” inquired she from my gilded horn. “Are they dead?” inquired she from 
my beaming crescent. The desert now lies behind them; on this very evening 
they rest under the tall palm trees, around which circle the storks with their long 
wings; the pelican rushes down upon them from the branches of the mimosa. 
The luxuriant vegetation is trampled down by the many feet of the elephants; a 
troop of negro people come onward from a distant fair; women with copper 
buttons in their black hair, and in indigo-colored petticoats drive on the laden 
oxen on which the naked black children lie asleep. One negro leads in a thong a 
lion’s cub, which he had purchased; they approach the caravan; the young 
merchant sits immoveable, silent; he thinks upon his lovely wife, dreams in this 
negro land of his white fragrant flower on the other side the desert; he lifts his 
head — A cloud passed over the Moon, and again a cloud. I heard no more that 
night. 


TWENTY-FIRST EVENING. 


I saw a little girl weeping, — said the Moon, — she wept because of the 
wickedness of the world. She had had a present made her of the most beautiful 
doll — Oh, it was a doll, so lovely and delicate, not at all fitted to struggle with 
misfortune! But the little girl’s brother, a tall lad, had taken the doll and set it up 
in a high tree in the garden, and then had run away. The little girl could not reach 
the doll, could not help it down, and therefore she cried. The doll cried too, and 
stretched out her arms from among the green branches, and looked so distressed. 
Yes, this was one of the misfortunes of life of which her mamma had so often 
spoken. Oh, the poor doll! It already began to get dusk, and then dismal night 
would come! And was she to sit up there in the tree, and by herself all night? No, 
the little girl would not endure the thought of that. 

“T will stay with you!” said she, although she was not at all courageous. She 
began already to see quite plainly the little elves, in their tall pointed hats, 
peeping from between the bushes, and down the dusky alleys danced tall 
spectres, which came nearer and nearer. She stretched her hands up towards the 
tree in which the doll sate, and they laughed and pointed their fingers at her. Ah, 
how terrified was the little girl!— “But if one has not done anything wrong,” 
thought she, “nothing can do one any harm! Have I done anything wrong?” 

She thought. “Ah, yes!” said she, “I laughed at the poor duck with the red rag 
tied round its leg; it hobbled so comically, and that made me laugh; but it is 
wrong to laugh at poor animals.” 

“Have you laughed at poor animals?” inquired she, looking up to the doll, and 
it seemed to her as if the doll shook her head. 


TWENTY-SECOND EVENING. 


I looked into the Tyrol, — said the Moon, — I caused the dark fir-trees to cast 
strong shadows upon the rocks. I saw the holy Christopher, with the child Jesus 
upon his shoulder, as he stood there against the wall of the houses, colossal in 
size from the foundation to the gable. The holy Florian carries water to the 
buming house, and Christ hangs bleeding upon the great cross by the wayside. 
These are old pictures for the new generation: I have, nevertheless, seen them 
depart one after another. 

Aloft, in the projection of the mountains, a solitary nunnery hangs like a 
swallow’s nest. Two sisters stood up in the tower, and rung the bell. They were 
both young, and therefore they looked out beyond the mountains into the world. 
A traveling carriage drove below along the high road, the postillion’s horn 
resounded, and the poor nuns riveted with kindred thoughts their eyes upon it: 
there were tears in the eyes of the younger of the two. The horn sounded fainter 
and fainter: the bell of the nunnery overpowered its dying tones. 


TWENTY-THIRD EVENING. 


Listen to what the Moon said. — Many years ago, in Copenhagen, I peeped in at 
the window of a poor chamber. The father and mother slept, but the little son 
slept not. I saw the flowered cotton bed-hangings move, and the child peeped 
out. I fancied at first that he was looking at the Bornholm timepiece, it was so 
beautifully painted with red and green, and a cuckoo sate on the top of it; there 
were heavy leaden weights, and the pendulum with its shining brass surface, 
went to and fro, “dik, dik!” but it was not that which he was looking at — no, it 
was his mother’s spinning-wheel, which stood under the clock. That was the 
most precious piece of furniture in the whole house to the boy, but he did not 
dare to touch it, for if he did, he got a rap on the fingers. All the time his mother 
was spinning he would sit beside her, and watch the humming spole and the 
turning wheel, and he had the while his own peculiar thoughts about them. Ah! if 
he could only dare thus to spin on the wheel! Father and mother were asleep; he 
looked at them, he looked at the wheel, and presently afterwards one little naked 
foot was pushed out of bed, and then another naked foot, then two little legs — 
thump! stood he upon the floor. He turned himself once round, however, to see 
whether father and mother slept. Yes, that they did! and so he went softly, very 
softly — in nothing but his short little shirt — to the wheel, and began to spin. 
The cord flew off, and the wheel ran round faster than ever. I kissed his yellow 
hair and his light blue eyes; it was a lovely picture. At that moment the mother 
awoke — the curtains moved — she looked out and thought about elves, or 
some other kind of little sprite. 

“In the name of Jesus!” said she; and full of alarm, awoke her husband. He 
opened his eyes, rubbed them with his hands, and looked at the busy little 
creature. 

“Tt is actually Bertel!” said he. 

I withdrew my gaze from that poor chamber — I can see so far around me! I 
looked at that very moment into the hall of the Vatican where the marble gods 
stand. I illumined the group of the Laocoon; the stone seemed to sigh. I pressed 
my quiet kiss upon the muses’ breast; I fancy it heaved. But my beams tarried 
longest upon the group of the Nile, upon the colossal god. He lay full of thought, 
supporting himself upon sphinxes: dreaming there as if he were thinking of the 
fleeting year; little loves played around him with crocodiles. In the horn of 
plenty sate, with folded arms, and gazing upon the great river-god, a very little 
love, a true picture of the little boy with the wheel; it was the same expression. 


Living and charming, here stood the little marble child; and yet more than a 
thousand times had the wheel of the year gone round since it stood forth in stone. 
Just so many times as the boy in the poor chamber turned the wheel has the great 
wheel of time hummed round, and still shall hum, before the age creates another 
marble-god like this. 

See, it is now many years since then. Last evening, — continued the Moon — 
I looked down upon a creek in the east coast of Zealand. Beautiful woods were 
there, lofty mounds, an old mansion-house with red walls, swans in the moat, 
and a little trading town, with its church among the apple-orchards. A fleet of 
boats, each bearing a torch, glided over the unruffled water; it was not to catch 
fish that the torches were burning — no! everything was festal! Music sounded, 
a song was sung; and in the middle of one of the boats stood he whom they 
honored, a tall, strong man in a large cloak; he had blue eyes, and long white 
hair. I knew him, and thought upon the Vatican, and the Nile-group, and all the 
marble gods; I thought upon the poor little chamber where little Bertel sate in his 
short shirt and spun. 

The wheel of time has gone round; new gods have ascended from the marble. 
“Hurrah!” resounded from the boats—” Hurrah for Bertel Thorwaldsen!” 


TWENTY-FOURTH EVENING. 


I will give thee a picture from Frankfort, — said the Moon: — I took notice of 
one building in particular. It was not the birth-place of Goethe, nor was it the old 
town-house, where, through the grated windows, are still exhibited the horned 
fronts of the oxen which were roasted and given to the people at the emperor’s 
coronation, but it was the house of a citizen painted green and unpretending, at 
the corner of the narrow Jews’ street. It was the house of the Rothschilds. I 
looked in at the open door; the flight of steps was strongly lighted; servants 
stood there with burning lights in massive silver candlesticks, and bowed 
themselves lowly before the old woman who was carried forth down the steps in 
a sedan chair. The master of the house stood with bare head, and impressed 
reverentially a kiss upon the old woman’s hand. It was his mother. She nodded 
kindly to him, and to the servants; and they carried her out into the narrow, dark 
street, into a little house, where she lived, and where her child was born, from 
whom all her good fortune had proceeded. If she were now to leave the despised 
street and the little house, then, perhaps, good fortune would leave him! — that 
was her belief. 

The Moon told nothing more. Her visit to me was too short this evening; but I 
thought of the old woman in the narrow, despised street. Only one word about 
her — and she had her splendid house near the Thames; only one word about her 
— and her villa was situated on the Gulf of Naples. 

“Were I to leave the mean little house where my son’s good fortune began, 
then, perhaps, good fortune would leave him!” 

This is a superstition, but of that kind which only requires, when the history is 
known and the picture seen, two words as a superscription to make it intelligible 
— A MOTHER. 


TWENTY-FIFTH EVENING. 


It was yesterday, in the morning twilight, — these were the Moon’s own words, 
— not a chimney was yet smoking in the whole city, and it was precisely the 
chimneys that I was looking at. From one of these chimneys at that very moment 
came forth a little head, and then a half body, the arms of which rested on the 
coping stone of the chimney. “Hurrah!” It was a little chimney-sweeper lad, 
who, for the first time in his life, had mounted a chimney, and had thus put forth 
his head. “Hurrah!” Yes, there was some difference between this and creeping 
upwards in the narrow chimney! The air blew so fresh; he could look out over 
the whole city to the green wood. The sun had just risen; round and large, it 
looked brightly into his face, which beamed with happiness, although it was 
famously smeared with soot. 

“Now the whole city can see me, and the moon can see me, and the sun also!” 
and with that he flourished about his brush. 


TWENTY-SIXTH EVENING. 


Last night I looked down upon a city in China, — said the Moon. My beams 
illumined the long naked walls which form the streets; here and there, to be sure, 
is a door, but it is closed, because the Chinese troubled not themselves about the 
world outside. Impenetrable Venetian shutters covered the windows of the 
houses behind the walls; from the temple alone light shone faintly through the 
window-glass. I looked in — looked in upon the brilliant splendor; from floor to 
ceiling was covered with pictures in strong colors and rich gilding, which 
represented the works of the gods on earth. Their statues themselves stood in 
every niche, but mostly concealed by brilliant draperies and suspended fans; and 
before every divinity — they were all of tin — stood a little altar with holy 
water, flowers, and burning wax-lights. Supreme in the temple, however, stood 
Fu, the supreme divinity, dressed in a garment of silken stuff of the holy yellow 
color. At the foot of the altar sate a living figure, a young priest. He appeared to 
be praying, but in the midst of his prayer he sunk into deep thought; and it 
certainly was sinful, because his cheeks burned, and his head bowed very low. 
Poor Souihoung! Perhaps he was dreaming about working in one of the little 
flower-gardens which lie before every house behind the long wall of the street, 
and which was a far pleasanter occupation to him than trimming the wax-lights 
in the temple; or was he longing to be seated at the well-covered board, and 
between every course to be wiping his lips with silver paper? or was it a sin so 
great that if he had dared to utter it, the heavenly powers must have punished 
him with death? Were his thoughts bold enough to take flight with the ship of 
the barbarians to their home, the remote England? No, his thoughts did not fly so 
far; and yet they were as sinful as the warm blood of youth could make them — 
sinful here, in the temple before the statues of Fu and the holy deities. I knew 
where his thoughts were. In the most distant corner of the city, upon the flat, 
flagged roof, the parapet of which seemed to be made of porcelain, and where 
stood the beautiful vases in which grew large white campanulas, sate the 
youthful Pe, with her small roguish eyes, her pouting lips, and her least of all 
little feet. Her shoes pinched, but there was a more severe pinching at her heart; 
she raised her delicate, blooming arms, and the satin rustled. Before her stood a 
glass bowl, in which were four gold fish: she stirred the water very softly with a 
beautifully painted and japaned stick. Oh, so slowly she stirred it because she 
was deep in thought! Perhaps she was thinking how rich and golden was the 
apparel of the fish, how safely they lived in the glass bowl, and how luxuriously 


they were fed; and yet, for all that, how much more happy they might be in 
freedom: yes, the idea distressed the beautiful Pe. Her thoughts passed away 
from her home; her thoughts went into the church, but it was not for the sake of 
the gods that they went there. Poor Pe! poor Souihoung! Their earthly thoughts 
met, but my cold beam lay like a cherub’s sword between them. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH EVENING. 


There was a calm, — said the Moon — the water was as transparent as the pure 
air through which I floated. I could see, far below the surface of the sea, the 
strange plants which, like giant trees in groves, heaved themselves up towards 
me with stems a fathom long, whilst the fish swam over their tops. High up in 
the air flew a flock of wild swans, one of which sank with wearied wings lower 
and lower: its eyes followed the airy caravan, which every moment became more 
distant; its pinions were expanded widely, and it sank, like a soap-bubble in the 
still air; it touched the surface of the water, bowed back its head between its 
wings, and lay still, like a white lotus upon the calm Indian Sea. The breeze 
blew, and lifted up the bright surface of the water, which was brilliant as the air; 
there rolled on a large, broad billow — the swan lifted its head, and the shining 
water was poured, like blue fire, over its breast and back. 

The dawn of day illumined the red clouds, and the swan rose up refreshed, 
and flew towards the ascending sun, towards the blue coast, whither had betaken 
themselves the airy caravan; but it flew alone — with longing in its breast, flew 
alone over the blue, the foaming water! 


TWENTY-EIGHTH EVENING. 


I will now give thee a picture from Sweden, said the Moon. — In the midst of 
black pine woods, not far from the melancholy-shore of Roxe, lies the old 
convent-church of Wreta. My beams passed through the grating in the walls into 
the spacious vault where kings sleep in great stone coffins. On the wall above 
them, is placed, as an image of earthly magnificence, a king’s crown, made of 
wood, painted and gilded, and held firm by a wooden pin, which is driven into 
the wall. The worm has eaten through the gilded wood, the spider has spun its 
web from the crown to the coffin; it is a mourning banner, perishable, as 
mourning for the dead! 

How still they sleep! I remember them so well! I see now the bold smile on 
the lips which expressed joy or sorrow so strongly, so decisively. When the 
steam-vessel, like an enchanted ship, sails hither from the mountains, many a 
stranger comes to the church, visits this vault, and inquires the names of the 
kings, and these names sound forgotten and dead; he looks upon the worm-eaten 
crown, smiles, and if he be of a pious turn of mind, there is melancholy in his 
smile. 

Slumber ye dead! the Moon remembers you. The Moon sends in the night her 
cold beams to your quiet kingdom, over which hangs the wooden crown! 


TWENTY-NINTH EVENING. 


Close beside the high road. — said the Moon, — lies a little public house, and 
just opposite to it is a great coach house. As the roof was under repair, I looked 
down between the beams and saw through the open trap-door into the great 
desolate space; the turkey slept upon the beam, and the saddle was laid to rest in 
the empty manger. In the middle of the place stood a travelling-carriage, within 
which the gentlefolks were sound asleep, whilst the horses were feeding, and the 
driver stretched his limbs, although I know very well that he slept soundly more 
than half the way. The door of the fellow’s chamber stood open, and the bed 
looked as if he had tumbled neck and heels into it; the candle stood on the floor, 
and burned low in the socket. The wind blew cold through the barn; and the time 
was nearer to daybreak than midnight. Upon the floor within the stall, slept a 
family of wandering musicians; father and mother were dreaming about the 
buming drop in the bottle; the pale little girl, she dreamed about the buming 
tears in her eyes. The harp lay at their head, and the dog at their feet. 


THIRTIETH EVENING. 


It was in a little trading town — said the Moon — I saw it last year; but that is 
nothing, for I saw it so plainly. This evening I read about it in the newspaper, but 
it was not nearly as plain there. 

Down in the parlor of the public-house sate the master of the bear, and ate his 
supper. Bams, the bear, stood outside, tied to the faggot-stake. The poor bear! he 
would not have done the least harm to any soul, for all his grim looks. Up in the 
garret there lay, in the bright light of the Moon, three little children: the eldest 
was six years old, the youngest not more than two. “Clap, clap!” came 
something up the stairs! What could it be? The door sprang open — it was 
Bams, the great rough bear! He had grown tired of standing out there in the yard, 
and he now found his way up the steps. I saw the whole thing, — said the Moon. 
The children were very much frightened at the great grim-looking beast, and 
crept each one of them into his corner; but he found them all out, rubbed them 
with his snout, but did them no harm at all!— “Tt is certainly a big dog!” thought 
they; and with that they patted him. He laid himself down on the floor, and the 
least boy tumbled upon him, and played at hiding his yellow curly head among 
his thick black hair. The eldest boy now took his drum and made a tremendous 
noise, and the bear rose up on his hind legs and began to dance. It was charming! 
Each boy took his weapons; the bear must have a gun, too, and he held it like a 
regular soldier. What a glorious comrade they had found! and so they marched 
—” One, two! one, two!” 

Presently the door opened; it was the children’s mother. You should have 
seen her — seen her speechless horror; her face as white as a wall, her half- 
opened mouth, her staring eyes; the least of the children, however, nodded so 
joyfully, and shouted with all his might— “We are playing at soldiers!” And 
with that, up came the bear’s master! 


RAMBLES IN THE ROMANTIC REGIONS OF THE 
HARTZ MOUNTAINS, SAXON SWITZERLAND 








Translated by Charles Beckwith 


Rambles in the Romantic Regions of the Hartz Mountains, Saxon Switzerland 
was first published in Denmark by C. A. Reitzel in 1831, before being released 
in England in 1848 by Richard Bentley. It is one of the author’s early 
travelogues, which traces his journey through Northern and Eastern Germany. 
Andersen would travel extensively throughout his life and is understood to have 
ventured abroad as many as thirty times, including stays in Britain, Italy, 
Switzerland, France and Portugal. Initially, Andersen had wished to record his 
journey in an ‘original manner’ and try to create a ‘travelling drama’ with ‘full 
orchestra’ and ‘roaring crescendo’ but he very quickly realised that the only 
meaningful way to express his experience of ‘a new world’ was to simply, as he 
States, ‘give my thoughts as I received them’. 

The author arrived in Lubeck, before travelling to Hamburg, Braunschweig, 
Leipzig, Bohemia (now part of the Czech Republic) and Dresden, among other 
locations. In Lubeck, Andersen visited St. Mary’s Church and wrote about the 
renowned and evocative ‘Dance of Death’ canvas. The ‘Danse Macabre’ 
developed in the late fourteenth century as an allegory for the universality of 
death, which served to remind people to always be prepared for their demise. It 
employed a range of social representatives, from kings to labourers, being 
summoned to the grave, to show no one was exempt and the allegory was 
depicted in visual, literary and musical forms. The Lubeck ‘Dance of Death’ was 
believed to have been painted in 1463, possibly by the artist Bernt Notke and it 
survived in some form until the church and much of the city, was destroyed in 
the March 1942 civilian targeted bombing raid by the Royal Air Force during the 
Second World War. 





Nineteenth century Hamburg, one of the major cities visited by Andersen in this travelogue 
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St Mary’s Church, Lubeck 


CHAPTER I. 


THE SETTING OUT — THE SEA — THE RIVER TRAVE — LUBECK 
— ST. MARY’S CHURCH — THE DANCE OF DEATH — WANDS- 
BECK. 


“Wenn jemand eine Reise thut, 
So kann er was verzahlen,” 


says Claudius; but whether any one will listen to the narrative, is another affair. 
We live in an age when great historical events succeed each other without 
intermission — when in one twelvemonth more is developed than in any ten 
years formerly: meteor follows meteor in the political firmament; how then shall 
one have time to notice the individual, aspiring spirit? The world now acts; it 
works for the coming poet-race, who shall make our time immortal. But if the 
wings grow, the bird will also flutter; and if there be war or peace, marriage or 
burial, the bird will sing its song until its poetical heart break. There is always 
one or other kindred soul to be found, in the midst of this great world’s bustle, 
that is refreshed by its tones; and more than this the little citizen of the sky 
cannot demand. But if now it be a vain bird — and such are for the most part 
young poets — so will it attract listeners, be original, and then often twitter and 
chirp with quite another bill than that our Lord and Master gave him. This really 
answers sometimes! — aye, the more absurd the poetical screams become, so 
much the more is it remarked; it gathers a party amongst the public; and now the 
one shows itself more original than the other, for who will not be heard when he 
first enters the lists as a singer? 

If I must be sincere, it was just in this way that it happened to me when I 
thought of relating this journey of mine. I determined that my recital should be 
in an original manner, and I had also arranged the whole before I travelled; got 
my fair readers and those of the other sex duly seated, and would now give them 
the whole journey dramatically: this, thought I, will be a new mode of treating a 
narrative of travels. Thus, it was to be a travelling drama, with overture, 
prologue, and interludes. In the interludes the public were to be satirical, but in 
the prologue I would myself be so. The overture must be performed by a full 
orchestra; the assembled throng by the Custom House I would employ as 
Turkish music; the waves should play a roaring crescendo, and the birds and the 
young ladies on “the long line? give forth a soft adagio. On the steam-vessel, I 
should certainly find passengers that I could in haste form into instruments, and 


my own heart should have permission to play a short solo on the harp. Thus, I 
thought that in this overture, from Copenhagen to Lubeck there would be 
changes enough. At Travemunde, the prologue should begin, and at Lubeck the 
piece itself; when adventure on adventure, scene after scene, should link 
themselves to each other. I had not as yet seen any travels described in this 
manner: thus mine should be — and I travelled. 

Strange places with strange persons succeeded each other; a new world 
opened itself to me between the mountains; God’s glorious nature surrounded 
me; there was no assumed originality, and yet it looked quite original, it being 
itself alone. After all, thinks I to myself, is this novel plan of mine a right one? 
and, before I was fully aware of it, all the self-formed original ideas had 
evaporated — and I thought. I will give my thoughts as I received them; if they 
are not original, the reason is, because I myself am a copy: and yet that is not 
probable; for if the one leaf on a tree be not a copy of the other, how can the man 
in his whole natural state be so? 

The overture, prologue, and interludes accordingly are lost, but nevertheless 
we may as well remain seated: I will open my heart, and show there the varied 
row of pictures the journey conjured forth. We will not spread out a sheet upon 
the wall — it causes too much trouble; we have the white leaves of the book — 
here now stand the pictures; only slightly sketched, it is true, but we must 
remember that they are but dissolving views, or the shadowy pictures of reality. 
We have plains and mountains, towns and fantastic places — some few parts 
even are drawn in haste with pen and ink. The poet is not second to the painter! 


A foreground with a little lawn, 

A tree — be sure ’tis lightly drawn! 

A cloud — quick-coursing through the sky, 
A picture these at once supply! 

But for a poem — ere ’tis gone, 

Confess the scene before you one. 


But now the steamer is off to Lubeck. The coast is in motion already! will it 
take the start of us, that we may not run away from it? No, it is we! the black 
column of smoke rises from the chimney, the wheels cleave the watery mirror, 
and there stretches a long furrow behind us in the sea! 

“O travelling! travelling!” — it is the happiest lot! and therefore we all travel; 
— everything in the whole universe travels! even the poorest man possesses 
Thought’s winged horse, and if he become weak and old, death takes him with 
him on the journey — the great journey we must all make. The waves roll from 


coast to coast, the clouds sail along the wide heavens, and the birds fly over field 
and meadow. We all travel, even the dead in their silent graves course with the 
earth around the sun. Yes, “to travel!” — it is a strange fancy with the whole 
universe; but we are children; we will also play at “travelling” in the midst of 
our own and the great natural journey of things. 

The sea lay before me like a mirror; not a wave rippled the broad surface. It is 
delightful to sail between sea and sky, whilst the heart sings its yearning sense of 
pleasure, and the spirit sees the significant, changing, resonant figures that arise 
from these tuneful waves. 

The heart and the sea are, however, strangely allied! The sea is the world’s 
great heart: therefore it roars so deeply in the stormy night; therefore it fills our 
byeast with sadness or enthusiasm, when the clear starry firmament — that great 
image of eternity — shows itself on its quiet surface. Heaven and earth are 
reflected in the sea as in our hearts; but the heart of man never becomes so quiet 
as ocean, after life’s storm has shaken it to the centre. Yet, our lifetime here — 
how insignificant compared with the duration of that great world’s bodies! In a 
moment we forget our pain, even the deepest; in a moment the great sea also 
forgets its storms, for to a world’s body weeks and days are but moments. 

But I am growing quite loquacious! It was even thus that I told many stories 
to a little child as it sat on my lap — stories that I myself thought pretty, very 
pretty! The child looked me in the face with its large eyes: I really thought that 
my tales made it happy, for I began to feel amused by relating them to the little 
attentive thing. In the most interesting part I interrupted myself, and said, “What 
do you think of it?” and the child answered, “You chatter so much!” Perhaps you 
are of the same opinion, dear reader? But then only think, we have in the mean 
time sailed over the whole Baltic, passed Stevus cliff, with its wandering 
church, Moen’s white chalk cliffs, where the woods already began to be green, 
and Laaland itself, where the red beacon burnt in the dusky night. The sun has 
again risen, and it is beautiful to see, but most of the passengers are asleep, 
certainly thinking like Arv: “The morning is very fine, only it would be as well if 
it did not come so early in the day.” 

At length they came forth from the nether world, the one after the other. The 
deck was the free saloon for conversation, where one might come and go as one 
listed; our thoughts did the same, and the heart said one thing here, and another 
thing there; — but I heard all. 

The heart dreams of its love on the sea’s glassy surface! There is nothing in 
the whole of nature that shows a bodily image of this life’s holy mysteries, more 
than the great, the glorious sea, which, like the sky, encompasses the whole 
earth, and shows its infinity on its tranquil surface. Love is also a depth like the 


sea, on whose foundation life and death build, whilst Hope lets her richly-laden 
barks sail from coast to coast. 

I looked on the wide sea, and felt myself happy. There stood a Berliner by the 
side of me, and made jests: he also felt happy. The steamer flew on, we 
approached land, and then — then the other passengers were also happy! 

We had nearly missed the entrance to Trave, for a thick fog extended itself 
over the whole coast; but fortune favoured us; we hit the right point, came in, 
and now the whole of the fog-covered land lay behind us. 

It was as if a curtain rolled up. In the foreground stood the beautiful bathing- 
house and the high light-house, — round about were green fields and woods, and 
the warm summer air streamed towards us. 

To the left lay the little peninsula, Priwall, where the cattle ventured half out 
in the water, and presented to us a living picture, such as Paul Potter delighted 
in, with its large airy background, and the charming groups of animals. To the 
right lay Travemunde, with its red roofs; round about one could see the heads of 
men and girls peeping out of the windows: they looked pretty in the distance. 
Oh, yes!—” distance:” it is, however, life’s magical fairyland — that spiritual 
fata morgana which continually eludes us as we come nearer to it. In the 
distance lie childhood’s dreams, and life’s hopes and expectations; in the 
distance, the wrinkles are smoothed on the furrowed brow, and the grey-haired 
grandmother stands like a hale blooming girl. Perhaps it was the case here with 
the beauties of Travemiinde. 

Trave now became smaller, — the steamer seemed as if it would take in its 
whole breadth. We soon saw Lubeck, with its seven towers, peeping forth 
between wood and meadow; but it played strangely at “bo-peep;” sometimes it 
was here, sometimes there. It lay under the green table which nature has here 
spread out with woods and luxuriant pastures. The many windings of the river 
make it appear as if one did not rightly know whether one sails to or from the 
town. Thus it is that we sail on life’s great stream, where often we are so childish 
as to weep, nay, even to doubt the steersman’s guidance, because the aim of our 
wishes, like Lubeck, plays at “bo-peep” with us; yet it is the right way we go, 
but we know not the course of the stream, as we only once in life sail up it. 

What a changing picture I what a living idyl is the whole of this country! 
Here the river forms a little bay; here is a fishing village, where the nets hang in 
the sun, stretched out between the trees yonder; on the hill rises a village with its 
church, and in the river itself is a steamer foaming between the green rushes. 

We now entered through an old arched gateway, with thick walls on either 
side, the free Hansetown, 


LUBECK. 


Here, what with the old houses, with their pointed gables, narrow side streets, 
and our memory which casts an historical drapery over the whole, we fancy 
ourselves carried a century back: these angular buildings, these stone heroes on 
the senate-house, and the stained-glass windows of the old church we came past, 
looked thus when George Wollenweber spake a powerful word in the senate. 
The churches here being open also lead us to think of Catholicism; and many an 
image here, although it be not a work of art, impresses us by its poetical 
conception or its antiquity. 

In St. Mary’s church I saw the famed astronomical clock-work, and the still 
more famous cycle of pantings, called “The Dance of Death.” Every rank, every 
age, from the Pope to the child in the cradle, is here invited to take a part in 
Death’s cotillon, and all in the costume of the time in which they were painted, 
which is said to have been in the year 1463. Under each figure stands a verse in 
Low-German — a dialogue between the dancers: these verses, however, are not 
the original old rhymes, but a later poetical attempt made about 1701. It 
appeared to me as if the painter had placed an ironical smile in the dancing 
skeletons’ faces, that seemed as if it would say to me and the whole company of 
spectators who were here, and made their remarks on it, “You imagine, now, that 
you are standing still, or at most walking about in St. Mary’s church, and 
looking at the old pictures. Death has not yet got you with him in the dance, and 
yet you already dance with me; aye, altogether! The great dance begins from the 
cradle. Life is like the lamp, which begins to burn out as soon as it is lighted. As 
old as each of you are, so many years have I already danced with you: every one 
has his different turn, and the one holds out in the dance longer than the other; 
but towards the morning hour the lights burn out, and then — tired, fatigued — 
you all sink down in my arms, and — that is called death!” 

Round about in the walls stood epitaphs, and in the aisles lay tombstones, 
with illegible inscriptions and half-obliterated knights and dames. I saw a large 
stone, with a stalwart knight carved on it: he held his long battle-sword in his 
hand, and yet permitted the new generation to tread on his nose, so that his 
features and the long beard were almost effaced. He and all these quiet 
neighbours, whose names have now disappeared like the inscriptions, once 
rioted merrily in the old city, promenaded many a time on the green ramparts, 
heard the birds sing, and thought of immortality. The old senate-house still 
stands, with its small towers, and the great Hanse-hall: the marketplace, where 
the new throng of people busy themselves, lies between it and the church. 


From St. Mary’s church I went out into God’s great church, which is of far 
greater magnitude: that is an arch! it preaches when all else is still. The houses 
on both sides of the street appeared to me to be rows of pews, like bought or 
rented family-pews, where even the domestics had their places. A thundercloud, 
which had drawn up over us, began its sermon in the mean time; it was short, yet 
there was much in that speech. 

I left the old city of Lubeck in the evening; the sun went down so beautifully, 
and the green woods sent forth such fragrance, that it gave me a delight not to be 
expressed. How much poesy is there not in such a still evening! The high-road 
— yes, that was also poetical in its way: it appeared to me to be the way to 
Parnassus — rugged and uneven. 

We all arrived, however, early in the morning, with whole limbs, at 
Wandsbeck. Here Claudius lived and wrote. I thought of Andreas and Anselmus: 
the sun shone in my face, so that it brought the water into my eyes. I had nearly 
driven past the building where the lottery is drawn, without noticing it, but there 
are thoughts enough here, nevertheless, which, like unhappy spirits, hover about 
this place, and howl over the unloosened mammon. Claudius and the lottery! — 
they are two remarkable things in this little town, though, God knows, they by 
no means resemble each other. But I will not speak disrespectfully of the lottery: 
life itself is a grand lottery, which has again many subordinate divisions, and 
some of them are quite poetical. — * — * — * 

We now saw the towers of Hamburg: they rose aloft in the air, as if to see 
whether we were not coming soon; and the sun shone on them and on us with as 
much splendour as though its purpose had been to give lustre to an imperial 
pageant. 


CHAPTER Il. 


HAMBURG — A SIMPLE STORY — A VISIT OUT OF TOWN — THE 
DREAM — AN IDYL — THE TWO CHARACTERS. 


HAMBURG, like Copenhagen, Amsterdam, and many other large cities, has, 
from a fishing village, risen to be a great city. Here it was, on the shores of the 
Elbe, amongst the wretched fishermen’s huts, that Charlemagne built the castles 
of Hochbuchi and Hammenburg, which, during the reign of Otto the Third, was 
already known as a considerable hamlet. Thus it grew from childhood to youth, 
and stepped forth powerfully, as a man, amongst the mighty Hanse-towns. 

I felt a sincere and deep respect for the old city, which the narrow streets and 
thronging masses of people helped to sustain. I really believe our coachman 
drove us up one street and down the other in order to show us the imposing 
greatness of the town, for it lasted almost an eternity before we came to the 
“Hotel de Bavieére,” in “Neue Jungfernstieg,” where we descended. Here within 
the city itself it looks well, as the Alster, which is broad and large, separates, as 
it were, the old town from the new. The high towers are reflected in the water, 
where the swans glide along, and the boats rock with their loads of well-dressed 
persons. The “Jungfernstieg” is crowded with promenaders; and along here, 
where the one hotel lies by the side of the other, the doorways are thronged with 
waiters, upper-waiters, and upper-waiters’ upper-waiters. 

We will, however, not tarry here, but reserve our visit until the evening, when 
all is lighted up, although it can well bear being seen by daylight. We will 
venture into the crowd, amongst hackney coaches, shouting retailers of all kinds, 
flower girls from Vierlanden, and busy monied men from ’Change. It looks as if 
it were but one single shop — so thickly do they press on each other. The streets 
cross one another, and down towards the Elbe we find some to which the 
entrance is through a lobby, and where scarcely any one can live that exceeds a 
certain circumference, unless he live in them continually. I stuck my head into 
some of them, but durst not go further, for they reminded me of a dream I once 
had: how the houses in Ostergade (East-street), Copenhagen, where I was 
walking, also began to walk, but with their fronts towards each other, so that the 
streets had the appearance of these Hamburg streets; and as they made another 
step, I sat squeezed in between the walls, and could neither get forward nor 
backward — which was rather unpleasant. 


Yet a swarm of children played about in them, quite pleased and satisfied in 
that half obscure Hamburger-world. 

A poor man was to be buried: four men bore the coffin, and the wife 
followed; they had some difficulty in passing through the narrow lane; the way 
was straight; not a sunbeam found its way down here, — it was only when they 
had emerged into the broader streets that the sunlight fell on the humble coffin. I 
heard a story about this funeral, which is as poetically touching as it is true. 

Within this narrow street, high up in an equally narrow chamber, lay this poor 
corpse: the wife sat and wept over it; she knew of no expedient to get it buried 
— she had no means. The window stood open, when a canary-bird flew into the 
room and settled by the head of the corpse, where it began to sing: — it made a 
strange impression on the woman; she could weep no longer, for she imagined it 
must have come down to her from the Lord. The bird was tame; it allowed itself 
to be caught directly; and as she related the circumstance to a neighbour, and 
showed her the bird, the woman remembered that she had shortly before read an 
advertisement in the newspaper about a canary-bird that had flown away from its 
home. 

It was the same bird; and the woman, on restoring it to its owners, found there 
humane hearts, who rendered her such assistance as enabled her to bury the 
dead. 

The city is cut through with canals: I saw some here in this quarter that 
appeared to me like veritable sewers. High houses on both sides, but no street, 
only the narrow canal as far as one could see for the projecting balconies. On 
these there hung and lay all sorts of things, whilst far below the dirty water ran, 
or rather crept. One of these balconies or sheds in this chaos was painted green, 
and there sat a stout dame before the tea-table, enjoying the beautiful scene. 

If in the summer we would avoid the throng of people we meet with almost 
everywhere here — if we wish to separate ourselves from the world — then we 
must go to the theatre: here we shall not be encumbered; the pale hermits sit 
wide apart from each other in the large boxes. 

The house is large and elegant — four tiers of boxes, and pit: the passage 
behind the benches is so broad that one might very well dance a gallopade. The 
whole of the interior is painted white, gilded, and lighted by a brilliant 
chandelier. 

They performed “Der Freischutz:” the decorations were excellent, particularly 
“the wolfs glen.” It Was a deep rocky gulf, where the moon shone down, and the 
red will-o’-the-wisps hopped about in their magic circle-dance. The flames shot 
up from the earth, and the Wild huntsman — an airy transparency — a group of 
clouds that formed themselves into these wild forms, darted over the scene. At 


the end of the act the living Zamiel did not ascend from the bottomless pit, but a 
frightful gigantic figure, that filled the whole scene, seized Max and Caspar with 
his enormous band as they lay lifeless on the ground, whilst the whole scene was 
lighted up by a strong red fire, which gave it a grand effect. In other respects 
Zamiel’s costume was not good — he looked like a red hussar. A demoiselle 
Gned performed the part of Agathe. She sang prettily and correctly, but made a 
fool of herself every time they applauded her: she then quite forgot her part, and 
made a deep curtsey, which, of course, at once destroyed the illusion. After this 
grand aria with her handkerchief, which was waved with much studied grace, 
and as she was about to throw herself into the arms of Max, the audience 
applauded, upon which she made a movement forward, curtsied, and then threw 
herself into the arms of the poor lover, who had a whole public between him and 
his beloved one’s feelings. 

Art is the opposite of nature; but art is not therefore unnatural — it is rather 
the ideal image of nature: one must forget that it is art; but how can one do so 
when the artist degrades him or herself by forgetting the natural in art for the 
sale of a miserable clapping of hands. 

The next time I was in the theatre I was entertained with a melodrama from 
the French—” Cardillac oder das Stadtviertel des Arsenals;” it is constructed 
after Hoffman’s well-known tale, “Fraulein Scudery;” but it was a miserable 
play. Oliver’s part was performed by a Mr. Jacobi, who, they say, has his boots 
and shoes gratis from the shoemakers’ corporation in Hamburg, because he 
played Hans Sachs. Why he got them I know not; but it was, perhaps, with the 
respectable shoemakers’ corporation as with an old citizen I once knew, who, 
when he saw his daughter play at a private theatre, clasped his hands and said, 
“The Lord only knows where she got all she is now saying!” They also, without 
doubt, thought that Jacobi himself invented all the fine things he said; and as 
they were all shoemakers, like Hans Sachs, and as, perhaps, there were poets 
among them, (not like Hans Sachs,) they thought, “Heute dir, morgen mir!” (To- 
day you, tomorrow me.) “Who knows what Jacobi may put into our mouths if 
we should happen to come on the stage?” Jost, as Cardillac, and Madame Madel, 
as Scudery, played excellently. 

From the theatre we will go to the Botanical Garden, though I saw the former 
in the evening and the latter in the morning; but the large hot-houses appear to 
me to be a suitable chain of transition to the free contemplation of nature. 

The site is charming: we imagine ourselves far away from Hamburg, and yet 
there is only the old ditch surrounding the ramparts, and the level walls, with 
their flower parterres and trees between. The strawberries were already in full 


flower, and the little birds twittered in the hedges, saying to me, “Do you already 
perceive that you are travelling southwards?” 

From the Botanical Garden I wandered out through Pall Mall in Altona, 
where I enjoyed the first fine prospect over the Elbe, and thus came to Ottensen. 
The well-known tree in the churchyard struck me directly: I stood by 
Klopstock’s grave. 

I once read of an English traveller who, when he witnessed a Catholic 
procession for the first time, and saw the whole assembled multitude kneel, also 
bent his knee involuntarily, though he knew not if it were a god, a saint, or 
something merely human, that he knelt to: it was almost the same with me here. 
I know but little of Klopstock; for his “Messiah” — yes, I will honestly confess 
it — I have never read. Such a great heroic poem has something in it of a 
deterring nature to me: it was, in fact, more Klopstock’s name than his works 
that awakened my deep and serious feelings by his grave. It was that immortal 
name which caused my heart’s pulse to beat quicker. 

I passed on; Nature beckoned me to view her charms. Neat and beautiful 
green gardens lay along the shores of the Elbe; the steamers glided proudly on 
the river, and the black smoke rolled along over its surface. It is delightful here: 
yet thousands have said so before me. Who has not been in Rainville’s garden at 
Blankenese, seen “das schone Marianchen,” &c. &c.? yes, all who have no idea 
of Saxon-Switzerland say that this place resembles it much. The Elbe is, at least, 
the same, and here even broader. 

The birds sang and the flowers nodded, and in such numbers that when, in the 
twilight, I got back to Hamburg, I fancied that on the whole of the 
“Jungfrauenstieg” there were nothing but merry birds and nodding flowers 
moving there. 


I dreamed I was a little bird, 

That flew o’er the land and the main; 
What the heart felt, what the eye saw, 
I know not well how to restrain. 


I sang each thought that was deep in my breast, 
I sang of my pleasures, and then 

I took a flight over the foaming sea, 

And saw foreign cities and men. 


One mom I sat on the old tree’s bough, 

And warbled my gladsome song; 

The flowers peeped forth from the emerald sward, 
They were many, and lovely, and young. 


But one in its scent and its colour eclips’d 
The rest of the greensward train; 

And on her I look’d, and for her I sang, 
And forgot foreign lands and the main. 


Here I’ ll build my nest and with her I'll dwell, 
From her I will never depart, 

To her I’ll warble my choicest songs 

That gush from the depths of the heart. 


Modestly to the wind she bent, 

And I touch’d her light robe of blue: 
Her perfume reveal’d her thought to me, 
And the sun her warm blushes’ hue. 


Bashful she bow’d her fair head down — 
How well I remember the hour! 

I thought I read requited love 

In the glance of that lovely flower. 


There came a sportsman comely and young, 

His gun o’er his shoulder was cast; 

And stooping he stretch’d forth his ruthless hand, 
And my flower his bosom graced. 


A dew-drop fell from the flowret’s leaf, 
And methought it was a tear, 

Oh! that his gun were levell’d now, 

For death have I ceas’d to fear. 


In mem’ry my flower is sweet as ere 
Its home was the sportsman’s breast; 
And I fly over country, and city, and town, 


Yet my heart finds nor solace nor rest. 


Though I mourn, yet my song is ringing still, 
Every time o’er the meadow I fly: 

It may lure the sportsman, for what is life 

Or song when we wish to die? 


It was on the fourth day after my arrival that I left Hamburg for Brunswick by 
the “postkutsche.” There were about twenty passengers, who all stood in a 
group, with cloaks, boxes, and other travelling attributes, by the “hohen Brucke,” 
where we were to enter the conveyance. 

The street here was narrow and dark, with a great crowd, noise, and shouting; 
yet in the midst of all its prose lay a little pastoral scene. 

The side houses had many outbuildings and bow windows: between two of 
these was a little wooden shed stuck up; it was so low that no one could stand 
upright in it, and so small, that there was only space for one chair, and no more. 
Herein sat an old married couple — a shoemaker and his wife. The work-tools 
lay in the window, and the husband took up the whole place between it and the 
back wall; the old woman sat close beside him with her knitting, and then came 
the door: she must, of course, come out of the house first to make way for him. 

They really sat there like dolls in a glass-case, and looked very glad and 
happy; chattering and laughing as they looked at us, whilst we were put, one at a 
time, into the great “postkutsche.” 

I got a place in one of the branch-carriages, where I had an Englishman and 
two Hamburgers for companions; one of them was a Jew. 

“Now we shall be interesting!” — was the first thing he said, almost before he 
had taken his seat in the carriage, and looked at us all with a pleased and 
satisfied mien, “Our Hamburg is a fine city, a rich city!” and then he began to 
sing in falsetto: 


“ Stadt Hamburg in ber Elbe-Buen, 
Wie bift du ftatlich anguf ” 


I was also quite pleased, for I thought, like the devil when things go wrong, 
“There I shall have one soul! — him I can certainly make use of.” I prayed that 


this young man’s originality might put its Sunday’s dress on, and in that hope I 
too hummed: 


“ Sell iiber dic Hammonta!” 


Thus we rolled out of the old city of Hamburg. 

I mentioned the poet Heine. “Heine!” said he, “yes, Heine is a great man in 
poetry, and his brother a great man on ’Change. But I don’t like his verses — 
they are so short. You get a rap on the nose, and then that poem is done!” 

“Yes,” said the other Hamburger, “he is always so ready to give one a rap on 
the nose! Now, he has written that the Romans and Italians are so handsome, and 
their features so regular, and that we Germans have “Kartoffel-Gesichter” 
(potato-faces). “Have we potato-faces?” said he, as he turned his visage towards 
me, which, if I must speak conscientiously, was not unlike that vegetable 
product. 

“T would not,” he continued, “for anything in the world, travel with such a 
man; for before one knew a word about it, there might be a whole book written 
about one!” 

“Number two!” thought I, “here I have the second soul! What characters for 
my travels! They will develop themselves by degrees, and make effect in the 
third chapter.” We had meanwhile come to the end of the first stage; but, there 
they both took leave — both the souls! 

It is really annoying for an author to lose his first two characters in this way, 
without having as yet made use of them; — but we will hot allow ourselves to be 
annoyed: we will travel farther. 


CHAPTER III. 


VIERLAND — THE TRAVELLER AND THE DWELLER, ON THE 
HEATH — THE SCHOOLMISTRESS — LYNEBORG — THE ELVES 
ON THE HEATH. 


WE were now in the Vierlands. Small canals crossed each other; every thing was 
so luxuriantly green; the cherry-trees had changed their blossoms for fruit, 
though it was only the twenty-first of May. All round about was like a large 
kitchen-garden; and it is so to Hamburg and the whole neighbourhood around. 

Neat houses stood close by the way-side, and some of them had panes of 
stained-glass in the windows. Children, boys and girls, ran alongside the carriage 
to sell us flowers; for a trifle we got both nosegays and wreaths. 

A journey through the Vierlands to the Hartz is, however, a right living 
picture of human life. That luxuriant green nature here, where the inhabitants 
sleep quietly within the dikes, without dreaming of the turbulent stream which in 
a moment might break in and overwhelm them, appeared to me as the happy 
green-life’s childhood-world, where also grow cherries, plums, peas, and 
variegated flowers, every where. But we have scarcely passed out of this happy 
land, over Reality’s Elbe-stream, than Life’s great Lyneborg-heath lies before 
us, which, however, is not so bad as it is given out to be. Here also are woods; 
and though they are but of fir and pine, yet they afford shade. We also find mm 
here; and the birds warble sweetly in the green meadows. Behind all that extent 
of heath rise the Hartz mountains, where even the sunlit clouds lie like mists far 
below us. 

At Zollenspicker, which lies on an island between the Elbe and Elmenau, we 
all got into a large ferry-boat, and sailed over the river Elbe, which ran at a rapid 
rate towards Hamburg, just as if it had a thousand pieces of news from the 
Bohemian mountains, which it must have inserted in the Borsenhalle. 

We now landed, and stood in the kingdom of Hanover. The country, as far as 
Winsen, a Hanoverian hamlet situated by a small river, was tolerably pretty. On 
the first street-corner here, the painter had written the name of the place in large 
white letters, “Winsen,” and by the side of it placed an immense comma, as if to 
signify that something more than the mere name could be said about this place. 

The inhabitants sat on the steps and drank their tea: we kissed our hands to 
the ladies, and they nodded again, as familiarly as if we were well acquainted. 


The sun went down behind the old church tower, and gave us all red cheeks, as 
we rolled away to the great heath. 

It was not yet so bad on the side from which we approached Lyneborg. The 
young pine-trees stood with their fresh pale-green shoots — the whole forest 
looked like a mass of Christmas-trees with their small candles, only the presents 
were wanting. 

We rolled onward between sand and pines. 


THE TRAVELLER. 

Nor mountain, nor sea, 

Heaven gave to thee, 

But the ling-covered land, 

The pine-tree, and sand: 

Only these can I see around, 
Within the vast horizon’s bound. 


THE DWELLER ON THE HEATH. 
Mountain and ocean God gave to me. 
The sky is the boundless sea; 

What sea so great as is this main? 
See, it overhangs the plain; 

Look down: lo! deeply in the lake, 
The stars, like lilies fresh, awake! 


Mountains! Are there no mountains here? 
Do these bright clouds in vain appear? 
They lift themselves with pride and power. 
Behold! one seems a rocky tower! 

And now down heaven’s sea they sail: 
Say, wherein do these mountains fail? 


From twenty passengers who left Hambiirg together, we had dwindled down 
to six, and now sat, heart by heart, in the great “post-kutsche:” — we formed, in 
a manner, the six of hearts, as there were three on each side. 

The one heart — that is to say, with bodily case and appurtenances — was a 
young student from Hamburg, full of humour and ideas: he found that we just 
formed a little family circle, and that we ought to know each other intimately. 
Our names were not asked, but our country; every one got a name after some 


remarkable man or woman there, and thus we formed a circle of celebrated 
personages. I, as a Dane, was called Thorvaldsen; my neighbour, a young 
Englishman, Shakspeare. The student himself could not be less than Claudius; 
but with our three opposite neighbours he was somewhat perplexed. One was a 
young girl, about eighteen years of age, who accompanied her uncle, an old 
apothecary, from Brunswick: he was at last obliged to call her Miss Mumme, 
and the uncle Henry Love. But the last of the passengers was quite anonymous, 
as we could not find any famous characters in that otherwise salt-producing 
town, Lyneborg, whence she came. She was, therefore, a step-child; and it 
appeared as if she had often been treated as such, for she smiled with a strange 
sadness, when we could not find a name for her in the society. This circumstance 
caused me to regard her more particularly. She was about fifty years of age, had 
a brown skin, and some traces of the smallpox; but there lay something 
interesting in her dark eye — something deeply sad, even when she smiled. We 
heard that she kept a school for young girls in Lyneborg, lived quietly there in a 
small house, and had now, for the first time, but only for a few days, been in 
Hamburg. I scarcely heard her speak a word the whole way; but she smiled 
kindly at our jests, and looked good-naturedly happy at the young girl, every 
time she laughed heartily at what was said. 

In the midst of us chatterers she was the most interesting to me, on account of 
her silence. As we rolled into Lyneborg’s narrow streets, where the houses stood 
in the moonlight, so old, and, with their pointed gables, so cloister-like, I heard 
her speak for the first time: — 

“Now I am at home!” said she. 

We alighted; the old apothecary offered her his arm to conduct her home — it 
was close by — and the rest accompanied her. It was about eleven o’clock: 
everything was so still in this strange old town; — its houses, with pointed 
gables, bow windows, and out-buildings round about, looked singular in the 
bright moonlight. The watchman had a large rattle, which he made pretty free 
use of — sang his verse — and rattled again. “Welcome home, Miss!” said he, in 
the midst of his song; she nodded, and mentioned his name as she went up the 
high stone steps: — here she lived. I saw her nod her farewell, and disappear 
behind the door. 

When the postilion afterwards blew his horn for us to enter the diligence, I 
saw a light in her chamber; a shadow passed over the curtain, it was she, who 
was looking after us through the window. 

That journey was now passed with her, which she, perhaps, had rejoiced in 
the thought of for several years before: probably it stands as one of the clearest 
points in her monotonous life, and she has since enjoyed it many times in 


recollection. There is something really touching in such an old maid’s still, 
cloister-life. Who knows what worm gnaws at that heart? — there are thoughts 
and feelings we often cannot confide to our dearest friends. On the morrow she 
would, perhaps, recommence her occupation in the school, and hear the children 
in les verbes réguliers. “Aimer, aimant, aimé.” How many remembrances lie in 
such a regular verb! 

We left Lyneborg without having seen any of its curiosities — without even a 
glimpse of the celebrated swine that discovered the salt springs, above eight 
hundred years ago. 

We, however, saw the salt-works and the lime-pits, as we left the town; 
though it was, sure enough, in the same way as Biirger’s Leonore, who saw 
towns and fields fly past in the moonlight. 

We were again six in the diligence: the vacant place had been taken by a 
merchant who was going to Dresden; thus we still formed a six of hearts as we 
again found ourselves on the heath. 

The monotonous grinding of the wheels in the sand, the piping of the wind 
through the branches of the trees, and the postilion’s music, blended together 
into a sleep-bringing lullaby: — one passenger after the other nodded his head. 
Even our nosegays, which were stuck in the pockets of the diligence, imitated 
the same motion every time the vehicle gave a jolt. I closed my eyes and opened 
them again, in a half doze, and certainly dreamt. My eye fell in particular on one 
of the large carnations in the bouquet I had got in Vierland: all the flowers had a 
powerful scent, but I thought that mine surpassed all the others, both in scent and 
colour; and, what was most curious, in the centre of the flower there sat a little 
airy being, not bigger than one of its leaves, and as transparent as glass: it Was 
its genius, for in every flower there dwells such a little spirit, which lives and 
dies with it His wings were of the same colour as the leaves of the carnation, but 
they were so fine that they looked as if the hue were but the red tint that fell from 
the flower in the moonlight: golden locks, finer than the seed-dust, glided down 
over his shoulders and waved in the wind. 

As I looked more closely at the other flowers, I observed that he was not the 
only one: such a little being rocked in every flower — its wings and airy 
dress were as a tinge of the flower in which it lived. They each rocked on the 
light leaf, in fragrance and moonlight; each sang and laughed; but it was as when 
the wind passes gently over the attuned A‘olian harp. 

There soon came hundreds and hundreds of elves, in quite different habits and 
forms, through the open window of the diligence: they came from the dark pine- 
trees and heath-blossoms. What a chattering there was, and such rocking and 
dancing! They often sprang right over my nose, and were not ashamed to 





perform a circular dance on my brow. These pine-elves looked like real wild 
men, with lance and spear, and yet they were airy as the fine mist which, in the 
morning sun, exhales its fragrance from the bedewed rose. They arranged 
themselves in different parties, and played whole comedies, which my fellow- 
travellers imagined they dreamt: every one had his piece. 

For the merry, lively student from Hamburg, the scene was in Berlin. A 
whole flock of elves disguised themselves as German students; and some were 
true Philistines, with long pipes in their mouths, and a stick like a club by their 
side: they stood in long rows — it was a college. One of the pine-elves mounted 
the rostrum, and spoke so learnedly and intricately that I could not possibly 
follow the thread of his discourse. 

Another party played on our Englishman’s lips, danced, and kissed each 
other; and so it was to him as if he kissed his heart’s beloved, felt her cheek lean 
on his, and looked into her wise affectionate eyes. 

For the young girl from Brunswick, they, on the contrary, played a serious 
scene of her own life: the tears trickled down her cheeks, and the little elves 
smiled, and each saw himself reflected in a tear; so that every tear that fell in her 
dreams showed an innocent smile. 

They were the worst with the old apothecary, because he had trodden one of 
the flowers in pieces that had fallen down in the diligence, and thereby killed 
one of the little elves. They fixed themselves on his leg, and then, in his dream, it 
was to him as if he had no leg, but hopped about on the stump through the streets 
of Brunswick, where all the neighbours and strangers stood and looked at him. 
This, however, grieved the little beings; so they let him have his leg again, and a 
pair of great wings into the bargain, so that he could fly high above Henry 
Love’s copper lion, and the high church tower of St. Blasu; and this pleased the 
old apothecary right well, for he laughed aloud in his sleep. 

For the merchant from Dresden they had formed the whole exchange at 
Hamburg, with Jews and Christians; and set the rate of exchange so high that it 
had never yet been the like nor ever will be, for it was only such as airy sprites 
can bring about in dreams. Me they seemed not to take any notice of until long 
afterwards; when one of them said, “This tall man is a poet; shall he not see 
anything?” 

“He sees us; does he not? that surely is enough for him!” 

“Shall we not also let him see what we see? — then he will sing so prettily 
about it to the others when he awakes.” 

They held a very long council respecting it — whether I was worthy to be 
received into their society or not; but as they had at the time no better poet with 


them, I got a card of admission. The little elves kissed me on the eyes and ears, 
and it seemed to me that I suddenly became a new and better man. 

I looked out on the great Lyneborg heath, which is said to be so ugly. Good 
Heavens! how people talk! — yes, they talk as they see and hear. Every grain of 
sand was a glittering rock: the long grass-straw, full of dust, that hung out on the 
broad high-road, was the prettiest macadamised way one can imagine for the 
little elves; such a little smiling face peeped forth from every leaf! The pines 
looked like completed towers of Babel, with myriads of elves from the lowest 
broad branch to the very top. The whole air was filled with the strangest figures, 
and all clear and quick as light. Four or five flower-genii rode on a white 
butterfly they had driven out of its sleep; whilst others built palaces of the strong 
fragrance and the fine moonbeams. The whole of that great heath was an 
enchanted world, full of miracles. 

With what art was not every flower’s leaf woven! What a mass of life lay in 
the green pine-shoot! Every grain of sand had its different colour and peculiar 
combination; and what infinity in the expansive firmament above! 

The legend says, that the mermaid alone can receive an immortal soul from 
man’s true love and Christian baptism. The little flower-elves do not demand so 
much: a tear from a repentant or compassionate human heart is that baptism 
which gives them immortality, and therefore the elves seek so willingly the 
society of man; and when the pious resigned sigh ascends from our breast, they 
rise on it to God; thus they also are admitted into the great resplendent heaven, 
and grow up angels under the powerful sunlight of Eternity. 

The dew began to fall: I saw the air-light genii sporting about on the large 
dew-drops. Many poets say that the elves bathe themselves in dew; but how can 
that light being which dances on the thistle-down without moving it, cleave its 
way through the solid mass of water? No — they stood upon the round drop, and 
when it rolled under their feet, and the light drapery fluttered in the air, they 
looked like the most charming miniature pictures of Fortune on her rolling ball. 

Suddenly I felt a trembling movement in the air. I started up, and the whole 
had vanished; but the flowers shed a strong perfume, and through the window I 
saw some fresh green birch-branches hanging down. The postilion had decked 
out the whole diligence with green boughs, because it was Whit-Sunday. The old 
apothecary stretched himself in the carriage, and said, “One can, after all, dream 
here!” but neither he nor the other passengers thought that I was cognisant of 
their dreams. 

The sun rose; we all sat quiet — I believe we prayed in silence, whilst the 
birds sang hymns for Whitsuntide, and the heart itself preached its best sermon. 


People were going to church in Uelzen when we got there. The sun burnt like 
fire; we were almost half dead when we reached Gifhorn, and were still four 
German miles from Brunswick. I felt so tired that I scarcely cared to look out of 
the diligence, even when we could see the Hartz mountains and the Brocken. At 
length we reached our journey’s end, and I found rest and refreshment in the 
Hotel d’ Angleterre. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BRUNSWICK—” THREE DAYS IN THE LIFE OF A GAMESTER” — A 
CONTINUATION OF THE SAME — THE MOTHER AND SON — 
WANDERING IN THE TOWN — DEPARTURE — THE OLD 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


“WHAT do they perform at the theatre this evening?” I asked. “O, ein 
wunderschénes Stuck!” said the waiter. “Drei Tage aus dem Leben eines 
Spielers.” 

I knew that it was a piece with much dramatic effect; it had caused a great 
sensation throughout Germany, but I thought it could not be more effective than 
“Cardillac.” 

The piece was not divided into acts, but into days, between each of which 
there was a period of fifteen years. I bore the infliction of two days, but then I 
could bear it no longer; the audience were kept on the rack of suspense; but only 
think of me, poor man, almost jolted to death from the journey! 

The first day ended with the gamester taking the life of his old father; the 
second day he shot quite an innocent person: I felt my blood boil, and fully 
expected that the third day would be devoted to the murder of the spectators 
also. 

I was in a terrible humour. I went home, but I saw everywhere outcasts of 
humanity, broken-hearted mothers and desperate gamblers. I felt such a disgust 
for cards, that I immediately burnt a pack of innocent visiting-cards, merely 
because they bore the name of cards. My mind was in a state of uproar. I tried to 
calm it by singing lullabys — nay, I even sat down at last to tell myself a child’s 
story, which you, dear reader, must also hear. 

“While the Copenhageners are still quite little urchins, and have not been 
farther out into the world than to the deer-park and Frederiksburg, and their 
grandmothers or nurses tell them about enchanted princes and princesses, golden 
mountains and talking birds, — then the little head dreams about the beautiful 
visionary land, and looks over the sea that joins the sky between the Danish and 
the Swedish coast. It must lie out there, they think, and paint this new world to 
themselves in such brilliant colours! but they become older, go to school, and get 
hold of their geography, which at once breaks up the whole of their land of 
dreams, though it is in that that we must remain. 


“Here lived, many many years ago — long before any one dreamt of my 
authorship, and ‘Drei Tage aus dem Leben eines Spielers’ — an old silver-haired 
king, who had such confidence in the world that he could not imagine that any 
one could tell a lie; nay, a lie was to him such a visionary picture, that he 
promised one day in council, to give his daughter and half the kingdom to him 
who could tell him something which he must be sensible was a lie. 

“All his subjects began to study the art of lying, but the good king took all 
they said for truth. At last he became quite melancholy, wept, and dried his eyes 
on his royal mantle, as he sighed, ‘Shall I never be able to say — It is a lie?’ 

“Thus the days glided on, when, one morning, there came a fine well-grown 
prince, who loved the princess and was beloved again: he had studied lying for 
nine years, and now hoped to win her and the kingdom. He told the king that he 
wished to have a situation as gardener, and the king said, ‘Very well, my son!’ 
and led him into the garden. 

“Here the cabbages, in particular, were of a fine growth; but the young prince 
turned up his nose, and said, ‘Was ist das?’ 

“They are cabbages, my son!’ said the king. 

““Cabbages! in my mother’s kitchen-garden they are so large that a regiment 
of soldiers can stand under every leaf.’ 

“Tt is very possible,’ said the king; ‘Nature’s powers are great, and there is an 
immense difference in the growth of plants.’ 

“Then I will not be a gardener,’ answered the prince; ‘let me rather be your 
land-steward.’ 

““See, here is my bam; have you ever seen a larger or finer?’ 

“Larger? yes! If you could but see my mother’s! Only think: when they built 
it, and the carpenter sat at the top of the roof cutting away with his axe, the head 
flew out of the shaft, and before it reached the ground a swallow had built its 
nest in the hole, laid eggs, and hatched young ones. That you surely must believe 
to be a lie, sir king?’ 

“No, indeed I do not! human art goes far; why should your mother not have 
such a barn?” 

“Thus it went on and on, but the prince got neither the kingdom nor the 
beautiful princess; so they both pined away with grief and suspense, for the king 
had sworn, “No one shall have my daughter unless he can tell me a lie!” 

“His good heart could never believe in such a thing; nay, even when he died 
— which he did at last — and was placed in the large marble coffin, he got no 
peace; and they say that he still wanders about the earth as an unblessed spirit, 
because he never had his desire appeased.” 


I had got thus far with my story — that is, to the end — when there was a 
knocking at my door. I cried out, “Come in!” and — imagine my surprise! — 
there stood the old king before me, with his crown on his head, and his sceptre in 
his hand. 

“T heard you relate my life’s history,” said he, “and that has brought me to 
you. Perhaps you know a lie that can procure me peace in the grave?” 

I endeavoured to recover myself, told him how it was that I had come to 
relate to myself his life and acts, and then mentioned—” Drei Tage aus dem 
Leben eines Spielers.” 

“Tell it to me!” said he; “I am very fond of the terrible. I am myself a spirit, 
as you see, terrible in my old age!” 

I began to relate the whole to him, went through scene by scene, and showed 
him that picture of human life: his features cleared up, he seized my hand, and 
said with enthusiasm, “It is a lie, my son! it is not so in the world: but now I am 
released! Thanks be to you, who told me this; thanks be to Louis Angely, who 
brought it out on the stage; but blessed be Victor Ducange, who wrote it. Now I 
shall have peace in the grave!” — and then he vanished. 

When I awoke next morning, the whole of this story appeared to me as a 
dream. 

I now began my rambles in the city, which appeared to be a very still and 
peaceful one. 

Here all the windows inclined inward, and the flower-pots outward. The 
servant girls fluttered through the streets in variegated calico cloaks, and the 
children cried, “Her’ Jos’!” (Lord Jesus,) to every other word they said. The 
ramparts are levelled; one walks in long avenues, and finds many flower 
parterres, which one may look at, but not touch. 

I went to the “Falleberthor” — an historical place in the fifteenth century, for 
then all the princes and powerful lords in the land assembled there every seventh 
year, and took part with the people in dancing and revelry. At that period, they 
threw dice there for everything, even to get a wife; and he who threw the highest 
was obliged to marry. Round about, in parti-coloured tents, sat the noble dames 
in all their state, and looked at the merry multitude without. Everything was now 
changed; a long avenue, with country-houses, villas, &c., lay before me, on both 
sides. Some of the honest burghers walked about here, enjoying the moming 
hour, without ever thinking that perhaps their great-great-grandmother had been 
set up as a prize to be thrown for, in her flourishing youth, as they now put up a 
child’s cloak or a work-box. 

It was Whit-Monday: the bells rang, and people streamed to the cathedral 
church of St. Blasius — I followed the stream. The organ pealed through the 


lofty arches, the congregation sang, and the old Dukes of Brunswick lay in dust 
and ashes, down in their copper and marble coffins. This is all that I can tell 
about my first visit there — but it is truth. 

After church-service, there was a marriage. They were a handsome couple, 
but what struck me particularly was, the singular expression of joy and sorrow 
depicted in the bride’s eyes: she appeared to be looking for some one as she 
went up to the altar. 

“He is certainly in the church,” whispered two women, who stood by the side 
of me. 

“Poor Edward! — yes, that he certainly is.” 

A light broke in upon me; but I was certain he was not there. Had it been a 
novel of Johanne Schoppenhauer’s, he would assuredly have stayed, deathly 
pale, behind a pillar, and witnessed the marriage ceremony: here, on the 
contrary, it was reality; he was not there, but where — ? 


THE MOTHER. 

Why com’st thou from the church, my son? 
The nuptial mirth is not begun. 

A bride to-day will Margaret be. 

But thou art pale! — Oh, woe is me! 

And yet, what cause have I of woe? 

Thou look’ st to-day exactly so, 

As when — O God! now I must weep! — 
A child, thou in the grass didst sleep, 

Thy foot a venomous snake had bit, 

And in thy face death seem’d to sit: 

I doubly suffered then with thee; 

But the good God was kind to me. 

Thy foot I placed deep in the ground, 
Which suck’d the poison from the wound. 


THE SON. 

Yes, mother, earth can ease afford 
To poison’d wounds; then pity, Lord! 
The venom now is in my heart, 

Let earth relieve the poison’d part. 
O, bury deep this tortur’d breast — 
Earth, earth alone can give me rest! 


“Es ist eine alte Geschichte, doch bleibt sie immer neu,” — says Heine. 

On coming out of the old church, I looked at the knightly epitaphs in the 
walls, and the ancient buildings that lay round about in the streets. The old 
senate-house was transformed into a wine-cellar, though it still stood in all its 
Gothic reverence, with the large stone balcony; and between every pillar was a 
princely knight, with his consort, carved in stone, of a natural size. 

In a remote corner of the city, near one of the gates, there is a large and 
beautiful garden, belonging to a merchant. It is open to the public; and on the 
facade of the house stands, “Salve Hospes!” Here was a forest of exotic flowers 
and fruit-trees, which, planted in large tubs, stood round about the house. All 
was flower and fragrance. From a place in the garden, which led to an arm of the 
river Ocker, we had one of the sweetest landscapes imaginable. It was a 
bleaching-ground — a large meadow, full of yellow flowers. At some distance 
lay several villas, between the beeches and tall poplars; and, in the distant 
horizon, the Hartz with the Brocken, which, like a grey storm-cloud, rose up 
between the other sunlit mountains: it was a finished picture! In the mountains 
themselves we have background, without foreground; and in the plains, it is the 
contrary — foreground enough, but no background; here were both, and as 
finely distributed as one could wish. I saw a young painter sketching the clouds 
and airy part of the picture. People walked past, without noticing him. And so 
near the city! He should have been at Copenhagen. I remember one of our most 
famous landscape-painters once told me, that he one evening took a walk along 
the banks of the Pebling-lake, in order to study the appearance of the sky. 
Delighted with its beautiful reflection on the surface of the water, he stood and 
looked into it; when a crowd soon collected about him, and all asked, “Is any 
one drowned?” 

I walked past Heinrich Love’s old castle, by moonlight: the large copper lion 
stood quietly on its pedestal, and looked into the castle on the new generation 
which, in soldiers’ uniforms, peeped out of all the windows. 

On the third day after my arrival, I left Brunswick, by the “Schnellpost,” and 
fell into company with two young lieutenants, who travelled incognito, as 
majors; they directly made me a professor, and, as it costs nothing by way of tax 
for the title, I submitted to it with Christian patience. We had, besides, a servant- 
maid of about forty years of age, who was to meet the family at Goslar; and an 
old original schoolmaster, with whom we must try to be better acquainted. The 
woman was of a character between the melancholy and the sanguine; she was in 
tears every moment, because, just on that day, the great annual target-shooting 
was to take place in Brunswick, which she had so great a desire to be present at; 
but now it was the third year she had been obliged to travel on this very day. 


I parted company with all my fellow-travellers, except the schoolmaster, at 
the first station: we were now placed in a less carriage, where there was only 
room for four persons; the hearts thus came corporeally nearer, and I had now 
but one figure to occupy myself with. He was a man of about sixty years of age; 
a little slender being, with lively eyes, and a black velvet skull-cap on his head. 
He was the express image of Jean Paul’s schulmeisterlein, Wuz, from Auenthal. 
My schoolmaster was from a little Hanoverian town; and was going to visit an 
old friend in Goslar, with whom he would, like myself, ascend the mountains for 
the first time. He was one of those happy beings whose contentment allies itself 
with fancy, and twines flowers around every stub; for whom the narrow room 
extends itself to a fairy palace, and which can suck honey from the least 
promising flower. With almost childish pride, he told me about his little town, 
which to him was the world’s centre; it had also increased in cultivation in latter 
times, and had a private theatre. 

“Yes,” said he, “you shall see it! There is no one would ever think of its 
having been a stable before! The stalls are painted with violins and flutes, by our 
old painter; and the music itself — yes, i’faith, it is really good, for such a small 
town! — two violins, a clarionet, and a great drum; they play very nicely! 

“T know not really how it can be, but music goes strangely into the heart, and 
I can well imagine how it must be with the little angels in heaven. But with us, 
now, we don’t pretend to those hocus-pocuses and tra-la-la’s, which they have in 
Brunswick and Berlin. No, our old sexton, who is the leader, gives us a good 
honest Polish tune, and a Molinasky between the acts; our women hum in with 
them, and we old fellows beat time on the floor with our sticks; it is a real 
pleasure!” 

“And how of the acting?” I asked. 

“Charming! for, you must know, in order that those who perform may have 
courage to appear before us, they are gradually accustomed to it at the 
rehearsals; and at the general rehearsal every house must send two servants, that 
the benches may be filled, and that they who perform may have courage.” 

“Tt must indeed be a great pleasure—” 

“A pleasure?” interrupted he, “yes, in our hearts’ simplicity we all amuse 
ourselves, and don’t envy them in Berlin. But we have also splendid scenery, 
machinery, drop-curtains, and performances. On the first drop-scene we have the 
town fire-engine, and the jet stands just as in nature. But they are altogether 
painted — beautifully painted. The drop-scene representing the street is the 
finest: there we have our own town-market, and it is so distinct, that every one 
can see his own house, play whatever piece they may. The worst thing we have 
is, the little iron chandelier: the candles drip so terribly, that if there be ever so 


many persons present there is always a large space under the chandelier. Another 
fault — for I am not the man to praise everything — another fault is, that many 
of our women when they act, and happen to know any one on the seats, directly 
giggle and nod to them. But, goodness gracious, the whole is only pleasure!” 

“But when there are no performances in the winter, it must be very quiet in 
your little town; the long evenings—” 

“O, they go on quite delightfully. My wife, both the children, and the servant 
girl, sit down to spin; and when all the four wheels are going, I read aloud to 
them; so the work goes on easier, and the time flies away. On Christmas-eve we 
play for gingerbread-nuts and apple-fritters, whilst the poor children sing outside 
the doors about Christmas joys and the infant Jesus — and that brings the tears 
in my eyes, although I am so inwardly glad.” 

Thus the current of conversation ran rapidly on, whilst the vehicle moved 
slowly forward in the sandy road. The mountains came gradually forward from 
behind their misty veils, like strong proud masses, overgrown with dark fir- 
woods; the corn-fields wound picturesquely in between them, and Goslar, the 
old, free, imperial city, lay before us. All the roofs of the houses were covered 
with slates, in consequence of which the town, which lies enclosed between the 
mountains, has a strange dark appearance. Here had once been the seat of the 
German kings and emperors; here the diets had been held, and the fate of the 
country and the kingdom decided. Now — yes, now, it is famous for its mines, 
and made more so by Heine’s “Sketches of Travel.” 

Here I parted company with my Hanoverian schoolmaster, in the hope that we 
should again meet on Bloxberg. He went to the right, I to the left, where I took 
up my quarters in “der Keiser von Rusland.” 


CHAPTER V. 


GOSLAR — THE MINES — THE SPIDER — BEAUTIFUL MATILDA, 
(A LEGEND) — ILSE — THE BROCKEN. 


THE air felt so singularly oppressive, I could actually smell the fumes of the 
mine, which has something in common with that which they tell us the devil 
perfumes with, when he goes angry away from a place. But as I have named the 
old gentleman, I must directly make known, before I forget it, that one of the 
most remarkable things in Goslar was a present from this far-famed personage. 
There stands in the centre of the market-place, a large metal basin, constantly 
filled with water, through pipes, which the inhabitants use instead of the alarm- 
bell when there is a fire, as they beat on it so that it can be heard over the whole 
town. This basin, the legend says, was brought hither one night by the above- 
named gentleman; I handled it, and found that it was very warrantable work. 

The town-hall stands close by here, dark and antiquated, with all its mighty 
emperors disposed outside: they stand on the first floor, with crowns on their 
heads, sceptre in hand, and all strongly illuminated, like a Nuremberg image. I 
saw an old miner pointing out these doughty heroes to his little grand-daughter, 
who would ever after imagine all the kings and emperors of the earth to be such 
serious-looking stone men, with sword and crown. That little intelligent being 
could already see that it is not a life of flowers to be a king, and stand with the 
heavy crown, day and night, outside the town-hall, to watch over law and justice. 

As I walked through the streets I saw several houses on which stood the 
Madonna and Child; but in many places they were whitened over, like the walls. 
There appeared something sad in thus seeing these half-ruined stone images, 
which stood here like mummies of a past age: they, also, once lived and ruled, 
though now obscured in this dead stone. It seemed to me as though they 
whispered: “It is not now as before, when the emperor and the people bent the 
knee before us! neither is Goslar as it was before: the crown has fallen from 
mine and the emperor’s head!” 

“These dead masses have a greater durability,” thought I, as the town lay 
behind me, and I stood for the first time by a mountain. It was Rammelsberg, 
known for its mine, in which there is said to be more building timber than in all 
the houses in Goslar. The whole of the side facing the town consisted, for the 
most part, of schistus-stone, which gave to the mountain the appearance of an 
immense building that had been burnt and fallen in ruins. The air itself had in it 


something sulphureous, and the water that came out of the mountain, through a 
drain, looked quite of an ochreous yellow. 

The Norwegian peasant calls the thick, blue-white mist, which so often 
remains stationary between the sides of the mountains, “Ulddotter;” and I know 
no name that is more characteristic: it actually looked as if an immense mass of 
the finest carded wool had been blown into the deep ravine, and hung there 
above the dark pines. 

Where we descend the mine there was a number of young men rolling the 
rough masses of ore into a recess, dug out for the purpose. We got a guide; he 
lighted his lamp, then opened a large door, and — I felt quite strange about the 
heart — we entered. The passage was of brickwork for a short distance, but the 
angular pieces of rock soon showed themselves in the arches round about: we 
descended deeper and deeper. Miners, with their lamps, met us; “Gluck auf!” 
was the mutual greeting, whilst all round about was still as in the grave. The 
passages here seemed to be of bronze; the ore shone forth in the stones, 
sometimes green, sometimes copper-coloured. 

A merchant from Goslar accompanied me. We had only a narrow plank to 
walk on, and were often obliged to stoop quite low, on account of the pieces of 
rock which hung down. One passage crossed the other, and the guide often 
seemed to be quite away from us. All at once there was a roaring sound over our 
heads; it was as if the whole mountain was falling in. I said not a word, but held 
fast by my companion, who told me that it was a sluice they had opened above, 
and which set a wheel in motion, whereby the pieces of ore were hoisted up from 
the nethermost mine. An abyss opened to our view by the side of us. We could 
not, by the light of the lamp, distinctly perceive the whole of the large wheel 
which the water rushed over. I know not rightly if this, or the large grottoes 
where the ore is worked loose by means of fire, was the more picturesque. The 
red flames shot up high in the air, and, as it were, illuminated the dark miners 
round about. I leaned against the rocky wall, and began to accustom myself to 
this strange world, which had a beauty in it, though it was terrible. 

It is a strange contrast, that which exists between the mariner’s varied, and the 
miner’s monotonous life. With swelling sails the seaman flies over the glorious 
sea, from coast to coast; the foreign harbours swarm with life and bustle. 
Sometimes it blows a storm, so that the mast falls, and the ship is tossed about 
like a plaything by the fierce billows; then it is again a dead calm — he sits up 
aloft in the main-top, and looks over the boundless space between sea and sky. 

To the miner, on the contrary, one day glides on like the other. Here he sits, 
with his lamp, far down in the black pit, and hammers the ore out of the rock — 
in semi-darkness he sits, body and mind. Sunday alone brings some change: he 


then puts on a better dress, goes to church, and sees the sun shine mildly into it, 
and feels it in his heart. Perhaps, also, he goes in the afternoon to Goslar, hears 
the newspapers read there, and thinks how strangely people struggle and strive in 
the world; he will, perhaps, also, if he be still young, unbend himself, and play 
and be merry with the rest; — but on Monday he is again to be found sitting far 
down in the pit, and plying the hammer — and thus it goes on, until a strange 
hand strikes the last blow with the hammer on his coffin. 

When we again ascended from the mine, the sun shone beautifully over the 
young pine-trees, where the rain-drops lay like pearls on the light green shoots. 
It seemed to me that I had never seen anything more charming than these sunlit 
mountain-sides and the clear sky — so great was the transition from the dark 
mine to the fair summer scene. 

A narrow footpath led us round Goslar; high grass grew in the moat, and the 
thick city walls were almost hidden behind bushes and underwood. We then 
ascended “der Zwinger,” a large round tower from the emperors’ time; the walls 
are twenty-two feet thick. In later times they had blown up the walls of the first 
story, and arranged habitable rooms in the Wall itself. At the very top there was 
a large saloon, where the citizens of Goslar used to hold balls and festivities. A 
large spider had spun its web close by the door, and looked at me and a noisy fly 
that buzzed about my nose as I came in. I cannot say that this hexagon weaver 
was any beautiful object on the wall, yet, if one view it poetically, it may serve 
for a picture to hang up in one’s gallery of travels. 


THE SPIDER. 

“Canst thou remember, pretty fly? 
Here were candles set in sconces; 
Minuets, and English dances, 
Were danced in this room so high. 


“Great and small, and weak and strong, 
All whirled here, a merry crew; 

Whilst thou in eddying circles flew, 
And wert prettiest of the throng. 


“Under the beam there, I sat still, 

My heart within me glow’d the while; 

But now the dance, the jest, the smile, 

Are o’er, and hush’d the music’s thrill. 


“The dance! it is thy greatest pleasure! 
I, a dancing-room have wrought, 

See, ’tis light as fancy’s thought! 

Wilt thou with me tread a measure? 


“Joy and festive mirth shall be 

Once more in this famous tower: 
Come, lovely fly, come to my bower, 
Thy partner, I will dance with thee!” 


The principal church in Goslar is a ruin; there is only a chapel standing now, 
and in it vestiges of the church’s former glories. An old woman conducted us 
over the chapel, and gave us an explanation of these treasures. Close to the door, 
inside, was a painting of St. Christopher, of a colossal size, where he stood in the 
water with the infant Jesus on his shoulders. “They were what one may call mm 
at that time,” said the old woman, who really believed that “der grosser 
Christoph” had actually been as tall and stout as he appeared here. 

A female figure, formed of sandstone, lay in an open coffin; it is said to be 
that of the beautiful Matilda, a daughter of the Emperor Henry the Third. She 
was so handsome that her own father fell in love with her; therefore she prayed 
to God that he would at once make her very ugly. The devil then appeared to her, 
and promised that he would change her father’s love to hate, if she would be his 
for ever. She agreed to the contract, on condition that if he did not find her 
sleeping the first three times he came to her, she should then be free of him. 

In order to keep herself awake, she took her needle and silk, and embroidered 
a costly robe, whilst her little dog Qvedl sat by her side. Every time she fell 
asleep, and the devil approached, the faithful dog barked, and she was again 
awake and actively at work. As the devil now saw himself duped, and obliged to 
fulfil his promise, he passed his ugly claw over her face, so that her beautiful 
arched brow was pressed down, and the royal nose made broad and flat: her little 
mouth he extended till it reached her ears, and he breathed on her beautiful eyes, 
so that they appeared like lead and mist. The Emperor was now disgusted with 
her; and she then built an abbey, which, after her faithful dog Qvedl, she called 
Qvedlingburg, where she herself was the first abbess. 

The old woman who showed us this stone image knew not rightly if it were 
intended to represent her in her days of beauty, or in the following time, when 
the devil had laid his fingers on her: I was most inclined to the latter opinion. 


The Emperor Henry the Third’s pew has also a place here; his effigy, and 
those of the other two emperors, in the stained-glass windows, looked so fresh 
and life-like, as the light played through the many-coloured paintings, that I was 
induced to sit down in the pew and regard them attentively. 

There was an ancient inscription in the wall, which none of us could rightly 
decipher. “Yes,” said my companion, “if my brother, the doctor, were only here, 
he would explain all that stands there to us! He is a learned man; yes,” said he to 
me, “he is just as learned as you are!” 

“Poor fellow!” thought I, but I did not say it. 

In the evening I again went the same tour round the town, but I was not alone. 
It was moonlight; the streets were still, and the houses cast strong shadows. The 
water plashed monotonously in the large copper basin, and the old emperors 
stood so seriously, with their hands on their swords, and looked forth into the 
moonlight. It seemed to me as if I stood in one of the enchanted cities, which 
when a child I had read of in many a fairy tale: the mountain mists that lay 
around the town appeared like a magic circle that encompassed it, and when the 
mists were dissipated, methought every thing would again awake to its former 
life. There would then be mirth and noise again in the streets; the old emperors 
would step out from their places in the walls, and address the assembled people, 
who bent before the Madonna, as she sat in a halo of buming lamps. The 
sandstone image of the Princess Matilda would rise from its fragile coffin, and 
become flesh and blood, and her faithful dog Qvedl would again bark merrily, so 
that no one should fall asleep when the evil powers approached. 

It was as if the monotonous plashing of the water murmured the powerful 
words of enchantment that could absolve the city from its magical transmutation, 
and I understood that mighty hieroglyphic—” When thou hast slept, this will 
awake!” And it was true; for when I sallied out into the street the next morning, 
the sun shone brightly on the houses — which looked by no means spectral — 
and from the window opposite the smiling face of a girl peeped forth, which, 
better than thousands of printed proclamations, announced that no magical 
transmutation lay over old Goslar. 

At the opera-house in Berlin they perform a ballet called “Die Neue 
Amazone,” in which, amongst other scenes, there appears a vessel sailing down 
a river. The vessel itself rocks but does not proceed, but the scene behind glides 
continually forward over the stage, thus showing how the country changes as 
they sail along. When one has looked at it for some moments, it quite deceives 
the eye, and we imagine that we are sailing too. If the same experiment could be 
made here, you, my dear reader, should likewise see how the beautiful scenery 
changed as I wandered on. 


Goslar now lay behind me; between the mountains the road led past a mill, 
where the merry journeyman was struggling in the doorway with a girl, to get a 
kiss. 

A steep bank, where the yellow ochreous earth shone forth, rose close by, 
with the ruins of an old watch-tower. The prospect now became more extensive; 
Ockerdalen (the Ochre-dale), with its smelting-huts, lay around us. The black 
smoke curled in the air, and contrasted strangely with the blue-white mist about 
the mountains. The fierce red fire burnt within the huts, and the smelted ore ran 
down, like lava, with green and white flames, into a gutter over the floor. 

A little path led us over field and meadow, into the green leafy wood, which, 
however, soon changed for the old dark pines. Round about were several springs 
of water, so that the earth in several places stood in a marsh, and my guide 
plumped in to the knees. We met several wandering students, in white travelling 
blouses, and with flowers in their caps: another party had three or four large 
dogs with them, and looked not unlike Carl Moor’s troopers. The forest 
resounded with whistling and shouting; but I neither saw nor heard any other 
birds in that large and quiet forest. 

Of the ruins of Harzburg there was too little to see, and of bushes round about 
there were too many; so that there was scarcely any prospect. We came up with a 
wandering postman, who was going to Blankenburg; he told us that on this road, 
until within the last two years, there had been many “Spitzbuben” (knaves and 
robbers), and that even now it was not always safe at night; and strange enough 
it was, that as he told this, the forest at once became thicker, much darker, and 
consequently also far more solemn. 

A thunder-cloud gathered over us, and the first discharge of heaven’s artillery 
rolled between the mountains as we entered the village of Ilsenburg. 

The baromal castle here is finely situated, but appeared somewhat ruinous. 
The nettles grew up high before the walls, whence the red fragments of stone 
had fallen down into the river. 

The Brocken was quite enveloped in the large thunder-cloud, which darted its 
lightning down amongst the pine-trees; yet, after a rest of a few hours, I 
determined to ascend the mountain. 

A fresh guide announced himself, the thunder was past, and we set off 
through the beautiful valley Usedal. “Beautiful!” How little does there not lie in 
the mere word? Yet the painter himself cannot, with his living colours, represent 
nature in all its greatness; how, then, should the poet be able to do it with words? 
No; — could tones become corporeal; could we paint with tones, as with pen 
and ink, then we should be able to represent the spiritual, — that which seizes 


the heart when the bodily eye sees a new and wondrously charming scene of 
nature. 

The river Ilse ran on with a stormy current by the side of our path; high pine 
covered mountains lay on both sides. The naked rock Usenstein, with a large 
iron cross on its highest point, rose perpendicularly in the air; it made one’s neck 
ache to look up to this height; and yet when we stand on the Brocken the eye 
looks far down in search of it. The opposite side is a rocky wall of similar 
exterior; every thing around indicates that these rocks, by some mighty 
convulsion of nature, have been riven asunder, thereby forming a bed for the 
river Use. In this mighty rock, says the legend, lives the beautiful Princess Use, 
who, with the first beams of the morning sun, rises from her couch, and bathes 
herself in the clear stream; happy is he who finds her here; but only few have 
seen her, for she fears the sight of man, though she is good and kind. 

When the deluge blotted out man from the earth, the waters of the Baltic also 
rose high, high up into Germany; the beautiful Else then fled, with her 
bridegroom, from the northern lands here towards the Hartz, where the Brocken 
seemed to offer them a retreat. At length they stood on this enormous rock, 
which projected far above the swelling sea; the surrounding lands were hidden 
under the waves; huts, human beings, and animals, had disappeared. Alone they 
stood, arm in arm, looking down on the waves as they broke against the rock. 
But the waters rose higher; in vain they sought an uncovered ridge of rock where 
they could ascend the Brocken, that lay like a large island amid the stormy sea. 
The rock on which they stood then trembled under them; an immense cleft 
opened itself there, and threatened to tear them away; still they held each other’s 
hands; the side walls bent forward and backward; they fell together into the 
rushing flood. From her the river Use has obtained its name, and she still lives 
with her bridegroom within the flinty rock. 

We proceeded further into the forest; the way began to wind upwards towards 
the Brocken; the declining sun could not shine in between the thick pines; round 
about lay the huts of charcoal-burners, enveloped in a bluish smoke, so that the 
whole had a still, strange, and romantic character. It was a picture that attuned 
the soul to sadness. 


THE CHARCOAL-BURNER. 
Here between the forest pines 
From the hut the red glare shines; 
The coal-blade smoke the roof ascends; 
There the charcoal-burner bends. 
Illumin’d by the fire’s warm glow, 


He looks half black — half crimson now; 
Whilst he the glowing masses turns, 
The fire brighter, deeper burns. 


Leaning on his staff so long, 

He chants aloud an ancient song: 

“The pine-tree, year by year it grows, 
Through summer’s heat and winter’s snows, 
Like my own true love, I ween, 

Always green, but darkly green!” 

The song to him no comfort brings, 

But the fire deepens, as he sings. 


The road went more and more upwards; round about lay enormous masses of 
rock. The river rushed over the large blocks, and formed a succession of 
waterfalls. Sometimes the channel of the river was hemmed in between two 
narrow cliffs, where the black stream then boiled with a snow-white foam; 
sometimes it rushed on, broad and unchecked, between the fallen pines, and 
carried the large green branches with it. 

As we continued to ascend, the bed of the river became less — the stream 
diminished, as it were, to a spring; and at last we saw only the large water-drops 
that bubbled forth from the moss. 

The Brocken gave me an idea of a northern tumulus, and that on a grand 
scale. Here stone lies piled on stone, and a strange silence rests over the whole. 
Not a bird twitters in the low pines; round about are white grave-flowers, 
growing in the high moss, and stones lie in masses on the sides of the mountain- 
top. 

We were now on the top, but everything was in a mist. We stood in a cloud. 

A choir of music sounded clearly from the inn up here. There were about 
forty travellers there; some of them had brought instruments with them, and 
were playing merrily from “Fra Diavolo,” 

“Masaniello,” and other popular pieces. 

Three thousand five hundred feet above the level of the sea, in the midst of a 
cloud, but behind a five foot thick wall — here I sat in a little room, and warmed 
myself by the hot stove. The mattresses of the bed were stuffed with sea-weed 
from Denmark: thus, I could lie down to rest on Danish ground high aloft in the 
clouds. 

The cows were driven home; they had bells on, and it sounded prettily; but 
out of doors everything was still in mist; it began to blow, and the wind drove 


the clouds onward over the mountain’s top, as if they were flocks of sheep. 
Three ladies, with large hats on their heads, ran about and plucked the white 
Brocken-flowers. The clouds touched their legs, so that it looked like the 
witches’ scene in Macbeth. 

There was a knock at my door, and in came the good schoolmaster, with 
whom I had travelled from Brunswick — it seems, we were destined to meet on 
Bloxberg. In company with his old friend in Groslar, to whom he was on a visit, 
he had come up here two hours earlier than I, and had already made 
acquaintance with several of the travellers, who all, according to his account, 
were very genteel and polite persons. He was extremely happy, and showed me 
how many verses he had already written out of the books kept on the Brocken, 
and which he intended to take home. 

It is well known that here, and in every other remarkable place in Germany 
visited by strangers, a book is kept in which the travellers write their names, and 
sometimes a whole verse; and it was a selection of these that he had copied out. 

There were a few drawings in the book; genius had shown itself in many 
ways: and how many have not here dreamed of immortality when they wrote 
their names! Now if all these be immortal, then I shall be so too; for I wrote 
mine. 

The schoolmaster presented me to his friend, but he did not please me at all; 
he appeared to me so still, and with such a say-nothing air about him, though I 
could see he endeavoured to put some character into his face. He was one of 
those persons who, if he had been a doctor, and with this his usual mien when 
feeling a patient’s pulse, had sat down and kept silence, one would have said, 
“He is thinking;” although I should have thought he had just made a pause in his 
thoughts. 

We were, however, called out of doors, where the whole company were 
assembled. The musicians had taken their places on the top of the tower, and all 
the other travellers furnished themselves with broomsticks, fire-shovels, sticks, 
and what they could get: they invited us to take part in a great dance of witches 
in the declining twilight. One took the other by the hand — great and little, stout 
and thin, all joined in the mad-cap fun, and the merry intermezzo began. 


THE INSTRUMENTS ON THE TOWER. 
We are merry, merry, ho! 

Each drams, and blows like a musical fellow; 
Passing from “Fra Diavolo,” 

To the “Bride” and “Masaniello.” 


CHORUS. 

Dolorem furca pellas ex; 
I’ve sung it in the heather! 
I’m a witch, thou’rt a witch, 
We’re witches all together! 


THE ROCK. 

Dance on! I lie here like a stone, 

And cannot share your game; 

But when you’ve pass’d hence one by one, 
I still shall be the same. 


THE ELVES. 

We sit here behind the flower, 

To see you dance at midnight hour! 
What clowns are those upon the tower, 
Making discord near our bower? 

THE LOVER. 

I am lifted the clouds above; 

For how deeply was I blest, 

And wafted to the heaven of love, 
When her lips to mine were press’d! 


CHORUS. 

Dolorem furca pellas ex; 
I’ve sung it in the heather! 
I’m a witch, thou’rt a witch, 
We’re witches all together! 


Towards midnight all was again still in the house. 

The moon began to force her light through the mist, and cast her pale beams 
into the long narrow chamber. I could not sleep, and therefore ascended the 
tower to enjoy the prospect. Whoever has in his dreams soared over the earth, 
and seen lands, with towns and forests far below him, has a remote idea of this 
inconceivable magnificence. The pine covered mountains below me were of a 
pitchy darkness; white clouds, illumined by the moon, darted like spirits along 
the mountain’s side. There was no boundary; the eye lost itself in an infinity; 
towns with their towers, charcoal-burners’ huts, with their columns of smoke, all 


stood forth in the transparent veil of mist, which the moon illumined. It was 
Fancy’s world of dreams that lay before me, full of life. In the times when might 
was right, many a knight with his esquire has lain here in the dark forests, 
lurking for the merchant as he bore his costly wares from city to city. Yonder, 
where not a trace now remains, on the lofty cliff, stood the baronial castle, with 
its high strong walls and lofty towers, and resounded with mirth in the long 
winter nights. The mists rose higher and higher between the dark mountains, the 
clouds assumed strange forms as they hurried on. There, thought I, there, in that 
wide circle, grows the enchanted flower, the “Wunderbluhme,” of the dwellers 
on the Hartz, which many a childish heart in its simplicity still seeks. Only one 
found it, but he himself knew it not before it was lost. 

I did not seek it here; I felt it growing in my heart; angels had sown the seed 
there when I still slumbered in the cradle — it grew, it extended its magic 
fragrance; fancy, this life’s glorious flower, unfolded itself more in my heart, and 
I heard and saw a new and greater nature around me. 


Saint Christopher. 


A CATHOLIC LEGEND. 


SAINT CHRISTOPHER, whose original name was Reprobus, was a heathen 
who came from the land of Canaan; he was of gigantic stature, and endowed 
with superhuman strength. After he had come to years of discretion, he lived a 
long time according to his own humour; and as he was of a wild and refractory 
disposition, he fell into continual strife and disputes with other persons. He 
always came off victorious in every combat, and became so accustomed to 
overcome all, and constantly to have his own will, that he at length felt tired of, 
and disgusted with life. As every one fled from, and trembled for fear of him, his 
irresistible strength became a burden to him; and he said one day to himself, 
“How miserable is my life! Why have I it? I can destroy everything that I please, 
for nothing can resist me; but why should I on that account leave this place? I 
would be lord and master, and that I now am; but what pleasure does it afford 
me? I cannot bear this life any longer: I will try to serve and obey, instead of 
commanding and being obeyed. I will seek a master, but he shall be the 
mightiest of all, for none less will I serve.” So said, so done; he set out on his 
way, and came at length to a mighty king, who had a large kingdom to govern. 
He went into his service, and promised him fidelity and allegiance, and the king 
showed him favour. 


Now it happened that, in the songs which the king’s bard sang to him, the 
name of the devil was sometimes mentioned. Whenever this occurred, the king 
made the sign of the cross before himself; and as Reprobus had not yet heard 
anything about our Saviour and the cross, it astonished him above all things; and 
he asked, “Why dost thou make these strokes in the air? The king answered— 
“Dost thou not know that I make the sign of the cross as often as I hear the 
devil’s name mentioned, that he may have no power over me? For the cross, 
which is a sign of that death which Christ our Saviour suffered for us, is the best 
succour we have against the ascendency of the devil.” 

“Oh!” said Reprobus; “then the devil is mightier than thou; him will I serve.” 

He then set out again on his way, and asked all whom he met where the devil 
was to be found, but no one could tell him; for they all thought that the devil 
must be far away from them. It then happened that he once lost himself in a 
desert, in the night time, and knew neither the way backward nor forward. As he 
stood undecided, a great number of horsemen appeared suddenly before him, 
and amongst them was a terrible, great figure, who rode up to him, and asked 
him in a haughty manner what he sought there. Reprobus answered that he 
sought the devil, whom he would willingly serve. The black man said that he 
was the one he sought, and that he would try if he could make use of him. 

Reprobus now remained with the devil, performed honourably and truly 
whatever the wicked one required of him, and rejoiced in his heart that he now 
served a master who was mightier than any other in the whole world. 

On one of their expeditions they came to a cross by the way-side. At sight of 
this the devil directly rode back, and made a great circuit in order to pass it. 
Reprobus remarked it, and said, “Why dost thou make so hasty a circuit?” But 
the evil one hurried on over stock and stone, still trembling over his whole body, 
until he at length had left the cross far behind, when he was obliged to confess 
that he was afraid beyond measure of the Saviour’s sign, and therefore took to 
flight whenever he saw it Now it was all over between him and Reprobus, who 
left him with these words:—” Dost thou flee from Christ’s sign, devil? then he is 
mightier than thou art, and I will no longer serve thee, but will seek out Christ.” 

Therefore he went out again into the wide world, and asked all he came to 
about Christ — great and small, rich and poor, scribes and laymen, but in vain. 
All thought they could inform him aright, but wherever he came he could not 
find the Lord Christ whom he had gone out to seek. Yet he was not tired, but 
sought for him with so much the more zeal. 

One morning, as Reprobus was in the midst of a thick forest, he met with a 
hermit near his cell. He entered into conversation with him, and told him his 
errand. The hermit looked at him with bright eyes, and said, “Certainly the Lord 


Christ is the greatest king in the whole world, and thou wilt do well, my son, if 
thou goest into his service; he also gives his friends the richest rewards, nor is he 
so difficult to find. Every one who in his heart longs sincerely for him he will 
not hide himself from.” 

The hermit now began to instruct his guest in the doctrines of Christ, at which 
he was highly astonished, and became more and more disposed to give himself 
up entirely to the service of Christ, and in all simplicity he said so to the pious 
man. 

The hermit then said: “The world’s king, who is of the Holy Ghost, bestows 
His grace alone on the pure and just. Therefore thou must continually watch and 
pray, and humble thyself with a pure heart; for only thus canst thou serve Him 
aright, and fulfil His holy will.” But Reprobus stood up and cried in a gruff and 
embittered tone, “On no account will I do this; and he shall not live who can say 
that I serve any one by watching and praying, and humbling myself.” 

At these words the old man became greatly terrified. He went into his cell and 
meditated long; at length he said to the giant, “At some distance from here there 
is a deep and rapid stream, over which there is no bridge. Thou art strong and 
tall; go thither, and bear those over for God’s sake who beg of thee to do it, and 
thou wilt do a work right pleasing to the Lord.” 

Reprobus was willing to serve the Lord in this manner. He built himself a hut 
by the stream, and took the trunk of a young tree for his staff. With this in his 
hand, he bore all wayfarers over, without craving reward or thanks, and was 
always ready to help, both day and night. So he thought that however it might 
be, he should at last, sooner or later, come to speak with the Lord Christ. 

After a long time had thus passed, he had lain down one evening, tired and 
weary, when he was suddenly awakened by a childish voice calling him by 
name. He arose, took his staff, and went out, but could not find the child who 
had called him. He lay down again, but had scarcely closed his eyes before he 
again heard the same voice call him by name. He again went out in the dark 
night, but found no one, and it was not before the third time that it called on him 
that he observed a child standing by the bank of the stream, who begged him to 
carry him over. 

Reprobus stooped down, and took the child up in his arms, and without 
saying a word, he went, staff in hand, into the water. The air was still, the sky 
clear, and the small waves rolled gently over the surface of the stream; but 
scarcely had Reprobus taken ten paces forward before the water was put 
strangely in motion; great waves began to roll, and rose swelling round about: 
the further he advanced the wilder and higher did the waves rise up; at the same 
time the child became as heavy as lead, and the higher the water rose, the child 


became continually heavier. The powerful giant was almost pressed down under 
his burden, and it seemed as if the water would rise above his head. Thus he 
reached the middle of the stream; and as he stood still there, and drew his breath 
deeply, he said to the child, “Boy! what a heavy burden thou seemest to me. It is 
as if I bore the whole world on my shoulders.” 

(RAMBLES BOOK) 

The child looked at him with a strange look, and answered: “Thou hast said it. 
Thou dost bear the whole world on thy shoulders. See, I am Jesus Christ, thy 
Master and thy God, whom thou seekest, and for whom thou dost work. Thy 
service is pleasing in my sight, and my kingdom shall hereafter be extended by 
thee.” 

Whilst the child spake the waters sank down in their bed, and the waves 
became smoother, and played gently under the giant’s breast. But the child took 
hold of the giant’s head, bent it down under the water, and baptized him in the 
name of the Holy Trinity, saying, “From this time thou shalt be called 
Christophorus, that is, ‘ He who bore Christ and it shall be to thee a sign, that 
thou shalt plant this thy staff in the earth, and on the morrow it shall flower and 
bear fruit.” 

The child then disappeared; but as it had said, so it happened. The staff grew 
up a fresh green tree, with beautiful flowers and fruit; and Christopher, who had 
now found Christ, became the true and obedient disciple of his doctrines, 
devoting his great strength to the future service of his Master. His faith was 
strong as his arm, and his heart was filled with joy and love to Christ. He 
travelled far and wide in many lands, and extended the kingdom of Christ by 
prayer and preaching. At last he came to a place where the Christians were 
severely persecuted for their faith’s sake. There the Lord gave him a short pain 
and a lasting glory; for he suffered death as a holy martyr, with joy and dauntless 
courage, and passed into eternal salvation. Hereto help Thou us all, dear Lord 
God, for Thy only-begotten Son’s sake. Amen. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MORNING — BAUMANN’S CAVE — THE ANTIQUARY — 
BLANKENBURG. 


IT was about half-past two when I was called up to see the sun rise; most of the 
visitors were already out of doors, wrapped up in cloaks and mantles. With 
handkerchiefs round their heads, there stood a motley group of persons from 
widely different places, all with one thought— “The sun is now rising.” 

It appeared as if we stood on an island, for the clouds lay below us, as far as 
we could see, like a huge swelling ocean that had suddenly ceased to move. No 
red streak, as in the morning, showed in the blue heavens above; the sun rose 
without its rays, like a large ball of blood, and not until it was above the horizon 
did its clear light stream forth over the sea of clouds. 

Our old schoolmaster stood with clasped hands, and said not a word for a 
long time, but smiled with satisfaction. At length he exclaimed, “I wish I had 
mother and the children here; yes, and old Anne, (their servant girl,) it would 
please her to her heart’s content; here is place enough for them all together. I 
always think of that when I see anything really fine. Here, now, is a good place 
for so many good friends, were they but here, so they also might have good of 
at. 

As the sun rose higher the light clouds began to evaporate — the ether, as it 
were, absorbed them, whilst the wind drove the heavier clouds down between 
the mountains, which now rose like islands in the great sea of clouds. Everything 
soon became clearer and clearer; we saw towns and church-towers, fields and 
meadows — all appeared like the most charming miniature landscapes round 
about. So fine a moming there had not been that year on the Brocken. We could 
see Magdeburg, with its towers, quite distinctly, also MHalberstad and 
Qvedlingburg, the towers of the high cathedral at Erfurt, the mountain palaces — 
die Gleichen, and Wilhelms Hohe, near Cassel — besides a throng of lesser 
places and villages round about. 

I clambered up to the so-called witches’ altar, and the “Teufel’s Canzel,” ten 
feet in height, drank of the ice-cold water which streams from the witches’ well, 
gathered a Brocken bouquet, which the girl fixed in my cap, and bade farewell to 
my new acquaintances, particularly to the good old schoolmaster, who seemed 
so well pleased with the whole company here, that he begged me and them to 
write in his scrap-book, that he might show them at home all the names of the 


kind good persons he had lived with here. We almost all wrote in it: mine was 
the only Danish name, — and then we parted. 

I had joined a family from Hamburg. The guide went on before, the caravan 
followed step for step, and the little ass which bore the baggage closed the troop. 
We had each of us got a green branch in our hands, with which we drove our 
slow-paced Pegasus, who now and then seemed disposed to make himself too 
comfortable. Sometimes the road led through the thick forest, sometimes by the 
edge of the rock, when we saw the lesser mountains, far below, with their dark 
pines: they appeared like hills, where some one had planted potatoes, which 
raised their low green tops in the air. The strange light veil that lay over the 
whole scene beneath us looked as if it were a large green glass, through which 
one saw the whole magnificent scenery. The mist stood as if pressed together in 
a cloud between the narrow rocky walls; one could not see the objects below it, 
and yet it lay so light and airy that the eye felt it must be fine as the air itself. 

The birds began to sing, the dew lay in clear drops on the flowers, and the sun 
shone on the great and glorious landscape before us. How beautiful the world is! 
What endless grandeur, from the smallest flower with its fragrance, to my heart 
with its flaming thoughts, and again from that to the great globe, with its 
glorious mountains and the swelling seas! 

What cares the heart about what the flower dreams, whilst it expands its 
odours so sweetly powerful in the morning dew? — there is something far 
greater, something far more important, that sets it in motion. What cares the 
world about the longings of a single heart, and the flower’s fragrance? — 
mightier passions, the combats and destruction of a whole people, revolutions in 
nature, and the life of man, are its dreams and thoughts. 

At Elbingerode, a little mountain town, I bade farewell to my fellow- 
travellers. 

The naked rocks soon rose on both sides of a narrow path that wound along 
by the small river. I was in Rubeland, a name derived from “Rauberland,” 
because, in olden times, there stood a robber’s castle here on one of the cliffs, 
which has now almost entirely disappeared, the moat and part of the walls alone 
remaining. 

On the other side of Rubeland — a village so called — a little mountain-path 
led up to the recess in the rock, where one enters Baumann’s cave. Here I found 
two other travellers; each of us got a lighted lamp, the guide went on before, and 
we entered this petrified world of fancy. 

The entrance was through an aperture that looked as if the foxes had dug it: 
we could not walk erect. It was as if we had entered the ruins of an old castle’s 
cellar, where the walls had half fallen down. The water-drops fell with a 


monotonous plashing: otherwise, all was still as death. We descended the wet 
paths, as well as we could, lamp in hand. Round about, above, and below us, it 
was pitchy dark; the lamp-light showed us only the narrow paths, which seemed 
as if they would never end. The strange uncertainty of not knowing how deep it 
was below us, made it far more terrible than it really was. If we only held fast; 
only took care to step to the right side, first with the left, and then with the right 
leg; and if only the ladder did not break — or else we might break our necks — 
there was no danger: this was the continued assurance given us by our guide. 

How unilateral men are, in fact, in the full signification of the word! We see 
daily the greatest precipices above us, and for a circumference of miles around 
us, but none of these causes us any anxiety; on the other hand, the far less 
precipice, when it goes downward, causes us to be giddy. Downward! — that is 
a side of which we all stand in dread; and yet we must all go downward — there 
we first find peace and rest. 

From cavern to cavern, we descended deeper and deeper; it was sometimes so 
low and narrow that we were obliged to go singly, in a stooping position, under 
the over-hanging masses of limestone: sometimes it was so high and wide, that 
the light of our lamps would not reach the side walls. 

We were shown six different divisions; but, besides these, there was a vast 
number of lesser caverns, all of which have not been explored: they probably are 
connected with Biel’s cave, and even extend deep under the Hartz. 

These deep, dark abysses yawned round about, and the most singular 
stalactites hung around in clusters; yet they did not all resemble the objects 
which the guide informed us they did. I think I possess some imagination, but I 
could not, nevertheless, agree with him. There were, besides, thousands of things 
he did not point out, in which there was far more significance. An organ, the 
canopy of a throne, and a banner, which the dropping stones had shaped into 
these forms, were the three figures that most resembled those objects; but I will 
not say anything against this powerful fancy of nature. Everything that one 
particularly admires here, is but an imitation of what shows itself more perfectly 
in nature. The original stalactites, to which one does not find anything similar, I 
should also imagine are interesting; they appeared to me as significant 
hieroglyphics, that held the key to the greatest secrets of nature. 

A well of clear water bubbled forth at our feet; we drank of the pure crystal. 
One of the travellers found the bone of an animal, which he regarded with much 
attention, and then assured us that it must certainly be the remains of an ancient 
animal. I had nothing to object to this supposition, for it looked very much like 
the bone of a cow; and cows are an old race. 


The cavern has received its name from its discoverer. A miner, named 
Baumann, was the first who visited it in 1670, to look for ore; he found nothing, 
and prepared, therefore, to return, but could not find the outlet. Two days and 
nights he crept about, before he discovered it; but he was then so exhausted in 
mind and body, so affected by anxiety and hunger, that he died shortly 
afterwards, yet not before he had informed his friends of the strange and 
wonderful structure of the interior of the cavern. 

The fate and feelings of the unfortunate miner, Baumann, made such an 
impression on me here, in this labyrinth of caverns and gulfs, that my heart beat 
faster; I felt what he must have felt here, alone, given up to terror and death by 
hunger. Only when I saw the clear daylight, and the blue sky, did I again feel 
myself well, and amongst the living. It was as if I had awakened from a horrible 
dream, and as if all the strange, deformed, terrifying images, lay petrified behind 
me: the sun again shone into my eyes and heart. 

The antiquary whose acquaintance I had made in the cavern, determined on 
going to Qvedlingburg the same evening; and as his way lay over Blankenburg, 
we became travelling companions. He knew a path across the fields that would 
spare us a couple of miles circuit; we, therefore, climbed up the cliff, which here 
was only so high that it projected over a mill that lay beneath, and where the 
water rushed over the large wheel. He was a very good-natured man, whose 
life’s happiness hung on an old coin. He took his cow-bone out every moment, 
and assured me that it must have been that of one of the Huns. No landscape, he 
confessed to me, had that smiling, that spiritual beauty in it, which was to be 
discerned in such an antiquity. He asked me if we also collected antique remains 
in Denmark? I was obliged to tell him what I knew; and when I began to speak 
about our barrows, and sacrificial altars, whereof one sees none in Germany, he 
began to feel a real respect for my country, and regarded me as happy in living 
in this saga land. At last, he would have me with him to Qvedlingburg, to see the 
palace, the old churches, and all the many curiosities there. 

Only think! — there was still one of the six jars in which Christ had changed 
the water into wine at the marriage in Cana; a piece of the finger of John, with 
which he had pointed at Christ; a bottle of Mary the mother of Christ’s own 
milk; earth from Golgotha; a piece of Our Saviour’s cross, &c. &c.; and what 
was particularly remarkable, the comb that Heinrich the bird-catcher had used to 
comb his beard with. Yet all these well authenticated (?) relics did not tempt me 
— my longing was for majestic nature. 

I arrived at Blankenburg, and asked at the gate of the city for the names of the 
best inns; they mentioned, amongst others, “Der Weisse Adler,” (the White 
Eagle,) and I chose that, because the eagle was Jupiter’s and Napoleon’s bird; an 


inviting sign, but which the innkeeper had scarcely thought of when he had it 
painted over his door. I got a room with a very picturesque prospect. Directly 
opposite, I had for neighbours two students, with red Greek caps and Scotch 
dressing-gowns. Large folios lay on the table, and the persons themselves lolled 
out of the window, with their long pipes, whilst the old castle of Blankenburg, 
built on a mountain, rose high above the roofs of the houses, which lay like a 
foreground to this fine theatrical decoration. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE RUINS OF REGENSTEIN — THE TAILOR’S WIFE — ROSZ- 
TRAPPE — A TOUR TO ALEXIS BATHS. 


AT four o’clock in the morning we were again on foot; our Brocken-bouquets 
still sat quite fresh in our “mutzer” (caps), a female guide was in waiting for us, 
and thus we, six studiosi, set off from the town to the ruins of the old mountain 
castle of Regenstein, situated close to Blankenburg. The fields were covered 
with dew — it was the powerful sunlight that caused the eyes of the flowers and 
grass to fill with water. We passed through an avenue of cherry-trees, hopped 
over the wet field, and each sung his own song. The birds took example by us, so 
that the whole neighbourhood resounded with the songs of students and the 
warbling of birds. 

We now ascended the cliff, the topmost part of which forms the ruins of the 
castle of Regenstein; the walls have disappeared, but all that is hewed out in the 
rock itself stands like a mighty gigantic mummy, and tells of olden times, though 
it cannot speak a word. It had such an imposing appearance, it was so great, that 
I was not myself rightly aware of it before the pencil moved in my hand, and 
traced the colossal image off in my note-book. I became a draughtsman without 
ever having had an hour’s instruction in the art. The fields lay far below, like 
beds in a kitchen-garden; the farmer behind his plough was like a snail in his 
shell, creeping along the ground. The church, which is hollowed in the rock, will 
remain firm for centuries, though it is only a large cave without form. The 
chambers, where there had been dormitories, are only recesses in the rock, where 
the large masses of stone project above the head; we threw stones into the deep 
well, and had almost left the place ere we heard that they had reached the 
bottom. 

“Tf the stones here could speak,” said I, “what would they not be able to tell 
us about all that has happened from the time when ‘Heinrich the bird-catcher’ 
founded the castle, until I came from Denmark and saw its ruins; then we might 
be able to contribute to Wallenstein’s history, and to the Thirty Years’ War; then 
we should certainly hear fine stories about the Seven Years’ War, and I might 
get an idea for one or other chivalric poem.” 

As I said this, the flowers round about nodded their large heads, and looked 
so proud and stupid as they did so! just as if they would say, “Yes, you are right 
I — if we were to speak, we could then tell you something!” — And yet they 


knew nothing; they were all of that year’s growth, — all shot up with their stems 
that same spring. 

We took our seats on the topmost point of the rock, which forms the ceiling 
of the church, and looked out into the wide world, well pleased with all around 
us. Beneath us masses had been chanted centuries ago, and the lamps burnt 
around the Madonna’s sainted image; here we now sat like profane birds, but yet 
without thinking there was anything wrong in it; and sung opera songs, and 
made witticisms, as well as we could. I was obliged to tell about Denmark and 
the sea, — the sea, which that glorious mountain-land here knows nothing of: 
but how shall one describe the sea to those who have never seen it? I knew 
nothing better to liken it to than the great blue sky: if one could stretch it out 
over the flat fields to the boundaries of the horizon, it would then be a sea. It 
appeared as if they understood this picture. 

It seemed as though I imbibed, with eye and thought, the wide prospect from 
the ruins of the old mountain castle. I looked down into the abyss, and shut my 
eyes when I had done so, as if to try whether I had conceived the whole depth; 
but when I again opened my eyes and looked down, it was far deeper than I had 
represented to myself; the extent on all sides round about was far greater than the 
moment’s memory could embrace. 

I went through the whole picture that thought had drawn, and then compared 
it with the reality. Towns and hamlets then rose round about in the vast extent; 
mountains with their woods, Blankenburg with its castle; and even the small 
biped and quadruped figures far below us then came forth more strongly. 
Regenstein itself, with its narrow chambers, its broken walls, and stairs that only 
led from the free air up into the same element, got, as a picture by itself, its own 
place in my memory’s pantheon. Every ruin stands, however, as a bodily, 
gigantic epos, that carries us ages back, to other men and other customs; the 
higher the grass grows in the knight’s hall, the slower the river glides over the 
fallen columns, and so much the greater poesy does the heart find in this stone 
epos. The time will come when the ruin will quite disappear, even the last trace 
of Regenstein’s hewed rocks will moulder away and fall down; but then the 
legend about the place will still live, as the remembrance of many a work of the 
ancients that has entirely disappeared, still endures. 

We bade adieu to the old castle, and turned down a little path between the 
cliffs, overgrown with brushwood, which brought us back to Blankenburg; 
whence we, part of the way, followed the main road, planted on each side with 
yellow roses, then in bloom. 

Our female guide, with whom we shared our breakfast, became garrulous, 
and now told us about her domestic happiness and misery. Her husband 


cultivated the art of man-making — or, in other words, the profession of a tailor; 
but he was born to something higher than the board on which he sat. Two years 
before our coming, there had been an execution in the neighbourhood; it had 
awakened his slumbering abilities: he had become a poet, had written the 
murderer’s whole life and death in mournful verse, which was penned as if it 
were the criminal himself who sang it during his last night, and was set to the air 
of, “A bridal wreath we bind for thee.”—” However, he gained four dollars by 
that,” said the woman, “and last year two, for some verses over a midwife who 
was drowned in a horse-pond. Verse-making brings in more than the needle, but 
it has made him so unreasonable, and so fond of tears! Now there is nothing 
more to write about, and he does not care to use the needle; so that, it would look 
bad enough, if I didn’t gain something by showing travellers about. There,” she 
exclaimed, interrupting herself as she pointed over the fields to the left, “there 
lies ‘The Devil’s Wall,’ which he built at the time when he and our Lord disputed 
about the mastery of the world.” 

There, sure enough, rose by the side of us that strangely-formed mountain- 
ridge which looks like the ruins of an immense entrenchment, and extends to a 
considerable distance. But the eye can follow it. The legend says that Satan was 
not satisfied with having got the mastery over half the earth, but that he renewed 
the dispute, for which reason he lost it entirely, and his proud barrier was hurled 
down: others relate, that it was erected by the wicked spirits, as a wall against 
Christ’s doctrines, that they should not be extended farther; but the stones were 
compelled to break before the living word. 

As I further questioned the tailor’s wife, if it were not possible to learn the 
noble art of versifying, she informed me in confidence that her husband had an 
old German psalm-book, out of which he took many pieces, and all of the best 
rhyme; therefore all his songs had something spiritual in them, which made them 
so affecting. 

We now left the high road, and passed over fields and meadows into the green 
leafy woods. I have never heard so many nightingales as here. The sun was high 
in the heavens, yet they did not seem to observe it within the thick bushes. God 
knows how it is people say about this bird’s song, that there is desire and 
complaint in it; no, it is anything but that; the nightingale has quite the Italian 
manner; its note consists mostly of trills, and runs with the voice; it does not 
complain at all; it sings its proud bravura airs in fullest strains. There is 
something far deeper and more solemn in the song of the thrush: it whistles for 
us a northern ballad, simple, but touching, when it sits, in the morning hour, on 
the moss-grown cairn at home, in Denmark. 


A wider prospect soon opened to our view; the beautiful Thale-dale lay 
before us with its wide extent: — we should now ascend the mountains, and 
therefore rested first to gather strength. It was “Berg auf” (up the mountain); we 
were quite exhausted, whilst two white butterflies, that followed us the whole 
way up in a fluttering circular dance, seemed to mock us weak children of men. 
Arrived at the top, we took leave of our female guide, and got a male guide 
instead, who lived up here. He took his pistol; and after having tasted his 
“birchen-wasser,” which effervesces like champagne, we followed him to the so- 
called Rosztrappe, the wildest, the most romantic point in the whole Hartz. 

The high rocks go perpendicularly down into the deep abyss. We look upon a 
great and glorious mountain scene, where rock rises upon rock with gloomy pine 
forests; and in the deep, by looking into which one becomes giddy, there rushes 
the river Bode. We saw a crowd of travellers below, but they appeared like 
flowers in a garden-bed. The bridge over the river was a plaything that seemed 
formed of a single willow branch. Our guide fired his pistol, and its echo 
resounded like the loudest thunder. We were shown a deep indentation in the 
rock, which had the appearance of a colossal horse-shoe, and from which the 
place takes its name. 

The little boy who accompanied the guide drank some of the rain-water that 
had collected there, from the hollow of his hand, whilst fancy showed him, 
perhaps clearer than us, the legend about the fugitive princess, the beautiful 
Emma of Reisengebirge. In time he will succeed his father in his office as guide, 
and also quietly relate how there — many thousand years since — lived giants 
and wizards here, who tore up the ancient oaks on the mountains, and used them 
as clubs with which they murdered women and children. He will tell about the 
great Bodo, who loved the beautiful Emma, and pursued her hither, where she 
made her horse spring over; but then he will not, as now, himself see that great 
glorious picture with childish fancy’s colours. He now sees her with the heavy 
gold crown and fluttering dress, flying with her horse from mountain to 
mountain, from rock to rock, through valley and forest, and the wild Bodo 
behind, — the fire-sparks fly from the stony rocks and shine round about in the 
valleys. Now she is here by the precipice; she sees the deep before her, where 
the river rushes frothing on over fragments of rock, and yet the opposite point of 
rock appears more distant from her than this immense depth. She hears Bodo’s 
horse behind, and in dread desperation she calls on the Eternal to protect her, 
strikes the sharp spurs into the sides of her steed, who sets his foot so firmly on 
the rock that its impress stands for centuries. With one spring she bounds over 
the deep abyss — and is saved; — the golden crown alone falls from her head 


into the deep whirling stream, where the wild Bodo follows, and lies crushed on 
the flinty cliffs. 

All these dreams of fancy will vanish: the little boy will also, like the father, 
stand quietly and fire his pistol off, and perhaps calculate how great his receipts 
may be to-day from the travellers. Dreams are, however, flowers; there are good 
and bad! Flowers must decay, but there will come new ones from the old stem! 
The princess with the golden crown and flying horse will also hurry past the new 
throng of children; they will also look with fixed eyes, as the little boy now does, 
into the river Bode, and think they see the yellow gold shining through the water, 
once so great and deep, that a diver went down before the assembled people and 
found the golden crown, which he raised so high, that they saw the points above 
the surface. It was large and heavy; twice it fell from his hands; they shouted to 
him that he should once more descend to the bottom, and he did so. A stream of 
blood shot up through the water: — they never saw him or the golden crown 
more. 

Here I left the merry students, and went further on into the great and beautiful 
world. Close under the cliff lay Blechhutteme, which I must pass, consequently I 
required no guide. They waved their hats and handkerchiefs when they saw me 
half way down, as a farewell token: it was strange to receive their “live well” 
thus, certainly the last in this life, — for how should we all be again assembled 
in this world? There lies something very interesting in this: to meet, to know, 
and then to part for ever! 

I was soon under Rosztrappe: the river Bode rushed on before me over the 
great stones, and on the other side the highway ran past the red-roofed houses; 
but I saw no bridge. Over I must go, but how? I ran along by the riverside, but as 
far as I could see on both sides there was no passage over, except by wading, or 
springing from stone to stone. I chose the latter, but got no farther than the 
middle of the river, where the current foamed on both sides of the large stone 
block on which I stood. 

When I reached Blechhutterne, and approached the inn, I thought that a 
hostile army had taken up their quarters there; there was as much noise as if the 
chairs and tables had all been thrown down and broken. I entered the large room, 
and found that the whole invading host consisted of — four students from Jena. 
They were in complete sporting dresses, and had each a green oak-wreath 
around his head, with hair hanging down in long locks over the white 
embroidered shirt collar. They sang most lustily, and drummed on the table with 
the bottles, so that the glasses and plates danced again. They appeared very 
goodnatured, and made a pause in their musical exercise as I entered. We soon 


got into conversation together; they had resolved upon making a journey to the 
Brocken, and had wandered on foot from Jena. 

When they heard that I was a Dane, and a student, they put many questions to 
me: they asked me if we had no “Burschenschaften,” and what colour I bore; and 
when I assured them that we knew nothing of the kind, they showed me their 
caps, and told me that they bore Sand’s colour. Did I know Sand? — and their 
eyes sparkled as they told me what a brave and glorious man he had been. They 
were children when he was executed, but they remembered him well, and 
recollected when his head fell under the sword of the executioner. 

Their ideas about Denmark were, however, very imperfect. Thus, they 
thought that the lower classes alone spoke the Danish language, and that French 
was the language of the court and the well-informed classes of the community. 

When I mentioned the name of Oehlen-schleger, they asked me if we had 
any of his works translated. I answered that we had them in the original; and 
they were not a little astonished to hear that he was a Dane, that he lived in 
Denmark, and wrote there. I had to describe to them his appearance, to tell them 
about him and his works; and when they heard that I was personally acquainted 
with the poet, and that he was at that time in Germany, they looked quite kindly 
on me; and when we separated, one of them presented me his oak-wreath, which 
he took off his head and set on my cap, probably for Oehlenschleger’s sake. 

My way was now to Gremrode; but if a travelling female harpist had not 
taken the peaceful wanderer under her guidance, I should have lost my way in 
the green forest. I asked her if she were not from Reisengebirge, but she was 
from another part, and not at all related to Lafontaine. When she had brought me 
into the right road, she sat down on a stone under a large hazel-bush, and played 
a piece for me into the bargain; and then we parted, she with her harp on her 
back, and I with the harp in my heart, both with the intention of singing for the 
world. 

Woods and meadows varied the scene: I saw the ruins of an old castle 
through the trees, and above the high bushes in which it lay embosomed; it 
looked very frail, and yet it was a great ornament on account of its decayed state. 
It was as if Ossian meant this place when he sang, “The thistle shook there its 
lonely head: the moss whistled to the wind. The fox looked out from the 
windows, the rank grass of the wall waved round its head.” It was the last 
remains of the castle of Lauenborg. 

Gemrode is a little quiet village. I saw scarcely a soul in the street, but the 
window of a small house stood open, and I heard a female voice sing prettily of 
love. I listened, and as the invisible one did not appear, I took the oak-wreath 
from my cap — which the students had placed there — and after having taken 


off one of the leaves, I laid it by her door as “thanks for the song,” and wandered 
out of the place. 

The road went up the steep side of a mountain: the clayey, yellow earth 
contrasted strongly with the violet-blue sky. Some old women and ragged 
children came down the mountain with burdens of sticks they had gathered in 
the forest. I sat down and wrote in my note-book; a bee hummed in a flower 
close by me; and thus all the figures in that picture were occupied. 

As I approached Magdesprung, the sun went down; it was quite twilight on 
the way between the sides of the mountains, but the light fell so much the 
stronger on the tops of the trees, which cast long, dark shadows. I here overtook 
two schoolboys whom I had seen on the Brocken. One was from Berlin, and the 
other from Magdeburg; they had during the vacation fluttered about the wide 
world and enjoyed the romantic scenery. 

We also met a trooper on the high road, who looked as if he had just sprung 
forth alive from some robber story; but he did nothing to us, as he found we 
were so strong a body! — nor did we do anything to him, so that politeness was 
preserved. 

We soon saw the black iron cross on the cliff above us, whence, as the legend 
says, a young girl threw herself when her princely lover pursued her; yet she did 
not meet her death here, for God caused the wind to bear her gently down where 
the wild brambles grow between the rocks. Whether the place takes its name, 
Magde-sprung, from this legend or not, I cannot say. Ottomar tells us that two 
giant girls played here on the steep ridge of the mountain; the one hopped over 
the great abyss where the road now passes, but the other thought that such a 
jump required some consideration: she tarried awhile, but then made the spring, 
so that there was the impress of her foot in the stone she stood on. A peasant, 
ploughing in the valley, saw it, and laughed at the great lady; when she took him 
up in her apron, together with his oxen and plough, and carried him home with 
her to the mountain. 

It is not alone the immense masses of rock with their forests, which exceed 
the range of vision, the tall bushes that bend over the foaming river, nor the dead 
stone masses of a half-ruined building, that make a country romantic; it is when 
the place has, by this its particular character, one or other legend connected with 
it, that the whole gets its perfect magic light, which raises it in the mind’s eye. 
The dead masses then become animated; it is no longer an empty decoration; 
there is action. Every leaf, every flower then stands as a speaking bird, and the 
well as a singing fountain, which strikes its eternally murmuring chords to the 
spirit’s melodrama. 


The country round about became doubly beautiful to me on account of its 
legend; there was likewise life and motion on the road. We met some charcoal- 
bumers with dark, characteristic faces, and peasant girls who looked like milk 
and blood. The river Silke rushed noisily past; it certainly related what we saw 
so well that the whole was very agreeable. 

We soon heard the noise of the numerous workshops. We ascended to that 
remarkable iron obelisk, which the Duke of Brunswick erected, in 1812, to his 
deceased father’s memory. It is entirely of iron, and is said to be the highest in 
all Germany. We wrote our names on it with pencil, as many others had done 
before us. 

“To become immortal,” is a thought which, even in the most childish, shines 
forth from the poor human breast! 

The rain and snow will soon obliterate these pencil marks of immortality, and 
a new race will write their names instead, till the obelisk itself be obliterated by 
time. Thus we also seek, through life’s pilgrimage, to write our names on the 
world’s great obelisk, where the one name must make way for the other, until 
this great writing-slate itself goes to rubbish. God knows what name will stand 
as the last! Probably the architect’s, who raised it to his own honour, and the 
improvement of the whole. 

No guests had yet arrived at Alexis bath, as they generally make their first 
appearance in the warm summer months. The well here was in a temple-formed 
building, into which one descended by a flight of broad stairs. There sat a young 
girl with her clay pitcher — she was Rachel at the well; and the man who handed 
us the water was what we in Denmark call a long Laban. The schoolboys and I 
stood like thirsty camels, tired with the day’s heat and wandering, so that we 
altogether formed a complete biblical picture. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PICTURES ON WANDERING TO EISLEBEN — MARTIN LUTHER. 


To be in a strange haste with everything, is, in reality, my chief characteristic! 
The more interesting a book is, the more do I hasten to read it through, that I 
may at once get the whole impression of it: even in my travels it is not that 
which is present that pleases me; I hasten after something new, in order to come 
to something else. Every night when I lie down to rest, I hanker after the next 
day, wish that it was here, and, when it comes, it is still a distant future that 
occupies me. Death itself has in it something interesting to me — some- 

thing glorious, because a new world will then be opened to me. What can it 
in reality be that my uneasy self hastens after? 

Fresh with life, and glorious, stood Nature’s vernal green around us, and 
breathed gladness and quiet, whilst there lay, as it were, a dark veil over my 
heart; yet, thought I, why envy the fresh variegated flowers? Let them exhale 
their perfume, they will in a few months be withered: the well that now bubbles 
so merrily, passes away into the sea; and the sea itself, that swells so in its 
greatness, will evaporate. Let the sun play with his hot beams; he also, — the 
heavens, — will grow old as a raiment, when my heart, which now melts with 
sadness over its own dreams, will exult in its ascending flight towards infinity! 

This morning I had no quiet in my mind. I left Hartzgerode, — one picture 
made way for the other. One of them will certainly appear very insignificant to 
many, and yet it stands just as lively before me as the view from the Brocken 
and Rosztrappe — nay almost more so — and it was about four miles from this 
latter place. 

At Klaus, a little hamlet which consists of, I believe, three or four houses, I 
went into the inn, — one of the three or four. Everything here was exceedingly 
picturesque, but yet quite of the Dutch school, so much so that I would rather 
have wished to see it on the canvass. A young kitten rolled itself about before 
my legs; two cock chickens were fighting on the floor; and the servant girl, — 
who was very pretty, dressed in full peasant’s costume, and full of ruddy health, 
— reached me a glass of milk with supreme indifference, as though she were 
performing an act of charity; and then heeded me so little, that she stepped up to 
the glass and made her toilet, loosened her long hair, and let it fall down over her 
shoulders and back. I see this picture still, and wish that you, dear reader, could 
see it too, for it was not so bad! 


I went on for one, two, three hours, without meeting a soul. Sometimes the 
road was as broad as ten others; sometimes so narrow that only one waggon 
could go along it. I began to be quite bewildered, and therefore asked two 
respectable-looking beeches, that seemed to look like fellow-countrymen, about 
the way, but they only shook their tops, and knew nothing about it. 

The path led me to a little village, where, on a great open space before a 
house, there was dancing and merriment. The dancers were young half-grown 
girls, who waltzed with each other to the tones of a violin, played by an old bow- 
legged Orpheus. The mothers, and all the oldest women of the place, sat on 
benches round about, their hands resting on their laps, and looking at the dancers 
without noticing the stranger who stood close by. 

The eldest there, with a little black cap on her grey hair, thought perhaps of 
her blooming youth, when she also jumped about to the violin under the blue 
sky. Now these springs were past — yes, the best dancer probably died long ago, 
and sleeps under the cool grass turf. 

But picture after picture tires; even the child becomes wearied of turning over 
the most varied picture-book, therefore we will not for the present look at more, 
although the next was extremely interesting. I should like to describe the 
picturesque town of Leimbach, which lay close by in the valley, almost 
enveloped in smoke, and hid behind the high banks of black dross. I should like 
to show the steep ravine which almost went precipitously down towards the 
church tower, yet where, however, a large carrier’s waggon with four horses was 
toiling slowly upwards; but, as I have said, it might be tedious. This time I will 
relate my story quite in the common way, that the reader and I may both rest 
ourselves. 

“Leimbach is an open middling town with about 700 inhabitants, smelting 
furnaces, silver refiners, town-hall, &c. &c.” 

We will take the next place in the same way — it is very convenient!— 
“Mansfeldt, half a mile from Leimbach, has above 1600 inhabitants and an inn: 
‘zum Braunen Hirsch (the Brown Stag.)” 

Now I have rested! I know not if the reader has. We are, however, near 
Eisleben. 


Here, the high green hills between, 

The little town arises proud, 

The sun now casts his brightest sheen 
Athwart you brown-tinged summer cloud; 
It shines upon the lofty spire, 

While the bells ring clear and strong, 


And in the street, in best attire, 

The people stand, a silent throng. 

The monks with song, and flag unfurl’d, 
March through the town with solemn pace; 
Stem censors of their little world! 

Is’t fast or festival they grace? 

See yonder men on prancing steeds, 
The Bishop and the Duke are they; 
Famed far and near for noble deeds, 
And they’re the townsmen’s guests to-day. 
On the ramparts, there they throng, 

By the gate, a motley crowd 

Of men and women, old and young, 
Who stand, or sit, or talk aloud. 

See, a miner quiet stands, 

With his wife, the crowd among; 

Their little boy holds by their hands, 
His flaxen hair is fine and long. 

In mute surprise to see their lord, 

His eyes are fixed, with childish stare; 
The Bishop’s robe, and Prince’s sword, 
Please him most of all things there. 

The boy stands bound, as by a spell, 

His thoughts now hither, thither flee. 
Those who beyond the mountain dwell, 
Here have come, this sight to see. 


Here, the high green hills between, 
The little town arises proud; 

The sun now casts his brightest sheen, 
Athwart you brown-tinged summer cloud; 
It shines upon the lofty spire; 

But all is silent now, and drear, 

No Bishop, Duke, nor lordly Squire, 
Makes his stately entry here. 

How strangely doth the fancy grant 
Images that woo belief! 

What here do I or others want? — 
Is’t to see the princely chief? 


The Bishop’s robe, and Prince’s sword, 
In rot and rust have pass’d away; 
And we who journey’d hitherward, 
See but a desert place to-day. 
Narrow is the little street, 

’Tis silent, as if all were dead! 
Here, where trod the miner’s feet, 
His little son was born and bred. 
Duke and Bishop are forgot, 

The ramparts are a heap of clay; 
Yet everything around this spot 
Recalls to mind that glorious day. 


The town had in it something extremely pleasing. A little boy played outside 
the old church, and drew figures on the large stones; perhaps they were also 
Luther’s writing-slates, when he played here. The town-hall has an angular, 
gloomy appearance, like the age in which he lived; it was probably the same in 
his time, as now. The house where he was born has, on the contrary, undergone 
great changes since then. It is now used as a school. On a window of painted 
glass, stand Luther and Melancthon; and over the door, around an illuminated 
has-relief, with Luther’s portrait, we read — 


" @otted werd e6 Luthers Lehr, 
Darum rwepht fle nimmer mehr!" 


There stood an old peasant, with his wife, in the street; he spelt the verse for 
her, and I could see on their faces what a mass of deep and glorious poesy there 
was for them in every word, for their looks cleared up surprisingly; and when he 
uttered the last word, it was as if he had spoken the revelation of an angel, and 
they believed it. 

“Luther!” says Jean Paul, “thou resemblest the fall of the Rhine! How 
mightily dost thou storm and thunder! But as the rainbow hovers immovably on 
its stream, so rests also the bow of grace, peace with God and man, in thy breast: 
thou shakest only thy earth, but not thy heaven!” 

This is poetically fine; but yet there lay something in the tone and the 
expression with which the old man said to his wife, of Luther, “That was a 


man!” — something far greater, more just and sublime. I believe that Jean Paul 
himself would have said the same thing if he had heard the old man. 

Luther!—” that was a man! therefore he broke the yoke of popedom, and 
therefore he sang — 


“ Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weiber und Gefang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr fein Leben fang!” * 


Therefore he threw the inkstand at the head of the Prince of Darkness; for, as 
a German poet (I think it is Borne) says: “Writing-ink and printing-ink are the 
best weapons to use against the Devil; they will in time chase him entirely from 
the world.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH HALLE AND MERSEBURG TO LEIPSIC — 
THE BLIND MOTHER — ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH — GELLERT?’s 
GRAVE — AUERBACH CELLAR. 


IT was midnight when I rolled out of old Eisleben — in the Saxon, “Eilwagen” 
— (the quick post). The first green vine hills greeted me with the rising sun. The 
postilion played one fine piece after another. — We passed two large lakes, and 
the green mountains and the red clouds were reflected on their quiet surface. 
There stood, also, an old baronial castle, with angles and towers, high walls, and 
ditches. Here was a glorious echo: we halted for a moment; the postilion blew 
his horn, and the mountains re-echoed almost the whole piece, I have never 
heard so many tones repeated by an echo, nor shall I ever forget that beautiful 
morning; but then it is set to music in my memory’s picture-gallery. The 
postilion and the echo gave to the whole neighbourhood a higher sense of 
beauty, whereby it is probable that the learned city of Halle afterwards lost in my 
estimation — it appeared to me so narrow, so uncomfortable. The river Saale 
was a dirty yellow water; and the streets — some, at least — I think, were not 
paved. 

The road to Merseburg was planted with cherry-trees; the town itself is dark 
and narrow, like Halle, but yet worth a visit, on account of its old gothic 
cathedral. 

They told me a popular tradition here — quite a history a la “Gazza Ladra.” 
bishop had caused an innocent servant of his to be executed; but as he afterwards 
discovered that a favourite raven was the thief, he became melancholy, had the 
bird imprisoned in an iron cage, and exposed to mockery and abuse. Nay, he 
even invested a sum of money, that the Council of Merseburg should for ever be 
in possession of a raven, and that it should be taught to cry out the servant’s 
name, “Jacob.” So that, as soon as a raven dies, it happens, as it does on the 
death of a pope — a council is immediately convened, and another chosen. 

I was told, though I could not find it, that such a poor innocent bird was then 
sitting imprisoned, and cried, “Jacob,” without dreaming why it had free board 
and lodging, and, perhaps, without being related to the episcopal thief to whose 
infamous memory the legacy was founded. 

We now left the town of Merseburg for the German library, Leipsic. The 
country round about looked quite Danish: here was still a woody district, 


afterwards everything was lost in an immense plain, which human blood has 
terribly immortalized. 


THE BLIND MOTHER. 

“The drum is beating, they are near! — 
The banners whistle in the breeze.” 
“Mother, ’tis the wind that here 

Rushes through the forest trees.” 
“Hear’st thou not the horses’ tread? 
The waggons follow close each other.” 
“The road it passes through this mead; 
They’re travellers thou hear’st, my mother!” 
“Silence, child, — they near our post! 
Tis not the trees i’the wind that mourn. 
Seest thou not th’ imperial host? 

Thy father’s pennon’s proudly borne. 
No, ’tis not the night’s harsh blast, 

Nor stranger men that travel; for 

On his steed, before his host, 

There rides the mighty Emperor! 


“Before my eyes ’tis dark and dreary, 
But yet I know him in the gloom; 
Child, I feel myself so weary, — 
Fold my old hands for the tomb! 

The banner whistles in the breeze, 
Mildly thy father beckons now; 

Oh, set me, child, by yonder trees, 
For death, I feel, is on my brow!” 


It was a strange feeling that seized me, as I drove over the great, the 
immeasurable plain of Leipsic, where every village is so remarkable in the 
history of the wars. Here Napoleon had been — here that great General had 
thought and felt. The corn waved luxuriantly over the immense battle-field; — 
no wound heals so easily as that of Nature’s. One spring alone is sufficient to 
adorn the oldest ruins with flowers and verdure. 


Some labourers were making a new road: I saw human bones and bullets 
found in digging. There sat an old man under a tree, with a wooden leg; he had 
certainly seen a little more here than the corn that now waved before him, — 
heard a louder song than that which the birds warbled on the branches above 
him: — he was now resting here, with his pipe in his mouth, and thinking of old 
times. 

Leipsic itself made an agreeable impression on me; it is a large and pleasant 
city. There are two or three booksellers in every street; everywhere were to be 
seen bookcases filled with volumes; and, in the large bright glass windows, 
engravings and pictures innumerable. Students, with long pipes in their mouths, 
and books under their arms, were to be seen running about in the streets; some 
had their original German costume — large white trowsers, short frock coats, 
and long locks hanging down over their white collars. 

I visited the church of St. Nicholas, where there are some paintings by Oeser. 
They showed us an old pulpit, in a little closet here, in which Luther is said to 
have preached; I stood on my toes to reach as high, that I might lay my hands 
where he had laid his. 

From the old church, I wandered out of the town, to Gellert’s grave. A flat, 
plain stone, with his name and the year of his death, lay above it. By the side was 
planted a rose-tree, and round about stood a low paling, where the many who 
had visited the poet’s grave had written and cut their names; I followed the 
example, and wrote mine. 

Bound about were many finer ornamented tombs, which certainly contained 
persons of far greater distinction than Gellert, but no strange hand had written its 
memorial there: even the iron-railed chapels around looked merely as a wall that 
served to enclose the simple poet’s grave. Here the poet was the greatest; by his 
death, this place had acquired an interest. The Duke of Weimar has determined 
that Goethe’s and Schiller’s bodies shall stand in the royal chapel, on each side 
of his; thus, a man may have a rainbow over him, when his body stands between 
the sun and the foaming cataract. 

The other fresh graves were strangely ornamented: besides flowers and 
wreaths, they had placed on them oranges and lemons, some of which were cut 
in pieces. Long ribands, with gold and silver fringes, fluttered about, so that, 
when all this finery was a little old, it made an ugly appearance. Verses were, in 
general, printed on the ribands, some home-made, some chosen from the works 
of celebrated poets; thus, I found on one, Holty’s: — 


" Heute hist im Frihlings-Tang, 
Moch der frohe Knabe, 
Morgen weft ber Todtenfrany 
Schon auf feinem Grabe!" * 


I think that a grave, ornamented with a single wreath, is pretty and significant. 
The carpenter sets his wreath, with ribands and gilt papers, on the roof of the 
house, when the whole building is erected; why should we not, then, like him, 
also place a wreath here? the grave is the roof over our earthly life’s building, 
and when it is first smoothed by the-sexton, the mansion is perfect. 

As I wandered through the streets, alone, in the evening, to find the Hotel de 
Baviere, I lost my way in this strange town, and lighted upon the “Auerbacher- 
Keller,” which is remarkable from its connexion with Dr. Faust, who, as the 
legend states, flew out of a window here, riding on a wine-cask. I went down, 
that I might say I had been in that famous room, where this event is said to have 
taken place. It was very small, and had but one window, through which Faust 
rode. The whole story was painted on the canvass of the walls, only it is a pity 
the figures were so dark and indistinct. 

Here sat three old fellows in a deep dispute; I think it was about the 
impossibility of a triangle being, in fact, half a square: it appeared as if they 
would fly much further, with the fumes of the wine, than out of the window. At 
last, they began to sing like Frosch and Brander in Goethe’s “Faust,” 

“Es var eine Rati? in Kellernest!” — that is, they did not precisely sing this, 
but the situation was the same; so that I every moment peeped towards the door, 
to see if Mephistopheles were not coming with the Doctor. 

I went to Reichenbach’s garden, to see the place where Poniatowsky found a 
watery grave in the river Elster. The owner, a rich merchant, takes payment from 
those who wish to see the place. 

Here, between these high trees, rushed the wounded hero, pursued by superior 
numbers. It is almost incredible that any one could drown in this insignificant 
narrow water! A weeping willow was planted on the spot whence he sprang with 
his horse; and a few paces further, where they had found his body, stood a small 
plain column, which was covered with names, particularly those of his 
countrymen. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE DEPARTURE — MEISSEN — THE FIRST DAY IN DRESDEN — 
DAHL AND TIECK. 


AFTER a stay of three days I left the friendly city of Leipsic, where I had made 
acquaintance with several excellent men. 

We passed the hunting palace of Hubertsburg, with its large gardens, in the 
gloom of evening. Mengs’ pencil, it is said, attracts many to the palace-chapel. 
We had no time, nor did we want pictures; for one gave place to the other when 
we looked through the open window of the carriage. Here was an inn, with 
travellers: the ostler stood in the doorway with his large lantern; this was a night- 
scene, a style which Rembrandt is said to have done justice to. Here we saw a 
swampy meadow in the morning light; a few wild ducks splashed amongst the 
green rushes — a style Ruysdael has imitated. Here lay a hamlet, with a half 
broken-down wall; in the foreground, under a large tree, sat a couple of young 
folks, and kissed each other — that was a style I myself would like to imitate. 

As we approached Meissen the country assumed a more romantic character. 
Rocks began to show themselves, and they had quite another appearance than 
those in the Hartz. They hung over our heads, in reddish-yellow masses, and 
were overgrown with young beeches; on the other side of the road lay the green 
vine hills, with their red-roofed houses; and below was the Elbe, winding in 
picturesque curves. Vessels were towed up the river with horses and men, whilst 
others rushed down the stream with swelling sail. 

Meissen itself has narrow streets, and to me appeared an uncomfortable town: 
one must manage with it, as with every other charming picture, not bring the eye 
too close to it, but regard the whole at a distance. 

The cathedral is a fine, gothic building: the sun shone in through the high 
windows, and a little bird, that had come in, flapped and beat its wings against 
the panes to get out. It was the world of my own childhood that I saw! 
Childhood also is such a holy, gothic church, where the sun shines sweetly 
through the variegated panes, where every gloomy nook awakens a powerful 
feeling, and where the simplest images, from its light and legend, have a far 
deeper signification! Everyday life shows itself in childhood in its Sunday 
clothes; God and the world lie much nearer to each other, and yet the heart beats 
and flutters, like the little bird here in the church, after the new future without, 
where, perhaps, the hunter waits behind the bush to fire a shot through its wings. 


The road from Meissen to Dresden is planted with Egyptian thorn and pear 
trees; the fields are covered with cabbages and potatoes: it is a complete kitchen 
garden! Charming vine hills and leafy woods lie on both sides and behind. 
Meissen itself, which lies high, forms, with its palace and its gothic cathedral, 
the finest point in the whole picture. A stone bridge rises over the Elbe, below 
the town, where people drive and walk, without thinking, much less priding 
themselves, on the life they thereby give to the whole. 

The farther we recede from here, the higher do the mountains become; and 
we soon see, as through a blueish veil, the German Florence. Dresden lies before 
us, with its high towers and cupolas. 

When I reached Augustus-bridge, which I knew so well from engravings, it 
appeared to me as if I had, in a dream, been here once before. The Elbe poured 
its yellow waves under the proud arches; there were life and bustle on the river, 
but still more on the bridge; carriages and horsemen went rapidly over it, and on 
both sides there was a great variety of foot-passengers. About the middle of the 
river, on one of the piers which form the single arches, stood a Christ on the 
cross, I think it is of bronze. We now came to Alstadt (the old city) or Dresden 
Proper; the Bruhlian terraces, with their broad stairs, lay to the left, and the 
Catholic church, with its towers, to the right; and in the centre, the gate, through 
which we entered the city itself. 

Dresden appeared to me to be the point of transition between North and South 
Germany, and it has also a mixed character of both; it was the last great city I 
should see in Germany towards the south, so that it was with a feeling of sadness 
that I entered this dear Dresden. 

There was something in the city that at once attached me to it, and I felt 
myself at home directly. My first visit was to our celebrated landscape-painter, 
Dahl. I had no letter of introduction to him, but, as a Dane, I was extremely 
welcome. How much interest did he not show, and how much sacrifice of time 
did he not make, for me and his countrymen, who were there at the same time as 
myself! In the evening he was going with two Norwegians to visit Tieck, for the 
great poet was on that evening to read to a party of friends. Having a letter of 
introduction to him from Ingemann, and having besides previously written to the 
poet, Dahl invited me to accompany him, but at the same time begged me not to 
waste my time with him then, but to go to the Catholic church, as on that day it 
was the festival of Corpus Domini. 

I soon found the way over the Bruhlian terraces, which were crowded with 
promenaders: it was beautiful to see the great Augustus bridge, with its throng of 
passengers, the Elbe, with its vessels, and the green vine-hills along it; but I had 
no time to stay. 


Now I stood in the Catholic church. How vast and light! The music-choir 
resounded over my head; lights burnt on all the altars, and people knelt in the 
side chapels and the vast aisles. The royal family were present, and the king 
appeared to pray with much zeal. Three priests, in robes of gold tissue, stood by 
the altar; and as many boys in red mantles, with a short white surplice over, 
swung the incense car. There was a continual movement at the high altar, which 
disturbed the impression the whole ceremony would otherwise have made on 
me. The singing boys came and went with large lighted tapers, and the priests 
bowed every moment and rung their silver bells. The attendants of the church, in 
yellow clothes, with large silver sticks in their hands, went up and down the 
aisles to keep order, and to take care that the goats were separated from the 
sheep. People came and went, but all passed in silence. I saw Bohemian women 
and girls, who had certainly been at market with their wares; they came into the 
church with their baskets or bundles, knelt down in the aisles, counted their 
beads, and then went away in the greatest haste. Men and women knelt in the 
chapels before the image of the Madonna, and in many a face I saw the most 
sincere piety and adoration. The sun shone through the windows, and united 
strangely with the gleam of the many lights, and the smoke of the fragrant 
incense; there was a something in the whole that, together with the flood of 
music, soon found its way to the heart. 

At seven in the evening I went, with Dahl and the two young Norwegians, to 
visit the poet who stands next to Goethe in age, worth, and estimation amongst 
his countrymen — Germany’s Tieck. The room we were ushered into was not 
large. Here the family sat around the tea-table with a number of strangers, 
mostly foreigners. Dahl presented the two Norwegians and myself to him as his 
countrymen, and the poet gave us a hearty welcome. 

What expression was there not in his look! I have never seen a more open 
face. The tone of his voice was so good-natured; and when one looked in his 
large clear eyes there was a feeling of confidence towards him. It was not the 
poet that I loved — the man himself now became dear to me! He was just as I 
had pictured him to myself when I read his “Elves;” but my dreams have so 
often proved false, that I sometimes could not help thinking? “In reality he is, 
perhaps, a stiff courtier,’ and this would have repulsed me quite. Such is, also, 
my conception of Goethe, and this overcame my desire to see that great poet, 
who, I imagine, rises in his full grandeur when one sees him, like the church 
towers, at a distance. 

This is not the case with Tieck; if one has been with him for half an hour, one 
forgets the poet for the man. 


Tieck is very fond of Holberg, whose works he has in an old German 
translation, from which he sometimes reads aloud to his friends, and that 
excellently. That evening I heard him read the second part of Shakspeare’s 
“Henry the Fourth.” He does not name the characters when reading, but he plays 
every part so well that one can tell directly who it is. The comic scenes, in 
particular, he gave in a masterly manner; and it was impossible to resist laughing 
at Falstaff and Dame Quickly. 

When the party broke up in the evening, Tieck invited me to come and see 
him often during my stay in Dresden, and prepared me for the treat that was still 
remaining for me, with the Saxon Switzerland and the picture-gallery; this place 
was, however, unfortunately closed, as the paintings were being arranged anew, 
but Dahl promised to take me next morning where the best things were already 
hung up. I bade Tieck good-night, Dahl put me on the right way homeward, and 
this was my first day in Dresden. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE PICTURE - GALLERY— “DAS GRUNE GEWOLB” — THE 


ARMOURY — A TOUR TO SAXON SWITZERLAND — PILLNITZ — 

LOHMEN — OTTOWALDER GRUND — BASTEI — WOLF’S GORGE 
— HOHENSTEIN — KUHSTALL. 

WITH Dahl, our Danish ambassador, and the two young Norwegians, I went 
to the picture-gallery. In some of the rooms the paintings lay on the floor, but in 
most of them they were already arranged and hung up. What a mass of works of 
art! One picture superseded the other; a few only remained in the memory. 

What shall I say first about the great productions that made the deepest 
impression on me; yet, can there be a question? Raphael’s “Madonna!” I hurried 
through the rooms in search of this painting, and when I stood before it, it did 
not surprise me at all. It appeared to me as a friendly female face, but not more 
beautiful than many I had seen. Is this the world’s far-famed picture? thought I, 
and wished to be surprised on seeing it, but it remained the same. It even 
appeared to me that several paintings of the Madonna, several female faces here 
in the gallery, were far prettier. I returned to them again, but then the veil fell 
from my eyes; they now appeared to me as painted human faces, for I had seen 
the divine one itself. I again stood before her, and then I first felt the endless 
truth and glory in this picture. There is nothing in it that strikes, nothing that 
blinds, but the more attentively one regards her and the infant Jesus, the more 
divine do they become. Such a superhuman child-like face, is not found in 
woman, and yet it is pure nature. It appeared to me as if every pious, innocent 
girl’s face had some resemblance to this, but that this was the ideal after which 
the others strove. Not love, but adoration, called forth that look. It now became 
intelligible to me how a rational Catholic can kneel to an image. It is not the 
colours on the canvass that he worships, it is the spirit, the divine spirit that 
reveals itself here in a corporeal form to the bodily eye, whilst the powerful 
tones of the organ peal above him and chase away the discords of the soul, so 
that there becomes harmony between the earthly and the eternal. 

Time has paled the colours of the painting, but yet all the figures seem to live: 
the great halo of angels’ heads behind develope themselves more and more, and 
in the look of the infant Jesus we see the whole grand expression comprised. 
Such a look, such a wise eye is not to be found in any child; and yet here it is 
natural childishness that seizes so powerfully on us. And then the angel children 


below; — they stand as a beautiful type of earthly innocence; the younger look 
forward in childish calmness, whilst the elder raise their eyes to heavenly figures 
above them. This single picture would make the gallery famous, just as it has 
been sufficient to make its master immortal. There hung three masterpieces in 
this room; here was Correggio’s “Night,” a poetical idea charmingly conceived 
and executed. The light streams forth from Jesus and extends over all the other 
figures around. What struck me most was, a female figure holding her hand 
before her eyes, and turning partly away from the strong dazzling light. Most 
connoisseurs place this piece first amongst that great master’s works, yet I prefer 
the “Saint Sebastian,” which is in the same room. What a glorious group of 
angels! They hover down on the light clouds around the pious martyr with his 
quiet, inspired look. There was still another piece which I think I dare call the 
fourth of these divine animated paintings, “A Christ,” by Carlo Dolce: greatness 
and suffering were blended together in that noble, resigned face. 

I went from room to room, and saw that great collection of art, yet always 
returned to these four treasures — to Raphael’s “Madonna,” and Correggio’s 
group of angels. Yet I still preserve the impression of the other glorious 
treasures, from my first visit to the gallery. 

“The Day of Judgment,” painted by Rubens, where he has introduced the 
portraits of his three wives, attracted me. Two are raising angels up to heaven, 
the third, on the contrary, is dragging the devil down into the deep. Rubens 
himself sits on his grave. No one appears to notice him: he is in deep thought; he 
is probably meditating where he is to go, and quietly awaits his destiny. 

On a painting by Bassano, representing the Ark, it was comical to see that the 
swine was the first animal that was led in, and thus got the best place. 

Tired in a spiritual sense with the enjoyment of all these glories, and bodily so 
from so long a stay, I left the gallery to visit it again. 

What a change did not every day bring me, nay, every hour, in that dear city! 
What a mass of ideas and feelings did there not flow through me during the nine 
days I passed here! I roamed about from morning till evening, and every moment 
saw something new. 

I was advised to see “das grune Gewolb the guide procured me company, and 
we then proceeded to the palace. “Das grune Gewolb,” is a suite of rooms which 
are not at all green, and no one knew rightly whence they had got that name. 
There were many large tables of mosaic work, with flowers and fruit; full length 
portraits of the kings of Saxony, hung on the walls; there were cups and vessels 
of different kinds, of gold and silver, and a whole chamber full of playthings of 
pearls and precious stones. 
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I saw Luther’s ring, and whole cases full of gems and jewels, which lay here so 
dead and insignificant, with all their lustre, that I almost began to be in despair 
on account of all this wealth that in no way interested me. Had the walls not 
been covered with mirrors, so that I could, by way of change, see my own face, 
with all its tedium expressed therein, and thus amuse myself contentedly, it 
would have been bad indeed. 

The armoury amused me much more than “das grune Gewolb.” Arms were 
piled on arms in the large chambers. Many a famed war-horse that had borne a 
royal prince on its back stood here carved out in wood, painted and caparisoned, 
with saddle and bridle; but although the man who showed us about often 
declared that it was a Danish horse which the figure represented, it affected me 
not a whit the more. Wax figures of kings and knights stood like enchanted 
yeomen round about by the doors, and stared at us with their dead eyes. There 
were whole closets filled with arrows and pistols: I saw a drum covered with 
human skin. There was the armour that Gustavus Adolphus had worn the day 
before he fell at Lutzen, and a saddle that Napoleon had ridden on, with many 
other things “too numerous to mention within the limits of a bill of 
entertainment,” as the showman says. 

The whole of that night I dreamt of nothing but swords and daggers, immense 
wax figures, and large wooden horses, so that I had no easy night of it. 

I also longed to see Saxon Switzerland; the next day was, therefore, fixed for 
that excursion. 

It was a beautiful morning! I went into the Catholic church — the tapers on 
the altar were lighted; and in one of the side chapels there was a group of sweet 
children, boys and girls, who sang with childish voices, whilst the sun shone in 
on the Madonna’s image. I leaned against a pillar, whilst the song and the 
organ’s tones pealed over me. A poor old man, clothed in rags, but with the 
deepest contrition in his dark rigid face, knelt, deeply dejected, in the aisle, as if 
he had not courage to approach the altar. It was sincere repentance that stood 
painted in his features; he looked towards the ground and counted his beads: 
whilst the throng of children, piously innocent, sang their morning hymn, I, in 
my heart, also knelt before my God. It was to me as if the song and the organ’s 
tones melted together in mighty pictures of life which glided past me. If, now, 
the whole be but a dream! thought I; if, now, I am really at home in Denmark, 
sleeping, and dreaming that I am in this foreign city between mountains; — 
dreaming these organ-tones and the children’s pious song, whilst the poor beggar 
kneels by my side before the holy Mother! No, I did not dream it, and yet the 


heart dreamt, — it also dissolved itself in tones; for the heart is a world where 
the feelings — these warbling birds — build their nests, where love’s light 
humming-bird sings, but sings only once, and then the heart becomes a 
Memnon’s pillar, where the tones are always awakened by the song’s strong 
morning light. In love was man created; love is our home, and therefore all 
music becomes an echo, that awakens the remembrance of home! — I tore 
myself away from my dreams; my friends waited for me by the Elbe, where our 
gondola lay. The excursion to Saxon Switzerland was now to begin; the sail soon 
swelled in the breeze, and the rapid strokes of the oar cleft the watery mirror. My 
companions sang and laughed; I was compelled to laugh too, whilst the 
awakened remembrances of life in my heart were broken in jarring discords by 
this sudden transition from dreams to reality. 

We passed several large boats filled with villagers — girls and women who 
had been to Dresden with milk: they lay in various groups, and shaded 
themselves from the sun whilst the wind gently touched the sail. The women’s 
faces were quite of a yellow brown, the girls’, on the contrary, red and white, 
with lively dark eyes; I thought of the naiads of the Danube, and imagined to 
myself these rustic beauties as the ruling spirits of the Elbe. I looked into the 
large dark-blue eyes of one of the kindliest, and directly a whole dozen of songs 
and ballads came rushing into my head. The vine-hills assumed a fresher green; 
the pine-woods were somewhat more gloomy, and all the red-roofed buildings 
on the sides of the mountains stood before me as brownies who had lost their 
lives in the bright sunshine. 

We landed at the palace of Pillnitz, the summer residence of the king of 
Saxony. 


Here let us pause upon our way! 
There’s not a better place to see. 
By the mill here we will stay, 
Under this old linden-tree; 

O’er the wheel the foaming water 
Rushes like the troubled main! 
And there’s the miller’s pretty daughter 
Peeping through the window pane. 
Innocence dwells on her brow, 
Faith’s in her mildly-beaming eye! 
She regards us closely now, 

And the smiling landscape nigh. 
Stately rocks of grey and red 


Stretch the river’s shores along, 

The sun shines bright, the birds have sped 
O’er bush and brake, with merry song. 
What a landscape! let us tarry, 
Everything invites to gladness; 

And yet I feel at heart so weary, 

I must weep for very sadness. 

Hark! the bird bewails its fate: 

“My young ones they have from me tom, 
And they have shot my tender mate, 
And left me here bereft, forlorn.” 
Behold these rocks’ majestic height! 
And yet into the vale of late 

One thunder’d down in hideous might, 
And seal’d a hapless father’s fate. 
Brightly shines the morning sun, 

With equal warmth, on all mankind; 
His bright beams gladden every one, 
The rich, the poor, the halt, the blind. 
Tis just as if the mill-wheel’s rush 
Sang as it roared with rapid whirl: 
“Did I not an infant crush, 

And in the treacherous water hurl?” 
The girl herself — And yet to grieve 
O’er woes unreal, sure is vain; 

My fancy is too skill’d to weave 
These horrors from a sickly brain. 


In nature and the world there is no dissonance; the one dissolves itself in the 
other, and in our own breasts we must seek the last, which can only be dissolved 
by the great Master. 

We passed by the high declivity of rock, and looked down into the valley 
which lay, like a mighty picture of my own heart, still and gloomy, with its 
foaming river, whilst the sun shone bright and warm over our heads, on the 
waving corn-fields and on the road where the children played and romped. 

We descended the rocky path at Muhlsdorf, where there was a bridge over the 
river Wesenitz, and we were in Lohmen. In former times it had been a little city, 
and still enjoys the rights of many corporate towns; the castle stands on a 
projecting cliff, high above the river. The two principal buildings are united by a 


balcony, which is laid over a point of rock, whence one looks out over the 
charmingly romantic environs. There is an inscription in rhyme, on a tablet here, 
which states that, above sixty years since, a young countryman, who had laid 
himself down to sleep in the balcony, fell down; but although he fell from a 
height of seventy-six feet, he, through God’s help, escaped uninjured. 

Not far from here is the church, said to be one of the handsomest village 
churches in all Saxony. There was something strikingly fine about it: a fresh 
grave had just been covered, and the white sand strewed on it, but the wind had 
torn the flowers from the grave. I gathered them together, made a wreath of 
them, and laid it on the grave again. A little bird twittered in a tree close by, as if 
it would thank me: it must have seen and known the silent sleeper that here 
rested his tired head in the cool earth. 

From the resting-place of the dead we went to that of the living. The inn stood 
close by a pond, where there was a number of quacking ducks; we entered the 
guests’ room — yes, here was something for a painter! A number of peasants sat 
in groups, and played cards; — oh! there were characteristic faces! The girl 
came down the high stairs which led from the side-room into this, with a candle 
in her hand; the flame of the candle fell on her fresh young face as she cast a side 
glance on the strangers. Two women were playing the harp and singing; they 
seized the strings like a storm-wind, and sang with squeaking voices: “Herz, 
mein Herz, warum so traurig?” so that we were all quite sad and melancholy by 
it. The supper was soon steaming on the table: it consisted of roasted ducks, 
which were quite remarkable for their age; the landlord stood in a fine, serious 
position, with folded arms, and looked at us and the ducks with a mien which 
indicated that neither the ducks nor we were to his taste. We went to rest, — but 
let us spring that night over! I had enough of it in reality. Nature and art had here 
played a trick; the first had made me too long, and the last — the bedstead — too 
short. In desperation I was obliged to play the part of a night wanderer, and 
descended into the large guests’ room; but here it looked too romantic! — Some 
wild looking fellows, with thick black beards, were slumbering round about on 
bundles of straw; an ugly black bull-dog, that looked like a worn-out hair trunk, 
sprang towards me with a howling war-song, so that, like a prudent general, I 
turned my back towards him. The rain poured down in torrents out of doors, and 
lashed the ground, as much as to say, “See, this was the way it came down at the 
deluge.” The day began to break, but there was no hope of getting to the 
mountains. This was the first bad weather I had as yet had on my travels, and 
therefore I found it very interesting. It will be better in the course of the day, 
thought I; and scarcely had an hour passed before the rain abated. We took 
courage, and having got a little peasant boy, of about ten years old, as guide, we 


set out on our way, through Ottowalder Grund, and to Bastei, which place we 
were to ascend. I looked a little suspiciously at our small edition of a guide, as he 
hopped on before us so merrily, with his hazel stick in his hand. He was 
barefooted, and laughed and chattered away without ceasing; and it almost 
appeared to me as if he had a trick in his head, as if he were the living Cupid 
who had become our guide. If he be not ourseducer, thought I — and then many 
of that young rogue’s tricks came into my head. “That little rascal who runs 
about with arrows,” Wessel calls him; and it is, in truth, vexatious that such a 
little whelp has the right to shoot great, full grown persons. Yet it is said, that 
those who get each other soon draw the arrows out again, and then all love is 
gone; but the others keep the arrow in their hearts, and then it is often mortal. 

We descended, step by step, deeper and deeper into the valley, — this was 
Ottowalder Grand. The rocky walls arose on both sides in the strangest forms, 
and richly grown with wild plants, roots, and various coloured mosses; the trees 
and bushes stood in picturesque groups between the clefts of the rocks; far below 
rushed a little streamlet, and above us we saw but once a small piece of the grey 
sky. 

The rocky walls were soon so close together that there was only space for one 
at a time three immense blocks of stone had fallen from above and formed a 
natural arch, under which we had to pass: here it was quite gloomy. 

The vale suddenly became broader, and then narrow again. We entered “die 
Teufelskuche,” — a wild cleft in the rock, where the masses of fallen blocks 
have formed a long chimney-like opening. I looked up through it; clouds hurried 
past, above us, and it looked as if some ghostly being was flying away in the 
open air. 

We soon left the rocks behind, and a wide vale extended itself before us. The 
bluish white mist hung in light clouds around the mountains’ tops, and the 
heavens and the earth seemed as if they would melt together in one great mass of 
rock. We continued our progress, and Nature’s great panorama around us 
continually changed. Little Cupid knew his business; he would not lead us 
astray: one is apt to judge too severely of Love’s propensities. 

A fine large building lay before us: it was the inn on “Bastei (the bastion) — 
for here it is exceedingly high. Could you place a couple of church towers one 
on the other, and not be giddy by standing on the extreme point — you would 
then have some idea of its height There is a railing, so that you cannot fall. That 
long, pale, yellow riband down there, which to your eye does not look broader 
than the kerbstones in the street, is the river Elbe; that brown-yellow willow leaf 
which you think is floating on it, is a long river-vessel; you can also see the men 
on it, but they are only dots! Try to throw a stone into the Elbe — you must use 


your whole strength — yet it will fall here on this side, in the grass. The villages 
lie down there like playthings on a stall. Yonder Konigstein and Lilienstein rise 
half way up into the cloud of mists; but see, the cloud is breaking! the sun’s rays 
fall on Pfaffenstein and “the Cupola mountains!” the whole curtain rolls up, and 
in the azure distance you see the Bohemian Rosenberge and Geisingbjerge in 
Erzgebirge. Close by us, towards the left, there are only wild rocks which rise 
from the abyss, and from the deep a walled pillar lifts itself, on which rests a 
bridge that unites “Bastei” with “das Felsenschloss.” It is quite dark in the rocky 
ravine under us; our guide pointed out traces in the rock which show that men 
have lived here before. It looks as if this huge mass of rock had been riven 
asunder, — as if some mighty power had here tried to split our proud globe in 
two. 

The road wound along the deep abyss; rocks and clefts succeeded each other 
alternately. 

The whole scene was to me like a great lyrical, dramatic poem, in all possible 
metres. The rivulet brawled, in the choicest iambics, over the many stones that 
lay in the way; the rocks stood as broad and proud as respective hexameters. The 
butterflies whispered sonnets to the flowers as they kissed their fragrant leaves, 
and all the singing birds warbled, in sapphic and alcaic strains. — I, on the 
contrary, was silent, and will also be so here. 

We now bent our steps towards Hohnstein, but first made a little detour in 
order to see that strange freak of nature—” Teufelsbrucke,” (the devil’s bridge). 
The devil really has taste. Every place that bears his name, or alludes to him, has 
in it something piquant: the most romantic places are those which they have 
placed in connexion with him. As I have said, he has taste, and that is one good 
quality. 

Teufelsbrucke is just as if thrown over a ravine between two perpendicular 
cliffs; the rock is split from its topmost summit down to the green meadow, but 
the whole extent of the opening is not more than three or four yards in breadth. 
At a few paces from it there is a similar cleft, but the chasm is a strange zigzag, 
and forms a sort of passage. This place has obtained a peculiar interest from the 
poet Kind having laid the incantation scene in “Der Freischutz” here. 

From the topmost verge of the cliff we descend through this cleft into the 
valley. One can only go singly, the rocks being so near each other: sometimes 
we scramble down a ladder, sometimes we find ourselves nearly wedged in the 
rock itself, and at the very bottom we stand in a narrow cavern, where there is 
not room for more than three or four, persons. 

“Help, Zamiel!” we shouted, when we were about half-way down; for it 
appeared to be a fathomless pit. Every time we rounded a piece of rock which 


we thought concealed the entrance, there still lay a deeper abyss below us. 

By way of Hohnstein and Schandau we now pursued our course through the 
free and open country. A broad carriage-road by the shore of a small river 
between the green forests, led us into a wild rocky region. The ladies were now 
carried up the path in a sort of sedan chair, we others carried ourselves; and thus 
we reached about the same time the end of this day’s tour. A lofty, arched, rocky 
hall lay before us; it was Kuhstall. At first sight it appears as if it had been built 
by human hands; but when we approached nearer to this proud mass, we felt that 
Nature alone can erect such a gigantic building. The inhabitants of the environs 
are said to have sought a refuge here in the Thirty Years’ war; here they had a 
great number of their cattle, whence the place has derived its name. 

It began to rain, but we sat high and dry, as seamen say, under the huge 
portal, whilst a rainbow extended its glorious arch over the forest, and between 
the opposite rocks. I cannot remember ever having seen such bright colours, or 
such a splendid rainbow; it was not alone in the air that it showed itself; — no; it 
passed down the side of the rocky wall, and rounded itself far below us on the 
top of the dark pine-forest, forming a complete circle. An old man in a worn-out 
grey frock-coat, sat on a stone block at the entrance of the hall, and played to us; 
several strings of his harp were broken; discord followed discord; but when one 
looked at the old man, whose life certainly must have resembled his harp- 
playing, there was harmony again in the whole. 

A narrow road, like a cavern through the rock, led us to a third side of this 
rocky portal. Bare stone walls rose on both sides; we were obliged, to go up 
ladders and stairs to get to the summit of the cliff. The first cavern is called “das 
Wochenbett,” because unhappy mothers brought their children into the world 
here, in the time of the war. 

The path wound close by the deep abyss; we passed over a small bridge, and 
came to another group of rocks. Here a pair of large shears was painted on the 
rock; the place is called “Schneiderloch,” and is said to have been a place of 
refuge for a band of robbers, whose leader had learnt the trade of tailoring, but 
afterwards found pleasure in ripping up men instead of old coats. In order to get 
in and out of this cavern we were obliged to crawl on hands and feet; there was 
something really frightful in it to see one after the other creep out of that deep 
hole, so far above two yawning abysses. Here was, however, a splendid echo 
which repeated our words six or seven times. Close by is “Pfaffenloch,” an 
aperture through which a priest was cast down, during the times of religious 
persecution. I looked down into its depth, but it was perfect night there, whilst 
the sky above us was red with the setting sun. Before we descended we were 
obliged to creep on hands and feet through “die krumme Caroline,” a very 


winding hole, that led us back to the path in the cliffs. I have never seen such a 
number of names in any place as here in Kuhstall — not even in the Directory 
are there so many! The whole rocky hall, inside and outside, on every spot, was 
a variegated picture of names alone: some were even carved in the stone, and 
then tarred, and burnt in afterwards — so that this kind of immortality must have 
cost no little trouble. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


A TOUR INTO BOHEMIA — THE RETURN OVER PIRNA — 
SONNENSTEIN — MY LAST DAYS IN DRESDEN. 


WE were all on foot again by early dawn. The birds warbled merrily, but they 
had most assuredly slept better than we had — at least, they had had the bed they 
were accustomed to. The misty clouds hung like sleep in Nature’s eyes, so that 
the good lady did not look so very well pleased. At length the sun burst through 
the veil; but I was quite tired of the eternal pine-forests, which, even in the best 
light, appeared to me cold and stiff. Our way was now in a continued zigzag 
upwards, and over pieces of basal rock; thus we reached “Kleine Winterberg.” 
Here the Elector Augustus of Saxony, in 1558, is said to have pursued a 
powerful stag to the very verge of the precipice. The Elector stood on the narrow 
path under the rock, the animal above him, pursued by the dogs; the stag was 
about to spring down on him, when it must have hurled him into the abyss 
below. There was but one chance of escape; he took aim at the animal, fired, and 
was successful. His son afterwards erected a hunting-lodge on that spot: it is still 
standing, and the roof is ornamented with the antlers of this same stag. 

After a somewhat fatiguing walk, we came to the end of the pine-forest, and 
stood amongst beautiful green beeches; round about were numerous springs, 
which bubbled forth from the luxuriant soil; a few paces further, and we stood 
1780 feet above the level of the sea. What an infinity stretched around us! Far 
below, in the wood-grown abyss, was the Elbe, winding its way like a riband, 
which lost itself near Dresden, whose towers and cupolas rose before the blue 
mountains of Meissen. Yet it was grandest towards Bohemia. I had never 
imagined that the mountains could assume such a dark blue tinge — they lay 
before me like a petrified sea, and in the distant horizon rose Reisengeberge, 
with their snow-clad summits, like an airy cloud-land, where one could see to 
Colmberg, although there are twenty-four German miles between. Heavy clouds 
passed along the mountains’ sides; a part lay quite in shadow, whilst another 
rose in the clear sunshine. 

The sun shone also into my heart, whilst heavy clouds sailed over this inner 
world. There is something powerfully touching in thus surveying a great tract of 
land as with a bird’s eye. How many a heart is there not beating with desire or 
joy, far below in the valley! how many a scalding tear is there not shed on the 
proud mountains that lift their heads above the clouds! Could one but read the 


heart of that stranger who sits here amongst the heather, what an idyl or an epos 
should we not find there I he looks down on the charming landscape beneath the 
wild rocks, and on the waving clouds that sometimes conceal, then divide, and 
disclose this paradise of peace. 


Aloft on the mountain, where the clouds ride, 
While the dark pines groan on its rocky side, 
Where the well bubbles forth beneath the stone, 

I sat alone; 

The rock is an island unto me, 

And the clouds pass by, like the waves of the sea. 
Now the heavy masses break, 

And the sun shines, as on a glassy lake; 

I see below me the green mead, 

Where my steps were wont to tread — 

There, where the birds are singing clear, 

And the nuts have the tint of the falling year; 
Where the blue-white smoke-clouds ride, 

And whirl about the mountain side; 

Then did I find a home, and one — 

My heart and soul were hers alone. 

She loved me — she was constant ever, 

But Fate compelled us twain to sever. 

She was a bride, — below they dwell, 

Where the old oaks shade the lonely dell; 

Where the smoke-clouds hang, and their tops conceal: 
She her thoughts must not reveal. 

Thou must not think of me, 

Yet this heart dreams but of thee! 

In my pain I heap sin on sin, 

While my heart thou dwellest in. 

— Thou sea of clouds, more thickly spread, and prove 
A veil to hide from me my grave of hope and love! 


A single melody we have heard but once, often makes so powerful an 
impression on our minds that it seems to sound in our ears again, amidst the 
bustle of the world, without our being able to sing it aloud, however clearly it 
swims into our memory. It is even so with me also, with regard to the beautiful 
in nature. This piece of music, brought forth in colours, with light and shade, I 


learned during a few hours’ wandering in the Bohemian mountains. There was, 
perhaps, also something in this circumstance — that here was the most southern 
part of the continent that I had fixed on seeing during my peregrination, and 
accordingly that hence I must bend my steps again towards the north. The whole 
of that charming landscape, seen in the brightest sunshine, lives in my 
remembrance; I see every point, and, like old melodies, it often sounds in my 
mind, without my having the power to express it in tones and song. I see the 
large plain in the forest with the felled pines, where they told us that we had now 
passed the frontiers; I see the sun-burnt Bohemian girl, with the white linen 
head-dress and bare feet, whom we met in the dark pine forest; and now that 
wild group of rocks, “Prebischthor,” where we stood under the proud rocky arch 
which the mighty spirit of nature had so grandly raised above our heads. I see the 
far-extended forests deep below us, and the distant mountains, with their snows, 
illumined by the bright rays of the sun. “Only down into that valley, and then no 
further!” thought I; and yet a still more beautiful valley discloses itself to view 
beyond yonder mountains, where one can see the frontiers of Tyrol, where one 
already breathes the air of Italy on the high mountains. Only down into that 
valley, and then homeward — homeward towards the north, perhaps never to 
return — never more to see these mountains, with their gloomy forests, aloft in 
the light blue clouds. 

We ran down the steep mountain declivity, where the path wound round in 
large curves: through “die heiligen Hallen,” a romantic rocky group under the 
mountain, we came to the broad highway in the forest. Bohemian peasants drove 
past us; large strong-built oxen drew the waggons; the forest resounded with the 
woodman’s axe, several of whom we passed, as, with their lively songs and tra- 
la-las, they kept time to the strokes of the axe. The Bohemians have an innate 
bent for music; almost every peasant plays the violin or flute. This alone makes 
me love the people; for whoever loves music, must have an open and good heart. 
Musical sounds form, however, that Iris which unites heaven with earth. Colour, 
tone, and thought, are, in fact, the trinity of nature. The earthly expresses itself in 
the power of different colours; and these again reveal themselves spiritually in 
the mighty tones, which again hold the key of the heart’s deepest recess. It is 
melody alone that has sufficient strength to solve the deep enigmas of thought 
often awakened in our souls. 

We went past a pleasant little house, with red-painted wood-work and vines 
growing up the walls: there sat a little sun-burnt boy, with silvery-white hair, 
practising on an old violin. Perhaps that little fellow will one day be a great 
virtuoso, astonish the world with his playing, be admired and, honoured, whilst a 
secret worm gnaws all the green leaves off his life’s tree. 


The forest now receded more and more; the road lay between wild rocks; a 
small river contributed to vary the whole scene; watermill succeeded water-mill, 
where large planks and stones were sawn through; in several places we only 
found a narrow board, without any railing, that served as a bridge over the river. 
At length we entered the Bohemian frontier-town Hirniskretschen. 

Every thing around me had quite a new character. The whole bore a strange 
and peculiar stamp. I still see so clearly, under the yellow-grey cliffs, with their 
greenwood sides, the neat red-painted houses, with their wooden balconies, high 
stairs, and palisades, and with a picture of Christ or the Madonna over the door, 
which, however badly it was painted, nevertheless gave the whole a touch of 
interest. I still see the many women, the lively girls and boys, who stood with 
naked feet by the river side, and dragged to land with long poles the large pieces 
of wood that floated down the stream. I see the tawny old woman by the open 
window, who greeted us in the name of Joseph and Mary. I see that strange 
parti-coloured picture, with the fresh garland of flowers there, in the centre of 
the market-place, where an old peasant kneels and says his “Ave Maria,” and 
where the pretty young girls go past, curtsey low, and make the sign of the cross. 

It was the image of St. Nepomuck, the Bohemians’ tutelary saint, that I saw 
here. It was strange to think that I was now in a land where I was regarded as a 
heretic. The Catholic church in Dresden, with its music and its ceremonies, did 
not draw me so near the Papal chair, however, as this picture of a saint in the 
open air, and the old woman’s Catholic greeting. 

We walked some distance along the shores of the Elbe, where we met with 
some Austrian soldiers, who kept guard on their frontiers. Three Bohemian 
watermen waited for us with a sailing-boat, to conduct us back again to Saxony. 
The wind blew and filled the sails; wood-covered mountains rose on both sides; 
we passed several large vessels with timber and planks from the interior of 
Bohemia. Close by the shores of the Elbe we saw a large stone-quarry, which 
has a particular interest for Danes, as the stones used in the building of 
Christiansborg Palace (in Copenhagen) were brought from this place. Not far 
from hence, over the path along by the Elbe, there stands a rock which, at a 
distance, forms a striking likeness of the bust of Louis XVI., and is called after 
him. There was the whole expression of the face, and the large peruke hung 
round the gigantic head; if one got close under the rock, then the whole was 
indistinct, and one saw only the wild rocks one above the other, with green 
bushes in the deep clefts. 

We landed at Schandau, that we might be in Dresden the same evening; but 
we had still another rocky group to visit, the well-known Lilienstein. The stately 
cliffs rose perpendicularly; we stood at their feet, under the ancient linden-trees, 


which also afforded shade to Frederick IT. A number of footpaths intersected 
each other here; sometimes we sank down in the deep sand; sometimes we had 
to ascend almost perpendicularly up steps that were hewn in the rock. A little 
wooden bridge lay across a yawning gulf; the path curved more and more; at 
length we stood on the topmost point, which is a large flat surface, almost the 
circumference of the whole rock, and grown with pines and firs. Here is a most 
charming prospect over Schandau and to the Bohemian mountains. The river 
Elbe, far below, wound its way between the sunlit meadows; and on the other 
side lay the hamlet of Konigstein, under the noble rocks on which the fortress 
itself is situated. 

A little path along one side of the Elbe, under the lofty rocks, leads down 
towards Pirna and the palace of Lounenstein, an institution for insane persons. 

A strange feeling must seize every one that pays a visit within these walls, 
which enclose a world within themselves, a world that is warped out of its 
natural career, where the green germ of life either withers, or developes itself in 
a spiritual deformity. Imagination, this life’s best cherub, that conjures up an 
Eden for us in the sandy desert, that lifts us in its strong arms over the deepest 
abyss, over the highest mountain, into God’s glorious heaven, is here a frightful 
chimera, whose Medusa-head petrifies reason and thoughts, and breathes a 
magic circle around the unfortunate victim, who is then lost to the world. 

Seest thou that little square room, with the iron-grated window up there? 
There, on the floor, in the middle of the straw, sits a naked man with a black 
beard, and with a wreath of straw around his head — that is his crown; a 
withered thistle he found in the straw is his sceptre. He strikes at the flies that 
buzz about him; for he is a king, he is a despot; the flies are his subjects; he says 
they have rebelled, they will have his head, they have forced their way in to him, 
but he cannot tell how; yet they storm in, but they cannot tear his head off his 
shoulders. 

A woman approaches us; she has been pretty, but pain has contorted her 


features. “I am Tasso’s Leonora; Heine has sung about me! — Ha! there are 
many poets who have sung my charms, and that can flatter a woman’s heart 
finely! — It is my triumph; there was likewise one, but he could not celebrate 


me in song, and so he shot himself through the heart, and that was quite as good 
as a song. Now the whole world is mad for love of me, and, therefore, I have 
come to this foreign palace; but now they have all become mad here from 
looking at me; but I can do nothing for them; — I cannot help it!” Look at that 
open window, there sits a pale young man; he leans his head on his arm, and 
looks out at the red evening sky and the ships, which, with outstretched sails, 
glide up the Elbe. Our approach does not disturb his meditation; he regards his 


whole existence as a dream, recalls to mind a happier time in which he has lived, 
and regards us and the whole scene before him as visionary dreams. 

Here is one who has a monomania: he believes he can hear the pulsations of 
every beating heart, that he can hear it burst its strings in death — in his ears 
they burst with the wildest tones, so that he becomes furious. He is then bound 
fast in a chair which is whirled round by means of a wheel. With a wild scream 
he rushes round until consciousness leaves him, when the wheel is stopped. 

But away with these frightful pictures! — the carriage is already waiting, and 
in a few hours we shall be again in Dresden. 

I had only three days to remain here, and there were many things yet to be 
seen, many that I wished to see again. Those pictures hurried past my mind like 
clouds in a stormy night; every hour brought with it something interesting to me. 
I revisited the picture-gallery, saw the works of the great masters once more, and 
imprinted the glorious subjects in my mind. I then heard mass in the Catholic 
church, and once more ascended, and took leave of the mountains in 
“Plauenscher Grund,’ — a romantic landscape close to Dresden, which 
reminded me of Rubeland, although it is far richer in variety than the latter. The 
way lay between steep cliffs: there was a river which formed a waterfall, and 
close by lay a mill. Charcoal-burners drove into the forest, and up on the 
declivity of the rock there sat a little boy watching goats: there was not a 
painting in the whole picture-gallery at Dresden where the figures could be 
better placed than these were here. A refreshing quiet lay over the charming 
landscape; it was as if rocks, forests, and flowers, dreamt of a more southern sky, 
whilst the river bubbled on between the stones, and sang a loud, somniferous 
lullaby to the whole scene around. Dresden itself lay pleasantly embosomed 
between the green vine-hills; the whole landscape was a picture of childish 
peace, of the innocent heart’s romantic dreams. 

Many prefer Tharand to Plauenscher Grund; others, the latter to the former: I 
know not which party I shall join; both had in them something peculiar, 
something that made one feel oneself comfortable here. Plauenscher Grand, with 
its winding road under the cliffs, where there is life and bustle, appeared to me 
more lively, and seems to show a more manly character; whilst Tharand, with its 
ruin, its smooth lake, and its deep solitude, has in it something more passive, 
something more feminine. 

The old schoolmaster came into my mind, and I said with him, “Here is room 
enough, — many persons might here profit by all this grandeur!” but how few 
are they who see all the beautiful things with which God has adorned our earth! 
In reality there is but little difference between man and the dog, which, chained 
to his kennel, is only able to make a few springs on his usual place of exercise. 


That Dresden can display its character as a point of transition between 
northern and southern Germany, I had a perfect idea of, the last forenoon I 
stayed here. It was as cold as winter. The rain poured down, and everything 
assumed a dark northern aspect. Porters ran through the streets with sedan- 
chairs, where the ladies peeped out from behind the red curtains. The Elbe 
looked like thick yellow coffee. Only a few showed themselves in the streets. 

Later in the day it was again clear weather, and warm as in summer; crowds 
of persons were again seen moving about on the Bruhlian terraces, where the 
trees, refreshed by the rain, now gave a pleasant scent. Music sounded up there, 
and gondolas, boats, and ships, crossed each other on the Elbe. 

The last morning in Dresden now greeted me. I must go out once more to 
hear the glorious tones under the vaulted roof of the church, to see once more the 
green vine-hills in the morning light. The day was fine; the whole country by the 
Elbe lay in the most glorious sunshine — it appeared to me as if everything had 
put on its Sunday clothes, to say adieu to me! but on this account I felt it the 
more. There was no mass that day in the Catholic church; the organ alone played 
its simple melodies; but they were the farewell songs, the last deep tones that I 
should probably hear in Dresden during my life. I saw an old priest, in one of the 
confessionals, with a venerable face; a young girl was kneeling on the other side 
of the grating at confession. I also wished for a father, a friend, to whom I could 
pour out the feelings that rushed into my heart on taking leave of a dear, yet 
foreign spot, which was no longer alien to the heart. 

I now went to take leave of Dahl, who gave me some drawings and a sketch 
in oil, that I might be able to say I had something he had painted. “Next 
summer,” said he, “I shall certainly visit Denmark, and see all friends and 
acquaintances;” he then shook hands with me as a “live-well!” saying, “That is 
in Danish; and that,” added he, as he kissed me on the cheek, “is in German!” 

I could not just now bid farewell to Tieck. I was obliged to walk about in the 
open air until the parti-coloured pictures round about again began to reflect 
themselves in the heart and mind; for these worldly pictures are like the sea in a 
storm, no star can be reflected there; but when one sees the green coasts, and the 
every-day life’s red-roofed houses show themselves on the surface, then it is 
quiet again. 

Tieck received me in his study, and looked so heartily in my face with his 
large wise eyes, that I made myself strong again, for I felt a lately suppressed 
sadness creeping over me with renewed power. He showed much kindness 
towards me, praised what things he knew of mine, and as I had no album with 
me, he wrote on a loose sheet of paper the following lines in remembrance of 
himself: — 


* Gedenfen Sie auch in der Ferne meiner ; wandelu 
Sie wolgemith und Heiter auf vem Wege der Poeffe fort, 
ben Sie fo fcjdn und muthig betreten haben. Berlieren 
Sie nicht den Muth, wenn nihterne Kritif Sie drgern 
will, Griffen Sie und bald einmal frifd) gejund und 
reichbegabt von ten Mufen nach Deutfhland gurisck, 
Ihr wahrer Freund 
Lubwig Tieck.* 
Treften, t. 10 te Junius, 1931. 


I bade him farewell. No stranger saw us, and therefore I feared not to give 
vent to my feelings. He pressed me to his bosom, predicted a fortunate career for 
me as a poet, and certainly thought that I was a far better man than I am. His kiss 
glowed on my brow: I know not what I felt, but I loved all mankind. “May I, if 
for only once, as a poet,” thought I, “be able to present something to the world 
whereby I may show the great poet that he did not make a mistake in his 
estimation of the stranger!” 

It was six o’clock in the evening when I left Dresden, by the “Schnelpost;” I 
now saw the Catholic church and the Bruhlian terraces for the last time, as we 
hurried past. 

Neustad also was soon left behind; fields and meadows stretched away on 
both sides. We were nine in the diligence, and I sat in the middle of that game of 
nine-pins; God knows, thought I, which of us Death will hit the first? All of us it 
will not be at once; but, perhaps, the corner pin. In the one corner sat a young 
Russian Woivod; he came from Paris, was going, by way of Dresden and Berlin, 
to Bremen, and would go from thence to Italy: — he did not like the shortest 
road! In another corner sat an Englishman, who praised Denmark, where he had 
been, very much; and said that it wanted nothing else but to belong to England to 
be the first pearl in Europe’s crown. In the third was a travelling comedian, but 
whence he came I know not; and in the fourth a young wool-merchant, with his 
still younger wife. They came from a town on the Rhine, and he was going to 
establish himself in Berlin: they had been married but fourteen days, and, 
therefore, they kissed each other continually, played with each other’s hands, 
and made citations from “Don Carlos.” Town followed town, whilst the whole 
country changed by degrees from a stout, healthy, blooming nature, to a 
personified consumption. Only a few pictures stand out clearly from that dreamy 


chaos. Thus, I see a flat country, in the dusky summer night, where there lay a 
market town — they called it Grosenhain; there was a church where all the doors 
and windows were walled up, so that the whole formed a hollow stone vault, 
where no one could enter, and we were told that this was done in the time of the 
plague: the sick were brought here, and when the last closed his eyes, they 
stopped up the church entirely, and have since then not dared to open it again. 

I see distinctly the fat hostess in Judeborg, with her significant smile at my 
ignorance, when I pointed to the figure of a knight carved in stone, which is 
placed outside the town-hall. Every child, she thought, knew “der alte 
Matritius;” I was certainly the first who had put this singular question to her. 

I see the far-famed mill near Sans-souci, which turned its large wings so 
slowly, as if it could no longer go round like other respectable mills, on account 
of its renown. Here, however, was a little verdure to relieve the eye, — aye, and 
a lake too; and light boats, with white sails, rocked about on the river Havel. 
Sans-souci stood proudly on its terraces, and stared at the stiff city of Potsdam. 

It was already evening when we rolled into the streets of Berlin, which lay 
with their endless length before and on both sides of us. It was imposing from its 
greatness; every thing was riches and splendour; even the inhabitants seemed to 
be dressed out. “It is not Sunday to-day?” I asked. No, it was Saturday in the 
almanac, but Berlin always looks as if it were Sunday afternoon. Where should I 
take up my quarters? was the next question; the old king and “Drei Tage aus 
dem Leben eines Spielers,” which we all know from the chapter about 
Brunswick, came into my mind. Louis Angely, the translator of “Drei Tage, &c. 
&gc.,” and author of several vaudevilles, was owner of “der Kaiser von Rusland,” 
one of the first hotels in Berlin; how could I, then, be in doubt as to where I 
should choose a place? 


CHAPTER XIll. 


ADALBERT VON CHAMISSO — THE THEATRES IN BERLIN — THE 
THIERGARTEN — THE PICTURE GALLERY — SPANDAU — AN 
ADVENTURE — THE BIRD — THE JOURNEY’S END. 


WITH a letter of introduction from our Orsted I set out to visit the poet 
Chamisso. He is by birth a Frenchman, and has been an officer in the army. 
Afterwards, as a naturalist, he made a voyage round the world, and was, when I 
was in Berlin, one of the directors of the Botanical Garden there. I was 
extremely anxious to see the author of Peter Schlemil’s “Wundersame 
Geschichte.” I entered, and Peter Schlemil himself stood living before me — at 
least the selfsame figure that stands in the book; — a tall meagre figure, with 
long grey locks hanging down over his shoulders, and with an open good- 
natured face; he had on a brown dressing-gown, and a crowd of rosy-cheeked 
children played about him. He bade me welcome with the heartiest good-will, 
and I had now one acquaintance in this strange city. 

In the evening I went to the Opera-house, where Weber’s opera, “Oberon,” 
was performed, and right glad I was, and though I only got a spare seat I was yet 
one of the first. Here it was that I was to have a proper idea of an opera — to see 
the scenery and decorations treated as an art by themselves, and what machinery 
can be. The overture was received with da capo, the curtain rolled up, and whilst 
the overture was repeated I had an opportunity of regarding the splendid 
decorations and the charming groups. Oberon did not lie, as with us, in a solid 
bed: the whole airy hall was overgrown with lilies, and he lay in the rocking cup 
of one of them. Round about in the other lilies stood smiling genii, whilst the 
larger ones hovered about in a light and airy dance. Every decoration was thus a 
work of art, as also the arrangement of the whole; but the machinery — mirabile 
dictu! — the machinery was, in proportion to the means, bad. I call it bad, when 
the clouds remain stationary half-way, so that the genii must help to slide them 
on; when in the otherwise magnificent sea-decoration in the second act, where 
the air was so deceitfully true, one could see into the lofts over the air-curtains if 
one sat on the second bench in the pit opposite to it. The whole airy scenery was 
charming here — one saw the stars peep gradually forth: if the ceiling had not 
come forward at the same time, it would have been beautiful. The changes were 
also managed rather clumsily; and in the sea of Astracan we saw a scene-shifter 
pass over the surface of the water, which surprised me much, although I knew 


that experiment at home. I was, however, told it had never been managed so 
awkwardly as on that evening — that the machinery here was a real work of art: 
we must, therefore, regard it as a misfortune that evening, yet I cannot refrain 
from mentioning it. 

In a large city it is always pleasant when there are several theatres to choose 
amongst; but when good pieces are performed in them all, the same evening, one 
cannot agree with oneself; for more than two a man cannot well go to the same 
evening. This I felt on the second evening of my stay, when I had to choose 
between the “French Theatre,” the “Charlottenborg Theatre,” 

“Konigstatisches Theatre,” and the “Opera-house.” Added to this, Chamisso 
had invited me to accompany him to Thiergarten, where he would introduce me 
to the beaux esprits of Berlin. I stood like Hercules on the cross road, and — 
accompanied Chamisso. I, however, found no wild animals in the Thiergarten; 
they were all tame, very good-natured, and friendly persons. A little festival was 
arranged here in consequence of the poet Holtoy’s return home from Darmstadt, 
where he had been giving readings. 

Here I also met with the poet Hoffman’s friend, Hitzig, and made 
acquaintance with Wilibald Alexis (Haring), who spoke with much warmth 
about Denmark, and the happy hours he had passed with Oehlenschleger. 

It is quite a peculiar and pleasant feeling, when in a strange land, to hear our 
own spoken well of; then we feel truly that we are “bone of its bone, and flesh of 
its flesh,” so that every praise and every reproach that is pointed at it also seem 
to fall on us, who are, however, but a small part thereof; yet I suppose it is in this 
case as in most others, we set our native land in the one scale and ourselves in 
the other. 

Here was, however, much that reminded me of home, and carried me back to 
Denmark, particularly the warm affection with which they named their king, and 
whose health was one of the first we drank. 

It was late in the evening when we separated. The night brought sleep and 
rest, and the next day new things to be seen. 

The Museum is only open on certain days in the week, but strangers are 
permitted to view it at all times on showing their passports to the keeper. 

The building has in it something imposing. A high flight of steps occupies 
almost the whole breadth of the fagade; columns and arches rise prettily above 
us. Where we enter a rotunda, decorated with antiques, a suite of rooms opens 
with these glorious remains of past ages. — Taste and elegance distinguish the 
whole. Some steps higher lead us into the great picture-gallery, which in royal 
magnificence surpasses both that in Dresden and Copenhagen, but in value is far 
inferior to either of them. 


The floors were polished, and the attendants, in new silver-laced liveries, 
stood by the doors. For the rest, there were paintings here by the first masters, 
only I was astonished at the number of horrifying ideas I found executed here. 
For instance, there were three pieces, hanging together, by Jeronimus Bosch, 
representing the Creation, the Day of Judgment, and Hell — where the Day of 
Judgment represented such disgusting images that I do not like to refer to them 
in all their nastiness. I found more than one Christ’s head by Hughe van d’Goes, 
which might certainly be considered as masterpieces, if taken directly from 
nature; but here they were executed to perfect ugliness. The crown of thorns was 
pressed deep into the head of the Redeemer, so that the large blood-drops gushed 
forth: every vein was swelled; the lips were of a dark blue; and the heavy sweat- 
drops lay in loathsome truthfulness over the whole face. There was something in 
it, to me at least, revolting. 

It is the poetical in pain that ‘the painter should express, and not its prosaic 
repulsiveness. I cannot forget the vampire-looking pictures: they stand before me 
now far more living than Guido Reni’s “Fortune,” Vandyke’s “The Descent of 
the Holy Ghost,” and Michael Angelo’s “Burial of Christ,” which I saw here. 

Five days in Berlin depart like a sneeze; one only knows, in fact, the 
beginning and the end. 

Chamisso was the last to whom I bade farewell! Before we parted, the poet 
wrote the following little impromptu, as a remembrance, which I here add to my 
recollections of Berlin: — 


“O lasset uns, in dieser, dustern, bangen Zeit, 

Wo hochanschwellend donnernd der Geschichte Strom, 
Die starre, langgehegte Eisesdecke sprengt, 

Das neue Leben unter Triimmern bricht hervor, 

Und sich in Stiirmen umgestalten will die Welt, 

O lasset uns, ihr Freunde — rings verhallt das Lied 
Und unserm heitern Saitenspiele lauscht kein Ohr — 
Dennoch die Goéttergabe des Gesanges treu 

In reinen Busen hagen, wehren, dass vielleicht 

Wir hochergraute Barden einst die Sonne noch 

Mit Hochgesang begriissen, welche das Gewolck 
Zertheilend die verjungte Welt bescheinen wird. 
Prophetisch, Freunde, bring ich dieses voile Glas, 
Der fernen Zukunft einer andern Liederzeit.” 


My way home lay through Brandenborg-Thor. I bade farewell to the Goddess 
of Victory, who, with her proud bronze horses, had seen other scenes than I. In 
her younger days she was placed as if she drove out of Berlin; but when she did 
so in reality, and even went direct to Paris, she was transported back and placed 
with her face toward the city; and it is certainly better that Victory make her 
entry into a city than that she should go out of it. 

My travelling companions this time were, a baker, two miller’s children, that 
is to say, a he and a she — the latter one might call “Die schéne Miillerin” — an 
old governess, and a poetical tailor. 

The sun burnt like fire, and the country began to put its worst face on as we 
left Spandau: it was just as if we drove over a map, the whole was so flat. At last 
the beautiful scenery crept into a blade of grass that peeped forth here and there. 

The baker, who suffered much from the heat and fear of the cholera, puffed 
and groaned. He had five or six bottles of wine with him, in which there was 
something he called cholera-drops; and, as he emptied one after the other, he 
began to sing, as if from despair. It sounded like a broken wail. At last, when the 
bottles became lighter, he grew quite poetical, and began to recite. They were 
“terrible recitatives,” about death, the devil, the white lady, and all given in one 
tone. 

The sun now looked into the diligence to see all this. The road began to be so 
dusty, that we were obliged to draw the windows up. Here we now sat, six souls 
in six bodies and a half, — for the baker’s could pass very well for one and a 
half. He now came out with effect: the clear water-drops stood on his face. His 
neighbour, the young poetical tailor, sat quite pale and warm, and exclaimed at 
the close of every verse, “Gottlich!” The old governess looked so stately, and 
kept smelling continually to a lemon, whilst I tried all possible ways to stretch 
my poor legs, which I at length bored in between “die schone Mullerin” and her 
brother, who slept, and nodded in their sleep, like two marsh marigolds when it 
blows a little. The baker took them for approving nods, and raised his voice still 
louder, when a coal-black head darted out of the governess’s reticule, with a 
bark and a scream. Here she had concealed her dog, as no dogs are permitted in 
the diligence. It had kept still the whole time previously, but now it lost all 
patience: it gave a few short barks, so that the sleeping brother and sister, and we 
other half-dead beings, sprang up in the vehicle, and thrust our heads into the 
large net that hung from the roof, for our sticks, umbrellas, and other small 
articles. “Die schone Mullerin” had also stuck a large paper in the net with white 
powdered-sugar, which was broken, and overwhelmed the poor baker, whose 
face now looked like a living spring. Fortunately we were near a town — Peesin 
I think they called it. Here he found com fort, and we other preliminaries 


towards resting ourselves; that is to say, we had just time to sit down, when the 
postilion blew his horn and we were again crammed into our wandering prison. 
The baker no longer recited verse; but, by an association of ideas, he passed 
from the governess’s dog to Goethe’s “Faust,” where the dog in particular had 
been so devilish good He had seen this piece in Berlin, and placed it equally as 
high as “Rolla’s Death,” which was his favourite piece, for he had once 
performed in it in his youth as a young savage. “Die scheme Mullerin” and I 
passed the time in talking about the different sorts of cheese, and I rose 
considerably in her esteem when I told her the way to prepare Fyen’s sour-milk 
cheese. We, however, went forwards at a rapid rate, and every time I peeped out 
of the window I saw nothing but white sand and dark fir woods. 

The tailor, who sat between the baker and governess, cast a look now and 
then to the window, but it required a swan’s neck to look out; and as we just 
happened to pass a large thistle, that stood here as a symbol of fertility, he lisped, 
with a look at the baker, to whom he wished to show his acquaintance with 
literature — 


“ Rdslein, Roslein, Rodalein roth, 
Moélein auf der Hairen ;” 


but then stopped short, quite perplexed, and looked at his handkerchief, which 
he played with, as he probably feared that the baker would regard this outburst 
as an allusion to himself; for he also sat here in the sand with a face round and 
red as a “Roslein roth, Roslein auf der Haiden.” 

We drove continually forwards; it was just as if an evergreen piece of calico 
with white spots had been extended before the windows of our vehicle — not a 
change in the whole country. I wished now that I had the last act of “Drei Tage 
aus dem Leben eines Spielers,” which I went away from in Brunswick. It would 
have done some good. 

The dark night, however, brought us an adventure, or rather a comic scene, 
only it is a pity that it was more dramatic than epic, and therefore cannot so well 
be told as performed. We stopped to change horses before one of those pretty 
two-storied inns, with fluted columns in the walls, and handsome facades, that 
one finds on the way between Berlin and Hamburg. We all got out, except the 
old governess and her lap-dog, which she still had in a bag, to refresh ourselves 
in the neat and prettily ornamented guests’-room. The old lady fell asleep in the 


meantime, and perhaps dreamt of her youth, when she also was a rose; for every 
wild briar has been such a flower. At length she awakes; there is no one but 
herself and the dog in the carriage — she looks out, all is dark and still as death 
— no light shines through the windows of the house. The horses are taken from 
the carriage; she screams out, for her travelling companions have travelled on, 
and forgotten her: — she sits alone here in the middle of the high road, in the 
Prussian sands, in the darkest night! 

We were all in the guests’ room, on the other side of the house, as there were 
some minutes to spare before the horses would be put to. We heard the scream, 
ran out of the house to render assistance, and opened the carriage door; but her 
terror was now greater than before, as she thought it was some one who would 
rob her. She screamed, the dog barked, and we shouted to each other in order to 
get an explanation, which even then it was not very easy to obtain. 

We were now soon off again. The Prussian roads are excellent; — they are as 
if one drove over a chamber floor. 

At length we came to the frontiers of Mecklenburg. The land here is a smiling 
oasis in the midst of the desert. Here we again saw noble trees, oaks and 
beeches: the corn waved in the fields, and I dreamt I was in the middle of 
Sealand. Ludwigslust, with its palace, its large gardens and broad avenues, lay 
before us. A window stood open in the inn yard where we stopped; a sparrow Sat 
on it and chirped merrily. I know not what it was, but both the bird itself and the 
voice seemed familiar to me. It was certainly the same little person that chirped 
outside my window the last morning I was in Denmark, but who I did not then 
understand. 

At Lauenburg there were enormous sandbanks in succession; it looked as if 
the sea had lately receded and left them behind. 

The road soon became so broad that it scarcely knew where its own end was. 
Sometimes it ran in between those white mountains, where the carriage sank so 
deep that the horses could scarcely drag it from the place; and then think that it 
was moonlight, and that we neither saw nor heard a living being but ourselves! I 
have said I would depict this, that I would paint Hamburg and Lubeck on my 
return tour, now that I am quiet within the wall of Copenhagen; but as I take the 
pen, that little bird sits again outside my window and chirps as before I travelled, 
and as it chirped at Ludwigsliist. I really think it says the selfsame words as then, 
and it is the third time. It must be a critic, for it puts me in a bad humour! 
Therefore there will be no more rambling sketches — not even of the glorious 
sea, which was also out of humour when I came home; but that dark look suited 
it well, as did the fresh breeze that filled the sail and whirled the black smoky 
column up into the air. The towers of Copenhagen rose before us: they appeared 


to me so pointed, so satirical, as if they were a type of that pen which, perhaps, 
would scratch out my sketches. 

Many a little bird that sings in the woods, if it were corrected every time it 
sang, would certainly soon be quiet, and grieve itself to death behind the green 
hedges; but the poet — 


Nor praise, nor blame, must stop his free pursuit, 
With storm and sun the flower becomes a fruit! 


A POET’S BAZAAR 





Translated by Charles Beckwith 
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PART I. GERMANY. 


I. THE SPANISH DANCERS. 


IN the summer of 1840, some Spanish dancers, who were staying in 
Copenhagen, drew all the inhabitants of that city to the old theatre in Kongens 
Nytorv (the King’s new market, which is no market). The whole town talked 
about the Spanish national dance, and the newspapers spread the report of their 
fame throughout the land. I was at that time on a visit to Baron Stampe at Nys6, 
that home which our immortal Thorwaldsen found, and which, by the works he 
executed there, has become a remarkable place in Denmark. 

From Thorwaldsen I got the first verbal account of the Spanish dancers; he 
was transported and inspired, as I had never before seen him. “That is a dance! 
there are attitudes! there are forms and beauty!” said he, and his eyes glistened 
while he spoke. “See! one is in the South when one sees that dance!” 

One forenoon when I entered his atelier, I saw a bass-relief representing a 
dancing Bacchus and Bacchante completed in clay. “The Spanish dancers have 
given me the idea,” said he; “they also can dance thus; I thought of their 
charming dance when I did this.” — 

I was very desirous of seeing these children of Spain — of seeing the 
charming Dolores Serrai. The Copenhagen public has now forgotten her. 

I went to Copenhagen, and saw — a dance that made me forget the painted 
scenery and the lamp lights. I was with them in Valencia’s dales; I saw the 
beautiful beings whose every motion is grace, every look passion. 

After my arrival in the city I saw Dolores dance every evening; but I never 
met her off the stage, — I never saw her except when she danced in public. 

It was now the end of October, as cold, rainy, and stormy as we generally 
have it in our dear country. The Spanish dancers were going; Dolores said, like 
Preciosa: “To Valencia!” but the way from Copenhagen to Valencia is over Kiel. 
She must go with the steamer Christian the Eighth, in a northern autumn, cold 
and stormy. Half of the good folks who had collected together to bid their 
friends farewell, were sea-sick on the little trip from the land to the steam-vessel. 

It was a northern billow-dance! Dolores was immediately faint; her pretty 
limbs were extended for a rest, which was no rest. One sea after the other 
washed over the deck; the wind whistled in the cordage; once or twice the 
steamer seemed to stand still, and as if bethinking itself whether it were not best 
to tum back again. The decanters and plates, although they were lashed fast, 
trembled as if with fear or by instinct. There was such a clattering and creaking; 
every plank in the vessel groaned, and Dolores sighed so loud that it pierced 


through the deck. Her fine, pliant foot stretched itself convulsively against the 
thin, wooden partition — her forehead touched the other. 

A ship is, however, a strange world! To the right we are separated from a 
death in the waves — to the left another thin plank is as a cherub’s sword. 
Dolores sighed, and I sighed also. We lay here a whole night, and literally sighed 
for each other; and the waves danced as Dolores could not dance, and they sung 
as I could not sing; and during all this the ship went on its powerful course until 
the bay of Kiel encompassed us, and by degrees one passenger after the other 
went on deck. 

I told Dolores what an impression her dancing had made on the first sculptor 
of our age; I told her about Bacchus and the Bacchante, and she blushed and 
smiled. I really fancied that we danced a fandango together on the green plain 
under the fragrant acacias. She gave me her hand, but it was to take leave — she 
travelled direct to Valencia. 

Many years hence Dolores will be an old woman, and she will dance no 
more; but then the towns and cities which she had delighted with her presence 
will dance before her; and she will then remember the metropolis on the green 
isle in the North amidst the stormy sea which she sailed over; she will think of 
that bass-relief in which she still soars so young and beautiful: and her fingers 
will glide down the rosary which she sits with in the balcony, and she will look 
over the mountains. And they who stand around the old woman, then will ask 
her: “What are you thinking of, Dolores?” 

And she will smile and answer: “I was on a voyage to the North!” 


ll. BREITENBURG. 


MY carriage turned off from the highway between Kiel and Hamburg over the 
heath, as I wished to pay a visit to Breitenburg: a little bird came twittering 
toward me, as if it would wish me welcome. 

The Liinenburg heath is year after year more and more covered with 
plantations, houses, and roads, whereas its continuation through the Duchies of 
Sleswick and Holstein, and into Jutland, has still for the most part the same 
appearance as in the last century. 

There are character and poetry in the Danish heath: here the starry heavens 
are large and extended; here the mist soars in the storm like the spirits of Ossian, 
and solitude here gives admittance to our holiest thoughts. Groups of crooked 
oaks grow here like the ghosts of a forest, stretching out their moss covered 
branches to the blast; an Egyptian race, with chestnut skin and jet black eyes, 
here leads a herdsman’s life, roasts in the open air the stolen lamb, celebrates a 
marriage, and dances outside the house, which is quickly raised with ling-turf, in 
the midst of this solitary heath. 

My carriage moved but slowly on in the deep sand. I really believe one might 
be sea-sick from driving here. We go continually forward through a desert and 
deserted region; the few houses one comes to are extended bams, where the 
smoke whirls forth through the open door. The houses have no chimneys; it is as 
if the hearth were wanting, as if within there was no home, as if only the 
stranger, in wandering over the heath, had kindled a hasty fire here in the middle 
of the floor, to warm himself a little, and had then proceeded on his way. The 
chimneys on the peasant’s house, and the curling smoke make it homely; the 
chimney ornaments enliven almost as much as the flower-beds before the house; 
but here the houses were in harmony with the heath and the cold autumn day. 
The sun certainly shone, but it had no warm rays; it was perhaps not even the 
sun itself, but only its shining garb which glided over the sky. We met not a 
human being — not a drove of cattle was to be seen. One might almost believe 
that everything was asleep, or bound by enchantment. 

Late in the afternoon a fertile landscape for the first time presented itself; we 
saw a large wood, the sunshine gave its brown leaves the appearance of a copper 
forest, and just then as a large herd of cattle came out of the thicket, and stared at 
us with their large eyes, a whole adventure arose before me of the enchanted city 
in the copper forest. 


Behind the wood we passed through a large village which, if it did not lead 
me into the land of adventure, yet brought me back into another century. In the 
houses, the stable, kitchen, and living-room seemed to be in one. The road was 
deep mud, in which lay large blocks of stone. This was very picturesque, but it 
became still more so; for in the midst of that thick forest, a knightly castle with 
tower and gable front shone in the evening sun, and a broad and deep stream 
wound its way between it and us. 

The bridge thundered under the horse’s hoofs; we rolled on through wood and 
garden-grounds, into the open castleyard, where busy lights flitted behind the 
windows, and everything appeared rich and yet homely. In the centre of the yard 
stands a large old well, with an artificially wrought iron fence, and from thence 
flew a little bird — it was certainly the same that had twittered a welcome 
greeting to me when I began my drive over the heath. It had come hither before 
me, it had announced my coming; and the castle’s owner, the noble Rantzau, led 
his guest into a pleasant home. The dishes smoked on the table, and the 
champagne exploded. Yes, it was certainly enchantment! I thought of the stormy 
sea, of the solitary heath, and felt that a man may, nevertheless, be at ease in this 
world. 

The birds twittered outside whilst I looked out of the window; the light fell by 
chance on the well, and it appeared as if the bucket went up and down of itself, 
and in the middle of the bucket sat a little brownie or fairy, and nodded a 
welcome to me. I certainly did not mistake, for the brownie’s grandfather once 
presented a golden cup to a Rantzau of Breitenburg, when the knight rode by 
moonlight through the forest. The goblet is still preserved in the old carved oak 
press in the knight’s hall over the chapel. I have seen it myself, and the old 
pictures on the wall, all proud knights, moved their eyes; it was in the clear 
sunshine: had it been on a moonlight night, they would assuredly have stepped 
out of their frames, and drunk a health to the worthy Count who now rules in old 
Breitenburg. 

“The happiness of Paradise has no history!” says a poet; “the best sleep has 
no dreams,” say I; and in Breitenburg night brought no dreams. By daylight, on 
the contrary, old sagas and recollections anticipated thought: they greeted me in 
the ancient alleys of the garden, they sat and nodded to me on the winding stairs 
of the watch-tower, where the Scotch lay on the alert, when Wallenstein’s troops 
had encamped without Wallenstein put the men to death by the sword, and as the 
women in the castle would not, at his command, wash the blood from the floor, 
he had them also killed. 

In the beautiful scenery around were old reminiscences. From the high tower 
of the castle I looked far and wide over the richly fertile Marskland, where the 


fat cattle wade in the summer up to their shoulders in grass. I looked over the 
many forests in which Ansgarius wandered, and preached the Christian religion 
to the Danish heathens. The little village of Willenscharen in this neighborhood 
still bears evidences of his name; there was his mansion, and there he lived; the 
church close by Heiligenstadte, where the ground was grown up around the 
walls, is also from his time; and it is still, as it was then, reflected in the St6ren, 
over which he rowed in his miserable fishing-boat to the little path between the 
reeds. 

I wandered in the castle garden under the old trees, by the winding canals; 
elder-trees and rose-bushes bent themselves over the watery mirror to see how 
prettily they flowered. The gamekeeper with his dog took his way into the 
copper-colored forest. The post-horn clanged, and it was as if wood and field 
were made vocal, and joined in the death-hymn of autumn: “Great Pan is dead!” 

When the sun was down, the sound of glass and song was heard in the castle. 
I wandered through the saloon, whose dark red walls encompass bass-reliefs by 
Thorwaldsen, and give relief to the beautiful busts and statues. A hedge of roses 
and sweet-briers outside leaned up against the windows with its leafless 
branches, and it dreamt of the summer life within the saloon — that it was itself 
young and flourishing — and that every brier was a bud that would open itself 
on the morrow. The brownie sat on the edge of the well, and kept time with his 
small feet; the little bird twittered, “It is pretty in the North! — it is well to be in 
the North!” and yet the bird flew to the warm lands, — and the poet did the 
same. 


Ill. A REMINISCENCE FROM THE STEAMBOAT 
“STOREN.” 


BY the waters of the St6ren there lay two small houses, one on each side of the 
river, each of them snug and pretty, with a green gable and a few bushes; but 
outside the one hung an outstretched net, and a large vane turned itself in the 
wind. How often had not two pretty eyes looked from one of these small houses 
over to this vane when it turned itself, and a faithful heart then sighed deeply. 

We took a pretty young woman on board here; she was of what we call the 
lower class, but so neatly dressed, so young, so pretty, and with a beautiful little 
child at the breast. The good folks nodded to her from both the houses, — they 
wished her joy and happiness! The weather-cock turned so that it creaked, but 
her pretty eyes did not look up to it; for now she did not care to know which way 
the wind blew! and so away we went. All was green, but flat, and always the 
same on each side; the little river runs in one continued curve. 

We were now on the Elbe, that great high-road from Germany; and vessels 
came and went on it. Our boat darted across; we went over to the Hanoverian 
side to fetch passengers, and then to the Holstein side, and then again to the 
Hanoverian, and yet we got no passengers. I looked at the young woman; she 
seemed to be equally as impatient as myself; she was always at the forepart of 
the vessel, and looking intently forward, with her hand over those pretty eyes. 
Was it the towers of Hamburg she sought? She kissed her child, and smiled, yet 
tears were in her eyes! Two steam-vessels darted past us; and a ship in full sail 
was taking emigrants to America. Before us lay a magnificent vessel; it had 
come direct from thence, and was now sailing up against the wind. The flag 
waved! as we approached, a boat was let loose; four sailors seized the oars; a 
strong, active, black-bearded man, who appeared to be the steersman on board, 
took the rudder; we lay still, and the young wife flew, rather than ran, with her 
sleeping child. In a moment she was in the light, rocking boat, and in the arms of 
that black-haired, sunburnt man. 

That was a kiss! that was the bouquet of a long year’s sweet longing: and the 
child awoke and cried, and the man kissed it, and took his wife around the waist; 
and the boat swung up and down, as if it sprang with joy, and the brown sailors 
nodded to each other, — but we sailed away, and I looked on the flat and naked 
shores. 


IV. LISZT. 


IT was in Hamburg, in the hotel Stadt London, that Liszt gave a concert. In a 
few moments the saloon was quite filled. I came too late, yet I got the best place, 
close up to the tribune where the piano-forte stood, for they conducted me up the 
back stairs. 

Liszt is one of the kings in the realm of tones; and my friends, as I said, — for 
I am not ashamed to acknowledge it, — conducted me to him up one of the back 
stairs. 

The saloon, and even the side rooms gleamed with lights, gold chains, and 
diamonds. Not far from where I stood lay a fat, dressed-out young Jewess on a 
sofa; she resembled a walrus with a fan. Wealthy Hamburg merchants stood 
walled up against each other as if it were an important matter “on Change” that 
was to be discussed. A smile sat on their mouths, as if they had all bought 
Exchequer bills and railway shares, and gained immensely. 

The Orpheus of mythology could set stones and trees in motion with his 
music. The modern Orpheus, Liszt, had electrified them already ere he played. 
Fame, with her many tongues, had opened the eyes and ears of the multitude, so 
that all seemed to recognize and hear what was to follow. I myself felt in the 
beams of those many sparkling eyes an expectant palpitation of the heart, on the 
approach of this great genius, who with magic fingers defines the boundaries of 
his art in our age! 

Our age is no longer that of imagination and feeling; it is the age of intellect. 
The technical dexterity in every art and in every trade is now a general condition 
of their exercise; languages have become so perfected that it almost belongs to 
the art of writing themes to be able to put one’s thoughts in verse, which half a 
century ago would have passed for a true poet’s work; in every large town we 
find persons by the dozen who execute music with such an expertness, that 
twenty years ago they might have been accounted virtuosi. 

All that is technical, the material as well as the spiritual, is in this our age in 
its highest development. 

Our world’s geniuses, — are they not the modern scum or foam wrought on 
the ocean of our age’s development? But real spirits must be able to suffer a 
critical dissection, and raise themselves far above that which can be acquired: 
each in his intellectual sphere must not only complete the work, but add 
something more. They must, like the coral insect, make an addition to art, or 
their activity is as nothing. 


In the musical world our age has two pianists who thus fill their allotted place 
— they are Thalberg and Liszt. 

When Liszt entered the saloon, it was as if an electric shock passed through it. 
Most of the ladies rose; it was as if a ray of sunlight passed over every face, as if 
all eyes received a dear, beloved friend. 

I stood quite near to the artist: he is a meagre young man, his long dark hair 
hung around his pale face; he bowed to the auditory, and sat down to the piano. 
The whole of Liszt’s exterior and movements show directly one of those persons 
we remark for their peculiarities alone; the Divine hand has placed a mark on 
them which makes them observable amongst thousands. As Liszt sat before the 
piano, the first impression of his personality was derived from the appearance of 
strong passions in his wan face, so that he seemed to me a demon who was 
nailed fast to the instrument from whence the tones streamed forth, — they came 
from his blood, from his thoughts; he was a demon who would liberate his soul 
from thralldom; he was on the rack, the blood flowed, and the nerves trembled; 
but as he continued to play, the demon disappeared. I saw that pale face assume 
a nobler and brighter expression; the divine soul shone from his eyes, from every 
feature; he became beauteous as spirit and enthusiasm can make their 
worshippers. 

His “Valse Infernale” is more than a daguerreotype picture of Meyerbeer’s 
“Robert le Diable!” We do not stand apart and contemplate this well known 
picture; we gaze fixedly into its depths, and discover new whirling figures. It 
sounded not like the chords of a piano; no, every tone seemed like trickling 
water-drops. 

He who admires art in its technical dexterity must respect Liszt; he who is 
charmed by his genius must respect him still more. 

The Orpheus of our times has caused his tones to resound through the worlds 
great emporium, and they found and acknowledged, as a Copenhagener has said, 
that, “his fingers are railroads and locomotives;” his genius still mightier in 
drawing together the intellectual spirits of the universe than all the railways on 
earth. The modern Orpheus has caused the European counting-house to resound 
with his tones, and at that moment at least, the people believed the Evangelist: 
the gold of the spirit has a mightier sound than the world’s. 

We often hear the expression “a flood of tones,” without defining it; but it is 
indeed a “flood” which streams from the piano where Liszt sits. The instrument 
appears to be changed into a whole orchestra; this is produced by ten fingers 
which possess an expertness that may be called fanatical — they are led by the 
mighty genius. It is a sea of tones, which, in its uproar, is a mirror for every 
glowing mind’s momentary life’s problem. I have met politicians who conceived 


that from Liszt’s playing the peaceful citizen could be so affected by the tones of 
the Marseillaise Hymn as to seize the musket, fly from hearth and home, and 
fight for an idea. I have seen peaceful Copenhageners, with Danish autumn’s 
mist in their blood, become political bacchanals from his playing; and 
mathematicians have become dizzy with figures of tones and calculations of 
sounds. The young followers of Hegel — the really gifted, and not the empty- 
headed who only make a spiritual grimace at the galvanic stream of philosophy, 
beheld in this flood of tones the billowy-formed progress of science toward the 
coast of perfection. The poet found in it his whole heart’s lyric, or the rich garb 
for his most daring figures. The traveller, thus I gather from myself, gets ideas 
from tones of what he has seen, or shall see. I heard his music as an overture to 
my travels; I heard how my own heart beat and bled at the departure from home; 
I heard the billows’ farewell — billows which I was not to hear again ere I saw 
the cliffs of Terracina. It sounded like the organ’s tones from Germany’s old 
minsters; the avalanche rolled down from the Alpine hills, and Italy danced in 
her carnival dress, whilst her heart thought of Cesar, Horace, and Raphael! 
Vesuvius and A‘tna threw out their lava, and the last trumpet sounded from the 
mountains of Greece where the old gods died; tones I knew not, tones I have no 
words to express, spoke of the East, the land of imagination, the poet’s other 
father-land. 

When Liszt had ceased playing, flowers showered around him: beautiful 
young girls, and old ladies who had once been young and beautiful, cast each her 
bouquet. He had cast a thousand bouquets of tones into their hearts and heads. 

From Hamburg Liszt was to fly to London, there to throw out new bouquets 
of tones, which exhale poesy over that prosaic every-day life. That happy one, 
who can thus travel all his life, always see people in their poetical Sunday dress! 
Yes, even in the inspired bridal dress! Shall I again meet him? was my last 
thought; and chance would have it that we should meet on our travels, — meet at 
a place where my reader and I least could imagine; meet, become friends, and 
again separate; but it belongs to the last chapter of this flight. He went to 
Victoria’s capital, and I to Gregory XVI.’s. 


V. THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


A SKETCH. 


WE were on the opposite side of the Elbe. The steamboat glided down on the 
Hanoverian side between the low green islands, which presented us with 
prospects of farmhouses and groups of cattle. I saw happy children playing on 
the half-drawn up boats, and thought how soon this play must be over, how they 
would perhaps fly far forth into the world, and then would come the 
remembrance of these small flat islands, like the Hesperian gardens with their 
childhood’s golden apples and oranges. 

We were now at Harburg: every one looked after his own baggage, and saw it 
placed on the porter’s barrow; but a tall and rather stout lady with a proud 
carriage not in harmony with her faded chintz gown, and a cloak which had 
certainly been turned more than once, shook her head at every porter who 
stretched out his hand to take her little travelling bag, which she held in her 
hand. It was a man’s bag in every way, and she would not give it into other 
hands, for it was as if it contained a valuable treasure. She followed slowly after 
us all into the quiet town. 

A little table was laid for me and a fellow-traveller, and they asked us if a 
third could be permitted to take a place at the table. This third person arrived; it 
was the lady in the faded gown; a large boa, somewhat the worse for wear, hung 
loosely about her neck: she was very tired. 

“T have travelled the whole night,” said she; “I am an actress! I come from 
Lubeck, where I performed last night;” and she sighed deeply as she loosened 
her cap-strings. 

“What is your line?” I asked. 

“The affecting parts,” she replied; and threw her long boa over one shoulder 
with a proud mien. “Last night I was The Maid of Orleans. I left directly after 
the close of the piece, for they expect me in Bremen. To-morrow I shall make 
my appearance there in the same piece;” she drew her breath very deep, and 
threw the boa again over the other shoulder. 

She immediately ordered a carriage, as she intended to travel post; but it was 
to be only a one horse chaise, or she would prefer one of the landlord’s own, and 
a boy with her, for in case of need she could drive herself. “One must be 
economical, particularly in travelling,” said she. I looked at her pale face; she 


was certainly thirty years of age, and had been very pretty; she still played The 
Maid of Orleans, and only the affecting parts. 

An hour afterward I sat in the diligence; the horn clanged through the dead 
streets of Harburg; a little cart drove on before us. It turned aside, and stopped 
for us to pass; I looked out, it was “The Maid of Orleans” with her little bag 
between her and a boy, who represented the coachman. She greeted us like a 
princess, and kissed her hand to us; the long boa waved over her shoulders. Our 
postilion played a merry tune, but I thought of “The Maid of Orleans,” the old 
actress on the cart, who was to make her entry into Bremen on the morrow, and I 
became sad from her smile and the postilion’s merry tones. And thus we each 
went our way over the heath. 


VI. THE RAILROAD. 


As many of my readers have not seen a railroad, I will first endeavor to give 
them an idea of such a thing. We will take an ordinary high-road: it may run in a 
straight line, or it may be curved, that is indifferent; but it must be level — level 
as a parlor floor, and for that purpose we blow up every rock which stands in the 
way; we build a bridge on strong arches over marshes and deep valleys, and 
when the level road stands clearly before us, we lay down iron rails where the 
ruts would be, on which the carriage wheels can take hold. The locomotive is 
placed in front, with its conductor or driver on it, who knows how to direct and 
stop its course; wagon is chained to wagon, with men or cattle in them, and so 
we travel. 

At every place on the way they know the hour and the minute that the train 
will arrive; one can also hear, for miles, the sound of the signal whistle, when the 
train is coming: and round about where the by-roads cross the railway the guard 
or watchman puts down a bar, so as to prevent those who are driving or walking 
from crossing the road at a time when the train is approaching; and the good 
folks must wait until it has passed. Along the road, as far as it extends, small 
houses are built, so that those who stand as watchmen may see each other’s flag 
and keep the railroad clear in time, so that no stone or twig lie across the rails. 

See, that is a railroad! I hope that I have been understood. 

It was the first time in my life that I had seen such a one. For half a day and 
the succeeding night, I had travelled with the diligence on that horribly bad road 
from Brunswick to Magdeburg, and arrived at the latter place quite tired out, and 
an hour afterward I had to set out again on the railroad. 

I will not deny that I had previously a sort of feeling which I will call railway- 
fever, and this was at its height when I entered the immense building from 
whence the train departs. Here was a crowd of travellers, a running with 
portmanteaus and carpet-bags, and a hissing and puffing of engines, out of which 
the steam poured forth. At first we know not rightly where we dare stand, fearing 
that a carriage, or a boiler, or a baggage chest might come flying over us. It is 
true that one stands safely enough on a projecting balcony; the carriages we are 
to enter are drawn up in a row quite close to it, like gondolas by the side of a 
quay, but down in the yard the one rail crosses the other like magic ties invented 
by human skill; to these ties our magic car should confine itself, for if it come 
out of them life and limb are at stake. I gazed at these wagons, at the 
locomotives, at loose baggage wagons, and Heaven knows what; they ran 


amongst each other as in a fairy world. Everything seemed to have legs; and then 
the steam and the noise united with the crowding to get a place, the smell of 
tallow, the regular movement of the machinery, and the whistling, snorting, and 
snuffing of the steam as it was blown off, increased the impression; and when 
one is here for the first time, one thinks of overturmnings, of breaking arms and 
legs, of being blown into the air, or crushed to death by another train; but I think 
it is only the first time one thinks of all this. The train formed three divisions; the 
first two were comfortably closed carriages, quite like our diligences, only that 
they were much broader; the third was open and incredibly cheap, so that even 
the poorest peasant is enabled to travel by it: it is much cheaper for him than if 
he were to walk all the distance, and refresh himself at the ale-house, or lodge on 
the journey. The signal whistle sounds, but it does not sound well; it bears no 
small resemblance to the pig’s dying song, when the knife passes through its 
throat. We get into the most comfortable carriage, the guard locks the door and 
takes the key; but we can let the window down and enjoy the fresh air without 
being in danger of suffocation: we are just the same here as in another carriage, 
only more at ease: we can rest ourselves, if we have made a fatiguing journey 
shortly before. 

The first sensation is that of a very gentle motion in the carriages, and then 
the chains are attached which bind them together; the steam whistle sounds 
again, and we move on; at first but slowly, as if a child’s hand drew a little 
carriage. The speed increases imperceptibly, but you read in your book, look at 
your map, and as yet do not rightly know at what speed you are going, for the 
train glides on like a sledge over the level snow-field. You look out of the 
window and discover that you are careering away as with horses at full gallop; it 
goes still quicker; you seem to fly, but here is no shaking, no suffocation, 
nothing of what you anticipated would be unpleasant. 

What was that red thing which darted like lightning close past us? It was one 
of the watchmen who stood there with his flag. Only look out! and the nearest 
ten or twenty yards you see, is a field which looks like a rapid stream; grass and 
plants run into each other. We have an idea of standing outside the globe, and 
seeing it turn round; it pains the eye to keep it fixed for a long time in the same 
direction; but when you see some flags at a greater distance, the other objects do 
not move quicker than they appear to do when we drive in an ordinary way, and 
further in the horizon everything seems to stand still; one has a perfect view and 
impression of the whole country. 

This is just the way to travel through flat countries! It is as if town lay close to 
town; now comes one, then another. One can imagine the flight of birds of 
passage, — they must leave towns behind them thus. 


Those who drive in carriages, on the by-roads, seem to stand still; the horses 
appear to lift their feet, but to put them down again in the same place — and so 
we pass them. 

There is a well known anecdote of an American, who, travelling for the first 
time on a railroad, and seeing one milestone so quickly succeed another, thought 
he was speeding through a churchyard, and that he saw the monuments. I should 
not cite this, but that it — with a little trans atlantic license, to be sure — 
characterizes the rapidity of this manner of travelling; and I thought of it, 
although we do not see any mile-stones here. The red signal flags might stand 
for them, and the same American might have said, “Why is every one out to-day 
with a red flag?” 

I can, however, relate a similar story. As we sped past some railings that 
appeared to me to be a pole, a man who sat beside me said, “See! now we are in 
the principality of Cothen,” and then he took a pinch of snuff, and offered me his 
box: I bowed, took a pinch, sneezed, and then asked: “How far are we now in 
Cothen?”—” O,” replied the man, “we left it behind us while you were 
sneezing!” 

And yet the trains can go twice as quickly as they did on this occasion; every 
moment one is at a fresh station, where the passengers are set down and others 
taken up. The speed of the whole journey is thus diminished: we stop a minute, 
and the waiter gives us refreshments through the open window, light or solid, 
just as we please. Roasted pigeons literally fly into one’s mouth for payment, 
and then we hurry off; chatter with our neighbor, read a book, or cast an eye on 
nature without, where a herd of cows turn themselves round with astonishment, 
or some horses tear themselves loose from the tether and gallop away, because 
they see that twenty carriages can be drawn without their assistance, and even 
quicker than if they should have to draw them, and then we are again suddenly 
under a roof where the train stops. We have come seventy miles in three hours, 
and are now in Leipsic. 

Four hours after, on the same day, it again proceeds the same distance in the 
same time, but through mountains and over rivers; and then we are in Dresden. 

I have heard many say that on a railroad all the poetry of travelling is lost, and 
that we lose sight of the beautiful and interesting. As to the last part of this 
remark, I can only say that every one is free to stay at whatever station he 
chooses, and look about him until the next train arrives; and as to all the poetry 
of travelling being lost, I am quite of the contrary opinion. It is in the narrow, 
close-packed diligences that poetry vanishes: we become dull, we are plagued 
with heat and dust in the best season of the year, and in winter by bad, heavy 


roads; we do not see nature itself in a wider extent, but in longer draughts than in 
a railway carriage. 

O what a noble and great achievement of the mind is this production! We feel 
ourselves as powerful as the sorcerers of old! We put our magic horse to the 
carriage, and space disappears; we fly like the clouds in a storm — as the bird of 
passage flies! Our wild horse snorts and snuffs, and the dark steam rushes out of 
his nostrils. Mephistopheles could not fly quicker with Faust on his cloak! We 
are, with natural means, equally as potent in the present age, as those in the 
Middle Ages thought that only the devil himself could be! With our cunning we 
are as his side, and-before he knows it himself we are past him. 

I can remember but a few times in my life that I ever felt myself so affected 
as I was on this railroad journey: it was thus with all my thoughts — that I 
beheld God face to face. I felt a devotion such as, when a child, I have felt in the 
church alone and when older, in the sun-illumined forest, or on the sea in a dead 
calm and starlight night Feeling and Imagination are not the only ones that reign 
in the realm of poetry: they have a brother equally powerful; he is called 
Intellect: he proclaims the eternal truth, and in that greatness and poetry reside. 


Vil. GELLERT’S GRAVE. 


GELLERT is buried in one of the church-yards in Leipsic. The first time I was in 
Germany, in the year 1830, I visited this grave; Oehlenschlager’s gifted 
daughter, Charlotte, was at that time on a visit to Brockhaus; she conducted me 
to the poet’s grave. A thousand names were scratched on the grave-stone and cut 
in the wooden palings around it; we also wrote our names. She broke off a rose 
from the grave, and gave it me as a remembrance of the place. 

Ten years afterward I came this way alone. I found the church-yard easily 
enough; but the grave itself I could not find. I asked a poor old woman where 
Gellert was buried, and she showed me the place. “Good men are always sought 
for,” said the old woman; “he was a great man!” and she looked on the simple 
grave with peaceful devotion. I sought amongst the many written names for the 
two that were inscribed when I was last here; but the railings had been lately 
painted over, perhaps painted several times since then. New names were written, 
but the name on the grave-stone — Gellert’s name — remained the same. It will 
be discovered there when those lately written have disappeared and new ones are 
inscribed again; the immortal name stands, the names of mankind are blotted out 
The old woman broke off a rose for me, a rose as young and fresh as that which 
Charlotte herself, in all the freshness of youth, gave to me at the same place; and 
I thought of her as I saw her then before me; she, that fresh rose, who is now in 
the grave! She whose soul and mind breathed life’s gladness and the ardor of 
youth! This time I wrote not my name on the railing: I placed the white rose in 
my breast, and my thoughts were with the dead. 


Vill. NUREMBERG. 


Wenn einer Deutschland kennen 

Und Deutschland lieben soll, 

Darf man ihm Niirnberg nennen, 

Der edlen Kiinste voll; 

Die nimmer nicht veraltet, 

Die treue fleiss’ ge Stadt; 

Wo Diirers Kunst gewaltet, 

Und Sachs gesungen hat. 
SCHENKENDORF. 


THE history of Casper Hauser bears the stamp of a previous century; nay, 
however true we know it to be, we cannot exactly think of it as something that 
occurred in our time; yet it performs a part in it, and amongst the large towns of 
Germany, as chance would have it, Nuremberg was the scene of this strange 
adventure. 

It is said of Kotzebue, that he wrote “The Cross Knights,” to make the 
scenery and decorations of the theatre available; even so we may almost imagine 
that Casper Hauser was designed for the city of Nuremberg; for, if we except 
Augsburg, no city from its exterior leads us back into the Middle Ages so 
impressively as the free, old “Reichsstadt,” Nuremberg. Several years ago, when 
I was in Paris, I saw a panorama by Daguerre, — who has since become so 
famous, — which, if I recollect rightly, represented the Dey of Algiers’s summer 
palace; from the flat roof one looked over the gardens, the mountains, and the 
Mediterranean; but in order to prepare and bring the spectators into the proper 
mood, we had to pass through some rooms which were fitted up in the Oriental 
style, and we looked through small windows over the top of a palm-tree or high 
cactuses. I was reminded of this arrangement as we rolled into Nuremberg 
through ancient France. 

From the moment we reached the city of Hof in Bavaria, everything begins, 
by degrees, to sustain that fantasy which, in Nuremberg, expands into dreams of 
the Middle Ages, and which finds there a correct and well-arranged scene for its 
visionings. 

After passing Miinchberg, we were in the mountains; and the country around 
displayed a more romantic character. It was in the evening light. The mountain 
“der Ochsenkopf,” the largest here, was quite hidden by the misty clouds; the 


road became narrower and dark; at Bernech it was quite inclosed by steep cliffs; 
to the left, at some yards above us, stood a ruined tower, which in ancient times 
certainly commanded the entrance to this place. Bernech itself, with its uneven 
streets, the lights that moved about within the old houses; the postilion’s music, 
which sounded as melancholy as the tune of an old ditty — everything breathed 
the spirit of romance. 

I felt inclined to put words to these minor tones, — words about the Robber 
Knight who lay on the watch in the old tower whilst the Nuremberg merchants 
passed the ravine with their wares; words of the attack in the moonlight night, as 
the red and white Main saw it, and afterward related it to brother Rhine under the 
vine-crowned shores. 

We passed through Bayretith, Jean Paul’s town, and in the gay light of 
morning we saw the large city of Nuremberg. 

When I came quite near to it, its old grass-grown moats, its double walls, the 
many gates with towers in the form of upright cannons, the well-built streets, 
magnificent walls, and Gothic buildings constrained me to acknowledge, “Thou 
art yet Bavaria’s capital! It is true thou wert compelled to give thy crown to 
Munich; but thy royal dignity, thy peculiar greatness, thou bearest still! Under 
thy sceptre, civic industry, art, and science went hand in hand together; far and 
wide sounded the strokes of Adam Kraft’s hammer, and the bells of Master 
Conrad and Andreas; Albert Diirer’s genius sounds the praise of Nuremberg’s 
name louder than the shoemaker Hans Sachs could do it, although he had an 
immortal voice. Peter Fischer caused the metal to flow in bold and beauteous 
figures as they presented themselves to his imagination; Regiomontan raised thy 
name to the skies, whilst thy children, through him, became greater, 
comprehending and appreciating the useful and the noble. The marble was 
chiseled into graceful statues, and the wooden block transformed into a work of 
art. 

The postilion blew his horn through the streets of Nuremberg. The houses are 
diversely built, and yet are stamped with the same character; they are all old, but 
well preserved; most of them are painted green, and some have images in the 
walls; others are furnished with projecting bow-windows, and balconies; others 
again have Gothic windows with small octagonal panes, inclosed in thick walls; 
on the pointed roofs are seen rows of windows, the one standing above the other, 
and each surmounted by a little tower. The water of the fountains falls into large 
metal basins, surrounded by wrought iron balustrades of a tasteful form. But 
such things are not to be described, they must be drawn! Had I talent to have 
done it, I would have placed myself on the old stone bridge over the river whose 
yellow water hurries rapidly on, and there would have depicted the singular 


projecting houses. The old Gothic building yonder on arches, under which the 
water streams, stands prominently over the river, adjoining a little hanging 
garden with high trees and a flowering hedge! Could I paint, I would go into the 
market, force my way through the crowd, and sketch the fountain there; it is not 
so elegant as in the olden times with its rich gilding, but all the splendid bronze 
figures stand there yet. The seven Electoral Princes, Judas Maccabeus, Julius 
Cesar, Hector, and others of like illustrious names. Sixteen of them adorn the 
first row of columns, and above these Moses stands forth with all the prophets. 
Were | a painter, I would go to the tomb of St Sebaldus, when the sunlight falls 
through the stained glass windows on the statues of the Apostles, cast in bronze 
by Peter Fischer, and the church and tomb should be drawn as they were 
reflected in my eyes: but I am not a painter, and cannot delineate them. I am a 
poet; accordingly I inquired for Hans Sach’s house, and they showed me into a 
by-street, and pointed to a house; it had the old form, but it was a new house. 
Hans Sach’s portrait hung there, with his name under it; but it was not the house 
where he lived and made shoes. It is the site, but everything upon it is new. The 
portrait proclaims that it; is a tavern bearing his name for its sign. Six thousand 
two hundred and sixty-three comedies, tragedies, songs, and ballads, are said to 
have been written here! 

From the poet’s house I went to the King’s palace, and this building 
admirably harmonizes with the old city of Nuremberg. Knightly splendor 
without and comfort within! There are high walls: the court-yard itself is narrow, 
but the large linden-tree that grows there has a fragrance which makes the place 
cheerful. The small rooms, where so much that is great has occurred, seem to 
dilate as we contemplate them; for every spot here has a peculiar interest of its 
own. The richly-painted arms in the ceiling, the old pictures of saints, their heads 
surmounted by their stiff golden glories, with which the walls are ornamented, 
confer even upon the smallest chamber a sort of grandeur that the mind gives to 
everything by which fancy is set in motion. 

The stoves are all of clay, large and painted green; they might, with their 
thousands of gilded figures, Christian and heathen images, supply material for 
strange stories. What evenings might not a child enjoy and dream away, when 
the fire in the stove lights up these heraldic painted walls, and the gilded figures 
step forth and disappear again, just as the flames fall on them, or are withdrawn 
from them. From that child’s imaginings Brentano could compose a deathless 
story for us. 

Whilst I was thinking of this, the keeper led me about, and repeated the 
names and the dates of the various subjects. I looked at his little boy who 
followed us, but who stopped every moment to play near a window. I would 


much rather have sat with the little fellow and heard him relate realities or 
dreams — and in fact most of the tales that are told us by older persons and 
called historical are nothing else than the latter. I could have wished to have 
stood with him in the moonlight and looked over the old Gothic town, whose 
towers point toward the stars as if they would interpret them; to have looked 
over the plain whence the postilion’s hom sounds, and then thought of 
Wallenstein’s troopers who sounded here to battle: in the mist that soars over the 
meadows, I could fancy I saw the Swedish troopers who fought for their faith. 

I should like to sit with the little one under the linden-, tree in the narrow 
palace yard, and see with him what the legend says of Eppelin, the wild Knight 
of Gailingen. From his castle he could witness every expedition of the 
Nuremberg merchants as they went with their wares to the city, and like the 
falcon dart upon his prey; but the falcon was now caught, the wild knight pined 
in this castle where the lindentree grows; his last morning came, and he was 
permitted, according to the good old custom always allowed the condemned, that 
before his death he might have a wish granted, and the knight begged that he 
might once more ride his faithful steed. 

The horse neighed with pleasure, and proudly bore his master round the little 
yard: and the knight stroked its powerful and slender neck. The muscles of the 
noble animal appeared to swell, its hoofs struck the pavement; more and more 
vigorous and rapid, it hurried on in a circle, so that the warder and the soldiers 
had to keep themselves close to the wall to afford it space; and they did so 
without fear, for they knew the castle gate was well secured, and that the knight 
could not escape. Yet, if they could have read in the horse’s eye what was there 
to read, says the chronicle, they would have stopped the steed in its flight, and 
bound the strong hands of the wild knight. And what stood in its eye? It spoke its 
dumb but fiery language: — 

“In this wretched court thy knightly blood ought not to flow! Here thy active, 
merry life ought not to end! Shall I no longer bear thee in the gay battle, through 
the deep ravines and the green forests? Shall I no longer eat the corn from thy 
brave hand? Trust to my immense strength, and I will save thee!” 

And the steed reared, the knight struck his spurs in its sides, drew his breath 
hard, bent himself over its neck, — sparks flew from its iron-shod hoofs, and 
half the miracle was done, for the horse stood on the battlements, and a moment 
after they both flew over the broad moat, and were saved. When the wind blows 
through the leaves of the linden-tree it tells of it Below the castle, in a street 
close by, is an old house of three stories, the one projecting a little over the 
other. Every stranger stops to look at it. In the front room hang shields with 
armorial bearings, sent from the different towns in Bavaria. What house is this? 


We go but a few paces round the corner, and in the little square stands the statue 
of its owner: the metal glitters in the sun; it is Albert Diirer’s monument by 
Rauch. 

The energetic mind that lived in Regiomontan, Albert Diirer, and Peter 
Fischer, has not departed; there are vigor and industry in this city. 

It is true, during my short stay I only became acquainted with one house, but 
all within bore the stamp of what we call the good old times. The master of this 
house was the picture of honesty and sagacity, a man such as the people 
represent their old citizens to have been. 

[BAZAAR BOOK] 

Nuremberg resembles some few strong old men, in whom youth still remains, 
in whom thought is yet active, and lively, and enterprising. The railroad from 
Nuremberg to Fiirth is a striking example of this, for that railroad was the first 
laid down in Germany. Old Nuremberg was the first city that entered into the 
gigantic idea of the new time — that of uniting towns and cities by steam and 
iron ties. 


IX. A WISH ACCOMPLISHED. 


WHEN I was a child, I had a little show-box in which all the pictures were cut 
out of an old book; every picture represented a Gothic building, a cloister or a 
church, and outside were finely sculptured fountains; but on each of them I read 
a name at the bottom, and this name was on them all: “Augsburg.” 

How often have I not looked at these pictures and wandered in thought 
amongst them; but I could never rightly get to know what was behind the street 
comer. And now — now I stood in the midst of these pictures’ realities; I was in 
Augsburg itself! and the more I looked at the old houses with their walls painted 
in variegated colors, the jagged gables, the old churches and statues around the 
fountains, the more it appeared to me to be a piece of enchantment. I was now in 
the midst of the show-box, and had got my childhood’s wish accomplished. If I 
desired, I could get to know what there was behind the street corner. 

I knew this street corner again; I went round it I found — pictures, and those 
such as I had no idea of when a child, which not even the world knew of at that 
time. Here was an exhibition of daguerreotype pictures, which a painter named 
Iseuring from St Gallen had opened. There were but few landscapes and 
architectural pieces, but a number of portraits of different sizes, all taken by the 
daguerreotype. They were excellent: one could see that they must be likenesses; 
it was as if one looked at the originals “in little” on a steel plate on which they 
were engraved; and every feature was so exactly shown that even the eye had a 
clearness and expression. The most felicitous delineation was in the silk dresses 
of the ladies; it seemed as if one could hear them rustle. There were also some 
few attempts to give the portraits color; but they all appeared like faces by a 
strong fire-light; there was too much of a red illumination. — 

Did I not think thus when a child? could I but get round that corner, I should 
get to see new pictures; and I got to see new ones — the newest our time has 
given us. 

How did I not wish when I looked through the glass in the show-box: “O, that 
I could go-up that broad flight of steps, and in through that old-fashioned door!” 
I could now do so, and I did so, and stood in the lower hall of that splendid 
Town Hall, where bronze busts of Roman emperors gaze at the colossal eagle, 
which, like themselves, was cast in bronze, but more movable. Napoleon once 
commanded that it should fly to Paris. The Emperor’s bird ought to be in the 
Emperor’s city; and the bird flew, but on the frontiers, where the tower of 
Strasbourg stands like a guide-post, the eagle rested. At dawn of morning the 


Gallic cock crew, as the cock crowed when Peter betrayed his master. Great 
events had come to light; then the eagle flew back again to old Augsburg, where 
it still sits and meditates. That is what I saw when I went up the broad steps, and 
in through the large, old-fashioned door. 

“Could I but be amongst those buildings!” was my wish when a child: and I 
came amongst them in the only likely and desirable manner, although it was 
some years after that my wish was accomplished; but it was so nevertheless! I 
was in Augsburg. 


X. MUNICH. 


THE ancient portion of the city of Munich appears to me like an ancient rose- 
tree, from which new branches shoot out every year; but every branch is a street, 
every leaf is a palace, a church, or a monument; and everything appears so new, 
so fresh, for it has but this moment unfolded itself. 

Under the Alps, where the hop-vines creep over the high plains, lies the 
Athens of Germany. It is cheap to live here; many treasures of art are to be seen, 
and I have here found many amiable persons who are now dear to me; but yet I 
would not live here, for the cold is more severe than in Denmark. The cold from 
the Alps sweeps with an icy chill over the highlands of Bavaria, and where the 
Alps themselves beckon us, like the Venus Mountain, as it sings, “Come hither! 
come hither!” Behind these bold, dark-blue mountains lies Italy. 

Every city, from Rome the eternal to our own silent Sord, has its own peculiar 
character with which one can be intimate, even attach one’s self to; but Munich 
has something of all places: we know not if we are in the south or the north. I at 
least felt a disquiet here, a desire to leave it again. 

Should any one fancy that my description of Munich contains crude and 
contradictory images, then I have given the most just picture according to the 
impression that the town has made on me. Everything here appeared to me to be 
a contradiction. Here were Catholicism and Protestantism. Grecian art and 
Bavarian ale. Unity I have not found here: every handsome detail appears to 
have been taken from its original home and placed in and about old Munich, 
which is a town like a hundred others in Germany. The Post-office, with its red 
painted walls and hovering figures, is taken from Pompeii; the new Palace is a 
Copy of the Duke of Tuscany’s palace in Florence, — each stone is like that of 
the other. The Au Church with its stained glass windows, its colossal lace-like 
tower, in which every thread is a huge block of stone, reminds us of St Stephen’s 
Church in Vienna; whilst the court chapel, with its mosaic pictures on a gilt 
ground, wafts us to Italy. I found but one part in Munich that can be called great 
and characteristic, and that is Ludwig Street. The buildings here in different 
styles of architecture blend together in a unity, as the most different flowers form 
a beautiful garland. The Gothic-built University, the Italian palaces, even the 
garden close by, with its painted piazzas, supply a perfect whole. I think that if 
one drove through this street, and from thence to Schwanthaler’s and Kaulbach’s 
ateliers, one would receive they best picture of what Munich is intended to be; 
but if one will see it as it really is, one must also go into the “Bockkeller,” where 


the thriving citizens are sitting with their tankards, and eating radishes and bread, 
whilst the youths dance to the violin: one must go through the long streets which 
are building, or, more properly speaking, along the high-road, where they are 
planting houses. 

Most of the young artists who travel southward make a long stay in Munich, 
and afterward speak of their sojourn there with much enthusiasm. 

But that they remain here so long, may be attributed to the cheapness of the 
living; and if they come direct from the North, Munich is the first town where 
there is much to be seen. Most true artists are natural and amiable; a mutual love 
for their art binds them together, and in excellent Bavarian ale, which is not dear, 
they drink to that good fellowship which in remembrance casts a lustre on that 
city, and forms the background of many a dear reminiscence. 

King Ludwig of Bavaria’s love of art has called forth all that we term 
beautiful in Munich; under him talent has found encouragement to unfold its 
wings. King Ludwig is a poet, but he works not alone with pen and ink, for 
things of magnitude he executes in marble and colors. His “Valhalla” is a work 
of marble erected by the Danube, where it visits old Regensburg. I have seen, in 
Schwanthaler’s atelier, the mighty figures intended to ornament the facade 
toward the Danube, and which, when placed in juxtaposition, represent the battle 
of Hermanus. Another composition of the same kind, and great in idea and 
expression, is the Main and Danube Canal, whereby the German Ocean is united 
with the Black Sea. I saw also in Schwanthaler’s atelier, the vignette title to this 
work — if I may presume so to call the monument — which represents the river- 
nymph Danube and the river-god Main. 

K6nigsbau, which, as I before said, is in its exterior a copy of the Palazzo 
Pitti in Florence, has in the interior, if we except those rooms that are decorated 
in the Pompeiian style, and the magnificent Knights, saloon, with the gilded 
Electors, an odor of Germanism, which improves the fancy and elevates the 
thought The walls shine with pictures of what Germany’s bards have sung, and 
the people have felt and understood; the “Nibelungenlied” reveals itself here in 
bold outline; the Diver ventures into the boiling deep; Leonora rides in the 
moonlight with the dead, and the Elf-king lures the child as it rides through the 
wood with its father. 

A handsome spiral staircase leads to the flat roof of the palace, from whence 
we see the whole Isar plain and the Alps, which, with me at least, always awaken 
disquiet and a desire to travel: I thought I could trace my feelings in everything 
beneath me. The post-horn sounded, the diligence rolled away. I saw the smoke 
from the arrowy locomotive, as it drew the train of carriages on the railway; and 
down in the palace garden, where the river Isar branches off in different 


directions, the water rushed with a rapidity I have never seen equaled in any 
garden: “Away, away!” its cry. 

Even the streets and buildings in this new city will not, as yet, attach 
themselves to each other; the Pinakothek, with its elevated windows in the roof, 
has, from the spot on which I am standing, the appearance of a large hot-house 
or conservatory, and such it is; there, as in the Glyptothek, we wander amongst 
the most beautiful productions of art, brought together from the four corners of 
the world. In the Pinakothek are all the varieties of glowing plants, and the 
saloons are equally as gorgeous as the flowers; in the Glyptothek stand the 
immortal figures by Scopas, Thorwaldsen, and Canova, and the walls are 
resplendent with colors that will tell posterity of Cornelius, Zimmerman, and 
Schlotthauer. 

Near to K6nigsbau is the theatre; it is even joined to it by a small building. It 
is built on a very extended scale; the machinery is admirable, and the decorations 
are splendid. But a bad custom exists here, that of destroying all the illusion by 
calling the actors forward. I never saw displayed a more flagrant instance of bad 
taste, than one evening during the performance of the opera of “Guido and 
Ginevra; or, the Plague in Florence.” In the fourth act of the piece the scene is 
divided in two parts: the lower part represents a vault, wherein Ginevra lies in 
her coffin, having, as is supposed, died of the plague; the upper part of the scene 
represents the church, where they are singing masses over her tomb for the 
repose of her soul. The mourners depart, the church is dark and empty; it is late 
in the night: Ginevra’s trance is ended, she awakes and soon comprehends her 
dreadful situation — she is buried alive. The music in this scene is highly 
expressive and effective; with the greatest effort she drags herself up the stairs 
which lead to the church; but the trap-door is fastened, she has not strength to 
raise it, and despairs. At that moment a crowd of sacrilegious robbers enter, for 
the plague rages in that large city, and all law, all affection and piety are 
annihilated; they even plunder the dead. They force their way into Ginevra’s 
tomb, but are seized with horror on beholding the supposed corpse standing in 
the midst of them; they kneel, and she once more attempts to ascend the stairs, 
and escape through the trap-door which the robbers had opened. She succeeds; 
she stands in the church, and exclaims: “I am saved!” and then leaves the stage. 

The lady performed very naturally, sang prettily, and the music is, as I have 
said, in the highest degree expressive; but now the spectators began to shout and 
call her forward. Ginevra appeared again, and in order to express her thanks 
properly, she ran with marvelous ease through the church, down the stairs into 
the vault, toward the lamps, made her courtesy with the happiest face 
imaginable, and then hopped away back the same way she came, and where a 


minute before we saw her, as if half dead, dragging herself forward. For me, at 
least, the whole effect of that beautiful scene was from that moment destroyed. 
As to the rest, the plays performed here are good and interesting. 

But I will now turn to the glorification of art in the capital of Bavaria, and the 
names of Comelius and Kaulbach stand prééminent I will first speak of the 
younger of the two, Kaulbach. Every one who has lately been in Berlin, 
assuredly knows his famous painting, “Die Hunnenschlacht.” I have heard 
several artists, though it is true they were persons who, according to my opinion, 
have not produced anything great, judge him very harshly, and describe him as 
proud and repulsive; I nevertheless determined to pay a visit to his atelier. I 
wished to see the man and his latest work, “The Destruction of Jerusalem,” of 
which every one spoke differently. Without any sort of letter of introduction, I 
set out for his atelier, which is situated in a remote part of the town near the river 
Isar. Passing over a little meadow inclosed with palings, I entered the foremost 
atelier. The first object that revealed itself to me was a living and very original 
picture, such as I had never before seen: a young girl, a model, lay in a sleeping 
position; a number of young artists stood around her, one occupied with 
drawing, another playing the guitar and singing “Ora pro nobis,” whilst a third 
had opened a bottle of champagne just as I entered. 

I asked for Kaulbach, and they showed me into a larger room close by, where 
the artist received me. Kaulbach is a young man, with an ingenuous face; he is 
pale, and his features indicate suffering; but there lies a soul in those proud eyes, 
a cordiality, like that with which he received me, when I told him I was a 
stranger who had no one to introduce me to him, and therefore was obliged to 
present myself, and that I could not leave Munich without having seen his 
works. He asked my name, and when I told him, I was no longer a stranger; he 
shook my hand, bade me welcome, and a few minutes afterward we were like 
old friends. How much envy and folly was there in the judgment I had heard 
pronounced against this great artist! He led me toward the cartoon for his last 
great picture, which is already renowned, “The Destruction of Jerusalem.” This 
was the first time during my journey, the first time during my stay in Munich 
that I felt glad, charmed, and filled with great and powerful thoughts, and it was 
this picture that had cast such a ray of sunlight Over my mind! All that I had 
lately seen and found beautiful in the atelier of other young artists, now 
appeared to me as sketches in comparison with this work. My feeling was akin 
to that a young man of susceptible imagination must experience, when having 
read some trifling plays, poems, or everyday novels, he turns to the perusal of 
Dante’s “Divina Corn-media,” or Goethe’s “Faust.” There is something so great 


in these, that other productions, however finished they may be of their kind, 
under such circumstances would appear so inferior, that they would suddenly 
lose all the effect they in the first instance created. And yet it was only in the 
cartoon, and in miniature, that I saw this work of Kaulbach, which will assuredly 
forthwith take its place in the works of art — a place such as the world has long 
ago consented to concede to Michael Angelo’s “Day of Judgment.” 

The destruction of Jerusalem is dealt with in this picture as an epoch in the 
history of the world, as a circumstance of more than a general historic character. 
Thus Kaulbach has comprehended it and represented it, for he has gathered his 
materials from the prophets and Josephus. 

At the top of the picture we see, in the clouds, the figures of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, surrounded by a glory; they prophesy the fall of Jerusalem, 
and show the people what is written in the Scriptures; under the prophets are 
seen soaring the seven chastising angels, as executors of God’s anger. We see 
the Jewish people’s misery: the temple is in flames; the city is taken; the Romans 
plant their eagles around the holy altar, whilst Titus with the lictors enter over 
the fallen walls. In the foreground of the picture is seen the high-priest of the 
temple, who kills himself and his family on the fall of the sanctuary; at his feet 
are the Levites, sitting and lying, with their harps — the same that sounded by 
the waters of Babylon when the thought of Zion still lived; but they are now 
silent, for all is lost. 

To the right of the picture, a Christian family is leaving the city accompanied 
by two angels; the waving palm-branches signify martyrdom; to the left is seen 
the Wandering Jew, chased out of the city by three demons; he is the 
representative of the present Judaism — a people without home. 

It is long since that a picture has made me thrill, and filled me with such 
thoughts as this picture gave me. The artist went through every particular; 
showed me the detached studies: each in itself was a beautifully executed 
picture. Afterward I saw the sketch of his famed “Hunnenschlacht;” how these 
giant spirits soar! how nobly Attila rises, borne on shields through the air! I saw 
the drawings for Goethe’s “Faust,” and left the friendly artist with a high 
admiration of his talents, and a warm regard for his social qualities. 

One of the greatest works that Munich may be proud of from the hand of 
Cornelius, is certainly his “Day of Judgment,” which is reposited in Ludwig’s 
church. Six years ago I saw the cartoon to this picture in Rome, where I made 
the acquaintance of this great artist. It was two evenings before my departure for 
Naples that I was in the hostelry by the Piazza Barberini, and there met, amongst 
the Danes who were assembled, a German whom I had not seen before. He had 
piercing, intelligent eyes, was very eloquent, and entered into conversation with 


me about the newest German literature. We talked long together, and when he 
rose to depart, two of my countrymen asked him if they might visit his atelier 
next day, and see the cartoon for his latest work. 


“T do not much like it to be seen by many,” answered he; “but you may come, 
on condition that you bring this gentleman with you as a card of admission,” and 
he pointed to me. 

No one had told me who it was I had been conversing with; I only -heard that 
he was a painter, and of painters there are plenty in Rome. I therefore thanked 
the gentleman for his invitation, but said that I regretted I could not accept it, as I 
intended to leave Rome the following day, and being scant of time, I wished 
once more to visit the Borghese gallery. 

“You will come!” said he with a smile, as he laid his hand on my shoulder, 
and went hastily away. 

He was scarcely out of the door, before some of my countrymen began to 
load me with abuse for what they called my unheard of incivility in refusing an 
invitation from — Cornelius; I must have seen who he was in his eyes, and in his 
whole person, said they! 

Now, I had not these qualities of discernment. However, I went with the 
others to visit him next day. He received me with a smile, and added: “Did I not 
say you would come!” He then showed us the cartoon to that now famous 
painting, “The Day of Judgment.” Our personal acquaintance was but transient; 
it was in Munich first that I had occasion to value the worthy man, and to meet 
with friendship and cordiality from the great artist Of small events, of which 
every man has always some to record if he stay in a strange town for a few 
weeks, I will mention one: on walking through the streets of Munich, a book- 
seller’s shop attracted me, where I saw amongst the books exhibited in the 
window a German translation of my novel “The Improvisatore,” included in 
“Miniaturbibliothek der auslandischen Classiker.” I walked in, and asked for the 
book; a young man delivered me a little volume which comprised the first part. 

“But I wish to have the whole hovel!” said I. 

“That is the whole!” he replied; “there are no more parts. I have read it 
myself, sir!” 

“Do you not find, then,” I inquired, “that it ends rather abruptly; that we do 
not come to any conclusion?” 

“O yes!” said he, “but it is in that as in the French novels! The author points 
out a conclusion, and leaves it to the reader to finish the picture for himself.” 

“Tt is not the case here,” I exclaimed; “this is only the first part of the work 
that you have given me!” 


“T tell you,” said he, half angrily, “I have read it!” 

“But I have written it!” I replied. 

The man looked at me from top to toe; he did not contradict me, but I could 
see in his face that he did not believe me. 

On one of the last evenings of my stay here, I knew that at home in Denmark, 
in that house where I am regarded as a son and brother, there was a marriage 
feast. It was late as I proceeded along the banks of the river Isar; on the other 
side of the river was a crowd of merry young men; they had a lighted torch 
before them, and the red flame trembled on the surface of the water. As they 
went on, they sang some lively German songs, whilst the stars glistened between 
the bare branches of the trees; there was also song and torch-light in my heart 
The carrier-dove will fly with my song to the North, to my home of homes, 
when I fly over to the Alps. 


At home thou sittest, sad with joyful face, 
Dressed in thy wedding gown, 

And a stranger I, in a foreign place, 

Am seeing the sights of the town. 

At the altar ye stand — he takes thy hand, 
Here’s a song for you from the company gay; 
There’s the clinking of glasses 

And the singing of lasses; 

But I — for you Ill pray. 


When in the home I’ve left behind 
Again shall I see thee? 

A sister to me, gentle and kind — 

Let God’s will be! 

To-morrow I go o’er the Alpine snow, 
I'll think of you, where the roses stay, 
Of you, with your words of worth, 

Of you, with your dreams in the North, 
And then — for you I’ll pray. 


Xl. TYROL. 


ALL the mountains were covered with snow; the dark pines were as if powdered 
over; to the left a dark vacant stripe indicated the deep bed of the river Inn. From 
thence came clouds of exhalations; they rolled forward like mists, and, driven by 
the wind, they sometimes concealed, and sometimes disclosed the sides of the 
snow-covered mountains and firs. 

The soldiers on the frontiers, in their large gray cloaks, clumsy woolen 
gloves, and muskets over their shoulders, met us in the fresh cold morning. 

We had left Seerfeldt, and were now on the highest point of the mountain; we 
saw the whole valley of the Inn, far, far below us. The gardens and fields looked 
like the beds in a kitchen garden: the river Inn itself appeared to be a small 
kennel. Close to us, ruins round about, clouds and mountains, with sunshine and 
long intense shadows; no, such things cannot be minutely drawn, and it is just 
that circumstance which gives them their greatest charm. 

Beyond the confines of reality this greatness can only reveal itself in 
remembrance, to the Tyrolese himself, when he, far away from his home in flat 
foreign lands, sings his simple melodious songs: yet there is one thing he misses, 
one thing that remembrance cannot restore, — it is that deep silence, that death- 
like stillness, which is increased by the monotonous creaking of the wheels in 
the snow, and by the screams of the birds of prey. 

Several years ago, when on my travels from Italy, I passed the same way and 
stayed some days at Innspruck. I made several tours in the mountains with a 
young Scotchman. He found much resemblance between nature here and at his 
home near Edinburgh. The children playing before the cottages, the springs that 
flow forth everywhere, the sound of bells around the necks of the cattle, all 
reminded him of home; he became quite melancholy. And when I, in order to 
make the illusion stronger, began to sing a well known Scotch melody, he burst 
into tears and became ill; we were obliged to sit down, and strange enough, on 
looking round I saw on a solitary spot between the bare cliffs a wooden 
monument on which some Hebrew letters were painted. I asked a herdsman who 
passed us what was the meaning of it; and he told us that a Jew was buried there, 
that they had no church-yard for that sort of people, and therefore they had laid 
him there in the mountains; but one of his creed, who travelled with him, had 
placed this monument there. This account set my fancy in as great emotion as 
the Scotchman’s feelings had been on beholding the scenery, and yet I quite 
forget this incident, which, like a fragrant flower, full of poesy, shot forth in a 


moment! I had remembered a hundred other insignificant things, but not this; 
and now on seeing Innspruck suddenly before me, on passing over that little 
mountain road I went up, and where the many springs still splashed, as on that 
evening, my thoughts were again called to life; it was as if the waters asked, “Do 
you remember it?” It appeared to me as if but a few hours had passed since I was 
here, and I became thoughtful, and with good reason. How many reminiscences 
do there not slumber in our minds, how much that we would gladly have 
forgotten; if now, at once, all these remembrances awake! — I thought of the 
words of Scripture, “We shall give account for every idle word we have 
spoken!” We shall remember them! I believe that the mind forgets nothing; 
everything can be again awakened, as fresh and living as in the moment it 
happened. Our thoughts, words, and actions are bulbs and roots we plant in the 
earth, and much of them we remember full well; but when we come to the end, 
we turn round, and then see the whole in its bloom, and it is paradise or hell that 
we recognize and own. 

Shall I draw Innspruck? Then I must first show you a roaring stream, with 
many timber rafts steered by two or three men; I must describe strong wooden 
bridges, and crooked streets with shops in the heavy-built arcades; but one of the 
streets must be broad and showy, the sun must shine on the altars there, and on 
the gilded moon which bears the Madonna. Life and bustle must be shown, 
Tyrolese women with clumsy caps, slender Austrian officers, and travellers, with 
book in hand, must cross each other, and then we have the picture of the town; 
but the frame is of a greater style, and gives relief to the picture; the frame is 
composed of the high mountains: they seem to be threatening thunderclouds that 
will pass over us. 

I soon found the same walk I had visited with the Scotchman; the river Inn 
rushed on unchanged, the timber rafts glided under the strong bridges down the 
stream just as before. I went up the road where all the springs gush forth, where 
all the houses boast of a large image of the Madonna, — the one copied exactly 
from the other, the clothes of the same color, the same position for the mother as 
for the child; over the wall and quite over the windows, where they only left a 
little space open, hung, like a large carpet, the yellow maize to ripen in the sun; 
merry children played in the streets: everything was as before. I followed the 
path, and stood amongst the silent rocks, where I had seen the monument with 
the Hebraic epitaph, and I saw a part of it still, but only a part; a piece of the 
plank lay in the grass with half worn-out Hebrew letters; high grass shot up over 
the pile which had borne it I sang my Scotch song again, and looked at the 
scenery around; that and the song were unchanged. I thought of my Scotch 
friend who is now perhaps the father of a family, and who was possibly at that 


moment seated in his soft arm-chair, asleep after a good meal, perhaps dreaming 
of one or another thing he had seen; perhaps dreaming of this place, and in his 
dream seeing the town, the river, and the mountains just as clearly as I saw it, for 
the mind can retrace even the smallest details; dreaming that I sang the Scotch 
song for him on this place. He awakes, looks up, and says, “I had quite forgotten 
that; how one can dream!” and so the dream was perfect reality, for I stood again 
by the grave, and sang the Scotch melody. 

The bright brass balls on the high church towers in the town shone in the 
evening sunlight. I returned thither: the palace church stood open, as is the 
custom in Catholic countries; the light fell with a red tint through the large 
window-panes. From the entrance and up to the choir, stand colossal figures in 
bronze of the German emperors and empresses, all undoubtedly cast at the same 
time and by the same master; but although they scarcely belong to works of art, 
yet they give the church a peculiar stamp; it seems like an open book of legends, 
which speaks of the days of chivalry; even that white monument in the aisle to 
the left harmonizes well, if not as a part of the picture, yet like a fresh flower laid 
in the book, as a scented mark. It is an Alpine plant which tells of the strong 
mountains, of love for home here, of fidelity toward its land’s Emperor, — it is 
the monument of Andreas Hofer. With the flag in his hand and his eyes toward 
heaven, the brave Tyrolese seems to advance to combat for his mountains, his 
hearth, and the Emperor Francis. From Innspruck the way passes over Brenner to 
Italy. 

It was toward evening on the fourth of December, 1840, that I drove up the 
mountain in the diligence, well wrapped up in cloaks, with Iceland stockings up 
over the knees, for they had warned me that it was cold up there, and perhaps the 
snow lay so high that we should have to cut our way through. I knew it was the 
worst season of the year, but over it we must go. The road winds constantly in a 
zigzag upward, and we went very slowly. The view behind is immense, and 
becomes more impressive every step we go forward. The air was quite of a rose 
red; the mountains with the snow looked like a shining silver cloud, and as the 
red light disappeared in the air and it became more and more of a pure blue, 
night lay in the valley; the lights twinkled in the town, which appeared to us like 
a Starry firmament beneath us. The evening was so still we heard the snow creak 
under the wheels. The moon, which was only in the first quarter, shone clear 
enough to illumine all the surrounding objects in the white snow without 
depriving us of the sight of the many stars; sometimes we saw one of them, so 
large and glittering, close by the mountain summit, that it appeared as if it were a 
fire. 


The wheel-ruts passed close to the giddy precipice where there are no railings 
— where there is nothing, except here and there a mighty pine which holds itself 
fast by the roots to the declivity: it appeared a fathomless abyss in the moonlight. 
What stillness! only the sound of a rivulet was to be heard! We met not a single 
wanderer; not a bird flew past us; and it soon became so cold that the windows 
of the diligence were covered with icy flowers, and we saw but the rays of the 
moon refracted from the edge of the flowers. We stopped at Steinach, where we 
flocked round a stove with a brass ball on the top, and refreshed ourselves with a 
frugal Friday’s meal, whilst the coachman filled the diligence with hay to keep 
our feet warm. There was not much snow lying there, but it was bitter cold. Just 
at twelve o’clock we passed Brenner, the highest point, and though the cold was 
the same, yet we felt it less, for we sat with our feet in the warm hay and with 
our thoughts in Italy, toward which we were now advancing. The frozen 
window-panes began to melt, the sun burst forth, the green firs became more and 
more numerous, the snow was less. “We approach Italy,” said we; and yet the 
postilion was so frozen that his cheeks and nose were of the same color as the 
morning clouds. 

The road runs continually along the side of the roaring river; the cliffs around 
are not high, and have a strange mouldering appearance: they look like slates 
with half obliterated Runic inscriptions and hieroglyphics; they often form large 
walls which seem to support the remains of old monuments, decayed and beaten 
by rain and storm. During several hours’ driving they had always the same 
formation; it really appeared as if one were in a large cemetery for the whole 
race of Adam: the still-born child, the most wretched beggar, each had his 
monument; all generations, all ages had theirs; the grave-stones there stood 
strangely cast amongst each other: the green bush shooting forth from the rocky 
wall formed a striking resemblance to the feathery tuft in a knight’s helmet, as 
the weather-beaten cliff resembled him; here stood a knight in armor amongst 
deformed dwarfs, who all wore ruffs: they could not be better represented than 
here. In centuries to come these images will also decay; but new ones will be 
formed again, another church-yard’s, monuments for another thousand years’ 
dead, — and the river will rush on below, and hum the same death-hymn. 

Toward noon we were in Botzen; some of the trees had leaves; the red vine 
leaf hung yet on the stem; beautiful white oxen drew the peasants’ wagons; the 
church-yard had painted arcades; in the inn there was as much Italian spoken as 
German, and on the table lay a play-bill on which we read in large letters: “Lucia 
di Lammermoor, tragedia lirica:” we were near Italy, although yet on German 
ground. 


PART Il. ITALY. 


l. ENTRANCE INTO ITALY. 


TRAVELLING SKETCHES. 


I. 

PASSING over the Alps we come into a land where the winter is like a fine 
autumn day in the North; once at least it was so to me. Six years had elapsed 
since I had left Italy; I was now here again, and in the first hostelry on Italian 
ground I had determined to empty the cup of welcome; but the diligence drove 
past the first, the second, and the third, for the conductor slept, and we certainly 
acted wisely in following his example. I peeped at the blue sky, and let down the 
carriage window to drink health in the fresh air. But our signors screamed aloud 
at this intrusion of the cold air, and so I only got a sniff of it. — 

It was not yet daylight when we reached Verona. The Hotel della Posta is a 
cold, uncomfortable place. I was shown into a paved room, where there were 
three immeasurably large bedsteads; a few dried sticks furnished a flame in the 
chimney; but the fire was a sort of fascination, it did not afford the least warmth; 
so I went to bed and slept — slept until the sun shone through the windows. I 
arose and drank of its beams, and in reality this was the most precious draught 
that Italy could give! But I wished to have more sun; I went out, therefore, and 
as I got more, I wished to have it still warmer. It is the same with sun-drinkers as 
with other drinkers, they will always have more and always stronger. 

The sun shone on the magnificent marble tombs of the Scaligii, on the 
sarcophagus of Romeo and Juliet, on the great Amphitheatre. I saw them all 
together; but the sun of Italy did not yet shine in my heart with that lustre which 
all the pictures of memory do. 

We ascended the citadel to enjoy the splendid view over the old city and the 
murmuring river, and it was here that Italy first revealed itself. Yes, you will 
laugh at this revelation, but it is truth: the whole space of ground where this 
revelation took place was only some few yards; it was in a long green salad bed, 
— only green salad, but it was in the open air in a strong sunlight, and the warm 
beams of the sun were reflected from an old wall quite overgrown with ivy. It 
was green here, it was warm here, and yet it was the seventh of December. 

That poor green salad, in the open air, in sunshine and shade, was like the 
drapery of that throne from which the majesty of Italy greeted me and cried: 
“Welcome!” 

II. 


They spoke of nought but war, — the expected war which France was soon to 
carry on against Germany. On the road there was bustle and movement, but this 
also was a sign of war; one baggage wagon followed the other with ammunition, 
accompanied by Austrian cavalry, all, like ourselves, going towards Mantua, that 
famous large fortress. 

“T shall return in eight months,” said a German who sat in the same carriage 
with me; “just the same way back! It appears very consoling. How is one to slip 
through the enemy’s ranks?” 

“T live here on the plain, in the little town of Villafranca,” sighed a lady; 
“there we are but a few hours’ ride from Mantua. We may expect dreadful 
times.” 

I became serious; yet in the great events of life, where I cannot do anything 
myself, I have the same firm belief as the Turks in a directing Providence; I 
know that what will happen, happens! Here my thoughts turned to my friends at 
home; the best hopes arose in my mind. 

It was evening, the air was clear and blue, the moon shone, it was so still, just 
as on a fine autumn evening in Denmark. 

Mantua lay before us. They said it was Mantua, and I was quite in Denmark, 
not only in thoughts but in the surrounding scenery. I saw a large clear lake, 
which in the moonlight seemed inclosed by woods that assumed a peculiar 
blueness; the large plain of Lombardy, the lake and the woods, which in fact 
existed not, but appeared to exist, suddenly recalled me to my home: tears came 
to my eyes, — call it not home-sickness, for I was at home. 

They say that sorrow gets up behind a man and rides with him: I believe it; 
but memory does the same, and sits faster. Memory rode its hobby on my knee, 
and laid its head against my heart “Do you remember,” it sang, “the large calm 
lakes inclosed by fragrant beech woods? Do you remember the little path 
between the wild roses and the high brackens? The rays of the evening sun 
played between the branches of the trees, and made the leaves transparent. Near 
the lake lies an old castle with a pointed roof, and the stork has its nest up there; 
it is beautiful in Denmark!” 

“Do you remember the brown, sweet smelling clover-field, with its old 
tumulus grown over with brambles and blackthorn? The stones in the burial- 
chamber shine like copper when the sun throws his red gleams within. Do you 
remember the green meadow where the hay stands in stacks, and spreads a sweet 
perfume in the calm air? The full moon shines, the husbandmen and girls go 
singing home, with glittering scythes. Do you remember the sea, the swelling 
sea, the calm sea? Yes, it is beautiful in Denmark!” 


And we rolled into Mantua, — rolled in over an immense draw-bridge! The 
wheels of the water-mills roared and foamed outside — and so we were in the 
streets of Mantua. 

III. 

It was the feast of the Madonna; the magnificent church shone with light, the 
figures in the cupola appeared living — they soared! It was as if one had cast a 
look into heaven itself: the smell of incense filled the aisles of the church; song 
and music sounded so exquisitely beautiful; they breathed forth a gladness which 
we inhabitants of the North cannot imagine in a church; and yet, when we hear it 
there in the South, and see the devout crowd kneeling, we feel ourselves elevated 
by joy! 

From the church, the crowd streamed forth into the large open square, and 
just before it stood a little puppet show. The puppets knocked their heads against 
each other, and fought with their large arms. The dialogue was applauded. It was 
now all life and mirth. 

People wandered up and down under the high piazzas; song and music 
sounded from the open cafés; I took a seat in one, where a musical pair displayed 
their talents. 

The husband was ugly and deformed, quite a dwarf; the wife, on the contrary, 
young and pretty; she played the harp and he the violin. His voice was sonorous. 
It was the most brilliant bass, so melodious and flexible: he sang with taste and 
feeling. Every one around became attentive. No one read his paper longer, no 
one gossiped with his neighbor; it was a song worth hearing, and the Italians 
have an ear for song. 

I observed that the young wife once looked at him with an expression of 
mildness, and with so friendly a smile that their every-day life appeared as an 
adventure, his ugliness a spell, which she well knew; his nobler “self” revealed 
itself in song, and whilst he sang the ugly mask would once and forever fall, and 
she would see him young and handsome as she was herself. 

All the guests gave him a small tribute; mine rattled in his hat as they called 
me to the post-house. 

The building here was formerly a cloister; one must go through arcades, over 
the court-yard of an old cloister, into the church, a large one, built in the Italian 
style, and which now serves as a coach-house. 

The air without, lighted by the moon, threw so much light upon the cupola, 
that all the outlines appeared distinct. The lower part of the church itself was 
almost in the dark. A large stable lantern hung where the brass lustre had before 
hung; the diligence and one of the nearest carriages was lighted by it; round 
about stood trunks, travellers’ baggage, and packages. The whole made a 


disagreeable impression on me, for there was too much here that reminded me of 
the house of God. 

I know not with what feelings the Catholic regards such a change as that of a 
church into a stable. I have always imagined that the Catholic was more zealous 
for his creed than the less ceremonious Protestant. I felt glad to leave the place. 

The church door opened, and where the choristers had swung their censers 
with incense before the kneeling crowd, our horses’ hoofs pattered, the postilion 
blew his horn, and we drove away. Four mounted gendarmes accompanied us, 
for the way was not safe. 

Everything was soon still and lonely; we saw no more lights shining from any 
house by the way. 

We approached the river Po, and all around showed traces of the last 
inundation. Field and road were covered with a thick mud; we could only drive 
slowly. By the bank of the river lay a solitary ferry-boat, so large that the 
carriage and horses could drive on to it; a small wooden shed was also erected 
on the vessel; within it burned a large fire, round which we all flocked, as the 
night was cold, whilst the stream itself carried the ferry-boat over. Everything 
was So still that we heard only the whistling sound of the ropes round the pulley 
by which our vessel was held, as the stream drove it on. The ferry was crossed: 
fresh gendarmes, on horseback and wrapped up in large cloaks, awaited us. 

IV. 
MOONLIGHT AND SUNLIGHT. 

It was after midnight: I sat in the rolling carriage, the soldiers kept close to it; it 
was the most beautiful moonlight! A large city with old walls lay straight before 
us; it was again pitchy night, we rode in through the gate, and the moon again 
shone. We were in Modena! That sight is before me now, full of moonshine, like 
a strange dream. Old buildings with arcades: a magnificent palace with an 
extensive open place revealed itself; but all was void and still, not a light shone 
on us from a single window, not one living being moved in the large old city; it 
was quite like witchcraft. We stopped in a little square, in the centre of which 
stood a brick column, the upper part of which formed a sort of lantern with a 
glass window; a lamp bumed within. This sort of altar is called “the eternal 
light;” the lamp is kept burning night and day. 

The flame appeared in the clear moonlight like a red spot, a painted flame; a 
woman wrapped in a ragged mantle sat there and slept. She leaned her head 
against the cold wall of the pillar; a sleeping child lay on her knee with its head 
on her lap. I stood long and regarded this group; the little one’s hand was half 
open on its mother’s knee! I laid a small coin quite gently in the child’s hand; it 
opened its eyes, looked at me, and closed them again directly. What was it 


dreaming of? I knew that when it awoke, the moonlight would cause the money 
to appear like silver in its hand. 

I saw Bologna by sunlight; it lies between luxuriant vine fields, close under 
the Apennines, which form a green hedge wherein every tendril is a vineyard, 
every flower a villa or a church. 

The sun plays a great part in this country; the inhabitants of the city do not 
like it, therefore everything is calculated to afford shade, every house forms a 
cool piazza; but the sun rules in the vine fields and ripens the juicy grape; it even 
forms an alliance with the stones. It is here in the neighborhood, in Mount 
Paderno, that the so-called Bononian stone (Spongia di Luce) is found, which 
has the particular quality of absorbing the sun’s rays, and of giving a light in the 
dark. 

I thought of this when I saw the great city in the sunlight, and my eye fell on 
the leaning tower. This is also a mass of stone which gives light, thought I, but it 
has got its light from Dante’s “Divina Commedia.” 

I thought of this when I visited the rich cemetery and looked at the many 
marble monuments; they are also Bononian stones which receive their light from 
the dead they are placed over; but I found none which as yet had absorbed any 
light, though on one was inscribed, that here lay a celebrated dramatist, and on 
another, that here reposed a lady who could speak Greek and Latin. 

I thought of the Bononian stone as I stood before one of the private buildings 
in the city, and they told me the name of its owner. This house will also some 
day send forth a nimbus, but it has not yet; for the sun is up, the stone drinks in 
the rays in our time; the owner must die, then comes the lustre — the owner is 
the composer Giacomo Rossini. 


ll. A NIGHT ON THE APENNINES. 


THE Apennines with their trees and vineyards rise towering above the green, flat 
plains of Lombardy. As we arrive outside the gates of Bologna, it appears as if 
the road passed over the ruined terraces of an immense garden, like those which, 
history tells us, a Semiramis constructed. 

It was in the middle of December; everything bore the character of a late 
autumn. The vine leaves were red, the foliage of other trees yellow, the laurel 
hedges alone were green, as at all times, and the pines and cypresses carried their 
heads aloft in all their splendor. We drove slowly upward, ever upward; garlands 
of vine leaves hung down over the shattered wall; we met droves of fine oxen 
which had been employed as fore-teams, their white, shining sides had a reddish 
tinge from the setting sun. 

As we came higher up, the country became more and more solitary; I went on 
before alone. The sun was down, and for some minutes there lay a bluish tone 
over the mountains, — an airy tone which seemed as if it streamed out from the 
mountain itself; not a breeze was felt; it was mild and still, and there was a 
greatness in the cliffs and the deep valley that disposed the mind to devotion. 
The solitude of the valley imparted to this — I will not say a stamp of 
melancholy, no, I think it must be called quietude; it was as if sleep had its 
kingdom there beneath; there was a rest, a peace, which was increased by the 
gentle murmur of the river far below. 

The road wound round the mountain, and I soon lost all sight of our vehicle; I 
saw not a being, I saw nothing but the deep valley; I was alone — quite alone. 


It was night, the stars peeped forth; they glitter more brightly with us on a 
clear, frosty, winter night; but here in the mountains the air is much higher, its 
distant vault was transparent, as if anew and immense space began behind this. 

A ray of light shone forth between the rocks, it came from an inn above us. A 
lamp burned before an image of the Madonna in the open arcade; the cameriere, 
in white apron and velvet jacket, received us. We took our place in a large hall, 
the grayish-white walls of which were covered with names and inscriptions in all 
the European languages; but it was cold and solitary here. Large bundles of 
twigs were thrown on the fire.; they blazed up in a great flame, and invited us to 
form a circle around the chimney. Every one in our little company had 
something to relate, particularly about the last great inundation. 


After having enjoyed the smoking supper, each one sought his chamber; mine 
lay somewhat remote; it was large and lonely. The bed was just as broad as it 
was long; the vessel with holy water hung by the bed-head; inscriptions were 
also to be found here on the wall; one was in Danish, — 


“Enjoy life’s happiness in thy day’s youthful prime,” — 
written by a compatriot. I hope that he enjoyed life. A poor table and two 
rush-chairs completed the rest of the furniture. 

I opened a window; large iron bars were fixed across on the outside; the 
window looked out over a deep valley; it was dark beneath. I heard the roar of a 
current; above me was the firmament sparkling with stars; I leaned my forehead 
against the iron bars, and felt myself no more alone than I am in my little room 
in Denmark. He who has a home at home, can feel home-sickness; but he who 
has none feels himself equally at home everywhere. In the course of a few 
minutes my room here was an old home to me, though I knew not its environs as 
yet. 

Besides the general entrance, I saw a little door with a bolt before it. Where 
may this lead to, thought I? I took the lamp, in which three wicks were burning I 
lighted all five, drew the bolt aside, and set out on a voyage of discovery. 

Outside I found a sort of lumber-room; here stood chests, sacks, large jars, 
and on the walls hung old clothes and muskets. But from this room there was 
another outlet; I opened the door, and now stood in a narrow passage; I followed 
it, and stopped at a door: should I go further? I listened. Then at once I heard the 
tones of two flutes, a deep, and a sharp piercing one, — after an interval they 
were repeated. 

The longer I listened the more sure I was that it could not be from a flute 
these tones came. I lifted the wooden latch and the door flew quickly open, — 
much quicker than I expected. The room was dimly lighted by a lamp; an old 
peasant, with long white hair, sat half undressed in an armchair and played on a 
flute. I made an excuse for coming, but he did not notice me. I pulled the door to 
again, and was going; but it was opened again, and a young lad, whom I had not 
observed, asked me in a whisper whom I was seeking. 

The old man I had seen was the uncle of my host; he was insane, and had 
been so from his sixteenth year. “I will tell you a little about him,” said the lad. 
“His malady was as if blown on him — no one knew the cause; he had, when a 
boy, played the flute very prettily; but from a certain night he had-never since 
attempted more than these two tones — a deep sorrowful one, and a high 
piercing one. These he constantly repeated, and often for several hours during 
the night.” They had attempted to take the flute from him, and then he became 


like a wild animal; with the flute, however, he sat still and mild. The young man 
I spoke with slept in the chamber with the old man, and was accustomed to the 
sound of the flute, as one may be to the strokes of the pendulum, or the 
coppersmith’s hammer, when he has been one’s neighbor for a series of years. 

I returned to my room, and closed the door; but yet I thought I heard the two 
tones of the flute; they sounded as when the wind moves the vane on a distant 
spire. I could not fall asleep, my fancy was occupied with the old man. I heard 
the tones of the flute, — they sounded as from a world of spirits. When the old 
man is dead, the inmates of the house will, in the stillness of night, think that 
they hear, like ghost-tones, what I now heard in reality. It was early morning 
before I fell asleep, and I believe they called me the same hour; we were to 
depart at daybreak. It was night when we got into the carriage; the mountains 
before us were covered with snow; in the dawn they seemed as if they were 
glowing. At Pietra Mala we see but wild, naked cliffs of a volcanic nature, and 
the volcanoes are not burnt out; to the right, a thick smoke curled up from the 
rocky clefts. This rooming I discerned two seas like a glittering stripe in the 
horizon; to the left, the Adriatic, to the right, the Mediterranean. A strong wall is 
erected here on the highest point close to the way-side, to afford travellers a 
shelter against the storms which come from the east; before this wall was built, 
there were often days and nights that no one could venture here, for the angel of 
the storm passed over the mountains. 

“The old man at the inn,” said the vetturino, “one night, in the worst storm, 
crept on his stomach over this rock, though he was not deranged then; he must, 
and would descend on the other side of the mountain!” 

I thought of the old man and of the tones of his flute. 

The way downward was beautifully picturesque, in bold serpentine lines, 
sometimes over walled arches, always sheltered by the mountains, where the sun 
shone warm, where the snow was melted, and the trees stood in full leaf. 
“Beautiful Italy!” we all exclaimed. The vetturino cracked his whip, and the 
echo repeated it, as he could not have done it. 


lll. THE BRONZE HOG. 


A STORY. 


IN the city of Florence, not far from Piazza del Granduca, runs a little cross- 
street; I think it is called Porta Rossa. In this street, before a sort of bazaar where 
they sell vegetables, stands a well-wrought bronze figure of a hog. The clear, 
fresh water bubbles out of the mouth of the animal, which has become dark 
green from age; the snout alone shines as if it were polished bright; and it is 
made so by the many hundred children and lazzaroni who take hold of it with 
their hands, and put their mouths to the animal’s to drink. It is a complete picture 
to see that well-formed animal embraced by a pretty, half-naked boy, who puts 
his sweet little mouth to its snout Every one that visits Florence will easily find 
the place; you need only ask the first beggar you see about the Bronze Hog, and 
he will tell you. 

It was a late winter evening, the mountains were covered with snow; but it 
was moonlight, and the moon in Italy gives a light which is just as good as the 
best light of a dark winter day in the North; nay, it is better, for here the sun 
shines, the air elevates, whilst in the North that cold, gray, leaden roof presses us 
down to the earth, the cold wet earth, which will hereafter press our coffin. 

Yonder, in the Duke’s palace garden, where a thousand roses bloom in the 
winter time, a little ragged boy had sat the whole day long, under the pine-tree’s 
roof. He was a boy that might be the image of Italy, — so pretty, so laughing, 
and yet so suffering. He was hungry and thirsty: no one had given him a 
farthing; and when it became dark, and the garden was to be closed, the porter 
chased him away. He stood long on the bridge over the Arno, dreaming and 
looking at the stars as they glistened in the water, between him and the noble 
marble bridge, Della Trinita. 

He bent his steps toward the Bronze Hog, knelt half down, threw his arms 
around its neck, placed his little mouth to its shining snout, and drank a deep 
draught of the fresh water. Close by lay salad leaves, and a few chestnuts: these 
were his supper. There was not a human being in the street; he was quite alone. 
He sat down on the swine’s back, leaned forward so that his little curled head 
rested on that of the animal, and, before he himself knew it, was asleep. 

It was midnight, the bronze figure moved; he heard it say quite distinctly, 
“Hold fast, little boy, for now I run!” and away it ran with him. It was a 
laughable ride. 


The first place they came to was Piazza del Granduca, and the bronze horse 
which bore the statue of the Duke neighed aloud; the variegated arms on the old 
Council Hall shone like transparent paintings; and Michael Angelo’s David 
swung his sling. It was a strange life that moved! The bronze groups with 
Perseus, and the “Rape of the Sabines,” were but too living: a death shriek from 
them passed over that magnificent but solitary place. 

The Bronze Hog stopped by the Palazzo degli Uffizi, in the arcade where the 
nobility assemble during the pleasures of the Carnival. 

“Hold fast!” said the animal, “hold fast! for we are now going up the stairs.” 
The little boy said not a word; he half trembled, he was half happy. — 

They entered a long gallery; he knew it well, for he had been there before. 
The walls were covered with paintings; here stood statues and busts: everything 
was in the brightest light, just as if it were day; but it was most splendid when 
the door to one of the side rooms opened. The little fellow remembered the 
splendor here, yet this night everything was in its most beauteous lustre. 

Here stood a beautiful naked female, as beautiful as nature and marble’s 
greatest master alone could make her. She moved her fine limbs, dolphins played 
around her feet, immortality shone from her eyes. By the world she is called the 
“Venus de’ Medici.” On each side of her were numerous marble groups, in which 
the spirit of life had pierced the stone. These were naked, well-formed men: the 
one sharpening the sword, is called the Grinder; the wrestling Gladiators form 
the second group: the sword is whetted, the combatants wrestle for the Goddess 
of Beauty. 

The boy was almost blinded with all this lustre: the walls beamed with colors, 
and all was life and motion there. The double image of Venus was here seen — 
that earthly Venus, so swelling and impassioned, whom Titian had pressed to his 
heart. It was strange to see. They were two beautiful women; their handsome, 
unveiled limbs were stretched on soft cushions, their bosoms rose, and their 
heads moved, so that the rich locks fell down on their round shoulders, whilst 
their dark eyes spoke the glowing thoughts within; but not one of all the pictures 
ventured to step entirely out of the frame. The Goddess of Beauty herself, the 
Gladiators and Grinder, remained in their places, for the glory which beamed 
from the Madonna, Jesus, and John, had bound them. The holy images were no 
longer images — they were the sainted beings themselves. 

From saloon to saloon what splendor! what beauty! and the little boy saw it 
all. The Bronze Hog went step by step through all this magnificence and glory. 
But one sight superseded the rest — one image alone fixed itself in his thoughts: 
it was caused by the glad, happy children who were there on the walls: the little 
boy had once nodded to them by daylight. 


Many, certainly, have wandered carelessly past this picture, and yet it 
incloses a treasure of poesy: it is Christ who descends into the nether world; but 
it is not the tortured we see around him; no, they tell of hope and immortality. 
Angiolo Bronzino, the Florentine, painted this picture. The expression of the 
children’s certainty that they are going to heaven, is excellent; two little ones 
embrace each other; one child stretches its hand out to another below, and points 
to himself as if he said, “I am going to heaven!” All the elders stand uncertain, 
hoping, or bending in humble prayer to the Lord Jesus. 

The boy looked longer at this picture than at any other; the Bronze Hog stood 
still before it; a gentle sigh was heard; did it come from the painting, or from the 
animal’s breast? The boy extended his hands toward the smiling children; then 
the animal started off with him, away — through the open front hall. 

“Thanks, and blessings on thee, thou sweet animal!” said the little boy, and 
patted the Bronze Hog, who, with an amiable grunt, sprang down the stairs with 
him. 

“Thanks, and blessings on thyself!” said the animal. “I have helped thee, and 
thou hast helped me, for it is only with an innocent child on my back that I have 
strength to run. Nay, I dare now enter under the light of the lamp, before the 
image of the Madonna. I can bear thee away everywhere, only not into the 
church; but when thou art with me I can look in through the open door from the 
outside. Do not get off my back; if thou dost, I shall fall down dead, as thou seest 
me in the day at the Porta Rossa.” 

“T will stay with thee, my blessed animal,” said the little boy; and away they 
went with a whizzing flight through the streets of Florence, and out to the open 
square before the church of Santa Croce. 

The large folding door flew open, lights shone from the altar, through the 
church, into the solitary square. 

A strange ray of light streamed forth from a monument in the left aisle; a 
thousand moving stars formed, as it were, a glory around it. A device displayed 
itself on the tomb; a red ladder on a blue ground — it appeared to glow like fire. 
It was the grave of Galileo: it is a simple monument, but the red ladder on the 
blue ground is a significant device; it is as if it belonged to art alone, for here the 
way goes always upward, on a glowing ladder, but to heaven. All the prophets of 
genius go to heaven, like the prophet Elias. 

In the right aisle of the church every statue on the rich sarcophagus seemed to 
be endowed with life. Here stood Michael Angelo, and there Dante, with the 
laurel-wreath around his brow; those great men, Italy’s pride, with Alfieri and 
Machiavelli, rest here side by side. (Opposite Galileo’s tomb is that of Michael 
Angelo, on which is placed his bust, beside three figures, — Sculpture, Painting, 


and Architecture; close by is Dante’s cenotaph (the body itself is in Ravenna); 
on the monument is seen Italy, she points to the colossal statue of Dante; Poetry 
weeps for her lost son. A few paces from this is the monument of Alfieri; it is 
adorned with laurels, lyres, and masks; Italy weeps over his coffin. Machiavelli 
closes the row of these celebrated men.) It is a handsome church, far more so 
than the marble cathedral of Florence, although it is not so large. 

It was as if the marble habiliments moved; as if those great forms raised their 
heads with more dignity than ever, and looked, in the deep night, during song 
and music, toward that variegated, beaming altar, where white-robed boys 
swung golden censers: the powerful odor streamed forth from the church into the 
open square. 

The boy stretched forth his hand toward the beaming light, and at the same 
moment the bronze hog darted away with him. He was obliged to cling fast to it; 
the wind whistled about his ears; he heard the church doors creak on their hinges 
as they closed; but at the same time he appeared to lose all consciousness; he felt 
an icy coldness, and opened his eyes. 

It was morning; he sat, but half glided down from the Bronze Hog, which 
stood, where it always used to stand, in the street Porta Rossa. 

Fear and anxiety filled the boy’s mind when he thought of her whom he 
called mother; her who had the day before sent him out and said that he must get 
money; he had none, he was hungry and thirsty. Once more he took the metal 
hog round the neck, kissed its snout, nodded to it, and then wandered away to 
one of the narrowest streets, only broad enough for a well packed ass. A large 
iron-bound door stood ajar; he went up a bricked staircase with dirty walls and a 
slippery rope to serve as a hand rail; then came to an open gallery hung round 
with rags; a flight of stairs led from thence to the yard, where thick iron wires 
were drawn from the wall to all the floors in the house, and the one pail swung 
by the side of the other, whilst the pulleys whistled, and the pails danced in the 
air, so that the water splashed down into the yard. There was another dilapidated 
brick staircase which he went up; two Russian sailors sprang merrily down, and 
had nearly upset the little boy. They came from their nightly carousal. An 
exuberant female form, not very young, but with thick black hair, followed them. 

“What have you brought home?” she demanded of the boy. 

“Do not be angry,” he exclaimed; “I have got nothing! nothing at all!” and he 
took hold of his mother’s gown as if he would kiss it. They entered the chamber; 
but we will not describe it. Only so much may be told, that there stood a pot with 
a span handle, marito, it is called, and in this was charcoal. She took it on her 
arm, warmed her fingers, and struck the boy with her elbow. 

“To be sure, you have money?” said she. 


The child cried, she kicked him; he cried aloud. “Will you be still, or Pll 
knock your screaming head in two!” and she swung the fire-pot, which she held 
in her hand; the boy fell to the ground with a scream. Then her neighbor entered 
the door, she also had her marito on her arm. 

“Felicita! What are you doing with the child?” 

“The child is mine!” answered Felicita. “I can murder him if I choose, and 
thee, also, Gianina,” and she swung her fire-pot; the other raised her’s to parry 
the blow. The pots clashed against each other, and the broken pieces, fire and 
ashes, flew about the room; but at the same instant the boy was out of the door, 
over the yard, and away from the house. The poor child ran so that at last he was 
quite breathless. He stopped at the church of Santa Croce, — the church whose 
large door had the night before opened to admit him, — and he went in. There 
was a flood of light; he knelt by the first grave to the right; it was Michael 
Angelo’s, and he sobbed aloud. People came and went; the mass was read; no 
one took notice of the boy. At length an elderly citizen stopped, looked at him, 
and then went away like the rest. 

Hunger and thirst tormented the little fellow; he was quite exhausted and sick; 
he crept into a corner between the wall and the marble monument, and fell 
asleep. It was toward evening when he was again awakened by some one 
shaking him; he started up, and the same old citizen stood before him. 

“Are you ill? Where do you live? Have you been here the whole day?” were a 
few of the questions put to him by the old man. They were answered, and the old 
man took him home with him to a small house close by, in one of the side- 
streets. It was a glover’s shop they entered; the wife sat diligently at work. A 
little white Bolognese dog, clipped so close that one could see its rosy red skin, 
skipped on to the table, and jumped about before the little boy. 

“The innocent souls know each other,” said the woman, as she patted both the 
boy and the dog. 

The good folks gave the poor boy to eat and to drink, and they said he should 
be allowed to remain the night over. Next day father Giuseppe would speak with 
his mother. He had a poor little bed; but it was a magnificent one for him, who 
was often obliged to sleep on the hard stone floor. He slept so well, and dreamt 
of the rich paintings, and of Bronze Hog. 

Father Giuseppe went out next morning, and the poor child was not happy on 
that account, for he knew that this going out was in order to return him again to 
his mother; and he cried and kissed the nimble dog, and the woman nodded to 
them both. 

And what answer did father Giuseppe bring? The citizen spoke much with his 
wife, and she nodded, and patted the boy. 


“He is a sweet child!” said she. “What a fine glover we can make of him — 
just as you were! and he has such fine, pliant fingers. Madonna has destined him 
to be a glover!” 

And so the boy remained there in the house, and the woman herself taught 
him to sew. He lived well, he slept well, he became lively, and he began to tease 
Bellissima — so the little dog was called; the woman threatened him with her 
finger, and chid him, and was angry, and it went to the boy’s heart, as he sat 
thoughtfully in his little chamber. It looked out to the street, and they dried skins 
there; thick iron bars were before the windows. He could not sleep, the Bronze 
Hog was in his thoughts, and he suddenly heard something outside, “plask, 
plask!” Yes, it was certainly the hog. He sprang to the window, but there was 
nothing to be seen — it was past.’ 

“Help Signor to carry his color-box!” said the old lady in the morning to the 
boy, as their young neighbor, the painter, came toiling along with it, and a large 
roll of canvas. The child took the box, and followed the painter; they made the 
best of their way to the gallery, and went up the same stairs; he knew it well 
from the night that he rode on the Bronze Hog; he knew the statues and 
paintings; the beautiful marble Venus; and those that lived in colors; he saw 
again Mary, Jesus, and John. They now stood still before the picture by 
Bronzino, where Christ descends into the nether world, and the children round 
about smile in sweet certainty of heaven; the poor child smiled also, for he was 
here in his heaven! 

“Now go home!” said the painter to him, when the boy had stood until he had 
adjusted his easel. 

“May I see you paint?” said the boy; “may \ see how you get the picture there 
on to that white piece?” 

“T am not going to paint now,” answered the young man, and took his black 
crayon out. His hand moved quickly, his eye measured the large picture, and, 
though it was but a thin stroke that came forth, yet Christ stood hovering there as 
on the colored canvas. 

“But you must go, now!” said the painter, and the boy sauntered silently 
homeward: he sat down on the table, and learned — to sew gloves. 

But his thoughts were the whole day in the picture-gallery, and, therefore, he 
pricked his fingers, was intolerably awkward, but did not tease Bellissima. When 
it was evening, and the street door just chanced to be open, he stole out; it was 
cold but starlight, so beautiful and clear, and he wandered away through the 
streets, which were already still, and he soon stood before the Bronze Hog, 
which he bent down over, kissing its bright snout; and he got on its back. 

“Thou blessed animal,” said he, “how I have longed for thee! We must ride a 


little to night!” 

The Bronze Hog remained immovable, and the fresh water welled from its 
mouth. The little boy sat there like a jockey until some one pulled him by the 
clothes. He looked around, it was Bellissima, the little, naked, shorn Bellissima. 
The dog had crept out of the house and followed the little boy without his having 
observed it Bellissima barked as if it would say, “You see I am with you, why 
will you sit there?” No fiery dragon could have frightened the boy more than the 
little dog in that place. Bellissima in the street, and without being dressed, as the 
old mother called it! what would be the consequence? The dog was never 
allowed to go out in the winter time without being clothed in a little sheep-skin, 
which was cut and sewed to fit it. The skin was to be bound fast about the neck 
and belly with red ribbons, and it had bells. The dog looked almost like a little 
kid when it had this habit on in the winter time, and was permitted to trip out 
with Signora. Bellissima was with him, and not dressed; what would be the 
result? All his wild fancies had vanished, yet the boy kissed the Bronze Hog, and 
took Bellissima in his arms. The animal trembled with cold, and therefore the 
boy ran as fast as he could. 

“What are you running with there?” cried two gendarmes whom he met; and 
Bellissima barked. 

“Where have you stolen that pretty dog from?” they asked, and took it from 
him. 

“O! give it me again!” whimpered the boy. 

“If you have not stolen it, you can tell them at home that they can get the dog 
at the guard-house.” They named the place, and away they went with Bellissima. 

Here was sorrow and trouble. He knew not whether he should spring into the 
Arno, or go home and confess all. They would certainly kill him, he thought. 
“But I would willingly be killed! I will die, and then I shall go to Jesus and 
Madonna;” and he went home with the thought of being killed. 

The door was locked; he could not reach the knocker; there was no one in the 
street, but there was a loose stone; he took it up and hammered away at the door. 
“Who is that?” cried a voice from within. 

“Tt is me!” said he. Bellissima is lost! — let me in, and kill me 

They were so frightened, particularly Signora, for poor Bellissima! She 
looked directly to the wall where the dog’s vestment always hung, and the little 
sheep-skin was there. 

“Bellissima in the guard-house!” she cried quite aloud; “you wicked child! 
How did you get him out! He will be frozen to death! That delicate animal 
among the coarse soldiers.” 
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The old man was obliged to be off directly. The wife wailed, and the boy 
cried. All the people in the house mustered together, the painter too; he took the 
boy between his knees, questioned him, and by bits and scraps he got the whole 
story about the Bronze Hog and the gallery — it was not easy to understand. The 
painter, however, consoled the little fellow, and spoke kindly to the old woman; 
but she was not satisfied before “father” came with Bellissima, who had been 
amongst the soldiers. There was such joy, and the painter patted the poor boy, 
and gave him a handful of pictures. 

O, they were splendid pieces, comic heads! but, above all, there was the 
Bronze Hog itself to the life. O, nothing could be more glorious! With a few 
strokes, it stood there on paper, and even the house behind it was shown. 

“O, how I wish I could draw and paint! then I could obtain the whole world 
for myself.” 

The first leisure moment that the little fellow had next day, he seized a pencil, 
and on the white side of one of the pictures he attempted to copy the drawing of 
the Bronze Hog, and he succeeded! A little crooked, a little up and down, one 
leg thick and another thin, but yet it was not to be misunderstood; he himself 
exulted over it. The pencil would not go just as straight as it should do, he could 
perceive; but next day there stood another Bronze Hog by the side of the first, 
and it was a hundred times better; the third was so good that every one might 
know it. 

But the glove-making went badly on, the town errands went on slowly, for the 
Bronze Hog had taught him that all pictures could be drawn on paper, and the 
city of Florence is a whole picture-book, if one will but turn the leaves over. On 
the Piazza della Trinita there stands a slender pillar, and on the top of this stands 
the Goddess of Justice, with her eyes bound, and the scales in her hand. 

She soon stood on the paper, and it was the glover’s little boy who had placed 
her there. The collection of pictures increased; but everything in it was as yet but 
still-life; when one day Bellissima hopped about before him. “Stand still,” said 
he; “you shall be beautiful, and be amongst my pictures!” but Bellissima would 
not stand still, so he must be bound; his head and tail were fastened; he barked 
and jumped: the string must be tightened — when in came Signora! 

“You wicked boy! the poor animal!” was all that she could say: and she 
pushed the boy aside, kicked him with her foot, and turned him out of her house; 
he, the most ungrateful rascal, the naughtiest child! and crying, she kissed her 
little half strangled Bellissima. 

Just then the painter came up the stairs, and — here is the point on which the 
story turns. 


In the year 1834 there was an exhibition in the Academia della Arte in 
Florence; two paintings placed by the side of each other drew a number of 
spectators to them. The smallest painting represented a merry little boy, who sat 
drawing; he had for his model a little, white, nicely-clipped pug-dog, but the 
animal would not stand still, and was therefore bound fast with pack-thread, and 
that both by the head and tail; there was life and truth in it that must appeal to 
every one. The painter was, as they said, a young Florentine who had been found 
in the streets when a little boy. He had been brought up by an old glover and had 
taught himself drawing. A painter, now famous, had discovered this talent, the 
boy having been turned away because he had bound his mistress’s favorite, the 
little pug-dog, and made it his model. 

The glover’s boy had become a great painter. The picture proved it; but it was 
particularly shown in the larger one by its side. Here was but a single figure, a 
ragged but beautiful boy, who sat and slept in the street; he leaned up against the 
Bronze Hog in the street Porta Rossa. All the spectators knew the place. The 
child’s arm rested on the swine’s head; the little boy slept soundly, and the lamp 
by the image of the Madonna cast a strong, effective light on the child’s pale, 
sweet face. It was a magnificent picture; a large gilt frame encircled it, and on 
the corner of the frame hung a laurel wreath, but between the green leaves, a 
black ribbon entwined itself, from which a long crape veil hung down. 

The young artist was just then dead! 


IV. TRAVELLING WITH THE VETTURINO. 


THE most general mode of travelling through Italy is with the Vetturino; he 
arranges the whole, but then one must stop where he will, eat what he orders to 
be placed on the table, and sleep in the place he pleases to choose for us. Dinner 
and lodging are always included in the agreement; but the journey always lasts 
twice as long as when one travels by post; it is also quite characteristic that, after 
having agreed with the man, we do not give him money in hand, but he, on the 
contrary, gives us; for he is sure that we shall not run away from him; but we 
cannot be so certain with respect to him, for if a higher price be offered him than 
that we have agreed to give, he takes the highest bidder, and lets us remain 
behind with what he has put into our hands. 

The time of departure is generally before sunrise; but as the vetturino has his 
passengers to fetch from different places in the town, and as all do not belong to 
the class of early risers, some are to be awakened when he comes; others stand 
busy packing up, so that it is late in the morning before the last passenger can be 
got into the carriage. Now I belong to those who get up in the middle of the 
night, when I have to travel early in the morning; so I was up here likewise, and 
had everything ready to leave Florence, and to travel by way of Terni to Rome, a 
journey which, with the vetturino, lasts six whole days. The road over Siena is, 
however, shorter. I knew them both, and chose the most interesting, although the 
longest. The vetturino was to start at three o’clock; I was ready an hour earlier, 
and stood staring at my portmanteau and travelling-bag. 

I had my things taken down-stairs that they should not wait for me. The clock 
struck half-past two, but no carriage came; the clock struck four, there was a 
rumbling in the street; there came a vetturino, but he drove past; there came 
another; he also drove past, and all was still! 

The clock struck one quarter, and then another. The church-bells rang to 
prayers, the bells of the hotels rang for the waiters. Carriages enough came 
through the street, but none to me. The clock struck five, then six — I was 
certain that they had forgotten me — and then came the carriage. Within, sat a 
stout Englishman: he was asleep when the vetturino had called for him. There 
was also a Roman lady; she had been on a visit to her daughter, who resided in 
Florence, and their leave-taking had lasted an hour, so the vetturino said, adding, 
we should now be off at a gallop, as soon as I had got in. 

The whip cracked, we rolled over the Amo, and then we stopped. It was 
outside a cloister; some ecclesiastics came out; a young, pale brother of the 


Camaldolese order ascended the coupé with me. He was an Englishman, and 
knew a little French, but it was not possible to get into conversation with him; he 
read his prayer-book continually, smote his breast, crossed himself, and kept 
closing his eyes as if he would have nothing to do with either trees, mountains, 
or sun, much less with such a heretic as myself. Every people’s, nay, every sect’s 
different manner of approaching God is sacred to me; I feel myself perplexed by 
the thought that my presence makes them less free in their approach to God. It 
was thus also here by the side of this, the most zealous Catholic I had hitherto 
met; but as I by degrees observed how entirely he lived within himself and his 
forms, I also became free; and as he once closed his prayer-book and stole a 
glance at nature, my great holy Bible, I pointed to its beautiful writings and the 
sentences which might be read there. God had strewn ashes on the green heads 
of the olive-trees which here stretched forth the rich fruit of their gray-green 
branches. The vines held each other fast, though the world had robbed them of 
their heavy grapes, and the wind now plundered them of their red-brown leaves. 
“Be humble, if even you give rich fruit to the world!” preached the olive-trees. 
“Keep together in unity, if even the world rob you of all!” said the vine. Thus I 
read in my Bible: what the brother of the Camaldolese read I know not; but the 
Bible can be read in many ways. In the interior of the diligence, the conversation 
proceeded in a much more lively manner. The Englishman spoke French with La 
Romana, and she laughed and translated into Italian for her spouse — a little 
gentleman who was dressed like an abbot — what the Englishman said to her. A 
young priest was the fourth person, and they composed the party. 

We came to Incisa. The young priest and the little thin man jumped out of the 
diligence, and then came Signora; the Englishman followed her with still more 
difficulty, as he had ladies’ fur boots on his feet, a large blue cape over his 
shoulders, and a thick woolen neckerchief about his thin red whiskers. There was 
something of a courtier’s consciousness and a chandler’s carriage about him; my 
English priest clothed in black, with his boots over his smalls, very frozen- 
looking and devout, wandered away directly to the church; we _ others 


accompanied Sir — , who led La Romana up the broad, dirty stairs to the salle- 
a-manger, which presented four not over white walls, a brick floor, some rush 
chairs, and a table, — the cloth on which, was in color as though it had been 


washed in coffee-water. The Englishman entertained us by telling about all the 
royal saloons he had been in, of two princes who had sat by his bedside when he 
lay ill in Florence; and now he was so modest as to travel with the vetturino, and 
that without having servants with him; for “one was not in Italy for one’s 
servants’ pleasure!” 


Signora bowed at every great name he mentioned, and repeated it to her little 
husband, who bowed still lower, and looked at the young priest, who bowed 
obediently as he did. 

Now came the dishes, which all of us, except the Briton, had ordered. The 
Englishman peered closely into them, seized a fork, and without any ceremony 
took the best piece he saw. “It is good,” said he, and we all bowed politely. The 
company did it because of his distinction; I on account of his originality. 

The Signora now took some small baked fruit cakes, which her daughter had 
made for her. She presented two of the richest to our guest, as we at the table 
called him. “I will put by these cakes until evening,” said he; “they are 
delicious;” and he folded them up in paper, put the little parcel into his pocket, 
and bowed. “But yet one ought to taste them,” he reminded himself; and so he 
took a piece from Signora. “It is excellent, superb!” and he took another piece. 

Signora bowed, and laughed aloud. I think she also began to find him 
original. 

The hostess now brought him his breakfast, and that disappeared like our 
dishes. For dessert the Englishman gave us a bravura, Signora clapped her 
hands, and cried “Bravo!” her husband also. The waiter let fall the plate from 
sheer astonishment, and the Englishman’s rush-chair broke down; it was too 
crazy for an Englishman under excitement. Signora now made a sign, and her 
husband sang so softly, and in such a dying cadence, so ethereally I may say, 
that I at last could only see by his trembling lips, that he was still amusing us 
with his song. It met with immense applause. We then got into the diligence 
again. My praying English priest now appeared, and crept up with me; his 
breakfast had been the air and the little prayer-book: he prayed still. The whip 
cracked, three voices within the carriage rose in melody, and away we went 
again. Toward evening we had rain, but the rain-drops soon turned into snow- 
flakes, which were thawed directly on the wet, clayey road. We got but slowly 
forward; it was dark, and there was not a house where we could get our lantern 
lighted. Signora moaned in dismal fear of robbers, and her spouse from dread of 
being overturned; the Englishman railed at the coachman, and the coachman at 
the horses, and so it continued in the same progression until a light at length 
shone in the distance. We were near a solitary inn, where we went up into the 
guests’ room through a stable, half frozen and hungry. It was a most intolerable 
time before a few sticks and twigs could be brought to blaze in the chimney; but 
at the moment they did blaze, the Englishman came with his sheets, and formed 
a screen with them around the fire-place. “They must be dried,” said he, and so 
the sheets got the whole warmth. The rest of the company put up with it, and I 
also was obliged to be satisfied. The Englishman and I were to sleep in one room 


together. I entered, and found him standing on my counterpane which he had 
spread out on the floor, having elevated his bed with two of my pillows, which 
he had appropriated to his own use without ceremony. 

“T do not like to lie with my head low!” said he. 

“Nor I, either!” I replied. “With your permission,” and I took them from him. 
He looked amazed. 

He was an insupportable sleeping companion; he wanted so much waiting on 
that at last I was obliged to go to bed to get rid of him. I pretended to sleep; but I 
saw with half closed eyes, that he prepared his midnight meal on a rickety rush- 
chair by the bed. 

I had been up a long while next morning, the horses were already before the 
diligence, and we still waited for the Englishman. He could never be ready. 
Signora had also just begun her toilet. 

“Tt goes on slowly,” said her husband, “for she weeps from anxiety to see her 
daughter.” 

At length we drove off. 

I again sat with my godly neighbor, who crossed himself, read his prayer- 
book and fasted. 

We were obliged to stop in Arezzo, for both the priests must pray, and 
Signora said she must absolutely go to confession. 

From hence all around was olive woods. One group of trees disclosed itself 
after the other. The olive-tree resembles the willow most; but the branches do 
not shoot forth in stiff twigs; they bend more, the leaf is less, and the trunk itself 
looks as if a giant hand had torn it half up from the ground, tured it round, and 
then let it stand waving in the storm. 

The old town of Castellone, situated on a rock, rises above the gray-green 
olive woods; it is one of the dirtiest, but also most picturesque towns in Italy. I 
know not how to describe it better than by saying that it looks as if it had taken 
the houses, nooks, and corners that were much too miserable-looking in other 
towns, and thrown them here behind the old wall, above and over which they, 
however, protrude. These small hanging gardens are in reality but scraps of 
terraces, which they have fastened like balconies under a window, or over a door 
of the house, where one least expected to see them. A part of the town wall 
forms a sort of forum for the people. The square here was quite filled with all 
sorts of persons; the steep road up to the gate of the town also swarmed with 
pedestrians and persons riding; but there were no church-bells ringing, no flags 
waving, otherwise I should have thought it was some great feast. From all the 
by-ways, and even on the high-road, there were swarms of men and swine — 
great grunting herds. — 


A heavy cloud hung over our heads, and some fine drops fell. The travellers 
extended their umbrellas which were almost all of a yellow-green, and so 
colossal that one could only see the green roof, and the hind part of the ass, when 
a monk or a village donna rode before us. There was such a screaming, and 
grunting, and hilarity, the nearer we approached the inn which lies close to the 
road by the gates of the town. There was a swine market in Castellone. 

Signora stepped backward out of the diligence just as a whole herd of swine 
was driven past; half the drove ran under the diligence; it looked like the waves 
of “the Black Sea,” and Signora trod on the Black Sea, and rocked on it, like a 
travestied Venus Anadyomene. She screamed, the waves screamed, and the 
drover screamed. It was a perilous moment for Signora. 

We sat down to table in the inn. There was such ordering and shouting by the 
Englishman, that the whole house was convinced he was a disguised prince, and 
that he would give the attendants royal veils. They heard only him, they ran only 
for him, were abused and kicked, and to all that he said and did they smiled and 
bowed; but he gave them no veils. 

“For I am very dissatisfied!” said he; “I am dissatisfied with the food, with 
the house, and the attendance!” The abashed waiters bowed still deeper, and both 
the priests took their hats off when he got into the diligence. 

It was so narrow and uncomfortable within; it was so hung round with boxes 
and cases that every one was obliged to be very circumspect, if he would travel 
with the slightest comfort; the whole of the packages belonged to the 
Englishman, and yet, as he boasted, he paid the least of us all. He had taken the 
best place, and if a box or a package came too near him it was pushed over to the 
others. “For those things trouble one,” said he; and it is true they did; but all the 
things were his own, even the large case which he had fixed behind Signora’s 
neck. 

At Lago di Perugia we left the Tuscan, and entered the Papal territory. The 
Custom-house looked like a deserted stable, but it is finely situated on the side of 
a mountain in the midst of an olive grove, from the terraces of which we look 
down to the sea. The sun cast strong red rays on the trees; pretty peasant girls 
with white veils over their shoulders drove their cattle along, and I rejoiced at 
the sight of this living picture, whilst the officers of the customs examined the 
contents of our portmanteaus. 

It was dark before we got away. The road was heavy and our horses 
exhausted. We proceeded at a very slow pace; the vetturino said that the road 
here was not safe, — that is to say, we had no robbers to fear, but thieves might 
cut off our baggage from behind the diligence. Signora wept aloud. 


We now took it in turns to walk two behind at a time, to keep a lookout. It 
was a heavy, clayey forest-road, only lighted by the miserable flame of our 
carriage-lantern, and in addition we had also to go up hill. The horses panted, the 
Englishman growled, and Signora sighed from the deepest depths of her heart. 

Late in the evening we reached the village of Pasignore, which is regarded by 
all travellers as a genuine robber-hole. 

Two stout, masculine looking girls, strong, and florid complexioned, each of 
whom looked like a robber’s bride, waited upon us in the inn. We got a soup to 
which we gave a taste by putting in much salt, pepper, and cheese; we also got 
some boiled, and then some small fried fish, each as large as a finger. The wine 
was sour as vinegar, the grapes mouldy, and the bread as hard as a stone. 

The beds were all as broad as they were long; they seemed to be arranged for 
four persons lengthwise and four crosswise. 

The rain poured down in torrents the whole night. 

As we were leaving the inn in the morning, having to descend the steep stone 
stairs which passed almost perpendicularly through two floors, our buttoned-up 
and overcoated Englishman trod on something — I know not what — and rolled 
from the topmost step very gracefully down the whole stairs, step for step; but 
this did not put him in better humor. 

The road to Perugia goes upward. We had got oxen for leaders to our 
conveyance; they went but slowly, and it seemed as if we should never reach the 
good city, which is more famed for the potter’s son than for all its bishops. 

At length we arrived there. 

The passage in the hotel was crowded with armorial shields; one was hung up 
for every prince who had passed a night here. The Danish wild-men were also 
here; they seemed to interest Signora, particularly when she heard from me that 
they were my countrymen; and she asked me quite naively, if they went dressed 
in that manner in our cold land. 

The cold, chilly, praying Camaldolese monk left us here. He bade none of us 
farewell. 

At last I had a good place; the whole coupe was mine; I could sit alone and 
gaze well pleased at the fine mountains; this place was, in fact, too little for two 
persons. 

We were now to be off again; our stout Englishman waddled up to me: he too 
would enjoy the prospect. 

I assured him that the place was not large enough for him. “It is unpleasant!” 
said he, and held on fast, although he continued to agree with me that there was 
not room for two; he therefore proposed to me that I should creep into the 


diligence; but I told him that it was just for the sake of enjoying nature alone that 
I had chosen this place. 

“T will also remain here for the sake of enjoying nature,” said he. — 

We had only driven a short distance when he shut his eyes, and begged me to 
nudge him when there was anything pretty to be seen. I did so a few times, but 
then he requested that I would only nudge him when there was something very 
unusually fine. 

I let him sleep. 

At Assisi, the birthplace of St. Francis, we visited the village church de 
gl’ Angeli. Signora would confess. 

Our Englishman took a guide to conduct him about alone to see the 
curiosities, “for he did not see well in company,” he said. The monk who 
escorted him received neither money nor thanks. “These fellows have nothing 
else to do!” said he, when Signora reproached him for his meanness. From that 
moment the connection between them was colder; from that moment no quartet 
was heard in the diligence. 

I never before met a person with such a — yes, what shall I call it? — such a 
thoughtless impudence. Every one must live for him, every one must conform 
themselves to his convenience; he never paid a compliment but it was 
transformed into rudeness as it passed his lips. At last I began to think of the 
wicked step-mother in the story, who, after her husband’s daughter had returned 
home from the well into which she had thrown her, and gold and roses sprang 
out of her mouth when she spoke, threw her own wicked daughter into, the well; 
but when she came up, she was still worse than before, and at every word a frog 
or a lizard sprang out of her mouth. The more I looked at the Englishman, and 
the more I heard him speak, the more certain was I that he was own brother to 
the step-mother’s bad daughter. 

How unpleasant did he not make the evening to us in that peaceful town 
Spoleto; where the fire burned so brightly in the chimney; where the music 
sounded so sweetly from the street; where the people rejoiced outside the 
church, “E viva Madonna! E viva Jesus Christus!” 

We were again in the diligence before sunrise; and as long as it was the cold 
morning I had my place alone. It was dull weather, but the mountains were 
beautiful, and many of the trees were green. One little town after the other rose 
above us: each one lay like a sphinx on the mountain, and seemed to say: “Do 
you know what lives and moves here?” We passed quickly by. 

A beggar knelt down on the road before us, and kissed the ground. We passed 
by. We met armed soldiers, who surrounded a car on which lay four strong, 
black-bearded robbers chained together; an old crone was with them. She sat at 


the back, with her face toward us; she nodded to us, and seemed to be merry 
enough. We drove quickly past — we were in Spoleto. 

A horrible looking fellow, in a dirty blue cloak, and with a little red greasy 
cap on his uncombed hair, approached our diligence. I took him for a beggar, 
and referred him to the party in the other part of the vehicle; he went up to one 
side and then to the other, but was sent away from both sides. 

“That is a passenger,” said the vetturino; “it is a nobile from Rome!” But we 
all protested against having him for a neighbor. He looked exactly like patient 
Job, when he scraped himself with a potsherd. 

He then got up beside the vetturino, and my prospect was now completely cut 
off. 

When at home, and sitting on a soft sofa, we do not dream of travelling thus 
in Italy; we then only see handsome people; the sun then shines continually 
between the vines and cypresses; the body feels no weariness. Even the fresh air 
that came to me was infected with the smell of the nobile’s clothes. 

At the next station I gave up the coupé to him, sat by the side of the vetturino, 
drank in the air, and looked on the charming mountain scenery. 

The road went in a zigzag up Monte Somma; we had oxen before the 
diligence; the fountains rippled between the large stone blocks; some yew-trees 
were quite green as in spring; and where the trees were old and leafless, and the 
ivy, so fresh and luxuriant, wound about the trunks and branches, even to the 
extremest point, so that the trees appeared in their richest verdure; the whole 
crown of the tree was a swelling green. 

Pretty girls ran alongside the diligence, and offered us fruit The ox-driver 
sang his canzonet, and whistled a merry chorus to it I sprang down from my seat; 
my heart exulted at the picturesque beauty around us. 

Down in the clefts of the mountain lay the ruins of two watermills; a large, 
black bird of prey darted out of the thicket. All was wild and solitary; rain clouds 
hung in the air above us; mists arose gently from the clefts of the mountains. 
Step by step the heavily-loaded diligence moved on. 

The vetturino declared that we could not arrive at Terni in time enough to 
visit the water-fall. I, who had seen it on a previous journey, was resigned. The 
Englishman, on the contrary, raved; and this time it was not without reason. He 
swore, he stormed, he would see the water-fall. 

It was pitch dark when we reached Terni, but the Englishman would have his 
way. He called for a guide, had two lanterns lighted, got upon an ass, and 
ordered them to conduct him to the water-fall. 

“But it is impossible for you to see it with two lanterns.” 


” 
I 


“Then we can take three,” he replied, and rode away. 

The guide looked extremely pleased with the whole arrangement; it was 
certainly the first time that he ever saw the water-fall by such a light How they 
managed to place the two or three lanterns by that gigantic fall I know not; but 
the Englishman said, when he returned, that the water-fall at Terni was not worth 
the trouble of going all that way to see; he had viewed it both from above and 
below, but it was a poor affair. 

We were to be off again at three o’clock next morning, the vetturino informed 
us, for the road was bad, and we had our longest day’s journey to make, and we 
must reach Nepi before it was dark, as the country round about there was unsafe. 
Another vetturino with his party joined us; but still we were not in sufficient 
force. 

The rain poured down in torrents, the road was deep and heavy, it was quite 
dark. We heard a deep hollow sound from the mountains; it was the herdsmen 
who blew their conch-shells to call their flocks together. 

We passed the mountainous town of Rocca at day-break. It is very 
picturesquely situated; the country around had the appearance of the Tyrolean 
mountains in the summer time. Every bush, every tree was green; the rain had 
refreshed the grass and leaves. The ivy had entwined itself in rich garlands 
around the thick trunks of the trees, and about the cliffs. The town itself hung 
like a swallow’s nest on the front of the rock. The yellow Tiber wound its way 
along in the deep below. 

Our Englishman slept; Signora did the same; but they looked the more lively 
for it when we afterwards descended at Atricoli, a town, the pavement in which 
seems to have been laid down during an earthquake. The inn was so filled with 
dirt that I preferred to eat in the stable, where the smell was at least pure, rather 
than in the greasy rooms. 

The prospect, on the contrary, was splendid in the extreme. The mountains 
had a bluish-green tone; the valleys extended, deep and fruitful. That splendor — 
and this filthiness! Yet it is truly said that nothing is perfect in this world. But in 
truth both conditions were here as complete as can be imagined. The Englishman 
was so also, in his way; he went prying about after food amongst the new 
vetturino’s passengers, and regaled himself with the best pieces that were set 
before him. He became rude toward our peaceful ecclesiastic, and began to 
speak in an uncivil manner to Signora. 

Unpleasant company, bad weather, miserable roads, and poor horses; 
everything was united to make the journey a penitential one. The sun would not 
shine into my heart, nor would it shine upon the landscape around me; and the 
extent of country which we had just passed lay in the most charming sunshine 


when I was last here. But nature doubtless thought thus: “For that party yonder I 
need not put on my best; and the poet has seen how beautiful it can be here. He 
has sung my praise, he will not do it better!” and so she continued in her rainy, 
phlegmatic humor. 

The vetturino declared that the road was now so bad that we could not reach 
Nepi by daylight; it was too dangerous to drive there in the dark; we must, 
therefore, pass the night in Civita Castellane. 

We passed Monte Soracte, of whose snows Horace has sung; and our night 
quarters lay before us, with old bush-grown walls, almost covered with creeping 
plants. The water rushed in a feathery foam over the cliffs. Civita Castellane is 
one of those towns that appear handsome as we pass them, but it is an 
uncomfortable place to reside in. We put up at Albergo Croce di Malta, an old 
cloister, formerly belonging to the monks of St. Francis, but now converted into 
an inn. From the street we entered at once into the vaulted stable. It appeared as 
if it had been a chapel before; a high, steep staircase led to the guests’ rooms. 
Cats and fowls sprang about. The doors hung on one hinge only, or else were 
entirely without. The women of the house sat and plaited their long hair, and 
scarcely knew whether they ought to receive us or not. 

I went about a little, and looked over the building; everything was in the 
greatest disorder: in some of the rooms there stood beds without bed-clothes; wet 
clothes were hung up on poles; in others lay broken furniture, or there were jars 
and pots piled up with Heaven knows what. I descended into a narrow yard, 
inclosed by four dingy piazzas; in the middle of the yard was a deep well; bats 
flew by dozens over my head; a little wooden door stood ajar; it could neither be 
moved backward nor forward. I put my head in; it was a cold, damp church. I 
saw the high windows, but everything within was veiled in darkness. I was not 
alone; I heard footsteps — I stepped aside: two men in black, with broad- 
brimmed hats, like those the Jesuits wear, entered the archway. 

“Viva Giesu sanguine!” said they, quite softly as they passed me. I followed 
slowly after them. 

When I came up again, I heard that it had fallen to my lot to share my room 
that night either with the nobile or the Englishman. I protested against the 
arrangement, and took refuge with the young priest. He had got a sort of pigeon- 
house to sleep in; and I asked if I might not prepare myself a bed on some chairs 
with him. 

“But I have some religious ceremonies” — he began. 

I begged him not to think of me at all, for that matter, as I should fall asleep 
directly. I now hastily put together a few chairs side by side; the priest, Signora, 
and her husband, all three helped me to drag in the bed-clothes — it was a 


horrible couch! In the midst of this arrangement came the Englishman; he was 
red in the face, and angry because I would not sleep in his company. 

“Will you leave me in this robber hole?” said he. “Am I to lie, and be 
murdered alone! The door won’t lock; there is a closet in the room with stairs! In 
the adjoining room there are a monk and a peasant — they look most wretched! 
Shall I lie there, and be murdered alone! You are not a good comrade; I shall not 
speak to you during the whole journey!” 

I thanked him for it. 

It was an unpleasant evening; and on the same evening — but I did not know 
it then — my tragedy, “The Moorish Girl,” was performed for the first time in 
Copenhagen. The public were, certainly, much better satisfied that evening than 
the author. 

Although we were two companies of travellers, who intended to depart 
together the next morning, yet all the people in the inn advised us to take an 
escort with us to Nepi, where we expected to arrive at sunrise. 

At three o’clock we were all up; four horses belonging to the party forming 
our escort, tramped outside the hotel. The rain poured down; our Englishman not 
ready, and when he was, he began a scene of abuse with the hostess, and then 
with the chambermaid. 

At length we set off; two horsemen rode before, and two behind. When we 
reached the gates we met the Roman diligence, which goes by way of Forti to 
Bologna; it also was under escort. 

We passed a long bridge, “Ponte del Cujoni,” as the vetturino called it, and 
said that under this bridge the rascally thieves concealed themselves when they 
saw that travellers had soldiers with them. How far it was safe to take this way I 
dare not venture to determine; but I certainly regarded the whole as an 
agreement between the people at the inn, the vetturino, and the soldiers, for the 
latter earned a little money by it Neither now, previously, nor afterward, have I 
ever been attacked in Italy, for we assuredly may travel as safely here as in 
England, or France. 

It was almost broad day when we arrived at Nepi, a town which may pass for 
a first-rate specimen of filthiness and ruin; the large palaces appeared as if they 
were deserted by human beings, and abandoned to rats and bats. Spiders’ webs, 
covered with thick dust, hung in every niche and comer. The rain, however, 
ceased during our stay here, but the gray atmosphere hung like a heavy leaden 
dome above us. 

There was a strange solitude amongst the final branches of the mountains. At 
length we came to the last station, La Storta, a little hamlet, a few hours’ drive 
from Rome. 


The first and only inn here looks like a common stable; the kitchen and 
guests’ room is in one. The walls are painted with wretched landscapes, just as 
one sees them in a bad magic lantern, with thick strokes and gross colors, 
glowing and imperfect as in a colored A B C book. All the light comes in 
through the door. In the middle of the floor stood a large, square iron box with 
fire in it, and by the side of it a deal table and benches for the guests. Bunches of 
brackens hung under the ceiling to attract the flies, probably that they might not 
spoil the paintings. Poultry and bottles had their place on the floor; the smell of 
cookery filled the room, and we saw everything in a light tone of smoke from the 
chimney. The prospect through the door was bounded by a gravel-pit and a 
dung-hill, with living turkeys. The diligence and baggage-wagon filled up the 
remaining space. 

Our Englishman went immediately to the fire-place, looked at the different 
dishes, and at once took what was ready, and what he thought was best; but the 
hostess of La Storta turned on her heel, and in a moment snatched the piece he 
had taken out of his hand, her flashing eyes measuring him from top to toe. He 
pushed her aside. She asked if he were mad, and then showed him the meat he 
had ordered, which was still quite raw in the pan. He pinched her fat arm, and 
she raised her kitchen knife. 

Her husband, a little thick man, ran up, held her round the waist, and lifted 
her from the floor. She waved the knife about, and a broad stream of words 
flowed through the house. The Englishman’s face was red as fire; he seized a 
rush chair, and held it before him. 

We, however, managed to get peace restored, and then he began to eat. He ate 
as much as three persons. 

“T shall eat for two,” said he. “I shall eat, for I am vexed; eat, yet only pay 
three paoli.” 

The hostess, however, demanded six paoli; the vetturino, whose boarder the 
Englishman was at all meals, complained aloud. We took the vetturino’s part, 
and the Englishman loaded the poor fellow with abuse. 

“He shall have no drink money!” said he. “I am displeased with him; I am 
dissatisfied with the food; dissatisfied with the company!” 

“With the company?” asked Signora. 

“Certainly,” said he, “you are always chattering. Snur-r-r — how it clatters! 
and your husband is stupid; he is dumb, he has no education, no refinement!” 

“No education!” replied Signora. She became quite pale, put her arms a- 
kimbo; “no refinement! Husband, take your academical certificate out of your 
pocket, and show him that you have education.” 


Her little husband was just as pale as herself; he said not a word; his eyes 
stared wildly around. He took out his pocket-book, and unfolded a paper which 
he held out before the Englishman. 

“Read,” said Signora, “read if you can! — my husband not a man of 
education! Englishman, look at me! It is you who are an uncultivated fellow; and 
you say you have lived with princes! Oxen and dogs have been your 
companions, maladetta!” 

“T don’t read,” shouted the Englishman in the midst of her speech, and struck 
the paper, set his arms a-kimbo just like Signora, and imitated the gobbling of a 
turkey-cock. 

All at once the hostess stood by the side of Signora; she raised herself on one 
foot, her eyes glistened, she held a dish of cauliflower in her hand, and the 
contents flew over the Englishman’s head. The hens on the floor fluttered wildly 
about: I laughed, some of the company drummed on the table with their fingers, 
and two ladies belonging to another vetturino’s party flew to a side door. 

From that moment no one spoke to the Englishman; he got into the diligence, 
and pretended to sleep. 

From La Storta begins the Campagna of Rome, a large grass-grown church- 
yard — that is the picture it presents. No house; but the ruins of tombs without 
names, lie by the wayside. The shepherds drive their flocks of sheep amongst the 
high thistles. 

“Nero’s grave!” cried the vetturino, as he pointed to a monument close by the 
road. We drove past. I discerned the cupola of St. Peter’s; O! how my heart beat 
at the thought of seeing Rome again. I knew that green Monte Mario. We rolled 
over Ponte Molle, and were inclosed by the white walls of the vineyards, until 
we stopped outside Porta del Popolo. 

The passports were delivered, we received our bulletta; a soldier got up 
alongside the other vetturino, whilst the officer bade us follow to the custom- 
house. We followed. 

“Not to the custom-house,” was the first word our Englishman said. He 
shouted it out of the diligence; he ordered them to drive him to a hotel, for he 
would not be dragged about at a soldier’s orders. 

“To the custom-house,” we all cried, and the vetturino drove thither. 

In the Englishman’s portmanteau there was found a number of wax-candle 
ends. “I have brought them from the inns I have slept in; they stand in the 
account, and are paid for, and I take with me what belongs to me.” 

Here we took leave. 


V. ARRIVAL AT ROME. 


ROME is certainly the only city in which a stranger without family or 
acquaintance can settle and be, as, it were, at home. A tranquil mind may live 
here as solitary and lonely as it can wish, and the most troubled spirit will find 
change enough, for not a day passes here but it brings something new to the eye 
and to the thoughts. 

A man ought to live a whole year in Rome to be able rightly to conceive the 
picture of this first city of the world, which receives its peculiar coloring from 
each successive season of the year. It is just as interesting to see Rome at harvest 
time, when the dancing girls come from the vine fields, as it is to view it in the 
days of the Carnival, when the merry maskers fill the streets. One must be in 
Rome when the snow lies on the mountains, and the sentinel stands on his post 
with the fire-pot before him, whilst the bare-legged boys put their feet on the ice 
and say it burns. One must be in Rome in the glowing summer heat, when the 
cooling fountain attracts the singing crowd about it in the evening. 

The traveller from the North, who, as he rolls into the city, thinks that he shall 
see a place that will remind him of Nuremberg, or of some still more ancient 
city, is not a little surprised at the animated sight, the beautiful regularity, the 
highly modern buildings that present themselves to his view. We at once see a 
large handsome place, with obelisk and fountain, elegant hotels, noble terraces 
with newly carved statues and bass-reliefs; young odor-spreading acacias form 
zigzag avenues one above the other. All the great world roll past in splendid 
equipages; English ladies and Roman dandies display themselves on horseback. 
The only thing that could disturb this modern picture would be, if a couple of the 
cardinals’ red-painted, clumsy carriages were to come past, with the coachman 
and footman in perukes and three-cornered hats. 

Toward the gate of the city are three streets, called Babbuino, I] Corso, and 
Ripetta; the middle one is Il Corso, in which, during the Carnival, horse-races 
and driving take place. It is a fine street, with broad-flagged foot-pavement, 
shops, churches, and, above all, plenty of passers by. Let us drive through it, turn 
into one of the side-streets on the left, and we are then in the so-called Spanish 
Place. 

They tell us that the Tiber once rose so high that it carried a boat up to this 
place; suddenly the water sank, and the boat remained there, just where the 
fountain now is. Michael Angelo, who was ordered to make a drawing for this 


fountain, took his design from the stranded boat: so we now see, in the centre of 
the round basin, a stone boat out of which the water flows. 

Behind the fountain rises a flight of stone stairs; they are as broad as a street, 
and as high as the neighboring houses. 

It is the so-called Spanish Stairs, which lead to the French cloister for nuns, to 
the French academy, as well as to the finest and most frequented promenades. 

These stairs once bore a disreputable name, in consequence of the midnight 
assaults that took place there. Now that lamps have been erected, and a soldier 
set on guard, such things are no longer heard of; and yet the lamps burn dimly, 
and the soldier always sits, in the evening, in his watch-box. During the day this 
place swarms with beggars with withered limbs: some hop like frogs, using their 
hands to spring on; others lie down at full length, and show their decrepit limbs. 
(The first who, during my renewed visit to Rome, addressed me with an 
“exceilenza,” was just the very character I have drawn in The Improvisatore, 
under the name of Uncle Beppo: he lay here still, with his grinning face.) 

From the topmost step of the stairs, by the walled balustrade, we have a 
prospect over half of Rome, with its towers and cupolas; but we will not look at 
it now; we will follow the street before us: it is Via Felice; and here two kings 
have their dwellings. Where are these palaces situated? See, there to the left, the 
smallest house of them all, penned in amongst these poor houses, and itself the 
poorest of them all; two windows without glass, only iron bars across, a door 
with a knocker, and the inscription “Villa Malta.” This is the King of Bavaria’s 
palace in Rome. Let us enter; yes, the miserable entrance is soon forgotten; we 
are in a splendid garden, where large laurel hedges line the walk on either side; 
the pine-trees lift their green screen around the little dwelling, from which we 
look out over the seven-hilled city to the blue Sabine and Albanian mountains. 

The other king’s dwelling lies to the right in the same street, and looks 
something more like a palace than the former, though the windows are a little 
irregular. A dark passage with stone steps leads up to the rooms, which have 
only bricked floors; but the walls there are covered with glorious images and 
paintings. 

This is Thorwaldsen’s dwelling. 

We follow the street we are in, and stand in a large square, so perfectly 
Roman that nothing can be more peculiar to Rome. We see a part of the 
Capuchin cloister, we notice old ruined walls, we behold a row of wretched, 
small, market town-houses, and behind these, one of the most splendid palaces, 
inclosing a treasury of paintings and sculpture. To the right we have shops, 
genuine Roman shops, ornamented with laurels, garlands of red and white 
sausages, pyramids of cheese, mosaic work of figs and oranges, whole organs of 


candles, and everything as tastefully arranged as if there were some great feast 
going forward. 

The lamp before the image of Madonna at the corner burns day and night; a 
canopy hangs above it; a little altar is beneath, and on this stand flower-pots with 
waving silk ribbons, whilst the wall itself is covered round about with votive 
tablets; these are small pictures, representing all the sicknesses and all the 
misfortunes Madonna has cured and saved men from. We see the runaway 
horses she stopped in their flight, we see children fall into wells who yet are 
saved. It is a whole miniature exhibition of miracles — a whole gallery of 
misfortunes which have a good end; there is no place on the house itself for 
more votive tablets, and therefore the last are placed on the opposite wall. 

But we must take a look at the square itself. In the centre of it stands a mighty 
stone Triton, who with puffed-out cheeks blows in the conch-shell, so that the jet 
of water rises many yards in the sunshine, and plays like a prism, with the colors 
of the rainbow. Splendid white oxen, with horns an ell long, lie here detached 
from the wagons; groups of peasants, with variegated ribbons around their 
pointed hats, stand and play mora; girls so healthy-looking and handsome, with 
golden combs in their glistening black hair are looking at a couple of dancers. 
The tambourine sounds — it is merry to see and hear. The Capuchin monk, who 
goes past with his beggar’s wallet on his back, looks askant with a smile at the 
happy group. 

Yes, here we are, in the heart of Rome! In this quarter strangers generally 
live; here we will also stay, and from hence make our excursions and see — yes 
the whole in detail, as it revealed itself to me in the most lively manner. 


VI. THE BORGHESE FAMILY. 


THE Church of San Carlo is in the street II Corso; song and music sounded 
through the high arches; a thousand lights were borne in procession; a white, 
gilded coffin with a sky-blue lid stood on a high tressel, surrounded by 
candelabras with burning censers: but no earthly dust lay in this coffin! In the 
Church of Maria Maggiore, in the rich tombs of the Borghese family, reposed 
Guendalina Borghese Talbot; here, before this empty sarcophagus, expensive 
masses for the soul’s repose were read, and the poor wept for her they had lost. 

In the last months of the year 1840, the angel of death sailed every night up 
the yellow Tiber, landed, and traced with rapid steps the narrow streets, to the 
house of the poor, and to the palace of the rich; and wherever he came, he wrote 
the sign of death over one head. 

In the silent streets by night, in the noisy crowd by day, but not visible to 
mortal eye, the angel of death passed up the narrow brick-built stairs and up the 
broad marble flags. 

In Via Ripetta, one of the three straight streets which lead from Piazza del 
Popolo, there is a small uninhabited house; an ample open bow front forms the 
two uppermost stories, so that from the windows of the Palazzo Borghese, where 
one wing looks toward the narrow side-street, one can see through this bowed 
front into Via Ripetta, see the yellow Tiber, that part of it where the ferry is; the 
opposite shore, the Church of St. Peter, and even the distant hills. The chamber 
in the Palazzo Borghese, from whence we have this prospect, belongs to the 
great picture gallery which extends through several saloons: here Leonello 
Spada’s concert sends forth its everlasting tones; here the red evening sky never 
fades over Lot and his daughters; Gerardo delle Notti called them into life with 
soul and flame; the golden shower pours down on Danae’s lap with that metallic 
clang which Raphael alone could impart to it. 

Through these saloons the angel of death passed in the night, with large, 
expanded wings which covered and concealed everything behind them. See! on 
his brow the star shines and predicts for us an immortality. He is no skeleton, but 
a daring youth who boldly cuts the thread of life. 

Through these saloons the angel of death sped. Domenichino’s sybil seemed 
to raise her eyes! Ceesar Borgia, to whom Raphael has given immortality, would 
have stepped out of his frame; but death’s angel swept silently onward, up the 
broad staircase, between the noble statues. 


A son of the Borghese race was ordained to die. And the crape veil was fixed 
to the rich hatchment; but before it was hung up, the angel of death came again; 
it sought the mother who wept for her child; he kissed her bosom and she was 
dead — mother and son were dead. 

The poor wept! There was sorrow in the cottage, there was wailing in the rich 
palace of the Borghese; but there still lived two sons. And death’s angel came 
again; one son more must die; at last one remained, but sorrow was at his heart, 
and fever in his blood. 

“Where is my brother?” he asked; and at the same moment they bore the 
corpse of his brother through the gates of the palace. 

No answer was given: the angel of death kissed the questioner’s lips. He also 
was dead! 

There was weeping and wailing in the rich and magnificent palace of the 
Borghese; the best, the kindest mother was dead, and with her, three sons! 
Eternal Rome shed tears — its poets sang to the harp their dirge of sorrow; one 
touched my heart, I give it here: — 


SONETTO. 


“La Morte della Principessa Guendalina Borghese Talbot, seguita da quella di tre 
suoi Figli. 


“Presso al Tamigi un Fior di Paradiso 
La Fe pianto con somma Cura un giorno; 
Bello ci crebbe in quel suol pili d’un nardso: 
Tanto era in suo candor di grazie adorno! 
“Quindi la Carita fiammante in viso 
Del Tebro il trapianto nel bel soggiorno, 
E qui destava in tutti amore e riso 
Per la fraganza ehe spandea d’intomo. 
“Ma il grato olezzo anche su in cielo ascese, 
Onde averlo fra loro ebber desio 
L’ Aime ch’ ivi si stanno al gaudio intese. 
“Allora a un divin cenno Angiol partio 
Che svelto il Fior con tre germogli, il rese 
All’ amor de’ beati, e in grembo a Dio. 

Di. F. F. 


Vil. THE CHURCHES IN ROME. 


YES, there are no less than three hundred and twenty-eight churches in the city 
of Rome. To describe them would be just as tedious as to read the description; 
we will, therefore, confine ourselves to three, situated in the same quarter: and 
here let us enter. 

Ascending the Spanish Stairs, we behold the Church Trinita del Monti: a 
crowd of strangers flock here every Sunday morning, to hear the singing and 
music of the holy sisters. The blind beggar holds up the heavy curtain before the 
door with his back, that the crowd may enter with greater ease. He rattles his tin 
box; no one appears to notice it, for the tones of the soft female voices are 
already heard: it seems to be the weeping of angels dissolved in harmony. No 
spiritless sermon disturbs the devotion: the thoughts rise, in music’s sound, to 
God. 

The church is light and comfortable; the sun shines on the gilded and 
omamented walls. A trellis separates the congregation from the nuns, who sit 
around the altar, with the poor little girls they educate. Over the trellis is painted 
a burning heart, encircled by a wreath of thorns. Does it mean, “The heart shall 
burn for God in the thorns of the earth alone?” or does it signify, “My heart 
burns, but the cloister’s thorns are set around it?” 

With a life-enjoying look, the strangers stare through the trellis at the 
imprisoned doves. Alas! which is better: alone with God and one’s self to sit 
under the dark cypress in the cloister-garden, or to listen to the fluttering birds 
that fly in pairs over hill and dale, where the net is outstretched, and the hunter 
takes his aim? Ask not the pale young nun! Disturb her not; she has wept her 
pains away, and to-day she sings her gladness behind that black barrier. 

They related of one of the sisters, who had once sung the sweetest of them all, 
and was palest of them all, that strangers had missed her one Sunday morning; 
that at the same hour two old men dug her grave in the cloister-garden; and the 
spade sounded — it struck against the hard stone; the earth was thrown up, and a 
marble figure, from the olden time, was raised from the earth. A handsome 
Bacchus, the god of enjoyment, rose to the light of day from that grave which 
was to receive one who never enjoyed life. The grave also can be ironical! 

From the Church Trinita dei Monti we wander down the street, turn round the 
comer, and stand before the Church of the Capuchins. Within its walls are to be 
found beautiful paintings; in the cloister there are cool walks; they encompass a 
little garden, where the citron-trees grow, their branches heavy with fruit; but we 


will not linger here. Beneath the church, yet not under ground, is a row of 
chapels, and these we will visit The sun shines in here; through the barred 
windows the air blows fresh and pure, and yet we are amongst the dead. The 
floor, ceiling — all the small chapels here are constructed entirely of human 
bones; whichever side we look we see nothing but the joints of bones; they form 
rosettes, rings, and figures. One of the skulls has two hip-bones, placed in such a 
manner beside it that they look like two wings. A throne of bones is raised in one 
of these niches: two little children’s skeletons hover like angels above it, two 
hip-bones joined together, form their wings. Chandeliers made also of human 
bones hang here, and are drawn up and down with a small cord. Hands grasping 
each other, form strange arabesques; but the floor within each little chapel is of 
earth, mixed with mould from Jerusalem. The remains of the monks which are 
laid here are taken up again after a lapse of eight years; if the limbs still hang 
together, the dead body is wrapped in a Capuchin’s cloak, and set up in one of 
the niches, and a bouquet of flowers, or a prayer-book, is placed in his hand. 

It is strange to see what an extremely different expression can reside in these 
mummy-like physiognomies. The monk who shows you about, will often point 
to one of these silent figures, and say, “He was my friend and brother in the 
cloister here; we were dear to each other: pray for us.” 

The whole is a memento mori never to be eradicated, and yet the sight has 
nothing disagreeable in it; it is the earthly, the perishable part we see, but it is 
present to us in our sunshine, in our fresh air, — it is as if it mocked itself to 
soften the image of death to others. 

The third church we will visit is Santa Maria degli Angeli. It is situated in the 
midst of the ruins of Diocletian’s baths, which appear as if they were a part of 
the old walls of the city. They occupy a considerable space. One part of it seems 
to serve as a store-house for hay, another is transformed into a large hospital; 
close up to this, through a row of broken-down arches and shattered walls, is 
seen an entrance as if into a chapel. We enter, and stand in one of the largest and 
handsomest churches in Rome. 

It is Diocletian’s bathing room. Immense columns, each a single block of 
granite, still stand proudly and unchanged from his time. 

In this church there is something very pleasant, and refreshing as if one were 
in the open air under the shade of the pine-trees, and at the same time all is so 
solemn, solitary, really Catholic! The walls display some of the finest paintings. 
Here is Domenichino’s “St Sebastian,” and Carlo Maratti’s “Baptism of Christ.” 

In the chapel-like building which we pass through to enter the church, lie the 
remains of Carlo Maratti to the left, and Salvator Rosa to the right, with the bust 
of each over their graves. Opposite these two tombs are two others, on which the 


epitaphs appeared to me the most beautiful and full of meaning that I have 
hitherto read. They run thus: — 


“Corpus humo tegitur, 
Fama per ora volat, 
Spiritus astra tenet,” 


The other is not less significant, — 


“Virtute vixit, 
Memoria vivit, 
Gloria vivet.” 


In none other of the large churches in Rome do we find such solitude as here: 
we see but a few strangers slowly moving upon the marble floor, and a monk 
drawing the curtain aside from one of the hidden paintings. The door of the 
cloister stands ajar, and if we have peeped in, we feel a desire to remain here; for 
in the cloister, as in the church, there is nothing depressing to be seen. Large, 
cool, refreshing arcades inclose a garden full of the largest cypresses that Rome 
can boast. I have never seen any poplars higher or more luxuriant than these 
trees, which cast their broad shade over a fountain. 

One feels an inclination to work with the monk who plants roots and herbs in 
the little gardens outside the cell. Every garden here is like an arbor of vine 
leaves, oranges, and lemons. The warm rays of the sun play between the dark 
green leaves, and, as it were, blend with the golden, lustrous fruit. 

From this odorous, green chapel of nature the monk wanders into the church, 
bends his knee, and praises his God in quiet loneliness. 


Vill. FAIRY PALACES IN REALITY. 


“THE old gods still live!” Yes, one can say so in a story — but in reality? that is 
itself often a romance. 

The child who reads “The Arabian Nights,” sees in imagination the most 
magnificent enchanted palaces, and feels happy in his half-belief; but then comes 
the child of maturer growth, and says, “Such things are not to be found in 
reality!” and yet they are to be found here. The Vatican and St. Peter’s Church in 
Rome present a vastness, a pomp, and an appearance similar and equal to those 
palaces which fancy has raised in the old oriental book, “A Thousand and One 
Nights.” We must ourselves see them, and learn if the old gods still live. 

We now stand in St. Peter’s Place, and perceive to the right and left three 
rows of arcades. The church directly before us is in every respect so vast that we 
have no measure to describe it; it harmonizes so perfectly with the “place,” and 
with the mighty Vatican close by, that we can only say, “Yes, it is a large three- 
storied building!” But we look at the crowd that throng up the stairs, and which 
extend the whole breadth of the building, and they are reduced to pigmies as 
soon as the eye has conceived the proportions of the doors and windows. We 
acknowledge the magnitude without having as yet understood it. 

In the centre of the place stands an obelisk. There are two fountains, one on 
each side of this obelisk. Look at these in conjunction with all, and, with respect 
to all around and about, they are of a suitable size; but if we regard them by 
themselves we see that they are astonishingly great. It is related of a foreign 
prince, that on seeing this immense mass of water, he cried out, “That is 
enough!” imagining that this extraordinary display was only made in honor of 
him, and at an immense expense, and that it was delusion — a brief appearance 
of reality; but the water continued to spring: and the fountains spring yet with the 
same freedom and fullness. It is beautiful to see, when the sun’s rays paint a 
rainbow on the falling drops. 

From St. Peter’s Place we proceed to the right through a closed passage into 
the yard of the Vatican, which is encircled on three sides by that gigantic 
building. In the same greatness of style as St. Peter’s Church, and placed in 
juxtaposition with it, neither produced that effect it must otherwise have 
conveyed to the imagination of the beholder. 

The soldiers in the costume of the Middle Ages, look exactly like the knave 
of clubs in a pack of cards. They are all hired German troops, who keep guard in 
the arcades and the yard. Around every story there is a gallery; in the uppermost 


story the walls are painted with geographical maps, la fresco. Here the Pope can 
study the lands his predecessors have once ruled over. The gallery beneath is a 
complete pictorial Bible; it is the so-called Raphael’s tier. ‘It is only during the 
few last years that they have closed the open arches with windows. The paintings 
are somewhat faded; the arabesques are partly destroyed by exposure to the 
weather, nay, even scratched out by mischievous hands, or scribbled over with 
the names of travellers whom no one cares about. The lowest gallery leads into 
that wing of the palace which the Pope does not inhabit, but which contains the 
richest and most glorious treasures in the world. 

The whole building, as we know, consists of twenty-two court-yards, and 
eleven thousand rooms — a romantic statement this, it will be allowed. A few 
hours’ ramble here is as if one were in an enchanted palace. The most daring 
fancy cannot in this place invent anything new; it is controlled and rebuked by 
beholding reality, richer and rarer than its best conceptions. 

Let us wander on. 

Through a trellised gate we enter a passage, so long that the distance is almost 
lost. Everywhere else in the world, but not here, it would be called a rich 
museum. The floor and walls present reminiscences of the olden times. We peep 
through a door, and are blinded by the splendor of the colors in the many saloons 
that succeed and flank each other. The ceilings and walls are loaded with 
paintings, but none of them fix themselves in the mind; they produce an effect 
like the colored patterns in a kaleidoscope. This is the library, but where are the 
books? They stand concealed in low cases of white and gold. 

We peep through another door; the light streams through the glass roof; the 
walls and floor are of polished marble; splendid statues stand on both sides; they 
seem to have been cut but lately from the marble block, and yet it is more than a 
thousand years since they vibrated to the stroke of the chisel. One ought to see 
these treasures by torch-light: then the marble seems to receive life; the moving 
light makes the muscles appear to swell, the folds of the clothes to move, and the 
pale face to acquire the hue of health. 

But we will pursue our way up the long passage, go up some few stairs, and a 
row of saloons with the most beautiful reminiscences of ancient times; the one 
saloon richer and more splendid than the other attracts us; we almost become 
tired of beholding: how then can we describe? The gods of Olympus still reign 
here: the Muses greet us mortals: all is greatness and beauty. 

We will only dwell on one small space, and from this we must draw our 
conclusions of the whole. 

We stand in a small yard: the bright sun casts its rainbow-colored rays over 
the high water-jet, which splashes in the marble basin. The place is inclosed by 


open arches, and in this are displayed the world’s far-famed glories. Here stands 
Antinous, the Apollo of the Vatican; here the Laoco6n writhes in eternal pain, 
encircled by snakes; here the Gladiators and Perseus of Canova inspire delighted 
admiration. 

One is as if overwhelmed by the greatest productions of art; it is a repose for 
the mind and eye to look through the windows, and the sight which yields repose 
is a prospect over Rome and the Campagna to the mountains; it is a view over 
small flag-paved yards or beautiful gardens, which in the winter time display the 
most alluring verdure. All the avenues are of laurel-trees; the roses appear to 
start out from the high continuous walls, the water wells forth from artificial 
grottoes and caverns. 

Should we not believe it a dream of romance? And yet all here is reality, 
marvelous reality. 

Through a vestibule built in the Egyptian style, filled with grand sarcophagi, 
each of one single costly stone, we enter, — yes, what? A museum it cannot be 
called, it is too small — we enter one of the pyramids of Egypt. The whole 
saloon is decorated like one of the largest and most magnificent burial chambers 
in the pyramids; the walls are painted with columns and tropical plants; the 
ceiling is arched like a firmament — an African starry firmament! of the purest 
ultramarine color, and with myriads of rich gilded stars. We feel ourselves in 
Africa; we are in the midst of the pyramids, and round about, silent and dark, sit 
the strange images of gods! In the side chambers stand the mummies, some of 
which are freed from their cerements, others quite inclosed and concealed in 
their painted chests. 

From these shapeless images in stone, these glaring colors which confuse the 
eye, we will go to the most perfect works « that art can boast We find them in a 
small picture gallery, — treasures that can only have been selected from a 
hundred others, — and the way thither leads through many saloons, some with 
the variegated tapestry of the Gobelins, for which Raphael supplied the 
drawings, others with maps, and the ground-plans of towns painted in fresco. It 
is as if every saloon in the Vatican would outvie the other, either by its treasures 
of art or by its peculiarity. 

We now stand amongst the immortal pictures. Which way shall we turn — to 
what room — toward which wall? There we see Domenichino’s dying 
Jeronimus hovering in the clouds; Raphael’s Madonna del Foligno, and his last 
work the Transfiguration. Here, Perugino, Giulio Romano, Titian, and the 
greatest masters of Italy greet us. Strange enough! a small animal-piece by Paul 
Potter is seen like a little flower in every-day life, amongst these glories and 


clouds. It stands by the door, like a modest guest in this paradise of art; but it is 
not unworthy of its place. 

Large folding doors open, and we stand amongst Raphael’s painted poetry, 
and wander through saloons whose walls own his immortal works. What nature, 
fancy, and purity in each! 

And what remains, after having seen this magnificence, — what remains of 
man’s works that can astonish us by a greater richness and splendor? We pass 
through two saloons; large doors open into what we should call lofty churches, 
but here they are but chapels; they are filled with splendor, and adorned with 
paintings; but we go on, lift a curtain, and stand in St. Peter’s Church. All is 
marble, gold, and mosaic work. We stand in the largest church in the world! 

“Yes, it is great, but not so great as I expected!” is the general expression the 
first time we enter. It is here, as in nature; the space is too great for the eye to 
measure it The proportions are too gigantic; we must first walk through the 
church, we must see that mass of human beings which seems to fill the place 
without, which moves here within; we must approach the marble dove that 
appears to hover in the point of view where we stand, and then see that we must 
raise our hands to be able to touch it. 

The mosaic angels in the dome appear to us so insignificant! and yet, 
ascending to them, we find that they are several yards in height: looking down, 
the cross at the altar far below us towers aloft like one of Rome’s palaces. 

We must ascend the flat roof of the church, and when we are there it is as if 
we were in a market-place; the several cupolas appear like chapels, and the 
largest an immense church. Round about on the roof are erected small houses for 
the craftsmen who are at work upon it. Here are furnaces and lime-pits; here is a 
little town; merry children play about on the great open place, and climb up the 
high parapet to look over Rome and the Campagna to the sea and mountains. 

We ought to see St Peter’s Church during the Easter week, to see it in the 
evening, and in bright sunshine! It is perfectly like enchantment to witness what 
they call the lighting of the dome; yet it is not alone the dome and the cross high 
above it that stream with lights, but it is the whole immense building with the 
colonnades around the place! We see everything in a hue of fire; the lamps are 
so richly diversified, and placed in such situations, that the whole architectural 
design stands forth confessed. It has a great effect, on such an evening, to go 
from the illuminated place into the church itself, where all is night and stillness; 
but directly under the dome, by the high altar, beams a glory of several hundred 
silver lamps, placed on the parapet around St. Peter’s grave. We climb up to it, 
and look down into the chapel shining with gold and silver, where the marble 
figure of a kneeling Pope prays in silence. There is such a peace, such a devotion 


in the quiet of the church and in this venerable man’s figure, that we ourselves 
are filled with both, and, like the Catholic, feel a desire to bend in adoration to 
the Invisible Almighty. 

We must wander through this divine temple by sunlight, when it is solitary, 
and the beautiful voices stream from the side-chapel: we must come here during 
the great festivals: the music vibrates, the incense perfumes, thousands kneel 
down and receive an old man’s blessing. Everything beams with light, 
everything glows with gold and colors! The most famous pictures dispersed 
through Rome’s palaces are here copied in mosaic work, and are made altar 
pieces. Yet one altar here has no painting or mosaic; two gigantic figures in 
papal robes support a throne, but no one sits in it except the invisible God. 
Immense marble statues stand forth from the shining walls. 

But what does that dark bronze statue, under a throne covered with gold and 
purple, signify? The papal guards stand on each side, and the people kiss the feet 
of that bronze figure. It is the image of St. Peter. It was once Jupiter’s; the 
lightning is torn from his hand; she now holds the keys. 

The old gods live yet in Rome. The stranger bends his knee to them in the 
museum; the people kiss their feet in the church. The old gods still live; that is 
the beginning and the end of the story. — 


IX. CHRISTMAS EVE IN ROME. 


THE further the Swede, Norwegian, and Dane travels from home, the louder 
sings the heart of each when they meet “We are one people, we are called 
Scandinavians!” When I was in Rome, in 1833, the three nations kept their 
Christmas Eve in company, like one family. Song and mirth do not agree with 
the Roman solemnity on the Saviour’s natal festival, therefore, we could not be 
merry within the gates of the city; but yet we did not lose our pleasure. No city is 
so tolerant as Rome. They let us have a fine suite of rooms outside the city gates; 
a large house in the Villa Borghese, in the midst of a grove of pines close to the 
modern amphitheatre. We ornamented the saloon with garlands and wreaths; the 
flowers we plucked from the garden. The air was mild and warm; it was a 
Christmas like a fine summer’s day at home. 

We must have a Christmas-tree, a fir-tree, as in the North; but here it was too 
valuable a treasure. We must, said they, be contented with two large orange-trees 
which were sawn from the roots, and were full of fruit which was not fastened to 
the branches, but which grew out of them. We were about fifty Scandinavians, 
including seven ladies, who wore wreaths of living roses around their brows; we 
men had wreaths of ivy. The three nations had subscribed to purchase presents 
which were to be gained by lottery. The best prize was a silver cup, with the 
inscription, “Christmas Eve in Rome, 1833:” this was a gift from the three 
nations. And who won it? I was the lucky one. 

Toward midnight the elder part of the company broke up and returned to 
Rome. Bystr6m and Thorwaldsen were amongst them, and I accompanied them. 

The city gate was locked, but that we might enter we were told that we must 
give three loud raps with the knocker, and cry out, “Gli Scandinavi.” 

I thought of Holberg’s comedy, where Kilian knocks at the gates of Troy; and 
so I took hold of the knocker, gave the signal, and our password, “Gli 
Scandinavi.” 

A little wicket in the gate was opened, and one by one we crept into that city 
of the world. 

It was a merry Christmas! The night was warm and mild as a summer night in 
the North. 

And now, the same evening, in 1840, no one had thought of any arrangement 
for Christmas. 

Every one sat at home. It was cold weather; the fire in the stove would not 
warm my chamber. 


Thought flew far away; it flew toward the North. 

Now, it whispered, there is the Yule-tree lighted up with a hundred parti- 
colored lights; the children exult in sweetest happiness! Now they sit around the 
table at home, sing a song, and drink a health to absent friends. There is hilarity 
in the town, there is mirth in the country, in the old mansion. The passages are 
omamented with firs and lights; carpets are laid on the stairs; the servants, neatly 
dressed, trip busily up and down. The music sounds, and the procession begins; 
it proceeds to the large ball-room! O, Christmas is a merry time in the North. 

I left my solitary chamber! People flocked to the Church Maria Maggiore. 

Some few lamps burned within the church. Men, women, and children, who 
had wandered hither from the Campagna and the mountains, sat and lay on the 
steps leading to the chapels and altars in the side aisles. Some of the poor folks 
had fallen asleep from very weariness; others counted their beads. 

The candles were now lighted. The whole church shone with purple and gold. 
The incense spread its perfumes, the music resounded, the anthem announced 
“Glory to the newborn King!” The old Cardinals bore the cradle of Christ on 
their shoulders through the aisles of the church, and the people saw a ray of 
glory around it, brighter than that shed by the thousand lights. It was as if the 
shepherds sang, and as if the angels sang. And there came peace and good-will 
in the human heart. 


X. THREE ROMAN BOYS. 


WE find large palaces in Rome in narrow, winding streets, which, if they stood 
in an open place, would be pronounced buildings of consequence. I will draw 
such a one with pen and ink; and I hope so correctly, that my readers will be able 
to find it again when they know that it is in the street Ripetta they must look for 
it. 

High piazzas, with finely wrought marble pillars, inclose a little square court- 
yard; statues stand between the pillars, and in the niches of the walls are 
disfigured marble images. The walls are covered with bass-reliefs, and above are 
colossal heads of Roman emperors. Grass and creeping plants hang about the 
pedestals, and shoot forth from the folds of the marble drapery. The spider has 
spun its web, like a mourning veil, between gods and emperors. In the yard lie 
cabbage stalks, lemon peels, and broken bottle cases. Earth has collected in 
heaps around the sides of the marble sarcophagi that stand here; they once 
inclosed some of Rome’s mighty men; now, they contain broken pots, salad 
leaves, and earth. 

The broad marble stairs which lead to the saloons of the palace are still dirtier 
than the yard. Three bare-legged, half-frozen beggar-boys sit here in a circle; the 
one has a ragged carpet thrown over his shoulders like a cloak, and a reed as a 
tobacco-pipe in his mouth. The other has a covering for his feet of rags bound 
together with pack-thread. His coat is so large and wide that it would fold twice 
round the lad, and I really believe it serves him, in addition, for trousers. The 
third has a hat on, and for the rest a waistcoat, I believe no more, unless, 
perhaps, the slipper that lies at the bottom of the stairs, may claim him for its 
master. All three are playing at cards. — 

Can it interest you to know a little more of these three young Romans or their 
families? Perchance the chief personages of the family are assembled at this 
moment on the terrace by the Piazza del Popolo. Here stands a group of black- 
bearded men in striped clothes of blue and white; it is a well-known uniform, to 
which there is generally a chain appended, but it is usually worn around the legs. 
These are the Roman galley slaves. The first one resting there on his spade is 
father to the boy who wears the ragged carpet as a cloak across his shoulders. 
Yes, that is the father! But he is neither a thief nor a robber; he is only a 
scoundrel! It is a short story. To vex his master he became a slave. To vex his 
master he has placed contraband goods in his wagon, and he took care that they 
should be found; for the law in Rome demands, in such cases, that horses and 


wagon, if even the master be innocent, shall be forfeited and given to the police. 
The man becomes a slave but the master must give fifteen bajocchi to support 
the slave; this is a great expense. If the fellow be industrious, then every year of 
his imprisonment consists but of eight months, and he receives the highest 
payment for his work. 

This is the shrewd calculation he makes, as he leans on his spade: — 

“Master has lost his wagon and horses! Master must every day pay money for 
my board! I have free lodging, constant work, the highest wages, and I am an 
extolled slave! and that is, perhaps, more than my son will ever be.” 

On the promenade close by, rolls a light little gig. A rich Frenchman, of some 
thirty and odd years, is driving. He has been in Rome before; it is more than 
eight years ago. He now shows his young wife about in the first city in the 
world. They have just seen to-day a beautiful female statue by Canova, and 
admired it; and the Frenchman knew those graceful forms which are now 
immortalized in marble — but he did not say so. The beautiful Giuditta is dust; 
her son is the second boy amongst the card-players; he wraps himself up in his 
large coat, and the father wraps himself up in his rich mantle, as he hurries on 
along the promenade. 

The third little fellow, with hat and waistcoat! Yes, where shall we find his 
parents? yet we have the scent. 

Under a tree in the avenue stands a little wrinkled woman with her fire-pot on 
her arm; she begs for a little money in the name of Madonna! She cannot be the 
boy’s grandmother, still less his mother. No, but she is the only one that can tell 
us something about him. 

In the direction of the bridge Castel d’Angelo, there is a street leading from 
St. Peter’s Place. In this street there is a large building, and in the walls there is a 
movable niche decorated with the same sort of stuff as the slaves’ clothes. At the 
bottom of the niche there is a soft pillow. It turns round on a pivot, and close by 
there is a large bell. Nine years ago this little wrinkled woman came here, laid a 
little bundle in the niche, turned it round, rang the bell, and hastened away. This 
is the Foundling Hospital. 

The third boy comes from thence. The old woman could tell us the whole 
story, but of what use would it be? The rich young Signora is far away in that 
floating Venice, a pattern of severity and of pure morals. But her son — he is 
well off! he sits on marble, and plays out the trumps. 

These three boys are good subjects for the pencil. The expression in the eyes 
— every movement — the dirty cards and the thick cloud of smoke from the 
cigars! That is a group. 


They are disturbed by a flock of turkeys, which two peasants, with long white 
sticks, drive up the marble stairs to one of the higher saloons, where the 
purchaser lives, and where they will have permission to waddle about for some 
few days on the stone floor under the painted ceiling that displays the rich arms 
of the deceased race. 


XI. RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS. 


MOST persons require some sensual provocative, ere on fixed days and hours 
they are able to raise their minds to devotion; and the Catholic Church service 
has such an influence, but it loses too much by the ceremonies. It seems as if the 
Church had not rightly understood the doctrine, that, unless we be as children, 
we cannot enter the kingdom of heaven, — for it often regards its congregation 
as children, who see and believe, who live in dreams more than in thought. 

Every festival that I have seen in Rome included a really fine idea or thought; 
but the explication thereof was often, if I may use the expression, made too 
corporeal. They would show to the external sense what only belongs to feeling, 
and hence, a soulless caricature, not a devotional picture, was presented to view. 

I believe that all well-educated Catholics will agree with me in this; for 
whenever my religious feelings have been wounded at these festivals, I never 
saw any other congregation than people of the very lowest class, whose mental 
conceptions stand on a level with the child’s. 

There is, undeniably, something beautiful in the idea that Christians one day 
in the year remember the first Christian brethren who suffered and died for the 
faith, and, as it were, sealed its power and holiness with their blood. Thus the 
Catholics have a feast for the martyrs, and one of the most splendid churches in 
Rome is dedicated to them. It is opened but once in the year, the 26th of 
December, when all within is a blaze of light, and the floor as well as the way 
thither is strewed with evergreens; but here nothing is shown to impress the 
thought of greatness of mind in the martyrs, or of strength in the belief which 
gave them courage to offer up their lives for it The death of the martyrs is 
represented in glaring pictures round about: we see a row of horrible executions; 
here the breasts of a woman are cut off; there one is torn to death; here the eyes 
are plucked out; there another cut limb from limb, and then roasted or boiled. 

We turn away from these disgusting scenes; the mind feels oppressed by this 
sight, instead of being filled by spiritual greatness. 

There is something poetically beautiful in celebrating Christmas as a 
children’s festival; but the manner in which it is celebrated in the Church of Ara 
Coeli in Rome, annihilates the beauty of the idea by its material performance. 

One of the side chapels in the left aisle of the church is completely 
transformed into a theatre, with side scenes, wings, and decorations. The scene 
presents a rural country. Here sits a figure representing Madonna, dressed in real 
clothes; on her lap rests the infant Jesus formed of wax, and glittering with gold 


and jewels; Joseph stands by her side, while the shepherds bring their offerings. 
The Almighty, surrounded by angels, painted on pasteboard, is seen in the 
clouds. 

The Papal soldiers keep guard before this exhibition, which is well lighted; a 
table is placed by one of the nearest pillars, and on this mothers set their 
children, and those quite little ones of five or six years: one child then runs over 
a poem concerning the child Jesus or Christmas. It frequently happens that the 
little preacher either becomes afraid, and stops suddenly, or raises his little voice 
so comically, that the whole audience begin to laugh. But it is not only one that 
speaks; we often see two, or even three little girls placed side by side, who carry 
on a dialogue in verse about Bambino’s beauty. 

This festival is at its highest on the 6th of January. I was there: it was a rainy 
day, with a sirocco; the strong perfume of the incense was oppressive, being 
blended with the perspiration and breath of the garlic-eating peasants, and the 
dirty, ragged beggars. I felt myself quite unwell. The festival, however, went on. 
A little girl said her verse boldly; a mass was sung, and then the procession 
through the church to the little theatre commenced. One of the monks climbed 
up to it, took the infant Jesus out of Madonna’s arms, and then crawled down 
again with it; but at this moment a whole choir of music joined in with the 
liveliest airs. Cymbals and drums resounded through the church; it was a march 
like one in an opera buffa! It was intended to express the heart’s jubilee, that an 
infant Saviour was given to mankind; but this scene made my blood run chill. I 
felt myself seized with disgust, and sought the door. Some peasants, who 
attempted to cross the aisle through which the procession was to pass, were 
struck on the chest by two powerful monks, so that they staggered back; but I, as 
a stranger, was allowed to pass. I sought the doorway, but the whole procession 
followed, quick march, behind me, and were on the high stairs as soon as myself. 
The rain poured down; the bishop raised the infant Jesus in his arms to the crowd 
without! All fell on their knees. A cry from the nearest monk of “An umbrella! 
an umbrella! the child will be wet!” sounded in my ears. 

I felt as if I had left a profaned temple of God. “Father forgive them, they 
know not what they do,” was my involuntary prayer. The church, Jesus, and the 
Virgin Mary, were too holy in my breast for these meretricious ceremonies. 

I must speak of another festival, which, considered as to its intention, is 
Christianly beautiful, but which, carried into effect, is more comic than edifying. 
The design is this: that even animals should partake of the Lord’s grace and 
blessing. 

On a certain day, or rather in a stated week, — for if one day be not 
sufficient, the festival is extended to several days in succession, — the peasant 


leads his ass, and even sometimes his pig, to St. Anthony’s Church, to be 
sprinkled with holy water, and thereby preserved from sickness and witchcraft 
All the horses, from the vetturino’s broken-down hack to the Pope’s own steeds, 
come to the church, which stands open, and on all the altars are candles. The 
floor is strewn with evergreens, the walls thickly hung with pictures, painted al 
fresco, but miserably executed. They are representations of St. Anthony’s 
temptations. In one place the devil comes and knocks at his door; in another 
place the devil stands mocking at the glory of the saints. The whole space before 
the cloister is filled with people. Here are groups for a painter! 

Side by side stand carriages filled with strangers all standing up to see the 
show; horse-soldiers keep the streets clear. Now comes a carriage filled with 
children, who are so happy because the horses are about to be blessed; now 
comes another carriage with a pious old married couple, who cross themselves 
as they stop before the cloister door, where the monk stands with a plasterer’s 
brush in his hand, and sprinkles the horses with holy water. A chorister gives a 
picture of St Anthony to the coachman, and for this he receives one or more wax 
tapers, which are afterward consecrated in the cloister, and sold at a high price. 

It is quite picturesque to see the peasant boys on the horses that are to be 
blessed; they do not sit on the back of the animal, but quite near the tail. Ribbons 
of various colors flutter from their pointed hats; their jackets and trousers are so 
patched, that one cannot tell which was the original fabric of their clothes. 

I saw a little old woman dragging a very small ass along; it had silk ribbons 
around its tail, and on each haunch was pasted a little pig made out of gilt paper! 
The old woman stood before the monk with great devotion, bowed low, and 
crossed herself. The boys pricked the little ass under the tail with long pins, so 
that the soldiers were obliged to come to the aid of the poor woman and her ass. 

From the cloister door the peasant rides in full trot across the place to one of 
the open inns, and enters the room with the animal, sits down at the long deal 
table, where the other peasants are seated drinking, in order that he may become 
an animal himself to-day, and gain admission to the blessing. (On the same day 
they lead sheep ornamented with rosettes and gold to the Church of St. Agnes, 
outside the walls of the city, and there bless them. The legend, which is very 
ancient, tells us of St. Agnes, that she was equally beautiful and innocent; and 
that, accordingly, when she refused to deny her Christian faith, she was led into 
a house dedicated to vice, where the soldiers and vagabonds found women of 
vicious habits. Agnes was dragged naked into a chamber, and delivered over to 
two rough soldiers: but at the same moment, says the legend, her fine long hair 
became still longer and thicker than before, so that it hung like a cloak around 
her shoulders, and down to her feet; and, as the soldiers were about to lay hands 


on her, a shining angel stepped between them and her, so that they were 
frightened, and fled. Pure and undefiled, she met her death on the pyre. A 
church, dedicated to St. Agnes, is now erected where that vile house stood, and a 
chapel in the cellar is shown as the chamber in which she was protected by the 
angel. The church stands on Piazza Navona.) 

I must, in this place, mention a festival which, although it does not belong to 
those of the Church, is yet in a manner connected with them; it is the feast of 
languages in Propaganda, which they give, as it is called, “in onore dei santi re 
magi.” We may, with equal justice, call Propaganda an universal academy, or a 
Noah’s ark, just as we feel disposed. Young men from all parts of the world are 
educated here for missionaries. Here are children from California to China, from 
Ireland to the Cape of Good Hope; every one of them repeats a poem by rote in 
his native tongue. But a man must be a Mezzofanti to profit by this Babel-like 
Anthology. 

It is elevating to see how far around the globe this blessingbringing Christian 
doctrine makes its way; but it is with the auditory in Propaganda as with the 
spectators at the before-mentioned ceremonies; they have not time to retain what 
is elevating in thought, which the feast itself might superinduce; they are made 
to laugh, and where laughter predominates devotion is gone. 

The young men of the Propaganda receive the Cardinals and all strangers who 
come to the festival; we are conducted to a seat, and after an introduction, which 
is uttered in Latin, poems are recited in forty-four languages. The less the 
audience understand of these poems, the more they applaud; it was so at least on 
this occasion, when I heard them cheer loudest an Ethiopian and two Chinese, 
their languages sounding most like gibberish and awaking the loudest laughter. 
During the repetition of a German poem, I saw two Italian monks of the 
Capuchin order laugh to a degree, at what was to them so curious a language, 
that they were nearly falling to the floor. 

The most different languages and dialects are to be heard in this place; 
sometimes they also sing a song which may be very interesting, but is never 
pretty. The impression of the whole feast is that of a burlesque representation. 
We understood nothing, and laughed at what sounded meaningless in our ears. 

Meanwhile, we read year after year in the German newspapers about the great 
effect of this festival; but the effect is really only this — we laugh. (The young 
ecclesiastic, a German, who showed me my place in it, talked with great 
animation of the celebration, and repeated several times, “One only gets such 
sights in the world’s city, Rome!” This expression, which has nothing 
remarkable about it in itself considered, I would not bring forward here, had not 
a correspondent of Allegemeine Zeitung, in a bombastic account of the 


Propaganda feast, put these words into my mouth, to show what an effect this 
display had upon all foreigners.) 

All the ceremonies I have described made so deep an impression on me, that I 
could not pass them over; albeit there is much, great and peculiar, that I shall 
omit from this my collection of pictures of Rome. These pages, however, would 
press upon my mind like a millstone if I thought they could give offense to a 
single enlightened Catholic; but this I cannot believe. I have stated facts; but I 
respect everything that is truly religious in every creed, and in every sincere 
believer. 


Xlil. THE CASCADES OF TIVOLI. 


IT was in the beginning of February, but on a beautiful sunny day: the almond- 
trees were in bloom. A carriage, wherein were three Danes, rolled down the old 
Via Tiburtina, past the Church of St. Lorenzo; they must see the falling waters at 
Tivoli by torch-light. Ruins of monuments of ancient times, and shattered towers 
of the Middle Ages, stand conspicuous on the rugged Campagna. Herdsmen in 
sheep-skin jackets, and with a picture of the Madonna on their pointed, sun-burnt 
hats, lean against the dilapidated walls where a fire is lighted, and from whence 
the blue gray smoke rises into the air. 

We already felt the poisonous stench from the little river Solfatara. It is but a 
rivulet, yet its poisonous vapors have killed all the fresh shoots of grass and 
herbs around it; a brimstone yellow scum flows down the foul water. We drove 
at full gallop, and were soon out of that pestilential district The river Anio, with 
its fresh stream, rush-grown banks, and picturesque tower bade us welcome to 
the mountain territory. The road was on an ascent, and always amongst trees; a 
magnificent olive grove was before the town. A strange tone of atmosphere 
enveloped the large, extended Campagna. That blueness, that violet color in the 
mountains far distant and close by us, and the dark green in the leaves of the 
trees, had an imposing effect The sun, as it went down, cast a red, fiery light on 
the trunks of the trees; they appeared to be gilded; the sound of bagpipes was 
heard under the declivity of the mountain. The whole was a picture of a fine 
southern evening’s delicious tranquillity. With the buoyancy of youth, we all 
three exulted in this beautiful expanse of nature. 

The sun went down at no great distance from that point in the horizon where 
the dome of St. Peter’s rose enthroned, and it was soon dark evening. We 
wandered through the dusky streets to the opposite side of the town; to Albergo 
del Sibilla, which takes its name from the old Sibyl’s temple, that is built to the 
very edge of the precipice overhanging the foaming waters. We heard from the 
road the wild continuous thunder of the large cascades. A guide lighted his torch; 
another followed us with two large bundles of hay, which were to be lighted in 
the grottoes in front of the falling waters. 

It was almost entirely dark in the little garden without; the flame of the torch 
merely illumined the nearest hedges. The sky was covered with stars, but they 
shed no light We followed a little path between the bushes, ever on the descent, 
and were all the while deafened by the roar of the water-fall below us. That we 
were only able to see the nearest objects around the guide, who bore the burming 


torch, and that all the rest lay in utter darkness, gave a touch of the romantic to 
the adventure. Not one of us knew whether the abyss in which we heard the 
water foaming was behind the nearest hedges, or close by the green sward on 
which we sometimes trod. 

The path soon became quite narrow; we had the steep rock to the right, the 
abyss to the left; the guide struck his torch upon the ground, so that it was almost 
extinguished, then swung it in the air, and it again threw out a flame, whilst the 
pitch-black smoke whirled away over the glittering leaves of the trees. 

All at once he stopped, uttered a wild shout, and pointed upward to the inn. 
Aloft on the edge of the rock and directly over us lay the round Sibyl’s temple. 
They had lighted a bundle of hay between the columns; the fire threw a flaming 
light on the pillars and walls, which looked as if they contained a burnt-offering; 
the waters still sang their majestic hymn with the same voice of thunder as on 
one of those nights consecrated to the goddesses! For a second the whole temple 
was surrounded with rays of the most exuberant light, and then it was again 
night — dark night. 

We held on our way down the narrow path: incrustations hung in picturesque 
diversity over our heads; close to us was a declivity — how deep was this? The 
light from the torch disclosed no bottom: the waters roared quite near us. We had 
to hold on by the green hedges that we might not fall into the deep. The cliffs, 
like a natural staircase, soon led us into the Siren’s grotto. In order to understand 
each other we were obliged to shout at the very top of our voices, for the 
cascades rush through the grotto with an almost deafening sound. Fire was 
quickly set to a bundle of hay; the clear flame lighted up the cavern, which was 
dripping with water. 

The red flame of the fire played on the white watery column, which, with the 
lightning’s speed dashed from an immense height, and forced its way through an 
opening in the cliff. The guide threw out burning hay upon the foaming stream, 
and the hay burnt as the water whirled it along into the yawning abyss, and for a 
moment it showed us the deep whirlpool. 

A few years ago, a young Englishman slid from one of the slippery stones 
where a little cross-beam is now placed, and disappeared forever. The now 
reigning Pope, Gregory XVI., to prevent the town from falling in suddenly, — 
for it is undermined by the many water-falls, — has made a new outlet to the 
river Anio, which outlet forms the cascades, so that by these means a water-fall 
has been produced, which in size surpasses all the others. When I visited Tivoli 
in 1834, this work was in operation, and was completed two years afterward; 
where I then walked and plucked flowers, there now foams, and perhaps forever 
will foam, Tivoli’s largest cascade. To this cascade we now directed our steps; 


but we were first obliged to ascend the rugged and slippery steps. We had again 
to hold fast by the fresh myrtle branches close by the precipice; and at this 
critical moment, in a situation of imminent peril, the torch went quite out The 
thought ran through me that we must remain here for the night, that we must sit 
down in the hedges, and not move a foot — or it is death. A moment of dead 
silence followed; the torch flew whizzing in the air; the guide had thrown it with 
all his strength against the rock. The flame blazed faintly again, and soon after 
gave a brilliant light. He now went brisker forward up a broader path, singing as 
he went. By degrees everything showed the influence of art over nature. Here 
were strong railings and walled stairs, with a steep descent. The torch shone over 
the balustrade; a cloud of water broken into foam rose up toward us. The whole 
stream fell into the dark, giddy deep, looking like the whitest milk. We passed 
through a long arch in which the river had its new bed, and through which it 
approached the fall with the swiftness of an arrow. Here was no balustrade; the 
torch lighted up the stream, burning hay was thrown into it, and it glided swift as 
the flight of a bird into the dizzy pool. I felt all my nerves assailed; I was obliged 
to cling to the wall, and fix my eye for a time on the firm arch above me. It was 
impossible to understand one another here, so loud was the roaring of the 
powerful stream. Half an hour afterward we all three sat in a large room above 
the falls, around a well furnished table. We spoke of Denmark and of all our dear 
friends; healths were drunk to them, whilst the cascades and cataracts thundered 
in chorus. 

It was an evening full of poetry. We stood arm in arm by the open window; 
the stars glistened so brightly that we could discern the foaming masses of water 
like a white veil in the depth below us. They joined in with their loud and eternal 
song — a song such as no poet can sing. 


XIill. MY BOOTS. 


A TRUE STORY. 


THERE is a street in Rome which is called Via Purificazione, but we cannot say 
of it that it is purified. It is an up and down sort of place; cabbage stalks and old 
broken pots lie strewn round about; the smoke rolls out of the door of the 
osteria, and Signora opposite — nay I cannot help it, but it is true — Signora 
opposite shakes her sheets out of the window every morning. In this street there 
are generally many strangers; but this year most of them remained at Naples and 
Florence, for fear of the fever and pestilential sickness that was in Rome. I lived 
quite alone in a large-house, not even the host or hostess slept there at night It 
was a large, cold house, with a little wet garden, in which there were only a row 
of pease and a half-blown gillyflower; yet in the neighboring gardens, which 
were at a higher elevation, stood blooming hedge-rows with monthly roses, and 
trees full of yellow citrons. The latter bore the continual rain well; but the roses, 
on the contrary, appeared as if they had lain for a week in the sea. 

The evenings were so lonesome in the cold, large rooms; the black chimney 
yawned between the windows, and out of doors were rain and drizzle. All the 
doors were well secured with locks and iron bars; but of what use were they? 
The wind whistled and screeched through the crevices in the doors; the few 
sticks in the chimney blazed up, but they did not throw any warmth into the 
room; the cold stone floor, the raw walls, and the high ceiling, seemed only to be 
adapted for the summer season. 

If I would make myself comfortable, I was obliged to put on my fur-lined 
travelling boots, surtout, cloak, and fur cap; yes, then it was well enough! It is 
true, that side which was turned toward the fire-place was half roasted: but in 
this world one must know how to change sides, and so I turned, like a sunflower. 

The evenings were somewhat long, but then my teeth began to give some 
nervous concerts, and it was remarkable how they improved in dexterity. A real 
Danish toothache is not to be compared to an Italian one. Pain played on the 
keys of the teeth, as if it were a Liszt or a Thalberg. Sometimes it rumbled in the 
foreground, and then anon in the background, as when two martial bands answer 
each other, whilst a large front tooth sang the prima donna’s part with all the 
trills, roulades, and cadences of torture. There was such harmony and power in 
the whole, that I at last felt no longer like a human being! 


From an evening it slid into a night concert, and it was during such a one, 
whilst the windows shook with the storm, and the rain poured down without, that 
I cast a half melancholy look at the night lamp. My writing materials stood by it, 
and I saw quite distinctly that the pen danced over the white paper, as if led by 
an invisible hand; but it was not so, it did it of its own accord. It wrote after 
dictation — and who dictated? Yes, it sounds strange, but it is true. I say it, and 
you will believe me — it was my boots, my old Copenhagen boots, which, 
because they were soaked through with the rain, had earned a place in the 
chimney by the red embers. If I suffered from toothache, they also suffered from 
water-ache; they dictated their own biography, and this I think will throw a light 
on the Italian winter of 1840-41. 

The Boots said: — 

“We are two brothers, right boot and left boot. Our first remembrance is, that 
we were well rubbed in with wax, and then extremely well brushed up and 
polished. I could see myself in my brother, and he could see himself in me; and 
we Saw that we were one body, a sort of Castor and Pollux, a species of Siamese 
twins, whom fate had determined should live and die, exist and not exist with 
each other. We were both born in Copenhagen. 

“The shoemaker’s boy carried us in his hand forth into the world, and the first 
glimpse awakened sweet but false expectations about our destination. He to 
whom we were consigned immediately pulled us by the ears till we closed round 
his legs, and then he went down the stairs with us. We creaked with joy. It rained 
outside, but we still creaked; but only the first day. 

“Alas! how much wet there is to get through in this world! We were not born 
to be water-proof boots, and therefore did not feel ourselves happy. No brush 
gave us the lustre of our youth; this lustre we possessed when the shoemaker’s 
boy carried us in his hand through the streets; who can therefore depict our 
happiness when we one morning heard that we were to travel abroad — yes, to 
Italy, that sunny, warm land, where we should tread on marble and classic 
ground, drink in the warm sunbeams, and surely regain our youthful lustre. We 
travelled. During the longest routes we slept in the portmanteau and dreamed of 
the warm lands. In the towns, on the contrary, we looked well about us, but it 
was wet and raw as in Denmark. Our soles got a gangrene; they were obliged to 
be parted from the body in Munich, and we found ourselves with new soles 
instead: but they were made as well as if they had been born with us. ‘Were we 
but over the Alps,’ we sighed; ‘it is fine and mild there.’ And we got over the 
Alps, but it was not fine and mild there! — it rained and it blew: and if we 
happened now and then to tread on marble, it was so icy cold, that the marble 


drew the cold perspiration out of our soles, and the damp traces of them 
remained where we had trodden. 

“Tt was quite lively in the evening when the waiter numbered all the boots and 
shoes in the hotel; we were placed in a row amongst these foreign comrades, and 
heard from them about the places they came from. There was a pair of beautiful 
red morocco bodies with black feet (I think it was in Bologna), and they told us 
about the warm summer in Rome and Naples; they told us about their climbing 
up Vesuvius, where the feet were burt off them by the subterranean heat; alas! 
we almost desired to die in such a manner. ‘Were we but over the Apennines! 
were we but in Rome!’ — and we went there! But now we have groveled in rain 
and sludge week after week! But one must see all things, we suppose, and there 
will never be an end, either of curiosities or pouring rain! Not a warm ray has 
refreshed us; the cold wind has gamboled around us! O Rome! Rome! to-night, 
for the first time, we will drink warmth from the blessed chimney, and we will 
drink till we burst! The upper leathers are all gone, and our bodies are giving 
way: they will burst too! But before we die this happy death, we wish this our 
history to be noted down, and our dead bodies brought to Berlin to rest with him 
who has had courage and manliness enough to depict ‘Italien wie es ist!’ to the 
truth-loving Nicolai” — and having said thus much, the boots fell together. 

It was quite still; my night lamp went out; I dozed a little, and when I awoke 
in the morning, I thought it was a dream; but I looked info the chimney; the 
boots were quite shrunk up; they stood like mummies standing amid the cold 
ashes. I looked at the paper as it lay by my lamp; it was a gray paper full of ink 
spots; the pen had really passed over it, but the words had all run into each other, 
for the pen had written the boots’ memoirs on gray paper. I noted down what I 
still remembered; and the reader will recollect that it is not I, but my boots, who 
cry “Woe!” to — la bella Italia! 


XIV. THE EMPEROR'S CASTLE. 


HOWEVER bad the winter may be in Rome, it yet has days beautiful as the 
finest spring days in the North. We feel a desire to go forth into the green fields 
and gardens: and both are to be found there. The roses stand in flower; the laurel 
hedges shed their perfume; we have many places to choose from for our 
promenade. We will now visit the ruins of the Emperor’s Castle. They lie on a 
whole mountain plain or table-land in the middle of the city. Here are vineyards, 
gardens, ruins, and miserable houses; here are fruitful, arable land, and barren 
spots where the ass munches its thistle, and the goats seek the mossy grass. 

Out toward the Forum there still stands a row of firm walls. Large hedges and 
hanging plants spring over the slope like the waters of a cascade; tall cypresses 
carry their heads aloft, towering above the rest; we saunter down the broad 
carriage road, and stand before a villa in the midst of a garden so green and 
fragrant that we cannot believe it to be winter, and we are in the month of 
January. Mignonnette, gillyflowers, and roses spread their perfumes around; 
citrons and oranges shine on the trees through the dark leaves. We stroll through 
an avenue of laurel-trees toward a natural balcony which the wall presents 
toward the Campagna; we see below us the solitary tombs of the dead, the 
yellow winding Tiber, and far in the distant horizon a crystal stripe: that is the 
Mediterranean. 

In the midst of the garden which we enter are two considerable openings in 
the earth; they are quite round, and from the topmost edge to the bottom, as far 
down as one can see, they are covered with luxuriant evergreens. One might 
suppose that each of them was a crater, which, instead of lava and ashes, threw 
up flowers and shrubs, with which the whole extensive ruin would in time be 
covered. Under these openings are large vaults, so deep that the daylight cannot 
reach the bottom. Here, where perhaps the marble basin once stood, and 
beautiful women bathed their graceful limbs, surrounded by the rays of a 
thousand lamps; where the incense shed its perfume, and where song and 
stringed instruments resounded, there now hops a clammy frog. Perhaps it is one 
of those mighty empresses, herself doomed to drag her wet, heavy limbs along in 
the dark below, where she, in by-gone days, hatched wicked, murderous 
thoughts! 

Stay there below in the darkness of night, thou unhappy one! Here above the 
roses bloom; the warm sunbeams kiss the laurel-tree’s green leaves, and the 


stranger drinks in a beautiful draught of the South that will never be obliterated 
from his mind. 

We wander away from these luxuriant green gulfs, and follow the path that 
winds between flowering shrubs over steep declivities, and a wooden staircase 
leads us down into another part of the castle, to a cabbage-garden. The mosaic 
floor has disappeared, the rain-worm crawls forth from the wet earth, where in 
former times Rome’s emperor with his court sat round the groaning board. Here 
the precious dishes sent forth their savory odors: here were flamingo tongues, 
and peacocks’ hearts; here, during the meal, those great ones of the earth 
changed their rich apparel; here they displayed themselves in their false locks, 
painted skin and eyebrows, gold dust in the hair, and with shoes whose soles 
were perfumed with salve. The poor gold-laced slave stood as immovable as the 
cabbage stalk now; if he coughed or sneezed he was cast into the fish-pond to 
feed the fishes that were to grace the emperor’s table. 

How many reminiscences are connected with this place, where Caligula, 
Commodus, and Tiberius reigned. The poet casts these mad emperors’ names 
with disdain into the world, where curses will be heaped upon them till the day 
of judgment! Even the school-boy in the smallest town in the far North shakes 
his little fist, and cannot pray to God for these wicked men. 

These corrupt spirits hover above the ruins of the Emperor’s Castle; they fly 
with the rapidity of thought around the world, and only rest where a curse is 
pronounced over their lives and actions! Fly over sea and land! No relationship, 
no political connection, nothing screens you now — you stand alone! Man 
judges! God forgives! 

Where extravagance and luxury poured out its cornucopia there now grows 
the frugal cabbage; the walls which inclosed those sensual vices now bear the 
fig-tree’s broad leaf of modesty, and the peaceful olive grows where blood once 
flowed. We will remember Titus, remember the noble-minded, whose life casts a 
lustre on remembrance; we will look at the beautiful scented roses, and forget 
that fallen greatness in the charms of eternal nature! 


XV. ST. CANUTE. 


DENMARK is certainly a Protestant land; but the names of many of its saints 
live in Rome in the mouths of the people, or are connected with one or other 
place. 

In many a Danish village church is still to be seen the image of Madonna, 
either painted high up on the walls under the lofty ceiling where it is not 
whitened over, or even on the altar-piece. The church-bells in the Danish 
villages ring at sunset, as they did in the time of Catholicism, the Ave Maria. 

St. Canute was the first saint I heard named when a child, though my 
Lutheran Catechism did not mention a word about saints. A fine old church, in 
my native town, bears the name of this saint, whose bones rest behind its altar. 

St. Canute was once a greater saint than king in Denmark; a thousand lights 
bumed at his altar, and the guild statutes boasted his name. When a child, I heard 
the history of this Danish king, who, because he laid a tax on the Jutlanders was 
pursued by them to Funen. He rested on the way thither, and the stone on which 
he sat was much softer than the hearts of his enemies: we yet see the traces on 
the stone upon which he sat. I saw it when a child, and I believed the legend. The 
King sought refuge in the Church of St. Alban, in Odense; his enemies flocked 
thither, and his own servant, Blake, was the betrayer of his master. A stone was 
thrown through the church window; it struck the King on the head, and he sank 
in his own blood before the high altar, where he prayed. His relics were revered 
and he was made a saint; even in Rome an altar was raised to his memory. 

When a child I never passed St. Canute’s Church in the evening without 
shutting my eyes; and then I always saw most distinctly the pale, dead King, 
with the gold crown on his bleeding head, and clad in his mantle of velvet and 
ermine, gliding beneath the lofty arch from the font up to the altar. 

On the right hand side of the street, leading from the Castle of St. Angelo 
toward Piazza di San Pietro in Rome, there is a monk’s cloister with a church, — 
I believe it is called Transmontane, — and amongst the many altars within it is 
one consecrated to the Danish King Canute. He stands in the altar-piece with his 
gold crown on, and in a mantle of velvet and ermine, just as when a child I 
imagined him to be, wandering in the church which contains his bones. 

The nineteenth of January, according to the “Diario Romano,” is the feast of 
St. Canute. The rain poured down, and it was miserable weather; but as a Dane I 
could not do otherwise than go to see the Danish saint’s feast celebrated. 


I entered the church: there was not a being there; two small tallow candles 
bummed so dimly and looked so sordid, and these stood on the altar of St. Canute. 

I could not bear the thought of it; I must at least know why a little more was 
not done for him. I rang the bell to the cloister, and an old monk came out. I 
asked him why St. Canute had no more than two candles, and why there was no 
music or other festival ceremony. 

“Alas, sir!” said the monk, “our cloister is one of the poorest in all Rome! We 
can only afford to celebrate one great festival in the year;” and he mentioned the 
saint’s name. “Then there is music, and the church is radiant with light; but we 
are only able to do such things once a year! St. Canute is from the North, and 
therefore our cloister never receives anything! St. Canute is poor!” 

I felt that the man was right. 

I stood alone before the altar of my childhood’s saint, in whose church I had 
wept over ray father’s coffin, in whose church I was confirmed; the saint whose 
church once served me, in its vastness, for a measure of all mountain heights; 
yes, even of the distance between the earth and stars. St. Canute, all the honors 
of the universe are perishable! No candle burns by thy tomb in thine earthly 
kingdom; and even in the city of the Pope thou hast, on thy festival, but two poor 
tallow candles! The greatest festival thou hast is, that, thy countryman stands by 
thy tomb and sketches this sorrowful picture in remembrance of thee, St. Canute. 


XVI. THE COLISEUM. 


I HAVE heard several interesting lectures concerning the gigantic forms in the 
antediluvian world, but I never understood them better than when I once saw the 
skeleton of a mammoth. It filled a considerable space in the large yard where it 
was laid; long grass grew out of the spinal bones and round about the side bones; 
one might have thought it was the hull of a vessel, and not the carcass of an 
animal that had once lived. 

The Coliseum is a mammoth’s carcass of another species; it is a stone 
skeleton that proclaims the departed greatness of Rome better than books can do; 
it is a ruin, an incredibly devastated ruin. Whole palaces in Rome are erected 
from its torn-down walls, and yet there is, in what we still see, a magnitude like 
that which is found in the Pyramids and rock temples of India. Every colonnade 
forms large streets; the broken-down staircase, from the floor to the uppermost 
cornice, is a whole range of rocks covered with grass and underwood; it is a 
declivity that might hold a small city. Here and there, in the topmost parts of the 
ruin, is a house plastered up, with little crooked windows, and in them are 
persons living. 

The whole ruin forms an open church with many altars: the cross stands in the 
midst under the open sky; the Capuchin monks come here every Friday in 
procession, and one of the brethren preaches a sermon where, in past times, the 
wild animals roared and howled, while the gladiator wrestled, and breathed out 
his life without uttering a cry of pain. Yonder on that sunlit declivity, where the 
particolored lizard sits undisturbed and hatches its young, sat Rome’s emperor, 
with his purple clad courtiers; and here, where now the ragged beggar takes his 
place, waved the white veil of the vestal maiden. 

One ought to enter this place for the first time by the full light of the moon; a 
tragedy composed of stone is what we then see and read. One ought to wander 
through these immense arches by torch-light, and ascend to the very top, where 
the walls are not of stone, but — masses of rock. What a dead silence! what 
immensity! The torch light falls on the cobwebs in the corners, where the fly 
sprawls and struggles; but we think not of it; we think not of the woes of every- 
day life: the stones around us have voices, the stars above stand in alliance with 
them; the soul feels itself expand in the midst of greatness. The Coliseum 
preaches to us about the system of the world, about the greatness and the 
impotence of the human race, so that the mind becomes at once elevated and 
humbled. 


XVII. THE CARNIVAL. 


WHAT makes the Roman Carnival so lively, so peculiarly splendid, and so far 
surpassing the same kind of festivity in every other place, arises from this cause, 
that the feast of the Carnival in the streets of Rome is confined to six days, and 
on each of these days to three hours. Il Corso and the nearest side-streets alone 
contain the scene of this popular amusement. Both time and place are 
concentrated. Mirth here is like effervescing champagne: the goblet foams and 
sparkles; it is emptied directly, and — then follows the fast. 

The Roman Carnival which, with insignificant variations is from year to year 
the same, has been so vividly depicted by Goethe that no one can do it better; 
therefore, every new description is superfluous. I would rather not give any; only 
to make my picture of Rome a little more complete, I must draw a slight sketch 
of it in this book: the details belong solely to the Carnival of 1841. 

The Senator sits in the Capitol clad in purple and gold, surrounded by his 
pages in their many colored dresses: a deputation of Jews enter, and beg 
permission to dwell for another year in that quarter of the city allotted to them, 
namely, Ghetto. They obtain this permission; the Senator gets into a glass coach, 
the old bells of the Capitol ring, and this is the signal for the Carnival to 
commence. 

The coach drives on at a foot-pace toward Piazza del Popolo, and behind it 
swarms a crowd of persons from palaces, houses, and pot houses. But the 
greatest order prevails everywhere. Any lady may freely venture out in man’s 
clothing; it would never enter any one’s head to insult her, or make the least sign 
that could alarm her modesty. — 

It is amusing to see how the poorer classes contrive to procure a carnival 
dress: they sew salad leaves all over their clothes; they have them on their shoes, 
and even on their head by way of peruke; husband and wife, and sometimes their 
children too, are quite clothed in salad. Orange peel is cut out, and worn as 
spectacles; this is the whole of their decorations, and thus the poor couple 
wander through the streets with the greatest gravity and the most majestic 
bearing. 

From Piazza del Popolo, the Senator proceeds with his suite up II Corso. All 
the windows and balconies are hung with red, blue, and yellow silk drapery; 
places everywhere are filled with persons of both sexes, and a great part are in 
costume, with and without masks. Small rush chairs or benches are placed close 
to the houses on the whole line; they are let out, and the more quietly disposed 


take their places there. The one row of carriages drives down the line, the other 
up, and both carriages and horses are mostly decorated with evergreens and 
fluttering ribbons. We often see coachmen, old fellows with genuine Italian 
physiognomies, dressed out like ladies, whilst a pug-dog sits by their side 
dressed like an infant in long clothes, or as a young miss. Other carriages are 
decked out like steam-vessels, and have a crew of sailors clothed alike, or with 
girls in military costume. When two such vessels meet, a violent combat takes 
place, in which confetti pour down on each other, not thrown with the hand, but 
often out of large goblets. The great mass of humanity moves along on the 
footpath, and even between the carriages. If two Punches or Harlequins meet, 
they take each other by the arm and push their way on hooting and screaming; 
masks of the same kind join each other, and they soon become a whole flock. 
Shouting, they force their way between the carriages and passengers on foot; it is 
just as if a foaming waterspout darted over a gently undulating sea. At sunset, 
the sound of cannon is heard; the carriages draw off into the side-streets, and the 
soldiers, who have been posted at some distance from each other, now collect 
together and march through the streets; the cavalry ride slowly after; the second 
time they ride quicker, and the third time at full speed. This is the signal that the 
horse-races are about to begin. 

High tribunes are erected in Piazza del Popolo; a rope is fixed across the 
street, and behind this are six or seven halfwild horses hung round with iron 
plates, the barbs on them being turned inward, and on their backs are fastened 
pieces of burning sponge. 

The rope falls — the horses dart away — silk ribbons and tinsel gold flutter 
and rattle on their manes and sides. “Cavalli! cavalli!” shout the innumerable 
crowds, as they make way for the flying horses, which become still more wild 
from the screaming of the people; they rush past, and the street behind them is 
closed again by the enormous swarm. 

Before the horses have reached the goal, they are for the most part so 
exhausted that they come up to an easy trot; meanwhile, the uppermost part of 
the street is inclosed with large carpets suspended from house to house at certain 
distances. If the horses were still in their wildest flight they would, nevertheless, 
be stopped here, entangled, as they must be, in these draperies. 

It has a very comical appearance when by chance a dog gets into a part of the 
street that is cleared. The persons nearest the poor brute at once proceed to chase 
it; the whole row follows the example, and the unhappy dog must take his way 
through the whole street. Screaming and clapping of hands from both sides keep 
it in the middle of the street There is such exultation! the poor dog is obliged to 


run a race, and if it happens to be a heavy dog, it appears just as miserable as 
comical; it can scarcely lift its legs, and yet it must gallop, gallop! 

It is a lively scene in the evenings of the Carnival time, if we enter an osteria 
or wine-house, where we often find a whole company of merry maskers, 
drinking their Foglietta, improvising a song, or dancing Saltarello. Whole 
crowds go through the streets with song and tambourine, preceded by a burning 
torch. They go to the theatres, particularly to the smaller ones, in their 
masquerade dresses, and the audience play there as much as the actors. I 
followed such a crowd to Teatro Alibert; about a third part of the public there 
was in costume: knights in armor, flower-girls, harlequins, and Grecian gods sat 
amongst us in our every-day dress. One of the largest boxes in the first tier was 
quite filled with pretty Roman girls, all dressed like Pantaloon, but without 
masks or rouge. They were so joyous and so beautiful that it was a pleasure to 
look at them; but they certainly drew the whole attention from the stage. A very 
favorite tragedy was performed, called, “Byron in Venice; or, England and 
Missolonghi!” It was very affecting, but the public were merry. Up in the gallery 
there was a common-looking fellow with a thick, black beard, but dressed as a 
peasant girl; he seemed to be much affected by the piece. He formed a curtain 
over the box underneath with his apron, and then with the skirt of his gown 
wiped his eyes and applauded. The eyes of the audience were drawn more to 
him, than to Byron and Missolonghi. 

The last day of the Carnival is always the liveliest; it concludes with the 
bouquet of the whole festival, the brilliant, magnificent Moccolo. — It was 
particularly lively this year (1841), as the last day of the Carnival was on the 
25th of February. There came a dressed out married couple on high stilts; they 
moved adventurously through the crowd of passengers and carriages. Here 
growled another couple dressed like bears, the one white and the other jet black, 
both chained to each other; behind them followed a miller linked to a chimney- 
sweep, and then came a man hopping about with lottery tickets; to the end of his 
hat was fastened a bladder. There came another with an organ on a hand-cart; 
out of each pipe stuck the head of a live cat, which screamed pitifully, for the 
man had a cord fastened to the tail of each, and in this manner he played. One 
carriage was decorated so as to form a throne of flowers, and thereon sat a 
minstrel. The harp was made fast, but above it was a wheel of fortune with many 
flags, and it tumed with the wind. Another carriage represented a gigantic 
violoncello; on each string rode a figure; the treble string bore a fine little lady, 
and all the four strings sang in a loud key, just as the fiddler who stood by the 
side of the violoncello, stroked the person’s back with his bow. 

Throughout that long street confetti and flowers poured down, yet mostly 


flowers, for this year’s February was abundant in violets and anemones. I saw 
Don Miguel, not a mask, but the real Don Miguel dressed as a civilian, 
wandering amongst the crowd; he had a handful of confetti. Queen Christina of 
Spain had a place in a balcony; confetti and flowers were the weapons she was 
armed with. Now sounded the signal for the horse-race. One of the spectators 
was killed that day by the frightened horses: such things occur every year; the 
corpse was carried away, and the mirth continued. “Moccoli! moccoli!” 
resounded on all sides, and in a moment there appeared from all the windows 
and balconies, nay, even from the roof itself, long rods, sticks, and reeds covered 
with burning wax-lights. The carriages which, during the horse-race, had drawn 
off into the side-streets, now filled Il Corso again; but the horses, the 
coachman’s hat, his whip, everything, were covered with burning wax-lights; 
every lady in the carriages held her candle, and endeavored to screen it from the 
opposite party who tried to extinguish it. Sticks with handkerchiefs fluttered in 
the air. A screaming and shouting, of which no one that has not heard it can form 
any idea, deafened all ears: “Senza moccolo! senza moccolo!” Small paper 
balloons with candles in them hovered over the crowd and fell down amongst 
them; it was in this immense street as if all the stars in the firmament, not 
forgetting the milky way, had made a tour through II Corso. The air was as if 
heated by the candles, and the ear was deafened by the shouts. Everything was 
like the wildest bacchanalian feast — and then, almost at once, light by light was 
put out; we saw the last extinguished, and it was dark and still. The church-bells 
rang, and the long fast began. 

Next morning one well packed carriage after the other drove away with the 
strangers — away from that death-like Rome, where all the galleries were 
closed, all the paintings — even the altars covered with black curtains. 

They went to Naples. 


XVIII. PEGASUS AND THE VETTURINO HORSES. 


A DIALOGUE. 

WE have had descriptions of travels in many forms; but as yet, I think, we 
have had none in dialogue. Early in the morming of the 26th of February, 1841, a 
well-packed travelling carriage, drawn by two common hacks, and a leader so 
fine, so lively, and so fiery, drove out of Rome through Porta Santa Giovanni. 
This leader was Pegasus himself, and it is quite probable that he had allowed 
himself to be harnessed to the carriage; for within it sat two poets, besides a 
church-singer, so animated, so full of youths gladness, for he had just escaped 
out of the cloister to study thorough-bass in Naples. In Albano, already he threw 
off the monk’s cowl and put on the gentleman’s black coat; he might almost 
have passed for a poet; and then there was a Signora who was an admirer of 
poetry and poets, but she could not bear to ride backward. It was, as we hear, a 
very respectable company, even for Pegasus to draw. They took the way to 
Naples, and now we shall hear the dialogue. 


THE FIRST DAY’S JOURNEY. 
PEGASUS. 


The way to Albano is over antique roads, past aqueducts of several miles in 
length, standing proudly like the columns in palace-halls, and past bush-grown 
walled tombs. A Capuchin monk with his beggar’s wallet on his shoulders is the 
only person we meet. We approach the tomb of the Ascanii; it lifts its head like a 
mighty stone Colossus by the way-side, bearing its crown of grass and bushes. 
Sing of it, ye poets there in the carriage, sing of Rome’s Campagna! 


THE VETTURINO HORSES. 


Look to it that you draw too! What is the meaning of all those jolts and jumps? 
We shall bait in Albano for two whole hours; the oats there are good, and the 
stable large. O dear! we have a long way to go before we shall get to rest this 
evening. 


PEGASUS. 


We are in Albano! here, in this street, is a house; we go close past it; it is quite a 
small one of only two stories. The door opens, a sportsman steps out; he has pale 
cheeks, and jet black eyes. It is Don Miguel, ex-King of Portugal. A poem might 
be written about him! Hear it, ye poets within the carriage! No, they do not hear 
it; the one is playing the agreeable to Signora, the other sits with his thoughts on 
a tragedy. 


THE VETTURINO HORSES. 


Now we have baited, let us prepare to be off again. The way is a long up and 
down one. Don’t look at the pile of stones; that is the grave of the Horatii; it is 
an old history. Now go on. 


PEGASUS. 


What magnificent trees! What rows of evergreens! The road runs between high 
rocks, the fountains ripple, and aloft on the mountain, between the tops of the 
trees, rises the church cupola of Aricia. The bells ring. By the road stands a 
cross; beautiful girls pass it; they bend their knee before the cross and count their 
beads. We approach Genzano; the poets descend from the carriage; they will see 
Nemi Lake, where there was once a crater. But that is an older story than that of 
the Horatii! Let us away while the poets are admiring it; they can reach us at 
Velletri. Let us be off! 


THE VETTURINO HORSES. 


That first horse is just as if he were mad! He can’t stand, he can’t go! yet he 
seems as if he were old enough to have learned to do both. 


PEGASUS. 


Far beneath us lie the green grass-grown swamps, and Circe’s rocky island by 
the sea. We are in Cisterna, the little town where the Apostle Paul Was received 
by his friends from Rome, when he approached that city. Sing of this, ye poets. 
The evening is fine, the stars glisten. There is a beautiful girl in the inn at 
Cisterna: look at her, ye poets, and sing of the fair lily in the marshes. 


THE SECOND DAY’S JOURNEY. 
THE VETTURINO HORSES. 


Now pray go a little steadily; not at a gallop! There is a carriage on before us; we 
must not go past it. Did you not hear it yourself? There are German ladies in it; 
they have no gentleman with them, and have begged to be in our company, being 
afraid of robbers! It is not safe here, for we heard the balls whistle past us at this 
place years ago. 


PEGASUS. 


The rain pours down! Everything stands in water. The reed huts seem as if they 
would sail away from the inundated green islands. Let us gallop on. The road 
here is so even. There stands a splendid cloister; the monks are gone; the vapors 
from the swamp drove them away, and the cloister stands with a green mould on 
the walls and marble columns. Grass grows on the floors, and the bats fly under 
the cupola. We will run in through the open gate, right into the church and stop 
there. Then you shall see how the lady we draw has become a beautiful marble 
image of fear. Then you shall hear our orchestra-leader sing; his voice is so fine. 
He will sing a hymn for his safety, and both the poets will tell the world about 
that dangerous adventure in the Pontine Marshes. — 


THE VETTURINO HORSES. 


Take care of the whip! Keep in the middle of the road. We shall soon be in 
Terracina: there we shall rest; and we shall rest on the frontiers, and at the 
custom-house. This is the best part of the whole journey. 


PEGASUS. 


The sun shines on the orange colored rocks; the marshes lie behind us. Three tall 
palm-trees stand close by the wayside. We are in Terracifta. What has become of 
our company? One of the poets climbed the high rocks amongst the cactuses; 
round about are gardens with citron and oranges; every branch bends with the 
yellow, shining fruit; he ascends the ruins of Theoderic’s castle, looks over the 
grass-grown marshes toward the north, and his heart sings, — 


“My wife, 

My sweet smelling rose! 

And thou, my darling! my all, my life, 
My loved one and my pleasure: 

Thou bud of my rose!” — 


H. P. HOLST. 

But the other poet sits down by the sea; yes, out in the sea, on the massive 
rocks. He wets his lips with the briny drops, and exultingly cries: “Thou swelling 
sea; thou dead, calm sea. Thou, like myself, dost embrace the whole earth; it is 
thy bride, it is thy muse! Thou singest of it in the storm; in thy rest thou dreamest 
of heaven, thou clear, transparent sea!” 


THE VETTURINO HORSES. 


They were capital oats we got at Terracina! The road was also very good, and we 
stopped so pleasantly long at the customs in Fondi. See, now we are going up the 
mountains! Where are we going to? First up and then down — very pleasant 
this! 


PEGASUS. 


The weeping-willows wave in the wind! The road up the side of the mountain 
winds like a snake past ruined walls and olive woods, touched by the rays of the 
evening sun. There is a picturesque town on the rocks above us, and peasants 
driving on the road here below! There is poetry in these mountains! Come hither, 
ye who can sing, and get up on my back. My poets there in the carriage sit 
idling. We push on in the still starlight evening, on past the Cyclops’ wall, where 
the rank ivy hangs like curtains over the caverns that perhaps conceal a robber. 
Away, past the mouldering tomb where Cicero fell under the murderer’s dagger. 
We approach his villa between high laurel hedges and shining citrons. Tonight 
we will dream in Mola di Gaeta. 


THE VETTURINO HORSES. 


That, sure enough, was a devil of a road! How we shall eat, how we shall drink, 
if the oats only be good and the water fresh! May each of us find our manger. 


THE THIRD DAY’S JOURNEY. 
PEGASUS. 


The beautiful Signora sat under the leafy roof of the orange-trees. One of the 
poets read Italian poems aloud with a clear sounding voice; the leader of the 
choir leaned against the tall citron-tree and listened, whilst he looked through the 
cypresses on the sea, where the sun’s rays fell on the white sails of the ships. The 
second poet wandered in the fields, plucked red anemones, bound wreaths, took 
now and then a glittering orange, then two, and they flew like golden apples up 
into the pure air. There was joy in his heart, there was song on his lips! he felt: “I 
am again in Italy!” 

In the stable stood the horses, each with its head in a manger; they also were 
well off. But where I stood, I, Pegasus, there was a little door in the wall, and the 
door was open. I stuck my head out, and looked over the tops of the citron-trees 


and the dark cypresses, at the white town in the isthmus of the sea, and I 
neighed, so that I think the poets must have known me by my neighing. 


THE VETTURINO HORSES. 


So, now we are going on again to Santa Agatha, there the fodder is good; and 
then to Capua, that strong fortification with bad water; but then we approach the 
end of the journey. 


PEGASUS. 


How blue the mountains are; how blue the sea is; and the sky has also its own 
brilliant blue. It is one color in three shades; it is love spoken in three different 
languages. See how the stars glisten; see how the city before us beams with light. 
It is Naples, that charming city, that lively city, Naples — Naples! 

And then we were in Naples. 


XIX. MALIBRAN — GARCIA IS DEAD. 


THE theatre St. Carlo was closed, and would be so all the time I could stay in 
Naples. That large, splendid house, with its bass reliefs, appeared to me like a 
tomb over the queen of song — her whom seven years before I had heard here 
for the first time. The queen of song, Malibran-Garcia, is dead! I can so clearly 
remember the first evening I was here. They performed the opera of “Norma,” 
which was then new. I knew it not; and I had never heard Malibran. 

The house was filled; my heart beat with expectation. The curtain drew up, 
the Druids’ chorus sounded through the forest, and Norma entered in white 
clothes, with a wreath around her brow, as if she were the muse of song herself. 
There stood Norma — Malibran. She cut off the fresh oak-branch, and the song 
commenced — yes, it was the muse herself. I had never before heard such 
singing: it was as if the heart’s deepest feelings were revealed in tones; my 
breast expanded, I felt a momentary chill, such as one always feels when 
something divine is revealed to us. 

She ceased, and a storm of applause filled the whole house; but there was also 
a piercing whistle — only one, but it rose above through all; the envious snake 
hissed the queen of song. A hundred hands were clinched at the indignity, a 
thousand voices had not power to deafen it But I had only ear and eye for her. 
What singing, what playing! and it was a handsome woman I saw. “Eviva la 
divina!” resounded from every place in that large, full house. Flowers fell around 
her in showers; and the snake hissed between the flowers. 

I heard Malibran afterward in “La Prova,” and in “The Barber of Seville.” 
What life, what humor! all were carried away by it. There was an exultation, a 
real Neapolitan applause, such as we have no idea of in the North. Voices cross 
each other with the most enthusiastic exclamations; a hundred voices join in, and 
sing the theme of the song when it is ended. In their transports they imagine they 
also can sing. All eyes brighten; men spring up on the benches; they applaud 
with hands and feet; flowers, poems, rosettes, and even living pigeons fly from 
the pit and boxes? 

It was at the same season of the year as now that I heard Malibran in Naples. 
Everything had then the fragrance of newness; a southern warmth and radiance 
lay over the whole — and now, how changed! 

At that time there arose a volume of smoke every day from the crater of 
Vesuvius; at night it became a mass of fire, which was reflected in the clear bay. 


Now, on the contrary, there lay a thick mist around the crater — the giant slept 
within. 

At that time I saw “the blue grotto,” whose depth is shining water, whose 
walls vie in color with the corn-flowers leaf, and which no poet can describe, nor 
painter show us. 

It was now almost always closed by storm and surge. 

Vesuvius, Capri’s grotto, and Pompeii, the city of the dead, were to me the 
three wonders of Naples, and of these, the city of the dead alone greeted me 
unchanged; only in what belonged to the dead I again found what my memory 
valued and had sung to me of Naples. In the city of the dead I thought of the 
dead. I thought of Malibran-Garcia, the bird of song, in whose tones I had found 
the expression of all that my mind now felt for Italy’s wonders and beauty. Italy 
and Malibran were, in my mind, related, like the words and melody of a 
cherished song; I could not separate them; and now she was dead — she, who in 
so much of what we admire, was so like Byron, found her death in that land 
which gave him life. 

On one of the last evenings that I was in Naples, I crossed the Largo del 
Gastello. The fagade of the little theatre here was covered with paintings, which 
portrayed the most attractive scenes of the opera or farce that was to be 
performed within. I went to Teatro del Fondo, where the company from St. Carlo 
performed opera. This evening it was “Norma.” Miss Kemble, whose name is 
praised in the newspapers, took the part of Norma. 

Had England given a living one for the dead? Miss Kemble sang — the 
Neapolitans sat still, quite still. I think they mourned. 

Malibran-Garcia is dead! 


XX. A PROSPECT FROM MY WINDOW IN 
NAPLES. 


IT is Piazza Florentina we see — a place just as broad as a common street with 
us in the North, and the length is in proportion to the breadth. Opposite to this, 
and close by a narrow crooked street, extends the facade of a little church, over 
the open entrance to which the neighboring dames have hung all their clothes out 
to dry, from the mysteries which should not be seen, to the variegated gowns that 
should be seen. Two young priests reading their book of the Evangelists, walk 
up and down the entrance hall. Outside sits an old woman selling money. She is 
the poor man’s money-changer; the open place is her office; the little table, 
whose leaf is a box with brass wires across, is her cash chest; and therein lie the 
small coins which she, for a percentage, sells for the larger ones. But the trade 
does not answer well. Close by her stands a fruit shop, variegated like a picture 
cut out of an ABC book, with oranges and lemons. The picture above the door, 
where Madonna quenches the thirst of souls in purgatory, is a very suitable sign. 
The whole place is paved with broad lava stones; the poor horses cannot keep 
their footing, and are therefore beaten amidst screams and shouts. Not less than 
sixteen shoemakers sit and sew there to the left; the two nearest the door have 
already lighted their candles; they pull the cap off that poor boy, and throw 
oranges at him; he seems to protest against their being applied externally. In all 
the houses, the ground-floors are without windows, but with broad, open shop 
doors. Outside one they are roasting coffee, outside another they are boiling a 
soup of chestnuts and bread, and the man has many customers. Fellows dressed 
in rags eat out of broken pots. In the highest stories of the houses each window 
has its balcony, or else it goes along the whole story, and has a flourishing 
garden, in which are large tubs, with orange and lemon-trees. The ripe fruit 
amongst the green leaves shines like the Hesperian fruit. An Englishman, in his 
dressing-gown, has his rocking-chair out there. Now the chair falls backward, 
and the Briton strikes the stars with his proud head. But far above the church and 
houses rises the rock of St. Elmo, with its fortress; the evening sun shines on the 
white walls, towers, and telegraph. Now the sun is down and the bells ring the 
Ave Maria. People stream into the church; the lamps within shine through the 
windows. The tavern keeper puts lights in his white paper lantern; the 
shoemakers have each his lamp; it is a complete illumination. The little old 
woman shuts up her money shop, and her boy lights her home with a candle in a 
paper bottle. There is song in the church, and there are noises in the streets; they 


harmonize strangely together. But what is that? There is a procession coming 
from the narrow street. White figures, each with a large candle in his hand; four 
men likewise in long white frocks, with hoods over their heads, bear on their 
shoulders a bier with red drapery; a young girl dressed like a bride, with a veil 
and wreath of white roses around her brow, lies on the bier. Every one takes his 
hat off for the dead, and the shoemakers kneel. 

The procession is now in the church, and the same noise is heard in the streets 
as before. 

That little square is a faithful picture of this large Naples; yes, a very true one; 
for the poet sat at his window, and drew every feature of what he saw below. — 

Toward midnight we will once more look out and see what passes. All is still 
in the square; not a light is to be seen except that dim lamp before the image of 
Madonna in the entrance hall of the church. Now there are footsteps. Some one 
strikes his stick on the pavement. It is a merry lad; he goes past, and sings of La 
Figlia del regimento, with all his heart, and with a fine voice “viva la gioja!” and 
he goes to find it; his warm blood, and his glowing thoughts tell him where it is 
to be found. Still many instruments join in. The whole place is transformed into 
an orchestra; a manly bass voice sings a bravura! they bring a serenade to the 
beauteous one! Hear how fine it is: “Te voglio bene assai!” Will the window not 
open? Will she not step out into the balcony? No, not she! All is still in every 
house; the musicians depart, and the square is again empty! A shadow moves 
along the house; some few notes sound from the guitar, but no song! All is still 
within; yet another touch of the guitar, and the street door opens quite gently. 
The young lover glides in! “Felicissima notte!” 

“Good-night, and sleep well!” we say in the North, and it is a very good wish! 
He who sleeps commits no sin. The Italians, on the contrary, say: “Felicissima 
notte!” and the southern sun glows in this “good-night!” 


XXI. A NEAPOLITAN CORRICOLO. 


ONE must see it in its flight; one must see it packed with persons, above and 
below, before and behind. It is a little mass of human beings, who roll forward 
on two large carriage wheels drawn by a poor, jaded hack so hung round with 
plates and tassels, bells and pictures of saints, that it might well serve the 
purpose of a wandering sign for a broker’s shop. 

The cabriolet whirls past us, over the broad lava-stone paved street. What sort 
of company is that? What are they thinking of? 

The driver with the large pea-jacket slung over his shoulder, and with half- 
naked brown arm, curses in his heart the steam carriage which, light as a 
swallow, shoots down the road to Portici, past green vineyards, shining villas, 
and rocking boats. 

There sit two ladies close by his side; the one has a very large infant; she 
handles it like a package without value. Their thoughts are in the church: “St. 
Joseph clothes the naked,” — they come from thence. Woolen and linen, frocks 
and jackets are given to St. Joseph, Madonna, and Bambino; the whole church 
was hung with good clothes; it was a fine sight! A complete shop! and next day 
the clothes are to be given out. 

“T wonder who will get that splendid red frock with the large puffs and broad 
flounce?” See, that is worth having in one’s thoughts. 

On the seat, besides the coachman, the two ladies, and the infant, is a 
respectable man: he generally stands by the door of Museo Borbonico, and earns 
a trifle by taking care of the sticks and umbrellas for the many strangers who go 
there daily to see the splendid statues, paintings, and exhumed articles. He has 
just now got it into his head that most of the strangers in the galleries might be 
likened to auctioneers, who only go about and look, that they may have every 
piece written down in their catalogue. There’s a thought! 

Besides the coachman, the two ladies, the infant, and the respectable man, 
there is not room for more on the vehicle; but yet there sits another, a young lad, 
with a face so brown and handsome, such a genuine Neapolitan one! — what 
could not one do in the North with his eyes! However, he does not sit well, and 
has therefore laid his arm on one of the Signora’s shoulders; but Signora is 
somewhat old. He looks to one side, and thinks of the grotto of Posilippo, the 
ancient road which goes through the mountain, under gardens and villas, — a 
road where it would be eternal night if lamps did not burn within. 


He lately passed through it; carriages whirled past him; a herd of goats, all 
with bells about their necks, bleated aloud — who could hear anything? And into 
the bargain there came an Englishman riding at full trot: who could help being 
perplexed? and such was the case with a poor girl. She sprang quite frightened 
into the arms of our young lad; she did not intend to do so; but what will one not 
do in a fright! The lamp shone right on her face, and that face was beautiful; so 
the lad kissed her, — he is now thinking of that kiss and that face; and that is the 
reason he looks so glad. 

The coachman, the two Signoras, the infant, the respectable man, and the lad, 
— too many for one seat, yet there sits another on it, a stout monk; but how he 
sits the Lord only knows; and what he thinks — that I dare not say! He has a 
prodigiously large umbrella with him; he is goodness itself: he holds the infant 
whilst the lady loosens her neckerchief; but now positively no more can be 
accommodated, and therefore that half grown lad stands up before the party, 
whilst his little brother sits at his feet and dangles his thin legs against the 
horse’s tail. The two boys belong to the theatre; that is to say, the children’s 
theatre or puppet show, where they perform tragedies and ballets. The two boys 
speak in female voices; the one is to act the part of Queen Dido this evening and 
the other her sister Anna; and so they are thinking about it. 

Behind the vehicle are two fellows; I think they each stand on a stick, for that 
little bit of board stuck out behind is occupied by an old fisherman who rides 
backward, and has his eyes and thoughts turned toward a sedan chair in which 
sits a lady, dressed out and quite stiff, with tinsel and rosettes on her head. She is 
a midwife they are carrying across the street: yes, she certainly sits much more 
comfortably than he does. 

One of the fellows beside him is a sort of — messenger — we will therefore 
not enter into his thoughts; the other is a genius of a pickpocket: his thoughts are 
just now fixed on that red handkerchief peeping out of a pedestrian’s pocket The 
fellow is vexed at his ride; it will cost him two small coins, and — that 
handkerchief. 

See, now there cannot be any more, neither before nor behind, neither above 
nor below. I say below! — for there we have not yet looked, and there are a 
living turkey, and a man! Yes, in that swinging net under the vehicle are a turkey 
and a ragged fellow; his head and legs stick outside the net; he has only shirt and 
trousers on, but he is of a strong, healthy appearance. He is extremely well 
pleased — and he has nothing to think about! 

See, that is a Neapolitan corricolo! 


XXlil. DEPARTURE FROM ITALY. 


I. AGLANCE AT MYSELF. 
IT was on the 15th of March, 1841. Portmanteau and travelling-bag were 
packed, locked, and standing in the middle of the room: the porter came up the 
stairs as soon as they were ready, to take them away. I was about to leave Naples 
and Italy, and I was glad of it. How mankind changes! 

When I left this land before, I was inwardly grieved and sorrowful; but then it 
was homeward, toward the North. Now, on the contrary, it was to Greece, and 
the East. 

My readers will pardon my dwelling for a few moments on my own person, 
but it will only be whilst the porter bears my luggage down the stairs. 

I have previously given sketches of Italy, which, I am told, almost breathe of 
this land’s sunlight and beauty. Now, on the contrary, many of these pictures are 
dashed with strong shadows; but they are as I saw Italy at the time; the odor of 
freshness and newness was gone. The winter was unusually severe, and I myself 
was both bodily and mentally ill. Here in Naples, but a few days ago, fever raged 
in my blood. I was, perhaps, near death. I believe the grim tyrant looked through 
the door at me, but it was not yet time; he went away, and the goddess of health 
stood where he had stood. The spring came just as suddenly; the snow on the 
mountains around wasted away, and the sea was clear and blue. 

A new journey — perhaps a new life — was to begin. This last hour was 
transition’s link. 

II]. LEONIDAS. 

The French war-steamer Leonidas, Captain Lorin commander, lay in the harbor 
of Naples. My friend and fellow traveller, Mr. H. P. Holst, accompanied me to 
the vessel. Everything on board appeared foreign to me. I myself was foreign to 
them all. A sick Turk lay on some mats, which they had spread out on the coal- 
sacks; close by him sat a figure in a wadded green caftan and a white turban, 
who, during the last few days, had attracted the public attention in Naples by his 
oriental dress; he was, as I afterwards heard, a Persian from Herat. One 
passenger after another came on board: Americans and Italian monks, French 
ladies and gentlemen, people from all parts of the world, but none from the 
North, or from its brother land, Germany. 

The signal pipe sounded to clear the vessel. Holst bade me farewell! It was as 
if I were to hear a Danish voice for the last time, as if my native land and all my 


dear friends spoke this “farewell!” Now for the first time it appeared to me that I 
was going into the wide world. 

I stood by the bulwark of the vessel; my eye followed the boat, which 
directed its course with my friend toward the land. Hats were mutually waved. 
He called out “farewell” once more from the shore. 

The anchor was weighed; everything was clear on board, and yet we lay still. 
All the passports were forgotten, and an officer was obliged to go on shore for 
them. We lay waiting for half an hour. 

Whilst we are waiting, I will make my readers acquainted with the 
arrangements and conveniences of a French war-steamer, as far as I can recollect 
them. The deck itself formed a little street; above the nedder, and hanging over 
the water, was a small, pretty house for the captain, in which was a saloon. 
Paintings and sailing charts hung on the walls; long curtains fluttered at the open 
windows, and between these stood divans, statues, and a piano-forte. It was not 
only comfortable, but elegant. Two other wooden houses, each with its cabins 
for the rest of the officers, adjoined that of the captain’s. On the little open space 
without stood the helmsman at the wheel. An hour-glass and a large handsome 
clock were close by him; the cabin-boy struck the hours and quarters on a large 
metal bell, which could be heard over the whole ship. 

Before the wheel was a flight of stairs covered with carpet, with a cast iron 
balustrade, leading down into the chief cabin, where the ladies had their own 
pretty saloon and separate state rooms; the gentlemen had each his own room; 
and there was a large splendid saloon, used also as a dining-room. Handsome 
mirrors shone on the bright, polished, inlaid walls; polished marble columns 
supported the roof, and there were a piano, a library, engravings, and 
newspapers. 

The machinery occupied the middle part of the vessel; above this, on the 
deck, were erected wooden houses, resembling the officers’; a few steps led up 
to each door, and here the steward, steersman, cook, and purveyor had each his 
berth. Here was a larder, a wine-cellar, and the Lord knows what else; behind 
these houses was a sort of balcony: it extended from both sides of the ship over 
the water, which we could see through the open railings; and here it was, during 
the voyage, that they washed potatoes, clothes, and vessels of all kinds. They 
were, aS one may say, the two back-yards of the ship. 

The galley stood in the middle of the deck. It was a complete house of cast- 
iron, and quite filled with pots, kettles, saucepans, and all sorts of kitchen 
utensils. Here was roasting, boiling, and frying! 

Close by this, a flight of stairs led down into the second cabin, which 
consisted of a fine large eating-room, which was also a sleeping chamber. In the 


side rooms there was accommodation for from four to eight persons. The stairs 
leading down into the third cabin were in the forepart of the vessel. They were 
somewhat steep; but when we once got down them, we found a light, 
comfortable room. The divans ranged along the walls served as sleeping places. 

The fourth place was on deck, and it was incredibly cheap. For one rix-dollar, 
Danish (about half a crown English), a man may be accommodated here, and be 
carried several hundred miles. In the East, even the better class of Turks choose 
this department of the vessel. 

Here in the North we cannot form any idea of the comfort and cheapness of 
these Mediterranean steam-vessels. The Americans on board, as I afterwards 
learned, knew how to value the treatment they received; but not as I did. They 
spoke of the swiftness of their vessels, and the great luxury on board. “In twelve 
days,” said they, “we have gone from America to Europe.” 

It was fine weather, and there was gayety on board. A theatre was constructed 
in the large cabin, and comedies were performed three evenings during the 
passage over the ocean. They were vaudevilles by Scribe, and some of the 
officers played the ladies’ parts. The orchestra consisted of eight persons; the 
audience partook of ices and punch; the performers were applauded, and called 
out; and all this on the wide ocean! 

Grateful was I that the French steamer could offer such recreations. 

After waiting a long time, the officer who had been sent for the passports 
returned. The steam whistled no longer out of the blow-pipe; the command was 
given, and we shot our way out of Naples harbor, which, refracting the sun’s 
rays, was as if filled with floating lemon and orange peel. 

We were not two miles from land when the vessel stopped. Something was 
broken in the machinery, but we had a smithy on board. It was soon in order, and 
again we were on our way. 

Addio Napoli! a rivederci! 


XXlll. THE STEAMER’S PASSAGE. 


A POET sings, because, like the bird, he cannot help it: something swells in his 
breast, and in his thoughts. The song will out: it spreads like the light, it rises 
like the waves. But very often Nature places a leaf of her great music-book 
before him, and it is a challenge to sing — and then he sings from her notes. 

Naples and the whole coast lay like a large piece of music before me — a 
song without words. 

“Tt is sweet to fly over the sea!” 

Naples, thou white, sunlit city! The swarms of beings with song and shout 
flow like streaming lava through thy streets; we hear the sounds; town after town 
winds like a serpent about the bay; Naples is this serpent’s head, and St. Elmo 
the crown it bears. 

“Tt is sweet to fly over the sea!” 

Heavy clouds envelop the top of Vesuvius; they hang as far down as the 
hermit’s cell, but fire burns within the mountain; it burns far under the sea, as it 
burns in the middle of our ship, and in my heart; everything is a volcano! See, 
the steam carriage darts along the road by the gulf, like a fiery rocket. There, 
between the orange groves, lies Sorrento: the pine by the sea shadows Tasso’s 
house. The rocks stand out in the sea like petrified clouds. The mountain goat 
springs about the naked promontory. Capri, I greet thee, thou adventurous 
island! I remember thy palm-trees under the wild rocks; I remember thy strange 
azure-blue grotto, where the sea-foam shines like roses, where the stones have 
colors like a winter sky in the North: the sea is a fire. The ass walks over a 
mosaic floor on the top of the rock, the last remains of Tiberius’s magnificent 
saloons. The hermit kneels here in silent solitude. Capri, isle of reminiscences, 
we rush past thee. The sun goes down, and night advances with her glittering 
host! The waves break; each wave’s top is like glowing embers; the water in our 
wake sheds light, and the sky gives light! 

“Tt is sweet to fly over the sea!” 

Now it is night! The ship-boy calls. “Awake! awake! Stromboli glows! Come 
and see!” Wrapped up in cloaks, we stand by the gunwale; we look in the dark, 
over the sea which shines with phosphoric lustre; red, green, and blue rockets 
rise in the horizon; they now pour forth like flames — that is Stromboli, the 
burning island that arose from the depths of the sea. It is a child of Etna; she 
came with her sisters from the sea’s depths out of her mother-country. The 
oriental tales say, that on Sindbad’s voyage the sailors disembarked on the back 


of a fish, which they mistook for a sandbank; they made a fire on it, and the fish 
dived again into the sea. Each of the Lipari islands was also a fish of the abyss; 
men erect their dwellings, and live on its back, — and before they know it, it 
dives down with them. 

We approached it nearer and nearer! The stars glisten, the water is afire! 

“Tt is sweet to fly over the sea!” 


XXIV. SICILY. 


A COAST PANORAMA. 

A FEW summers ago I made the so-called Gétha-Canal voyage through 
Sweden. Out of one part of this we issue into the Baltic, pass a number of sunken 
rocks, and through an archipelago of islands, some of which are so large that 
they afford pasture for whole droves of cattle, or bear a small fir wood; others 
are but naked stones, against which the waves break. We took a pilot at these 
islands, and all the passengers had to divide themselves, so that there were about 
equal numbers on each side of the vessel. Large blocks of wood hung over the 
gunwale to resist a probable shock against the rocks, and the steamer had now to 
pass a whirlpool. A momentary silence and attention reigned on deck. The water 
spouted up before the cutwater; it was as if an unseen hand seized the ship and 
swung it about The rocks lay behind us; we had passed over the whirlpool. I 
have not read in any geography of such an eddy under the Swedish coast; but on 
the contrary, the whirlpools of Sicily were well known to me. Scylla and 
Charybdis are far-famed names. 

Our ship glided away over the eddying Charybdis; we had no foreboding of 
it. Where is that wild maelstrom? They pointed to the sea close by where we 
sailed; but there was no particular motion of the waves to be seen. Where is 
Scylla?— “Yes, she still lives.” They pointed to a little jut ting rock with a dark, 
ruinous tower, on the wild coast of Calabria. There was a heavy surf here, 
though the sea was tolerably calm. Blackish-gray rocks jutted forth, against 
which the waves dashed with angry roar. It was Scylla’s howling dog we saw. I 
think they may be able to hear it in a storm from the sandy isthmus of Messina. 
We approached it; toward the northwest lay the Lipari islands, bounding the 
horizon. 

Sicily, thou mighty tripod in the deep, clear, air-covered sea, we greet thee! 
Thou vine-leaf-wreathed land, where gods have lived, where heroes have fought, 
by whose coasts the fairy Morgana still builds her airy castles, we greet thee! 

We glided past the light-house, situated on the extreme edge of a shoal of 
sand, where there is a picturesque fishing village joining the suburbs of Messina; 
it was as if we saw a fleet sailing here: a number of ships were cruising about; 
fishermen hauled in their nets and their boats; children were playing on the 
beach. Calabria’s rocky coast had a strange green and red-brown appearance, 
quite different from the rocks in the north of Italy and Switzerland; they 
appeared to be moss-grown lava blocks; the Sicilian rocks resembled petrified 


gigantic bubbles. It looked as if the island had boiled up from the deep, and been 
suddenly transformed into stone. Heavy clouds rested on the mountain, as if they 
were the vapors of this ebullition. Etna was not to be seen. 

Behind us lay the bay and Messina itself with its yellow-gray palaces and flat 
roofs. Foreign flags waved in the secure harbor, but I could not discover the 
Danish flag. An ecclesiastic from Rome, who stood by the gunwale, pointed 
toward the town, and told us with great importance about a letter from the 
mother of Christ, a genuine letter, which was found in the cathedral church; it 
was written by her own hand to the inhabitants of Messina. He grew eloquent at 
the remembrance of their celebrated religious feast, at the splendor of the church, 
and the magnificent pageant. A sister of his had once represented Christ’s 
mother; a machine on wheels, it might be called a large house, filled with men 
and women, old and young, dressed as angels, prophets, and saints, and at the 
top the prettiest female in Messina representing the Virgin Mary, was drawn 
through the streets by priests and the whole brotherhood! 

“Tt is glorious in Messina!” he exclaimed, “Messina no-bilis, fidelissima!” 

“There are beautiful women!” said a young Frenchman; “there are Scylla and 
Charybdis; they no longer swim on the water, but sit under the vine leaves, and 
with their dark, glowing eyes, beautiful limbs, and enchanting smile, enchain 
us!” 

On Calabria’s side lay Reggio, which a few weeks previously had suffered 
terribly from an earthquake. Here under the coast a number of vessels had 
stranded; now everything lay in a warm, smiling sunlight; yet the smile of the 
coast here has in it something like witchcraft. My thoughts were on the millions 
whose hearts have beat with the fear of death and longing for life, under these 
coasts; the millions who have sailed here, from the time Ulysses steered past the 
cavern of Polyphemus, until now that our arrowy steamer glided over this watery 
mirror, where Fata Morgana shows her airy palace; but no colonnades of rays, 
no fantastic cupola and Gothic towers arose on the blue waters. Yet the coast 
itself was a Fata Morgana for the eye and thought. 

Whole towns and beautiful marble images slumber here in the deep grave of 
ashes and lava; but above them, grow new gardens and villas, and dark rocks 
stand threatening, like storm-clouds in the air. 

“All the valleys there,” said the young Frenchman, “are pretty arbors, and in 
each sits — not Amor, but those who are better than he: the most charming 
women, warm as Etna, and as light as the fairy Morgana; yet they do not 
disappear as she did when one would seize them.” 

The nearest coast of Sicily appeared to me more wild than attractive. Val di 
Demona is the name of this district, and it is very appropriate. Taormina with its 


marble quarry is on the cliff above, from whence roars a water-fall. This was the 
merry city of the bacchanals, where Pancratius, a disciple of the Apostle Paul, 
threw the statue of the god of wine into the sea. 

From the magnificent ruin, the theatre of the ancients, where once a whole 
people applauded at the performance of Aristophanes and Plautus, the solitary 
herdsman now looks out over the sea and contemplates the smoky column from 
our ship — our steaming, flying Etna. 

“But where is Sicily’s Etna?” I asked. “Shall we see it.” 

“There it stands,” was the reply. But I only saw heavy clouds above the rocky 
coast. I raised my head still more, looked almost upward, and there, above the 
clouds in the clear air stood the top of Etna, covered with snow; yet round about 
the edge of the crater it was melted in long rifts. What greatness! Vesuvius is but 
a sand hill compared to this giant — Sicily’s pride and benefactor. It is an 
amphitheatre for the high gods themselves! Every step forms a zone: the lowest 
shows us vineyards and gardens; the second is a woody region, with its 
centenarian trees; the third has but ice and snow; the fourth smoke and flame. It 
always smokes, always spouts; but this spouting and smoking is called repose, if 
the lava-stream does not flow for miles around, and throw down towns, or 
devastate vineyards and dales. 

We glided through the Bay of Catania; the waves rolled soft and lightly 
around. The sun shone clear; but, as far as the eye could penetrate, Etna was 
covered with snow; there was still a northern winter. At its foot, on the contrary, 
was a southern summer with fresh flowers, with ripe fruit, with palms and Indian 
figs. 

After dinner, when we again came on deck, the sun was near going down; the 
sea shone like purple and gold; the air had such a brilliancy as I have never 
before seen. The coasts had such a tone, so smiling, so rich in color, that the 
whole wore the appearance of the finest Asiatic landscape. Syracuse lay 
dreaming, but indescribably beautiful. 

“Santa Lucia was born there!” said our Roman ecclesiastic. 

“Yes, and Archimedes too,” added I. “It is Agathocles’ city. And there is 
Arethusa’s fountain!” 

“Santa Lucia was God’s daughter!” answered the ecclesiastic, and sighed. 

What a sunset! what a sight! only to be bestowed by that hand which paints 
the beautiful rainbow on the light, hovering clouds. 

The sound of a bell was heard from the coast; its clang was so melancholy, it 
was like the last tones of a dying swan as it bends its head, and descends on its 
large, extended wings, from the air into the calm, the deep blue sea. 


XXV. MALTA. 


IT was three o’clock in the morning: I heard the anchor fall, and knew that we 
lay in the harbor of Malta. I threw my cloak around me, and sprang upon deck. 

The first thing I saw was the waning moon; its horns were so thin and bent, 
and yet they shone like the full moon in the North; or, perhaps, it was the 
innumerable stars which caused this brightness in the air. Such a radiant 
firmament I had never before seen, — neither under the clear sky of Italy, nor 
even in our northern winter nights. Venus seemed to be a sun, immensely 
distant, so that it could only show itself as a point — but it was a sun’s point. 
Her rays played on the waters surface in rivalry with the moon’s. The stars in the 
North are but shining glass; here they are real stones. My hands were clasped 
involuntarily, my thoughts were with God in contemplation of his magnificence. 
There was a stillness round about; not the splash of an oar was heard in the 
water, not a bell sounded; all was still as in a deserted church. 

I looked around, and behind me stood a low, yellow, rocky wall, whose 
highest point was formed into an obelisk that raised its head toward the stars. 
Opposite to me and to the sides shone large, strange, whitish-yellow palaces, 
which reminded me of “The Arabian Nights.” But between these buildings and 
me lay one large ship close by the other, still and dreaming. My eye was 
bewildered amongst masts. We lay in La Valetta’s Bay: where we had come in I 
could not discover. 

This, then, was the island which Homer has sung of, and of which the 
Phoenicians had possessed themselves; Calypso’s Isle, where Ulysses passed 
years of his life; the Greeks’ and Carthaginians’ Melita. The island has seen 
Vandals, Goths, and Arabians as conquerors. Count Roger’s Malta, the order of 
St. John’s far-famed island, is now England’s station in the Mediterranean. 

What recollections does not this island call forth! Yet the starry firmament 
was to me at that moment a majestic scene. La Valetta, and all these proud 
vessels here under the strongest fortification in the world, were but as the frame 
to the picture. The frame was splendid, — one of the most splendid I have seen! 
But that I forget the frame for the picture is, however, pardonable and just. 

I retired again to rest, and, literally speaking, with “heaven only in my own 
thoughts.” 

When I once more ascended the deck the debarkation took place. Everything 
on board and around the vessel was life and motion. The whole bay was as if 
covered with boats. 


Close to us lay two large war-ships with double rows of guns, the one above 
the other. Citta Nuova, Vittoriosa, La Valetta, appeared like one large city. The 
fortifications cut in the rock melted together with the buildings themselves. The 
arsenal, a long Moorish building, and most of the palacelike houses, all seemed 
to be formed in the rock itself, as they are built of its yellow-stone, and thus 
seem, as it were, a part of it. 

Ships came and went; the cannon saluted the fortress, and were again 
answered. Boats with the quarantine flag rowed quickly past the large vessels. A 
number of yawls, forming complete shops, lay still under the side of our vessel; 
some with fruit. To each species a particular compartment is devoted. Citrons by 
themselves, oranges likewise, and large pumpkins formed the border. There 
were also figs, dates, raisins, and almonds; the whole formed a variegated 
spectacle. Other boats brought roots and vegetables, and others again had shirts, 
straw hats, and scarfs; it was a whole swimming market. There were some 
wretched little boats which seemed as though every moment they would sink; 
they were rowed by half-naked boys who came to beg. There was a continual 
movement amongst the passengers who came from or went to the steam-vessels, 
of which no less than seven lay there. Turks, Bedouins, monks, and Maltese 
women rowed past. 

Below the steps out of our vessel lay more than a dozen boats with screaming 
watermen, who regarded us as good prey. 

A young Russian officer, with whom I had travelled in company hither from 
Naples, proposed to me that we should go on shore, and see the curiosities of the 
place together. He previously agreed to be cashier on our excursion, and we set 
off. 

Several guides, all Moors, flocked around us at the landing-place to be our 
conductors. We chose one who was only to take us to the Hotel de Mediterranea: 
one rag scarcely covered the other, but he bore them as proudly as a prince his 
purple; a pair of jet black eyes shone from his dark face. 

A draw-bridge leads to the gate of La Valetta; the walls and ditches are hewn 
out of the rocks, and the ditches themselves afford a sight of the richest fruit- 
gardens. Here was a wilderness of orange-trees, broad-leafed palms, pepper- 
trees, and lotus. 

Within the gates of the town begins a street with fruit shops. Fruits of every 
kind that the South produces meet the eye: a sight so rich and variegated is never 
seen in the North. There was a movement, and a crowd like that in Toledo Street 
at Naples: — Maltese women completely in black, and with a veil held so tight 
about the head, that one could only see the eyes and nose; English soldiers in 
their red uniforms, ragged porters, and smart sailors, all in busy movement. 


Handsome carriages on two wheels, and with only one horse, passed by: the 
Moorish coachmen ran by the side. 

We soon came into larger streets; all the houses had a palace-like appearance, 
and a peculiar character, on account of their number of green-painted jutting 
windows. All the principal streets are broad and airy, partly Macadamized, and 
partly paved with lava, and all so clean — I might almost say they looked as 
though they had been swept and cleansed for a festival. 

The hotel we stopped at was as comfortable and splendid as if it had been 
brought hither from Queen Victoria’s royal city. 

I was sitting with a French newspaper in my hand, when I heard a noise 
without. My Russian travelling companion had offered our Moor but a few 
halfpence for his trouble, and the fellow would not accept so little. I saw how 
small the sum was, and found that it ought to be greater: the Russian said no, and 
opened the door. The Moor laid the money on the step, put his foot on it, and 
with a look which, on the stage, would have had its effect, expressed his pride 
and anger. I would fain have given the man more money, but the Russian placed 
himself between us, gave the servants a wink, and they turned the dissatisfied 
man out of doors. And so that incident was over. 

I, however, went out soon after into the street, where I expected to find the 
Moor, and there he stood, surrounded by a flock of ragged fellows. The money 
which the servant had laid outside the door, lay there still in the same place. I 
tendered him about three times more than had been offered him, giving him to 
understand that it was from myself. 

His eyes rolled in his head. He pointed once more to the few coins the other 
had offered him, showed me his rags, and held my arm back. He would not 
accept anything; shook his clinched fist toward the house, and went away proud 
as a mortified noble. This first scene in Malta put me out of humor. 

We next went to the cathedral, which is consecrated to St John. It is just as 
peculiar as tasteful: all the pillars are decorated with arabesque sculpture, 
representing scroll-work and hovering angels. The walls themselves have a 
richly gilded foliage, and al fresco paintings by the Calabrian Matteo; a very 
magnificent high altar is there, and rich monuments over the grand masters. The 
highly polished floor is inlaid with the arms of knights. The organ pealed, the 
censer was swung, and the kneeling Maltese dames cast a look from the 
heavenly to the earthly travellers. They perhaps had a foreboding that one would 
celebrate them in song. 

The Governors palace, once the Grand Master’s, lies not far from hence. It is 
a building which is just as dingy without as it is diversified and splendid within. 
One can, from the paintings here, learn and comprehend the historical exploits of 


the Maltese knights at Rhodes, though we may find splendid paintings, and rich 
carpets, and hangings in most of the palaces of Europe; yet what we cannot find 
in them, but only in the Governor’s palace at Malta, is the arsenal. All the pillars 
here are slender, high, and quite hidden by lances, axes, and swords, grouped in 
the most picturesque manner, as if they formed a part of the pillar itself, — as if 
they were artificially cut out, the one quite different from the other, — but all in 
the same proportion, which produces a harmony in that endless range of pillars. 
The armor which the knights of Malta wore stands in ranks along the wall, and 
the walls themselves are covered with their portraits, shields, and arms. Above 
the rest is seen the Grand Master’s portrait, painted by Caravaggio; a radiant sun 
beams above it, and round about are rosettes of pistols, arabesques of muskets, 
sabres, and arrows. The red flowers at the feast of Rosalie could not be more 
boldly woven into festoons than these arms are. 

Ascending most convenient and easy stairs, which a half-year’s old child 
might crawl up, we come out on to the flat roof of the building, from whence we 
have a prospect of the city, the island, and the wide sea. It lay quite calm, of a 
shining blue, and in the distance shone snow-covered Etna, like a pyramid of 
Carrara marble. The burning heat of the sun was softened by the fresh sea- 
breeze. I turned toward the coast of Africa; Malta now became like another north 
to me; I felt a desire like the bird of passage in harvest. My thoughts flew to the 
land of lions; they followed the caravan over the sandy deserts; they flew to the 
woods of the blacks; they rested on the gold-producing streams, and dreamt with 
Egypt’s kings in the cloud-wreathed pyramids. Shall I ever go there? 

What a wide curcuit! The whole of Malta appears like a wall in the sea; 
scarcely anything green meets the eye, which, for the most part, meets the 
yellow earth that is cut through both right and left with walled inclosures and 
building on building. We see in a moment that this spot is the most densely 
populated on the whole earth. 

We rolled out of the gate in one of the light, elegant, two-wheeled carriages, 
with one horse, and the driver running by the side. Our destined excursion was to 
Citta Vecchia. 

Everything outside the fortifications presented the picture of an African land. 
We did not see a tree, nothing green, except the low, sprouting corn and the 
abundant, large Indian figs, which appeared as though they streamed forth from 
the earth and the old walls. It was in the heat of a burning sun. The way lay 
along the aqueduct made by the knights of Malta; it is so low that in many places 
we could easily spring over it, and it appeared like the work of a child in 
comparison with the aqueduct near Rome. The roads are excellent. We passed 
some wind-mills, the peculiar airy building of which attracted my attention. The 


slightest wind must be able to set them in motion; they have from twelve to 
twenty wings, so that they form a whole rosette. The buildings themselves are 
entirely of stone, neat and tasteful; a spiral stone staircase leads up to the 
machinery. All the wind-mills I afterward saw on the Greek islands and the 
Dardanelles had quite the same form; but Malta presented the first of the kind to 
my observation. 

Outside Citta Vecchia we saw over the whole island; it lay under shadow, 
with a yellow, shining surface like the sun itself; low walls running crosswise 
formed inclosures that extended entirely over the land, giving it the appearance 
of a map on which the minutest boundary is indicated. 

Citta Vecchia, the bishop’s see, and once the capital of the island, is not an 
inconsiderable town. The church, which is dedicated to St Peter and St Paul, is 
quite in the same style as the Italian churches, airy and diversified with colors: 
but the traveller who comes from Italy is so surfeited with seeing churches, that 
even a church like this produces no effect. We also saw the catacombs here, 
which are just like those under Rome; they are narrow, inconvenient passages, of 
which, having seen ten yards, one has a perfect conception of the appearance of 
the next ten. In the vault under St. Paul’s Church is a cavern of small extent; in 
the centre stands a marble statue of the Apostle, who is said to have lived here 
after he was stranded in a storm on the coast of Malta. But neither the cavern, 
catacombs, nor church made any sort of impression on me. I was glutted with the 
sight of such things. It was with me as it is with many travellers: if we are in a 
place where there is one thing or another to be seen, then we make it a duty to 
see it, because it is mentioned in books, and because it is spoken of; but it very 
often happens that the thing after all is not worth the trouble we take to see it 
What interested me in this city was the manners of the people; the half-veiled 
peasant girls, whose eyes gleamed like lightning behind the veil; the crowd of 
ragged beggars, and the many foreign sailors who had hired horses and were 
galloping about in their glazed hats, on which the ship’s name was placed in gilt 
letters, shining in the sun. We did not hear a single Italian word; the lower 
classes could not understand us at all; they spoke a sort of Arabic. 

On the way home, we passed a splendid villa, whose shady garden displayed 
itself like an odorous bouquet in the midst of this burning desert; tall pepper- 
trees and palms, with fanshaped leaves, rose high above the wall. A number of 
armed Turks walked about on the flat, oriental roof. We were told that the Prince 
Emir Beschir, who had fled hither, lived here, and therefore no one was 
permitted to see the garden. Numerous black slaves sauntered about in the yard, 
and a fine giraffe stood by the wall and ate the green leaves. The whole was such 


an Asiatic picture, that, even without help of the flaming sun, it could not but 
burn itself into the memory. 

Not far from the quarantine house, which looks large and imposing, is the 
English cemetery. It is almost filled with monuments, all cut out of Malta stone; 
not one, however, was of any striking beauty. None of the inscriptions impressed 
me by their peculiarity; no great or well known name did I find here; but there 
were beautiful flowers, large and scented; and it was warmer here than in the 
North on the finest summer day, notwithstanding it was on the seventeenth of 
March. 

Toward evening we returned to our steam-vessel. The view over the harbor, 
with the life there, was a scene I shall never forget. 

When the sun went down, the evening gun was heard, and all the flags on our 
vessel were lowered; it was but a few minutes, and night lay over us without 
twilight; but night as it comes on in the South, clear and transparent with 
glittering stars, — stars which say, “We are suns; can you doubt it?” 

The crowd in the streets disappeared; a soft music was heard, but it soon 
broke forth in powerful tones from the two war-ships that lay nearest to us. “God 
save the Queen” was played and sung, as I have never before heard it; but the 
situation in which we were contributed much to the effect. 

Lively music now sounded. There was a ball on board one of the ships. The 
stars themselves seemed to dance on the water’s surface. The boats rocked; it 
was late in the evening before I could tear myself away from this scene. 

I was awakened early in the morning by the cleansing of the deck, after they 
had taken coal on board. When I came upon deck, it shone in all its freshness, 
and they made ready for sailing. 

There was a shouting and screaming round about us; the floating shops with 
their traders surrounded us. Naked boys begged; passengers came on board; our 
Persian sat on the coal sacks near the chimney; a Bedouin wrapped up in his 
white burnoose, and with pistols and knife in his belt, lay with his back against 
him; a few Maltese women, in their black veils, had grouped themselves near the 
machinery, and Greeks in different dresses and with the red fez on their heads, 
leaned against the gunwale. 

Two sailors with halberds stood guard by the steps into the gangway, and 
kept order whilst packages, chests, and boxes were piled up. The boatswain’s 
whistle sounded; the steam whizzed and hissed out of the tube and about the 
paddle wheels; the cannon sounded, the flags waved, and we glided out of 
Malta’s road at a rapid rate, into the open Mediterranean, which lay as blue and 
still as a velvet carpet spread over the earth; the sea was like bluish ether — a 
fixed starless sky beneath us; it extended in the transparent air, further than I 





have ever seen it; neither dark nor light stripe bounded the horizon; there was a 
clearness, an infinity which cannot be painted, nor described, except in the 
eternal depth of thought. 


PART Ill. GREECE. 


|. A FEW DAYS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


THE boundless sea lay in a dead calm; we felt not the least motion in the vessel; 
we could run about where we liked, up and down, just as if we were on terra 
firma; it was only by looking at the water in the wake of the vessel that we saw 
the speed of the ship which left Malta’s yellow rocks further and further behind. 

We had seven young Spanish monks on board. They knew a little Italian, 
were all missionaries, and were now going to India. The youngest of them was 
very handsome, but pale and melancholy. He told me that his parents still lived, 
and that he had not seen his mother, who was so dear to him, since his sixteenth 
year. He sighed and exclaimed: “Now I shall not see her before we meet in 
heaven!” 

It was with a heavy, bleeding heart that he left Europe; but he acknowledged 
that he must do so; it was his calling, and he was in God’s service. He and the 
other brothers belonged to the order of the Theresian monks, founded by St 
Theresa. 

Of those on board, I, for the most part, was the one who seemed to be furthest 
from home — I came from the North. 

“From Denmark!” repeated our Roman ecclesiastic, who was going to 
Jerusalem. “Denmark! You are then an American?” 

I explained to him that Denmark lay very far from America; but he shook his 
head like the lady in “The Danes in Paris,” and said like her, “Not so very far! 
not so very far!” We had an ambassador from the Pope on board, who was going 
to Lebanon; he was the only one of the Italians who knew a little about 
Denmark. He knew Fru von Gothen, and had been at her soirées in Rome; he 
knew that there was a Thorwaldsen, and that there had been a Tycho Brahe. I 
have since made this discovery, that Tycho Brahe is the one amongst the Danes 
through whom Denmark is most known abroad; Tycho is our most famed 
countryman — and him we exiled! Denmark is great as a mother, but she is 
often no good mother toward her best children. 

Now, in the middle of the day, we could still see Malta; but of Sicily we only 
saw snow-clad Etna; yet large and distinct, it shone as if it were a pyramid of 
white sunlit marble. There was not the least swell in the sea; it was like gliding 
through the air. An enormous dolphin, larger than any horse, rolled several times 
quite close to the ship; the sun shone on its wet, glistening back. Melodies from 
“La Dame Blanche” sounded from the piano in the cabin to us on deck, and the 
merry sailor boys hung in the shrouds and sang: “Quel plaisir d’étre matelot!” 


The whistle sounded; the sailors went through their maneuvers. The dinner- 
bell rang. While we were drinking our coffee, the sun went down large and red, 
and the sea shone like fire. 

The sun was set; the stars broke forth with a brilliancy such as I cannot 
express! What a firmament! what radiance! Venus shone as if she were the moon 
herself; her rays cast a long stripe over the sea, which moved in a gentle swell, as 
if the sea breathed softly. Low in the horizon, over the coast of Africa, stood a 
star shining red like fire! Under this star the Bedouin was at this moment 
speeding on his wild horse; under this star the caravan was passing through the 
glowing sand. 

“How delightful to sit under the tent with Africa’s daughter!” The stars shot 
flames through the blood! I sat by the gunwale, and looked over the sea’s 
surface! Phosphoric gleams shot through the water! It was as if beings walked 
with torches at the bottom of the ocean, and these suddenly shone through the 
water; they appeared and vanished, as if these flames were the variably visible 
respiration of the ocean. 

I was in my hammock by nine o’clock, and at once fell asleep, whilst the ship 
continued its unchanging course onward. 

When I again stood upon deck early in the morning, they were cleaning it; all 
hands were in motion, and the deck soon shone white and clean, so that it was a 
pleasure to look at it Where the anchors and cables lay, the sailors had their 
washing-place, and it was quite original. They washed their trousers there, and 
spread them out on deck; then poured sea-water over them, and swept or rather 
scrubbed them with a common birch-broom which was somewhat worn, and 
with a piece of soap between the sticks. 

Two brisk young cabin-boys, quite little fellows, but as lively as squirrels, 
and full of mischief, killed poultry, and before each slaughter they made a 
humorous speech to the hens, which always ended with a “Voila!” and then the 
knife was drawn across their throat We perceived some movement in the sea: but 
as the sun rose higher, it became calm as the day before; no river-sailing could 
be likened to this in stillness; here and there, but at a distance, some dark-blue 
spots on the extended sunlit surface of the sea showed that a breeze curled the 
watery mirror. Malta was no longer visible; but Etna stood clear and distinct in 
the horizon. Toward the northeast we discerned the white sails of a ship; it was 
the first vessel we had seen since we left Malta. 

The sailors had their breakfast in the stem of the vessel, and each got his 
ration of wine, bread, and onions. They were all as merry as could be; they had 
their man of wit, and one on whom they played their jests. 


The Persian in the green caftan, and with a white shawl turban, sat ever alone 
and played with his ear-rings, or his sabre. No one spoke to him, and he spoke to 
no one: but now and then a smile played around his mouth, as if pleasant 
remembrances passed through his mind; or perhaps he thought of his arrival at 
home, and of all he had to tell of land and sea. I passed him, and he seized my 
arm, said some words in Persian, which I did not understand; but he laughed, 
nodded, and pointed to the side of the deck. He returned my friendly morning 
greeting, by drawing my attention to a little incident on our passage over the sea. 
A little bird had alighted on the shrouds, quite tired, and had languidly fluttered 
down to the deck. It was so exhausted that it could no longer lift its wings. It had 
soon a number of spectators; and I was quite angry with the priest from Rome, 
because he would have it roasted directly, for, he said, “it must taste so good.” 

“Our little winged pilgrim shall not be eaten!” said I. One of the lieutenants 
took it under his protection, put it up or the sail that was spread like a tent over 
the quarter-deck, gave it a plate with bread crumbs and water, and the bird was 
our guest for the whole day and night too. Next day it flew away from the ship, 
and twittered in its flight, as if it would say, “Thank you for good treatment.” 

It was a great event for us all, yet we soon sought our several occupations 
again: one at the piano, another over a book; some played cards, and others 
promenaded up and down. The Bedouin sat on the coal sacks, silent as a ghost; 
the eyes sparkled in that brown face, under the white burnoose, and his naked, 
dark-brown legs stuck out; the Persian played with his large sabre, clapped his 
pistols, or turned the silver rings in his dark-brown ears; the Captain copied a 
picture by Marstand out of my album: “Only a Fiddler.” It now hangs in the 
Captain’s cabin, and “the fiddler” sails yearly between Marseilles and 
Constantinople, in the proud ship Leonidas. I myself read German with one of 
the French officers; he translated Schiller’s “Die Theilung der Erde.” 

The time went on delightfully; joy and mirth reigned at the dinner-table. The 
sunsets were extremely beautiful. The stars streamed forth so clear and bright! It 
was not possible to perceive the course of the ship but by fixing the eye on the 
shrouds and the stars; it was as if the starry heavens turned round, and the ship 
stood still. 

There was something so elevated, so poetic on these evenings on the quiet, 
boundless sea, that I want expression for it This quiet around reflected itself in 
my soul. My northern home has granted me but a few minutes in my life so 
delightful as I enjoyed here for whole hours. 

We still discerned Etna, like a white pyramid, in the northwest; all else 
around was the unlimited sea; but at midnight a white spot showed itself in the 
northeast; it could not be a ship, it was too broad for that, but possibly a cloud. I 


thought it was the Greek coast, and asked the Captain about it He shook his head 
and said that we should first see Greece the next day, but that it certainly lay in 
the direction where I thought I had seen land. Neither he nor any of the 
passengers could see anything. 


After dinner, shortly before sunset, when I sought for the same point as 
before, it shone just as clear as Etna now! No, it could not be a cloud, it had not 
changed its form, it yet lay in the same direction as it did three hours ago. 

The Captain took his best telescope and cried, “Land!” It was the coast of 
Greece! it was a mountain’s top near Navarino, covered with snow, and it shone 
in the clear air. I had discovered Greece the first of them all. 

“T have never before heard,” said the Captain, “that any one could see both 
Etna and the coast of Greece at the same time, with the naked eye! It is 
remarkable!” 

When I afterward related this at Athens, a learned man there said that, in a 
critique upon an English work, which he had lately read, the same remark was 
made, but the critic very strongly doubted it. 

Yet it is the case: I have seen it myself. Snow on Etna and snow on the Greek 
mountains make it possible, in clear sunshine, to see land both in the east and 
west. 

Greece! I saw then before me this great father-land of spirits! Under yonder 
mountain lay the beautiful Arcadian vales! A thousand thoughts, one different 
from the other, flew toward that shining mountain, like a flock of migratory 
birds! but the sun sank, and my thoughts retired from the reminiscences of earth 
to the majesty of heaven. 

Next morning I was up before the sun; it was on the twentieth of March. The 
sun rose so blood-red, and so singularly oval as I have never before seen it; the 
day streamed forth over the calm, silent sea, and before us, to the right, lay, clear 
and distinct, but far, far distant, the coast of Morea. It was ancient Lacedemon 
we Saw. 

A steep rock descended perpendicularly into the sea, and on land rose snow- 
covered, picturesque mountains! O, how my heart exulted! 

— Isee shining air! I see waves like fleece! 

And the mountain coast yonder’s the land of Greece. 


ll. PANORAMA OF SOUTH MOREA AND THE 
CYCLADES. 


WE approached Morea: the mulberry land, as its name imports, and which it has 
received from its appearance, which is like that of a mulberry leaf. There streams 
forth Eurotas, there lies ancient Sparta, and there is Agamemnon’s grave! These 
rocky contours, with the same sunlight and long shadows as we now see them, 
were seen by the Phoenicians and Pelasgians; the billows rolled here at that time, 
the same as now. The whole scene is unchanged. We sailed close in, under Cape 
Matapan’s rocky wall; the whole coast seemed naked, and without vegetation; 
heavy billows broke against the rocks, where there was no mountain goat 
climbing, no shepherd or hunter to be seen. Yet even in this naked wilderness, 
each spot had an interest far greater than that we often feel for the richest 
landscape, for it was Greece we saw. The warm violet that we preserve in our 
psalm book, is of greater worth to us than the fresh, scented rose; remembrance 
gives colors and odor, such as we do not find in the living flower. 

We passed the extreme point of the Mainot’s land — the Mainots, that 
Spartan race, which as yet has never been subdued, a people, brave and 
courageous, rude and wild, but hospitable as in the times of Lycurgus. 

After some hours’ sailing, there lay on our right side the island of Cerigo. 

“Cythera!” cried our lively Frenchman; “it was from these cliffs that Venus 
flew in her car, drawn by doves! I have a suspicion that some of her race are here 
still! Here are the genuine Grecian marble, the real Grecian roses — and both 
pass into flesh and blood! Let us cast anchor, and pay homage to the goddess, 
who has yet an altar in every one’s breast!” 

Our steamer flew past The sea was rough, and it blew from the mountain. 
Morea stretched its naked Cape Malio out into the foaming breakers. How wild 
and solitary was this scene! and yet here was a human dwelling, a hermit’s cave, 
quite shut out from the world, surrounded by screaming sea-fowl, and close by 
the roaring sea. It was impossible, even with the assistance of a glass, to discover 
a pathway among the rocks that could conduct persons down to the hermit. 

The dwelling was low and small; it had a hole for a door and window; close 
by it was seen a man moving about; it was the hermit on Cape Malio, the first 
human being we saw on the coast of Greece! Who was he? What had driven him 
out into this wild solitude? No one answered our question. He and his cabin had 
been seen there for many years. Ships with their little world of beings glide past; 
he looks on them as on visions; he regards them as he regards the white sea 


gulls. He reads his morning and evening prayer, when the sea is calm, and when 
it sings its mighty chorus in the storm. 

We receded farther and farther from him. Toward northwest the Belle Poule, 
a gigantic helmet-shaped rock, lifts its head from the foaming waves: the 
evening sun colored it with its red rays. I regarded it as the advanced guard of 
the Cyclades; but it was not before it was late in the evening that we approached 
them. 

By the dawn of day I was on deck again. Some sailing vessels cruised close 
past us, looking like gigantic sea-birds that would strike our shrouds with their 
white wings. 

Naked stone masses towered aloft from the water: it was the island of Melos 
which is excavated by fire and water: it was Sipphanto, Serpho and Thermia: we 
sailed as in a canal between the last two. Under the stones are magnet mines, and 
above them scented roses; but the traveller sees none of these: the coast is bare 
and wild. — 

The sun rose behind the island of Mycone’s mountains; it shone on Paros and 
Anti-Paros; but no marble rock shone there. The gray cliff lay dead and heavy in 
the water; there was nothing to give us sign of its grand stalactite grotto with its 
marvels. We saw the rocks of Naxos where Ariadne wept; where the Menades, 
with loose, hanging hair over their beautiful shoulders, danced in the clear starlit 
night, and sang their hymns to Bacchus; but high rocks concealed the fruitful 
vine-covered dales from our sight; Dia, Zeus’s holy mountain, pointed sternly 
toward that heaven from whence mankind has chased the old gods. 

In our school-days we called the classics “dry;” the classic islands appear still 
more dry! yet it is with the most of them as it is with those authors: we have only 
to penetrate them, and then we see the vine rows sling their juicy branches over 
the sunlit vale; we then see the monuments of olden time like great imaginings in 
a poet’s work; beautiful women greet us, — and the greeting of beauty is like the 
melodies of our dearest songs. 

The vessel steered toward a very small island, where there stood a slender, 
white light-house; and as we passed it, the barbor of Syra lay before us. Bent like 
a horse-shoe around the bay, there lay a town with shining white houses, as if it 
were a camp of tents on the gray mountain side. It was a little life-like Naples; 
the bishop’s palace here, on the top of the mountain, reminded us of St. Elmo. I 
had pictured to myself the Greek towns as but ruins and clay huts; but the town 
of Syra was quite inviting and picturesque. 

A whole flock of Greek boats rowed out to us, and lay in shelter under the 
side of our vessel, although they every moment struck against each other, as the 
sea ran strong. I let my luggage glide down into one of the nearest, and then 


sprang into it myself; a farewell sounded to me from the friends I had made on 
board the steamer, and whom I should probably never see again in this world — 
and I became sorrowful. 

The rowers set the oars in motion toward land, but we were far out. The 
waves rocked our boat as if it had been an orange peel; it had almost upset in the 
heavy swell; the waves dashed over us; at length we came into the harbor where 
ship lay beside ship, and one boat close by the other. 

The whole quay was filled with Greeks, in tight jackets, white trousers, and 
the red cap on their heads; there was such a shouting and screaming! An old 
fellow stretched his hand out to me — and I stood on Greek land. Gratitude 
toward God, joy at being here, and yet a certain feeling of desolation, took 
possession of me at this moment. 

At the office of the French steamer I learned that it would be seven days 
before the Austrian steam-packet would arrive; the Greek line was broken up, 
but there was one conveyance for me the same day if I could be contented to 
commence my arrival at Piraeus with a few days’ quarantine. The French war- 
steamer Lycurgus, which had come from Alexandria, where the plague just then 
raged, had lain for several weeks at Syra with the quarantine flag on board; it 
was to sail that evening for Piraeus and end its quarantine there in three days. I 
took a boat immediately, and set out on the troubled sea toward the Lycurgus, 
where the green flag waved. My luggage was thrown into an empty boat which 
hung by a rope near the gangway; the sailors hauled it up; my things were on 
board, and I could now begin my wanderings about the town. 

Close to the quay lay an open wooden shop with a clay floor and rough beams 
supporting a ceiling, which, however, only extended over half the room; the 
other half had only the roof for covering. This was a café, in which Greeks and 
strangers sat round about little wooden tables. The coffee-pot stood over the fire; 
a fine Greek boy stirred it with a stick; he turned it with both hands, so that the 
coffee might be of an equal thickness, and poured it out boiling into the cups. 
Two Russian sailors danced to a horrible violin, played by an old Greek. 

I went further into the town; the streets were extremely small, and in the 
principal one which winds round the bay, was shop after shop, each like an 
inverted chest. Here they sold clothes, fez, morocco shoes, fruits, and edibles of 
all kinds. 

Before the hotel “della Grecia” sat Greeks and others in oriental costume, 
smoking long pipes in the parti-colored wooden balconies. I only met one Frank, 
and he was a Russian, who at once asked me what I was doing in that cursed 
land amongst these men. 


“They are all scoundrels,” said he; “as well as those writers and Lamartines 
who describe these countries so that one feels a desire to visit them. I wish I had 
one of the fellows here; I would break his bones! I come from Constantinople; I 
have made the tour by land along the coast, and have been plundered by the 
Albanians; they have taken every farthing from me; they have killed my 
servants, and I lie here money-bound, waiting for a letter of credit! It is a vile, 
abject land, and bad people! What the deuce did you come here into the East 
for?” 

This was very pleasant! However, I hied me away to the nearest barber, and 
sat up on the wooden bench against the wall, amongst the other Greeks. A 
leather strap which was made fast to the wall was fastened round my neck; the 
sharp razor flew as light as a feather over the whole face, which was afterwards 
sprinkled with eau de Cologne. 

The barber asked me if I was an Englishman; and when I said I was Danish, 
he pressed me to his heart and shouted: “Bravi Americani!” I assured him that I 
was not an American, but a Dane; he nodded quite pleased, laid his hand on his 
heart, and said, as far as I could make out, how dear the Americans were to all 
Greeks, from the time of their struggle for liberty, when the American ships 
brought them provisions. 

I strolled through the streets, which were thronged with men, but not a single 
Greek woman did I see. The windows in all the houses were covered with long 
curtains, or Venetian blinds inside. I soon reached the more empty streets, which 
lay higher up on the side of the mountain. Before most of the houses here was a 
sort of entrance-hall with a large arbor of a single vine. Flower-pots stood on the 
walls, and on the flat roofs of the houses; the street before some of the buildings 
was paved in mosaic; the stones formed stars and scroll work. I went into the 
principal church, which, in comparison with those I had seen in Italy, was small 
and insignificant, but, compared with the churches in Greece, was of a 
respectable size. 

The walls around the altar-stone were bright with gilding and holy pictures. A 
few little boys were playing there. My mind and thoughts were disposed to 
devotion. God was the only One I knew here. I could have bent my knee, and 
submitted myself to his holy will, and in my thoughts I did so. 

In the highest part of the town, the buildings were not completed. The street 
appeared to go through a stone quarry: there lay blocks and fragments of rocks, 
where the houses were being built; but the view over the town and harbor to the 
little island with its white and slender light house was splendid. On the opposite 
side of the bay lay the quarantine station. I saw the islands of Tenos, Delos, 
Naxos, and the top of Andros. As I fixed my eye on these islands, a steam-vessel 


passed by. I knew the flag! it was the Leonidas; it disappeared under the coast of 
Delos. “Farewell! farewell!” shouted I; but no one heard me; the ship was gone 
— Isaw but the smoke, which still lay like a cloud between the islands. 

Toward evening I went on board the Lycurgus. The sea was running high; 
two merry Greeks rowed, and at every stroke of the oar the waves lifted the boat 
so that we were nearly upset, yet they shouted joyfully. Strange faces met me on 
board. We weighed anchor at sunset, and the vessel steered northeast of Syra, 
where we came into low water. 

It was a beautiful starlight night I had not, as yet, made acquaintance with any 
one. I sat on the gun-carriage, and looked at the sky above and around; a 
foreigner in oriental costume sat with his back toward me. I looked at him and he 
looked again at me, nodded in a friendly manner, and put his hand up to his 
turban. It was the Persian with whom I had sailed from Naples! We two were the 
only old companions from the Leonidas; he appeared to be glad at our meeting, 
as I also was. He was going to Athens, and from thence home. He offered me 
some fruit, and I offered him some again; but neither of us could understand 
each other by words. I pointed toward the beautiful starry firmament, and he 
touched his turban. I thought that I must say something, if only a quotation from 
a language that was similar to his own; and what more of this did I know than 
the first line of Genesis in Hebrew: one helps one’s self as well as one can. I 
pointed to the stars and said, — 

“Bereschit Barah Elohim Et Haschamaim Veet Ha-aretz!” 

And he smiled, nodded, and in return gave me all he knew of a language that 
he thought was mine: — 

“Yes, sir! verily! verily!” 

This was the whole of our conversation. Neither of us knew more; but we 
were good friends. 


lll. THE BAY OF PIRAEUS. 


EARLY in the morning I heard the men casting anchor. I went upon deck; we 
lay in the Bay of Piraeus. It looked like a small lake. The island of A’gina, over 
whose mountains the still higher mountains of Morea rose boldly one above the 
other, looked somewhat insignificant Two floating casks are used for landmarks, 
and in the evening each bears a lantern. 

I counted about one hundred houses in Piraeus; behind these, and behind a 
stony yellow soil and gray-green olive-trees, rose Lycabettus and the Acropolis, 
which is in a lower situation; the mountains Hymettus and Pentelicon closed the 
landscape, which has a hard, stony appearance, “that stony Attica,” said the old 
writers. 

To the left lay a little peninsula, with some bushes, a windmill, and the new 
quarantine building; to the right extended a bare, stony plain to the heights of 
Parnassus, whose partly undulating, and partly broken lines had a very 
picturesque effect. 

In this bay, where Themistocles had sixty galleys launched annually, there 
now lay but a few small Greek vessels and a boat; but there was a number of 
large English, French, and Austrian vessels, as well as two steam-vessels, 
besides ours. Smart Greeks rowed past us; and during the day came a boat with 
Danes, who wished me welcome! There was much to hear, and much to answer! 
Danish tongues expressed their love for Denmark, and enthusiasm for Greece; 
but we could only speak at a distance, for our ship lay under quarantine, and 
could not be released before the third day. 

The day went swiftly on, and in the evening a scene began which I cannot 
describe. The mountains Hymettus and Pentelicon, which by daylight had a 
grayish appearance, became red at sunset, as if they were formed of all the roses 
in Greece. The whole valley had a pale red tinge, yet not as if we saw the valley 
through a rose-colored veil; no, it was no airy mist; every object was so clear, so 
strangely nigh, and yet the eye felt that it was miles distant A‘gina and the 
mountains on Morea had more of a lilac color; the one range of mountains which 
rose behind the other gradually changed its tone from the pale red to the dark 
blue. The sun went down, the evening gun sounded, and the flags were lowered. 
What solitude! not a tree, not a bush to be seen! what stillness amongst these 
mountains, what quiet over this extended plain, and what transparency in this 
atmosphere! Jupiter already glitters high above; the Great Bear appeared still 
further off, but, as I continued to gaze, it approached nearer with the night; the 


stars swarmed forth more and more as if that vast space would be filled with 
globes, as if that blue ground must be shut out by one radiant light. The stars 
shone through the air, they shone in the water with the blue tinge of diamonds. 
The sailors’ song sounded from Piraeus; a fire was lighted on the beach; people 
came with lights in their hands out of doors: sometimes we heard the splashing 
of an oar in the water as a boat passed, or else all was still; even the sea-gulls 
which had screamed around us had gone to roost. 

What a holy temple with monuments, graves, and great reminiscences! The 
evening’s silence was the most touching mass for the dead. 


IV. ARRIVAL AT ATHENS. 


IT was our third morning at Piraeus, and our hour of freedom struck. I believe 
there lay above a dozen Greek boats about our vessel. I sprang into the first at 
hand, and we rowed briskly toward land, where there were a number of 
cabriolets, old chariots, and open carriages; they all appeared to have served 
their time, perhaps in Italy; and now in their old age had wandered into Greece 
to serve anew. 

Only a few years since a morass extended between Pireus and Athens, 
around which camels journeyed, laden with goods; now there is an excellent 
high-road, and a very good khan or inn; we travel this road, which is about four 
or five English miles in length, for a mere nothing. All our luggage was 
crammed into an old carriage, which was quite filled with portmanteaus and 
travelling bags that peeped out of the windows; the travellers themselves were in 
three large carriages. Behind the one in which I sat there was a fine, smartly 
dressed Greek, who was a messenger from the “Hotel de Munich” in Athens. He 
was so richly clothed, that if he had been at a masquerade in the North he might 
well have passed for an oriental prince. 

We rolled rejoicing out of Piraeus. Sailors, in their glazed hats, sat outside 
coffee-houses, which really appeared to me like large rooms of planks. They 
gave us a “hurra” emptying their wine-glasses. The way passed over the remains 
of the antique walls, which once consisted of a species of yellow travertine, and 
which still form the basis of the rocks here. We went at a gallop; there was a 
terrible dust, but then it was classic dust We soon reached the olive grove — 
Minerva’s sacred olive grove! A wooden shop was erected on each side of the 
road. Citrons and oranges were exhibited, whose temptation was heightened by a 
row of bottles in which were wine and liquors. Whilst our horses baited, there 
came beggars with large pewter cups; we gave something to all, for they were 
Greeks. 

We pass at this day, as in the best days of Athens, from Piraeus through the 
large olive grove. Before us lay the Acropolis, which I had so often seen in 
pictures; but now it was before me in reality! The steep Lycabettus, with its 
shining white hermitage, stood distinctly forth, and I saw Athens! A few paces 
from the city, close by the road to the right, stands the Temple of Theseus, so 
large and perfect, with its fine marble columns which have become a yellow- 
brown by time. 


I could not rightly bring myself to think that I was in Greece, and that I was 
entering Minerva’s city. Hermes Street, the largest in Athens, is also the first 
which is entered by the traveller coming from Piraeus; but it commences with a 
row of houses which a European must pronounce most miserable and poor. By 
degrees, however, better and larger ones with two stories, as in the town on Syra, 
present themselves; nevertheless, there was something, within me at least, that 
whispered, “Here is the capital of Greece!” 

The Acropolis stood like a gigantic throne high above all the small houses, 
and in the middle of the street through which we drove stood a palm-tree, higher 
than I had ever before seen one; a small barricade of rough planks surrounded 
the stem, otherwise it would soon be destroyed by the Greeks, who stand up in 
the old vehicles and drive past as if they were running a race. Of all things 
around us this palm-tree drew our attention most I afterward learned that when 
the street was paved, the palm-tree was to have been cut down because it stood 
in the middle of the road, but our countryman, Professor Ross from Holstein, 
begged that it might be spared; and it was permitted to stand. I therefore christen 
it “Ross’s palm” — and from this time all travellers and writers of travels will be 
pleased to call it by its proper name! We further charge all Greeks to remember 
that their land forms the bridge from Europe to the East: and accordingly that 
they ought to cherish all oriental ornaments that intimate this fact; and this palm- 
tree is a brilliant ornament, for we find but two or three remaining in Athens. 

We stopped at the “Hotel de Munich”; the landlord is a Greek, the landlady 
German; “die schéne Wienerinn,” she is called. They gave me the best room, 
and it was just such a one as we find in every little German town in a third-rate 
inn. I had now a home — a home in Athens. 

I will endeavor to convey the first impression the city made on me, and relate 
how I passed the first day there. 

The terrible description they had given me in Naples, of Greece, and 
particularly of Athens, I found was absurdly extravagant, for although I really 
believe that six or seven years ago everything here was in the most wretched 
state, yet we must remember what one year alone is able to effect for a land like 
Greece, which is in a state of development more rapid than that of any other land 
in Europe. It is as if we should compare the perceptible advance, in an 
intellectual sense, of the child, with the less striking progress in the grown man; 
seven months are to the child what seven years are to the man. Athens appeared 
to me as large as a Danish provincial town, — for instance, Elsinore, — and 
looked like a town that had been built up in the greatest haste for a market, 
which was now in full activity. What are called bazaars here, are common 
crooked streets, with wooden houses on both sides; wooden houses such as we 


see at a Danish fair, and dressed out with scarfs, variegated stockings, whole 
suits of clothes, and morocco shoes; a little clumsy but motley to look upon! 
Here is meat of all kinds; here is fruit; here hang fez or caps; here they sell old 
and new books. The cab-driver buys himself one, and what is it? Homer’s 
“Tliad,” printed in Athens in 1839. I read the title myself. 

Athens has a few Greek, or rather Turkish coffee-houses, and a new Italian 
one, so large and handsomely furnished, that it would look well in Hamburg or 
Berlin. The much frequented Café Greco in Rome is but a sand-hole under the 
stairs compared to this. I saw in this hotel young Greeks all in the national dress, 
but so tightly laced that they must have been blue and green about the ribs, with 
eye-glass, and glacé gloves, smoking their cigars, and playing billards. They 
were real Greek dandies; they only required to change their costume to be 
loungers in any other European city. At the corner of the street stood Maltese 
porters. There was a whole row of them in the sun, like the street porters in 
Copenhagen. 

Athens is a place which seems to grow during the few days the stranger stays 
there. The King’s new palace rises between the city and Hymettus; it is a marble 
building, for which every stone is hewed and shaped on the Pentelicon hard by; 
the entrance hall is already covered with portraits of Greek heroes of the period 
of the war for freedom. The University was yet building, and a Dane is the 
architect. A few churches and private dwellings for the ministers and merchants 
grow hour by hour; and who are the many workmen? They are almost all 
Greeks, as I was told. They are peasants, soldiers, and robbers, who have seized 
the hammer, the saw, and the brick. They have looked a little at the foreign 
workmen, and have become bricklayers, smiths, and carpenters at once. The 
Greeks are truly an intelligent, clever people! 

The first impression Athens made on me far surpassed what I had been led to 
expect from the representations they had awakened in me at Naples. I said so; 
and Ross told me about a Greek who had been in Athens a few days before — a 
Greek from Chios, Homer’s native isle, who, according to his station in life and 
associates, might be called well-bred; but he had never before seen a large town, 
and accordingly he was quite astonished at the greatness and the luxury he found 
in the capital of Greece. Every moment he expressed his astonishment at what he 
saw; and when one who had seen him there for a fortnight said that now, 
certainly, he must know every part of Athens by heart, he exclaimed: 

“By heart! one can never know such a town! Here is always someting to see 
and hear. What a number of places of amusement! How many comforts and 
conveniences. Here are carriages to drive in. Here is delightful music every day 


before the King’s palace. Here are coffee-houses with newspapers, theatres 
where they perform plays and operas. It is a wonderful city!” 

The modern greatness and luxury of Athens overwhelmed him. I found it very 
tolerable here, compared to what I had anticipated. Thus we judge differently, 
according as our habits and customs have been different. 

I had imagined that I should find myself so strange in Greece — so far away 
from home; and here, on the contrary, I was quite at home; Danes and Germans 
were so friendly toward me. I was invited, the first day, to a perfectly Danish 
house, to the Queen’s private chaplain’s, the Rev. Mr. Luth, from Holstein, who 
is married to a Danish lady from Fredensborg, and whose younger sister was 
with her. Our countrymen assembled here. I met our Danish Consul Travers, a 
Dutchman, who spoke very good Danish. The champagne corks flew! My first 
night in Athens ended with a visit to the theatre. 

The theatre is situated at a short distance from the city. It has four tiers of 
boxes, prettily decorated; but the prettiest sight was the audience in the boxes 
and pit in their Greek costume. There were several handsome Greek women; but 
I was told that they were all from the islands, for there are not many in Athens 
itself. An Italian company performed; the prima donna had just before been 
condemned by the audience. I heard another prima donna, who was a very poor 
singer. The performance itself was quite a medley. We heard the overture to 
“Norma,” and “The Bronze Horse;” one act of “The Barber of Seville,” and one 
act of “La Gazza Ladra.” There was a ballet to conclude with. 

From the pit we retired into a sort of green-room, where we got refreshments; 
but there was not the least decoration in this apartment. We saw above, and on 
all sides, only the roughly joined planks. The long counter was, also, of planed 
boards, at which some few Greeks served coffee, punch, and orgeat. 

The theatre, as I have said, is a little way out of the city. It had, therefore, a 
strange effect, to issue out of this building in the middle of the night, from a 
performance of “The Barber of Seville,” and “La Gazza Ladra,” and then find 
one’s self under an oriental firmament, where the stars shone so brightly that we 
could make out to see the extent of the vast plain encircled by high mountains. It 
was still and lonely here. One could imagine one’s self transported by a powerful 
magician to the barren desert. The magnificent decorations of nature mocked the 
painted scenery; the solitude revealed a drama that showed how frivolous was 
everything within the place from whence we had come. In the humiliating 
contrast I felt the classic greatness of Greece. 

A single marble column stood on our way amid gravel and heath-plants: no 
one knew what temple it had adorned. The people say that it is the pillar to 
which Christ was bound when his executioners scourged him; and they believe 


that the Turks have thrown it into the sea, but that it returns here every night. 
The white pillar stood in the solitude, and pointed in the starlight night toward 
heaven. 


V. THE ACROPOLIS. 


THIS isolated rock, with fine marble ruins, is the heart of ancient Athens; its 
reminiscences extend to a fabulous age. When Aaron’s almond rod flourished, 
the laurel-tree of Athens shot forth young twigs, and Neptune’s salt-spring 
welled forth from the rock. 

At the end of the broad street A‘olus, there is an extensive place, necessarily 
uneven, from its torn down clay huts and ruined walls. The Tower of the Winds 
rises, half dug out of the earth and grass, where the dervishes lived in the time of 
the Turks. Two tall cypresses point mournfully toward heaven. A Turkish 
bathing-house, with many cupolas, a solitary palm, and a splashing fountain, are 
the most picturesque objects around. 

I wandered over the place. By the fountain stood a pretty Greek girl, with her 
pitcher on her shoulder. It was a little picture, but a much greater one lay before 
me. A green hill, behind which was a chalk cliff, rose above the irregularly built 
houses, where a flock of sheep grazed in company with five or six young camels. 
The latter stretched out their long necks, and proudly extended their nostrils as 
they threw up their heads. The ruins of a devastated fortification extended over 
this plain. The path wound along by it over stones and gravel, past deep, 
uninclosed wells, the one close by the other. I followed this path, and the houses 
and city soon lay behind me. 

Every spot here is historical: at every step we tread on holy ground. That 
mighty rock to the left, which seems to have been torn from the Acropolis by 
some convulsion of nature, is the place where the Apostle Paul preached to the 
Athenians. A solitary shepherd now sat there with his two dogs, and looked over 
the extensive plain where the olive groves grow. But I only regarded this picture 
slightly, and let my eye glide over the foundation of the rock with its hewn steps, 
— the place where Solon and Plato have spoken. The Acropolis was the chief 
aim of my walk; the Acropolis had all my thoughts; the extended sea and the 
picturesque mountains of Morea alone arrested my attention for a few moments. 

I entered the walls of the fortification erected in the Turks’ time, through an 
open gate, whose old iron-covered door hung on one hinge; some tombstones of 
marble with inscriptions on them served as a cornice to the gate. Just beneath, 
there still lies the so-called Herod’s Theatre, with its lofty arches of large, 
square-hewn stones forming a semicircle. 

I had now to pass through a little court-yard, formed of the ruined 
fortifications; a string hung on the miserable gate; the wooden latch sprang up, 


and I stood in a somewhat larger yard, where they had erected a little guard- 
house of the broken marble pillars, despoiled bass-reliefs, and broken bricks. 
Greek soldiers half-dressed, some with the coarse military frock thrown loosely 
over their shoulders, lay in different groups smoking their paper cigars; one 
played the mandolin and sang a Greek song. — 

A few paces further, and the road passes between heaped up marble blocks 
and overthrown columns; the unwinged Goddess of Victory’s temple, the mighty 
Propylea, and a ruinous Gothic tower, from the Middle Ages, stand before us. 

This ascent is, and always has been, the only one leading to the Acropolis; 
from all other sides the rocks rise steep, and strong walls on the top make it still 
more inaccessible. 

Under the Turkish dominion, the colonnades of Propylea were walled up, and 
formed a part of the battery. The fluted marble columns now stand detached, and 
broken marble figures, dug out of the gravel, are placed up in rows on the snow- 
white floor. The wind blew strong up here; it whistled through the large pillars, 
which cast deep shadows in the sunshine. 

I passed through the Propylea, and then stood on a place so disordered, so 
devastated, that I have never before seen the like. It was as if an earthquake had 
shaken the gigantic columns and cornices together; here was no longer a road or 
path. I made my way over the ruins of clay cabins, dating from the time of the 
Turks, where grass and acanthus shot richly forth. Here and there were seen 
demolished cisterns, and wooden sheds in which they had piled up vases, 
bassreliefs, and plaster casts; here lay human bones, and rusty, broken bomb- 
shells from the Venetians, time. Some few horses were grazing; and in what 
looks like a gravel-pit, to the left, stood Erectheus’ Temple with its caryatides. A 
ruinous stone column fills the place of the caryatide which Elgin stole for the 
British Museum. The skeleton of an ass lay before the excavated marble steps. A 
little to the right stands the Parthenon, the most magnificent ruin on the 
Acropolis, wonderful still in its greatness and majesty. It is the temple of 
temples; but every column is barbarously shivered, every bass relief in the 
frontispiece and frieze is disfigured; and yet it is surprising how much of it is 
still standing. During the siege by the Venetians a great part of it was blown into 
the air by the springing of the powder-magazine. In the struggle for liberty the 
Parthenon was the target for the bombs and balls; and yet these remains have 
still a greatness which one can only conceive by standing between the splendid 
columns that support gigantic blocks of marble as if they were but light beams. 
A ruinous mosque stands athwart the interior of the temple: it now serves as a 
shed for the marble figures of gods and emperors! On the side which looks 
toward the sea time has given the pillars a reddish-yellow tinge; but most of the 


others are as white as if they had been hewn out of the marble quarry of Paros a 
year ago. 

When I entered, the whole temple lay in the broadest sunlight; and as a 
background there rose, on the other side of the valley, the mountain Hyraettus, 
over whose yellow-gray stone mass, without a trace of vegetation, a dark cloud 
cast its heavy shadow. Eternal God I would that all mankind could see this 
greatness and glory! Our thoughts become magnified in the midst of greatness! 
Every little feeling was dead in my breast; I was filled with joy, peace, and 
happiness; and I bent my knee in this immense solitude. 

A few paces from me, between the shivered marble blocks, where the wild 
thistle shot forth, lay many human bones; they had cast a skull on one white 
marble block; it made a strangely powerful impression on me. The tears 
streamed from my eyes. 

The storm roared between the columns; dark birds of prey flew over the 
valley of Hymettus. Directly under the rock lay Athens extended, looking almost 
a city indeed, with its white houses and red roofs. Snow had fallen on the 
mountains of Pentelicon and Parnassus. What a view around; yet it was most 
beautiful toward the sea, which shone so vast and extended, so deeply blue, as it 
bore the white sails along. The air was so transparent, that I thought I could see 
over the whole Peloponnesus. I saw the distant mountain tops around Sparta; and 
toward the hill where Corinth stands, the road appeared very short, yet it is 
several days’ journey by land. I saw the white walls of the fortification at Acro- 
Corinth with the naked eye, — even the angles they made, and the strong 
shadows they cast. 

When I descended I met my travelling companion, the Persian from Herat; he 
nodded familiarly, gave me his hand, and pointed over the sea. This was our 
leave-taking. 

During my stay in Athens, I visited daily the Acropolis, whether it were 
sunshine or rain! I celebrated my birthday by a visit here; here I read my letters 
from home. The Acropolis was the last place I visited at Athens when I was 
about to leave; my thoughts dwell longest on the Acropolis when they visit 
Greece. It was as if nature and art reposed on my breast in this place; here I felt 
no want, except that all my dear friends could not participate with me in this 
spectacle. 

A sunset, seen from this place, is one of the most sublime sights I know. I 
have seen such a one. I sat on the steps of the Parthenon; everything was void 
and dead toward Hymettus; black birds flew over the valley where a single white 
column stands. An ass brayed down there, and it sounded like the screams of a 
jackal; the sun sank behind the Bay of Salamis, and the mountains shone with 


the most powerful colors. Aigina was as blue as the freshest violets. The same 
colors, the same forms of the mountains, were seen by Plato, Socrates, and the 
great men of that world from the same spot as that from which I myself saw 
them. It was the same earth they had trodden. I felt, for a moment, that I was 
living in those times. The sun went down, and the glittering stars streamed forth 
over the dilapidated temples. I felt that God’s work is eternal, man’s perishable; 
but I drank life’s poetry from both, which (if God allows it to flourish and 
expand) shall refresh the heart of man. 


VI. A RAINY DAY IN ATHENS. 


THICK, heavy clouds hung over the mountain of Hymettus; the weather was 
gray and cold; the unpaved street was covered with a yellow mud, caused by the 
rain during the night; the thin walls in the houses ran down with water. 

The most important postman in the country — a Greek, who travels with 
money and letters overland to Patras — went by in his heavy, wet, swollen 
cloak. He drew the burdened horse along; loaded pistols hung over its neck: it 
dragged its legs after it. The postman stopped at the apothecary’s, and they 
rubbed the poor animal’s lame legs with salve. 

The rain fell in large drops, and soon after came down in a heavy shower. 
Three different flocks of sheep stood in the narrow space before the church. 
They huddled closer and closer together. The shepherds leaned on their long 
Staves in the midst of the rain, closely wrapped up in thick brown mantles, with 
their clumsy hats pulled down over their heads; they looked more like 
Greenlanders than we imagine Greeks to be. They stood bare-legged in the 
yellow mud. The rain poured down throughout the day, and was not until 
evening that it began to abate; the wind tore the clouds asunder, and drove them 
away like mists. 

I ventured out I saw a few black families, who had been slaves under the 
Turks, creep out of their low clay houses. The woman’s whole dress consisted of 
a sort of loose gown and a dirty petticoat She lay and baled water out over the 
threshold, whilst the little black children — one had only a red woolen shirt on 
— danced in the mud The whole extent from this, the last house in the street, and 
out to the Pentelicon and the mountains of Parnassus, appeared wild, and without 
road or path. A man in a sheepskin jacket, with a pipe in his mouth, rode over 
the heath; the wife and a grown daughter ran behind; the woman had a little 
child in a bag on her back; under one arm she bad an iron pot, and under the 
other an empty pig-skin, in which there had been wine. The daughter carried a 
large bundle. They talked aloud and joyously. The man turned gravely round and 
nodded, then rode on quicker, and the wife and daughter held on by the horse’s 
tail, that they might keep up with him. Everything there was as it should be: all 
found themselves in their right place, according to their habits. 

What a picture! Those naked mountains where the cloud lies thick and heavy, 
as if it would stream down in torrents on the valley, and the valley itself without 
cabins, without the shepherd’s torch, only with its pale gray thyme, and this 


wandering family! Is this Greece? Why do the misdeeds of the parents rest on 
the children through a hundred generations? 

Along the broad beaten road where, ages since, young spirited Athenians 
exultingly betook themselves to Plato’s academy, the poor, half-tired peasant 
now rides through the tall heather; the ass knows the way it has to go. The place 
which Plato has made sacred, the place from which the mind’s light streamed 
over the rest of Europe, now discloses but a large clump of stunted olive-trees. 
The sand hill close by is Colonos, to which the immortal name of CEdipus is 
joined forever. 

I took my way thither over the wet heath. A gutter, which is only a little 
above the surface of the earth in some places, and then has a sort of stone 
covering, is now the aqueduct from the mountains to Athens. One only observes 
it where it is half destroyed, as the shepherds and herdsmen, in order to procure 
water for their cattle, have taken away several of the covering stones, and thrown 
them aside. The loosened earth falls down into the water after the shower, and 
pollutes it. 

I stood on Colonos. A walled grave, in the form of a large coffin, is found up 
here. They buried here, a short time ago, a man to whom science owes much, — 
namely, the German K. O. Miiller. His ashes rest in that land where he felt 
himself happiest; the soil he loved received his dust. Young and contented, in the 
midst of his congenial labors, with no expectations of him yet disappointed, he 
found death! What could be happier? 

I leaned against the wet tomb, and wished for what I have always wished — a 
short and brilliant life! And the wind blew sharp and cold from the mountains; 
watery clouds drove past me; but even amid this northern aspect, nothing led my 
thoughts toward the North. A greatness lay in the whole landscape which not 
even Switzerland possesses; there the mountains oppress; here the valleys are as 
large as the mountains. Greece in her sorrow is too majestic for us to weep over; 
we are elevated by it. 


Vil. THE RHAPSODISTS. 


THE Greeks have a species of itinerant musicians — rhapsodists — mostly old 
blind men, each a true Homer in his exterior; yet there are also young lads who, 
from inclination, possessing musical talents, have chosen this way of life. They 
know an incredible number of songs, which they sing by the watch-fires on the 
mountains, or by the hearth of the rich Greek, and even execute whole pieces of 
music on the mandolin. I have heard their songs and melodies to the national 
dances. 

I had determined to make an excursion to Delphi at the close of March, and to 
pass the second of April, my birthday, on Parnassus, — the real Parnassus; but 
the gods willed it otherwise. The valleys near Delphi were covered with snow, 
the rivers had overflowed their banks, and it was raw and cold. I was obliged to 
stay in Athens; but yet the Muses favored me. I had both song and music that 
day, and both the most peculiar I had heard in Greece. 

When I returned from the Acropolis, where I had passed the morning alone, I 
found a letter on my table with an invitation from Ross, stating that, as I could 
not pass that day on Parnassus, Parnassus had come to pass the day with me! 
More than this what mortal or immortal poet could expect or demand? There 
were just then in Athens two itinerant rhapsodists, — young Greeks from 
Smyrna, — and they were to sing for me the best national songs, but we must 
hear them in the room, for the rain and storm continued without. The clouds had 
stretched their wet strings down to the earth, and the storm seized them. A 
mightier harp than this the gods could not attune; and I was egotistical enough to 
attribute the whole to my birthday, which was celebrated by Glaucopis Athene. I 
went to Ross. The rhapsodists took their places; they laid the left leg upon the 
right, and in this position they sat throughout: the one had his Venetian mandolin 
on his lap, the other played the violin, an instrument which has only come into 
use of late among these itinerant singers. They were both dressed in a blue Greek 
dress, and had a red fez on their head. They had both of them fine, animated 
faces, dark eyes, and beautifully penciled eyebrows. 

I believe the circumstance was accidental, but it was very peculiar. The order 
in which the songs were sung formed an entire modern Greek history. 

They began with a Greek song of complaint, composed by the people when 
they were still under the Turkish yoke. They sang about their herds and their 
daughters, that had been taken away. It did not sound as when two sing one and 
the same song. No, their voices crossed each other singularly; each one had his 


loss, his grief, but yet it was the same story, the same suffering which was 
expressed. It was executed half gently, half complainingly, as if fear tied their 
tongues; but at times the grief swelled to a wild scream; it was as if a whole 
people wept; it had something tremulous and heartrending in it, like the song of 
the Israelites by the waters of Babylon. 

Now followed a song by Rhiga, the Beranger of Greece; and they sang with 
much spirit the strophe, — 


“Sparta, Sparta canst thou sleep? 
Awake thee from thy deep death-sleep!” 


Next they gave us a war-song which, in its tnelody, had a strange resemblance 
to the “Marseillaise,” and yet this, as I was told, was original Greek. It alluded to 
the struggle of the Greeks for freedom. The rhapsodists then sang the song which 
the people had sung on King Otho’s entrance into Nauplia. I felt myself deeply 
moved; a people’s history written in musical notes goes deeper into the heart 
than that which is written with letters. 

The younger rhapsodist suddenly seized the chords and played a pot-pourri 
from “Fra Diavolo,” 

“Robert le Diable,” and several French operas on the violin. It was horrible! It 
appeared to me like a vision which intimated how all these national tunes would 
cease, and how strange songs would force their way in amongst the people. Even 
now, the Greeks more willingly listen to the melodies of Auber than to their own 
national songs. 

They sang a Turkish song to conclude with. I have never heard anything more 
horrible. I thought at first that it was a parody, but Ross assured me that such 
was not the case; and I was afterward convinced of the truth of his assertion, 
both in Smyrna and Constantinople. One voice began quite softly, uttering words 
incomprehensible even to those who know the Turkish language. The voice 
sounded as if the singer mumbled something in a dream. I fancied I heard an 
intoxicated opium-eater groaning in a troubled sleep; the whole accompaniment 
consisted of a thrumming on one and the same string, and always the same note. 
There was something so terribly despairing in this song; and the burden sounded 
as if the singer had awoke and screamed — as if he were about to be murdered. 

When the rhapsodists left us, they each seized our hands, kissed them, and 
then laid them on their foreheads according to Greek custom. I was quite moved 
with what I had heard. 

In the forenoon, Greek songs; in the evening, a national dance; it was a real 
festal day. The Queen’s chaplain, Luth, procured me this latter diversion. The 


dance was one of the popular kind. His two Greek man-servants, an old coffee- 
house keeper, and two young workmen from the city performed the dances. The 
rhapsodists made the violin and mandolin resound; and now and then one of 
them sang a short sentence, conveying a sentiment or a challenge to mirth, such 
as: “Enjoy yourselves!”—” — Life is short!” — 

“Love is sorrow!”— “Love is delight!” 

“Dance, ye youths!” 

The whole row moved with grace over the floor. The one who was at the head 
stepped forward as a sort of dancing chorus-leader; the others regarded his steps 
and positions, which they imitated. The nursery-maid in the house, a Greek girl 
from Zea, who was very pretty, had put on her best dress; the turban, in 
particular, suited well with her dark hair and beautiful forehead. She now began 
a dance, peculiar to her country, with two of the men. Nothing more charming 
could be wished for, and yet they were, as I have said, all of the common class of 
the people. She did not hold the men by the hands, but by their belts; they 
touched the upper part of her arm; and at first they moved slowly forward, then 
back again; all her motions intimated peace; those of the men, on the contrary, 
signified life and passion; she appeared to wind herself from them — they held 
her fast. Their looks and mien expressed strong feelings, but only one was 
favored. 

After they had sung and danced for us, some of our party danced a Tyrolese 
dance for them, which seemed to entertain them, for they imitated the positions 
of the dancers during the dance. One of the rhapsodists who, as they said, had 
some poetic talents, begged the favor to hear a song from the North, “an 
hyperborean song,” as he expressed himself. 

I then sang him the song about the Danish peasant who begged that he might 
bear the body of King Frederick to its last resting-place. And he heard how the 
people sang from the city walls a deep and sorrowful farewell, as the hearse was 
driven along the snow-covered road by torch-light; how a small candle was 
placed in the window of the poorest cabin by the way-side, where stood old men 
and women with their grandchildren; how they saw the torches burming, and 
folded their hands, and said: “Now comes the King’s corpse!” 

And as I sang the song, I saw tears in the young girl’s eyes. The younger of 
the rhapsodists begged that he might hear the words of the song once more. 

“He was a good King,” said he; and looked at me with a look of entreaty to 
repeat the melody; and I sang it. 

When I left the house it was late in the evening, and the two rhapsodists 
accompanied me. The rain had ceased, but light and transparent watery clouds 
were driving across the sky, through which, nevertheless, we could see the 


glistening stars. On one side lay the large silent plain stretching toward the high 
mountains. 

It was as still as a night in Roeskilde Cathedral, where King Frederick rests. 

Suddenly one of the rhapsodists seized his violin, and played some parts of 
the melody, “The Danish Peasant and King Frederick!” Perhaps he will compose 
a song himself after what he has heard, and sing it among the Greek mountains, 
and under the shady plantains of Asia — a song about the King in the North, 
who was borne to his tomb by the sorrowing peasants. 


Vill. DAPHNE. 


THERE are several large corn-fields around Athens, but without fences of any 
kind to protect them from the incursions of pedestrians or equestrians, each of 
whom takes his way on foot or on horseback wherever he chooses, across the 
com. When I proposed to go the circuitous way, they told me that the owners 
would be surprised to hear that I had given myself such trouble. Of high-roads 
there is, properly speaking, but one good one, namely, that between Athens and 
Piraeus. The others, that to Thebes and one over Eleusis to Corinth, are yet 
unfinished; but even for short distances, on which we ought, by this time, to be 
able to drive, it is difficult to get forward, for the horses here will not draw; they 
become refractory, turn about, or throw themselves down upon the ground. 

I have several times heard the drivers say: “They won’t go! they don’t know 
these roads! But if you will drive to Piraeus you shall see they are horses that can 
run!” One is every moment obliged to get out of the carriage; the coachman 
leads the horses, and we get on at a foot-pace. 

After the road to Piraeus, that to Eleusis is certainly the best. Directly outside 
of Athens where the olive grove begins, we pass the far-famed river Cephissus, 
now only consisting of three small streams which many probably may pass by 
without remarking. On the other side of the olive grove the country assumes a 
wild and desert-like appearance; the road here runs close by antique traces of 
wheels in the rocks; it is broad and even down toward the bay, and continues 
direct to Eleusis, which now only consists of about forty clay cabins and some 
ruins of ancient temples. I saw about a dozen fishing boats in the harbor. 

Directly between Athens and Eleusis stands in wild solitude the cloister of 
Daphne, destroyed during the revolution. It is built in the Moorish style, and is 
now made use of by the gensdarmes who are here to insure safety to the 
traveller. 

Daphne is undeniably one of the most interesting and most picturesque points 
between Athens and Eleusis. I visited it in company with Ross, and Philippos 
Joan, professor at the University of Greece. 

They pointed out to me A‘gina’s high, dark-blue mountains: heavy clouds 
passed over the sky; the Bay of Salamis lay cold and still. In the light in which 
we Saw it, it had quite the appearance of a northern lake; the rock by the way- 
side, overgrown with thyme and cypress bushes, disclosed a number of hewn 
recesses or niches in which votive tablets have been placed; these holes, and 


some few porphyry and marble blocks here and there, are the only vestiges to 
remind one that the Temple of Venus once stood here. 

The air was cold, and the clouds cast strong shadows on the naked mountains: 
close by us lay the far-extended ruins of the monastery, partly surrounded by 
high walls, in the fissures of which grew bushes and creeping plants. Two 
wooden sheds were erected outside; the one formed a sort of coffee-house, the 
other a species of bazaar for the few travellers or peasants who live miles away. 
These wooden sheds, close to the ruins, gave the landscape, as it were, the last 
pencil touch of Greek melancholy. 

We entered the monastery garden, which was overgrown with nettles a yard 
high, and beneath these were wells without any fence; we had to look narrowly 
after them, and go step by step not to fall into them, for they were concealed by 
the nettles. In this manner we came to the opposite side, where the wall seemed 
most convenient to ascend, and we soon stood on the half fallen-in roof of the 
church, where the vegetation was as rich as the building itself was dilapidated. 
One of the steps up here was the inverted cover of an antique marble 
sarcophagus, another was the remains of a fluted porphyry column. 
Mignonnette, chickweed, and thistles shot forth everywhere. The bat flew over 
our heads, in the broad daylight; here it was at home, here was its kingdom, even 
if the sun shone on its wings. 

In the cloister the monks’ cells are likewise transformed into a large stable in 
which the gensdarmes keep their horses. The church is a splendid one, and might 
still be restored. We stood under the cupola, on which is painted a fine image of 
Christ The Saviour holds the Bible in his left hand, and the right is extended in 
the attitude of benediction. During the revolution the Turks encamped here; they 
lighted a large fire; the walls are yet black with smoke. They smoked their pipes 
here, and amused themselves with shooting at the Christian’s Redeemer up in 
the cupola, and their balls struck one of the eyes, the mouth, and the holy glory; 
the traces are to be seen distinctly in the mosaic image. They scratched out the 
images of the saints on the altar table, painted gross pictures over them, whilst 
their comrades laughed and exulted with approbation. A number of skulls and 
bones, found under bushes and nettles, lay thrown into a corner, between the 
altar and the altar wall used in the Greek church, which has three passages, and 
is painted from top to bottom with holy subjects; these also had been defaced by 
the Turks; but three small lamps were hung up and burned there. They are 
tended by an old Greek, who lives in the wooden shed outside, and who prepares 
coffee or pours out a glass of Naki for the stranger. In this church he was 
baptized, in this church he concluded the compact of friendship, and in this 
church he was married. These events in his life took place under the dominion of 


the Turks. His friend fell in the war for freedom, — his bones perhaps moulder 
under the heath bushes; his wife lies buried close by; behind the dismantled 
walls there is a little path between the acanthus and nettles; an olive-tree is 
planted close by a fallen-in well, and under the olive-tree is his wife’s grave. 

The old Greek takes care of the lamps within the dismantled church; he and 
the soldiers pay their devotions there every festival day; and sometimes when a 
Greek priest comes by, he fastens his horse to the wooden shed, goes into the 
church, and reads a mass. The old Greek is often his sole hearer. 

In a few years he will also sleep under the olive-tree; who will then take care 
of the burning lamps? who will mow down the nettles from the grave? 

O, the lamps will burn, lamps of silver will then be hung up! The roses will 
bloom where the nettles now grow! The good genius of Greece whispers it to us! 
Daphne will arise from the sand, here by the road to Eleusis, which will be 
frequented by strangers, as the Italian roads now are. Daphne will flourish again; 
in the yard where the thistles and nettles only grow, the laurel-tree will spread its 
branches, the incense shed its perfume, and kneeling children see a holy wound 
in the eye, mouth, and glory of Christ, where the Turkish balls once struck. 

May happiness and blessings rest on that land which gave birth to a Theseus, 
a Plato, and a Socrates! 


IX. THE FEAST OF FREEDOM. 


THE sixth of April is the Greek Feast of Freedom. On that day the revolt began; 
on that day the first Turkish blood flowed: the Cross is now planted where the 
Crescent stood; the Cross stands on the ruins; the stillness of death reigns in the 
valleys where the thunders of war resounded. The flag of freedom waves this 
day in the poorest village throughout the land; the shepherd betakes him to the 
church ruins in the solitary mountains, hangs up a burning lamp before the 
scratched-out images on the riven walls, and reads his thanksgiving prayer. 
Greece is free! 

I was at Athens this year on the day of the feast. It was a beautiful, sunshiny 
day; not a cloud in the sky; not a cold breeze from the mountains. 

The bands of the several regiments were heard through the streets in the 
morning. I saw from my window the martial ranks of handsome young Greeks, 
with brown faces and dark eyes; a little flag waved on each lance. They looked 
well, but they would have looked still handsomer if they had been dressed in the 
national costume; at least I thought so, for in the uniform of the Franks they 
appeared to me like foreign troops. Pretty Greek boys, in red jackets and white 
fostanelles, ran about the streets. The superior classes of Greeks, richly dressed 
in splendid, showy colored clothes, with gold and silver embroidery, and with 
sabre and dagger, stood in the balconies. The women had their hair in large 
plaits, laid round the little red fez; the short velvet tunic was worn open in front, 
displaying a golden bodice. Most of the men and women had a branch of myrtle 
or a bouquet of gillyflowers in their hands. Peasants from the mountains, in 
sheepskin jackets and with high caps, leaned proudly against the low columns of 
the church, and looked at the cavalry. A hundred lamps burned within the 
church; and from my window I could smell the incense-which streamed out of 
the open doors. The Venetian mandolin tinkled, and the white-bearded veteran 
sang Rhigas’ war song: — 

“Ho, wake up, ye sons of Greece!” 

The largest church in Athens, which is situated in A‘olus Street, has not the 
least appearance of a church, nor has it been erected for a religious purpose; but 
when Athens acquired a court, all the churches were too small to contain the 
members of the royal household, the corps diplomatique, and other authorities, 
as well as the people on festival days. They were, therefore, obliged to choose 
this building, which is a whitewashed house, with a sort of veranda of planks and 
beams, and which has a small staircase of rough boards on one side, conducting 


to a small door which leads to the royal pew. The first time I saw the building, I 
thought it was a theatre or sort of town-hall. To-day the church was crowded to 
suffocation with the clergy, the royal family and suite, the ministers and officers 
of state alone. The officer on guard, however, allowed me admission as a 
stranger. The Greek bishop, in glittering splendor, took his place before the altar, 
between the full-robed priests, who sang a highly inharmonious song. The King 
and Queen, both in Greek costume, sat beneath a velvet canopy adorned with the 
crown and sceptre. The Crown Prince of Bavaria in uniform had a place beside 
them. The religious forms appeared to me more peculiar and strange than really 
solemn. Whilst the priests sang, the military bands played merrily without! Their 
music sounded wild and martial, as if one were in the midst of battle, where the 
priest prays, where the warrior sings, and the musket cracks, — shot after shot 
And there was a cracking without! “Long live the King!” sounded in the church 
when he and the Queen drove away. There were three or four carriages in the 
whole. Most of the diplomatists walked: one felt that this was a kingdom on the 
advance. The whole street, the balconies, and windows were filled with Greeks, 
one head by the side of the other. Thousands of red fez, variegated jackets, and 
white skirts were displayed in the sunshine. The handsome men and boys were 
pleasing to look upon. Of women there were not many, and those we saw were 
ugly. 

After my breakfast I rode out with my countrymen, Professor Ross, Koppen, 
the brothers Hansen, and other friends, toward the mountains, to see the festivity 
in one of the nearest villages. We rode down the small mountain path past 
Lycabettus to the village of Maruzzé, the clay cabins of which, with their white 
washed walls and little fruitful gardens, appeared very smart All the inhabitants 
sat in the street, which was so small that they were obliged to retire into the 
houses when we came riding through. The flag of freedom was planted outside 
the church: it was white with a blue cross. A beautiful little girl, in a black velvet 
tunic, the snow-white sleeves of her chemise hanging out broad from the elbow 
around her small brown arms, sat on a bundle of cypress branches at a little 
distance from the flag, with a face so regularly handsome, eyes so dark, and 
eyebrows so finely penciled that — I know not how it was, but this little one, as 
she sat there on these symbols of death, appeared to me to be Greece’s genius of 
beauty, over whom the flag of freedom once more waved. 

Our destination on this little journey was, however, the next town, Cephissia. 
The road thither is called a carriage-road; but even in Greece it can only be a 
carriage-road for those who are doomed to break their necks. In the rest of 
Europe, no one can form a conception of such a road; the worst must, in 
comparison with this, be called the broad way of sin which leads comfortably to 


the lower regions! The Greek horses stand firm on the rugged mountains, and, 
consequently, here also. The rivulets ran sometimes on the side of the road and 
sometimes in the middle, full a foot deep: magnificent laurel-trees and 
flourishing Oleacee grew on both sides. In the fields — I dare scarcely call these 
inclosures gardens — were wild pears and almond-trees. The herdsmen drove a 
few herds of cattle. We greeted them in the Greek manner, with a “Met in a 
happy hour!” and they answered blithely, “Many happy years to you!” 

When Greece was under the Turkish yoke, the village of Cephissia was still 
more flourishing, for the rich Athenian Turks had their summer residences there. 
Athens will rise again year by year, and handsome villas will spring up in the 
fruitful district. In the middle of the village stands a Turkish mosque, which is 
now converted into a stable. The foundation of the minaret is the only part of it 
remaining, but before it grows the largest and finest plantain I have yet seen. 

The strong bowed branches formed a crown which almost overshadowed the 
whole open place. We spread our cloaks out on the grassy carpet under the tree, 
placed our wine bottles about us, and made a meal, surrounded by Greek 
women, who, it being their fast time, certainly envied us our nourishing dishes. 
After our repast we took a pleasant road through the woods, where the fountains 
rippled, where everything was luxuriant and green, reminding me of the fruitful 
tract between Naples and Posilippo. Wild fruit-trees and odorous vines grew 
round about the tract down to the large olive grove; here were arable land and 
vineyards. We saw what Greece could be made, and it appeared to me on this 
day of liberty to be a prophetic sight. 

In the midst of the wood was a rocky basin. The rivulet formed small 
cascades. We descended the falls; the green branches hung over our heads, and 
the water splashed fresh and clear; the sunbeams made the leaves transparent; 
the birds twittered in the bushes, and on the path close by there came a cavalcade 
of ladies and gentlemen on horseback in European dresses, who belonged to the 
court of King Otho; we greeted each other, and they disappeared behind the 
hedges. Now came one who had lingered behind, a young girl on horseback in 
full Greek costume, and with the red fez fastened on her jet-black hair. Her royal 
brow, her bold dark eyes, and her daring carriage, made us believe that we saw a 
real Amazon. She darted like a beautiful vision through the wood — like the 
Queen of the Grecian elves! She was the daughter of the hero Marco Bozzaris, 
the most beautiful woman in Athens, and one of the ladies of honor to the Queen 
of Greece. 

The sun began to approach the mountains; we mounted our horses again, but 
it was dark before we reached Athens. The whole Acropolis was illuminated 
with many lights. The effect was splendid; the radiance beamed aloft in the blue 


air, and as we by degrees approached Athens we looked over the city, and it 
appeared as if it were a ray of glory from the many lamps and lights with which 
the houses were illumined. Candles were fixed in the balconies; lustres festooned 
with flowers and covered with colored lamps, hung across the street, or outside 
the open shops; the fruit bazaars glowed with light, and showed their glowing 
oranges, dark-brown dates, and large walnuts. In many of the windows were 
placed engravings, — portraits of the poet Rhigas, Miaulis, Marco Bozzaris, and 
King Otho. In A.olus Street were several transparencies; on one we Saw a grave, 
from which a young Greek arose with the flag of freedom in his hand; on 
another was a Greek ship in a storm. Beneath them all we read appropriate 
verses in modern Greek. 

One transparency, in particular, attracted attention; it represented a goat 
gnawing a vine; the Greek verse beneath is well known, as well as the German 
translation, which runs thus: — 

“Friszt Du mich auch his zur Wurzel, doch trag’ich Trauben genug noch, 
Wein zu spenden, o Bock, wenn Du — als Opfer erliegst!” 

I found it applied justly to the Turks, whose yoke the people had groaned 
under; however, some Bavarians whom I met explained the verse quite 
differently, supposing it was intended for them! Certain it is, that the Greeks do 
not favor these strangers; but during my stay I never observed any visible signs 
of dislike. 

AZolus Street, the broadest in Athens, and which extends in a direct line 
toward the Acropolis, was crowded with joyous Greeks; lamps and candles 
converted night into day. The bands of the regiments passed along playing 
martial airs. The buildings toward the Acropolis formed terraces for the rows of 
lamps; the red flame on the topmost wall of the city brought into view the old 
temple columns in a flickering light. Songs, accompanied by the mandolin, 
sounded from the open shops, and in the Franks coffee-house there was a crowd 
around the latest journals, to see what the rest of Europe said about the revolt of 
the Candians. The news from Crete, the verbal as well as what the journals 
brought, in a measure varied; but it was reported, as a certainty, that arms and 
ammunition had been sent secretly from the magazine at Patras. More than one 
cup was emptied by the enthusiastic Greeks to the success of the Candians. 

The report of muskets and songs was heard until far into the night in the city 
of Athens, and in the stone cabins amongst the lonely mountains. 


X. THE MARBLE LION. 


IT was on a beautiful sunshiny day that we trotted merrily out of Athens over the 
wide, rugged plain, through the native place of Socrates, where wild fruit-trees 
formed small gardens. A solitary cloister lay toward Hymettus; we went at a 
brisk trot, and my agojal ran by my side. 

The prospect between Pentelicon and Hymettus opened upon an extensive 
surface, and what a blue and shining sea was there! We saw the island of Zea 
and the whole Negro-pont with its beautifully formed mountain. On our way 
thither, we saw only one single, lonely cabin, with a rush-thatched roof, reaching 
nearly to the ground. The woman and children came out to see the strangers. We 
ordered our coffee with her, to be ready on our return, and then rode away over 
plants, bushes, and tall Oleacee. 

All was wide and void. The ruins of a church stood on the heath, with a 
magnificent olive-tree outside, worthy of being painted. Close by lay a large 
marble lion, an antique monument; Lais himself had such a one on his grave. It 
was strangely impressive to find here, in this desert, a torso of the beautiful 
works of art. With the exception of the feet, the lion is whole; the expression of 
the eyes intimates that a cunning hand has used the chisel. The mane is only 
partly executed. 

Strong creeping plants wound up around its sides, as if they would bind it to 
the grave it adorned — that grave which no one knew. 

As we stood here and regarded it, a herdsman stepped suddenly forth from the 
church ruins; he was singing, but stopped on seeing us. It was a melancholy song 
he sang, which my companions knew well. It was genuine Athenian. We begged 
him to repeat it; he leaned against the marble lion, and sang about the bewitched 
lover. 

And the sun shone on the white marble lion which the wild plants held bound; 
the sun shone on the handsome, sorrowful Greek who sang, and on the extended 
landscape around, which presented a picture of greatness and solitude. That 
melancholy tone in the song overlaid the whole expanse of the scenery; it 
intruded itself into our minds, and did not desert us when we entered the lonely 
cottage, where all the light there was came through the open door. The woman 
stood raking some large black loaves out of the hot ashes in the middle of the 
floor; painted eggs of different colors were stuck in each loaf in honor of Easter. 
The man stood quite carelessly, and looked at his wife’s work. A little boy 
played in the doorway. I gave him a small coin; he smiled quite pleased, and told 


me his name was Demetrius. The black loaves with the painted eggs made his 
festival: he was happy in anticipation of them, and had waited with anxiety for 
the hour when they were to be taken out of the ashes. That dark cabin was his 
paradise; the marble lion his riding-horse: his mother had often placed him on its 
back, whilst she gathered heath-berries by the walls of the ruined church. 


Xl. THE EASTER FESTIVAL IN GREECE. 


THE Easter of the Catholics in Italy, and particularly in Rome, is grand, 
fascinating; it is an elevating sight to see that immense mass of beings fall on 
their knees in St. Peter’s Place, and receive a benediction. The Easter festival in 
Greece cannot show such magnificence, its resources are too small; but after 
having seen both, one comes to the conviction that in Rome it is a feast which in 
its glory and splendor issues out from the Church to the people; but in Greece it 
is a feast which streams from the heart and thoughts of the people — from their 
very life; the Church is but a link in the chain. Previous to Easter there is a long 
and rigorous fast which is religiously observed, the peasants living almost 
entirely on bread, onions, and water. 

The Athenian newspaper appeared on Good Friday with a black border, in 
memory of the death of Christ: the vignettetitle was a sarcophagus with a 
weeping willow, and above it was a poem on the Passion by Lutzos. The festival 
itself began that evening. I went to the principal church; it was splendidly 
illuminated and completely full: before the altar stood a glass coffin, fastened 
with silver plates. The coffin contained fresh roses, intended to represent the 
dead Saviour. A strange humming of voices from the praying congregation 
sounded through the house of God! Priests, in parti-colored vestments, and 
bishops, came and went before the altar where they read the prayers. At nine 
o’clock in the evening sacred music began, and the procession started from the 
church through the chief street, to the palace. I saw the slowly moving 
procession conveniently from my window; it was one of the most solemn I have 
ever seen. It was a glittering starlight night, so mild and calm! Every spectator in 
the balconies and open windows stood with a burning candle in his hand. The 
music ascended to us from the side-street the smell of incense filled the air. 
Mournful music proceeded from the military bands as though the people carried 
their King to his grave. The coffin containing the fresh red roses was borne 
along, surrounded by the priests; over it hung a long red mourning veil which 
was held by the chief statesmen and higher officers of the kingdom. A crowd of 
these officers, and then the great mass of people, all, as I have said, with burning 
candles, concluded the procession. There was a stillness, an apparent sorrow or 
devotion, which worked its effect upon every mind. The Bishop made a short 
speech outside the palace where the King and Queen stood, and then the King 
kissed the holy Bible. During the whole ceremony there was a monotonous 
ringing of bells, always two strokes and then a short pause; day and night the 


church was filled with people. The King, the Queen, and the whole court were 
there on the midnight before Easter Day: the priests stood praying and mourning 
around the flower-filled coffin; the whole congregation prayed in silence. The 
clock struck twelve, and at the same moment the Bishop stepped forth, and said: 
“Christ is risen!” 

“Christ is risen!” burst from every tongue. Kettle-drums and trumpets sent 
forth their strains; the music played the liveliest dances! The whole people fell 
on each other’s necks, kissed, and joyously cried, “Christ is risen!” Shot after 
shot was heard outside; rockets darted into the air, torches were lighted, men and 
young lads, each with a candle in his hand, danced in a long row through the 
city. The women kindled fires, slaughtered lambs, and roasted them in the 
streets. Little children, who had all got new fez and new red shoes, danced in 
their shirts around the fires, kissed each other, and exclaimed like their parents, 
“Christ is risen!” O, I could have pressed each of these children to my heart and 
exulted with them. “Christ is risen!” It was touching, elevating, and beautiful. 

It may be said that the whole was a ceremony; and it may be added, certainly 
with some truth, that their rejoicings expressed the satisfaction of the people that 
the rigorous fast was over, and that now they could eat their lamb, and drink 
their wine: well, admit that the fact was so, still I dare venture to say there was 
something more; there was a true, a sincere religious jubilee. Christ was in their 
thoughts, as on their lips. “Christ is risen!” was the mutual assurance, made as 
though it were no by-gone event; no, it was as if it had taken place on that night, 
and in this land. It was as if the assurance had reached their ears at that moment, 
and for the first time. 

There were music and dancing everywhere in the capital, and in every little 
town throughout the kingdom. All labor was suspended, every one thought only 
of pleasure; there were dancing and mirth near Theseus’s Temple and under 
Zeus’s marble columns. The mandolin twanged, the old joined in the song; and 
during the general joy the words of welcome and leave-taking were: “Christ is 
risen!” 


Xil. THE COURT IN ATHENS. 


IT was from the olive grove on the way from Eleusis, that King Otho saw the 
Acropolis and his royal city of Athens for the first time. Then Athens was almost 
a heap of rubbish, with a few wretched clay huts and some wood and brick 
houses; a couple of these connected with a sort of pleasure garden, constituted 
his palace, and now serves for it occasionally until the new marble palace is 
completed. 

It is an extremely modest building that the King occupies; it would, in any 
other country in Europe, be taken for a private gentleman’s summer villa; a grass 
plot, ornamented with a few shrubs, lies before it, and there the body-guard 
draws up daily, the band playing airs from “Masaniello,” 

“Elisir d’Amore,” or “Scaramouch,” etc., and the Greek nursery girls dance 
the little children in their arms to the merry tunes. 

The young and amiable Queen is said to have been educated in a most 
domestic manner in her home in Oldenburg. She entered the frugal palace with a 
spirit of contentment, and the people greeted her with shouts and welcome. They 
told me that all the streets were strewn with roses on her arrival, and that she had 
a bouquet herself of still rarer, and therefore more beautiful flowers. Potatoes 
had then been just introduced into Greece, and they had begun to use them. The 
blossom on the tops of the potatoes appeared to the Greeks as the rarest and 
prettiest flower they knew; and therefore they brought the Queen, who came 
from Oldenburg, a bouquet of potato flowers! 

The King is of the Roman Catholic religion, the Queen of the Lutheran, and 
the children who may be born to them are to be Greek Catholic. I believe that the 
young royal pair are beloved by the nation, for I have heard several Greeks 
mention their, names with affectionate enthusiasm. And they merit it; a royal 
pair so young, and so amiable. It is no happiness to reign in Greece. How much 
have they not resigned by living here! 

How many troubles must inevitably touch the King’s heart for this people, 
and this land’s sake! He who reigns alone in a devastated classic land, rich in 
noble monuments; alone with a people — well — I know them too little to 
pronounce upon them — but I love not this race. The Turks pleased me far 
better; they were honorable and good-natured. 

God grant the noble King Otho constancy and perseverance. 

The King and Queen travel about the country annually, and are everywhere 
received with enthusiasm. The people come from a great distance with 


complaints and petitions; the young King listens to all, and has their case 
examined into, so that these journeys often produce much good; but they are in 
themselves not so convenient, though everything is done to mitigate the 
annoyances with which every journey in Greece is filled. Servants are sent on 
before; tents are erected where they can pass the night; the tables are found laid 
out amongst the wild rocks; the champagne foams, and shepherds and 
shepherdesses dance on the plain outside the tent, whilst the evening sun shines 
on the solitary marble column and the high mountains. There is the decoration of 
nature, with a ballet which the classic scene alone, where the gods once 
appeared, can furnish; but many disagreeable circumstances frequently happen; 
many painful occasions arise. I will give an instance. 

Last year the royal party reached a small village where, the night before their 
arrival, fourteen robbers had been committing depredations. When the King 
heard of this, he immediately set out after them, with the whole of his little life- 
guard. The Queen, her ladies, and a few gentlemen remained behind, in anxious 
expectation as to the result. The King, however, did not come up with any of the 
robbers; but some of the peasants of the village were more successful, 
succeeding in capturing several the following night, with whom they made short 
work, for they cut their heads off, and came running with them the next morning 
to the royal tent. 

The King had, up to the time of my departure, only signed one warrant of 
execution, and this was for a well-known and dangerous robber. The Greeks, 
who themselves think nothing of cutting off the head of such a fellow, cannot 
understand how the law should demand the sacrifice of life, an example of which 
was given me, in relation to the execution of the aforesaid robber, which took 
place the year before. The government was obliged to write to Malta for an 
executioner, for no Greek could be found to undertake the office. 

The robber was led out to the olive grove, accompanied by a guard of 
soldiers, and a numerous mass of the populace; but when he had been brought 
there, and the German soldiers had formed a circle around him, he protested 
against the execution. “It was something,” he said, “that they were not used to 
here!” and began to wrestle with the executioner. It is said to have been terrible 
to look upon: the combat lasted about two hours, and the soldiers durst not 
venture to interfere between them. “We must take care that he does not escape,” 
said they; “that is our duty.” The executioner had nearly lost his head in this 
conflict. The robber at length sank exhausted and wounded to the ground, where 
he received his death-blow. The executioner is said to have been secretly 
murdered afterward. I, however, only tell the story as it was told to me in 
Athens. 


During my stay, I had the honor of being presented to the King and Queen, 
who both showed me a kindness and favor, which, in connection with the inward 
prepossession I had felt for the royal pair in that new, flourishing Greece, made 
the impression of both indelible in my heart. 

I regard it as a hard fate to reign at this moment in Greece; and doubly hard 
for a young prince whose heart feels warmly for his kingdom and his people. 

The apartments in the palace are small but comfortable, and one feels at ease 
there. The King and Queen received me in company. He was dressed in the 
Greek costume, and she in a Frankish suit of mourning, a near relative of hers 
being just then dead. The King appears very young, but somewhat pale and 
suffering; he has lively eyes, and there is a very mild and amiable expression in 
his features. Our conversation was about Greece, its climate, monuments, and 
beauty; and I stated that I found the Greek mountains much more beautiful in 
form and color than the Italian. They appeared to have made the same 
impression on the King, who talked with vivacity and spirit. 

I expressed my opinion that it must be extremely interesting to him to see 
Athens growing up, as it were, before his eyes; for the stranger here, every few 
weeks, perceives an enlargement of the city. He asked me what impression the 
town of Syra and its harbor had made on me, and seemed to be glad to hear of 
the activity and the number of vessels I had found there. 

The Queen is young and handsome; she has an aspect of mildness and 
wisdom. She spoke most of my intended voyage to Constantinople, and of the 
passage of the Danube, which appeared to her to be long, and very troublesome. 

It is a fine sight to see the King and Queen, both young and animated, 
surrounded by their ladies and gentlemen, riding in Greek costume along the 
road over the heath. The eye easily recognizes the two chief figures in the 
picture; but still a third is prominent — it is a young female on horseback — we 
already know her: it is the hero, Marco Bozzaris’ daughter, the Queen’s maid of 
honor. With the red fez on her jetblack hair, she follows her young Queen like 
the beautiful genius of Greece; her long, dark eyelashes are set like silken fringes 
over her fiery eyes. She is beautiful as she rides on her noble horse, and she is 
beautiful when she tarries so that we can fully regard her face. 

I was presented to her one evening at the residence of Frau Pluskov, the 
Queen’s first lady of honor. I only heard her speak Greek and Italian. Amongst 
the many different pictures that my memory has brought from Greece, Marco 
Bozzaris’ daughter is the beauteous ideal of the daughters of that land. 


Xill. PROKESCH-OSTEN. 


AMONGST the diplomatists at the court of Athens, the Austrian Minister, 
Prokesch-Osten was the most interesting. I had read his “Travels in the Holy 
Land,” and some of his beautiful oriental poems; he became doubly dear and 
interesting to me by personal acquaintance, and all the kindness and attention he 
showed me. Anton Prokesch was born on his father’s estate in Gratz on the 10th 
of December, 1795; and when a boy distinguished himself by his dexterity in 
swimming and skating. In 1813 he fought for his native land; afterward was 
appointed Professor of Mathematics at the College for Cadets in Olmutz; was 
subsequently Adjutant to Prince Schwartzenburg, and by his spirited military 
writings soon became the subject of much interest and attention. As Lieutenant- 
colonel in the staff, he arrived at Trieste, where the sight of the sea awoke his 
desire to travel: the Greek nation was the one for which he felt most interest He 
went to Greece, Asia Minor, and Constantinople, where he effected much good 
for the Austrian trade in the Levant After having again travelled through Greece 
and the islands, he stayed one winter in Constantinople, and then went over Asia 
Minor to “Egypt and Nubia, where he connected himself with Mehemet Ali. On 
his return home he took Smyrna in his way. He acted with equally as much 
prudence as severity against the powerful mass of pirates that infested the whole 
Mediterranean. In 1828, during a visit to Capo d’lstria in Paros, he effected an 
exchange of Greek and Arabian prisoners. The year after, we see him in 
Palestine with the Paha of St. Jean d’Acre, a man who is equally well-known for 
his peculiarities, as by his firm will and austerity: he concluded a treaty with him 
in favor of the Christians in Palestine and Galilee. 

After the Greeks became free, Prokesch was recalled to Vienna. The Emperor 
raised him to the rank of nobility, and, as he had gained his knightly spurs in the 
East, he gave him the surname of “Osten.” In 1822, he lived in Rome, where he 
was appointed Austrian Ambassador; he now fills the same post in the capital of 
Greece. 

One of the furthermost buildings in Athens, in the direction of Parnassus, is a 
simple but elegantly arranged villa. The glass door opens; we turn our backs to 
the extended heath and the high mountains, and on seeing the polished, carpeted 
stairs, we think we are at a summer residence by the Danube’s imperial city. 
This belief almost changes into certainty when we are ushered into the tastefully 
decorated rooms, and see rococo furniture, modem rocking-chairs, magnificent 
mirrors, and paintings. An amiable host and hostess greet us in German. We are 


in the presence of Prokesch-Osten and his talented lady. There is nothing here to 
remind us that Athens is in its early growth. This villa may rank with those of 
Naples, Vienna, and Copenhagen. 

Prokesch-Osten is a handsome, powerful man, with dark, expressive eyes. He 
is an excellent lecturer. When I was introduced into his house for the first time, 
he was requested by the company, after dinner, to read one of his poems. He 
promised to comply; but he first took a volume of Chamisso’s poems, and read 
those of mine which Chamisso has translated; he read them with such effect that 
they sounded like music, and the imagery in each became visible. Read as they 
were, they could not fail of pleasing. I was, on account of this reading of my 
poems, presented in the handsomest manner to those to whom I was an entire 
stranger in that circle. 

Of his oriental poems there was one, composed in June, 1826, as he rode over 
Mount Ida, which his dramatic style of reading particularly recommended to my 
liking. On my departure from Athens he gave me a copy of it, and I will insert it 
here: — 


“Den Sabel zur seite, Geschoss in der Hand 
Durchstreif ich mit frodhlichen Muthe das Land. 
Wohl hausst auf dem waldigen Ida die Schaar 
Wildharzige Rauber voll Trotz in Gefahr, 

Mit blinkenden Waffen und wieherndem Ross 
Mit Herden und Weibern und dienendem Tross. 


“Sie senden die Blicke weit tiber die Flur, 
Erspah’n in der Ferne des Wanderers Spur, 
Behorchen der edlen Kamehle Geldaut, 

Sind immer zu Handen so morgen als heut — 
Sie lauschen am Felsen, sie lauschen im Wald, 
Und treiben das alteste Handwerk, Gewalt. 


“Nur muthig und vorwarts! S’ist jedvedem Land 
So mancherlei eigen — dem Weiber und Sand, 
Dem anderen hohe Cypressen und Wein, 

Es muss auch dem Ida sein Eigenes seyn, 
Homeros und Rauber und pfadloser Wald, 

Und erzreicher Felsen erhabne Gestalt!” 


During the reading, it appeared to me that I myself hurried on through the 
steep mountains. I saw him armed with sabre and pistols, and with the same fiery 
look with which he recited his description. The bandit troop peeped forth from 
the mountain-pass; the camels’ bells rang, and all was again silent in that great, 
wild, pathless solitude. 

I owe to Prokesch, not only many pleasant and entertaining hours during my 
stay in Athens, but also a friendly reception at Constantinople, and hospitality 
there, of which I shall afterward speak. He and his lady seemed to be fond of my 
“Eventyr” (“Tales and Adventures for Youth”) in particular, and begged me to 
write more soon. These pages, should they ever meet their eyes, must tell that, in 
my own life’s adventures, the hours that I passed with them form one of the 
chapters I find most interesting — only that it seems far too short. 


XIV. A SHORT JOURNEY. 


DURING the fine weather we made an excursion to the marble quarries in 
Pentelicon. From the desert heath, at the foot of Lycabettus, and out to the 
mountains, the road is full of incident. Even over this short extent, a painter 
might collect a whole book of interesting sketches. 

One of the first must be the picture of a khan or inn, as we saw it, in the little 
village of Kalandri. The fire-place was in a corner of the floor; the walls were 
decorated with shelves, on which stood wine and eatables, fruit and articles of 
trade; but from all the shelves long stripes of gold and silver paper fluttered in 
the breeze like fringes. There were two musical fellows; the one beat a drum, 
and the other played the flute; six others danced in a row, — a gray-haired man 
was the leader, and he made the most singular movements. They danced three 
times round the room, then out of the house, and down the road, where a group 
of Greek women, in their picturesque dresses, looked on. A couple of the 
youngest girls had violet-colored velvet jackets; and their beautiful dark plaited 
hair was laid like a border round the little red fez. The sun shone on the women, 
so that they had to hold their hands before their eyes to see the dancers. It was a 
charming picture. 

Wild olive, pear, and almond-frees formed beautiful groups to sketch. As a 
foreground to one of these pictures, should be placed our expedition, the 
pedestrians as well as the equestrians, and amongst the last were two tortoises. 
Every moment we saw one of these animals lying still, like a block of stone, or 
creeping on at snail’s pace in the middle of the road. I would not have them 
driven over; nay, I thought that we ought to help them forward a little in the 
world, and so I set them up with the coachman. They drove with us to the 
Pentelicon, and perhaps they now sun themselves on the plains of Marathon. 
There was a young tortoise, no larger than a watch. I laid many plans for it, and 
took it likewise with me; but, as it afterward occurred to me that it would suffer 
hunger and thirst the further I travelled, I took it into a wood of oleander-trees, 
where the rays of the sun played freely; and it was right glad of its liberty! 

The Cloister of Pentelis stands here on the side of the mountain, as in a waste 
and deserted garden. At first sight, it has the appearance of a large, neglected 
dairy farm: the walls are riven, and grown over with wild plants, like the walls of 
Daphne. The only thing that intimated life and motion was a flock of poultry, 
hopping about on the heaps of rubbish in the foremost yard. Outside the little 
church, the door of which stood open, so that the sun shone in on the burning 


lamps, stood a large laurel-tree. It was in full bloom, so rich, so odorous; and I 
was so happy! One of the priests saw my enthusiasm, and immediately broke off 
a branch which he presented to me. I have divided it at home, in Denmark, 
between Thorwaldsen’s bust and Oehlenschlager’s portrait. 

Outside the cloister, down the mountain, there lay, between the green, wood- 
covered hills, a charming valley, with a freshrunning rivulet, tall poplars, and 
blooming fruit-trees. The mountains of Morea rose in the horizon; the one row 
far above the other in rich tones of color. Our horses grazed in the green 
meadow. A large fire was kindled, and a whole lamb placed on the spit, which 
was tured by a pretty Greek boy. Everything was prepared for our meal in the 
green fields. 

But we must first see the marble quarries of the Pentelicon. The road lay 
through thickets and bushes, where a few little boys tended the cattle and sheep 
belonging to the cloister. Large tortoises crawled round about; one was lying 
sprawling on its back in the sun, and I was its unknown benefactor. 

It was a troublesome excursion, continually upward, over large blocks of 
stone, amongst thorns and brambles; but still we must see the marble quarries; 
we must ascend the Pentelicon. 

A herdsman was there in his Greek woolen dress; he leaned on his long staff, 
and looked down into the gray valley, where a large tumulus stood in wildest 
solitude: the sea and the mountains of Euboea bounded the horizon. A bluish 
smoke curled up from a cabin below, which could scarcely be perceived. The 
tumulus, which appeared like a small island amongst reeds, has a fame as great 
as any in the world: and whose is this grave? We name the plain, and the 
tumulus is known. It is the plain of Marathon. 


XV. FRIENDSHIP’S COVENANT. 


A NOVEL. 

WE have lately accomplished a little journey, and already begin to desire a 
greater one. Where to? To Sparta, to Mycenae, to Delphi! There are hundreds of 
places that the heart throbs with a desire to visit It must be on horseback up 
mountain paths; away over copse and bush; the single traveller goes forth like a 
whole caravan. He rides before with his agojal, a pack-horse bears his 
portmanteau, tent, and provision, few gensdarmes follow after for his protection. 
No inn with well-made bed awaits him after the fatiguing day’s journey; the tent 
is often his roof in the wild and extended solitude of nature; the agojal cooks a 
pilaf for his evening meal. Thousands of gnats buzz about the little tent; it is a 
miserable night, and to-morrow the road lies over rapid and swollen rivers. Sit 
fast on thy horse, and take care thou art not carried away. 

What reward is there for these toils? The greatest! the richest! Nature reveals 
herself here in all her greatness; every spot is historical; the eye and the mind 
alike are fully gratified. The poet can sing of it; the painter portray it in richest 
beauty; but the odor of reality, which eternally forces its way, and rests in the 
thoughts of the spectator, they have not the power to represent — 

I have endeavored to depict in many small sketches one little extent of 
country — Athens and its environs; and yet how colorless is the picture! How 
poorly does it indicate Greece, that sorrowing genius of beauty, whose greatness 
and affliction the stranger never forgets! 

The solitary herdsman on the rock, by a simple story of one of the events of 
his life, might perhaps, open thy eyes to a view of the land of the East, by a few 
traits, better than I with my pictures. 

Then let him speak, says my Muse. Well, the herdsman on the mountain there 
shall tell us about a custom, a fine and peculiar custom: it is “Friendship’s 
Covenant.” 

“Our house was stuck together with clay, but the doorposts were fluted 
marble columns, found where the house was built. The roof descended almost to 
the ground; it was dark, brown, and ugly; but when it was built the blooming 
oleander, and the fresh laurel branches were brought from behind the mountain. 
It was narrow and confined about our house; the rocks stood steep upward, and 
presented a dark, bare color. Clouds often hung on the top of them, like living 
forms clad in white. I never heard a song-bird here; the men never danced here 


to the tones of the bagpipe; but the place was sacred from the times of old; the 
name itself reminds us thereof — it is called Delphi! 

“The dark, sombre mountains lay covered with snow; the topmost, which 
shone longest in the red evening sun, was Parnassus. The brook near our house 
streamed down from thence, and was also once holy. Now the ass muddies it 
with his feet; yet the stream runs strong, and again becomes clear. How well I 
remember every spot and its deep, holy solitude! The fire was kindled in the 
middle of the cabin, and, when the hot ashes lay high and glowing, the bread was 
baked in them. When the snow lay around our hut, so that it was almost hidden, 
my mother then seemed happiest; she then held my hand between her hands, 
kissed my brow, and sang the songs she at other times never sang; for the Turks, 
our masters, liked them not; and she sang: ‘An old stag sat in the low pine wood, 
on Olympus’s top; its eyes were heavy with tears; yes, it wept red, green, and 
pale-blue tears, and a roebuck came past!— “What ails thee, that thou weepest 
thus? even red, green, and pale-blue tears?”?— “The Turk has come into our 
town; he has wild dogs for his sport, a mighty pack!”—” I will chase them over 
the islands,” said the young roebuck. “I will drive them over the islands into the 
deep sea!” but before the evening came on, the roebuck was killed; and before 
night came, the stag was hunted and dead!’ “And when my mother sang thus, her 
eyes became wet, and there sat a tear in the long eyelashes; but she hid it, and 
turned our black bread in the ashes. Then I clinched my hand, and said, ‘We will 
slay the Turk!’ but she repeated the song: ‘“I will chase them over the islands 
into the deep sea!” but before evening came on, the roebuck was killed, and 
before night came, the stag was hunted and dead!’ 

We had been alone in our solitary cabin for several days and nights, when my 
father came home. I knew he brought me mussel-shells from the Bay of Lepanto, 
or some such thing as a sharp and shining knife. He brought us a child that time; 
a little naked girl, whom he carried under his sheepskin cloak. She was wrapped 
in a skin, and all that she had when she was loosened from it in my mother’s lap, 
were three silver coins fastened in her black hair. And my father told us about 
the Turks who had killed the child’s parents. He told us so much that I dreamt 
about it the whole night My father himself was wounded, and my mother 
bandaged his arm, for the wound was deep. The thick sheepskin cloak was 
frozen stiff with blood. “The little girl was to be my sister. She was so beautiful, 
so transparently clear! My mother’s eyes were not milder than hers! Anastasia, 
as she was Called, should be my sister; for her father was married to my father; 
married after an old custom which we still retain. They had, in their youth, 
contracted brotherhood together, and chosen the handsomest and most virtuous 


girl in the neighborhood to join their hands in the covenant of friendship. I heard 
often about this rare and beautiful custom. 

“The little girl was now my sister; she sat on my lap. I brought her flowers, 
and feathers from the birds of the rock; we drank together the waters of 
Parnassus; we slept, face to face, under the cabin’s laurel-covered roof, whilst 
my mother still sang, for many a winter, of the red, the green, and the pale-blue 
tears. But I could not yet understand that it was my own people, whose thousand 
fold sorrows were reflected in these tears. 

“One day there came three Franks, dressed differently from us; they had their 
beds and tents on horses; and more than twenty Turks, all with sabres and 
muskets, accompanied them, for they were the Pasha’s friends, and had letters 
from him. They only came to see our mountains; to ascend Parnassus, in snow 
and clouds, and survey the dark, steep, and singular rocks around our hut. 

“There was not room for them in the cabin, nor did they like the smoke which 
passed under the ceiling, and out of the low doorway. They erected their tents on 
the narrow place outside our hut. They roasted lambs and birds, and drank sweet, 
strong wine, but the Turks durst not drink of it. 

“When they departed, I followed them part of the way, and my little sister 
Anastasia hung on my back, sewed up in a goat skin. One of the Franks placed 
me against a rock, and drew me and her, quite like nature. As we appeared on 
the paper, we looked like one single being. I had never thought of it, but 
Anastasia and I were as one. She always lay on my lap or hung on my back; and 
if I dreamed, she was in my dreams. 

“Two nights afterward other people came to our hut. They were armed with 
knives and guns. They were Albanins; brave men, as my mother said. They 
remained there but a short time. My sister Anastasia sat on the lap of one. When 
he was gone she had two, and not three silver coins in her hair. They rolled 
tobacco up in strips of paper and smoked it, and the eldest spoke of the road they 
should take, and was uncertain about it: ‘ If I spit upward,’ said he, ‘ it will fall 
in my face; if I spit downward, it will fall on my beard! But a way must be 
chosen!’ They went, and my father accompanied them. Shortly after we heard 
shots fired in rapid succession: then there came a party of soldiers to our hut; 
they took my mother, me, and Anastasia. They said the robbers had taken refuge 
with us; my father had accompanied them, and therefore we must away. I saw 
the dead bodies of the robbers; I saw my father’s corpse, and I wept till I fell 
asleep. When I awoke, we were in prison; but the chamber was not more 
wretched than that in our own hut; and I got onions and resinous wine, which 
they poured out of the tarred bag; but we were no better off at home. 


“How long we were imprisoned I know not; but many days and nights passed 
away. When we were set at liberty it was our holy Easter festival, and I bore 
Anastasia on my back, for my mother was ill; she could walk but slowly, and it 
was long before we reached the Bay of Lepanto. 

“We entered a church which glittered with images on the golden ground; they 
were angels! O, so beautiful! But I thought that our little Anastasia was just as 
pretty. In the middle of the floor stood a coffin, filled with roses; it was the Lord 
Christ, said my mother, who lay there like beautiful flowers! And the priest 
proclaimed: ‘Christ is risen!’ 

“All the people kissed each other. Every one held a lighted candle in his hand. 
I, myself, got one, and little Anastasia one. The bagpipes sounded, the men 
danced hand in hand from the church, outside of which the women roasted 
Easter lambs. We were invited to eat. I sat by the fire, — a boy, older than 
myself, threw his arms around my neck, kissed me, and said: “Christ is risen!’ So 
it was that Aphtanides and I met for the first time. 

“My mother could make fishing nets; that was work by which she gained 
much at the bay, and we remained for a long time by the sea, — the delightful 
sea, which tasted like tears, and in its color reminded us of the weeping stag’s; 
sometimes it was red, then green, and then blue again. 

“Aphtanides knew how to steer a boat; and I sat with my little Anastasia in 
the boat, which floated on the water as a cloud sails in the air. When the sun 
went down, the mountains became more dark-blue, the one range peeped over 
the other, and in the distance stood Parnassus, with its snowy-covered top, 
shining like glowing iron in the evening sun. It appeared as if the light came 
from within, for it shone so long in the blue glittering air after the sun had gone 
down. The white sea-birds struck the waters surface with their wings, or else it 
was as still as at Delphi amongst the black rocks. I lay on my back in the boat; 
Anastasia sat on my breast, and the stars above us shone still brighter than the 
lamps in our church. They were the same stars and they hung quite in the same 
place over me as when I sat outside our cabin at Delphi. I at last thought that I 
was still there; then there was a splashing in the water, and the boat rocked. I 
screamed aloud, for Anastasia had fallen into the water; but Aphtanides was just 
as quick as I, and he soon handed her to me! We took her clothes off, wrung the 
water out, and then dressed her again. Aphtanides did the same for himself; and 
we remained on the sea until their clothes were dry again, and no one knew the 
fright we had had for my little foster-sister, in whose life Aphtanides had now a 
part “It was summer. The sun burnt so hot that the leaf-trees withered. I thought 
of our cool mountains, and of the fresh water there; my mother also longed for 
them, and one evening we wandered back again. How still and silent all things 


were! We went over the high thyme, which still spread its scent around, though 
the sun had dried its leaves. Not a herdsman did we meet, not a cabin did we 
pass; all was still and solitary; the shooting-star alone said that there was life 
above in heaven. I know not if it was the clear blue air itself that shed a light, or 
was it the star’s rays? we saw the outlines of all the mountains so distinctly. My 
mother made a fire, and roasted the onions she had brought with her; and I and 
my little sister slept in the thyme without fear of the horrid smidraki, from whose 
throat the flames pour forth; and much less did we fear the wolf and jackal: my 
mother sat with us, and that I thought was enough. 

“We reached our old home, but the hut was a heap of rubbish, and a new one 
must be built. A few women assisted my mother, and in a few days the walls 
were built up, and a new roof of oleander placed over them. 

“My mother plaited holsters of bark and skin for bottles. I looked after the 
priest’s little herd. Anastasia and the small tortoises were my playmates. 

“One day we had a visit from our dear Aphtanides, who, as he said, longed so 
much to see us; and he stayed two whole days with us. 

“After a month had passed he came again, and told us that he was going with 
a ship to Patras and: Corfu: he could not go without bidding us farewell, and he 
brought a large fish with him for my mother. He knew how to tell so much, not 
alone about the fishermen down by the Bay of Lepanto, but about kings and 
heroes who had once reigned in Greece, as the Turks do now. 

“T have seen the rose-tree begin to bud, and in days and weeks it has become 
a full-blown flower; it became so before I began to think about it. How large, 
beautiful, and blushing it was. It was thus also with Anastasia. She was a 
charming, full-grown girl; I a strong lad. The wolves’ skins on my mother’s and 
Anastasia’s bed I had myself flayed from the animals that fell under my gun. 

Years had passed, when one evening Aphtanides came. He was slender as a 
reed, but strong and brown. He kissed us all, and told us about the great sea, of 
Malta’s fortresses, and of Egypt’s strange burial-places; it sounded so strangely 
— like one of the priest’s legends. I looked up to him with a sort of reverence. 

““How much you know,’ said I; ‘how well you can relate things.’ 

““ Yet,’ said he, ‘ you once told me the prettiest of all stories; you have told 
me what has never gone out of my thoughts, the beautiful old custom of the 
covenant of friendship. It is a custom that I have a great desire to follow. 
Brother, let us two, as thine and Anastasia’s father did, go to the church; the 
handsomest and most innocent girl is Anastasia, our sister; she shall bind us 
together. None have nobler customs than we Greeks.’ 

“Anastasia grew red as the fresh rose-leaf, and my mother kissed Aphtanides. 


“An hour’s walk from our hut, there, where the rocks bear mould, and a few 
trees cast their shade, lay the little church; a silver lamp hung before the altar. 

“T had my best clothes on; the white fostanelles folded richly down over the 
hips; the red jacket sat tight and narrow; there was silver in the tassel on my fez, 
and in my belt were knife and pistols. Aphtanides had on his blue, dress, such as 
the Greek sailors wear. A silver plate with an image of the Virgin hung on his 
breast, and his sash was as valuable as those which only the rich nobles wear. 
Every one saw that we two were about to celebrate a festival. We went into the 
little solitary church, where the evening sun shone through the doorway on the 
burning lamps and the variegated images on a golden ground. We knelt on the 
steps of the altar, and Anastasia placed herself before us. A long white frock 
hung loose and light around her beautiful limbs; her white neck and bosom were 
covered with a broad chain of old and new coins, which formed a whole collar; 
her black hair was laid on the top of her head in one single curl, held by a little 
cap of gold and silver coins, found in the old temples. No Greek girl had finer 
omaments. Her face beamed; her eyes resembled two stars. 

“We all three said our prayers in silence, and she asked us: ‘ Will you be 
friends in life and death? We answered: ‘ Yes.’ ‘Will you each, whatever may 
happen, remember — My brother is a part of me, my secrets are his secrets, my 
happiness or fortune is his! Sacrifice, endurance everything I hold for my own 
soul as for him?’ and we repeated our ‘ Yes;’ and she placed our hands, in each 
other, kissed us on the forehead, and we again prayed silently. The priest then 
stepped forward from the door of the altar, blessed us all three, and a song from 
the other most holy men sounded from behind the altar wall. The eternal 
covenant of friendship was concluded. When we rose, I saw my mother, by the 
church door weeping deeply and inwardly. — 

“What mirth there was in our little hut and by the fountains of Delphi! The 
evening before Aphtanides was to depart, he and I sat thoughtfully on the slope 
of the cliff; his arm was around my waist, mine around his neck; we spoke of the 
necessities and distress of Greece, of men who could be depended on. Each 
thought in our minds was clear to us both: then I seized his hand: — 

““ One thing yet thou shalt know; one that, until this hour, only God and I 
know! All my soul is love; it is a love stronger than that for my mother and for 
thee.’ 

“* And whom dost thou love? ‘ asked Aphtanides, and he grew red in the face 
and neck. 

““T love Anastasia,’ said I. His hand trembled violently in mine, and he 
became pale as a corpse. I saw it; I understood it; and I believe my hand also 
trembled. I bent toward him, kissed his brow, and whispered, ‘I have never told 


her of it; perhaps she does not love me! Brother, remember I saw her daily; she 
has grown up by my side, grown into my soul!’ 

“< And thine she shall be!’ said he. ‘ Thine — I cannot lie to thee, nor will I 
do so! I also love her! But to-morrow I depart; we shall see each other again in a 
year — then you will be married. Is it not so? I have some money; it is thine! 
Thou must take it; thou shalt take it! ‘ We wandered silently over the rock: it 
was late in the evening when we stood in my mother’s cabin. 

“Anastasia held the lamp toward us when we entered; my mother was not 
there. Anastasia looked so strangely sorrowful at Aphtanides! 

“* To-morrow thou wilt leave us!’ said she:’ how it grieves me!’ 

“* Grieves thee!’ said he; and I thought there was pain in the words, great as 
my own. I could not speak, but he took her hand and said, ‘ Our brother there 
loves thee; is he dear to thee? In his silence is his love!’ And Anastasia trembled, 
and burst into tears; then I saw but her, thought only of her. I flung my arm 
around her waist, and said, ‘ Yes, I love thee!’ 

“She then pressed her lips to mine; her hand rested on my neck; but the lamp 
had fallen on the floor; and it was dark around us, as in poor dear Aphtanides’ 
heart. He arose before daylight, kissed us all in farewell, and departed. He had 
given my mother all his money for us. Anastasia was my bride, and a few days 
afterward my wife!” 


XVI. DEPARTURE FROM GREECE. 


I LEFT Athens in the middle of the forenoon and drove to Piraeus, although the 
French steamer Eurotasy in which I had taken my passage, started toward 
evening. Thus time remained for a short ramble, and that was to the grave of 
Themistocles, which I had once before visited. 

From Piraeus there is a very small peninsula, which bounds the eastern side 
of the bay; near it is the new quarantine, and higher up, as I mentioned before, is 
a windmill. The whole ground is a species of travertines, and round about we see 
the remains of the old walls. Acanthus, cypress bushes, poor grass, and mixed 
red flowers grow here, where a few sheep graze, and a half-wild dog, with a 
ferocious aspect and terrible howling, darts toward every stranger. I went round 
the peninsula from the east to the west side. 

Close by the shore, toward the Bay of Piraeus, there stands a poor walled-up 
monument, exactly like a square chimney, on which is placed a less, and on that, 
another of still smaller dimensions; in this last one there is a square marble tablet 
as large as a common sheet of paper, on which is inscribed, — 


OAEKEITAI 
ONAYAPXOS 
ANAPEA. MIA 


1838. 


It is the monument that was placed over Miaulis; but his bones are said to 
have been secretly carried away by his family. Close by the hero’s grave is a 
lesser one, but there is no intimation of its occupant — a small wooden cross 
without color or inscription is raised. On the other side of the island, toward the 
Bay of Phalereus, are several overthrown columns, hewn out of the yellow 
foundations of the rock, and between these columns are two open graves quite 
filled with sea water: 
one wave rushed in after the other. This spot, straight before the Bay of 
Salamis, is pointed out as the grave of Themistocles. The two extreme points of 
this little peninsula thus bear an ancient and a modern hero’s grave, — The 
mistocles and Miaulis! These are two historical lighthouses, erected here for the 
stranger who lands in Piraeus, to engage his thoughts. 





The waves broke in a white foam in the larger bay to the right — the Bay of 
Phalereus, from whence Theseus sailed forth to combat against the Minotaur. 
Here Menelaus embarked — over these waters, and surrounded by these 
mountains which, still unchanged, greeted me. They went to Ilium! the same 
way lay spread before me; I should soon see the same coasts, the plain of Troy, 
and Mount Ida, which adorns itself as aforetime, with flowers and verdure; 
wraps itself in clouds; covers itself with snow, and then looks sorrowfully 
through the veil on the tumulus of Achilles, the only monument of mighty Ilium 
— and that great siege undertaken for a woman! How much that was and is 
great, new, and unknown, would there not be opened to me! And yet I was 
deeply grieved to leave Greece, where all things raised my thoughts from the 
trifles of every-day life, and where every bitterness from home was erased from 
my soul. 

I met most of my friends from Athens in Piraeus; the priest Luth had his 
children with him. They stretched out their little hands after me; the Greek 
servant seized my hand, nodding and smiling; Ross was the last Dane I saw on 
board he pressed me to his heart It was a painful moment to me. 

“T shall come again to Greece!” said I, as if to comfort myself. God grant they 
may be prophetic words. 

I was now alone; the handkerchiefs of the ladies waved from the shore; every 
farewell was ended; when a letter of introduction was brought me from 
Prokesch-Osten to Barron Stiirmer, Austrian Intemuncio at Constantinople. 
Prokesch himself had that morning set out for Thebes. His gifted and amiable 
lady wrote a few words of farewell to me, and with them was a copy of 
Prokesch’s charming poem “Gebet in der Wiiste.” Herr Sonnenleitner, Attache 
to the Austrian Embassy in Greece, was the bearer. He is a young man with a 
poetic mind, and personally amiable; he was amongst the many Germans who 
attached themselves to me in Athens. I have often thought of him, and I here 
again send him my greeting. 

When he was gone, I was among Greeks, Armenians, and Asiatic Jews, the 
ship’s crew excepted. We were to sail at sunset I was affected; the sea ran 
strong; it was my wish that I might be able to sleep during the whole voyage to 
Syra, as I had before done from Syra to Piraeus. I laid down in my hammock and 
slept I was awakened by the noise of the anchor cable, and started up: there was 
not the least movement in the sea. I threw my cloak around me, and ran up on 
deck to see the town of Syra; but I saw — Piraeus, the mountains Hymettus, and 
Parnassus. It was now morning, at which time we were to start The captain had 
waited for royal dispatches, and they had only just come. It was four o’clock. 





We Sailed in pretty shallow water: the sun arose, and shone every hour with 
greater power. One large umbrella after another was put up; the whole company 
formed the most picturesque groups. A Greek woman sat on the gun-carriage 
nursing her little child: an elder girl, poor, but beautiful and clean, stood leaning 
against the cannon. The men smoked their paper cigars, and admired an 
Arabian’s Damascus blade. They asked me if I was a Bavarian, and when I said I 
was a Dane, I was again greeted as an American. 

The marble columns of the ruins of Sunium’s temple on Cape Colonna stood 
forth with a shining whiteness in the warm sunshine. Sea-birds fluttered around 
on the gray desert coast Zea lay stretched out before us, and we soon saw Syra 
with its bare, rocky front. We had to sail round the island before the harbor 
opened to us. I had been here before: here at least I was no stranger. 

The steamer by which I was to sail for Constantinople had not yet arrived; I 
therefore walked into the Hotel della Grecia, and not an hour afterward the host 
told me that there were some soldiers who had come to take me to the Council 
hall; the magistrate must speak with me! What could he want? I was 
accompanied by two halberdiers, and was brought into a dark, ugly building, 
where a Greek magistrate asked me, in an austere tone, and in bad Italian, if I 
had a passport? I showed it to him — he read and re-read it; but the passport 
granted in Copenhagen was written in French and in Danish, and neither of these 
languages did he understand. 

“There is a German whom we must arrest and send back to Athens!” said the 
man. Then turning to me, “I do not understand your passport; but I believe you 
are a German, and the very person we are looking after; you must therefore 
return to Athens!” 

I endeavored to explain to him the contents of my passport; but he would not 
understand me. 

“Well, then,” said I, and took out a letter of introduction I had received in 
Athens to the Greek minister in Constantinople, Chrystides, who had previously 
been governor of Syra, and to whom I had been most kindly commended, 
“please to read who I am!” The man took the letter, and he soon became 
politeness itself; made many excuses, and they accompanied me, with great 
civility, to the hotel, where I again met the Russian who had been plundered on 
the voyage from Constantinople, still as angry as before, and cursing the East 
and all writers who excited the desire of travel in credulous people like himself. 


PART IV. THE EAST. 


l. ASTORM IN THE ARCHIPELAGO. 


I ROWED out in the early morning from the harbor of Syros to the French war- 
steamer, Rhamses, which came from Marseilles, and had had a terribly stormy 
voyage over the Mediterranean. The storm had not yet ceased. The wind 
whistled in the shrouds, and the billows lashed the sides of the vessel. 

When I reached the vessel, there was a screaming and shouting of Greek 
females, Jews and Jewesses, who were to go by it to Smyrna. Before they were 
permitted to go on board every one of them was obliged to show his or her 
ticket; but it was either knotted up in a handkerchief, or given to a relative in 
another boat, so that they were in dreadful perplexity; and the sailor who stood 
guard by the gangway raised his halberd against every one that did not directly 
show his ticket A stout Greek female, in particular, bawled most horribly. 

The poor, miserable deck-passengers were driven to a place set apart for them 
on the vessel; and a watch was kept over them. The discipline appeared very 
strict on board the Rhamses. 

We sailed directly in under the coast of Tenos, which appeared inhabited and 
fruitful. One village lay close to the other. One of them was of considerable size, 
with a pretty church. Round about were vineyards and cultivated fields. Three 
chains of mountains arose one behind the other. We passed so near to the rocky 
walls that I thought I felt the breakers against the ship. The sea ran stronger and 
stronger; it was as if the storm darted out of the mountains on Tenos. Already the 
waves sprang on the ship’s sides; the poor deck-passengers were obliged to 
creep up toward the chimney; by degrees they approached nearer and nearer to 
the flue. No one prevented them now; every sailor had something else to do. The 
sails were hoisted, but they were hauled down again directly: the boatswain’s 
whistle sounded; and there was a shouting, a noise, a sea-sickness, a wailing that 
every moment increased. I continued for some time on deck, though the ship 
several times darted down the long and large billows like a sledge on a Russian 
mountain. 

The Greek women threw their arms about each other’s necks and howled; the 
children lay as if half dead along the deck; and the sea washed over the whole 
ship, so that every one was soaked with the salt-water. Ail this time the seagulls 
flew in flocks around us; they looked like the winged hour-glass of invisible 
death: every plank in the ship creaked; we rushed, as it were, from the stars into 
the deep, and again up to the stars. 

At length, I got into my hammock. Everything rattled; everything creaked. I 
heard the boatswain’s whistle, the shutters that were closed, the bars that broke, 


the sea that struck against the ship, so that it stopped, and all its timbers groaned. 
There was one near to me who called on the Madonna and all the saints! Another 
swore! I felt certain that we must perish: and, when I thought more steadfastly of 
approaching fate, I felt myself easier. My thoughts were with all my dear friends 
in Denmark. “How much is there not done for me, and how little I have done!” 
This was the sorrow that pressed on my heart! I thought of my friends. “God, do 
thou bless and comfort them!” was my silent prayer. “Let me work out in 
another world what I did not effect here! All that they valued in me was thine! 
Thou has given me all! Thy will be done!” and I closed my eyes! The storm 
raged over the sea; the ship quivered like a sparrow in a whirlwind; but I slept — 
slept from bodily exhaustion, and at a good angel’s intercession. 

When I awoke, I certainly heard the beating of the waves against the vessel; 
but the ship itself glided quietly as a sailing swan. We were under lee — we 
were in the Bay of Smyrna; and I, as well as the Greek women, had assuredly 
expected to awake in another world; and so in a certain sense I did. I stood on 
deck, and before me lay another world — the coast of Asia. 


ll. SMYRNA. 


THE sea, in the deep, extensive bay of Smyrna, appeared of a green-yellow, like 
a quarantine flag. The coasts of Asia reminded me of Sicily’s; but they were far 
more fruitful: such fertility I have never known; the sun burned glowing hot! I 
saw that part of the world of which Egypt’s Moses was also vouchsafed a sight 
— that part of the world where Christ was born, taught, and suffered. I saw the 
coasts from whence Homer’s songs were sent forth over the world. The East, the 
home of adventure, was here before me; and I was now about to set my foot 
upon its soil. 

We passed a fort The whole coast to the right was covered with rich olive 
woods, in the middle of which was a large village, with red-brown houses, 
blooming fruit-trees, and a fresh green sward. A natural park, with leaf-trees and 
tall cypresses, joined the olive woods. Opposite us lay Smyrna. 

Most of the houses are brown, the roofs red and pointed, as in the North. 
Cypresses were planted at almost every house, and they were as high as our 
poplars, in an almost innumerable quantity. Slender, white minarets, the first I 
had ever seen, arose above the tall, dark cypresses. In the eastern quarter of the 
city, down toward the bay, where the foreign consuls live, the flags of all nations 
waved on lofty poles. A green mountain, with a little grove of cypresses rose 
behind the city, and on its summit were the ruins of a dilapidated fortress. 

The harbor was filled with vessels: there lay several steamers, a Turkish one 
amongst the rest; the red flag with the half-moon waved at the top. A boat with 
veiled Turkish females rowed thither: these concealed, white figures reminded 
me of the Roman funeral processions. 

We cast anchor, and I went on shore. 

It was then destined, at my birth, that I should tread on Asia’s shore. My 
thoughts were filled with great remembrances, and the first thing here that my 
eye lighted upon was a French theatrical affiche. 

A French company was here; they performed that evening “La Reine de seize 
ans,” and “Les premiers Amours.” Queen Christina of Sweden was fond of 
rambling; but she certainly never thought of showing herself, or of being “shown 
up” in a theatre in Asia, before Greeks and Turks. 

I went into the nearest street, which would be called a lane with us; a number 
of small alleys run out of this street. The neighbor on one side could easily take a 
pinch out of his friend’s box on the other, from his window. The houses are of 
wood and brick, or entirely of planks. None of them are very high, and in the 


chief street most of the ground-floors are open shops, with all sorts of wares. 
This street runs through the whole town, and terminates in the higher situated 
portion by the bazaar. 

They say that, to avoid the plague, we must be careful not to come in contact 
with any one; but it is an impossibility to do otherwise: if we have occasion, or 
feel a desire to go through the principal street of Smyrna, it is too narrow, and 
the crowd is too great I met vast numbers of women wrapped in long muslin 
veils, so that only the tip of the nose and the dark eyes were to be seen. There 
came Armenians in long blue and black talarez, or gaberdines, with large black 
hats, in the form of an inverted cooking-pot, on their bare, shaven heads; smartly 
dressed Greeks, and dirty Jews, and majestic looking Turks, who had their pipes 
bome before them by a lad. A sort of calash, with variegated curtains, was 
placed on the hump of a camel, and from this a veiled female head peeped out A 
Bedouin, with bare legs, and head almost hid in his white burnoose, strode with 
hasty steps, like a disguised lion of the desert, through the crowd. I met a half- 
naked, black boy driving two ostriches before him with a stick. Each of them 
looked like a worn-out trunk on stilts, to which was fastened a dirty swan’s neck. 
They were two ugly creatures, but they produced an effect in the picture. A scent 
of musk and myrrh streamed out of several of the shops; others were filled with 
fruit — Pomona’s horn of plenty is not richer! Clothes from three parts of the 
world made the most varied show here. All tongues jangle amongst each other 
— Arabian, Turkish, Greek, Italian; it would look like a register, were I to 
enumerate them all. 

My companion pointed to a gentleman in the midst of the crowd in a Frankish 
dress. “That is the Danish Consul, Herr Jongh,’’ said he. I presented myself to 
him as a Dane, and we were soon walking arm in arm through the long street 
Thus, by accident, I met at once the very person in Smyrna, to whom, as a Dane, 
I could best apply. Herr Jongh, however, was that very hour going to 
Constantinople in one of the Turkish steamers, the swiftness of which he praised 
much; we should again meet in Pera. 

At a remote part of the town, where the high-road seemed to lead into the 
interior of the country, was a Turkish khan. Large bolsters and rush mats lay 
before it, and on these were stretched a number of Turks in variegated caftan and 
turban, smoking their pipes. Large carriages, similar to those we in Denmark call 
basket wagons, were drawn by white oxen, hung round with metal plates, red 
cords, and tassels. One carriage was quite filled with veiled females, who sat in a 
heap in the bottom of the wagon, which was driven by a stout old Turk. They 
were certainly pretty. Yes, behind many a grating to each street, there was, 
surely, a small collection of houris; but they were, as the Turkish poet sings, 


“Hidden like rubies in the casket, like attar of roses in the bottle, and like the 
parrot in the cage!” Even the negress concealed that “Night had poured itself 
into her limbs,” and that “the hair is a darkness which rests on darkness!” 


lll. AROSE FROM HOMER’S GRAVE. 


THE nightingale’s love for the rose is celebrated in all oriental songs. The 
winged singer brings a serenade to his odorous flower in the silent, starry night I 
saw a blooming hedge of roses not far from Smyrna, under the tall plantains 
where the merchant drives his loaded camels, proudly stretching their long 
necks, and treading clumsily on the ground, which is holy; the wild doves flew 
amongst the high branches of the trees, and the dove’s wings shone, as a ray of 
sunlight glided over them, so that the wings looked like mother-of-pearl. 

On the rose-hedge one flower was the first amongst them all, and to this the 
nightingale sang his sorrowful love-tale. But the rose was silent Not a dew-drop 
lay, like the tear of pity, on its leaves; it was bent with its stem over some large 
stones. 

“Here rests the world’s greatest poet!” said the rose: “I will shed my perfume 
over his grave! I will strew my leaves on it when the storm tears them off! The 
Iliad’s singer became earth in this earth in which I germinated, and from whence 
I sprang! I, a rose from Homer’s grave, am too holy to bloom for the poor 
nightingale!” 

And the nightingale sang himself to death. The camel driver came with his 
loaded camels, and his black slaves. His little boy found the dead bird. He buried 
the little warbler in great Homer’s grave, and the rose shivered in the blast. The 
evening came, the rose folded its leaves closer, and dreamt that there was a 
beautiful sunlit day. A crowd of strange men came; they were Franks. They had 
made a pilgrimage to Homer’s grave. Amongst the strangers was a poet from the 
North, from the home of mists and the Northern Lights. He broke the rose off its 
stem, pressed it fast in a book, and took it with him to another quarter of the 
globe, to his distant father-land. And the rose withered with grief, and lay in the 
narrow book which he opened in his home, saying: “Here is a rose from 
Homer’s grave!” 

Yes, that is what the flower dreamed, and it awoke and trembled in the wind. 
A dew-drop fell from its leaves on the songster’s grave. And the sun arose, and 
the flower was more beautiful than before. The day was warm; the rose was in 
its own warm Asia. Then footsteps were heard; there came strange Franks, as the 
rose had seen them in its dream, and amongst the strangers was a poet from the 
North. He broke the rose off, pressed a kiss on its fresh lips, and took it with him 
to the home of mists and the Northern Lights. 


The remains of the flower now rests, like a mummy, in his “Ilia”; and as in its 
dream, it hears him open the book and say: “Here is a rose from Homer’s 
grave!” 


IV. ALITTLE BIRD HAS SUNG ABOUT IT. 


WE sail again out of Smyrna’s bay, past the fragrant green wood, past the 
eternal monuments. Fresh passengers have come on board. Who is that poor 
Greek sitting there abaft, on the rusty iron anchor-cable? He is young and 
handsome, but poorly clad. He comes from no great distance — his wretched 
clay cabin stands where the most celebrated temple once stood proudly aloft, 
glittering with gold and ivory. He is a herdsman from Ephesus. Does he know 
the great mementoes that are associated with his home, with that spot where he 
bakes his black bread between stones in the hot ashes? His father has told him a 
story, the blocks of marble in the grass have witnessed its truth, and a little bird 
has sung about it New Phocea lies under the mountain, between the green hills. 
Nod, ye green branches, nod to our ship; it comes from France, from Marseilles; 
the city that was founded by Phocea’s children. Ye are too young, ye green 
branches, to know anything about it; but yet you know it; a little bird has sung 
about it! 

Thou stormy sea, why dost thou swell so? The sky is cloudless, the sun sinks 
in ruddy grandeur! Asia’s treble mountain chain breathes greatness and peace! 
Rest, rest thou stormy sea, and dream of old remembrances! 

The new moon in the firmament seems like a thin boat of gold bearing a glass 
ball. It hangs by an invisible thread from the glittering evening star, whose ray 
points down toward Mytilene. What an evening! Yet in the North I had imagined 
such a one; a little bird has sung about it! 

It is night: the billows strike against the ship, which continues its unchanging 
course. We are now under lee; but where? Who can sleep under the far-famed 
coasts fraught with reminiscences? We stand on the deck. The stars of night light 
up Tenedos and the coast of Asia. A row of windmills stand high aloft, like 
playthings; the sails turn round; a plain opens before us from the sea to the 
mountains. The helmsman points to a dark spot, a gigantic hill on the plain, and 
says: “Achilles!” Thou outstretched, solitary heath, with poor huts and bush- 
grown grave, dost thou know thy fame? No, thou art too old! Thou hast forgotten 
thy great mementoes, — Hector and Achilles, Ulysses and Agamemnon! Plain 
beneath Ida whereon stood Troy, thou no longer knowest thyself! The stranger 
asks thee about thy memories, and thou answerest, “I believe so! The stars know 
it! The stars know where Ilium stood; where Athena saved the hero! I do not 
remember it! but I have heard it; a little bird has sung about it!” 


V. THE DARDANELLES AND THE SEA OF 
MARMORA. 


WE sailed into the Dardanelles, the Hellespont of the ancients, early in the 
morning. On the European side lay a town which seemed to have but one temple 
for God, but several for the stomach; here stood one minaret and five windmills. 
Close to the town was a pretty, nay, as it seemed, a handsome fortress; on the 
Asiatic side was a similar one; the distance between the two appeared to me to 
be about three quarters of a sea mile. Each coast was of a gravelly slope, behind 
which appeared flat, green fields. On the European side, at some distance from 
each other, lay some wretched stone cabins where the doors and windows were 
only holes in the walls; here and there grew a pine bush, and a few Turks were 
wandering on the solitary path along the strand. On the Asiatic side it appeared 
more inviting, more like summer; green fields with rich, umbrageous trees lay 
extended there. 

Before us we saw Abydos in Asia, and Sestos in Europe, between which 
Leander swam over the stream that separated him from Hero. The burning lamp, 
held by love, was extinguished in the storm, and in the storm a burning heart 
became icy cold. The same swimming exploit was performed by Byron and 
Lieutenant Ekenhead, R. N., in March, 1810. 

The distance here between the coasts of these two parts of the world appeared 
to me not great; at least, I saw with the naked eye every single bush and every 
person; yet the transparency of the air must not be forgotten. Both the small 
towns had brown roofs, high, slender minarets, and before each house was a 
green, flourishing garden. 

The tide was against our steamer; but with about a two hundred horse-power 
we get forward in the world. 

We steered over toward the coast of Asia and the great city of the 
Dardanelles, on the fortress of which one great cannon was ranged by the side of 
the other: they did not salute us. Soldiers in European uniform, yet with red, 
high-crowned fez, peeped forth from between the port-holes. Boats with Turks 
and Turkish women rowed round our steamer. All the vessels in sight carried the 
flag with the Crescent on it; even the steam-vessel that passed us was Turkish. 
The deck was filled with Mussulmen, and their veiled women. The wind and tide 
were in their favor; the mainsail was hoisted; the smoke whirled thick and black 
out of the chimney, and the ship, with its motley passengers, shot forward at a 
rapid rate between the green coasts. 


Some of our passengers left us here, but new guests took their places: there 
was above a hundred, all Turks, with fez or turban, and armed with pistols and 
guns. An officer, perhaps between twenty and thirty years of age, had all his 
seraglio with him. The women and their servants filled a whole boat when they 
came. I placed myself by the steps where they ascended to the deck; three wives, 
three black female slaves, two children, and an attendant constituted the family. 
The women at once drew the veil over their faces, even the black slaves hid their 
dark beauty. Their attendant, dressed like the master himself, in military frock, 
fez on his head, and slippers on his boots, spread cushions out by the gunwale. 
The women laid themselves down on them with their backs to us, and their faces 
toward the balustrade: all had yellow morocco boots with red slippers over them; 
they wore spacious silk trousers, a short, variegated skirt, and a conical-shaped 
cloak with black border; a large white muslin veil covered the breast, neck, chin, 
and mouth, and hung forward over the head to the eyebrows. The nose and eyes 
were thus exposed; the long dark eyelashes heightened the lustre of their black 
eyes, the whites of which were rather bluish; the muslin sat so tight and was so 
transparent, that one could distinctly trace the form of the countenance. I 
afterward learned in Constantinople that it is only when they are old and ugly 
that the veil is made of less penetrable stuff. We can see the form, the color, the 
red lips, and the shining white teeth when they laugh; the youngest of the 
females was very pretty. 

Before we sailed, all the Turks we had on board were obliged to discharge 
their pistols and guns; they cracked merrily, and gave an echo from Abydos and 
Sestds. All the weapons were laid in a heap in the middle of the vessel, which in 
a few minutes was covered from the bowsprit to the rudder with variegated 
cushions and carpets, on which the many Asiatic guests stretched themselves 
along; some smoked tobacco, others drank coffee, and others again opened the 
handles of their daggers, in which was an inkhorn and reed to write with, and 
composed long Turkish notes; but whether they were in verse or prose, I cannot 
Say. 

There still lay four sacks with coals by the engine chimney, and on one of 
these sat a merry young Turk, dressed in a dark-blue fur-bordered cloak, and 
with a splendid shawl turban. He improvised verses, and told stories to a whole 
crowd, who had sat down around him. They laughed, and applauded him; here 
were mirth and hilarity quite different from what I had imagined in the grave 
Turks. The captain and a few other Franks stood on the paddle-boxes and viewed 
the coasts. 

A burial-ground, with white monuments, lay on the European side: it might 
have been taken for a large bleaching-field. On the Asiatic side there was a 


charming appearance of spring. I took my place amongst the Turks, who listened 
to the improvisatore; and they showed me how far more convenient their clothes 
were than mine to lie down in. The trousers, fitted close about the ankles, but 
toward the knees they were like wide sacks; and their jackets sat upon them just 
as easily. I presented some fruit to the young Turk who improvised, and he 
thanked me with a happy friendly face. His eyelashes were dark and long, but his 
eyes of a very light-blue: there was in them an expression of much goodnature, 
mixed with cunning. He seized his reed, tore a leaf of paper out of a pocket- 
book, and wrote, all the time nodding and smiling to me. He then gave me the 
leaf, on which was a Turkish verse. I showed it to a Frank who knew Turkish, 
and he translated it for me: at the bottom was the young Turk’s name. He was 
going to Wallachia to buy some splendid horses; but he would first see 
Stamboul. He had made the voyage on board the excellent steamship Rhamses; 
and on it he had met with me, who came from a greater distance than three times 
to Mecca. I thanked him for the verse, and he begged me to write him a few 
words in my language. I wrote a short Danish verse for him, and it was twisted 
and turned by him and his comrades just as I had twisted and tured his Turkish 
poem up and down. 

I afterward placed myself by the gunwale of the vessel, where the Turkish 
women Sat, for I wished to see the coast; but I also looked at the women. They 
were eating, and had therefore taken the veil from their mouths. They also 
regarded me. The youngest and prettiest seemed to be a merry soul: she certainly 
made remarks about me, and whispered them to an elder one, who observed the 
greatest gravity, and only answered with a nod. During this mutual examination 
and regarding of each other, a young Turk came up, and entered into 
conversation with me in French, in the course of which he said, in a half-jesting 
tone, that it was contrary to the custom of the country for people to see their 
women without veils; and asked me if I did not think the husband regarded me 
with a serious mien. His eldest little daughter waited on him with his pipe and 
coffee; the younger one ran between him and the women. 

If a man would be on good terms with parents, he must make friends with the 
children. This is a wise rule: and one that I have always found a good one. I 
wished to get hold of the younger of the two girls, to give her fruit, and play with 
her; but she was like a wild kid; she darted away to one of the black girls, clung 
fast to her, and hid herself, except the face, with the long veil. The merry little 
creature laughed from her place of security, and stretched her mouth out as if to 
kiss; then whimpered aloud, and rushed toward her father. The elder sister, 
apparently about six years old, and extremely pretty, was more tame. She was a 
charming little unveiled Turkish girl, with red morocco slippers over her yellow 


boots, light-blue silk trousers, like bags, around her legs, a red flowered, short 
tunic, and a black velvet jacket over it, which descended around the hips; her 
hair hung over her shoulders in two long plaits, in which were golden coins, and 
on her head she wore a little cap of gold stuff She encouraged her little sister to 
eat some of the fruit I offered; but she would not I ordered the servant to bring 
some preserves, and the eldest and I soon became the best of friends. 

She showed me her plaything; it was a clay jug to drink out of, formed like a 
horse, and with a little bird behind each ear. Had I been able to speak Turkish 
with her, I should at once have made a story about it for her. I placed her on my 
lap, and she took hold of my cheeks with her small hands, and looked up in my 
eyes so affectionately and confidentially, that I was obliged to speak to her. I 
spoke Danish, and she laughed so that her little heart hopped within her: she had 
never before heard so strange a speech. She certainly thought that it was some 
Turkish gibberish I had put together for her amusement Her fine small nails were 
painted, like the women’s, quite black; a black stripe was traced across the 
centre of the palm of her hand. I pointed to it, and she took one of her fine, long 
hair plaits and laid it in my hand, to form a similar stripe across it, then winked 
to her younger sister, who talked with her, but always at a respectable distance. 
Her father called her, and as, with the most friendly expression of face, he put 
his hand to his fez, in the manner of the Franks, and greeted me, he whispered a 
few words in the child’s ear. She nodded knowingly, took a cup of coffee out of 
the servant’s hand, and brought it to me. A large Turkish pipe was next 
presented to me, but as I do not smoke tobacco, I accepted the coffee, and lay 
down on the cushion with the friendly husband, whose little daughter’s heart I 
had already won. That pretty child’s name was Zuleika; and I can say with truth, 
that as I sailed from the Dardanelles into the Sea of Marmora, I got a kiss from 
one of Asia’s daughters. 

The town of Gallipoli lay to the left: it appeared singularly dark, and had 
quite the character of a northern Swedish town, if I except the tall, white 
minarets. All the houses — close to each house was a little garden — had 
pointed red roofs, just like ours in the North; and they all appeared dark and old- 
fashioned, with wooden balconies, and porches painted red. There was 
something dark and ruinous in the appearance of the whole city. Several 
buildings hung over the sea where the waves ran strong; it blew desperately cold. 
During my whole voyage in the South I never experienced it so cold. 

I felt the icy coldness of marble. A light-house was built on the Asiatic and 
one on the European side; low, but wild and naked rocks extended along the 
coast by Gallipoli; then came flat green fields as in Denmark: on the Asiatic 
coast several mountains arose behind each other. The wind and stream were 


against us; the Sea of Marmora looked dark and foaming; the waves struck 
against the prow of the vessel, and splashed over the Turks who had taken their 
places there; one of them got a fine sousing. He shook his red mantle, and took 
his three head-coverings off; the outside one was quite filled with water. All the 
Turks have, as is well known, the hair of their heads shaved off, except a long 
tuft, by which the angel of life is to drag them out of the grave on the day of 
judgment This Turk had on, first a white night-cap; over this was a little red fez, 
and on this again a larger fez with a silk tuft I, however, felt myself able to bear 
the sea, but the wind was intolerably cold, — as in the North. We were soon out 
of sight of the coasts both of Europe and Asia, and steered our course directly 
toward the marble island, which arose picturesquely grand in the midst of the 
troubled sea. After dinner, we were under its coast, where the sea was not 
running so strong. The sun was going down, and it lighted up the beautiful island 
with its green trees and shining white marble rocks. I thought of the Arabian 
Nights’ tales, and although it was so cold, I felt myself here amid the scenes of 
its strange adventures. I believe it would not have astonished me much if the 
little clay horse with a bird behind its ear had received life, and swelled into a 
large horse which might have borne me and little Zuleika, and flown with us 
over to the marble island; and when we touched the earth there amongst myrtles, 
that she had become a full grown girl, charming as she was in childhood, and 
glowing as the sun that had poured his beams into her dark eyes; but the clay 
horse was not animated, and there was no flight The sea ran stronger and 
stronger: I was obliged to lie down in my hammock, though it was not more than 
half-past seven in the evening. The cold Sea of Marmora so assailed the ship that 
its side bones cracked, making us fancy that the planks would be separated from 
each other. The time crept on at a snail’s pace; whenever I looked at the clock, 
the hands had scarcely advanced half an hour. “O, it will be a long night!” said I, 
— and then I slept, whilst the ship danced over the foam of la mare di Marmora! 


VI. ARRIVAL AT CONSTANTINOPLE AND PERA. 


THE whole night had been one of storm and rain; in the morning the sunshine 
combated against clouds and mist; behind us rolled the dark-green foamy waves 
of the Sea of Marmora; but before us we saw, like a Venice built by the fancy, 
the Stamboul of the Turks, the immense city of Constantinople. Dark cypresses 
and light-green trees peeped forth, arabesque-like, between that stone-sea of dark 
red buildings, where the cupolas of the mosques, with golden balls and 
crescents, rested each like a Noah’s ark; and where the high column-like 
minarets, with their pointed towers, shone by hundreds against the gray, cloudy 
air. 

The Bosphorus was not to be seen; Asia’s mountainous coast melted together 
with Europe’s. The sunlight fell over a great part of the cypress forest — the 
Asiatic burial-ground of the Turks — of which they say that its surface is so 
great that it could furnish Constantinople with corn, and its coffins are so many 
that they could build new walls around the city with them. — 

We sailed directly in under the old walls, which were built so as to be joined 
to the first building we saw there, the fortress, the seven towers, in Turkish—” 
Jedi Kulelev;’ — many an earthquake has shaken this building, but not 
destroyed it. Foliage of ivy and wild plants hung down from the walls; dark and 
dingy was this inhabited ruin, the place of execution for political prisoners, in 
the yard of which the well of blood swallows up the heads of the state criminals 
who are put to death here. 

From the “Seven Towers,” past the gardens of the Seraglio which form the 
point of the Golden Horn, a road extends along by the sea under the walls of the 
city. Small houses and hanging gardens are erected on them, where Turkish boys 
ran playing and screaming. 

Under the gardens of the Seraglio the road became smaller, but the walls 
higher and quite white, with small overhanging houses, the railed-in windows of 
which shone with gold and silver; the whole garden and walls lay fairy like, like 
what we may have seen in a dream. The old Seraglio is a dark-red, noble-looking 
pile, but somewhat heavy in comparison with the rest of the environs. The new 
Seraglio looks handsome, and invites the eye. Round about stand splendid 
kiosks, where rich marble columns support the glittering spiral roofs. 

We swept round the Golden Horn, past Leander’s Tower, and now lay in the 
harbor, which extends into the sweet waters on the left side Constantinople 
greeted us, on the right lay Galata, and higher up Pera, the round tower of which 


stood high in air where the clouds floated. Large vessels formed a forest of masts 
in the broad bay. A mass of boats, most of them narrow and small like the 
canoes of the savages, with the rowers and passengers lying at the bottom, flew 
past like arrows. There was such a screaming and shouting, whistling and 
humming, compared with which the noise in the Bay of Naples appeared to me 
as a solemn festival. 

Old brown-yellow Turks, with large variegated turbans and naked arms, lifted 
their voices one above the other, swung their oars about, and invited us to enter 
their boats. I had my things thrown down into one, followed after myself, and 
away we went with rapid strokes toward the shore, which was garnished with 
boats and small vessels. We landed over these, and stood on the jetty. I offered 
the waterman a silver coin, the value of which I did not rightly know: he shook 
his head, took a very small coin from his pocket, and showed it to me, assuring 
me that a greater payment was not due to him. So honest are the Turks; and 
every day, during my stay there, I had fresh proofs of their honesty. The Turks 
are the most good-natured and fair dealing people I have ever encountered. 

A ruddy-brown muscular Arabian offered himself to carry my luggage. He 
put a cord hastily round my portmanteau, trunk, and hat-box, threw the burden 
over his shoulders, and walked on, only nodding when I named the hotel where I 
wished to stay. 

We came into a crooked street, or rather maze, where every house was a shop 
with vegetables, bread, meat, or clothes; and where we met men of all nations. 
The way was through the narrow gate of Galata into Pera. No one asked me for a 
passport. The street ran steep upward, and was just as small, and with just as bad 
a pavement as at Galata. We went past a guard of young yellow-brown lads, in 
tight blue jackets and trousers, with white bandolier and red fez. They lay almost 
on their stomachs along the street and read their prayers. An hour-glass stood 
beside them. 

Under the tower of Pera, in the moat, there lay flayed and bleeding horses. 
We passed Turkish cafés where the fountains splashed in the open room. The 
Dervises’ cloister, with golden inscriptions of the Alcoran, placed in the wall 
above the gate, lay on our way through the principal street, which is very small. 
The houses have two and three stories, and there are porches before them all. 
The side-streets are still narrower; the buildings appear to meet above, so that in 
rainy weather one scarcely needs an umbrella here. 

What a swarm of beings! In the midst of the crowd there was a Bulgarian 
peasant dancing, with a calot on his head, miserable sandals on his feet, and a 
long sheepskin jacket on his back. He danced like a bear springing up on its hind 
legs. Another Bulgarian played the bagpipes for him. Six or eight brown, 


muscular fellows were dragging along large blocks of marble, which were 
placed on round pieces of timber. They continually cried out their “Make way!” 
‘We met Armenian priests with crape fluttering from their hats. Now sounded a 
mumbling song; a young Greek girl was borne along to be buried; she lay in her 
customary clothes, and with her face uncovered in the open coffin, which was 
omamented with flowers. Three Greek priests and two little boys, with lighted 
candles, walked before. 

What a crowd! what tumult! Parti-colored carriages, looking like small 
alcoves made of card-board, gilded before and behind, with long fluttering 
curtains, from behind which veiled women peeped out, rocked over the uneven 
pavement Horses and asses laden with beams and planks forced their way 
through the crowd. 

At length we came to the Hotel de la France, kept by Mr. 

Blondel; and, no sooner were we within the door, than everything gave signs 
of European arrangement and convenience. French and Italian waiters ran up and 
down stairs, comfortable rooms were before us, and at the tabic d’hdte we dined 
as well as in any good hotel in the larger cities of Europe. The company was 
much diversified. The chief portion were Franks, who came from their travels in 
Asia Minor, and had retained their Asiatic dress, in which they were most 
secure. A few Prussian officers, in the Sultan’s army, were in Turkish military 
surtouts, and with the high-crowned fez. The noise from the street ascended to us 
in a sort of mitigated hiss. The Bulgarian’s bagpipes sounded; a snuffling song, 
executed by the poor, unveiled women from the mountains, outroared these 
tones, and then blared the noisy martial music, as the soldiers came home from 
parade. I knew the melody; it was the gallopade in Auber’s opera, “Gustavus 
II.” 


Vil. THE BAZAARS. 


THE stranger ought first of all to visit the bazaars in Constantinople. To do so is 
to enter into that enormous city at once: one is overwhelmed with the sight, the 
splendor, and the tumult Each is a city of bees that we enter; but every bee is a 
Persian, an Armenian, an Egyptian, or a Greek. The East and West hold a great 
fair here. No other city can show such a crowd, such a variety of costumes, or 
such a grouping of articles of trade. 

When one goes over the bay in a boat from Pera to Constantinople, the street 
that leads to the bazaars is throughout on the ascent. It is narrow, winding, and 
crooked. The ground-floors of the houses on each side resemble the wooden 
shops in our markets. We can see directly into the workshop of the shoemaker 
and carpenter; we fancy that we go right through the kitchen and bakehouse, 
there is such a cooking, and baking; such a steam and odor from the ovens and 
chimneys in the open houses. Bread, and all kinds of victuals, are exhibited for 
sale. 

We now stand outside the great bazaar, around which small half-covered 
streets branch off in different directions. One quarter offers all kinds of fruit and 
vegetables, both fresh and preserved; another has shell-fish, and fish of the most 
different colors and forms. Large pieces of sail-cloth, or old carpets, are drawn 
across the street from shop to shop, like a roof. The pavement is very bad, and 
the gutter is in the middle of the street. 

A long hall, formed, for the most part, of planks, and quite filled with pipe- 
heads, pipe-tubes, and mouth-pieces of amber, leads into the bazaar, which is 
built with thick fire-proof walls. It is an entire roofed town; every nation has its 
separate quarter: the Jews theirs, the Egyptians theirs, etc., etc. Every sort of 
article of trade has its street; every particular trade its department, — the 
shoemakers one, the saddlers one, and so on without end. Every street is an 
arcade painted with flowers and inscriptions from the Koran; the light comes 
down from the ceiling. Shop is joined to shop, and each seems like an inverted 
chest, in the back of which an opening is cut in the thick wall, where the goods 
not exposed to view are kept. 

The Egyptians’ quarter — Missr-tscharschussi — seems like a complete 
apothecary’s shop, extending through two streets. All the spices of India and 
Arabia, medicinal herbs, and valuable colors, exhale a mixed odor. A tawny 
Egyptian in a long talar stands behind the counter; he looks like the figures of an 
alchemist, such as we have been accustomed to see delineated in prints. 


Another arcade has the appearance of being the entrance hall to the world’s 
armory. Here is the saddlers’ arcade; saddles and bridles of morocco leather and 
buffalo’s skin, from the most exquisite and curiously sewed, to the simplest and 
almost clumsy, hang on the walls, and are spread out on the counter’s and floor. 

Another arcade is the jewelers’. Gold chains glitter, bracelets sparkle, 
valuable rings and precious jewels dazzle the eye. 

We are now got amongst a mass of perfumers; here is a scent of oil of roses, 
musk-bags, incense, and odorous rats’-tails. We enter the next arcade, and see 
nothing but boots and shoes in all colors, and of all forms; slippers glittering 
with pearls and beautiful embroidery. Another arcade crosses this, and is filled 
with all kinds of linen-drapers’ and mercers’ wares such as muslins, 
handkerchiefs embroidered with large golden flowers, splendid stuffs, etc. The 
next arcade glitters with arms, — Damascus blades, daggers, knives, guns, and 
pistols. 

It is highly interesting to regard the characteristic manner in which each 
nation manifests itself. The Turk sits serious and majestic, with the long pipe in 
his mouth; the Jew and the Greek are bustling; they shout and wink; meanwhile 
the varied mass moves along through these crossing arcades. Persians, with 
pointed hairy caps; Armenians with inverted coneshaped black hats; Bulgarians 
in sheepskin mantles; Jews with ragged shawl around the black high-crowned 
turban; smart Greeks, and veiled women. Here is a crowd; and in the midst of all 
this there rides a Turk of distinction, who neither looks to the right nor left On a 
given signal in the evening, the sellers and buyers depart. A sort of watchman, to 
whom the charge of guarding the bazaars is intrusted, locks all the entrances, and 
opens them again next morning at a fixed time; the sellers then find their shops 
just as they left them. Even during the day a single shop is never closed, 
otherwise than by the owner hanging a net before it; or he draws a few pieces of 
pack-thread across, for there no one ventures to steal. The magnificent shops of 
the Palais Royal, in comparison with the bazaars of Constantinople, are as a 
richly dressed grisette compared to the daughter of the East in her rich stuffs, 
with her hair shedding the perfumes of attar of roses and myrrh. 


Vill. A RAMBLE THROUGH CONSTANTINOPLE. 


WE have seen the bazaars, the heart of ancient Stamboul; we will now take a 
short ramble and begin with what was formerly called a “forbidden road” for the 
Christian, namely, the female slave-market; then to one of the mosques, the 
permission to enter which is now easily obtained: but the presents that are to be 
given to the different persons in office from whom this permission proceeds 
amount to not a small sum of money; still amongst the strangers in Pera there is 
often an ambassador, or rich man, who willingly pays this tribute. The guides 
always know the particulars, and then we apply to him who has the granting of 
the permission, which is always given for the person and suite. 

Thus we now belong to the suite of a rich American; but we must go on 
horseback, for it looks more pompous, and the Turks pay great regard to pomp 
and magnificence. A few soldiers, also mounted, accompany the procession. 

Not far from the great bazaar, we come to a place surrounded by wooden 
buildings, forming an open gallery; the jutting roof is supported by rough beams; 
inside, along the gallery, are small chambers where traders stow their goods, — 
and these goods are human beings — black and white female slaves. 

We are now in the square; the sun shines; rush mats are spread out under the 
green trees, and there sit and lie Asia’s daughters. A young mother gives the 
breast to her child, and they will separate these two. On the stairs leading to the 
gallery sits a young negress not more than fourteen years of age; she is almost 
naked; an old Turk regards her. He has taken one of her legs in his hand; she 
laughs, and shows her shining white teeth. 

Do not veil the beautiful white women, thou hideous old wretch; it is these we 
wish to see; drive them not into the cage; we shall not, as thou thinkest, abash 
them with bold eyes. 

See! a young Turk with fiery looks; four slaves follow him; two old Jewesses 
are trading with him. Some charming Tscherkasier girls have come; he will see 
them dance, hear them sing, and then choose and buy! He could give us a 
description of the slave-market, such as we are not able to offer. He follows the 
old women to behold the earth’s houris; and how do they look? The Turkish poet 
Ibn Katib has sung about the heavenly beings, and of these we perhaps dare hear, 
remembering that he borrowed the picture from the earthly. 

“Know, a houri is a beauty, black of eye and white of cheek; Eyebrows small, 
lashes long; her locks with fragrant odors teem; Varied brightness dwells in 
each, just like pearls in mussel shells, Their lustre changes every minute! Here is 


color without equal, Here is beauty, here is grace; here are heaven’s choicest 
roses! 

The mountain’s snow and ocean’s foam of their whiteness are ashamed, No 
earthly fruits, nor earthly roses, can these cheeks and mouth resemble. 

What are pearls and what are jewels to the foot’s musk-dust compared? Some 
are dark and others light, like two species of bright rubies: 

This gives only stolen glances, the other sends them in long looks. 

If a houri showed herself here, earth would stand in rays of light; If she had 
her lips half opened, man would praise th’ Almighty’s power. More than worlds 
the veil conceals, for it does her eyes secrete: 

Formed of light the houris are, and cannot like the dust be changed. Always 
young, always!” — 

But we shall do best to ride away from Ibn Katib and Constantinople’s slave- 
market! 

We stop at the Church of St. Sophia; it is a heavy, irregular building. 
Constantine the Great had it erected and consecrated to the holy wisdom, “Aja 
Sophia.” Rare and singular relics were preserved here: the Samaritan well; three 
doors covered with planks from Noah’s ark; the angels’ trumpets, said to have 
been used at the siege of Jericho: but these curiosities have disappeared. Aja 
Sophia sank twice under the flames, and once by an earthquake, but always rose 
again in renewed splendor. On the nights of the Ramazan, when the almost flat 
cupola is illuminated with ostrich egg lamps, and the whole congregation in 
motley splendor lie outstretched on their faces, the church flatters itself with 
visions of the coronations of emperors, espousals, synods, and church meetings; 
it dreams of that night of terror when its gates were forced, and the Christian 
altars profaned; it still hears the sound of “There is but one God and Mohammed 
is his prophet! “as it heard it that night from the lips of the emperor Mohammed, 
when it was transformed into a mosque. — 

What strange dreams — the history of whole generations of mankind — are 
enacted there, as though they were realities! Perhaps thou also dreamest of the 
future, Aja Sophia! or hast a foreboding like that which moves amongst the 
people within. Shall the obliterated Cross on the door again be renewed? Shall 
the altar be removed from the corner toward Mecca, and take its place again 
toward the East? The Mussulman points to a walled-up door in the uppermost 
gallery of the church and whispers a tradition from that night, when a Christian 
priest was hewed down before the altar behind this door. If the Christians once 
more become masters here, and Ishmael’s race pass into Asia, which already 
holds its dead, every stone in the doorway will fall, and the Christian priest will 
stand there again and sing the mass in which he stopped when the death-blow 


struck him. When the mass is ended the dead priest will vanish, and Christian 
hymns sound through the church. 

It is strange to wander here, followed by armed men, and regarded with angry 
looks by the praying visitants, as if we were excommunicated spirits. 

Magnificent pillars are seen here. The eight of porphyry once stood under the 
cupola of the Temple of the Sun in Baalbec; the green were brought from the 
Temple of Diana in Ephesus. We read under the cupola, in letters twelve feet 
long, an inscription from the Alcoran: “God is the light of heaven and earth!” — 

Look not so angrily at us, thou old priest; thy God is also our God! Nature’s 
temple is the joint house of God for us; thou kneelest toward Mecca; we toward 
the East! “God is the light of heaven and earth!” He enlightens every mind and 
every heart! 

We depart from Aja Sophia; a short street leads us to Almeidan, the largest 
and handsomest square in Constantinople. Yet it was once far more splendid. 

Here was the Hippodrome which Constantine ornamented with colonnades 
and statues; here stood the proud bronze horses, that now find a place in Venice 
over the entrance to St. Mark’s Church; here stood the colossal statue of 
Hercules, every finger of which was equal to a man in circumference. Only three 
monuments of former times are now to be found here. The first is a little column 
formed of three entwined copper snakes. They were once the pedestal for the 
oracle’s tripod in Delphi; the Turks regarded it as a talisman for the Greek 
kingdom, and therefore Mohammed II. cut off the head of one of the snakes, 
with his battle-axe; the English stole the two others, and the Turkish boys now 
use the ore-green remains as a target. 

A few paces from hence rises an obelisk of porphyry, covered with 
hieroglyphics; it came from Egypt through Athens; and it stands unchanged, as if 
protected by the invisible gods of Egypt The third monument here is a square 
stone column of immense size. It threatens to fall. It is Constantine’s pillar, and 
was once covered with plates of gilded copper; we now see only the iron rings 
that held them together. 

These are the remains of the Hippodrome’s splendor. Yet this is still the finest 
place in the city: its extent, and the Mosque of Sultan Achmet, blind our eyes. 
Behind the shining white wall, with the gilt trellised windows, there are high 
plantains and cypresses; within the walls, by the gilded grave-columns, are 
splashing fountains. It is a little grove, where the Mussulmen and women pace 
silently. The broad steps lead up to Achmet’s Mosque, where all is marble — 
even the six high minarets, lifting their balustrades one above the other, and 
omamented with carved railings: golden balls glitter on the cupolas; the Crescent 
shines on the minarets; it is beautiful to behold. 


And yet we depart from it. A crooked little street leads us to a fantastic 
building, where everything is marble and gold. See how it shines against the 
blue, transparent air. Plantains, cypresses, and flowering rose-hedges form a 
little garden behind the ornamented walls, with splendid windows, and artificial 
carvings. The building itself is certainly Fata Morgana’s own bed-chamber, it is 
so light and airy, though built of marble. The columns, comice, and roof beam 
with ornaments and colors. We ascend the stairs, which go round the whole 
building; we look through the large panes, between a gilt trellis, and see a round, 
airy house; the eye is blinded with the magnificence of the East! Is it a bridal- 
chamber for the first Pasha of the land? No, it is a tomb! It is Sultan Mahmoud’s 
tomb. In the middle of the floor stands his coffin, covered with valuable shawls 
of various colors; his rich turban glittering with jewels and with a feather that 
seems plaited of rays, is laid on the coffin where his head rests. Small coffins 
stand around it in a circle; in each of them reposes one of his children; they are 
all hidden by rich carpets. Two priests stare at us, and raise their hands in a 
threatening posture: “The Christian man must not see a Believer’s grave!” say 
they; the censer swings, and the blue smoke of the incense rises in the sunbeams 
toward the splendid roof. 

A tent was spread over Mahmoud’s coffin, after they had brought it hither. 
Rich and poor were permitted to enter; old men wept, so beloved was he: he who 
had overthrown the Janizaries, and introduced the discipline and clothing of the 
Franks. The building was, meanwhile, erected around the tent, as we now see it. 
When the cupola was placed, and when the Crescent shone in the sun’s rays, the 
tent was first taken from over the coffin, which was wet with tears. 

But flow we are tired of rambling and sight-seeing; there is a day to-morrow, 
when we will go to the caravanserai — that mighty stone colossus which 
contains the rich wares from the cities of Asia. We will go to the magnificent 
aqueduct, where the creeping plants hang between the large square stones; we 
will visit a Turkish bath: nay, perhaps try one. 

See, this is our day’s ramble in Constantinople! 


IX. THE DERVISES’ DANCE. 
IT is well known that the Turks, speaking generally, regard all imbecile persons 
as inspired by a divine spirit Therefore the insane have places in the mosques. 
The terrible Isani are objects of respect and awe; the Dervises are included in 
this category by reason of their dance, which is a positive selftorture. They chew 

a sort of intoxicating root, which increases their delirium. 
The dervises who have their cloister in Scutari are called “Ruhanis,” which 
signifies “the howling.” The dervises in Pera are named “Mewlewis,” that is, 


“the turning.” They usually dance on Thursdays and Fridays. I have seen these 
dances, and will try to give a description of them, and of the impression the 
whole ceremony, in their cloister, made on me. 

A traveller, with whom I sailed over to Scutari to see the Dervises, 
prepossessed me particularly by his accounts of the dance of the Isani, which 
resemble them. The traveller came from Tripoli, where, as on the whole coast of 
Africa, in all the mosques there are found, under a sort of guard, whole crowds 
of these creatures. On a certain day in the year it is made known that the Isani 
will dance through the streets, and then every one locks his door. No Christian or 
Jew ventures out, or he might, on meeting this wild procession, although it is 
under guard, be torn to pieces alive. Dogs, cats, every fowl that comes in their 
way, they tear to pieces, swallowing the reeking limbs. 

“T was last year, on that very day (the day for the insane) in Tripoli,” said the 
stranger. “I obtained a place on the flat roof of our Consul’s house. All the gates 
and doors in the street were well fastened; the procession approached; a crowd 
of well-armed horse soldiers surrounded the furious mob, which, with the 
exception of a belt, were completely naked. Their long, jet-black hair hung down 
over their shoulders. They made strange little jumps, and uttered a wild howl, 
constantly throwing the head forward, and then back again, so that the long hair 
sometimes concealed the face, and sometimes fluttered about with frightful 
wildness. The horrid screams were accompanied by the music of drums and 
bagpipes; and as they sprang forward, they now and then stooped down, took up 
a loose flint, and cut deep gashes in their breasts and arms with it. In order to see 
the wildness of the Isanis, we ordered a Moorish slave to bind a living goat 
outside the house where we stood. As the crowd came on, the Moor was directed 
to kill the animal: he stuck his dagger into its neck, and then sprang in behind the 
door. The goat sprawled in its blood, and at the same time, the howling Isanis 
pressed forward. One of them thrust his hand into the bleeding wound, lifted the 
goat up with a howl, tore it in pieces, and flung the bleeding entrails up against 
the walls of the house. The whole crowd fell upon the animal, and literally ate 
the flesh, hide, and hair!” 

During this relation we crossed the Bosphorus. I only repeat what was told 
me; and it was the prelude to the fancy which seized me of going to the cloister, 
and seeing what was to be enacted there. 

We were now in Scutari, a city that has a hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants — twenty thousand more than Copenhagen; yet it is only regarded as 
a suburb of Constantinople. Here everything is old Mohammedan. Here live, if 
we may dare to call them so, the orthodox Turks. A few well armed, half-naked 
Arabs drove their laden camels from the shore, through the street, toward the 


large burial-ground. A long walk began; we followed them, and stopped at a 
remote corner of the city, at a poor, insignificant house. This was the dervises’ 
cloister. 

The door was not yet open; we had come too early, and therefore went to the 
neighboring cafés which extend straight up to the immense cypress forest, where 
the dead rest. A number of Turks, military and civilian, sat outside the cafés 
under the green leaf trees. Some of them were here to take part in the dervises’ 
dance, or, like us, to see it. An ugly old dwarf sat there; they said that he was a 
zealous Ruhani, and that I should soon see him amongst the dancers. He was 
said to be very rich, and had twelve handsome wives in his seraglio. He had his 
son with him in the café — a fine boy, who was as tall as his father. 

At length the door of the cloister was opened. We went over to it, and came 
into a broad front hall, divided into two parts by a woolen carpet; here it looked 
like the shed before the out-building where they exhibit wild animals in our 
provincial towns. Every one was obliged to pull off his boots or shoes, which 
were set up behind the curtain. 

My companion, the traveller, who had been in Tripoli, took a pair of morocco 
slippers out of his pocket, pulled them over his boots, and in this manner 
entered; but the Turks looked angrily at him and spoke to themselves. I had 
straps sewed fast to my trousers, so that it was difficult to get the boots off; but 
as one ought to follow the custom of a country or fly the land, I took my knife 
out, at once cut the straps in two, and walked in like the Turks in my socks. An 
old man with a turban on nodded mildly and said something which my 
interpreter translated for me, “That I was a good man who respected their 
religion, and deserved to be a Turk!” 

“God enlighten thee!” were his last words. 

I now entered the temple itself, if it can be so called. It formed a square hall; 
above was a well-grated gallery for the women; at the bottom was a barrier of 
rough boards round about; within was the dancing place, which for the moment 
was covered with red, white, and blue colored skins; on these lay a number of 
dervises on their stomachs. They were clothed in the customary dress of the 
Turks, yet there were also many in the new regulation dresses, military frocks 
and high, large fez. They touched the floor with their foreheads; now and then 
they raised their heads; but as if something terrified them, they struck their heads 
quickly down again. I stood in my socks on the cold stone floor, and shifted the 
one foot on to the instep of the other, to get a little warmth in them. It was by no 
means pleasant. 

Large frames with Turkish inscriptions, and pictures representing buildings, 
hung down the centre wall. Here also hung tambourines, cymbals, and iron 


scourges with sharp spikes to tear the skin with. In the middle of the wall was a 
niche, which served as an altar, the same as in the mosques; in front of this stood 
an ecclesiastic in blue talar, green turban, and with a long white beard. He swung 
a censer with burning incense, and uttered some Turkish words in a strange, 
guttural manner. And now some of them began a song with chorus, — I say a 
song, but that is not the right word for such a noise. It was a sound that was 
something so peculiarly wild, changing in different rhymes — a sort of scale — 
a singular running up of notes with the throat, quite as a savage with a musical 
ear would have imitated a bravura in his way, after having heard it for the first 
time. It was more horrible than really inharmonious to hear. 

After the dervises had touched the floor several times with their foreheads, 
they arose, kissed the priests hand, and placed themselves in a semicircle along 
the barrier that separated them from the spectators. 

The dance began. At the same time there came a man whose appearance was 
calculated to excite the greatest horror I have ever as yet seen any human being 
capable of producing. He was accompanied by two dervises from Pera, so easily 
known by their high crowned felt hats without a brim; I have never seen a man 
in whom insanity was so clearly visible in the eyes as this. The other dancers had 
laid their turbans and fez in the niche, and each had put on a white felt calot or 
cap; it was in such a one that the madman entered, who, my guide informed me, 
was a hermit from the neighborhood of Medina. His black, wiry hair, hung far 
down over his back and shoulders; he had on a white cloak, on which was sewed 
two winged horses of red stuff; he placed himself in the centre of the semicircle. 
All stood as if their feet were nailed fast, but as if a steam-engine set the other 
limbs in motion: every joint moved in the same direction, first forward, then 
backward; now to the right, then to the left; and all during a song or recitation — 
whatever we may choose to call it — first slowly and then in quicker and 
quicker time — the song as well as the motion; so that by degrees the dancers 
fell into wild, nay, almost obscene postures. 

Two young Turks sat cross-legged outside the semicircle and led the song, 
which rose continually with a monotonous intonation on the third syllable. They 
ran through the whole of Mohammed’s race, from Abdallah to Mohammed, and 
the chorus was: “La illah! illalah!” At last it sounded like a dull howl, a snoring, 
or death rattle. Some were pale as death: others were deep red; the water 
streamed down from all their faces. The hermit now threw off his cloak, and 
stood in a red woolen blouse with sleeves extending over his hands, and with 
naked legs; he was soon in a state of madness, and tore his tight blouse, striking 
his breast with his naked arms. One of his hands was withered, probably his own 
doing; his mouth was one bleeding wound; both his lips had lately been cut off, 


so that the white teeth grinned; it was horrible to look at! His mouth began to 
bleed, his eyes rolled, and the veins in his forehead swelled. The dance became 
more and more violent, and yet not one moved an inch from his place. They 
seemed not to be men, but machines. They no longer spoke words: words were 
lost in a short howl. “Jehovah” sounded like “Je — hu!” in the rest of the song, 
“Ja — med!” 

“O help!” most distinctly. It was like a death groan — it was frightful; and the 
more I looked at the dancers, the more I felt that I was in a mad-house amongst 
the insane. “Ja — hu I ja — hu!” was the wild, howling cry. 

My companion whispered to me: “For Heaven’s sake do not laugh, or we are 
undone! they will murder us!” 

“Laugh!” I replied: “I am ready to weep! It is afflicting — it is shocking! I 
cannot bear it any longer!” 

I sought the door in haste, and at the same moment some of the dancers fell to 
the ground. 

When I was out in the street, I still heard the wild howl: “Ja — hu! ja — hu.” 

How beautiful, how warm it was without in the clear sunshine. The light boat, 
thin as a shaving, darted from the coast of Asia toward Europe, over the rapid 
current, past sailing vesels and boats. The least shock, and we must have upset; 
but of that I thought not; we came from the dwelling of terror, and here all was 
nature and gladness. 

The day after, I visited the Mewlewis, the turning dervises in Pera. They have 
their own peculiar dress, and a fine airy cloister. Everything shows that they 
stand in a higher rank than the Ruhanis. The entrance to the cloister is near the 
burial-ground, toward the principal street in Pera. There are some high cypresses 
in the court-yard. The cloister itself is separated from the temple where they 
dance. 

An old Armenian accompanied me thither; the yard was filled with women, 
but they durst not enter the temple itself. I saw several young dervises through 
the open windows of the cloister, exercising themselves in turning round. 

The soldiers on guard winked to us while we stood in the yard. We were 
obliged to take off our boots, and were then conducted into the gallery which 
extends around the saloon, and which was covered with mats. Everything was 
clean and handsome: the view through the open windows to Scutari and the 
distant Asiatic mountains certainly contributed much to the embellishment: 
every window afforded a splendid diorama. 

The gallery I entered was quite filled with Turks; but when they saw me, a 
stranger, they all made way directly, and pushed each other aside, so that I might 


come freely up to the barrier. Here, and everywhere else, I must praise the 
civility of the Turks. 

The festival now, began. A crowd of dervises entered; they were all 
barefooted, and each of them was wrapped up in a large, dark-green cloak; a 
white felt hat, certainly an ell high, and entirely without a brim, covered the 
head. One of the eldest, with a long white beard, placed himself in the middle of 
the hall, crossed his arms, and said a prayer, accompanied by low, monotonous 
music — two notes on the flute, and but one, and the same note, on the drums; it 
sounded almost like the regular splashing of a fountain. All the other dervises 
went slowly in a circle around the old ‘man. — 

They now threw off their cloaks, and each appeared in an open, dark-green 
jacket, with long, narrow sleeves; a long skirt of the same stuff and color hung 
down to the ankles, and fell in large folds around their legs. They extended their 
arms and turned round, always to the same side: their skirts stood in the air like a 
funnel about them. 

In the centre of the circle stood two dervises, who continued to turn to the 
same side, and always on the same spot; the others turned round about them in a 
whirling dance; the eldest with a long beard, walked quietly between those that 
formed the outer circle, and the two in the middle. The dance was intended to 
represent the course of the planets. 

A low, monotonous song was heard from a closed gallery above us; the drum 
and fife continued a sleepy music, whilst the dancers uninterruptedly continued 
their turning round to the same side, and always keeping the same time. They 
looked just like lifeless figures: not a feature was changed, but all were pale as 
death. 

There was a heavy blow on the drum, when they suddenly stood still as if 
struck by lightning. They mumbled a short prayer; the monotonous music began 
again, and again they all turned to the same side as before. We became giddy by 
looking at them: they turned and turned. Now one tottered; the fife and drum 
then sounded in quicker time, and the one who tottered whirled still quicker 
round, always wilder and quicker; it was not possible to bear the sight of it! This 
dance lasted a whole hour; but there was nothing horrifying in it. It might almost 
be called graceful; one had only to forget that they were men, to believe that they 
were puppets. The dance, in unison with the low sameness of the music, gave the 
whole the character of silent insanity, which affected more than disturbed the 
spirits. The whole performance could scarcely be called edifying: it appeared to 
me like a sort of ballet, whereas the dance of the dervises in Scutari remained in 
my memory like a scene in a mad-house. 


X. A TURKISH SKETCH. 


WHEN we descend from Pera, and pass between the cypresses of the church- 
yard, we come to a little quarter which must be regarded as belonging to Galata, 
although it lies outside the walls. Here is a real Turkish street, where the efforts 
of moder enterprise are not yet to be traced. This street runs somewhat 
angularly; its breadth is so great that an ass, with its panniers, can pass through; 
it is not paved, and after rain it seems to be a muddy brook, in which they have 
driven piles and laid a plank on them. 

All the houses are made of wood, and two stories high: the ground-floor 
presents to view an open shop, without windows or doors — in fact, an inverted 
chest; and there, on the raised floor, sits the Turk, with his long pipe, his articles 
of sale hanging round about. The old Turks, in their parti-colored dresses, and 
generally with a noble countenance adorned by a long beard, sit here the day 
through. There is no chattering here. Every house might be taken for a wooden 
shed before a wax cabinet, and we have the wax figure in the owner himself. A 
pack of dogs, without masters, are fighting in the middle of the street; another 
pack are devouring a carcass that lies there. I give the picture as I have seen it. 
Five or six little Turkish boys, almost naked — one, at least, has only a turban 
on — skip about, with a wild howl, around a dead horse, which, as the hide is 
flayed off, lies there in a corner, reeking, and stretching its four legs in the air. A 
naked brat gets up to ride on the raw animal, and then jumps about: it is an 
original sight! 

But is there no ray of poetry in all this filth? I answer, Yes; for I remember 
the large vines which, on some of the houses, stretch their thick stems up the 
wooden wall, and spread like a leafy roof over the street to the neighbor’s house, 
which it decks with its green leaves! I remember the well-grated upper story, 
which incloses the women and hides them from the stranger’s gaze. There is 
poetry. The Turk himself, the yellow opium-eater, who sits in red trousers and 
bright yellow caftan with green turban, is a living poem; he sits crosslegged with 
half-closed eyes and trembling lips; my eye reads the quivering leaves of the 
spiritual work; and it runs thus: — 

“See how the vine winds its tendrils! Its leaf is green as my turban; its juice is 
red as my blood! But the prophet has said that the juice and the blood shall not 
mingle! To drink wine is a sin; wine is for Christians and Jews! But the opium 
root is Solomon’s ring! It is better than wine in my mouth; it becomes a 
mountain with grapes and sunshine! Every sorrow exhales away! I feel myself so 


hale; I become so glad; I become wild; I hover and fly! The prophet knows what 
I do! Allah is great!” 


Xl. THE CEMETERY AT SCUTARI. 


THE Turks regard themselves as strangers in Europe; they must, therefore, rest 
in their father-land, and it is Asia. The largest cemetery of Constantinople is at 
Scutari. Where one is buried, the Turks never lay another corpse; the grave of 
the dead is his home, and that is inclosed; thus the cemetery soon increases in 
size. That at Scutari extends for miles. For every child that is born, they plant a 
plantain-tree, and for every man that dies, they plant a cypress; the cemetery at 
Scutari is, therefore, an extensive forest cut through with roads and paths. Here 
are the richest monuments, the greatest variations of monumental pillars over the 
dead. Beside the graves, which are covered with a flat, extended stone, there is a 
recess or hole into which the rain falls; the dogs slake their thirst there; and the 
Turk fondly believes, from this, that the dead are happy in Mohammed’s 
paradise. 

The grave-stones, each with a turban or fez cut in the stone, stand under the 
tall cypresses, and as close to each other as the stubble in a mowed field. One 
can easily see where the dervise or Turk of the real old faith rests, and where the 
new half-Europeanized race is brought to sleep; the name and rank of the 
deceased are inscribed on the stone in golden characters. An ingenious epitaph 
tells of the mutability of life, or calls on the reader to pray for the dead. Where a 
woman rests we see only a carved lotus-leaf, ornamented with gold; but not a 
word is said of her. Even in death, woman here is veiled and unknown to the 
stranger. 

No fence incloses this forest of the dead; it is still and solitary under these 
mighty cypresses. The broad highway passes over the overthrown graves; the 
Arab drives his camel past, — the bell on the animal’s neck is the only sound 
that disturbs this vast solitude. 

The Sea of Marmora lies before us, still as the dead under the cypresses, and 
shows us its beautifully colored islands. The largest seems a little paradise with 
wild rocks, vineyards, cypress, plantain, and pine woods! What grandeur is to be 
seen from this garden of the dead! This scene of splendor which we behold was 
the place of banishment for dethroned emperors, princes, and princesses under 
the Byzantine empire. They sighed in the cloisters on those islands, like poor 
monks and nuns! It is better with the dead! Corruption sleeps there without 
dreaming; but the eternal, striving, has haply reached its God. 

What silence amongst these graves under the cypresses! We will wander here 
in the clear moonlight night What dark trees! night slumbers over the graves. 


What a radiant sky! life streams from it Yonder, over the rugged way, there 
moves a white orb, and a red, beaming one, as if they were shining roses; they 
are only two paper lanterns. An old Turk holds them in his hand as he rides 
through the garden of die dead: he thinks not of the dead; no, the living are in his 
thoughts; the beautiful, the merry women in that comfortable home where he 
will soon stretch his limbs on the soft cushions, eat the hot pilaf, smoke his pipe 
whilst the youngest of the wives claps his cheek, and the others present before 
him a “Shadow-play,” — a merry comedy which the Turks favor in their houses, 
with Karagof, and Hadschi Aiwat. Amongst the graves under the black 
cypresses, the old man thinks of life — and life is enjoyment! 

It is again still! Footsteps are now heard, — no lantern shines; no horse trots 
past; it is a youth strong and fiery, handsome as Ishmael’s self! The moon shines 
on his beaming face; he flies on the wings of love. Yes, he is a Turk. 

There is stillness in the garden of the dead! there is stillness in the hut by the 
Sea of Marmora; but at home there are two lips that meet as the mussel shells 
meet; that inclose love’s pearl! — 


XIl. MOHAMMED’S BIRTHDAY. 


THE fourth of May is the birthday-festival of the prophet Mahomet or 
Mohammed; the evening before the festivity began, and the commencement is 
undeniably the finest part of it. That it was moonlight, and that the Osman police 
laws, even under these circumstances, command every one that goes out after 
sunset to carry a candle in a lantern if he would not be arrested, I did not regard 
as the most pleasant regulation; but I was obliged to put up with it, for neither 
the moonlight nor the police laws could be changed. A young Russian, named 
Aderhas, and I went together, and without any guide, but furnished with lights in 
large, paper lanterns, we hastened away to see the illumination in honor of the 
prophet. We went through one of the narrow side-streets of Pera, and a sight lay 
before us, so magnificent, so beautiful, so fantastic, that the like of it can hardly 
be expected to be seen in the North in an oriental dream. From the row of houses 
where we stood, and deep down toward the bay, there lay an extensive cemetery, 
that is to say, a wood of cypresses with large, closely planted trees: pitchy night 
rested there. 

The path, which the foot of man and horses’ hoofs have formed, winds over 
rugged hills, then downward under the high trees. Sometimes it is narrow 
between the sepulchral monuments, and sometimes it goes over the ruined 
gravestones. Here and there moved a red or blue lantern which, ever and anon, 
disappeared and returned to sight again in the dark ground; there are a few 
solitary houses in the cemetery; the light shone from the topmost window, or 
was borne along the open balcony. 

The bay, filled with vessels, could be seen over the tops of the cypresses as 
blue as a Damascus blade; two of the largest ships were ornamented in the 
richest manner with burning lamps; they beamed around the port-holes, about 
the gunwale, and the masts; they hung in the shrouds and transformed them into 
a radiant net Opposite us lay the city itself, that great, extended Constantinople, 
with its innumerable minarets, all entwined with wreaths of lamps; the air was 
still red from the setting sun, but so clear and transparent that the mountains of 
Asia and the eternal snow-covered Olympus were plainly visible, the east with 
all its broken lines like a silvery cloud behind the magnificent city. The 
moonlight did not diminish the lustre of the lamps, but only brought out the 
minarets, which seemed white stalks with colossal fire-flowers; the lesser ones 
bore one wreath of lights, the larger two, and the largest three, one above the 
other. 


There was not a being to be seen near where we stood; it was still and 
solitary. We paced down through the cypresses where a nightingale was pouring 
out its melodious song, and the turtle-doves cooed in the dark trees. We went 
past a little guard-house, built of planks and painted red; a small fire was kindled 
between the grave-stones before it, and soldiers lay round about the fire; they 
were clothed in European dresses, but their features and color denoted that they 
were of Ishmael’s race, the children of the Desert. With long pipes in their 
mouths, they lay and listened to what was related; it was about Mohammed’s 
birth; the nightingale translated it for us, or we should not have understood it “La 
illah ilallah! The merchants met together in the city of Mecca for the sake of 
commerce; there came Indians and Persians, there came Egyptians and Syrians; 
each had his idol in the temple of Kaaba, and a son of Ishmael’s race filled one 
of the highest offices, — that of satisfying the hunger and thirst of the pilgrims. 
Such was his piety he would, like Abraham, have offered up his son; but the 
soothsayer bade the beautiful Abdallah to live, and a hundred camels to be 
sacrificed for him. La illah ilallah! And Abdallah grew up, and became so 
handsome that hundreds of maidens died through love for him; the flame of the 
prophet shone from his brow; the flame that, from the day of creation, was 
concealed from generation to generation, until the prophet, Mohammed the first 
and last was born. The soothsayer Fatima saw this flame, and she offered a 
hundred camels as her dowry; but he pressed Emina to his breast, and the 
prophet’s flame vanished from his brow and burned under Emina’s heart La illah 
ilallah! 

“Nine changes of the moon passed away, and never had the flowers of the 
earth exhaled such sweet odors as in these. Never had the fruit on the branches 
swelled so juicy! Then the rocks shook, the lake of Sava sank in the earth, the 
idols fell down in the temple, and the demons that would fain storm heaven, fell 
like millions of shooting-stars, cast down by the lance-wielder; for Mohammed 
the prophet was born that night! La illah ilallah!” 

This story the nightingale translated for us, and the nightingale understands 
Turkish just as well as it understands Danish. 

We passed under Pera’s tower out to the cloister of the turning dervises; and a 
large panorama was before us. The whole Sea of Marmora and the Asiatic 
mountains lay irradiated by the moonlight, and in the middle rose Scutari, whose 
minarets beamed with lamps like Constantinople’s. And here stood forth the 
Mosque of Sancta Sophia, with its four minarets; and the Mosque of Achmet, 
with its six, each with two or three glittering wreaths of stars. They seemed to ‘ 
touch the gardens of the Seraglio; extending, dark as a starless night, down 
toward the Bosphorus. Not a light was to be seen in the building of the Sultanas 


along the shore, but where the Golden Horn terminates there was a flaming 
sword planted, which cast its red light over the water. Innumerable small boats, 
each with red, blue, or green paper lanterns, darted, like fire-flies, between 
Europe and Asia. All the large vessels of war shone with lamps; we saw every 
ship, shroud, and spar; everything was as if drawn in fire. Scutari and Stamboul 
seemed bound together by the beaming water and the variegated points of fire. It 
was the city of romance and fantasy; a magic was shed over the whole. Only on 
two spots lay night with all her mysterious gloom; in Asia it was in the large 
cemetery behind Scutari, and in Europe it was in the gardens of the Seraglio. 
Night and dreams were in both places; the dead heroes’ dreams are of the 
women of paradise. In the Seraglio’s night they dream of the earth, and they are 
there young and beautiful as their heavenly sisters. 

There was a throng of Greeks, Jews, and Franks in the streets of Pera; each 
had his lantern or candle; it was an oriental moccolo; but the dresses were far 
richer and more splendid than those we see on the Corso at Rome on the last 
evening of the Carnival. Lamps placed in pyramids, or pointing out in a large M, 
the initial of the prophet’s name, burnt before the houses of the foreign 
ministers. At nine o’clock the firing of cannon was heard from all the ships; they 
thundered along the deep as if there were a great sea-fight. All the windows 
shook: shot followed shot proclaiming the hour of the prophet’s birth. 

I fell asleep during the booming of the cannon, and awoke early in the 
morning with the same thunder. Merry music of Rossini and Donizetti arose to 
me from the streets. The troops marched away to be drawn up between the 
Seraglio and the Mosque of Achmet, whither the Sultan was to go in great state. 

The Danish Consul, Romani, an Italian, came to fetch me. A young Turk, 
with pistols in his belt, and bearing two long tobacco-pipes, went before us. An 
old Armenian, in a dark blue fluttering caftan, and his black vase-shaped hat on 
his shaved head, carried our cloaks behind us; and thus we strode through the 
chief street of Pera down to Galata. The servants went in one boat, and we two in 
another. And now we shot over the bay, like arrows, between hundreds of other 
boats, whose rowers screamed and shouted to each other, that the one should not 
rush against the other’s light vessel and sink it. The mass of gondolas formed a 
large rocking bridge at the landing-place of Constantinople; so that we had to 
spring over them to reach the firm earth, which is dammed up with half-rotten 
beams and planks. The throng was great, but we soon came into a broader street. 
Here were people enough, but a good place, nevertheless, could be got. 

Large crowds of women veiled, went the same way as we; and we were soon 
under the walls of the Seraglio, which are very high toward the city, and look 
like the walls of an old fortification. Here and there is a tower, with a little iron 


door that seems never to have been opened. Grass and creeping plants hang 
about the hinges. Large old trees stretch their leafy branches out over the walls; 
one might fancy it was the borders of the enchanted forest where the sleeping 
princess lay. 

We took our station outside the Mosque of St Sophia, between the great 
fountain and the entrance to the Seraglio. The Mosque of St. Sophia, with its 
many cupolas and additional buildings, has, from hence, an appearance that 
reminds us of a large flower, with its many little buds about it. The terraces 
before it were filled with Turkish women and children; the shining white veils 
imparted a festival air to them. 

The fountain behind us is the largest and handsomest in Constantinople. But 
by a fountain we usually imagine a basin into which the water descends. It is not 
so in Turkey. A better idea of a Turkish fountain will be formed by imagining a 
square house, with the outside walls variegated quite in the Pompeiian style. The 
white ground is painted over with red, blue, and gilt inscriptions from the 
Alcoran; and from small niches, within which the brass ladles are chained, the 
consecrated fresh water with which the Mussulman washes his face and hands, 
at fixed hours of the day bubbles forth. The roof is quite Chinese, besides being 
painted in various colors, or gilded. The dove, the Turk’s holy bird, builds there, 
and flies by hundreds from the fountain over our heads to the Mosque of St 
Sophia, and back again. Round about lie a number of coffee-houses, all of wood, 
and with balconies, almost like the houses in Switzerland, but more varied, and 
more ruinous. Small patches of trees are before each, under which sit tobacco- 
smoking and coffee-drinking Turks, who in their various colored caftans, some 
with turbans, others with fez, may be said to curtain the houses and decorate the 
gardens. 

Between the fountain and the great gate leading into the foremost yard of the 
Seraglio, were two long scaffoldings of planks on tuns and tables, the one higher 
than the other, and both covered with cushions and carpets, on which veiled 
Turkish women of the commonest class reclined themselves. 

Old Turks, Persians, and a number of Franks, whose unveiled females 
attracted much attention, had their station on the higher part of the scaffolding. 
Now came several regiments of Turkish soldiers, all in European uniforms — 
narrow trousers, and short jackets, the white bandoliers across over the breast 
and shoulders, and all with red stiff fez on the head. The guards looked well; 
they had new uniforms, stiff stocks, with collars, and wore on this day — for the 
first time as I heard — white gloves. Other regiments, on the contrary, looked 
quite frightful. I will not dwell upon the fact that there were all sorts of colored 
faces, white, brown, and jetblack amongst them, but there were both halt and 


club-footed soldiers. The European uniform was too tight for them; and so a 
number of them had ripped the seams up at the elbows, or cut a long gash in the 
trousers before the knees, that they might move more freely, by which means a 
completely naked elbow stuck out, or during the march a red or black knee 
continually peeped out of the blue trousers. One regiment, which I will call the 
bare-legged, excelled in particular, — for some of them had but one boot and 
one shoe; others were quite bare-legged, in slippers, and amongst them there 
were slippers of all colors. They all entered the Seraglio to clanging music; and 
after having passed by the Sultan, they returned, and placed themselves in a rank 
on each side of the street Ethiopians and Bulgarians stood side by side; the 
Bedouin was neighbor to the herdsman’s son from the Balkan Mountains. 

The procession was to commence at nine o’clock; but it was almost twelve 
before it pleased the Sultan to set out from the Seraglio. The sun burnt with the 
warmth of summer. One cup of coffee after the other was drunk. The scaffolding 
fell down two or three times, and all the Turkish women rolled in a heap 
together. We had a tedious time of it. Some years ago it was the custom that the 
heads of all those who were executed in the yard of the Seraglio should be 
thrown out into this place for the dogs;.now there was nothing of the kind. 
Young Turks, who knew a little French or Italian, entered into conversation with 
us and the other Franks, and showed the greatest willingness to explain to us 
whatever appeared to attract our attention. 

Below the walls of the Seraglio lay extended the sunlit Sea of Marmora, with 
its white sails, and Asia’s mountains shining with their snowy tops high in the 
clear blue-green air. A young Turk, who, as he told me, was born on the shores 
of the Euphrates, said that the sky there often shone more green than blue. 

The firing of cannon was now heard in the garden of the Seraglio, and the 
procession began. First came a band of music on horseback; even the cymbal 
player, and he with the great drum, sat on horseback. The bridle hung loose 
around the animal’s neck whilst the cymbals glittered in the sun. Then came the 
guards, who, in truth, looked as soldierly as any guards in Christendom. Then 
came a troop of splendid horses, all without riders, but ornamented with 
beautiful shabracks, red, blue, and green, and all as if sewed over with brilliants. 
The horses seemed to dance; they threw up their necks proudly; and the long 
mane, the red nostrils, trembled like the mimosa leaf, and an intellectual soul 
shone in the eye. 

A crowd of young officers on horseback followed, all in European dresses, 
with surtout and fez. Men in office, both civil and military, all in the same garb, 
came next; and then the Grand Vizier, a man with a large white beard. 


Bands of music were stationed in different parts of the street; the one relieved 
the other. They played pieces from Rossini’s “William Tell.” Suddenly they 
ceased, and the young Sultan’s favorite march began: it is composed by 
Donizetti’s brother, who is appointed leader of the bands here. The Sultan 
approached; before him was led a troop of Arabian horses, with still more 
magnificent shabracks than those we had before seen. Rubies and emeralds 
formed bows by the horses’ ears; the morocco leather bridles were covered with 
glittering stones, and the saddles and cloths embroidered with pearls and jewels. 
It was a magnificence such as the geni of the lamp had created for Aladdin. 

Surrounded by a large company of young men, all on foot, and handsome as 
if they were oriental women who had ventured out unveiled, and each with a 
green feather-fan in his hand, sat the young Sultan, Abdul Meschid, then 
nineteen years of age, on a beautiful Arabian horse. He wore a green surtout, 
buttoned over the breast, and without any sort of ornament, if we except a large 
jewel, and bird-of-paradise feather, fixed in his red fez. He looked very pale and 
thin; had features that betrayed suffering; and he fixed his dark eyes steadfastly 
on the spectators, particularly on the Franks. We took our hats off, and saluted 
him. The soldiers cried aloud: “Long live the Emperor!” But he made not the 
least response to the greeting. “Why does he not salute us?” I asked of a young 
Turk by my side. “He saw that we took our hats off!”—” He regarded you!” 
answered the Turk. “He looked very closely at you!” We were to be satisfied 
with that; it was as good as the best salutation. I told the Turk that all the 
Frankish princes saluted with the head uncovered, as we greeted him. It appeared 
to him like the tale of a traveller. The Pashas and other great men of the empire 
followed next; then Frankish officers in the Turkish service; and then a crowd of 
Turks and women closed the procession. There was a crowd and mud! Half- 
naked street-boys, with torn and worn turbans; old beggar-wives, veiled with 
rags; men, in morocco slippers, and parti-colored trousers, forced their way 
through the throng screaming. They bellowed out “Allah Ekber” (God is great! ) 
when the soldiers directed the butt end of their muskets against them. The whole 
street was a variegated river of fez, turban, and veil; and on both sides waved the 
shining bayonets, like the reeds and plants on the shores of the river. Whenever 
the Franks desired to pass through the ranks of the military, the officers came 
directly, with the greatest civility, and effected a passage; they drove their 
brother believers aside, who stared at the honored Franks, as they repeated the 
exclamation, “Allah Ekber!” 


XIill. VISIT AND DEPARTURE. 


I WAS furnished in Athens with several letters, which made my stay in Pera 
extremely pleasant. I must particularly mention the Austrian Internuncio. Baron 
Stiirmer, the Greek Minister, Chrystides, and our Danish Consul, Romani. 

The Austrian Minister’s residence consists of several buildings, inclosed by 
walls, and with a large handsome garden, where, through roses and cypresses, 
there was a commanding view over the lower part of the city, the Bosphorus, and 
the Sea of Marmora. Here, in the lighted rooms which dispense every European 
comfort and luxury, I felt quite at home. German, French, and English journals 
lay on the tables; there were music and singing. A great number of the 
diplomatic world and several interesting families were present, with whom I 
formed acquaintance, and the hours flew fast When the company broke up 
toward night, there was something peculiar in the tour home. Servants were 
waiting in the corridor, with sedan chairs for the ladies; the gentlemen were 
accompanied through the streets with torches, or else each one had his lantern 
with a candle in it I first saw the interior of a Turkish house at Ali Effendi’s, and 
the imperial interpreter, Saphet, who both live in the same building, which bears 
the name of “The High Gate.” On the stairs and in the long passages, which were 
covered with rush mats, there was a swarm of European and Asiatic Mussulmen, 
as well as poor women with petitions in their hands, whilst soldiers, with short 
heavy sabres, walked about Every one that came had to take off his boots or 
shoes, and put on slippers. 

Armed servants stood guard before the entrance, which was covered with 
long carpets. In the room there was a divan along the walls; this was the 
principal piece of furniture. Ali Effendi entered into conversation with me about 
Lamartine’s “Travels in the East,” and asked me if I intended to describe my 
stay, and what impression the sight of Constantinople had made on me. I told 
him that I thought the situation the finest in the world; that the view far 
surpassed that of Naples, but that we had a city in the North, which offered 
something to the spectator akin to Constantinople. And I described Stockholm to 
him, which, seen from the Mosebank, has something of the appearance that 
Constantinople presents from the tower of Pera, out toward “the sweet waters.” 
That part of Stockholm, which is called Séddermalmen, shows us red painted, 
wooden houses, cupolas on the churches, pine-trees, and hanging birches, — all 
is Turkish; the minarets alone are wanting. 


During the course of conversation, he asked me how many days’ journey 
Stockholm was from the capital of my native land, and what difference there was 
in the languages of the two countries. Saphet Effendi spoke but little, yet he was 
highly attentive, and, as it seemed, quite Europeanized. Thick coffee and pipes, 
with good tobacco, were presented. I, who never smoke tobacco, was obliged, 
for politeness’ sake, to take a pipe in my mouth; and this was the only unpleasant 
thing in “The High Gate.” 

Romani told me that I had a fellow-countryman in Pera, a shoemaker from 
Copenhagen, who was married and settled there, and that his name was Herr 
Langsch, a complete Danish name, as he said; but this I denied, and begged him 
to conduct me to the man’s house. We entered one of the most frequented streets 
of Pera, and there hung over a door a real Danish sign with a large boot, and 
underneath was written the name “Lange.” We entered the shop. “God dag! jeg 
har nok her en Landsmand!”— “Good day, I have a countryman here, I see,” 
said I; and the man sprang up from his stool with a face beaming with joy. I 
shook hands with him, and we were soon deep in a Danish conversation. He told 
me that it was nine years since he had left Denmark; he had travelled through the 
whole of Hungary and Wallachia; had worked long in Galitz, and had there 
married a Wallachian girl; they had a few years before come to Pera, where they 
lived well, and gained a good livelihood; he kept several workmen, and was able 
to lay money by, so that he might once again go home to Denmark, and then 
return to Turkey, where he had succeeded so well. He bade me greet his father, 
brothers, and sisters when I returned to Copenhagen. His father, he told me, was 
also a shoemaker. 

Our Danish Minister, Chamberlain Htibsch, who was born in Constantinople 
and has always resided there, has his residence in Bujukdere, which is situated at 
no great distance from the Black Sea. A visit to him is always a little journey 
from Pera, but it can be very conveniently managed in a boat down the 
Bosphorus. Hiibsch was so obliging as to come to fetch me to pass a few days 
with him; but the Greek Minister Chrystides had invited me the same day to dine 
with him, as there would be several Greeks at his house in whom I took much 
interest; and time and circumstances did not permit me to make the excursion 
afterward; for the Austrian steam-vessel which sails from Constantinople over 
the Black Sea, and is in connection with the steamers on the Danube, was just 
going at that time, so that I should thereby have an opportunity of seeing a great 
part of Bulgaria, Wallachia, Servia, and Hungary, a passage which, in 
anticipation, interested me in a high degree. But there was a rebellion in 
Roumelia, and they feared that the movement would extend to the neighboring 
lands. The Austrian post which goes by way of Belgrade to Constantinople, had 


not arrived for three whole weeks; people were sure that the post-courier had 
been murdered or imprisoned. No one here knew the particulars, no measures 
had been taken; the Austrian and Russian Ministers sent estafettes to Adrianople 
and Balkan; the news they received was highly imperfect, but it was certain that 
the Turkish tax collector harshness and injustice had caused the Christian 
families in Nissa and Sophia to revolt. It was said that during the Greek’s Easter 
the Turks had forced their way into the churches, and there grossly ill-treated 
women; above two thousand were said to have been murdered. 

One can make the voyage from Constantinople over the Black Sea and up the 
Danube to Vienna every tenth day; but as matters now stood, it was to be feared 
that the longer the voyage was put off, the more uncertain it became whether it 
could be made at all, and whether I should not be obliged to return, via Greece 
and Italy. In the hotel where I had put up, there were two Frenchmen and an 
Englishman, whom I had agreed to accompany in the voyage up the Danube to 
Vienna, but they now quite gave it up, and chose to return home by way of Italy; 
they regarded the Danube voyage as a completely foolish undertaking, and had, 
as they said, been confirmed in that opinion by good authorities. They thought 
that the rebellious Bulgarians would scarcely respect the Austrian flag, and that 
if we were not killed, we should at least expose ourselves to a hundred 
annoyances. 

I confess I passed an extremely unquiet and painful night, for I could not 
decide on the course I should take; on the evening of the next day I must be on 
board, if I meant to go by this vessel. Fear of the many dangers, which, 
according to every one’s account, were approaching, but, on the other hand, my 
buming desire to see something new and interesting, set my blood in a fever. I 
went to Baron Stiirmer early next moming, explained my case to him, and 
begged his advice. He said that a Russian courier had arrived the evening before, 
who had passed through the part of the country we must traverse to reach the 
Danube from the Black Sea, but that no disturbance was visible there; he added, 
that two Austrian officers, Colonel Philippovich and Major Tratner, who were 
both returning home from the campaign in Syria, and whom I already knew from 
having dined with them in his house, were just going to make the home voyage 
up the Danube with the vessel that was to start early next morning. All the 
dispatches and letters, as well as a considerable sum of money, as the post could 
not go, were committed to the care of Colonel Philippovich, who, in the event of 
the worst, could demand all necessary protection, so that I could join these 
gentlemen. 

The voyage was therefore now fixed, and from that moment all fear was 
gone. The same hour, news arrived in Pera which immediately supplanted the 


general conversation about the revolt in the country; it was the sorrowful account 
that the steamship Stamboul, the largest that the Austrian company possessed, 
had that moming, during the thick fogs which hover over the Black Sea, run 
against a rock twelve miles east of Amastra, and become a complete wreck, but 
that the passengers were saved. 

Toward evening I left Pera. From the high round tower in the church-yard my 
eye once more drank in that great and wondrously beautiful panorama of 
Constantinople, the Sea of Marmora, and snow-covered Olympus. 

It was the steamship Ferdinando the First that was to bear me over Pontus 
Euxinus; it was comfortable and well arranged on board, and in the first cabin 
there was, besides Colonel Philippovich, Major Tratner, and myself, only one 
passenger, — Mr. Ainsworth, an Englishman, who had been sent out on an 
expedition to Koordistan, and had now just come from Babylon. 

I found a whole crowd of deck-passengers on board; Turks, Jews, Bulgarians, 
and Wallachians, who made themselves quite at home, boiled their coffee, and 
stretched themselves out to sleep. Boats cruised round about our vessel — ships 
came and went There was life on the water, and a humming, and whistling, and 
bustling in Pera and Constantinople, as if a crowd rushed through the streets. No, 
of such things it is only lively Naples that can give one an idea! 

Directly over the dark cypresses of the Seraglio stood the moon round and 
large, but quite pale, in the shining blue air. The sun went down, and its red 
beams fell on the windows in Scutari. It looked exactly as if fire were kindled 
beside fire; it blinded the eye at once; it was quenched, and evening spread itself 
out over the clear surface of the water, over cupolas and minarets; large dolphins 
rolled about close to our ship; large gondolas darted like arrows over the bay 
from the Seraglio’s side, rowed by twelve or twenty gondoliers, all with crape- 
like sleeves hanging down from their naked, muscular arms; the quick strokes of 
the oars kept measured time, whilst a majestic Turk, with folded arms, sat near 
the rudder, elevated on variegated cushions and carpets, which hung down into 
the water. It was like a vision! a scene in a fairy tale! The stars twinkled, and the 
muezzin cried the time in hollow, monotonous tones from the minarets. 


XIV. THE BOSPHORUS. 


THE Bosphorus is a river with the transparency of the sea; a salt-water river 
uniting two seas; a river between two quarters of the world, where every spot is 
picturesque, every place historical Here the East pays court to Europe, and 
dreams that it is master. I know no extent of land like this, where strength and 
mildness are so united as here. The shores of the Rhine in all their autumnal 
beauty have not colors like the shores of the Bosphorus; the Rhine appears 
narrow compared to the bed of these glass-green waters, and yet I must think of 
the Rhine, I must think of Maelaren’s shores between Stockholm and Upsala, 
when the warm summer sun shines between the dark firs and trembling birches. 

The sea’s width is in most places not so broad but that one can clearly see 
everything on both coasts. This long stream winds in seven turns between the 
Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea, and almost throughout this extent the 
European coast looks like one city — one single street, behind which the 
mountains raise their heads; if not proudly, yet always so that they may be called 
mountains, and on these the trees were as rich as if they were a garden — a real 
botanic garden! Here are birches as in Sweden and Norway; groups of beech- 
trees as in Denmark; pines, plantains, and chestnuts as we see them in Italy, and 
cypresses strong and large as the cemeteries at Pera and Scutari alone possess; 
and in this green vegetation, the palm-tree rises with its broad capital, a 
monument that tells us where in the world we really are. 

The whole coast seems, as I have said, a town and yet no town. Here street 
alternates with garden, with cemetery, and vineyard; here stands a mosque with 
its white, trim minarets; here a dingy, half-ruined fortress; there a palace such as 
we imagine one in the East; here again red painted, wooden houses, which 
appear to have been brought from Norway’s whistling fir woods. — 

Let us now turn our eyes toward the Asiatic side; there everything is just as 
rich, just as varying, only there is not that mass of buildings which makes us 
regard the coast of Europe as an endless city; here the plains are longer, the 
mountains higher, and more branching. 

The fifth of May, the day of Napoleon’s death, I was to pass on the Black 
Sea. There are more spirits’ feast days than those the almanacs point out as 
Sundays and holidays. Our own life and the history of the world indicate some 
which do not stand in the calendar. Often, on calling to mind such remarkable 
days, I have felt in a lively manner, how prosaically void they had passed away 
with me; yet, this year, one of the present age’s famous days stood in a peculiar 


and holiday manner before me. This morning, at half past four o’clock, I sailed 
from the harbor of Constantinople through the Bosphorus, and out into the Black 
Sea. 

I was awakened by hearing the anchor fall; I dressed in haste, and went upon 
deck; everything lay enveloped in thick fog, but it was only for a moment, for 
with astonishing quickness the mist rose to the summit of Pera’s tower. This 
tower with Galata and Topschana lay behind us; the large barracks, the high 
mosque in the suburb Funduklu stood imposingly forth, with the whole Turkish 
fleet, lately returned home from Egypt, lying there. We glided close past; 
Turkish soldiers and sailors stuck their heads out from all the port-holes round 
about: each of them could, in a few minutes, have told us more truthful things, 
and those more poetically than Puckler Muskau gives us in his far famed works; 
but our steamer was on its flight; the fog was also on its flight, sometimes 
touching the ship’s chimney, and sometimes rising as if to change into rain- 
bringing clouds. There was a life and a movement over us, as if Darius with his 
army again passed over the Bosphorus in these misty figures; there was a life 
and a movement about us with boats, — those which came from the vessels of 
war, large and well manned, and those which came from the shores, thin, frail 
gondolas, where the Turk lay at the bottom with crossed legs. But it was still on 
board our vessel. The Turks had spread their carpets over the deck: some of 
them slept, wrapped up in their furred cloaks; others drank their thick coffee or 
blew clouds from their long pipes: the fog rose and fell as if the world had 
returned to chaos; the sun now broke forth, and now again it seemed to have no 
power; the ships lying at a distance had the appearance of shadowy forms: I 
thought of the phantom ship and the Flying Dutchman. 

Topschana and Pera seemed to be one city with Constantinople, and Scutari 
the suburb, which, with its white minarets, red-brown houses, and green gardens, 
lay in the clearest sunshine, which streamed out over the whole Asiatic coast We 
saw the charming village of Kandelli, situated on an eminence, the Imperial 
Gardens, the Grand Signor’s extensive palaces. 

What affluence, what natural splendor around the shores of the Bosphorus! 

How often, when a boy, have my thoughts sailed through “The Thousand and 
One Nights,” and I saw strange palaces of marble with hanging gardens and 
cooling fountains. Here such a one as I had then mentally seen stood before me 
in reality. It was the newly completed summer palace, on the European side. 
Abdul Meschid was the first Sultan who had resided there; he had removed to 
this palace the previous year. It is in the oriental style, of great proportions, with 
marble pillars, and high terraces. 


This is the scene for a young prince’s love. Here, to speak in the spirit of the 
Turkish poets, and with their words, — here the vernal season comes early and 
clothes the tulip in its red mantle, which the dew ornaments with its silvery 
pearls; and the cypresses and plantains raise their arms, praying that they may 
shelter their young prince for a long life-time! But what is a long life time? It is a 
happy life-time, and happy — yes, but what is happiness? An immortal name or 
happiness in love? Ask the young! Alas! every one is not an Alexander, who can 
win both, and win doubly, by dying in the midst of victory. — 

The palace gardens extend to the village of Kurutscheme, whose peculiar 
modern buildings alongside the water attract particular attention. One story 
projects over the other, supported by slanting beams underneath. The room 
between the buildings and the water is in a manner roofed by the jutting stones. 

Several of the elder Sultanas live here; the windows outside, therefore, are 
well covered with screens, which certainly do not want peep-holes, from whence 
the once beautiful and mighty can look out upon the water and see the foreign 
vessels. Alas! each of these women was once a beautiful poem; now they are 
forgotten, and cannot console themselves with: “Vergessne Gedichte sind neue!” 
(forgotten poems are new). The long silken eye-lashes, once a row of arrows 
which pierced the breast, now hang like weeping-willows over the eye’s lake, 
the only one in which a beauteous star is mirrored; and they draw the veil closer 
together, only not about the eye; it dare be seen, and it sees. Heaven knows what 
eye we and our ship were reflected in as we passed Kurutscheme. The helmsman 
told us that the strongest currents in the Bosphorus are here. — 

The delightful valley of Bebek, with its summer palace, opened to our view; it 
is bounded by the dark cypresses of a cemetery. These few words, however, 
convey no picture; the eye must see this valley which, like an English park in the 
brightest sunshine, displays a variety of green, such as cannot be mixed on the 
pallet: we must see these willows, whose gently-waving branches seem to play 
with their shadows along the ground; these groups of leaf-trees, under whose 
shady roof the wild turtle-dove has its seraglio; these rich green grass plains 
where the shining white oxen stand — white as the marble images of old — half 
hid in the high grass. Here are life, sunshine, and joyousness; close by lies the 
boundary, the dark cypress wood with the dead — shadows and repose. 

We glided past the cemetery; picturesque rocks arose; we were on the place 
where Androcles, from Samos, threw a bridge across the Bosphorus, over which 
Darius led the Persians into Europe against the Scythians; one of the rocks was 
transformed into a throne for Darius, from which he saw his power pass away; 
not a trace of it is now remaining. The holy Osmans rest at the foot of the rock; 


the ground that the wild host has trod is now holy; and the dark cypresses stand 
guard around the graves. The fugitive birds of the Bosphorus, which the seamen 
call “the damned spirits,” flew toward us, and were away again at the same 
moment Here, on the Asiatic and European sides, are the mighty palaces, 
Anatoli Hissari, and Rumili Hissari, built to command the entrance; but the port- 
holes are walled up, the buildings have long since been transformed into prisons. 
The palaces, where thousands of Christians have languished, are now called “the 
Black Towers.” The palace, on the European side, is singularly built; the Sultan 
Mahmoud would have it built so as to form his name, as it is written in Arabian 
characters; hundreds of Christian churches round about had to furnish materials 
for these inhabited ciphers; but no joy or gladness has breathed within them! 
death-groans have quivered through Mahmoud’s monogram. Even though 
walled fast with stone on stone, Time’s strong finger will blot out this writing; 
and where it stood the earth will bear spring’s poem on her black table, sending 
forth odorous bushes, grass, and flowers. 

It is most beautiful here on the Asiatic side. Behind the gloomy fortress 
yonder, the valley, with “the heavenly waters,” stretches into the land, — that of 
all the valleys by the Bosphorus which is praised as the finest, and whose natural 
splendor has given the rivulet that runs through it its name; but we glided too 
quickly past; we saw only so much as one, by looking into the open eyes of a 
beautiful woman, can read of her mental loveliness. 

The large mosque of Kandelli arose before us, as if it were Achmet’s church, 
bome hither by Mohammed’s angels, that we might once more be refreshed by 
the sight of it. A little village lay almost concealed between gigantic fig-trees, 
from which it took its name, “the Fig Town.” 

Sultanje rose like an amphitheatre between weeping-willows, plantains, and 
linden-trees, and mirrored itself in the still waters under the coast. The white, 
slender minaret, that which in reality pointed toward heaven, and that which on 
the water’s surface pointed downward, seemed to say: “See not life only in the 
sunlight around you, see it above in the chasing clouds, and flying birds; see it in 
the throng on the water between the two quarters of the world.” And in truth 
there were life and motion here! Large boats, with Turkish women enveloped in 
white, airy veils, passed over from the one shore to the other. One of the 
youngest women rose in one of the boats directly under our vessel; she looked 
upward, and the Persian song about the cedar’s growth, and the tulip’s splendor, 
sounded in my ears. Who has not seen, on a pitchy night, the whole scenery 
around him suddenly illumined by one single flash of lightning, and all become 
night again? But I can never forget the vision I now saw; there came two flashes 


— each eye sent forth one, and then it was night. We no longer saw the daughter 
of the East; but the poet has sung of her, even centuries before our time. 

“If she dries her locks with cloth, it then sheds the perfume of musk; if she 
wipes the tears from her eyes, then pearls roll down from the cloth; if it touches 
her cheek, it is filled with scenting roses; and if she presses it to her mouth, it 
then incloses a fruit of paradise!” 

I looked after the boat; we were far away from it. The women in the white 
veils seemed spirits in Charon’s boat; and there was truth in the thought, for 
what we never more shall see is of the dead. She had thrown an orange into the 
water; it rocked like a star of memory that told us of this meeting. Long fishing- 
boats shot past large vessels coming from the Black Sea; Russia’s double eagle 
flapped its wings in the proud flag. Outside a fishing village — I think it is 
called Baikos — there lay huts rocking on the water. Around them was an 
extended net, in which they caught the sword-fish. I say huts, but we might 
rather call them baskets, and in each sat a half-naked fisherman, looking after his 
prey. 

On the European side we approached Therapia, in whose deep bay lay a few 
large vessels. A little boat, rowed by an old negro, passed us here. He had a 
woolen frock on, such as the Greeks wear; large silver rings were pendent from 
his ears; but his head was only covered with his thick woolly hair. The boat was, 
literally speaking, filled’ with roses. A little Greek girl, with her dark hair plaited 
around the red fez, and a large gold coin in it, stood leaning against one of the 
baskets of roses; in her hand she had one of the Bulgarian hand drums. The boat 
rocked with the increased motion into which the rapid course of our vessel put 
the stream, and the little girl held faster to one of the baskets; it overturned, and 
poured out its stream of roses over her breast and face. She arose again; and, 
when she saw that we were looking at her, she laughed and beat her little drum, 
then threw it into the basket, and held a handful of roses before her face. The 
boat, the negro, the little girl, and, as a background, Therapia, with its gardens, 
buildings, and ships, formed a picture that deserved to be perpetuated. 

On wandering for the first time through a large and rich gallery of paintings, 
one picture supplants the other, and the Bosphorus is just such a picture gallery, 
with thousands of beautiful views, such as only the greatest masters are capable 
of giving us. I, who tell of them, have only once in my life beheld these coasts, 
and then on a steam-vessel at its utmost speed. 

A larger and broader bay than we had yet seen, composed the foreground of 
the next picture. The summer residence of the Ambassador, Bujukdere, lay 
before us. I sought amongst the many flags that waved there for that of my 
nation — and I discovered it. I saw the white cross on the red ground. Denmark 


had planted its white Christian cross in the Turk’s land; the flag waved in the 
wind — it was as if it brought me a greeting from home. My neighbor, who 
stood by the gunwale, pointed to the large aqueduct with the double arches, 
which arose out of the deep green valley. Another spoke about Medea, who had 
been here where the seamen now drew their boats up under the high plantains; 
but my eye and my thoughts were only with the Danish flag, which I now saw 
for the first time during all my travels, and which awoke remembrances that 
softened the heart, and sank mildly into the soul. 

What imaginable softness or beauty could the shores of the Bosphorus show 
more? As if they felt this, they suddenly changed into a wild and rugged scene. 
Yellowish, split stone blocks stood up out of the water; batteries, erected to 
protect the Bosphorus against the incursions of the Cossacks, strengthened the 
savage prospect. The tower, higher up, is called Ovid’s tower, and the legend 
states, but falsely, that it was here the poet was confined, — imprisoned by the 
Black Sea. The tower is now a ruin, which, when the sun is down, is used as a 
light-house. Large torches are lighted; the red flame shines for the ships on the 
Black Sea. — 

Another small extent of land on the Asiatic side is beautifully green; but 
where the shores approach nearest each other, the wild rocky scenery soon 
stands boldly forth on both sides. The Bithynian chain of mountains in Asia, and 
the Thracian in Europe, end here. No more the path winds along the water side; 
the wild goats climb up the uncouth rocks. The Black Sea lies before us; and on 
the point of two quarters of the globe lie the fire-towers with welcome-flame or 
parting-star, just as the ship directs its course. 

Singular rocky islands rise near the coast; they seem to have been dashed 
against each other; one block of stone appears to hold on by the other. The 
legend says that they were once floating rocks, and that they crushed the vessels 
between them. When the Argonauts fortunately sailed past them they were first 
bound together. 

The sun shone on the bare stones, the sea lay a vast immensity before us: we 
darted into it The fogs which, during the whole of our voyage through the 
Bosphorus, had risen and fallen at intervals, but yet had never hidden the shores 
from our view, now dropped like a curtain that descends before a splendid opera 
scene. At once the coasts of Europe and Asia were hidden from our sight; the 
sea-birds flew in circles around the steamer’s chimney, and darted off again: we 
only saw sea and fog. 


XV. THE BLACK SEA. 


As long as we were in the Bosphorus, we had only an eye to the charming 
landscapes, as they passed in review; these now were ended. We appeared to 
hover amongst clouds that hurried with greater rapidity than ourselves over the 
sea; there was something homely to me in these North-like fogs; it was as if I 
was Sailing in the Cattegat in the month of November. We were obliged to wrap 
ourselves up in all the winter clothes we had; and the further we advanced the 
colder it became. This clammy fog pressed on us for half an hour, and then it 
passed away quick as lightning. The sun shone clear; the air became beautifully 
blue, yet the water had not the blueness and transparency of the Mediterranean. 
The Black Sea has quite the character of our northern seas; it has short waves of 
a close, sullen hue, lead-like when contrasted with those of the light, shining 
Mediterranean. 

Our ship, which now cut through the waters that the Argonauts once sailed 
over, was neither in size nor convenience like steam-vessels of the first class; 
and yet it would in Jason’s time have been accounted a right royal bark — nay, 
have been considered a miraculous work. Elastic divans and convenient 
hammocks surrounded a large ornamental saloon with mirrors, pictures, and 
books; fresh Egyptian figs, plucked a week before, were set out on the table, 
with grapes from Smyrna, and wine from the far distant Gaul. Yet the mighty 
necromancer — the flaming monster, which bore the ship on against wind and 
stream, lay within the vessel, and from thence sent out its breath, like coal-black 
steam — a cloud that laid itself along the sea. Such marvels Medea could not 
create. The discoveries of our time stand above the mightiest witchcraft of 
departed centuries. Cunning and skill are no longer confined to individual spirits; 
they extend to all mankind. 

On we rush, sometimes enveloped in damp fogs, and sometimes in clear 
sunshine. Besides the four previously named passengers in the first cabin, there 
was in the second and third another little company, who were going to Vienna. 
The most prominent passenger was Peter Adam, an Armenian priest, in a black 
habit, and with a hat as large as a knight’s shield. He had not seen his friends in 
the Danube’s imperial city for twenty-five years, and was now going thither for a 
short visit, as conductor of two Armenian boys — the Armenian Bishop’s 
nephews. The elder, Jeronimus, with a round, girlish face, was to study, and be a 
physician; the younger, Antonio Maruz, extremely handsome, with wise, 
speaking eyes, highly characteristic features, and a certain pride in every motion, 


was to be an ecclesiastic: they both wore fez on their heads, and slippers on their 
feet The departure from home was already forgotten: the elder boy lay stretching 
himself along, whilst he smoked his cigar; the younger played with some 
pictures of saints. — 

A young fat Jew who meddled in everything, a good-natured young servant, 
and a seasick lady’s-maid who remained in her hammock, so that we had not yet 
seen her, three Germans, a young Turk, and two Greeks were the rest of the 
party, who were to make the whole voyage with us. The others only went with 
us to Kustendje and Silistria. We also got a tired flying passenger here, the same 
as in the Mediterranean: a little bird rested with us on the deck, ate bread 
crumbs, and drank water from a plate. Toward evening it flew away from us, 
directly toward the East I bade it greet the mountains of Caucasus; greet the wild 
forests by the rivers where the tiger quenches his thirst; greet the city of Tiflis 
and Circassia’s beautiful women! I would gladly have seen everything in the 
East, but this time, at least, I could not. We steered toward the North, our wet, 
stormy way. The stars twinkled as brightly as over Greece and the 
Mediterranean, but it was cold here. We might easily imagine that we were 
making a summer expedition to Spitzbergen, and not a voyage on the Black Sea 
in the month of May. 

At night I was awakened by their casting anchor. The fog was so thick that 
the captain, in whose thoughts the wreck of the Stamboul still lay, durst not sail 
longer. In the morning it cleared up a little, and we started off, but in a few 
minutes we again lay still. It was as if a thick steam swelled out of the sea; large 
drops of water stood on the deck and gunwale; the shrouds were as wet as if they 
had been just drawn, from the bottom of the ocean. 

At once the sun broke through the mist; the coast was visible, but low and 
uninhabited; not a tree, not a sea-mark was to be seen: but the captain read on 
the flat outline of the land that we had come almost eight miles more to the north 
than we should have done. The vessel was soon turned, and it went over the 
green foaming waves toward a little bay. The anchor fell, and the sick lady’s- 
maid then ascended to the deck, smiling toward the coast, which did not smile 
again. Farewell to thee, sea of the Argonauts! If I do not bring the golden fleece 
of poesy, yet I bring that of memory from the East over thy waters. 


XVI. A STEPPE-JOURNEY BETWEEN THE 
BLACK SEA AND THE DANUBE. 


KUSTENDIJE presents a low coast, the declivities of which are a lime soil with 
shells; not a tree, not a bush is to be seen. Here lay a few cottages without 
windows, with rushroofs inclining toward the ground, and inclosed by a stone 
fence. A flag waved, and a group of close-veiled women watched our arrival. 

Our boat went on through a heavy surf toward the land, where some noisy 
Tartars received us. 

The landing-place consisted of fallen blocks of stone, between which the 
people had thrown a mass of grass-turf to level it a little; the wooden huts 
seemed to have been erected in the greatest haste; the whole coast announced a 
desert where dwellings had been run up yesterday or to-day. They threw our 
luggage into a couple of wagons drawn by oxen, and we went toward the inn, — 
a very respectable place in this neighborhood, and particularly inviting from its 
cleanliness. A balcony with a projecting roof of reeds, led into ‘ the best room, 
which was appropriated to the passengers in the first cabin. 

Whilst the dinner was preparing, we sauntered through the town. 

Kjiistendje was completely destroyed by the Russians in 1809; everything 
appeared as if this destruction had taken place a few weeks ago; miserable, half- 
fallen-down houses formed the main street, which was pretty broad; here and 
there lay columns of marble and gray stone that seemed to belong to a former 
period. On several of the houses, the roof or projecting story was supported by a 
wooden beam resting on an antique marble capital. The minaret on the only and 
half-ruined mosque in the town was built of planks, and whitewashed. A coffee- 
house was not wanting; but its appearance, like that of the guests, was extremely 
wretched. Here lay a few Turks on the jutting balcony; they smoked their pipes, 
drank their coffee, and appeared not to take any notice of us strangers. 

A couple of terribly ragged men, with long beards, turban, caftan, and 
morocco slippers, came along the street, and gathered sweepings for fuel, as 
wood is not to be found at less than many miles’ distance. 

Close by the town were some considerable remains of Trajan’s walls, which 
are said to have extended from Kustendje along the Black Sea to the Danube. As 
far as we could see around, we could discern nothing but sea or an immense 
steppe, not a house, not the smoke from a herdsman’s fire; no herds of cattle, no 
living object; all was an interminable green field. Near the town were some few 


spots without any fence, where the corn was growing no higher than the grass, 
and of the same color. 

I bent my steps to the sea, close by which, directly under the declivity, a dead 
stork was the first thing my eye fell upon; it lay with one wing stretched out, and 
the neck bent; I became quite melancholy on seeing it The stork has always been 
the most interesting of all birds to me; it has occupied my thoughts when a child; 
it haunts my novels and tales; and it was now the first thing I saw as I was 
wending homeward by sea. It had just reached these coasts, and there died. A 
superstitious thought crossed my mind, — and no one can certainly say that in 
his whole life he has been free from superstition, — perhaps I also shall just 
reach across the sea, and my life’s career is ended. 

As I regarded the bird, the wet fog came rapidly on over sea and shore, so 
thick and close that I feared I should not be able to find my way back to the inn. 
I could not see four paces before me, but went in a straight direction; climbed 
over a stone fence, and so came by quite another but shorter way to the inn, 
where an excellent meal awaited me; so well prepared, that if all my readers cry 
out: “What! shall we now have a description of the dinner?” they must, 
nevertheless, hear it. The viands were excellent, as was all beside, and — as we 
learned the day after — so incredibly cheap that none of us had ever before 
experienced a like tenderness to our pockets. We wrote down the host and 
hostess’ name, and promised to praise and extend their inn as far as we could. I 
will do my part thereto, and therefore beg to state, that the man is an Austrian, 
his name, Thomas Radicsevitch, and he lives at the corner of the Black Sea! 

After dinner, our luggage was packed in large wagons, made entirely of 
wood, to be sent off to the Danube; and as they were drawn by oxen, they said it 
would occupy the whole afternoon, night, and the following day to reach 
Czerma-Woda; that we must stay in Ktistendje that night, and that by starting in 
the morning we should arrive the same time as the luggage. Wallachian peasants, 
clothed in short sheepskin cloaks, and with black felt hats, the immense brims of 
which literally hung like an umbrella over their shoulders and _ backs, 
accompanied the wagons. They assured us that the country was perfectly quiet, 
and that we should meet none on our steppe-journey but Wallachian nomads. 

A thick, damp fog poured forth again from the sea over the whole 
neighborhood; the loaded wagons, which now drove away, disappeared, as in a 
cloud, at a few paces from us, and it was as cold as in the midst of the ocean. 

Mine host told us about these severe changes in the air; of the terrible storms 
of the previous winter, and of the cold. The ice had lain for several miles out into 
the sea, and they could drive on it from Ktistendje down to Warna. He told us 
about the snow-storm which drove the herdsmen with their flocks over the 


steppe; and about the wild dogs, of which we saw several. Whole packs of these 
howling animals pass through Bulgaria and Roumelia, particularly in the winter 
season. They often meet with the wolves, and then the combat is equally severe 
on both sides. It sometimes happens that a she-wolf gets mixed with the dogs, 
and then she is obliged to keep with them. The young cubs are not to be 
distinguished from her own race, and she suckles them with the utmost 
tenderness; but, when they are a few days old, she drags them down to the river, 
and if they lap the water as the dogs do, with the tongue, she tears them to 
pieces; for instinct tells her that they are the worst foes to her race. 

Toward evening the weather was fine. I wandered with Mr. Ainsworth along 
the sea-shore to collect stones and shells. We passed the dead stork; close by it 
lay another poor dead animal. I had seen it before, but did not take much notice 
of it then; and yet it-was, perhaps, more interesting than the stork. It was a large 
poodle-dog, certainly cast out of a ship, and driven on land here. A sea and air 
romance might be written about these two. Of the last we have none, but we 
shall have them soon, now that balloons are so plentiful. 

On our way back we visited one of those wretched Tartar. cabins, with its 
rush-roof inclining nearly to the ground. We actually crept down into the room, 
which looked just like a large chimney. The walls were thick with soot; 
everything above us was lost in smoke. An unveiled Tartar girl stood by the fire 
roasting meat on a stick. She was not exactly pretty; her features were too 
coarse; her eyes of too light a blue, but her figure and carriage were good. A 
painter might have got a subject here for a characteristic picture with a double 
light — the fire within the hut, and the evening sun, which shone in, blood-red, 
at the low doorway. 

We came out again, and the moon stood round and large over the sea. A bowl 
of punch steamed on the table at the inn. We passed a comfortable merry 
evening here; German entertainment, German language and comforts, made us 
think that we were removed, by magic, from the East into the midst of Germany. 
Broad divans with rush mats extended round the room, under the windows, and 
along the walls; on these were couches. I could not sleep; the rush of the waves 
over the breakers sounded like thunder. I saw the wide and boundless sea radiant 
with the beams of the clear, round moon. 

Our journey was fixed for the next morning early. Peasants came with lively 
Wallachian horses, which pranced outside our door. Two of them got loose, 
sprang over a stone fence, and struck out with their hind legs — such a 
screaming and shouting on a sudden! I went, in the mean time, once more to the 
sea to bid it farewell. The open salt sea, which I. love, I was not to see again 
before I reached the Danish coast. 


At length the procession was arranged; our host, in his old Austrian, uniform, 
rode before, and we followed at a rapid pace through the town out into the open 
boundless steppe. During the whole of our day’s journey the lake of Kurasu, 
which is said to be the remains of the canal by which Trajan united the Danube 
and the Black Sea, lay on our left. It would be an easy matter to repair the 
damage, yet it would be less expensive to lay down a railway on this level extent 
of land. The only difficulty in the execution of such a project might be, that 
which would be made from the Turkish side. It is said to have been a matter of 
much difficulty for the committee of the Danube Steam Navigation Company to 
obtain permission to erect inns and offices here, that their travellers might pass 
this shorter way through the country. The permission, I was told, was entitled 
“For the Austrian Committee, family and friends of the Danube Steam 
Navigation Company.” 

We went past some barricades from the last Russian war. They were quite 
undermined by the wild dogs, which find a cool retreat in these holes from the 
heat of summer, when the sun burns on the shadowless steppe, and warmth and 
shelter in the winter, when the storm and snow whistle over their heads. 

At length we reached a village where every house looked like a dunghill on a 
heap of stones. To the left stood a few gray stone columns of a ruined cloister. 
We drove past, and the green solitary steppe alone extended before and on all 
sides of us. Three Turks, in various colored dresses, with turban and fluttering 
caftan, came riding in a wild flight directly toward us. It was just such a picture 
as Horace Vernet has given us. “Allah ekber!” was their greeting. 

In the midst of the silent steppe lay a deserted Turkish burial-ground, with 
broken grave-stones. The turban was only to be seen on a few; not a cypress, not 
a bush cast its shade over the dead; the village that had lain here was blotted out 
from the earth! 

Even the most insignificant object awakens our attention. On a monotonous 
plain, a large eagle sat in the grass, and kept its place until we were within fifty 
paces of it. We saw herds of cattle, which at a distance looked like a whole army 
of warriors. The Wallachian herdsmen resembled wild men; they wore long 
sheepskin clothes with the woolly side turned outward, immense hats, or else a 
narrow cap of hairy skin. Long, black wiry hair hung over their shoulders, and 
they all carried a long axe. The sun burnt as I have never yet felt it. The warmth 
poured forth over us; we almost languished with thirst. Most of the travellers 
spread their handkerchiefs over some little water-pits, swarming with insects, 
and sucked in the water. I was only able to wet my lips. In the midst of this 
warmth, in the burning heat of the sun, the Wallachian herdsmen stood in their 
heavy skin mantles, leaning on their axes — the poor nomads! I heard their 


songs; the melody still sounds in my ears. I must put words to it “Thou green 
willow, with the hanging boughs! where the Cossack leans on his lance in the 
Czar’s land; where the sun glitters on the Austrian sabre and on Mohammed’s 
minaret; where two rivers separate three ‘emperors’ lands, there stood my 
father’s hanging wooden house amongst the rushes; close by grew the green 
willows! I watched the herd; I drove it into Bessarabia’s steppes, solitary and 
alone! But the night has stars, the heart has thoughts! thou green willow with the 
hanging boughs! 

“T watched the herd on the steppe, when the vernal sun broke forth; but the 
clouds vanquished, the rain poured down in streams; the rain became snow in the 
air, and the storm forged icy arrows that came darting against my face; the icy 
arrows pierced through the sheep’s thick wool; the herd became shy, it fled 
before the storm; we ran and we flew by day and by night wherever the storm 
drove us. The dead alone remained behind, thou green willow with the hanging 
boughs! 

“Where is there shelter, where is there lee on the extended steppe! The storm 
drove us away, herd and herdsman. We could not turn our faces against the 
mouth of the storm from whence the icy arrows flew! Before us lay the sea 
under the steep cliffs! What a flight, what a fright! a driving snow, a flying herd! 
But there were huts by the declivity, there were strong men; the whole herd was 
saved, and I again saw the two rivers that separate three emperors’ lands! thou 
green willow with the hanging boughs! 

“The sun burns hot in the Turks’ land! I sleep in the caves that the wild dogs 
have dug; I see strange men and women hurry rapidly past me; they seem to be 
chased, as I was chased, in the snow-storm! Do they think, what I then thought, 
and what I now think, leaning on my axe here in the hot sun? No, they have none 
that resembles her I know, and thou knowest, thou green willow with the 
hanging boughs!” 

The poor nomads! we hurry past them. A little khan erected for travellers 
stood very invitingly on the way: the coffee was boiled, the food we brought 
with us was consumed; we were ourselves both host and guests. No one lived 
here; the doors and windows were locked again when we had rested; and away 
we went in the same direction as before, with renewed speed. The country now 
became more hilly; and grass-grown Wallachia showed itself like a green sea 
toward the horizon. 

The hills we passed were covered with low leaf-trees, beech and birch; the 
whole had a Danish character, wild and smiling. We were now in Czerna-Woda, 
which is an excellent sample of a ruined town; the one house seemed as if it 
would surpass the other in the picturesque beauty of decay. On one, the roof 


consisted of only three or four beams, on which lay a few wisps of reeds; another 
house, on the contrary, had its roof entire, which extended straight down to the 
ground. A large swarm of children poured out of every door or rather hole; most 
of the little ones were quite naked; one certainly had a sheepskin cap on its head, 
but that was its sole article of raiment; another boy had his fathers large caftan 
about him, but the caftan stood open, and we could see that he had nothing on 
but that. 

The Danube had flowed high up over the meadows; the water splashed under 
the horses’ feet The Austrian flag waved on the steamship Argo, which called us 
to our home. Within was a saloon with mirrors, books, maps, and elastic divans; 
the table was spread with steaming dishes, fruits; and wine: all was very good on 
board. 


PART V. THE PASSAGE OF THE DANUBE. 


l. FROM CZERNA-WODA TO RUSTZUK. 


IT was three o’clock in the afternoon when our voyage up the Danube began. 
The crew on board was Italian. The captain, Marco Dobroslavich, a Dalmatian, 
an excellent, humorous old fellow, soon became endeared to us all. He treated 
the sailors like dogs, and yet he was inwardly beloved by them; they always 
looked pleased when he knocked them aside, for he had always a piece of ready 
wit that was worth the beating. During the several days and nights we were on 
board here, no one was more active or in better humor than our old captain. In 
the middle of the night, when they could sail, his commanding voice was always 
heard in the same humor, always ready with a “blowing up,” or a witticism, and 
at the dinner-table he was a jovial, good-natured host. He was certainly the pearl 
amongst the Danube captains with whom we came in connection. They 
constantly diminished in amiability; more and more we felt our comfort 
decrease, and we naturally came more together, and in closer connection with 
foreign people, as we proceeded. As we got nearer to Pesth and Vienna, the 
company became so great, that one cared nothing about the other. But we were 
quite at home with old Marco, who treated us like part of his own family. 

The whole of our afternoon’s sailing tour from Czerna-Woda was between 
flooded islands, where the tops of willows and the gable-end of a reed-hut stuck 
out of the water. We had nowhere yet seen the Danube in all its breadth. We 
passed a merry evening in the well-lighted, pretty cabin. The champagne corks 
flew. The taste of rye-bread in the genuine Tokay reminded me of the land of 
rye, the distant Denmark. The night, however, was not like the evening. Our 
blood flowed under the coast of Bulgaria. In these marshy countries the summer 
heat not only hatches fevers, but millions of poisonous gnats, which plague the 
inhabitants of the coasts and the crews of the river vessels in the most frightful 
manner. Innumerable swarms of gnats had been generated during the few past 
nights, and they streamed in to us through the open hatches. No one had, as yet, 
suspected their existence; they fell upon us and stung so that the blood stood in 
drops over our faces and hands. 

Early in the morning, even before the sun arose, we were all on deck, each 
with a bleeding and swelled face. We had passed the Turkish fortress, Silistria, at 
midnight, and had several Turks, deck-passengers, on board. They lay wrapped 
up in large carpets, and slept amongst the coal sacks. 

It was now day. The islands of the Danube lay under water: they looked like 
swimming woods about to dive under. The whole of the Wallachian side offered 
a prospect of endless green plain, whose only variation was a ruined guard- 


house, built of clay and straw; or an oblong, whitewashed, quarantine building 
with a red roof. There was no garden, not a single tree; the building stood alone, 
like the circumnavigator’s ship on a calm, untravelled sea. 

The coast of Bulgaria, on the contrary, rose with its underwood and bushes. 
The fat soil appeared particularly well suited for agriculture. Large districts lay 
completely waste. Thousands emigrate from Europe to America; how much 
better a home could they not find here? Here is fertile arable land close by 
“Europe’s largest river — the highway to the East. 

The first town greeted us on the Bulgarian side. It was Tuturcan; a little 
garden was planted before every house. Half-naked boys ran along the shore, 
and shouted “Urolah!” Here everything announced peace and safety; the 
disturbances in the country had not yet reached these shores. However, we 
learned from the Turks whom we had taken on board the previous night at 
Silistria, that several fugitives had crossed the Danube, to seek refuge in 
Bucharest On the other side of the mountains revolt and death were raging. 

Above Tuturcan, we passed a highly picturesque, hollow way. Luxuriant 
hedges hung down over it from the high declivities of red-brown earth. A troop 
of beautiful black horses were driven down here to the river to be ferried over. 
One of them, in particular, was noticeable, partly for its lively action, and partly 
for its jet-black color and long flowing mane. It pranced upon the slope, and the 
earth flew from its hoofs. 

Thou wild horse! Thou wilt, perhaps, bear the young royal bride, be patted by 
her delicate hand, and thy shining black sides be covered with variegated 
carpets! Dost thou dance because thou now seest thy new father-land on yonder 
side of the river? Or wilt thou become the progenitor of a race in Wallachia, a 
hundred times as great as the troop that now surrounds thee? Thy name stands 
topmost in the pedigree! The boys’ shout is for thee, thou beautiful, spirited 
animal! Urolah! Urolah! 

The next hamlet we reached on the Bulgarian side, Havai, lay like a charming 
episode in a small Turkish novel. Wild roses bloomed in the warm sunshine. 
Hedges, trees, and houses were grouped with peculiar beauty around the white 
minaret; yes a novelist might be satisfied to lay the scene of his plot here; and 
such a one may appear, for Havai affords materials for a novel and that an 
historical one. The deceased Sultan Mahmoud, father of Abdul Meschid, once 
made a voyage up the Danube: a terrible storm came on and the vessel was near 
sinking, but they reached Havai. There the believers’ ruler effected a landing, 
where an odoriferous rose-hedge swung its sacrificial bowl for him. The Sultan 
remained here one night Whether he slept well and had pleasant dreams I know 


not; but that night is now a pleasant dream that is past, to the inhabitants of 
Havai. 

Not far from hence we saw the first water-mills. They stand on fast-tethered 
river vessels; and, when the winter comes, they are drawn up on land under lee 
of the bushes. The family then sit within the silent mill; the tabor sends forth its 
cracked sounds; the flute, too, has one monotonous tone, as if they had learned it 
from the cricket. The family grow tired of their life on shore, and long for the 
vernal spring, that the mill may rock again on the rushing stream. The wheels 
clatter, life moves, and they themselves stand at their door and fish as the steam- 
vessel darts past. 

The sun burned warm, our tented canopy afforded us shade; but the air was 
heated as in an oven, and its heat increased. Nothing refreshed the body, nothing 
the spirit; all round about was the same green; we sailed on and on, as if between 
parsley and asparagus beds. The warmth became more and more oppressive; we 
felt as if we were in a bathing-room surrounded by dry steam; but there came no 
cooling plunging-bath. There was not a cloud in the sky! To such a degree of 
warmth my fancy has never elevated itself in my cool fatherland! 

At length we saw a town on the Wallachian side. It was Giurgevo, whose 
fortresses were destroyed by the Russians. A number of the townspeople had 
assembled on these ruins of walls. There was a shouting and asking about the 
state of health in Constantinople, and about the disturbances in the country. The 
sun was just going down. The church-tower of the town, which had lately been 
covered with shining tin, glittered as if it were of silver; it affected the eyes to 
look at it. A summer-like tone of atmosphere lay over the fiat, green meadows; 
the marsh birds flew out of the rushes. Yellow cliffs arose on the Bulgarian side; 
we steered in under them; and, whilst we still beheld the shining tower in 
Giurgevo, we were under houses and gardens which form the suburbs to a 
considerable Bulgarian city, Rustzuk; a number of minarets, the one close to the 
other, announced that it must be a real city of believers. The whole quay and pier 
were filled with men, amongst whom there was a strange movement. We were 
close to the landing-place, when two persons, both in Frankish dresses, sprang 
into the water, one on each side of the narrow bridge. They both swam toward 
land: the one was helped up; but they drove the other back with horrid screams, 
and even threw stones at him. He turned toward our ship, and cried out to us in 
French: “Help! they will murder me!” A couple of our sailors jumped into a 
boat, and hauled him up. Our vessel turned off from land again; all the crew and 
all the passengers flocked to the gunwale. 

Perhaps the troubles of travel were now to begin in a revolted land! How 
stood matters in Rustzuk? A few moments of anxious uncertainty succeeded. 


Some signals were made, and answered: soldiers appeared on the bridge; a boat 
was rowed out to us with the petty Pasha of the town, Hephys. A few of his 
officers accompanied him on board, and the manner in which they did so 
appeared singularly strange. One held him by each wrist, another by each elbow, 
and another by each shoulder. Thus they proceeded to the captain’s cabin, in 
which they were served with preserved fruits and liqueurs. The Pasha afterwards 
visited the different cabins, accompanied in the same manner as before, only that 
two young Turks bore lighted candles before him. 

With respect to the fracas, it was merely a private affair; the two persons 
engaged in it were the director of the quarantine, a Turk, and the doctor, a 
Frenchman. They stood in each other’s way in many respects, and as this was the 
case once more on the pier, they had pushed each other about, and the Turks 
took the Turk’s part The doctor had, in the mean time, been clothed anew on 
board, and under the Pasha’s protection he left our vessel, which now lay 
alongside the pier from whence the soldiers had driven the crowd. Coal was now 
taken in; it was a dark evening, only one lantern gave light from the shrouds. All 
was still in Rustzuk; a houseless dog howled once; the muezzins cried the hour 
from the minarets; a single lantern moved through the dark, solitary streets. 

Our beds were hung round with green crape to protect us from the poisonous 
gnats. My company sat down, however, to play cards; but I, who do not know a 
single game, could not. The chart of the Danube was my card; I studied the 
imperishable highway to the East, which will, year after year, be more and more 
visited, and then bear on its rapid stream poets who know how to extol the 
treasures of poetry that every bush and every stone here contain. 


ll. WE SAIL! 


THE morning is so beautiful! What an expanse of green plain! what a sweet 
scent of ‘ hay! Are we in Denmark? See what a swarm of flowers! see, grass- 
grown hills, and barrows as in Zealand; the hand of man has formed them! 
Everything is so pastoral, so Danish — and yet we are not in Denmark! that 
green plain where the hay sheds its perfume is Wallachian; the barrows and 
mounds to the right are in Bulgaria. Close to the shore there is a hut; it is only a 
rush mat thrown over two posts; the herdsman’s family sit outside; the large dog 
barks at our rushing vessel. 

Here are fresh faces on board; Rustzuk has sent us many guests during the 
night. What a mixed tribe! The Turk kneels and says his morning prayer; his 
brow touches the ship’s deck; close by him sits a Jew in coat of silver tissue, and 
purple-colored turban; his yellow slippers stand before him; he holds a parasol 
over his head though the sun does not shine on him; he takes a little pocket 
mirror out, looks at himself in it, smiles, and now and then plucks the gray hairs 
out of his beard with a pair of tweezers. 

We speed past Bulgarian towns! What is that called — it is Verdun! When I 
hear the nightingale sing amongst the wild, blooming lilacs, I will remember its 
sisters on this spot! Again a town! it is Sistowa, high above it stand the walls of a 
citadel. Turks, with their long pipes, stretch themselves on the wooden balconies 
of the houses, and look with as much indifference on the flight of the steam- 
vessel as on the smoke from their pipes. Now a town to the right, a Wallachian 
town, with wretched clay cabins and a long, death-like quarantine building; it is 
Simnitza! we write its name, and yet forget it! 

What is that, shining before us! — what white slopes are they on the 
Bulgarian side? They stand out more and more; it is Danish! they are the chalk 
cliffs of Moen that have come to meet me! I know all their forms, I know that 
summer-green high up on the white slopes! — yet they are only bushes. I see 
now; Moen has woods; Moen has the clear, the blue-green sea under it, and not 
these brown-yellow waves of the Danube. There lies a city up there; it is 
Nicopoli, Trajan’s city, Bajazet’s trophy. We glide close under the white cliffs; 
the captain points upward to a row of deep excavations in the slope; they look 
like large embrasures in the walls of a fortress! They are the graves of the 
ancients! Who were the heroes and princes that went to dust here, whilst the 
unchanged yellow river rolled its waves against the base of the cliff? No one 
knows! — now the swallow builds its nest in the heroes’ burial chambers. 


Between the white cliffs and the green Wallachian plains a beautiful rainbow 
hangs arched high above the river which lifts its waves as on a lake. How 
glowing, how splendid! Many a rainbow has stretched its arch here, seen by 
pashas and bojars: but it was lost; no painter or poet has seen it! Thou 
magnificent, glorious, airy picture on the dark cloud! would that I were a 
painter! 

Are those summer clouds aloft in the horizon of Bulgaria? I have often seen 
the clouds thus over the green fields in Denmark. Are they mountains with 
snow? We see the Alps thus from the capital of Bavaria. They are the Balkan 
Mountains! The setting sun gilds the white snow-tops with its rays! Glorious 
mountain land, thy greatness attunes the soul to devotion! Close by me kneels 
the Turk; he bends his face toward the ground, and mutters his evening prayer. 
The sun is down! there is peace in nature, peace in my heart! The evening is so 
light! We sail! The night is clear! We sail! 


lil. A TURBULENT PASSAGE. 


IT was in the middle of the night: we were all awakened by the ship’s suddenly 
standing still, and loud piercing voices talking overhead; the captain’s was heard 
above the rest. Our lamp had gone out; it was quite dark in the cabin; we heard 
the plash of oars. Some one came on board, and the dang of a sabre was heard 
directly over our heads! What is that? was the mutual question. We were at most 
only ten miles from the district where the revolt was greatest when we left 
Constantinople; had it extended here to the coast? 

People came down the stairs. There was a clang of arms on the steps, but no 
one spoke. The first we saw was the captain with a lantern in his hand; he was 
followed by a well armed Tartar with a woolen sheepskin cloak over his 
shoulders, and high mutze; for the rest he was half covered with mud, and his 
hair was dripping wet. He stepped up to Philippovich, and a conversation began 
in Turkish. We could half understand it by the Tartar’s gesticulations! He spoke 
of an attack, combat, and death! He several times seized one of his pistols, or 
shook his sabre; his eyes rolled in his head. 

It was not before he and the captain left us, that we got a clear account of the 
whole story. The Tartar was one of the messengers who carried letters and 
dispatches from Widdin to Constantinople. He knew that all his comrades had 
been carried off, and kept imprisoned in Nissa and Sophia; and had, therefore, 
with his escort, endeavored to avoid those places. In this he had not succeeded; 
his companions had been shot, and he himself had reached this part of the 
Danube, where he knew the Austrian steamer would pass at night; here he had 
sat, and waited in the rushes. When we came he hailed us, intending to sail with 
us to the coast of Servia, to Radejevacz, and from thence try a new road, and 
more fortunate journey. 

We all rose with the sun; we had passed Oreava; flat shores stretched along 
both sides of the Danube. It was uncomfortable on deck; the Turks had spread 
out their dirty carpets; my Frankish comrades talked about animal-emigration; 
the passengers in the second cabin confirmed it; and the captain nodded. I 
scarcely knew where I dare tread: there was a washing and rinsing of leeches in 
the forepart of the vessel. We had taken several French leech dealers on board at 
Nicopoli; they had been to Bulgaria for their living wares, — millions of leeches 
emigrate annually to France. They had to be washed and taken care of, and 
therefore, as I have said, there was a washing and rinsing. The poor animals 
were then put in bags and hung up on cords, so that the water might drip from 


them. Several of them crawled away down the deck or up the balustrade. One of 
the cabin boys limped about with bleeding feet, for a leech had laid fast hold of 
him. 

We sailed past the Bulgarian town Zibru; the horizon closed with Balkan’s 
proud snow-covered mountains; a large flock of storks marched about in the 
green meadow, where the uninclosed cemetery lay with its white grave-stones. A 
few fishing nets were stretched out; it was a complete, charming landscape; but 
there was no peace in our vessel. 

The Danube was troubled; its water rolled like waves on a stormy lake; the 
vessel rocked up-and down; the seasick lady’s-maid sat quite pale; and leaning 
against the captain’s cabin she whispered: “It is terrible! it is just as on the sea!” 
— but it was not like being at sea — here it was only a little rough. 

The city of Lom-Palanka, with a bush-grown hill and green, fragrant gardens 
toward the river, arose right nobly. Turks — real gold-men, according to the 
Turkish phrase, “to speak is silver, to be silent is gold!” — sat as immovable as 
statues, and smoked their pipes; they did not so much as turn their heads to look 
after us. 

The wind whistled through the shrouds of the vessel; the waves rose higher 
and higher, as if they danced in a storm. 

I had never imagined that the waves of a river could dance thus. The lady’s- 
maid was as seasick as it was possible to be! Father Marco sang, and assured her 
that it was weather to have a christening in. He even hoisted a sail, which he 
called una fantasia, as, according to his opinion it looked like something 
serviceable, whereas it was of little service. 

Widden, the strongest fortress in Bulgaria, lay before us, with its twenty-five 
minarets. The cannons peeped out of the loop-holes, and a swarm of men stood 
by the landing-place. Turks lay around on the wooden balconies, and drank their 
coffee; soldiers marched up, to prevent any one coming from our ship to enter 
into the town, and so bring a contagious fever or plague from that ever suspected 
Constantinople! There was life and motion amongst that many-colored tribe. At 
length we lay to by the low bridge; a large flight of stairs was set up, and planks 
laid from it to the ship, so that we could now descend. Close by stood a little 
wooden house, in which was a drawer with fire and incense. Every one of us that 
wished to walk about in the town must first go into this house and be smoked 
through, so that the infectious matter in our clothes and bodies might be driven 
out. It was somewhat difficult to hold one’s balance on the loose boards from the 
ship. The steps were also pretty steep; but the good-natured Turks took us by the 
hand and helped us down. They then let go directly, and we were smoked that 
we might not infect them. Philippovich, who they already knew was on board, 


and who was to have an audience with the Pasha, was not smoked at all, for it 
would have detained him. A fine saddled horse awaited him; he mounted it, and 
darted off through the street to Hussein Pasha’s palace, to speak about the 
measures that were to be taken respecting the post-couriers who had been taken 
prisoners, and about the further transmission of letters and dispatches. 

Hussein is Pasha of three horse-tails, and known by his energy in the battle 
against the Janizaries in 1826, which ended in their total extinction. In 1828, he 
long withstood Diebitsch at Schumla; but in 1832, he was less successful against 
Ibrahim Pasha in Syria, after which he got the Pashalic of Widdin. 

We landed, and were smoked; but all the goods, even woolen bags, entirely 
escaped this fumigation. When this was over we wandered about the town, 
which after the rain we had had was most horribly muddy. 

The nearest streets to the landing place were as one complete morass. In some 
places we saw a sentinal, who had posted himself on a stone standing out of the 
mud. I say posted, but it was in a peculiar position. Properly speaking, he had 
squatted down; his naked knee stuck through a gash in his trousers. He held his 
musket in this squatting position, so that we could not refrain from laughing at 
him. 

In Widdin we all visited, for the last time in Turkey, a sort of workmen whose 
abilities have reached a very high point in that country, — I mean the barbers; 
they are really marvelous fellows. It is true, they almost cover one’s whole face 
with soap, and play with one’s head as if it were a doll’s, but they have a 
dexterity and lightness almost incredible. One fancies it is a feather gliding over 
the whole face; but it is the keen razor. They shave three times in succession, 
and then perfume the whole face. Besides, one need not now as a few years ago, 
fear that they will shave all the hair of one’s head off, for they now know that the 
Franks prefer to save theirs; they even begin to let their own grow. 

In the evening Hussein Pasha sent us a large bundle of the very latest German 
newspapers. Hussein takes the “Allgemeine Zeitung,” so we begun to know how 
matters stood in the country we had passed through. A certain Mladen, and an 
ecclesiastic named Lefzkoweza, were at the head of these movements. It was a 
real spiritual feast to get these journals — the very best dish that Hussein could 
have sent us. 

We made ourselves quite comfortable. The vessel lay still; it had become 
quite a dead calm — somewhat sultry, it is true! How well should we not sleep 
this night! 

Again disturbance! We were awakened by a light, as if everything were in a 
flame! It spread as if the fortress had fired off its two hundred and eighty 
cannons. It was a Bulgarian thunder-storm; old Zeus, or Thor, whichever of 


them yet reigns in the clouds, rolled away above us. One crash of thunder came 
with a deafening peal after the other. The waves raged, roared, and rattled in 
one’s ears, as the river Danube rolled them before our eyes. The whole 
neighborhood every moment revealed itself as in the clear light of day. We were 
all awake, and on deck; the Turks done slept quietly, wrapped up in their woolen 
mantles, with their faces covered. 

We had left Widdin, and lay out before the little hamlet Florentin. Miserable 
clay hovels stood close by the shore; the ruins of a Turkish bathing-house 
extended into the Danube, which showed us its first rocks at this place. We saw 
velvet-green meadows, with groups of homed cattle and shy horses. This was a 
picture that must not be seen by day. No, but by the cloud-cleaving lightning — 
it is a picture painted on the glossy light! The white minaret, the bending poplar, 
the frightened and flying horses, the swelling river. Words cannot give to the 
description what so animated the reality. 


IV. SERVIAN DRYADS. 


A LITTLE river which falls into the Danube forms the boundary between 
Bulgaria and Servia. The whole of this land appears to be an immense oak forest. 
Yes, here is the great region of the Dryads, with mighty mementoes, and a 
peopled deep songs. The green tree is hallowed in the eyes of the people. 
Whoever hews down a tree, say they, takes a life. The green tree seems of far 
greater importance to the man than woman is to him; she stands in her own 
house, humble and serving; she waits on her husband and his guests with folded 
arms, at the lower end of the table, ready to fulfill their wishes. So is it in the 
peasant’s hovel, and so is it in the prince’s palace. 

The different guard-houses lying so close that the soldiers can cry out to each 
other, and be heard, showed themselves directly on the boundaries. 

On the flat grass plain of Wallachia, with its clayey slope toward the Danube, 
lay a miserable clay hovel without windows; it had a roof and chimney of reeds, 
but high and roomy, as if it were a little tower on the roof; peasants in long skin 
frocks formed the group here. On the Bulgarian side, where the scenery had 
about the same character as in Wallachia, stood a black house of stone, like our 
potato cellars. A stout Turk, in a jacket, with a carriage of body like a pug-dog 
standing on its hind legs, was the frontier sentinel. In Servia, on the contrary, 
were wood-covered mountains; every tree worthy of inclosing a Dryad. The 
guard-house was a pleasant white house with a red roof; everything near it 
looked lively and green. The soldier seemed half warrior and half herdsman. 

“Farewell, Bulgaria’s land!” we cried; and glided on under the Servian 
forests. 

The first town here, little as it was, with its red roofs, and clean exterior, 
carried us at once into the midst of Germany. Nine storks were taking their 
promenade in the green verdure; Africa’s sunny spirits had, perhaps, lately 
ridden on them into the town. 

There are songs on the people’s lips, as numerous as the leaves in these 
woods; and as the fertile green branches remind the Dane of his green islands, so 
these songs remind him of his land’s ballads. When the Servian sings about 
Stojan who could not win the proud sister of Iwan, we think that we hear one of 
our Scandinavian ballads; we think of Sir Peder who cast the runes. The Servian 
Stojan wrote four love letters, threw one into the flames, and said: “Thou shalt 
not burn, but Iwan’s sister, her reason shall burn!” The second he threw into the 
water: “Thou shalt not wash away the letter, but wash away her reason! “The 


third he gave to the wind: “Bear not this on thy wings, but fly away with her 
reason! “The fourth he laid under his head, at night, saying: “Not thou shalt rest 
here, but Iwan’s sister!” And when night came there was a knocking at his door, 
and she stood there outside, and -cried: “Open, for Heaven’s sake! The flames 
devour me, the water carries me away with it! Have pity, open thy door! The 
storm bears me away! “And he opened the door to Iwan’s proud sister. The 
Servian loves his trees as the Swiss loves his mountains — as the Dane loves the 
sea. The deputations of the towns assemble annually with Prince Milosch under 
the canopy of the trees; the trees arch themselves into a hall of justice! The bride 
and bridegroom dance under the tree. The tree stands in the battle like a giant, 
and combats against Servia’s enemies. The green, balmy trees arch themselves 
over the playing children. The green, balmy tree is the old man’s monument in 
death. This woody land is life’s green branch on the Osman’s tree, but the 
branch hangs only by slender tendrils fast to the almost decayed tree. The branch 
has struck root and will grow boldly, like one of the first royal trees of Europe, if 
it be allowed to stand. This the Servian Dryads sang as we sailed past, and when 
we reposed on the grassy carpet under the screen of their fragrant fluttering hair. 

Above Radejevacz, where the Tartar Hasan left us, accompanied by the best 
wishes that he might reach Constantinople alive and happily, begins the island of 
Ostrava with magnificent woody scenery. It is twelve Italian miles long. The 
first large extent of wood we had yet seen on the Wallachian side was spread 
before us here. Nay, there even appeared some cultivated vineyards. It was as if 
the woody richness and culture of Servia cast a lustre, not only over the Danube 
islands, but even to the Wallachian coast. The birds sang as I have only heard 
them sing in the Danish beech woods. 

We sailed through a small arm of the Danube; it was as if we glided through a 
delightful wood: the sunlight glanced between the green branches, and trembled 
on the rushing stream. A young Servian girl with red ribbons on her white, open 
jacket, and shining coins about her red cap, stood with her pitcher by the stream. 
She was a living vignette to the Servian song: “The young girl went to fetch 
water; she bent down toward it, and then said these words to herself: Poor child! 
O, how beautiful thou art! With a wreath around thy brow, thou wouldst look 
still more beautiful, and dare to love the herdsman, — the young herdsman who 
goes before his drove, like the moon before the starry host!” 

With a martial people, where the woman is not an amazon, but simply 
woman, she must be silent and humble; the subordinate situation of the Servian 
women does not permit them to speak the heart’s deepest voice. It reveals itself 
characteristically in all their love-songs. — 


“Yesterday when we were in quarters, we had an excellent supper, and we 
saw a girl, so young and beautiful; she wore tulips in her hair. I gave my noble 
steed to her, and she said to it: “Tell me, thou brown one, is thy master married?’ 
And the horse answered with a neigh: ‘No, pretty girl, he is not married; but in 
the harvest he thinks of leading thee to his home!’ And the glad girl said to the 
brown steed: ‘If I knew that it was truth, I would immediately melt my buckles 
and mount thy halter with them; I would melt my necklace to gild thy pure 
silver!’” 

Prince Milosch has, during the last few years, collected a rich treasure of 
these songs of the country, — the lives of single individuals, and the whole 
people’s heroic deeds. In the Servian’s house, where there often live several 
married couples, but under one chief chosen by themselves, and who manages 
their fortune and house affairs, the merry music of the violin and bagpipe sounds 
in the evening. In every house there is to be found one who can play and 
accompany their heroic songs with the instrument; in this manner the children 
learn their history; in this manner the elders are strengthened in their love for 
their native land. They then remember their royal time, — Belgrade’s founder, 
Stephen Dussan, Corbelitza, and John Hunyades. 

The evening was still and mild. The river Danube runs here in the same 
latitude as the Arno; the stars glittered, and Servia’s forest stood high in the 
transparent air: the night was so clear that we could sail on with confidence. A 
great distance was left behind when I came on deck next morning: we had just 
before passed the Turkish fortress Fet-Islam, on the Servian side; the roof of the 
great tower had quite fallen down; the laths only were to be seen. It was a 
miserable fortress to look at; a part of the garrison sat in the holes of the wall, 
smoked tobacco, and stared after us. 

At eight o’clock we were at Gladova. The passengers and goods were 
reshipped in a large, handsomely painted boat with a wooden roof. Here begins 
the so-called “Iron Gate,” which by most travellers is described as a part of the 
Danube almost impossible to navigate; there are strong rapids. Here are mighty 
whirlpools that have swallowed up boats, and broken vessels in pieces; round 
about in the foaming stream are to be seen black rocks stretching their crushing 
fingers into the air; but we can, however, pass through the “Iron Gate.” I found 
the navigation between Orsova and Drencova far more dangerous. 

Our captain placed himself at the bow of the boat, which was dragged up 
against the stream by fifty or more Servians with a rope and iron chain, they 
walking on a pathway and hauling it along. A number of river vessels lay under 
the shore; the poor Servians had to spring like gazelles from ship to ship, haul 


and haul, then jump into their light boats, and with the rope around their waists, 
row themselves and us forward. 

We kept close in to the Servian coast, for in the middle of the current there 
were several falls; the water leapt against the bow of the boat The coast in a few 
places consisted of low but perpendicular rocks, in which ropes were fixed like a 
sort of balustrade, by which our Servians in the small boats; held fast and thus 
worked against the stream; they then sprang again on land, and our boat went 
like a steamer against the rapid river. It did not look at all dangerous, but it was 
exciting. Old trees hung over the rocks; the nightingales sang, and our large flag 
with the double eagle fluttered in the wind. The most dangerous part of the 
passage through the “Iron Gate,” begins a little way above the small town of 
Gladova. All the passengers went ashore, and only the captain and two sailors 
remained behind. It was not the danger that haunted us, but it was the greenwood 
that invited us; here it was fresh, balmy, and beautiful. Servian soldiers, who had 
accompanied us from Gladova, took care that we should not come in contact 
with the inhabitants of the country. 

The pleasure of treading on land after several days — the short visit in 
Widdin excepted — was a luxury, doubly great here in the midst of a fragrant 
wood on a grassy carpet swarming with flowers. We all plucked a bouquet High 
cliffs covered with bushes rose behind the trees, the golden laburnums speckled 
the green woods. We came to a large tree, and they told us that the former Pasha 
of Orsova had taken his breakfast there daily, and then, not unfrequently, had 
ordered some Christians to be hung up on these very branches. Not far from 
thence stood a Cross; it was the first cross in the open field that I had seen since I 
left Italy; it greeted me like a dear holy sign outside the Crescent’s land; this 
green, these flowers, and the song of birds! O! it was a festive day in nature! We 
wandered amongst Servia’s Dryads; our guard had enough to do to keep our 
party together; one would have a branch with the yellow laburnum, another must 
gather flowers, and a third drink at the well; and we durst not leave each other. 
We were obliged to keep pace with the boat, which, sure enough, got but slowly 
forward; it rocked a little, and was now and then washed by a rough wave which 
it cut through. Herdsmen and women whom we met, fled from us, and regarded 
us at a respectable distance. 

We passed a sulphur spring; a poor path led up to it; perhaps in a few years a 
splendid watering-place will stand here, and the guests promenade under these 
leafy trees. Our brave captain sat by the rudder; the boat rocked like a chip over 
surge and eddy, and the old man nodded to us when the water sprang into the air. 
The wind whistled in the trees, and the Dryads sang about an equally brave 
captain on a still more dangerous river, — that of politics: the Dryads sang about 


the land’s prince, Milosch, the true Servian. Tree stands beside tree in this 
country as in the forests of America; Dryad relates to Dryad what passes in the 
inclosed valley, and in the dark thicket It sounds in our times like a legend, that 
on the verge of the plains of Hungary, close by the swelling Danube, there lives 
a martial and yet a patriarchal people whose prince watched his father’s herds 
when a boy, and as a lad journeyed through the country as a commercial 
traveller. When black George broke the Turk’s chains, he fought with the people 
for their freedom; he was the bravest warrior, and the most fortunate conqueror. 
Black George fled as a fugitive with the vanquished; the young warrior retired 
with his heroes deeper into the dark rocks. The rocky cavern was then Milosch’s 
royal castle; there his princess waited for him; there she herself roasted the lamb 
that was to be placed before him and his friends. He came, but as a fugitive; and 
daring as became a regent’s spouse, as the mother of a hero’s child, she stopped 
him, and asked if they must perish, if their father-land must fall, and bade him 
turn back — and he turned to conquer. Europe’s princes have acknowledged 
Milosch as prince. The Turkish soldiers and pashas in the fortresses of Servia are 
but a shadow of power, — a shadow wherein Servia’s children seek strength. In 
Milosch’s royal castle it is the Princess and her daughters who wait on the Prince 
and his guests; they live in the Prince’s castle as in the peasant’s cot; and the 
bagpipe and glittering weapon are the first and most prominent objects we meet 
there. 


V. THE PASHA OF ORSOVA. 


BEFORE us lay the Turkish fortress of Orsova, the seat of a pasha. The most 
dangerous part of the “Iron Gate” was passed; we approached the first goal of 
our voyage — the quarantine. We again entered the boat; the breakfast table was 
laid, a leave-taking toast was drunk to the Crescent and the veiled women. 

The Wallachian coast rose, like the Servian, with wood-grown rocks; on a 
projecting tongue of land to the right lies New Orsova with red painted houses, 
white minarets, and green gardens. The largest building, out toward the stream, 
they told us was the Pasha’s seraglio; the beautiful women behind the well- 
trellised windows regarded our gayly painted boat, and perhaps fixed their glass 
on us, — they certainly had one; they saw what strangers came who would soon 
be inclosed like themselves, but in the quarantine, and solitary without love’s 
communion. They saw us under the fortress which rises out of the Danube on the 
Servian side; they saw their master, the Pasha of Orsova, with soldiers outside 
the walls, marching down toward our boat, which now lay still. 

The Pasha, a powerful man about forty years of age, with blue military 
surtout, large gold epaulets and fez, greeted us, and conversed long with 
Philippovich. 

The fortress, which appears ruinous, greeted us with five cannon-shots as we 
glided past We now saw the Austrian city, Old Orsova, and the hamlet of 
Xupaneck, where the quarantine is held; we were obliged to go quite past 
Orsova, the current being so strong, and it was at a great distance up before they 
could cross the stream; this, however, was but the loss of a few minutes. — 

The landing place was inclosed with palisades, which creaked with the 
numbers of spectators that thronged on it, to look at us pestilential strangers. 

Large wagons yoked with oxen took our baggage, and were set in motion; the 
passengers followed slowly after, surrounded by soldiers and quarantine officers, 
each with a long white stick to keep us at three paces’ distance from them; we 
cast a final look toward the stream that had borne us. The fortress lay in shade, 
but the trees, roofs, minarets in New Orsova shone in the most beautiful sunlight. 
A boat crossed the stream toward the Pasha’s seraglio; it was the Pasha who 
went to visit his wives. We went to our fenced prison, he to flowery terraces. 
The lot of man is different in this world — that is the moral of the story. 


VI. THE QUARANTINE. 


To lie in quarantine is to exercise one’s self in the polypus department Properly 
speaking, we all lie in quarantine in this world, until we get permission to make 
the great voyage to heaven. Poets are born poets, they say; but there are certainly 
persons born to lie in quarantine. I have known travellers who lie a-bed until 
noon, and before they have dressed, dawdled, and fiddle-faddled about, it is 
afternoon; then they must write letters, or note down what they have seen that 
same hour the day before, when they lounged through the galleries; then they 
employ a year to see what others see better in a month; but that is called being 
well-informed, not doing things by halves, making one’s self acquainted with 
everything, etc., etc. I call these folks quarantine persons. Puckler Muskau 
relates of himself, that whilst he was in quarantine in Malta, he begged that he 
might remain there a day longer to finish his work. I am of quite a different 
nature; when travelling, I must bestir myself from morning till evening; I must 
see and see again. I cannot do anything else than pack whole towns, tribes, 
mountains, and seas into my mind; always taking in, always stowing away; there 
is not time to write a single song. I am not even disposed to do so; but it will 
come, I well know. It seethes and ferments in me, and when I am onpe in the 
good city of Copenhagen, and get a bodily and spiritual cold fomentation, the 
flowers will shoot forth. 

Our entry into quarantine was a subject for a painter. Round about were 
wood-grown mountains; and before, a flat, green plain, where the artist could 
place the large wagons filled with our baggage, drawn by white oxen and driven 
by Wallachian peasants in white jackets, and colossal hats hanging down over 
their shoulders. And then the mixed company of Turks, Greeks, and Franks: 
Pater Adam in his black dress, with a hat like a large shield, was not the least 
picturesque figure in the group. 

Soldiers accompanied us for safe conduct. Our entrance was the merriest 
thing imaginable: we saw cannon, naked walls, large padlocks, rattling keys, 
quarantine officers, who stepped respectfully aside, that they might not come in 
contact with us. The road, or so called promenade in between the high walls, was 
so blank that it excited a momentary sense of novelty. It is true, there were a few 
rose hedges, but the roses themselves as yet lay in quarantine in the green bud: 
every leaf reminded us of our quarantine flag. I will not complain of the lodging, 
but only describe it; nor will I wail over the board, notwithstanding sour cabbage 


and Danube water, with a plentiful supply of fat pork to it, such as we get here, 
are not to my taste. 

The whole building is a sort of box within box: the innermost represents a 
sort of square garden, the most attractive object in which is a little summer- 
house of rough laths without paint, which the green vines have not sufficient 
courage to cling fast to; four ranges of building, in which every window is 
double grated, surround this paradise, which one may venture to see, but not 
touch! Round about these ranges of building there is a large wall; thus every 
little chamber within has a little yard; the wall has another wall around it, and the 
space between is the promenade! It is much more pleasing to read about than to 
experience it. The Englishman (Mr. Ainsworth) and I took up our quarters 
together in two small rooms. A table, a chair, and a wooden pallet, were the 
furniture assigned to each; the walls were newly whitewashed. The sun shone so 
delightfully on the walls, that we were almost blinded with its brightness. For 
guardian we had an old fellow, Johan, who had been in the battle of Leipsic, and 
had been wounded there; he slept every night in the front room on our table. 

The first day in quarantine goes on excellently well: we get a good rest after 
travelling; the second, third, and fourth day, we write letters; the fifth and sixth 
we become accustomed to the place, and read a good book, if we have one; but 
the seventh day we are dis-accustomed again, and find that the seventh day, but 
not the whole seven days, ought to be a day of rest. I began to find it desperate. 
Two balmy lindentrees stood in our yard. I threw my arms around them so often, 
that at last I bethought me of climbing one. I did so, sat on a bough, and soon 
ascended to the next From thence I could look over the walls, and see an entire 
side of a mountain, with wood and arable land, and between both was a little 
cottage: it looked like a little paradise — for there people were free. 

I could, from my green balcony, look down into a row of neighboring yards. 
Philippovich had planted a Turkish horsetail before his door; the brass button on 
it glittered in the sun; the long white and red horse-hair fluttered about the 
variegated staff. Our leech-merchants washed and rinsed the black leeches which 
they had in bags and sacks. Bulgarian women lay in circles on their carpets, 
surrounded by children, and held large yellow umbrellas over themselves, to 
shade them from the sun. They certainly told little stories, for the children 
laughed, and the swallows flew about outside, and twittered contemptuously, — 
for the swallows here only trouble themselves with every-day stories. 

On the first days of our quarantine we had music, and fine music; two young 
Wallachian artists, a flute-player, and one who played a glass harmonicon, gave 
a concert in their little prison-house: it sounded over the whole garden. Fellow- 
prisoners peeped out of all the windows, and at last they applauded, for it was 


artistically fine. The flute-player breathed feeling and taste; the tones refreshed 
us. One evening, however, he played very merrily, “Enjoy life!” and it sounded 
within these walls like mockery. But he might well play it, for he was going out 
next day, and we had still seven days to hold out here. 

But we could make promenades round the buildings, between the high, white 
walls; we could peep between the trellises into every little yard — read on every 
little black slate, written with chalk, the day and hour that the new corner was 
placed there, the day and hour persons were to go out, and how many there were 
in! It was a lecture for fancy and the heart. Who was the stranger? From whence 
came he? Where was he going? Or perhaps it was a she! Here was occasion to 
feel our common suffering! But I durst not quite give myself up to fancy and the 
heart, on this promenade. I was obliged to keep near my keeper, and be prudent, 
if I would not be exposed to a fresh term of quarantine. Sometimes we met those 
who had come in afterward; and then we had to stand close to the wall, so as not 
to come in contact with them. We had to look about us, and see that the wind did 
not bring a little feather over the wall, that might fall on our shoulders; see that 
we did not tread on a thread that any one had lost, for in that case the quarantine 
was lengthened. 

I went this tour only, that my feet might not lose their habit of walking. No 
one walked here for his pleasure! It was more than alarming; it was almost 
terrible to meet a load of goods here; if we came in contact with it, then began 
forty days’ quarantine anew. There was such a heat between these walls, and in 
our little yard, that we were almost roasted. In the day I dreamt that I was within 
the leaden chambers of Venice, and at night, that I was in full life in hell. At that 
time, I knew by letters that Heiberg in his new satire had spoken of the 
performance of two of my greater dramatic works. It had not occurred to me, as 
long as I was in the free, open face of nature; but here, as I have said, in this hell, 
I dreamt that I was just shut down in that of Heiberg’s; and there, just as he has 
related, they only performed my two pieces, and that was very agreeable to me; 
nay, as a Christian, particularly pleasant to learn, as he has also told us, that the 
condemned, after having seen my pieces, could lie down with a good 
conscience. Even there, at least, I had effected some good by my works. I heard, 
however, down there, that, beside my two pieces in one evening, they had also 
determined to give Heiberg’s “Fata Morgana,” as a concluding piece; but the lost 
spirits had protested against it; they also make their habitation too hot for one, 
and there must be reason in everything! The devil was then obliged to be content 
with my two pieces; but it is his determination that they shall be replaced by the 
newest, real, detestable comedies that Heiberg is to give us, with a prologue 
written by his intimate friends, which shall put the public in the way to 


understand and admire; after which the usual apotheosis, also by one of his 
intimate friends. See, this is how a man dreams in quarantine! 

At last we were all sick, and the doctor prescribed a medicine which appeared 
to me excellent for Wallachian horses, but not for weak persons, suffering from 
pains in the stomach. We were first to drink a large glass of spirits, and then a 
cup of strong coffee, without sugar or cream. 

The least varied life has, however, its great events; ours had three in this 
place. One was a visit from the Pasha of Orsova. The bare arbor in the garden 
served as the saloon of conversation. Six soldiers, with bandoliers over their blue 
jackets, and bayonets on their muskets, together with the interpreter, doctor, and 
servants, formed the suite. The next great event was, that we each got an old 
washer-woman, who was to wash our things; and then the quarantine was over 
with us! We got the keeper’s wife. The old married pair slept in the passage on 
our table; a rolled-up jacket served as pillow, and a soldier’s cloak was the 
coverlet, all in the encampment style! The doctor was everything with them — 
awake and asleep; they never mentioned his name without assuming a look of 
pompous importance. The third event was accompanied with music and 
declamation. The most frightful shouting and screaming proceeded from a 
window across the harbor, to a neighboring one, from some ragged fellows, who, 
seven years before, had fled from Austria into Wallachia, and had lived there, 
but had returned, of their own accord, from a feeling of home-sickness. They had 
themselves reported their return to the authorities, and were now obliged to 
perform their quarantine before they were delivered up. Before the sun rose, and 
until it was dark in the evening, they conversed or played on Bulgarian flutes; 
but always the same piece, of two or, at most, of three notes. It sounded as when 
one blows in a tulip leaf, and, at the same time, treads on a cat’s tail. 

At length our hour of freedom struck; but the Pasha had a dinner-party, or 
something of the kind. All of us, therefore, were obliged to wait a whole hour 
beyond our term of imprisonment — a whole hour, which seemed like a day, 
before we could depart; and then it was not with mirth, as when we came. We 
were exhausted. We, who had pleased ourselves so much with the thought of 
liberty, were out of practice, and could scarcely lift our wings. Those who leave 
a vessel have often a sensation of seasickness for some time afterward; we had, 
in the same manner, a feeling of the quarantine. It was a long time before poetic 
images of memory mirrored themselves in my mind, and then they showed the 
view of that poor little house I had seen from the tree, between fields and wood. 
They brought the tones of the flute-player from Bucharest to my ear. They let me 
feel again Sunday’s devotion in our prison, when Ainsworth sat still and read his 
Bible, Pater Adam sang mass with his Armenian boys, and I looked at the green 


vine leaves by my trellis, where the bright sun shone so warm that my thoughts 
flew out into nature — and there we are always near the Almighty! 


Vil. IT IS SUNDAY TO-DAY! 


IT is Sunday in the almanac — Sunday in God’s nature! Let us away into the 
mountains, to Mehadia, Hungary’s most beautifully situated bathing-place! What 
myriads of flowers in the high grass! what sunshine on the mountain’s wood- 
clad sides! The air is so blue, so transparent! It is Sunday today! and therefore all 
the people we meet are in their holiday clothes. 

The black, shining, plaited hair of the girls is adorned with fresh flowers, a 
branch of laburnum, or a dark-red carnation; the large sleeves of their chemises 
are embroidered with green and red; the skirt is long breadths of red, blue, and 
yellow. Even the little old woman is dressed thus gayly, and has a flower on her 
white linen. The lads and boys have roses in their hats; the smallest one looks 
splendid indeed; his short shirt hangs out over his trousers; a branch of laburnum 
is fastened round his large hat, which bends down half over his eyes. Yes, it is 
Sunday to-day! 

What solitude in these mountains! Life and health gush from these wells! 
Music is heard from the large and handsome bathing saloon. The nightingale 
sings in the bright sunlight, amongst the balmy trees, where the wild vines wind 
their tendrils. Beautiful nature! my best, my most holy church! here my heart 
tells me, “It is Sunday to-day!” 

We are again in Orsova. The brass ball on the church tower shines in the sun; 
the door stands ajar. How solitary within! The priest stands in his mass-robes, 
and raises his voice; it is Pater Adam. Little Antonius kneels, and swings the 
censer; the elder boy, Jeronimus, takes his place in the middle of the aisle, and 
represents the whole Armenian congregation. 

In the market-place, outside the church, where the lindentrees are in flower, is 
a great dance of old and young; the musicians stand in the centre of the circle, 
the one plays the bagpipe, the other scrapes the violin. The circle turns first to 
the right, then to the left. They are all in their best, with fringes, flowers, and 
bare legs; it is Sunday to day! 

Some little boys are running about with only a shirt on their bodies, but they 
have a large man’s hat on their heads, and on the hat there is a flower; dignified 
officials, gentlemen and ladies, dressed quite in the Vienna mode, walk past and 
look at the people, the dancing folks! The red evening sun shines on the white 
church tower, or the yellow-brown Danube, and on the wood-clad Servian 
mountains. Grant it may shine on my song, when I sing about it. How beautiful 


and lively, how fresh and characteristic! Everything gives token of a feast; 
everything shows that it is Sunday to-day! 


Vill. A JOURNEY ALONG THE DANUBE FROM 
ORSOVA TO DRENCOVA. 


THE greater part of the voyage along the Danube between Orsova and 
Drencova, is much more dangerous to navigate than that through the “Iron 
Gate.” The stream here has a more angry power, the falls are greater and more 
frequent, the eddies far more extended. It was on this passage that the boat, 
which carried the steam-vessel’s passengers, capsized two years before, and 
every soul met a watery grave. It was, as we were told, a gray, rainy day, 
somewhat stormy. The captain stood at the rudder, and the boat was full of 
passengers; it was no easy maneuver to steer it between the projecting rocks in 
the river; a troop of peasants strove upon the shore, and drew it through the 
strong eddies, whilst the storm lifted the foam many yards into the air. The 
captain shouted to the peasants, bidding them drag the vessel more slowly; they 
did not hear him; the storm and current deafened his shouts. He once more 
repeated the command; they misunderstood him, and pulled more vigorously, 
and at the same moment the boat ran against a piece of rock; it upset, and all 
attempts to save the crew and passengers were unavailing. Some of the bodies 
were found far away from the place where the accident happened, — amongst 
others that of a young Englishman. His relatives have erected a monument close 
by, the river where his body was found, and where he lies interred. 

From the time that this misfortune happened, the steam company have not 
allowed any of their passengers to make the voyage here in boats; they ride or 
drive. An excellent carriage-road is now completed here under the direction of 
Count Schechenyi’s and Engineer Director Basarhety’s inspection. 

All the baggage, on the contrary, is sent the day before the travellers depart, 
in boats drawn by horses. 

Early in the morning of the twenty-fourth of May, the carriage stood before 
the hotel, and we rolled away. 

It was the most charming summer weather; everything round about was green 
and fertile; rocks with bushes and leaf-trees rose on the Servian side; whilst on 
our own, the Austrian side, the whole seemed one large garden, with ever- 
varying scenes. Sometimes the mountains were quite close to us, sometimes they 
retreated, and inclosed wood-grown valleys. I had never before seen so many 
butterflies as I did this morning: they were all white, and thousands of trees were 
covered with them, so that one might think they were blooming fruit-trees. Here 
I might have said with Jean Paul, “Schmetterlinge sind fliegende blumen.” The 


postilion cracked his whip right and left, and the butterflies flew in the air like 
snow-flakes in winter. 

Wallachian peasants live in this district of the military boundary; we passed 
through a few of their very picturesque villages. The clay walls showed large 
cracks; paper was pasted over the hole that served as a window; a sort of gate 
bound fast to some posts with bark-rope, formed the entrance to a kind of yard, 
which generally swarmed with a herd of swine and an incredible number of 
almost naked children, tumbling and rolling about together; even girls of nine or 
ten years of age ran about entirely without clothes. Round about stood 
magnificent trees, especially large and odorous chestnuts. The peasants we met 
now and then stood upright in their wagons, and hurried away like the old 
Romans on the chariot course. 

The country became more and more of a romantic character; in beauty it far 
surpasses the shores of the Rhine. At Plavisovicza, where the pass of Kazan is 
situated, the Danube runs between perpendicular rocks; the road here is cut 
through the rock, and the masses of cliff hang like a polished ceiling over the 
traveller’s head. We find one large cavern by the side of the other for a great 
extent; one of these is of such a length, that they say it takes an hour and a half to 
walk through it; at last we come out into a valley on the other side of the 
mountain. The most famous one here is the so called Veteranis’ cavern. We 
halted outside it; no entrance was to be seen. The whole rock is grown over with 
bushes and creeping plants; a little path ran along between the hedges; it was 
steep, with many loose stones, but then we had the green branchés to hold by, 
and we climbed easily the few fathoms to an entrance above the high-road, 
which was large and convenient enough for a full grown man. A few paces 
within, we were obliged to stoop a little, but the cavern soon expanded into a 
spacious, but gloomy chamber; from this we entered an immense cavern where 
the light streamed down through a large opening, the topmost edge of which was 
grown over with bushes and long creeping plants, forming a flowery frame to the 
blue air above; the ceiling or roof had the appearance of petrified clouds; the 
floor was uneven and damp. Here and there lay large fallen stones, and in a 
comer were some charcoal and half burnt branches, left by the last herdsmen, or 
by gypsies, who had had their meals here: a few drops of water fell with a 
monotonous and dripping sound to the floor. 

The cavern consists of an endless number of compartments. We went to one 
of the nearest; I was foremost, but was soon stopped by the surprising sight 
before me. A large fire had been kindled in the middle of the floor; a caldron 
was boiling over it Round about lay or stood men and women in white dresses, 
with mulatto-colored faces and long black hair. Two young lads sprang toward 


me as quick as cats, stretched out their hands in a begging manner and addressed 
me in a language that was incomprehensible to me. It was a gypsy family. The 
younger ones were so lively, so active, that the contrast was remarkable between 
them and two old ones who sat by the fire. Their hair hung stiff and thickly 
down about their horrid faces; and their clothes, as well as the manner in which 
they sat, made it a matter of difficulty to me to decide if they were two men or 
two women. Our party gave each of the young lads a trifle. One of the children 
got a little silver coin of me; when immediately an elder girl sprang toward me, 
seized my hand, drew me toward the fire, looked in my hand, then courtesied 
three times down to the ground, and predicted or told my fortune. But I 
understood not a word of it. 

From the translation which a young gentleman from Bucharest afterward 
gave me of what the girl said, or rather of as much as he understood, the augury 
seemed to have been more applicable to a rich Englishman than a Danish poet 
“Thy silver shall become gold, and thy possessions increase year by year,” she 
had said. 

On my asking if the girl had not predicted anything bad for me, he told me 
that she had said I should have the least comfort in my daughters. And there she 
had certainly hit the right nail on the head, as it regards the poet, for “Agnete” 
and “The Moorish Girl” have brought me but little comfort. I must, therefore, 
always strive to have boys. 

The rest of our party had also their fortunes told; but I was, on the whole, the 
luckiest of them all. 

On the Servian side, along the whole of this part of the Danube, is found an 
antique road hewn in the rock, which has existed since the time of the Romans’ 
dominion. We saw, on the opposite side of the stream, the so-called Trajan’s 
Slate. It consists of a smooth rock, with an inscription in memory of Trajan’s 
first expedition into Dacia. 

In the forenoon we reached the village of Tisowiza, where we were to enjoy 
our breakfast in a poor inn. The landlord had not been informed that the steam- 
vessel’s passengers would arrive that day. We therefore came on him quite 
unexpectedly; and he had to make a hasty slaughter amongst all the chickens in 
the town. The lowest story of the house consisted of two stone cellars; above 
these hung a very fragile wooden balcony, the whole length of the house, from 
whence we entered a sort of passage where the chimney stood, and where the 
food was prepared. On each side was a dingy and uncomfortable chamber. We, 
therefore, all preferred to be in the open air, and accordingly encamped under 
some tall shady chestnuts. Most of us were still sick from the quarantine. I, in 
particular, felt myself suffering from it. 


After a few hours’ stay we again set off, still along the banks of the Danube. 
We passed the ruins of three large towers of the time of the Romans; they were 
built close to the stream, and had been converted into guard-houses. A bridge of 
wood led from the road out to them. Armed boundary soldiers sat there and 
played cards, or sat astride on the wooden balustrades. There is an avenue of 
handsome walnut-trees almost the whole way. We tore off the scented leaves as 
we drove along; and with a branch, by way of fan, we screened ourselves from 
the burning sun, when the large trees did not afford us shade. How intensely hot 
it was; we languished with thirst! The beaten road almost ceased; it was so 
narrow at length, that one wheel touched the rocks’ sides, and the other was only 
an inch or two from the slope down to the rushing river. We drove at a foot-pace, 
but soon even this began to appear too dangerous. We were obliged to descend; 
but a descent was only to be effected by creeping down from behind the 
carriage, for there was no place on either side. Suddenly the road entirely 
ceased! A number of men were employed in widening and leveling it, and in 
walling a sort of foundation. Before us was a perpendicular declivity of about 
four feet. 

The people said that no one had informed them there would be any travellers 
that day, and that we must consequently stop until they had made an inclined 
plane, for road it could not be called. Poles and boughs of trees were laid down 
from the top where we stood. The horses were taken from the carriages, and the 
carriages were slid down, but the pole of one of them was broken. 

A new misfortune, which might have produced unpleasant results, awaited us. 
The hewn road in the rock on the Servian side is not as available as it was in the 
time of Trajan, for it cannot be used in our times. The Servians must there fore 
drag their vessels along under military guard: to come in contact in any way with 
these people, or with the long rope with which they haul the vessel, has this 
result, — the offender is charged with a contumacious contempt of authority. 

We saw before us about a hundred Servian peasants, who dragged a very 
large river vessel up against the stream. They raised one continued and 
monotonous howl]; the vessel made slow way against the strong current. We had 
to drive foot by foot, for the road was not broad enough in any one place to pass 
them. All the plagues of the quarantine were still in our blood! I could not 
conceive at that moment any more fearful command than that of “Return again 
to quarantine!” We drove foot by foot, then stopped; drove again foot by foot to 
stop again! I had a feeling as though I were bound to go round the world with 
leaden weights to my feet. 

At length we arrived at a place where the road was a little broader than 
before, and where the soldiers that guarded the Servians thought that we could 


glide past The tails of our horses were bound up that they might not, untimely 
whisking them, touch the rope. Our baggage, and even the leather curtains of our 
carriages, were well drawn in toward us. The poor Servian peasants placed 
themselves as close to the bank of the river as they possibly could, and yet we 
were not more than a foot from them. We now drove slowly and cautiously past 
the whole of that long row of at least a hundred men: if even the whip-lash had 
touched the skirt of one of their coats, we should have had to return again to the 
quarantine in Orsova. 

O, how freely we breathed! How the coachman drove his horses when we had 
passed them! We went at a gallop through the wood, over small fords, and past 
bubbling wells; the green branches lashed our faces and shoulders. The prospect 
toward the little town of Drencova, where the steam vessel Galatea awaited us, 
now opened through wood and river. 

Before the year 1836, Drencova was only a guard-house, but the steam 
navigation of the Danube will soon transform it into an important town. There 
were, at this time, several respectable buildings in the place; one of them was an 
inn. About a day’s journey from hence grow the famous vines, from which the 
wine called Schiller is made. I drank a cup of it here, in honor of its name-giver; 
the spiritual wine he has given us will bear exportation to all the countries of the 
world, for it can only inspire, not intoxicate. 

It was with great joy that we entered that roomy and handsome steam-vessel 
which was to carry us to the capital of Hungary; and we gladdened ourselves 
with the thought of the many comforts it offered; “but no one knows his fate!” 
— With this sage remark, we might aptly conclude our day’s journey. A very 
large fair is held in Pesth four times a year, when people from the most remote 
comers of the most distant lands stream thither; the steam-vessels are then in 
such request that they are invariably overcrowded, and it so happened that we 
should arrive in Pesth two days before the great St Medardus fair. The landlord 
predicted a highly unpleasant and troublesome voyage for us; but we did not 
believe him, and thought that he wanted to entice us to botanize here until the 
next steam vessel arrived, and meanwhile drink a toast to Schiller, in schiller, 
every evening with him. 

At sunset I strolled alone into the forest close by, where I likewise met 
gypsies. They had made a fire, and sat around it When I emerged from the forest, 
a fine peasant boy, who stood amongst the bushes, greeted me with a good 
evening in German. I asked him if it were his mother-tongue he spoke; he 
answered “No,” and told me that he generally spoke Wallachian, but had learned 
German at school. He seemed by his clothes to be very poor; but everything he 
had oh was so clean, his hair so smoothly combed, his eyes beamed so happily, 


there was something so wise and good in that face, that I have never seen a child 
more interesting. I asked him if he would be a soldier, and he replied: “Yes, we 
must all be so here; but I may one day be an officer, and therefore I mean to 
learn all I can!” There was something so innocent in his whole behavior, 
something so noble, that I am certain if I had been rich I should have adopted 
that boy. 

I told him that he must be an officer, and that he would certainly become one 
if he zealously endeavored to improve himself, and put his trust in God. 

On my asking him if he knew Denmark, he bethought himself a little, and 
then answered: “I think it is far from here — near Hamburg!” 

I could not give alms to him; he seemed to me too noble to receive any. I 
begged him to pluck me some flowers; he darted off, and soon brought me a 
pretty bouquet; I took it, and said: “Now I will buy these flowers!” — and so he 
came by his payment. He was quite red in the face, but thanked me prettily. He 
told me that his name was Adam Marco; I took my card out of my pocket, gave 
it to him, and said, “When you are an officer, perhaps you may come to 
Denmark. If so, ask after me, and I shall rejoice with you over your good 
fortune! Be diligent and trust in God. Who knows what may happen?” I shook 
hands with him. He stood long, and looked at the vessel which I entered. 

Never has any boy made such an impression on me, at a first meeting, as this; 
his noble manners, his sensible, innocent face, were the best patent of nobility. 
He must be an officer; and I give this my mite to help that consummation. Sure 
enough, it is borne on the wings of chance; and I here bow to every noble, rich 
Hungarian dame who may perchance read this book, and perhaps have a friendly 
thought to spare for “The Improvisatore,” or “Only a Fiddler;” and I beg her — 
the poet begs her — if he has, unknown to himself, one rich friend in Hungary or 
Wallachia, to think of Adam Marco near Drencova, and help her little 
countryman forward, if he deserves it. 


IX. A VOYAGE UP THE DANUBE FROM 
DRENCOVA TO SEMLIN. 


IT was morning; the vessel had long been going at full speed. We had lost sight 
of Drencova. Wood-grown rocks arose on both sides of the river; a range of 
clouds hung like a hovering bridge over the stream. We sailed in directly under 
them; and the cloud-bridge was no longer steadfast. Do Oberon and Titania yet 
live? If so, Iam sure the elves had made that bridge for them the night before. It 
suddenly changed to a balloon-shaped cloud, as the smoke from the steamer 
mixed with it. The country around was picturesquely beautiful. A rocky cliff 
stands in the middle of the Danube in the form of a rhinoceros’ horn, and is 
called Babekey; the word may be Turkish, Servian, or Slavonian. In the Servian 
language it signifies, “Be still, old one!” in Turkish, “The rocks’ father!” in 
Slavonian, “Repent, old man!” and this last explanation agrees with the common 
legend connected with the cliff. A jealous husband is said to have placed his 
wife there in the midst of the rapid current. The rock is just so large that one 
person can conveniently stand there, and if he be in a fitting humor, enjoy a very 
beautiful prospect; for on the Servian side lies the mountain fortress of 
Gobulaza, on a rock standing perpendicularly out of the river, and in the 
background dark woods. A part of this fortress is from the time of the Romans. 
A hundred years ago it was a robber’s castle; wild songs and the clash of 
drinking cups sounded there in the night, whilst the Danube dashed its waves 
against the solitary cliff Babekey, which often became a life’s meta for many a 
poor prisoner. We soon passed Moldavia, famous for its copper mines; then the 
hamlet of Basiasch, with its poor little cloister; at every place we got a few 
passengers; one of them, from the last named place, was an elderly gentleman, 
who seemed to be seal engraver or seal collector, for he walked about with his 
sign on his stomach. Above a dozen large and small seals hung from his watch; 
he was a living chart of the Danube, and I owe the treble explanation of the 
name Babekey to him. The name of the little town O-Palanka, which we 
approached, he said, was derived from a Slavonian word signifying a defense 
with piles; and gave it as his opinion, that in the time of the Romans the 
fortification here had been of that kind. Our only passenger from that place was 
a lady, who, at the moment that the vessel laid to, and a man sprung on board 
with her trunk, cried out: “No, no! I will go by land!” And she ran like a 
despairing sheep after the wolf that had carried off her young — the large, well- 
nailed trunk. She was on deck; at the same moment the steam whistled out of the 


blow-pipe; in her astonishment she remained standing motionless, and held her 
yellow ticket in her hand; the mate took it, and we — we went on. “Yes, but I 
would rather go by land!” said the lady. It was the first time in her life she had 
ventured on board a steam-vessel; she had been over-persuaded; it was not her 
own wish. She assured us that she had not slept the night before for thinking 
about this voyage. She was going far away, up to the town of Yucavar, two 
whole days voyage! However, she had only taken her place as far as Semlin, to 
ascertain whether she should be blown into the air or not She was an economical 
woman. She would not pay for the whole voyage at once. She would first see 
whether she got over half of it alive! 

She had heard of so many dreadful misfortunes with steam-vessels and steam- 
carriages, and “they are terrible discoveries!” said she. “O, if it would only not 
explode with us!” and then she looked anxiously on all sides. “The captain 
should keep nearer the shore!” was her meaning, so that one could at least spring 
ashore when the vessel blew up. Our grave man with the seals now gave a 
popular lecture on the nature of the blow-pipe and valve, for her edification; but 
she shook her head, and could not understand a word of it I then attempted to 
translate it for her into a still more popular one, and she appeared to understand 
me, for at every sentence she said “Yes.” 

“Tmagine, Madame,” said I, “that you have a pot on the fire: the water in it 
boils very fast, a large lid covers it as tight as if it were screwed fast; then the pot 
will spring from the hot steam within it, but if it be a light, loose lid, then the lid 
tilts up and down, but the pot will not spring!” 

“But God preserve us!” said the lady; “when the lid” — and here she pointed 
to the deck—” when the lid here over the steam-engine tilts up, we shall be 
tumbled into the Danube!” and she took a fast hold of the bulwark. 

Toward noon we passed Kubin. A majestic thunder-cloud hung over the 
town. The clouds formed an Alpine land of greatness and darkness. The 
lightning’s flash was the mountain path; it ran in the boldest zigzag. The thunder 
rolled above us, not as the fall of an avalanche; no, but like the mountains 
themselves crashing together. Yet it continued equally hot as before, the air was 
oppressively warm. Our poor lady, however, was still warmer than we. She had 
thrown her large shawl around her, so that she could neither see nor hear, and 
sat, with a beating heart, waiting for the great explosion the vessel was to make. 
I proposed to her to go down into the ladies’ cabin; but she answered No, with 
her hand, for she could not speak otherwise. We darted on rapidly against the 
stream, alongside the endless forests of Servia, the green color of which began to 
weary me. I felt a desire for a view of the mountains of Attica, or even a piece of 
Jutland heath. The storm was quite over when we passed the Turkish fortress, 


Semendria. It forms a triangle, is fortified with walls, and has many towers, 
mostly square or round, all ruinous, as well as the circular walls. It was not 
possible to suppose that this place represented a fortress built in our time. On 
one tower, the roof consisted merely of loose laths; we could see the open sky 
through them. Two Turkish soldiers sat in an open hole in the turret, and stared 
after us. They were the only living beings we saw in all that long ruinous 
building. The town itself was insignificant; a littlke wooden minaret, whitewashed 
over, was the whole ornament of the place. That oppressive air, that nausea one 
felt, — yes, it looked as if the fortress itself was “struck all of a heap” with 
loathing and tediousness. The waves of the Danube were quite yellow; people 
sat on the deck with umbrellas over their heads and slept. Everything we touched 
was glowing hot. Our lady ordered one glass of water after another; she took 
camphor drops on sugar. 

The next place we passed was Panscova, a town of which they say that it is 
the custom there for young and old, nay, even for the poorest, to paint 
themselves. When the ladies there weep over a novel or romance, one may 
reckon all their real tears; they will be seen like pink spots on the white leaves of 
a book! The sun went down, it was still quite sultry: the crescent moon hung 
directly over the fortress of Belgrade. On the German side there were strong 
flashes of lightning. Lights moved here and there on shore. We shot past the 
roaring Sava; it was quite dark; some minutes afterward we lay still, close to the 
shore, outside Semlin, the first Austrian town on our right side; the river Sava 
here formed the boundary toward Servia. Here then we were to leave the military 
boundaries, and pass through Hungary itself. All the steam-vessels remain two 
days and a night at Semlin; we had, therefore, plenty of time to say farewell to 
the last city with minarets. The lady would not, however, remain the night over 
on board the steamer. She had a relation in Semlin; she would stay with him, — 
nay, stay away altogether. She therefore went ashore the first opportunity. 

It was morning; all around lay in broad sunlight The country around Semlin is 
flat; to the left, a meadow with guard-houses erected on piles, that the guards on 
watch may not be washed away when the Danube rises. To the right, Semlin, a 
regular provincial town. Toward the east, the fortress of Belgrade, with its white 
minarets, the most characteristic feature in the aspect of the East. The fortress, 
with its mosque, stands on the top of a steep rock, and round about that again is 
the town stretching down toward the Danube and Sava, and inclosed on the other 
side by a large oak wood. Belgrade has fourteen mosques. The right wing of the 
town is occupied by the Turkish part of the inhabitants; the centre and left part 
by the Servians. It was on the twenty-fifth of February, 1839, that the Servians 
obtained their free constitution. The Turks have now only the fortress; the pasha 


there is like a commander or governor. It was in the palace garden here that the 
noble Greek poet, Rhigas, was shamefully executed. He was the Beranger of 
Greece, and in the then state of Greece, a poet of still greater mark than the 
Frenchman. It was not alone by his songs that he awoke the feeling of freedom 
amongst the people, but he employed his means in educating young Greeks. He 
had them sent to him to Venice, where he lived as a merchant He had them 
brought up to feel what their father-land had been. Greece was still under 
Turkish sway. Rhigas was delivered to the Turks, who commanded him to be 
sawn in two alive; and this horrible execution took place here in the pasha’s 
palace yard. Six hundred and thirty Servians were impaled in the same place in 
1815. They had all surrendered on the promise of being pardoned. One of these 
unfortunate beings lived until the seventh day after the impalement. The Danube 
swam with dead bodies — with the bodies of the Servians. The Turks might 
have sung in mockery, “It is beautiful to sit by the river and see the broken 
weapons of thine enemy glide past!” 

Below, where the Sava falls into the Danube, stands a decayed tower, 
Neboisce, “Be without fear!” The bodies of the executed were thrown from an 
aperture in its walls into the Danube In this tower, in the deepest dungeon, into 
which the water forces its way, sat the noble Prince Jeffram Obrenowitsch, 
brother to Prince Milosch, who in open battle compelled the pasha to deliver his 
prisoner. The remembrances connected with the place awakened thoughts of the 
wood-demon who pressed his strong legs around Prince Agib’s neck, as the 
legend informs us. At the sight of that gloomy, ruinous tower, I fancied I felt the 
clammy walls press me like the wood-demon’s legs! What horrors are there not 
connected with the scene which now lay before me in the brightest sunshine, 
with fresh green trees, sunlit minarets, cupolas, and red-roofed houses! 

Servia’s first deliverer, Black George, fled through that dark oak forest, by 
the river Sava; this wood and this river were the scene of one of those tragic 
combats that live, and will live in the people’s songs. Black George fled with his 
old father, the herdsman Petroni; they already saw the river Sava and the borders 
of Austria, and the father was filled with the anguish of leaving his father-land. 
He begged his son to surrender himself, that they might die together on their 
native soil; and George wavered between filial obedience and the love of 
freedom; the first was about to gain the mastery, when the shouts of the 
Bosnians and Turks resounded through the forest. The son prepared to lift his 
father on his shoulders, and swim with him across the river; but the old man 
would not leave that land to which the memories of his life were bound; he 
would rather be hewed down by the wild hordes! The son then begged his 
father’s blessing, and the old man bestowed it upon him, opened his mantle, and 


bared his breast The son shot his bullet into his father’s heart, cast the body into 
the Sava, and then swam over the river himself. It was as though the waves still 
told me about it; and the dark oak forest nodded, saying: “Yes, so it was.” 
Screaming birds flew out of the open black holes in the tower from whence the 
bodies of the Servians had been thrown; thus do birds of prey flutter around a 
place of execution. 

Between the Austrian town Semlin and the river Sava there is a meadow, 
stretching out directly before Belgrade, in which there is held a sort of market; 
two rows of palisades near each other separate the buyers from the sellers; the 
Austrian watch, and the military officials, pass along this long narrow way, and 
observe that no contact takes place; that the Turkish goods come into quarantine, 
and that the money is first washed in vinegar before it is taken on the Austrian 
frontier. There is a shouting and gesticulating between the different people to 
make themselves understood by each other; the wares are spread out, turned, and 
tumbled about Swine, horses, — in short, all kinds of cattle are driven into the 
river. When they have been welt washed in it, they are considered as being free 
from contagion; the whip cracks, the horn sounds, and the shy animals run in 
amongst the Turks, and must then out again into the bath. 

Two Greek priests, with dark-blue mantles down to their ankles, small hats, 
and large beards, sat lounging the whole afternoon under the poplars by the 
Danube, and looked at our vessel. Toward evening the chief persons of the good 
city of Semlin came on board; they greeted each other, as we could see, 
according to rank; some got a whole bushel of compliments, they were the very 
tip-top inhabitants; others got gracious compliments by the drachm; it was quite 
ridiculous to see. I thought I was at home! How mankind resemble each other 
everywhere. 

Something more novel was the sight here of the long row of river vessels; 
every one of them looked like a Noah’s ark. They were long, very narrow, and 
with a house (for they are floating houses) that was large enough to form a 
whole street They were all painted over in various colors; on one stood a 
glowing red lion on each side of the door; on another, grass-green dragons, with 
gold crowns on their heads; most of the others had pictures of saints. The way in 
which they maneuvered to get up against the stream was this; not less than 
twenty-one men, one behind the other, took their places on the roof, which 
extended over the whole vessel. They hauled in a rope, bound fast to an anchor 
placed at a great distance up in the middle of the stream; they get forward, but at 
a snail’s pace. A thunder-cloud stood over the plains of Hungary; the rain poured 
down over the homeward-bound Semliners, both over number one in rank, and 
over numbers two, three, four — as many as you please. Such a stupid cloud 


does not know the distinction due to persons; it drenches high and low! After 
rain comes sunshine; everything shone again in the setting sun, the Danube’s and 
Sava’s waves, and Belgrade’s minarets. Here the Servian Dryads bade me their 
last farewell; here I heard the last cry at night from the dwellers on the minarets. 
When I again come upon deck tomorrow, there will be nothing on the shore to 
remind me of the East! Here I see the last minaret. 


X. FROM SEMLIN TO MOHACS. 


THE day broke, and we still lay outside Semlin; the whole district around was 
enveloped in thick mist; the Captain durst not venture to sail up that tortuous 
river. The wind blew, the mist became more transparent; the vessel was set in 
motion, we passed green meadows and yellow cliffs. A number of new 
passengers had come on board on the previous evening. They came up from the 
cabin one after another; one with his coffee-cup, another with his hand-book, or 
a paper, on which the events of the day were to be noted down. A few 
government officers carried on a conversation in Latin, from which we knew we 
were in Hungary; an ecclesiastic, who heard that I was Danish, began a 
conversation with me about Tycho Brahe, Schumacher, and H. C. Orsted; the 
man was very eloquent, had travelled much, and knew the particulars about most 
places and things. He was an astronomer, and his name, Wartan Josephi. 

It comes pleasantly home to a man’s feelings to hear, so far from his father- 
land, its, or one of its significant names that shed a lustre over his country, 
spoken of with admiration and affection; the invisible roots of the soul that hold 
us to our home’s soil are touched in a strange manner: we become at once glad 
and sorrowful. The stranger spoke particularly about Orsted, and the cordial 
words sounded like music to my ear; and the fertile green meadow I looked upon 
reminded me of summer-Denmark. My heart was told of my father-land through 
ear and eye. 

Before us lay Karlowitz, with the church of Maria-Fried: at a distance it 
reminded me of Rosenborg Palace, in Copenhagen: I knew these towers and 
spires, I knew these fields, and the green trees. On the following day’s voyage it 
became a certainty to me that Hungary — at least, near the Danube — has quite 
a Danish character. If we travel on the highroad between Karlowitz and 
Peterwardein, then the distance between both these places is only a walk; on the 
contrary, if we go up the river it is a little voyage, as the Danube makes one of 
its most considerable windings here. 

Peterwardein, the strongest fortress of Austria, does not appear very large, 
and has nothing of the imposing effect of Ehrenbreitstein. On our voyage up the 
river, it looked like a fortress in a flat country; its outworks appeared to be 
walled terraces, the one higher than the other, behind which lay long, barrack 
like buildings. When we came to the opposite side of the fortress, toward the 
hamlet of Neusats, it offered something of a nobler and, more picturesque 
character; the foundation was on a rock; it rose on large masses of granite. 


All the good folks of Neusats were out in the street, under the green trees, to 
look at the steam-vessel; three large heaps of goods lay on the shore; people took 
leave of and kissed each other, and the mother fastened the cloak a little closer 
around the daughter who was going away; a cavalier held the parasol whilst two 
ladies embraced each other: we had a considerable accession of company on 
board. 

We Sailed in between two green fruitful mountains, and met two boats filled 
to repletion; there were above a hundred persons in each; those on board said 
that they were returning from a pilgrimage: they sang and rejoiced. It often 
happens in dark and bad weather that such boats meet with accidents. Whilst we 
were speaking about it, a thunder-cloud rolled like an avalanche between the 
mountains; a shower came over us; the Danube swelled as if its Naiads had 
become angry because they were bearing the pious men who had come from the 
pilgrimage. We shot forward rapidly. One little town peeped forth after another 
between the green trees. Small floating colonies lay on the Danube; every house 
was a watermill; the wheel went round, the miller’s men hung on each other’s 
backs by the open shutter-windows to see our vessel, and the strangers in it. The 
mirth of an “Eulenspiegel” began here, and was continued right up to Pesth. The 
Hungarians take their hats off at every water-mill they come to, put it under their 
arm, and grind round with the other hand, which signifies that the millers grind 
for their own hats, or, in other words, what we call — steal; here, as everywhere 
else, the jest against the millers was understood and answered, as poor 
Eulenspiegel would have answered it: but I need not enter into particulars. 

We lay for a short time outside Illok, an old town which was almost hidden 
by a thick, bush grown cliff; the fortress is completely destroyed; a Franciscan 
monastery extends very picturesquely along the summit; this was the most 
considerable we had yet seen on our voyage up the Danube. A new palace was 
building for the princely family of Odaskalki. 

What a beautiful, picturesque scene the face of nature here presents! When in 
a few years the Danube gets its panoramic views like the Rhine, Illok will then 
be one of the places where the beholder will wish to wander between the green 
woods under the ivy-covered walls of the monastery; but he will not do so; he 
will have but the prospect; nor did we in reality get more — we were all on 
board, and sailed forward on our way. 

At sunset we reached Yucovar: here and in Borova, where we arrived in the 
night, there came new passengers; the number increased in the morning when we 
lay before Dalja. People streamed to the great Medardus fair from all parts; 
every sleeping place in the vessel was taken, and we had still a three days’ 
voyage before we reached the end of our journey; we had yet to pass Apatin, 


Mohacs, Baja, Tolna, Paks, Foldvar, and Ersceny; seven towns, where we might 
expect new guests from each, and all were to go by our vessel. 

At Erdéd lies a ruin on a high cliff; it is equally as picturesque as the legend 
connected with it is original. A young nobleman of the house of Erddéd lifted his 
hand against his father, struck him in the face, and the old man cursed his son; a 
flaming red mark, like that of Cain, appeared on the son’s brow; it burnt — it 
drove him away up toward the cold North, through marsh and forest, over 
mountains and seas, to ice and snow. All turned away from him wherever he 
came; the mark burnt and burnt He turned toward the South, to the merry lively 
people; but they feared Cain, they turned from him. Then despair came on his 
heart — he knew not where he went. A river rushed under the precipice where 
he stood, a knight’s castle lay there, illumined by the sinking sun; he knew its 
towers, its spires, and the venerable man, who, leaning on his jager passed over 
the draw-bridge; he threw himself at the old man’s feet, and with the father’s 
blessing the burning mark vanished from his brow. 

Our last guests were highly characteristic — real country nobles; all in parti- 
colored jackets of light red or light blue striped linen; they all had bare necks and 
short beards; these were to represent innocence and strength. They had caps with 
the Hungarian national color, green, yellow, and red, the one little triangular 
patch sewed by the side of the other. They all wore mustaches ending on each 
side like a little ram’s horn. A young, yellow-visaged Jew made himself very 
conspicuous by them; he had them so small that they looked like three hairs well 
plastered with pomatum: we could see that in his family’s, and in his own 
opinion, he was a very fine gentleman. He was a real Hungarian idler! 

In the afternoon we reached Mohacs, where we were to remain until the next 
morning. The plain near this town has a sort of fame from the battle between 
Louis I. of Hungary and Solyman the Magnificent; it is immortalized in a 
painting belonging to the Bishop’s residence outside the town. I was with the 
rest on the way thither, but turned back. I did not care to go so far. I directed my 
steps to a barber’s, for I was prosaically inclined, and one becomes so on a 
voyage; yet I must confess that I was extremely sorry I had not seen the picture, 
of which the other passengers spoke highly. But is it not true, that we cannot see 
everything? I looked at another picture in the house of the poor barber; there 
hung a genuine Hungarian piece, of the kind one buys for a penny. On a sheet of 
paper, two praying angels hovered in the air, and under them were two clasped 
hands with the inscription: 

“For our friends!” by the side of these were two strong fists; and here was 
written: “Against our enemies!” 


This was also a picture, and perhaps more characteristic of Hungary than the 
painting I should have seen in the Bishop’s mansion, where I did not care to go. 
I Was tired, fatigued, and weary of the voyage; and that is the truth. 


Xl. THE SWINEHERD. 


OUTSIDE that clay and straw-plastered hut sits an old swineherd, — a real 
Hungarian, consequently a nobleman. He has often laid his hand on his heart and 
said So to himself. The sun burns hot, therefore he has turned the woolly side of 
his sheepskin cloak outward; his silvery white hair hangs down _ his 
characteristically brown face; he has got a new piece of linen, a shirt, and he 
manages it in his way; rubs it in with bacon; then it keeps longer clean, then it 
can be turned and turned again. His grandson, a florid complexioned lad, with 
his long, black hair shining with the same sort of pomatum as the old man uses 
to his linen, stands close by, leaning on a staff; a long leather bag hangs over his 
shoulder. He is also a swineherd, and is going this evening on board a vessel 
which, towed by the steamer Eros, carries a large cargo of swine to the capital. 

“In five days you will be there,” says the man; “when I was a lad like thee, we 
took six weeks to it! We went step by step, through marshy ways, through woods 
and over rocks; swine that in the first few days were so fat that some of them 
burst on the march, became thin and miserable before we came to the place. 
Now the world goes forward! Everything becomes easier.” — 

“We can smoke our pipes,” says the young one, “lie in our skin cloaks in the 
warm sun; towns and meadows glide past us; the swine fly too, and become fat 
on the way. That is a gentleman’s life!” — 

“Every one has his,” says the old one; “I had mine. There is mirth in 
adventure. When I saw the gypsies boiling and roasting in the wood, I was 
obliged to be on the lookout that my best swine did not get into the pot. I have 
seen many a merry hour; I had to think, to turn myself, and, now and then, to use 
my fists. On the plain between the rocks, where, you know, the winds are shut 
in, I drove my herd: I drove it over the field where the invisible palace of the 
winds is erected. One saw neither house nor roof; the palace of the winds can 
only be felt! I drove the herd through all the invisible rooms and saloons; I 
observed it full well; the wall was storm, the door whirlwind! It is worth while 
having tried such things; it gives one something to talk about. What have you, 
who bask in sunshine on the large swimming pigsty, to relate?” 

And as the old man talks, he rubs his new piece of linen very eagerly. 

“Go with me to the Danube,” says the young one; “there you shall see a- 
huddle of swine so fat, that they appear as though each and all would burst. They 
will not go into the vessel, we drive them with sticks; they squeeze themselves 
together, place themselves across, stretch themselves on the ground, crawl on 


each other’s backs, however heavy they may be. That is a huddle worth seeing. 
You will laugh till you shake again. There is a squealing — all the musicians in 
Hungary could not get such tones out of their bagpipes, if they were to squeeze 
them ever so hard. Now your shirt shines so well with the fat pork that you 
cannot make it look better. Go with me to the Danube; I will give you something 
to drink, old father. In four days I shall be in the capital; I shall see luxury and 
splendor; I will buy thee a pair of red trousers and plated spurs.” 

And the old swineherd lifts his head proudly, looks with glistening eyes on 
the young Magyar, hangs his shirt up on a hook in the low clay cabin, where 
there is only a bench, table, and wooden chest: he nods his head, and mutters, 
“Nemes-ember van, nemes-ember en es vagyok!” 


Xil. FAIR GUESTS. 


WE leave Mohacs. Our vessel was quite filled with passengers; we were above 
three hundred, and many more were expected before we reached Pesth. Chests, 
sacks, bundles, and packages lay heaped up as high as the boxes of the paddle- 
wheels, and round about, on deck and under the deck, people tried to get a place, 
if not to sit, at least to stand. A Turkish Jew who had come down from Semlin 
had the best of it; he continued to keep the place he had first taken; he sat on a 
carpet he had spread out, and held a large keg of wine between his legs. Every 
moment he drank a toast, nodded and sang, crowed like a cock, and sighed like a 
maiden; he was the pantaloon for the whole company, and merry enough he was. 
A heiduk, or foot-soldier, in red trousers and large white cloak, stood unmoved 
from morning till evening, with his back against the captain’s cabin, and smoked 
his pipe. Some old Jews read aloud to themselves out of their Hebrew Bibles. 
Two or three families sat on some piled-up bundles, and ate bread and onions, as 
well as played a game of cards or idled away the time. A young militaire paid 
continual court to a girl, whilst two other officers jested with the little Armenian 
boy Antonius, and, to the great dismay of Pater Adam, told him that it was not 
good to be a monk! They showed him their sabres, pointed to their mustaches, 
set their parti-colored caps on his head. The boy smiled, and Pater Adam shook 
his head. There was a merriment, a screaming, a humming, and buzzing, both 
above and below. “Mein paraphent! paraphent!” screamed a Jew who had lost 
his umbrella. “Felix faustumque sit!” shouted a black dressed Oskolamestre, who 
met his colleague! The poor damsel who had come with us from Constantinople 
gave herself up to tears on account of the great mass of people, and, as she said, 
“the horrible company in the second cabin.” One might laugh or cry at it. 
Everything below was enveloped in tobacco smoke. People stood upon each 
other, but there were also many who sat, and that not only on the benches, but on 
the ends and sides of the tables: they sat there all day that they might have a 
sitting place at night Two young wives of the Jewish faith stood in the midst of 
the throng, with their arms around each other’s waists, and smelt of a citron. 
There was not much better accommodation in the first cabin, only that there 
we were free from tobacco-smoke. The gentlemen sat unceremoniously amongst 
the ladies, and played makan, a very high game at hazard. A Semlin trader, in a 
green jerkin, and with a black felt hat, which he never took off, even while he 
slept, had already played watch and money away. Champagne corks flew about; 
there was a smell of beefsteaks! — and in the evening it was worse still; they 


had to sleep on tables and benches, nay, under the tables and benches, even in 
the cabin windows; some lay in their clothes, others made themselves 
comfortable, and imagined that they were going to their own good beds at home. 

The ladies’ cabins were equally overfilled; a few of the eldest took courage, 
and a manly heart, as we call it, and sat down within the door of our cabin with 
us! Others took up their place on the steps, the one over the other. The whole 
deck was one large bed, and here they went to rest with the sun. One could not 
take a step without treading on them! Here was a murmuring, a sighing, a 
snoring — and we had this for two nights! One quite forgot the poetry of nature 
for every-day life. New fruitful districts, vine-hills, and large villages with new 
and light churches met our view as we darted past. At length, on the third 
morning after our departure from Mohacs, the Hungarian flag was hoisted, Pesth 
lay before us in airy mist! Ofen was hidden by the high mountain of St. Gerhard, 
where a flag was hoisted on the summit of the tower to greet the steamer which 
brought the fair guests. 


Xill. PESTH AND OFEN. 


HERE is a prospect! But how shall one paint it with words, — and the sunlight 
in which it appears. The buildings along the shores of the river in Pesth seem to 
be a row of palaces; what life and bustle! Hungarian dandies, tradesmen, both 
Jews and Greeks, soldiers and peasants, force their way amongst each other. It is 
the fair of St. Medardus. Less, but variegated houses extend along the opposite 
shore of the river under the high grass-green mountains; a few rows lie in ranks 
on the mountain side. That is Ofen, the capital of Hungary; the fortress, the 
Hungarian Acropolis, lifts its white walls above the green gardens. 

A bridge of boats unites the two towns. What a throng and tumult! The bridge 
rocks as the carriages pass over it Soldiers march; bayonets glitter in the sun; a 
procession of peasants sets out on a pilgrimage. Now, they are on the middle of 
the bridge, the cross twinkles, the song reaches us. The river itself is half-filled 
with ships and small vessels. Hearken to the music! A crowd of boats are rowed 
up against the stream; the Hungarian flag waves by dozens from every boat; the 
whole shore is filled with people. What kind of procession is it? All the persons 
in the boats are nearly naked, but with tri-colored caps on. The music clangs, the 
flags wave, the oars splash! What does it all signify? I ask a young lady, who is 
also looking at this merriment, and she explains to me that it is the military 
swimming school. Officers and cadets all swim, as for a wager, down with the 
stream to St. Gerhard’s mount; but it is impossible to swim back, and therefore 
they row in boats, with flags and music. It has a gay appearance, and it is 
characteristic! All is exultation — all is festivity — the church bells ring. It is 
Whitsunday! 

We go on shore, we seek for a hotel. It is large and splendid; and it is 
shamefully dear! There is no tax here during the fair time. We wander about in 
Pesth; but it is Vienna, — at least, a part of Vienna. The same shops; the same 
diversified, well-painted signs, with portraits and allegories. One feels a desire to 
stand still. See there, on the coffee-house, in gilt letters: “‘Kave-hos;” and, 
underneath, is a picture, which shows “the heavenly coffee-well.” Angels sit 
down to table here, and drink coffee; one of the most beautiful fetches it from 
the fountain, where it streams forth, quite dark-brown, amongst the flowers. In 
one of the streets here, is a “Stock-am Eisen” just as in Vienna; the last remnant 
of the primitive forest by the Danube. Here every travelling workman struck his 
nail into the tree, as long as there was a spot where it could be driven in; and the 
tree became an iron tree, a tree of nails! Hercules himself had not such a club. 


Not a trace is now to be seen of the overflowing of the Danube; every house 
is erected again; everything is newer and more splendid. 

Ofen has one theatre, Pesth two: the one, and the least of them, is the national 
theatre, where they only perform plays in the Hungarian language. Here are good 
actors and good music; and the house is, as they told me, always well 
frequented. This building is also used as a concert saloon. I heard Mendelssohn- 
Barthold’s oratorio of “Saint Paul,” in a Hungarian translation, or, as it is called 
in Hungarian abbreviation, “Pal.” The Royal Theatre is large and handsome, but 
badly lighted. Emil Devrient, from Saxony, so celebrated in Germany, was here 
during my stay, and performed Sancho, in Raupach’s “Die K6nigsstochter ein 
Bettlerweib,” and Bolingbroke, in Scribed “Un Verre d’Eau.” There was nature 
and truth in this artist’s playing; he shone like a star of the first magnitude 
amongst these lesser ones. However, there were several that one could observe 
were public favorites, — a Madame — , in particular, who appeared to me to 
have a high degree of mannerism; but the worse the lady performed, the more 
did the people applaud. 

The “National Casino,” where I was introduced, is very large; and, with 
respect to books and newspapers, extremely well supplied. What interests the 
stranger most here, is the number of different journals and periodicals in the 
language of the country. As the most read, and most important Hungarian poet, 
may be mentioned Josika, who has written many novels. One of these, “The 
Bohemians in Hungary,” is much praised. The question was put to me, — if any 
Hungarian work had been translated into Danish? and I could only answer that I 
knew but one, “Szechenyi on Horse-racing,” and added that it had been just 
translated by one of my dearest Danish friends. The Hungarians spoke with great 
enthusiasm of Szechenyi and his many services to Hungary. As the most 
interesting of his works, they named “Der Credit.” 

Szechenyi’s portrait was to be seen in all the book-sellers’ shops, and it 
Omamented our cabin in the steamer, which carried us higher up the Danube, 
Yet, before we sail again, let us take a little trip to the other side of Ofen, to Gul- 
Baba’s grave, by the “Imperial Bath.” We bring a greeting from the East to the 
Turkish saint; we bring it from old Stamboul, from Mohammed’s green flag! 
Who is he within there, that lies stretched out on his face, a white felt hat without 
brim around his brow? Did I not see him in the whirling dance, amongst the 
Mewlewis in Pera? It is a dervise! He has wandered hither on foot, over 
mountains, through desert wastes, to a strange people, to the Christians’ city! His 
pilgrimage is ended, As a memento thereof, he hangs a parti-colored wooden 
sword on the wall, casts himself on his face, and mutters, “There is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is his prophet!” 


It is evening! the sun sinks red and large! The son of the East wanders silently 
from the grave to the high fortress. He has sought out the most solitary way, the 
most remote bastion; he bends his head, and says another prayer. The common 
man stands at a distance; stares after the foreign wanderer, and has his own 
thoughts! There is, as he knows, no peace at night in this place. An hour before 
midnight, the gigantic figure of an unhappy spirit, a Turk, glides about here. The 
figure lifts the largest of the cannons, shoulders it, and marches round the walls 
with it. At the stroke of twelve, it lays the cannon down in its place, and 
vanishes. Will the living figure exchange words here with the dead this night? It 
is still on the bastion, and still in the little tomb where Gul-Baba sleeps. 


XIV. THE DANUBE FROM PESTH TO VIENNA. 


THE steamer Maria Anna sails early in the morning to Vienna. We go on board; 
the little vessel is over-filled with passengers. It goes off at a rapid rate, against 
the stream, past the bathing-houses, where the palings bend under the weight of 
half-naked soldiers, one wrapped in a sheet, others in shirts; but now we are 
past! 

Primitive forests once extended along these shores; a solitary hut, of earth and 
boughs, stood by the swelling river. Waitz was the name of its pious hermit; his 
memory now lives only in the name of the town which greets us with its 
churches and promenades. It is Waitzen. The legend states that shortly before the 
battle of Mogyrrod, the Princes Geisa and Ladislaus rode through the forest here 
together. They spoke of the order of battle, and the positions of the armies, when 
Ladislaus suddenly cried out, “Did you not see something? Whilst we spoke 
together, an angel came from heaven, and held a crown over your head! Now, I 
know you will conquer!” And Geisa swore: “If God be with us, and thy vision be 
fulfilled, I will build a church on this spot!” The enemy fled; and here by the 
hermit’s cell, in the dark wood, a stag, with burning antlers, started suddenly 
forth; the warriors shot at it, the stag sprang into the Danube, and disappeared. 
The church was built by the side of Waitz’s cell; a town rose round about it, and 
was Called Waitzen. 

Legends and reminiscences are connected with these shores. Here the scene 
varies with wood and rock, with green fields and populous towns. We approach 
a ruin; in its days of power it was once the most fairy-like palace in Europe. 
Matthew Corvini loved this place: at his command the floors were spread with 
marble, the ceiling shone with gold, the walls with paintings and rich drapery. 
Every window told a legend or a heathenish saga; birds of various plumage flew 
about in here in the winter time amongst the palms and oranges of the South. All 
has disappeared; the fox digs his hole where proud knights danced in rows. The 
herdsman drives his herd over the narrow path between the bushes, where 
artificial fountains splashed on the high terraces. The poet of that time beholding 
it, thought and dreamed of Armida’s enchanted garden. The boat, adorned with 
oriental splendor, was loosened here from the little marble haven in the 
moonlight summer evenings. The music sounded, joyous women and brave men 
made merry sailing trips, and rejoiced in the evening, and were gladdened by the 
grand echo which answered again and again from Solomon’s tower, by the river, 
— a building six stories in height. All this has disappeared, all is passed; Echo 


alone sits here yet on the ruins, and replies with the unchanged voice of youth; 
yet one name, say the people, it does not repeat, and that is of the traitor Betéz, 
who betrayed his king. 

We approached Gran, where Stephen the Holy was born, and where he now 
rests in his coffin. In the midst of the ruined fortress on the cliff a church is 
building. The town itself lies flat, between green trees; from these trees a number 
of butterflies flutter over the Danube, as if they were a bevy of sylphides, of 
which we only saw the wings. The thought of sylphides and the name of the 
town leads me back to the Sylphide of the North, who flew from the Danish 
scene to the world’s city, Paris, and enchanted even that critical gentleman, Jules 
Janin; then, at once went on crutches to the baths of the Pyrenees; sank from 
admiration and renown to suffering and oblivion! I forget Stephen the Holy’s 
town for Lucile — forget Gran for Grahn! 

Toward evening we reached Comorn; new passengers flocked to our steamer. 
It was now so full that each of us might be glad if we got a place to sit in at 
night; the luxury of stretching one’s weary limbs at full length was too much to 
expect We sat side by side. As there are moving sand banks in the Danube that 
sometimes lie here and sometimes there, we naturally ran on them several times. 
One passenger knocked against his neighbor, a few old gentlemen fell on their 
knees to the floor, and the refreshment tables danced a mazurka. 

The next day’s voyage offered only the sight of flat wood-grown shores, with 
here and there a water-mill or a village with a church. We now lay before 
Presburg. As we neared the bridge, a “Kellner” (cellar-man or butler) threw a 
pack of cards into the river, heaven knows why! The cards sank down deep as if 
they willingly sought the bottom; one in particular, but it came up again — it 
was the Queen of Hearts. She courtesied three times very deeply, and then she 
sank. This was our gracious welcome to Presburg. Close to the place where we 
landed was a little hill with a walled fence, whose name is significant — it is 
“Kronungs Berg.” The joyous Hungarians, who are handsome, very handsome, 
assemble round this hill on the day of the King’s coronation; the tri-colored flag 
then waves from all the vessels in the river; the cannons thunder, and Hungary’s 
King in the same dress, and with the same crown Stephen the Holy wore, rides 
up this hill, and from its summit, with his sword raised against the four quarters 
of the world, swears to defend and maintain his country. Church-bells and 
trumpets, the cannons, and people’s mouths exultingly shout their “Long life to 
the Lord’s anointed!” — 

I like this city; it is lively and motley. The shops appear to have been brought 
from Vienna! “Yes, here is much to see,” says the burgher; “go with me to the 
ruins of the pair ace on the lofty rock by the Danube. There is a prospect over the 


floating bridge, over towns, and corn-land! Along the rock there hangs a street 
with many colored houses, with balmy trees, and children dance up there in the 
warm sun.” We wander through the city; here are old reminiscences, here are 
rare legends! here are also charming roses, and still prettier children. I met quite 
a little girl; she had a large bouquet. She smiled on me. Seeing a stranger, she 
stopped, took one of the prettiest roses, gave it to me, nodded, and was gone. 
The rose shall not wither; it shall bloom in a poem, and when the little one, 
herself, in a few years becomes a full-blown rose, accident may bring her this 
poem: will she then remember the stranger to whom she gave the flower? 

We stand in the open square before the town-hall, over the gate of which 
there is a picture on the wall painted al fresco. It represents an old man in a black 
habit and with a long beard; he bends over an open book. What does this picture 
signify? What says the legend? It is a tale calculated to awaken horror. This 
figure was once one of the most powerful councilors of the city; he was an 
alchemist and astrologer — feared and hated. He knew how to appropriate 
everything to himself, even the poor widows little field. And the poor woman 
forced her way into the council chamber where he sat with the mighty of the 
city; she lifted her voice in despair, and demanded of him to take an oath that he 
had. acted according to law and conscience. And he took the book, bent over it, 
read the oath with a hollow voice, raised, his hand, and swore. Then a whirlwind 
rushed through the hall, and they all sank to the ground. When it was once more 
still and they rose, the perjurer had vanished. The window was broken, and 
outside on the wall there stood living in every feature, as we see it still, and 
ineffaceable, the figure of the councilor of Presburg. The devil had blown him 
into the smooth wall like a colored shadow. — 

Our steamer was again on its flight: we met another steamer, Arpad; it came 
from Vienna, and like ours, was overloaded with passengers. Hats swung, 
handkerchiefs waved, we looked in each others eyes, we saw ourselves there, 
and the picture vanished again. Not one of the many figures has remained behind 
in memory, except that of a lady in a nankeen cloak, and with a green parasol; 
she has found a place in my heart I hope she is as affable as she appeared to be. 

The whole morning, long before we had reached Presburg, we saw a thick, 
heavy smoke rising in the horizon; it was a fire; the half of Theben had burnt that 
day. We approached this place at sunset; it is one of the most picturesque on the 
whole voyage. A ruin stood on the top of the mountain, certainly the finest along 
the shores of the Danube. The red glare of the evening sun shone on the wet 
mill-wheel, which, as it went round, seemed to be of beaten gold. 

All was green and fragrant around! What beauty, what magnificence in the 
whole scenery! Theben, in Hungary, is a little spot fallen from heaven, and here, 


in all this splendor of nature, was wailing and need. Half of the town lay in 
rubbish and ashes; a thick smoke fumed from the burning houses; the small 
chimneys stood like pillars in the air; the roof had been torn off the church; the 
blackened walls had been licked by the red flames! What misery! many mothers 
were yet seeking their children. A woman stood by the shore and wrung her 
hands! A burnt horse limped away over the bridge! 

We hurry past We are in Austria! next morning we shall see Vienna! 

Meagre, endless forests lay before us! The air was thick and hot already in the 
early moming. There was no sunshine, as over the Mediterranean and the 
Bosphorus. I fancied I was at home on a warm, oppressive summer’s day! My 
voyage was now over. A dejection of spirits crept over me, and pressed on my 
heart — a prediction of something evil! In our littke Denmark every person of 
talent stands so near the others, that each pushes and treads on the other, for all 
will have a place. As regards myself, they have only eyes for my faults! My way 
at home is through a stormy sea! I know that many a wave will yet roll heavily 
over my head before I reach the haven! Yet this I know full well, that posterity 
cannot be more severe to me than are those by whom I am surrounded. 

Stephen’s Tower stood in the thick warm air, above the blue-tinged trees of 
the Prater. 


PART VI. HOMEWARD BOUND. 


I. VIENNA’S THEATRE. 


THE Dane who travels in Germany comes more and more to the conviction, if 
he has not done so at home, that the Danish stage occupies an important place. 
Most of the large German theatres may, certainly, be allowed to contain 
considerable talent; but the Danish stage possesses many claims, and has 
infinitely greater powers. Several of our actors and actresses would, if the 
Danish language were as extended as the German, acquire an European 
celebrity. Our repertory of acting plays is, besides, so rich in original works, that 
they can furnish intellectual food for the winter evenings of so good a quality, 
that there is no need to resort to translations. 

Holberg, Oehlenschlager, Heiberg, Overskou, and Hertz form a quintuple, 
which, in dramatic literature, would do honor to any country. “Germany has not 
one theatre like that in Copenhagen,” I have heard several of my countrymen 
say, and I must acknowledge the truth of the assertion, when they do not reckon 
Vienna amongst the German cities. Burg Theatre, in Vienna, stands quite as high 
as the Danish theatre; and in some respects higher, from the mass of 
extraordinary talent it possesses, the union, the concert of their acting, and the 
nature displayed in their performances. Anschiitz, Korn, L6we, Carl la Roche, 
Wilhelmini, Fichtner — these are artists in the real signification of the word! 
Madame Rettich, Fru von Weissenthurn! — nay, I should set down an endless 
row of names, were I to point out those who may justly be called excellent. But 
we must not forget to add that Burg Theatre has this advantage, that it puts out 
its whole strength upon comedy, tragedy, and dramas. Our theatre, on the 
contrary, as we have but that one, must, besides these different kinds of 
performances, divide its powers between the opera, the vaudeville, and the 
ballet. 

“Hoftheater nachst dem Karmthner Thor,” in Vienna, is appropriated to the 
opera and the ballet. During my stay I did not hear German opera here, but 
Italian, and that the most excellent I have ever heard. The male singers were 
Napoleone Moriani, Badiali, Donzelli; and the ladies Tadolini, Frezzolini, and 
Schoberlechner. I heartily wished that the Copenhageners might once hear such 
an Italian opera; they would and must be enchanted! Hitherto they have known 
none, and have for some years past despised and overlooked what they did not 
know. The Northerns cannot sing Italian music: the reason, probably, why “La 
Gazza Ladra” was hissed off our stage. Italians should sing their own music, 
their own recitative. Then there is soul indeed! It streams out from within! It is 


as if their thoughts and speech must reveal themselves in song — it is their 
language. 

In the Italian towns they present only two or three operas the whole season. 
There was a great change of pieces at the Karnthner Thor Theatre. The newest I 
heard was “Il Templario,” by Nicolai. The choruses are particularly fine. The 
subject is the same that Marschner has treated; but Marschner’s harmony is, 
certainly, far superior, and, in my opinion, has only this fault, that the recitatives 
are wanting. These, it appears to me, ought to be introduced, instead of the 
dialogues, which disturb, nay, almost mar the effect of the music. In the world of 
tones all must be music! 

The theatre “Nachst dem Karnthner Thor,” has, besides the opera, a ballet; 
but though there is a large stage here, with plenty of pomp and show, yet the 
ballet department will not bear any comparison with that of the Copenhagen 
theatre, which, at this time, stands very high, and our ballets surpass in taste and 
poetry all those I have had an opportunity of seeing in Germany and Italy. Paris 
and Naples, without doubt, excel us in the number of their dancers, and in their 
splendid decorations, but not in composition. 

When the Italian Galeotti died in Denmark, Terpsichore wept. Who was there 
that could supply his place as ballet composer? No one took his place; but a new 
one was born, who, like every true genius, made his own way — and that is 
Bournonville. He is a true poet; his “Waldemar” is a great imitative drama, 
supported by Frohliches genial music, and his “Festen i Albano” is a lyric poem. 

Besides these two royal theatres, Vienna has several others in the suburbs, 
where the honest citizen enjoys the dialects, and sees every-day-life illumined by 
the Bengal lights of poetry. We dwellers in the North must live with those of 
Vienna, and know the people well, ere we can value rightly that genial life which 
exists in these lightly-sketched pieces. 

If a man would know a German theatre in its best aspect, if he would know 
German dramatic literature, know it when spoken from that rostrum it was 
written for, he must make a stay in Vienna, and then he will not, as I have heard 
Danes, say: “There is no German theatre, no German dramatic literature!” One 
evening’s visit to the Burg Theatre will convince him that the Germans have a 
theatre, and as to its literature their dramatic repertory speaks for itself. 
Schroder’s comedy, “The Ring”; Junger’s, “He has his Nose everywhere”; a 
drama like Ifland’s “The Hunters”; tragedies like Goethe’s “Egmont” and 
Schiller’s “Wilhelm Tell,” are fresh and imperishable branches in a dramatic 
literature; and amongst the younger men what does not the dramatic power and 
poesy of Halm and Bouemfeld proclaim? and we only name two natives of 
Vienna. 


We have in Denmark a species of poetic drama which they do not possess in 
Vienna; I mean the Heiberg vaudevilles; but however great an effect these have 
produced at home, partly from their own merit and partly from their excellent 
performance, yet I believe they cannot, in humor and poetic worth, be accounted 
better than some in a style of poetry they have in particular in Vienna, and we 
have not — their local comedies, and, in especial, Raimund’s! 


ll. PROFILES. 


THE larger squares and chief streets in Vienna present the appearance of a 
complete picture gallery; every shop has its handsomely painted sign, either the 
portrait of some famous person or an allegorical piece. Every open place or 
square, and every street afford subjects for paintings that might adorm a whole 
gallery, from its living throng and its different groups. Yet sketches of this kind 
we already have in great numbers; so by way of change we will just cut out a 
few profiles of well-known persons; but you must remember that profiles do not 
give more than the shadow of a likeness. 

“We are in Volksgar ten.” — Gentlemen and ladies stroll under the green 
trees in lively conversation; the waiters fly in all directions to procure ices. The 
tones of a great orchestra spread through the garden. In the midst of the 
musicians stands a young man of dark complexion; his large brown eyes glance 
round about in a restless manner; his head, arms, and whole body move; it is as 
if he were the heart in that great musical body, and, as we know, the blood flows 
through the heart: and here the blood is tones; these tones were born in him; he is 
the heart, and all Europe hears its musical beatings; its own pulse beats stronger 
when it hears them: the man’s name is — Strauss. 

We are in one of the suburbs; in the midst of an English park; there is a little 
palace, and there lives Prince Didrikstein. We pass through a range of handsome 
rooms; the sounds of a piano meet our ears. The scene is rich and pretty here; 
here is a charming prospect over the garden terraces. The tones we hear have 
their birth from one of the piano’s masters. Liszt does not play thus! He and the 
one we hear are equally great and equally different. Liszt astonishes, we are 
carried away by the whirling bacchanals; here, on the contrary, we stand aloft on 
the mountain in the clear sunlight of nature, filled with greatness and refreshed 
with peace and grace; we feel glad in the holy church of nature, where the hymns 
mingle with the dancing herdsman’s song. 

Who is the mighty ruler of this piano? Regard him; he is young, handsome, 
noble, and amiable! Do you not know my. profile? Then I must write the name 
under it — Sigismund Thalberg. 

We drive out to Hitzing, the Fredericksberg of Vienna; we stand by a 
delightful little summer residence; the garden is rich in trees and flowers. The 
old lady within is the gardener; she has planted every tree: she has set every 
flower in the ground: here are pine and birch, tulips and odorous lindens. 
Flowering rose hedges form the borders around the fresh grass-plot A tall, hale 


old woman comes to meet us; what penetration is in her eye, what mildness in 
every feature! Who is she? We enter the room; on the table stands an elegant 
vase with the image of a lyre encircled by a laurel wreath; its leaves are partly 
gilt, partly green. The names of comedies are impressed on these leaves; the gilt 
ones announce the pieces in which she, as an actress, enchanted a whole people; 
the green leaves bear each the name of one of her own dramatic works; the 
meaning is, that she has gilded the other, authors’ laurels, her own stand always 
fresh and green! The vase is a gift from brother and sister artists; at the bottom 
we read her name — Johanne von Weissenthurrn. 

We are in Vienna: we go up some broad stone steps, between thick cold 
walls; large iron doors with padlocks on, present themselves on each side, within 
which money and important papers are kept. We enter a small chamber; the 
walls are hidden by book-shelves in which stand large folios; round about are 
packets of writings and all the appliances of business. A tall, serious man sits 
before the desk; it is not poetic matters that occupy him. The austere expression 
in his countenance changes to sadness. He looks at us; there are soul and thought 
in that look! How often has he not fixed it on the face of nature, and it was 
reflected therein! In his youth he sang for us about the combat in his soul; his 
muse revealed itself spectral-like, and yet the picture was like the fresh, 
blooming maid, “Die Ahnfrau.” In his manhood he gave us “The Golden 
Fleece;” it is hung up in the Muses’ temple; his name beams forth — Grillparzer. 


lll. THE WORKMAN. 


A SKETCH FROM BOHEMIA. 


WE have not only left the Imperial city, we have even come into the midst of 
Bohemia. Rich corn-fields, linden-trees, and pictures of saints — these attract us 
here. 

It is sunset; we see “Riesenbirge” — alas! how small, how misty; I fancy I 
see Kullen from the coast of Zealand! It is not the Greek mountain outline; here 
is not the Greek atmosphere with its transparency. But yet I know this spot: the 
sight of these low mountains, that extended green field, the linden-trees, and this 
stone-heap close by the way-side. I saw it several years ago, and just in the same 
light as now! It seems not to have won a flower, not a bush more since I last 
passed here; in my thoughts and heart there is a new, a richer flower-blossom 
than these: flowers from the North, the South, and the East. The place has even 
lost: the chief figure, which in my memory belongs to this landscape, is wanting. 
Here on this stone-heap there sat a young workman in a blue blouse, his hat 
covered with oil-cloth, stick in hand, and knapsack on his back; he was the 
picture of youth and health. 

Where is he now wandering in the world? Or perhaps he has already found a 
quiet home, sits with wife and child just now at this hour, and tells them of his 
wanderings through Bohemia. There is much to hear; a wandering life is a life 
full of change! Does he remember his resting here on the stone-heap? Does he 
remember the diligence which then drove past him? A stranger peeped out of the 
window, and let him, as the best figure in the landscape, mirror itself in his 
thoughts. No, he remembers it not He throws his arm around his wife, kisses his 
beautiful boy. The traveller is yet no further in the world than by the stone-heap 
— there where the workman sat. 


IV. A GRAVE. 


ALOFT on the mountain, with prospect over city, river, and wood-grown isles, 
lies old Hradschin. The church here contains the body of St John Nepomucen in 
a magnificent silver coffin. What pomp within, what splendid scenery without! 
and yet this is not the place that the Dane visits first in Prague. Down by the 
market-place is a poor little church; a piazza and a narrow yard lead to it. The 
priest says mass before the altar; the congregation kneel, and mumble an “Ora 
pro no-his!” It sounds like a hollow, mournful sigh from the abyss; it pours forth 
like a painful sob, a cry of lamentation. The Dane wanders through the aisle to 
the right; a large red-brown stone, in which is carved a knight in armor, is set in 
the pillar. Whose bones lie mouldering within? A countryman’s! a Dane’s! a 
master-spirit! whose name sheds a lustre over Denmark! — that land which 
expelled him. His castle at home is sunken in rubbish; the ploughshare passes 
over the spot where he, in his cheerful room, searched the writings, and received 
the visits of kings; the sea-gull flies through the air, where he read the stars from 
his tower; his island of life and happiness is in strange hands. Denmark does not 
own it; Denmark owns not even his dust; but the Danes mention his name in 
their bad times, as if a denunciation proceeded out of it: “These are Tycho 
Brahe’s days!” say they. 

The Dane weeps by Tycho’s grave in a foreign land, and becomes wrathful 
against an undiscerning age. Denmark, thou hast hearts in thy shield; have one 
also in thy breast!” Be still, son of a younger race; perhaps thou thyself, hadst 
thou lived in his time, wouldst have misjudged him like the others; his greatness 
would have stirred up the sediments of thy vanity, and thou wouldst have cast it 
into his life’s cup. Race resembles race — therein consanguinity betrays itself. 

A sunbeam falls on the grave-stone — perhaps a tear also! The congregation 
mumble their evaporating, painful “Ora pro nobis!” 


V. ANORTHWARD FLIGHT. 


SPRING will soon be here; the birds of passage then tend toward the South. 
Homeward I go from Bohemia’s capital in steamships and steamboats! Well 
known, changing scenes glide past; beautiful summer scenery, friendly faces, 
friendly voices — the hours vanish, and before I know it, I am in the North. 

Yet I still see Hradschin beaming in the sun, high above flourishing fields and 
charming groups of trees. Beautiful morning! blot out from my memory the 
remembrance of yester-evening’s wandering in the “Baumgarten,” the park of 
Prague. It appeared to me like a church-yard where people would be merry, but 
could not Decent, orderly, but tiresome burgher families sat and drank ale under 
the trees where not a single bird twittered; ugly Bajaderes with buckram in their 
coats went up and down; even the puppet theatres were in a bad humor; no one 
spoke for the dolls; they dumbly threw out their arms, and fought each other. A 
coffin played the principal part in the piece. 

Why does the inelegant, ungraceful, unhandsome, fix itself so strenuously in 
the mind? Prague has so much that is characteristic and beautiful! Fresh, balmy 
morning, blot out all ugly and unpleasant remembrances! 

The flag waves on the Bohemia. Like a fish through the water, it shot down 
the stream between picturesque, wood-covered rocks. On every ruin, and in 
every little town that we dart past, there waves a flag; they greet us with music; 
the people wave their hats; small cannons crack, and echo answers: it is a 
charming voyage. 

We have a Copenhagener with his daughter on board. “It is delightful!” says 
she; “but the water is so horribly yellow; here are none of our beech woods!” — 

“They are terrible mountains!” says the father. “See, what a fellow! I shall not 
go up it! One can see just as well from below!” 

That one can not! Ascend the rock! Let the fresh mountain breeze whistle 
round you, and be glad with the great abroad and with — the beautiful at home! 

Hirniskretschen greets us; we are on the borders of Saxony. “Trakten dr 
vacker hvad som finnes och forsvinner for ogat i Italien, gor nu en stor efert, 
smd strommar smd berg!” This is the whole of Ehrensvard’s striking description 
of the Saxon Switzerland! 

When the Naphtha spring has ceased to stream forth, we then value the last 
bubbling drops! Farewell, ye green, wood-crowned rocks, I exchange you for the 
extended plain with clover and beeches by the open strand. 


Dresden lies before us in the thick air, Northern Germany’s Florence; where 
Madonna, the Virgin mother, stands with the heaven-born child on the hovering 
cloud. The Protestant bends to the divinity in art! Dresden is a friend one will not 
willingly lose; he has something — what shall I call it? — half civic, half 
romantic in his character. His gardens are of a rocky nature, with K6nigstein and 
Bastei; his study the gallery with the magnificent paintings. The new theatre is a 
picture-book, so motley and splendid, with gold and scroll work. Yes, here we 
are in the middle of the picture-book; we are overwhelmed with its diversified 
splendor! Authors’ portraits adorn the ceiling; the boxes are gilded and well 
poised; beauty sits here in the mussel-shell, as her sister Venus Anadyomene has 
so often done; the drop curtain presents to us Parnassus, where well-known 
figures appear before us, — Calderon, Moliére, Gozzi, Schiller, Goethe, and 
other great spirits. The border forms an arabesque of a dramatic character; here 
are Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, Mephistopheles, Faust, and so on in an endless 
row. Yes, the theatre is a real picture-book, the play and opera are the text. I trust 
it will cause us to forget the imposing imagery. 

It is well to be here; but we are on a journey—” bent on speed;” yet a pressure 
of the hand from our dear Dahl, Vogel, Winckler, and the roaring, snorting, 
tearing, steam-engine is away over field and meadow to Leipsic, to Magdeburg, 
and again by steam to the furthest corner of Germany, to great Hamburg. It is a 
short voyage; the hours may be told; but we stop on the way, and that for days. 

Melody has a strange power; friendship and admiration are equally as 
powerful. Mendelssohn-Bart holdy lives in Leipsic. 

How snug and comfortable it was in his home; a handsome and friendly wife, 
and all so hospitable for the stranger! A little morning concert, where, by the by, 
I heard “Adam,” was given in Mendelssohn’s room. The gifted Frau Goethe 
from Weimar and I were the fortunate guests. In the church, and on the same 
organ that Sebastian Bach played, Mendelssohn gave me one of Bach’s fugues 
and a few of his own compositions. Mountain and valley, heaven and the abyss 
poured forth their hymns from the organ-pipes; that was, in truth, a church 
concert! Thou hast played for me, and therefore I bring thee my poor tribute. 

The steam-carriage flies with the swallow’s flight. We are in Magdeburg. We 
sleep here a night, and are again on the Elbe. 

The steamer is dirty and heavy; it stops on its course, goes on a little way, 
runs aground, and goes on again; the beautiful scenery around reveals itself in a 
willow-tree or a pasture field. It is cold and gray here. The poet must help nature, 
for it always helps him. They read on board, for here is a perfect reading-room. 
What book is that which two at once are so buried in? It is a Danish book. Do 
not say that Denmark has no mountains; its literature is a mountain, high and 


wood-grown; it is seen from our neighbor-lands, shining blue in the horizon. Be 
cordial to us; wander through our spiritual mountain scenery: here extend 
Oehlenschlager’s mighty forests; Giundtvig’s tumuli, where the stones give forth 
a melody like Memnon’s statue; here He Holberg’s towns with living beings as 
we see and know them; here is the scent of the fresh-mown hay in Christian 
Winther’s clover field. Ingemann leads thee by moonlight through the sweet- 
smelling beech woods, where the nightingale warbles, and the springs tell thee of 
olden memories. Hertz and Heiberg will teach thee that the Danish language has 
tones — that it can be forged into whistling arrows, into flaming swords. There 
is life moving in the young race. Hear him who sang of Venus, Cupid, and 
Pysche; he who relates “A Brother’s Life!” Follow him whom thou art reading 
here in the vessel: and who is he? A pseudonym, — one Carl Bernhard, the 
younger brother of the author of “An Every-day Story;” the younger brother who 
is rising as the elder is declining: the young tree shoots forth new and fresh 
branches every time; the one stronger than the other. The elder-tree has lost its 
life’s freshness, its new branches are dry and decayed; they fall of themselves 
from the crown, which gives scent in “The Light Nights’ — in “Dreams and 
Reality.” 

The passage down the Elbe is soon ended; it is the last evening! How gray, 
how cold! The swallows and martins fly across the river to their nests under the 
house-roofs and their holes in the declivities. 

The swallow comes from the warm lands in the spring-time; instinct drives it 
toward the North; it leads it through the airy desert to its nest By the yellow, 
rolling river with the poor green shores, stands a small house with a blooming 
elder-bush. “There I must go!” twitters the swallow. “Desire draws me thither, 
from the tall palm and the shady plantain.” 

The elder-bush exhales such sweet fragrance. The old grandmother sits on the 
threshold, and looks at the ships; a little girl sits on her stool, and amuses herself 
with the flowers on grandmother’s gown. Poor swallow! thou comest again! The 
flowering elder is cut down; the old grandmother is in her grave; the little girl is 
out in the world with strangers. The house itself, where thou built thy nest, is 
smartened up and ornamented; the new owner will not permit any swallows’ 
nests. Alas! how changed! 

It is morning. Enveloped in a cold, raw mist, the towers of Hamburg stand 
before us. We are in the North. The Elbe rolls its milky waves against our ugly 
steamer. We land; we drive through the dark, narrow streets. Here is music, a 
great musical festival. This evening all will beam with light, away over the 
Alster, and under the green avenues. Liszt is here. I shall hear him again in the 
same saloon as when I departed — hear again his “Valse Infernale!” Shall I not 


think that my whole travelling flight was only a dream, under Liszt’s rushing, 
roaring, fuming, foaming fantasias? Not months, but only minutes have 
vanished. “No, time has advanced!” say my many countrymen, whom I meet on 
the Jungfernstieg. “We have gone greatly forward, whilst you were on your 
travels; we have got omnibuses in Copenhagen.” Yes, it goes forward, say I to 
myself, as I on my wanderings see Heiberg’s name brought to the corner of 
Altona. Miss Sichlau has, with “Emily’s Palpitation,” brought his name to the 
Elbe. There it is on the play-bill, which is plastered up at the street-corner: an 
itinerant Danish company perform Heiberg’s vaudevilles in Altona. 

Music sounds; rockets ascend! Farewell! Over the swelling sea to the green 
islands I have never known home-sickness, unless when the heart has been filled 
with a singular love at thinking of the dear friends at home, an endless pleasure, 
which pictures forth the moment that we see them again, for the first time, in the 
well-known circle. Then the picture comes forth so life-like, that tears come into 
the eyes; the heart melts, and must forcibly tear itself away from such thoughts! 
Is this home-sickness? Yes! Then I also know it. The first moment of arrival at 
home is, however, the bouquet of the whole voyage. 
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INTRODUCTION. We Travel. 


It is a delightful spring: the birds warble, but you do not understand their song? 
Well, hear it in a free translation. 

“Get on my back,” says the stork, our green island’s sacred bird, “and I will 
carry thee over the Sound. Sweden also has fresh and fragrant beech woods, 
green meadows and corn-fields. In Scania, with the flowering apple-trees behind 
the peasant’s house, you will think that you are still in Denmark.” 

“Fly with me,” says the swallow; “I fly over Holland’s mountain ridge, where 
the beech-trees cease to grow; I fly further towards the north than the stork. You 
shall see the vegetable mould pass over into rocky ground; see snug, neat towns, 
old churches and mansions, where all is good and comfortable, where the family 
stand in a circle around the table and say grace at meals, where the least of the 
children says a prayer, and, morning and evening, sings a psalm. I have heard it, 
I have seen it, when little, from my nest under the eaves.” 

“Come with me! come with me!” screams the restless sea-gull, and flies in an 
expecting circle. “Come with me to the Skjdargaards, where rocky isles by 
thousands, with fir and pine, lie like flower-beds along the coast; where the 
fishermen draw the well-filled nets!” 

“Rest thee between our extended wings,” sing the wild swans. “Let us bear 
thee up to the great lakes, the perpetually roaring elvs (rivers), that rush on with 
arrowy swiftness; where the oak forest has long ceased, and the birch-tree 
becomes stunted. Rest thee between our extended wings: we fly up to Sulitelma, 
the island’s eye, as the mountain is called; we fly from the vernal green valley, 
up over the snow-drifts, to the mountain’s top, whence thou canst see the North 
Sea, on yonder side of Norway. 

“We fly to Jemteland, where the rocky mountains are high and blue; where 
the Foss roars and rushes; where the torches are lighted as budstikke'*! to 
announce that the ferryman is expected. Up to the deep, cold-running waters, 
where the midsummer sun does not set; where the rosy hue of eve is that of 
morn.” 

That is the birds’ song. Shall we lay it to heart? Shall we accompany them? 
— at least a part of the way. We will not sit upon the stork’s back, or between 
the swans’ wings. We will go forward with steam, and with horses — yes, also 
on our own legs, and glance now and then from reality, over the fence into the 
region of thought, which is always our near neighbour-land; pluck a flower or a 
leaf, to be placed in the note-book — for it sprung out during our journey’s 


flight: we fly and we sing. Sweden, thou glorious land! Sweden, where, in 
ancient times, the sacred gods came from Asia’s mountains! land that still retains 
rays of their lustre, which streams from the flowers in the name of “Linnaeus;” 
which beams for thy chivalrous men from Charles the Twelfth’s banner; which 
sounds from the obelisk on the field of Lutzen! Sweden, thou land of deep 
feeling, of heart-felt songs! home of the limpid elvs, where the wild swans sing 
in the gleam of the Northern Lights! Thou land, on whose deep, still lakes 
Scandinavia’s fairy builds her colonnades, and leads her battling, shadowy host 
over the icy mirror! Glorious Sweden! with thy fragrant Linnaeus, with Jenny’s 
soul-enlivening songs! To thee will we fly with the stork and the swallow, with 
the restless sea-gull and the wild swans. Thy birch-woods exhale refreshing 
fragrance under their sober, bending branches; on the tree’s white stem the harp 
shall hang: the North’s summer wind shall whistle therein! 


TROLLHATTA 


Who did we meet at Trollhatta? It is a strange story, and we will relate it. 

We landed at the first sluice, and stood as it were in a garden laid out in the 
English style. The broad walks are covered with gravel, and rise in short terraces 
between the sunlit greensward: it is charming, delightful here, but by no means 
imposing. If one desires to be excited in this manner, one must go a little higher 
up to the older sluices, which deep and narrow have burst through the hard rock. 
It looks magnificent, and the water in its dark bed far below is lashed into foam. 
Up here one overlooks both elv and valley; the bank of the river on the other 
side, rises in green undulating hills, grouped with leafy trees and red-painted 
wooden houses, which are bounded by rocks and pine forests. Steam-boats and 
sailing vessels ascend through the sluices; the water itself is the attendant spirit 
that must bear them up above the rock, and from the forest itself it buzzes, roars 
and rattles. The din of Trollhatta Falls mingles with the noise from the saw-mills 
and smithies. 

“In three hours we shall be through the sluices,” said the Captain: “in that 
time you will see the Falls. We shall meet again at the inn up here.” 

We went from the path through the forest: a whole flock of bare-headed boys 
surrounded us. They would all be our guides; the one screamed longer than the 
other, and every one gave his contradictory explanation, how high the water 
stood, and how high it did not stand, or could stand. There was also a great 
difference of opinion amongst the learned. 

We soon stopped on a ling-covered rock, a dizzying terrace. Before us, but far 
below, was the roaring water, the Hell Fall, and over this again, fall after fall, the 
rich, rapid, rushing elv — the outlet of the largest lake in Sweden. What a sight! 
what a foaming and roaring, above — below! It is like the waves of the sea, but 
of effervescing champagne — of boiling milk. The water rushes round two 
rocky islands at the top so that the spray rises like meadow dew. Below, the 
water is more compressed, then hurries down again, shoots forward and returns 
in circles like smooth water, and then rolls darting its long sea-like fall into the 
Hell Fall. What a tempest rages in the deep — what a sight! Words cannot 
express it! 

Nor could our screaming little guides. They stood mute; and when they again 
began with their explanations and stories, they did not come far, for an old 
gentleman whom none of us had noticed (but he was now amongst us), made 
himself heard above the noise, with his singularly sounding voice. He knew all 


the particulars about the place, and about former days, as if they had been of 
yesterday. 

“Here, on the rocky holms,” said he, “it was that the warriors in the heathen 
times, as they are called, decided their disputes. The warrior Starkodder dwelt in 
this district, and liked the pretty girl Ogn right well; but she was fonder of 
Hergrimmer, and therefore he was challenged by Staérkodder to combat here by 
the falls, and met his death; but Ogn sprung towards them, took her 
bridegroom’s bloody sword, and thrust it into her own heart. Thus Starkodder 
did not gain her. Then there passed a hundred years, and again a hundred years: 
the forests were then thick and closely grown; wolves and bears prowled here 
summer and winter; the place was infested with malignant robbers, whose 
hiding-place no one could find. It was yonder, by the fall before Top Island, on 
the Norwegian side — there was their cave: now it has fallen in! The cliff there 
overhangs it!” 

“Yes, the Tailor’s Cliff!” shouted all the boys. “It fell in the year 1755!” 

“Fell!” said the old man, as if in astonishment that any one but himself could 
know it. “Everything will fall once, and the tailor directly.” The robbers had 
placed him upon the cliff and demanded that if he would be liberated from them, 
his ransom should be that he should sew a suit of clothes up there; and he tried 
it; but at the first stitch, as he drew the thread out, he became giddy and fell 
down into the gushing water, and thus the rock got the name of “The Tailor’s 
Cliff.” One day the robbers caught a young girl, and she betrayed them, for she 
kindled a fire in the cavern. The smoke was seen, the caverns discovered, and 
the robbers imprisoned and executed. That outside there is called ‘The Thieves’ 
Fall,’ and down there under the water is another cave, the elv rushes in there and 
returns boiling; one can see it well up here, one hears it too, but it can be heard 
better under the bergman’s loft. 

And we went on and on, along the Fall, towards Top Island, continuously on 
smooth paths covered with saw-dust, to Polham’s Sluice. A cleft had been made 
in the rock for the first intended sluice-work, which was not finished, but 
whereby art has created the most imposing of all Trollhatta’s Falls; the hurrying 
water falling here perpendicularly into the black deep. The side of the rock is 
here placed in connection with Top Island by means of a light iron bridge, which 
appears as if thrown over the abyss. We venture on to the rocking bridge over 
the streaming, whirling water, and then stand on the little cliff island, between 
firs and pines, that shoot forth from the crevices. Before us darts a sea of waves, 
which are broken by the rebound against the stone block where we stand, 
bathing us with the fine spray. The torrent flows on each side, as if shot out from 


a gigantic cannon, fall after fall: we look out over them all, and are filled with 
the harmonic sound, which since time began, has ever been the same. 

“No one can ever get to the island there,” said one of our party, pointing to 
the large island above the topmost fall. 

“T however know one!” said the old man, and nodded with a peculiar smile. 

“Yes, my grandfather could!” said one of the boys, “scarcely any one besides 
has crossed during a hundred years. The cross that is set up over there was 
placed there by my grandfather. It had been a severe winter, the whole of Lake 
Venern was frozen; the ice dammed up the outlet, and for many hours there was 
a dry bottom. Grandfather has told about it: he went over with two others, placed 
the cross up, and returned. But then there was such a thundering and cracking 
noise, just as if it were cannons. The ice broke up and the elv came over the 
fields and forest. It is true, every word I say!” 

One of the travellers cited Tegner: 

“Vildt G6ta stortade fran Fjallen, Hemsk Trollet fran sat Toppfall rét! Men 
Snillet kom och sprdngt stod Hallen, Med Skeppen i sitt sk6t!” 

“Poor mountain sprite,” he continued, “thy power and glory recede! Man flies 
over thee — thou mayst go and learn of him.” 

The garrulous old man made a grimace, and muttered something to himself 
— but we were just by the bridge before the inn. The steam-boat glided through 
the opened way, every one hastened to get on board, and it directly shot away 
above the Fall, just as if no Fall existed. 

“And that can be done!” said the old man. He knew nothing at all about 
steam-boats, had never before that day seen such a thing, and accordingly he was 
sometimes up and sometimes down, and stood by the machinery and stared at 
the whole construction, as if he were counting all the pins and screws. The 
course of the canal appeared to him to be something quite new; the plan of it and 
the guide-books were quite foreign objects to him: he tumed them and turned 
them — for read I do not think he could. But he knew all the particulars about 
the country — that is to say, from olden times. 

I heard that he did not sleep at all the whole night. He studied the passage of 
the steam-boat; and when we in the morning ascended the sluice terraces from 
Lake Venern, higher and higher from lake to lake, away over the high-plain — 
higher, continually higher — he was in such activity that it appeared as if it 
could not be greater — and then we reached Motala. 

The Swedish author Tjérnerés relates of himself, that when a child he once 
asked what it was that ticked in the clock, and they answered him that it was one 
named “Bloodless.” What brought the child’s pulse to beat with feverish throbs 


and the hair on his head to rise, also exercised its power in Motala, over the old 
man from Trollhatta. 

We now went through the great manufactory in Motala. What ticks in the 
clock, beats here with strong strokes of the hammer. It is Bloodless, who drank 
life from human thought and thereby got limbs of metals, stone and wood; it is 
Bloodless, who by human thought gained strength, which man himself does not 
physically possess. Bloodless reigns in Motala, and through the large foundries 
and factories he extends his hard limbs, whose joints and parts consist of wheel 
within wheel, chains, bars, and thick iron wires. Enter, and see how the glowing 
iron masses are formed into long bars. Bloodless spins the glowing bar! see how 
the shears cut into the heavy metal plates; they cut as quietly and as softly as if 
the plates were paper. Here where he hammers, the sparks fly from the anvil. See 
how he breaks the thick iron bars; he breaks them into lengths; it is as if it were a 
stick of sealing-wax that is broken. The long iron bars rattle before your feet; 
iron plates are planed into shavings; before you rolls the large wheel, and above 
your head runs living wire — long heavy wire! There is a hammering and 
buzzing, and if you look around in the large open yard, amongst great up-turned 
copper boilers, for steam-boats and locomotives, Bloodless also here stretches 
out one of his fathom-long fingers, and hauls away. Everything is living; man 
alone stands and is silenced by — stop! 

The perspiration oozes out of one’s fingers’-ends: one turns and turns, bows, 
and knows not one’s self, from pure respect for the human thought which here 
has iron limbs. And yet the large iron hammer goes on continually with its heavy 
strokes: it is as if it said: “Banco, Banco! many thousand dollars; Banco, pure 
gain! Banco! Banco!” — Hear it, as I heard it; see, as I saw! 

The old gentleman from Trollhdétta walked up and down in full 
contemplation; bent and swung himself about; crept on his knees, and stuck his 
head into corners and between the machines, for he would know everything so 
exactly; he would see the screw in the propelling vessels, understand their 
mechanism and effect under water — and the water itself poured like hail-drops 
down his forehead. He fell unconscious, backwards into my arms, or else he 
would have been drawn into the machinery, and been crushed: he looked at me, 
and pressed my hand. 

“And all this goes on naturally,” said he; “simply and comprehensibly. Ships 
go against the wind, and against the stream, sail higher than forests and 
mountains. The water must raise, steam must drive them!” 

“Ves,” said I. 


“Yes,” said he, and again yes, with a sigh which I did not then understand; 
but, months after, I understood it, and I will at once make a spring to that time, 
and we are again at Trollhatta. 

I came here in the autumn, on my return home; stayed some days in this 
mighty piece of nature, where busy human life forces its way more and more in, 
and, by degrees, transforms the picturesque to the useful manufactory. Trollhatta 
must do her work; saw beams, drive mills, hammer and break to pieces: one 
building grows up by the side of the other, and in half a century hence here will 
be a city. But that was not the story. 

I came, as I have said, here again in the autumn. I found the same rushing and 
roaring, the same din, the same rising and sinking in the sluices, the same 
chattering boys who conducted fresh travellers to the Hell Fall, to the iron-bridge 
island, and to the inn. I sat here, and turned over the leaves of books, collected 
here through a series of years, in which travellers have inscribed their names, 
feelings and thoughts at Trollhatta — almost always the same astonishment, 
expressed in different languages, though generally in Latin: veni, vidi, obstupui. 

One has written: “I have seen nature’s master-piece pervade that of art;” 
another cannot say what he saw, and what he saw he cannot say. A mine owner 
and manufacturer, full of the doctrine of utility, has written: “Seen with the 
greatest pleasure this useful work for us in Varmeland, Trollhatta.” The wife of a 
dean from Scania expresses herself thus. She has kept to the family, and only 
signed in the remembrance book, as to the effect of her feelings at Trollhatta. 
“God grant my brother-in-law fortune, for he has understanding!” Some few 
have added witticisms to the others’ feelings; yet as a pearl on this heap of 
writing shines Tegner’s poem, written by himself in the book on the 28th of 
June, 1804: 

“Gotha kom i dans fran Seves fjallar, &c.” 

I looked up from the book and who should stand before me, just about to 
depart again, but the old man from Trollhatta! Whilst I had wandered about, 
right up to the shores of Siljan, he had continually made voyages on the canal; 
seen the sluices and manufactories, studied steam in all its possible powers of 
service, and spoke about a projected railway in Sweden, between the Hjalmar 
and Venern. He had, however, never yet seen a railway, and I described to him 
these extended roads, which sometimes rise like ramparts, sometimes like 
towering bridges, and at times like halls of miles in length, cut through rocks. I 
also spoke of America and England. 

“One takes breakfast in London, and the same day one drinks tea in 
Edinburgh.” 


“That I can do!” said the man, and in as cool a tone as if no one but himself 
could do it, “I can also,” said I; “and I have done it.” 

“And who are you, then?” he asked. 

“A common traveller,” I replied; “a traveller who pays for his conveyance. 
And who are you?” 

The man sighed. 

“You do not know me: my time is past; my power is nothing! Bloodless is 
stronger than I!” and he was gone. 

I then understood who he was. Well, in what humour must a poor mountain 
sprite be, who only comes up every hundred years to see how things go forward 
here on the earth! 

It was the mountain sprite and no other, for in our time every intelligent 
person is considerably wiser; and I looked with a sort of proud feeling on the 
present generation, on the gushing, rushing, whirling wheel, the heavy blows of 
the hammer, the shears that cut so softly through the metal plates, the thick iron 
bars that were broken like sticks of sealing-wax, and the music to which the 
heart’s pulsations vibrate: “Banco, Banco, a hundred thousand Banco!” and all 
by steam — by mind and spirit. 

It was evening. I stood on the heights of Trollhatta’s old sluices, and saw the 
ships with outspread sails glide away through the meadows like spectres, large 
and white. The sluice gates were opened with a ponderous and crashing sound, 
like that related of the copper gates of the secret council in Germany. The 
evening was so still that Trollhatta’s Fall was as audible in the deep stillness, as 
if it were a chorus from a hundred water-mills — ever one and the same tone. In 
one, however, there sounded a mightier crash that seemed to pass sheer through 
the earth; and yet with all this the endless silence of nature was felt. Suddenly a 
large bird flew out from the trees, far in the forest, down towards the Falls. Was 
it the mountain sprite? — We will imagine so, for it is the most interesting 
fancy. 


THE BIRD PHOENIX 


In the garden of Paradise, under the tree of knowledge, stood a hedge of roses. In 
the first rose a bird was hatched; its flight was like that of light, its colours 
beautiful, its song magnificent. 

But when Eve plucked the fruit of knowledge, when she and Adam were 
driven from the garden of Paradise, a spark from the avenging angel’s flaming 
sword fell into the bird’s nest and kindled it. The bird died in the flames, but 
from the red egg there flew a new one — the only one — the ever only bird 
Phoenix. The legend states that it takes up its abode in Arabia; that every 
hundred years it burns itself up in its nest, and that a new Phoenix, the only one 
in the world, flies out from the red egg. 

The bird hovers around us, rapid as the light, beautiful in colour, glorious in 
song. When the mother sits by the child’s cradle, it is by the pillow, and with its 
wings flutters a glory around the child’s head. It flies through the chamber of 
contentment, and there is the sun’s radiance within: — the poor chest of drawers 
is odoriferous with violets. 

But the bird Phoenix is not alone Arabia’s bird: it flutters in the rays of the 
Northern Lights on Lapland’s icy plains; it hops amongst the yellow flowers in 
Greenland’s short summer. Under Fahlun’s copper rocks, in England’s coal 
mines, it flies like a powdered moth over the hymn-book in the pious workman’s 
hands. It sails on the lotus-leaf down the sacred waters of the Ganges, and the 
eyes of the Hindoo girl glisten on seeing it. 

The bird Phoenix! Dost thou not know it? The bird of Paradise, song’s sacred 
swan! It sat on the car of Thespis, like a croaking raven, and flapped its black, 
dregs-besmeared wings; over Iceland’s minstrel-harp glided the swan’s red, 
sounding bill. It sat on Shakspeare’s shoulder like Odin’s raven, and whispered 
in his ear: “Immortality!” It flew at the minstrel competition, through 
Wartzburg’s knightly halls. 

The bird Phoenix! Dost thou not know it? It sang the Marseillaise for thee, 
and thou didst kiss the plume that fell from its wing: it came in the lustre of 
Paradise, and thou perhaps didst turn thyself away to some poor sparrow that sat 
with merest tinsel on its wings. 

The bird of Paradise! regenerated every century, bred in flames, dead in 
flames; thy image set in gold hangs in the saloons of the rich, even though thou 
fliest often astray and alone. “The bird Phoenix in Arabia” — is but a legend. 


In the garden of Paradise, when thou wast bred under the tree of knowledge, 
in the first rose, our Lord kissed thee and gave thee thy proper name — Poetry. 


KINNAKULLA 


Kinnakulla, Sweden’s hanging gardens! Thee will we visit. We stand by the 
lowest terrace in a plenitude of flowers and verdure; the ancient village church 
leans its grey pointed wooden tower, as if it would fall; it produces an effect in 
the landscape: we would not even be without that large flock of birds, which just 
now chance to fly away over the mountain forest. 

The high road leads up the mountain with short palings on either side, 
between which we see extensive plains with hops, wild roses, corn-fields, and 
delightful beech woods, such as are not to be found in any other place in 
Sweden. The ivy winds itself around old trees and stones — even to the withered 
trunk green leaves are lent. We look out over the flat, extended woody plain, to 
the sunlit church-tower of Maristad, which shines like a white sail on the dark 
green sea: we look out over the Venern Lake, but cannot see its further shore. 
Skjargaardens’ wood-crowned rocks lie like a wreath down in the lake; the 
steam-boat comes — see! down by the cliff under the red-roofed mansions, 
where the beech and walnut trees grow in the garden. 

The travellers land; they wander under shady trees away over that pretty light 
green meadow, which is enwreathed by gardens and woods: no English park has 
a finer verdure than the meadows near Hellekis. They go up to “the grottos,” as 
they call the projecting masses of red stone higher up, which, being thoroughly 
kneaded with petrifactions, project from the declivity of the earth, and remind 
one of the mouldering colossal tombs in the Campagna of Rome. Some are 
smooth and rounded off by the streaming of the water, others bear the moss of 
ages, grass and flowers, nay, even tall trees. 

The travellers go from the forest road up to the top of Kinnakulla, where a 
stone is raised as the goal of their wanderings. The traveller reads in his guide- 
book about the rocky strata of Kinnakulla: “At the bottom is found sandstone, 
then alum-stone, then limestone, and above this red-stone, higher still slate, and 
lastly, trap.” And, now that he has seen this, he descends again, and goes on 
board. He has seen Kinnakulla: — yes, the stony rock here, amidst the swelling 
verdure, showed him one heavy, thick stone finger, and most of the travellers 
think that they are like the devil, if they lay hold upon one finger, they have the 
body — but it is not always so. The least visited side of Kinnakulla is just the 
most characteristic, and thither will we go. 

The road still leads us a long way on this side of the mountain, step by step 
downwards, in long terraces of rich fields: further down, the slate-stone peers 


forth in flat layers, a green moss upon it, and it looks like threadbare patches in 
the green velvet carpet. The high road leads over an extent of ground where the 
slate-stone lies like a firm floor. In the Campagna of Rome, one would say it is a 
piece of via appia, or antique road; but it is Kinnakulla’s naked skin and bones 
that we pass over. The peasant’s house is composed of large slate-stones, and the 
roof is covered with them; one sees nothing of wood except that of the door, and 
above it, of the large painted shield, which states to what regiment the soldier 
belongs who got this house and plot of ground in lieu of pay. 

We cast another glance over Venern, to Lock6’s old palace, to the town of 
Lendkjobing, and are again near verdant fields and noble trees, that cast their 
shadows over Blomberg, where, in the garden, the poet Geier’s spirit seeks the 
flower of Kinnakulla in his grand-daughter, little Anna. 

The plain expands here behind Kinnakulla; it extends for miles around, 
towards the horizon. A shower stands in the heavens; the wind has increased: see 
how the rain falls to the ground like a darkening veil. The branches of the trees 
lash one another like penitential dryades. Old Husaby church lies near us, 
yonder; though the shower lashes the high walls, which alone stand, of the old 
Catholic Bishop’s palace. Crows and ravens fly through the long glass-less 
windows, which time has made larger; the rain pours down the crevices in the 
old grey walls, as if they were now to be loosened stone from stone: but the 
church stands — old Husaby church — so grey and venerable, with its thick 
walls, its small windows, and its three spires stuck against each other, and 
standing, like nuts, in a cluster. 

The old trees in the churchyard cast their shade over ancient graves. Where is 
the district’s “Old Mortality,” who weeds the grass, and explains the ancient 
memorials? Large granite stones are laid here in the form of coffins, ornamented 
with rude carvings from the times of Catholicism. The old church-door creaks in 
the hinges. We stand within its walls, where the vaulted roof was filled for 
centuries with the fragrance of incense, with monks, and with the song of the 
choristers. Now it is still and mute here: the old men in their monastic dresses 
have passed into their graves; the blooming boys that swung the censer are in 
their graves; the congregation — many generations — all in their graves; but the 
church still stands the same. The moth-eaten, dusty cowls, and the bishops’ 
mantle, from the days of the cloister, hang in the old oak presses; and old 
manuscripts, half eaten up by the rats, lie strewed about on the shelves in the 
sacristy. 

In the left aisle of the church there still stands, and has stood time out of 
mind, a carved image of wood, painted in various colours which are still strong: 
it is the Virgin Mary with the child Jesus. Fresh flower wreaths are hung around 


hers and the child’s head; fragrant garlands are twined around the pedestal, as 
festive as on Madonna’s birthday feast in the times of Popery. The young folks 
who have been confirmed, have this day, on receiving the sacrament for the first 
time, ornamented this old image — nay, even set the priest’s name in flowers 
upon the altar; and he has, to our astonishment, let it remain there. 

The image of Madonna seems to have become young by the fresh wreaths: 
the fragrant flowers here have a power like that of poetry — they bring back the 
days of past centuries to our own times. It is as if the extinguished glory around 
the head shone again; the flowers exhale perfume: it is as if incense again 
streamed through the aisles of the church — it shines around the altar as if the 
consecrated tapers were lighted — it is a sunbeam through the window. 

The sky without has become clear: we drive again in under Cleven, the barren 
side of Kinnakulla: it is a rocky wall, different from almost all the others. The 
red stone blocks lie, strata on strata, forming fortifications with embrasures, 
projecting wings and round towers; but shaken, split and fallen in ruins — it is 
an architectural fantastic freak of nature. A brook falls gushing down from one 
of the highest points of the Cleven, and drives a little mill. It looks like a 
plaything which the mountain sprite had placed there and forgotten. 

Large masses of fallen stone blocks lie dispersed round about; nature has 
spread them in the forms of carved cornices. The most significant way of 
describing Kinnakulla’s rocky wall is to call it the ruins of a mile-long 
Hindostanee temple: these rocks might be easily transformed by the hammer into 
sacred places like the Ghaut mountains at Ellara. If a Brahmin were to come to 
Kinnakulla’s rocky wall, he would recognise the temple of Cailasa, and find in 
the clefts and crevices whole representations from Ramagena and Mahabharata. 
If one should then speak to him in a sort of gibberish — no matter what, only 
that, by the help of Brockhaus’s “Conversation-Lexicon” one might mingle 
therein the names of some of the Indian spectacles: — Sakantala, Vikramerivati, 
Uttaram Ramatscheritram, &c. — the Brahmin would be completely mystified, 
and write in his note-book: “Kinnakulla is the remains of a temple, like those we 
have in Ellara; and the inhabitants themselves know the most considerable works 
in our oldest Sanscrit literature, and speak in an extremely spiritual manner 
about them.” But no Brahmin comes to the high rocky walls — not to speak of 
the company from the steam-boat, who are already far over the lake Venern. 
They have seen wood-crowned Kinnakulla, Sweden’s hanging gardens — and 
we also have now seen them. 


GRANDMOTHER 


Grandmother is so old, she has so many wrinkles, and her hair is quite white; but 
her eyes! they shine like two stars, nay, they are much finer — they are so mild, 
so blissful to look into. And then she knows the most amusing stories, and she 
has a gown with large, large flowers on it, and it is of such thick silk that it 
actually rustles. Grandmother knows so much, for she has lived long before 
father and mother — that is quite sure. 

Grandmother has a psalm-book with thick silver clasps, and in that book she 
often reads. In the middle of it lies a rose, which is quite flat and dry; but it is not 
so pretty as the roses she has in the glass, yet she smiles the kindliest to it, nay, 
even tears come into her eyes! 

Why does Grandmother look thus on the withered flower in the old book? Do 
you know why? 

Every time that Grandmother’s tears fall on the withered flower the colours 
become fresher; the rose then swells and the whole room is filled with fragrance; 
the walls sink as if they were but mists; and round about, it is the green, the 
delightful grove, where the sun shines between the leaves. And Grandmother — 
yes, she is quite young; she is a beautiful girl, with yellow hair, with round red 
cheeks, pretty and charming — no rose is fresher. Yet the eyes, the mild, blissful 
eyes, — yes, they are still Grandmother’s! By her side sits a man, young and 
strong: he presents the rose to her and she smiles. Yet grandmother does not 
smile so, — yes; the smile comes, — he is gone. — Many thoughts and many 
forms go past! That handsome man is gone; the rose lies in the psalm-book, and 
grandmother, — yes, she again sits like an old woman, and looks on the 
withered rose that lies in the book. 

Now grandmother is dead! 

She sat in the arm-chair, and told a long, long, sweet story. “And now it is 
ended!” said she, “and I am quite tired: let me now sleep a little!” And so she 
laid her head back to rest. She drew her breath, she slept, but it became more and 
more still; and her face was so full of peace and happiness — it was as if the 
sun’s rays passed over it. She smiled, and then they said that she was dead. 

She was laid in the black coffin; she lay swathed in the white linen: she was 
so pretty, and yet the eyes were closed — but all the wrinkles were gone. She lay 
with a smile around her mouth: her hair was so silvery white, so venerable, one 
was not at all afraid to look on the dead, for it was the sweet, benign 
grandmother. And the psalm-book was laid in the coffin under her head (she 


herself had requested it), and the rose lay in the old book — and then they buried 
grandmother. 

On the grave, close under the church-wall, they planted a rose-tree, and it 
became full of roses, and the nightingale sang over it, and the organ in the 
church played the finest psalms that were in the book under the dead one’s head. 
And the moon shone straight down on the grave — but the dead was not there: 
every child could go quietly in the night-time and pluck a rose there by the 
churchyard-wall. The dead know more than all we living know — the dead 
know the awe we should feel at something so strange as their coming to us. The 
dead are better than us all, and therefore they do not come. 

There is earth over the coffin, there is earth within it; the psalm-book with its 
leaves is dust the rose with all its recollections has gone to dust. But above it 
bloom new roses, above is sings the nightingale, and the organ plays: — we 
think of the old grandmother with the mild, eternally young eyes. Eyes can never 
die! Ours shall once again see her young, and beautiful, as when she for the first 
time kissed the fresh red rose which is now dust in the grave. 


THE PRISON-CELLS 


By separation from other men, by solitary confinement, in continual silence, the 
criminal is to be punished and amended; therefore were prison-cells contrived. In 
Sweden there were several, and new ones have been built. I visited one for the 
first time in Mariestad. This building lies close outside the town, by a running 
water, and in a beautiful landscape. It resembles a large white-washed summer 
residence, window above window. 

But we soon discover that the stillness of the grave rests over it. It is as if no 
one dwelt here, or like a deserted mansion in the time of the plague. The gates in 
the walls are locked: one of them is opened for us: the gaoler stands with his 
bunch of keys: the yard is empty, but clean — even the grass weeded away 
between the stone paving. We enter the waiting-room, where the prisoner is 
received: we are shown the bathing-room, into which he is first led. We now 
ascend a flight of stairs, and are in a large hall, extending the whole length and 
breadth of the building. Galleries run along the floors, and between these the 
priest has his pulpit, where he preaches on Sundays to an invisible congregation. 
All the doors facing the gallery are half opened: the prisoners hear the priest, but 
cannot see him, nor he them. The whole is a well-built machine — a nightmare 
for the spirit. In the door of every cell there is fixed a glass, about the size of the 
eye: a slide covers it, and the gaoler can, unobserved by the prisoner, see 
everything he does; but he must come gently, noiselessly, for the prisoner’s ear 
is wonderfully quickened by solitude. I turned the slide quite softly, and looked 
into the closed space, when the prisoner’s eye immediately met mine. It is airy, 
clean, and light within the cell, but the window is placed so high that it is 
impossible to look out of it. A high stool, made fast to a sort of table, and a 
hammock, which can be hung upon hooks under the ceiling, and covered with a 
quilt, compose the whole furniture. 

Several cells were opened for us. In one of these was a young, and extremely 
pretty girl. She had lain down in her hammock, but sprang out directly the door 
was opened, and her first employment was to lift her hammock down, and roll it 
together. On the little table stood a pitcher with water, and by it lay the remains 
of some oatmeal cakes, besides the Bible and some psalms. 

In the cell close by sat a child’s murderess. I saw her only through the little 
glass in the door. She had had heard our footsteps; heard us speak; but she sat 
still, squeezed up into the corner by the door, as if she would hide herself as 
much as possible: her back was bent, her head almost on a level with her lap, and 


her hands folded over it. They said this unfortunate creature was very young. 
Two brothers sat here in two different cells: they were punished for horse 
stealing; the one was still quite a boy. 

In one cell was a poor servant girl. They said: “She has no place of resort, and 
without a situation, and therefore she is placed here.” I thought I had not heard 
rightly, and repeated my question, “why she was here,” but got the same answer. 
Still I would rather believe that I had misunderstood what was said — it would 
otherwise be abominable. 

Outside, in the free sunshine, it is the busy day; in here it is always midnight’s 
stillness. The spider that weaves its web down the wall, the swallow which 
perhaps flies a single time close under the panes there high up in the wall — 
even the stranger’s footstep in the gallery, as he passes the cell-doors, is an event 
in that mute, solitary life, where the prisoners’ thoughts are wrapped up in 
themselves. One must read of the martyr-filled prisons of the Inquisition, of the 
crowds chained together in the Bagnes, of the hot, lead chambers of Venice, and 
the black, wet gulf of the wells — be thoroughly shaken by these pictures of 
misery, that we may with a quieter pulsation of the heart wander through the 
gallery of the prison-cells. Here is light, here is air; — here it is more humane. 
Where the sunbeam shines mildly in on the prisoner, there also will the radiance 
of God shine into the heart. 


BEGGAR-BOYS 


The painter Callot — who does not know the name, at least from Hoffmann’s 
“in Callot’s manner?” — has given a few excellent pictures of Italian beggars. 
One of these is a fellow, on whom the one rag lashes the other: he carries his 
huge bundle and a large flag with the inscription, “Capitano de Baroni.” One 
does not think that there can in reality be found such a wandering rag-shop, and 
we confess that in Italy itself we have not seen any such; for the beggar-boy 
there, whose whole clothing often consists only of a waistcoat, has in it not 
sufficient costume for such rags. 

But we see it in the North. By the canal road between the Venern and Vigen, 
on the bare, dry rocky plain there stood, like beauty’s thistles in that poor 
landscape, a couple of beggar-boys, so ragged, so tattered, so picturesquely dirty, 
that we thought we had Callot’s originals before us, or that it was an 
arrangement of some industrious parents, who would awaken the traveller’s 
attention and benevolence. Nature does not form such things: there was 
something so bold in the hanging on of the rags, that each boy instantly became 
a Capitano de Baroni. 

The younger of the two had something round him that had certainly once 
been the jacket of a very corpulent man, for it reached almost to the boy’s 
ancles; the whole hung fast by a piece of the sleeve and a single brace, made 
from the seam of what was now the rest of the lining. It was very difficult to see 
the transition from jacket to trowsers, the rags glided so into one another. The 
whole clothing was arranged so as to give him an air-bath: there were draught 
holes on all sides and ends; a yellow linen clout fastened to the nethermost 
regions seemed as if it were to signify a shirt. A very large straw hat, that had 
certainly been driven over several times, was stuck sideways on his head, and 
allowed the boy’s wiry, flaxen hair to grow freely through the opening where the 
crown should have been: the naked brown shoulder and upper part of the arm, 
which was just as brown, were the prettiest of the whole. 

The other boy had only a pair of trowsers on. They were also ragged, but the 
rags were bound fast into the pockets with packthread; one string round the 
ancles, one under the knee, and another round about the waist. He, however, kept 
together what he had, and that is always respectable. 

“Be off!” shouted the Captain, from the vessel; and the boy with the tied-up 
rags turned round, and we — yes, we saw nothing but packthread, in bows, 


genteel bows. The front part of the boy only was covered: he had only the 
foreparts of trowsers — the rest was packthread, the bare, naked packthread. 


VADSTENE 


In Sweden, it is not only in the country, but even in several of the provincial 
towns, that one sees whole houses of grass turf or with roofs of grass turf; and 
some are so low that one might easily spring up to the roof, and sit on the fresh 
greensward. In the early spring, whilst the fields are still covered with snow, but 
which is melted on the roof, the latter affords the first announcement of spring, 
with the young sprouting grass where the sparrow twitters: “Spring comes!” 

Between Motala and Vadstene, close by the high road, stands a grass-turf 
house — one of the most picturesque. It has but one window, broader than it is 
high, and a wild rose branch forms the curtain outside. 

We see it in the spring. The roof is so delightfully fresh with grass, it has 
quite the tint of velvet; and close to it is the chimney, nay, even a cherry-tree 
grows out of its side, now full of flowers: the wind shakes the leaves down on a 
little lamb that is tethered to the chimney. It is the only lamb of the family. The 
old dame who lives here, lifts it up to its place herself in the morning and lifts it 
down again in the evening, to give it a place in the room. The roof can just bear 
the little lamb, but not more — this is an experience and a certainty. Last autumn 
— and at that time the grass turf roofs are covered with flowers, mostly blue and 
yellow, the Swedish colours — there grew here a flower of a rare kind. It shone 
in the eyes of the old Professor, who on his botanical tour came past here. The 
Professor was quickly up on the roof, and just as quick was one of his booted 
legs through it, and so was the other leg, and then half of the Professor himself 
— that part where the head does not sit; and as the house had no ceiling, his legs 
hovered right over the old dame’s head, and that in very close contact. But now 
the roof is again whole; the fresh grass grows where learning sank; the little 
lamb bleats up there, and the old dame stands beneath, in the low doorway, with 
folded hands, with a smile on her mouth, rich in remembrances, legends and 
songs, rich in her only lamb on which the cherry-tree strews its flower-blossoms 
in the warm spring sun. 

As a background to this picture lies the Vettern — the bottomless lake as the 
commonalty believe — with its transparent water, its sea-like waves, and in 
calm, with “Hegring,” or fata morgana on its steel-like surface. We see Vadstene 
palace and town, “the city of the dead,” as a Swedish author has called it — 
Sweden’s Herculaneum, reminiscence’s city. The grass-turf house must be our 
box, whence we see the rich mementos pass before us — memorials from the 
chronicle of saints, the chronicle of kings and the love songs that still live with 


the old dame, who stands in her low house there, where the lamb crops the grass 
on the roof. We hear her, and we see with her eyes; we go from the grass-turf 
house up to the town, to the other grass-turf houses, where poor women sit and 
make lace, once the celebrated work of the rich nuns here in the cloister’s 
wealthy time. 

How still, solitary and grass-grown are these streets! We stop by an old wall, 
mouldy-green for centuries already. Within it stood the cloister; now there is but 
one of its wings remaining. There, within that now poor garden still bloom Saint 
Bridget’s leek, and once ran flowers. King John and the Abbess, Ana Gylte, 
wandered one evening there, and the King cunningly asked: “If the maidens in 
the cloister were never tempted by love?” and the Abbess answered, as she 
pointed to a bird that just then flew over them: “It may happen! One cannot 
prevent the bird from flying over the garden; but one may surely prevent it from 
building its nest there!” 

Thus thought the pious Abbess, and there have been sisters who thought and 
acted like her. But it is quite as sure that in the same garden there stood a pear- 
tree, called the tree of death; and the legend says of it, that whoever approached 
and plucked its fruit would soon die. Red and yellow pears weighed down its 
branches to the ground. The trunk was unusually large; the grass grew high 
around it, and many a morning hour was it seen trodden down. Who had been 
here during the night? 

A storm arose one evening from the lake, and the next morning the large tree 
was found thrown down; the trunk was broken, and out from it there rolled 
infants’ bones — the white bones of murdered children lay shining in the grass. 

The pious but love-sick sister Ingrid, this Vadstene’s Heloise, writes to her 
heart’s beloved, Axel Nilsun — for the chronicles have preserved it for us: — 

“Broderne og Systarne leka paa Spil, drikke Vin och dansa med hvarandra i 
Tradgarden!” 

(The brothers and sisters amuse themselves in play, drink wine and dance 
with one another in the garden). 

These words may explain to us the history of the pear-tree: one is led to think 
of the orgies of the nun-phantoms in “Robert le Diable,” the daughters of sin on 
consecrated ground. But “judge not, lest ye be judged,” said the purest and best 
of men that was born of woman. We will read Sister Ingrid’s letter, sent secretly 
to him she truly loved. In it lies the history of many, clear and human to us: — 

“Jag djerfues for ingen utan for dig allena bekanna, att jag formar ilia anda 
mit Ave Maria eller lasa mit Paternoster, utan du kommer mig ichagen. Ja i 
sjelfa messen kommer mig fore dit tackleliga Ansigte och vart karliga omgange. 
Jag tycker jag kan icke skifta mig for n genann an Menniska, jungfru Maria, St. 


Birgitta och himmelens Harskaror skalla kanske straffe mig harfar? Men du vet 
det val, hjertans kdraste att jag med fri vilja och uppsat aldrig dissa reglar 
samtykt. Mine fordldrer hafva val min kropp i dette fangelset insatt, men hjertat 
kan intet sa snart fran verlden ater kalles!” 

(I dare not confess to any other than to thee, that I am not able to repeat my 
Ave Maria or read my Paternoster, without calling thee to mind. Nay, even in the 
mass itself thy comely face appears, and our affectionate intercourse recurs to 
me. It seems to me that I cannot confess to any other human being — the Virgin 
Mary, St. Bridget, and the whole host of heaven will perhaps punish me for it. 
But thou knowest well, my heart’s beloved, that I have never consented with my 
free-will to these rules. My parents, it is true, have placed my body in this 
prison, but the heart cannot so soon be weaned from the world). 

How touching is the distress of young hearts! It offers itself to us from the 
mouldy parchment, it resounds in old songs. Beg the grey-haired old dame in the 
grass turf-house to sing to thee of the young, heavy sorrow, of the saving angel 
— and the angel came in many shapes. You will hear the song of the cloister 
robbery; of Herr Carl who was sick to death; when the young nun entered the 
corpse chamber, sat down by his feet and whispered how sincerely she had loved 
him, and the knight rose from his bier and bore her away to marriage and 
pleasure in Copenhagen. And all the nuns of the cloister sang: “Christ grant that 
such an angel were to come, and take both me and thee!” 

The old dame will also sing for thee of the beautiful Ogda and Oluf Tyste; 
and at once the cloister is revived in its splendour, the bells ring, stone houses 
arise — they even rise from the waters of the Vettern: the little town becomes 
churches and towers. The streets are crowded with great, with sober, well- 
dressed persons. Down the stairs of the town hall descends with a sword by his 
side and in fur-lined cloak, the most wealthy citizen of Vadstene, the merchant 
Michael. By his side is his young, beautiful daughter Agda, richly-dressed and 
happy; youth in beauty, youth in mind. All eyes are turned on the rich man — 
and yet forget him for her, the beautiful. Life’s best blessings await her; her 
thoughts soar upwards, her mind aspires; her future is happiness! These were the 
thoughts of the many — and amongst the many there was one who saw her as 
Romeo saw Juliet, as Adam saw Eve in the garden of Paradise. That one was 
Oluf, the handsomest young man, but poor as Agda was rich. And he must 
conceal his love; but as only he lived in it, only he knew of it; so he became 
mute and still, and after months had passed away, the town’s folk called him 
Oluf Tyste (Oluf the silent). 

Nights and days he combated his love; nights and days he suffered 
inexpressible torment; but at last — one dew-drop or one sunbeam alone is 


necessary for the ripe rose to open its leaves — he must tell it to Agda. And she 
listened to his words, was terrified, and sprang away; but the thought remained 
with him, and the heart went after the thought and stayed there; she returned his 
love strongly and truly, but in modesty and honour; and therefore poor Oluf 
came to the rich merchant and sought his daughter’s hand. But Michael shut the 
bolts of his door and his heart too. He would neither listen to tears nor 
supplications, but only to his own will; and as little Agda also kept firm to her 
will, her father placed her in Vadstene cloister. And Oluf was obliged to submit, 
as it is recorded in the old song, that they cast 

os den svarta Muld Alt 6fver skén Agdas arm.”'! 

She was dead to him and the world. But one night, in tempestuous weather, 
whilst the rain streamed down, Oluf Tyste came to the cloister wall, threw his 
rope-ladder over it, and however high the Vettern lifted its waves, Oluf and little 
Agda flew away over its fathomless depths that autumn night. 

Early in the morming the nuns missed little Agda. What a screaming and 
shouting — the cloister is disgraced! The Abbess and Michael the merchant 
swore that vengeance and death should reach the fugitives. Lindkj6ping’s severe 
bishop, Hans Brask, fulminated his ban over them, but they were already across 
the waters of the Vettern; they had reached the shores of the Venern, they were 
on Kinnakulla, with one of Oluf’s friends, who owned the delightful Hellekis. 

Here their marriage was to be celebrated. The guests were invited, and a 
monk from the neighbouring cloister of Husaby, was fetched to marry them. 
Then came the messenger with the bishop’s excommunication, and this — but 
not the marriage ceremony — was read to them. 

All turned away from them terrified. The owner of the house, the friend of 
Oluf’s youth, pointed to the open door and bade them depart instantly. Oluf only 
requested a car and horse wherewith to convey away his exhausted Agda; but 
they threw sticks and stones after them, and Oluf was obliged to bear his poor 
bride in his arms far into the forest. 

Heavy and bitter was their wandering. At last, however, they found a home: it 
was in Guldkroken, in West Gothland. An honest old couple gave them shelter 
and a place by the hearth: they stayed there till Christmas, and on that holy eve 
there was to be a real Christmas festival. The guests were invited, the furmenty 
set forth; and now came the clergyman of the parish to say prayers; but whilst he 
spoke he recognised Oluf and Agda, and the prayer became a curse upon the 
two. Anxiety and terror came over all; they drove the excommunicated pair out 
of the house, out into the biting frost, where the wolves went in flocks, and the 
bear was no stranger. And Oluf felled wood in the forest, and kindled a fire to 





frighten away the noxious animals and keep life in Agda — he thought that she 
must die. But just then she was stronger of the two. 

“Our Lord is almighty and gracious; He will not leave us!” said she. “He has 
one here on the earth, one who can save us, one, who has proved like us, what it 
is to wander amongst enemies and wild animals. It is the King — Gustavus 
Vasa! He has languished like us! — gone astray in Dalecarlia in the deep snow! 
he has suffered, tried, knows it — he can and he will help us!” 

The King was in Vadstene. He had called together the representatives of the 
kingdom there. He dwelt in the cloister itself, even there where little Agda, if the 
King did not grant her pardon, must suffer what the angry Abbess dared to 
advise: penance and a painful death awaited her. 

Through forests and by untrodden paths, in storm and snow, Oluf and Agda 
came to Vadstene. They were seen: some showed fear, others insulted and 
threatened them. The guard of the cloister made the sign of the cross on seeing 
the two sinners, who dared to ask admission to the King. 

“T will receive and hear all,” was his royal message, and the two lovers fell 
trembling at his feet. 

And the King looked mildly on them; and as he long had had the intention to 
humiliate the proud Bishop of Lindkjéping, the moment was not unfavourable to 
them; the King listened to the relation of their lives and sufferings, and gave 
them his word, that the excommunication should be annulled. He then placed 
their hands one in the other, and said that the priest should also do the same 
soon; and he promised them his royal protection and favour. 

And old Michael, the merchant, who feared the King’s anger, with which he 
was threatened, became so mild and gentle, that he, as the King commanded, not 
only opened his house and his arms to Oluf and Agda, but displayed all his 
riches on the wedding-day of the young couple. The marriage ceremony took 
place in the cloister church, whither the King himself led the bride, and where, 
by his command, all the nuns were obliged to be present, in order to give still 
more ecclesiastical pomp to the festival. And many a heart there silently recalled 
the old song about the cloister robbery and looked at Oluf Tyste: 

“Krist gif en sadan Angel Kom, tog bad mig och dig!” 

The sun now shines through the open cloister-gate. Let truth shine into our 
hearts; let us likewise acknowledge the cloister’s share of God’s influence. 
Every cell was not quite a prison, where the imprisoned bird flew in despair 
against the window-pane; here sometimes was sunshine from God in the heart 
and mind, from hence also went out comfort and blessings. If the dead could rise 
from their graves they would bear witness thereof: if we saw them in the 
moonlight lift the tombstone and step forth towards the cloister, they would say: 


“Blessed be these walls!” if we saw them in the sunlight hovering in the 
rainbow’s gleam, they would say: “Blessed be these walls!” 

How changed the rich, mighty Vadstene cloister, where the first daughters of 
the land were nuns, where the young nobles of the land wore the monk’s cowl. 
Hither they made pilgrimages from Italy, from Spain: from far distant lands, in 
snow and cold, the pilgrim came barefooted to the cloister door. Pious men and 
women bore the corpse of St. Bridget hither in their hands from Rome, and all 
the church-bells in all the lands and towns they passed through, tolled when they 
came. 

We go towards the cloister — the remains of the old ruin. We enter St. 
Bridget’s cell — it still stands unchanged. It is low, small and narrow: four 
diminutive frames form the whole window, but one can look from it out over the 
whole garden, and far away over the Vettern. We see the same beautiful 
landscape that the fair Saint saw as a frame around her God, whilst she read her 
morning and evening prayers. In the tile-stone of the floor there is engraved a 
rosary: before it, on her bare knees, she said a pater-noster at every pearl there 
pointed out. Here is no chimney — no hearth, no place for it. Cold and solitary it 
is, and was, here where the world’s most far-famed woman dwelt, she who by 
her own sagacity, and by her contemporaries was raised to the throne of female 
saints. 

From this poor cell we enter one still meaner, one still more narrow and cold, 
where the faint light of day struggles in through a long crevice in the wall. Glass 
there never was here: the wind blows in here. Who was she who once dwelt in 
this cell? 

In our times they have arranged light, warm chambers close by: a whole 
range opens into the broad passage. We hear merry songs; laughter we hear, and 
weeping: strange figures nod to us from these chambers. Who are these? The 
rich cloister of St. Bridget’s, whence kings made pilgrimages, is now Sweden’s 
mad-house. And here the numerous travellers write their names on the wall. We 
hasten from the hideous scene into the splendid cloister church, — the blue 
church, as it is called, from the blue stones of which the walls are built — and 
here, where the large stones of the floor cover great men, abbesses and queens, 
only one monument is noticeable, that of a knightly figure carved in stone, 
which stands aloft before the altar. It is that of the insane Duke Magnus. Is it not 
as if he stepped forth from amongst the dead, and announced that such afflicted 
creatures were to be where St. Bridget once ruled? 

Pace lightly over the floor! Thy foot treads on the graves of the pious: the flat, 
modest stone here in the corner covers the dust of the noble Queen Philippa. She, 
that mighty England’s daughter, the great-hearted, the immortal woman, who 


with wisdom and courage defended her consort’s throne, that consort who rudely 
and barbarously cast her off! Vadstene’s cloister gave her shelter — the grave 
here gave her rest. 

We seek one grave. It is not known — it is forgotten, as she was in her 
lifetime. Who was she? The cloistered sister Elizabeth, daughter of the Holstein 
Count, and once the bride of King Hakon of Norway. Sweet creature! she 
proudly — but not with unbecoming pride — advanced in her bridal dress, and 
with her court ladies, up to her royal consort. Then came King Valdemar, who 
by force and fraud stopped the voyage, and induced Hakon to marry Margaret, 
then eleven years of age, who thereby got the crown of Norway. Elizabeth was 
sent to Vadstene cloister, where her will was not asked. Afterwards when 
Margaret — who justly occupies a great place in the history of Scandinavia, but 
only comparatively a small one in the hearts — sat on the throne, powerful and 
respected, visited the then flourishing Vadstene, where the Abbess of the cloister 
was St. Bridget’s grand-daughter, her childhood’s friend, Margaret kissed every 
monk on the cheek. The legend is well known about him, the handsomest, who 
thereupon blushed. She kissed every nun on the hand, and also Elizabeth, her, 
whom she would only see here. Whose heart throbbed loudest at that kiss? Poor 
Elizabeth, thy grave is forgotten, but not the wrong thou didst suffer. 

We now enter the sacristy. Here, under a double coffin lid, rests an age’s 
holiest saint in the North, Vadstene cloister’s diadem and lustre — St. Bridget. 

On the night she was born, says the legend, there appeared a beaming cloud 
in the heavens, and on it stood a majestic virgin, who said: “Of Birger is born a 
daughter whose admirable voice shall be heard over the whole world.” This 
delicate and singular child grew up in the castle of her father, Knight Brake. 
Visions and revelations appeared to her, and these increased when she, only 
thirteen years of age, was married to the rich Ulf Gudmundsen, and became the 
mother of many children. “Thou shalt be my bride and my agent,” she heard 
Christ say, and every one of her actions was, as she averred, according to his 
announcement. After this she went to Niddaros, to St. Oluf’s holy shrine: she 
then went to Germany, France, Spain and Rome. 

Sometimes honoured and sometimes mocked, she travelled, even to Cyprus 
and Palestine. Conscious of approaching death, she again reached Rome, where 
her last revelation was, that she should rest in Vadstene, and that this cloister 
especially should be sanctified by God’s love. The splendour of the Northern 
lights does not extend so far around the earth as the glory of this fair saint, who 
now is but a legend. We bend with silent, serious thoughts before the mouldering 
remains in the coffin here — those of St. Bridget and her daughter St. Catherine; 
but even of these the remembrance will be extinguished. There is a tradition 


amongst the people, that in the time of the Reformation the real remains were 
carried off to a cloister in Poland, but this is not certainly known. Vadstene, at 
least, is not the repository of St. Bridget and her daughter’s dust. 

Vadstene was once great and glorious. Great was the cloister’s power, as St. 
Bridget saw it in the prospect of death. Where is now the cloister’s might? It 
reposes under the tomb-stones — the graves alone speak of it. Here, under our 
feet, only a few steps from the church door, is a stone in which are carved 
fourteen rings: they announce that fourteen farms were given to the cloister, in 
order that he who moulders here might have this place, fourteen feet within the 
church door. It was Boa Johnson Grip, a great sinner; but the cloister’s power 
was greater than that of all sinners: the stone on his grave records it with no 
ordinary significance of language. 

Gustavus, the first Vasa, was the sun — the ruling power: the brightness of 
the cloister star must needs pale before him. 

There yet stands a stone outline of Vadstene’s rich palace which he erected, 
with towers and spires, close by the cloister. At a far distance on the Vettern, it 
looks as if it still stood in all its splendour; near, in moonlight nights, it appears 
the same unchanged edifice, for the fathom-thick walls yet remain; the carvings 
over the windows and gates stand forth in light and shade, and the moat round 
about, which is only separated from the Vettern by the narrow carriage road, 
takes the reflection of the immense building as a mirrored image. 

We now stand before it in daylight. Not a pane of glass is to be found in it; 
planks and old doors are nailed fast to the window frames; the balls alone still 
stand on the two towers, broad, heavy, and resembling colossal toadstools. The 
iron spire of the one still towers aloft in the air; the other spire is bent: like the 
hands on a sun-dial it shows the time — the time that is gone. The other two 
balls are half fallen down; lambs frisk about between the beams, and the space 
below is used as a cow-stall. 

The arms over the gateway have neither spot nor blemish: they seem as if 
carved yesterday; the walls are firm, and the stairs look like new. In the palace 
yard, far above the gateway, the great folding door was opened, whence once the 
minstrels stepped out and played a welcome greeting from the balcony, but even 
this is broken down: we go through the spacious kitchen, from whose white 
walls, a sketch of Vadstene palace, ships, and flowering trees, in red chalk, still 
attract the eye. 

Here where they cooked and roasted, is now a large empty space: even the 
chimney is gone; and from the ceiling where thick, heavy beams of timber have 
been placed close to one another, there hangs the dust-covered cobweb, as if the 
whole were a mass of dark grey dropping stones. 


We walk from hall to hall, and the wooden shutters are opened to admit 
daylight. All is vast, lofty, spacious, and adorned with antique chimney-pieces, 
and from every window there is a charming prospect over the clear, deep 
Vettern. In one of the chambers in the ground floor sat the insane Duke Magnus, 
(whose stone image we lately saw conspicuous in the church) horrified at having 
signed his own brother’s death-warrant; dreamingly in love with the portrait of 
Scotland’s Queen, Mary Stuart; paying court to her and expecting to see the 
ship, with her, glide over the sea towards Vadstene. And she came — he thought 
she came — in the form of a mermaid, raising herself aloft on the water: she 
nodded and called to him, and the unfortunate Duke sprang out of the window 
down to her. We gazed out of this window, and below it we saw the deep moat 
in which he sank. 

We enter the yeoman’s hall, and the council hall, where, in the recesses of the 
windows, on each side, are painted yeomen in strange dresses, half Dalecarlians 
and half Roman warriors. 

In this once rich saloon, Svanta Steenson Sture knelt to Sweden’s Queen, 
Catherine Léjonhufved: she was Svanta Sture’s love, before Gustavus Vasa’s 
will made her his Queen. The lovers met here: the walls are silent as to what 
they said, when the door was opened and the King entered, and saw the kneeling 
Sture, and asked what it meant. Margaret answered craftily and hastily: “He 
demands my sister Martha’s hand in marriage!” and the King gave Svanta Sture 
the bride the Queen had asked for him. 

We are now in the royal bridal chamber, whither King Gustavus led his third 
consort. Catherine Steenbock, also another’s bride, the bride of the Knight 
Gustavus. It is a sad story. 

Gustavus of the three roses, was in his youth honoured by the King, who sent 
him on a mission to the Emperor Charles the Fifth. He returned adorned with the 
Emperor’s costly golden chain — young, handsome, joyous and richly clad, he 
returned home, and knew well how to relate the magnificence and charms of 
foreign lands: young and old listened to him with admiration, but young 
Catherine most of all. Through him the world in her eyes became twice as large, 
rich, and beautiful; they became dear to each other, and their parents blessed 
their love. The love-pledge was to be drunk, — when there came a message from 
the King, that the young Knight must, without delay, again bear a letter and 
greeting to the Emperor Charles. The betrothed pair separated with heavy hearts, 
but with a promise of mutual inviolable troth. The King then invited Catherine’s 
parents to come to Vadstene palace. Catherine was obliged to accompany them; 
here King Gustavus saw her for the first time, and the old man fell in love with 
her. 


Christmas was kept with great hilarity; there were song and harp in these 
halls, and the King himself played the lute. When the time came for departure, 
the King said to Catherine’s mother, that he would marry the young girl. 

“But she is the bride of the Knight Gustavus!” stammered the mother. 

“Young hearts soon forget their sorrows,” thought the King. The mother 
thought so likewise, and as there chanced to come a letter the same day and hour 
from the young Knight Gustavus, Fra Steenbock committed it to the flames. All 
the letters that came afterwards and all the letters that Catherine wrote, were 
burnt by her mother, and doubts and evil reports were whispered to Catherine, 
that she was forgotten abroad by her young lover. But Catherine was secure and 
firm in her belief of him. In the spring her parents made known to her the King’s 
proposal, and praised her good fortune. She answered seriously and 
determinedly, “No!” and when they repeated to her that it should and must 
happen, she repeatedly screamed in the greatest anguish, “No no!” and sank 
exhausted at her father and mother’s feet, and humbly prayed them not to force 
her. 

And the mother wrote to the King that all was going on well, but that her 
child was bashful. The King now announced his visit to Torpe, where her 
parents, the Steenbocks, dwelt. The King was received with rejoicing and 
feasting, but Catherine had disappeared and the King himself was the successful 
one who found her. She sat dissolved in tears under the wild rose tree, where she 
had bidden farewell to her heart’s beloved. 

There was merry song and joyous life in the old mansion; Catherine alone 
was sorrowful and silent. Her mother had brought her all her jewels and 
ornaments, but she wore none of them: she had put on her simplest dress, but in 
this she only fascinated the old King the more, and he would have that their 
betrothal should take place before he departed. Fra Steenbock wrested the 
Knight Gustavus’s ring from Catherine’s finger, and whispered in her ear: “It 
will cost the friend of thy youth his life and fortune; the King can do 
everything!” And the parents led her to King Gustavus, showed him that the ring 
was from the maiden’s hand; and the King placed his own golden ring on her 
finger in the other’s stead. In the month of August the flag waved from the mast 
of the royal yacht which bore the young Queen over the Vettern. Princes and 
knights, in costly robes, stood by the shore, music played, and the people 
shouted. Catherine made her entry into Vadstene Palace. The nuptials were 
celebrated the following day, and the walls were hung with silk and velvet, with 
cloth of gold and silver! It was a festival and rejoicing. Poor Catherine! 

In November, the Knight Gustavus of the three roses, returned home. His 
prudent, noble mother, Christina Gyldenstjerne, met him at the frontiers of the 


kingdom, prepared him, consoled him, and soothed his mind: she accompanied 
him by slow stages to Vadstene, where they were both invited by the King to 
remain during the Christmas festival. They accepted the invitation, but the 
Knight Gustavus was not to be moved to come to the King’s table or any other 
place where the Queen was to be found. The Christmas approached. One Sunday 
evening, Gustavus was disconsolate; the Knight was long sleepless, and at 
daybreak he went into the church, to the tomb of his ancestress, St. Bridget. 
There he saw, at a few paces from him, a female kneeling before Philippa’s 
tomb. It was the Queen he saw; their eyes met, and Gustavus hastened away. She 
then mentioned his name, begged him to stay, and commanded him to do so. 

“T command it, Gustavus!” said she; “the Queen commands it.” 

And she spoke to him; they conversed together, and it became clear to them 
both what had been done against them and with them; and she showed him a 
withered rose which she kept in her bosom, and she bent towards him and gave 
him a kiss, the last — their eternal leave-taking — and then they separated. He 
died shortly afterwards, but Catherine was stronger, yet not strong enough for 
her heart’s deep sorrow. Here, in the bed-chamber, in uneasy dreams, says the 
story, she betrayed in sleep the constant thought of her heart, her youth’s love, to 
the King, saying: “Gustavus I love dearly; but the rose — I shall never forget.” 

From a secret door we walk out on to the open rampart, where the sheep now 
graze; the cattle are driven into one of the ruined towers. We see the palace-yard, 
and look from it up to a window. Come, thou birch-wood’s thrush, and warble 
thy lays; sing, whilst we recal the bitterness of love in the rude — the chivalrous 
ages. 

Under that window there stood, one cold winter’s night, wrapped in his white 
cloak, the young Count John of East Friesland. His brother had married 
Gustavus Vasa’s eldest daughter, and departed with her to his home: wherever 
they came on their journey, there was mirth and feasting, but the most splendid 
was at Vadstene Palace. Cecilia, the King’s younger daughter, had accompanied 
her sister hither, and was here, as everywhere, the first, the most beautiful in the 
chase as well as at the tournament. The winter began directly on their arrival at 
Vadstene; the cold was severe, and the Vettern frozen over. One day, Cecilia 
rode out on the ice and it broke; her brother, Prince Erik, came galloping to her 
aid. John, of East Friesland, was already there, and begged Erik to dismount, as 
he would, being on horseback, break the ice still more. Erik would not listen to 
him, and as John saw that there was no time for dispute, he dragged Erik from 
the horse, sprang into the water himself, and saved Cecilia. Prince Erik was 
furious with wrath, and no one could appease him. Cecilia lay long in a fever, 
and during its continuance, her love for him who had saved her life increased. 


She recovered, and they understood each other, but the day of separation 
approached. It was on the night previous that John, in his white cloak, ascended 
from stone to stone, holding by his silk ladder, until he at length entered the 
window; here they would converse for hours in all modesty and honour, speak 
about his return and their nuptials the following year; and whilst they sat there 
the door was hewn down with axes. Prince Erik entered, and raised the 
murderous weapon to slay the young Lord of East Friesland, when Cecilia threw 
herself between them. But Erik commanded his menials to seize the lover, whom 
they put in irons and cast into a low, dark hole, that cold frosty night, and the 
next day, without even giving him a morsel of bread or a drop of water, he was 
thrown on to a peasant’s sledge, and dragged before the King to receive 
judgment. Erik himself cast his sister’s fair name and fame into slander’s 
babbling pool, and high dames and citizens’ wives washed unspotted innocence 
in calumny’s impure waters. 

It is only when the large wooden shutters of the saloons are opened, that the 
sunbeams stray in here; the dust accumulates in their twisted pillars, and is only 
just disturbed by the draught of air. In here is a warehouse for corn. Great fat rats 
make their nests in these halls. The spider spins mourning banners under the 
beams. This is Vadstene Palace! 

We are filled with sad thoughts. We turn our eyes from this place towards the 
lowly house with the grass-turf roof, where the little lamb crops the grass under 
the cherry-tree, which strews its fragrant leaves over it. Our thoughts descend 
from the rich cloister, from the proud palace, to the grassy turf, and the sun fades 
away over the grassy turf, and the old dame goes to sleep under the grassy turf, 
below which lie the mighty memorials of Vadstene. 


THE PUPPET-SHOWMAN. 


There was an elderly man on the steam-boat, with such a contented face that, if it 
did not lie, he must be the happiest man on earth. That he indeed said he was: I 
heard it from his own mouth. He was a Dane, consequently my countryman, and 
was a travelling theatrical manager. He had the whole corps dramatique with 
him; they lay in a large chest — he was a puppet showman. His innate good- 
humour, said he, had been tried by a polytechnic candidate,'”! and from this 
experiment on his patience he had become completely happy. I did not 
understand him at the moment, but he soon laid the whole case clearly before 
me; and here it is. 

“Tt was in Slagelse,” said he, “that I gave a representation at the parsonage, 
and had a brilliant house and a brilliant company of spectators, all young 
persons, unconfirmed, except a few old ladies. Then there came a person dressed 
in black, having the appearance of a student: he sat down amongst the others, 
laughed quite at the proper time, and applauded quite correctly; that was an 
unusual spectator! 

“T was bent on ascertaining who he was, and then I heard that he was a 
candidate from the polytechnic school, who had been sent out to instruct people 
in the provinces. At eight o’clock my representation was over; the children were 
to go early to bed, and one must think of the convenience of the public. 

“At nine o’clock the candidate began his lectures and experiments, and now I 
was one of his auditory. 

“Tt was remarkable to hear and look at! The chief part of it went over my head 
and into the parson’s, as one says. Can it be possible, thought I, that we human 
beings can find out such things? in that case, we must also be able to hold out 
longer, before we are put into the earth. It was merely small miracles that he 
performed, and yet all as easy as an old stocking — quite from nature. In the 
time of Moses and the prophets, such a polytechnic candidate would have been 
one of the wise men of the land, and in the Middle Ages he would have been 
burnt. I could not sleep the whole night, and as I gave a representation the next 
evening, and the candidate was there again, I got into a real merry humour. 

“T have heard of an actor, who when playing the lovers’ parts, only thought of 
one of the spectators; he played for her alone, and forgot all the rest of the 
house; the polytechnic candidate was my her, my only spectator, for whom I 
played. And when the performance was over, all the puppets were called 
forward, and I was invited by the polytechnic candidate to take a glass of wine 


with him; and he spoke about my comedy, and I of his science; and I believe we 
each derived equal pleasure from the other. But yet I had the advantage, for there 
was so much in his performance that he could not account for: as for instance, 
that a piece of iron which falls through a spiral line, becomes magnetic, — well, 
how is that? The spirit comes over it, but whence does it come from? it is just as 
with the human beings of this world, I think; our Lord lets them fall through the 
spiral line of time, and the spirit comes over them — and there stands a 
Napoleon, a Luther, or a similar person. 

““All nature is a series of miracles,’ said the candidate, ‘but we are so 
accustomed to them that we call them things of every-day life.’ And he spoke 
and he explained, so that it seemed at last as if he lifted my scull, and I honestly 
confessed, that if I were not an old fellow, I would go directly to the polytechnic 
school, and learn to examine the world in the summer, although I was one of the 
happiest of men. 

“One of the happiest!’ said he, and it was just as if he tasted it. ‘Are you 
happy?’ ‘Yes!’ said I, ‘I am happy, and I am welcome in all the towns I come to 
with my company! There is certainly one wish, that comes now and then like a 
night-mare, which rides on my good-humour, and that is to be a theatrical 
manager for a living company — a company of real men and women.’ 

““You wish to have your puppets animated; you would have them become 
real actors and actresses,’ said he, ‘and yourself be the manager? you then think 
that you would be perfectly happy?’ 

“Now he did not think so, but I thought so; and we talked for and against; and 
we were just as near in our opinions as before. But we clinked our glasses 
together, and the wine was very good; but there was witchcraft in it, or else the 
short and the long of the story would be — that I was intoxicated. 

“That I was not; my eyes were quite clear; it was as if there was sunshine in 
the room, and it shone out of the face of the polytechnic candidate, so that I 
began to think of the old gods in my youth, and when they went about in the 
world. And I told him so, and then he smiled, and I durst have sworn that he was 
a disguised god, or one of the family! — And he was so — my first wish was to 
be fulfilled: the puppets become living beings and I the manager of men and 
women. We drank that it should be so! he put all my puppets in the wooden 
chest, fastened it on my back, and then let me fall through a spiral line. I can still 
hear how I came down, slap! I lay on the floor, that is quite sure and certain, and 
the whole company sprang out of the chest. The spirit had come over us all 
together; all the puppets had become excellent artists — they said so themselves 
— and I was the manager. Everything was in order for the first representation; 
the whole company must speak with me, and the public also. The female dancer 


said, that if she did not stand on one leg, the house would be in an uproar: she 
was master of the whole and would be treated as such. 

“She who played the queen, would also be treated as a queen when off the 
stage, or else she should get out of practice, and he who was employed to come 
in with a letter made himself as important as the first lover. ‘For,’ said he, ‘the 
small are of just as much importance as the great, in an artistic whole.’ Then the 
hero demanded that the whole of his part should only be retorts on making his 
exit, for these the public applauded; the prima donna would only play in a red 
light, for that suited her best — she would not be blue: they were all like flies in 
a bottle, and I was also in the bottle — for I was the manager. I lost my breath, 
my head was quite dizzy! I was as miserable as a man can be; it was a new race 
of beings I had come amongst; I wished that I had them altogether again in the 
chest, that I had never been a manager: I told them that they were in fact only 
puppets, and so they beat me to death. That was my feeling! 

“T lay on the bed in my chamber; but how I had come there from the 
polytechnic candidate, he must know best — for I do not. The moon shone in on 
the floor where the puppet-chest lay upset, and all the puppets spread about — 
great and small, the whole lot. But I was not floored! I sprang out of bed, and 
threw them all into the chest; some on their heads, and some on their legs; I 
smacked the lid down and sat myself upon it: it was worth painting, can’t you 
conceive it? I can! ‘Now you shall be there!’ said I, ‘and I will never more wish 
that you may become flesh and blood!’ I was so glad; I was the happiest man 
alive — the polytechnic candidate had tried me! I sat in perfect bliss, and fell 
asleep on the chest; and in the morning — it was, properly speaking, at noon, for 
I slept so very long that morning — I sat there still, happy and edified — I saw 
that my previous and only wish had been stupid. I inquired for the polytechnic 
candidate, but he was gone, like the Greek and Roman gods. 

“And from that time I have been the happiest man alive. I am a fortunate 
manager; my company does not argue with me, neither does the public; they are 
amused to their heart’s content, and I can myself put all my pieces nicely 
together. I take the best parts out of all sorts of comedies that I choose, and no 
one troubles himself about it. Pieces that are now despised at the large theatres, 
but which thirty years ago the public ran to see, and cried over — those pieces I 
now make use of. I now present them before the young folks; and the young 
folks — they cry just as their fathers and mothers used to do. I give ‘Johanna 
Montfakon’ and ‘Dyveke,’ but abbreviated; for the little folks do not like long, 
twaddling love-stories. They must have it unfortunate — but it must be brief. 
Now that I have travelled through Denmark, both to the right and left, I know 
everybody and am known again. Now I have come to Sweden, and if I am 


successful and gain much money, I will be a Scandinavian, if the humour hold; 
and this I tell you, as you are my countryman.” 

And I, as his countryman, naturally tell it again — only for the sake of telling 
it. 


THE “SKJARGAARDS”. 


The canal voyage through Sweden goes at first constantly upwards, through elvs 
and lakes, forests and rocky land. From the heights we look down on vast extents 
of forest-land and large waters, and by degrees the vessel sinks again down 
through mountain torrents. At Mem we are again down by the salt fiord: a 
solitary tower raises its head between the remains of low, thick walls — it is the 
ruins of Stegeberg. The coast is covered to a great extent with dark, melancholy 
forests, which enclose small grass-grown valleys. The screaming sea-gulls fly 
around our vessel; we are by the Baltic; we feel the fresh sea-breeze: it blows as 
in the times of the ancient heroes, when the sea-kings, sons of high-born fathers, 
exercised their deeds here. The same sea’s surface then appeared to them as now 
to us, with its numberless isles, which lie strewed about here in the water by 
thousands along the whole coast. The depth of water between the rocky isles and 
the solid land is that we call “The Skjargaards:” their waters flow into each other 
with varying splendour. We see it in the sunshine, and it is like a large English 
landscape garden; but the greensward plain is here the deep sea, the flower-beds 
in it are rocks and reefs, rich in firs and pines, oaks and bushes. Mark how, when 
the wind blows from the east, and the sea breaks over sunken rocks and is 
dashed back again in spray from the cliffs, your limbs feel — even through the 
ship on which you stand — the power of the sea: you are lifted as if by 
supermatural hands. 

We rush on against wind and sea, as if it were the sea-god’s snorting horse 
that bore us; from Skjargaard to Skjargaard. The signal-gun is fired, and the pilot 
comes from that solitary wooden house. Sometimes we look upon the open sea, 
sometimes we glide again in between dark, stony islands; they lie like gigantic 
monsters in the water: one has the form of the tortoise’s arched shell, another has 
the elephant’s back and rough grey colour. Mouldering, light grey rocks indicate 
that the wind and weather past centuries has lashed over them. 

We now approach larger rocky islands, and the huge, grey, broken rocks of 
the main land, where dwarfish pine woods grow in a continual combat with the 
blast; the Skjargaards sometimes become only a narrow canal, sometimes an 
extensive lake strewed with small islets, all of stone, and often only a mere block 
of stone, to which a single little fir-tree clings fast: screaming sea-gulls flutter 
around the land-marks that are set up; and now we see a single farm-house, 
whose red-painted sides shine forth from the dark background. A group of cows 
lies basking in the sun on the stony surface, near a little smiling pasture, which 


appears to have been cultivated here or cut out of a meadow in Scania. How 
solitary must it not be to live on that little island! Ask the boy who sits there by 
the cattle, he will be able to tell us. “It is lively and merry here,” says he. “The 
day is so long and light, the seal sits out there on the stone and barks in the early 
morning hour, and all the steamers from the canal must pass here. I know them 
all; and when the sun goes down in the evening, it is a whole history to look into 
the clouds over the land: there stand mountains with palaces, in silver and in 
gold, in red and in blue; sailing dragons with golden crowns, or an old giant with 
a beard down to his waist — altogether of clouds, and they are always changing. 

“The storms come on in the autumn, and then there is often much anxiety 
when father is out to help ships in distress; but one becomes, as it were, a new 
being. 

“In winter the ice is locked fast and firm, and we drive from island to island 
and to the main land; and if the bear or the wolf pays us a visit we take his skin 
for a winter covering: it is warm in the room there, and they read and tell stories 
about old times!” 

Yes, old Time, how thou dost unfold thyself with remembrances of these very 
Skjargaards — old Time which belonged to the brave. These waters, these rocky 
isles and strands, saw heroes more greatly active than actively good: they swung 
the axe to give the mortal blow, or as they called it, “the whining Jetteqvinde.”"! 

Here came the Vikings with their ships: on the headland yonder they levied 
provisions; the grazing cattle were slaughtered and borne away. Ye mouldering 
cliffs, had ye but a tongue, ye might tell us about the duels with the two-handed 
sword — about the deeds of the giants. Ye saw the hero hew with the sword, and 
cast the javelin: his left hand was as cunning as his right The sword moved so 
quickly in the air that there seemed to be three. Ye saw him, when he in all his 
martial array sprang forwards and backwards, higher than he himself was tall, 
and if he sprang into the sea he swam like a whale. Ye saw the two combatants: 
the one darted his javelin, the other caught it in the air, and cast it back again, so 
that it pierced through shield and man down into the earth. Ye saw warriors with 
sharp swords and angry hearts; the sword was struck downwards so as to cut the 
knee, out the combatant sprang into the air, and the sword whizzed under his 
feet. Mighty Sagas from the olden times! Mouldering rocks, could ye but tell us 
of these things! 

Ye, deep waters, bore the Vikings’ ships, and when the strong in battle lifted 
the iron anchor and cast it against the enemy’s vessel, so that the planks were 
rent asunder, ye poured your dark heavy seas into the hold, so that the bark sank. 
The wild Berserk who with naked breast stood against his enemy’s blows, mad 
as a dog, howling like a bear, tearing his shield asunder, rushing to the bottom of 


the sea here, and fetching up stones, which ordinary men could not raise — 
history peoples these waters, these cliffs for us! A future poet will conjure them 
to this Scandinavian Archipelago, chisel the true forms out of the old Sagas, the 
bold, the rude, the greatness and imperfections of the time, in their habits as they 
lived. 

They rise again for us on yonder island, where the wind is whistling through 
the young fir wood. The house is of beams, roofed with bark; the smoke from 
the fire on the broad stone in the hall, whirls through the air-hole, near which 
stands the cask of mead; the cushions lie on the bench before the closed 
bedsteads; deer-skins hang over the balk walls, ornamented with shields, 
helmets, and armour. Effigies of gods, carved, on wooden poles, stand before the 
high seat where the noble Viking sits, a high-born father’s youngest son, great in 
fame, but still greater in deeds; the skjalds (bards) and foster-brothers sit nearest 
to him. They defended the coasts of their countrymen, and the pious women; 
they fetched wheat and honey from England, they went to the White Sea for 
sables and furs — their adventures are related in song. We see the old man ride 
in rich clothing, with gloves sewn with golden thread, and with a hat brought 
from Garderige; we see the youth with a golden fillet around his brow; we see 
him at the Thing; we see him in battle and in play, where the best is he that can 
cut off the other’s eyebrows without scratching the skin, or causing a wink with 
the eyes, on pain of losing his station. The woman sits in the log-house at her 
loom, and in the late moonlight nights the spirits of the fallen come and sit down 
around the fire, where they shake the wet, dripping clothes; but the serf sleeps in 
the ashes, and on the kitchen bench, and dreams that he dips his bread in the fat 
soup, and licks his fingers. 

Thou future poet, thou wilt call forth the vanished forms from the Sagas, thou 
wilt people these islands, and let us glide past these reminiscences of the olden 
time with the mind full of them; clearly and truly wilt thou let us glide, as we 
now with the power of steam fly past that firmly standing scenery, the swelling 
sea, rocks and reefs, the main land, and wood-grown islands. 

We are already past Braavigen, where numberless ships from the northern 
kingdoms lay, when Upsala’s King, Sigurd Ring, came, challenged by Harald 
Hildetand, who, old and grey, feared to die on a sick bed, and would fall in 
battle; and the mainland thundered like the plains of Marathon beneath the tramp 
of horses’ hoofs during the battle:'*! bards and female warriors surrounded the 
Danish King. The blind old man raised himself high in his chariot, gave his 
horse free rein, and hewed his way. Odin himself had due reverence paid to 
Hildetand’s bones; and the pile was kindled, and the King laid on it, and Sigurd 
conjured all to cast gold and weapons, the most valuable they possessed, into the 


fire; and the bards sang to it, and the female warriors struck the spears on the 
bright shields. Upsala’s Lord, Sigurd Ring, became King of Sweden and 
Denmark: so says the Saga, which sounded over the land and water from these 
coasts. 

The memorials of olden times pass swiftly through our thoughts; we fly past 
the scene of manly exercises and great deeds in the olden times — the ship 
cleaves the mighty waters with its iron paddles, from Skjargaard to Skjargaard. 


STOCKHOLM. 


We cast runes!°! here on the paper, and from the white ground the picture of 
Birger Jarl’s six hundred years old city rises before thee. 

The runes roll, you see! Wood-grown rocky isles appear in the light, grey 
morning mist; numberless flocks of wild birds build their nests in safety here, 
where the fresh waters of the Malaren rush into the salt sea. The Viking’s ship 
comes; King Agna stands by the prow — he brings as booty the King of 
Finland’s daughter. The oak-tree spreads its branches over their bridal chamber; 
at daybreak the oak-tree bears King Agna, hanged in his long golden chain: that 
is the bride’s work, and the ship sails away again with her and the rescued Fins. 

The clouds drive past — the years too. 

Hunters and fishermen erect themselves huts; — it is again deserted here, 
where the sea-birds alone have their homes. What is it that so frightens these 
numberless flocks? the wild duck and sea-gull fly screaming about, there is a 
hammering and driving of piles. Oluf Skétkonge has large beams bored down 
into the ground, and strong iron chains fastened across the stream: “Thou art 
caught, Oluf Haraldson,"! caught with the ships and crews, with which thou 
didst devastate the royal city Sigtuna; thou canst not escape from the closed 
Malar lake!” 

It is but the work of one night; the same night when Oluf Hakonson, with iron 
and with fire, burst his onward way through the stubborn ground; before the day 
breaks the waters of the Malar roll there; the Norwegian prince, Oluf sailed 
through the royal channel he had cut in the east. The stockades, where the iron 
chains hang, must bear the defences; the citizens from the burnt-down Sigtuna 


erect themselves a bulwark here, and build their new, little town on stock-holms. 
(0) 


The clouds go, and the years go! Do you see how the gables grow? there rise 
towers and forts. Birger Jarl makes the town of Stockholm a fortress; the warders 
stand with bow and arrow on the walls, reconnoitring over lake and fjord, over 
Brunkaberg sand-ridge. There were the sand-ridge slopes upwards from 
Rorstrand’s Lake they build Clara cloister, and between it and the town a street 
springs up: several more appear; they form an extensive city, which soon 
becomes the place of contest for different partisans, where Ladelaas’s sons plant 
the banner, and where the German Albrecht’s retainers burn the Swedes alive 
within its walls. Stockholm is, however, the heart of the kingdom: that the Danes 
know well; that the Swedes know too, and there is strife and bloody combating. 


Blood flows by the executioner’s hand, Denmark’s Christian the Second, 
Sweden’s executioner, stands in the market-place. 

Roll, ye runes! see over Brunkaberg sand-ridge, where the Swedish people 
conquered the Danish host, there they raise the May-pole: it is midsummer-eve 
— Gustavus Vasa makes his entry into Stockholm. 

Around the May-pole there grow fruit and kitchen-gardens, houses and 
streets; they vanish in flames, they rise again; that gloomy fortress towards the 
tower is transformed into a palace, and the city stands magnificently with towers 
and draw-bridges. There grows a town by itself on the sand-ridge, a third springs 
up on the rock towards the south; the old walls fall at Gustavus Adolphus’s 
command; the three towns are one, large and extensive, picturesquely varied 
with old stone houses, wooden shops, and grass-roofed huts; the sun shines on 
the brass balls of the towers, and a forest of masts stands in that secure harbour. 

Rays of beauty shoot forth into the world from Versailles’ painted divinity; 
they reach the Malar’s strand into Tessin’s”! palace, where art and science are 
invited as guests with the King, Gustavus the Third, whose effigy cast in bronze 
is raised on the strand before the splendid palace — it is in our times. The acacia 
shades the palace’s high terrace on whose broad balustrades flowers send forth 
their perfume from Saxon porcelain; variegated silk curtains hang half-way 
down before the large glass windows; the floors are polished smooth as a mirror, 
and under the arch yonder, where the roses grow by the wall, the Endymion of 
Greece lives eternally in marble. As a guard of honour here, stand Fogelberg’s 
Odin, and Sergei’s Amor and Psyche. 

We now descend the broad, royal staircase, and before it, where, in by-gone 
times, Oluf Skétkonge stretched the iron chains across the mouth of the Malar 
Lake, there is now a splendid bridge with shops above and the Streamparterre 
below: there we see the little steamer ‘Nocken,’! steering its way, filled with 
passengers from Diurgarden to the Streamparterre. And what is the 
Streamparterre? The Neapolitans would tell us: It is in miniature — quite in 
miniature — the Stockholmers’ “Villa Reale.” The Hamburgers would say: It is 
in miniature — quite in miniature — the Stockholmers’ “Jungfernstieg.” 

It is a very little semi-circular island, on which the arches of the bridge rest; a 
garden full of flowers and trees, which we overlook from the high parapet of the 
bridge. Ladies and gentlemen promenade there; musicians play, families sit there 
in groups, and take refreshments in the vaulted halls under the bridge, and look 
out between the green trees over the open water, to the houses and mansions, and 
also to the woods and rocks: we forget that we are in the midst of the city. 

It is the bridge here that unites Stockholm with Nordmalen, where the greatest 
part of the fashionable world live, in two long Berlin-like streets; yet amongst all 


the great houses we will only visit one, and that is the theatre. 

We will go on the stage itself — it has an historical signification. Here, by the 
third side-scene from the stage-lights, to the right, as we look down towards the 
audience, Gustavus the Third was assassinated at a masquerade; and he was 
borne into that little chamber there, close by the scene, whilst all the outlets were 
closed, and the motley group of harlequins, polichinellos, wild men, gods and 
goddesses with unmasked faces, pale and terrified crept together; the dancing 
ballet-farce had become a real tragedy. 

This theatre is Jenny Lind’s childhood’s home. Here she has sung in the 
choruses when a little girl; here she first made her appearance in public, and was 
cheeringly encouraged when a child; here, poor and sorrowful, she has shed 
tears, when her voice left her, and sent up pious prayers to her Maker. From 
hence the world’s nightingale flew out over distant lands, and proclaimed the 
purity and holiness of art. 

How beautiful it is to look out from the window up here, to look over the 
water and the Streamparterre to that great, magnificent palace, to Ladegaards 
land, with the large barracks, to Skipholmen and the rocks that rise straight up 
from the water, with S6dermalm’s gardens, villas, streets, and church cupolas 
between the green trees: the ships lie there together, so many and so close, with 
their waving flags. The beautiful, that a poet’s eye sees, the world may also see! 
Roll, ye runes! 

There sketches the whole varied prospect; a rainbow extends its arch like a 
frame around it. Only see! it is sunset, the sky becomes cloudy over S6dermalm, 
the grey sky becomes darker and darker — a pitch-dark ground — and on it rests 
a double rainbow. The houses are illumined by so strong a sunlight that the walls 
seem transparent; the linden-trees in the gardens, which have lately put forth 
their leaves, appear like fresh, young woods; the long, narrow windows in the 
Gothic buildings on the island shine as if it were a festal illumination, and 
between the dark firs there falls a lustre from the panes behind them as of a 
thousand flames, as if the trees were covered with flickering — Christmas lights; 
the colours of the rainbow become stronger and stronger, the background darker 
and darker, and the white sun-lit sea-gulls fly past. 

The rainbow has placed one foot high up on S6dermalm’s churchyard. Where 
the rainbow touches the earth, there lie treasures buried, is a popular belief here. 
The rainbow rests on a grave up there: Stagnalius rests here, Sweden’s most 
gifted singer, so young and so unhappy; and in the same grave lies Nicander, he 
who sang about King Enzio, and of “Lejonet i Oken;”"! who sang with a 
bleeding heart: the fresh vine-leaf cooled the wound and killed the singer. Peace 
be with his dust — may his songs live for ever! We go to your grave where the 


rainbow points. The view from here is splendid. The houses rise terrace-like in 
the steep, paved streets; the foot-passengers can, however, shorten the way by 
going through narrow lanes, and up steps made of thick beams, and always with 
a prospect downwards of the water, of the rocks and green trees! It is delightful 
to dwell here, it is healthy to dwell here, but it is not genteel, as it is by 
Brunkaberg’s sand-ridge, yet it will become so: Stockholm’s “Strada Balbi” will 
one day arise on S6dermalm’s rocky ground. 

We stand up here. What other city in the world has a better prospect over the 
salt fjord, over the fresh lake, over towers, cupolas, heaped-up houses, and a 
palace, which King Enzio himself might have built, and round about the dark, 
gloomy forests with oaks, pines and firs, so Scandinavian, dreaming in the 
declining sun? It is twilight; the night comes on, the lamps are lighted in the city 
below, the stars are kindled in the firmament above, and the tower of 
Redderholm’s church rises aloft towards the starry space. The stars shine 
through there; it is as if cut in lace, but every thread is of cast-iron and of the 
thickness of beams. 

We go down there, and in there, in the stilly eve. — A world of spirits reigns 
within. See, in the vaulted isles, on carved wooden horses, sits armour, that was 
once borne by Magnus Ladelaas, Christian the Second, and Charles the Ninth. A 
thousand flags that once waved to the peal of music and the clang of arms, to the 
darted javelin and the cannon’s roar, moulder away here: they hang in long rags 
from the staff, and the staves lie cast aside, where the flag has long since become 
dust. Almost all the Kings of Sweden slumber in silver and copper coffins within 
these walls. From the altar aisle we look through the open-grated door, in 
between piled-up drums and hanging flags: here is preserved a bloody tunic, and 
in the coffin are the remains of Gustavus Adolphus. Who is that dead opposite 
neighbour in the chapel, across there in the other side-aisle of the church? There, 
below a glass lid, lies a dress shot through, and on the floor stands a pair of long, 
thick boots — they belonged to the hero-King, the wanderer, Charles XIL., 
whose realm is now this narrow coffin. 

How sacred it is here under this vaulted roof! The mightiest men of centuries 
are gathered together here, perishable as these moth-eaten flags — mute and yet 
so eloquent. And without there is life and activity: the world goes on in its old 
course; generations change in the old houses; the houses change — yet 
Stockholm is always the heart of Sweden, Birger’s city, whose features are 
continually renewed, continually beautified. 


DIURGAERDEN. 


Diurgaerden is a large piece of land made into a garden by our Lord himself. 
Come with us over there. We are still in the city, but before the palace lie the 
broad hewn stone stairs, leading down to the water, where the Dalkulls — i.e., 
the Dalecarlian women — stand and ring with metal bells. On board! here are 
boats enough to choose amongst, all with wheels, which the Dalkulls turn. In 
coarse white linen, red stockings, with green heels, and singularly thick-soled 
shoes, with the upper-leather right up the shin-bone, stands the Dalkull; she has 
omamented the boat, that now shoots away, with green branches. Houses and 
streets rise and unfold themselves; churches and gardens start forth; they stand 
on Sddermalm high above the tops of the ships’ masts. The scenery reminds one 
of the Bhosphorus and Pera; the motley dress of the Dalkulls is quite Oriental — 
and listen! the wind bears melancholy Skalmeie tones out to us. Two poor 
Dalecarlians are playing music on the quay; they are the same drawn-out, 
melancholy tones that are played by the Bulgarian musicians in the streets of 
Pera. We stept out, and are in the Diurgarden. 

What a crowd of equipages pass in rows through the broad avenue! and what 
a throng of well-dressed pedestrians of all classes! One thinks of the garden of 
the Villa Borghese, when, at the time of the wine feast, the Roman people and 
strangers take the air there. We are in the Borghese garden; we are by the 
Bosphorus, and yet far in the North. The pine-tree rises large and free; the birch 
droops its branches, as the weeping willow alone has power to do — and what 
magnificently grand oaks! The pine-trees themselves are mighty trees, beautiful 
to the painter’s eye; splendid green grass plains lie stretched before us, and the 
fiord rolls its green, deep waters close past, as if it were a river. Large ships with 
swelling sails, the one high above the other, steamers and boats, come and go in 
varied numbers. 

Come! let us up to Bystrém’s villa; it lies on the stony cliff up there, where 
the large oak-trees stand in their stubborn grandeur: we see from here the whole 
tripartite city, S6dermalm, Nordmalm and the island with that huge palace. It is 
delightful, the building here on this rock, and the building stands, and that almost 
entirely of marble, a “Casa santa d’Italia,” as if borne through the air here in the 
North. The walls within are painted in the Pompeian style, but heavy: there is 
nothing genial. Round about stand large marble figures by Bystrém, which have 
not, however, the soul of antiquity. Madonna is encumbered by her heavy 
marble drapery, the girl with the flower-garland is an ugly young thing, and on 


seeing Hero with the weeping Cupid, one thinks of a pose arranged by a ballet- 
master. 

Let us, however, see what is pretty. The little Cupid-seller is pretty, and the 
stone is made as flexible as life in the waists of the bathing-women. One of 
them, as she steps out, feels the water with her feet, and we feel, with her, a 
sensation that the water is cold. The coolness of the marble-hall realizes this 
feeling. Let us go out into the sunshine, and up to the neighbouring cliff, which 
rises above the mansions and houses. Here the wild roses shoot forth from the 
crevices in the rock; the sunbeams fall prettily between the splendid pines and 
the graceful birches, upon the high grass before the colossal bronze bust of 
Bellmann. This place was the favourite one of that Scandinavian improvisatore. 
Here he lay in the grass, composed and sang his anacreontic songs, and here, in 
the summer-time, his annual festival is held. We will raise his altar here in the 
red evening sunlight. It is a flaming bowl, raised high on the jolly tun, and it is 
wreathed with roses. Morits tries his hunting-horn, that which was Oberon’s 
hom in the inn-parlour, and everything danced, from Ulla to “Mutter paa 
Toppen:”™! they stamped with their feet and clapped their hands, and clinked the 
pewter lid of the ale-tankard; “hej kara Sjel! fukta din aske!” (Hey! dear soul! 
moisten your clay). 

A Teniers’ picture became animated, and still lives in song. Morits blows the 
horn on Bellmann’s place around the flowing bowl, and whole crowds dance in a 
circle, young and old; the carriages too, horses and waggons, filled bottles and 
clattering tankards: the Bellmann dithyrambic clangs melodiously; humour and 
low life, sadness — and amongst others, about 

. hur 6gat gret Ved de Cypresser, som stréddes.”"! 

Painter, seize thy brush and palette and paint the Maenade — but not her who 
treads the winebag, whilst her hair flutters in the wind, and she sings ecstatic 
songs. No, but the Maenade that ascends from Bellmann’s steaming bowl is the 
Punch’s Anadyomene — she, with the high heels to the red shoes, with rosettes 
on her gown and with fluttering veil and mantilla — fluttering, far too fluttering! 
She plucks the rose of poetry from her breast and sets it in the ale-can’s spout; 
clinks with the lid, sings about the clang of the hunting horn, about breeches and 
old shoes and all manner of stuff. Yet we are sensible that he is a true poet; we 
see two human eyes shining, that announce to us the human heart’s sadness and 
hope. 





A STORY. 


All the apple-trees in the garden had sprung out. They had made haste to get 
blossoms before they got green leaves; and all the ducklings were out in the yard 
— and the cat too! He was, so to speak, permeated by the sunshine; he licked it 
from his own paws; and if one looked towards the fields, one saw the corn 
standing so charmingly green! And there was such a twittering and chirping 
amongst all the small birds, just as if it were a great feast. And that one might 
indeed say it was, for it was Sunday. The bells rang, and people in their best 
clothes went to church, and looked so pleased. Yes, there was something so 
pleasant in everything: it was indeed so fine and warm a day, that one might well 
say: “Our Lord is certainly unspeakably good towards us poor mortals!” 

But the clergyman stood in the pulpit in the church, and spoke so loud and so 
angrily! He said that mankind was so wicked, and that God would punish them 
for it, and that when they died, the wicked went down into hell, where they 
would burn for ever; and he said that their worm would never die, and their fire 
never be extinguished, nor would they ever get rest and peace! 

It was terrible to hear, and he said it so determinedly. He described hell to 
them as a pestilential hole, where all the filthiness of the world flowed together. 
There was no air except the hot, sulphurous flames; there was no bottom; they 
sank and sank into everlasting silence! It was terrible, only to hear about it; but 
the clergyman said it right honestly out of his heart, and all the people in the 
church were quite terrified. But all the little birds outside the church sang so 
pleasantly, and so pleased, and the sun shone so warm: — it was as if every little 
flower said: “God is so wondrous good to us altogether!” Yes, outside it was not 
at all as the clergyman preached. 

In the evening, when it was bed-time, the clergyman saw his wife sit so still 
and thoughtful. 

“What ails you?” said he to her. 

“What ails me?” she replied; “what ails me is, that I cannot collect my 
thoughts rightly — that I cannot rightly understand what you said; that there 
were so many wicked, and that they should burn eternally! — eternally, alas, 
how long! I am but a sinful being; but I could not bear the thought in my heart to 
allow even the worst sinner to burn for ever. And how then should our Lord 
permit it? he who is so wondrously good, and who knows how evil comes both 
from without and within. No, I cannot believe it, though you say it.” 


It was autumn. The leaves fell from the trees; the grave, severe clergyman sat 
by the bedside of a dying person; a pious believer closed her eyes — it was the 
clergyman’s own wife. 

“Tf any one find peace in the grave, and grace from God, then it is thou,” said 
the clergyman, and he folded her hands, and read a psalm over the dead body. 

And she was borne to the grave: two heavy tears trickled down that stern 
man’s cheeks; and it was still and vacant in the parsonage; the sunshine within 
was extinguished: — she was gone. 

It was night. A cold wind blew over the clergyman’s head; he opened his 
eyes, and it was just as if the moon shone into his room. But the moon did not 
shine. It was a figure which stood before his bed — he saw the spirit of his 
deceased wife. She looked on him so singularly afflicted; it seemed as though 
she would say something. 

The man raised himself half erect in bed, and stretched his arms out towards 
her. 

“Not even to thee is granted everlasting peace. Thou dost suffer; thou, the 
best, the most pious!” 

And the dead bent her head in confirmation of his words, and laid her hand on 
her breast. 

“And can I procure you peace in the grave?” 

“Yes!” it sounded in his ear. 

“And how?” 

“Give me a hair, but a single hair of the head of that sinner, whose fire will 
never be quenched; that sinner whom God will cast down into hell, to everlasting 
torment.” 

“Yes; so easily thou canst be liberated, thou pure, thou pious one!” said he. 

“Then follow me,” said the dead; “it is so granted us. Thou canst be by my 
side, wheresoever thy thoughts will. Invisible to mankind, we stand in their most 
secret places; but thou must point with a sure hand to the one destined to eternal 
punishment, and ere the cock crow he must be found.” 

And swift, as if borne on the wings of thought, they were in the great city, and 
the names of the dying sinners shone from the walls of the houses in letters of 
fire: “Arrogance, Avarice, Drunkenness, Voluptuousness;” in short, sin’s whole 
seven-coloured arch. 

“Yes, in there, as I thought it, as I knew it,” said the clergyman, “are housed 
those condemned to eternal fire.” 

And they stood before the splendidly-illumined portico, where the broad 
stairs were covered with carpets and flowers, and the music of the dance 


sounded through the festal saloons. The porter stood there in silk and velvet, 
with a large silver-headed stick. 

“Our ball can match with the King’s,” said he, and turned towards the crowd 
in the street — his magnificent thoughts were visible in his whole person. “Poor 
devils! who stare in at the portico, you are altogether ragamuffins, compared to 
me!” 

“Arrogance,” said the dead; “dost thou see him?” 

“Him!” repeated the clergyman; “he is a simpleton — a fool only, and will 
not be condemned to eternal fire and torment.” 

“A fool only,” sounded through the whole house of Arrogance. 

And they flew into the four bare walls of Avarice, where skinny, meagre, 
shivering with cold, hungry and thirsty, the old man clung fast with all his 
thoughts to his gold. They saw how he, as in a fever, sprang from his wretched 
pallet, and took a loose stone out of the wall. There lay gold coins in a stocking- 
foot; he fumbled at his ragged tunic, in which gold coins were sewed fast, and 
his moist fingers trembled. 

“He is ill: it is insanity; encircled by fear and evil dreams.” 

And they flew away in haste, and stood by the criminals’ wooden couch, 
where they slept side by side in long rows. One of them started up from his sleep 
like a wild animal, and uttered a hideous scream: he struck his companion with 
his sharp elbow, and the latter turned sleepily round. 

“Hold your tongue, you beast, and sleep! this is your way every night! Every 
night!” he repeated; “yes, you come every night, howling and choking me! I 
have done one thing or another in a passion; I was born with a passionate 
temper, and it has brought me in here a second time; but if I have done wrong, so 
have I also got my punishment. But one thing I have not confessed. When I last 
went out from here, and passed by my master’s farm, one thing and another 
boiled up in me, and I directly stroked a lucifer against the wall: it came a little 
too near the thatch, and everything was burnt — hot-headedness came over it, 
just as it comes over me, I helped to save the cattle and furniture. Nothing living 
was burnt, except a flock of pigeons: they flew into the flames, and the yard dog. 
I had not thought of the dog. I could hear it howl, and that howl I always hear 
yet, when I would sleep; and if I do get to sleep, the dog comes also — so large 
and hairy! He lies down on me, howls, and strangles me! Do but hear what I am 
telling you. Snore — yes, that you can — snore the whole night through, and I 
not even a quarter of an hour!” 

And the blood shone from the eyes of the fiery one; he fell on his companion, 
and struck him in the face with his clenched fist. 


“Angry Mads has become mad again!” resounded on all sides, and the other 
rascals seized hold of him, wrestled with him, and bent him double, so that his 
head was forced between his legs, where they bound it fast, so that the blood was 
nearly springing out of his eyes, and all the pores. 

“You will kill him!” said the clergyman,— “poor unfortunate!” and as he 
stretched his hands out over him, who had already suffered too severely, in order 
to prevent further mischief, the scene changed. 

They flew through rich halls, and through poor chambers; voluptuousness and 
envy, all mortal sins strode past them. A recording angel read their sin and their 
defence; this was assuredly little for God, for God reads the heart; He knows 
perfectly the evil that comes within it and from without, He, grace, all-loving 
kindness. The hand of the clergyman trembled: he did not venture to stretch it 
out, to pluck a hair from the sinner’s head. And the tears streamed down from 
his eyes, like the waters of grace and love, which quenched the eternal fire of 
hell. 

The cock then crowed. 

“Merciful God! Thou wilt grant her that peace in the grave which I have not 
been able to redeem.” 

“That I now have!” said the dead; “it was thy hard words, thy dark, human 
belief of God and his creatures, which drove me to thee! Learn to know 
mankind; even in the bad there is a part of God — a part that will conquer and 
quench the fire of hell.” 

And a kiss was pressed on the clergyman’s lips: — it shone around him. 
God’s clear, bright sun shone into the chamber, where his wife, living, mild, and 
affectionate, awoke him from a dream, sent from God! 


UPSALA. 


It is commonly said, that Memory is a young girl with light blue eyes. Most 
poets say so; but we cannot always agree with most poets. To us memory comes 
in quite different forms, all according to that land, or that town to which she 
belongs. Italy sends her as a charming Mignon, with black eyes and a 
melancholy smile, singing Bellini’s soft, touching songs. From Scotland 
Memory’s sprite appears as a powerful lad with bare knees; the plaid hangs over 
his shoulder, the thistle-flower is fixed on his cap; Burns’s songs then fill the air 
like the heath-lark’s song, and Scotland’s wild thistle flowers beautifully 
fragrant as the fresh rose. But now for Memory’s sprite from Sweden, from 
Upsala. He comes thence in the form of a student — at least, he wears the 
Upsala student’s white cap with the black rim. To us it points out its home, as 
the Phrygian cap denotes Ganymede. 

It was in the year 1843, that the Danish students travelled to Upsala. Young 
hearts met together; eyes sparkled: they laughed, they sang. Young hearts are the 
future — the conquering future — in the beautiful, true and good; it is so good 
that brothers should know and love each other. Friendship’s meeting is still 
annually remembered in the palace-yard of Upsala, before the monument of 
Gustavus Vasa — by the hurra! for Denmark, in warm-hearted compliment to 
me. 

Two summers afterwards, the visit was returned. The Swedish students came 
to Copenhagen, and that they might there be known amongst the multitude, the 
Upsala students wore a white cap with a black rim: this cap is accordingly a 
memorial, — the sign of friendship’s bridge over that river of blood which once 
flowed between kindred nations. When one meets in heart and spirit, a blissful 
seed is then sown. Memory’s sprite, come to us! we know thee by the cap from 
Upsala: be thou our guide, and from our more southern home, after years and 
days, we will make the voyage over again, quicker than if we flew in Doctor 
Faustus’ magic cloak. We are in Stockholm: we stand on the Ridderholm where 
the steamers lie alongside the bulwarks: one of them sends forth clouds of thick 
smoke from its chimney; the deck is crowded with passengers, and the white cap 
with the black rim is not wanting. 

We are off to Upsala; the paddles strike the waters of the Malar, and we shoot 
away from the picturesque city of Stockholm. The whole voyage, direct to 
Upsala, is a kaleidescope on a large scale. It is true, there is nothing of the 
magical in the scenery, but landscape gives place to landscape, and clouds and 


sunshine refresh their variegated beauty. The Malar lake curves, is compressed, 
and widens again: it is as if one passed from lake to lake through narrow canals 
and broad rivers. Sometimes it appears as if the lake ended in small rivulets 
between dark pines and rocks, when suddenly another large lake, surrounded by 
corn fields and meadows, opens itself to view: the light-green linden trees, which 
have just unfolded their leaves, shine forth before the dark grey rocks. Again a 
new lake opens before us, with islets, trees and red painted houses, and during 
the whole voyage there is a lively arrival and departure of passengers, in flat 
bottomed boats, which are nearly upset in the billowy wake of the vessel. 

It appears most dangerous opposite to Sigtuna, Sweden’s old royal city: the 
lake is broad here; the waves rise as if they were the waters of the ocean; the 
boats rock — it is fearful to look at! But here there must be a calm; and Sigtuna, 
that little interesting town where the old towers stand in ruins, like outposts 
along the rocks, reflects itself in the water. 

We fly past! and now we are in Tyris rivulet! Part of a meadow is flooded; a 
herd of horses become shy from the snorting of the steamer’s engine; they dash 
through the water in the meadow, and it spurts up all over them. It glitters there 
between the trees on the declivity: the Upsala students lie encamped there, and 
exercise themselves in the use of arms. 

The rivulet forms a bay, and the high plain extends itself. We see old 
Upsala’s hills; we see Upsala’s city with its church, which, like Notre Dame, 
raises its stony arms towards heaven. The university rises to the view, in 
appearance half palace and half barracks, and there aloft, on the greensward- 
clothed bank, stands the old red-painted huge palace with its towers. 

We stop at the bulwark near the arched bridge, and so go on shore. Whither 
wilt thou conduct us first, thou our guide with the white-and-black student’s 
cap? Shall we go up to the palace, or to Linnaeus’s garden! or shall we go to the 
church-yard where the nettles grow over Geier’s and Térnro’s graves? No, but to 
the young and the living Upsala’s life — the students. Thou tellest us about 
them; we hear the heart’s pulsations, and our hearts beat in sympathy! 

In the first year of the war between Denmark and the insurgents, many a 
brave Upsala student left his quiet, comfortable home, and entered the ranks with 
his Danish brothers. The Upsala students gave up their most joyous festival — 
the May-day festival — and the money they at other times used to contribute 
annually towards the celebration thereof, they sent to the Danes, after the sum 
had been increased by concerts which were given in Stockholm and Vesteraas. 
That circumstance will not be forgotten in Denmark. 

Upsala student, thou art dear to us by thy disposition! thou art dear to us from 
thy lively jests! We will mention a trait thereof. In Upsala, it had become the 


fashion to be Hegelianers — that is to say, always to interweave Hegel’s 
philosophical terms in conversation. In order to put down this practice, a few 
clever fellows took upon themselves the task of hammering some of the most 
difficult technical words into the memory of a humorous and commonly drunken 
country innkeeper, at whose house many a Sexa was often held; and the man 
spoke Hegelianic in his mellow hours, and the effect was so absurd, that the 
employment of philosophical scraps in his speech was ridiculed, understood, and 
the nuisance abandoned. 

Beautiful songs resound as we approach: we hear Swedish, Norwegian and 
Danish. The melody’s varied beacon makes known to us where Upsala’s 
students are assembled. The song proceeds from the assembly-room — from the 
tavern saloon, and like serenades in the silent evening, when a young friend 
departs, or a dear guest is honoured. Glorious melodies! ye enthral, so that we 
forget that the sun goes down, and the moon rises. 

“Herre min Gud hvad din Manen lyser Se, hvilken Glands ut ofver Land och 
Stad!” 

is now sung, and we see: 

“HO6gt opp i Slottet hvarenda ruta Blixtrar some vore den en adelsten. 

Up thither then is our way! lead us, memory’s sprite, into the palace, the 
courteous governor of Upland’s dwelling; mild glances greet us; we see dear 
beings in a happy circle, and all the leading characters of Upsala. We again see 
him whose cunning quickened our perceptions as to the mysteries of vegetable 
life, so that even the toad-stool is unveiled to us as a building more artfully 
constructed than the labyrinths of the olden time. We see “The Flowers’” singer, 
he who led us to “The Island of Bliss;” we meet with him whose popular lays are 
borne on melodies into the world; his wife by his side. That quiet, gentle woman 
with those faithful eyes is the daughter of Frithiof’s bard; we see noble men and 
women, ladies of the high nobility, with sounding and significant family names 
with silver and lilies, — stars and swords. 

Hark! listen to that lively song. Gunnar Wennerberg, Gluntarra’s poet and 
composer, sings his songs with Boronees,'”! and they acquire a dramatic life and 
reality. 

How spiritual and enjoyable! one becomes happy here, one feels proud of the 
age one lives in, happy in being distant from the horrible tragedies that history 
speaks of within these walls. 

We can hear about them when the song is silent, when those friendly forms 
disappear, and the festal lights are extinguished: from the pages of history that 
tale resounds with a clang of horror. It was in those times, which the many still 
call poetic — the romantic middle ages — that bards sang of its most brilliant 
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periods, and covered with the radiance of their genius the sanguinary gulf of 
brutality and superstition. Terror seizes us in Upsala’s palace: we stand in the 
vaulted hall, the wax tapers burn from the walls, and King Erik the Fourteenth 
sits with Saul’s dark despondency, with Cain’s wild looks. Niels Sture occupies 
his thoughts, the recollection of injustice exercised against him lashes his 
conscience with scourges and scorpions, as deadly terrible as they are revealed 
to us in the page of history. 

King Erik the Fourteenth, whose gloomy distrust often amounted to insanity, 
thought that the nobility aimed at his life. His favourite, Goran Persson, found it 
to his advantage to strengthen him in this belief. He hated most the popularly 
favoured race of the Stures, and of them, the light-haired Niels Sture in 
particular; for Erik thought that he had read in the stars that a man with light hair 
should hurl him from the throne; and as the Swedish General after the lost battle 
of Svarteaa, laid the blame on Niels Sture, Erik directly believed it, yet dared not 
to act as he desired, but even gave Niels Sture royal presents. Yet because he 
was again accused by one single person of having checked the advance of the 
Swedish army at Bdhiis, Erik invited him to his palace at Svartsj6, gave him an 
honourable place at his royal table, and let him depart in apparent good faith for 
Stockholm, where, on his arrival, the heralds were ordered to proclaim in the 
streets: “Niels Sture is a traitor to his country!” 

There Goran Persson and the German retainers seized him, and sat him by 
force on the executioner’s most miserable hack; struck him in the face so that the 
blood streamed down, placed a tarred straw crown on his head, and fastened a 
paper with derisive words, on the saddle before him. They then let a row of hired 
beggar-boys and old fish-wives go in couples before, and to the tail of the horse 
they bound two fir-trees, the roots of which dragged on the ground and swept the 
street after the traitor. Niels Sture exclaimed that he had not deserved this 
treatment from his King and he begged the groom, who went by his side, and 
had served him in the field of battle, to attest the truth like an honest man; when 
they all shouted aloud, that he suffered innocently, and had acted like a true 
Swede. But the procession was driven forward through the streets without 
stopping, and at night Niels Sture was conducted to prison. 

King Erik sits in his royal palace: he orders the torches and candles to be 
lighted, but they are of no avail — his thoughts’ scorpions sting his soul. 

“T have again liberated Niels Sture,” he mutters; “I have had placards put up 
at every street-comer, and let the heralds proclaim that no one shall dare to speak 
otherwise than well of Niels Sture! I have sent him on an honourable mission to 
a foreign court, in order to sue for me in marriage! He has had reparation enough 


made to him; but never will he, nor his mighty race, forget the derision and 
shame I have made him suffer. They will all betray me — kill me!” 

And King Erik commands that all Sture’s kindred shall be made prisoners. 

King Erik sits in his royal palace: the sun shines, but not into the King’s heart. 
Niels Sture enters the chamber with an answer of consent from the royal bride, 
and the King shakes him by the hand, making fair promises — and the following 
evening Niels Sture is a prisoner in Upsala Palace. 

King Erik’s gloomy mind is disturbed; he has no rest; he has no peace, 
between fear and distrust. He hurries away to Upsala Palace; he will make all 
straight and just again by marrying Niels Sture’s sister. Kneeling, he begs her 
imprisoned father’s consent, and obtains it; but in the very moment, the spirit of 
distrust is again upon him, and he cries in his insanity: 

“But you will not forgive me the shame I brought on Niels!” 

At the same time, Goran Persson announced that King Erik’s brother, John, 
had escaped from his prison, and that a revolt was breaking out. And Erik ran, 
with a sharp dagger into Niels Sture’s prison. 

“Art thou there, traitor to thy country!” he shouted, and thrust the dagger into 
Shire’s arm; and Sture drew it out again, wiped off the blood, kissed the hilt, and 
returned the weapon to the King, saying: 

“Be lenient with me, Sire; I have not deserved your disfavour.” 

Erik laughed aloud. 

“Ho! ho! do but hear the villain! how he can pray for himself!” 

And the King’s halberdier stuck his lance through Niels Sture’s eye, and thus 
gave him his death. Sture’s blood cleaves to Upsala Palace — to King Erik 
always and everlastingly. No church masses can absolve his soul from that base 
crime. 

Let us now go to the church. 

A little flight of stairs in the side aisle leads us up to a vaulted chamber, 
where kings’ crowns and sceptres, taken from the coffins of the dead, are 
deposited in wooden closets. Here, in the corner, hangs Niels Sture’s blood- 
covered clothes and knight’s hat, on the outside of which a small silk glove is 
fastened. It was his betrothed one’s dainty glove — that which he, knight-like, 
always bore. 

O, barbarous era! highly vaunted as you are in song, retreat, like the storm- 
cloud, and be poetically beautiful to all who do not see thee in thy true light. 

We descend from the little chamber, from the gold and silver of the dead, and 
wander in the church’s aisles. The cold marble tombs, with shields of arms and 
names, awaken other, milder thoughts. 


The walls shine brightly, and with varied hues, in the great chapel behind the 
high altar. The fresco paintings present to us the most eventful circumstances of 
Gustavus Vasa’s life. Here his clay moulders, with that of his three consorts. 
Yonder, a work in marble, by Sargel, solicits our attention: it adorns the burial- 
chapel of the De Geers; and here, in the centre aisle, under that flat stone, rests 
Linnaeus. In the side chapel, is his monument, erected by amici and discipuli: a 
sufficient sum was quickly raised for its erection, and the King, Gustavus the 
Third, himself brought his royal gift. The projector of the subscription then 
explained to him, that the purposed inscription was, that the monument was 
erected only by friends and disciples, and King Gustavus answered: “And am 
not I also one of Linnaeus’s disciples?” 

The monument was raised, and a hall built in the botanical garden, under 
splendid trees. There stands his bust; but the remembrance of himself, his home, 
his own little garden — where is it most vivid? Lead us thither. 

On yonder side of Fyri’s rivulet, where the street forms a declivity, where 
red-painted, wooden houses boast their living grass roofs, as fresh as if they 
were planted terraces, lies Linnaeus’s garden. We stand within it. How solitary! 
how overgrown! Tall nettles shoot up between the old, untrimmed, rank hedges. 
No water-plants appear more in that little, dried-up basin; the hedges that were 
formerly clipped, put forth fresh leaves without being checked by the gardener’s 
shears. 

It was between these hedges that Linnaeus at times saw his own double — 
that optical illusion which presents the express image of a second self — from 
the hat to the boots. 

Where a great man has lived and worked, the place itself becomes, as it were, 
a part and parcel of him: the whole, as well as a part, has mirrored itself in his 
eye; it has entered into his soul, and become linked with it and the whole world. 

We enter the orangeries: they are now transformed into assembly-rooms; the 
blooming winter-garden has disappeared; but the walls yet show a sort of 
herbarium. They are hung round with the portraits of learned Swedes — 
herbarium from the garden of science and knowledge. Unknown faces — and, to 
the stranger, the greatest part are unknown names — meet us here. 

One portrait amongst the many attracts our attention: it looks singular; it is 
the half-length figure of an old man in a shirt, lying in his bed. It is that of the 
learned theologian, Oedmann, who after he had been compelled to keep his bed 
by a fever, found himself so comfortable in it, that he continued to lie there 
during the remainder of his long life, and was not to be induced to get up. Even 
when the next house was burning, they were obliged to carry him out in his bed 
into the street. Death and cold were his two bugbears. The cold would kill him, 


was his opinion; and so, when the students came with their essays and treatises, 
the manuscripts were warmed at the stove before he read them. The windows of 
his room were never opened, so that there was a suffocating and impure air in his 
dwelling. He had a writing-desk on the bed; books and manuscripts lay in 
confusion round about; dishes, plates, and pots stood here or there, as the 
convenience of the moment dictated, and his only companion was a deaf and 
dumb laughter. 

She sat still in a corner by the window, wrapped up in herself, and staring 
before her, as if she were a figure that had flown out of the frame around the 
dark, mouldy canvas, which had once shown a picture on the wall. 

Here, in the room, in this impure atmosphere, the old man lived happily, and 
reached his seventieth year, occupied with the translation of travels in Africa. 
This tainted atmosphere, in which he lay, became, to his conceit, the 
dromedary’s high back, which lifted him aloft in the burning sun; the long, 
hanging-down cobwebs were the palm-trees’ waving banners, and the caravan 
went over rivers to the wild bushmen. Old Oedmann was with the hunters, 
chasing the elephants in the midst of the thick reeds; the agile tiger-cat sprang 
past, and the serpents shone like garlands around the boughs of the trees: there 
was excitement, there was danger — and yet he lay so comfortably in his good 
and beloved bed in Upsala. 

One winter’s day, it happened that a Dalecarlian peasant mistook the house, 
and came into Oedmann’s chamber in his snow-covered skin cloak, and with his 
beard full of ice. Oedmann shouted to him to go his way, but the peasant was 
deaf, and therefore stepped quite close up to the bed. He was the personification 
of Winter himself, and Oedmann fell ill from this visit: it was his only sickness 
during the many years he lay here as a polypus, grown fast, and where he was 
painted, as we see his portrait in the assembly-room. 

From the hall of learning we will go to its burial-place — that is to say, its 
open burial-place — the great library. We wander from hall to hall, up stairs and 
down stairs. Along the shelves, behind them and round about, stand books, those 
petrifactions of the mind, which might again be vivified by spirit. Here lives a 
kind-hearted and mild old man, the librarian, Professor Schréder. He smiles and 
nods as he hears how memory’s sprite takes his place here as guide, and tells of 
and shows, as we see, Tegner’s copy and translation of Ochlenschloeger’s 
“Hakon Jarl and Palnatoke.” We see Vadstene cloister’s library, in thick hog’s 
leather bindings, and think of the fair hands of the nuns that have borne them, 
the pious, mild eyes that conjured the spirit out of the dead letters. Here is the 
celebrated Codex Argentius, the translation of the “Four Evangelists.”!2! Gold 
and silver letters glisten from the red parchment leaves. We see ancient Icelandic 


manuscripts, from de la Gardie’s refined French saloon, and Thauberg’s 
Japanese manuscripts. By merely looking at these books, their bindings and 
names, one at last becomes, as it were, quite worm-eaten in spirit, and longs to 
be out in the free air — and we are there; by Upsala’s ancient hills. Thither do 
thou lead us, remembrance’s elf, out of the city, out on the far extended plain, 
where Denmark’s church stands — the church that was erected from the booty 
which the Swedes gained in the war against the Danes. We follow the broad high 
road: it leads us close past Upsala’s old hills — Odin’s, Thor’s and Freia’s 
graves, as they are called. 

There once stood ancient Upsala, here now are but a few peasants’ farms. The 
low church, built of granite blocks, dates from a very remote age; it stands on the 
remains of the heathen temple. Each of the hills is a little mountain, yet each was 
raised by human hands. Letters an ell long, and whole names, are cut deep in the 
thin greensward, which the new sprouting grass gradually fills up. The old 
housewife, from the peasant’s cot close by the hill, brings the silver-bound horn, 
a gift of Charles John XIV., filled with mead. The wanderer empties the horn to 
the memory of the olden time, for Sweden, and for the heart’s constant thoughts 
— young love! 

Yes, thy toast is drunk here, and many a beauteous rose has been remembered 
here with a heartfelt hurra! and years after, when the same wanderer again stood 
here, she, the blooming rose, had been laid in the earth; the spring roses had 
strown their leaves over her coffined clay; the sweet music of her lips sounded 
but in memory; the smile in her eyes and around her mouth, was gone like the 
sunbeams, which then shone on Upsala’s hills. Her name in the greensward is 
grown over; she herself is in the earth, and it is closed above her; but the hill 
here, closed for a thousand years, is open. 

Through the passage which is dug deep into the hills, we come to the funereal 
ums which contain the bones of youthful kindred; the dust of kings, the gods of 
the earth. 

The old housewife, from the peasant’s cot, has lighted half a hundred wax 
candles and placed them in rows in the otherwise pitchy-dark, stone-paved 
passage. It shines so festally in here over the bones of the olden time’s mighty 
ones, bones that are now charred and burnt to ashes. And whose were they? 
Thou world’s power and glory, thou world’s posthumous fame — dust, dust like 
beauty’s rose, laid in the dark earth, where no light shines; thy memorials are but 
a name, the name but a sound. Away hence, and up on the hill where the wind 
blows, the sun shines, and the eye looks over the green plain, to the sunlit, dear 
Upsala, the student’s city. 


SALA. 


Sweden’s great King, Germany’s preserver, Gustavus Adolphus, founded Sala. 
The little wood, close by, still preserves legends of the heroic King’s youthful 
love — of his meeting here with Ebba Brahe. 

Sala’s silver mines are the largest, the deepest, and oldest in Sweden: they 
reach to the depth of one hundred and seventy fathoms, consequently they are 
almost as deep as the Baltic. This of itself is enough to awaken an interest for a 
little town; but what is its appearance? “Sala,” says the guide-book, “lies in a 
valley, in a flat, and not very pleasant district.” And so truly it is: it was not very 
attractive approaching it our way, and the high road led directly into the town, 
which is without any distinctive character. It consists of a long street with what 
we may term a nucleus and a few fibres. The nucleus is the market-place, and 
the fibres are the few lanes diverging from it. The long street — that is to say, 
long in a little town — is quite without passengers; no one comes out from the 
doors, no one is to be seen at the windows. 

It was therefore with pleased surprise that I at length descried a human being: 
it was at an ironmonger’s, where there hung a paper of pins, a handkerchief and 
two tea-pots in the window. There I saw a solitary shop-boy, standing quite still, 
but leaning over the counter and looking out of the open door. He certainly 
wrote in his journal, if he had one, in the evening: “To-day a traveller drove 
through the town; who he was, God knows, for I don’t!” — yes, that was what 
the shop-boy’s face said, and an honest face it was. 

In the inn at which I arrived, there was the same grave-like stillness as in the 
street. The gate was certainly closed, but all the inner doors were wide open; the 
farm-yard cock stood uplifted in the middle of the traveller’s room and crowed, 
in order to show that there was somebody at home. The house, however, was 
quite picturesque: it had an open balcony, from which one might look out upon 
the yard, for it would have been far too lively had it been facing the street. There 
hung the old sign and creaked in the wind, as if to show that it at least was alive. 
I saw it from my window; I saw also how the grass in the street had got the 
mastery over the pavement. The sun shone brightly, but shone as into the 
bachelor’s solitary room, and on the old maid’s balsams in the flower-pots. It 
was as still as a Scotch Sunday — and yet it was a Tuesday. One was disposed 
for Young’s “Night Thoughts.” 

I looked out from the balcony into the neighbouring yard: there was not a soul 
to be seen, but children had been playing there. There was a little garden made 


of dry sticks: they were stuck down in the soft soil and had been watered; a 
broken pan, which had certainly served by way of watering-pot, lay there still. 
The sticks signified roses and geraniums. 

It had been a delightful garden — alas, yes! We great, grown-up men — we 
play just so: we make ourselves a garden with what we call love’s roses and 
friendship’s geraniums; we water them with our tears and with our heart’s blood; 
and yet they are, and remain, dry sticks without root. It was a gloomy thought; I 
felt it, and in order to get the dry sticks in my thoughts to blossom, I went out. I 
wandered in the fibres and in the long threads — that is to say, in the small lanes 
— and in the great street; and here was more life than I dared to expect. I met a 
herd of cattle returning or going — which I know not — for they were without a 
herdsman. The shop-boy still stood behind the counter, leaned over it and 
greeted me; the stranger took his hat off again — that was my day’s employment 
in Sala. 

Pardon me, thou silent town, which Gustavus Adolphus built, where his 
young heart felt the first emotions of love, and where the silver lies in the deep 
shafts — that is to say, outside the town, “in a flat, and not very pleasant 
district.” 

I knew no one in the town; I had no one to be my guide, so I accompanied the 
cows, and came to the churchyard. The cows went past, but I stepped over the 
stile, and stood amongst the graves, where the grass grew high, and almost all 
the tombstones lay with worn-out inscriptions. On a few only the date of the year 
was legible. “Anno” — yes, what then? And who rested here? Everything on the 
stone was erased — blotted out like the earthly life of those mortals that here 
were earth in earth. What life’s dream have ye dead played here in silent Sala? 

The setting sun shone over the graves; not a leaf moved on the trees; all was 
still — still as death — in the city of the silver-mines, of which this traveller’s 
reminiscence is but a frame around the shop-boy who leaned over the counter. 


THE MUTE BOOK. 


By the high road into the forest there stood a solitary farm-house. Our way lay 
right through the farm-yard; the sun shone; all the windows were open; there 
was life and bustle within, but in the yard, in an arbour of flowering lilacs, there 
stood an open coffin. The corpse had been placed out here, and it was to be 
buried that forenoon. No one stood by and wept over that dead man; no one hung 
sorrowfully over him; his face was covered with a white cloth, and under his 
head there lay a large, thick book, every leaf of which was a whole sheet of grey 
paper, and between each lay withered flowers, deposited and forgotten — a 
whole herbarium, gathered in different places. He himself had requested that it 
should be laid in the grave with him. A chapter of his life was blended with 
every flower. 

“Who is that dead man?” we asked, and the answer was: “The old student 
from Upsala. They say he was once very clever; he knew the learned languages, 
could sing and write verses too; but then there was something that went wrong, 
and so he gave both his thoughts and himself up to drinking spirits, and as his 
health suffered by it, he came out here into the country, where they paid for his 
board and lodging. 

“He was as gentle as a child, when the dark humour did not come over him, 
for then he was strong, and ran about in the forest like a hunted deer; but when 
we got him home, we persuaded him to look into the book with the dry plants. 
Then he would sit the whole day and look at one plant, and then at another, and 
many a time the tears ran down his cheeks. God knows what he then thought! 
But he begged that he might have the book with him in his coffin; and now it lies 
there, and the lid will soon be fastened down, and then he will take his peaceful 
rest in the grave!” 

They raised the winding-sheet. There was peace in the face of the dead: a 
sunbeam fell on it; a swallow in its arrowy flight, darted into the new-made 
arbour, and in its flight circled twittering over the dead man’s head. 

How strange it is! — we all assuredly know it — to take out old letters from 
the days of our youth and read them: a whole life, as it were, then rises up with 
all its hopes, and all its troubles. How many of those with whom we, in their 
time, lived so devotedly, are now even as the dead to us, and yet they still live! 
But we have not thought of them for many years — them whom we once 
thought we should always cling to, and share our mutual joys and sorrows with. 


The withered oak-leaf in the book here, is a memorial of the friend — the 
friend of his school-days — the friend for life. He fixed this leaf on the student’s 
cap in the green wood, when the vow of friendship was concluded for the whole 
of life. Where does he now live? The leaf is preserved; friendship forgotten. 
Here is a foreign conservatory-plant, too fine for the gardens of the North — it 
looks as if there still were fragrance in these leaves! — she gave it to him — she, 
the young lady of that noble garden. 

Here is the marsh-lotus which he himself has plucked and watered with salt 
tears — the marsh-lotus from the fresh waters. And here is a nettle: what does its 
leaf say? What did he think on plucking it — on preserving it? Here are lilies of 
the valley from the woodland solitudes; here are honeysuckle leaves from the 
village ale-house flower-pot; and here the bare, sharp blade of grass. 

The flowering lilac bends its fresh, fragrant clusters over the dead man’s 
head; the swallow again flies past; “quivit! quivit!’ Now the men come with 
nails and hammer; the lid is placed over the corpse, whose head rests on the 
Mute-Book — preserved — forgotten! 


THE ZATHER DALE. 


Everything was in order, the carriage examined, even a whip with a good lash 
was not forgotten. “Two whips would be best,” said the ironmonger, who sold it, 
and the ironmonger was a man of experience, which travellers often are not. A 
whole bag full of “slanter” — that is, copper coins of small value — stood 
before us for bridge-money, for beggars, for shepherd’s boys, or whoever might 
open the many field-gates for us that obstructed our progress. But we had to do 
this ourselves, for the rain pattered down and lashed the ground; no one had any 
desire to come out in such weather. The rushes in the marsh bent and waved; it 
was a real rain feast for them, and it whistled from the tops of the rushes: “We 
drink with our feet, we drink with our heads, we drink with the whole body, and 
yet we stand on one leg, hurra! We drink with the bending willow, with the 
dripping flowers on the bank; their cups run over — the marsh marigold, that 
fine lady, can bear it better! Hurra! it is a feast! it pours, it pours; we whistle and 
we sing; it is our own song. Tomorrow the frogs will croak the same after us and 
say, ‘it is quite new!’” 

And the rushes waved, and the rain pattered down with a splashing noise — it 
was fine weather to travel in to Zather Dale, and to see its far-famed beauties. 
The whip-lash now came off the whip; it was fastened on again, and again, and 
every time it was shorter, so that at last there was not a lash, nor was there any 
handle, for the handle went after the lash — or sailed after it — as the road was 
quite navigable, and gave one a vivid idea of the beginning of the deluge. 

One poor jade now drew too much, the other drew too little, and one of the 
splinter bars broke; well, by all that is vexatious, that was a fine drive! The 
leather apron in front had a deep pond in its folds with an outlet into one’s lap. 
Now one of the linch-pins came out; now the twisting of the rope harness 
became loose, and the cross-strap was tired of holding any longer. Glorious inn 
in Zather, how I now long more for thee than thy far-famed dale. And the horses 
went slower, and the rain fell faster, and so — yes, so we were not yet in Zather. 

Patience, thou lank spider, that in the ante-chamber quietly dost spin thy web 
over the expectant’s foot, spin my eyelids close in a sleep as still as the horse’s 
pace! Patience? no, she was not with us in the carriage to Zather. But to the inn, 
by the road side, close to the far-famed valley, I got at length, towards evening. 

And everything was flowing in the yard, chaotically mingled; manure and 
farming implements, staves and straw. The poultry sat there washed to shadows, 
or at least like stuck-up hens’ skins with feathers on, and even the ducks crept 


close up to the wet wall, sated with the wet. The stable-man was cross, the girl 
still more so; it was difficult to get them to bestir themselves: the steps were 
crooked, the floor sloping and but just washed, sand strewn thickly on it, and the 
air was damp and cold. But without, scarcely twenty paces from the inn, on the 
other side of the road, lay the celebrated valley, a garden made by nature herself, 
and whose charm consists of trees and bushes, wells and purling brooks. 

It was a long hollow; I saw the tops of the trees looming up, and the rain drew 
its thick veil over it. The whole of that long evening did I sit and look upon it 
during that shower of showers. It was as if the Venern, the Vettern and a few 
more lakes ran through an immense sieve from the clouds. I had ordered 
something to eat and drink, but I got nothing. They ran up and they ran down; 
there was a hissing sound of roasting by the hearth; the girls chattered, the men 
drank “sup,”!®! strangers came, were shown into their rooms, and got both roast 
and boiled. Several hours had passed, when I made a forcible appeal to the girl, 
and she answered phlegmatically: “Why, Sir, you sit there and write without 
stopping, so you cannot have time to eat.” 

It was a long evening, “but the evening passed!” It had become quite still in 
the inn; all the travellers, except myself, had again departed, certainly in order to 
find better quarters for the night at Hedemore or Brunbeck. I had seen, through 
the half-open door into the dirty tap-room, a couple of fellows playing with 
greasy cards; a huge dog lay under the table and glared with its large red eyes; 
the kitchen was deserted; the rooms too; the floor was wet, the storm rattled, the 
rain beat against the windows— “and now to bed! said I.” 


I slept an hour, perhaps two, and was awakened by a loud bawling from the 
high road. I started up: it was twilight, the night at that period is not darker — it 
was about one o’clock. I heard the door shaken roughly; a deep manly voice 
shouted aloud, and there was a hammering with a cudgel against the planks of 
the yard-gate. Was it an intoxicated or a mad man that was to be let in? The gate 
was now opened, but many words were not exchanged. I heard a woman scream 
at the top of her voice from terror. There was now a great bustling about; they 
ran across the yard in wooden shoes; the bellowing of cattle and the rough voices 
of men were mingled together. I sat on the edge of the bed. Out or in! what was 
to be done? I looked from the window; in the road there was nothing to be seen, 
and it still rained. All at once some one came up stairs with heavy footsteps: he 
opened the door of the room adjoining mine — now he stood still! I listened — a 
large iron bolt fastened my door. The stranger now walked across the floor, now 
he shook my door, and then kicked against it with a heavy foot, and whilst all 


this was passing, the rain beat against the windows, and the blast made them 
rattle. 

“Are there any travellers here?” shouted a voice; “the house is on fire!” 

I now dressed myself and hastened out of the room and down the stairs. There 
was no smoke to be seen, but when I reached the yard, I saw that the whole 
building — a long and extensive one of wood — was enveloped in flames and 
clouds of smoke. The fire had originated in the baking oven, which no one had 
looked to; a traveller, who accidently came past, saw it, called out and 
hammered at the door: and the women screamed, and the cattle bellowed, when 
the fire stuck its red tongue into them. 

Now came the fire-engine and the flames were extinguished. By this time it 
was morning. I stood in the road, scarcely a hundred steps from the far-famed 
dale. “One may as well spring into it as walk into it!” and I sprang into it; and 
the rain poured down, and the water flowed — the whole dale was a well. 

The trees turned their leaves the wrong side out, purely because of the 
pouring rain, and they said, as the rushes did the day before: “We drink with our 
heads, we drink with our feet, and we drink with the whole body, and yet stand 
on our legs, hurra! it rains, and it pours; we whistle and we sing; it is our own 
song — and it is quite new!” 

Yes, that the rushes also sang yesterday — but it was the same, ever the same. 
I looked and looked, and all I know of the beauty of Zather Dale is, that she had 
washed herself! 


THE 
MIDSUMMER FESTIVAL 
IN LACKSAND. 


Lacksand lay on the other side of the dal-elv which the road now led us over 
for the third or fourth time. The picturesque bell-tower of red painted beams, 
erected at a distance from the church, rose above the tall trees on the clayey 
declivity: old willows hung gracefully over the rapid stream. The floating bridge 
rocked under us — nay, it even sank a little, so that the water splashed under the 
horse’s hoofs; but these bridges have such qualities! The iron chains that held it 
rattled, the planks creaked, the boards splashed, the water rose, and murmured 
and roared, and so we got over where the road slants upwards towards the town. 
Close opposite here the last year’s May-pole still stood with withered flowers. 
How many hands that bound these flowers are now withered in the grave? 

It is far prettier to go up on the sloping bank along the elv, than to follow the 
straight high-road into the town. The path conducts us, between pasture fields 
and leaf trees, up to the parsonage, where we passed the evening with the 
friendly family. The clergyman himself was but lately dead, and his relatives 
were all in mourning. There was something about the young daughter — I knew 
not myself what it was — but I was led to think of the delicate flax flower, too 
delicate for the short northern summer. 

They spoke about the Midsummer festival the next day, and of the winter 
season here, when the swans, often more than thirty at a time, sit (motionless 
themselves) on the elv, and utter strange, mournful tones. They always come in 
pairs, they said, two and two, and thus they also fly away again. If one of them 
dies, its partner always remains a long time after all the others are gone; lingers, 
laments, and then flies away alone and solitary. 

When I left the parsonage in the evening, the moon, in its first quarter, was 
up. The May-pole was raised; the little steamer, ‘Prince Augustus,’ with several 
small vessels in tow, came over the Siljan lake and into the elv; a musician 
sprang on shore, and began to play dances under the tall wreathed May-pole. 
And there was soon a merry circle around it — all so happy, as if the whole of 
life were but a delightful summer night. 

Next morning was the Midsummer Festival. It was Sunday, the 24th of June, 
and a beautiful sunshiny day it was. The most picturesque sight at the festival is 


to see the people from the different parishes coming in crowds, in large boats 
over Siljan’s lake, and landing on its shores. We drove out to the landing-place, 
Barkedale, and before we got out of the town, we met whole troops coming from 
there, as well as from the mountains. 

Close by the town of Lacksand, there is a row of low wooden shops on both 
sides of the way, which only get their interior light through the doorway. They 
form a whole street, and serve as stables for the parishioners, but also — and it 
was particularly the case that moming — to go into and arrange their finery. 
Almost all the shops or sheds were filled with peasant women, who were 
anxiously busy about their dresses, careful to get them into the right folds, and in 
the mean time peeped continually out of the door to see who came past. The 
number of arriving church-goers increased; men, women, and children, old and 
young, even infants; for at the Midsummer festival no one stays at home to take 
care of them, and so of course they must come too — all must go to church. 

What a dazzling army of colours! Fiery red and grass green aprons meet our 
gaze. The dress of the women is a black skirt, red bodice, and white sleeves: all 
of them had a psalm-book wrapped in the folded silk pocket-handkerchief. The 
little girls were entirely in yellow, and with red aprons; the very least were in 
Turkish-yellow clothes. The men were dressed in black coats, like our paletdts, 
embroidered with red woollen cord; a red band with a tassel hung down from the 
large black hat; with dark knee breeches, and blue stockings, with red leather 
gaiters — in short, there was a dazzling richness of colour, and that, too, on a 
bright sunny morning in the forest road. 

This road led down a steep to the lake, which was smooth and blue. Twelve 
or fourteen long boats, in form like gondolas, were already drawn up on the flat 
strand, which here is covered with large stones. These stones served the persons 
who landed, as bridges; the boats were laid alongside them, and the people 
clambered up, and went and bore each other on land. There certainly were at 
least a thousand persons on the strand; and far out on the lake, one could see ten 
or twelve boats more coming, some with sixteen oars, others with twenty, nay, 
even with four-and-twenty, rowed by men and women, and every boat decked 
out with green branches. These, and the varied clothes, gave to the whole an 
appearance of something so festal, so fantastically rich, as one would hardly 
think the north possessed. The boats came nearer, all crammed full of living 
freight; but they came silently, without noise or talking, and rowed up to the 
declivity of the forest. 

The boats were drawn up on the sand: it was a fine subject for a painter, 
particularly one point — the way up the slope, where the whole mass moved on 
between the trees and bushes. The most prominent figures there, were two 


ragged urchins, clothed entirely in bright yellow, each with a skin bundle on his 
shoulders. They were from Gagne, the poorest parish in Dalecarlia. There was 
also a lame man with his blind wife: I thought of the fable of my childhood, of 
the lame and the blind man: the lame man lent his eyes, and the blind his legs, 
and so they reached the town. 

And we also reached the town and the church, and thither they all thronged: 
they said there were above five thousand persons assembled there. The church- 
service began at five o’clock. The pulpit and organ were ornamented with 
flowering lilacs; children sat with lilac-flowers and branches of birch; the little 
ones had each a piece of oat-cake, which they enjoyed. There was the sacrament 
for the young persons who had been confirmed; there was organ-playing and 
psalm-singing; but there was a terrible screaming of children, and the sound of 
heavy footsteps; the clumsy, iron-shod Dal shoes tramped loudly upon the stone 
floor. All the church pews, the gallery pews, and the centre aisle were quite 
filled with people. In the side aisle one saw various groups — playing children, 
and pious old folks: by the sacristy there sat a young mother giving suck to her 
child — she was a living image of the Madonna herself. 

The first impression of the whole was striking, but only the first — there was 
too much that disturbed. The screaming of children, and the noise of persons 
walking were heard above the singing, and besides that, there was an 
insupportable smell of garlic: almost all the congregation had small bunches of 
garlic with them, of which they ate as they sat. I could not bear it, and went out 
into the churchyard: here — as it always is in nature — it was affecting, it was 
holy. The church door stood open; the tones of the organ, and the voices of the 
psalm-singers were wafted out here in the bright sunlight, by the open lake: the 
many who could not find a place in the church, stood outside, and sang with the 
congregation from the psalm-book: round about on the monuments, which are 
almost all of cast-iron, there sat mothers suckling their infants — the fountain of 
life flowed over death and the grave. A young peasant stood and read the 
inscription on a grave: 

“Ach hur sédt al hafve lefvet, Ach hur skjéut al kunne dée!”'! 

Beautiful Christian, scriptural language, verses certainly taken from the 
psalm-book, were read on the graves; they were all read, for the service lasted 
several hours. This, however, can never be good for devotion. 

The crowd at length streamed from the church; the fiery-red and grass-green 
aprons glittered; but the mass of human beings became thicker, and closer, and 
pressed forward. The white head-dresses, the white band over the forehead, and 
the white sleeves, were the prevailing colours — it looked like a long procession 
in Catholic countries. There was again life and motion on the road; the over- 


filled boats again rowed away; one waggon drove off after the other; but yet 
there were people left behind. Married and unmarried men stood in groups in the 
broad street of Lacksand, from the church up to the inn. I was staying there, and 
I must acknowledge that my Danish tongue sounded quite foreign to them all. I 
then tried the Swedish, and the girl at the inn assured me that she understood me 
better than she had understood the Frenchman, who the year before had spoken 
French to her. 

As I sit in my room, my hostess’s grand-daughter, a nice little child, comes 
in, and is pleased to see my parti-coloured carpet-bag, my Scotch plaid, and the 
red leather lining of the portmanteau. I directly cut out for her, from a sheet of 
white paper, a Turkish mosque, with minarets and open windows, and away she 
runs with it — so happy, so happy! 

Shortly after, I heard much loud talking in the yard, and I had a presentiment 
that it was concerning what I had cut out; I therefore stepped softly out into the 
balcony, and saw the grandmother standing below, and with beaming face, 
holding my clipped-out paper at arm’s length. A whole crowd of Dalecarlians, 
men and women, stood around, all in artistic ecstacy over my work; but the little 
girl — the sweet little child — screamed, and stretched out her hands after her 
lawful property, which she was not permitted to keep, as it was too fine. 

I sneaked in again, yet, of course, highly flattered and cheered; but a moment 
after there was a knocking at my door: it was the grandmother, my hostess, who 
came with a whole plate full of spice-nuts. 

“T bake the best in all Dalecarlia,” said she; “but they are of the old fashion, 
from my grandmother’s time. You cut out so well, Sir, should you not be able to 
cut me out some new fashions?” 

And I sat the whole of Midsummer night, and clipped fashions for spice-nuts. 
Nutcrackers with knights’ boots, windmills which were both mill and miller — 
but in slippers, and with the door in the stomach — and ballet-dancers that 
pointed with one leg towards the seven stars. Grandmother got them, but she 
turned the ballet-dancers up and down; the legs went too high for her; she 
thought that they had one leg and three arms. 

“They will be new fashions,” said she; “but they are difficult.” 


FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. 


Truth can never be at variance with truth, science can never militate against 
faith: we naturally speak of them both in their purity: they respond to and they 
strengthen man’s most glorious thought: immortality. And yet you may say, “I 
was more peaceful, I was safer when, as a child, I closed my eyes on my 
mother’s breast and slept without thought or care, wrapping myself up simply in 
faith.” This prescience, this compound of understanding in everything, this 
entering of the one link into the other from eternity to eternity, tears away from 
me a support — my confidence in prayer; that which is, as it were, the wings 
wherewith to fly to my God! If it be loosened, then I fall powerless in the dust, 
without consolation or hope. 

I bend my energies, it is true, towards attaining the great and glorious light of 
knowledge, but it appears to me that therein is human arrogance: it is, as one 
should say, “I will be as wise as God.” “That you shall be!” said the serpent to 
our first parents when it would seduce them to eat of the tree of knowledge. 
Through my understanding I must acknowledge the truth of what the astronomer 
teaches and proves. I see the wonderful, eternal omniscience of God in the whole 
creation of the world — in the great and in the small, where the one attaches 
itself to the other, is joined with the other, in an endless harmonious entireness; 
and I tremble in my greatest need and sorrow. What can my prayer change, 
where everything is law, from eternity to eternity? 

You tremble as you see the Almighty, who reveals Himself in all loving- 
kindness — that Creator, according to man’s expression, whose understanding 
and heart are one — you tremble when you know that he has elected you to 
immortality. 

I know it in the faith, in the holy, eternal words of the Bible. Knowledge lays 
itself like a stone over my grave, but my faith is that which breaks it. 

Now, thus it is! The smallest flower preaches from its green stalk, in the name 
of knowledge — immortality. Hear it! the beautiful also bears proofs of 
immortality, and with the conviction of faith and knowledge, the immortal will 
not tremble in his greatest need; the wings of prayer will not droop: you will 
believe in the eternal laws of love, as you believe in the laws of sense. 

When the child gathers flowers in the fields and brings us the whole handful, 
where one is erect and the other hangs the head, thrown as it were among one 
another, then it is that we see the beauty in every one by itself — that harmony 
in colour and in form, which pleases our eye so well. We arrange them 


instinctively, and every single beauty is blended together in one entire beauteous 
group. We do not look at the flower, but on the whole bouquet. The beauty of 
harmony is an instinct in us; it lies in our eyes and in our ears, those bridges 
between our soul and the creation around us — in all our senses there is such a 
divine, such an entire and perfect stream in our whole being, a striving after the 
harmonious, as it shows itself in all created things, even in the pulsations of the 
air, made visible in Chladni’s figures. 

In the Bible we find the expression: “God in spirit and in truth,” — and hence 
we most significantly find an expression for the admission of what we call a 
feeling of the beautiful; for what else is this revelation of God but spirit and 
truth? And just as our own soul shines out of the eye and the fine movement 
around the mouth, so does the created image shine forth from God in spirit and 
truth. There is harmonious beauty from the smallest leaf and flower to the large, 
swelling bouquet, from our earth itself to the numberless globes in the 
firmamental space — as far as the eye sees, as far as science ventures, all, small 
and great, is beauty and harmony. 

But if we turn to mankind, for whom we have the highest, the holiest 
expression; “created in God’s image,” man, who is able to comprehend and 
admit in himself all God’s creation, the harmony in the harmony then seems to 
be defective, for at our birth we are all equal! as creatures we have equally “no 
right to demand;” yet how differently God has granted us abilities! some few so 
immensely great, others so mean! At our birth God places us in our homes and 
positions; and to how many of us are allotted the hardest struggles! We are 
placed there, introduced there — how many may not say justly: “It were better 
for me that I had never been born!” 

Human life, consequently — the highest here on the earth — does not come 
under the laws of harmonious beauty: it is inconceivable, it is an injustice, and 
thus cannot take place. 

The defect of harmony in life lies in this: — that we only see a small part 
thereof, namely, existence here on the earth: there must be a life to come — an 
immortality. 

That, the smallest flower preaches to us, as does all that is created in beauty 
and harmony. 

If our existence ceased with death here, then the most perfect work of God 
was not perfect; God was not justice and love, as everything in nature and 
revelation affirms; and if we be referred to the whole of mankind, as that 
wherein harmony will reveal itself, then our whole actions and endeavours are 
but as the labours of the coral-insect: mankind becomes but a monument of 


greatness to the Creator: he would then only have raised His glory, not shown 
His greatest love. Loving-kindness is not self-love. 

We are immortal! In this rich consciousness we are raised towards God, 
fundamentally sure, that whatever happens to us, is for our good. Our earthly eye 
is only able to reach to a certain boundary in space; our soul’s eye also has but a 
limited scope; but beyond that, the same laws of loving-kindness must reign, as 
here. The prescience of eternal omniscience cannot alarm us; we human beings 
can apprehend the notion thereof in ourselves. We know perfectly what 
development must take place in the different seasons of the year; the time for 
flowers and for fruits; what kinds will come forth and thrive; the time of 
maturity, when the storms must prevail, and when it is the rainy season. Thus 
must God, in an infinitely greater degree, have the same knowledge of the whole 
created globes of His universe, as of our earth and the human race here. He must 
know when that development, that flowering in the human race ordained by 
Himself, shall come to pass; when the powers of intellect, of full development, 
are to reign; and under these characters, come to a maturity of development, men 
will become mighty, driving wheels — every one be the eternal God’s likeness 
indeed. 

History shows us these things: joint enters into joint, in the world of spirits, as 
well as in the materially created world; the eye of wisdom — the all-seeing eye 
— encompasses the whole! And should we then not be able, in our heart’s 
distress, to pray to this Father with confidence — to pray as the Saviour prayed: 
“If it be possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt.” 

These last words we do not forget! and our prayer will be granted, if it be for 
our good; or if it be not, then let us, as the child here, that in its trouble comes to 
its earthly Father, and does not get its wish fulfilled, but is refreshed by mild 
words, and the affectionate language of reason, so that the eye weeps, which 
thereby mitigates sorrow, and the child’s pain is soothed. This, will prayer also 
grant us: the eye will be filled with tears, but the heart will be full of 
consolation! And who has penetrated so deeply into the ways of the soul, that he 
dare deny that prayer is the wings that bear thee to that sphere of inspiration 
whence God will extend to thee the olive-branch of help and grace? 

By walking with open eyes in the path of knowledge, we see the glory of the 
Annunciation. The wisdom of generations is but a span on the high pillar of 
revelation, above which sits the Almighty; but this short span will grow through 
eternity, in faith and with faith. Knowledge is like a chemical test that 
pronounces the gold pure! 


IN THE FOREST. 


We are a long way over the elv. We have left the corn-fields behind, and have 
just come into the forest, where we halt at that small inn, which is ornamented 
over the doors and windows with green branches for the Midsummer festival. 
The whole kitchen is hung round with branches of birch and the berries of the 
mountain-ash: the oat-cakes hang on long poles under the ceiling; the berries are 
suspended above the head of the old woman who is just scouring her brass kettle 
bright. 

The tap-room, where the peasant sits and carouse, is just as finely hung round 
with green. Midsummer raises its leafy arbour everywhere, yet it is most flush in 
the forest — it extends for miles around. Our road goes for miles through that 
forest, without seeing a house, or the possibility of meeting travellers, driving, 
riding or walking. Come! The ostler puts fresh horses to the carriage; come with 
us into the large woody desert: we have a regular trodden way to travel, the air is 
clear, here is summer’s warmth and the fragrance of birch and lime. It is an up 
and down hill road, always bending, and so, ever changing, but yet always forest 
scenery — the close, thick forest. We pass small lakes, which lie so still and 
deep, as if they concealed night and sleep under their dark, glassy surfaces. 

We are now on a forest plain, where only charred stumps of trees are to be 
seen: this long tract is black, burnt, and deserted — not a bird flies over it. Tall, 
hanging birches now greet us again; a squirrel springs playfully across the road, 
and up into the tree; we cast our eye searchingly over the wood-grown 
mountain-side, which slopes so far, far forward; but not a trace of a house is to 
be seen: nowhere does that blueish smoke-cloud rise, that shows us, here are 
fellow-men. 

The sun shines warm; the flies dance around the horses, settle on them, fly off 
again, and dance, as though it were to qualify themselves for resting and being 
still. They perhaps think: “Nothing is going on without us: there is no life while 
we are doing nothing.” They think, as many persons think, and do not remember 
that Time’s horses always fly onward with us! 

How solitary it is here! — so delightfully solitary! one is so entirely alone 
with God and one’s self. As the sunlight streams forth over the earth, and over 
the extensive solitary forests, so does God’s spirit stream over and into mankind; 
ideas and thoughts unfold themselves — endless, inexhaustible, as he is — as 
the magnet which apportions its powers to the steel, and itself loses nothing 
thereby. As our journey through the forest-scenery here along the extended 


solitary road, so, travelling on the great high-road of thought, ideas pass through 
our head. Strange, rich caravans pass by from the works of poets, from the home 
of memory, strange and novel — for capricious fancy gives birth to them at the 
moment. There comes a procession of pious children with waving flags and 
joyous songs; there come dancing Moenades, the blood’s wild Bacchantes. The 
sun pours down hot in the open forest: it is as if the Southern summer had laid 
itself up here to rest in Scandinavian forest-solitude, and sought itself out a glade 
where it might lie in the sun’s hot beams and sleep: hence this stillness, as if it 
were night. Not a bird is heard to twitter, not a pine-tree moves: of what does the 
Southern summer dream here in the North, amongst pines and fragrant birches? 

In the writings of the olden time, from the classic soil of the South, are sagas 
of mighty fairies who, in the skins of swans, flew towards the North, to the 
Hyperborean’s land, to the east of the north wind; up there, in the deep, still 
lakes, they bathed themselves, and acquired a renewed form. We are in the forest 
by these deep lakes; we see swans in flocks fly over us, and swim upon the rapid 
elv and on the still waters. The forests, we perceive, continue to extend further 
towards the west and the north, and are more dense as we proceed: the carriage- 
roads cease, and one can only pursue one’s way along the outskirts by the 
solitary path, and on horseback. 

The saga, from the time of the plague (A.D., 1350), here impresses itself on 
the mind, when the pestilence passed through the land, and transformed 
cultivated fields and towns — nay, whole parishes, into barren fields and wild 
forests. Deserted and forgotten, overgrown with moss, grass, and bushes, 
churches stood for years far in the forest; no one knew of their existence, until, 
in a later century, a huntsman lost himself here: his arrow rebounded from the 
green wall, the moss of which he loosened, and the church was found. The 
wood-cutter felled the trees for fuel; his axe struck against the overgrown wall, 
and it gave way to the blow; the fir-planks fell, and the church, from the time of 
the pestilence, was discovered; the sun again shone bright through the openings 
of the doors and windows, on the brass candelabra and the altar, where the 
communion-cup still stood. The cuckoo came, sat there, and sang: “Many, many 
years shalt thou live!” 

Woodland solitude! what images dost thou not present to our thoughts! 
Woodland solitude! through thy vaulted halls people now pass in the summer- 
time with cattle and domestic utensils; children and old men go to the solitary 
pasture where echo dwells, where the national song springs forth with the wild 
mountain flower! Dost thou see the procession? — paint it if thou canst! The 
broad wooden cart laden high with chests and barrels, with jars and with 
crockery. The bright copper kettle and the tin dish shine in the sun. The old 


grandmother sits at the top of the load and holds her spinning-wheel, which 
completes the pyramid. The father drives the horse, the mother carries the 
youngest child on her back, sewed up in a skin, and the procession moves on 
step by step. The cattle are driven by the half-grown children: they have stuck a 
birch branch between one of the cows’ horns, but she does not appear to be 
proud of her finery, she goes the same quiet pace as the others and lashes the 
saucy flies with her tail. If the night becomes cold on this solitary pasture, there 
is fuel enough here — the tree falls of itself from old age and lies and rots. 

But take especial care of the fire fear the fire-spirit in the forest desert! He 
comes from the unextinguishable pile — he comes from the thunder-cloud, 
riding on the blue lightning’s flame, which kindles the thick, dry moss of the 
earth: trees and bushes are kindled, the flames run from tree to tree — it is like a 
snow-storm of fire! the flame leaps to the tops of the trees — what a crackling 
and roaring, as if it were the ocean in its course! The birds fly upward in flocks, 
and fall down suffocated by the smoke; the animals flee, or, encircled by the fire, 
are consumed in it! Hear their cries and roars of agony! The howling of the wolf 
and the bear, dos’t thou know it? A calm, rainy-day, and the forest-plains 
themselves, alone are able to confine the fiery sea, and the burnt forest stands 
charred, with black trunks and black stumps of trees, as we saw them here in the 
forest by the broad high-road. On this road we continue to travel, but it becomes 
worse and worse; it is, properly speaking, no road at all, but it is about to 
become one. Large stones lie half dug up, and we drive past them; large trees are 
cast down, and obstruct our way, and therefore we must descend from the 
carriage. The horses are taken out, and the peasants help to lift and push the 
carriage forward over ditches and opened paths. 

The sun now ceases to shine; some few rain-drops fall, and now it is a steady 
rain. But how it causes the birch to shed its fragrance! At a distance there are 
huts erected, of loose trunks of trees and fresh green boughs, and in each there is 
a large fire burning. See where the blue smoke curls through the green leafy 
roof; peasants are within at work, hammering and forging; here they have their 
meals. They are now laying a mine in order to blast a rock, and the rain falls 
faster and faster, and the pine and birch emit a finer fragrance. It is delightful in 
the forest. 


FAHLUN. 


We made our way at length out of the forest, and saw a town before us 
enveloped in thick smoke, having a similar appearance to most of the English 
manufacturing towns, save that the smoke was greenish — it was the town 
Fahlun. 

The road now went downwards between large banks, formed by the dross 
deposited here from the smelting furnaces, and which looks like burnt-out 
hardened lava. No sprout or shrub was to be seen, not a blade of grass peeped 
forth by the way-side, not a bird flew past, but a strong sulphurous smell, as 
from among the craters in Solfatara, filled the air. The copper roof of the church 
shone with corrosive green. 

Long straight streets now appeared in view. It was as deathly still here as if 
sickness and disease had lain within these dark wooden houses, and frightened 
the inhabitants from coming abroad; yet sickness and disease come but to few 
here, for when the plague raged in Sweden, the rich and powerful of the land 
hastened to Fahlun, whose sulphureous air was the most healthy. An ochre- 
yellow water runs through the brook, between the houses; the smoke from the 
mines and smelting furnaces has imparted its tinge to them; it has even 
penetrated into the church, whose slender pillars are dark from the fumes of the 
copper. There chanced to come on a thunder-storm when we arrived, but its 
roaring and the lightning’s flashes harmonized well with this town, which 
appears as if it were built on the edge of a crater. 

We went to see the copper mine which gives the whole district the name of 
“Stora Kopparberget,” (the great copper mountain). According to the legend, its 
riches were discovered by two goats which were fighting — they struck the 
ground with their horns and some copper ore adhered to them. 

From the solitary red-ochre street we wandered over the great heaps of burnt- 
out dross and fragments of stone, accumulated to whole ramparts and hills. The 
fire shone from the smelting furnaces with green, yellow and red tongues of 
flame under a blue-green smoke; half-naked, black-smeared fellows threw out 
large glowing masses of fire, so that the sparks flew around and about: — one 
was reminded of Schiller’s “Fridolin.” 

The thick sulphureous smoke poured forth from the heaps of cleansed ore, 
under which the fire was in full activity, and the wind drove it across the road 
which we must pass. In smoke, and impregnated with smoke, stood building 
after building: three buildings had been strangely thrown, as it were, by one 


another: earth and stone-heaps, as if they were unfinished works of defence, 
extended around. Scaffolding, and long wooden bridges, had been erected there; 
large wheels turned round; long and heavy iron chains were in continual motion. 

We stood before an immense gulf, called “Stora Stdten,” (the great mine). It 
had formerly three entrances, but they fell in and now there is but one. This 
immense sunken gulf now appears like a vast valley: the many openings below, 
to the shafts of the mine, look, from above, like the sand-martin’s dark nest- 
holes in the declivities of the shore: there were a few wooden huts down there. 
Some strangers in miners’ dresses, with their guide, each carrying a lighted fir- 
torch, appeared at the bottom, and disappeared again in one of the dark holes. 
From within the dark wooden houses, in which great water-wheels turned, issued 
some of the workmen. They came from the dizzying gulf — from narrow, deep 
wells: they stood in their wooden shoes two and two, on the edge of the tun 
which, attached to heavy chains, is hoisted up, singing and swinging the tun on 
all sides: they came up merry enough. Habit makes one daring. 

They told us that, during the passage upwards, it often happened that one or 
another, from pure wantonness, stepped quite out of the tun, and sat himself 
between the loose stones on the projecting piece of rock, whilst they fired and 
blasted the rock below so that it shook again, and the stones about him thundered 
down. Should one expostulate with him on his fool-hardiness, he would answer 
with the usual witticism here: “I have never before killed myself.” 

One descends into some of the shafts by a sort of machinery, which looks as 
if they had placed two iron ladders against each other, each having a rocking 
movement, so that by treading on the ascending-step on the one side and then on 
the other, which goes upwards, one gradually ascends, and by going on the 
downward sinking-step one gets by degrees to the bottom. They said it was very 
easy, only one must step boldly, so that the foot should not come between and 
get crushed; and then one must remember that there is no railing or balustrade 
here, and directly outside these stairs there is the deep abyss into which one may 
fall headlong. The deepest shaft has a perpendicular depth of more than a 
hundred and ninety fathoms, but for this there is no danger, they say, only one 
must not be dizzy, nor get alarmed. One of the workmen, who had come up, 
descended with a lighted pine-branch as a torch: the flame illumined the dark 
rocky wall, and by degrees became only a faint streak of light which soon 
vanished. 

We were told that a few days before, five or six schoolboys had unobserved 
stolen in here, and amused themselves by going from step to step on these 
machine-like rocking stairs, in pitchy darkness, but at last they knew not rightly 


which way to go, up or down, and had then begun to shout and scream lustily. 
They escaped luckily that bout. 

By one of the large openings, called “Fat Mads,” there are rich copper mines, 
but which have not yet been worked. A building stands above it: it was at the 
bottom of this that they found, in the year 1719, the corpse of a young miner. It 
appeared as if he had fallen down that very day, so unchanged did the body seem 
— but no one knew him. An old woman then stepped forward and burst into 
tears: the deceased was her bridegroom, who had disappeared forty nine years 
ago. She stood there old and wrinkled; he was young as when they had met for 
the last time nearly half a century before." 

We went to “The Plant House,” as it is called, where the vitriolated liquid is 
crystallized to sulphate of copper. It grew up long sticks placed upright in the 
boiling water, resembling long pieces of grass-green sugar. The steam was 
pungent, and the air in here penetrated our tongues — it was just as if one had a 
corroded spoon in one’s mouth. It was really a luxury to come out again, even 
into the rarefied copper smoke, under the open sky. 

Steaming, burnt-out, and herbless as the district is on this side of the town, it 
is just as refreshing, green, and fertile on the opposite side of Fahlun. Tall leafy 
trees grow Close to the farthest houses. One is directly in the fresh pine and birch 
forests, thence to the lake and to the distant blueish mountain sides near Zather. 

The people here can tell you and show you memorials of Engelbrekt and his 
Dalecarlians’ deeds, and of Gustavus Vasa’s adventurous wanderings. But we 
will remain here in this smoke-enveloped town, with the silent street’s dark 
houses. It was almost midnight when we went out and came to the market-place. 
There was a wedding in one of the houses, and a great crowd of persons stood 
outside, the women nearest the house, the men a little further back. According to 
an old Swedish custom, they called for the bride and bridegroom to come 
forward, and they did so — they durst not do otherwise. Peasant girls, with 
candles in their hands, stood on each side; it was a perfect tableau: the bride with 
downcast eyes, the bridegroom smiling, and the young bridesmaids each with a 
laughing face. And the people shouted: “Now turn yourselves a little! now the 
back! now the face! the bridegroom quite round, the bride a little nearer!” And 
the bridal pair turned and turned — nor was criticism wanting. In this instance, 
however, it was to their praise and honour, but that is not always the case. It may 
be a painful and terrible hour for a newly-wedded pair: if they do not please the 
public, or if they have something to say against the match, or the persons 
themselves, they are then soon made to know what is thought of them. There is 
perhaps also heard some rude jest or another, accompanied by the laughter of the 
crowd. We were told, that even in Stockholm the same custom was observed 


among the lower classes until a few years ago, so that a bridal pair, who, in order 
to avoid this exposure, wanted to drive off, were stopped by the crowd, the 
carriage-door was opened on each side, and the whole public marched through 
the carriage. They would see the bride and bridegroom — that was their right. 

Here, in Fahlun, the exhibition was friendly; the bridal pair smiled, the 
bridesmaids also, and the assembled crowd laughed and shouted, hurra! In the 
rest of the market-place and the streets around, there was dead silence and 
solitude. 

The roseate hue of eve still shone: it passed, changed into that of morn — it 
was the Midsummer time. 


WHAT THE STRAWS SAID. 


On the lake there glided a boat, and the party within it sang Swedish and Danish 
songs; but by the shore, under that tall, hanging birch, sat four young girls — so 
pretty — so sylph-like! and they each plucked up from the grass four long 
straws, and bound these straws two and two together, at the top and the bottom. 

“We shall now see if they will come together in a square,” said the girls: “if it 
be so, then that which I think of will be fulfilled,” and they bound them, and they 
thought. 

No one got to know the secret thought, the heart’s silent wish of the others. 
But yet a little bird sings about it. 

The thoughts of one flew over sea and land, over the high mountains, where 
the mule finds its way in the mists, down to Mignon’s beautiful land, where the 
old gods live in marble and painting. “Thither, thither! shall I ever get there?” 
That was the wish, that was the thought, and she opened her hand, looked at the 
bound straws, and they appeared only two and two bound together. 

And where were the second one’s thoughts? also in foreign lands, in the 
gunpowder’s smoke, amongst the glitter of arms and cannons, with him, the 
friend of her childhood, fighting for imperial power, against the Hungarian 
people. Will he return joyful and unharmed — return to Sweden’s peaceful, 
well-constituted, happy land? The straws showed no square: a tear dwelt in the 
girl’s eye. 

The third smiled: there was a sort of mischief in the smile. Will our aged 
bachelor and that old maiden-lady yonder, who now wander along so young, 
smile so young, and speak so youthfully to each other, not be a married couple 
before the cuckoo sings again next year? See — that is what I should like to 
know! and the smile played around the thinker’s mouth, but she did not speak 
her thoughts. The straws were separated — consequently the bachelor and the 
old maid also. “It may, however, happen nevertheless,” she certainly thought: it 
was apparent in the smile; it was obvious in the manner in which she threw the 
straws away. 

“There is nothing I would know — nothing that I am curious to know!” said 
the fourth; but yet she bound the straws together; for within her also there was a 
wish alive; but no bird has sung about it; no one guesses it. 

Rock thyself securely in the heart’s lotus flower, thou shining humming-bird, 
thy’ name shall not be pronounced: and besides the straws said as before— 
“without hope!” 


“Now you! now you!” cried the young girls to a stranger, far from the 
neighbouring land, from the green isle, that Gylfe ploughed from Sweden. 
“What dear thing do you wish shall happen, or not happen! — tell us the 
wish!”— “If the oracle speaks well for me,” said he, “then I will tell you the 
silent wish and prayer, with which I bind these knots on the grass straw; but if I 
have no better success than you have had, I will then be silent!” and he bound 
straw to straw, and as he bound, he repeated: “it signifies nothing!” He now 
opened his hand, his eyes shone brighter, his heart beat faster. The straws formed 
a square! “It will happen, it will happen!” cried the young girls. “What did you 
wish for?” “That Denmark may soon gain an honourable peace!” 

“Tt will happen! it will happen!” said the young girls; “and when it happens, 
we will remember that the straws have told it before-hand.” 

“T will keep these four straws, bound in a prophetic wreath for victory and 
peace!” said the stranger; “and if the oracle speaks truth, then I will draw the 
whole picture for you, as we sit here under the hanging birch by the lake, and 
look on Zather’s blue mountains, each of us binding straw to straw.” 

A red mark was made in the almanack; it was the 6th of July, 1849. The same 
day a red page was written in Denmark’s history. The Danish soldier made a red, 
victorious mark with his blood, at the battle of Fredericia. 


THE POET’S SYMBOL. 


If a man would seek for the symbol of the poet, he need not look farther than 
“The Arabian Nights’ Tales.” Scherezade who interprets the stories for the 
Sultan — Scherezade is the poet, and the Sultan is the public who is to be 
agreeably entertained, or else he will decapitate Scherezade. 

Powerful Sultan! Poor Scherezade! 

The Sultan-public sits in more than a thousand and one forms, and listens. Let 
us regard a few of these forms. 

There sits a sallow, peevish, scholar; the tree of his life bears leaves 
impressed with long and learned words: diligence and perseverance crawl like 
snails on the hog’s leather bark: the moths have got into the inside — and that is 
bad, very bad! Pardon the rich fulness of the song, the inconsiderate enthusiasm, 
the fresh young, intellect. Do not behead Scherezade! But he beheads her out of 
hand, sans remorse. 

There sits a dress-maker, a sempstress who has had some experience of the 
world. She comes from strange families, from a solitary chamber where she sat 
and gained a knowledge of mankind — she knows and loves the romantic. 
Pardon, Miss, if the story has not excitement enough for you, who have sat over 
the needle and the muslin, and having had so much of life’s prose, gasp after 
romance. 

“Behead her!” says the dress-maker. 

There sits a figure in a dressing gown — this oriental dress of the North, for 
the lordly minion, the petty prince, the rich brewer’s son, &c., &c., &c. It is not 
to be learned from the dressing gown, nor from that lordly look and the fine 
smile around the mouth, to what stem he belongs: his demands on Scherezade 
are just the same as the dress-maker’s: he must be excited, he must be brought to 
shudder all down the vertebrae, through the very spine: he must be crammed 
with mysteries, such as those which Spriez knew how to connect and thicken. 

Scherezade is beheaded! 

Wise, enlightened Sultan! Thou comest in the form of a schoolboy; thou 
bearest the Romans and Greeks together in a satchel on thy back, as Atlas 
sustained the world. Do not cast an evil eye upon poor Scherezade; do not judge 
her before thou hast learned thy lesson, and art a child again, — do not behead 
Scherezade! 

Young, full-dressed diplomatist, on whose breast we can count, by the badges 
of honour, how many courts thou hast visited with thy princely master, speak 


mildly of Scherezade’s name! speak of her in French, that she may be ennobled 
above her mother tongue! translate but one strophe of her song, as badly as thou 
canst, but carry it into the brilliant saloon, and her sentence of death is annulled 
in the sweet, absolving charmant! 

Mighty annihilator and elevator! — the newspapers’ Zeus — thou weekly, 
monthly, and daily journals’ Jupiter, shake not thy locks in anger! Cast not thy 
lightnings forth, if Scherezade sing otherwise than thou art accustomed to in thy 
family, or if she go without a suite of thine own clique. Do not behead her! 

We will see one figure more — the most dangerous of them all; he with the 
praise on his lips, like that of the stormy river’s swell — the blind enthusiast. 
The water in which Scherezade dipped her fingers, is for him a fountain of 
Castalia; the throne he erects to her apotheosis becomes her scaffold. 

This is the poet’s symbol — paint it: 

“THE SULTAN AND SCHEREZADE.” 

But why none of the worthier figures — the candid, the honest, and the 
beautiful? They come also, and on them Scherezade fixes her eye. Encouraged 
by them, she boldly raises her proud head aloft towards the stars, and sings of 
the harmony there above, and here beneath, in man’s heart. 

That will not clearly show the symbol: 

“THE SULTAN AND SCHEREZADE.” 

The sword of death hangs over her head whilst she relates — and the Sultan- 
figure bids us expect that it will fall. Scherezade is the victor: the poet is, like 
her, also a victor. He is rich, victorious — even in his poor chamber, in his most 
solitary hours. There, in that chamber, rose after rose shoots forth; bubble after 
bubble sparkles on the magic stream. The heavens shine with shooting stars, as if 
a new firmament were created, and the old rolled away. The world does not 
know it, for it is the poet’s own creation, richer than the king’s costly 
illuminations. He is happy, as Scherezade is; he is victorious, he is mighty. 
Imagination adorns his walls with tapestry, such as no land’s ruler owns; feeling 
makes the beauteous chords sound to him from the human breast; understanding 
raises him, through the magnificence of creation, up to God, without his 
forgetting that he stands fast on the firm earth. He is mighty, he is happy, as few 
are. We will not place him in the stocks of misconstruction, for pity and 
lamentation; we merely paint his symbol, dip into the colours on the world’s 
least attractive side, and obtain it most comprehensibly from 

“THE SULTAN AND SCHEREZADE.” 

See — that is it! Do not behead Scherezade! 


THE DAL-ELV. 


Before Homer sang there were heroes; but they are not known; no poet 
celebrated their fame. It is just so with the beauties of nature, they must be 
brought into notice by words and delineations, be brought before the eyes of the 
multitude; get a sort of world’s patent for what they are, and then they may be 
said first to exist. The elvs of the north have rushed and whirled along for 
thousands of years in unknown beauty. The world’s great highroad does take this 
direction; no steam-packet conveys the traveller comfortably along the streams 
of the Dal-elvs; fall on fall makes sluices indispensable and invaluable. Schubert 
is as yet the only stranger who has written about the wild magnificence and 
southern beauty of Dalecarlia, and spoken of its greatness. 

Clear as the waves of the sea does the mighty elv stream in endless windings 
through forest deserts and varying plains, sometimes extending its deep bed, 
sometimes confining it, reflecting the bending trees and the red painted block 
houses of solitary towns, and sometimes rushing like a cataract over immense 
blocks of rock. 

Miles apart from one another, out of the ridge of mountains between Sweden 
and Norway, come the east and west Dal-elvs, which first become confluent and 
have one bed above Balstad. They have taken up rivers and lakes in their waters. 
Do but visit this place! here are pictorial riches to be found; the most picturesque 
landscapes, dizzyingly grand, smilingly pastoral — idyllic: one is drawn onward 
up to the very source of the elv, the bubbling well above Finman’s hut: one feels 
a desire to follow every branch of the stream that the river takes in. 

The first mighty fall, Njupeskoers cataract, is seen by the Norwegian frontier 
in Sernasog. The mountain stream rushes perpendicularly from the rock to a 
depth of seventy fathoms. 

We pause in the dark forest, where the elv seems to collect within itself 
nature’s whole deep gravity. The stream rolls its clear waters over a porphyry 
soil where the mill-wheel is driven, and the gigantic porphyry bowls and 
sarcophagi are polished. 

We follow the stream through Siljan’s lake, where superstition sees the water- 
sprite swim, like the sea-horse with a mane of green sea-weed, and where the 
aérial images present visions of witchcraft in the warm summer days. 

We sail on the stream from Siljan’s lake, under the weeping willows of the 
parsonage, where the swans assemble in flocks; we glide along slowly with 
horses and carriages on the great ferry-boat, away over the rapid current under 


Balstad’s picturesque shore. Here the elv widens and rolls its billows 
majestically in a woodland landscape, as large and extended as if it were in 
North America. 

We see the rushing, rapid stream under Avista’s yellow clay declivities: the 
yellow water falls like fluid amber in picturesque cataracts before the copper- 
works, where rainbow-coloured tongues of fire shoot themselves upwards, and 
the hammer’s blows on the copper plates resound to the monotonous, roaring 
rumble of the elv-fall. 

And now, as a concluding passage of splendour in the life of the Dal-elvs, 
before they lose themselves in the waters of the Baltic, is the view of Elvkarleby 
Fall. Schubert compares it with the fall of Schafhausen; but we must remember, 
that the Rhine there has not such a mass of water as that which rushes down 
Elvkarleby. 

Two and a half Swedish miles from Gefle, where the high road to Upsala 
goes over the Dal-elv, we see from the walled bridge, which we pass over, the 
whole of that immense fall. Close up to the bridge, there is a house where the 
bridge toll is paid. There the stranger can pass the night, and from his little 
window look over the falling waters, see them in the clear moonlight, when 
darkness has laid itself to rest within the thicket of oaks and firs, and all the 
effect of light is in those foaming, flowing waters, and see them when the 
morning sun stretches his rainbow in the trembling spray, like an airy bridge of 
colours, from the shore to the wood-grown rock in the centre of the cataract. 

We came hither from Gefle, and saw at a great distance on the way, the blue 
clouds from the broken, rising spray, ascend above the dark-green tops of the 
trees. The carriage stopped near the bridge; we stepped out, and close before us 
fell the whole redundant elv. 

The painter cannot give us the true, living image of a waterfall on canvas — 
the movement is wanting; how can one describe it in words, delineate this 
majestic grandeur, brilliancy of colour, and arrowy flight? One cannot do it; one 
may however attempt it; get together, by little and little, with words, an outline 
of that mirrored image which our eye gave us, and which even the strongest 
remembrance can only retain — if not vaguely, dubiously. 

The Dal-elv divides itself into three branches above the fall: the two enclose a 
wood-grown rocky island, and rush down round its smooth-worn stony wall. The 
one to the right of these two falls is the finer; the third branch makes a circuit, 
and comes again to the main stream, close outside the united fall; here it dashes 
out as if to meet or stop the others, and is now hurried along in boiling eddies 
with the arrowy stream, which rushes on foaming against the walled pillars that 
bear the bridge, as if it would tear them away along with it. 


The landscape to the left was enlivened by a herd of goats, that were 
browsing amongst the hazel bushes. They ventured quite out to the very edge of 
the declivity, as they were bred here and accustomed to the hollow, thundering 
rumble of the water. To the right, a flock of screaming birds flew over the 
magnificent oaks. Cars, each with one horse, and with the driver standing 
upright in it, the reins in his hand, came on the broad forest road from Oens 
Briick. 

Thither we will go in order to take leave of the Dal-elv at one of the most 
delightful of places, which vividly removes the stranger, as it were, into a far 
more southern land, into a far richer nature, than he supposed was to be found 
here. The road is so pretty — the oak grows here so strong and vigorously with 
mighty crowns of rich foliage. 

Oens Briick lies in a delightfully pastoral situation. We came thither; here was 
life and bustle indeed! The mill-wheels went round; large beams were sawn 
through; the iron forged on the anvil, and all by water-power. The houses of the 
workmen form a whole town: it is a long street with red-painted wooden houses, 
under picturesque oaks, and birch trees. The greensward was as soft as velvet to 
look at, and up at the manor-house, which rises in front of the garden like a little 
palace, there was, in the rooms and saloon, everything that the English call 
comfort. 

We did not find the host at home; but hospitality is always the house-fairy 
here. We had everything good and homely. Fish and wild fowl were placed 
before us, steaming and fragrant, and almost as quickly as in beautiful enchanted 
palaces. The garden itself was a piece of enchantment. Here stood three 
transplanted beech-trees, and they throve well. The sharp north wind had 
rounded off the tops of the wild chesnut-trees of the avenue in a singular 
manner: they looked as if they had been under the gardener’s shears. Golden- 
yellow oranges hung in the conservatory; the splendid southern exotics had to- 
day got the windows half open, so that the artificial warmth met the fresh, warm, 
sunny air of the northern summer. 

That branch of the Dal-elv which goes round the garden is strewn with small 
islands, where beautiful hanging birches and fir-trees grow in Scandinavian 
splendour. There are small islands with green, silent groves; there are small 
islands with rich grass, tall brackens, variegated bell-flowers, and cowslips — no 
Turkey carpet has fresher colours. The stream between these islands and holms 
is sometimes rapid, deep, and clear; sometimes like a broad rivulet with silky- 
green rushes, water-lilies, and brown-feathered reeds; sometimes it is a brook 
with a stony ground, and now it spreads itself out in a large, still mill-dam. 


Here is a landscape in Midsummer for the games of the river-sprites, and the 
dancers of the elves and fairies! Here, in the lustre of the full moon, the dryads 
can tell their tales, the water-sprite seize the golden harp, and believe that one 
can be blessed, at least for one single night like this. 

On the other side of Oens Briick is the main stream — the full Dal-elv. Do 
you hear the monotonous rumble? it is not from Elvkarleby Fall that it reaches 
hither; it is close by; it is from Laa-Foss, in which lies Ash Island: the elv 
streams and rushes over the leaping salmon. 

Let us sit here, between the fragments of rock by the shore, in the red evening 
sunlight, which sheds a golden lustre on the waters of the Dal-elv. 

Glorious river! But a few seconds’ work hast thou to do in the mills yonder, 
and thou rushest foaming on over Elvkarleby’s rocks, down into the deep bed of 
the river, which leads thee to the Baltic — thy eternity. 


DANEMORA. 


Reader, do you know what giddiness is? Pray that she may not seize you, this 
mighty “Loreley” of the heights, this evil-genius from the land of the sylphides; 
she whizzes around her prey, and whirls it into the abyss. She sits on the narrow 
rocky path, close by the steep declivity, where no tree, no branch is found, where 
the wanderer must creep close to the side of the rock, and look steadily forward. 
She sits on the church spire and nods to the plumber who works on his swaying 
scaffold; she glides into the illumined saloon, and up to the nervous, solitary one, 
in the middle of the bright polished floor, and it sways under him — the walls 
vanish from him. 

Her fingers touch one of the hairs of our head, and we feel as if the air had 
left us, and we were in a vacuum. 

We met with her at Danemora’s immense gulf, whither we came on broad, 
smooth, excellent high-roads, through the fresh forest. She sat on the extreme 
edge of the rocky wall, above the abyss, and kicked at the tun with her thin, awl- 
like legs, as it hung in iron chains on large beams, from the tower-high corner of 
the bridge by the precipice. 

The traveller raised his foot over the abyss, and set it on the tun, into which 
one of the workmen received him, and held him; and the chains rattled; the 
pulleys turned; the tun sank slowly, hovering through the air. But he felt the 
descent; he felt it through his bones and marrow; through all the nerves. Her icy 
breath blew in his neck, and down the spine, and the air itself became colder and 
colder. It seemed to him as if the rocks grew over his head, always higher and 
higher: the tun made a slight swinging, but he felt it, like a fall — a fall in sleep, 
that shock in the blood. Did it go quicker downwards, or was it going up again? 
He could not distinguish by the sensation. 

The tun touched the ground, or rather the snow — the dirty trodden, eternal 
snow, down to which no sunbeam reaches, which no summer warmth from 
above ever melts. A hollow sound was heard from within the dark, yawning 
cavern, and a thick vapour rolled out into the cold air. The stranger entered the 
dark halls; there seemed to be a crashing above him: the fire burned; the furnaces 
roared; the beating of hammers sounded; the watery damps dripped down — and 
he again entered the tun, which was hoven up in the air. He sat with closed eyes, 
but giddiness breathed on his head, and on his breast; his inwardly-turned eye 
measured the giddy depth through the tun: “It is appalling,” said he. 


“Appalling!” echoed the brave and estimable stranger, whom we met at 
Danemora’s great gulf. He was a man from Scania, consequently from the same 
street as the Sealander — if the Sound be called a street (strait). “But, however, 
one can say one has been down there,” said he, and he pointed to the gulf; “right 
down, and up again; but it is no pleasure at all.” 

“But why descend at all?” said I. “Why will men do these things?” 

“One must, you know, when one comes here,” said he. “The plague of 
travelling is, that one must see everything: one would not have it supposed 
otherwise. It is a shame to a man, when he gets home again, not to have seen 
everything, that others ask him about.” 

“Tf you have no desire, then let it alone. See what pleases you on your travels. 
Go two paces nearer than where you stand, and become quite giddy: you will 
then have formed some conception of the passage downward. I will hold you 
fast, and describe the rest of it for you.” And I did so, and the perspiration sprang 
from his forehead. 

“Yes, so it is: | apprehend it all,” said he: “I am clearly sensible of it.” 

I described the dirty grey snow covering, which the sun’s warmth never 
thaws; the cold down there, and the caverns, and the fire, and the workmen, &c. 

“Yes; one should be able to tell all about it,” said he. “That you can, for you 
have seen it.” 

“No more than you,” said I. “I came to the gulf; I saw the depth, the snow 
below, the smoke that rolled out of the caverns; but when it was time I should 
get into the tun — no, thank you. Giddiness tickled me with her long, awl-like 
legs, and so I stayed where I was I have felt the descent, through the spine and 
the soles of the feet, and that as well as any one: the descent is the pinch. I have 
been in the Hartz, under Rammelsberg; glided, as on Russian mountains, at 
Hallein, through the mountain, from the top down to the salt-works; wandered 
about in the catacombs of Rome and Malta: and what does one see in the deep 
passages? Gloom — darkness! What does one feel? Cold, and a sense of 
oppression — a longing for air and light, which is by far the best; and that we 
have now.” 

“But nevertheless, it is so very remarkable!” said the man; and he drew forth 
his “Hand-book for Travellers in Sweden,” from which he read: “Danemora’s 
iron-works are the oldest, largest, and richest in Sweden; the best in Europe. 
They have seventy-nine openings, of which seventeen only are being worked. 
The machine mine is ninety-three fathoms deep.” 

Just then the bells sounded from below: it was the signal that the time of 
labour for that day was ended. The hue of eve still shone on the tops of the trees 
above; but down in that deep, far-extended gulf, it was a perfect twilight. 


Thence, and out of the dark caverns, the workmen swarmed forth. They looked 
like flies, quite small in the space below: they scrambled up the long ladders, 
which hung from the steep sides of the rocks, in separate landing-places: they 
climbed higher and higher — upwards, upwards — and at every step they 
became larger. The iron chains creaked in the scaffolding of beams, and three or 
four young fellows stood in their wooden shoes on the edge of the tun; chatted 
away right merrily, and kicked with their feet against the side of the rock, so that 
they swung from it: and it became darker and darker below; it was as if the deep 
abyss became still deeper! 

“Tt is appalling!” said the man from Scania. “One ought, however, to have 
gone down there, if it were only to swear that one had been. You, however, have 
certainly been down there,” said he again to me. 

“Believe what you will,” I replied; and I say the same to the reader. 


THE SWINE. 


That capital fellow, Charles Dickens, has told us about the swine, and since then 
it puts us into a good humour whenever we hear even the grunt of one. Saint 
Anthony has taken them under his patronage, and if we think of the “prodigal 
son,” we are at once in the midst of the sty, and it was just before such a one that 
our carriage stopped in Sweden. By the high road, closely adjoining his house, 
the peasant had his sty, and that such a one as there is probably scarcely its like 
in the world. It was an old state-carriage, the seats were taken out of it, the 
wheels taken off, and thus it stood, without further ceremony, on its own bottom, 
and four swine were shut in there. If these were the first that had been in it one 
could not determine; but that it was once a state-carriage everything about it bore 
witness, even to the strip of morocco that hung from the roof inside, all bore 
witness of better days. It is true, every word of it. 

“Uff,” said the occupiers within, and the carriage creaked and complained — 
it was a sorrowful end it had come to. 

“The beautiful is past!” so it sighed; so it said, or it might have said so. 

We returned here in the autumn. The carriage, or rather the body of the 
carriage, stood in its old place, but the swine were gone: they were lords in the 
forests; rain and drizzle reigned there; the wind tore the leaves off all the trees, 
and allowed them neither rest nor quiet: the birds of passage were gone. 

“The beautiful is past!” said the carriage, and the same sigh passed through 
the whole of nature, and from the human heart it sounded: “The beautiful is past! 
with the delightful green forest, with the warm sunshine, and the song of birds 
— past! past!” So it said, and so it creaked in the trunks of the tall trees, and 
there was heard a sigh, so inwardly deep, a sigh direct from the heart of the wild 
rose-bush, and he who sat there was the rose-king. Do you know him! he is of a 
pure breed, the finest red-green breed: he is easily known. Go to the wild rose 
hedges, and in autumn, when all the flowers are gone, and the red hips alone 
remain, one often sees amongst these a large red-green moss-flower: that is the 
rose-king. A little green leaf grows out of his head — that is his feather: he is the 
only male person of his kind on the rose-bush, and he it was who sighed. 

“Past! past! the beautiful is past! The roses are gone; the leaves of the trees 
fall off! — it is wet here, and it is cold and raw! — The birds that sang here are 
now Silent; the swine live on acorns; the swine are lords in the forest!” 

They were cold nights, they were gloomy days; but the raven sat on the bough 
and croaked nevertheless: “brah, brah!” The raven and the crow sat on the 


topmost bough: they have a large family, and they all said: “brah, brah! caw, 
caw!” and the majority is always right. 

There was a great miry pool under the tall trees in the hollow, and here lay the 
whole herd of swine, great and small — they found the place so excellent. “Oui! 
oui!” said they, for they knew no more French, but that, however, was 
something. They were so wise, and so fat, and altogether lords in the forest. 

The old ones lay still, for they thought; the young ones, on the contrary, were 
so brisk — busy, but apparently uneasy. One little pig had a curly tail — that 
curl was the mother’s delight. She thought that they all looked at the curl, and 
thought only of the curl; but that they did not. They thought of themselves, and 
of what was useful, and of what the forest was for. They had always heard that 
the acorns they ate grew on the roots of the trees, and therefore they had always 
rooted there; but now there came a little one — for it is always the young ones 
that come with news — and he asserted that the acorns fell down from the 
branches: he himself had felt one fall right on his head, and that had given him 
the idea, so he had made observations, and now he was quite sure of what he 
asserted. The old ones laid their heads together. “Uff,” said the swine, “uff! the 
finery is past! the twittering of the birds is past! we will have fruit! whatever can 
be eaten is good, and we eat everything!” 

“Oui! oui!” said they altogether. 

But the mother sow looked at her little pig with the curly tail. 

“One must not, however, forget the beautiful!” said she. 

“Caw! caw!” screamed the crow, and flew down, in order to be appointed 
nightingale: one there should be — and so the crow was directly appointed. 

“Past! past!” sighed the Rose King, “all the beautiful is past!” 

It was wet; it was gloomy; there was cold and wind, and the rain pelted down 
over the fields, and through the forest, like long water jets. Where are the birds 
that sang? where are the flowers in the meadows, and the sweet berries in the 
wood? — past! past! 

A light shone from the forester’s house: it twinkled like a star, and shed its 
long rays out between the trees. A song was heard from within; pretty children 
played around their old grandfather, who sat with the Bible on his lap and read 
about God, and eternal life, and spoke of the spring that would come again: he 
spoke of the forest that would renew its green leaves, of the roses that would 
flower, of the nightingales that would sing, and of the beautiful that would again 
be paramount. 

But the Rose King did not hear it; he sat in the raw, cold weather, and sighed: 

“Past! past!” 


And the swine were lords in the forest, and the mother sow looked at her little 
pig, and his curly tail. 

“There will always be some, who have a sense for the beautiful!” said the 
mother sow. 


POETRY’S CALIFORNIA. 


Nature’s treasures are most often unveiled to us by accident. A dog’s nose was 
dyed by the bruised purple fish, and the genuine purple dye was discovered; a 
pair of wild buffalos were fighting on America’s auriferous soil, and their horns 
tore up the green sward that covered the rich gold vein. 

“In former days,” as it is said by most, “everything came spontaneously. Our 
age has not such revelations; now one must slave and drudge if one would get 
anything; one must dig down into the deep shafts after the metals, which 
decrease more and more; — when the earth suddenly stretches forth her golden 
finger from California’s peninsula, and we there see Monte Christo’s foolishly 
invented riches realized; we see Aladdin’s cave with its inestimable treasures. 
The world’s treasury is so endlessly rich that we have, to speak plain and 
straightforward, scraped a little off the up-heaped measure; but the bushel is still 
full, the whole of the real measure is now refilled. In science also, such a world 
lies open for the discoveries of the human mind! 

“But in poetry, the greatest and most glorious is already found, and gained 
says the poet. “Happy he who was born in former times; there was then many a 
land still undiscovered, on which poetry’s rich gold lay like the ore that shines 
forth from the earth’s surface.” 

Do not speak so! happy poet thou, who art born in our time! thou dost inherit 
all the glorious treasures which thy predecessors gave to the world; thou dost 
learn from them, that truth only is eternal, — the true in nature and mankind. 

Our time is the time of discoveries — poetry also has its new California. 

“Where does it exist?” you ask. 

The coast is so near, that you do not think that there is the new world. Like a 
bold Leander, swim with me across the stream: the black words on the white 
paper will waft you — every period is a heave of the waves. 


3” 
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It was in the library’s saloon. Book-shelves with many books, old and new, 
were ranged around for every one; manuscripts lay there in heaps; there were 
also maps and globes. There sat industrious men at little tables, and wrote out 
and wrote in, and that was no easy work. But suddenly, a great transformation 
took place; the shelves became terraces for the noblest trees, with flowers and 
fruit; heavy clusters of grapes hung amongst leafy vines, and there was life and 
movement all around. 


The old folios and dusty manuscripts rose into flower-covered tumuli, and 
there sprang forth knights in mail, and kings with golden crowns on, and there 
was the clang of harp and shield; history acquired the life and fullness of poetry 
— for a poet had entered there. He saw the living visions; breathed the flowers’ 
fragrance; crushed the grapes, and drank the sacred juice. But he himself knew 
not yet that he was a poet — the bearer of-light for times and generations yet to 
come. 

It was in the fresh, fragrant forest, in the last hour of leave-taking. Love’s 
kiss, as the farewell, was the initiatory baptism for the future poetic life; and the 
fresh fragrance of the forest became sweeter, the chirping of the birds more 
melodious: there came sunlight and cooling breezes. Nature becomes doubly 
delightful where a poet walks. 

And as there were two roads before Hercules, so there were before him two 
roads, shown by two figures, in order to serve him; the one an old crone, the 
other a youth, beautiful as the angel that led the young Tobias. 

The old crone had on a mantle, on which were wrought flowers, animals, and 
human beings, entwined in an arabesque manner. She had large spectacles on, 
and beside her lantern she held a bag filled with old gilt cards — apparatus for 
witchcraft, and all the amulets of superstition: leaning on her crutch, wrinkled 
and shivering, she was, however, soaring, like the mist over the meadow. 

“Come with me, and you shall see the world, so that a poet can have benefit 
from it,” said she. “I will light my lantern; it is better than that which Diogenes 
bore; I shall lighten your path.” 

And the light shone; the old crone lifted her head, and stood there strong and 
tall, a powerful female figure. She was Superstition. 

“T am the strongest in the region of romance,” said she, — and she herself 
believed it. 

And the lantern’s light gave the lustre of the full moon over the whole earth; 
yes, the earth itself became transparent, as the still waters of the deep sea, or the 
glass mountains, in the fairy tale. 

“My kingdom is thine! sing what thou see’st; sing as if no bard before thee 
had sung thereof.” 

And it was as if the scene continually changed. Splendid Gothic churches, 
with painted images in the panes, glided past, and the midnight-bell struck, and 
the dead arose from the graves. There, under the bending elder tree, sat the 
mother, and swathed her newly-born child; old, sunken knights’ castles rose 
again from the marshy ground; the drawbridge fell, and they saw into the empty 
halls, adorned with images, where, under the gloomy stairs of the gallery, the 
death-proclaiming white woman came with a rattling bunch of keys. The basilisk 


brooded in the deep cellar; the monster bred from a cock’s egg, invulnerable by 
every weapon, but not from the sight of its own horrible form: at the sight of its 
own image, it bursts like the steel that one breaks with the blow of a stout staff. 
And to everything that appeared, from the golden chalice of the altar-table, once 
the drinking-cup of evil spirits, to the nodding head on the gallows-hill, the old 
crone hummed her songs; and the crickets chirped, and the raven croaked from 
the opposite neighbour’s house, and the winding-sheet rolled from the candle. 
Through the whole spectral world sounded, “death! death!” 

“Go with me to life and truth,” cried the second form, the youth who was 
beautiful as a cherub. A flame shone from his brow — a cherub’s sword glittered 
in his hand. “I am Knowledge,” said he: “my world is greater — its aim is truth.” 

And there was a brightness all around; the spectral images paled; it did not 
extend over the world they had seen. Superstition’s lantern had only exhibited 
magic-lantern images on the old ruined wall, and the wind had driven wet misty 
vapours past in figures. 

“T will give thee a rich recompense. Truth in the created — truth in God!” 

And through the stagnant lake, where before the misty spectral figures rose, 
whilst the bells sounded from the sunken castle, the light fell down on a swaying 
vegetable world. One drop of the marsh water, raised against the rays of light, 
became a living world, with creatures in strange forms, fighting and revelling — 
a world in a drop of water. And the sharp sword of Knowledge cleft the deep 
vault, and shone therein, where the basilisk killed, and the animal’s body was 
dissolved in a death-bringing vapour: its claw extended from the fermenting 
wine-cask; its eyes were air, that burnt when the fresh wind touched it. 

And there resided a powerful force in the sword; so powerful, that the grain of 
gold was beaten to a flat surface, thin as the covering of mist that we breathe on 
the glass-pane; and it shone at the sword’s point, so that the thin threads of the 
cobweb seemed to swell to cables, for one saw the strong twistings of 
numberless small threads. And the voice of Knowledge seemed over the whole 
world, so that the age of miracles appeared to have returned. Thin iron ties were 
laid over the earth, and along these the heavily-laden waggons flew on the wings 
of steam, with the swallow’s flight; mountains were compelled to open 
themselves to the inquiring spirit of the age; the plains were obliged to raise 
themselves; and then thought was borne in words, through metal wires, with the 
lightning’s speed, to distant towns. “Life! life!” it sounded through the whole of 
nature. “It is our time! Poet, thou dost possess it! Sing of it in spirit and in truth!” 

And the genius of Knowledge raised the shining sword; he raised it far out 
into space, and then — what a sight! It was as when the sunbeams shine through 
a crevice in the wall in a dark space, and appear to us a revolving column of 


myriads of grains of dust; but every grain of dust here was a world! The sight he 
Saw was our starry firmament! 

Thy earth is a grain of dust here, but a speck whose wonders astonish thee; 
only a grain of dust, and yet a star under stars. That long column of worlds thou 
callest thy starry firmament, revolves like the myriads of grains of dust, visibly 
hovering in the sunbeam’s revolving column, from the crevice in the wall into 
that dark space. But still more distant stands the milky way’s whitish mist, a new 
starry heaven, each column but a radius in the wheel! But how great is this itself! 
how many radii thus go out from the central point — God! 

So far does thine eye reach, so clear is thine age’s horizon! Son of time, 
choose, who shall be thy companion? Here is thy new career! with the greatest 
of thy time, fly thou before thy time’s generation! Like twinkling Lucifer, shine 
thou in time’s roseate morn. 


Yes, in knowledge lies Poetry’s California! Every one who only looks 
backward, and not clearly forward, will, however high and honourably he stands, 
say, that if such riches lie in knowledge, they would long since have been made 
available by great and immortal bards, who had a clear and sagacious eye for the 
discovery of truth. But let us remember that when Thespis spoke from his car, 
the world had also wise men. Homer had sung his immortal songs, and yet a new 
form of genius appeared, to which a Sophocles and Aristophanes gave birth; the 
Sagas and mythology of the North were as an unknown treasure to the stage, 
until Oehlenschlager showed what mighty forms from thence might be made to 
glide past us. 

It is not our intention that the poet shall versify scientific discoveries. The 
didactic poem is and will be, in its best form, always but a piece of mechanism, 
or wooden figure, which has not the true life. The sunlight of science must 
penetrate the poet; he must perceive truth and harmony in the minute and in the 
immensely great with a clear eye: it must purify and enrich the understanding 
and imagination, and show him new forms which will supply to him more 
animated words. Even single discoveries will furnish a new flight. What fairy 
tales cannot the world unfold under the microscope, if we transfer our human 
world thereto? Electro-magnetism can present or suggest new plots in new 
comedies and romances; and how many humorous compositions will not spring 
forth, as we from our grain of dust, our little earth, with its little haughty beings 
look out into that endless world’s universe, from milky way to milky way? An 
instance of what we here mean is discoverable in that old noble lady’s words: “If 
every star be a globe like our earth, and have its kingdoms and courts — what an 


endless number of courts — the contemplation is enough to make mankind 
giddy!” 

We will not say, like that French authoress: “Now, then, let me die: the world 
has no more discoveries to make!” O, there is so endlessly much in the sea, in 
the air, and on the earth — wonders, which science will bring forth! — wonders, 
greater than the poet’s philosophy can create! A bard will come, who, with a 
child’s mind, like a new Aladdin, will enter into the cavern of science, — with a 
child’s mind, we say, or else the puissant spirits of natural strength would seize 
him, and make him their servant; whilst he, with the lamp of poetry, which is, 
and always will be, the human heart, stands as a ruler, and brings forth 
wonderful fruits from the gloomy passages, and has strength to build poetry’s 
new palace, created in one night by attendant spirits. 

In the world itself events repeat themselves; the human character was and will 
be the same during long ages and all ages; and as they were in the old writings, 
they must be in the new. But science always unfolds something new; light and 
truth are everything that is created — beam out from hence with eternally divine 
clearness. Mighty image of God, do thou illumine and enlighten mankind; and 
when its intellectual eye is accustomed to the lustre, the new Aladdin will come, 
and thou, man, shalt with him, who concisely dear, and richly sings the beauty of 
truth, wander through Poetry’s California. 


THE END 


IN SPAIN 








Translated by Anne S. Bushby 
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CHAPTER I. 


ENTRANCE INTO SPAIN. 


WHEN railroads were first opened in Europe, a cry was heard that now the old 
and pleasant modes of travelling were at an end — that all the poetry of travel 
had vanished, its enchantment lost. Just then, however, the enchantment 
commenced. We now fly on the wings of steam, and before us and around us 
behold picture upon picture in rich succession; these are cast like bouquets to us 
— now a thick wood, now a town, now mountains and valleys. We have but to 
set out and dwell with all that is most beautiful, glide past what is uninteresting, 
and, with the speed of a bird’s flight, reach our destination. Is not this like 
enchantment? 


The mind expands, thought grows more rich and free, 
Though words are poor to picture all we see: 


Tis joyful thus with crowds to whirl along. 
Father in heaven, accept my grateful song. 


Thus seemed all within me and without me to be chanting. Across Germany, 
through Switzerland, into France, we bent our way. The end of the journey was 
to be, for me, the beautiful, but hitherto seldom visited, Spain; and with joy I 
descried the bluish Pyrenees. 


At Perpignan, in France, there was an end of railways, but from thence it is 
only a few hours’ journey into Spain. Of this journey I had heard the most 
terrific accounts. The diligences were described as vehicles of torture, — great 
heavy omnibuses, with an entrance only on one side, so that one could not 
escape, when one was overturned in them, and they were always being upset. 

Protestants in this part of the country were despised and persecuted as if they 
were heathens; travellers were constantly exposed to the attacks of banditti; and, 
as far as eating went, the food was not endurable. I had heard all this, I had read 
all this, and now I was to encounter it all. At Perpignan, where the railway 
stopped, I was also to enter upon the old-fashioned mode of travelling; I was 
again to take my place in the poetical conveyance of the old poetic times; but I 
am not poet enough to rejoice in these old times, I prefer the new with the 


comforts which it brings. I was, however, obliged to give myself up to these old 
times; there was no help for it. 

The diligence was to start at three o’clock in the morning: to be off at three in 
the morning means, to get up at two o’clock; and if you are to rise at that hour, 
you may as well not go to bed at all. But I did lie down, and slept a little at 
intervals, started up, looked at my watch, and looked up at the starry skies. At 
length, at half-past two, I called up the people of the house, whose business it 
was to have called me, and having taken a draught of cold water, the only thing 
to be obtained at that hour, I and my fellow-traveller, Jonas Collin, wended our 
way to the diligence office, — a large, dark room like a stable, in a narrow street. 
A light placed on a barrel disclosed to us six diligences jammed up together: 
there was not much room for the numbers who were to take their departure from 
this place. 

Now came one traveller, now another; no one knew each other, none spoke to 
each other; one sat down on an upset wooden case, another sat on a trunk, a third 
disappeared amongst the harnesses lying against the walls, and many more than 
one were lost to view in the dark comers around. The carriages were being laden 
with luggage and human beings, while twelve horses with jingling bells, 
promising good speed, were attached to each. I got a place in the coupé, with a 
lady and her daughter, both Spaniards, and with enormously large crinolines: if 
they had gone to Skagen, the mother alone would have covered the whole of the 
northern part of the little promontory. I felt as if I sat by the side of a balloon that 
was being inflated. 

The postilions cracked their whips, and we set off, swinging from side to side 
in the narrow streets, cut over the drawbridge, through the fortifications — 
environs that might be painted as theatrical scenery for a drama of the Middle 
Ages. At last the wide, open high road lay before us. The Senora was asleep; she 
was dreaming, probably, of her beautiful Spain, where she had loved, and been 
loved, for she had a daughter. I also dreamt of Spain — dreamt with open eyes 
and waking thoughts, wondering what might turn up for me. 

The daughter neither slept nor dreamt, but all her thoughts seemed to be 
centred in a small sac de nuit, or large knitted bag, which she held in her lap; she 
was constantly lifting it and moving it, and I was quite annoyed by it, after I had 
become accustomed to the crinoline. 

What could there be in that bag, and what might there be on the other side of 
the Pyrenees? These two thoughts lay strangely coupled together in my mind. 

A very bright lamp in front of the carriage lighted up the road and its 
bordering rows of pines and plane-trees. A little farther off stood, like marks of 
interjection, cypress-trees — drooping umbrellas they have been called, and 


here, in the cloudless light atmosphere, the name seemed appropriate. Now, 
however, we are beyond heavy rains and drizzling rains, and umbrellas may be 
closed, for we are entering the summer lands of Spain. The light from the lamp 
glared upon the umbrellas — that is to say, the cypresses — but did not extend 
farther; the Bible’s “Tohuwabohu,” the chaotic, was beyond them in the black 
darkness, the inclosure of our world ended in the mysterious, and of what might 
be behind that we knew as little as I knew of what lay in my neighbor, the young 
damsel’s extensive bag. But I could fancy that in this the most valued was 
neither silver nor gold coined into money, nor costly ornaments, nor some piece 
of Parisian finery to be smuggled over the frontier. No; a poet’s eyes penetrated 
the secrets of the work-bag, and I saw there a man, a good-looking man, a good 
friend most likely, in photography; from his frizzled hair down to the point of his 
nicely-polished boots exceedingly well dressed, though in his own proper 
person, probably, still handsomer. I incommoded him, being so close to the side 
of his lady-love, and he incommoded me in his case, the enormous bag: now it 
struck against my stomach, now it lay upon my breast, as the young Spanish 
damsel assumed various plastic attitudes, holding fast her treasure; while 
mamma was sleeping, and executing roulades such as sleepers give forth when it 
is inconvenient to put any restraint on their breathing. 

A star in the east, out over the Mediterranean, shone so wonderfully bright, 
and looked so large, that I was uncertain whether I really saw a star or a light- 
house. I had long wished to begin a conversation with the young Spaniard, 
trusting to my Spanish wealth of words, which consisted of about a hundred 
common expressions, being brought into speaking order — and I have a little 
talent for this sort of work. But what light-house was called in Spanish I knew 
not, and so I commenced with what I did know—.” Estrella!” And that word fell 
like a spark, and kindled the fire of conversation on the part of the Spanish girl. 
She spoke, and her words flowed like waters spouting from a fountain; but I did 
not understand a syllable that she said. When day dawned I beheld the sea, and 
then I exclaimed, “El mar!” Thereupon commenced another attempt at 
conversation. 

“Inglés?” she asked. 

“Danés!” I replied; and we began to chat — that is to say, I gave the cue, and 
she spun out the thread of the discourse. I said, “La poesia de la Espana — 
Cervantes — Calderon — Moreto!” 

I only mentioned names; and, as each name was uttered, her eloquence 
increased, so that her mamma was at length awakened, when her daughter 
informed her that I had been speaking in the most interesting manner about 
Spanish literature; but it was herself who had been speaking — for I could not. 


A piece of Alpine land, a majestic snow-clad mountain, towered before us; 
the rising sun cast suddenly its brilliant rays upon the white snow, the hill-top 
looked like red-hot iron, and the whole mountain became, as it were, a mass of 
flame. 

When the sun had risen higher, and the glowing tints upon the snow had 
faded a little, we could discern the base of the hill; and the valley, so lately dark 
as night, assumed a hue of violet red. It was a peerless view — it was an 
introductory scene, in colors, to the Spanish drama which was now commencing 
for us. 

The road became more and more steep, and most of the passengers got out of 
the diligence. We walked, in the fresh morning air, a long way upward, amidst 
naked masses of rock, and, before I was aware of it, we were out of France. The 
postilions cracked their whips, the carriage rolled on. What had become of the 
lofty Pyrenees? 

We were in Spain, in the first Spanish country town — in Junquera! The 
custom-house visitation, which had been described to us as rough and 
inquisitorial, we found very slight, and conducted in the most polite manner; I 
found also that there had not been abandoned the custom honored in the older 
time, of proffering a fee to the officials — indeed, that seemed to be the main 
point. We drank our chocolate in the open street; the luggage was again stowed 
away on and about the carriage, and the passengers were squeezed in as before. 
But the spaces seemed to have become still smaller, and the seats harder, and we 
had the sun in our eyes. The Senora’s large bag became still more inconvenient 
to me, and so did the crinolines. We drove through pools of water, and through 
streams; there were scarcely any bridges to be seen, and even when there was 
one, the diligence passed through the water below, all the same; the water 
dashed up on all sides; the heavy carriage rolled and swayed about, but happily it 
did not upset — it held on its way, like a ponderous elephant running a race. 

At Figueras there was breakfast set out; and this was the first time that all the 
travellers by the diligence had been able to see each other. There was a good- 
natured Englishman; it was said that he was a genius-gatherer — or gardener; he 
transplanted men — an occupation not easy to understand. I only repeat what his 
travelling companion, a gay Frenchman, said of him. The Englishman was rich; 
he had read that there were always, amidst the lowest class of the poor, a number 
of persons born to excel in the arts and sciences, and he was now hunting for 
these; he was trying to find such phenomena, and to lift them over the hedge of 
adversity, place them in the extensive gardens of education, and plant there a 
tree that might be a credit to him and his discrimination. If he saw, in a field, a 
young shepherd lad cutting notches in a stick, he immediately fancied the boy 


was destined for a sculptor, and to become a Phidias by the next Easter; if he 
saw a boy in the street scratching with chalk a figure on any boards or paling, he 
looked on him as a youth of great talent, and had him placed at a drawing 
school; if the son of his laundress wrote a few lines in rhyme to the green- 
grocer’s apprentice, thanking him for an old waistcoat that was still wearable, 
the boy was a poet, and must be removed to a position more open to his genius. 
It was all very charming and fanciful, but very absurd. 

The breakfast-table groaned under the weight of the viands which loaded it; 
roasted and boiled meat, and fish — a capital breakfast — and this in Spain, 
where we had been told that there was nothing to be got to eat! Magnificent 
fruits, excellent wine; and I had neither the contents of a sauceboat spilled over 
me, nor a dish of fish upset down my back, as lately had been my fate; but I 
suffered from my fair neighbor’s large bag, which held her beloved, for it fell 
upon my shins. That wretched bag was always bothering me — it was her 
delight, but my bane! 

Breakfast over, we were all stuffed again into the carriage, and twelve fresh 
mules attached to it, with their jingling bells; our mayoral, which means 
conductor, was also fresh and new, and he plied the whip with energy: our new 
zagal, the mule driver, was most restless in the performance of his duty, 
immensely active, and quite a will-o the-wisp in his movements; now up on the 
carriage, now down on the road; then up again, just to spring down; pulling the 
mules to one side, or backing them, pitching lumps of earth at the most distant, 
always shouting his “Thiah!” and calling every mule by its name — there were 
Citana and Caballero, Masanasa and Catolina! He scolded them, he abused them, 
and roared long sentences at them, which the mules understood, perhaps, but I 
did not The mayoral shrieked with him, “Thiah! thiah!” and the carriage swung 
about, shook, creaked, but got along pretty fast — that cannot be denied. 

Our speed was not slackened until we approached the little town of Bascara, 
where we had to cross the broad, deep river Fluvia. It was a very rapid stream, 
but there was no bridge over it. A diligence that was a short way ahead of us was 
already struggling in the midst of the river; another diligence was standing on its 
margin, while the passenger were getting out in expectation of finding a boat to 
take them over, but our overladen diligence tried its luck to reach the other side. 
The mayoral became quiet; none of us expressed any fear. I found it something 
novel and amusing, and had no idea of danger; which, however, there was, as I 
heard afterward at Barcelona, for just here, where we crossed, a diligence had 
been upset in the river a short time before, and two of the passengers had been 
drowned. — 

Several peasants from Bascara came to our assistance; none of them had 


anything but a jacket on, and in this costume they worked away, guiding and 
directing all: some holding up the carriage, some holding the mules fast, and 
before them went the pilot who knew the ford. The water was up to their chests, 
and we had to lift up our feet inside the carriage, that they might not get wet; but, 
happily, all went well this time. 

When, late in the day, we had left the little town of Medina behind us, and 
were approaching Gerona, the high road seemed more of a thoroughfare, and 
became more and more lively. One might have fancied that it was a festival day 
in the town, or at least market day. Picturesque dresses, goodlooking people we 
saw; the females gayly laughing and chatting; the men, in many-colored mantas, 
riding on mules, and smoking their paper cigars, which they well knew 
themselves how to roll up. We entered the town by a tremendously long bridge, 
which was so narrow that only one carriage at a time could cross it; therefore 
there was much backing and fuss among the meeting carriages: the well-packed 
diligence seemed to be respected, however, for all other conveyances drew aside. 
for it, and even in the long, confined streets, advancing carriages and carts were 
warned out of its way. 

We soon reached our destination, and quitted the pinched — up, dust- 
receiving diligence for the railway’s flight, the modem times’ magic speed, 
which was again to begin here. Yes, it really seemed witchcraft to many an old 
Senora, who made the sign of the cross before placing their feet on the steps of 
the carriages, and crossed themselves again before they took their seats in this 
demoniacal conveyance, which travelled without horses. 

How pleasant it was to sit comfortably in one of these railway carriages! The 
seats were so soft, one could stretch one’s legs, and had room to draw one’s 
breath. The railroad was quite a novelty here; therefore there was a crowd of 
people at the station, and among them was a drunken man with a handsome new 
umbrella. He wished to go by the train, but he was not allowed, in the situation 
in which he was, and the gens-d’armes had to drag him away from one of the 
carriages, which he insisted on entering; he became furious at this, and as he 
could not thrash the soldiers, he vented his anger on his new umbrella, flung it 
against the stones, broke it, tore it, and quite destroyed it. 

A number of old and young priests came into our carriage, and others; they 
were all smoking paper cigars. The signal whistle was heard, the old ladies 
crossed themselves, and we were off. The Pyrenees lay behind us, a glimpse of 
green woods was before us, and this glimpse expanded as the landscape became 
more and more flat; splendid pine-trees lifted up their evergreen tops, and the 
land looked like a well-wooded park all the way to the Mediterranean. We 
neared the sea about sunset; it lay before us, a blue and endless expanse; large 


waves were dashing up the sands close to the railway, and when the moon arose 
it hung like a clear, beaming, light in the transparent southern atmosphere. 

How charming it is to traverse thus a land one has longed to behold, to skirt 
thus the ever-rolling sea, in the bright moonshine! Ah! how can one find words 
or music to express such delight! As to me, I could only breathe in my own 
‘heart a silent hymn of praise — a hymn of thanksgiving to God. 

It was on the seventh of September that, as a child, I first entered 
Copenhagen; it was on the seventh of September, many years afterward, I first 
set foot in Italy; and now, on the same day and month, Spain opened upon me. It 
was strange, but chance, as it is called, so willed it. I had been detained a day at 
Lyons, waiting for my luggage, which had gone astray on the railroad; at 
Perpignan I had to wait two days, in order to obtain a place in the coupé of the 
diligence, and so my seventh of September still held good. 

I was in a foreign land, yet I felt myself at home: it was the sea which caused 
that home feeling — the glorious sea! It rolled up from the coast of Africa with 
its swelling waves, like the German Ocean on the coast of Jutland, its bluish- 
green waves reminding me of a summer evening under the rocks of Moen. 


Station followed station; all the carriages filled as we went on, and it was past 
ten o’clock at night before we reached Barcelona. The wooden shed at the 
stopping-place was crammed with people, more than one half of whom had 
nothing to do there. Heavy trunks, light boxes, and carpet-bags were all thrown 
out together. The old custom, which so long prevailed among ourselves at home, 
that, at every town where there was a stoppage, it was necessary to look after 
one’s luggage, was in practice here in Spain. There was a crowd, a crush, a 
squeeze; outside there were omnibuses enough, some close to the passage out, 
some farther off behind the wooden building. Every vehicle had its porters; one 
seized a trunk, another a carpet-bag, and rushed off with them to their respective 
carriages, without taking the trouble to see if people’s goods were gathered 
together. There was a screaming and an uproar; boxes and all manner of baggage 
were being carried off to various conveyances, while the owners were attempted 
to be stuffed into some other omnibus, although each omnibus was going a 
different way; people had literally to fight for their own luggage; things got 
battered about and almost destroyed — it was like a regular scene of pillage. 
Luckily for me, I had a Danish friend, Herr Schierbeck, residing at Barcelona, 
and he helped us through this turmoil of arrival, insisted on our baggage being 
safely placed on the outside of a carriage, into which he saw Collin and myself: 
but it was really a work of violence to achieve this, and it is difficult to 


understand how none of our belongings, indeed how we ourselves, were not lost 
in the midst of all this confusion, uproar, and tumult. 

We went pretty fast in our lumbering, creaking vehicle. The gas lamps were 
brilliant. We passed through wide streets, with buildings like palaces, to the 
crowded promenade “La Rambla;” the shops were brilliantly lighted, all was 
bustle and life. We betook ourselves to the hotel “Fonda del Oriente” where two 
rooms with alcoves and balconies, and with a good supper awaiting us, had been 
bespoken for us. Our friends left us to take some repose as well as food, and we 
found ourselves very comfortable. 

The door leading to the balcony stood open; there were gayety and animation 
in the broad street below us, with its walks bordered by rows of trees. The air 
was Clear and delicious, the skies were of the softest blue, and the moon sailed 
like a globe of light through space which seemed to extend high above even it. 
From the adjacent streets came the pleasant, lively sound of castanets. I could 
not go to sleep, although I was anxious to do so, in order that I might rise very 
early to see by daylight this, to me, foreign town — Barcelona, the capital of 
Catalonia. 


CHAPTER Il. 


BARCELONA. 


EARLY in the morning I was awoke by music; a regiment of soldiers, stretching 
far and wide, were marching towards La Rambla. I was soon down, and in the 
long promenade which divides the town into two parts from Puerta del Mar, 
from the terraced walk along the harbor, to Puerta Isabel Segunda, beyond which 
the station for Pamplona lies. It was not the hour for promenading, it was the 
early business time. There were people from the town and people from the 
country, hurrying along; clerks and shopkeepers’ assistants on foot, peasants on 
their mules; light carts empty, wagons and omnibuses: noise and clamor, 
cracking of whips, tinkling of the bells and brass ornaments which adorned the 
horses and the mules; all mingling, crying, making a noise together: it was 
evident that one was in a large town. Handsome, glittering cafés stood invitingly 
there, and the tables outside of them were already all filled. Smart barbers’ 
shops, with their doors standing wide open, were placed side by side with the 
cafés; in them soaping, shaving, and hair-dressing were going on. Wooden 
booths with oranges, pumpkins, and melons, projected a little farther out on the 
foot-paths here, where now a house, now a church wall, was hung with farthing 
pictures, stories of robbers, songs, and stanzas, “published this year.” There was 
much to be seen. Where was I to begin, and where to end, on Rambla, the 
Boulevard of Barcelona? 

When, last year, I first visited Turin, I perceived that I was in the Paris of 
Italy; here it struck me that Barcelona is the Paris of Spain. There is quite a 
French air about the place. One of the nearest narrow side streets was crowded 
with people; there were no end of shops in it, with various goods — cloaks, 
mantillas, fans, bright-colored ribbons, alluring to the eyes and attracting 
purchasers; there I wandered about wherever chance led me. As I pursued my 
way, I found the side and back streets still more narrow; the houses apparently 
more adverse to light; windows did not seem in request; the walls were thick, 
and there were awnings over the courts. I now reached a small square; a trumpet 
was sounding, and people were crowding together. Some jugglers, equipped in 
knitted vests, with party-colored swimming small-clothes, and carrying with 
them the implements of their profession, were preparing to exhibit on a carpet 
spread over the pavement, for they seemed to wish to avoid the middle of the 
street. A little dark-eyed child, a mignon of the Spanish land, danced and played 


the tambourine, let itself be tumbled head over heels, and made a kind of lump 
of, by its half-naked papa. In order to see better what was going on, I had 
ascended a few steps of the entrance to an old dwelling, with a single large 
window in the Moorish style; two horseshoe-formed arches were supported by 
slender marble pillars; behind me was a door half open. I looked in, and saw a 
great geranium hedge growing round a dry, dusty fountain. An enormous vine 
shaded one half the place, which seemed deserted and left to decay; the wooden 
shutters hung as if ready to fall from the one hinge which supported each in their 
loose frames: within, all appeared as if nothing dwelt there but bats in the 
twilight gloom. 

I proceeded farther on, and entered a street, still narrow, and swarming with 
still more people than those I had already traversed. It was a street that led to a 
church. Here, hid away among high houses, stands the Cathedral of Barcelona: 
without any effect, without any magnificence, it might easily be passed by 
unheeded; as, like many remarkable personages, one requires to have one’s 
attention drawn to them in order to observe them. The crowd pressed on me, and 
carried me through the little gate into the open arcade, which, with some others, 
formed the approaches to the cathedral, and enclosed a grove of orange-trees, 
planted where once had stood a mosque. Even now water was splashing in the 
large marble basins, wherein the Musselmen used to wash their faces before and 
after prayers. 

The little bronze statue here, of a knight on horseback, is charming; it stands 
alone on a metal reed out in the basin, and the water sparkles behind and before 
the horse. Close by, gold fishes are swimming among juicy aquatic plants; and 
behind high gratings, geese are also floating about. I ought perhaps to have said 
swans, but one must stick to the truth, if one wishes to be original as a writer of 
travels. 

The horseman of the fountain, and the living geese, were not much in 
accordance with devotion; but there was a great deal that was ecclesiastical to 
outweigh these non-church adjuncts to the place. Before the altars in the portico, 
people were kneeling devoutly; and from the church’s large open door issued the 
perfume of incense, the sound of the organ, and the choral chant. I passed under 
the lofty-vaulted roof; here were earnestness and grandeur: but God’s sun could 
not penetrate through the painted windows; and a deep twilight, increased by the 
smoke of the incense, brooded therein, and my thoughts of the Almighty felt 
depressed and weighed down. I longed for the open court outside the cathedral, 
where heaven was the roof — where the sunbeams played among the orange- 
trees, and on the murmuring water; without, where pious persons prayed on 


bended knees. There the organ’s sweet, full tones, bore my thoughts to the Lord 
of all. This was my first visit to a Spanish church. 

On leaving the cathedral, I proceeded through narrow streets to one extremely 
confined, but resplendent with gold and silver. In Barcelona, and in many 
Spanish towns, the arrangement prevalent in the middle ages still exists, namely, 
that the different trades — such as shoemakers, workers in metal, for instance — 
had their own respective streets, where alone their goods were sold. I went into 
the goldsmiths’ street; it was filled with shops glittering with gold and splendid 
ornaments. 

In another street they were pulling down a large, very high house. The stone 
staircase hung suspended by the side of the wall, through several stories, and a 
wide well with strange-looking rings protruded betwixt the rubbish and the 
stones; it had been the abode of the principal inquisitor, who now no longer held 
his sway. The inquisition has long since vanished here, as now-a-days have the 
monks, whose monasteries are deserted. 

From the open square, where stand the queen’s palace and the pretty 
buildings with porticos, you pass to the terrace promenade along the harbour. 
The view here is grand and extensive. You see the ancient MONS JOVIS; the 
eye can follow the golden zigzag stripe of road to the Fort Monjuich, that stands 
out so proudly, hewn from and raised on the rock: you behold the open sea, the 
numerous ships in the harbour, the entire suburb, Barcelonetta, and the crowds in 
all directions. 

The streets are at right angles, long, and have but poor-looking low houses. 
Booths with articles of clothing, counters with eatables, people pushing and 
scrambling around them; carriers’ carts, droskies, and mules crowded together; 
half-grown boys smoking their cigars, workmen, sailors, peasants, and all 
manner of townsfolk, mingled here in dust and sunshine. It is impossible to 
avoid the crowd; but, if you like, you can have a refreshing bath, for the bathing- 
houses lie on the beach close by. 

Though the weather and the water were still warm, they were already 
beginning to take down the large wooden shed, and there only now remained a 
sort of screening wooden enclosure, a boarding down from the road; and it was 
therefore necessary to wade through the deep sand before reaching the water, 
with its rolling waves, and obtaining a bath. But how salt, how refreshing it was! 
You emerged from it as if renewed in youth, and you come with a young man’s 
appetite to the hotel, where an abundant and excellent repast awaits you. One 
might have thought that the worthy host had determined to prove that it was a 
very untruthful assertion, that in Spain they were not adepts at good cookery. 


Early in the evening we repaired to the fashionable promenade — the 
Rambla. It was filled with gay company: the gentlemen had their hair befrizzled 
and becurled; they were vastly elegant, and all puffing their cigars. One of them, 
who had an eye-glass stuck in his eye, looked as if he had been cut out of a Paris 
‘Journal des Modes.’ Most of the ladies wore the very becoming Spanish 
mantilla, the long black lace veil hanging over the comb down to the shoulders; 
their delicate hands agitating with a peculiar grace the dark spangled fans. Some 
few ladies sported French hats and shawls. People were sitting on both sides of 
the promenade in rows on the stone seats, and chairs under the trees; they sat out 
in the very streets with tables placed before them, outside of the cafés. Every 
place was filled, within and without. 

In no country have I seen such splendid cafés as in Spain; cafés so beautifully 
and tastefully decorated. One of the prettiest, situated in the Rambla, which my 
friends and I daily visited, was lighted by several hundred gas lamps. The 
tastefully-painted roof was supported by slender, graceful pillars; and the walls 
were covered with good paintings and handsome mirrors, each worth about a 
thousand rigsdalers. Immediately under the roof ran galleries, which led to small 
apartments and billiard-rooms; over the garden, which was adorned with 
fountains and beautiful flowers, an awning was spread during the day, but 
removed in the evening, so that the clear blue skies could be seen. It was often 
impossible, without or within, above or below, to find an unoccupied table; the 
places were constantly taken. People of the most opposite classes were to be 
seen here — elegant ladies and gentlemen, military of the higher and lower 
grades, peasants in velvet and embroidered mantles thrown loosely over their 
arms. I saw a man of the lower ranks enter the cafe with four little girls. They 
gazed with curiosity, almost with awe, at the splendour and magnificence around 
them. A visit to the café was, doubtless, as great an event to them as it is to many 
children for the first time to go to a theatre. Notwithstanding the lively 
conversation going on among the crowd, the noise was never stunning, and one 
could hear a solitary voice accompanied by a guitar. In all the larger Spanish 
cafés, there sits, the whole evening, a man with a guitar, playing one piece of 
music after the other, but no one seems to notice him; it is like a sound which 
belongs to the extensive machinery. The Rambla became more and more 
thronged; the excessively long street became transformed into a crowded 
festival-saloon. 

The usual social meetings at each other’s houses in family life, are not known 
here. Acquaintances are formed on the promenades on fine evenings; people 
come to the Rambla to sit together, to speak to each other, to be pleased with 
each other; to agree to meet again the following evening. Intimacies commence; 


the young people make assignations; but until their betrothals are announced, 
they do not visit at each other’s houses. Upon the Rambla the young man thus 
finds his future wife. 

The first day in Barcelona was most agreeable, and full of variety; the 
following days not less so. There was so much new to be seen — so much that 
was peculiarly Spanish, notwithstanding that French influence was perceptible, 
in a place so near the borders. 

During my stay at Barcelona, its two largest theatres, Principal and Del 
Liceo, were closed. They were both situated in Rambla. The theatre Del Liceo is 
said to be the largest in all Spain. I saw it by daylight. The stage is immensely 
wide and high. I arrived just during the rehearsal of an operetta with high- 
sounding, noisy music; the pupils and chorus-singers of the theatre intended to 
give the piece in the evening at one of the theatres in the suburbs. 

The places for the audience are roomy and tasteful, the boxes rich in gilding, 
and each has its ante-room, furnished with sofas and chairs covered with velvet. 
In the front of the stage is the director’s box, from which hidden telegraphic 
wires carry orders to the stage, to the prompter, to the various departments. In 
the vestibule in front of the handsome marble staircase stands a bust of the 
queen. The public green-room surpasses in splendour all that Paris can boast of 
in that portion of the house. From the roof of the balcony of the theatre there is a 
magnificent view of Barcelona and the wide expanse of sea. 

An Italian company were performing at the Teatro del Circo; but there, as in 
most of the Spanish theatres, nothing was given but translations from French. 
Scribe’s name stood most frequently on the play-bills. I also saw a long, tedious 
melodrama, “The Dog of the Castle.’ 

The owner of the castle is killed during the revolution; his son is driven forth, 
after having become an idiot from a violent blow on the head. Instinct leads him 
to his home, but none of its former inmates are there; the very watch-dog was 
killed: the house is empty, and he who is its rightful owner, now creeps into it, 
unwitting of its being his own. In vain his high and distinguished relatives have 
sought for him. He knows nothing of all this; he does not know that a paper, 
which from habit he instinctively conceals in his breast, could procure for him 
the whole domain. An adventurer, who had originally been a hair-dresser, comes 
to the neighbourhood, meets the unfortunate idiot, reads his paper, and buys it 
from him for a clean, new five-franc note. This person goes now to the castle as 
its heir; he, however, does not please the young girl, who, of the same 
distinguished family, was destined to be his bride, and he also betrays his 
ignorance of everything in his pretended paternal home. The poor idiot, on the 


contrary, aS soon as he sets his foot within the walls of the castle, is 
overwhelmed with reminiscences; he remembers from his childhood every toy 
he used to play with; the Chinese mandarins he takes up, and makes them nod 
their heads as in days gone by; also he knows, and can show them, where his 
father’s small sword was kept; he alone was aware of its hiding-place. The truth 
became apparent; protected by the chamber-maid, he is restored to his rights, but 
not to his intellects. 

The part of the idiot was admirably well acted; nearly too naturally — there 
was so much truthfulness in the delineation that it was almost painful to sit it out. 
The piece was well got up, and calculated to make ladies and children quite 
nervous. 

The performances ended with a translation of the well-known Vaudeville, ‘A 
Gentleman and a Lady.’ 

The most popular entertainments in Spain, which seem to be liked by all 
classes, are bull-fights; every tolerably large town, therefore, has its Plaza de 
Toros. I believe the largest is at Valencia. For nine months in the year these 
entertainments are the standing amusements of every Sunday. We were to go the 
following Sunday at Barcelona to see a bull-fight; there were only to be two 
young bulls, and not a grand genuine fight: however, we were told it would give 
us an idea of these spectacles. 

The distant Plaza de Toros was reached, either by omnibus or a hired street 
carriage taken on the Rambla; the Plaza itself was a large, circular stone 
building, not far from the railroad to Gerona. The extensive arena within is 
covered with sand, and around it is raised a wooden wall about three ells in 
height, behind which is a long, open space, for standing spectators. If the bull 
chooses to spring over the barrier to them, they have no outlet or means of exit, 
and are obliged to jump down into the arena; and when the bull springs down 
again, they must mount, as best they can, to their old places. Higher above this 
open corridor, and behind it, is, extending all round the amphitheatre, a stone 
gallery for the public, and above it again are a couple of wooden galleries fitted 
up in boxes, with benches or chairs. We took up our position below, in order to 
see the manners of the commoner class. The sun was shining over half the arena, 
spangled fans were waving and glittering, and looked like birds flapping their 
bright wings. The building could contain about fifteen thousand persons. There 
were not so many present on this occasion, but it was well filled. 

We had been previously told of the freedom and licence which pervaded this 
place, and warned not to attract observation by our dress, else we might be made 
the butts of the people’s rough humour, which might prompt them to shout, 
‘Away with your smart gloves! Away with your white city-hat!’ followed by 


sundry witticisms. They would not brook the least delay; the noise increased, the 
people’s will was omnipotent, and hats and gloves had to be taken off, whether 
agreeable to the wearers or not. 

The sound of the music was fearful and deafening at the moment we entered; 
people were roaring and screaming; it was like a boisterous carnival. The 
gentlemen threw flour over each other in the corners, and pelted each other with 
pieces of sausages; here flew oranges, there a glove or an old hat, all amidst 
merry uproar, in which the ladies took a part. The glittering fans, the gaily- 
embroidered mantles, and the bright rays of the sun, confused the eyes, as the 
noise confused the ears; one felt oneself in a perfect maelstrom of vivacity. 

Now the trumpet’s blast sounded a fanfare, one of the gates to the arena was 
opened, and the bull-fight cavalcade entered. First rode two men in black 
garments, with large white shirt fronts, and staffs in their hands. They were 
followed, upon old meagre-looking horses, by four Picadores, well stuffed in the 
whole of the lower parts, that they might not sustain any injury when the bull 
rushed upon them. They each carried a lance with which to defend themselves; 
but notwithstanding their stuffing, they were always very helpless if they fell 
from their horses. Then came half a score Banderilleros, young, handsome, 
stage-clad youths, equipped in velvet and gold. After them appeared, in silken 
attire, glittering in gold and silver — Espada; his blood-red cloak he carried 
thrown over his arm, the well-tempered sword, with which he was to give the 
animal its death-thrust, he held in his hand. The procession was closed by four 
mules, adorned with plumes of feathers, brass plates, gay tassels, and tinkling 
bells, which were, to the sound of music, at full gallop, to drag the slaughtered 
bull and the dead horses out of the arena. 

The cavalcade went round the entire circle, and stopped before the balcony 
where the highest magistrate sat. One of the two darkly clad riders — I believe 
they were called Alguazils — rode forward and asked permission to commence 
the entertainment; the key which opened the door to the stable where the bull 
was confined was then cast down to him. Immediately under a portion of the 
theatre appropriated to spectators, the poor bulls had been locked up, and had 
passed the night and the whole morning without food or drink. They had been 
brought from the hills fastened to two trained tame bulls, and led into the town; 
they came willingly, poor animals! to kill or be killed in the arena. To-day, 
however, no bloody work was to be performed by them; they had been rendered 
incapable of being dangerous, for their horns had been muffled. Only two were 
destined to fall under the stabs of the Espada; to-day, as has been mentioned, 
was only a sort of sham fight, in which the real actors in such scenes had no 
strong interest, therefore it commenced with a comic representation — a battle 


between the Moors and the Spaniards, in which, of course, the former played the 
ridiculous part, the Spaniards the brave and stout-hearted. 

A bull was let in: its horns were so bound that it could not kill any one; the 
worst it could do was to break a man’s ribs. There were flights and springing 
aside, fun and laughter. Now came on the bull-fight. A very young bull rushed 
in, then it suddenly stood still in the field of battle. The glaring sunbeams, the 
moving crowd, dazzled its eyes; the wild uproar, the trumpet’s blasts, and the 
shrill music, came upon it so unexpectedly, that it probably thought, like Jeppe 
when he awoke in the Baroness’s bed, ‘What can this be! What can this be!’ But 
it did not begin to weep like Jeppe; it plunged its horns into the sand, its 
backbones showing its strength, and the sand was whirled up in eddies into the 
air, but that was all it did. The bull seemed dismayed by all the noise and bustle, 
and only anxious to get away. In vain the Banderilleros teased it with their red 
cloaks; in vain the Picadores brandished their lances. These they hardly dared 
use before the animal had attacked them; this is to be seen at the more perilous 
bull-fights, of which we shall, by-and-bye, have more to say, in which the bull 
can toss the horse and the rider so that they shall fall together, and then the 
Banderilleros must take care to drive the furious animal to another part of the 
arena, until the horse and its rider have had time to arise to another conflict. One 
eye of the horse is bound up; this is done that it may not have a full view of its 
adversary, and become frightened. At the first encounter the bull often drives his 
pointed horn into the horse so that the entrails begin to well out; they are pushed 
in again; the gash is sewed up, and the same animal can, after the lapse of a few 
minutes, carry his rider. On this occasion, however, the bull was not willing to 
fight, and a thousand voices cried, ‘El ferro!’ 

The Banderilleros came with large arrows, ornamented with waving ribands, 
and squibs; and when the bull rushed upon them, they sprang aside, and with 
equal grace and agility they contrived to plunge each arrow into the neck of the 
animal: the squib exploded, the arrow buzzed, the poor bull became half mad, 
and in vain shook its head and its neck, the blood flowed from its wounds. Then 
came Espada to give the death-blow, but on an appointed place in the neck was 
the weapon only to enter. It was several times either aimed at a wrong place, or 
the thrust was given too lightly, and the bull ran about with the sword sticking in 
its neck; another thrust followed, and blood flowed from the animal’s mouth; the 
public hissed the awkward Espada. At length the weapon entered into the 
vulnerable spot; and in an instant the bull sank on the ground, and lay there like 
a clod, while a loud ‘viva’ rang from a thousand voices, mingling with the sound 
of the trumpets and the kettle-drums. The mules with their bells, their plumes of 
feathers, and their flags, galloped furiously, round the arena, dragging the 


slaughtered animal after them; the blood it had shed was concealed by fresh 
sand; and a new bull, about as young as the first, was ushered in, after having 
been on its entrance excited and provoked by a thrust from a sharp iron spike. 
This fresh bull was, at the commencement of the affray, more bold than the 
former one, but it also soon became terrified. The spectators demanded that fire 
should be used against him, the squib arrows were then shot into his neck, and 
after a short battle he fell beneath the Espada’s sword. 

‘Do not look upon this as a real Spanish bull-fight,’ said our neighbours to us; 
‘this is mere child’s play, mere fun!’ And with fun the whole affair ended. The 
public were allowed, as many as pleased, to spring over the barriers into the 
arena; old people and young people took a part in this amusement; two bulls 
with horns well wrapped round, were let in. There was a rushing and springing 
about; even the bulls joined the public in vaulting over the first barrier among 
the spectators who still remained there; and there were roars of laughter, shouts 
and loud hurrahs, until the Empressario the manager of that day’s bull-fight, 
found that there was enough of this kind of sport, and introduced the two tame 
bulls, who were immediately followed by the two others back to their stalls. Not 
a single horse had been killed, blood had only flowed from two bulls; that was 
considered nothing, but we had seen all the usual proceedings, and witnessed 
how the excitement of the people was worked up into passionate feelings. 

It was here, in this arena, in 1833, that the revolutionary movement in 
Barcelona broke out, after they had commenced at Saragossa to murder the 
monks and burn the monasteries. The mass of the populace in the arena fired 
upon the soldiers, these fired again upon the people; and the agitation spread 
abroad with fiery destruction throughout the land. 


Near the Plaza de Toros is situated the cemetery of Barcelona, at a short 
distance from the open sea. Aloes of a great height compose the fences, and high 
walls encircle a town inhabited only by the dead. A gate-keeper and his family, 
who occupy the porter’s lodge, are the only living creatures who dwell here. In 
the inside of this city of the dead are long lonely streets, with boxlike houses, of 
six stories in height, in which, side by side, over and under each other, are built 
cells, in each of which lies a corpse in its coffin. A dark plate with the name and 
an inscription is placed over the opening. The buildings have the appearance of 
warehouses, with doors upon doors. A large chapel-formed tomb is the cathedral 
in this city of the dead. A grass plot, with dark lofty cypresses, and a single 
isolated monument, afford some little variety to these solemn streets, where the 
residents of Barcelona, generation after generation, as silent, speechless 
inhabitants, occupy their grave-chambers. 


The sun’s scorching rays were glaring on the white walls; and all here was so 
still, so lonely, one became so sad that it was a relief to go forth into the stir of 
busy life. On leaving this dismal abode of decay and corruption, the first sound 
we heard appertaining to worldly existence was the whistle of the railway; the 
train shot past, and, when its noise had subsided, was heard the sound of the 
waves rolling on the adjacent shore: thither I repaired. 

A number of fishermen were just at that moment hauling their nets ashore; 
strange-looking fishes, red, yellow, and blueish-green, were playing in the nets; 
naked, dark-skinned children were running about on the sands; dirty women — I 
think they were gypsies — sat and mended old worn-out garments; their hair 
was coal-black, their eyes darker still; the younger ones wore large red flowers 
in their hair, their teeth was as glittering white as those of the Moors. They were 
groups to be painted on canvas. The city of the dead, on the contrary, would 
have suited a photographer, one picture of that would be enough; for from 
whatever side one viewed it, there was no change in its character: these 
receptacles for the dead stood in uniform and unbroken array, while cypress 
trees, here and there, unfolded what seemed to be their mourning banners. 

One of the last days that I was in Barcelona, it had rained hard during the 
night, and in the morning it happened that I had to go to the banker’s. The water 
had not run off sufficiently, it was actually over my goloshes. I came home 
completely drenched; and while I was changing my clothes, I was informed that 
the inundation had reached the Rambla, and that it was increasing. There were 
screams and hurrying of feet. I saw from our balcony that heaps of gravel and 
rubbish were laid down before the hotels, and that up on either side of the more 
elevated promenades, there flowed a stream of a yellowish coffee colour; the 
paved part of the Rambla was a rushing, rising current. I hastened down. The 
rain was almost over, but its disastrous effects were increasing; I beheld a 
terrible spectacle — the water’s fearful power. 

Out among the hills the rain had fallen in such torrents, that the tearing 
mountain streamlets had soon swollen the little river which runs parallel to the 
highway and the railroad. At an earlier stage of the inundation there had been no 
outlet to the sea — now the raging water had forced a passage: it poured into 
what was once the moat of Barcelona, but which latterly had become choked up 
with rubbish and stones, it being intended to build upon it, as the town was to be 
enlarged. Here again the outlet was exhausted; the water rushed on; it rose and 
rose, and flowed over every obstacle; the railway was soon under water; the 
highway was buried under the overwhelming flood; the fences were broken 
down, trees and plants uprooted, by the impetuous waters, which rushed in 
through the gate of the town, and foamed like a mill-dam, darkish yellow in 


colour, on both sides of the walk; the flood swept off with it wooden booths, 
goods, barrels, carts, everything that it found in its way; pumpkins, oranges, 
tables and benches, sailed away; even an unharmmessed wagon, which was filled 
with china and crockery-ware, was carried off to a considerable distance by the 
rapid stream. In the shops themselves people were up nearly to their waists in 
water; the strongest among them stretched cords from the shops to the trees on 
the higher parts of the Rambla, that the females might hold on by these while 
they were passing through the raging torrent. I saw, however, one woman carried 
away by it, but two young men dashed after her, and she was brought back to dry 
land in a state of insensibility. There were shrieks and lamentations, and similar 
scenes took place in the adjacent narrow streets; the inundation forced its way, 
dashing over everything, surging into lofty billows, and flowing into the lower 
stories of the houses. Shutters were put up, and doors were fastened to try and 
keep out the water, but not always with success. Some portion of the under 
stonework of the bridge was removed, that the water might find an exit that way; 
but this did very little good: it became, in fact, the cause of great evil. I heard 
some time afterwards, that several people were carried off by this eddy, and lost 
in the depths below. Never have I beheld the great power of water so fearfully 
evinced — it was really terrible. There was nothing to be seen but people flying 
from the rising flood, nothing to be heard but wailing and lamentation. The 
balconies and the roofs were filled and covered with human beings. On the 
streets trees and booths were sailing along; the gens-d’armes were exceedingly 
busy in trying to keep order. At length the inundation seemed to be subsiding; it 
was Said that in the church on the Rambla, the priests, up to their waists in water, 
were singing masses. 

In the course of an hour or so, the fury of the torrent decreased; the water 
sank. People were making their way into the side streets, to see the desolation 
there. I followed them through a thick, yellow mud, which was exceedingly 
slippery. Water was pouring from the windows and the doors; it was dirty, and 
smelled shockingly. At length I reached the residence of Dr. Schierbeck which 
was at some distance: he had no knowledge of the inundation which had just 
taken place. In the many years during which he had resided at Barcelona, the 
rain had often caused the mountain streams and the river to overflow, but never 
to the extent of the impetuous torrent which had now occasioned so much 
mischief, and so much dismay. As we again threaded our way through the 
streets, we were disgusted with the filthy mud which the water had deposited in 
them, which looked like the nasty refuse of sewers. The Rambla was strewed 
with overturned booths, tables, carriages, and carts. Outside of the gate the work 


of destruction was still more prominent. The road was quite cut up in many 
places; the waters rushed down, and formed cataract upon cataract. 

Carriages with people from the country were drawn up in ranks, the 
passengers were obliged to come out if they wished to enter the town. Large 
joists of wood from a neighbouring timber-yard were strewed all about, as if cast 
by some unseen mischievous agents, playing at a game of chance. Passing along 
the principal highways, clambering over prostrate trees and other impediments, 
we reached at length the railway station, which looked like a dwelling of 
beavers, half in the water, half on land. There was quite a lake under the roof; 
the yellow water for a long way concealed the metal grooves of the railroad. Our 
return was quite as difficult as our walk from town had been. We fell into holes, 
and crept up on the wet earth; roads and paths were cut up by new streams, we 
had to wade through deep mud, and reached Barcelona quite bespattered with it. 

Never before had I any idea of the power of such a flood. I thought of 
Kiihlebom in the tale of ‘Undine.’ I thought of the story which might be told by 
a little mountain streamlet, usually only a tiny rivulet, shaded by aloes and cacti, 
its nymph being a playful child; but as the little Spanish girls in reality do, 
springing up at once into young women, wilful and bold, repairing to the large 
town, to visit it and its population, to look into their houses and churches, and to 
see them on the promenade, where strangers always seek them: to-day I had 
witnessed its entrance. 

I had now been almost a fortnight at Barcelona, and felt myself at home in its 
streets and lanes. ‘Now to Valencia!’ I said to myself; and the thought of that 
lovely country was as pleasing as Weber’s music. I intended to go by the 
diligence. The voyage of the steamer along the coast of Spain had been 
described to me as exceedingly disagreeable, the vessels as dirty, and not at all 
arranged for the convenience of passengers; if the weather were stormy, it was 
obliged, with great difficulty, to land the passengers; the steamer did not, in such 
a case, enter any harbour, but people had, in the open sea, to jump down into the 
rocking boats, and the weather might be so bad that even these might not venture 
out to take the passengers ashore. We were now in the middle of September; the 
certainty of calm weather was past. During the last few days, there had been a 
strong wind blowing, and into the harbour of Barcelona so rough a sea had been 
rolling, that the waves had dashed up against the walls. 

In going by the diligence, one might see something of the country, and 
therefore that mode of conveyance appeared to me the best; but my countryman, 
Schierbeck, and every one else to whom I spoke on the subject, advised me not 
to undertake the land transit. It was a long, fatiguing journey, they said; I should 
be suffocated with heat in the over-crowded diligence; the roads were in bad 


condition; the conveyances often stopped at places where there was no sign of an 
inn — perhaps not a roof under which to seek shelter. The diligence from 
Madrid was two days behind its time; I knew by experience how few bridges 
there were, and how rivers had to be passed through; I had just witnessed at 
Barcelona the power of destruction which the mountain streams might acquire: 
to go by the diligence was, therefore, for the time being, to expose one’s self to 
the greatest inconvenience, if not to absolute danger of life. The road between 
Barcelona and Valencia lay through a certain place where the swollen mountain 
streams often caused disasters; it was only a few years before that an over-laden 
diligence was lost there, and it was supposed that the rush of waters had carried 
it out to the open sea — the Mediterranean. 

Even until a few hours before the departure of the steamer, I was balancing in 
my own mind whether I should go by it, or undertake the land journey. Every 
one advised the sea trip; the steamer Catalan, which was about to start, was 
reckoned one of the best and speediest; the machinery was first-rate, by the 
captain’s account: so I determined on the voyage. Dr. Schierbeck, and our friend 
Buckheisler, from Hamburg, accompanied us on board; it was past mid-day 
before the anchor was raised, and rocking heavily, the steamer bore away for the 
open sea. 

For a considerable way outside the harbour, the water was tinged with a 
yellow coffee-colour, from the inundation which had taken place on shore; then 
suddenly it resumed the clear greenish-blue tint of the sea. Barcelona lay 
stretched out to its full extent in the bright, beautiful sunshine; the fort Monjuich, 
with its yellow, zig-zag, stony path, stood still more forward; the hills looked 
higher, and over them all towered one still more lofty, strangely jagged like the 
fins of a fish — it was the holy Mount Serrat, whence Loyola came. 


CHAPTER III. 


VALENCIA. 


“T LOVE THE SEA!’ that is to say, when I am on it, and it is calm — a bright 
blue expanse, forming a mirror, in which the lofty heavens above are reflected. I 
love it ‘in its wildest storm’ — that is to say, I must be standing on terra firma to 
love it in this guise, otherwise I should be excessively annoyed by it. It was not 
agitated by a storm now, but it was neither bright nor smooth; the wind was 
rising into a breeze; the ship rolled, and I could not venture down to the cabin 
where dinner was served. My travelling companion, Collin, got on better: he was 
even able, after having eaten his dinner, to betake himself to his hammock and 
smoke a cigar. I sat on deck — sat as if I had been in a swing, and I do not like 
that movement; but there are many things one does not like to which one must 
submit. 

Out on the horizon clouds were gathering; they assumed the forms of 
mountains, with sharp outlines, and took, at sunset, a blended red and yellow 
colour. Soon a single star was seen to twinkle in the sky, then more and more 
came glittering forth in the clear air; it was a fine evening: the whole of the rich, 
hilly coast was to be seen, contrasting its dark-blue tints with the luminous sea. I 
did not sit alone; a young German from Mannheim was on board; he was going 
to Madrid, and had chosen the voyage to Valencia, as the railroad was destroyed 
between Barcelona and Saragossa. There was so much youthful feeling in him. 
He was delighted with the sea, which he had never known before — delighted 
with the view of the beautiful coast; he expressed his pleasure freely and 
naturally; and when he heard who I was, for he knew my works, I had all at once 
a lively young travelling friend, who was kindness itself to me. He was most 
anxious to make me comfortable, wrapped his woollen shawl round my throat, 
and laid his cloak over my feet, for the wind was cold, and the rolling of the 
vessel forbade my seeking my own warm things, which had been carried down 
to the cabin beneath. 

Sympathy is a wonderful thing; it cannot be bought by money, it cannot be 
obtained by the offer of one’s whole heart: it must be a voluntary gift; it falls like 
the manna that fell from heaven in the wilderness. Here, this manna certainly 
fell; whether it might last for days, or weeks, or have a longer life, I could not 
determine; but, of course, its endurance was not to be relied upon. 


The wind began to abate, the sea became calmer; and it was charming to look 
down on the dark blue water. The shining fishes glanced like gems; they glanced 
like the blades of knives in the rays of the sun. The silver-white foam upon the 
sea seemed to emit light; the far-away clouds assumed shapes near the horizon, 
which looked as if we had land close ahead. The distant white-crested billows 
seemed like long white structures, that appeared and vanished. It was past ten 
o’clock before I went down into the cabin, and slept during a part of the night 
watch; the sea was tolerably tranquil. 

At dawn of day I was again upon deck. Thick rain-clouds hung over the sea 
towards the north. The coast of Spain was lofty, naked, and wild; the more 
distant mountains, dark, dreary, and deserted looking; but when the sun arose, it 
dyed the clouds with purple and gold, it spread a violet blue tint over the dark 
hills, and changed the sea — as it were — into a blood-coloured fluid, so pure, 
so shining, that it seemed as if we were gliding over a watered silk carpet; and 
when the whole power of the sun came out, and the wide sea lay in a dead calm, 
it seemed as if we were sailing through fields of air, A number of dazzling white 
houses along the shore announced our approach to a large town. On the side of 
the hill, the Roman town of Saguntum was pointed out to us; there now only 
remain of its enormous walls, towers, and amphitheatre, but low ruins, 
overgrown by a wilderness of cacti. Murviedro is the name of the town which 
has been raised over all this ancient grandeur. Soldiers are quartered in the fort 
above it. The railway from Madrid to Valencia is, in its progress to Barcelona, 
only finished as far as this. We could, from the ship, see the locomotive with a 
long veil of steam, and long line of carriages moving in close to the sea-shore. 
We would soon reach Valencia, for we were now at its suburb, the village of 
Grao, which lies at the distance of about a half a mile from the town; we could 
go to it by a later train, or by one of the many ‘tartanes,’ that are kept here: these 
are carriages with awnings over them; they are larger than droskies, and less than 
our bread carts, but higher than these, and furnished with cushions. 

At the landing-place we were assailed by numbers of ragged, dark-brown 
boys, and wild-looking, dirty porters, who pushed each other aside, and, almost 
fighting their way up to us, tried to pounce on our baggage to carry it to the 
Custom-house. But a Spanish fellow-traveller, with whom we had made 
acquaintance on board the steamer, took charge of us, got our luggage packed 
into one ‘tartane,’ ourselves into another, and sent us off to Valencia. Passing 
through a flat, fruitful country, that reminded us of our Danish home, we drove 
along a sheltered highway, where knotted olive-trees, as if they had been our 
willows, bent over high reeds, but the reeds here were bamboos. The white- 
washed cottages we saw on our way had roofs thatched with reeds or straw, like 


ours at home; only the long embroidered mats that were hung before the open 
entrances, told of a southern land. 

Between the ruins of Saguntum and Sierra di Santa Ana, the most southern 
point of land stretches from the stony hills down towards the sea. ‘La Huerta,’ a 
garden, as the rich fruit-bearing and wine-growing plain around Valencia is 
called — is an unusually well-cultivated country, which from the time of the 
Moors has been watered by a network of brick-inlaid ditches or trenches; deep 
wells are to be seen, where a horse turns the wheel that causes the water to pass 
into these aqueducts; low, thick vines grow over the warm, reddish soil; citron 
and apple trees form lovely groves, where slender palm-trees elevate lofty 
screens against the overpowering sun. 

A massive bridge, the dried-up bed of a river, ancient walls, and a city gate of 
hewn stone, were the first we saw of Valencia; narrow, unpaved streets, with 
awnings from house to house, led to a small square where were kept a couple of 
empty diligences, and we were in FONDA DEL CID. The dark angular stairs 
and passages, the lofty but sparely-furnished rooms, the whole of the 
arrangements and waiting, evinced that we were no longer in the half-French 
Barcelona, but a good way in Spain. The breakfast table was set out, the dishes 
were good, the grapes were as large as plums and delicious in taste, the melons 
melted in the mouth like snow, the wine was strong and exhilarating, and the 
weather warm enough to bake us. We felt the heat exceedingly: even though 
over the open doors leading to the balcony were hung large mats, made of reeds, 
to keep out the rays of the sun, they still had great power. People were sitting in 
their balconies, gasping for air, the ladies trying to obtain it by the use of their 
fans. On each balcony sat a whole air-seeking family; by going out at the 
window you suddenly found yourself in society; social life flourished here on all 
the walls, and at every story. In the square below, all was silent and deserted; the 
burning sunbeams were glaring on it, and one felt no inclination to go down and 
cast a shadow. 

The dinner bell was rung, and we found the table groaning under a load of 
viands. Among these were snail-soup. There were several plates with snails, like 
our small ones, in their shells; it was these especially that in the brownish soup 
were so repulsive to the appetite; then followed cuttle-fish steeped in oil; but 
there were also many excellent dishes, fit to eat. 

The change from day to evening was quite a sudden transition. At one 
moment the clouds were as red as crimson, in the next all this bright colouring 
had faded away, the stars came forth, the square below us was plunged into 
darkness. In the house opposite to us there was a lantern shining like the bright 
lamp over a barber’s sign; a young man came out playing on a guitar. He 


disappeared in a narrow street, but the sound of the guitar, on which he was 
playing Spanish airs, was for some time audible: but soon a dog began to bark, 
then another; and presently there was nothing but barking over the whole quarter 
— such as might perhaps be heard at home in Nyhavn when one cur 
commences, and all the dogs on board the different ships join in the yelping and 
barking concert. This was our first day in Valencia. 


My inspection of the town began early the next moming. The sun’s rays were 
already so scorching, that it would be terribly warm during the day I knew from 
the experience of the preceding day. We were in the middle of September, yet 
the heat was almost unbearable; what must it not be in the middle of summer! It 
had rained during the night, the streets were full of little pools of water and 
heaps of mud. The square before FONDA, where also stood the palace of the 
arch’ bishop, seemed basking in the sun. With a wide jump, one reached a small 
lane where the Cathedral was hid away among houses. That hero, the Cid, when 
he had conquered Valencia, took from its high towers a bird’s-eye view of the 
town and its surrounding neighbourhood; with the same view almost all 
travellers commence their survey of the city. I preferred first to make myself 
acquainted with the town, and afterwards, from that elevated spot, to look down 
on the places I knew. 

I strolled through the church, and came out at a handsome street, which led to 
a large square crowded with people on foot and on mules. They were mostly 
peasants, powerful figures in picturesque costumes: they wore a kind of 
pantaloons, zuragnelles, which reached, only to the bare knee; leather sandals 
were laced round blue stockings. They wore red belts and grass-green jackets; 
their chests were naked, but over their shoulders were flung the striped ‘manta;’ 
a head-dress something like a turban covered the head, and over that again was 
the broad-brimmed hat: all this looked extremely well. For the rest, this tribe did 
not bear a very respectable character. The knife, it was said, was rather too 
unsparingly used among them. In earlier times there had always been strife 
between them and the townspeople, who seemed to belong to another race, of 
which fact their fair hair gave presumptive evidence. The frequent assaults and 
murders that only a very few years before took place in the town and its 
immediate neighbourhood, attributed to these country people, are fortunately 
now prevented by the Spanish gens-d’armerie, who have introduced order and 
security, so that one can pass now, on the darkest night, through the most lonely 
streets of Valencia, with perfect safety. 

The women that I saw were not so pretty as those of Barcelona. Some few 
wore the long dark mantilla, but most of them were wrapt in yellow or other 


bright-coloured shawls. On the whole it was a gay costume. Every little shop or 
booth displayed the brightest and best embroidered articles they had; and heaped 
up from the very ground were piles of various wares, among others herbs, 
vegetables, and fruits, especially gigantic onions and grass-green melons. 
Baskets full of small common snails, of the kind that the previous day we had 
had in our soup, were offered for sale in front of La Lonja de la Seda, the silk 
exchange, an extremely peculiar building with two colossal windows as large as 
city gates; they admit light into an immense hall, whose roof is supported by 
spiral-formed columns lofty and slender, like palm-trees. Shining yellow silk lay 
in large bundles on the floor, and on counters. 

From this stirring and lively part of the town, I passed to a more quiet quarter, 
where half a score of boys were sweeping the streets with sprigs of myrtle in 
bloom. On both sides of the street stood handsome mansions, with gardens in 
which were fountains and hedges of roses. Striped awnings hung over the 
balconies, and from one of these peeped out two young girls, the prettiest I have 
yet seen in Spain: their eyes were like dark flames; their charming mouths said, 
in a single smile, more than any poet could have said in a long poem — Byron 
and Petrarca forgive me! 

I came to a large square with enclosed gardens; there were lovely flowers, 
palms, gum-trees, in short, all the most beautiful productions of a tropical land. 
There were plenty of tartanes to be had, but one sits in these vehicles under a 
cover, and sees nothing; therefore I preferred walking, and I actually made my 
way, under the buming sun, out at the gate and over the bridge to Alameda the 
promenade of Valencia. This promenade extends along the dried-up bed of the 
Guadalavier, and passes by numerous gardens filled with orange-trees, and 
where plane-trees and palms cast their grateful shade over the white-washed 
country houses. Here were roads and paths in abundance, but only a very few 
human beings were to be seen. The sunbeams had become so overwhelmingly 
warm, that one was tempted to hollow out for one’s self a cap from the fresh 
cool gourds, and wear it on one’s head instead of a hat. I threw myself at last 
into a tartane, and stretching myself out upon its hard cushions, under its 
sheltering roof I jogged on to my airy room in Fonda del Cid. 

I found that the diligence had just arrived from Barcelona; the conveyance by 
which we had thought of travelling. It was so redolent of disagreeable odours, 
and so thickly covered with dust, that it seemed like the ghost of the smart- 
looking vehicle we had seen only two days before. The horses were dripping 
with water; the carriage was a mass of dust; and the passengers issued from it 
like the suffering inmates of a hospital, some wearing slippers, for with the long 
journey their feet had swelled in their boots; others without their coats, which 


were hung over their arms: their hair was matted with dust, and the very 
wrinkles in the faces of the thinnest were crammed with it. They were in a sad 
plight; and the poor outrider, who had all the time been fastened to his horse, 
was in a miserable condition. Four days previously he had mounted the horse at 
Valencia, and proceeded at a gallop — always at a gallop — in dust and in heat; 
it was only at the stations that he stopped for a minute, and this merely to mount 
a fresh horse: and so on till he reached Barcelona. He was allowed an hour or 
two there to take breath, and then off again back to Valencia, burned by the fiery 
sun, half choked by the dust — without rest — exhausted. And now he was 
again at Valencia, and could put his feet upon the ground, but he seemed hardly 
able to walk: his face was like that of a mummy, and his smile was the smile of a 
sick person to whom people say, “you look a little better to-day,’ but who knows 
that it is unmeaning talk. 

Connected with Valencia are several of the old Spanish romances about the 
Cid — he who in all his battles, and on all occasions when he was misjudged, 
remained true to his Grod, his people, and himself; he who in his own time took 
rank with the monarchs of Spain, and down to our time is the pride of the 
country. As a conqueror he entered Valencia: here he lived in domestic 
happiness with his noble and heroic wife Ximene, and his daughters Donna Sol 
and Donna Elvira; here stood around his bed of death all who were dear to him 
— even his very war-horse, Babieca, he ordered to be called thither. In song it is 
said that the horse stood like a lamb, and gazed with his large eyes on his master, 
who could no more speak to him than the poor horse himself could speak. 
Through the streets of Valencia passed at night the extraordinary cavalcade: 


TO SAN PEDER DE CORDONA. 


which the departed chief had desired. The victorious colours of the Cid were 
carried in front, four hundred knights protected them; then came the corpse. 
Upright upon his war-horse sat the dead, arrayed in his armour with his helmet 
and his shield, his long white beard flowing down to his breast. Gil Diaz and 
Bishop Jeronymo escorted the body on either side, then followed Donna Ximene 
with three hundred noblemen. The gate of Valencia towards Castille was 
opened, and the procession passed silently and slowly out into the open fields, 
where the Moorish army were encamped. A dark, Moorish woman shot at them 
a poisoned arrow, but she and a hundred of her sisters paid the forfeit of their 


lives for that deed. Thirty-six Moorish princes were in the camp, but terror 
seized them when they beheld the dead hero on his white charger: 


And to their vessels they took flight, 
And many sprang into the waves — 
Two thousand, certainly, that night, 
Amidst the billows found their graves. 


And the Cid thus won, after he was dead, goods, tents, gold and silver — and 
the poorest became rich, so says the song of the Cid in Valencia. 

And now stands, with its enormous square stones and jagged wall, the old 
gate through which the dead rode on that night of dread and destruction to the 
Moors. I stood in the shade of that gate, and was thinking of the hero and his 
war-horse when, strangely enough, quite a different vision was recalled to my 
mind. Just as I stood there came a boy, shouting in his glee, riding the most 
miserable nag I had ever seen; the animal was literally skin and bone, and looked 
the picture of hunger: my thoughts naturally wandered from the Cid’s noble war- 
horse to Don Quixote’s Rosinante! Both still equally live in the world of poetry 
and romance; and there, the names of Babieca and Rosinante will always 
survive. 

At a very early hour on the third day after our arrival here, Collin went to 
Murviedro; but I preferred driving about the streets of Valencia, to see if I could 
find anything very peculiar or characteristic. I had armed myself with a pencil 
and paper, but I found nothing extraordinary. Yes, indeed, I did find something; 
but it might as well have been found at home in Copenhagen, or in any other 
town. Before the door of a shop, which seemed to be as wide as the whole of the 
interior, hung an immense article of dress. It looked like an alarm bell, but was 
composed of linen, expanded by iron wires, or canes. It was the garment which 
is now-a-days called crinoline, and in which the female sex all look equally stout 
— young girls as well as old women; it looks like an open umbrella fastened 
round the waist, something with which neither nature nor nature’s Creator has 
anything to do. This expansive petticoat hung there; and as its gigantic 
proportions occupied the whole front of the shop, all sorts of goods were 
attached to it — children’s socks, neckties, ribbons, fans, and all manner of 
things. The crinoline was a sign-board for the shop. I fell into a train of thought 
at this sight. My ideas wandered to the future. Yes, in the course of a thousand 
years, women will not wear crinoline; its very name will never be mentioned. It 
will only be noticed in some very ancient works, and those who read them, and 
see the pictures of the ladies of our days equipped in crinoline, will cry — 


‘Merciful Heavens! What a ridiculous dress!’ 

They will read, perhaps, of its origin, which will then be a tradition. They will 
read of the empress, young and beautiful, who, in her girlish bashfulness, 
adopted this costume, to conceal from the world that she was about to become a 
mother. She was very clever and very pretty, and everyone thought they would 
be the same if they imitated her; so they all took to crinoline — the fat and the 
thin, the tall and the short: it was a frightful sight! How she must have laughed at 
them, that young and lovely inventor! And it was patronised in her country — in 
the neighbouring country — in my country; and the cry was, ‘It is so pretty — it 
is so becoming — it is so cool!’ 

‘ Purchasers flocked to this shop in Valencia. I drew the mighty attraction, 
and it is so large that it quite obscures anything else in Valencia. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALMANSA AND ALICANTE. 


WE are going to travel again. It was night when the tartane came to the door, to 
take us to the station. The train was to start at dawn of day. Not a light was to be 
seen, but the stars were shining in their full magnificence. The narrow crooked 
streets were as dark as pitch; not a human creature was stirring, until, after a long 
tedious drive, we reached the railway station. Outside of it, on the bare ground, 
some lights and lamps were burning: here were small buffets where were sold 
water for drinking, anisette, and very fine fruit. We found ourselves amidst a 
crowd. People with goods and people without goods were hurrying up — 
peasants enveloped in bournous-looking mantas, reeking with cigars; girls and 
elder dames, with crowds of children, sat gazing around them with wonderment. 
People became quite adepts in waiting and dawdling about. It was very long past 
the hour named for departure, before we could even get the conveyances opened 
to admit us. But when, at length, we did make good our entrance into a first-class 
carriage, we found it quite a nice little room, with sofas and soft cushions. 

And now we started! Day broke; the skies looked red, and the air became 
transparently clear! We were flying through a land of sunshine, in which lofty 
palm-trees waved their green fan-like branches in the glowing atmosphere, and 
pretty white villas lay amidst bowers of orange-trees. Vines grew as if woven 
over the ground. The slightly rippling waters of the canals yielded a subdued 
pleasing sound. The whole landscape, taking a bird’s-eye view of it, looked like 
an enormous carpet, embroidered with all the sorts of fruits that ever painter 
thought fit to transfer to canvas. We stopped an immense time at every station, 
but that gave us an opportunity of seeing the many-coloured dresses of the 
people. 

At the old Moorish town Jativa, which, with its citadel, is exceedingly 
picturesque, we bid adieu to the gardens of Valencia, and pass from its fruitful 
oasis into a wilderness of stones. The sun was burning fiercely, and it seemed as 
if the stony ground, which had retained the warmth of the sun from the 
preceding day, let it now stream forth in the already too hot air. At vast distances 
from each other lay solitary dwellings, with fortress-like walls — defences 
against wild beasts and bad men. Not a tree was to be seen: the only green 
visible were some cacti, which, in the clefts of the rocks or at the back of fallen 
walls, pushed themselves forward like fungi. Heavily-laden wagons, drawn by 


six or eight mules, harnessed the one before the other, gave some little life to this 
otherwise dead scorched desert. It was as if boiling water had overflowed the 
whole region — as if the burning sun had blighted every blade of grass, and had 
not even left their ashes behind. 

Suddenly we stopped at a large station. The road here branched off in two 
directions: one led to Madrid, and the train followed it without delay; the other 
led to Alicante, which was to be the termination of our day’s journey. It was just 
ten o’clock in the morning, and we had to wait until six in the evening before the 
Madrid train would arrive, by which we were to proceed. However, we had to 
eat, to sleep, and to look about us; and with these three occupations the time 
might be got through. Here, at the station, was a very good restauration, kept by 
a Frenchman; and close by there was, for the convenience of travellers, an 
Oriental looking, shady building, having cool lofty rooms, where one could draw 
one’s breath — in fact, put up for the night, if one wished it: and as to anything 
remarkable in the neighbourhood, we had only to take a short walk to reach the 
little country town of Almansa, so well known in the history of the war. 

The streets were straight, very broad, and without pavements: the houses were 
low, with white-washed, slanting walls, holes for windows; here and there a 
shutter which could be closed, but not a single pane of glass was to be seen in 
the whole long street. The wide doorway was concealed by a reed mat; where 
that was put to one side, you could see into the poor, halfdark room. There sat its 
inhabitants at work; outside they could not have worked — the sun was too 
overpowering. Every cottage opened upon a small green plot, either shaded by a 
vine, or at least adorned with some flowering plant. Dark eyes, dark hair, and 
brownish yellowish skins, had the few human beings I met in the streets, which 
sloped down towards a steep rock, on the summit of which arose the ruins of a 
fortified castle. Down below where I stood, in a sunshine which was like flames 
of fire, lay the church, and a couple of buildings composed of heavy hewn stone, 
with arms carved over the gateways. 

Noble families had once resided there. Now, the halls stood empty and 
deserted, the walls were split and crumbling away, deal boards hung loosely over 
the broken windows. Amidst this desolation and solitude, even at midday, you 
come to a monument — a pyramid with a lion hewn out of stone — a souvenir 
of the battle of Almansa, when the town won the glorious name of ‘Fidelissima.’ 
(April 25, 1707.) 

Then was this heated stony plain a bloody field of carnage: several thousands 
lay there wounded, thousands more lay dead, but the conqueror bore a hundred 
and twelve standards from the field. All this has been long since forgotten in 
story and in song: the sun and the wind, with their destroying touch, have 


careered over this enormous stone table, in which, as in a mosaic, Almansa is 
inlaid; the blood of warrior and conqueror, so freely shed, have been effaced 
from the soil. 

Having seen all that was remarkable in the town, I had to wend my way back 
through the wide, sun-scorching street, always ascending between the blinding 
white houses; it was like passing through a Hindu funeral pile, or a slow long- 
lasting Auto da Fé; and when at length I reached my room, with its closed 
windows, and its cool reed mat over the floor, I had a perception of what it must 
be to come from the heated sandy desert of Sahara into the shade of an oasis. I 
sank down, drew a long breath — and had it been possible for me to think, my 
thoughts would have been, I am in the land of the sun, my blood is so thoroughly 
warmed that I shall be able to dispense with a stove the whole of next winter at 
home in the north. What an advantage! what a saving! The hot sun-kiss of Spain, 
with its heated air, had entered into my lungs, and inflamed my blood. I could 
think only of the sunshine, I could dream only of the sunshine; and so one 
becomes acclimatised. Blood-red skies blazed like a procession of torches, as we 
started on our journey from Almansa. 

The train hastened on, but it was midnight before we reached Alicante. 
Around all was darkness; only at the different stations blazed a couple of gas- 
lights. People got out of and got into the carriages; everywhere reigned uproar 
and disorder. I reflected with some anxiety on our arrival at the station at 
Alicante; we had no one there, as at Barcelona, to take charge of us. How should 
we get on? But our good star was in the ascendant. We had a proof of the 
Spanish people’s kind consideration for strangers. A young Spaniard from 
Seville was in the same carriage with us, and at one of the stations there joined 
him a young officer, whose home was at Alicante. He was vivacity itself, and 
would talk to us, although our conversation was a strange mixture of French and 
Spanish, carried on principally by mutual guessing. We spoke of the comforts 
and discomforts of travelling, of the road police, of life in Alicante: he wished to 
know my position and my employment; and when I told him that I was a poet, 
and that one of my first dramatic works had been the Spaniards in Denmark 
under Zamora, and he knew of that affair and the flight of the Spaniards, we 
became quite like old friends. I expressed my delight with his beautiful country, 
and at all the kindness we had met with. 

We soon reached the station at Alicante. There was a frightful crowd, but our 
young friend called three sentinels who were on duty; nevertheless one took a 
trunk, another a carpet-bag, and the third made way for us to pass to the tartane, 
which the officer himself had fetched. The throng of people went to one side; 
they took us, doubtless, either for very distinguished persons, or for prisoners 


who were being conveyed to prison. It was all one to us; we reached the 
carriage: our two Spanish friends shook hands with us, and told us what we had 
to pay the driver, who took us to Fonda del Bossio, which was situated in one of 
the broad principal streets near Alameda de la Reina. 

In the dark street, light streamed from lamps at the Fonda; a wide staircase led 
up to the airy rooms covered with reed mats; all the windows were open, but 
there was not a breath of wind stirring. They brought us splendid fruits — firm, 
juicy muscatel grapes, and sparkling wine, genuine Alicante. The sound of the 
sea was our music; the stars of heaven, an illumination. 

It was a summer night such as I had never before known; and next day was a 
summer morning, succeeded by a summer night; and many, many such there 
were in sunny Spain. 

The next day we were to see Alicante! Whitewashed, flat-roofed houses with 
balconies, were the principal features of the place. Two or three of the streets 
were paved. Alameda looked like a fragment clipped from one of the Boulevards 
of Paris, and so small a bit that it would not have been missed. Its trees gave but 
little shade, yet people were sitting there on the stone benches looking at the 
promenaders. Here came a couple of Swedish sailors; they spoke boldly and 
freely in their mother-tongue, they knew that no one understood them. There 
passed, in a gay silk dress, and lace mantilla, a very pretty young lady: she 
tripped along on her small feet; she managed her splendid fan with the utmost 
grace, she managed her eyes with good effect — she was a lady of high 
standing. 

“See that wench! see that wench!’ cried the sailors. 

‘She is a beautiful frigate!’ exclaimed the one. 

‘ She is firing signal shots!’ said the other. 

Near Alameda, out by the sea-shore, one comes upon a low but long building, 
a sort of bazaar for butchers, fishermen, and fruiterers. On the walls hung bloody 
hares and rabbits, with meat in larger and smaller pieces. In the fishermen’s hall 
lay, on counters and in tubs, fish and aquatic animals of all colours, forms, and 
sizes; among them eels, and clumsy ill-shaped dark fishes. There was a constant 
buzz of voices, parleyings between the sellers and the purchasers. From the meat 
and the fish markets, we passed to that of the vegetables; oranges lay here in 
heaps like potatoes with us; colossal onions and grapes hung round the pillars, 
and seemed to spring out of the dry wood. Outside of this place stretched the 
principal streets of the town, with fine buildings, among which the town-hall 
stood prominently forth with a turret in each of its four corners. The cathedral 
was situated but a few steps from this, hidden, however, amidst confined lanes. 
The road passed through a damp arch, and half-dark piazza, which enclosed 


some sickly-looking plants and trees. The arches of the church were crowded too 
much together, and the light fell too sparingly amidst the heavy, mouldy air 
within. How often have I not in Spain, in the churches where devotion should be 
called forth, felt anxious to kneel with the congregation before the invisible God; 
but in them I breathed an air that was not from heaven, I wandered in a twilight 
that was created by man. Here is deposited in a press, under lock and key, the 
cloth wherewith the holy Saint Veronica wiped the Saviour’s face when He was 
on his way to be crucified at Golgotha. I hastened from the interior of the church 
out to the Almighty’s free, sunlit air; I saw happy people around me, and 
perceived life and animation. Girls, elder women, and children stood on their 
balconies or at the doors of their houses; here were plenty of subjects for an 
artist’s pencil. 

The rays of the sun could not penetrate to the base of the high houses; the 
balconies met, so that neighbour could shake hands with neighbour from house 
to house. The beams of the sun shone more powerfully out upon the open 
square; it seemed as if they imbibed more strength from the white walls of the 
houses, from the yellow dust upon the streets, and from the dry rocky walls 
around the town. There was not a tree, not a bush to be seen: the atmosphere 
itself was so dry, that the mouth and throat lost their natural moisture; and if you 
wished to go over the sun-baked port to one of the open bathing-houses on the 
shore, you must first gather up all your strength, and then, under the protecting 
shade of an umbrella seek the sea, whose rolling waves can alone restore 
elasticity to your slothful, halfbroiled limbs. 

Along the beach, just under the flaming yellow rocky slopes, devoid of all 
vegetation, stood large wooden sheds wherein were kept some lions and hyenas; 
if they had escaped from their confinement they would have thought themselves 
again in their sunny Africa. Past this place towards the road drove one carriage 
after another, filled with ladies and gentlemen in the national agricultural 
costume composed of velvet and silk; they struck their castanets, they played the 
Mandolin, and singular-looking long-necked stringed instruments. 

For the first time we heard next day of the Danish Consul, who, at about the 
distance of a mile from town, had been celebrating a people’s festival. Ladies 
and gentlemen, in the garbs of the common people, had by torch-light danced 
until a late hour at night in the open square near the sea. What a pity that we had 
not known of this before! In the town itself there was nothing to indicate this 
outpouring of its inhabitants. It was Sunday evening. Alameda displayed a 
crowd of promenaders; there were military, civilians, ladies in dark mantillas 
and with glittering fans, damsels and grown-up women in embroidered 
handkerchiefs on their heads. Military music played until midnight, troops of 


children danced in circles in the midst of the turmoil, all the benches were filled 
with gossiping groups; it was like being present in a rustic ball-room. The gas- 
lights shone brightly under the dark trees. Down towards the sea, on the 
contrary, all was lonely and deserted; not a single light glimmered there. I saw 
the large, clear stars, I heard the dashing of the waves; but the music from 
Alameda reached even there. Thoughts of home came crowding on my mind, 
with recollections of our Danish summer nights, of the dances under the beech- 
trees, near the open sea-shore; it was not home sickness that I felt. No — I was 
happy, for I was at home in, my thoughts and feelings. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE JOURNEY BY DILIGENCE OVER ELCHE TO MURCIA. 


ALICANTE is one of the principal stations for steamers along the Spanish coast. 
(The Spanish steamboats touch at Barcelona, Alicante, Malaga, and Algeciras; 
the French steamers between Marseilles and Algiers call only at Alicante.) It 
would have been more convenient for us to have gone by steam hence to 
Malaga, and from thence by land to Granada; but then we should have had to 
have given up Murcia, which had been described to us as a most interesting 
town. There we should meet with Moorish reminiscences, there we should see 
Gitanos, and there we should find the most picturesque costumes in Spain. On 
the road to it, we should pass through the most tropical portion of the country, 
and be able to see the celebrated palm-groves of Elche, the largest in Europe. We 
could not give up all this. To be sure, connected with the journey were the most 
fearful histories of attacks and pillage. The country from Alicante to Murcia, and 
from thence farther on to Cartagena, was of as notorious ill repute as the Sierra 
Morena mountains themselves. However our Consul, and every Spaniard to 
whom we spoke on the subject, assured us we had nothing to be afraid of; that 
the police-road was excellent, and all the roads perfectly safe: we might travel 
with open purses in our hands, no one would take a doit. 

Genuine Spanish diligence-travelling we were now to try. We took our 
places. Precisely at two o’clock in the morning, the tartane was at the door, and 
rumbled off with us through gloom and darkness to the large office where the 
diligence was kept. You might, until it was ready to start, wait in the narrow 
dismal street, or go inside, where a lamp and half a candle feebly illumined the 
nearest objects. The miserable light fell most prominently upon a scantily-clad 
old gentleman in the inner office, that is to say, on a chest, puffing his cigar 
vigorously, and handing out wooden tickets, and receiving money from those of 
the passengers who had not yet paid their fare. Two armed men had stretched 
themselves on the bare ground, and an old woman, wrapt in a many-coloured 
mantle, was sleeping on some well-filled sacks that were lying near. Trunks, 
chests, harnesses, and bundles of fagots were huddled together in the large room, 
which appeared larger in the darkness; a couple of glowing cigars far back, 
showed that there were more space and more people than one saw. 

The clock had struck four, ere the goods and the travellers were stowed away 
in the narrow, heavy, jolting machine that now, with a creaking noise, was set in 


motion, drawn by ten mules laden with jingling bells. I cannot say that we set off 
at once, as we had been accustomed to do before in Spain; we went slowly step 
by step, the driver seemed unwilling to leave the dusty streets of Alicante. Here 
and there we knocked against a portion of the pavement. One might have 
thought that it was laid only to give the carriage and us a lively shock from time 
to time, when our heads came in close contact with the cover of the rumbling 
conveyance. We drove past Alameda, the lights were extinguished; we drove 
past our hotel, where all seemed in deep repose. My fat Spanish neighbour was 
already sleeping, sleeping before we had left the very streets of Alicante, where 
in the deep twilight the houses looked like large white-washed reservoirs in a 
town where water was scarce. 

As it became more light, and the landscape could be better discerned, it 
assumed the appearance of a grey painting. The road was remarkably wide — 
ten carriages could have driven side by side on it. Sometimes it was stony and 
level, sometimes steep and cut up. The horizon was skirted by dark, bare hills. 
The whole country seemed as if adapted to assaults and robbery: there was not a 
living creature to be seen. Scattered far and wide stood a solitary building, large 
and rambling, with stone cisterns for rain water; it was sold by the glass, was 
tepid and greyish white, and, even mixed with anisette, it tasted like medicine. 

The road became worse and worse, and quite bore out the most frightful 
descriptions that can be read of Spanish highways. It seemed as if we were 
driving over a wide dried-up village pool. The mayoral lashed the mules, the 
zagal shouted and whistled ‘Thiah!’ and thundered forth a string of names 
which appeared a necessary appendage to the journey! The heavy, overladen 
vehicle in which we sat leaned terribly to the right, but regained its balance by its 
wheels suddenly sinking into a hole on the left. Happily it did not upset; it was 
too well accustomed to these jolts. Sometimes the carriage gave a hop over a 
little hillock of earth, so that the passengers were nearly thrown into a most 
uncomfortable state. Now, we were driving through wide, stagnant pools of 
water with unseen deep ruts; now, over stony slopes that protruded themselves 
into the road. We expected every moment to be upset, but that certainly did not 
happen; we went so fast that it was only the centrifugal power that kept us right. 

And this neglected, terrible road led to a country that was a perfect paradise, 
an oasis of beauty, like Armida’s enchanted garden. We were approaching 
Elche; we saw the valley with fruit-laden trees, and its extensive palm-wood, the 
largest and most beautiful in Europe. Enormous palms elevated here their 
upright trunks, covered, as it were, with layers of scales, surprisingly thick, and 
yet still slender in their great height. Dates hung in large thick clusters, upon 
stem after stem, under their green leafy screens. The whole of the underwood 


was composed of pomegranate-trees, where the bright red fruit shone among the 
dark leaves; the pomegranates also hung from large green waving festoons; here 
and there stood a citron-tree, whose fruit looked pale yellow contrasted with the 
vermilion pomegranates. We were in the home of luxuriance, a circle for the 
sunbeaming Sakuntala. 

There is but one Elche in Spain. 

The whole of this day’s journey had opened to us a vista, a state of nature, 
which reminded us of views in the Holy Land. We had driven over scorched 
stone steppes, and quenched our thirst with the cisterns’ tepid water; the sun’s 
rays had burned us as they burn in the valleys of Palestine; in the heated air we 
had enjoyed the shades of the palm-trees as King David enjoyed them, and as the 
disciples knew them in their wanderings. 

Valencia’s rich Campagna may be called a garden of fragrant herbs. The 
environs of Elche are an Eastern park; it is Spain’s bouquet of palms — a 
bouquet miles in circumference. The town itself contains about two thousand 
inhabitants, and was, in the time of the Romans, larger and more important; the 
sea then came far up, and Elche had a harbour. We drove for a short way 
alongside the yellow brownish walls; they were covered with a drapery of 
creeping plants in rich fresh bloom. In the little venta where the diligence put up, 
we drank our chocolate, and after an hour’s rest the mules shook again their 
jingling brass ornaments; we were squeezed again, as before, into the diligence, 
which was now to proceed to Orihuela, whose fruitful Campagna stands in such 
high repute among the Spaniards, that they say — 

‘Whether it rains or not, corn will grow at Orihuela.’ 

The handsome buildings in the town, the immense cavalry barracks, the 
archbishop’s palace, and the cathedral, I certainly saw, but I do not remember 
them. I perfectly remember, however, the inn here, where we dined; it was not to 
be forgotten. The court-yard, the rooms, the kitchen, the whole establishment, 
was as thoroughly old Spanish as could be. From the street you entered a yard 
crammed with all kinds of ancient vehicles, gigs, tartanes, carriages from the era 
of that valiant knight Don Quixote, of blessed memory. The diligence stood here 
like a noble elephant in this menagerie of conveyances. Turkey-cocks, cats, and 
other living creatures, crowded the crooked path that led to the entrance of the 
house, which was adorned by a dusty half-withered vine, on which hung rags 
and the parings of fruit. The wide doorway had neither a door nor a mat; the 
rooms were overcrowded with people at tables holding eatables; the flies buzzed 
in enormous swarms, swaying about like large dark veils. Not a vacant chair or 
bench was to be found; one had to seek for a seat outside, and be thankful to get 


a stone or an inverted tub, and to place yourself on it, sheltered by an umbrella 
from the hot rays of the sun. 

The kitchen was the central point from whence the other rooms diverged. The 
fire-place was all in a blaze: there were roasting and frying going on; women, 
the one uglier than the other, old and young, were hard at work scraping nuts, 
cutting up meat, cooking, waiting on the people; and yet all proceeding with a 
slowness, a laziness, an indifference, exceedingly provoking to a hungry person. 
The hostess, a young, fair woman, fat to a degree, issued her commands in a 
deep bass voice; she seemed possessed of considerable strength, and could 
doubtless have forced a man down on his knees. She would have made a first- 
rate model for the youthful wife of a bandit. She did not seem to care that a new 
batch of travellers had arrived, that the diligence had only a short time to stop 
there, and that we were all in want of food. Several times she was requested to 
attend to our wants, but she never even answered us. She seemed as if she saw 
nothing and heard nothing; she thought fit to become merry, and began 
chattering to a couple of favourite guests who were regaling themselves in all 
comfort. When, after having waited about an hour, I seized her arm and insisted 
on her letting me have at least a glass of wine, she stared in amazement at me, 
gave me a Sort of half-gracious nod, and said, ‘Wait till your turn comes!’ 

And I was obliged to wait. We were all obliged to wait, until the mules with 
their jingling bells were again put to the diligence, and the mayoral cracked his 
whip; then two old women started forward at her signal glance, spread a cloth 
upon the table, and placed one roast after the other before us. Madame stood in 
the middle of the floor, with her arms a-kimbo, and assumed such a 
commanding, overbearing look, that it was absolutely amusing. She might have 
been painted as the public-house sign. 

We entered the carriage, and set forth; but the road was, if possible, still 
worse than that we had already known. We encountered hole upon hole — 
hurried over convex and concave, over ruts and hillocks. It was no comfort to us 
that at a short distance off they were forming a good road, which would be ready 
for use in a few weeks. The Queen of Spain was at that time at Seville. She was 
visiting for the first time the southern provinces of the country. As she was 
expected at Murcia, the authorities were anxious that Her Majesty should find 
the roads good, and they were working hard to improve them. Certainly she 
would never imagine what former poor travellers had gone through. 

The dark naked hills seemed to recede more and more towards the horizon; 
the fields were overgrown with colossal cacti, covered with their ripe reddish - 
yellow fruit; and on the heights near stood the dazzling red pimientos — Spanish 
pepper — the bright-coloured shells spread out in the sun to dry. 


About two hundred men were working hard on the new railroad. We sat and 
gasped for air, and longed for a drop of water; it was brought to us in a large clay 
vessel, which had been lying concealed under the shade of the cacti; the water 
was warmish, and had a very bad taste. The sun’s rays gave us a continuous hot 
bath; I do think we were not far from being boiled. The tartanes stopped quietly 
on the road, the horses in them slept, the drivers slept, the people in the inside 
stretched themselves on the cushions; and if any one was thinking of the Bible at 
that moment, it must have been about the men in the fiery furnace. Not a bird 
was winging its way through the glowing, heated air; and all the fiery elements 
around seemed to have concentrated themselves in two large brilliant eyes, 
which gazed at me as I entered a low flat-roofed house, amidst the dusty, 
clumsy, elephant-sized cacti. A half-grown girl, apparently about twelve years of 
age, of real Murillo beauty, very scantily clothed — this, probably, was owing to 
the heat — sat there with a heavy bunch of ripe grapes in her hand. Passion and 
self-indulgence were expressed in that Bacchante image. Well, we were in the 
warm lands I There was not a breath of wind stirring; the very dust had not 
power to raise itself from the road; and beneath, in the bed of the river, there was 
not a drop of water. The river had been, as the Spaniards say, bled, and to such a 
degree that its life seemed extinct. Here, as at Valencia, the water, by skilful 
artificial means, was made to irrigate the Campagna, which is thus rendered a 
fruitful garden; vines, maize, beans, and love-apples grow in the woods amidst 
mulberry and pomegranate-trees. We drove through the empty bed of the river, 
alongside of tall bamboos, and bridges we ought to have passed over rose above 
us, like old triumphal arches. 

Before us, in the centre of this large fruit-garden, we beheld Murcia: the 
slender spire of the cathedral towered far above the other buildings, as if it were 
standing up to bid us welcome. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MURCIA. 


WE drove through unpaved streets, past the fashionable promenade of the town, 
La Glorieta; and the diligence stopped at a huespedes, that reminded us of the 
wretched inn at Orihuela. A young dirty pepita, with fresh white flowers in her 
dark greasy hair, made up to us, and offered to take us to two rooms with 
balconies. The fiery red petticoat, the bright yellow handkerchief, and the white 
worked collar, told that, however for from clean her neck and arms were, she 
was proud of her beauty. Cocks and hens flew at her approach as she crossed the 
court-yard; and when she heard that we had taken apartments elsewhere in the 
town, she mounted the frail, low balustrade before the stable in the yard, and 
struck her castanets, and cast meaning glances at us, until we were out of sight of 
these fireworks. 

A thin old man seized next upon our boxes and valises, bound them all 
together, and set off with them at a galop. We soon reached the cathedral, and 
behind it, on the Plaza de San Leandro, we entered the hotel that had been 
recommended to us; namely, ‘Antigua casa de hospedage de la Cruz.’ It was not 
a Fonda of the first class, but it was the best place in Murcia for a stranger to 
place himself. Here we found excellent accommodation at a reasonable price. 
We had two large rooms, with balconies looking out on the Plaza, and a side 
street. We had brought letters to the host, Don Juan de la Cruz, and his wife, but 
we were told that these two no longer kept the hotel, which was now under the 
charge of some of their relations, young, goodnatured, and very well qualified 
people. They asked whether we wished to be served according to the French or 
the Spanish fashion; we chose the latter, and were quite satisfied with it. We got, 
in abundance, roasted peacocks and quails, splendid fruit, and good wine; and 
for all this — for living and lodging — we only paid daily sixteen reals, about 
nine Danish marks. (Nine Danish marks are three shillings and threepence 
halfpenny.) 

We resided on the Plaza just behind the splendid cathedral; the tones of the 
organ and the chanting of the mass reached us, but outside all was lonely and 
still. We saw a few priests in their rich robes proceed across the Plaza, 
accompanied by a couple of choristers in red tunics, with wide lace collars. The 
church was, of course, the first place we visited. In its original state, as a Turkish 
mosque, the whole building must have been of great magnificence; in the lapse 


of ages, however, it has undergone many changes, and has suffered from the 
addition of tawdry ornaments. The grand principal entrance has been overladen 
with architectural designs or has-reliefs, and heavy stone statues crowd the 
passage. Though the Moorish spire has also had several of its horse-shoe formed 
narrow windows walled up, and replaced by other apertures, yet these are 
somewhat in the Moorish style. Low inclined planes, leading upwards, form a 
convenient ascent from the street to the bells in the heights above. Loudly they 
sing out in the breeze over town and country I What most interested me in 
Murcia was the gipsy tribes that are settled there; as at Granada, they occupy a 
suburb themselves. It was not quite safe to venture among their habitations 
alone, people said; the knife is in too free use among them. In all parts of 
Europe, wherever the gipsies are now found, they are a roving lawless race; they 
are such in Hungary, in England, and up in Norway, where they are known as 
‘Fantefolk:’ only in Spain they seem to find a home. Without education, 
wandering in paganism, the Gitanos, an Egyptian horde, hunted about, were 
permitted like other wild animals to live and seek their food. 

Next day I was to go to the suburb of Murcia where they resided, but I was 
told that I would not find that place exclusively devoted to their race, for during 
the last years Christian families had also lived there; and some gipsy born, had 
settled themselves in the town. The Spaniards and Gitanos even intermarry now. 
The march of progress was driving romance from the field. 

From the quiet neighbourhood of the church, where we were living, we 
passed to a more stirring quarter, where the Alameda was situated. Here 
beautiful weeping willows drooped their leafy branches over the dried-up river 
bed. A large stone bridge led over to a Plaza filled with people, where there were 
noise and bustle enough. Peasants in their picturesque garbs sat upon their gaily- 
ornamented mules, with their wives or their sweethearts behind them. Children 
of three or four years of age were playing about, and being tanned in the sun; 
one had the peeled skin of an orange round his throat, that was his distinction. 
Laurel-trees and flowering oleanders grew here literally in the gutters; and in 
these was water, clear water, which found its way to the dried-up depth of the 
large river. We were here, however, not on the way to the gipsy suburb, we were 
told, but we found it. If I could draw, I would have brought home some sketches 
from this place. 

Close to a small thatched house, where there was a dust-covered oleander tree 
in full bloom, stood a dark-haired lad, as brown as if his skin had been dyed with 
walnut-juice: his eyes were black and sparkling, his features quite those of a 
gipsy. He was engaged in sharpening a large knife, and was assisted by a little 
nut-brown girl, in an orange-coloured petticoat; one sleeve was wanting to her 


white under garment, but it was a dainty little child’s arm that we saw. She 
turned the grindstone, and put her tongue out after me as I passed her. 

We took the shortest way home, through the long principal street, Calle del 
Caballeros: the sun was so powerful, that we ourselves looked like gipsies. Not 
far from the church stood a building, which we took for a cafe, fitted up with the 
elegance we had seen in Barcelona. Here were airy halls; stone pillars supported 
the roof; a large awning was spread over the garden, where, amidst flower-beds 
and fountains, were placed seats and small tables, on which lay books and 
newspapers. Collin and I walked in, and asked for refreshments. The waiter 
smiled, and said that we were in a club-house, the Casino of the town; but added 
that we might remain there, read the newspapers and amuse ourselves: we were 
strangers, and that was enough, he must only first inform one of the directors; 
and we immediately received the permission requested with Spanish politeness, 
our names not even being asked, only the country from which we came. 

It was shady here, but there was no air; heat ruled all. During that part of the 
day when the sun is most powerful, people should keep themselves quiet, and 
not be scampering about; but our ‘shoes were made of running leather.’ The 
evening is the time to go out, and then one should proceed to the Alameda, 
which lies high, and from which the view extends, over the river and the 
Campagna, as far as the hills. The setting sun irradiated them with a rich glow, 
but only for a moment; the brightest tints speedily faded away, and out sprang 
the stars, as if they had been waiting for that signal. 

The sound of castanets came from a house near, but not as we heard them in 
the north: up there they sound as if the performers were only rattling little 
wooden cups, here they are struck so skilfully, that the music they make is not 
merely marked in time, but full of expression. They take their place as 
independent instruments, and the melody they yield is like a poem; it is the 
secret and yet warmly-expressed confession of two loving hearts. We know 
nothing in the north of the power of castanets: — 


Pomegranate-trees, and citron-trees, and trees of such high name, 

Of castanets, ’tis often said, they were the parent wood, 

And these, in music, seem to praise the trees from which they came. 
Amidst their themes they sometimes choose the warmth that’s in our blood, 
The blood that from the beating heart fast to the finger flows, 

And causes in such speaking tones the castanets to sound. 

Say, canst thou understand at all the feeling there that glows? 

Say, canst thou understand the words that music scatters round? 

It says, what oft and oft, my friend, is echoed by the heart, 


As the pomegranate and citron-trees with their beauty must decay; 
So we may love, and meet in joy, but soon we must depart — 
For ’tis of all created things, the doom to pass away. 


So the castanets seemed to say; and their musical syllables have formed my 
first song in Spain. 

From a small street a funeral procession advanced over the Plaza; it was the 
only one I happened to see during the whole of my stay in the country. Lights 
bumed with very long wicks, prayers and psalms were said and sung. I did not 
understand the words, but I thought of the old Spanish hymn of Prudentius, 
which we have in our Danish psalm-book. It was the funeral of a young girl; 
there were numerous crosses and flags with religious inscriptions; every 
individual in the procession carried a long thin wax candle lighted, and 
choristers were swinging the censers. Aloft, on the shoulders of men in masks, 
was borne, on a carpet embroidered with silver, the open coffin. A young girl lay 
there, looking like a lovely waxen figure, almost covered with flowers, under the 
clear starry firmament above: one might have thought that she was asleep, and 
that with song and blessings they were carrying her to her sleeping chamber. 

All the spectators on the balconies, and all who met the procession in the 
street, saluted the dead — she who in her deep repose was some Steps nearer to 
the last portals than all of us who were living. I gazed at the procession until it 
had passed the church, and the last light had disappeared. 

The evening was calm, and the stars were shining brightly; suddenly we heard 
again castanets, young hearts were meeting or longing to meet. And now there 
came a harsh, jingling, rumbling noise; it was the diligence, drawn by twelve 
mules, hung with bells and jingling brass omaments as usual: they passed on, the 
lantern in front of the mayoral glimmered over the trotting mules, and again all 
was stillness on the Plaza and in the streets; the guitars and castanets were 
hushed, and all was quiet above and beneath. How large and how clear the stars 
looked! How light and yet how warm the air was! It was pleasant to live and to 
breathe in! 


How long was our stay at Murcia to be? That would be decided by the first 
steamer that went from Cartagena to Malaga. We determined to wait eight days 
for it, but not longer: if it did not arrive within that time, we would have to go 
back to Alicante, whence the steamboats take their departure at regular periods. 

One of our friends at Murcia telegraphed for us to Cartagena; and the 
telegram which came in reply announced, that a steamer to Malaga was 


expected, and that we had better next day take the six hours’ journey to 
Cartagena. 

At ten o’clock in the morning the diligence was to start from the same place, 
where four days previously we had been set down. The filthy pepita stood there 
again in her fiery-red skirt and orange-coloured handkerchief, with fresh flowers 
on her still greasy hair. The diligence we were to go by seemed to be composed 
of two wooden booths nailed together. Collin and I, with an old clerical 
gentleman, entered the foremost booth: the shutters between us and the shop 
behind were immediately opened, so that we had constantly a cold draught on 
our necks, and six people as ballast. There was a frightful coquette, an affected 
servant girl; she jabbered without ceasing: there was an elderly dame, fat and 
coarse, a lump of sleeping flesh: in the farthest corner sat a person in curiously- 
patched attire, it was a question which rag on his coat or his pantaloons had 
originally belonged to these garments. There were three other people, one of 
whom seemed to belong to a better class, he had a frill to his shirt, and a 
glittering breastpin, but his linen looked as if it required to pass through the 
hands of a laundress. Tobacco smoke and the smell of onions pervaded the 
atmosphere in the carriage. I perceived this the moment I put my feet upon the 
steps to enter the vehicle, and I was obliged to turn to take a mouthful of less 
foul air. Looking up towards the balcony of a house near, I saw a number of 
women crowding there, making signs and bidding adieu to their male and female 
friends; in the foremost rank of them, stood a pretty child, a little girl seemingly 
about two years of age. I nodded to her, and she was so much abashed, that, in 
her innocence, she drew up all her little garments over her head. Let no one say 
that the young Spaniards are not bashful. 

And now we rumbled on through a crowd of people, out of the town, and 
entered a shady alley with gardens, vineyards, and mulberry-groves, and took 
our way far from warm Murcia. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CARTAGENA. 


FOR the first hour or so, we drove through the fertile Campagna, but this 
pleasure was soon over; the country became stony, and burned up; a strong 
penetrating wind blew from the sea; all around was a waste wearisome to the 
eye, and deserted by human beings. At length we stopped before a lonely 
building on the roadside, and some tepid rain-water, mixed with bad anisette, 
was offered to us for sale. At four o’clock in the afternoon we reached 
Cartagena, and through very narrow gloomy streets, Fonda Francesa, a hotel 
strongly recommended to us. Long dark passages, with narrow steep steps, we 
had to traverse and to mount; dismal and dingy everything seemed: high prison- 
looking rooms; windows, with iron bars, were placed so high up that it would 
have been necessary to get upon a table to see out of them, or rather to see in at 
the neighbour’s open balcony door, the balconies being always in near contact 
with the opposite windows. Such a chamber was assigned to Collin. I obtained 
one with a balcony door, and small glass panes in the thick walls. Here, 
however, I was by no means comfortable, unless it might be called comfortable 
to live all at once in a family, be associated with your neighbours without 
entering into their apartments. There is the width of a street intervening, but that 
might be easily overcome; one jump, and you would be among the family. The 
curtains opposite had been drawn back: there was no sunshine except in the 
young Senora’s eyes, and I should have been wrong to have excluded that 
sunshine from my apartment. 


Here, in a town of Africa, 
Cartagena called, I dwell, 

In a small and narrow street, 
So narrow you can’t tell. 


And easily my hand might reach 
To yonder balcony in sooth, 
Where the lovely daughter sits 
In all the charms of youth. 


Her rounded form is full of grace, 


Her long dark hair, when’t is unbound, 
With its glossy ringlets falls 
Until it sweeps the ground. 


Her shoulders are like the antique, 
Her eyes are like the lightning’s flash — 


To meet that beauty’s flaming glance 
The mortal must he rash. 


The air has Afric’s burning heat, 
The blood, like it, is full of fire — 
So my lamp I will put out, 

And discreetly shall retire! 


At a very early hour in the morning — it was scarcely four o’clock — I heard 
a knocking at my door, and a lad told me that the steamer for Malaga had 
arrived, and was to start early that morning. I confess I was much vexed; I was 
tired of travelling, and had as yet seen nothing of Cartagena. The lad said 
something about a ship that was to sail for Malaga the next day, or the day after; 
and when I heard of the chance, I almost made up my mind to stop. 

Our Danish Consul, a Spaniard — Bartolomeo Spottarno, received me with 
much kindness, and requested his son, who is Russian Vice Consul, and who, 
having been educated in Germany, spoke German well, to be a guide to me and 
my travelling companion, and he was a most excellent one; we could not have 
wished a better cicerone, none could have been more intelligent and more lively. 

Through Puerto, del Mar we reached the harbour; it is of great extent, and 
tremendously deep: a rocky island shelters it from the winds; the forts Fuerte de 
Navidad, and the castle of Santa Barbara, protect it from foes. More wild, more 
rugged scenery than this place exhibited, I have never beheld; not a tree, not a 
bush, not even a hardy cactus was to be seen. The rocks, both near and at a 
distance, had the reddish-yellow look of peat ashes. Silver mines are found in the 
mountains, and in the valleys grows so richly the Esparto-grass, that the town 
near has derived its name, Spartana, from it. When, in about a couple of years, 
the railroad is finished between Madrid and Cartagena, the harbour here will 
doubtless become the most frequented of all the harbours in Spain. Accompanied 
by a young naval officer, a relation of our Consul, we crossed in a boat to the 
arsenal, and saw the enormous wharves and docks, a deep rocky basin; galley- 


slaves were working everywhere. For the moment, work and everything seemed 
to give place to the excitement of the Queen’s expected visit. In several of the 
rooms people were employed in carving and daubing shields, painting 
transparencies, and preparing various articles of ornament for the occasion; a 
pretty garden was being laid out; earth, plants, and flowers were being brought 
to it. 

Cartagena lies low, only one street ascends the rocky coast a little way; the 
view from this place over the bay and the sea is very fine. I mounted this hilly 
street alone, and higher and higher I went. I met a peasant on his mule with two 
full heavy sacks before him; one of them had burst open; out of it dripped 
portions of a yellow ochre and red mass; they had to mend the bag with some 
rags and needle and thread: it was the red Almagro earth he was carrying; it was 
dug up at a village close by, he informed me, and was used to mix with tobacco 
snuff. I proceeded a little farther until I came to a house without windows; all the 
light admitted into the interior was through the open door, outside of it sat an 
extremely pretty young girl mending her red petticoat; it was a large tear, 
therefore she had taken the garment off, and was holding it in her lap. Close by 
her stood a little boy in a very short tunic: he leaned against the door-post, and 
played the castanets, though he did not draw powerful tones. I passed on, but had 
to return the same way; large drops of rain were falling, and presently a heavy 
shower came on, and I had to take refuge in the house without windows, where 
the little boy with the castanets and the young beauty lived. She chatted to me as 
if I were a resident of Cartagena, and as if we had often seen each other; but in 
her demeanor she was so feminine, so charming, she might well have been the 
daughter of a nobleman: she held her head as high as if all Cartagena belonged 
to her, and she were attired in silk and gold; and yet she only wore a red 
petticoat. She showed the little boy how he ought to play the castanets, and did 
so with an earnestness that was amusing. The rain stopped too soon, and only the 
heavy rain afforded me any pretence for remaining; but as I walked away I heard 
the sound of the castanets. I heard it even as far as the commencement of the 
steep street: there, however, other castanets drowned the more distant ones; and 
when I reached my room, castanets sounded from the house of the opposite 
neighbour. There were some pretty daughters in that house, and some young 
soldiers had come to visit them: they had thrown off their jackets, and the 
castanets were in full operation, performing not only simple melodies, but more 
difficult passages; their playing was quite artistic. Dancing then commenced: 
they laughed, they sung, they played on the guitar, until the warm day had given 
place to the starry night. I sat on my balcony, and looked on with pleasure at the 
gaiety of youth. 


With castanets they danced, 
Their only music this: 

Their eyes into each other’s glanced, 
Quaffing sweet draughts of bliss. 


They whirled just like Bacchantes round, 
Their strength combined with grace. 
Oh! what beauty may be found 
Oft in the human race! 


A pomegranate and lovely pink 

They looked, that happy pair — 
The votaries of art might think 
They formed a picture rare. 


Yes! They looked into each other’s eyes, they read their future in the 
sparkling stars above; they looked up towards the brilliant heavens, towards the 
infinite! Ah, happy youth! They kissed each other without seeming to notice that 
I could see them, and the respectable-looking old lady in the black mantilla saw 
them too; she was probably the mother, and if so, that kiss was a betrothal. How 
delightful to be thus young and joyous! It was a warm night, and they came out 
on the balcony. 


How bright the stars of Heav’n! Each one I know; 
Friends from my distant home they seem to glow; 
They send a breeze refreshing all, a sweet, 

A cooling drink amidst this scorching heat. 

The light wind sweeping o’er the burning sand, 
Seems like a kiss from the dear Danish land. 


No steamer leaves any Spanish port on a Sunday, therefore we knew on 
Saturday evening that we had at least a whole day to remain here; Collin 
determined to spend the time in visiting the silver mines. More active than I was 
in traversing long and toilsome roads, he went about on foot, and saw much 
more than I was able to do of the environs of the town. From the hills of 
Barcelona, Valencia, and Murcia, he brought home scientific collections, and 


had many an amusing story to tell about the Spanish peasants. Before he reached 
the silver mines the rain was falling in torrents; I spent most of the day in 
reading the newspapers at Girculo Cartagenero, the club of the town, to which 
we had been introduced by the younger Spottarno. The pretty rooms surrounded 
a court paved with marble; it is the grand saloon, with the sky for its roof: under 
the roof hung to-day heavy rainy clouds, which soon emptied themselves, so that 
the water quite flooded the marble floor, and it became necessary to put down as 
many defences as could be found among the pillars before the open apartments, 
to prevent their being also under water. 

The rain did not play a poor part in Cartagena: on one of the table-lands just 
over the town, the rain-water formed a perfect lake, and if this overflowed, it 
poured down upon Cartagena. Another disagreeable guest here is the so-called 
Mistral, a cold and biting wind; we were also doomed to become acquainted 
with it. The wind rose to a terrible pitch, and at the same time came the 
intelligence that after midnight the steamer ‘ Non plus ultra’ would arrive and 
would take up the passengers for Malaga. We were to go with it, and it was 
blowing a gale of wind, which might perhaps subside the next morning, or might 
last for two or three days. It was a pleasant anticipation. The wind howled over 
Cartagena, and amidst the long streets, and tore through the houses. It sounded 
on the air like tones of misery. Verdi has in his opera ‘Rigoletto,’ in the effect 
scenes of the last act, this moaning of the wind imitated by human voices. The 
sea was doubtless in a state of wild uproar, and yet we had to venture on it; it 
threw me into a fever even to think of it. 

The storm still raged, yet we had to go. We felt a good deal of anxiety and 
uneasiness, there was no hope of any comfort; none was whispered by the wind 
or waves, but my heart said: 


How my thoughts to the morrow will fly! 
Ah, none on the future can count, 

Like a sunken wreck, I may lie, 

And the drop from Eternity’s fount — 
My earthly life! It may die. 


My mind was harassed, and I fought 
A battle within me, but when 

In the prayer of my childhood I sought 
For peace, it was granted me then, 
And my spirit submission was taught. 


It was our last night in Cartagena, Hasdrubal’s town, and on it I dreamed that 
I was walking at the bottom of the sea. Singular plants, as splendid as the palm- 
trees of Elche, waved around me: I beheld magnificent pearls, but none of them 
was so beautiful as the eyes I had seen in Spain: above me rolled the ocean, with 
its solemn tones so like an organ and a holy song. I was a prisoner in the depths 
of the sea, and longed for life above its surface in the clear bright sunshine. 


Next morning early, when I woke up, the weather was charming; the storm 
had ceased, every cloud had vanished, not the slightest breeze was stirring. The 
harbour was like a mirror; and on the sea, as far as we could discern, there was a 
dead calm. The screw-steamer ‘Non plus ultra’ lay with its flag floating in the 
air. We went on board, and enjoyed for several hours the view of Cartagena and 
its bare volcanic hills; it was two o’clock before we reached the open sea. 

According to the published bills, it was a genuine Spanish craft in which we 
had embarked, and filthy enough it was. The deck was crowded with a multitude 
of passengers from other places; there were dirty children, tumbling, 
uncontrolled, about the deck: their parents were engaged in spreading about 
some sort of couches, for the comfort and repose of their families. Collin and I 
were the only occupants of the best cabin; it was low, narrow, and with nasty 
sofa pillows. In order to be able to sleep there at night, I had to get out of my 
portmanteau a clean linen garment and wrap it round my pillow; it was too 
shockingly dirty to approach it without a covering. The mate and the chief 
engineer, just as they left their employments, without any ablutions whatever, 
took their places at the dinner-table; but they were good-natured unassuming 
men, and the mate not only knew Hamburg, but even Copenhagen, so far north 
had he been. On deck the sun was very warm, we had no awning; the sea was 
tranquil, and it became more and more calm, quite the reverse of what during the 
stormy night at Cartagena I had pictured to myself. The sea was sleeping, and 
my fears also slept; but they awoke again when darkness came, and I was lying 
in the cabin, where the lamp had gone out, for no one took any care of it. The 
screw of the vessel made a frightful noise; something seemed to have gone 
wrong in the machinery, and it sounded as if they were working on a hole in the 
hull. Every moment we appeared to be knocking against or scraping over some 
rocky ground. I could not understand it, or make out what was going on; so I 
crawled from the dark below, up to the equally dark deck, where not a sailor but 
the man at the helm was to be seen: the deck passengers lay hidden under sacks, 
cloaks, and pieces of carpet. I looked over the side of the ship into the deep sea; 
large strange-looking fishes emitted light as they darted about. 


As I was groping my way down again in the dark to the cabin, I met the 
captain on the stairs, the most active of them all. He was very polite, and had the 
lamp lighted again, but it was impossible for me to sleep. The strange noises 
continued, so that at last I settled it in my own mind that we had run too near the 
land, and things were not going on right. I crawled up again on deck; the vessel 
was moving like a death-ship, without a living being to be seen. 

At length light began to streak the horizon, the heavens and the sea became 
the colour of wine; dolphins sprang from the surface of the water, threw 
summersaults in the fresh air, and settled and flocked round the ship, as if they 
were waiting for their Avion. The captain made the steamer slacken its speed, 
else we should arrive too early, he said, at Malaga. The Health Committee were 
not early risers; and until they had been on board, we should not be permitted to 
land: this was the custom in Spanish harbours. At last we steered round the light- 
house into the harbour, and before us lay Malaga, with its white houses, its 
magnificent cathedral, and its elevated Gibralfaro, once a strong Moorish 
fortress. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MALAGA. 


WE were most anxious to land. The sun burned furiously, and the coal-dust from 
the chimneys lay thick on the deck, on the gunwale, and on the seats: it was 
anything but pleasant. All around we saw people and goods being landed and 
brought on board. Sailors and ragged boys lay in boats below, to take us ashore. 
They made signs, they shouted, they fastened their boats to the steamer; but no 
boat from the Health Committee was to be seen, and we were therefore obliged 
to remain. The harbour was full of merchantmen, and among these several from 
Denmark. Not less than twenty-five Danish ships were here, I was told 
afterwards. The white cross on the red ground was waving a greeting from 
home, and seemed a pledge that we should find ourselves at home in Malaga. 
One of the passengers, the director of a manufactory, from Almaden, took 
charge of us when at length we did land, and conducted us to Fonda del Oriente, 
a well-managed hotel, where Spanish, French, and German were spoken. One of 
the waiters, a young man from Berlin, was particularly attentive to us. He 
considered us as countrymen. 

Our balcony looked out on the Alameda, with its green trees, fountains, and 
numerous promenaders. There went bare-legged Bedouins in their white 
bournouses, African Jews in long embroidered Kaftans, Spanish women in their 
becoming black mantillas, ladies of higher rank in bright-coloured shawls, 
elegant looking young men on foot and on horseback, peasants and porters; all 
was life and animation. An awning shaded our balcony, and there we sat and 
contemplated the stirring scene on the Alameda, and enjoyed a view of the 
harbour and the sea. The waiter brought us some English ale. It was like nectar, 
after our having drank nothing for several weeks but heating wine, and tepid 
water with anisette. This seems a thriving place. The sun set, and evening came 
on. I sat with a paper cigar, such as the Spaniards make. The first whiff has 
always a cigar taste; the second — well, one is smoking! The stump of the cigar 
is cast away, to take a new paper cigar, or, better still, a real cigar. In the world 
of art, these poets and poetesses, these male and female songsters, of whom 
people soon get tired, are only paper. Away with the stumps! Here comes an 
Havanna! Teach me, paper cigars, like you, in my works to leave off dreaming 
of a name and renown! Teach me to know that I shall be cast aside; that my life 


is only a vapour, of consequence to none! This mood came over me — and it 
fled when I got the good cigar. 

The candles were now lighted, for daylight had gone. The stars were 
beginning to shine, the crowd increased beneath; the promenaders went under 
the trees on the level ground, riders and persons driving kept the paved road. A 
band of musicians were playing airs from Norma; my thoughts turned into verse, 
on the sweet southern evening. 


Under the lofty trees they throng, 

That skirt the Alameda nigh, 

Bright gas-lamps cast their blaze around — 
The new moon lights you distant sky. 


The murmur of the sea is hushed, 

No breeze sighs through the tranquil air, 
The very clouds, like marble forms, 

In the deep stillness seem to share. 


Do these unchanging clouds not bring 
Sweet thoughts of a dear northern strand? 
You ocean is the pathway to 

My own, my much-loved native land! 


I felt myself impelled to go down to Alameda, down among the crowd; pretty 
women, with black eyes full of fire, were here to be seen. They waved, with 
peculiar grace, their dark, spangled fans, and showed how much truth there is in 
the old Spanish verse — 


Una muger malagnena, 
Tiene en sus ojos un sol; 
En su sonrisa la aurora; 
Y un paraiso en su amor. 


Here these lines were carried out by living illustrations. The people all looked 
in high good humour, as if life showed only to them its sunny side, beaming with 
joy and freshness. Malaga, charming town, I feel myself at home in thee! I 
exclaimed gaily — 


No mortal do I know, and nobody knows me; 
One of the seven sleepers is what I seem to he, 

I wander here alone, as if midst a new race, 
Strange alike to me are the people and the place; 


A pleasant thing it is, just like a straw to drift 

Here, there, and everywhere, upon the current swift. 
Would that I might, in the straw’s fashion, greet 
With kisses every flower that on the stream I meet! 


It is exceedingly warm in Malaga. And what is the soil on which one treads 
here? To whom does it belong? From the sea mounted Venus Anadyomene; the 
bottom of the sea here is her maternal inheritance; it was thence she raised 
herself from the ocean. The whole of the long street close by, where the Danish 
flag waves from the Consul’s house, the space which is covered with 
warehouses, and the green-painted birds’ cages on the low roofs, is won from the 
sea, the property of Venus Anadyomene. In the time of the Moors, the sea rolled 
over the sands up to Malaga’s massive walls. Of these even now a remnant still 
stands near the Alameda; the horseshoe-shaped arch which forms the entrance 
tells us at once in whose time it was built, and that this was one of the entrances 
to the town. Not far off, in a crooked narrow street, still remain a couple of old 
Moorish houses, with whitewashed walls; but of the whitewash, portions here 
and there have peeled off, revealing marble pillars. In the little court are still to 
be seen large marble ornaments. Many of them are plastered over; clumsy 
buildings are raised, as if to destroy all vestiges of the original beauty. Who 
resided here in the olden times? No one knows that. At present it is made use of 
as a hardware shop. In the shop towered slender marble columns, with rich 
architectural ornaments under the carved wooden roof; steep stone stair-cases 
and narrow passages unite a number of apartments, in every one of which are to 
be seen magnificent relics of times long gone by. The roof is finished by a 
cupola— ‘a scooped-out orange,’ it is called — and is ornamented with gilding, 
and with lozenges of various inlaid woods. One might fancy that the spirit of 
departed ages still dreamed in here — but what it dreams is a mystery to us. 

One passes with slow steps through these interesting chambers; one lingers 
there, and is unwilling to leave them. One feels the same sort of melancholy 
pleasure as when, at a pawnbroker’s shop, amidst all manner of articles, is 
dragged forth an old portrait remarkable for something very characteristic, or for 
extreme beauty. One knows that it is many many scores of years since the 
original of that figure was living and blooming on this earth. Of her history and 


fate we know nothing. A bandeau of pearls, the materials of her rich attire, or her 
complexion and features, are some guide to the imagination. Thus also, in these 
elegantly-built rooms, with their light graceful windows, and their lofty fantastic 
roofs, one speculates upon the life that was formerly led here. Perhaps skilful 
hands laboured herein, and created masterpieces of art, such as at different 
places we have seen and admired. Perhaps sparkled here the most beautiful eyes 
in Malaga; or a poet may have lived here, and to the melodious tones of a lute 
may have composed those verses which are now sung by the voices of the 
people. Perhaps the clash of weapons was the music dearest to him who once, 
under the Khalifs of Omijaden, called this dwelling his own. 

Another building stands near this, richer and more betokening the position of 
its ancient owner. The open colonnade which led out to the court is indeed 
walled up, but the columns with their arches still distinctly stand forward; the 
pretty open Moorish window-frames have been preserved. To be sure, the rooms 
and saloons are crowded with cases and all manner of lumber, but all this cannot 
deprive these chambers of their ancient grandeur. The beautifully carved and 
gilded roofs seemed as if only a few years old, and the ornaments on the walls 
looked fresh. In the centre of one of the rooms we beheld an elegant marble 
basin with its dried-up iron pipe, through which formerly water streamed in, 
shedding coolness around. Outside, in one of the high walls which enclose the 
garden, even now water murmurs in long, hollowed, marble conduits; flowers 
grew luxuriantly in the conduits and crevices; a mighty palm raised its leafy 
shelter high over a thicket of orange-trees and rose-bushes. Beautiful indeed was 
it all, though everything seemed given over to decay — left entirely to itself. In 
times gone by, this garden was tended and cultivated. How charming then, after 
the oppressively hot day, to assemble here, in the clear starry evening, or in the 
bright moonlight! Jets d’eaux glittered among the fragrant trees. Many a happy 
moment has perhaps been spent here, perhaps moments of agony. When the 
Christians were encamped outside of the walls, and distress and want were rife 
within, Gribralfaro, the fortress above, was determined to hold out to the last 
man. 

It was my amusement to fancy, during my wanderings here, that the warm 
sunshine was a magic veil, r cast over the old place and the old garden, in which 
all lay in a state of deep repose; though when the veil was raised, the magic 
power would also vanish, the fountains would then play in the marble basins, the 
trees and flowers would bloom more freshly, Moorish men and women would 
arise from their death-sleep to life and labour! 

When I left this place of old memories, I heard in the street the sound of 
castanets. Under the shadow of a house sat a young pretty Gritana, selling 


chestnuts; there came peasants with baskets full of figs and dates; heavy bunches 
of ripe grapes lay above each other amidst the pretty brownish-red vine leaves. 
From the dying reminiscences of the past, one went forth into real active life; it 
was a pleasure to go wherever your feet might carry you. Everywhere was 
something new to engage your attention, one picture of life in the south quickly 
succeeded another. On one of the Plazas, surrounded by cafés and shops, stands 
the statue of a pretty female: it holds in its hand a torch, which is lighted every 
evening. It is as if you saw the enchantress Circe petrified from departed ages, 
awaking into the warmth of life, and waiting until the dead shall rise, that is to 
say, in the world of poetry, when their poet shall have come to celebrate this 
place as Washington Irving did the Alhambra. 


Through crooked irregular streets, you reach, from this place, the immense 
cathedral of Malaga, which stands like a mountain hewn out of marble, 
commanding in its vastness the whole town. When seen from the sea, it is a most 
imposing structure. Here you come out again upon the Alameda; and if you 
continue straight up to the river Gruadalmedina, you find yourself in that part of 
Malaga where the life of the lower classes is the most stirring, and that is not on 
the Plaza above, but down below nearly in the river’s bed. The river had been 
almost for a year entirely without water, and now, in its dried-up state, it had 
been converted into a market-place. Horses and asses stood in it, bound in pairs; 
viands were being cooked in pots and pans over blazing fires; tables and plates 
were laid; — it would have made a good sketch! Meanwhile, if a torrent of rain 
came on — a heavy shower amidst the hills — then the bed of the river would 
fill suddenly, the water would rush with wild velocity towards the sea, carrying 
everything with it. There is no time for flight. It is related that, last spring, some 
oxen attached to a wagon were quietly drinking, when they were carried off by 
the current, as they were not near enough to the bank of the river to escape. At 
the time we saw it, the bed of the river looked as if there had been no rain for 
years. 


It was an extraordinary spectacle. 


The bed of the river is dry, 

As a high road now it serves, 

And a market and shops are there; 

The counters are stones: one observes 
Here, for sale, all sorts of odd things — 
Twine, snails, fruit, old iron, are found. 


For this picture the high arid hills 
Form a fitting framework abound. 


Peasants, with guns in their hands, 
With each in his belt a knife, 

Ride on their rough-clad mules; 
All around is bustle and life. 


On a sudden the scene is changed, 
And oh! what torrents of rain! 
Roaring streams from the mountains flow, 
And every defence is in vain. 

All fly — while the river’s bed 
With the rushing flood o’erflows: 
Its raging, wanton course, 

All in its way o’erthrows — 

Cacti and palms it sweeps, 

In its furious haste away. 
Remembrance of this scene 

In my thoughts will ever stay. 


Collin and I drove for at least a mile in the empty bed of the river. One of the 
rich merchants of Malaga, M. Delius, to whom I had brought an introduction, 
had invited us to make this excursion. He wished to take us to his villa and its 
beautiful garden; an impenetrable hedge of gigantic cacti, crowding the sides of 
the bill, fenced it in. The garden, laid out in the form of terraces, was rich in 
trees of every variety; there was a grateful shade under the orange-trees and the 
bananas. Tall pepper-trees, with their reddish-coloured berries, like strings of 
beads, were drooping, as willows do, their boughs over the clear greenish water 
in the basins. Here stood lofty palm-trees, and rarer pines; here also were citron- 
trees, and high blossoming geraniums; passion-flowers hung in masses, like the 
honeysuckle on our village hedges. Here flourished in the sunshine extraordinary 
lily-shaped flowers; I thought I recognised them from the arabesque designs of 
gold and silver I have seen in the old story books. The most expensive plant 
here, I was told, was the green grass. A couple of large fields looked so fresh, 
and were kept in such beautiful order, that it seemed as if each blade were 
trimmed and washed. The air was cool, almost too cool for us, who had come 
from the deep hot valley beneath, and had now ascended on foot to the highest 
terrace in the garden. Malaga lay below us; the immense cathedral looked like an 


ark upon a petrified, foam-white sea. We visited another villa on our way home. 
It had been forsaken by its owner; he had ruined himself by speculating in water; 
that is to say, he had spent his whole fortune in constructing, in his garden, 
enormous stone basins, in which to collect the rain-water from the hills, 
intending to distribute it widely for consumption. The garden was now 
overgrown with weeds; the water stood stagnant and green in the deep cisterns, 
as if it knew its importance, and yet it was not fit to drink. Collin caught here a 
tarantula, a disgusting eight-legged spider. Reptiles were in abundance, but not a 
bird was heard to sing. The sunbeams were scorching here, but they were still 
more scorching as we drove below through the dry, stony river bed; we were 
devoured by thirst. It was very refreshing to get a cactus-fruit — Chumbos it was 
called. I vowed, in gratitude for its cooling drink, that I should put it into song — 
it, whose flower and whose fruit bear the colours of Spain. 


Yes, yellow and red are the colours of Spain, 
In banners and flags they are waving on high; 
And the cactus flow’r has adopted them too 
In the warm sunshine to dazzle the eye. 

Thou symbol of Spain, thou flower of the sun, 
When the Moors of old were driven away 
Thou didst not, with them, abandon thy home, 
But stayed with thy fruit and thy blossoms gay. 
The thousand daggers that hide in thy leaves 
Cannot rescue thee from the love of gain; 

Too often it is thy fate to he sold, 

Thou sunny fruit, with the colours of Spain! 


In none of the Spanish towns have I been so happy, so entirely at home, as 
here in Malaga. I like the manners of the people. Good scenery, and the open 
sea, both so indispensable to me, I have found here; and, what is still of more 
consequence, I have found here most amiable people. Our minister for foreign 
affairs had furnished me with an open circular letter to all Danish consuls, 
recommending me to them so strongly, and flattering to me, that I ventured to 
reckon always on a good reception; but nowhere was it more cordial than at 
Malaga, from our young Danish consul Scholz. His home was so cheerful and 
happy, so pleasant to visit. His wife, Swedish by birth, a friend of Jenny Lind, 
was so good-hearted, so frank; she seemed one of our northern domestic flowers 
transplanted to the coast of the Mediterranean. Sprightly, merry children 
attached themselves immediately to me; the eldest daughter, Trinidad, a little girl 


not quite five years old, very far advanced for her age, told at the dinner-table 
how much she liked me. 

‘Papa! A mi me gusta mucho Andersen, yo lo quiero mucho!’ 

In the Scholz family, and that of the banker Priesz, likewise at the house of 
my particular friend, Herr Delius, I experienced so much kindness that I almost 
forgot I was in a foreign land. At the Fonda del Oriente, I met a good many 
Germans, unmarried, and settled here in Malaga — agreeable men, with whom it 
was a pleasure to associate. Not a word was said of politics — that jarring 
subject was not brought forward. The conversation usually turned on the 
remarkable objects in the town — Moorish reminiscences, literature, bull-fights, 
and the opera. 

And now two or three of the captains of the Danish ships lying in the harbour 
came to pay me a visit. Not only my own countrymen, and those persons in 
some manner connected with my Danish home, but every Spaniard with whom I 
became acquainted was kind and attentive; all seemed to be in holiday humour. 
In the bright sunshine, and amidst the rich scenery of southern Spain, the heart 
appears to grow young; cold contracts, warmth expands, the tightened belt is 
loosened, ideas take flight; you are yourself, you dare to be yourself, unshackled 
by a thousand insipid ingrafted prejudices. One is happy in God’s beautiful 
world; every thought even if it cling with its roots to the ground, is raised to God 
in heaven. It is not by years only that our age is determined, it is by the interior 
mind — which, by the stroke of the clock of life, announces how old we are. 
Medea’s enchanted drink imparted renewed youth; the draught of variety 
imbibed in a traveller’s life, has something of the same effect. How delightful to 
be able to rejoice in all the excellence and the blessings God has created! The 
strong expression of this feeling in the south is never ridiculous; kiss the fresh 
rose, the lip of an innocent child, tell your thoughts in the words that nature 
prompts — you will not be misunderstood. 

In company with new friends, or alone by one’s self, a stranger amidst a busy 
crowd, one always feels in a humour to be pleased, to enjoy everything as youth 
does, to have one’s thoughts filled with gladness and song. How delightful it was 
in the evening to go from the harbour along the open beach! The sea rolled high 
up on the sands, and strewed there the most extraordinary variety of objects — 
skeletons of fish, pieces of wreck, parings of fruit, and all manner of rubbish; the 
fishermen were hauling their boats through the surf up to the land, while old 
sunburnt seamen were sitting on the bulkheads smoking their cigars; half-naked 
children were splashing about in the water, music from the Alameda reached us 
mingling with the noise around. And amidst all this there was beauty to be seen 
— here were Andalusian eyes, and witching smiles sat on every mouth. 


‘Estrella, de mi vida! how pretty she was.’ 


Can I believe These beaming eyes? 

Do they deceive With flattering lies? 
And round the mouth is not the smile 
Lingering there, but to beguile? 

Ah! those eyes, 

And those lies, 

And those smiles so sweet that seem — 
They are Satan’s work I deem; 

He has got me in his hands, 

And I think I feel his brands. 

Where is my muse? my passport, where? 
How shall I defended he 

Against Spain’s luring syrens fair? 

I feel the Inquisition has me! 


Though the Inquisition is now abolished in Spain, there remains yet much to 
abolish, but not Andalusian eyes — that would be a sin against the whole world; 
that would be to extinguish the stars; and brightly they shine in Spain, up in the 
skies, and under the long beautiful eye-lashes, not only behind the black silk 
mantillas trimmed with lace, but amidst the children of the poor, amidst the 
pretty gipsies we saw selling chestnuts. What pictures they would make! 


Geraniums grew against the ancient walls. 

She sat upon the steps of marble there, 

Selling her chestnuts, with flow’rs in her hair; 

Her charms might well have graced a noble’s halls. 
Her glance! If a cold ice-block you were not, 

“T would make you tum a Spaniard on the spot! 


The statue of Memnon, the cold stone in the sandy desert, emits a sound when 
the rays of the sun shine on it. The poet has a fund of songs within him; a torch 
from the north, a torch from the south, will kindle the latent sparks, and draw out 
the sounds. Let us not restrain our feelings: — 


A lotus blooming on a tranquil lake, 
As emblem of a northern female take. 


The beauteous seed ascends from far below, 

And, spite of northern winds, its blossoms blow. 
Here, in the south, beyond the Pyrenees, 

Grows the pomegranate, which, with magic power, 
As if transplanted from some Eden-bower, 


Passing at once to luscious fruit one sees. 

Oh, lotus flower! how fresh and pure thou art! 
How rich in thought, how warm and true of heart. 
Fire-blossom of the south! And what art thou? 
But late a child — a dazzling fairy now! 

Soon though it flies, with thee life is a kiss — 
Who would not die a victim to such bliss? 

Oh, northern lotus! say a prayer for one 
Enthralled amidst these daughters of the sun! 


Thus every young poet must sing when he comes to Spain, and I almost think 
every old poet too, for it would be very painful to believe, that in a certain 
number of years the poet’s gift is worn out; no, he is like his original parent, the 
ever-glowing, the ever-joyous Apollo, who drives the chariot of the sun. 


Up in the north, the warm stove near, 

From hooks wild legends oft we hear; 

But this side of the Pyrenees 

All nature seems to teem with these. 

If thou art young, and full of fire and flame, 
Into some tale may enter too thy name. 


It is very warm! we must go into the open air, and drive along the beach. We 
will drive to the churchyard. It is a lovely place, the Protestant churchyard at 
Malaga. 


At home in our northern lands, tales are told about deep, dark lakes, which in 
an extraordinary manner allure mankind to them, and where moody and 
melancholy individuals are at last forcibly drawn on by some unseen power, 
until they cast themselves into the enticing deep. Malaga’s Protestant churchyard 
had for me a great deal of this strange power of attraction, and I could well 
understand how a splenetic Englishman might take his own life in order to be 


buried in this place. I, however, thank heaven! am not splenetic, and shall have 
great pleasure in seeing more of this blessed beautiful earth. I did not make any 
attempt on my life, but I wandered in a little paradise — this charming garden. 
Here were myrtle hedges, covered with flowers sufficient for a thousand bridal 
wreaths; high geranium bushes growing round the tomb-stones, which had 
inscriptions in Danish — Norse, it might also be called, as these were 
inscriptions over men from the north; there were English, German, and Dutch to 
be read. Passion-flowers flung their tendrils over many grave-stones, pepper- 
trees waved their drooping branches amidst this place of repose. Here stood a 
single palm, there a gum-tree, and in the centre of all this vegetation was a neat, 
small house, within which refreshments were to be had; pretty children with 
laughing eyes were playing there. The whole cemetery was encircled by a hedge 
of wild cacti, over which one beheld the wide, heaving ocean. I fancied at sunset 
that I could discern the African coast. 

Below the churchyard the road winds away among the hills; on each side of it 
grew cacti and other plants; all is wonderfully wild, lonely, and deserted. The 
way leads past a nunnery, which the Catholic queen Isabella once visited, and on 
which she bestowed a holy carved image. The priests and the people can relate 
miracles in regard to it. It seemed as if night dwelt within it: from no window 
gleamed a ray of light out on the twilight gloom of evening; as if deserted by all 
living beings lay the large building in thought-awaking solitude. 

It was therefore rather startling, at turning suddenly into the Malaga road, to 
see straight before us the living Malaga lighted up by thousands of gas-lamps, 
standing out against the pale blue transparent evening sky. — 

In the nunneries, in the villages, and in private houses on the high road by 
which the queen was expected to arrive, there were much work and bustle going 
on. Ever since our arrival at Malaga, we had seen great preparations making for 
the festivities. The cathedral was already on the outside adorned by many 
thousand lamps; they hung with the oil in them, and yet it would be weeks 
before her Majesty could arrive. But they were not afraid of rain; during five 
entire months not a drop had fallen, and the air would still long remain clear and 
free from clouds. On the Alameda they were preparing ingeniously-formed little 
fountains; high up among the tops of the trees hung the tin tubes that were to 
conduct the water down. Triumphal arches were being erected, and on the 
landing place at the harbour stood already, composed of laths and canvas, with 
bright-coloured stripes, an airy fluttering Moorish hall; the walls, the 
balustrades, and the towers were also all of canvas and pasteboard; theatrical 
decorations, in the clear sunshine, lay scattered about, or were already put up. 


The authorities of Malaga were to meet the queen at the distance of about a 
mile from the town; oddly enough at a pretty country-house, which belonged to 
the parents of my kind friend, Herr Delius. He took me to that fine property, 
which, with its beautiful garden, borders on the principal high road from 
Almeria. There was a charming view here of the hills, and over the rich 
vineyards, and the boundless ocean. Taste and wealth were both displayed in the 
mansion and in the gardens. 

The elder Herr Delius is a botanist, and had on his costly pleasure grounds 
merely tropical plants, and these in profusion, plants such as I have only seen 
specimens of at home in the north, in our most recherché hothouses. One of his 
daughters brought me a bouquet so brilliant, so glowing in red and yellow, the 
colours of Spain, they shone as if seen under a sunbeam, or in a bright 
transparency. Outside of the garden upon sloping banks, which were heated by 
the sun during the day, and where the night dews never lay, muscatel grapes 
were being dried into raisins; they were lying thickly strewed on these heights, 
covered at night with large reed mats; they were already in a state of 
fermentation, and for the time being unfit to eat. After sunset there arose from 
the sea-shore a cold, searching wind, which I had never before experienced in 
Spain. We speedily drove off in the light carriage. The light-house blazed, the air 
seemed in a blaze; every evening here was like a féter and a féte was awaiting us 
at Granada, where we expected to be when the queen arrived there. 

About this we had already written to our countryman, Herr Visby, a son of 
the clergyman at Storeheddinge; but he advised us not to come just then, as, on 
account of the queen’s visit, prices had risen to an exorbitant height: it would be 
the same case, I did not doubt, at Malaga, when her Majesty arrived here. To see 
the Alhambra was one of the principal objects of our journey: we could not give 
that up; and the festivities to take place during the stay of the queen would form 
a further attraction. Consul Scholz therefore telegraphed that we would come. 

The diligence from Malaga to Madrid passes by Granada, and is said to be the 
dearest in Europe; but it must be taken into consideration, what this stage 
establishment costs the owner; from ten to twelve mules are required to draw the 
diligence, and at about every third mile (Danish mile) a relay of the same 
number is kept in readiness: they go along at a brisk pace, not at the slow rate at 
which our diligences travel. Collin and I had to secure our places five days 
before-hand, so great, for the time being, was the rush of travellers to Granada. 
The diligence generally starts at seven o’clock in the evening, but on this day it 
was detained for an hour on account of a great bull-fight here, at Malaga; one of 
the bloodiest I saw in Spain, and which made a most painful and never-to-be- 
forgotten impression upon me. 


It seemed as if the whole town were streaming towards the Plaza de Toros, 
when, in the afternoon, we went thither. Ladies, in their dark silk dresses and 
mantillas, tripped on their small pretty feet through the streets that were too 
narrow for carriages to pass through. Mothers and daughters of the second class, 
with bright-coloured silk shawls, were hastening on; smartly-dressed peasants, in 
velvet jackets and pantaloons, with handsomely-embroidered leather gaiters and 
broad-brimmed hats, came jauntily on with their cigars, and carried themselves 
so well, that one might have supposed they were young men of quality going in 
fancy costumes to the Carnival. Outside of the Plaza, military were riding about 
with drawn swords; their horses were rather fractious, and were rearing and 
plunging; lemonade sellers, fruit sellers, tattered drovers, and beggars increased 
the crowd; the sun was glaring on the white walls. 

At length we were in the amphitheatre, and we luckily obtained places in the 
shade; the thousands who were in the sunshine struggled vigorously against it 
with fans and parasols. The ceremonials and arrangements of the bull-fight were 
similar to those we had seen at Barcelona; but here we witnessed them in all 
their roughness and horror. 

Twelve bulls, one after the other, were to attack the poor half-blinded horses. 
The first bull drove at once his pointed horn into the belly of the horse, and tore 
it open, so that the intestines came rolling out; some men thrust them in again; 
the poor animal sustained another attack, tottered about for a few minutes, and 
then literally lost on the arena large torn-off portions of its bowels. The next 
horse did not fare any better; it received the bull’s one horn in its hinder part; the 
blood spouted out over the railings; it only staggered a couple of steps, and then 
sunk exhausted. A third horse was, with its rider, tossed high in the air; with 
great difficulty the bandarilleros received the rider; the horse was dragged, flung 
up, and gored by the furious bull. It was scarcely possible to sit out this scene, 
and my blood tingled to the very points of my fingers. Horse after horse lay like 
carrion on the arena; and not until after the bull, amidst the shouts of the 
spectators, had received his death-blow from espada, came a couple of horses, 
and, while loud music almost deafened one, removed the carcases of the 
slaughtered animals from the field of battle. One of the horses, which was not 
quite dead, I saw raise its head with its teeth chattering, but the head soon sunk 
again. It was a shocking spectacle, and almost made me ill. But I could not make 
up my mind to leave the bull-fight already; it was the first real one that I had 
seen, and might be the last; besides, there was something interesting and 
attractive in the skill and agility, the steady eye, and the dexterity with which the 
bandarilleros and espada moved on the arena. It was like a game, or a dance 
upon the stage. Only one single time was a spring made over a bull, when, in its 


fury, it rushed forward. All the bandarilleros were young, well-formed men, 
splendidly attired in silk and gold. It was often necessary to rescue the 
overthrown, helpless picador, who lay under his fallen horse, which the bull, at 
the first encounter, had tossed with his horn high from the ground, and which 
lay, not dead, but so injured that it could not keep its legs while they tried to lead 
it from the arena. 

A fourth bull I saw, dripping with blood, jump over the railings among the 
spectators who were standing behind it, who, in the utmost haste, had to throw 
themselves into the arena, and clamber out of it when the bull came back 
through the open gate. It received a couple of awkward sword-thrusts from 
espada, the blood streamed from its mouth; the public hissed. Espada had been 
wounded in the calf of the leg by the first bull; the place bled, swelled, and 
caused him to limp. That was not to be permitted; a witty person seized a crutch 
from a lame spectator, and cast it scornfully down to the limping espada, who, 
when a new battle was commenced, was no longer tolerated, but, amidst howls 
and hisses, was obliged to leave the arena. 

Another extremely handsome espada, named Bacanegra, was hailed with 
delight; he well understood how, with one thrust, to fell the bull, which sank to 
the ground, and lay like a clod. He cut off its ears, and flung them to the public, 
who loudly applauded, and threw back to him all they could lay their hands on 
— hats, fans, and cigar-cases. 

The next bull who was introduced, tossed, in the first encounter, one of the 
horses. There seemed to be great danger for the picador who lay under it. The 
bull was preparing for another attack, but Bacanegra seized him by the tail, and 
held him so tightly, that he stood as if in amazement, turned his head round, 
looked at him, and then set off to the opposite side of the arena, while the 
picador and his horse were helped up. A score of horses, and five bulls were 
killed; seven more were to fight; but I had seen quite enough, and was so 
disgusted and overwhelmed by what I had witnessed, that I made my way out, 
turning my back on the arena, where the fights became afterwards still more 
bloody, and more interesting, as people said, and continued until twelve bulls 
were killed. 

It is an odious and shocking amusement. And this I have heard several 
Spaniards admit. They said that this spectacle would not continue for many years 
to be exhibited, and that latterly application had been made to the Cortes for the 
abolition of these fights. 

When the diligence was about to go, Consul Scholz, his wife, and his little 
daughter Trinidad, stood by the carriage, and Herr Delius brought me, at the last 
moment, letters of introduction to friends in Granada. It was rather late before 


we Started; ten mules with their jingling bells set off at a galop with us through 

the Alameda down to the dried-up bed of the river, and away by the low 

whitewashed houses, from which lights glimmered through the open doors. 
Farewell Malaga! I shall greet thee again with love! 


CHAPTER IX. 


GRANADA. 


THE road which the diligence now takes through the mountains from Malaga to 
Granada, is longer than the former route by way of Velez-Malaga and Alhama, 
that was generally performed on horseback; the latter was most unsafe, and 
travellers traversed it, therefore, only in large caravans and well armed; as a rule, 
solitary wayfarers made an escort-contract with the bands of smugglers who 
frequented this road, and who were thoroughly acquainted with the localities. 

It was a pitch-dark evening as we drove through the mountains; the strong 
light from the lantern of the carriage showed us isolated naked rocks, and deep 
precipices, which did not appear more deep than they were, for the light merely 
illuminated the uppermost edges. Here armed soldiers joined us, whose duty it 
was to watch over the safety of the public, and to accompany the diligence upon 
the most solitary portions of the road. Not a year ago a fray had taken place here; 
the fortieth that may be related to have occurred within late years. The day after, 
the robbers were seized: they were peasants, a family; the youngest son was to 
have become a soldier, and in order to obtain the money necessary to buy him 
off, the attack had been planned. 

The lantern in front of the carriage shone upon scenery wild and deserted; it 
was windy, the air thick and grey. Collin and I had corner seats, a young 
Spaniard of very agreeable appearance sat between us, he slept without 
intermission the whole night; I could not do this, I therefore longed exceedingly 
for the day, that I might be able to look about me. The morning began to dawn as 
we reached the little town of Loga, which is picturesquely situated at the summit 
of a hill. The river Xenil forms a waterfall amidst the romantic mountain defiles 
of Infiemos de Loga. A curiosity in the town is its cool fresh spring water, which 
gushes forth in every direction from pipes and from the ground; to us, who for 
weeks had only tasted drinking-water in a lukewarm state, this was most 
refreshing, a heavenly enjoyment. Passing through rich corn-fields and vineyards 
we reached Santa Fé. During the war with the Moors, the troops of Isabella and 
Ferdinand had pitched here a large encampment, in one night it was consumed 
by fire; but as the royal pair had sworn to remain here until the Moors were 
dispersed, a city with walls and towers was immediately begun to be built. It was 
here that Columbus was granted his first audience. The remains of the 
fortifications of Santa Fé were demolished by an earthquake in the year 1807. 


The whole landscape now lay stretched before us, richly cultivated; olive-groves 
and vineyards extended themselves far in every direction; once they were 
manured by the blood of Moors and Christians. Legends and song tell much of 
this: — 


Sadly, green river, flows thy stream, 
Corpses carrying to the main — 

Corpse of Christian, corpse of Moor, 
By the sword in battle slain! 


Now are dyed with crimson blood 
Thy fresh waters crystal clear, 

Blood of Christian and of Moor, 
Who have fallen in combat here. 


At length we arrived at the suburb of Granada: the drive through it seemed as 
if it would never end, we traversed interminable streets, along old walls, and 
finally stopped in front of the city gate; but here it was no easy matter to get 
through the crowd and the press. Laden mules, were trying to get in, carts drawn 
by oxen were endeavouring to get out; at length we reached our stopping point, 
the diligence bureau upon the Alameda, where our countryman, Herr Wisby, was 
waiting for us, and conducted us to a good hotel, a few steps further on. We had 
here two good light rooms, with windows looking upon the promenade, facing 
the snow-covered summits of the Sierra Nevada. Under our windows there were 
crowds of walkers and people driving, the church-bells were tolling; we heard 
songs and mirth. How glorious it was to be here! Our countryman pointed out to 
me, upon the top of a mountain close to the town, an old wall with a reddish 
four-cornered tower, about which there was nothing remarkable to be seen — it 
was the Alhambra, the often described, fairy-like Alhambra, the object of our 
journey. A villa with white walls, up yonder, the dwelling-house of a wealthy 
private gentle man, was much more striking and important looking. To-day, 
however, we were going to devote merely to peeing the nearest environs of the 
quarter of the town in which we were living. 

The whole city was in excitement, and there were no bounds to the activity 
and industry displayed; the Queen with her husband, her children and a 
numerous suite, were to arrive here in a few days. It was the first time since the 
death of Isabella the Catholic, that Granada was to behold her sovereign. 

In front of the principal street, with the fagade towards the Alameda, a 
triumphal arch had been erected, composed of wood and paper, but painted to 


resemble marble, with statues of plaster of paris, and canvas. When illuminated 
on a calm evening, or at night, the whole must have been most effective, now, in 
the sunshine it looked just like side scenes in a theatre. In all those streets where 
old houses were under repair, or were being pulled down, these disfigurements 
were concealed by paper and canvas painted like square stones. Upon the Plaza 
where there was already the foundation of some monument — the monument 
itself, however, had not yet been raised — an obelisk of laths and canvas was 
being manufactured, involuntarily the thought flashed upon one of the journey of 
the Empress Katherine of Russia, upon which occasion whole cities of 
pasteboard and Spanish walls were put up in the distance, in order that her 
Imperial Majesty might rejoice over the widely populated country. Garlands of 
variegated paper lanterns were drawn from tree to tree, upon the Alameda, and 
across the wide street which led to the mansion, where the Queen was to dwell, 
from house to house, rope upon rope was stretched from the uppermost stories, 
ready to be hung with innumerable lamps — a parti-coloured shining veil high 
above the throng of people. Here in the neighbourhood, in the well-kept Moorish 
quarter of the town, where the shops and the street pavements still retain, 
unaltered, their ancient forms, runs a long narrow street of a later construction, 
that is inhabited by shop people; here hung from every window long blue and 
red gauze, fit scenery for a shawl dance upon the stage, amidst all this light airy 
splendour, large glass chandeliers were introduced; the whole street was to be 
illuminated like a long brilliant ball-room. 

Close to the gold-yielding river Darro, which, with its dried-up bed, looked at 
that time like a large gutter, lay a building in the Moorish style; through the 
horseshoe formed door one entered an extensive grass-overgrown courtyard; in 
the middle of the court a large jet of water fell splashing into the wide stone 
basin, and this was shaded by a solitary vine, which stretched its thick gigantic 
branches over the whole vast space. Two asses and about ten mules were 
standing here, old saddles and worn-out harnesses were lying all about; this 
locality would have been most admirably calculated for a representation of Don 
Quixote dubbing a knight in the tavern, which he mistook for a castle. A young 
girl in a fiery-coloured dress, with white linen sleeves — Lindaraja could not 
have looked better — sat at the edge of the basin and washed her face and neck; 
the girl’s black eyes were more powerful than I can describe. A beautiful young 
Spaniard in a Moorish courtyard, that is enough to satisfy the mind for a whole 
day; but one has no time to indulge in such contemplations, one lovely picture 
chases the other away. How much that was new to us there was to be seen here; 
even the very lobbies of these small houses attracted our attention. The flooring 
everywhere had a neat pavement of figures in every changing form of the 


kaleidoscope, or it represented a vase, a large flower, or a spread eagle. But my 
mind was filled with a longing to see the Alhambra. The following morning 
Collin and I betook ourselves thither. 

From the dried-up bed of the river Darro, the street ascends in a rather steep 
slope to the walls of Granada. An ancient gate, with the arms of Charles V. hewn 
in stone, leads to a threefold allée of poplars, the same road over which the 
Moorish king, over which the Zegri and Abencerrages galloped with waving 
flags and sounding trumpets; now people were busily occupied hanging up here 
bright paper lanterns; oriental magnificence was to shine forth in the long dark 
allée, when the queen visited the Alhambra. 

To the left of the allée wound a shorter but steeper pathway, also leading 
upwards; water, rippling and splashing, came rushing downwards amidst 
luxuriant verdure; slender cypresses, and tall thin poplars, elevate themselves in 
the blue air in front of the old red walls of the Alhambra. The road takes a turn at 
a huge skilfully-cut marble basin, and one finds oneself in a long allée of 
poplars, (Alamo is the Spanish name for poplar-trees, hence Alameda, alley of 
poplars, where people walk under poplars.) immediately in front of the Judges’ 
Gateway, over whose horse-shoe formed arch, an opened hand is carved with a 
finger extended, and within, on the opposite side, a key. The architect’s words 
with reference to these two hieroglyphics, are known: ‘Alhambra’s walls shall 
stand until the hand shall grasp the key.’ Two soldiers were on guard at the gate, 
through which alone, a precipitous path between old walls, one gained a wide 
terrace, from which on every side a charming view presented itself of part of the 
town, and the country beyond. If we place ourselves between the two deep wells 
here above, and turn our backs upon the ruins of towers and walls which enclose 
the vineyards and gardens, then, immediately before us, lies the whole lofty 
Alhambra. The Moors had had these springs dug, the cold icy water was raised 
from the very depths of the earth, it was carried by mules in large clay vessels 
down to Granada; up here, by the side of the springs, two old women were 
sitting, selling the water by the glassful. We also met many strangers in the 
Alhambra; a large number of workmen were likewise employed here. They were 
moving about lazily, with bundles of blooming myrtle branches, with bright 
lamps, and painted paper coats of arms, all intended for a decoration which 
looked very much out of place and paltry amidst the sombre ruins. Like a vast 
Acropolis this ground, replete with reminiscences, stretches itself out. Nearest to 
us, and commanding the whole, stands the unfinished palace of Charles V., a 
four-cornered building composed of large square stones. It was his will that this 
palace should exceed in magnificence and size everything that the Moors had 
built up here, and, in order to gain space, a portion of the Alhambra was pulled 


down, but the royal work remains unfinished; of a beautiful style, it is true, yet a 
colossus without a roof, with windowless frames, through which the winds moan 
and whistle. Even these walls had been hung with innumerable gay lamps, in 
honour of the approaching days of festivity. 

Behind the palace lies the church Santa Maria de la Alhambra, and beyond 
that again is a small town, with miserable houses and large vineyards; often in 
these gardens, under the knotted vines, the remains of rich mosaic pavements, or 
overturned beautifully carved Moorish cornices and arches, are stumbled upon. 
After wandering about awhile here, one returns to the wide terrace, whence, over 
the cypresses and poplars, one gazes down the rocky heights to the deep rapid 
Darro. ‘But where, then, is,’ one asks oneself, ‘the real Alhambra, with its lion- 
court, with its ambassadors’ hall, and the enchanting garden of Lindaraja?’ 

Upon the terrace, by the unfinished palace of Charles V. one perceives, 
towards the walls, a couple of small lowly situated gardens, with two or three 
mean looking houses; behind these, and within the walls of the ruined towers, 
amidst unostentatious treasures, the enchantment is to be sought. 

From one of the small houses, through an ordinary little door, one passes into 
the rich courts and halls of the Moorish kings. I had some difficulty in obtaining 
permission to enter. Within, they were busily engaged with the decorations in 
honour of her Majesty the Queen. A few kind words and a few pasetas procured 
me admittance, nevertheless. 

Wonderfully beautiful, yet surprisingly small, it was here. I did not find the 
grandeur and vastness which I had pictured to myself: however, as I wandered 
through these arches, these courts, these halls, it seemed as if they extended 
themselves; it was as if I were walking through a petrified fanciful lace-bazaar, 
where the water leaped clear and sparkling, where it rippled in cut channels 
through the marble pavement, and filled the large marble basins, in which gold- 
fish were swimming. The lower part of the walls, the breastwork, consists of 
variegated porcelain tiles; the walls themselves are covered with an unpolished 
yellowish-white porcelain, resembling marble, and so artistically perforated that 
it seems like a lace veil spread out over a red, green, and golden ground. Scrolls 
and inscriptions are entwined in the arabesque style. The eye is perplexed with 
these ins and outs, yet on more narrow examination they arrange themselves into 
precise regular forms. The walls unfold verses in honour of God and the Prophet 
Mahomed. The walls loudly speak of the noble achievements of the Moorish 
kings, of chivalrous valour, and of the power of beauty. The Alhambra is like an 
old legend-book, full of fantastic entwined hieroglyphics of gold and many 
colours; each room, each court, is another page; the same poem, the same 
language, and yet always a new chapter. 


Sala de los Embajadores, in which the Moorish kings received foreign 
ambassadors, still retains almost its ancient splendour. But how is this to be 
described in words? What avails it to tell that the breastwork is of green 
porcelain flags; that the walls, to their very utmost height, appear to be covered 
with a veil, thrown over gold brocade and purple, and that this veil is a mass of 
perforated stone, a filigree work, into which the horseshoe-formed window 
arches, with graceful columns, admit light? Over the window-frames, openings 
in the shape of rosettes permit more day to enter, so that the beautifully-carved 
wooden ceiling comes well forth. Not in words can this picture be described; it 
might perhaps be represented in a photograph, yet even this would fail, because 
photography can only give one particular view; whereas here one must be 
always in motion: fully to comprehend and to appreciate the beauty of the whole, 
one must step to the open window, gaze down the narrow, wild, romantic valley 
through which the Darro flows; then turing, glance round the open 
antechambers at the light airy arches, whose decorations seemed to be petrified 
creeping plants, encircling, as in a magic-lantern, scattered inscriptions. 

The lion-court displayed great magnificence. Brussels lace, woven of 
porcelain; tulle-embroidery of stone, supported by slender marble columns, here 
formed partition-walls, arches, kiosks, and alcoves. The lions, on the contrary, 
are badly executed; clumsy and ponderous, they lie in the middle of the court 
round the fountain. Here, to the left, looking out upon the Darro, one enters into 
the Two Sisters’ Hall, so called after two marble slabs in the floor. People were 
busy decorating, as they called it, this, in itself, most beautifully ornamented 
spacious hall. They hung over the walls heavy drapery of damask and velvet, 
with golden borders and tassels; these hid too much of the original beauty — 
only the ceiling was left free to be seen and admired, in its undisturbed ancient 
splendour. It still displayed its rich gold and carved work. It was as if one were 
gazing into the calix of a marvellously-formed flower. 

Exactly opposite, on the other side of the lion court, one enters into the hall of 
the Abencerrages. This had escaped being adorned, and remained in its original 
beauty from the time of the Moors. In the centre stands the large marble basin, 
yet discoloured by the innocent blood of the Abencerrages, which has penetrated 
the very stone, and has for generations accused the unfortunate Boabdil. To this 
hall is attached, it is said, the only ghost story belonging to Spain. Here at night 
is heard wailing, here are heard cries and groans of anguish from unblessed 
spirits. 

We wandered through quite a labyrinth of galleries, kiosks, and chambers; we 
descended into small courts, into charming bath-rooms, at the entrance of which 
nymphs and grinning satyrs stood. The light falls subdued through the star- 


formed openings, immense marble basins invite to the bath; one still sees in the 
walls the iron pipes which conducted the cold and warm water down here. On 
ascending a few steps, one traverses gallery after gallery, supported by slender 
marble pillars. Glancing down on the way into little flower-gardens, and courts 
filled with beautiful statuary, one reaches a sort of pavilion, el Mirador del 
Lindaraja, the loveliest, the most elegant, and the most tasteful thing one could 
possibly see. El Mirador is a suspended balcony, a flower of marvellous beauty 
amidst this wonderful beauty of architecture. It hangs forward over the creeping 
verdure of the mountain-cleft, out over poplars and cypresses, and from hence 
one commands a view of part of the city and of the nearer vineyards and hills. 
Our stay here was only of short duration. The workmen intruded even here to 
decorate and adorn. All this beautifying was a terrible interruption! It would 
have been very well to have arranged flowers in vases in the myrtle garden, as, 
by this means, a greater mass of foliage would have been obtained between the 
large marble basins; but they actually dressed the palms with paper, and that in a 
land where palms grow! It seemed to me as if I saw a lovely antique statue 
bedecked in carnival finery. ‘An architectural dream,’ Hacklander has called it, 
in describing the Alhambra. The dream was now a reality to me, which I can 
never forget. Impressed and overcome by all I had seen, I returned to Granada. 


I had received a letter of introduction from Herr Schierbeck, in Barcelona, to 
his Spanish brother-in-law, Don José Larramendi; the letter bore his name and 
title: Teniente Coronel de Regimiento Cordoba. While making enquiries for him, 
I received another proof of the politeness of the Spaniards, and their readiness to 
serve strangers. In the Fonda de la Alameda, where we lived, several military 
men of high rank were quartered, among these was a general; before his door a 
soldier was always stationed; I enquired of him about the Regiment Cordoba, 
and about Colonel Larramendi. The soldier immediately accompanied me down 
to the street, and indeed from one street to the other, trying to find out where 
Colonel Larramendi lived, but in vain, at length he conducted me to a military 
bureau, and here we were given the exact address of the Colonel; the soldier 
went with me to the house, I wished to reward him for his trouble, but he looked 
at me with large wondering eyes, shook his head, and could not be persuaded to 
receive the smallest remuneration for his kindness; a shake of the hand, and 
afterwards a daily nod of recognition as I passed him in the corridor, was all he 
would accept. 

Through a small courtyard with a bubbling fountain, between laurel-hedges 
and pomegranate-trees, I reached the apartments occupied by Larramendi, his 
wife, mother-in-law, and a whole troop of children. I was received as if I had 


been a long expected and valued friend. Few people have shown us so much 
attention, and evinced such an unceasing wish to be of use to us, as this lively 
amiable man did to Collin and myself during our stay in Granada; no day passed 
without his visiting us, to make some well-arranged proposition for the best way 
of employing the day; he often sent his own servants to us, because they were 
better able to direct us about, or go errands for us in the town, when we had any 
to be done, than the strange servants in the hotel. I know that he often worked till 
late at night so as to be at liberty during the day, and be able to spend more time 
with us. He was kind and considerate, youthful in mind and feelings; our 
intercourse with him formed a part of the most agreeable hours which we spent 
in Granada. I spoke a little French, Collin had already made great progress in 
Spanish, and when my smattering of the language did not suffice, dumb show 
was brought into practice. Under his escort we obtained admission into many a 
festively decorated place, which, as strangers, we should not have been 
permitted to enter. 

We visited with him the noble barracks of the regiment Cordoba, which is 
situated close to the town, between the rich deserted monastery Cartuja and the 
Gipsy Quarter. The wide space which intervenes between this place and the city 
walls was, up to no very remote period, dangerous to traverse in the evening, and 
still more so at night. Attacks and murders were then often committed here. Now 
perfect safety reigned in every direction in and round Granada, and just then this 
large space was gaily and brightly decorated; flags waved, a gorgeous tent, with 
the Spanish colours, red and yellow, had been raised, it formed three large 
partitions, the flooring of which was covered with red velvet. Here the Queen 
was to be received, on her arrival, by the high authorities of the town. 

The place was filled with town-folks, peasants, soldiers and gipsies: all was 
life and motion. Mules brayed, dogs barked, a street-singer set up his drawling 
ditty, a blind improvisator recited, while his little boy offered printed songs for 
sale. I gave the blind man a real. Larramendi told him that I was a foreigner from 
far away, beyond the other side of France; so the blind man improvised a poem 
to me: of course I did not understand it, but the whole concourse of people 
around, young and old, half-naked boys and decked-out peasants, applauded him 
with all their might. 

The sun’s rays literally scorched one. It was a comfort to enter the officers’ 
cool guard-room. The fresh spring water from the wells of the Alhambra was 
like dew in the caraffs; the long, thin, sweet biscuits, zugarillos, disappeared, as 
if by the conjurer’s art, the instant they came in contact with the water in the 
tumblers, and tasted well; cigars were handed round; it was very sociable. 


The yard was swarming with soldiers; they ran up and down the stairs; they 
rushed about in full regimentals and in half-dress. We inspected the sleeping 
ward: it was large and airy, and had a beautifully-carved ceiling in the Moorish 
style. We saw the clothing department, containing garments from shirts to 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and the kitchens, resplendent with brightly-polished 
vessels. In the hospital the air was fresh and good. We entered the sutler’s house, 
principally to see lovely eyes, and we did find them here. The daughter, a girl of 
sixteen years of age, was a perfect beauty; her hair and eyes were sparkling 
black, her teeth regular and white. To look at, she was just like a charming fresh- 
blown flower. The grandmother had a peculiarly characteristic countenance; she 
wished to pay us much respect, so she conducted us from the counter, where the 
soldiers came to drink her glasses of anisette, to the adjoining chamber: this was 
far superior in her opinion. Upon the floor of this room lay several bundles of 
cod-fish, and whole layers of bread in the form of wreaths; upon the walls hung 
colossal onions, and over these a vessel containing holy water and a large 
wooden cross. The young girl brought us luscious grapes. How beautiful, how 
slender, how graceful she was! Her eyes spoke — there was no need for the 
mouth to say anything. The eyes were resplendent with light; they uttered an 
entire poem, enough to set anyone’s brain on fire. 

Below on the squares and the streets there was noisy bustling to and fro. The 
peasants in jackets and trousers of violet or blue velvet, with leather well-fitting 
gaiters; the trousers were open beneath the knee, thereby rendering the walk 
freer: the women wore the most violent colours. Everything in the streets, in the 
open shops and courts, was bedecked with finery. Here were beautiful eyes! The 
Lord had not been sparing in these, and these eyes did not come only from the 
country; they came also from the city, from the different stories of the houses. 

In the north there are autumn nights in which the whole firmament is 
resplendent with falling stars: here they shine by day. I wanted to transfer to 
paper, in verse and prose, some of these bright flashes; but I knew that I had no 
paper at home, and therefore went into a stationer’s shop with Colonel 
Larramendi. The colonel presented my travelling companion and me to the 
shopman as strangers from the kingdom of Dinamarca. We spoke of Zamora’s 
stay there; we spoke of Andalusian eyes; and when I wished to pay, the answer 
was: ‘The paper was already paid!’ Larramendi had made a sign, such as the 
Spaniards do in the cafés, signifying that the stranger was his guest. I knew that I 
should not be allowed to pay; but when, about a week afterwards, I went into the 
same shop to buy more paper, I was again told, when I was about to pay, ‘ It is 
paid!’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘ that is not possible! I come alone today; no one is with me.’ 


“Oh yes, I am with you!’ replied the stationer; ‘my house is yours!’ 

Of course I never again entered his house; but I could not resist relating this 
circumstance, because it is characteristic of the Spanish politeness and obliging 
disposition. 

There was military music in the evening in various directions, and also just 
under our balcony, because a general was residing at the hotel. They played from 
La Traviata, Un Ballo in Maschera, and from others of Verdi’s lively operas. It 
was the band of the regiment Cordoba which was playing. Colonel Larramendi 
was paying us a visit; the plaza beneath was crowded with people, the air was 
warm and mild; a fresh breeze came, wafted from the snow-clad mountains. 

Later in the evening I sat here alone. Historical recollections of Granada came 
crowding on my mind. How charming it was here! Busy life was still to be seen 
below. I experienced real pleasure in being here. We had decided upon 
remaining three weeks in Granada — one-and-twenty bright glorious days in 
one’s life. I intended to thoroughly enjoy them — to enjoy thankfully the 
blessings granted to me by a merciful God — and yet my recollections of 
Granada are more painful than pleasant. The thoughtlessness, not exactly the evil 
designs — the wantonness — of mankind often disturbs the pure clear spring 
from which we should drink; but this evening in Granada, and the remembrance 
of the past days since we began our journey, offered only beauty and pleasure. I 
was in the ancient city of the Moors. I had seen the Alhambra. Andalusian eyes 
had beamed upon me. Bouquet upon bouquet of Spain’s beauty had been cast at 
me during my journey. 

It was on Thursday, October 10th, that the Queen, for the first time, made her 
entrance into Granada. From early morning masses of people inundated the 
streets; all were gaily dressed. From every balcony hung bright gold- 
embroidered tapestry, or at least, a white coverlet, adorned by a red border. Flags 
and banners waved, lamps, balloons, and garlands of flowers hung crowded 
together over the broad street, thus forming a complete covering from the sun. In 
the long street behind the old Moorish shops floated, from the highest to the 
lowest story, long pieces of red and white crape, as if they were the veils of 
spirits of the air in a fairy ballet; large glass chandeliers hung up here, and over 
each was suspended a gilt crown; everything looked arranged as if by happy 
children. The balconies were crammed with human beings, the greater number 
were ladies, a wealth of Spanish beauty and grace. And what various colours in 
the costumes, more particularly those in the streets; the peasants from the 
Campagna and from the mountains appeared in such gorgeous array, that they 
were worthy of being painted! Here were groups, splendid subjects for the 
pencil; now a peasant rode past on his donkey, before him hung two sloping 


baskets, in each side of which a lovely little girl was sitting, no doubt his 
children; they had come with him to Granada to-day to see the Queen and all the 
grand doings. Astonishment and delight beamed from their eyes. — 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon before her Majesty arrived. They said she 
had reached the reception tent half an hour sooner than the authorities who 
should have received and welcomed her, and she had been obliged to wait for 
them. 

What joy! all the church bells rung; large bands of gipsies with castanets and 
peculiar-stringed instruments, danced through the streets — a noisy bacchanal 
train. The black-haired brown figures were equipped in a strange wild manner. I 
thought involuntarily of children, who were going to act a comedy, and had 
received permission to choose what they liked among the old clothes which were 
hanging in the wardrobe; they invariably take all to deck themselves in. The 
gipsies had also rummaged out everything that was at all bright and glittering; 
silk ribbons, silk handkerchiefs, flowers and gold hung in their hair; they rushed 
through the streets and plazas: 

Forth to the gate of Bivarrambla! 

From the balconies and garden-walls the spectators applauded. The throng 
increased, here and there bands of music were playing, there was a flourish of 
trumpets: ‘ Viva la Reina! ‘ Roses were stripped of their leaves, the roses 
themselves would have been too heavy in their fall — and the separate leaves 
fluttered down, and floated around the Queen, who sat in a carriage drawn by 
beautiful Andalusian horses. 

The Queen looked amiable and happy; there was an open expression in her 
countenance which called forth devotion and loyalty, the joy which surrounded 
her seemed genuine and heartfelt. The king sat at her side; opposite to them the 
young Infanta, and her little brother Alfons, Prince of Asturias. The cortege 
moved on towards the cathedral, the Queen’s first visit. The incense poured forth 
through the open church door, which was surrounded by people; who clung on 
by every jutting-out brick in the wall, and by the foundation stones of the carved 
images of saints. From the church the Queen proceeded, amidst the shouts of the 
crowd, to her splendidly arranged dwelling; handkerchiefs were waved, rose 
leaves fell. The bright sunny afternoon had now given place to the brilliant night, 
and Granada had become like a fairy city; we were amidst the enchanted scenes 
of the Arabian Nights. High over the streets hung bright blazing lamps like a 
cloud of brilliant humming-birds. 

From here, through the temporary triumphal arch, we entered into the new 
Alameda which extends to the city walls, along the river Darro; large coloured 
balloons were here suspended in rows, also garlands upon garlands: each house 


displayed some new invention by way of illumination. Our hotel was but 
sparingly lighted, it made the barracks near look the more brilliant; there were 
rows of lamps in every story, every corner, every nook: it brought forth the form 
of this rather peculiar building in an outline of fire; it seemed as if every inferior 
style of architecture had been united in this structure. Here were heavy walls, as 
if belonging to some gothic castle; here were columns, spiral formed, as they 
were found in King Solomon’s temple; and in the niches stood rococo statues 
and grenadiers with bishops’ hats, the one object more absurd than the other. 

An immense concourse of people were streaming in every direction; all the 
benches were occupied, and persons were sitting upon chairs in front of the 
houses; but farther beyond, where the new Alameda ended, the illuminations and 
the promenaders also terminated: here commences the old Alameda, which, 
forming an angle, runs parallel with the city walls of Granada. I know no more 
noble walk that this, so thoroughly southern, so heavenly during the hot summer 
months. Here, as I have already said, it was quite deserted, not a soul, not a 
single lamp, was to be seen. 

Aged, wonderfully high trees, stand here in rows, twining their thick leafy 
branches together, and forming a roof of foliage, quite impervious to the sun’s 
rays. Laurel-bushes, oleanders, and thick hedges protect the sides from the 
penetrating sun; the river Xenil flows close by, soon to imite with the Darro; the 
children have a little song respecting the meeting of the two rivers: 


Darro has A promise made 
On his marriage with Xenil, 
To bring us as a morning gift 
Plaza Nueva, and Zacatin. 


Clear water in stone channels streamed on both sides of the allée, and in these 
are two gigantic fountains with stone figures, which none but wild fancy could 
have created. Only in arabesque have I seen anything to equal them, something 
between a plant and a human monster. In their very hideousness they exercise a 
sort of influence over one. One can scarcely turn away from these quaint, 
peculiar, wizard forms. These fountains stand there as excellent specimens of the 
ornaments of a period long gone by, still living with their rushing jets of water. 
The glimpses of sunshine which in the day penetrate here, are like smiles from 
those past times; the darkness of the evenings has always remained unchanged. 
No gas-lamps illumine here with their light, telling of the new times. All the 
festive splendour for Isabella II. faded in the shade of this sanctuary. 


Granada.’ Yet just here it was so strangely inviting; here the mind was 
elevated above the trifling concerns of every-day life. And at the present 
moment, when the new Alameda close by was filled with people, on account of 
the festivities, when everyone was gay and full of happiness, who would think of 
committing an evil act? It was too enticing to escape from the buzzing crowd, 
too luring to enter the almost pitch-dark, wide, tranquil allée, where the rippling 
waters alone spoke of life and motion. 

I sauntered a few steps along, with my arm stretched out before me, to 
prevent my running up against anything. Far off in the allée I observed a bright 
spot which seemed to be in motion. Some one approached with a light in the 
hand; the air was perfectly calm; no lantern was necessary here. One could 
boldly carry the flickering taper; it would not go out. It was a young girl, a child, 
coming towards me; here under the Spanish sun she might have been a lovely 
youthful bride. She was frightened at meeting me, poor little thing! She had not 
expected to meet anyone here in the dark remote Alameda. She was coming 
from a friend, whose mother was following her, and was going to a far distant 
part of the brilliantly lighted promenade. The young girl was her own torch- 
bearer; she herself carried the candle which shone upon her lovely countenance. 
She stood still, trembling; stood, as it seemed to me, like a gazelle about to 
bound forward. 

‘Do not think badly of me!’ said the maiden. 

‘I think nothing but good!’ I answered, as well as I could express myself, 
though that was in such sorry Spanish that, with the pleasant confidence 
Cervantes has taught us to know has its home in this land, she was quickly 
reassured. 

‘You are not a Spaniard?’ she asked. 

I told that I came from the far North, from Denmark, where once the 
Spaniards had been, and that in my home we loved the Spaniards. 

‘I was a child then,’ I said; ‘ a Spanish soldier took me up in his arms, kissed 
me, and pressed a picture of the Madonna upon my lips. This is my earliest 
recollection. I was then three years of age!’ 

She understood what I related. She smiled, and seized my hand; hers was so 
soft. The press of that hand was like a kiss, a child’s kiss. 

Henceforth, from this evening, I will chivalrously defend the Spanish women. 
But what became of her? Tell me some more. It was my muse whom I met — 
the gitana with the sea-blue eyes. It was dark, pitch dark around, when she 
vanished; and therefore, in honour of her, I will illuminate the whole allée with 
my poem on Granada. 


Oh, happy I! For Granada I see, 

That ancient city with such mem’ries fraught 

Like Rome, awak’ning a deep mine of thought, 
The heart soon learns to feel at home in thee! 
There’s not a cloud upon the distant skies — 

The mountains round are glittering white with snow — 
On Alameda, crowds move to and fro, 

Midst them the gipsy’s plaintive songs arise. 

Blue eyes in her as in the north are found; 
Blossoms, snow-white, wave in her glossy hair, 
She has the mermaid’s glance and beauty rare, 
Wand’rer! with her bright chains art thou not bound? 
Yes — blue as ocean is her sparkling eye, 

But like the wood-snail’s skin, her hair is dark; 
And through that speaking eye well may one mark 
The thoughts that deep within her bosom lie. 

She is as fresh as is a luscious grape — 

A fountain full of kisses are her lips. 

But he who from that fount unwisely sips 

Finds that for him there can be no escape. 

Gazing on her a vision o’er me stole — 

We sat the bright pomegranate trees among 
Whose glowing fruit and blossoms o’er us hung, 
And her melodious voice entranced my soul! 


In storied Granada I fain would dwell, 

For Fancy rears her fairy palace here; 

But down at Malaga, the blue sea near, 

Dig me a grave, where the wild billows swell, 
Yes, dig my grave, where calmly I may lie, 
While murmuring waves shall sing my lullaby. 
Once in the North, upon a grassy mound 

My name I cut — but there it might not stay, 
Fresh grass soon hid it, growing thick around; 
Do not all earthly memories pass away? 


But poems and blooming flowers disappear amidst the rich pomp around. 
Blazing rockets were fired off; the moon itself came forth like in Wandsbecker’s 
‘Messenger,’ and shone amidst the illuminations, and upon the snow-capped 


Sierra Nevada. Gay doings, such as there had been this day, this evening, and 
this night, continued during six whole days and nights, throughout the whole 
time that the Queen honoured Granada with her presence. Here there was such 
an immense deal to be seen that it cannot be described in detail. I roamed about 
by day and by night, wherever my feet led me. The romantic became common- 
place. 

Triumphal arches were erected upon the public plazas, chiefly all in the 
Moorish style. The most beautiful and the most richly decorated was on the 
grand plaza — 


— near the gate of Bivarrambla, where, in ancient times, tournaments were 
held. Even now, as in those so often described, and so often sung, festivals, 
every balcony was brilliant with varigated drapery and beautiful women; and 
there, where the tournament combat itself took place, stood small gardens, and 
the water sprouted from artistically imitated lilies and tulips. 

Upon the Plaza Nueva, where the street ends above the Darro, there was a 
perfect scene of painted, cut-out tin figures, representing Moors and Spaniards in 
battle. They were arranged upon small terraces covered with moss, and shot at 
each other jets of water; branches of myrtle, stuck into the ground all round, 
represented large trees. Here one was sure to encounter crowds of children and 
gay-hearted peasantry, charming figures, picturesque groups; yet, now and then, 
one did meet with a sight which shocked the eye. I saw here a deformed person; 
she was born with only one arm. To expose it to view, the white linen sleeve had 
been torn off; high up on the shoulder, where the arm should begin, a small piece 
of flesh protruded itself, resembling a finger, this had only one joint, which was 
always kept moving, in order to attract attention. At the entrance of the cathedral 
lay two albinos, father and son; they were beggars. It appeared as if they were 
asleep, as if they were always asleep, even when peals of bells and hurrahs were 
resounding through the air. One single time, as if he had been a somnambulist, 
the father raised himself up, winked his red eyes under their white eyelashes, and 
stretched out his hands for alms. Here on the outside of the church, many 
persons might be induced to give charity. Two defenceless bats in human forms! 
The white mouse and the white rabbit were their light-shunning comrades; day 
was their torment, night their best time. But now night was as dazzling as the 
day, such a sea of light streamed through the ancient city of the Moors. 
Different, indeed, but not more gorgeous had been the solemnities and pomp 
when the Zegris and Abencerrages, in golden armour, with waving banners and 
showy mottoes, rode forth to battle and tournament; the crescent glittered, and 
the beautiful daughters of the East gazed after them from their silk-lined 


balconies. I had witnessed the most splendid festival known in Granada of the 
present day. The festival, with all its gorgeous colouring and Oriental brightness, 
impressed itself upon my remembrance. Song, castanets and other instruments, 
mingled their tones with the church-bells’ peals. Such sounds do not go into one 
ear and out at the other. The beautiful and the grand dwell in recollection. 

Granada has, like Rome, been to me one of the most interesting places in the 
world — a spot to which I thought I could attach myself for life. Yet in both 
places I happened to experience less pleasing than painful feelings. 


Job in the Bible surely you know well, 

And all that patient mortal which befell — 

How his friends’ cruel words killed him not quite — 
And how his potsherd’s scraping was not slight. 

It left a mark unto his latest year, — 

And this my verse, may such a mark appear! 


And in such a frame of mind one writes verses — verses in a bitter style. I did 
so. As a punishment the verses shall be printed; they have not deserved it, but I 
have deserved it. 


To your kindred and people your heart you may give, 
But if thanks you expect, you are only an ass — 

If distant and cold among them you live, 

Unheeded, if not with respect you may pass. 

To vex or to hurt you none of them tries, 

They do not surround you like buzzing flies — 

But loudly abuse you, your back behind. 

Trust not to the friend whom you think you know, 
For he may be only a hidden foe — 

Oh! dream not of joy, for sorrow you’ll find! 


With this verse in my mind I wandered about the streets of Granada. There 
was merriment all around. Peasants and soldiers sat at tables with Xeres and 
Malaga wine in large beer-glasses, and biscuits and grapes lay heaped up before 
them. Fireworks blazed from the Alhambra; the villas up yonder, on the slopes 
of the mountain, were brilliant from the rows of lamps. Go where you would, 
there were crowds, mirth, and good temper. All was animation around me, while 
the seed of thought shot forth twigs that soon increased to a tree, from which the 


black bitter fruits could be shaken down into verse. A single one of those fruits 
will be sufficient. 


She to whom my heart was true 

Trod on me with her foot so small 
They who my inmost feelings knew 
Dirt from the street upon me threw. 
My sighing when I left them all 
Ingratitude they chose to call. 

There blows an ice-cold cutting wind. 
Like poison entering my mind, 

The course from human hearts it takes, 
They care not although mine it breaks. 


Hitherto in Spain I had neither seen a Spanish comedy, nor a Spanish ballet; it 
was not the season for them to be given; but on account of the great influx of 
people during the festival, the theatre had been opened in Granada. It was 
situated close to the Fonda de la Alameda. The interior had been fresh painted 
and decorated by festoons of red and green silk; upon the stage, there were the 
frightful worn-out old folded screens I had seen before. This evening a 
vaudeville and a ballet were given. 

In a foreign land where no one knows you, or may not know you, you enjoy 
the pleasant feeling of belonging to yourself alone, you are not surrounded by 
thousands of faces, known or unknown; you need entertain no fears that the 
opinion you have ventured to express will be scoffed at, and like the cracking of 
a whip upon the Alps, cause an avalanche of mortification to roll over you; you 
discover at once that you sit in a circle of pleased spectators, or in a circle of 
small Jupiters from the Olympus of the critics: you dare to pass over mediocrity 
without the circle being offended by or even remarking it; you see and speak of 
the faults of those who hold the first ranks on the stage, and can venture to 
applaud talent which has not yet come into fashion. 

With this feeling of assurance I entered the theatre; with this feeling of 
assurance I sat there and heard the drawling, indifferent orchestra. I resigned 
myself to the decorations of the orchestra stalls, resigned myself even to the 
comedy, which was being performed, and so carelessly, that I immediately 
perceived it had nothing to do with art, all my expectations were now 
concentrated in one focus — in the ballet, I had not yet had an opportunity of 
seeing one in Spain; on none of the stages had I witnessed Spanish dancing in a 
Spanish land. Only in the streets and in ante-rooms, in Murcia and Cartagena 


had I heard the castanets struck by the people themselves, and had seen the 
Boleros and Sequidillas, these graceful almost approaching to passionate dances 
— what would not the stage now have to offer me! 

The ballet began — it ended. I sat out the whole. The piece was a sort of 
commencement of one of Casorti’s pantomimes. 

A fearfully tall individual, who looked like an awkward journeyman, stepped 
forward, enveloped in a mantle, a guitar in his hand; he grasped the strings; the 
beloved appeared at the window holding her fan, she soon descended to the 
street; but no time was allowed to the pair to express their love in dancing; the 
maiden’s father hastened out of the house, the lover cast his mantle over her, and 
she ran off, and to give her a start he placed himself with his cigar in the old 
man’s way, begging permission to light it by his cigar, which could not, of 
course, be refused; they both made a shuffling with their feet, it was very 
difficult to light the cigar, when at length it did catch, the damsel was far away, 
and both gentlemen rushed after her. Changement. The scene turned into a sort 
of public garden, where a quantity of young women were gathered together, they 
danced with the castanets, but it seemed as if they had not learned to do so; as if 
they had never been in Spain. It was an assembly of ugly women; it must have 
been difficult to find so many in Andalusia. Now entered the lovers, whom the 
young women immediately requested to perform a dance. The dance began, but 
just then the father arrived, and he fell into good hands, each damsel seized on 
him and whirled him round, each third damsel brought him a dram, he drank it, 
became merry and sociable, the lovers knelt, he blessed them, and the whole 
party danced the Madrelena. This was the ballet. 

I clasped my hands and cried, not ‘Allah!’ but ‘ Bournonville! Boumonville, 
how great you are!’ I rushed out into the fresh air, into the illuminated city, over 
which the moon was sailing; I had seen enough of the theatre in Granada, I had 
seen art there. On the following morning I was to see the exhibition at the 
Academy of Arts. 

Colonel Larramendi accompanied us to the academy, first came specimens of 
the productions of nature from various parts of the kingdom of Granada; colossal 
pears, melons, onions, pumpkins, all very fine, one could not say the same of 
every object here which proceeded from the hand of art. Spain has Murillo and 
Velasquez, new names of importance are now printed in the yearly catalogues; 
here as in other countries, there are swarms of artists, all wish to have their light 
upon the high altar of art, and there are many lights, the large wax-tapers of the 
altar ignite, burn, give light for others and consume themselves, this is their 
history; but they are not all consecrated wax candles which are set up, there are 
various kinds of lights, spermaceti, wax, and tallow candles; some are moulded, 


many only dipped, some burn with long wicks, some run, others sputter, these 
have water in the tallow. 

Such had often been my impression at the various exhibitions which I visited, 
and I felt the same here. What pleased me most were the pictures of a young 
Spaniard called Martin, whose acquaintance I made before leaving the 
exhibition. The academy awarded him a prize for a picture from sacred history; I 
would have given it to him for his pieces of every day life. 

The Queen was to drive to-day up to the Alhambra, on to the splendid villa of 
the banker Calderons. We were to see the cortege pass from a garden situated in 
a street near the gate, Colonel Larramendi took us there; an elderly baroness and 
her daughter occupied the house. There were many guests there, mostly all 
ladies; we sat out on the terraces upon the garden wall, under the shade of large 
trees hanging with quinces and pomegranates. The ladies plucked roses and let 
their delicate leaves flutter down upon the Queen as she drove past the terrace. 
The young servant girl of the house, in a black silk dress like the others, and the 
prettiest of them all, also sent the rose-leaves flying down; how pretty, young, 
slender, graceful she was! She had sea-blue eyes, long black eyelashes and 
eyebrows, shining teeth, and a smile round her mouth. She full well perceived 
that I admired her beauty, she plucked a sweet-scented flower, gave it to me, and 
flew away like a swallow on the wing. 

I saw the Queen once or twice again from my own balcony; she drove with 
her husband and children out into the Campagna as far as the laurel tree beneath 
which during the battle with the Moors, Isabella I. hid herself, when she had 
very nearly been made prisoner. This tree and the small property upon which it 
stands the reigning Queen has now bought; the way to it leads over the Xenil and 
Darro, where the two rivers unite. The water in the bed of the river Darro was, at 
that time, not wider than an ordinary gutter, one could easily have stepped over 
it, the Xenil looked like a shallow brook; so insignificant appeared at that 
moment these two rivers, which in history and song have gained such great 
names; after such torrents of rains as we had witnessed in Barcelona, however, 
they might well deserve their proud character. 

After a stay of six days devoted to gaiety and festivity, the Queen left 
Granada to visit Malaga. 

Collin and I moved up to the Alhambra, to the Fonda de los siete suelos, 
which is situated close to the walls of the Alhambra, near the walled-up gate, 
through which the Moorish king, Boabdil, rode forth when fate decreed that he 
should be conquered by Ferdinand and Isabella; and thrust, with his people, from 
the land which, for centuries, had known them as masters. 


Below in Granada they were still experiencing warm summer days, but up 
here, in ‘siete suelos’ it was quite cool, the rays of the sun but rarely penetrated 
into our rooms through the foliage; one dwells here amidst shady trees, near 
splashing fountains, and rippling waters; it must be heavenly here during the 
glowing summer time, now it was not warm enough for me, the dinner table was 
spread in the garden among the vines, the waiters ran about with their shirt 
sleeves tucked up, lightly enough dressed for an African heat, I put on my winter 
coat when I sat at table here. The water was charmingly fresh and cold, it tasted 
better to us than the invariably heated Spanish wine, but the cold water up above 
here is melted snow from the Sierra Nevada, and notwithstanding its good taste, 
is by no means healthy. Before I had given it a thought I felt quite ill. When 
Collin returned in the burning sunshine from one of his excursions, his head was 
splitting, he was worse than I was, he went immediately to bed, and requested to 
have a doctor sent for. But where was one to be found? I hurried down to 
Granada; Larramendi hunted up the doctor belonging to the regiment Cordoba, 
and he promised to come to us immediately. When I got home to the Alhambra I 
was nervous to such a degree, and so weakened that I had very nearly dropped. 
The doctor found us both suffering, Collin was in a high fever. It was a long 
painful night which followed. 

One should not fall ill on a journey, and if one does do so, it becomes a very 
serious matter; but in such serious hours one learns to value friends, and to 
weigh what we are to each other; one forgets oneself. Sympathies are awakened, 
they strike roots round the tree, which one could so willingly believe will grow 
into eternity. 

Already on the following day we felt ourselves better; and the day after that 
again, we were able to recommence our little excursions: — mine were, and 
remained so daily, to the neighbouring Generalife, the summer residence of the 
Moorish kings, the sultanas’ shady garden with its rippling reservoirs. 

A few steps from the ‘ Fonda de los siete suelos,’ outside the ancient walls of 
the Alhambra, stands a venta; a grape vine near it spreads a leafy canopy, 
beneath which peasants and citizens often sit and enjoy their wine; a little brook 
with clear crystal water forms a boundary between it and the road: there is 
neither bridge nor plank across the brook, one steps over upon a couple of large 
stones which have been flung down. Behind the house a broad path leads to an 
extensive vineyard and orchard, filled with orange trees, pomegranates, poplars, 
and elms. Far back in this garden lies a pretty shining white villa; an allée of old 
cypresses and vines lead to it; it is Greneralife, the summer palace of the 
Moorish kings, the sultanas’ favourite residence. Here are still preserved the 
small terrace-formed gardens, with lovely fragrant flowers; and through it flow 


the dear running mountain streams. The place belongs to a rich Italian family, 
who never come here, but who keep it in order. 

With a few strokes of the iron hammer the gate opened, and we entered a 
small oblong garden, where the blooming myrtle hedges have been cut like the 
old fashioned box borders; the water, clear and transparent, ripples, bubbles, and 
rushes through a long marble basin. To the right, stood walls covered with 
creeping plants in rich profusion, and terraces where you saw the finest dark red 
roses growing, and where aged cypresses raised their dusky green columns. To 
the left, vaulted passages, built in the Moorish style, led through corridors and 
pavilions connected by arches. In every direction shone forth fantastic arabesque 
decorations and verses, cut and engraven in the hard porcelain wall. We found 
ourselves in a second Alhambra, not so extensive or gorgeous as the vast kingly 
palace opposite, but breathing more of life. Rows of portraits looked down from 
the walls upon us, among these were Boabdil’s and Ferdinand’s and Isabella’s. 
The garden was just as it stood in the time of the sultanas, mighty cypresses, 
which once afforded shade to those distinguished beauties, still grow in full 
vigour. One mounted from terrace to terrace, the ascent consisted alternately of 
marble steps and slanting paths, studded with small bright stones. Above, on the 
other side of the garden wall, one perceived only the naked stony ground, the 
mountain slopes gently upwards, its summit is crowned by the ruins of an old 
Moorish fort. Once blooming gardens flourished here, now only the thistly 
cactus spreads its blossoms. Far down below the Darro flowed, from the 
opposite banks of which the ground inclines upwards slightly, with the ruins of a 
monastery and miserable looking houses amidst extensive rich vineyards, here 
had once stood splendidly built marble baths; gardeners now and then come 
upon pavements of costly mosaic; hedges of laurel, growing wild, spread their 
far-famed green branches over hidden monuments. 

Generalife attracted me more frequently than the Alhambra itself. Here the air 
was perfumed with roses, reminding one of the poetry of ancient times; the clear 
waters rushed along, murmuring and foaming as of yore; the primeval cypresses, 
silent witnesses of that which legend and song pourtray, stood rearing their fresh 
branches in the air that I was breathing. Here I lived so entirely in the past, that it 
would scarcely have surprised me if forms from the days of the Moors, in 
rustling damask, and dazzling brocades, had glided by me. 

Poets and historians describe the Abencerrages as the most handsome and 
most chivalrous men of Granada. Their generosity and humanity were 
conspicuous, and it is related that every woman of the land, from the meanest 
house to the Alhambra’s most powerful sultana, had the greatest sympathy for 
this race. This awakened jealousy in the equally mighty Zegris, which soon 


ripened into deadly enmity. When, therefore, down in Granada, by order of the 
Moorish kings, a tournament, but with blunted weapons, was to be held, the race 
of the Zegri treacherously came with pointed spears, and entered the lists against 
the Abencerrages. These then also seized their arms. The king and his courtiers, 
surprised and terrified, sprang on to the combat ground, and succeeded in 
separating the opponents. Their hatred increased in the course of years. There 
came, once upon a time — so historians relate — four knights from the race of 
the Zegri to King Boabdil, and told him that they had entered the garden of the 
Generalife at a late hour in the evening, and had there beheld one of the proud 
Abencerrages sitting hand in hand with the most lovely sultana, and that they 
had seen and heard them kissing each other. Boabdil, in a furious passion, 
appointed all the Abencerrages to come up to the Alhambra. They entered singly 
into the hall which still bears their name. Each, as he came in, was cut down, and 
his head was thrown into the large marble reservoir, from which the blood soon 
dyed the water in all the canals of the Alhambra. One of the pages, having 
witnessed the murder of his master, escaped from the palace, and reached the 
street beneath, where he met a new troop of Abencerrages who had been 
summoned by the king. These he warned, and they hastily retreated. 

A knightly contest, deemed then a judgment from God, was to decide the fate 
of the beautiful but unhappy sultana. Clad in black garments she stood on the 
public marketplace. The four Zegri who had accused her stepped forward, well 
armed, to maintain the truth of their assertions. God sent champions for her, it 
was Said, who in the contest defended her honour, and saved her, by killing, in 
fair fight, the four Zegri. 

Ye silent lofty cypresses in the garden of the Generalife, what could ye not 
relate? What have ye not seen? Boabdil’s fall, the destruction of the Moors! To 
you also reached the wail of woe when Alhambra fell. 


Throughout the streets of Granada 
In sorrow rides the Moorish king; 
From Elvira’s gate he passes 

To the gate of Bivarrambla. 
Woe’s me, my Alhama! 


Letters had brought news to him — 
News that he had lost Alhama! 

He flung the letters to the ground, 
And the bearer smote to death. 
Woe’s me, my Alhama! 


And he alighted from his mule, 

And mounting on his war-steed, rode 
To Alhambra — where he bade 

The drums and silver trumpets sound. 
Woe’s me, my Alhama! 


And the Moors gathered together, and he told them of his loss; the eldest of 
the priest then predicted his fate to him. 


Thou hast but met with thy deserts, 
And worse awaits thee still — Oh king! 


And he named the Abencerrages, the strangers in Cordoba, and his doom. The 
song concludes with: 


As thine Alhama thou hast lost, 
So thou shalt too thy kingdom lose. 
Woe’s me, my Alhama! 


Lofty cypresses in Generalife’s garden, ye heard it; ye beheld the banners of 
the Christians float for the first time, from the highest towers of the Alhambra. 
Lofty cypresses, ye shall grow in my thoughts when I again wander in my 
northern home beneath the beech trees, or sit in my solitary chamber by the 
bright stove, and what is now present to me, then may be called old 
reminiscences. 

It was in the garden of the Generalife that I experienced the first touch of 
winter, a puff of wind, a kiss, which in a second scattered the yellow foliage 
from the leafy trees. I had gone from my room in ‘de los siete suelos’ out into 
the sunshine, it was powerful enough to warm me in a moment, when I was 
freezing in the shade-hidden Fonda. I had only a few hundred steps to go 
through the allée, and I stood upon the ridge of the mountain, which lay opposite 
Granada; the sun burnt fiercely here and almost scorched the dusty cacti, that, 
with their heavy leaves, stretched themselves out over the declivities. Here stood 
a miserable hovel, in which a gipsy family lived, the brown children ran about 
almost always naked, with their matted black hair hanging about their shoulders; 
all their life long they had rejoiced in the warm sunshine, they never felt cold. 
Far beneath me I saw Granada’s streets, I saw the sunlit, new Alameda, the 


whole luxuriant Campagna, the rich Vega; the young corn in the fields stood as 
fresh and green as if it were spring time, as if the last days of summer had 
suddenly sprung over the winter, and had now already begun to rule beneath. 

I gazed over the mountains, beyond which Malaga lies, the direction I should 
soon be travelling, the Sierra Nevada raised its green terraces high above copse- 
wood and orchards; higher still towers the mountain in wild forms, crowned at 
the summit with eternal snow and glaciers. My eye followed the Darro and 
Xenil, which, here united, winds itself amidst the fruitful valley. Suddenly 
beneath yonder smoke ascends spreading itself more and more, like the smoke 
from the forest, or heath on fire; in three different places; far off it was to be 
seen, it was however, neither smoke nor fire, it was the dust of the high road 
lifted by a gale of wind and driven forward. All around where I was standing, a 
dead calm reigned, the wind had not yet reached so high, but a few minutes later, 
when I went from here, and entered the garden of the Generalife, suddenly the 
clouds chased each other across the sun, a gust of wind whistled in the air, the 
leaves fell: it was as if a giant’s hand shook every tree in the garden. It became 
cold, in an instant I felt as if I had been transported to my home in the north; 
astonished, I hastened from the garden, as if I could thus escape the autumn. 
From the south came the ice-cold wind, it passed onwards with the clouds, and 
the sun shone still. 

The north had cast a snow-ball across to Africa’s sandy deserts, this was cast 
back again; hence the icy wind, that not even the kisses of the sun could soften. 
Otherwise than this I could not explain it If I wished to return to summer, to be 
thoroughly warmed through, I had only to descend to the streets of Granada; 
there the air was warm, and the white houses and walls reflected back the 
scorching rays of the sun; the same glowing air pervaded the Campagna. To 
enjoy such charming heat, again to feel that I was in sunny Spain, I betook 
myself down to the city, and wandered out of the gates towards Cartuja, to the 
Carthusian monastery, famed, not only for its riches and great magnificence, but 
also for its vast and beautiful garden. All strangers, and indeed all the inhabitants 
of Granada itself, say: ‘If you have not seen Cartuja, you have not seen the 
greatest attraction which Granada has to offer: nowhere in the world is such 
loveliness to be found; you must not leave without having seen Cartuja.’ 

The road to the monastery was dusty and long; the sun’s rays were scorching. 
I had a little too much of the Spanish sun. There was only one single brother of 
the order left in the monastery; he conducted us round. The monks of the 
monastery have all been expelled. There was a profusion of gold and marble 
here; but it appears to me that in Italy, more particularly in Rome, I had seen 
quite as much, and that there it was displayed in more tasteful forms. Of all the 


magnificence in Cartuja, I have only retained a lively recollection of a painted 
cross upon one of the white walls of the hall. It is impossible to see that it is 
painted. I was obliged to trust to the word of the holy brother, and not to my own 
eyes; for they told me — that is a real cross hanging there. The church doors are 
of ivory, mother-of-pearl, and polished sandal wood. This is the splendour which 
so much vaunted, and on account of which Cartuja is compared in beauty and 
grandeur to the Alhambra and the Generalite. 

The road back to my hotel led me through the gipsy quarter — a straggling 
village in a cactus desert; the heavy grey-green leaves, with their millions of 
prickles, form an impenetrable thicket; the red fruit comes brightly forth from 
among the thorny-edged leaves. How often may not the knife have here dealt a 
deathblow, where the child grows up, ‘the child born in sin;’ but how often have 
not also here God’s sunshine and love shone upon his creatures, calling forth 
noble traits worthy to be celebrated to His glory and their honour? Mankind is 
created in God’s image; this is found even among the race of Pariahs. 

Thou charming child with the sea-blue intelligent eyes, whom I once saw, 
whose voice I heard — shall I meet thee here among these scattered wretched 
hovels? Thou muse of song, from the land of imagination! 

Before one of the houses sat an old dark-brown Gitana in a motley-coloured 
dress, and with large silver rings in her ears; her greyish hair fell about her 
almost black neck; in her hand she held a long bamboo — she groped her way 
with this. She was blind. By our footsteps she perceived that we were not of her 
race. She held out her hand. I dropped a peseta into it; she muttered a few words 
which I could not understand. Some half-naked sunburnt children ran with bare 
feet quite near to the prickly cacti, and cut off the crimson fruit with a long 
knife; black eyes sparkled from many of the cabin windows, but the muse of 
song did not vouchsafe to appear and without her the poet could not attempt to 
sing. Hence, no poem from the gipsy village is given. 

The sun was going down as I approached the Darro, from whose banks rises 
precipitously, yet overgrown with trees and bushes, the mountain ridge on which 
stands the Alhambra. Here was a peace, a solitude, fraught with dreamy earnest 
thought. 


Like an Colean harp broken in two, 

But hanging still in Darro’s hilly hanks, 

I see thee rich in ornament and grace. 
Alhambra! though thy greatest beauty lies 

In the soul-stirring memories of the past. 
What tones still issue from thy fragile strings? 


Sweet tones of love, mingling with warlike sounds — 
Clashing of swords that to siroccos’ swell. 

Ah! broken is that harp, yet still it hangs 

Yonder, amidst the weeping cypresses — 

It is Alhambra, glorious in decay. 


Between the high walls of the Alhambra and the garden of the Generalife, not 
far from the Fonda de los siete suelos, and close to the little venta, a carriage- 
road leads down to the town, but so steep that conveyances can scarcely be 
driven along it; an arch of the ancient aqueduct, which conveyed water from the 
Generalife to the Alhambra, forms a sort of portal across the road. Fig-trees and 
blossoming vines cluster in rich profusion over both sides of the ruined walls. 
The clear transparent waters, from the garden of the Generalife, rippled over the 
broken stones. In the ruined walls and slopes of the earth there are often deep 
cavities; before such a cavity I frequently saw an old couple sitting; it is possible 
that they actually lived there. One day I found the woman cooking some viands 
over a small fire which she had kindled; somewhat later, I saw both of them 
smoking one cigar — that is to say, they changed about to smoke the same cigar 
— first the man, then the woman. There was something peculiarly loving and 
conjugal in this act! Had this scene been sketched, there might have been written 
under it— ‘Domestic happiness, and yet only one cigar, to say nothing of their 
having no house for their domestic happiness! 

Over steep declivities the road meanders downwards between a wall of the 
Alhambra and abrupt rocks. It is as if kneaded together of clay, lime, and small 
stones; some parts are entirely overgrown with cacti, and here and there you see 
what you fancy at first sight to be a heap of ruins; it is a heap of gigantic leafy 
plants. This is one of the most romantic ravine pathways that can be imagined. 
At each turn, looking forwards or backwards, a new view presents itself; steep 
threatening rocks, red walls, and towering turrets. One of these turrets is 
remarkably beautiful; the elegance of its structure, and its genuine Moorish style 
attracted me so much, that I could scarcely take my eyes from it. It seemed to me 
as if one of the lovely sultanas of yore must appear. Here, where undisturbed by 
all that is new, one dreams oneself transported back to that romantic period 
round which song has cast its unfading chaplet. 

This road is called the street of the dead, because by it, at evening, the dead 
are conveyed from the Alhambra down to Granada, for interment. I often 
wandered up and down it. A bridge here leads over the Darro. On the road close 
to it is an old Moorish bath-house. This has been turned into a dwelling-house 
and store-rooms, for the paper manufactory which our countryman, Herr Wisby, 


superintends. The house, however, does not bear the impression of the former 
Moorish style: it has not the light columns, the horseshoe-formed windows. It is 
clumsily built, with a quantity of rococo ornaments. An arcade, supported by 
pillars, runs round the four-cornered garden, in which roses, oleanders, and 
pomegranate trees grow wild. Water murmurs and ripples here, as everywhere 
else in Granada. 

Had Salvator Rosa lived here, he would assuredly have selected the street of 
the dead for a background to some robber-scene. It was most nervous work to 
walk here after sunset; the tall cacti reared their ponderous leaves like the heads 
of people lurking about; darkness reigned in the deep clefts of the wall and in the 
chasms in the earth; and if you met only a couple of armed peasants, or, if you 
saw masked forms bearing down a dead person in an open coffin, it needed not 
the extravagant fancy of a Don Quixote to transport you back to the days of 
chivalrous and lawless deeds. 

This was an inviting spot for an assault. We had, as it so happened, a slight 
proof of this. When in all comfort on our balcony we witnessed the scene. 

Some young fellows had been drinking rather too much at the little venta near 
the garden of the Generalife. Their sweethearts had been with them, and were 
probably the cause of the quarrel. 

Collin and I were sitting in our room, when we heard in the distance a 
piercing shriek. I fancied it was the cry of some animal. It was repeated, always 
coming nearer. Soon we perceived that it was women who were giving utterance 
to these screams of distress. Our opposite neighbours locked their gates and 
doors; we did the same. We stepped out on our balcony. It was pitch dark in the 
allée; from our Fonda alone the light fell across the road to the white wall 
opposite. Some one screamed aloud, ‘Help! help! he is murdering me!’ and in 
precipitous flight a person rushed past, pursued by two others. We saw their 
knives glitter. The women fled among the dark bushes. Deep hoarse men’s 
voices swore and abused each other; there was a tremendous noise and 
thumping. Each blow that was given was distinctly heard; it sounded as if they 
were striking each other with enormous cudgels. They were such heavy blows 
that one single one would have been sufficient to have annihilated my backbone. 
It was cruel, horrible! 

The following morning the scene of the fray appeared in its usual beauty and 
tranquillity. The sunbeams played through the branches of the trees; the 
fountains splashed; the clear water in the ditches streamed onwards, bearing with 
it fresh-plucked roses. Castanets sounded; a handsome young lad, clad in velvet, 
with well-combed hair, danced in the middle of the dusty road, with a little girl, 
scarcely twelve years of age, poorly but cleanly dressed; she wore a corn-flower 


blue frock, a rose-red apron, and a yellow dahlia drooped in her black hair. The 
dance was graceful, and, as it proceeded, full of passion. From every balcony 
they received applause and money. 

There passed, too, a band of gipsies in holiday attire, probably a whole 
family, the women equipped in violent colours, and with fiery red flowers in 
their shining black hair. Even the tiny children who were being carried had each 
stuck a blossom in its hair. They were wending their way up to the Alhambra. 

When, somewhat later, I also mounted up there, once more to gaze upon its 
beauty, I, as well as many other strangers, had to wait a long time before we 
could be admitted. The lion court and the hall of the ‘two sisters’ were being 
photographed by a celebrated English photographer, by permission of Her 
Majesty the Queen. This was in full progress; no one was, therefore, allowed to 
go in, for fear of disturbing the picture. We saw, through the open arch, what 
was going on within. The gipsy family who had lately passed our balcony had 
been ordered to come up here, to give living figures to the picture. They stood 
and lay in groups round the court: some of the smallest children were perfectly 
naked; two young girls, with dahlias in their hair, stood in a dancing position, 
holding castanets; an old fearfully ugly gipsy, with long grey hair, was leaning 
against a slender marble column, as he played the zambomba — a sort of kettle- 
drum; a stout but extremely pretty woman, in a tucked-up embroidered dress, 
struck the tambourin. The picture, which I cannot give in writing, was finished in 
a moment. Perhaps I may see it again, but too surely it is the last time I shall ever 
behold the Alhambra. 


CHAPTER X. 


FROM GRANADA TO GIBRALTAR. 


ON the evening of Tuesday, October 21, we left Granada. Colonel Larramendi 
and Herr Visby, our two most intimate friends in the city of the ancient Moors, 
were on the spot; also my little friends, Larramendi’s children, to cry ‘ Adios! 
vaya usted con Dios!’ 

The diligence was a sort of omnibus, with seats on each side; it was almost 
full; an old grandmother took up most room with her crinoline — it was large 
enough to have made an awning for all the rest of us in the carriage; she was so 
profuse of her kisses also, that there might have been enough for the whole 
party. Three young lively Spaniards were our fellow-travellers; they were as 
overflowing with popular ditties, as the Darro was with its gold-bearing waters. 
We had not passed the extensive suburbs when they began to sing all sorts of 
verses, mostly according to the fashion of the peasants in Spain as well as in 
Italy, in a snuffling manner, with long humming tones. This was very interesting 
for the first three hours; it became tiresome after that, but there was no cessation. 
Now and then a racy song was sung, as I judged by the words I could 
understand, and by the peals of laughter from the young men after each verse. 
The old grandmother took no notice of the singing; she slept, or seemed to sleep. 
Amidst the noise of these jovial sounds we passed over the Campagna, where 
here and there a light glimmered from one of the many country-houses, or a 
torch blazed in a field. 

At midnight we reached Loja. Here we parted from the musical youths, and 
had new fellow-travellers, a whole family: the man was a tall, dark, gloomy- 
looking person, with Spanish Grandezza; he looked very solemn and was called 
Catedratico, which means professor: his wife was a pretty creature with large 
mild eyes, she did not look more than sixteen, and yet she had three children; we 
had them all in the carriage; they would not sleep without a light, therefore the 
young mamma sat with a large wax-candle blazing in her hand, so that I was 
nearly blinded by it; and when she wished to sleep, the father held the light, and 
when he became sleepy, the nurse had to hold it, and when she fell asleep and 
was on the point of dropping both the candle and the baby, her neighbour 
extinguished the light, and we sat in sleep-courting darkness for a short time; but 
suddenly the youngest child began to scream for light, then the second little one 


began, and then the third; there was a general awakening, and the candle was 
lighted again. 

The carriage swayed about, tobacco was smoked, the young wife became sea- 
sick: these were the incidents of the night. Outside of the omnibus the air was 
cold and damp; a thick fog lay on the hills, which only began to disperse when, 
at daylight, we reached the summit of one of them, and the road led down to 
Malaga. Solitary and deserted was all around us, we drove by the side of deep 
abysses. In the narrow valley beneath darkness still reigned, while we, up on the 
heights, saw clearly every object around us. The bells attached to the mules 
seemed to make a greater noise in the profound stillness. We met some police- 
soldiers on horseback; they rode always two and two. They had lighted a large 
fire at one place on the dreary road, here they dismounted from their horses and 
warmed themselves. 

And now the sun arose in all its glory, and displayed the blue ocean to us. 
Malaga’s white flat-roofed houses, the immense cathedral, and the Moorish 
castle on its elevated position. Now we saw the Guadalmedina’s dried-up bed; 
and soon amidst large dusty cacti we approached the town. It was like going 
home to return here again; we knew the place so well, and we were received at 
the hotel like old friends. — 

I sat again on the balcony, and looked down on the Alameda. It appeared as if 
the same human beings crowded it, and in the harbour there appeared to be the 
same ships; but that was not the case, for all the Danish vessels had sailed 
homewards to Denmark. 


I hastened to call on Consul Scholz and my other friends, and received the 
warmest welcome from them all. Again I mixed with the loiterers on the 
Alameda, again walked on the sea-shore, where the billows were dashing high in 
the air, and again I drove to my favourite spot — the Protestant churchyard: my 
thoughts had often wandered to it when I was so ill at Fonda de los siete suelos. 


By the mirror-clear sea, by the high-swelling sea, 
Oh! dig a grave for me! 


I sung once in the north, under the beech-trees; here, under the sighing palms, 
myrtles bloom, and the bachelor’s geranium grows tall and vigorous. 


By the minor-clear sea, by the high-swelling sea; but the sea looked darker 
than when I was here before, and showed that a storm might throw it into violent 


agitation; the wind blew sharply, as at home in Denmark; the skies were 
overcast, and there fell heavy drops of rain. 

The day after there appeared in the Malaga newspaper ‘yesterday winter 
commenced the severe weather had begun, but it would not become more severe, 
else there is no truth in the lines — 


Malaga la pechicera, 
La de etema primavera. 


Already for a couple of weeks past, had a number of English with chest 
complaints been arriving. This is a sign here of the approach of winter, just as 
the arrival of the storks at home with us betokens the approach of spring. 

The theatres were open. The Italian opera had commenced with Verdi’s 
compositions, ‘Rigoletto,’ 

‘La Traviata,’ and ‘Un Ballo in Maschera.’ These were now to be laid aside 
in order to bring out a German piece, namely Flotow’s opera ‘Martha.’ 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, not a single opera of Mozart, not even 
his immortal composition, so essentially Spanish in subject — his master-piece, 
‘Don Giovanni,’ has reached across the Pyrenees. Flotow’s 

‘ Martha’ is the first importation from Germany; the light and sparkling music 
of France and Italy precede the grander tones of a Mozart, and a Beethoven, Carl 
Maria Weber, Marschner, &c. &c. 

I was present at the first representation of ‘Martha.’ The principal part was 
nicely sung by a Polish lady, the tenor was from Russia, the other singers from 
Italy, The decorations and the scenery were wretched, but the voices and acting 
very good, yet not a hand was raised to applaud during the whole representation. 
I was afterwards informed of the reason of this — the reigning prima donna had 
no part in this opera, she was present, however, in her box near the orchestra; she 
would never have forgiven her public, had anyone in that house been greeted 
with praise but herself. Still she was good-hearted, for between the acts she went 
behind the scenes and thanked the young singer, who had been so unnoticed by 
the spectators. 

The house contains four tiers, but there were not many people present; on the 
lowest tier, and the foremost seats, sat a number of young girls, keeping up a 
lively conversation with several well-dressed, stylish-looking young gentlemen. 
When I came to hear their ages, I found that they were all merely children, the 
gentlemen being about fifteen years of age, the ladies about eleven, but 
apparently quite come to maturity. The young ladies agitated, with the usual 
coquettish grace, their glittering fans, and tossed their heads in the most assured 


manner. Pretty little things! one of them, I was told, had been married for a year, 
and was already a mother. 

The day of our departure came. The steamer ‘ Paris,’ which, after having left 
Lisbon, had been detained by a storm, arrived early in the morning, and was to 
start again in the evening on its return voyage. We took our places on board, and 
when I was packing up my things to go, I received a painful surprise — a shock I 
might almost say — I was thrown into deep distress. Naturally I had left my 
orders at home, in Denmark, but I had taken with me small copies of these 
decorations, all strung together on a gold chain; among them was ‘Nordstjernen’ 
the ‘Northern Star,’ the identical one which Oehlenschlager had worn, and 
which once, when I was in very low spirits after a cruel attack made on me as a 
poet by a harsh critic, he gave me with many cheering and encouraging words; it 
was to me a treasured souvenir of him, the only one I possessed; I had brought it 
with me as an amulet on my journey. I had only worn this decoration once in 
Malaga, at a ceremonious party, and at Granada I had only shown it to one of my 
friends, and then put it carefully away. Several weeks had passed since then, and 
now, on opening the box in which it ought to have been, I found it was gone. I 
searched everywhere, shook every article of clothing I had, but in vain. I wrote 
to Herr Visby at Granada about it, he made inquiries at both the Fordas where I 
had stayed, and instituted a search in them. Consul Scholz had advertisements 
inserted in the Granada and Malaga newspapers, describing the decoration which 
had been either lost or stolen; I never recovered it. Oehlen-schlager’s ‘Northern 
Star,’ which he had worn himself, and which he had given me, was lost. I never 
saw it again. I was much grieved to lose it, and even now I think of it with bitter 
regret. 

Granada, with all its grandeur and beauty, was the spot in all Spain from 
which I had carried away the most disagreeable and painful recollections. Our 
visit there cost much more than it ought to have done, and obliged us to shorten 
by some weeks our stay in Spain. In Granada, as I have related, my travelling 
companion and I became ill; in Granada awaited me more than one letter, cruelly 
cold and unkind, from that country to which my thoughts and my affections were 
bound. I had a taste of what it might be, so to speak, to be in everyday life, 
equipped in rough linsey-woolsey rather than in smooth velvet. 


To your kindred and people your heart you may give, 
But if thanks you expect, you are only an ass! 


Yes; I have sung these lines before, but I shall have to repeat them, if I live. 


The sun was still shining on the fort, the ancient Gibralfaro, when I, with our 


consul, in his boat, rowed out to the steamer. The evening came on so soon and 
suddenly, that I preferred to go on board in daylight. Collin joined me at a later 
hour, but quite in good time before the departure of the ship, which did not take 
place until midnight; the lights in the town glimmered, the lighthouse was long 
visible, the sea was calm. 

I went upon deck at daylight. The African coast, with dark blue hills, lay 
before us; on the right was the Spanish coast, and its most southerly point, the 
rock of Gibraltar: close up to it shone white houses, quite a town, which however 
did not lie by any means so close to it as they appeared to do; this was the 
Spanish town of Algeciras, on the western side of the Bay of Gibraltar; we saw it 
over the neck of land, which unites the rock of Gibraltar to the mainland. 
Gibraltar must doubtless have once been a rock out in the sea, but in the process 
of time sand has drifted in between the rock and the land, connecting them, and 
causing Gibraltar to become Europe’s most southerly point Our vessel glided 
along the flat strip of land, in under the mighty rock; the sea has made deep 
cavities in it; there were plenty of screaming sea-birds about High above tunnels 
have been blasted, and strong fortifications erected; eighty-pounders stretch forth 
their death-dealing mouths over the sea. Our steamer shot through the water, 
leaving behind it the sailing ships that were trying to catch the wind; it swept 
past the fortifications on the part of the rock farthest south, turned to the north, 
and so into the bay, where a town built in terraces met our eyes. This, however, 
was not the fortified town of Gibraltar, but the suburbs out of it, which is called 
by the Spaniards Europe, and by the English South, that is to say, South 
Gibraltar; then came terraces with villas and gardens, and lastly, behind bastions 
and fortified walls, the town itself, amidst cactus-grown rocks. 

A boat came out to the steamboat; all the papers were taken up with a pair of 
iron tongs, looked at, and returned by the hand. We then obtained permission to 
land, and at the landing place were told that we might remain a few days. We 
were now upon English ground. 

A motley crowd, a whole pattern-book of nationalities, streamed in and out of 
the low gate of the fortifications, before which stood English soldiers with 
scarlet uniforms, blue eyes, and fair hair. Outside of the gate were markets for 
meat, vegetables, and fruit; within it an extensive parade ground, which led to 
the long, principal street of the town; there mingled, with Bedouins in their 
boumouses, Morocco Jews in Kaftans slippers and turbans, sailors from all parts 
of the world, strangers also, some of whom wore long green veils attached to 
their hats, as a defence against the overpowering rays of the sun. 

Our Danish consul, Herr Mathiasen, had bespoken rooms for us at the 
King’s Arms Hotel.’ The valet de place, who met us in the harbour, was aware 


‘ 


of this, and we were soon established in good English comfort. On the stairs and 
in the rooms one saw people of all nations and speaking all languages. At table 
acquaintances were quickly made; here were a few lively agreeable English 
naval officers, two young Frenchmen, a German, and a Russian, and some 
Spaniards who had just arrived from crocodile hunting on the Nile. 

While we were still at table, came Consul Mathiasen and carried us with him 
to his hospitable house. Around the rooms there was much that reminded one of 
Denmark. There hung a large picture, a Danish beech-wood, painted by 
Tkovgaard; on the table lay Paludan — Miiller’s collected works. Herr 
Mathiasen brought us the last numbers of ‘Dagbladet,’ which had come via 
England. I read in it what piece had been given at the Theatre Royal in 
Copenhagen eight days before; it was ‘ Far away from Denmark.’ I myself was 
far away, and yet near, for thought, with which God has endowed us, has power 
to fly. A letter had been awaiting me a whole month here; it was from the 
English minister at Tangier, Sir John Drummond Hay: he was so kind as to 
invite me, and my travelling companion, to stay at his house, if we should visit 
the African coast. 

The steamer only went once a week from Gibraltar to Tangier, and we had 
still a few days before us; therefore we were enabled to write to announce our 
coming. A fisherman often carried letters between Gibraltar and Tangier, and by 
him I sent a letter, accepting the invitation we had received. 

Consul Mathiasen took us to see a beautiful view. We drove through the 
ponderous fortifications, and narrow crooked roads, out upon the flat tongue of 
land which joins the rock of Gibraltar to the high land of Spain. Everything was 
arid and dried up; here and there stood an Agave with its thick stunted trunk, the 
dust lay upon its long heavy leaves. The bay, with Algeciras, stretched itself out 
on the left, the open sea was on our right. On the sandy road over which we were 
driving, there was an encampment; the English garrison here take it by turns to 
live within the town, and outside in the tents, to accustom them to camp life. 

We soon reached and passed over a (within reach of gun) piece of desert 
neutral land, and then came to the first little Spanish village; it was enclosed 
within under railings, and Spanish soldiers stood at the gate. 

We turned round, and before us, starting up as it were, from the sandy plain 
and the sea, arose the mighty, perpendicular wall of rock; we distinctly saw the 
embrasures in the galleries, which are widely extended throughout it. They were 
practising sharpshooting on the sandy isthmus, therefore we were obliged to 
confine ourselves to the road by which we had come, and, unwillingly, to return 
by it. Through the fortifications, and over the walls, we reached the southern part 
of the town, near the Alameda; here we came to a charming spot, covered with 


gardens. Soon South Gibraltar lay between us; we drove past pleasant looking 
country-houses with white walls and green jalousies; in the garden were growing 
splendid trees, with large sunny fruits, and carnation-tinted flowers; there was 
quite a wilderness of foliage and bright creeping plants. At one villa, which 
belonged to our consul’s mother-in-law, an Irish lady, we enjoyed a charming 
view extending from the bay of Algeciras to the town and hills, and over to 
Tarifa, and to the African coast. The view now became much grander, as from 
the southern part of the rock our carriage-road led to the north-east, and there 
suddenly stopped. We had to proceed on foot up the parched rocks, upon which 
the sun and the sun-fogs had exercised their influence. Passing soldiers and 
cannons we reached the lofty solitude; wild cucumbers grew here amidst masses 
of stone; immediately beneath us we saw the dark blue, almost ink-black water 
with its foaming white-crested waves; a fisherman in his boat lay down there, 
while sea-birds flew over him into the deep caverns of the rock. Many vessels 
had sought shelter here, and were awaiting a favourable wind to pass through the 
Straits out into the Atlantic ocean. The view here was a very comprehensive one, 
extending from the dark blue hills in the north, up from the bay of Malaga, along 
the whole coast, over the vast Mediterranean; to the south arose the high lands of 
Africa — it was only six Danish miles hence to Ceuta, a Spanish town in the 
coast of Africa, which was distinctly to be seen in the clear, transparent air: the 
very separate houses were visible, and the outlines of the hills were perfectly 
defined, one mountain rising behind another. 

Consul Mathiasen obtained the governor’s permission for us to see the 
immense fortifications, and we visited them in company with him. Through a 
small overcrowded square, where many of the garrison and their families 
resided, we passed, guided by two soldiers, and were conducted into prison-like 
vaults, the doors of which were locked and bolted behind us; sometimes we were 
in gloom and darkness, then suddenly we entered open passages, with the clear 
air above us, and the rock itself, with its loop-holes, forming the walls. It was a 
very fatiguing walk up to the flag-house at the top of the hill; the way down from 
this leads past an enormous cavern in the rock, and whose singularly-formed 
stalactites and unfathomable depth awaken great interest. It is a popular idea that 
this cavern extends across under the Straits, and has its outlet on the African 
coast. Apes, it is said, have, through this submarine tunnel, found their way over 
here. Many skeletons of these animals have been discovered in this cave; the 
apes bury their own dead. 

When Collin was here, the governor happened to visit the place with a 
number of strangers, blue lights were burned in the cave, the extraordinary 
formation of which and the stalactites assumed, in the glare, quite a magic 


appearance. A relic from the time of the Moors is still to be seen on the north- 
west, a sort of fort; it is now, so to speak, incorporated with the new walls and 
fortifications, which extend from the top to the bottom of the rock. At Gibraltar, 
one is under lock and key at times; at sunset the signal gun is fired, the gates of 
the fortress are locked, and all communication with the outside world is broken 
off, until at sunrise another gun then thunders the order that the gates may be 
opened. If one does not think of it, one experiences no feeling of imprisonment. 
The long gas-lighted street is thronged with people of all nations, Turks, Arabs, 
English, and French; military music is played, the theatre is open: here at that 
time there was an opera being given; one of the newest, ‘Moreto’ — the music 
was by a Spaniard — was very successful. 

For half a day we had dismal, rainy weather; it reminded us of a northern 
autumn, but was not usual here: the whole of the winter season at Gibraltar 
consists of a few such blowy, dingy, wet days. By Christmas, spring has come 
again, and budding leaves and early flowers are seen. 

We had delightful, warm, sunshiny weather the next day, although it was the 
first of November. Collin had gone scrambling among the rocks to gather snails 
and other insects for his collection. I preferred wandering about with a young 
lively Frenchman: we went out towards the Alameda, and came first to the 
churchyard, which lies immediately outside the Southern gate of the town close 
to the walls. Fig-trees spread their shade over the graves, dark cypresses and 
flowering plants offer a charming variety; here grew high hedges, with large 
bell-formed blossoms that somewhat resemble white calla; they flourish in all 
the gardens about here, and are worn by ladies at balls. It is only for the first 
hour or two that they retain their original hue; in the course of the night they 
become lilac, and at early morning turn red. We were soon on the Alameda, 
which, with rows of trees, bushes, and flowers, is very inviting; here one gets the 
fresh sea-breeze; from hence one looks over the bay, filled with ships and boats, 
to Algeciras, and the bare stony hills which characterise the southern extremity 
of Europe. 

We met a number of promenaders, especially ladies and children. The most of 
them had light hair and fair complexions, and seemed to be English. My young 
Frenchman, a susceptible, excitable youth, was quite charmed at the sight of one 
of these blonde beauties, although he had declared that his heart could only beat 
for the dark-haired Spaniards. One might have thought, from his conversation, 
that he was irresistible, like the beauties about whom he raved. He was young, 
frank, and very communicative; also so extremely amiable and good-natured, 
that his old aunt, who, as he said, always spoiled him, might have been excused 


for calling his very weaknesses chivalric. He pretended to know a great deal 
about ‘ Spanish girls,’ but I did not believe half he said. — 

The inhabitants of the south are so lively, so almost childish, and so 
uncalculating, that many strangers judge the women in these countries wrongly. 
One should not believe all that people of vivid imagination assert, one should not 
believe all that is written and printed. 


They say that a woman in Spain 

Is of bold and masculine mind; 

They say that a dirk in her belt, 

There carried for use you will find. 
They say so much more than they should — 
The chattering tourist trust not; 

For a light and childish heart 

The young Spanish female has got. 

If you raise a finger at her 

When laughing, and merry, and gay — 
The bright daughter of Spain may then 
A dirk that was hidden display. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A VISIT TO AFRICA. 


AT an early hour, on the 2nd of November, the steamer left Gibraltar for 
Tangier. Collin and I had gone on board, when we had the pleasure of seeing 
once more our kind friend the consul Mathiasen. He brought us a farewell 
message from his wife, and tidings of a little unknown stranger, his youngest 
son, who was born at a still earlier hour that morning — a new inhabitant of the 
rock of Gibraltar. 

The crew on board consisted principally of Moors; our valet de place 
introduced us to one of them, the second mate. The steamer was very small, and 
rocked much on the rough sea. We steered across over the bay towards 
Algeciras, and kept near the Spanish coast, which was bare and rocky, until we 
got under Tarifa. Heavy dark masses of stone arose from the sea, and the waves 
dashed over them. The whole of the southern point of Europe is a wild mountain 
land, an arid desert. The town of Tarifa is sheltered behind dark naked blocks of 
rock; only an old grey-looking light-house stands forward, surrounded by 
screaming sea-birds. Africa, to which we bent our course from Tarifa, in the 
direction of Tangier, lay smiling and fruitful before us. Behind Ceuta the country 
was high, and rose into grandeur in three ranges of hills, the one behind and 
higher than the other; but as the line of coast stretched itself towards Tangier, out 
of the straits, towards the Atlantic Ocean, it became lower and lower, with green 
heights, not unlike those on the northern coast of Zealand. With white walls, flat- 
roofed houses, and above them a chalky-white fortress, Tangier loomed forth. 
Behind the town is to be seen a small specimen of the yellow sand of the desert, 
and over it were passing a train of heavily-laden camels. There is no harbour 
here — no shelter against the boisterous sea; even the long solid mole had been 
destroyed by the Europeans before they gave up their possession of Tangier. The 
steamer stopped pretty far out, and cast anchor; and two or three boats with half- 
naked sunburnt Moors came running out to us; screaming and making signs, 
they ascended the side of the steamer. I thought that one of them might have 
been sent by Sir J. Drummond Hay to take us ashore, but was disappointed in 
this. 

The mate secured one of the boats for us, and, without a moment’s delay, we 
and bur luggage were hurried down to it, and rowed with all haste to the shore. 
The waves dashed over the half-demolished landing-place; the billows rolled up 


in lofty masses, exhausting and scattering themselves upon the sand. About half 
a dozen Morocco Jews, clad in their kaftans, threw themselves into the water, 
and waded out to us. One seized a portmanteau, another a carpet bag, a third 
carried off our umbrellas; it was like a regular work of plunder; they would listen 
neither to reasonable expostulations nor to angry shouts. Without my having the 
least idea of what was going to happen, I felt myself seized by one leg, another 
took my other leg, a third placed me upon his head, and, borne aloft in this 
fashion, Collin, myself, and an English fellow-traveller, were carried to dry land, 
between fishermen’s boats drawn up on the beach, and Moors reclining half 
asleep. Some of them turned and looked at us, but retained their incumbent 
position; others raised themselves; but a whole troop of naked screeching boys 
followed us to the outer gate of the town. We stood there as if we had been 
transported to Damascus, or to one of the cities mentioned in the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.’ 

Here, in an open hall, sat, with turbans and long beards, people that looked 
like the seven wise men of the East; there were, however, only six of them, and 
of their wisdom I cannot speak, for I did not understand their language. We were 
at the Custom-house, and all our baggage was to be opened. I can speak neither 
Arabic nor the language of Morocco, therefore I only said three magic words— 
‘the English Ambassador!’ — and these were quite enough. We were extremely 
well treated, and very soon permitted to depart, which we did guided, or rather 
accompanied, by a score of half-naked barbarians. Were we not on the coast of 
the barbarians, in the country from which, in olden times, pirates went forth, as 
they did from Tunis, Algiers, and Tripoli, for the purposes of rapine and murder? 
Our guides gabbled and shouted, each endeavouring to seize some article of our 
luggage; they all wished, as had done the Je who had carried us ashore, to earn 
some reward. We passed through a gate of the town, narrower than the one 
which led to the harbour, and walked on among white walls, glaring in the sun, 
and houses with low doors, and holes in the walls for windows. The women 
whom we met were enveloped in loose sack-like dresses, and glided like 
shadows past us. Some mules and well-laden camels almost barred the street 
against us, for it was hardly possible to pass between them and the houses and 
the mosque. The gate of the mosque was open; we ventured to glance in, but did 
not dare to stop; it was too holy a place for Christian eyes to peer into. 

A young Moor showed us the way to the residence of the English minister, 
but the whole family were in the country, at their villa ‘Ravensrock,’ which lies 
out towards the Atlantic Ocean, about a Danish mile from Tangier. We found, 
however, the secretary to the English legation, Mr. Green; he knew that we were 
expected, but assured me that no letter from me had been received. The 


fisherman who ought to have delivered it, we heard afterwards, went first from 
Gibraltar to Tarifa, and it was not until three days after our arrival at Sir J. 
Drummond Hay’s that he brought the letter announcing our coming. 

Horses and mules were soon got ready for us and our luggage; there was no 
use to think of driving, for there were no carriages; and, besides, the streets of 
Tangier resemble very much the dried-up bed of a river, they are so uneven, one 
would have to drive over stones, pieces of broken wall, and all sorts of 
sweepings. Almost all the houses had a number of doors and windows, which 
serve at the same time for counters and workshops; at these sat, in the eastern 
fashion, the artizans and shopmen, mostly Morocco Jews. Even in the street we 
saw a number of Arabs in white bournouses; the water-carriers went about in 
little more than their shirts; they had a very wild appearance, and wore brass 
omaments in their coal black hair. They came from several hundred miles up the 
country to Tangier, to gain a humble livelihood by selling water; they carry this 
on their shoulders in large goat-skin bags, with the hairy part outside. The water 
oozes through the skins, so that they are always damp; the drops run down over 
the dark brown legs of the carriers. Halfnaked sun-burnt boys were either 
pressing forward round us, or lying down outside of the doors of the houses 
playing with sticks: Moorish females flitted past, without seeming to notice 
anyone or anything; equipped in their wide linen wrappers they looked like 
walking millers’ sacks. The western gate of the town, which leads to the country, 
is low and narrow; the lane outside of it was filled with people and animals; it 
was market day. Immediately outside of the walls of the fort, we had to make 
our way through an entire camp of Bedouins and Arabs, who, with their camels, 
were lying down in the deep sand. Two young Moorish lads led our mules, and 
Mr. Green accompanied us. We rode over the picturesque heath, which was 
thickly covered with gigantic cacti. We passed a couple of deserted Villas; the 
orange-trees in their grounds had grown quite into thickets; we rode on amidst 
woody slopes, covered with laurel-hedges, and shrubberies of dwarf palms. 

Our path, if it could be called a path, resembled sometimes the stony streets 
of Tangier, sometimes a small track through a wild heath; it led amidst the 
enclosures of an Arab’s country dwelling and his family burying-ground, with its 
graves. Now we were in a plantation of Spanish reeds, now out again in the open 
heath. Far below us rolled the sea; behind us we saw, over the dark green wood, 
the town of Tangier, and the whole coast where the white-crested waves came 
rushing on the beach. 

Mr. Green told us that, about nine years before, a lion had roamed around this 
place; Sir J. Drummond Hay, with a number of the natives, hunted it in vain; at 
length, in the wood here, crouching behind a large stone, the eyes of one of the 


Moors lighted upon it; he turned as white as death and stood as still as a statue, 
so great was his terror. There were plenty of wild animals in the vicinity of this 
place; Mr. Green said that we might probably see wild boars and porcupines, and 
hear at night the cries of the jackals, who frequently enter the garden of the 
country-house to which we were going. We reached this house after about an 
hour’s ride. Large as a palace, shining white, ‘Ravensrock’ presented itself to us, 
encircled by trees and standing high over the sea. Dwellings for the various 
servants, washing-houses, stables, &c., lay, with white flat roofs, amidst gardens 
which had been extracted from the adjacent heath. Here was quite a thicket of 
myrtles in bloom, high bushes bearing a fruit like strawberries, dwarf palms, and 
wild orange-trees, many of which had been allowed to remain when the gardens 
were laid out. The entire establishment of servants, even the women, consisted 
of Moors; Hussein, the head servant, a handsome young man, in a stately turban 
and white bournous with dark stripes — any lady in our European towns might 
have worn it — came with two younger Moors, Hamed and Boomegrais, in white 
plush small-clothes and red fezes; they helped us to dismount from our mules, 
and took them to the stables. Sir John Drummond Hay, a man with an intelligent 
pleasant countenance, received us so kindly and cordially that we soon felt we 
were welcome. Lady Drummond Hay and both of her young daughters spoke to 
us in Danish. It was pleasant to hear our dear native language, here on the 
African coast, amidst lovely scenery and close to the vast Atlantic Ocean. 

From the room which was assigned to me there was a most beautiful view: to 
the right, over the sea and the green woody coast, were to be seen, behind 
Tangier, high blue hills, then Ceuta, and beyond it, the open straits towards the 
Mediterranean Sea, where sailing ships and steamers were coming and going. 
Before us lay the Spanish coast, all the way from the rock of Gibraltar, in its 
wildness to Tarifa, to the Bay of Trafalgar, and the hills near Cadiz. The Atlantic 
Ocean stretched itself, in its immensity, towards the west. 

It was charming here in the evening. The lighthouse at Tarifa seemed quite 
near, sometimes we could even catch a glimpse of the blaze at the distant beacon 
at Trafalgar. The full moon, which seemed to be sailing in the vaulted space 
above, was shining on the vast ever-rolling sea; the air was pure and transparent; 
and even those stars that were to be seen did not appear to be stationary in the 
blue heavens above, but to be moving in the expanse on high. 

All was novelty and beauty in the scenery and vegetation around; whilst in 
the interior of the house, we found every English comfort amongst the most 
amiable and kindest of friends, whose thoughts seemed devoted to making our 
stay with them pleasant and happy in all respects. Delightful, never-to-be- 


forgotten days did I pass here, forming a new and rich leaf in the story of my 
life. 


IN AFRICA. 


I stand upon Morocco’s soil, 
And Europe is the North for me — 
Is this not something strange to tell? 
Trafalgar’s lighthouse here I see! — 
The billows of the ocean bring 
Sounds from the distant Danish strand. 
Even in Africa I seem 
To be still near my fatherland; 
All that I love there still I see — 
The voice of friends I think I hear; 
And if it snow, there still descend 
The almond blossoms — Christmas cheer. 
Eldest kingdom of the North — 
Denmark! once so strong, but now 
So small in limits! still how great 
In the mind’s empire art not thou! 
In the whispering of the waves 
I hear tones from the Danish strand, 
The throbbings of my heart; dost thou 
Hear in return, my fatherland? 


It was like being at home here, and I heard my mother-tongue. Lady 
Drummond Hay, who was of a calm, noble, feminine nature, was the daughter of 
the late Danish Consul-General, Carstensen, at Tangier. Of relations and friends 
in dear Denmark there was much to say; I had also the pleasure of hearing 
Danish airs played on the pianoforte. There were two young pretty daughters, 
Louisa and Alice; one was born in Copenhagen, the other at Tangier; they had 
read my tales in the English translations, and the French edition from Geneva of 
the volume in which is “The Mud King’s Daughter,’ the scene of which is laid 
partly in Denmark, partly in Africa, had a place in their bookcase. I wrote in 
their copy of the book, 

From Denmark’s shore these bouquets came, 


With Danish mem’ries fraught they are; 
Two dear young friends, say, may I claim 
On Africa’s bright coast afar? 


We passed from the garden into the wild flower decked Campagna; there we 
saw, amidst the luxuriantly-blooming heather, the greatest variety of plants, 
specimens that would be valuable in the choicest hot-houses in Europe. The 
dwarf palms spread their green fans in thick masses, as the ferns do with us. 
Myrtles and laurels formed a thick grove. Out here, in the middle of the day, a 
meteor had shone in the heavens, and had fallen amidst the adjacent lofty rocks, 
which towered over the woods and wilds; there was no trace of the meteor to be 
discovered, but a magnificent view presented itself over the whole Campagna, 
far away into the country towards the south-east; and the snowcapped Atlas 
mountains rose high on the horizon like an Alpine range. Above flew, in flocks, 
large screeching ravens; the number of these birds that are found here has given 
the name ‘Ravensrock’ to the place. 

The Moors tell a story about the ravens; I heard it from Sir John Drummond 
Hay, who enjoined me to make a little tale of it. 

The Moors think that the ravens, when first they come out of the eggs, are 
white; and they relate in a comical manner, how horrified the paternal raven was 
when the young one crept out, and he perceived that it was white. ‘What is this?’ 
cried the little raven’s father, inspecting narrowly his own black plumage; not a 
white feather was to be seen, and yet the young one was white! He then looked 
at the mother, but not a white feather was visible about her either; so he 
requested an explanation from her. ‘I do not understand it,’ she said, ‘but in a 
little time doubtless the right ones will come forth!’ 

‘T will fly away from here,’ he cried, ‘away — away — away!’ and he did fly 
away. The mother remained with the little one. The father was as angry as he 
could be, but after he had flown about for some time, he began to think:—’ 
Perhaps I have not seen aright; I will go back and look again!’ and he went back; 
he found that the little white one had become grey. ‘So then it is not white?’ he 
exclaimed, ‘but still it cannot be called black; neither its mother nor I are of this 
colour.’ And he flew away again. But once more he returned, and then the young 
one had turned black. ‘Only give time, and the right will appear;’ this is the 
moral, and the father stuck to it afterwards. Such is the story of the ravens. 

Here in this neighbourhood, under pines, and orange-trees heavily laden with 
fruit, one of the rich Jews of Tangier had built a country-seat. It and a few 
Moorish huts were the only habitations near. A narrow footpath, seldom used, 
wound through the wood down to the sea; it was upon this path, that some years 


ago the lion so much spoken of had been first seen. The lion started into my 
thoughts when I suddenly one day encountered here a large yellow animal. I will 
not conceal that, for a moment, I felt a sensation of fear: it was only, however, a 
large dog; but these dogs are by no means always harmless. A similar large 
unowned animal had, but a short time before, down at Tangier, eaten a little 
living Jewish child. I met neither ichneumon nor wild boar, although one of the 
latter had lately broken into the garden. A porcupine crossed the path I was 
traversing, and on my way home, I found one of its quills, which I have 
converted into a penholder. 

There was something very enticing in wandering further and further from an 
uninhabited place, something very exhilarating in the uncertainty of where you 
are going, and what you may encounter. Everything around was so new, so 
strange; and the hollow murmur of the sea was always breaking on the ear: the 
whole shore lay before me, studded with stones which had been flattened by the 
action of the waves, with mussel-shells and conchs. What deep solitude here! 
And yet how teeming with life! — the ocean’s life and motion! One seems like a 
little insect imbued with thought, amidst this grandeur of nature. 

Hear’st thou the ocean’s murmuring tones, 

In Nature’s untaught music rich? 

In every conch that music swells, 

Therein it never dies away. 

Bright shell! that in the deep sands lay, 

Where the poor sunken wreck now dwells 

Amidst the coral graves, o’er which, 

While rolling on, the wild wave moans. 

How many, coffinless, lie there — 

Their winding sheets, the ocean’s foam? 

Thou art thyself — shell of the deep! 

A dead-house where no creature lives; 

Yet life to thee a spirit gives. 

Thy lyre, which unseen fingers sweep, 

Could tell the secrets of thy home; 

Would that these secrets I might share! 


Near the sea, in the Campagna, and on the high balcony of the villa, there was 
matter to inspire poetical thoughts. What might not a cigar reveal? The air was 
warm, and yet it was light. A number of fishing boats lay like a flock of swans in 
Trafalgar bay, awaiting a breeze; there was not a cloud to be seen, except that 


which arose from the curling smoke of the cigar. What the cigar could tell, I also 
can: — 

In Cuba stood black girls, cutting tobacco plants; their eyes glittered like 
stars, but the eyes of the youngest among them glittered more than the rest. She 
was a king’s daughter from hot Africa, now a slave in a large West India island. 

There fell a tear on the leaf she had just cut from the tobacco plant; there is a 
soul in a tear; a soul can never die, and this contained the memories of her 
childhood, longing, and regret. The leaf was rolled up, — the brown mummy 
was Called a good cigar. 

It was the very one I had just lighted, here, on the coast of Africa; it steamed, 
the smoke, undulating, extended itself; it became a little cloud-land, a 
dreamworld. What lay in it? A soul, a tear from Africa’s daughter. 

It freed itself, it raised itself in its fatherland, and flew over the Atlas 
mountains to the unknown inner region. The soul in the tear was at liberty in 
thought’s homeland! 

We had also an opportunity of seeing life in Tangier; Sir J. Drummond Hay 
with his family removed thither. First were sent off large caravans, drawn by 
mules, conveying all sorts of goods — luggage, and kitchen utensils. At a later 
hour in the afternoon, our excellent host and all of us left the romantic 
‘Ravensrock.’ It was the first summer the family had resided there; formerly 
they had spent that time at an old Moorish villa near Tangier. We passed close to 
it. The garden was remarkable for its abundance of orange-trees and roses, which 
were now left to take care of themselves; the kind fostering hands which had 
hitherto tended them were now absent. We again rode over the path by which we 
had come, rode amidst the high bamboo reeds, and past the Moorish country- 
house, with its little burial-ground, and afterwards up among the laurel-hedges 
and palm thicket. The ground became more and more uneven; the rest of the 
party rode on before me, and were soon out of sight. When left to myself I could 
not find out either road or path, so I was obliged to leave that to my mule; but as 
it was necessary that he should go a little faster, I beat him with a laurel-twig, 
and be set off at a smart pace. I am not much of a rider, yet I managed to keep 
my seat; the animal soon found out, however, that I was not his master, and he 
seemed well pleased thereat. The sun set, it suddenly became evening — pitch 
darkness brooded over the deep valley, some torches were lighted on the side of 
the hill, and the moon gleamed upon the widespread solitude. 

On the outside of Tangier, close to it, near the cactus-covered slopes, lay in 
the sand a large caravan of camels: one only raised its head high in the air, 
stretching out its long neck; the others seemed asleep. A fire was burning, with 
thick smoke proceeding from it, in the moat. We rode through the low narrow 


gate, where some Arabs, bare-legged and in bournouses, met us, and ran with 
lights through the confined, breakneck lanes; over stones and rubbish we rode, 
until we reached the small street in which the foreign consuls reside: here are 
represented the French, Spanish, and English governments. Sir John Drummond 
Hay takes precedence among them as the English resident minister at the empire 
of Morocco. At sunset the flags are all taken down; at daylight there waved 
above his house two flags, those of England and Denmark, as Sir J. Drummond 
Hay, from the period of his father’s death, had been the Danish consul-general. 

We were here in an old building, with balconies hanging over the garden, flat 
roofs, and surrounded by thick walls; the gate was well locked and secured. 
Within all was so pleasantly and so well arranged. The stairs and the corridors 
were adorned with the skins of lions, panthers, and tigers; collections of Moorish 
vases, spears, sabres, and other weapons: there hung rich saddles and horse- 
trappings, for the most part presents which Sir John Drummond Hay had 
received on his visit to the emperor of Morocco. 

In the usual sitting room, which was adjacent to a not insignificant library, 
there were, among many paintings and engravings, more than one well-known 
place and portrait belonging to my Danish home. The splendid silver candelabra, 
a gift from the Swedish king Oscar, stood in one comer, and a magnificent China 
vase, presented to Sir John Drummond Hay by the Danish king, Christian VIIL., 
stood in the opposite corner of the apartment. Every window-blind was of 
Copenhagen manufacture, with painted views of the palaces of Fredericksborg, 
Fredericksberg, and Rosenberg. I might have fancied myself in a Danish room 
— in Denmark — and yet I was in another quarter of the globe. In this house 
there was every English convenience, even to a fireplace; and from the balconies 
we looked out upon the little garden, where the oleanders bloomed amidst the 
changing-colour bell-flowers I had seen in the churchyard at Gibraltar. A large 
palm-tree raised its lofty head in the clear moonlit air, and imparted to the view 
its foreign appearance. The sea, with its white-crested waves, was rolling near, 
and the lighthouse at Tarifa, glimmered upon us from the coast of Europe as we 
sat, a happy circle, in the handsomely furnished comfortable room. Sir John told 
us about the country and the people; he told us also about his journey to 
Morocco, and of his residence in Constantinople. 

There hung on the wall of the sitting-room a likeness of the most beautiful 
sultana in the harem of Mahmud II., the grandfather of the present Sultan. To 
have obtained a portrait of a sultana seems almost incredible; this picture had a 
romantic history of its own. 

The Sultan had a little dwarf of a most hideous appearance, but so 
wonderfully clever and full of talent that he amused his majesty very much. One 


day, when the dwarf had been particularly witty and entertaining, he said, ‘ What 
will you give me now, my lord?’— ‘I will give you any one of my wives whom 
you can kiss,’ said the Sultan. ‘ Oh, but I cannot reach up to kiss any of them,’ 
replied the dwarf; ‘they would laugh at me.” That is your affair,’ rejoined the 
Sultan, ordering his tobacco-pipe. The most beautiful of all his women brought it 
in; she knelt before him, and presented it to him. At that moment the dwarf 
sprang forward, threw his arm round her neck, and kissed her. ‘I will give you 
money,’ said the Sultan, ‘but not her.” The Sultan will not break his word,’ 
replied the dwarf. ‘ Well, she is yours,’ said the Sultan; ‘ but never again, from 
this time forth, dare to enter the gates of the seraglio.’ The beautiful sultana had 
to go with the dwarf. She was plunged into grief, and burning with anger—’ You 
have carried your point,’ she said, ‘ but I also will now have, my way. I will live 
free, as the Christian women live. I will drive out when I please, and I will come 
home when I please. I will torment you: I will make you wretched!’ And this she 
did in every possible way, and when a French painter came, she had her likeness 
taken, and this was how her portrait was obtained. 

It was midnight before I retired to my chamber. But I did not feel as if I 
required either sleep or repose; occupied with my own thoughts, I could have sat 
long looking up into the boundless atmosphere! The deepest sea is shallow 
compared to that infinite depth. I heard the Turkish Mundin sing his watchman’s 
song. 

It is better to pray than to sleep! God is great! 


The ocean murmured its eternal tones. At length I lay down, and closed my 
eyes in a Mahomedan city. 


Tangier is the old Tinja of the Romans in the Western part of what was then 
called Mauritania; in the eighth century it was conquered by the Moors, in the 
fifteenth by the Portuguese; these presented it, a hundred years later, as a bridal 
gift with one of their princesses, to pass into the hands of England; but after 
about a score of years it was restored to the Moors. All this can be read in any 
historical work, or gazetteer; but it is always well to know something of the 
place one is in; and with this knowledge we went forth next day, under the 
guidance of the most confidential servant in the establishment, Hussein. We 
were to see all that was remarkable in the town, and also to visit the shop of a 
jew, who had for sale a large collection of Moorish articles, such as studs, 
breast-pins, brooches, and other little matters which one might take home to 
Denmark as souvenirs from Tangier. I found afterwards, in Paris, at a shop kept 
by a Turk, almost similar articles, and when I asked if these came from Tangier, 


he told me that they were all manufactured in Paris, therefore were not half so 
expensive there as over in Africa. They were sent from France in large 
quantities, to Algiers, Oran, and all the African Mediterranean towns; purchased 
in these, however, they were always remembrances of Africa, and in 
remembrance lies the germ of fancy. 

Hussein took us through a crowd of Jews and Moors. They drew to one side, 
on his making a sign with his hand to them; we came as persons of distinction, 
friends or relatives of the English ambassador. We visited one or two 
caravanseries, heavy, clumsy buildings, though quite in the Moorish style. The 
courtyard and the porticoes were full of Arabs, who were selling corn and 
poultry; huddled close together stood unladen asses, resting themselves. It was 
hardly possible to get through here, every place was so occupied; and a number 
of women, wrapt up in their large, sack-like garments, had squeezed themselves 
in between the asses and the bags of corn; they turned towards us, and glanced at 
us with one eye, the other was always concealed by the heads of their sacks. 

At the gate of the town the crowd was so great that no one could move for a 
few moments; the camels, asses, children, and old people, were all pressing 
against each other; some wanted to go out, some wanted to come in; there was 
an awful shouting and screaming. At length we managed to get through the 
throng. A large fire had been kindled in the dried-up moat; the thick dark smoke 
licked the walls. Butchers’ work was going on below; it was not a pleasant sight, 
for the bloody carcases were hung up in the full sunshine. Before us, in the sand, 
lay overloaded camels; while another troop we saw just starting on their journey; 
they were going, it was said, to Tetuan: the men who accompanied them were 
heavily armed, and carried very long muskets, the road from hence not being 
safe. 

All around where we were standing, cooking was going on; the broiling of 
fish we both saw and smelled. A few young women were sitting on the sand, and 
seemed to be enjoying the perfume; their faces had slipped out from beyond the 
opening of their sacks, when we came they quickly turned away, but I had seen 
their pretty eyes. A negro, with large silver rings in his ears, was strutting 
consequentially about; water carriers, with amulets in their hair, came with their 
full water-bags; a number of Moors sat in a circle listening to a story-teller, who, 
as he discoursed, constantly struck a tambourin. It was a very interesting sight, 
and the whole would have formed a very excellent picture. 

We went over the pathless common to the Jews’ churchyard, which, without 
any enclosure, looked like a field with low flat tombstones, upon each of which a 
Hebrew inscription was to be seen. Here the women assembled on the sabbath, 
adorned the graves with burning lights, and sat in conversation, or sang choruses 


to the accompaniment of stringed instruments. The view from this spot over the 
bay is inexpressibly beautiful. As we were standing here, the caravan, a long 
procession, passed over the beach, where the waves, white with foam, rolled up 
on the sands; we followed it, going through a ravine with towering, dusty cacti 
and fig-trees. Down by the sea, the billows were dashing high over the ruined 
mole; we got a good drenching once or twice. We were obliged to creep over, or 
get over as we best could, heaps of earth and broken walls, then again to mount 
and to seek a footing, till, at last, through thick and thin, we reached an opening 
in the wall of the town, which led to a tan-yard or slaughterhouse, or piggery 
might have been the most appropriate term; and we stood again in one of the 
rough, breakneck streets, whence we passed into a small lane, and entered the 
most considerable sale-room for embroidered slippers, worked cushions studs, 
and brooches. Inside of the low outer door, the house was very handsome; there 
was a paved court-yard, surrounded by slender pillars; a staircase, inlaid with 
squares of porcelain, led up to an open passage with small rooms — a complete 
bazaar, crowded with articles richly embroidered in gold, works of morocco- 
leather and metal. The rooms were redolent of the perfumes of roses, musk, and 
myrrh. The young Jewish girl, who showed us about, was very slender and 
pretty. Her mamma was on a larger scale: she might have sat as a model for 
Judith — that is to say, an old Judith, — relating to her grandchildren the story 
of Holofemes. 

Friday is a day kept sacred by the Moors; and therefore on that day the gates 
of Tangier are closed as long as prayers are being read in the mosques. Collin 
was not aware of this regulation, and, after our town wanderings, had set off on 
an excursion into the country. In the afternoon he came back, and went from gate 
to gate, but in vain, he could not get into the town. He had nothing for it but to 
stroll about, and in so doing he came to the Jews’ burying-ground. The women 
had ranged their lights on the graves, and were sitting among them, singing, and 
playing their instruments. An old Jew showed him a path which led up to the 
castle, where the Pasha resides, and told him that it was only by this way he 
could enter the town at that time, for there was a little gate between the castle 
and the town always kept open. Through this gate he reached us, although the 
prayers were still going on in the mosques. 

I also ventured out into the streets and the Campagna without a guide. No one 
was rude to me; indeed, a couple of Jews were rather too pressing in their 
civilities; they pushed the little Moorish children to one side, although they were 
scarcely in my way. A Jew, very shabbily dressed, but grinning from ear to ear, 
insisted on my going with him into a side street. I asked him what was to be seen 
there. ‘A Jew’s house,’ he replied, bowing humbly and making many grimaces. 


My curiosity was aroused, and I followed him into one of the little narrow 
alleys; we were quite alone; he wished me to go farther up within this enclosure; 
I became rather dubious whether I should trust him or not. With all his poverty, 
the man looked honest; yet I had a good many gold pieces about me, — was I on 
the eve of meeting with an adventure? He stopped before a low door in the wall, 
took a step down, stood again, and again beckoned to me; I followed him. We 
entered a small paved court, where a dirty old Jewish female was employed in 
some household work. A few steps up a rude staircase brought us to a little open 
room; here lay a pale young woman, with a mat over her, and an infant in her 
arms. 

‘A Jew’s wife — a Jew’s child!’ cried the man, laughing and jumping about. 
He took up the baby and held it before me, that I might see it was really of the 
race of Abraham. I had to give it a littke money. The woman took one of the 
cushions she was lying on and gave it to me for a seat. The man kissed his pale 
pretty wife, then kissed his child, and looked very happy. The whole furniture of 
the apartment appeared to be composed of some rags and one large jar. 

The next day, I had an opportunity of seeing the contrast between the abode 
of a poor and a wealthy Jew. The richest Israelite had invited me, through Sir 
John Drummond Hay, to come to his house and see how one of the leading Jews 
at Tangier lived. He came himself for me, because Sir John, with the English 
consul and many other friends, had gone to a large hunting party, which I did not 
feel inclined to join. More than one hundred persons had gone to hunt or to look 
on. Jonas Collin rode a fine-looking Arabian horse, a gift from the Emperor of 
Morocco; it had a pedigree tracing back through five hundred generations. They 
all set off at a furious gallop. 

The Israelitish merchant, dressed, like myself, in the French style, took me to 
his house; it was situated in quite as confined an alley as that where, the day 
before, I had visited the poor Jew. The house itself, seen from the outside, did 
not look much better; there was a grated square hole in the wall, and a low door; 
but when I had crossed the threshold into the little forecourt, everything wore 
another appearance. The floor and the stairs were laid with slabs of porcelain; 
the walls seemed to be composed of polished white stone; the rooms were lofty 
and airy, with open colonnades leading out to the court. The light fell from 
above. Within sat the young wife, equipped in her costly bridal dress, evidently 
that I might see it. No eastern princess could have been more magnificently 
dressed; she vied with the splendour described in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ when 
Haroun-al-Raschid went forth in search of adventures in Bagdad. 

She wore a long, open, green velvet dress, embroidered in gold, with a white 
silk petticoat under it; a long red silk scarf worked in gold; a brocaded boddice 


with several buttons, each button being a pearl; a veil of golden gauze hung over 
her bare arms, which were covered with splendid bracelets, as her fingers were 
with costly rings. Her hair, according to the Jewish fashion, was shaved off, but 
false curls hung from the blue silk turban on her head, in the centre of which, 
just over the brow, sparkled a large jewel. Her earrings were so massive that they 
resembled small stirrups. She really was quite a splendid sight to gaze at, and she 
was young and handsome, with coal-black eyes and shining white teeth. Her 
husband turned her round on the floor, that I might see her on all sides. She 
spoke Arabic to him, and a few words of Spanish to me. They were both very 
lively, but still more so was their little daughter, of three years of age; she was 
also resplendent in velvet and gold; laughingly, she offered me both her hand 
and her mouth; and after this cakes and orange liqueur were brought in. 

The wife’s brother joined us, along with two older ladies, members of the 
family; they were not in their bridal apparel, but, nevertheless, were dressed in a 
peculiar style. The Bible, with the English and the Hebrew texts, was brought 
forth, and they were greatly surprised that I — as every schoolboy in our Latin 
schools is able to do — could read the whole of the first verse of Genesis. 

My kind host conducted me again to my home; but when, on the way to it, we 
were passing another well-appointed Jewish house, in which his sister and 
brother-in-law resided, he wished me to go in. Here the inner court had a large 
glass roof, which rested upon green pillars, and rose to the height of three 
stories, forming an immense hall, which was hung with tapestry, and had 
matting under foot. Small open cabinets, one filled with a number of Hebrew 
books and manuscripts, one with views from the Bible, and others with articles 
of household use and luxury; all seeming to proclaim what a pleasant abode this 
must be. 

The lady of the house, who was no longer a young woman, was dressed in 
black, and wore a handsome head-dress, received me very kindly. There were 
other ladies present, and some children, but they all spoke Arabic; only the 
husband, who soon made his appearance, spoke English. One of the little Jewish 
boys amused himself very much during my visit: he hid his face behind dresses 
and curtains, bursting, however, constantly into fits of laughter, but he was very 
much embarrassed when I drew him forwards, and asked him his name, and 
every other question I could think of. His mother translated to him what I said, 
and prompted the answers, with which he was not very ready. I observed that, 
afterwards, in a corner with the other children, he raised himself upon his toes, 
and stretched his arms up, to show how tall I was. My comical young friend was 
called Moses; a nice little fellow he was. I hope that he may live, and grow up; 
and if he should be as tall as I am, how I should laugh! 


When we came out into the street, we saw a number of Jews, one of whom 
was entirely dressed in red satin. Among the crowd was a little negro boy, in 
white clothes, with a gold-embroidered scarf, and with silver bracelets on his 
black arms. It was quite evident that he was vain of his dress and appearance. I 
asked if it were any particular day, and heard that both the Moors and the Jews 
were celebrating a festival. 

Late in the afternoon the hunting party returned. Collin was busy a great part 
of the night in preparing, as skeletons, the heads of some of the wild animals that 
had been killed. He also brought home two living tortoises; they were taken with 
us on the whole of our journey, and were, for several months, without eating or 
drinking, yet they reached Copenhagen alive. 

When I had retired to my couch, I was suddenly disturbed by a frightful 
beating of drums; a terrible noise was heard from all the streets around. I jumped 
up and enquired the cause of this uproar, when I was told that it was the negroes 
in the town who were drumming so vigorously; and that they were probably 
either holding a feast, or celebrating a wedding. However, the next day, we 
ascertained that the foul fiend had entered into a woman, and they were trying to 
drum him out. It is an ancient belief in the North, that nisses and trolds cannot 
endure the noise of drums; here, I now learned, that his satanic majesty also 
dislikes that species of music. At an early part of the morning I heard singing in 
the narrow street, and presently the name of Mahomet. I looked out from the 
balcony over the garden wall, and saw six Moors carrying on their shoulders a 
coffin, which had a red scarf wrapped round it — a sign that it was the body of a 
female which was going to be buried: the coffins of men are always without any 
omament. A great number of people followed the corpse through the little alleys 
to the mosque. 

Sir John Drummond Hay was to take Collin and me, after dinner, up to the 
fort, to introduce us to the Pasha; the Pasha was aware of our coming. His 
seraglio, on the occasion of our visit, were to remove to some interior chambers. 
His Majesty, the reigning Emperor of Morocco, has only, I heard, about a couple 
of hundred wives; his father, on the contrary, though he was seventy years of 
age, had 800 ladies, and, in addition to these, he had sent to him, every tenth day, 
a young fresh girl, a customary gift from the different Cadis. How large the 
number retained by the Pasha of Tangier may be, I do not know. 

On leaving the town, we ascended, amidst high walls and fortifications, to the 
castle. The whole of the guards were drawn up in the outer court, in honour of 
our arrival. Bournouses, bare feet in yellow morroco slippers, turbans, and 
sabres, was the uniform. The officer of the guard shook hands with us, and, at 
the open inner gate, we beheld the Pasha himself — a handsome, clever-looking 


man, apparently about fifty years of age; he also had naked feet in yellow 
Morocco slippers. Otherwise, he was extremely well dressed, in an expensive 
white bournous, with a turban of the finest muslin. Sir John presented us and his 
two daughters, who had accompanied us, and we were received, not only with 
cordiality, but with European good breeding. The Pasha shook hands with us, 
and took us into the paved court, which reminded us of the Alhambra, except 
that the pillars which supported the horse-shoe arches had here Grecian capitals. 
Two officers, high in the Morocco army, accompanied us. Chairs were brought 
for us, but the Pasha himself sat on a cushion, under which a splendid carpet was 
spread over the floor. He and Sir John Drummond Hay spoke to each other in 
Arabic; that seemed to be the only language he could speak. Tea was brought in, 
and we had each to swallow two large cupfuls. They were like taking a warm 
bath. A third cup was about to be inflicted on us, but I begged Sir John to stop it, 
and to say that it was against our religion to drink three cups. Happily, therefore, 
we escaped the third cup. Sponge cakes were then served round, and after that 
we were taken through the dark crooked passages in the palace, past small 
mysterious-looking closets, and bath-rooms. We passed through a little orange- 
garden; above it, in the walls, were small grated windows, and one of the 
officers touched Collin on the arm, and whispered ‘pretty eyes!’ Above, these 
pretty eyes were indeed looking down on us; they belonged to the Pasha’s 
seraglio. Poor doves in a dovecot! Cooing tenderly, but as jealous as doves. 

The Pasha offered us horses to ride down to the town, but we preferred to 
walk; he accompanied us to the outer gate of the castle, where he shook hands 
with us, and bade us, in the kindest manner, farewell. 

When we returned home, we found letters awaiting us from Denmark; they 
had only been eight days in coming. Consul Mathiasen had sent me also, from 
Gibraltar, the Copenhagen ‘Dagbladet;’ it seemed as if the African house had 
been suddenly transported through the air to our home in the North. 

Every tenth day a steamer goes from Algiers to France; it calls at Oran, 
Gibraltar, Tangier, Cadiz, &c. &c. It was expected at Tangier early in the 
morning of the ninth November, but it was not yet in sight. We were going by it 
to Cadiz. 

It was Sunday. The population of Tangier consists of Moors and Jews; the 
few Roman Catholics and Protestants here have neither church nor chapel; 
therefore the devotional duties of Sunday must be performed in their own 
houses, or in their own hearts. Down in the garden-room a cloth was spread over 
the table, a Bible and Psalm books were laid upon it, and Sir John Drummond 
Hay read aloud to us some of the Psalms, and the portions of the Old and New 


Testaments appointed for the lessons of the day. The mind was raised to solemn 
thought during this quiet, unpretending church service. 

In a few hours I should have to leave this home, which I had found in a 
distant land, in another quarter of the globe; I should have to bid farewell to 
friends who, during the short time we had been together, had been so kind, and 
had sought to make everything so pleasant to me. It was quite uncertain if we 
should ever meet again in this world; assuredly I should never again be on the 
coast of Africa. 

We saw the steamer approaching; it was the French ship of war, ‘Titan;’ it 
was soon at anchor in the bay. The servants collected our luggage; Hussein and 
Boom-grais went on before us, Sir John Drummond Hay accompanied us to the 
boat. I cannot bear partings; my heart was very sad; one more cordial shake of 
the hand, and we heard his last farewell as we left the shore. From the boat we 
could see Lady Drummond Hay and her two young daughters, standing on the 
balcony of their house; they waved their handkerchiefs to us, and we waved our 
hats to them in return. Our boatmen rowed vigorously. The sun went down, and 
as it becomes here immediately dark, evening had set in before we reached the 
steamer. 

From the deck we saw once more, over the water, the white walls and low 
roofs of Tangier. Lights glimmered from the town. I felt in very low spirits. 

Our sojourn on the African coast had been the most interesting part of our 
travels hitherto. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


CADIZ. 


WE now found ourselves on board a large, well-manned craft, with cannon on 
both sides: it might have easily withstood an encounter with pirates, if there had 
been any about. Little care had been taken to provide for the comfort of the 
passengers. However, the officers’ cabins, which were on deck, were good and 
nicely arranged; a pretty little library was not even forgotten here, and I found 
one of the young officers deep in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ but he was reading it in 
the Arabic language. 

It was somewhat past seven o’clock when the ship was set in motion. The 
moon had not yet risen; it was rather dark. I retired early to my cabin, and went 
to sleep; but I was awakened by a sudden shock: the ship was stationary, the 
machines had stopped; I heard the steam rushing out of the funnel. It was not yet 
half-past one. There was a tremendous noise over head; commands were issued, 
great commotion and stir — something unusual must have happened. I jumped 
out of my cabin and rushed on deck. The ship lay very much over on one side, 
and most of the crew were bending over the gunwale. I asked what was the 
matter, but it was long before I obtained an answer; at length, I was told that we 
had run aground. No land was to be seen, the heavens were bright with stars, the 
sea tolerably calm; the sailors had not time to say a word to me, they all had 
plenty to do. We were in the Atlantic Ocean, not far from Trafalgar. I had awoke 
Collin, and he also now made his appearance on deck. A few minutes later the 
vessel was moving again, backing slowly out of the soft earth, but there was no 
sleep for me now. The paddle-wheels struck the sea with heavy strokes, and we 
darted forward through the crest of the ocean, leaving long swelling waves 
behind us. At half-past four in the morning we cast anchor at Cadiz; but we had 
many hours to wait, before that not very vigilant quarantine-committee deigned 
to make their appearance, to receive the captain’s papers, and to give us 
permission to land. 

The sun rose; Cadiz lay before us, shining white, with flat-roofed houses, 
which looked as if they were formed of chalk; the bay was quite full of vessels; 
we were a considerable distance from the shore. One boat after another came out 
to our steamer, and remained to take the passengers off. The part where we were 
standing on the deck was becoming smaller and smaller every moment; they had 
already began to clean up; the sailors washed and scrubbed away. Even in the 


very machinery compartment there was a great washing going on, we saw it 
from above. The stoker and his assistant had undressed themselves entirely, and 
there they were down below rubbing each other with soap, and pouring one 
bucket of water after the other over each other, as much for their amusement as 
for their mutual benefit. 

At length we saw the red-yellow Spanish flag waving from the boat that 
brought the health-committee, and we now obtained permission to go on shore. I 
was surprised that, in Cadiz, as in Malaga and Valencia, we were not asked for 
our passports. When, on the contrary, we entered Spain from the land side, and 
later, on leaving the country for Bayonne, our passports were demanded and also 
a fee. It seems as if those who enter Spain from the sea, may travel all over the 
country without a passport; in the interior it was never even mentioned. 

The visitation at the custom-house was very trifling, and after we had got 
over the usual extortions from the boatmen and porters, we betook ourselves to 
the ‘ Fonda de Paris,’ in all respects a most excellent hotel. 

I was astonished to find in Cadiz such perfect cleanliness, such neat, white- 
plastered houses, and so many flagstaffs; but in other respects there was nothing 
to attract a stranger. There were no picture galleries, no Moorish reminiscences 
of any importance. The streets did not display the life and animation which we 
had seen in Gibraltar; for us, who had just come from the coast of Morocco, 
there was nothing new here, nothing peculiar, nothing striking, Cadiz did not 
exactly interest us. Perhaps it might also have been the case if we had come 
hither overland from the north; but one charm Cadiz did possess — the sea, the 
vast rolling sea. The Alameda was pleasantly situated, and presented a view over 
the wide, open bay; large waves dashed against the harbour walls, sea-gulls flew 
screaming over the foaming billows; a quantity of fishing-boats, like a flock of 
gigantic birds with wide out-stretched wings, were steering for the harbour. The 
roads were full of ships; the flags of every nation waved from them. In the 
Alameda there is a long row of flower-beds fenced in, and four palm trees, one 
at each end of the long promenade; casts of statues are also not wanting. The 
wind was much keener than yonder in Africa; there, the sun shone warmly, it 
was still summer-like, but Cadiz inspired no sympathy. The fault may have been 
mine, or it may have been the fault of the town of Cadiz itself. I saw it from the 
Alameda, I saw it from the harbour, from the marketplace and streets, from my 
high-up window, in front of which people were walking about the flat roofs, 
drawing ropes across upon which to dry articles of clothing that are seldom 
mentioned. 


CADIZ. 


Hung like birdcages, large and green, 
On the white houses’ walls are seen 
Gay balconies in such profusion, 
That to the eye there seems confusion. 
Here cleanliness asserts her sway, 
The very roofs are washed each day; 
Yes, Cadiz looks in Sunday dress, 
But ’tis th’ abode of weariness; 
And were the bright sea not so near, 
One surely would feel buried here. 


This is more severely expressed than meant, for some pleasure did await us 
here. In Cadiz we found dear letters from home for us: in Cadiz we met some 
countrymen; young Frederic Zinn lived here, and as it happens was in the very 
mercantile house to which I was recommended. In the roads was the ship 
‘Dorothea,’ belonging to the house of Melchior in Copenhagen: Captain Harboe, 
who commanded her, had been in the town and had told one of his passengers, 
the Marine officer Hohlenberg, that he had met a person in the street who was 
incredibly like the poet H. C. Andersen; he had very nearly gone up and spoken 
to him, but Andersen was not in Spain. We met somewhat later, and exchanged 
tidings from our dear Denmark. 

Cadiz possesses, like all the larger Spanish towns, an extremely elegant 
casino, where you find a great assortment of home and foreign newspapers: we 
were most kindly introduced and received here. 

When, in 1835, the inhabitants of Saragossa set the example of burning the 
monasteries and murdering the monks, and tumult and uproar spread all over the 
country, Cadiz gave her monks a respite of five hours to clear out of their 
monasteries, and placed military guards around them to prevent incendiarism. 
The populace took possession of their stores, and burned the furniture and the 
books, but the building was spared. Cadiz has no ruins, no damages, to exhibit 
from that period. The impression made upon you here, is prevailing order and 
cleanliness; that you are in a large mercantile town, where the romantic can only 
be sought in contemplating the sea and the Andalusian eyes: these sparkle 
splendidly in the lovely, graceful ladies who, enveloped in their mantillas, 
promenade up and down the Alameda, rivalling in light those of Circe and Lais. 

The surrounding country is exceedingly flat, and covered with drifting sand, 
tracts of heath, and salt-morasses for miles long. High salt-pyramids tower from 


the dark ground. There are no places worth making excursions to in the 
neighbourhood. Xeres de la Frontera was the only spot near mentioned to us as 
interesting to visit — not on account of its churches or its historical 
reminiscences, no! — but to admire its storehouses of wines, and to be 
astonished at their perfection, and at the quantity accumulated here. 

There is not much to relate about Cadiz: this town was a miserable beginning 
to the journey back from Tangier. Hitherto Spain had not afforded me the 
materials for a single tale. Would I be able to redeem my promise to a circle of 
dear little children? What did they not expect to hear related of Spanish girls, of 
Spanish flies, Spanish peppers, Spanish canes, Spanish verdure, to which might 
be added Spanish mantles, Spanish dangers, and Spanish winds. 

During my wanderings through the town I passed an open workshop, in 
which a young cabinet maker was busily occupied polishing something: he was 
singing merrily, and moreover it was German that he sung; so I spoke to him in 
his mother tongue, and he became still more jovial. He had quite the fair 
Northern complexion, with red cheeks and blue eyes; he came from a small town 
in Wurtemberg, and now was going to be married in Cadiz: he was beaming 
with joy and pleasure, and stood there polishing away at a coffin. Rightly 
considered, there really is nothing sad about this. 

In summer time there grows a beautiful tree in the woods: the sun shines upon 
it, the birds warble in it, and the winds waft to and fro the green branches. The 
tree is cut down, this is its destiny; four good boards are sawn from it, and these 
are brought to the workshop of the joiner. 


Of four poor planks our grandeur’s made, 
When in the gloomy grave we’re laid. 


There is much room for reflection on this subject. Four boards, with a little 
velvet and gold, that soon decay, are a monarch’s last kingdom; four boards 
await us all, the richest and the poorest; naked we come into the world, here we 
first put on a coat, coarse woollen, or velvet; we receive different gifts from our 
Lord, gifts of genius and uprightness, the gift of good connections or wealth — 
the last is the most useful. Four boards! — the shrine of death, the shrine of the 
castoff body, there it stands; our winding sheet is therein deposited, and we put 
on a new and a better garb: and what a happiness is this! 

Such was probably the joiner’s train of thought as he worked away at the 
coffin; it was mine, at any rate. This was the only romantic incident that I 
stumbled upon in Cadiz. I do not doubt that a few days’ life with the herdsmen 
upon the vast plains of the Guadalquiver might have afforded richer materials: 


the river, which was navigable even for large ships, wound itself in wide creeks 
up to Sevilla; before the railway was laid down, the river transit was the most 
used. I daresay that a ride with a communicative smuggler might have afforded 
subject-matter to have filled an entire volume. It is not many years ago that more 
than one young man in Andalusia played a conspicuous part in one or other of 
the guerilla bands during the civil war: their début had been made, and their 
courage and boldness tested in some plundering expedition, or in some robber- 
attack; however, they soon found out that this was no very honourable 
occupation. Perhaps in the streets or on the harbour, I may have stood side by 
side with such an individual, a fit hero for a highly interesting novel: but the hero 
did not proclaim himself in song like the joiner’s man who was polishing the 
coffin; he did not trumpet forth the events of his past life. Cadiz doubtless 
conceals within her ample materials for the romantic, but the stranger does not 
perceive them. Hacklander, in his glorious picturesque journey through Spain, 
calls Cadiz the ‘Queen of the Ocean in widow’s weeds:’ in other respects, like 
myself, he speaks only of the clean, whitewashed houses, the ornamental 
balconies, and the pretty smiling women. 

We were recommended to take the railway to Sevilla, and not to try the 
tiresome journey by steamer; the Guadalquiver forms innumerable bays, and the 
only variation to be seen on its banks, is restricted to its herds of cattle. 

We left by the afternoon’s train. For about the first mile you go along the sea- 
shore; large waves were rolling up, the country was uncommonly flat. The 
drifting sands extend far and wide, even to the distant salt-morasses; it was 
lonely and deserted here. Salt-pyramids, such as those we had seen in France in 
the neighbourhood of Cette, rose from the grey brown soil. We stopped at a few 
sea-side stations; the country began now to assume more and more the 
appearance of a heath; the dwarf-palm was the most common shrub here: a large 
pine-forest, the most extensive that we have seen in Spain, stretched itself far 
over the hills. The sun went down, and the heavens borrowed its evening tints, a 
golden endless expanse, too vast for the eye to encompass. We approached 
Xeres de la Frontera, which for historians has a peculiar interest: it was here that 
in the year 711, as is well known, the youthful general Tarik, at the age of two- 
and-twenty, fought for nine days without interruption, and gained a victory 
which, in its prosecution under the viceroys of Ceuta, brought the whole of 
Spain under the dominion of the caliphs of Omijaden. 

The railway-station at which we stopped was situated far from the town; we 
saw its churches and whitewashed houses clearly in the bright evening air, but 
immediately we began to move forwards, they were hid behind the heath- 
covered hills. The twilight increased more and more; here and there a large fire 


was blazing close to the railroad, and men were sitting around it: it was only a 
cursory glance we got of the groups. We flew onwards towards Sevilla, the 
birthplace of Murillo; the city where Cervantes composed part of his Don 
Quixote; the city which is connected with the tale of Don Juan, where he died, a 
pious, holy man, and where his grave is, with the epitaph which he himself 
indited. The locomotive rushed onwards, puffing and panting; all around was 
darkness, we saw nothing of the many towers of the town, of the splendid 
Giralda, and the ancient walls from the time of Julius Cesar; the steam from the 
locomotive was alone visible: it floated away like misty spirits from the burial of 
Don Juan, and yet it was not the midnight spectral hour. 

At eight o’clock in the evening we reached Sevilla, where we got out. The 
train puffed onwards to Cordoba, where the railway stopped. 


CHAPTER KXIll. 


SEVILLA. 


WE lodged at the Fonda de Londres. My balcony looked out upon the Plaza 
Nueva, which is very extensive, and planted with allées of orange-trees laden 
with golden fruit; marble benches for the promenaders were not wanting. The air 
was Clear; countless stars shone. I took a seat upon my balcony, lighted my 
cigar, and, contemplating its flame and smoke, “the first evening in Sevilla 
called forth the verse about the 


CIGAR. 


In the glow of the cigar, 

Spirits of fire there are; 

In the steam that puffs and swells, 

A necromancer dwells. 

Like Fata Morgana, there 

He builds a castle fair; 

And with his magic to my home, 

He leads my thoughts to roam. 

That seas and mountains intervene 

It and myself between. 

Forgotten is — that down below 

Bright orange-blossoms blow. — 

Now my cigar I lay aside, 

And, standing in its pride, 

Sevilla, I behold once more; 

The dream of home is o0’er! 

The cathedral at Sevilla, the largest of all the churches of Spain, the Moorish 
Alcazar, and lastly Murillo’s matchless pictures, make Sevilla one of the most 
interesting cities of Europe; the sea alone is wanting: with the sea Sevilla would 
be perfect, the city of cities — 


Sevilla, happy, charming place! 


rich in song and legend, in reminiscences of the past, and great names! The 
whole town has been set to music, has been painted in tones: Rossini took ‘the 
Barber of Sevilla’ as the text for his opera. I believe, however, that another has 
said and written this before me, but many will repeat it yet. — 

The cathedral was once a mosque, but the architect understood how to add to 
and rebuild it: the cupola appears to be suspended, held up as if by an unseen 
power. The vast area has been widened, and it has been heightened until it has 
become the grandest of churches, with chapels and side-buildings, each one a 
church in itself. You are quite overpowered by the elaborate carvings in wood, 
by the gorgeous pictures painted in the large windows, by the stem grandeur in 
the style of the whole structure. The walls are adorned with pictures by Murillo; 
among these, his celebrated composition, the holy St. Antony. In front of the 
cathedral rises la Giralda, a four-cornered, slender Moorish clock-tower, the 
highest in Spain: five-and-twenty clocks vibrate in a circle up yonder; a winged 
female figure, representing Faith, stands upon the uppermost point, glittering in 
the bright sunshine. One can ride up on horseback up to the very top, so gradual 
and easy are the steps of ascent. The inventor of algebra, Al-Geber, passed many 
nights up in the old Giralda-tower, studying the stars. 

In front of the western entrance of the cathedral is the old Moorish court, el 
patio de los naranjos, which is planted with orange-trees, and where water 
bubbles and murmurs. Here in the open air, a pulpit, hewn out of stone, has been 
erected. Before the eastern entrance lies the exchange, Lonja, a huge, four- 
comered building, in the formal courtyard of which a small statue of Christopher 
Columbus has been placed: the broad stone stairs lead to large saloons 
containing costly cabinets, in which are kept the archives of the documents 
relating to America, from its discovery to the present day. 

Passing the Lonja you reach the Moorish kings’ palace, the superb Alcazar. It 
is in excellent preservation: resplendent with gold and colours, it looks as fresh 
as if belonging to a more recent period, in short, as if it were only a few weeks 
since the Moors had departed thence. 

The Alhambra of Granada is like a dreamy vision, conjured up by the bright, 
wonderful moonlight of the south; the vanished forms that once dwelt there are 
not visible, nor do we expect to meet them. The Alcazar in Sevilla is no dreamy 
vision; it is a reality, seen in the bright sunny hours of day. You fancy that 
mighty princes and their charming ladies may suddenly appear. All within is so 
fresh, so life-like, the eye is astonished at the richness of the colouring and 
gilding; here again you find the peculiar, lace-like porcelain decorations, so 
universal in the Alhambra: the doors are composed of a mosaic of variegated 
woods. You stand as it were in a magic building, in which kaleidoscopic 


pictures, and Brussels lace, are converted into walls, the ground of which seems 
to be gold; the whole supported by slender, graceful marble columns. The eye is 
unable to follow the numberless entwinings in this chaos of arabesque, and yet it 
dwells with pleasure on the many labyrinth-like ramifications which, if I may so 
express myself, produce flowers in arabesque inscriptions. A higher story, added 
to it at a subsequent period, and arranged for the accommodation of the later 
Spanish kings, when they chose to reside in Sevilla, rather detracts from the 
original beauty of the building, though it must always remain surpassingly 
lovely. The interior court, one might call it the middle hall of the palace, where 
the heaven above forms the ceiling, has something so enchanting about it, that 
one might fancy oneself in a fairy-palace. The Alcazar belongs totally and 
entirely to ‘ the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments;’ one is here quite overwhelmed 
by the oriental pomp and splendour. Everything here is in the same style, and yet 
how different! It would scarcely have surprised us if suddenly Harun-al-Raschid 
and the princess Scheherzad had walked past us, or if beautiful Sultanas had 
greeted us from among the arched galleries. 

We entered the garden; it is surrounded by edifices which reminded us of the 
renaissance period, heavy but characteristic, blending, however, admirably with 
the old-fashioned peculiar pleasure-grounds. We saw here stiffly-cut myrtle 
hedges, large, perfectly flat flower-beds in the forms of weapons, crowns, and 
maps; even the orange-trees had not been permitted to retain their natural 
beautiful shape, the scissors had trimmed them into various forms. In the midst 
of large brick sluices rose ingenious rocks, and grottos overgrown with plants. 
Paths paved with stones crossed each other, and could be put under water; by 
machinery and pipes the water was forced up, springing in hundreds of jets from 
hole after hole in these walks, and cooling the heated air. 

In the centre of the garden stands a small Moorish arbour; it is like a curious 
flower composed of lime and moss, a wonderful antique thing, both inside and 
outside. 

In the streets of the city I had found the air a little too cool; here, in the garden 
of the Alcazar, it was charming, warm and sunny: the oranges hung amidst the 
dark foliage, the roses blossomed sweet and lovely. Beneath the building are the 
Moorish baths; we stepped into one of these brick basins, it is as broad as a 
carriage road, as long as a dancing hall: formerly it was filled with clear water, 
and the sultanas bathed here; now the basin is used as a walk. A door that has 
been walled up, was pointed out to us as the one through which the Moorish 
kings entered the Harem. Here thousands of lamps have given light, but still 
more brilliantly the beautiful eyes have shone. ‘Eyes can never die!’ we saw 
them living and bright. In the garden, among the fresh, fragrant roses, a pair of 


fine eyes beamed upon us, as a woman’s form swept past us; does Maria Padilla 
in all her loneliness, wander alive here again, disappearing in a side walk to 
return again in a new form; or do these gardens in reality conceal so much 
beauty, that one form after another can present itself before you? I should like to 
read what a warm, enthusiastic youthful heart, after such an encounter, would 
write, if not in verse, at least in prose; truly he would write: One burns, one dies, 
one never shall regain one’s home; all is flame, all is fire, but I cannot lay it into 
the letter, there would be else an illumination such as is not known at home!” 
How warm it is here! We still experienced the summer of the South in the 
garden of the Alcazar; without in the streets, you were obliged to seek the sunny 
side in order to enjoy the summer. In the morning and evening shade, one 
experienced the chill autumn air; we were however, already in November. 


Ah well! we are in November, 
And yet we are in Spain; 

And my winter dress I must wear 
A little warmth to gain. 

Sevilla! Thy brilliant blue skies, 
Thy alleys of orange-trees, 

Are charming to look upon, but 
“T is not so pleasant to freeze. 
Yes! I feel that the air is cold, 
Wrapt up in cloaks are those 

On the marble benches taking 
Their rather chill repose. 

Not one do I happen to know — 
Yet I do not repine — 

For the stars of my distant home 
Upon me here, still shine, 

Of my far away father-land 

The cold reminds me much. 
Sevilla! thou dost understand 
The chords of love to touch! 


This was written on a cold evening; but the day after it was warm, so warm, 
that at home, in the North, it would have been called a fine summer’s day: the air 
was by no means oppressive; lovely weather, we would say, if it were only half 
as pleasant. 


Sevilla is Murillo’s birthplace, it was here that he lived and worked chiefly. 
Here I was to see his genius and power; a sunbeam of the South from the 
kingdom of inspiration. Four-and-twenty of his memorable pictures adorn one of 
the saloons of the gallery of art. The English artist John Phillip, and the Swedish 
painter Lundgreen, whose acquaintance we had made, escorted us to the 
Academy. We passed through the school for design, where a fragment of a 
female figure is preserved, the bust remains with the hands crossed over the 
bosom, but so splendidly executed that it served as a study for the pupils. A 
whole tragic poem might be written in reference to this mutilated statue, which 
the Italian Torregiani had formed. He and Michael Angelo were students at the 
same time, but Torregiani struck Michael Angelo with such force upon the nose 
with a stone that it broke. Torregiani went to Spain, and there designed a 
Madonna, which he afterwards chiselled in marble. The work was ordered by a 
rich man in Sevilla, but when it was completed he would not pay for it. Then, in 
his anger, the artist dashed the statue to a thousand pieces, the only portion that 
remained uninjured was the hand which was on the breast. Now although it was 
his own work which he had broken in two, yet it was also the image of the 
Madonna; therefore the inquisition seized on him, and had him tortured to such 
an extent that he died. 

The Murillo gallery was before us. What treasures, what beauty! Now for the 
first time I comprehended the greatness of this artist. No one can surpass him. 
The sight of any one of these pictures is thorough enjoyment! Here is the 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary; we see the woman, lovely and good as God had 
created her — as man is when filled with the spirit of his Maker — borne 
upwards by holy angels. St. Francis of Assise taking Christ down from the cross, 
inspired us with the awe and veneration which were so admirably depicted in the 
countenance of the holy man; one cannot imagine how such perfection can 
possibly be conveyed to the canvas by a few colours alone. On the wall here 
hangs the well known picture, the ‘Madonna della Servilleta,’ respecting the 
origin of which, we are told that one day Murillo was dining with the monks in 
the monastery here, and, out of gratitude for their hospitality, painted for them 
the Virgin Mary and the infant Christ; and what is more, he painted it upon the 
napkin which he had used at table, hence the appellation to the picture. Here is 
the Annunciation of the Holy Virgin: the madonna is the personification of a 
beautiful young Spaniard; above her hovers the Holy Ghost in the form of a 
dove; a cherub is catching at the dove, as if he would make it his prisoner. There 
is a naive humour throughout the whole painting; all the little angels floating 
round about portray the wonderful interest which the child of earth has in this 


event. ‘Hearest thou?’ the one cherub seems to be saying. ‘What is it that is 
coming to pass?’ another appears to say. 

There were two most beautiful figures of holy women; St. Justa and St. 
Rufina, they were called, I believe: one could have fallen in love with them. 
Forgive, ye holy ones, forgive the Protestant who could dare to breathe such a 
thought; but these two are truly lovely! They are holding fast the Giralda tower 
of Sevilla, so that it should not fall during an earthquake — I wish they held me 
fast. 

Then came John the Baptist in the wilderness, and St. Thomas distributing 
alms; ah, it is a true blessing to contemplate these pictures. One picture, 
however, was to me the most beautiful of all, and I returned over and over to it, 
namely, the portrait of the ‘Holy St. Antony;’ he is represented as a young man: 
the down is just beginning to appear on his cheeks, the holy scriptures lie open 
before him, and upon the book sits the child Jesus, smiling joyously. St. Antony 
is bending towards the child, he dares not touch it with his hands; his 
countenance is beaming with an expression of fervour and joy that is bliss to 
behold. 

One more picture of Murillo’s I must mention among the many things that I 
have seen here which never can be forgotten. I mean his representation of 
‘Moses in the Wilderness;’ it is to be found in the church, la Caridad, which is 
attached to the hospital for infirm old men, that was founded by Don Juan 
Tenorio. The picture is a very fine composition, full of life and animation; the 
water Seems gushing forth. A child is stooping down to drink; another, 
somewhat bigger, is eagerly waiting to refresh himself from the same drinking 
cup; these two children are true to nature, and matchless in beauty. An 
exceedingly handsome boy is sitting upon a mule. I can never forget his 
animated countenance. No one surpasses Murillo in painting, true to nature, the 
lovely forms of children. There hangs exactly opposite to this, and of the same 
size, another picture by Murillo, ‘The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes.’ I was 
not, however, able to see it well, because an artist who was copying it almost 
entirely hid it by his large scaffolding. 

In one corner of this church there is a wonderful work by Baldez, Murillo’s 
master; it represents annihilation. You see an archbishop in his coffin: the 
archbishop’s staff is broken in two, and is only now a rotten piece of wood; the 
body has begun to be decomposed, and this is so truthfully depicted, that it is 
absolutely disgusting. It is related of Murillo that every time he passed this 
picture he held his nose, so faithfully was the corruption copied. 

After the monks of the monastery la Cariddd were expelled, the hospital 
became more frequented, and pious sisters attended the sick. The founder, Don 


Juan Tenorio, died as a monk in this monastery, and also reposes here; he wrote 
his own epitaph: 


Here lies the worst man in the world! 


Tradition tells that Don Juan Tenorio was a gay young nobleman in Sevilla, 
proud, witty, and sensual in the extreme: he seduced the daughter of the 
commandant, killed the father, and sank in his ungodliness into the infernal 
abyss. Another Spanish tradition calls him Don Juan de Marana, and terms him 
one of the most wealthy noblemen of Sevilla, who led a wild jovial life, passing 
the nights in bacchanalian orgies, and, in his licentious insolence, even 
demanding of la Giralda to descend from the tower to spend a night with him; 
and she moved her large copper wings, they whizzed in the air, she came with 
heavy steps, such as were afterwards trodden by the marble commandant. But 
one midnight, as Don Juan was wending his way home through the deserted, 
solitary streets; suddenly he heard music, prolonged, wailing tones: he saw the 
flicker of torches, a numerous funeral procession approached; the deceased lay, 
amidst silver and silk, upon the open bier. ‘Whom are they burying, this night?’ 
he asked, and the answer was, ‘Don Juan de Havana!’ The winding-sheet was 
raised, and Don Juan saw his own form stretched upon the bier. A deadly terror 
seized him, he sank senseless to the ground, and the following day he 
bequeathed all his wealth to the monastery la Caridad, entered the order of 
monkhood, and was thenceforth known as one of the most penitent, pious of the 
brothers. The names Tenorio and Marana, in the two traditions, mean 
unquestionably one and the same person. 

The Spanish poet, Tirso de Molina, was the first to dramatise the tradition, 
and wrote ‘El Burlador de Sevilla y Convidado da Piedra;’ in this piece the name 
Don Juan Tenorio is retained, notwithstanding a member of that family is still 
living. The drama called forth many copies in France and Italy, but Moliére was 
the first to bring it to perfection: later it was rewritten for Mozart’s opera, which 
immortalised music will preserve the story of Don Juan for generations. Even 
Tirso gave the same dramatic ending that is so well known; the marble statue of 
the commandant ascends from the grave, and approaches the house; you hear 
that there is a knocking — the servant dares not open the door. Don Juan seizes a 
silver branch, and goes himself to receive and light in the stony guest, who 
treads with heavy marble steps into the dining-room. The dead man was 
entertained with ice, with jovial songs, and flippant questions about the other 
world; on taking his leave he invited Don Juan to be his guest the following 


night in the chapel of the burying ground. At the appointed hour Don Juan and 
his terrified servant were at the rendezvous; a satanic repast is there prepared; ‘ 
scorpions and serpents,” the wine of the bitterest gall.’ The pressure of the stone- 
host’s hand drew the seducer into the flames of the bottomless pit. Don Juan 
sinks with the dead man down through the earth. The horrified servant creeps, 
upon his hands and knees, to the front of the scene, where he exclaims the 
following: 


Almighty Father! what is this? 

The Chapel tomb is wrapt in flames! 
And I am left a living guard, 

Here, only with the dead around! 

To the outer air I’ll creep away, 
And tidings to his father bear. 

Saint George, and holy Agnus Dei, 
From hence, oh, help me to escape! 


In the church la Caridad, where Don Juan de Tenorio once joined in pious 
hymns with the other monks, and prayed for his heavily-laden soul, his portrait 
is to be seen, hanging upon the wall. Passion and sorrow are depicted in every 
feature of his face; a red cross is marked upon his black garment. Beneath his 
portrait is suspended the sword with which he killed the commandant, Don 
Gronzalo. 

From la Caridad, and its pictures and memorials, we proceeded to the Pilati 
House, which unquestionably may be reckoned among the most beautiful objects 
of Sevilla. This house was built in the Middle Ages by order of the Duke of 
Alcala, and is said to be an exact imitation of the Roman governor’s house at 
Jerusalem. Each historical spot and point is reproduced, even to the marble pillar 
in the court to which the Saviour was bound, and where he was scourged. The 
whole building, with its profusion of marble and porcelain, reminds one very 
much of the Alcazar. In each corner of the large entrance court are placed 
antique marble statues; in other respects the garden has more the impression of 
solitude and dreariness than of the romantic, which pervades the little Moorish 
gardens of Malaga. 

One building has yet to be mentioned, a complete town in extent, namely, the 
tobacco manufactory: it sends cigars to every part of smoking Spain; and they 
smoke here even in the theatres, in the ante-rooms, and in all the corridors; the 
tobacco smoke even penetrates into the very boxes. From the manufactory of 
Sevilla, snuff is scattered over the whole peninsula; five hundred individuals, 


mostly all women, work in this vast snuff manufactory. I did not see them: I am 
the more anxious, therefore, to recommend them to all other travellers who go to 
Sevilla. ‘ Fine eyes are to be seen there,’ I was told. I had those nearer at hand. I 
had only to look across the street and gaze at my lovely neighbour. 

“Those who have not seen Sevilla, have not seen a wonder,’ is a Spanish 
saying, and there is always some truth in the proverbs and phrases of a people. If 
Sevilla were situated where Cadiz lies, on the open, rolling sea, it would be a 
Spanish Venice; and, moreover, a living Venice, a wonder of the first rank, far 
exceeding all other cities of the world in poetry and beauty, even though other 
cities had ever such grand shops and palaces, wide streets, and every advantage 
that a good magistrate could possibly effect. 

In Paris you run about looking at the shops until you are quite weary: it may 
be all very amusing, but it is just like being in a treadmill, looking and staring 
about you eternally; the time passes quickly, you return home fatigued to death, 
and have gained nothing by it. It is quite different in Sevilla: the streets are 
narrower, and you are not almost blinded by the shops; houses and farms have 
nothing peculiar about them, always whitewashed in the same insipid fashion: it 
is very much the same with them as with human beings, outwardly one 
resembles the other, but inwardly, ah, there is the difference; there dwells what 
you learn to prize more than the exterior form. Wander through the streets of 
Sevilla, and glance in at the doors and gates; they are not closed. El patio, as the 
little court-yard is called, that displays to us the heart as well as the countenance 
of its inhabitants, for it reveals to us their taste. In one court you see a lovely 
statue, in another a large ingeniously-carved well; at a neighbour’s, perhaps, is 
erected a Moorish hall, with artistic ornaments in stuccowork. Let us go now 
immediately across the street: there lies a palace-like structure, the court-yard of 
which is a complete garden of roses, with fountains and statuettes; the small 
house attached to it has, it is true, only one narrow door, leading to a very 
diminutive interior, but what a gorgeous display of flowers they have, and to 
what a height their solitary palm-tree has grown! Now we stand before a larger 
building; the court is surrounded by arcades, three stories high, supported by 
columns, and decorated by paintings in oils. Thus it goes on, change about. 
There is something very charming and attractive to go from house to house, to 
peep in upon the family, and become acquainted with the poetry of their daily 
life. 

Now, late in November, there was no longer the animation and bustle which 
generally characterizes this place. One should come to Sevilla in the spring, at 
the time when the flowers are in perfection, or, in the heat of summer; then the 
home life and customs of the inhabitants of the south can be studied, for even the 


most insignificant patio presents a picture of domestic life. Here the people pass 
the whole day; a large awning is stretched high up over the court, or a grape vine 
forms a thick roof with its broad shade-giving leaves. The family and servants sit 
under these, working and chatting, or reclining in dreamy luxury. Thus they 
spend the long warm day in the open air, seeking only their chambers late in the 
evening to sleep in. 

The inhabitants of the south require shade and coolness, and Sevilla is not 
wanting in these two things. The Alameda, along the banks of the 
Gruadalquiver, is the most frequented. Here poplars and plane-trees cast their 
shade, water displays its power in jets-d’eaux and cascades, and cools the air 
amidst the blooming hedges. Crowds are moving backwards and forwards in 
carriages, on foot, or on horseback, gazing at each other, or watching the 
numerous vessels beyond the bulwarks, coming — some from the Atlantic 
Ocean, and others from the Mediterranean Sea. Here, in the direction of the 
river, lies the octangle La Torro del Oro, where formerly the Moorish kings kept 
their treasures, and from whence, says tradition, a subterranean passage leads to 
the Alcazar. An enormous bridge across the river conducts over to the suburb 
Triana, where many gipsies were to be met. Yonder were situated the old terror- 
inspiring prisons of the Inquisition; they are now, I was told, converted into 
store-houses for wine and spirits. Orange-groves encircled the shining white 
houses, and their beautiful inmates. I came out as far as this. Castanets were 
sounding, and young damsels were dancing most gracefully, and with all the 
spirit of youth. 

In Sevilla, as in Malaga, the national dances are to be seen by paying; the 
subordinate portion of the corps de ballet give these entertainments. Fate did not 
permit that I should witness Spanish dancing in a Spanish theatre; still I saw it 
upon the highways, in the gardens, and in the saloons erected for the people to 
dance in, where the dancers of the ballet mingled among them. 

‘ Yonder dances the lovely Dolores,’ said one of my young Spanish friends;’ 
you must see Dolores, and you will become as young as I am, as gay as I am, 
and perhaps as happy as I am,’ and he looked as if he really were very happy. 

What a vast difference there is between French and Spanish dancing! We 
admit that Paris represents France; the cancan is the characteristic dance of Paris, 
hence of France. It is so unceremonious, so free; it recalls to mind the 
bacchanalian dances, but the bacchantes are like plastic figures with their puffed- 
out hair: the grisettes, these cancan-virtuosas, appear before us in long dresses, 
such as they wear in the streets; the dresses must be raised so that they may be 
able to move their limbs, and now begin wild movements portraying Paris life — 
springing, bounding, and coquetting. She who can swing her leg highest over the 


head of her cavalier, is the best cancan dancer, the bacchante of the moment. The 
Spanish dance, on the contrary, permits the beauty of the human form to be seen 
in its natural movements, the castanets playing in unison with the beating of the 
pulse: this can swell into passion, but never oversteps the boundary of the 
beautiful. The Graces might look on at these dances when they would fly from 
the Moenades. Venus herself might join in a Spanish dance; but the cancan she 
would never try, not even if General Mars were to invite her. 

Dolores was lovely! as if she had sprung out of one of Murillo’s pictures; the 
same beautiful shoulders, the full rounded arms, the small pretty feet! Yes, she 
was charming, but her head was her greatest charm. Diamonds sparkled in her 
eyes, sunbeams in every smile; a coquette, a little demon of passion, and yet so 
heavenly! ‘A child—’ said my young Spaniard, and he was both a man and a 
child while speaking of her; I understood him quite well, I can express his 
thoughts — 


Like a rose she is, so fresh and so sweet — 

A living rose, in which red and white meet. 
Before me she shines like the mountain’s snow; 
In her eyes, the tints of the heaven glow: 

But well do I know that her heaven is 

The same as the Moslem looks on as his. 

A houri she is, yet a fiend in heart — 

Delightful, yet acting a demon’s part. 

She gazes at me with her sparkling eyes, 

Before these warm glances all prudence flies. 
They tell me, in tones that float on the air — 
Life’s minutes enjoy — pluck its flowerets fair — 
Think’st thou a demon man’s feelings could share? 


In the garden of the Venta, filled with fruit-trees, and brilliant with roses and 
geraniums, there was singing, dancing, and chatting going on; the language 
sounded like music, the castanets struck the rhythm to it. In the Alameda 
galloped elegant gentlemen upon splendid Andalusian horses; open carriages 
with handsome ladies drove past; young girls glided along upon their small well- 
shaped feet beneath the plane-trees; young men met them, stopped, or followed 
them — the stranger alone passed in silence, and, although amidst a crowd, in 
solitude. 


Ah — were there but one single tongue, 
One language all could understand, 

Over earth’s wide compass spoken, 
From South to North’s most distant land! 
Oft is this said; but do thou go 

To Andalusia’s lovely vales, 

And thou wilt find one language there 

In eye and pulse alone prevails. 


Only in Malaga and Granada have I seen so much beauty as here. Without it, 
without all these brilliant eyes, very probably it would have felt colder in Sevilla. 
May one not say so? 


It is found quite proper, nay quite pretty too — 
When I sing about swans — their songs and their hue — 
Of the swelling ocean — the stars so bright; 

Of creation’s wonders — its beauty, its might: 

But if, from my heart, I should pour forth a strain 

In praise of the beautiful houris of Spain, 

Should descant on their eyes, their figures, their feet, 
Then hints of decorum, and cold looks I meet. 

In the garden of Eden, which Spain stands near — 
Much the loveliest there, did not Eve appear? 

For all the bright gifts bestowed from above, 

My heart would its gratitude utter, and love. 


If you do not care for verse, perhaps you prefer comedies? Well! let us go to 
the theatre. Sevilla possesses two large theatres. We went to Teatro de San 
Fernando. The building is light and cheerful-looking in the interior; it has four 
tiers and high pit stalls. Two representations are daily given; one commences at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, the other at eight in the evening. I saw the latter; a 
zarzuela in two acts was given, entitled ‘Llamaday Tropa.’ By zarzuela is meant 
a sort of vaudeville; it approaches, however, more to what we call an operetta, 
but frequently, by the various grand airs which are introduced, approaches an 
opera. The music was by the Spaniard Arrieta — a very prolific composer, as it 
appeared, for most of the Spanish operas bore his name. The music was lively — 
rather frenchified Spanish music — castanets and national songs were 
introduced; the dialogue was verse, and the pith of the piece consisted in thirty 


‘ninos del asilo,’ that is to say, charity children, real charity children of Sevilla, 
making their appearance and singing a comic chorus. They executed their parts 
well, and so the public threw them a profusion of bonbons; they scrambled for 
them, picking them up with the most amusing eagerness. The public cried ‘da 
capo,’ the chorus was repeated, and another shower of bonbons followed, which 
of course did away with all the illusion, though it was very comical. 

The nineteenth of November was the Saint’s day of the reigning Queen 
Isabella, and by order of the authorities it was kept in Sevilla. Military music 
was heard in the streets; the balcony of the Senate House was hung with bright 
gold-fringed drapery, and above this was placed the portrait of the Queen, in a 
large gilt frame; two soldiers, real living men, were ordered to stand here, with 
their muskets in their hands, without moving, more than an hour, to represent 
wooden figures. I had already seen in Granada this kind of portrait - tableau; 
here the same torturing exhibition was repeated. The sun shone full upon the 
face of the two unfortunate fellows, who dared not move a limb, and scarcely 
dared wink their eyelids. This was the ceremony; Spain adheres to its old 
customs. 

Before taking my departure from Sevilla I must once more visit the Alcazar, 
and the never-to-be-forgotten cathedral, which, in its vastness, makes a much 
more deep impression than St. Peter of Rome. At four o’clock in the afternoon 
the train started. The sun cast its summer-like rays upon the gay town. Black 
beautiful eyes afforded ample materials for sonnets; pretty children were there. 
In the north people say, “Children must not play with the fire!” the Andalusian 
lasses do it, however, and I — 


I am like water — water deep, 

Into which all can clearly see; 

And I have learned in Southern lands 

A Southerner myself to he. 

Here prudish stiffness wears away 

Where ev’ry one is frank and free; 

Like fireworks, feeling blazes here — 
Homewards, ‘t were well thy course to steer — 
Although thy youth is past, still flee! 

And we drive away! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CORDOVA. 


THE journey from Sevilla to Cordova was performed far more quickly by the 
river Xenil, past the sun-scorched Ecija, than it could have been done by 
diligence, or on horseback. One of the last travellers in Spain, Theophile Gautier, 
has described the appearance of this town as if it belonged to China or Japan; we 
had all the desire to go there, but we were not able to accomplish it. The railway 
follows its direct route; it crosses the old high road, and will have nothing more 
to do with it. Ecija never had at any time a very good name; most of the tales of 
attacks which my countrymen related to us had happened to them on this road. 
Here, for example, not many years ago, the Danish architect, Professor Meldahl, 
was plundered. The robbers even took his sketch-book from him. 

“ Give me back the book at least,’ said our countryman; ‘ it can be of no use 
to you, whereas it is most valuable to me.’ And the robber who had seized the 
book did not belie Spanish civility, but returned it to him at once. 

The railway train rushed onwards in the dark evening; here and there we 
beheld, in front of a solitary hut close to the railroad, a large blazing fire; men, 
women, and children were seated round it: they laughed and made signs to us; 
very probably they were saying, how much more pleasant it was here a few 
years ago, when the heavy, loitering diligence went at a snail’s pace along the 
deserted roads; when brave men could, with ease, do a good stroke of business 
for themselves, the horses would be stopped, pistols brought forth, knives would 
flash, and a brave man would get gold and effects. Those times were past now! 

It was nine o’clock in the evening before we reached Cordova, the birth-place 
of Seneca. All the travellers who were going to the town were packed into the 
only omnibus which was waiting at the station; how we found places, the Lord 
and the coachman alone know. The luggage was piled up on the top of the 
carriage; it was a strange assemblage of articles; the omnibus creaked and 
groaned beneath its burden. The men sat within one upon the lap of the other; 
almost all had either a package, an umbrella, or a bundle to carry; we were 
stowed away together as if we were in a press. There was no lantern to the 
carriage, and none along the road, which was just as nature had made it. The 
street into which we drove was so narrow that no human being could have stood 
or walked in it when our omnibus was passing, and finally it contracted so much 
that we ourselves could go no further. The omnibus stopped, and we were all 


squeezed out of the door opening, very much in the fashion that artists press 
their oil colours out of the tubes — it seemed so, at least. 

The street ended in a narrow path, between high houses; the coachman 
pointed to it as the way to reach the Fonda Ricci, the largest hotel of the town. 
We stumbled along by the light of a lantern, which was visible at the extremity 
of the path. We reached our destination at length; the portico was brilliantly 
lighted, and beyond, as in Sevilla, we saw a large, handsome court, filled with 
roses and geraniums, with sparkling fountains, and surrounded with arcades 
supported by marble pillars, and polished steps covered with red matting. Our 
rooms were lofty and airy, but they had no fire-places, and it was cold, bitterly 
cold. A brazero, a fire-box filled with glowing coals, was brought up to warm 
the apartments while we were downstairs in the salle-d-manger. A quantity of 
people were congregated here, all of whom were going by the diligence to 
Madrid the same night. It was an extraordinary assemblage of cripples and 
decrepit old men; one coughed, another limped, a third groaned, and a fourth 
squinted. They would have served as models for the artist who wished to paint 
the parable of the kingdom of heaven likened unto the king who sent his armies 
to destroy the invited guest who would not come to his son’s wedding, and, 
when the wedding-feast was ready, sent his servants out into the highways to 
gather together all that they could find, both bad and good: here were subjects 
for a humorous painter! 

“ Such people should stay at home and not travel,’ said the waiter to us, when 
the invalids from the hospital departed, and we took our places at table. 

During the government of the Moors Cordova was the capital; the city had a 
million of inhabitants, six hundred mosques, and a hundred public bathing 
houses. Art and science flourished here, and now — how different! You find 
here miserable, narrow, depopulated streets. Cordova has sunk down to an 
insignificant town. In some small rooms I saw hanging up a few pieces of 
corduan, Cordova’s celebrated leather. At the meat market there were still 
remaining some traces of the ancient splendour, the walls of the booths still 
retained the porcelain flag covering from the time of the Moors. Through 
solitary lanes with low, white houses, we found our way to the Alameda, which, 
with its lofty, aged trees, followed the course of the Gruadalquiver. The river 
was as yellow as the waters of the Tiber; it was a deep, rapid stream. 

All the life and traffic upon this long Alameda was limited to one old woman, 
who was carrying, with an air of importance, a large earthen jar across the 
promenade down some steps to the river; there sat three or four men upon the 
remains of a wall in the water, holding fishing-rods, patiently waiting for a bite. 
At the extremity of the Alameda there are the ruins of an ancient monastery, and 


the church attached to it; the walls have pictures, on sacred subjects, painted on 
them. The cracked walls look as if they could scarcely bear the heavy stone 
images of saints. I was told that during the persecution of the monks in 1835, 
this monastery was stormed; the picture of desolation which the ruins present, 
brought vividly to my mind all those fearful, bloody scenes which were then 
enacted, when the populace drove the monks back into the burning monastery, 
and demoniacal women fed the flames, and hindered the prisoners from 
escaping. 

From the Alameda the view extends over the broad, charming river to an 
immense Campagna beyond, and fruitful rising ground; here olive-groves stretch 
themselves, here and there a palm rears its lofty head; yonder, in the distance, 
appear the ruins of a large castle as if sketched on the horizon. Toward the north, 
behind the city, tower the mountains of the Sierra-Morena, dark and threatening; 
the air was heavy and laden with clouds. They had not had rain in Sevilla for 
five months, now the rain was beginning to fall in Cordova, and probably also 
would favour Sevilla. 

Cordova possesses a treasure, which no other Spanish town can rival, namely, 
its vast and wonderful mosque, now converted into a cathedral; it is situated in 
the same direction as the Alameda, and presents one of its sides towards the 
Guadalquiver: it covers an immense square area, though in its exterior there is 
nothing surprising, picturesque, or grand. The orange-grove in the front, with its 
trees planted in allées, and its fresh, rippling waters, is wide and extensive; here 
the high clock tower rises opposite the church itself, from whose piazza door 
after door leads into the mighty house of God, which was built by Abd-ur- 
Rhaman I. Not less than one thousand and eighty marble pillars support the roof: 
it looks like a complete plantation of pillars, arranged in alleys, side by side, and 
crossing each other; then there are lower aisles, pillars and arches innumerable, 
and along the outer wall altar after altar. Twilight reigns here even in the 
brightest of days; through this you penetrate to the centre of the edifice, where, 
in the time of the Moors, thousands and thousands of lamps always burned, 
beneath the marvellously-carved ceiling. Now this is destroyed, and a lofty white 
plastered, richly-gilt Christian church has been erected, into which the full glare 
of day falls upon the gorgeous altar, before which censers are waved and masses 
are sung, that resound and echo through the Moorish arches where the altars 
stand, and where chapels have been raised to the memory of those who die in the 
only saving faith. One of my friends, when describing the cathedral of Cordova, 
likened it to a dense fir-forest, that had been cleared in the middle, and tall 
beech-trees planted for the choir of the church. In one of the side chapels was a 
bed, with a sick person in it; he was waiting to be healed, or to be released by 


God. Upon the walls are still discernible gold and coloured Arabic inscriptions, 
such as: ‘Praise and glory and eternal honour be to God and his prophet 
Mahomed.’ The chiselled lace-like ornamental work above the low doors 
towards the Guadalquiver, remind one of the Alcazar and the Alhambra. During 
the rule of the Mussulmen sacred relics were preserved here; among these was a 
very ancient manuscript of the Koran, and the right arm of the prophet 
Mahomed. The pious among the faithful approach this spot only creeping upon 
their knees; this is, however, the most interesting part of the whole building, 
because it has retained its original beauty. 

While from the high altar hymns of praise are chanted to Jesus and the Virgin 
Mary, the walls are preaching in Arabic characters. ‘There is only one God, and 
Mahomed is his prophet!’ The whole edifice makes a strange, jumbled 
impression which can only be effaced by tolerance and faith in the sacred verse: 

We all believe in one God. 

Moses wrote upon the tables of the law. God is the only true God, and He 
leads His people; and the prophets speak by His spirit, and by His will. From the 
race of Ishmael came a new prophet; he came with fire and the sword, cities 
were given up to the flames; his name he dared to write where no mortal’s name 
should have been written: There is only one God, and Mahomed is his prophet! 
The only true God has chosen for Himself one peculiar people! This is the faith 
of the Jew and of the Mussulman. Christ says: God became man to be a ransom 
for all. The Christian’s faith is for every nation and for every time; Praised be 
God in our Lord Jesus Christ! 

Here, in this mighty cathedral of Cordova, once the faithful Mussulmen 
shouted, in their exultation, ‘ La illah ilallah! ‘ now the devout followers of the 
‘church which alone has the power to save’ kneel in prayer, and feel themselves 
exalted and redeemed by their Stabat Mater Dolorosa; the Protestant is to them a 
stranger, an inquisitive traveller, a being lost to all eternity. It seemed to me as if 
the whole of mankind’s search after ‘ the one true God,’ according to their own 
shortsightedness, their vanity, passion or coldness, had been and still is 
concentrated within these walls. Pious, soothing thoughts filled my spirit and my 
heart while I lingered here. 

How harshly, how uncharitably, Christian brothers judge each other! 
‘Catholicism is a shell without a kernel,’ say the Protestants, while again the 
faithful zealous Catholic will not acknowledge Protestantism to possess either 
shell or kernel; we are lost, irretrievably lost! How harshly, how uncharitably, 
brethren of the same church and faith judge each other, when this one does not 
agree to the very letter with the profession of the other! It would appear as if that 
inexplicable mystery of God Himself taking upon Him the form of man were the 


whole sense of religion, and not the doctrine itself, that blessed fountain of truth 
flowing from the Supreme Being! 

Certainly there is in the spirit of the times a craving to use the sword in 
matters of faith; they wish to strike with the sword, as they now hurl forth the 
words: ‘Thou art not a Christian!’ How little do we know of the life which is in 
active motion down in the depths of the sea, though the plumb-line can fathom 
the space, and yet people pretend to discern and to judge the religious sentiments 
buried in the depths of the hearts of their fellow-men, where no plumb-line can 
be cast. ‘Judge not, and ye shall not be judged: condemn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned.’ 


Eternal God! all mercy as Thou art, — 


Oh deign my feeble steps to truth to guide, 
And let Thy holy light shine on my heart! 
Grant me all sinful thoughts to cast aside, 

And to hold fast the faith that Scriptures teach! 
That Thou alone art God — make me believe, 
And that Thine only Son came down to preach 
The saving doctrines some would not receive. 
Teach me in Him to live, in Him to die, 

So that my soul a brighter home may claim 
Among the hosts of Christendom on high! 
Honour and glory to Thy holy name! 


From this thought-inspiring, awe-impressing sanctuary, one comes out upon 
the Guadalquiver; a stupendous old Roman bridge leads over the river; down in 
the very water itself still stand ruins of Moorish bridges and buildings. The 
yellow waters rush through and over these silent reminiscences. The spirit of 
destruction has swept across them, more swift in doing its work than the process 
of decay itself. We wandered upwards amidst masses of rubbish, where trees 
growing wild and hedges spread themselves like a veil of forgetfulness over 
vanished greatness and beauty. Here lay the splendid Alcazar of the Moorish 
kings, with its finely-cut marble pillars, lovely rose-gardens, and gushing waters. 
Here echoed again song and stringed instruments here brass drums, flutes, and 
trumpets have resounded; here days and evenings of festivities were enjoyed. 
Forms of beauty glided through these halls, out amidst the fresh fragrant roses, 
and the fan-like palm-trees. All this splendour and loveliness vanished away like 
glorious clouds, darkness and anguish followed; Spain’s Inquisition established 


itself within these halls, walled up the light airy casements, placed instruments of 
torture there where formerly soft cushions were spread; the agonising screams of 
the victims who were being tortured to death, echoed there where the lute had 
sounded, accompanied by sweet touching voices. The balls and bombs of the 
French soldiers battered down these walls; the wild growing hedges, and the 
ancient trees, were crushed and burned, a mass of ruins and rubbish was all that 
remained of its past greatness. 

The Gruadalquiver’s yellow clay-coloured stream flowed between ruins and 
Rudera: if it could but display to us the changing scenes which have been 
reflected in its mirror surface, how it would shine with the Moorish kings’ rows 
of festive lamps, with their flambeaux and bonfires, and would it not be dyed 
with the blood of the dead floating down its tranquil stream? j Much would we 
behold that would fill us with horror! — | 

Was it chance, or is it characteristic of that musical town Cordova, which, in 
the time of the Moors, founded a large school for music, that here not a song was 
to be heard, no castanets sounded, no dancing was to be seen; dreary and 
deserted it seemed to be here. A solitary senora, with her prayer-book in her 
hand, hastened through the narrow streets towards the ancient cathedral, 
Cordova’s glory and pride. 

On the outskirts of the town there is a small church, this also was once a 
Moorish mosque; it is now consecrated to St. Nicholas: the spire is remarkable, 
it is the untouched old minaret, doubtless the only one which now could be 
found in Spain. In the front of the church there is a small square planted with 
trees, from whence you obtain a charming view of the Sierra-Morena’s dark 
chain of mountains, in former days the terror of all travellers, for they were 
infested by bands of notorious, blood-thirsty robbers. In that direction, through 
La Mancha — the land of Don Quixote — and across New Castille, lies the high 
road from Cordova to Madrid. 

While I was standing contemplating the gloomy landscape before me, the 
heavy rain-clouds began to disperse, the sun’s rays fell sharply defined over the 
masses of cloud upon the brownish green Campagna beneath; the mountains 
became dark as night; an armed peasant upon his mule was the only living object 
to be seen in this vast solitude. 


CHAPTER XV. 


OVER SANTA CRUZ DE MUDELA TO MADRID. 


THE largest portion of the railroad from Cordova to Madrid is not finished; one 
is, therefore, obliged to take the diligence, but notwithstanding this, be the road 
in whatever state it may, drawn by ten mules at a flying pace, one is still 
constrained to endure well nigh twenty-three hours in this vehicle before one 
reaches Santa Cruz de Mudela, where the railway begins for Madrid. We took 
our seats in the diligence, and determined to stop and rest at Santa Cruz. 

The street in Cordova where the diligence office is situated is so narrow that 
no carriage can get into it; we were, therefore, obliged to betake ourselves to the 
nearest wide street, where, indeed, the diligence was kept; we took our places, 
and had plenty of room, for we were only three travellers. The carriage was not 
bad, nor the weather either; the sun burst forth, the majorai cracked his whip, 
cried his ‘Thiah! caballo de desbocado, Gitana, Golondrina!’ All of them names 
full of meaning. We drove through the principal street, along the Alameda, out at 
the ancient city-gate, the Campagna lay before us, smiling and rich in olive 
groves, but very scantily inhabited. The sun had not yet gone down when we 
reached Andujar, a town which, with its shops and crowds of people in the 
streets, presented a far more lively appearance than Cordova had done, though it 
is much larger. Here we fell in with an exceedingly jovial travelling companion, 
not young, but as inflammable as though he were in the susceptible years of 
youth; he kissed his hand to every woman he saw, let her be ever so old, crying 
after her: ‘ Thou star of my life!’ or “Thou, whose eyes are two suns!’ He 
exerted himself tremendously, and was evidently greatly fatigued when, late in 
the evening, we reached Baylem, celebrated in the history of the war, and by no 
means an insignificant town. We stopped at one end of the town to change 
mules. It was a calm lovely evening, the new moon stood in the heavens; it 
looked like a golden shell in which lay the globular moon. We had drawn up 
near the entrance to a church; two ecclesiastics, in their long floating cloaks, 
glided like spectres beneath the dark trees; the moon shone upon the church 
windows, lighting them up as if the interior were illuminated. The Guadalquiver 
rushed along close by us, we could hear the flowing and dashing of the stream; it 
was the only sound, monotonous and lulling, in the vast solitude. The night 
approached with sleep and dreams, those wonderful ‘entremises,’ often so wild 
and fantastic, that in our waking moments we exclaim there was no meaning in 


it, then at times shining like a light on the soul, a revelation from the spirit- 
world. 

Our susceptible Spaniard said he was going to dream of pretty eyes, and he 
shut his own. I gazed out in the clear night, and dozed a little now and then. 
There is not much to be told about a journey by diligence at night; one merely 
remembers some glimpses of the landscape caught by the moonlight, or a few 
solitary figures, which the glare from a lantern suspended from some stable-yard 
might bring forth from the surrounding gloom. All I recollect of this journey is 
that we drove through a flat, cultivated country, and that, long before dawn of 
day, we arrived at the still slumbering little town, La Carolina, a German 
colony, where, however, for many years past the German language had died out. 

Here the door of the carriage was thrown open by a stout dame. Holding up a 
lantern which shone full upon her own face, she cleared her throat, put out her; 
mouth as if she were going to speak, but no words came forth; she sneezed, and 
our amorous Spaniard hoped she might obtain the blessing of heaven and a good 
husband. — 

When we got out into the room, the first thing that was set before us was a 
large comfortable brazero filled with glowing coals. It was to warm us poor 
frozen mortals; then followed chocolate; then we had to prepare ourselves to be 
stuffed into the carriage, where now all the places were occupied. We had a most 
uncomfortable journey. From La Carolina the road continued to ascend; here and 
there masses of rock jutted out. We glanced down into deep abysses, where, in 
the moming twilight, thick mist reposed. The scenery became more and more 
wild, and so picturesquely beautiful that one really felt that one had no right to 
be sitting in a closed carriage. The Sierra- 

Morena mountains rose before us in all their grandeur and variety; it was 
surpassingly fine! Mighty blocks of stone, dissevered from the rock, lay in 
confusion about; gigantic trees clung with their long roots to the masses of rocks, 
bending over the precipices, down in the depths of which the water roared and 
dashed. 

We met some armed soldiers. They accompanied us, by way of caution, a 
considerable way; but I do not believe there was any cause to fear an attack. I 
felt myself so thoroughly safe that I was suddenly seized with a desire to witness 
a slight encounter with banditti. The whole country seems as if formed for it, and 
I can quite well understand — if it were only true, which it was not — that 
Alexander Dumas, when he was travelling in Spain, was most eager to be 
attacked by robbers, as much for his own amusement as for the amusement of 
his readers. Spaniards have related this story to me to prove with what security 
one can travel now-a-days. Before he started for Spain, Alexander Dumas is said 


to have sent a well-known robber-chief a cheque for a thousand francs, 
requesting him, in return, to arrange an attack upon his party, in which, however, 
no loss was to be sustained, and no danger to be run. The robber wrote back that 
the house was done away with, the business was no longer pursued; but he 
enclosed an acknowledgment for the cheque. The whole story is, of course, an 
invention. 

In so wild and glorious a country as this, one should not travel in a diligence, 
but rather the old-fashioned way, upon horseback; one should not only see these 
mountains on a bright sunny day, but also by the beautiful moonlight. We got 
over an immense quantity of ground, but we could scarcely keep ourselves 
warm; all around the water was covered with ice. At length the sun arose, and 
life and activity began. People were busily at work blasting rocks, and cutting 
through hills. In a few years it is hoped that the Cordova and Madrid railway will 
be united at this spot. Straggling villages, whose houses were overgrown with 
fresh green cacti leaves, lay at short distances from each other; in front of the 
hovels sat women dressing their children, and several families were already 
eating their breakfasts. There might be subject-matter sufficient for numerous 
pictures if I described everything that I saw and hurried past in a few seconds. 

About eleven o’clock in the forenoon we reached the end of our journey — 
the small town Santa Cruz de Mudela. I have not seen so dirty a town in the 
whole of Spain. The streets were unpaved, and at that moment were covered 
with thick bad-smelling mud. It was impossible to walk here, still less to live 
here; the houses were all poor miserable huts. We were obliged to traverse the 
town notwithstanding all its mud and mire. Some little distance beyond it, near 
the railway, was situated the fonda which had been recommended to us, and 
indeed the only one of the place; it looked by no means inviting: it was a large 
dirty tavern, with low dingy rooms, upon the floors of which straw had been 
strewed to keep the feet warm. The bedroom that was assigned to us had no 
window; a large square opening in the wall, with a wooden grating, was an 
apology for one — and this they called the best room in the house! 

To have passed the night here, and to have spent the whole of the following 
afternoon in this hole, or to have wandered about the meagre, tiresome 
neighbourhood, would have been to me a punishment and a penance. No; I 
would rather faint or die in the railway carriage from over-fatigue. The 
determination to go was immediately carried out; the train was about to start at 
once; we jumped into the carriage, which, after a transit of ten hours, would 
reach Madrid at midnight. We were most comfortably seated. It was refreshing 
in the extreme to be rushing onwards in a civilised conveyance, once more to 
feel that you were living in the present day. We flew along at a tremendous pace. 


The country was flat, without any variety. In the ancient city, Alcazar de San 
Juan, which, as well as some other Spanish towns, claims to be the birthplace of 
Cervantes, we joined the Madrid and Valencia train. 

Here we were obliged to wait an immense time for the main train, which was 
not expected before sunset. Meanwhile, we sat in the wearisome station, and 
gazed down upon the old town, with its numerous churches and vast buildings. 
They looked very interesting; we ought to have stopped here the night, and 
might have made an excursion to the neighbouring Toboso, famous through Don 
Quixote’s Dulcinea, but nobody had mentioned this town to us; only in Santa 
Cruz de Mudela, we were told, there was a fonda for travellers. Railways are still 
sO great a novelty in Spain, that even in the larger cities, when they are situated 
some distance from this new line, no information can be obtained. Even the 
printed railway-book, ‘Indicador de los Caminos de hierro,’ in which all the 
Stations and trains are distinctly indicated, is not to be met with at any station 
except that at Madrid. 

When, by the power of steam, we again flew onwards, Alcazar de San Juan 
appeared like a shade cast upon the red evening sky. The road was long; the time 
was long; the new moon stood in the heaven and lighted up the far-stretching 
Campagna on both sides of us. Conversation in our carriage decreased, and was 
confined merely to counting the hours and quarters of an hour which we still had 
to endure before the journey would be ended. It became darker and darker, when 
suddenly, amidst trees and shrubs, we approached Aranjuez, an oasis in the 
desert land that surrounds Madrid. The verse in Schiller’s ‘Don Carlos’ 
immediately occurred to us: 





Die schonen Tage von Aranjuez sind nun zu Ende! 


We stopped a few minutes at the railway-station; saw the lamps shining in the 
alleys and reflecting in the canals, and — our minutes in Aranjuez were at an 
end. The train proceeded towards Madrid; in an hour we might be there. 

It was a long hour — a dark hour — not a light from house or venta was to be 
seen. We traversed the deserted Campagna, which formerly was overgrown with 
wood. Tradition relates respecting the name ‘ Madrid,’ that here, once upon a 
time, a boy was pursued by a bear; he climbed up a tree, and called to his 
mother, who was coming to his aid, ‘Madre, id!’ that is to say, ‘Mother, run!’ 
Now, we were running at full speed; we gazed out of the carriage, in the hope of 
seeing the city by lamp-light. For one moment we caught a glimpse of light upon 


light shining in the distance. It was Madrid; but it disappeared again as the train 
took another turn. 

At length we stopped at the station. It was midnight. We escaped the tiresome 
custom-house, and drove off at once across the broad alley — the Prado — into 
the city, through several long streets to the Fonda Peninsular — the hotel which 
had been most highly recommended to us by everyone. The place was scantily 
lighted, and looked to us so deserted, so dirty, and so wretched, with not a being 
to be seen either in the doorway or upon the steps, that we turned round and 
begged the coachman to take us to a better hotel. He recommended the Fonda 
del Oriente, upon the Plaza del Sol, near by, and the best in the whole city. We 
drove there immediately, and were most comfortably quartered. A fire blazed in 
the fireplace; good viands and good wine were set before us; the beds were 
excellent; our sleep sound, without dreams, and this is an event to be 
remembered when one sleeps in a new place for the first time. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MADRID. 


THE first day I determined to remain at home to rest myself. The weather was 
raw and disagreeable, and to my surprise all the roofs were covered with snow; 
winter had commenced at Madrid. Down in the plaza below, where several of 
the principal streets unite, it was gloomy and dirty; carriers’ wagons with 
jingling bells, droskies, and other carriages, were moving about; soldiers on foot 
and on horseback, peasants enveloped in their large red mantas and with flame- 
coloured flapping hats, I saw; but there were not many women out — the 
weather was too severe for them; the gentlemen were wrapped up in Spanish 
cloaks, drawn quite over their mouths, but nothing either new or characteristic 
was visible; and yet this was the most frequented place in Madrid, the heart of 
the town — Puerto, del Sol. The first glance we took out was not promising, but 
things might improve. Perhaps we might remain the whole winter at Madrid. 
This was a pleasant thought! Our Danish minister, Baron Brockdorff, I knew to 
be a most amiable and superior man; and I had predicted to my travelling 
companion that we should find ourselves quite at home in the Spanish capital. 
We expected also to find letters from Denmark awaiting us at the Danish 
minister’s; it was long since we had received any. — 

The porter at the hotel said, ‘ There is no Danish minister at Madrid; at least I 
do not know where he resides.’ A droski-driver was asked; he took a long time 
to consider, and named several of the legations, but not one of them sounded like 
Dinamarca; he called another droski-driver, who beckoned to a third, and at last 
we found a well-informed droski-driver, who took us to the Belgian minister’s. 
Here we were told that there was no Danish legation at Madrid; but we could not 
believe this. We were then driven to the department for foreign affairs, and there 
we ascertained that Baron Brockdorff was in Denmark. This was sad intelligence 
to us! And all our expected letters — where were they? We endeavoured, at the 
post-office, to ascertain what had become of our letters, addressed to the Danish 
Legation, and we were informed that, in a certain street, a certain house, and a 
certain story of that house, resided a gentleman who did not belong to the 
legation, but who, in the absence of the minister, took charge of all letters 
addressed to his care. We had first to search for the house, and when that was 
discovered, to find the man at home. He proved to be a very respectable, 
obliging Spaniard. The postman had certainly brought him a letter for me; but 


the Spaniard knew no Mr. Andersen, and had therefore allowed the postman to 
take it away again. The postman was not to be found; the letter was in his 
possession. It was not very pleasant. ‘For other matters, to whom am I to apply V 
I asked. ‘How shall our passports be vised when we leave this place ? 

‘ The Swedish minister, his Excellency Bergman, has undertaken all that,’ 
replied the Spaniard, and promised to introduce us to him. 

We made our way to his house in the midst of pouring rain; but, as ill-luck 
would have it, he was not at home. Our arrival, however, was now made known 
to him; and early next morning came a friendly message from the Swedish 
Legation, and a few hours afterwards the minister himself walked into my room. 
We had known each other at Naples. We were in the best of hands, for he had 
the kindest heart that could be. He showed the greatest attention to myself and 
my fellow-traveller; we daily received proofs of his kindness. The Danish 
minister, who was at that time in Copenhagen, could not, had he been in Madrid, 
have done more for us than our Swedish friend and patron did. We were no 
longer lonely and friendless. It so happened that the numerous letters of 
introduction I had brought to Madrid were of no use; those to whom I had been 
recommended were all absent. One had never resided at Madrid; another could 
not be found; a third, I was told, had gone to settle at Alicante; and a fourth had 
gone for a short time to Paris. The only one I found at home was the author, Don 
Sinibaldo de Mas, who had been the Spanish minister in China, but he was ill. 

Doubly glad, therefore, was I to have found a friend from ‘hin sida sundet.’ 
The weather was bitterly cold. The snow melted, indeed, upon the roofs; but next 
morning they were always again white with more which had fallen. At length the 
air became clear, but there was a wind blowing, which I, who am from the 
wind’s stronghold in the north, found diabolical; it was so chill, so cutting, so 
dry. The Spaniards say, ‘ The wind in Madrid cannot blow out a candle, but it is 
enough to kill a man.’ 

The Spanish poet Gongora has, in a sonnet, painted the capital of Spain in 
glowing colours. How far his sketch bore the stamp of truth in his time, I know 
not; but I will give a climate photograph. 


MADRID. 


The capital of Spain — oh no! 
For in thee there is nothing seen 
Of what characterises her — 


There is no likeness left, I ween. 


One is in Paris, or Vienna; 

But sure no longer in bright Spain; 
Here, the sharp northern blasts prevail, 
Here, there is cold, and snow, and rain. 


Our dark November days no more — 
Our northern climate, will I blame; 
For — to the rest of Spain unlike — 
Dreary Madrid has just the same! 


In the north, in the cloudy land, the wind sweeps across the open strand, and 
through the corner of every street. There are many comers, and a poet may dwell 
in each of them. Is there one well-born and brought up, he delights in the 
beautiful, he is full of longing after romantic Spain. Let him come here — let 
them all come direct to Madrid, at any period of the year they choose! If that be 
in summer, they will be roasted alive by the sun; if it be in winter, they will 
receive the icicles’ kiss, they will be favoured with frosted fingers, and thawing 
snow into their very goloshes. And if they remain here, what have they seen of 
Spain? Madrid has none of the characteristics of a Spanish town, not to mention 
the capital of Spain. That it became such was a fancy of Philip II., and he would 
assuredly have froze and perspired for this his royal whim. 

One very great advantage, however, this place possesses — the first of its 
kind; it is the picture gallery — a pearl, a treasure, worthy to be sought, and 
deserving a journey to Madrid to see it. During our stay here, there was another 
very charming place of resort open — the Italian opera; but when you have 
mentioned this and the picture-gallery, you have named what are the most 
remarkable and most interesting places for strangers. Outside all was raw and 
damp, but within the theatre you sat as if in a warm bath, amidst smoke and 
steam; the thick mist from the numerous cigars the people smoked between the 
acts, and the smell of the gas, pervaded even the boxes. Yet, notwithstanding 
these disagreeables, we remained until after midnight, fascinated by the richness 
of the tones with which Signora La Grange astonished and delighted us. 

The most of the newer Italian operas may be compared to a picture, wherein 
the singers, with their art, or their soul and genius, are the objects that surprise 
and captivate us. Signore La Grange and Lablache were charming specimens of 
this. 

The opera and the picture-gallery — the latter a never-ending pleasure — 


must thus always give a superiority to Madrid over most of the other towns, it 
will be said. But it is with towns as it is with human beings, they either attract or 
repel. Paris should never be my home from choice. Venice has never pleased 
me; I have always felt there as if I were on a wreck out at sea. Madrid reminds 
me of a camel who has fallen down in the desert: I felt as if I were sitting on its 
hump, and though I could see far around, I was not sitting comfortably. 

Besides the Puerta del Sol — the plaza in which we resided — there are in 
Madrid some other plazas which ought to be mentioned, and which has each its 
peculiarity. The prettiest is the large Plaza de Oriente, planted with trees and 
bushes; it is situated near the palace. Under the leafy trees stand here, in a circle, 
statues of the kings and queens of Leon and Castile. The palace itself is a large, 
heavy building; but from its terrace, and even from part of the plaza, there is an 
extensive and lovely view over the garden and the fields down to the river 
Manzanares, and of the hills behind the Escurial; they were now quite covered 
with snow, and looked very picturesque when the atmosphere was clear. The 
Plaza Major, which is at no great distance, has quite an opposite character; one 
feels oneself, as it were, in it, confined in a prison-yard; but it is unquestionably 
the most peculiar of all the plazas in Madrid. It savours of the Middle Ages; is 
more long than broad; and has in its centre a bronze statue of Philip III. on 
horseback. The lofty arcade around it contains but small, insignificant shops, 
where are sold bonnets, woollen goods, and hardware. In former days, this plaza 
was the scene of the bloody bull-fights and the terrible autos-da-fé. Even now 
stands here the old building, with its turrets and curiously-formed window- 
frames, from the balconies of which the Spanish kings and courts beheld the 
bull-fight, or saw the unfortunate victims of the Inquisition roasted alive. The 
little clock which gave the death-signal hangs still upon the wall. 

I always observed a number of soldiers in this plaza. They stood in groups, 
looking at different jugglers who, during the whole day, were performing here. 
In the evening poor boys kindled a large fire here to warm themselves. On the 
steps leading up to the arcade sat a couple of wretched-looking objects, an old 
woman in rags, and a gray-haired old man wrapped up in a dirty Spanish cloak. 
Each of them were playing on some little instrument, which was quite out of 
tune, to which they sang in husky voices equally out of tune. Not one of the 
people passing by gave them anything. Nevertheless, they continued to sit where 
they were, as if they had grown fast to the damp stone, in the bitterly cold 
weather, and perhaps they were singing about that hero, the Cid, or of happy 
love. 

Plaza de los Cortes is a very insignificant square, only an irregular extension 
of the street in front of the building where the legislature meet, Palacio de los 


disputados, and has nothing worth the observation of a stranger except a 
monument which stands there — the statue of a man in an old-fashioned, 
military Spanish dress, with a stiff ruff, and a sword. The whole monument is 
wanting in grandeur; one is inclined to pass it carelessly, supposing that it has 
been erected in memory of some military commander who has no particular 
claim to our admiration. But when we heard the name, we arrested our steps, and 
gazed at it with the deepest interest; for in that figure which we saw before us we 
beheld a king in the glorious intellectual world, one whose works are immortal, 
whose name is honoured in every part of the earth where literature flourishes. 
While in the full vigour of manhood, he bore the chains of a slave; in battle, he 
offered to his fatherland, Spain, his left arm: his contemporaries left him to 
suffer from want; they treated him with scandalous indifference; they could 
neither comprehend him, nor appreciate him. Now, however, a monument stands 
in memory of him, with this inscription: — 


A MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, PRINCIPE DE LOS INGENIOS 
ESPANOLES. 


The author of ‘Don Quixote,’ the writer of ‘ Galatea,’ the founder of the drama, 
the relater of popular tales, is as much to be admired as a man as a literary 
character. The many and heavy trials to which he had been subjected called forth 
no moroseness, no disgust to life in him; on the contrary, the richness of his 
humour seemed to have acquired fresh power from them. Every true poet must 
see in him an example of manly endurance and unfeigned modesty. Even in his 
lifetime his dramatic works were surpassed by those of the incredibly fertile and 
very witty Lope de Vega, but he never could or can be surpassed as a novelist. 
‘Don Quixote’ will always remain the romance of romances; after that work, 
which he dedicated to Count Lemos, followed ‘Persiles and Sigismunda,’ a work 
of which he himself said: “This will be either the worst or the best book written 
in our language.’ 

“The Journey to Parnassus’ was his last poem; it adds to the splendour of his 
name by its play of wit and humour. No one knows where his grave is: who of 
all his contemporaries would have enquired about it? On no tombstone is his 
name carved, but it is engraved in the hearts of the people. Spain is proud of it; 
Europe speaks with admiration and honour of Cervantes; whilst the mighty 
Philip II., in whose vast domains the sun never set, and the auto-da-fe’s burning 
pile of human victims was never extinguished, is abhorred, and not pitied for 


that death which the Almighty seems to have appointed for tyrants — the living 
body to be eaten up by vermin, while spiritual terrors did not grant peace to the 
immortal tenant of the loathsome carcase. 

The monument to Cervantes stands on that plaza in Madrid where once the 
great author’s house stood. 

The remembrance of him leads thought to wander over the whole rich field of 
Spanish literature, and one is astonished at the national luxuriance and freshness 
which, in spite of all the storms they have encountered, are shown even in our 
day. We are delighted with the charming romances about the Cid; we are pleased 
with the religiously-inclined verses of Cronzulos, and admire the satirical thistle- 
blossoms that grow from the pen of Prince Don Emanuel of Castile. We learn in 
the dramatic writings to know the lives and humour of the populace. Spain had, 
before France, its Moliére, in the mechanic, the strolling player, Lope de Rueda. 
We see collected into groups near each other the mighty geniuses named 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderon, and Moreto. The age in which they 
flourished seems to have been that in which Spanish literature attained its 
highest excellence, though it has never since become quite extinct. Through all 
the bloody battles in which this country has been engaged, and notwithstanding 
the horrors of the Inquisition, with its fearful autos-da-fé, the national poetic 
spirit has always remained. There is a wealth of humour in the people 
themselves, and in our own time there is much interest growing for the national 
literature. Most of the authors of the present day choose frequently subjects 
peculiar to their native country. 

A little zarzuela, ‘ El Loco de la Guardilla,’ created a great sensation while I 
was here; the author, Don Narciso Serra, knew how to work on the national 
feeling; Cervantes and Lope de Vega are both introduced into this piece. I saw it 
performed at one of the minor theatres at Madrid; it bore the name of Lope de 
Vega. The plot is shortly this: — 

The sister of Cervantes is in great distress about her brother; he sits constantly 
in his little garret room, writing diligently, and often laughing immoderately. 
This makes his sister very uneasy — she fears he is deranged. She calls in two 
physicians; one of them goes immediately to see the supposed patient, while the 
sister and the other doctor, who is afterwards to be introduced, stand and listen. 
Presently they hear loud laughter from the doctor inside, as well as from the 
patient. The second doctor then goes in; there is silence for a few minutes, then 
the quiet is broken by roars of laughter from all three as if they were mad. The 
next door neighbours hear it and come to the sister, who explains things to them 
according to her ideas. They hasten to enter the room where are assembled the 
three laughing gentlemen, and in a very short time after there is such a chorus of 


laughter in which all the neighbours have joined — it is so loud, so obstreperous 
— that the servants of the Inquisition enter, headed by the poet Lope de Vega. 
Cervantes then hands to Lope the manuscript of ‘Don Quixote.’ He tells bow, 
while in a gay humour he was composing the story, he could not help laughing; 
that he had read part of it to the two physicians, and to the neighbours, and they 
had all laughed with him. Lope reads quietly to himself a few pages, then breaks 
out suddenly into enthusiasm, and predicts that this work will render its author 
immortal, and will shine like a star amidst the literary annals of Spain. He 
crowns Cervantes, the dramatis personae applaud, the audience applauds, and 
the curtain falls amidst shouts of approbation. The storm of plaudits continued 
long, a genuine outbreak of unsophisticated Spanish nature. 

The exhibition entitled, ‘La exposicion nacional de bellas artes de 1862,’ was 
to remain open for a few days longer. The large widely-extending building 
stands on the Prado. We drove to it, in the midst of rain and sleet; the whole 
promenade was a sea of mud; heavy withered fruit hung from the leafless trees. 
It was absolutely like the beginning of a northern winter — the weather wet, 
raw, detestable. In the wide halls where the exhibition was held there was a very 
unpleasant smell; it was such as pervades newly-built damp rooms. But there 
was much that was interesting to be seen here; amongst these a fine statue of the 
lately-deceased dramatic writer, the statesman Martinez de la Rosas. He, like so 
many other notorieties, experienced, during his career, the caprice of popular 
tastes. He went to France, from whence he returned after a time to honour and 
renown at home. I had made his acquaintance in Paris, in 1843, and I was 
rejoiced at the prospect of meeting him again in Madrid; he had promised me the 
kindest of receptions, now I found him only in the inanimate clay. Here was a 
statue of Lope de Vega, and an interesting representation of Tragedy sitting in 
deep thought, with a dagger in her hand. Here also was an extremely pretty 
statue of the queen, holding in her arms the young infant who is to be the future 
king of Spain. Several of the painters had taken their subjects from the history of 
Maria de Padilla. Among the national battle-pieces, the one I most admired was 
by the painter Navarro y Canizares; it was a representation of ‘ La Defensa de 
Zargoza.’ The young girl, who here fired off the cannon, seemed in her boldness 
to be breathing from the canvas. The old Spanish romances had afforded many 
subjects for the paintings; and, only to point out one, I will name the Cid’s 
daughters, naked, bound to a tree, and abandoned in the wild wood. 

From the exhibition we proceeded to the museum. 

The wealth of master-works one finds here is astonishing — _ nay, 
overwhelming. Here are Raphael, Titian, Coreggio, Paul Veronese, Rubens, but 
before them all are Murillo and Velasquez. One should remain in this place more 


than a year and a day rightly to take in and appreciate all this magnificence. Here 
I first learned to know Velasquez, who was a contemporary of Murillo. What art 
and genius has he not exhibited in bringing out the milk-white plain-looking 
Infantas, in the ridiculous costume of their time? They seem to be living and 
speaking, and take their place amidst the ranks of beauty, owing to the perfection 
with which they are painted, and the curious accessories surrounding them, such 
as male and female dwarfs, and ferocious-looking dogs of characteristic 
ugliness. The figures seem so entirely as if they were walking out of their 
frames, that one cannot doubt the story, that a couple of those pictures, placed 
upon easels in Velasquez’s studio, made people in the adjoining rooms fancy 
that the real persons were there. Such a magic effect is particularly remarkable in 
one painting; it is a composition — the celebrated relater of fables, A‘sop: after 
having seen the picture Velasquez has given of him, we could never think of 
Aesop under any other appearance. Philip IV., King of Spain, who was a friend 
and admirer of Velasquez, bestowed on him the rank of chamberlain, and 
adorned his breast with the most distinguished orders of the country. 

There are no less than ten pictures of Raphael’s here, and among them one of 
his most celebrated, ‘The Bearing of the Cross;’ next to it comes “The Holy 
Family,’ that picture to which Philip IV. gave the name of ‘ The Pearl;’ but this 
appellation does not suit it, for it is the least admirable of all Raphael’s works, 
or, indeed, of the masterpieces that are to be found here. Better than Raphael, 
better than Titian, better than all here, I like Murillo. His heavenly Madonna, 
surrounded by angels, is so perfect, so full of inspiration, that one might fancy he 
had beheld her in some celestial revelation. There is such superhuman purity and 
innocence in the eyes of the Virgin Mary, such grace and infantine simplicity in 
the angels floating around her, that one feels a sensation of happiness, as if it 
were permitted to us to behold a glimpse of holier worlds. Another, a smaller 
picture, also an admirable work, is the child Jesus, with a lamb and a shepherd’s 
crook; there is in this picture such an expression of confidence, united to such 
charming childish innocence, that one feels a strong desire to kiss its lips and its 
eyes. One more work of Murillo’s I must mention, it is so charmingly conceived 
and so beautifully executed; it represents a little domestic scene: a young mother 
sits and winds yarn, her husband holds the child who is raising a little bird high 
in the air, whilst a little dog shows its cleverness by sitting on his hind-legs and 
giving his paw. 

Beyond Spain Murillo is not much known, and therefore he is not seen on the 
high pedestal he occupies over other great artists. Raphael takes the highest 
place; his representation of the Madonna is an ideality. Murillo gives reality in 
its most beautiful aspect — gives us the bride of the carpenter Joseph, the 


blossom of innocence and faith, the woman selected by God to bring us His 
only-begotten Son. Raphael’s sixteenth Madonna at Dresden has flesh and blood 
like Murillo’s; one cannot be quite sure to whom the picture belongs. 

The museum also possesses some of Thorwaldsen’s works. A design of his 
well-known has-relief, “The Guardian Angel,’ is to be found here; in it is to be 
seen a serpent beneath the child’s foot, which is not given in the has-relief. 

I had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with some of the learned and 
literary persons in Madrid. 

The Swedish minister introduced me to one of Spain’s most prominent 
politicians and most talented authors, the Duke de Rivas. As a young soldier, as 
the advocate for the Cortes-Constitution in 1820, when the revolution broke out; 
as a minister, an ambassador, and lastly as a poet, his name resounds over the 
peninsula. His collected works are given in four volumes. His popular work, ‘El 
Moro Exposito,’ and not less his tragedy, ‘Don Alvaro,’ made the greatest 
possible impression on the public. I was received with great cordiality by the old 
man, who remembered our former meeting at Naples when he was the Spanish 
minister there. He spoke to me about his tragedy, ‘Don Alvaro,’ which he had 
lately rewritten as an opera for the composer Verdi, who at that time was 
expected at Madrid. With another of the most distinguished poets of Spain, Don 
Juan Eugenio Harzenbusch, I had also the pleasure of becoming acquainted. His 
father was a German, his mother a Spaniard. Harzenbusch was born and brought 
up in Spain; his father intended him for the church, but he took a fancy to 
become a painter. In this profession, however, he was out of his place. Then he 
commenced writing poems and dramatic works, and he brought forward the old 
Spanish comedies. During the bloody period of 1823, his father lost his fortune, 
and became deranged. The young Harzenbusch had then to resort to the trade of 
a joiner, in order to maintain his father and himself, his literary earnings being 
by no means sufficient for this purpose. ‘Los Amantes de Ternel,’ written and 
brought out in 1836, was his first original work; it was very favourably received, 
and laid the foundation for a more fortunate future. Several excellent dramatic 
works followed; his writings in verse and prose increased rapidly, and among 
these was particularly celebrated his ‘Cuentos y Fabulas;’ that, especially, is a 
favourite wherever Spanish is read. Some years ago he obtained a situation in the 
royal library at Madrid, and during my stay there he was named first librarian. A 
letter to Harzenbusch from one of our mutual friends at Malaga procured me a 
kind reception; that, I should have had without any introduction, he said, and 
expressed with much warmth his sympathy with me as a brother poet, although 
he knew but very few of my works. Of these, as far as I could ascertain, only two 
have been translated into Spanish, ‘DEN LILLE PIGE MED 


SVOVLSTIKKERNE,’ and ‘HOLGER DANSKE.’ German and English are not 
read by many in Spain; and in the French edition I am very badly translated — 
whole sentences misconstrued, altered, or entirely left out. Harzenbusch was 
born on September 6, 1806. He has a very clever countenance, but with snow- 
white hair: it was a pleasure to hear him speak, with all the fire of the south, 
about poetry and art. He was engaged in a work relating to Cervantes, and was, 
at the same time, superintending a new edition of ‘Don Quixote.’ Before we 
separated he gave me, as a souvenir, his ‘Cuentos y Fabulas,’ in which he wrote 
some kind and cordial lines addressed to me. He lived frugally, but surrounded 
by a wealth of books and pictures. Harzenbusch belongs to that rather rare class 
of persons to whom one feels oneself immediately attracted, and whom one 
seems to have known a long time. 

The author, Don Sinibaldo de Mas, who for a time was the Spanish 
ambassador at China, arranged in one of the fondas in Madrid a grand dinner- 
party for me, where I became acquainted with some poets, and among them Don 
Eafael Garcia y Santesteban, the author of ‘El Ramo de Ortigas,’ and several 
zarzuelas. Most friendly agreeable people they all were, full of enthusiastic 
feeling, and with the amiable Spanish desire to show attention to strangers. 
Unwearied in this was especially one of my new young friends, Jacobo Zobel 
Zangroniz, from Manilla; he seemed to have taken quite a fancy for me, and 
sought every opportunity to make my stay in Madrid pleasant. 

It had been at one time my intention to have remained here until after 
Christmas and New-year’s day; but, notwithstanding that I had by degrees made 
many interesting acquaintances, had met with much kindness, had the opera, the 
picture-gallery, and every Sunday, if I chose, a bull-fight, I could not prevail on 
myself to remain here longer than for three weeks. Some days out of these weeks 
were devoted to an excursion to Toledo. The climate of Madrid was unbearable 
— snow and rain by turns; it is never worse at this time of the year even at 
home. And if a few days happened to be dry and clear, then the wind was so 
piercing, so severe, so irritating to the nerves, you had a feeling that you were 
going to be wind-dried into a mummy. 

The visit to Toledo was quite exhilarating and refreshing. There one was 
again in a real Spanish town. It possessed all that was wanting in Madrid — the 
character of the capital of the country: picturesque and replete with poetry is the 
old Toledo. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


TOLEDO. 


WE left Madrid by the morning train, and went to Aranjuez by the Valencia line, 
from whence a branch railway goes on to Toledo. We traversed the far-spreading 
Campagna by daylight; it looked better than it has the reputation of being: it is 
not entirely a desert, but resembles a vast tract of land belonging to some 
property; many portions of it are built upon, and the rest will be in time. 

Near Aranjuez the neighbourhood assumes quite a Danish character: it has 
trees with thick foliage, and copsewood; a park, intersected by canals, and 
inclosing several small lakes. When we saw it, it had a cold, northern, autumn 
aspect. 

The well-built little town, with its palace and square in front, and park, 
seemed to be longing for inhabitants; it was very charming here, but solitary and 
deserted, looking much like a country-house which the family has left. Beneath 
these ancient trees it was that Philip II. spent his ‘ happy days.’ Here, on the 
small lake in the garden, Charles IV. had his playthings — a diminutive fleet, 
with which he used to amuse himself. 

The appearance of the country completely changes between Aranjuez and 
Toledo; you might almost fancy yourself transported to the Campagna around 
Rome, the yellow Tagus so greatly resembled the Tiber. 

We flew past solitary farms and deserted cottages; gay groups of men and 
women were lounging at every stopping place; lively-looking, black-eyed 
damsels nodded from the balconies. Upon this line it seemed as if the greater 
number of the railway servants were women; every few minutes we saw a 
mother, with a tribe of children sprawling round her or holding fast to her dress, 
rise up, and stretch forth, in the direction that the train was rushing, a rolled-up 
flag. 

Towards evening we reached the station at Toledo, and there got into an 
omnibus, which crawled along an even, excellent road between masses of naked 
rock, past a large ruin; and before us lay, picturesque beyond description, the 
ancient lordly city — Toledo. We drove across the giddily high Alcantara 
bridge; far beneath us roared the rushing stream, that turns two or three brick 
water-mills which have been erected on the banks, but look as if they had been 
left on the ground after an inundation. In the river itself there were the ruins of 
buildings several stories high; the running stream flowed through the spaces 


where the lower windows had been, through the roofless rooms and out again. 
Immediately in front of us, towering above the old yellowish-grey ruined walls, 
rose the city itself, as if clinging to the heights, and crowned on the summit by 
the ruins of the Alcazar, the palace of Charles II., upon which the Spaniards 
themselves fired when the French occupied it during the war of independence. 

Upon the other side of the Alcantara bridge, below the walls of the city, the 
road took a turn, and we came upon another picturesque view, which, as we 
ascended higher, unfolded itself more and more. Old cloisters and ruined 
churches presented themselves to our gaze; a wilderness of stones and a sun- 
scorched landscape covered the far-stretching Campagna. The only sign of life to 
be seen was a drove of raven-black swine which happened at that moment to be 
driven down to the Tagus to drink, or to be washed there; but we did not see that, 
the road again branched off in another direction, and we gained a wide terrace, 
with a brickwork balustrade, and passing through the gate Puerta del Sol, the 
architecture of which is magnificent, we found ourselves in Toledo. The streets 
are narrow, the Alameda small and confined. There were a few trees, some 
benches of brick, and one or two most miserable-looking shops; two soldiers and 
a dirty little vagabond were the only human beings we saw. The street was steep 
to a degree; we soon came to a standstill, for the omnibus could go no farther. 
Our effects were carried through a narrow lane leading precipitously 
downwards, and having a horrible pavement, and thus we reached the fonda that 
had been recommended to us. Two donkeys were standing in the lobby, they and 
a few fowls received us; a girl put her head out of a door, but drew it in again. 
Soon, however, the senora made her appearance; she had a _ pleasant 
countenance, which lighted up with pleasure when we gave her kind greetings 
from Jacobo Kornerup, from Denmark. Our countryman had resided a long time 
in this house, and was much liked by the family. 

We got two cold bed-rooms, adjoining an immensely large sitting-room, into 
which a brazero was brought, for it was so intensely cold that we could see our 
own breaths. The servants of the establishment hurried about to make things 
comfortable for us; the oldest fowl was killed, three large onions were pealed, 
the oil in the little pitcher was shaken, and breakfast, the most frugal that we had 
ever partaken of in Spain, was brought to us; but then it must be said everything 
was marvellously cheap. We were with excellent people; and what was most 
important, Toledo is a city in which there is something to be seen. 

We went without delay up to the Alcazar. Wamba, the king of the Goths, was 
the first who erected a castle here; at later periods it was rebuilt and increased by 
Moorish and Castilian kings. Charles HI. invested it with the grandeur which 
even now, notwithstanding the destruction and ruin which it has sustained, 


astonished us. Vaulted cellars stretch beneath the castle and the castle-yard, 
occupying such an enormous space that several regiments at the same time made 
use of them as stables. The court forms a large square, surrounded by arcades 
supported by tall granite pillars; the lowest row still remains untouched, but the 
story above possesses merely one simple row of pillars, naked walls with open 
stone window-frames, and jutting-out balconies without balustrades. Some goats 
were springing about up yonder, and gazing down upon us with much curiosity. 
The heavy marble steps looked as if they were going to fall down. All within 
presented a picture of ruin and desolation. One wing alone is still inhabitable. 
There were soldiers quartered in it; we saw them in undress and in full dress, in 
red trousers, brown coats, and white shakos, like the uniform of the regiment 
Cordova; a few of them were engaged digging the ground in the garden plot 
upon the large terrace in the direction of the Alcantara bridge. 

On this side the facade of the Alcazar is in better preservation; every story is 
adorned with statues and decorations, but it is only a mere shell, behind which 
the hand of destruction has done sad havoc. From the terrace you gaze beyond 
the decayed and in many places fallen walls of the town, over the Tagus with its 
ruins of bridges and buildings. Water-mills with green, mouldy walls lay upon 
the shore, as if they had slipped down into the stream, which threatened to carry 
them away in its current. Upon the opposite side of the Alcantara bridge you see 
the ruins of the ancient citadel San Cervantes; we were told that the author of 
‘Don Quixote’ had here lost an arm for his fatherland, but this is false, and is 
quite contrary to the historical account. 

Greenish-grey, bare masses of rock lie here as if flung down in wild 
confusion, or as if the stony ground had been forcibly torn up; no earthquake 
could have so thoroughly broken it into pieces. A narrow pathway wound along 
the banks of the river, affording ever-changing, highly-picturesque views. You 
pass solitary brick water-mills; the path narrows until it looks like a mere line 
overhanging the yellow torrent, which here forms one fall after another; you 
ascend amidst bare blocks of stone; not a tree, not a bush is to be seen; it is as if 
you wandered in a deserted quarry. Suddenly the very pathway ceases — no 
house, no being, is to be descried far or near; you find yourself in a wilderness of 
stones; but, on the other side of the river, rears itself proudly, the picturesque, 
glorious Toledo — a stupendous ruin, and the higher Alcazar represents its royal 
crown. 

The whole space between the Alcantara bridge and the San Martin bridge 
presents an appearance of uninterrupted solitude and dreariness, but at the same 
time a vastness that is overwhelming, and almost terrifying. Not a living soul did 
we behold all that long way; not a bird sang nor flew past us. It was not until we 


reached the San Martin bridge that we again saw human beings. Some armed 
peasants with their mules rode slowly down the public high-road, which 
presently degenerated into a mountain path, scarcely wide enough to hold a 
carriage. 

Through the damp city gate near the Martin bridge we again entered the town; 
roads and paths crossing each other in all directions, led up, over heaps of 
rubbish and the remains of buildings, to the church San Juan de los Reges; its red 
walls are hung with heavy iron chains: from these Christian prisoners were 
released when the Moors were driven forth. Within the church there are many 
old reminiscences: high up under the vault, supported by pillars of masonry, is 
the pew in which Isabella and Ferdinand attended mass; beneath this stands a 
wooden figure representing the prophet Elias, celebrated on account of the 
beauty and minuteness of the carving: it is a perfect work of art; the folds of the 
drapery are astonishingly smooth and delicately executed, and the countenance 
of the prophet life-like in the extreme. A light was held before the mouth of the 
image, and we saw the teeth and tongue cut in a most artistic manner. 

Close to the church was an extensive monastery-court, which might indeed be 
called a garden, it was so full of orange-trees; roses blossomed also here, but 
there was no musical water, the basins were half-filled with hard earth and 
withered leaves; all around lay scattered pieces of ornamental work that had 
been broken off; the open, elegant, arched galleries were scarcely passable, such 
masses of cornices, altar-pictures, and torsos of saints in stone were strewed 
about; spiders’ webs hung like crape veils over these venerable remains. 

In several adjoining streets we found the same desolation and decay; for long 
tracts not a gate nor a door is to be seen. Here and there, high up, is a window 
well barred across, in prison-like solitude! No being was discernable; a small 
path, bordered by greyish walls, inclined upwards between heaps of earth and 
gloomy, solitarily-situated houses. Before a low insignificant door, in a wall 
crumbling in decay, stood an old woman with a large key in her hand; she 
opened the door to a building half buried in rubbish and ruins; we entered, and 
found ourselves in a magnificent Moorish hall, with light, graceful has-reliefs, 
and lace-like carvings on the walls; the ceiling supported by marble columns, the 
floor entirely of Mosaic: but no one dwelt here. Spiders spin their fine silken 
webs across the entrance-hall; these we for the moment destroyed. 

This was the Jewish quarter of the town, once the richest part of Toledo; the 
most wealthy Israelites in Spain lived here; it is even said that they built Toledo. 
So much is certain, however, that in this city they enjoyed many more privileges 
than they did in any other place; here they were permitted to erect several 
synagogues, outwardly insignificant, but resplendent with pomp and 


magnificence within. Two synagogues are still preserved as Christian churches, 
Nuestra Senora del Transite, and Santa Maria la Blanca; the last named is the 
most beautiful, a temple of God retaining all the stately costliness of the days of 
Solomon. Amidst the ingenious carvings upon the walls, which resemble 
embroidery upon lace, Scripture sentences in Hebrew are entwined; from the 
gorgeous summit of the pillars rises the horseshoe-formed vault, so light that it 
seems suspended in the air. The temple still stands, but the people of Israel have 
disappeared; their well-arranged buildings lie all around in ruins, and in their 
stead are found miserable hovels. Bright lizards streaked with gold and colours, 
now sprang out of their hiding-places in this ground replete with reminiscences. 
Here the people of Israel lived and enjoyed their faith and customs; these were 
tolerated for a time, but the days of tribulation came; they were scoffed at, and 
ill-treated in the most shameful manner by the Christians; therefore the people of 
Israel turned against the Christians by betraying them to the Moors, and, for 
many generations, the Christians revenged themselves upon the whole race for 
this act of perfidy. What horrors, what cries of distress, what tears this ground 
has not witnessed! 

In the midst of the heaps of rubbish up here lay an over-turned granite pillar; 
upon it, in the centre of this desert, sat a solitary, old blind beggar, wrapped in 
his tattered mantle: his features were noble; his white hair hung over his 
shoulders. This figure, in such a spot, brought to my memory a picture which I 
had seen — the prophet Jeremiah amidst the ruins of Jerusalem. I wonder if the 
old man had caused himself to be guided up here to pray God to effect a miracle 
by sending some one past who would bestow a trifle upon him; it truly looked as 
if no being ever came near this place. A large bird of prey flew over us, as safe 
here as if it had been in a wilderness. 

Not far from here is situated the celebrated manufactory of Toledo, in which 
Damascus blades, swords, daggers, and knives are forged; it stands close to the 
Tagus, in the lonely Campagna. There is a shorter way leading to it over the 
Martin bridge, and passing more than one point full of interest. Out in the water 
protrude the remains of old walls; they once inclosed the very bath-room in 
which Count Julian’s pretty daughter, Florinda, sought to refresh herself, playing 
the naiad, and thus was seen by the king of the Goths, Don Rodrigo. Upon the 
small island near by stood his handsome castle, of which but one solitary tower 
still remains. It was from this he beheld the young girl bathing. He got her into 
his power, like Don Juan his ‘thousand and three;’ but her father revenged this 
disgrace by calling the Moors over from Africa, and expelling the Goths and 
their king. 


I know no place more solitary than the broad carriage-road close under the 
ancient walls of Toledo, and the view from it was equally dreary. The Campagna 
looked so dismal, the dark distant mountains frowned threateningly, everything 
inspired you with grave and melancholy thoughts; I felt as if I were by the side 
of a bier upon which was stretched out the corpse of an eminent personage. The 
ringing of the church bells of Toledo were the only sounds there appertaining to 
life. 

Strangely mysterious sounded in the still night hours the tolling of one 
peculiar bell; it had a singular deep tone, hoarse and gloomy: it made me think of 
the death-bells for the autos-da-fé; it seemed to me as if the silent phantoms in 
the procession of ‘the holy brotherhood’ were sweeping past my window. 

In the bright daytime two church bells pealed so merrily, so sweetly. They 
distinctly uttered a name which rang into my ear; the one bell sang ‘Bianca! 
Bianca!’ the other sang ‘Sancho! Sancho!’ Yes, thus, and thus only, did it sound; 
of whom did the bells wish to remind one by repeating these names? Nobody 
was able to tell me; but much has taken place in the world, of which there is 
neither story nor record. In the midst of my reflections upon the tones of the 
bells it appeared to me as if the pavements and the street again echoed with the 
trampling of horses, as if noble knights dashed past upon their high-spirited 
chargers, with flowing manes and fine strong legs; the heavy iron hammer 
sounded from the workshop of the armourer; lovely women stepped out upon the 
balconies, and sang and played upon the lute. 

Of all the bells of Toledo none is so large or so marvellous as that of the 
cathedral. Fifteen shoemakers, they say, could sit under it, and draw out their 
cobbler’s thread without touching each other. Legend relates that the sound of 
this bell reached even to heaven. St. Peter fancied the tones came from his own 
church in Rome; but on ascertaining that this was not the case, and that Toledo 
possessed the largest of all bells, he got angry, and flung down one of his keys 
upon it, thus causing a crack in the bell, which is still to be seen. Had I been St. 
Peter, and with the feelings I have now, I would rather have cast the key upon 
the head of him whom I knew had been the originator of this story. 

This much is certain, the mighty bell of the cathedral is the sign of life in 
Toledo; the church itself is the only place where one may hope to see one’s 
fellow-creatures; in the streets, upon the Alameda, none are to be found. 
Architects say that the cathedral is, on account of its antiquity and its style, one 
of the most remarkable in the country. The town hall, which lies immediately in 
front of the cathedral, is a low awkward building; I do not know to what style it 
can be said to belong, except, perhaps, it may partake of the style of square 
furniture: it looks like a chest of drawers with two drawers, the lowest having 


been taken out. The people only make their appearance upon the plaza when 
they come out of church. What grandeur and magnificence within! Arches tower 
to a giddy height, ornamented with cunningly-carved twining leaves. The 
daylight streams through brightly-painted window-panes. All around in the aisles 
stand altar after altar; a crowd of pious people, the greater number women, 
wrapped in their black mantillas, are kneeling within. We saw them bending low 
and making the sign of the cross as they passed what appeared, to our Protestant 
eyes, to be an ordinary common pavement stone, which was preserved in one of 
the altars behind a slight iron grating. Upon this stone the Virgin Mary had set 
her foot when she descended from heaven to visit the pious of Toledo, thus runs 
the legend. The organ pealed forth, hymns of praise streamed through the vast 
space, the ringing of bells penetrated even within; silently we wandered along 
the aisles filled with incense, and gazed through the gilt railings into the 
gorgeous chapels, resplendent in beauty and wealth; the walls dazzled the eye 
with the brilliant colours and carved images. The light of day beamed through 
the gaudily-painted panes down upon the marble sarcophagi. 

As we left the sacred edifice, the great bell rang forth its last peals for that 
day’s service; the echoed tones vibrated long upon the air, then succeeded a 
deathlike stillness, solitude brooded over town and country, life glided into 
repose, into that silent slumber which told of ages gone by. 

With regret one leaves Toledo. It is sad to tear oneself away with the thought 
never to return here again, never to see this spot again, which in so strange a 
manner had awakened our sympathy. But I shall often see it again in fancy, and 
sing as now: — 


Thou chivalrous Toledo — hail! 

Thou quaint old town of by-gone days; 
Where the Moorish sword-blades shone, 
Which all the world had learned to praise. 


Here nought but solitude now reigns — 
Decayed — deserted — silent all! 
While Alcazar’s windows and doors — 
From their old rusty hinges fall. 


A lordly castle once, is now 
A common inn, in vulgar hands, 
Yet still the ancient coat-of-arms 
Over the open portal stands. 


These naked, grey-green, gloomy rocks 
That from the banks of Tagus rise, 
They know the buoyant, stirring past — 
Where now but desolation lies. 


Where once Mohammed’s name was pealed, 
And to Jehovah hymns were sung. 

The locomotive’s noise alone 

Is heard these solitudes among. 


It passes — all is still again! 

Still as where death its dark shade flings; 
But gaily smiles the lovely vine 

That round the ancient gateway clings. 


And here, behind that latticed window 
A lovely face looked down on me; 

Its beauteous, coal-black, speaking eyes, 
In fancy oft again Ill see! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


BURGOS. 


BY train it is only a few hours’ journey from Toledo to Madrid. Our stay in the 
latter place was prolonged a fortnight; it was no easy matter to tear oneself from 
Murillo’s and Velasquez’s glorious pictures; it was hard to say adieu to the many 
amiable people with whom I had become acquainted. Still, winter was 
approaching, and there were no fire-places in our apartments in the hotel; 
moreover, the wind knew to a nicety exactly where to find each little nerve in 
one’s head, throat, and chest; this wind was unbearable. If the temperature were 
not better in Burgos, I would leave Spain at the end of the year 1862 and betake 
myself to the south of France, where the climate is mild and pleasant. 

The Swedish consul-general, his Excellence Bergman, was most amiable, and 
to the very last unremitting in his attention to us. When we were going away, old 
man as he was, he came to us in the waiting-room, and remained there, and 
among the crowd in the open street, until we started; also Herr Zobel from 
Manilla and some other young authors, my friends in Spain, cried farewell after 
me. I had become quite attached to Madrid on account of the pleasant life I led 
here. 

The railway to France as far as Bayonne has still many interruptions: we soon 
became aware of this; for we had to get out at the Escurial, Spain’s Roeskilde, 
the royal Spanish mausoleum. The silence of death dwelt in these halls, in these 
royal tombs, in the town itself, and in the country around. 

Life is awakened here only when the princely vaults are opened to receive a 
new coffin; then bells ring, and trumpets are sounded; then viands are cooked in 
the large kitchens to strengthen the mourners, who return again to life. 

Philip II. ordered the Escurial to be built as his own tomb. The glowing 
gridiron upon which Saint Laurentius was burned alive by the pagans, became a 
holy symbol. The Escurial was built in imitation of its form; its courts and 
edifices resemble the shape of an immense gridiron. Beneath this reposes the 
royal corpse, over it whistles the wind in violent gusts, from the dreary, wild 
Guadarama mountains; moaning and wailing are these tones, but there are no 
howling spirits in the storm, nor do they murmur through the foliage of the 
forest; but spirits murmur through the leaves of history, and tell of the deeds of 
Philip II. Blood was the fountain which he made to flow in Spain, in the 
Netherlands; yes, far and wide upon the earth he reigned, the sun never went 


down upon his vast domains; his cruel dark deeds glowed like the funeral piles 
of the auto-da-fé, while requiems were being read ill the day of judgment. 

Beneath the many riches of the high altar, side by side, and in black marble 
coffins, repose the royal bodies. Dismal and deserted are the innumerable cells 
of monks down in the vaults of the edifice. This vast stone-built building tells of 
greatness and death. 

It was a dark gloomy evening when we left the Escurial; the wind howled. 
From the comfortable railway carriage we were packed into a confined 
diligence, and were condemned to endure it until dawn of day. Snow lay all 
around; the wind poured in upon us through cracks and crevices in the miserable 
conveyance. I wrapped myself in my plaid and sat there as in a sack; the 
searching wind was not felt quite so much by this means. A little child was in the 
carriage with us; it cried and screamed all night long. 

A snow-storm came on; it beat upon the diligence as if it would overturn it: 
now, to add to our misery, a window-pane broke, the glass fell out, and a gush of 
wind drove the snow in upon us. An old mantle was | obliged to be fastened up 
before the window, we sat literally ‘in the dark valley;’ and the coach swung 
about and jogged so dreadfully that there could be no thought of sleep or rest, 
but rather of broken arms and legs. 

At length, at San Chidrian, we again reached the railroad; but the train did not 
start for some hours after our arrival. We were obliged to wait in a large cold 
wooden shed, where everything was in great confusion; we got some hard stale 
bread, and some | thin chocolate, but even that was badly made. — | 

The signal-bell rung, we crept into the carriages, the locomotive puffed and 
snorted, and we flew along in the morning twilight over the flat landscape. The 
snow lay in all directions drifted into heaps: now we passed a vineyard, then 
yonder stood a solitary pine-tree; it doubtless thought as I did: ‘Am I really in 
Spain, in one of the warm countries?’ 

The clock struck twelve before we reached Burgos. For a long time past the 
two gigantic towers of the vast cathedral had been visible to us, but as we 
approached nearer they appeared to sink, and to be smothered among the 
numberless old houses of the town which surrounded them. 

We proceeded to the Fonda de la Rafaela; the snow was high in the streets. It 
was bitterly cold here; the wind blew in upon us through every creak and comer; 
the rooms and the passages were filled with frightful draughts. We here met 
some travellers from Pamplona and Saragossa; they told us that the whole of the 
north of Spain was covered with snow, and go where you would it would be as 
cold and disagreeable. I looked down upon the street from my balcony door; the 
people were wading through the deep snow; large heavy flakes fell without 


intermission, just as they fall at Christmas time in our home. We were bitterly 
cold, but we had no fireplaces; therefore a brazero was brought in, and over the 
glowing coals we were obliged to warm our hands and feet. 

The two poor tortoises that Collin had brought with him from Africa crept 
quite under the brazero, and got their shells entirely warmed through. 

We wanted to visit the Cid’s grave, in the ancient Benedictine monastery, 
outside of the town: we also wished to see the cathedral, but it was no weather 
for going out or making excursions; perhaps it might be better the next day. 

Ah, what may not happen, or have happened, when the morrow comes! My 
travelling companion and myself had very nearly entered upon the great journey 
into eternity; but such an occurrence must be related in verse; I wrote it down 
with frozen, death-cold hands. 


Without, the snow is drifting past, 
Half an ell high, at least, it lies; 

In flakes against the panes ’tis cast, 
To enter through the doors it tries. 


A brazier’s brought to warm me now — 
Its smoke augments the cheerless gloom; 
Stove of the North! oh, would that thou 
Could make a visit to my room! 


There’s scarcely warmth within my bed, 
Although to seek it there I try. 

But what is this? how aches my head! 
With beating pulses, how I lie! 


Sleep steals upon me, and a dream 

It brings; to you monastic fane 
Transported suddenly I seem, 

Where the Cid’s ashes long have lain. 


Wrapped in a winding-sheet of snow 
I lie, close to the open grave — 

And thither downwards must I go? 
And are there none my life to save? 


Now they fit on the coffin-lid — 
And now to screw it down prepare; 
Confined in it must I be hid? 

I strive, I fight for life and air. 


What heavy weight is o’er me flung? 
From the brazier’s embers stealing, 
A form of vapour o’er me hung, 
Causing a faint and deathlike feeling. 


It placed one foot upon my breast — 
One band upon my mouth it laid; — 


And soon to my eternal rest 
Me would that spectre have conveyed! 


I left my coffin at a bound, 

And to the nearest window flew — 
*Twas opened — and in Spanish ground 
Once more my breath in peace I drew! 


We were very nearly stifled by the charcoal. I awoke with a pressure on the 
pit of the stomach, and racking pains in the head; I called to Collin, but he was in 
a worse state than myself. It was only with the greatest exertion I was able to get 
out of bed, and reeling about like an intoxicated person, I reached the doors of 
the balcony; they were locked. I was seized with anxiety, every limb seemed 
paralysed; but I gathered all my strength together, and at last tore the doors open; 
the snow drifted in. 


The whole of the following day we were suffering much, and we had not even 
the satisfaction of enjoying better weather. In the rain and the thaw we waded to 
the cathedral, which is buried amidst houses in a narrow street, but is large, and 
possesses numerous splendid monuments and chapels; handsome and worthy of 
such a church is also the sepulchre of the family Velasco. The galleries and 
aisles of the church are crowded with marble statues and has-reliefs, with a 
profusion of pictures, portraits of bishops and archbishops. Hanging up, under 
lock and key, there is what appears an old well-worn box, or rather trunk; 
according to tradition, two such historical relics should be here. 


Two Jews the Cid had called to him, 
And with ceremonies great 

They to his table were invited, 

And treated there with courteous state. 


A thousand golden pieces he 
Desired to borrow, and he offers 

In security for these 

Two, with plate well laden, coffers. 


But as the song goes on to state, yet excusing him adds: 


*Twas from necessity he did it — 
The heavy chests 
The Cid had only filled with sand. 


Scarcely an hour’s journey beyond Burgos, close to the railway, is situated 
the monastery Cartuja de Miraflores; and a short distance farther on, the ancient 
Benedictine monastery ‘San Pedro de Cordonna,’ where the hero Don Rodrigo 
Diaz del Cid and his high-minded wife Ximene are buried: thither we longed to 
go; still, though we remained three days in Burgos, we never succeeded in 
seeing the Cid’s tomb. There was no possibility of reaching it either on foot or 
by carriage; the snow lay an ell high. 

Here, in this neighbourhood, this celebrated hero was born in 1026; he spent a 
portion of his days in Burgos. The remains of his house are yet pointed out to 
strangers, and a street in the town bears his name. 

The snow kept us prisoners within; and in my native winter element the muse 
of poetry and story presented herself, showed a Don Juan figure, and related the 
history of one of the horses killed in a bull-fight upon the arena. By my stove in 
the North I shall tell it. 

There were a number of strangers in the hotel, amiable Spaniards, agreeable, 
good-tempered young Frenchmen, and also two travellers whose nationality I 
could not find out. 

The dearth of fire-places in the guests’ rooms, and the continued bad weather, 
brought us all frequently together. In the saloon, in front of the large fire-place, 
where the logs of wood blazed cheerfully and warmed one, we gathered 


together; acquaintances were soon made, and people’s peculiarities also came 
forth. 

Here there happened to be, among others, a collector of curiosities; well, what 
will persons not collect, what will they not do? There are young ladies who 
gather old steel pens, boys who collect seals or stamps; they get together large 
books full. The author Castelli, it is well known, made a collection of snuff- 
boxes; here, among the foreign guests, we had a man who gathered celebrated 
teeth; he had quite an album of teeth; among these was a tooth of a robber 
executed long ago, one belonging to a celebrated dancer, also a tooth of the 
barber of Zumalacarregui, I believe, so well assorted were his celebrities. 

We also made the acquaintance of two opposite characters, persons travelling 
for pleasure, and yet taking no pleasure in travelling. They possessed none of the 
qualities which render social life agreeable; if the one was in a good temper, the 
other was sulky; if the one praised something, the other did not like it: on one 
point alone did they agree, we were told, and that was to sleep till late in the day. 
It is true they had themselves awoke every morning, but on first being called 
they only growled, the second time they turned in their beds, and the third time 
they seized a stocking, and, with this in their hand, they fell asleep again. 

Here in Burgos the same custom prevailed as in Madrid and in Toledo; 
namely, if you were seated at table and anyone came to pay a visit, he took a 
chair and seated himself behind the person he was visiting. Often two or three 
persons came; there they sat engaged in long-winded conversation, coming in 
the way of the servants, and disturbing those who were at table near the 
individual they were calling upon. 

We had already been three days in Burgos; the snow fell unceasingly, and 
people already began to say that the railway travelling would be stopped; to be 
forced to remain here was not exactly a pleasing thought. 

If one wished to look about in the town, to see the large handsome gate 
ornamented with statues, or the ancient cathedral, one must sally forth through 
the deep snow in winter clothing, with goloshes on one’s feet, and struggling 
with an enormous umbrella. It was raw and wet in the large open arcades in the 
streets. One soon got fatigued; to be out of doors in such weather is not at all 
agreeable, and one hastened back home to the Fonda Rafaela, where, in one’s 
room, one froze near the glowing brazero, or one descended to the saloon and 
joined the others round the fire-place. 

None but maid-servants served in this hotel; there was much less ceremony 
here than in most Spanish hotels. Had they begun to dance the Cancan, it would 
not have astonished me. 


At length the sun’s rays broke forth, but only for a few minutes at a time; the 
air became again thick and grey, and the snow fell; if it continued thus we should 
have to celebrate our Christmas here in the ancient city of the Cid. Our young 
French friends, however, promised us mild charming weather as soon as we 
were on the other side of the Pyrenees, in their beautiful fatherland, and we must 
admit they were right. North of the mountains signs of spring had already made 
their appearance. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


OVER THE PYRENEES TO BIARRITZ. 


THE clouds passed away, the sun broke forth; the hour for our departure struck, 
and we set off punctually. The snow lay high on both sides of the railway, the 
wind had swept it from the thick ice that lay in the ditches and ponds. We saw 
snow, nothing but snow, all the way to Vittoria; but inside the carriage was 
southern warmth and vivacity, which were shown in speech and in song. Only 
for a short time now should I longer hear the beautiful language of Spain, which, 
to my ear, seemed more sonorous and full of melody than the Italian itself; what 
music! 


Just like the castanets’ full tones 

Does the Spanish language sound, 

In graceful melody it seem 

From the heart’s inmost depths to bound. 


Yes! its sound was melodious to my ears, and found its way into my very 
heart. 

We were now in the country of the Basques; the train stopped at Vittoria, a 
town rich in warlike’ reminiscences. In the bloody battles of the civil war, the 
army of Queen Christina was beaten by Zumalacarregui, the popular hero of the 
Carlists. The shepherd left his flock, the peasant his plough, to serve under him; 
they willingly offered their lives to assist him. The soldiers called him, with 
jesting familiarity, ‘El Tio,” Uncle.’ Here, before Vittoria, he dashed forwards in 
the assault on his white horse; no ball struck either it or him, though he could so 
easily have been recognised by his red Basque hat, his fur jacket, and red 
trousers. 

Vittoria was, at a later period, though only for a short time, the scene of an 
interesting scientific meeting; on July 18, 1860, were assembled here most of the 
astronomers of Europe to witness the total eclipse of the sun. 

We saw neither the sun nor the heavens, only heavy dark clouds; the snow 
was drifting along, the wind blew a hurricane. Vittoria itself was hidden behind 
this white moving curtain — the falling snow. Every time the door of the 
carriage was opened we had an inundation of snow; every traveller who entered 
shook a load of snow off of him. The railway had not long been open here, the 


locomotive was somewhat new; something appertaining to the devil it appeared 
to be considered by sundry old senoras, every one of whom crossed herself when 
she entered the carriage, again as she sat down, and, lastly, as she heard the 
signal whistle. 

It was the evening, and quite dark, before we reached the terminus at 
Olazagoitia, where the railroad stops. One solitary lamp, fed with train-oil, was 
the only light afforded to three waiting-saloons. The passages and the floors of 
the waiting-rooms were soiled and blackish with the snow and clayey mud; here 
one might have been blown through and through, if such a process were deemed 
advisable on the score of health. There was as much wind, and as many draughts 
of air here, as if one were standing before a bellows. Is this being in Spain? 

I asked myself; is this being in a warm climate? It was no better here than at 
home, far up in the north, when, at Christmas time, one is driving out into the 
country, and has to stop at a little wayside inn, where all the doors are open, 
permitting the wind to career through them, and giving one a taste of the drifting 
snow. 

I have no knowledge of Olazagoitia, notwithstanding that we remained here 
more than an hour; not a single building was to be discerned in the darkness 
which reigned here; one single light glimmered upon the heaps of snow, behind 
which, it was said, there was a restaurant. The other travellers waded up to their 
knees in snow in order to reach it. I remained behind in the hope of finding our 
luggage, and seeing it placed in the diligence by which we were going. Half a 
score of carriages were waiting here, some going to Bilboa, some to Pampeluna, 
and some to Bayonne. Goods, portmanteaus, carpet-bags, and hat-boxes glided 
past me in the snow; they were flung upon the respective carriages in a manner 
that would have done credit to the art and celerity of a juggler. One might be 
thankful if, in the midst of all this confusion and darkness, one’s effects were 
placed in the right carriage. I gave up all hope of this. 

It was very cold here, and I was hungry; my travelling companion kindly 
brought me something to eat and drink, these solid accompaniments to a long 
journey which cannot be dispensed with, though they are generally ignored in 
writing. The bread was of great respectability in point of age, the ham coarse and 
dry, and the wine made one long for the so-often despised tepid rain-water with 
anisette, or some other better mixture. 

We were now packed away in the diligence, but the horses did not feel 
inclined to move. They were flogged, they were pushed, they were led, and at 
last they began to go on. The evening was dark, the night became darker still; the 
snow lay thick around, and the lantern to the carriage gleamed over it on the 
rocks, the bushes, and the deep ravines close by where we were driving upwards, 


always upwards. These hills were, during the civil war, the scene of many 
bloody guerilla combats; among these hills Don Carlos wandered about in rain 
and snow, almost at every moment stumbling upon the watch-fires of Christina’s 
troops. Now all was peace and quiet; not even the mounted gensd’armes, 
generally to be met with on the mountain roads, to watch over the safety of 
travellers, were to be seen here. All was security, dark as was the night. We 
passed through small sleeping villages, but I could not sleep; we only met a 
couple of heavily-laden diligences, the light from whose lanterns announced 
their coming long before they reached us. Lonesome, still, winter-cold it was 
here; it was as if we had been travelling at Christmas time over the hilly ridge 
between Norway and Sweden, instead of that between Spain and France. We 
were in the land of the Basques, and found that its climate is severe in winter 
time. 

At length the road began to descend; the snow-heaps diminished in size, until 
at last they totally disappeared. We drove into a town; the street lamps were still 
burning, though it was already morning; the town looked extremely pretty with 
its well-built houses and large arcades. We were in San Sebastian. The diligence 
stopped before a fonda, which, with its cleanness, and I may almost say its 
elegance, astonished us. We looked about us both in the rooms and in the 
kitchen; chocolate and milk was being prepared in very clean and nicely- 
polished vessels; the whole apparatus of the kitchen shone, and the young 
Basque girl who ruled there understood how to let her eyes shine also; they were 
so dark, so pretty, what they said was easier to understand than the language of 
the Basques which she spoke. In the dialect of the people it is called Escuara, 
and learned folks say that it is derived from the Sanscrit; but how few of us 
Europeans understand Takentala’s tongue! 

San Sebastian is most picturesquely situated on a creek of the Bay of Biscay; 
the rocks around it rise almost perpendicularly from the deep green water. We 
beheld the town at sunrise, which tinted the whole skies with bright red. 

Nobody had ever mentioned this town as being worthy of a long visit, and yet 
it was not without claims to consideration; it had quite the character of a Spanish 
town, in a charming neighbourhood. During the summer-time the hills are 
covered with wild jasmine, and the air is full of its perfume. San Sebastian is 
then the extent of the French people’s small excursions into Spain; here one is 
among the original tribes of this part of the country, the robust, hardy Iberians, in 
their Basque language, Escualdunac. 

We were exceedingly astonished to find, on the northern side of the Pyrenees, 
a much milder climate than that which we had so recently left. Behind us the 
hills were covered with snow; here, on the contrary, the nearer we approached 


the north, the greener became the fields and meadows; and when we reached 
Yrun, the last Spanish town, we found all the gardens blooming with flowers, 
and there were even oranges visible amidst the dark leaves of the orange-trees. 

It had cost us much at Madrid to have our passports viséd, but at Yrun we had 
also to pay for the same thing; however, we had to put up with some little 
inconvenience, that we might not consider everything in Spain quite enchanting: 
and yet that was the impression left on the mind; memory dwelt only on its 
charms. 

Rushing on one’s thoughts came all the grandeur, the beauty, the chivalry one 
had seen and admired there; the much there was to love and esteem. And in 
bidding adieu to Spain, one could not but sing — 


Spain! what riches dost not thou 

Of Nature’s varied charms possess! 
Wilds of bright cacti, groves of palm, 
Flowery plain, and wilderness. 


Every dress is picturesque, 

Forms of beauty wander round; 
And on thy shores the ocean vast 
Is dashing with its ceaseless sound. 


Old relics of the Moorish days, 
Still grand and beautiful remain; 
While Cervantes and Murillo 

In arts and literature reign. 


Spain! thy regenerated youth 
Dark bigotry has chased away — 
And in its new and fresh career 
Gives promise of a brighter day. 


A long bridge near Behobie forms the boundary; half of the bridge belongs to 
Spain, the other half to France. The difficulties of travelling which I had feared 
to encounter in this foreign little-visited land had glided by; in fact, there had 
been none. I felt as if I had just come from a feast where I had thoroughly 
enjoyed myself, and were now going home where true hearts beat for me, and 
sympathised in all my joys and sorrows. 


The map shows us that Spain is Europe’s head; I had seen its beautiful face, 
and it is a sight never to be forgotten. Dansk og Spansk (Danish and Spanish) 
make rhyme in verse; I well remembered this from my childish years, when the 
Spaniards were in Denmark under Zamora. I remembered too how in another 
way they were united — that the hero of Danish legends, Holger Danske, at 
Roncesvalles, in the Spanish Pyrenees, fought against the Moors. Some future 
poet may take him for a subject, and unite, in verse, Spain and Denmark. 

We were in France, the sun was shining brightly; spring was here, and we 
soon reached Bayonne. Ham was served up to us, a dish in favour with the gods 
of the Pagan North. A fire in the chimney was our Christmas torch, a lighted 
wax taper wound round a flask of champagne added to our Christmas 
illumination; the cork was drawn, and we drank a toast to Denmark, and the 
healths of all who are dear to us there. They seemed quite near to us, and yet we 
were still but a short distance from Spain, and its mountains, clad in their wintry 
garb, were still in sight. They would receive our last farewell from Biarritz. That 
fashionable bathing-place is not far from Bayonne, on the open ‘Spanish sea.’ 
We drove on to it. The sun beamed warmly; the trees were in bud; it was like 
spring. 

There seemed to be a dead calm out on the ocean as far as the eye could 
reach; yet towards the coast the waves came rolling in mountains high; they 
came like a shoal of spouting whales, wetting the sands far up, and forming little 
lakes covered with foam. 

The sea has eaten away large mouthfuls of the porous, steep, rocky coast, and 
created caverns into which its beating sounds like the roar of cannon. Thrown 
together in the most fantastic chaotic disorder, lie along the shore, out even into 
the sea, masses of rock pierced entirely through, looking like great strange sea 
monsters, like petrified animals from the antediluvian world, or like the wrecks 
of sunken ships. The thundering billows rose to an enormous height, while, 
farther out, the wide expansive waters seem a smooth plain. If the wind is high, 
the waves of the Bay of Biscay rise with it; then a world of waves are dashed 
against the shore in foaming cataracts, compared to which Niagara is but like the 
falls of a mill-dam. 

From the heights here we beheld, for the last time, the Pyrenees, those 
beautiful mountains of Spain. 


I smile with joy on a foreign strand, 
But joy has tears in one’s native land. 


I was now flying towards home, with the hosts of birds of passage, to see the 
beech-trees putting out their leaves, to hear the cuckoos and all the singing birds, 
to walk on the fresh green grass, to listen to my mother tongue and Danish 
melodies, to meet again my old faithful friends, while I myself brought with me 
a treasure of reminiscences. 


Life is a charming tale, and I have learned to sing — 


Father in heaven! how good Thou art! 
I feel Thy Spirit in my heart. 

*Tis Thou protects, leads, gladdens all, 
Consoles when tears of sorrow fall. 
How beautiful the world which Thou 
In Thy great love hast made! oh how 
My soul rejoices that through 

Thee Is hope of an eternity! 

And did my life last but an hour — 

It was the offspring of Thy power! 
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IN PORTUGAL. 


IN the “Story of my Life” I have told of my early days in Copenhagen, of the 
home which I found in Admiral Wulff’s house by the Marine Academy. There 
came to the house at that time two young Portuguese boys, José and George 
O’Neill, sons of the head of the mercantile house of O’Neill in Lisbon. Their 
father desired that his children should know the language and the people of the 
country whose Consul he was; perhaps, also, the political disturbances in the at 
that time unhappy Portugal, determined him to this. They were commended to 
Admiral Wulff by our Spanish-Portuguese Minister dal Borgo; they were 
received in his house, and were placed by him at Professor Neilson’s school; 
they soon learned our language, and became attached to our country. I saw them 
almost daily during the four years they lived here; they then travelled to Sweden, 
in order to learn its language and customs. From that time many years elapsed in 
which we had no correspondence, and heard nothing of each other. A year or 
two since there came to me a compatriot who asked me for an introduction to 
some one in Lisbon, a place which he supposed I had visited. I knew of no one 
better to write to than the friend of my youth, — Mr. George O’ Neill, who had 
become Danish Consul after the death of his father. I wrote to him, received his 
reply, and still another letter from him, containing a warm invitation to me to 
visit him, see his beautiful father-land, make my home with him and his brother, 
and have all the good that warm hearts were able to provide for me. 

I have again seen these friends of my youth, lived with them and theirs, and 
seen a part of their beautiful country unknown to me before, and of which most 
of my countrymen know so little. I place together here the notes and 
recollections which I have hastily written down of this trip in the year 1866. 


CHAPTER I. 


Bordeaux. — Riston as Medea. — In the Land of the Basques. — Burgos. — Trip 
on the Cars to Madrid, and the stay there. — Romantic Journey with the Courier 
from Truxillo to Badajos. — The Blossom of Beauty. 


THROUGH Germany, Holland, and Belgium, I drew near Paris, from whence 
after a month’s delay I went to Bordeaux — the main starting-point on my 
journey to Portugal. On the 25th of each month there sails from Bordeaux to Rio 
Janeiro one of the largest and best equipped imperial ships, which touches at 
Lisbon. I had already announced my arrival there by this ship, which I took for 
granted would arrive at Lisbon by the 28th of April. The weather was stormy 
and unfavorable; the Spanish sea, I knew, was no pleasure trip; but then, again, a 
journey through Spain, where as yet no railroad was opened between Madrid and 
the Portuguese frontier, would be tedious and uncomfortable. I was undecided. I. 
happened to read on a Street comer, “Ristori is in Bordeaux. She appears as 
Medea, and as Marie Stuart” No tragic artist abroad, not even Rachel, had so 
pleased and filled me as Ristori. I had previously seen her in London as Lady 
Macbeth. The scene where she walks in her sleep has become indelible with me, 
as the most finished expression of tragic art. I resolved to remain a couple of 
days to see Ristori, and then take the journey overland, give up the sea where 
storms continually raged, and see again a part of Spain which I had visited two 
years before with so much profit Now, the first thing of interest was to see 
Ristori as Medea. It was indeed grand! It was Tragedy itself in her personified. 
There was such a plastic beauty, such a thorough conception of and faithful 
devotion to the character of Medea, that one realized how a woman like her 
could kill her children, and yet, in the very act, be mother with overflowing 
heart. Ristori’s voice is so melodious, so like music, and so in unison with the 
inner soul expression, that even he who does not understand the Italian language, 
yet comprehends the thought she utters. I can never forget the closing scene, the 
look so full of love and struggle with which she regards her children; and then 
the anguish, the tenderness of a mother’s heart, with which she looks upon the 
little ones that she has killed, one’s eyes fill with tears to see it; and when their 
father asks her who has killed them, Medea lifts her head, and, fastening her 
look upon him, answers, “Thou!” In this single word Ristori threw such 
concentrated power that it sent a chill through us to hear it. Tragedy dies with 
Ristori; who will be able to succeed her. 


The following day I sat in the cars from Tours to Bayonne. The Pyrenees 
lifted themselves before us. I was again to step upon the romantic father-land of 
Cervantes and Murillo. Now there was no interruption with the train, as when I 
last travelled here between Paris and Madrid. The train rushed ahead; the steam 
rose as a cloud in the air and then disappeared. I had a glimpse of the Bay of 
Biscay, and then it was again hidden by the heights over which one after a short 
wandering comes to Biarritz, whose porous rock caverns, with its rolling, 
thundering seas, came to me in lively recollection. 

Without being asked for passports this time, we ran into Spain. At last, here 
also this plague and inconvenience to travellers has ceased. I have often thought, 
while suffering under the exactions of this wearisome, extortionate, long- 
maintained and stagnant system, of the story that is told about the frontier 
soldier, who asked a traveller, “Have you a passport?” and was answered, “No!” 

“That,” replied he, “is very fortunate for you, else you would have much 
inconvenience; now you have none,” and he let him pass. So they let us, thanks 
be to the rapidity of the train and increased enlightenment. 

When for the first time, thirty-three years ago, I was in Rome I saw in St. 
Peter’s Church, seated upon high velvet chairs, two royal fugitives, Don Miguel 
of Portugal, and Queen Christina of Spain; now I was approaching the father- 
land of the first, but Queen Christina herself drew up in the same train with me, 
to pay a visit to her daughter, the reigning Queen Isabella the Second. The royal 
cars were sent to meet her, and the Basque peasants, in their red national caps, 
made music while she took dinner in Irun, the first town over the frontier. I 
desired to stay a fortnight in the adjoining romantic St Sebastian. While on my 
journey from home, through the different countries, and in most of the larger 
cities, I had seen in the shop windows photograph pictures, copies of Kaulbach’s 
beautiful illustration of my story, “The Angel,” who bears the dead child and its 
flowers up toward heaven. I saw it last in Bayonne, but also here in St. Sebastian 
it was to be seen; the Angel had followed me over the Pyrenees: may it be to me 
of good omen, I prayed. When I last travelled through the land of the Basques, 
all the mountains and valleys lay covered, with snow; now it was spring-time, 
the sun shone warm, and the earth was becoming green with its spring verdure. 
The train flew through the pierced mountains, tunnel followed after tunnel, long, 
dark, interminable, “not entirely to be depended on,” said one of the travellers. 
Wild and lonely, so different from the well-cultivated, thickly-populated France, 
the landscape spread itself, with simple, half dilapidated farms, and small 
villages, with black plastered houses. But singers and songs, in poetical power 
and fullness, live and resound here; a collection of these “people’s songs,” 
translated into French, followed me, peopled the country, and fulfilled the part of 


poetry in these climes. Again I saw Burgos’ mighty cathedral; again I went 
under its magnificent arches, and breathed the same heavy, bad-smelling air 
mixed with incense, as when I last was here. I thought of the Cid, who no longer, 
as in my younger days, when seen through the color-play of fiction, seemed to 
me so ideal, so chivalric; neither as before did I feel so glad in this land so sung 
about. Already, on entering, I met so many dark, ill-favored faces, whether by 
chance or not, that it was not pleasant At St Sebastian, as well as here in Burgos, 
the people of the hotels were unaccommodating; in the barber shop sat a circle of 
men with heavy beards, dirty and ragged; all was disagreeable, up to the scented 
fingers of the barber; but it might have been worse. I thought of a still more 
abominable situation that a countryman of mine had been in, when he on his 
Italian journey went in to a barber shop in Terracina. While he sat there in the 
chair, and the razor passed over his face, he saw a crowd of people standing 
outside the street door, who made wounding signs to him. He asked the barber 
“what it all meant,” and he answered very frankly, “I have lately been insane; 
they think that I have not yet my reason, and are afraid that I shall cut your 
throat.” This was a worse situation than mine, and it is always a comfort that one 
does not experience the worst. The following night I wanted to leave with the 
train for Madrid. It was so cold yet in Burgos on the 23d of April, that the people 
wore large thick cloaks. I sat in my winter cloak, with a stout woolen plaid about 
me, and yet I froze and my teeth chattered. The night was long and severe; the 
strong smoke of miserable cigars filled the cars; without it poured and hailed. 
Passing Valladolid and Escurial, we arrived early in the morning at Madrid, 
where for the third time since I crossed the Spanish frontier, my trunk was 
opened and overhauled. A guide brought me to Fonda del Francia, which is 
wholly Spanish, and is on the Call del Carmen. During my preceding visit 
Madrid did not please; this time it spoke to me yet less. It seemed intolerable. I 
felt out of place and dissatisfied. Murillo’s and Velasquez’s peerless paintings 
were not able to shine into me. As at the first time, I did not find here any 
representative of Denmark; our Danish Consul had gone to Paris. I should have 
stood entirely abandoned had not the Portuguese Ambassador, to whom I was 
recommended, showed interest for me in the handsomest and best manner 
possible. 

The railroad between Madrid and the Spanish frontier was finished, save a 
short distance. The King of Portugal had lately passed over it, but it was not yet 
opened to private use, and would not be, so they said, before spring, at the time 
of the Paris Exposition. To go in the most expeditious manner from Madrid to 
Lisbon, I should travel with the courier who starts every evening with letters and 
small packages. He uses a small carriage that has scarcely room for the 


coachman, the courier, and two passengers. To secure a seat, five days’ notice 
was required, and consequently I must wait in this intolerable Madrid. With the 
exception of the picture gallery, the capital of Spain presents nothing original to 
a foreigner, — not even the aspect of a true Spanish city with romantic 
reminiscences of the Moors. It was cold here; the sun would not come to power. 
We well knew that the government had obtained ascendency over the 
revolutionary movements. General Prim’s troops were out of the land, but what 
especial state of mind prevailed among the people, I did not know. “We are upon 
a volcano,” it was said, and sure enough, it broke out some weeks after I arrived 
at Lisbon. The telegraph reported through the newspapers of the troubles in 
Madrid, of bloody battles in the streets and in the lanes, how many had been 
killed, and later, how many had been shot down. During my stay in Madrid there 
had been a great national feast, in memory of those Spaniards who were shot as 
rebels under Napoleon the First; now, crape and flags floated over their tombs, 
and music and speeches were heard; it was a people’s feast. I was under 
suspicion as a foreigner; violent expressions were used against the French, and 
all strangers were, pronounced French by the ignorant masses. “It is best that I 
follow you, when you go out tomorrow,” said the guide; “there are crowds in the 
streets, much military, great commotion.” On my asking if there was anything to 
fear, he said, “No.” I then decided to go out alone, and started without him; but 
on the way to the Portuguese Ambassador’s where I was to dine, I heard shouts 
and imprecations from ill-dressed people, which, though I did not understand the 
words, signified that they were not well-disposed toward foreigners. Later in the 
evening the Ambassador drove me to my hotel; the night passed quietly, without 
disturbance. An especial joy came to me during my short stay, in the pleasure of 
meeting with the highly esteemed Baron Stedigk, whom I knew in my student 
days in Upsala, and later as Intendant at the Royal Theatre in Stockholm. He had 
arrived but a short time before in Madrid as Swedish Minister. I found myself at 
home with him, could speak my Danish language and talk of my home in the 
North, and with him I found the nicest time of my stay here. At last I was to 
leave on Thursday evening, May 3d, and I knew it would be an annoying 
journey; it would be about two days, they said, — so long should I sit doubled 
up in a diligence; but it stretched out yet longer, and became three whole nights 
and two days. Twenty-three hours after the departure from Madrid, in almost 
uninterrupted course, we came to the end. The Portuguese Ambassador, Marquis 
de Sobrals, sent his servant to the diligence office to be of service to me. My 
only travelling companion was a young physician from Lisbon. 

He spoke a little French, and we could entertain each other; he was highly 
amiable and attentive throughout the journey. At last, after lingering a long time, 


the coachman cracked his whip, and we went ahead through the dimly-lighted 
streets, out through one of the gates of the city, over old mason-work bridges. 
We drove madly, just as if the mule-drivers also wished as soon as possible to 
get away from Madrid. The lights twinkled, the country opened flat and desolate; 
not a house appeared, it was still and lonely everywhere. A solitary castle ruin 
disclosed itself in the clear moonlight. Simple dwellings, miles apart, were raised 
for the sentinels, who with their wives and children here had a little patch of 
ground, for which, on foot, or on horseback, well-armed, they might watch the 
high-roads and guard the traveller against assault. Six or eight mules drew our 
carriage at flying speed; it jumped and jolted against the loose stones, over the 
rough road. The moon shone large and round in the clear, transparent 
atmosphere; there was something romantic not to be forgotten in this lonely 
night-ride over the Cid’s and Don Quixote’s land. Early in the morning, after 
having passed the river Tejo, whose rush-covered shores and winding course 
presented a picturesque appearance under flame-colored skies, we arrived at the 
village Talavera de la Reina. There swarmed already about the place peasants in 
long ragged cloaks, with broad-brimmed hats upon their heads which made them 
look like banditti. A troop of wretched beggars, both men and women, 
surrounded us before the miserable inn, in which a disgusting old woman 
prepared chocolate for us. The beggar troop actually laid their hands upon us, 
pulled us by the arms and the skirts of our coats, to get a couple of copper pence. 
We were surrounded by these polypi in rags; one beggar beat another while 
hanging about the carriage, until at last we moved on. The road led through fine 
forest regions; in the afternoon we gained the mountains, bordered with richly 
blooming hedges; the green seemed overlaid with snow, but it was white 
blossoms not unlike our wild roses, though every leaf was larger, and a purer 
white, with a coal-black point. The road ascended in a zigzag. We had a team of 
oxen, and could thus on foot, in even march, follow with and enjoy the wide- 
spread view. The descent brought us to the first large town on our route, — 
Truxillo, Pizarro’s birthplace. In Madrid, they made me attentive to personal 
comfort, which proved itself necessary; to provide myself with a good basket of 
food, and also wine; for there was almost no stopping-place for the traveller with 
the courier, and in the inns one cannot be sure of getting anything but chocolate. 
My landlord in Fonda del Francia had provided me with a whole turkey, bread, 
cheese, and wine, my travelling companion was also provided with provisions, 
yet the whole day we had no regular meal, until now there was granted us a 
whole hour’s stay in Truxillo. The arrival of the post is quite an event in such a 
small inland town. While we sat at table my fellow-traveller had a visit from two 
friends, who from the casino of the town opposite the inn had seen us arrive and 


recognized him. Two of the serving girls of the house waited upon us, and 
chatted with much volubility and good-humor. The younger asked me what 
country I was from, and heard for the first time the name Denmark. With 
Spanish liveliness, laughter, and merriment, she assured me that she would like 
to travel there, the name sounded so pretty, and now, with a half-serious air, she 
asked me, “If I would take her with me; she was quite ready to go.” The 
conductor came, took part in our meal, and we sat again in the carriage, to 
experience another night journey upon the meanest and most unmerciful road, 
where the carriage jolted, swinging over breaks and stones, on the point 
continually of upsetting; that this did not occur, and that no arms nor legs were 
broken, was little short of a miracle. At four o’clock in the morning we arrived at 
Merida. It was yet very dark; all houses were closed, and not a person was to be 
seen in the long narrow street to the place where the diligence should stop. We 
roused the people, and a man procured for us a sort of vehicle, a covered wagon, 
which could bring our luggage to the depot; for here at last began the short 
stretch of railroad in Spain which is finished as a continuation of the Portugal 
road. While our things were taken to the depot my companion took me in the 
daybreak through some streets and lanes to see some ruins of arches, vaults, and 
rows of columns preserved from the time of the Romans. I was so tired, so little 
disposed to see antiquities, that with a reluctant limp, and half-sleepy eyes, in the 
cold morning air, I looked at the ‘ old stones, feeling it far more agreeable to 
hear the noise of the locomotive, and see its steam rise in clouds of vapor. The 
country adjacent reminded me of that seen from the cars between Rome and 
Civita Vecchia. It was but a short distance to the Spanish frontier town Badajos, 
which is large and important, picturesquely situated on the Guadiana River. So 
far, I had engaged my place with the courier. Sure of that, my strength scarcely 
held out longer; but I was stronger than I believed, and found it on the whole 
more comfortable and agreeable to proceed with my travelling companion, who 
would continue his journey to Lisbon that same day, arriving there by the next 
morning. Two hours, rest in Badajos would give strength for this. This was at 
last a city to see, — the only place of interest upon the whole journey from 
Madrid. A long, dirty road brought us in from the station; moreover, no one else 
occupied the large, roomy omnibus but my companion and myself, except two 
ladies who suddenly appeared to us. They have surely, I thought, come out here 
to meet relatives or acquaintances whom they expect. An old, somewhat poorly 
dressed woman with a sharp, prying look, sat constantly whispering to the other; 
this was a well-dressed, accomplished beauty, young, and charming, fresh as a 
rose. There was something fine in this maiden’s face; the large blue eyes, veiled, 
by the long dark eyelashes had something so dreamy, quiet, and almost 


embarrassed, as she sat there. It was as if the most beautiful thing that Badajos 
had to show disappeared when she left us. My friend and I refreshed ourselves, 
and waited an hour’s time in a really good hotel; food and drink were 
irreproachable, and the rooms high and airy; green painted balconies with pots 
and flowers faced the yard. We took a short walk through the town, and soon our 
omnibus stopped at the door, we stepped in, and before us floated the young, 
quiet, dreamy Spanish girl “How handsome she is” we both exclaimed. And yet 
“not an ideal,’ added my friend; “I have just been informed who she is, — the 
poor child of sin.” When the train arrived the old woman drove constantly in the 
omnibus to and from the station to exhibit to strangers her beautiful merchandise 
— the blossom of beauty that was not an ideal. We started; but a few minutes 
and we lost Spanish ground and were over the Portuguese frontier. Passports 
were not demanded, but merely our names. I gave mine; it was pronounced in a 
crazy fashion, and written down assuredly worse. I felt glad and half at home 
when I reached the country where friends and hospitality awaited me; the whole 
route was now by rail What a transition to come from Spain into Portugal. It was 
as if flying from the Middle Ages into modern times. All around I saw white, 
friendly houses, fenced groves, cultivated grounds, and at the large stations 
refreshments were to be had. One received as it were a breeze from England 
laden with modern comfort, a breath from the rest of the living world. 
Picturesquely beautiful, with its white houses in the midst of the green, appeared 
on the height before us the first Portuguese town, — Elvas. Evening soon set in, 
dark and rainy; toward midnight we passed by Abrantes, and arrived soon at the 
little town Entroncumento, whose railroad from the Spanish frontier connects 
with the main road between Lisbon and Coimbra. We found here a great modern 
railroad hotel, — at least so it appeared to me, who during the journey from 
Madrid became unused to all such comfort. The King of Portugal had while on 
his last journey from Spain passed the night here. Here was a large, beautiful 
hall, good restaurant and refreshments, even tea and port wine were to be had: 
were we not in the centre of civilization? After an excellent midnight repast, my 
companion, and I prepared for ourselves a sleeping place as well as we could; 
the whole car stood at our disposal, and we were not disturbed by any new 
passengers. The rain poured down without, but that we soon forgot in our rest 
and sleep. At day-break we approached Lisbon. The Tejo River spread itself into 
a large bay, and we dashed ahead along the shores; the air became clearer and 
the sun broke through: About four o’clock we were in Lisbon, where my careful 
travelling companion procured me a carriage, and told the coachman to take me 
to the Hotel Durand, on the Place Ruas, by dos Flores, just opposite the house 


Tolades O’Neill’s office building, — but it would yet be too early to knock 
there. The streets were still entirely deserted; in the hotel they all slept, and when 
after a long pounding I got hold of a man, this person assured me that all the 
rooms were occupied; in the dining hall I could however have a chair to sit upon. 
It was not very pleasant; neither was it that O’Neill’s house and office here in 
the city were not occupied by him; he had his home half a mile out from Lisbon 
at the country-place “Pinieros;” moreover it was Sunday, and no one came to the 
city on that day, they told me. I was thus compelled, tired as I was, to get a 
carriage quickly and drive out. We hurried through streets, places, squares, and 
narrow lanes with poor houses, out toward the gate, through the dilapidated 
walls toward the highway to Cintra. The great aqueduct over Alcantara Valley, 
and the many luxuriant gardens lent beauty to the surrounding country. The 
peasantry, men and women, on their donkeys, creaking, heavy-loaded wagons, 
and screaming beggars near the road, made the whole lively. At last we turned, 
between narrow walls, up toward a steep, craggy, uncomfortable road to a single 
villa, on one of the largest heights: it was Pinieros. Pinetree, it can be translated. 


CHAPTER Il. 


PINIEROS. 


My New Home. — Arcos dos Aquas Livres. — The Lonely Park. — The Villa of 
Marquis Fronteira. — Household Life. — A Romantic Story. — Nightly Quiet. — 
The Song of the Nuns. — The Church-yard of St. John. 


THE coachman rang the bell. Two lively, almost full-grown young men, the 
sons of O’ Neill, received me with glad faces, and took my luggage in. Madame 
O’Neill met me gladly, and soon George, my friend, flew to meet me, and 
clasped me around the neck. He and some of my countrymen on board a Danish 
vessel on the Tejo, had hoisted a Danish flag in salutation when the French 
steamer entered, believing that I was with her; when this was not the case, he 
thought I was in Badajos; then he had telegraphed; there would he have met me; 
he had also sent letters to Madrid which I had not received. How little was he 
changed, and yet somewhat older. The eyes smiled with the same youthful 
brightness; old times arose in our thoughts, our first meeting, our life together, in 
the years of our youth. It takes many words to tell what the heart contains; one 
sees it in a glance, as one sees the flower with its many leaves. 

The breakfast was served earlier than usual, and after it I slept four whole 
hours uninterruptedly, and arose strengthened and glad after all the annoyances 
of the journey. After a couple of days’ stay here, I felt as if I had known the 
house, the family, and all the surroundings for years; it was tod broad to be 
sketched in a picture, but sufficient to give in words; here they are as I then 
wrote them down. 

Pinieros is the name of the height and the country-place we here inhabit; it is 
an old, somewhat dilapidated two-story country-house, with rose-colored walls, 
green painted doors and window-casements, as in most of the older houses in 
Lisbon. In the building are a great many halls and rooms; several stand entirely 
empty, or have only a bedstead, an old picture, or some simple piece of furniture. 
Around the mansion, the view stretches itself widely over hills and valleys; the 
road. to Cintra runs close by through country towns, which in long stretching 
form a continued street that seems the suburb to Lisbon. Yet late in May are the 
heights green, as at home in Denmark. Small fields of maize peep forth between 
the many “Quintas,” a name which signifies country-place. All around within 
sight grows the olive-tree; the great luxuriance and freshness, the many groups 


of trees, seem to make the whole scene a landscape in Kent Toward the west the 
horizon heights are set with small wind-mills, one close by another, forming an 
unbroken fortification line; a little toward the south, Cintras Mountain lifts itself 
picturesquely, upon whose highest summit one can discern the old castle with its 
towers. Sometimes clouds sink themselves around the whole mountain land, and 
it disappears from view. The windows in my room overlooked a part of the 
Alcantara Valley, over beyond which, bold and grand, the great aqueduct raises 
its dizzy arches; “Arcos dos aquas livres” — the free waters’ arch. The green 
heights, with gardens, and the wall of the city, almost completely hide Lisbon; 
yet a part of the west suburbs, and the heights lying eastward with their cloisters 
and barracks are to be seen. In the horizon behind the city and the river, the 
Palmella lifts itself, with the mountains St Luis and Monte Arrabida. From the 
steep descending wall of the garden, one has a commanding view of the mighty 
aqueduct, which upon thirty-five arches spans the depths; tall trees and four- 
story houses lie as if at its very feet. Uppermost is an arched passage, high and 
broad enough for the workman who must constantly clean and repair the canal; it 
has small open towers through which the fresh air acts upon the running waters; 
it is a sort of covered gallery, with a small open passage for people on foot. It 
was from this point, full twenty years ago, that a bandit who ravaged in the 
country, was wont to precipitate his victims into the abyss below. It is said that 
when this monster fell into the hands of justice and was asked if he had ever felt 
the prick of conscience, he answered, No; only once, when from the aqueduct he 
had pushed down a young woman, and then had taken her little child and thrown 
it high into the air, so that it should fall after her, the little one had believed that 
he played with it, and in joy spread out its arms and laughed at him. “This 
laugh,” said he, “this smile had been disagreeable to him; he never could forget 
its? 

In every light — when the clouds dropped their rain-veil down toward the 
earth; when the sun burned from the cloudless heavens; toward evening, when a 
rainbow colored reflection gave its tint to the atmosphere, or in the brightest 
moonshine — was the aqueduct a mighty imposing presence which commanded 
the whole landscape. The distant windmills elevated themselves a short way 
from the city, and rounded its line. 

The garden of Pinieros was inclosed by a wall, which before the house, 
however, was easy to climb over. A ferocious dog chained by the open gate, 
watched the entrance. A lone bull-dog leaping about, had also watch-service to 
render; and before the house-door, upon his high climbing-pole, sat a funny little 
ape, who grinned and showed his teeth. He took great pleasure in climbing upon 


the wall, and peeping into the upper windows, or in jumping upon the back of 
the bull-dog and sitting there as rider. 

In the out-buildings were stable and bath-room, beside a chapel dedicated to 
St. Antonius; two cypresses stood as stiff church-wardens without. The water- 
basin was dilapidated, and almost dried up; in the small pools swam goldfish; the 
Danish flag streamed out toward the road. Old, low cedars formed an 
impenetrable screen against the burning sunbeams, and along the wall an alley, 
which served as shooting-gallery and promenade. 

When I arrived the garden was yet in its best flora; here were a multitude of 
roses, and flame-colored geraniums; climbing plants, not unlike our forest 
smallage, hung with the passion-flower as heavy drapery over walls and bushes. 
The white blossoms of the elder up against the pomegranate’s red blossom, 
unitedly presented the Danish colors. The grounds around about had high cactus, 
vine-leaves, and dark cypresses, but at the same time so many flowers and plants 
that they carried the thought to Denmark. Within view stood the red poppy, and 
the blue chicory-flower; the sea-gillyflower peeped so homelike from the green 
grass, and the olive-tree reminded us of our willow. 

In truth, I felt myself at home out here, and longed not at all for the large city 
that lay so near. 

Very near Pinieros, in the valley, out toward the high-road, lay a villa within a 
considerable park, which belonged to the sons of a rich banker; here was 
celebrated, not many years since, feast upon feast; then the park stood in 
delightful luxuriance and beauty, and had also its theatre, decorated with 
richness and taste. The owner presented operettas for his aristocratic guests; 
Queen Maria da Gloria herself was present. The theatre was burned later, and 
afterward was a long time in rebuilding; now the work seemed stopped; the park 
itself, with its hot-houses, and Chinese pagodas, which look like colossal 
umbrellas, are like deserted corridors, and leave a sorrowful impression of 
neglect. I could not help thinking of Walter Scott’s description of the castle 
garden at Kenilworth, where the Earl of Leicester visits Amy Robsart. A 
wonderfully long and wide basin filled full with blooming callas attracted my 
attention, as also two real Danish red-stars; here they stood, however, with 
withered blossoms, and contributed ‘ to augment the decay in which the whole 
park seemed sunk; a lonely swan swam around in the little pool of water which 
yet remained under the frail hanging bridge. The castle, I heard, was occupied by 
its owner; but I saw no one there, neither in the garden, with the exception of the 
old porter, who could surely have told stories about the lively days of the past, 
when one magnificent carriage after another rolled through the grand entrance- 
gate, when rockets rose in the air, and a thousand lamps shone. I walked around 


under the tall trees; a couple of dogs with fox-like heads showed their teeth at 
me from a large overthrown tree in the high, freely-growing grass; the side paths 
were overgrown, the hot-houses stood empty, the air without was heavy and 
filled with the odors of rotten plants. It put me in bad humor to be here. 

A lively, and, moreover, strange impression, on the contrary, is made upon 
one by another villa situated not far from here with its garden; it is in Italian 
style, in old days respectable, and belongs to the Marquis of Fronteira. 

A high terrace from the garden sets the main building in communication with 
a little chapel, and leads to an orange grove. The whole terrace is decorated with 
marble busts of Portuguese kings; one can here refresh one’s historical 
knowledge in this direction, or reflect how insignificant they were. The walls of 
the gallery are decorated with strangely grand and striking figures in mosaic, all 
representing female effigies, such as Geometry, Astronomy, Poetry, etc. Below 
the terrace is a large pond with boats, where one can row away under weeping- 
willows and pepper-trees, past small grottoes strangely ornamented with all sorts 
of shells. In the dining-hall are to be seen life-size portraits of the family 
ancestors. One represented Don Pedro de Mascarenhas, who had taken the high 
position of Vice King in India. His exploits in war are represented on the white 
and blue porcelain squares which cover the walls. 

The Marquis of Fronteira, to whom George O’Neill introduced me, received 
us with great heartiness, told me that his house stood open to me, and that he 
hoped, as I lived in the nearest neighborhood, I would often visit him and the 
park. 

I soon felt myself at home in the surroundings of Pinieros, and within our 
villa especially. Madame O’Neill related interesting childhood reminiscences 
from Don Miguel’s time. George, the eldest son, played the piano beautifully, 
loved reading, and interested himself in nature; he soon attached himself to me; 
the younger son, Arthur, handsome, sprightly and gallant, quick to vault into his 
saddle and ride away, interested me with his fresh life; the father (my friend 
George O’Neill) passed the whole day, with the exception of Sunday, in his 
office, but toward evening we saw him, and always glad and in good spirits; we 
then talked in Danish together about old times at home, and the guitar came 
down from the wall, or the son (George) took his place at the piano, when my 
friend sang with fine full voice from “Martha” and “Rigoletto.” There was 
besides in the house a talented young lady, the teacher of the children, born and 
reared in Portugal, though of German descent. A romantic hue tinged the history 
of her parents. The mother was, as far as I remember, from Hanover, and had 
when a very little child, with her parents and grandparents, left Europe; the ship 
which should carry them to America lost its course; one after the other died of 


starvation; the child lay and slept upon the dead bodies. The parents and 
grandparents were corpses. The sailors mutinied against the captain; they said he 
did not know how to command the ship; they threw him alive into the sea, 
despite his prayers. The old lady could never forget this moment of her 
childhood’s experience. The ship stranded upon the coast of Portugal; she was 
saved; it was her entrance into Portugal, where she has continued to reside and 
remains still as an old lady. The husband was also born in Germany, served as 
volunteer in the battle of Waterloo, and had since travelled on foot into Italy and 
became the prisoner of robbers; but when they found in his satchel only a couple 
of shirts and socks, they gave him his liberty, and a little travelling money 
besides. He came to Portugal, became, I believe, Professor of living languages, 
married, and died some years since. I spoke with the old lady, her charming, 
beautiful daughter, and intelligent sons; the parents’ history appeared romantic 
to my mind, and was heightened by all the surroundings. 

“Tt is as peaceful and as secure here as in Denmark,” they said to me, “as if 
you had landed in Copenhagen; the robbers who many years since ravaged the 
country, are all hung. We have a ferocious watch-dog, and loaded fire-arms in 
the sleeping-rooms: you can have the same if you will.” 

The first night I awoke as the canopy of my bedstead fell down over me; it 
was a Sort of assault, not what I expected. The rats ran in the garret overhead in 
the old house; it sounded like footsteps. I was up several times this first night, 
and looked out into the garden; there stood a rose-bush, nothing more, but at the 
first glance, in the twilight, it looked like a lurking figure; the wind made it nod, 
like the “Commandant” in “Don Juan then I perceived that it was only a 
blossoming tree. I looked out over the ground; down in the valley; from the 
carriage road went men with gleaming torches: what did it mean? Very likely 
they lighted themselves home, along the uneven path. From a neighbor’s house 
sounded a frightful growl. It was a lion, which was kept by the family, a lion 
from Africa; but it was chained, they told me, bound as any other ferocious 
house animal. The wind blew violently the first night; it roared all night as in the 
autumn at home. I heard it as when it told me of “Valdemar Daa,” and “A Story 
from the Sand-hills.” I thanked God that I was not on the sea. 

“A couple of miles out it may be calm,” they told me; it is the Portuguese 
coast wind which blows, and makes Portugal’s climate blessed and healthy. 

The old house creaked, the trees without bent themselves to the wind; how 
much it was like home, and yet I was miles away from my father-land. 

The first Sunday I was here, and a couple of times afterwards, I went with 
Madame O’ Neill and the sons, in the early morning, to Mass in the neighboring 
nuns’ cloister; here was beautiful music; the little cloister-church seemed 


consecrated to devotion; we were obliged to kneel on the cold stone floor; the 
odor of the incense, and melody floated around us. The church music I here 
heard was of great effect, although it was executed by old female voices: in great 
tone waves rolled the song; simple voices began feebly, swelled higher and 
higher again to sink: but in this sinking, this dying away in harmony, other 
voices lifted themselves, which more and more increased in fullness, again to die 
away; it was strophe and anti-strophe. I thought upon the human race, waning 
away toward the Eternal. 

[PORTUGAL TEXT] 

Between the cloister and Lisbon itself, yet nearer this one, is placed upon a 
height, with a broad view over Tejo River, one of the city’s largest burial- 
grounds, St. Johannes’ cemetery. The centre is occupied by a chapel, in whose 
many niches stand figures of saints cut in marble, but poorer work I have never 
seen; wry figures of saints, horrible idiot images — it is a sin against the pure 
marble. Out from the chapel, monument by monument, like pyramids, or formed 
like small heavy towers, they extended themselves in alleys; one walks here as in 
the childhood of sculpture art. The large church-yard I did not see; it bears the 
name “Prazeres” which means pleasure: the Frenchman’s “plaisir.” One could 
believe that a humorist had baptized the place. Equally original is the name on 
the palace of the Queen: “Necessidades,” — Necessity. 

There is a long road around the city wall; all distances are great, and carriage 
fees exorbitant; this ought not to be permitted. For a ride of two hours, I had to 
pay each time 2,700 reis, or about five Danish thalers. 


CHAPTER III. 


Lisbon. — Camoens. — Castilho. — King Fernando. — Retrospect in Portugal’s 
History. — The Corpus Domini Feast. 


AFTER all the descriptions I had read of Lisbon, I knew that I had formed a 
certain impression of this city, but how different it appeared before me in reality, 
— how light, how handsome! I was obliged to exclaim, Where are the dirty 
streets that I have read about, the thrown out carcases, the wild dogs, and the 
pitiful figures from the African settlements, who with white beards upon black 
skins, filled with disgusting diseases, here should roam around? I saw nothing of 
all this, and when I spoke about it, they told me that it belonged to a time thirty 
years ago; many remembered it full well. Now, there are broad, clean streets, 
friendly houses, where walls are decorated with shining squares of porcelain 
with drawings blue on white; the doors and the balconies are painted green or 
red, which colors appear everywhere, even upon the casks of the water-carriers. 
The public promenade, a long narrow garden in the centre of the city, is in the 
evening lighted with gas; here music is heard, and from the blossoming trees is 
shed a fragrance almost too strong; it is as if one stood in a spice shop or a 
confectionery, just when vanilla ices were prepared and presented. 

In the principal streets there is life and commotion: light cabriolets roll by; 
heavy peasant wagons, of antediluvian appearance, move slowly, drawn by 
oxen: here one sees a milk peasant; he is on foot, and has two or three cows with 
him; they are milked in the street; usually there follows a great calf with leather 
muzzle; he only receives his allotted portion of milk. Great theatre placards 
parade the streets. The opera-house was closed during my stay here. Price’s 
Circus, where small singing pieces and operettas were given, as well as the 
theatre Maria Secundo, were the most visited; the latter is not large, but is a very 
handsome building with rows of columns and statues, opening upon a large 
square, planted with trees, and with a highly ornamented mosaic pavement A 
little further on is Gold Street — Rua do ouro; here live all the goldsmiths; 
bazaar after bazaar displays chains, decorative orders, and similar glorious 
things. From this street one comes to the largest square of the city, “La Praca do 
Comercio;” it extends even to the open marble-paved shore of the Tejo River, 
where the ships lie. On both sides, the city rises in terraces to considerable 
heights. The large Hotel “Braganza” is so placed that one from its cellar 
windows looks out over the roof of a five-story house in the street below. The 


many lanes and streets lying higher up are connected by swinging bridges 
suspended over the lower parts of the city; Lisbon thereby acquires a certain 
resemblance to Genoa and Edinburgh. 

In the elevated and most frequented part of the city, Camoen’s monument is 
to be erected. The spot is already laid out with trees and flowers; the pedestal is 
raised, but not yet the statue, for it was rejected; a new one is in progress. 

I inquired, Will Camoen’s slave be there also? I imagined him sitting at the 
base, stretching out the hand, as in Camoen’s life-time he sat in the streets and 
begged for his poor forsaken master, who nearly died of starvation. 

Such representation, one answered me, “would be an everlasting reproach 
against the nation,” who had not thought of its great poet while he lived. 

What the monument will be I do not know; his own work will always be his 
best monument. Through it is Portugal’s name, more than through bloody battles 
and the discovery of new lands, fixed in the memory among people of all lands. 
His life gives material to poetry, and is also used. The Portuguese Garret has 
gained celebrity through his “Camoens,” and of Tieck we have the beautiful 
novel, “The Death of the Poet.” 

Louis de Camoens was born in 1517; was descended from a Spanish family; 
in his earliest youth he lost his father by shipwreck. The mother was poor, but 
however sent the growing lad to the University of Coimbra. A love story and 
some Satirical poems caused him to leave the country, and in Africa he took part 
in the battle against the Moors; here he began his great work, “The Lusiad,” 
carrying, as he himself says, “in one hand the pen, in the other the sword.” He 
came again to Lisbon, but his poetical genius was not recognized; wherefore he 
again turned away, sailed to Goa, and took honorable part in the war. A satirical 
poem of his awoke the displeasure of the Regent, and he was exiled to Macao, 
on the coast of China; here he became employed as commissioner. In the five 
years he remained here, he completed, or rather wrote out in its full form, “The 
Lusiad.” Not only Vasco de Gama’s seafaring, but all that is great, beautiful, and 
pathetic in Portuguese history, is taken up in this grand poem, which was born 
under the clear sunny sky of India. One is shown yet in Macao a grotto in which 
Camoens pursued his writing. 

At last he received permission to return home, but on the voyage to Goa the 
ship was wrecked; yet he succeeded in swimming with his manuscript to a sand- 
bank, which saved him. In Goa he was still unfortunate; his enemies put him in 
the debtors’ prison. Freed from that, he again returned to Portugal; “The Lusiad” 
was printed, and aroused attention. Don Sebastian, Portugal’s chivalric and 
romantic king, allowed the poet a yearly stipend, which, though small, — it was 
about 334 Danish thalers, — ceased entirely after the death of the king, when 


Portugal was conquered by the Spanish King Philip the Second. Camoens died 
miserably in a hospital in Lisbon. His black slave begged in the streets for his 
life’s support. There was not found after him so much as would buy a shroud; 
this was borrowed for him — the pride of Portugal! None followed him to the 
grave, none know where it is. To the last moment, in sorrow and in want, in the 
utmost misery, he loved his father-land. In one of his latest letters he writes 
about it, “Soon is my life at an end, and then all will know how dear I hold my 
father-land.” 

The Portuguese literature begins, like all other literature, with the poetry of 
the people, which is succeeded by the art poetry, which here became court 
poetry — brilliant, pastoral poems. Gil Vicente touched again the people’s 
chords in his comedies, but met great opposition. While what was then called the 
classic was received, the national poetry was near dying out, but Camoens 
heightened its significance and grandeur by his “Lusiad.” It gave lustre and 
glory, but the darkness soon followed, “kling klang,” and imitation, until the 
poets again through the popular element heightened its significance: thus 
“Gomez,” who wrote the tragedy “Inez de Castro;” Bocage, whose songs 
penetrated to the people, — his native city Setubal, where he lived in poverty, 
now raises a monument in his honor. In our times the poets again, as through 
instinct, grasp the national chords; here may especially be mentioned Carvalho 
and Garret. The latter has picturesquely sung of Portugal’s nature, and also 
written the great poem “Camoens.” 

One of the most noted now living is Antonio Feliciano de Castilho, born in 
Lisbon at the beginning of this century. He is married to a countrywoman of 
ours, Miss Vidul from Helsingor. 

Castilho belongs to a family in whom love for literature was earnest. In his 
sixth year he had small-pox, and in this sickness lost his sight entirely; but his 
desire to study continually increased. This burning wish, in unison with his rich 
talents, enabled him to master already in his fifteenth year, grammar, history, 
philosophy, and Greek. Through his brother’s aid he learned to know the classic 
composers. Before the age of fourteen he had written a Latin verse which excited 
attention; his first poem in the mother tongue was an “Elegy,” at the death of 
Queen Maria the First. He devoted himself, however, to the study of botany, 
history, and physics. With his brother he wandered about in the delightful 
surroundings of Coimbra; the brother was eyes for him — with him and through 
him he apprehended the whole beauty of nature so that he could sing of it in a 
poem, “The Spring.” He also wrote in Coimbra the pastoral poem “Echo e 
Narcisso,” which in a few years passed through several editions. He translated 
“Ovid,” and developed great poetical activity. 


A young lady, Maria Isabel de Buena Coimbra, was educated by the 
Benedictine nuns in a cloister some miles from Oporto. When her education here 
was completed, she remained some time longer in the cloister, and read there 
several Classics and modern authors; she read the poem “Echo e Narcisso,” and 
wrote, without signing herself, these words to the author: “If there were an Echo, 
would it not respond to Narcisso?” 

Now commenced a correspondence between Castilho and the young 
unknown. After a time he asked if he might know her name? She wrote it; the 
correspondence continued, and in the year 1834, they became engaged and 
married. Three years after she died. The poem he wrote to her memory is placed 
by his countrymen by the side of the best in literature. He afterward married 
Charlotte Vidul, whose father was Consul in Helsingor. With her help has 
Castilho translated in Portuguese, Baggesen’s “There was a Time when I was 
very Little,” Oehlenschlager’s “Wonderful Evening Air,” Boye’s “The Church- 
bell in Farum,” and several Danish authors’ lyric and narrative poems; of all 
these has Boye’s poem been most popular with the Portuguese. 

My friend George O’Neill took me one day to Castilho, who lived in a high 
street out toward the Tejo, and where also, even in the strongest sun heat, a 
refreshing wind from the sea blows twice a day. I was received as among old 
acquaintances and friends; Madame Castilho, O’Neill, and I spoke Danish 
together. We spoke of the distant Denmark, which now through the railroad is no 
longer so far away; the cities, yes, the countries themselves, approach each other, 
and through the telegraphic thread, America itself has now become our nearest 
neighbor — only a few seconds from us over the world’s sea. 

The excellent Castilho spoke so lively, with such youthful freshness; he was 
at that time working upon a translation of “Virgil;” the son, who is also a poet, 
and very talented, helps the blind father; the daughter is the youngest and has 
fine eyes, filled with the southern sun. I improvised to her a little poem about the 
stars I had before seen at night, but now saw in the bright day. 

A few days after, Castilho and his family gladdened me by a visit at my 
home, O’Neill’s country-place! Among my treasured relics, I have from Castilho 
a couple of letters dictated in French, to which he himself signed his name. My 
letters to him were written in Danish; he gave his in French, and says in one of 
these, “We speak with each other as ‘Pyramus and Thisbe;’ my wife is the 
hedge.” Through Madame Castilho’s aid Danish letters, or Danish poetical 
works, were imparted in Portuguese to the blind poet 

I had been in Pinieros but a few days, when I was informed through O’ Neill, 
that on the Monday following I would be received by his Majesty King 
Fernando, in his castle in the city. This had formerly been a cloister, and was 


situated very beautifully, as these generally are, commanding a fine view over 
the Tejo River, toward where it enters the ocean. 

Old-fashioned dressed yeomen of the guard, not unlike, as regards the 
costume, the Papal soldiers in the Vatican, paraded at the head stair. A court 
officer conducted me to the upper part of the castle, where Count de Foss, to 
whom I was commended, received me in a large apartment hung with paintings, 
which also presented well mounted arms and coats of mail, even a whole 
chivalric figure on horseback. 

King Fernando, a tall, very handsome man, approached, mild and complacent, 
to meet me, spoke about my writings, my visit here in Portugal, and mentioned 
with warm expressions the family O’ Neill. He himself accompanied me through 
his beautiful large garden, where rare creeping plants covered in rich abundance 
with leaves and blossoms the high walls; wonderfully handsome palm-trees gave 
shelter with their large leafy screens. It was exceedingly delightful. The whole 
old dilapidated and overgrown park had, through the King’s care and taste, been 
changed into a fresh, charming garden, with grass plats, flowers, and large hot- 
houses, in which the rarest tropical plants grew. 

At my departure the King reached me his hand, and added, “We will not say 
farewell; we meet again.” There was something so hearty, frank, and yet royal in 
his address, that rendered this visit dear to my memory. As is well known, King 
Fernando is father to the now reigning King Luis. On my course homeward, 
toward the quay, through the streets out to Pinieros, I had time to reflect upon 
the history of this country, and to follow in thought the events of the past thirty- 
three years in the land, which had known so many battles, but now seemed to 
grow in rest and blessing. 

John the Sixth, King of Portugal and Brazil, was, under constitutional 
condition King only of Portugal. Brazil had declared itself independent under his 
eldest son Don Pedro; the younger son, Don Miguel, had attempted in his youth 
to put the father from the throne. He did not succeed, and he was obliged to 
leave the land; but after the father’s death he came to be regarded by the 
“absolute party” as the rightful heir; for was not Don Pedro emperor in Brazil? 
He, however, had not resigned his first-born rights, but since his departure from 
Portugal had transferred these to his daughter Maria da Gloria, who was reared 
in Vienna, at her grandfather’s, the Emperor of Austria. When she on her 
homeward journey approached the Portugal coast, Don Miguel forbade her to 
land; she sought protection of England, and thence of Brazil. When Don Pedro 
lost power there, he came to Europe to protect the daughter’s rights, and the 
conflict between the brothers and the parties began. 


Don Miguel was young and passionate, loved animal fights and the 
excitement of the hunt; he was an exquisite rider: it was a dark, unhappy time 
under his dominion, I am told. The prisons were filled with political prisoners; in 
the prison chains by the Tejo there were men of all classes in the community. In 
the flood time the water penetrated into the prisons and rose high up around their 
bodies. Through the wet clothing and the dampness, many were torn away by 
sickness before they came to the place of execution. A young man confined there 
suffered unspeakably from a stomach disorder; his bowels swelled, he asked for 
a physician, and one came; rough and angry he compelled the prisoner to 
uncover the sick part, looked at it, and struck him a blow with a cane upon the 
stomach as he said: “Eat cucumbers, and then you will surely die.” Executions 
took place daily on the public square. It was a time filled with agony and terror. 
Many people were yet able to speak of it from recollection; it came to an end in 
the beginning of the year 1833, when Don Pedro became victorious. It was 
miraculous that he succeeded in landing with his little fleet. God was with him; 
speedily was he with his troops on the other side of the Tejo River just above 
Lisbon, which was yet in the hands of Don Miguel’s army; he himself was not 
far from there in Santarem. Yet the last day he was there several political 
prisoners were hung in Lisbon on the public square; they heard the cannon boom 
of the deliverer on the other side of the river, but for them it was not the hour of 
deliverance. Several prisoners who were to suffer death the next day were 
brought into the chapel, where they, in company with the priests, were to spend 
their last night in life: dared they hope to be saved? 

The “Liberals” were for the legitimate Don Pedro and his daughter, the 
“Absolutes” for Don Miguel; the result of the victory was, that this one was 
forced to give way. What a jubilee! The air shook with songs and joyful 
acclamations. A lady, who was at that time a little child, told me what an 
impression she received, in her astonishment and inexperience, in seeing this 
passionate confusion. The dinner-table stood set; the little one had placed herself 
there all alone; no one came; she saw her mother stand on the balcony with the 
liberty flag in her hand and sing the liberty hymn; people in the streets rejoiced 
and sang; others came into the house, spoke loudly, and embraced each other; 
they laughed, they cried. All the prisons had been opened. Strange figures 
moved about in the happy throng. 

In the year 1834 Maria da Gloria entered upon her reign; she married Duke 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who received the title of King, and with 
whom she became mother of two daughters and five sons. The eldest, Don Pedro 
the Fifth, received at the mother’s death in 1853 the reign under his father’s 
regency. The young King with two younger brothers died in one week of an 


epidemic in the castle; he is spoken of with great gratitude and affection; his 
monument is being raised. The fourth younger brother Luis, who married Victor 
Emanuel’s daughter Pia, is now regent. This is the short historical sketch, which 
is to be read elsewhere; but I have given it here as the train of thought which I 
had when returning from my visit to King Ferdinand. 

The son, King Luis, I had not yet seen. I saw him for the first time at the feast 
of Corpus Domini, which was still celebrated with great magnificence in the 
capital. This time, however, it failed to display itself perfectly: there was a 
pouring rain; the Queen took no part in the festivities; only the young King 
showed himself. The procession streamed out from the church, but stopped 
immediately at a violent shower; when this had ceased, it again advanced, with 
the clergy at the head; after this followed on horse a representation of St. 
George, — a large wooden figure in armor with lance in hand, which at the 
horse’s steps moved itself dangling back and forth. Now came the chevalier’s 
swain, a really living man, and the chevalier’s page, one of the handsomest boys 
that there was to be found; one saw plainly that the little one was afraid to sit 
alone on the big horse. After these they carried the Host under a pompous cloth 
of state. The King himself was one of the foremost bearers. He was a young, 
handsome man, very blonde, with an especially mild countenance: he was clad 
in velvet and silk. The whole procession was not yet out of the church, when the 
rain began to pour down; it had scarcely arrived before the house where I was 
seated on the balcony, close by the church, when it turned back again; while the 
clergy, and St. George’s effigy with swain and page, passed through the streets 
which this bad weather had emptied of people, where otherwise the country folk 
in holiday attire would have flocked. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A Month in Setubal. — The Country-place Dos Bonegos. — The Cloister 
Brancanas — In the Country. — St Anthony’s Feast. — The Poet Portella. — 
Bull-fight. — The “Jesus” Church. — Silhouette of Setubal. — Monte Arrabida. 
— A Sand-flight. — Buried City. — Evening Moods. 


IT was early morning, the sky was clear and blue, even around the Cintras 
Mountain were the clouds gone, when we drove from George O’Neill’s villa into 
Lisbon, a half-hour’s distance, and went immediately on board of the steamer 
which stood in daily communication with the railroad upon the south side of 
Tejo River, which here is broad as a great inland sea; the steamer takes nearly an 
hour to cross it. 

The vessel was filled with passengers and baggage; the trip began, there was 
a wonderful stillness and earnestness on board; the gentlemen sat and read 
newspapers, the ladies sheltered themselves under their parasols; one did not get 
at all the impression of southern vivacity, but they all showed themselves 
complaisant and polite toward the stranger. Further up in the country the river 
broadens, the water-mirror melts into the horizon; toward the mouth at the ocean 
it is limited by the coasts that jut out; the whole shore is as if hewn, and most 
conspicuous are the royal castle and the old Belem. 

The sun shone in the clear air, and on the still surface of the water, and before 
us reposed upon her bold heights the city of Lisbon as a faint photographed 
outline of buildings; as we came further out all took more distinct form, like 
mighty billows of houses and palaces. The south shore of the river, toward 
which we steered, lifts itself with the cloister buildings, the ramparts, and the 
pine forests. Over an interminably long wooden bridge we arrived at the depot 
for Setubal. 

Before the railroad was established, the main high-road led by the high-lying 
fortress Palmella, which, like an “Acropolis,” lifts itself above the outstretched 
plain; the road was then utterly unsafe, no one travelled without escort. There is 
little to be seen of the old mighty cork-forests; they are partly burnt down. The 
forest fires had here been so strong, that persons on the other side of the river, in 
Lisbon itself, felt the heat. The railroad takes a curve toward the east, away over 
a stretch of sand, with growing maize and vines; the inclosure consists of large 
aloes; a plantation of low cactus, with its yellow flowers, spreads like a net 
grasping the loose, sandy earth. Under Palmella’s mountain ridges the country 


grows more picturesque, and soon we have before us Setubal, the Englishman’s 
St. Ybes, where one orange grove beside another fills the valley between 
Palmella, St Luis, and Monte Arrabida, out toward the ocean. 

Carlos O’Neill’s carriage waited at the depot, and soon we drove away 
through a part of the city which did not lack its green-painted balconies, out 
through the arches of the aqueduct, through the deep sand, and soon over the 
hard, naked, rocky ground; the road seems to have become of itself a natural cut, 
in several places so narrow that two carriages could not go abreast, and then 
again broad enough for four. At the first glance, I thought saw at all the turns 
raised telegraph poles; but seen nearer, they proved a far more glorious sight, — 
flowering aloes, the one close by the other, each blossom stalk certainly over ten 
yards high, with about thirty branches. They were like bronze candélabres which 
carried on each arm a cup of yellow flowers. Before me on the height I beheld 
the fortress Palmella; nearer, between mighty trees filled with shadows, the now 
deserted monastery Brancanas; and close to this my new home, Carlos O’Neill’s 
country-place, “Dos Bonegos,” the doll-house, — a name this building received 
when new from those living near; the many statues, busts, and vases with which 
the house and the terraces are ornamented, called forth the name.. 

To the building’s physiognomy belongs, also, the high, whizzing, swift- 
turning wind-mill, which raises the water from the deep wells up to the large 
basins, from which, through pipes, it spouts forth and refreshes the garden. A 
large, splendid palm-tree spreads its screen before my balcony, over-shadowing 
the masoned basin and fountains. The garden parted itself in several terraces; 
broad stone steps descended from the highest down to a large flower-parterre. 
What gorgeous colors! What a variety of flowers! Even from the cracks in the 
wall shot forth pinks and cactuses, which we at home in the North would 
cultivate in hot-houses. The pepper-tree bent itself like a weeping-willow over 
the large water reservoirs where gold-fish swam and the white water-lilies grew. 
We again step down stone stairs, and stand in the fruit garden; lemon and 
orange-trees are laden with fruit, modestly offering their fragrant white 
blossoms. Here are freshness, luxuriance, shade, and rippling waters. From the 
uppermost reservoirs, where large turtles swim about, is carried in the Moorish 
manner, through pipes toward the garden’s wall, the fresh, clear water down to 
the several terraces, where it waters each separate fruit-tree. A little deeper lies 
the vineyard with its full, rich foliage, and heavy, juicy grapes. 

In the last days on “Pinieros” the summer had just begun; here on Bonegos 
one was in the midst of it. It was extremely warm; for the greater part of the day 
doors and windows were closed tight, not a sunbeam could penetrate; it became 
half dark in rooms that were otherwise light and airy, decorated with paintings, 


statues, and groups in sculpture. Here were a library, bath-rooms, and billiard 
hall, and above all, here were lovely people. 

By day, one could barely endure it, under the closest shadow of the trees; and 
were one to venture out from the shade into the sunshine, he advanced but 
slowly under a wide-spread umbrella. It was refreshing morning and evening, to 
step out into the still, pleasant air. What a paradise of delights all around! I 
experienced a peace, a rest, which I could wish to all men. In the orange grove 
night fell soonest; the dark closed in between the trees, every leaf became like 
black velvet, and through the trees glimmered the beautiful fire-flies. Lights 
twinkled from Setubal’s white houses; the high sand reeds could be seen out 
toward the dark-blue ocean, and suddenly the stars were lighted. All this 
magnificence cannot be painted, nor given in words. A narrow ravine overgrown 
with vine branches, where the clear waters of a little rivulet trickle under 
blossoming pomegranate bushes, marks the limit between this estate and the old 
cloister Brancanas, so named after the lady who founded it, “Branca Annas.” 
Here, as everywhere in Spain and Portugal, were all the monks driven away 
during the Revolution. A poor married couple now live in the cloister and take 
charge of the large, dilapidated building: only a wooden pin holds the door. In 
the church God’s service is no longer performed; this is held in one of the small 
rooms in O’Neill’s villa, and when there is not place enough within, they kneel 
devoutly out in the garden before the open door of the chapel. 

Our neighbor “Martinez” had the keys to the cloister’s church, cells, and hall. 
I saw these with him; were the walls taken down between the two nearest cells, 
these would become a large room commanding the most delightful view, partly 
over the orange groves in the valley, and partly of Setubal, the bay, and the open 
sea. High above all, there stood unchanged the cells of the novices; they were 
like prisons with small loop-holes. There, high up, out toward the inner cloister, 
is a long inclosed passage, sad and dreary, a long grave to walk in; one thinks 
here only on death and burial: but the gate opens out upon the balcony, whose 
walls and seats are ornamented with porcelain squares; there the light streams in 
together with the perfume of orange blossoms, and one enjoys the most 
delightful view; yet it is, however, more extended from the cloister’s flat roof 
over the novices’ cells. The place became to me yet more interesting when I 
afterward on foot, in the carriage, or on my donkey, had tumbled myself far and 
near, in the valley and on the mountain, until each projecting point was a known 
place to me, whose whole magnificence I remember. The cloister garden, with 
its cypresses and corktrees, is not separated by either wall or hedge from the 
adjoining gardens; in these fine country-seats dwell only the gardener’s family; 
the owner prefers generally to be in the city. 


The mountain side around Brancanas has a thicket, which, throughout the 
whole warm summer-time, keeps wonderfully green. On the summits are many 
wind-mills. The garden in the valley contained its lemon and orange-trees, which 
alternated with vine arbors, where the branches were supported upon masoned 
arches. The pomegranate stood in its splendor, with fire-red blossoms and 
shining green leaves; the magnolia displayed its great white lotus blossoms. 

O’Neill’s son, Carlos, and I visited a little deserted cloister on the mountain 
side under Palmella; we rode from there up to the main fortress. The high-road 
here, which was formerly the only one between Setubal and Lisbon, could not 
now be travelled with common light carriages; we went on as over barricades; 
large stones were loosened and thrown around. But what views opened the 
higher one mounted! Deep below, the orange gardens, with Setubal, the ocean, 
the entire bay, and the Adolph River with its windings. It became wintry cold up 
here; the wind was as piercing as on an October day in the North; I was glad to 
put my thick winter cloak on. At last we were under the ruined walls of the 
fortress, and the view northward opened itself: before us the cork forests down 
toward Tejo; upon the opposite shore Lisbon, illumined by the setting sun; the 
mountains around Cintra lifted themselves against the blue sky. It was not easy 
to tear one’s self away from this view, but the evening fell, we were obliged to 
turn homeward; the horse that my young friend Carlos rode made bold leaps of 
the depths and chasms, while I kept the broad road, which in Denmark would be 
called “neck-breaking.” We sang our songs; the air resounded with Portuguese, 
Spanish, Danish, and Swedish melodies; as soon as we ceased, a wonderful 
silence prevailed; the darkness spread forth from the thick bushes. Here was a 
scene for a whole robber story, and sure enough more than one has here 
developed itself, for not ten years ago this region belonged to one of the most 
notorious. They told me of a young countryman who was known for the 
boldness he displayed in the bull-fights, — throwing himself between the bull’s 
horns and letting himself be lifted; the daring he showed in the wild boar hunt: 
he had one time struggled with the boar single-handed; both fell to the ground, 
and he succeeded in killing the animal with his knife. A half score years since, 
when the robbers yet ravaged here, he rode hunting with his servant; the man 
saw in the distance two human heads dart forth from the bushes; he told his 
master of it “It signifies nothing,” replied he, but under his mantle he prepared 
his fire-arms, and when they were near enough, he cried, “Answer me, who are 
you, or I fire.” No response followed, and the bullet passed through a robber’s 
breast. The other one discharged his shot and then took flight, but at the same 
moment a second shot from the young man entered his back. Those were unquiet 


times; now it is peaceful and secure, although high up in the northern provinces 
one still hears about robbers and their exploits. 

I made a longer journey in the warm sunshine on one of the following days up 
to the near-lying Mont Luis. Carlos was on foot, with gun in hand seeking for 
game. I sat on my donkey. From the vineyards, which were surrounded by high, 
thick canes, we came out on the trackless ground; my donkey absolutely refused 
to take a step, Carlos was obliged to drag it forward by the reins; unwilling it 
stepped up toward the mountain path, which was scarcely perceptible because of 
the rains which had washed over it; soon a heather bush stood in the way, and 
again a great, blooming thistle of the loveliest blue color; the higher we 
ascended, the richer became the vegetation; here grew in multitudes a sort of 
pale-red rose without thorns, a variety of heather, and a profusion of flowers 
unknown to me, and strong exhaling herbs; my track disappeared entirely, the 
stones rolled under the donkey’s feet, which stepped with uncertainty, always 
guided and urged forward by Carlos, who also lost his footing several times and 
constantly presented his gun-barrel toward my face. “Is it loaded?” I asked. 
“Yes,” he replied, and then it was raised, but it soon sank again; yet all around 
was spread such glory that I forgot death’s key-hole. The clouds lay heavily off 
Monte Arrabida, and threw darkness into the deep valley beneath. The higher we 
came, the higher the outstretched ocean lifted itself in the horizon; all nature 
preserved a sternness, a stillness that was not interrupted by even a bird. It was 
as before the creation of the animals. Several times was I forced to turn away 
from the mighty view, because my donkey went so close to the steep edge of the 
rock, and it made me dizzy to look into the abyss. 

After an hour’s ride we began to descend along well marked paths; we 
perceived a lonely house, we were obliged to stop to give the donkey some 
water; we left it in charge of a peasant, who tethered it by a large, blooming 
laurel-tree. Carlos wanted to shoot; I followed him on foot through the vineyard, 
into the rich leafy forest, where a clear stream wound itself and formed small 
fall’s over the rocks. The unusually long ride, and the somewhat uncomfortable 
wandering over the uneven ground had made me tired. Carlos hastened 
irresistibly forward, and proposed to me to remain behind; here was a beautiful 
moss-grown spot among the myrtles and mint; he would come back again and 
find me where I sat, and he soon disappeared behind the bushes. Never can I 
forget the moments I here passed, far from all, entirely alone in the stillness, this 
wood-lonesomeness. I thought little of robbers, or of wild boars, — the latter 
were here to fear, — I felt myself so filled with nature’s delight, in the bright, 
mild, warm air. It was as a church-going in the great, foreign, God’s nature. 


I rested some moments, but then had the desire to venture deeper within the 
forest glades, thinking that if I did not find Carlos, I could nevertheless find my 
way back again to the spot where the donkey stood. Soon the forest grew 
thicker; here was a wealth of blossoming myrtle hedges, old trees lifted their 
crowns, the path which I took grew narrower, presently disappeared entirely. I 
thought of turning back, when before me, upon a large moss-grown rock, where 
the running rivulet formed a clear basin, I saw my young hunter at rest; it was a 
perfect living picture full of harmony, the wonderful blending of north and south 
which the plant world here presented, showed itself also in his whole being; the 
brave, manly, sunburnt face, the coal-black hair and eyelashes, the eyes of light, 
pure blue, and the mournful smile about the mouth, perhaps laid there in the last 
months’ sorrow. An only sister, but fourteen years of age, the household’s 
treasure and loved one, had God called to Himself; it had put out the sunshine in 
the parents’ glad home, and extinguished the smile upon the brother’s lips. I 
roused him from this solitude, and we soon got back together. We commenced 
our journey homeward; birds showed themselves on the wing, the desire to hunt 
revived in my young guide, and he was again out of sight I let the reins hang 
loose, the donkey knew the way better than I, and when I once more saw the 
cloister Brancanas, then I knew how to direct my steps to reach home. The sun 
was hot, my donkey would scarcely put a foot forward, when all at once it 
stopped, pricked its ears, gave forth a terrible yell, threw its legs into the air, and 
took to running. It was a female ass with its handsome burden, a country matron, 
that appeared. My donkey made high springs; in vain I tried to control it At last I 
was forced to dismount and lead it. Thoroughly roasted by the sun, at last, after a 
couple of hours’ wandering, I reached Bonegos, where a warm bath refreshed 
my weary limbs. — 

After sunset I sat upon the terrace under the tall palm-tree by the fountain. 
The beauty of nature around me, the delight of the evening, the mood it inspired, 
is preserved in remembrance, but cannot be rendered in words, yet I tried to put 
it upon paper, in verse for myself and for friends. 

It was the feast of St. Antonio. Out upon the evening flared large flambeaux, 
some upon the heights as far as eye could reach, and part before the country 
people’s houses in the orange gardens; here young men and maidens danced 
around the fire till early morning; the whole of Setubal lay in brilliancy and 
glory, torch upon torch shone upon the squares, through the streets, and in the 
lanes. Rockets rose from the city, from the shipping, and even from the canes on 
the sand, where a lonely sailor or shepherd happened accidentally. 

Our neighbor “Martinez” drove me and my friend’s little niece into the city, 
that we might witness the flaming glory. 


It was altogether a break-neck course, along the terribly slippery and winding 
way, where we drove rapidly through the darkness. We came swiftly into the 
dazzling light of the great flaming piles before the buildings; we drove ahead 
until we arrived in the midst of the city; then we advanced but slowly; nearly all 
the people were out in the streets, great throngs filled the narrow lanes, where in 
one place or another was raised a figure of St. Antonio, illuminated with lamps, 
or an altar lighted with candles was raised to the saint’s honor. A whole 
procession made up of the sea-faring people marched, followed by women and 
children, with songs and music of flutes, pipes, and drums. In several lanes 
which we were obliged to take, it was nothing for them to drive through a 
bonfire; little boys, half naked, amused themselves with running through the, 
fire; burning coals and sparks flew in all directions. Fireworks and rockets flew 
above us and under us; they spurted and whizzed away over the pavement, over 
the carriage, and under the horse’s feet; that he did not run away is to me quite as 
incomprehensible as that we escaped through all this fire and all this darkness 
which alternated with each other. I was fully prepared to break a leg or an arm. 

The city under this festive illumination became very lively and gay; in the 
day-time, on the contrary, when the sun shone, it had a quiet, forsaken aspect. In 
the streets, or away over the squares, there walked only some solitary person 
under a wide umbrella, or upon his horse or his donkey a man rode alone. The 
largest and handsomest of the squares is undeniably the one that bears the name 
of the Portuguese poet, “Bocage,” who was born in Setubal, and, as is usually 
the case, died in destitution; but now, a monument is to be erected to him, for 
which contributions are received. Setubal is proud of its poet One of Portugal’s 
young and promising poets, Portella, who lives here, and has published a volume 
of poems, encouraged by the highly esteemed poet Castilho, wrote in the city 
papers, upon my arrival, a poetical piece in prose, — a salutation to the Northern 
Poet in Bocage’s city. 

Setubal appears most beautiful from the river; one sees the city in its whole 
expanse, with the somewhat dilapidated houses. There, in the direction of the old 
fortress, is situated the office and yard of the brothers Carlos and Edward 
O’Neill, with its hanging garden, a true old consulate building. One enters 
through a sort of corridor; a broad, palace-like stairway leads up to the office; 
the corridor and the stairway are emblazoned with the coats of arms of almost all 
countries, painted upon slabs of wood, as consulate signs. It was a whole picture- 
gallery, a congress of powers, — England, Russia, Prussia, France, Denmark. 
Norway, the Papal States, — yes, I do not believe that any European country 
was omitted, — the United States of America also was represented with its 
shield and flag. 


Setubal has a military guard in the opposite building; the old fort is the 
caserne; as far as I saw they were young men, sunburnt under the scorching rays. 
In an enormous garden attached to the city, where a band of music played on 
Sunday afternoons, the peopled life was exhibited, but not noisy and heated as is 
usual with the South; the good burgher women sat serious and quiet upon the 
seats, the men moved about more lively up and down. The only noisy 
amusement I found was at St. Antonio’s feast mentioned before, and at a great 
bull-fight which was held on St Peter’s Day, in an amphitheatre raised between 
the city and the railroad station. 

All of the barbarous and bloody that a bull-fight can present in Spain is 
changed somewhat for the better. Under Don Pedro its worst features have 
disappeared. The bull’s horns are bound around, that the poor horses should not 
be killed. 

The amphitheatre is a large square building, with boxes through the three 
stories, all under roof; the arena, on the contrary, eight-cornered, under open 
skies. It was mostly the common people, peasants, and fishermen, whom I here 
saw congregated; the boxes were filled full, and presented the most motley 
appearance. The orchestra played the Spanish Bolero; now appeared on 
horseback a gayly attired young man with hair well arranged, saluting upon all 
sides; the bull was let in; it was not long before an arrow was lodged in the neck 
and side. Two young countrymen, who stood for these bull-fights, appeared, and 
showed themselves as well exercised “Banderilleros;” they were handsome men, 
dressed in velvet and gold, with well-dressed hair, as if going to a ball. Beside 
these were yet three older “Banderilleros,” and some peasants in white trousers 
and many colored flowered jackets. As in Spain, so also here: after the fight the 
bar was raised for a drove of tame bulls with bells around their necks; they 
brought the fighting bulls, which were bellowing and dripping with blood from 
the many arrows which had been stuck into them, away from the place of 
conflict. Something new, which I had not seen in Spain, was that the peasants 
who had brought the bulls in from the country, showed also their daring: they 
placed themselves immediately before the door of the stall, or laid themselves 
down upon the ground before it, and awaited the attack of the bulls; but knew 
just when to run, or for one to swing himself audaciously, to escape the goring, 
between the horns of the animal, and riding a little ways with him, to the general 
merriment. The other peasant now grasped firmly the bull’s horns and neck, 
collected all his strength, and delivered his comrade. One of these brave peasants 
was trampled upon by the furious bull, and they were obliged to carry him away 
to have his leg amputated. In this kind of bull-fight, private individuals take part; 


and it was said that Don Miguel was banished just because he had exhibited 
great audacity herein, and through it obtained the people’s jubilant applause. 

It was only thus at festive occasions that I saw in the city any numbers of 
people, which were then in the churches; of these I will in a few words mention 
the “Jesus” Church, one of the most beautiful of the smaller churches that I have 
yet seen. It has something very airy and light in its construction: each single 
pillar is formed of three others, slender and graceful, which entwine together in 
spiral form; the exquisite carved altar is emblazoned with gilding; the entire 
lower portion of the walls are covered with porcelain squares, which have pious 
illustrations of a book of legends. Among the Church’s collection of paintings 
are two works of Portugal’s greatest and most famous artist, “Gran Vasco;” they 
reminded me, in color and drawing, of Holbein. 

In the bay lay the ships with the flags of various nations, and simple pleasure 
boats belonging to the citizens of Setubal. On Edward O’Neill’s boat waved the 
Danish flag; it was a nice little craft. Mr. Arenz, a Portuguese gentleman, had a 
similar one. This man became interesting to me through his talent for languages; 
he spoke Danish very well, though he had never been in Denmark, — in fact 
never had passed the limits of his father land. The relations in which he stood 
with the sea-captains from Denmark, Norway, and Sweden had enabled him to 
appropriate the languages of these countries, and to speak with the three nations 
in their mother tongue. 

By the quay lay large fishing boats: one could enjoy a little sail, if he would 
visit Setubal’s Pompeii, — the buried, but partially excavated fisher village 
“Troja or the distant Monte Arrabida with its dilapidated Trappist cloister and 
monstrous caverns. Upon a beautiful sunshiny day, but alas quite late, for the 
ebb had already commenced, I, with Carlos O’Neill and his family, stepped into 
one of these boats, rowed by several strong sailors. We sat under the 
outstretched awning; the boat steered out to the open Atlantic, and tossed not a 
little; the salt water splashed over us. It was a beautiful view which we had as we 
swung past Setubal. First came the long row of white houses, with green painted 
balconies, red doors and gates. The churches appeared a little above the houses. 
The ships displayed their flags in the harbor; there were Russian, French, and 
Spanish. The city was behind us; picture followed upon picture: here an old 
cloister, there a great ruined castle. I remarked the gigantic aloes by the road, 
and upon the hill-sides windmill after windmill. We saw the cloister Brancanas, 
our villa Bonegos, St Luis, and Palmella. 

After rowing for an hour we approached a bend of the coast, where upon a 
rock, highly picturesque, out toward the ocean, stands a castle with a small 
military garrison, which defends the entrance to Setubal. The breakers dashed 


against the rocks and the low walls; we were obliged to keep off; the boat turned, 
and beyond us and around us lay the great, open world’s sea. How calm in its 
expanse, and yet what breakers against the coast, and away over the many sand- 
banks! We steered between these toward the serious front of Monte Arrabida. 
Long waves, glistening white, lifted us, then plunged us half-way back again, 
before we could reach the dark rock-bound coast. The air was clear and 
transparent; we could see plainly on the mountain side the decayed Trappist 
cloister, once holy and revered, always solitary, always uncomfortable to reach. 
Visitors rather choose to go by sea, for on the land it is only the sure-footed 
pedestrian or the careful mule that can find a track and foothold. The cloister, in 
its abandonment and solitude, is well worth an uncomfortable journey, and yet it 
is visited only by an occasional stranger. More remarkable than the cloister itself 
is the vast stalactite cavern beneath the clear waters; its grandeur is beyond 
description. 

Upon these rocks a ship stranded, which had on board a painting of the 
Mother of God; when the ship struck, the Virgin raised herself from the canvas, 
floated above, and gave a saving light from the rock, and there was the cloister 
built and the picture to be seen. Under the cloister itself, up from the deep rolling 
sea, rises the monstrous cave, a whole mountain rock church, with fantastic 
dome, down-tending organ pipes, columns, and altars; away to this, in his boat, 
glided the fisherman, in the days of the cloister, as he returned home from his 
fishing; he laid there as an offering a part of his haul, read quietly his prayer, and 
let his boat glide softly out from the halls of this silent church, where a lamp was 
always burning. We were within one and a half English miles of the grotto; all 
the outlines of the mountain could be seen distinctly, but the sea rolled more 
heavily over the sand-banks; the tide was rising; I was obliged to return, give up 
my desire to glide into the strange cavern, and climb to the lonely cloister, where 
the sea-birds clustered, and where the game is not startled by the hunter. 

We tumed back, but not homeward, steering toward the isthmus to see the 
remains of the sand buried city, Troja. The Phoenicians had founded it; since 
that the Romans had lived here and gathered the salt in the same manner that it is 
yet gathered, as the great remains bear witness. In the olden times the sea’s 
entrance must have opened to the eastward; the present entrance has become 
broken by a great inundation, which blocked it with sand. All the inhabitants 
were obliged to flee; it is believed that they at first sought the mountains and 
founded the present Palmella, but later had moved down to the shore, and there 
founded Setubal, as it now exists. 

Over an hour passed before we reached the sand reeds; these grow with 
bushes, thistles, and blossoms worthy a place in our hot-houses. Where we 


stepped on land, there were great piled up heaps of stone, the remains of ballast 
from ships, which had taken from the bay their cargoes of salt. Thus large and 
small stones lay here from all the countries of the globe, — from Denmark and 
Sweden, from Russia as well as from China. There could have been written a 
long history about them. The wind rose, but gave no coolness in the burning 
sunshine that poured down here between the canes. A large digging had been 
commenced, but stopped for lack of means. The gain had not been great, — yet 
one saw foundations of houses, several yards, high walls, remains of an entire 
garden; in this was a partially preserved bath-room, the floor of mosaic, the 
walls with marble plates. Quite out in the water lay fragments and pieces of 
antique jars, and large wall stones also were to be found. 

We spent an hour in this deserted place; not a dwelling was to be seen; the 
sand-banks stretched out into the open sea. On the home course we had a high 
sea; over an hour elapsed before we had crossed the bay to Setubal; at the 
landing-place were several boats loaded with rock salt, as if it were masses of ice 
brought there for summer keeping. 

The carriage awaited us, the newspapers also: these especially we grasped, to 
see how it went with the world. Beautiful, unhappy Spain, how fared it there? 
Germany had its own scene of war; the railroads there were torn up, the conflict 
began; but while blood flowed, and the death sigh was heard, peace reigned 
serenely over the remote, separated Portugal. I recognized and enjoyed this 
beautiful tranquillity. 

The evening was lovely, so still, so dream-inviting; the stars twinkled, 
flambeaux shone in the large fruit gardens, and the young danced. I visited with 
a couple of young friends a dancing place, and when, later in the evening, I 
returned home alone under the pomegranate bushes, the whole picture sunk into 
my soul, forever to remain. 

On one of my first days here, I planted in front of our villa, near the great 
palm, a little northern “naaletre.” It will grow; the north-wind breathes therein 
its salutation to the south. 

I must soon leave. Already had I spent a month in Setubal; this, with the five 
weeks on “Pinieros,” was more than one half of the time that I had decided to 
remain in Portugal; if I should visit Coimbra and Cintra before my departure, 
then I must either start now or decide to remain through the winter. 

For an instant the home journey presented itself disagreeably; I must either 
return with the diligence through the summer heat and the unquiet country, or 
take passage in the steamer from Lisbon to Bordeaux. How would the journey 
shape itself? What dimensions would the war in Germany assume? Would 
France enter into the struggle? Should I be forced to try the whole sea-way from 


France to England, up to Norway, then to Denmark? For a moment I had half a 
mind to stay in Portugal, and see the times through; then the old saying occurred 
to me: “The welcome guest becomes tiresome, when he sits too long in the 
strange house.” I had never proved this for myself, and the truth thereof would 
surely not affirm itself here, but the saying remained in my thought. I deliberated 
a long time over’ the annoyances of the sea voyage, and upon all that could 
befall us upon land, in the midst of war; my double nature — fearful of danger, 
and yet anxious to prove it — asserted itself strongly, and then, as always, the 
will killed the fear. I took the resolution to leave Portugal in the middle of 
August, and thus in the few weeks remaining thoroughly to explore this beautiful 
country. 

It was with no light heart that I said farewell to the friends in “Dos Bonegos,” 
— these charming people, this fine home, this beautiful nature. The last evening, 
I went into Brancanas’ cloister garden; here was stillness, loneliness, and a 
refreshing fragrance from trees and shrubs; the stars twinkled, my mind was 
heavy, my heart full of melancholy, my mood became song. 

In the early morning, Carlos O’Neill and his son accompanied me upon the 
railroad and steamer to Lisbon: in the evening I was in “Pinieros.” From the 
garden wall I saw in the horizon toward the south in shadowy outlines, Palmella, 
St. Luis, and the whole extent of Monte Arrabida, now a home scene for me, 
known and beloved. Far out shone the lanterns, from a great illumination; the 
rumbling of carriages, the noise and shouts resounded out here through the 
stillness. I looked toward the city, and across the great aqueduct over the 
Alcantara Valley; soon should I bid it all farewell. All floats away, changes, and 
fades. 

On “Pinieros” nature had wholly changed itself in the month I had been 
absent. The grass was sere, the flowers of the garden withered and gone; the 
passion branches bore large seed apples, like green and orange eggs, among the 
dark foliage. Beyond, upon the ground, lay the grain gathered and stored in the 
place prepared; it was not threshed, but tramped by oxen. The whole country 
presented but the naked ground; only the cypresses, the figs, and the olives gave 
variety. 


CHAPTER V. 


Visit to Aveiro and Coimbra. — Cintra’s Beauty. — Farewell to “Pinieros.” 


I WAS to see the university building in Coimbra, and, besides, the city of Aveiro 
lying a little further northward. George O’ Neill had some business affairs there, 
his brother José also desired to go with us: we used the railroad to Oporto. 

With good spirits and charming Weather we set out, along, the Tejo River, 
which at Lisbon broadens into a sea extending to Salvaterra and Benavente, but 
then becomes more and more narrow with large sand-banks, which make the 
navigation difficult; it turns all at once toward Estrella, the mountains which 
form the frontier of Spain; the snow yet lay upon them. 

We passed through several cork-forests: the nearest trees stood stripped of 
their bark; the fresh green rice-fields reminded us of our fields of grain in the 
early spring. Forest glades, lonely ruins, groups of people, gave the landscape 
variety. Yonder, under the shade of a picturesque olive, sat a swine-herd with his 
flock, an excellent illustration of the Scripture parable. He sat and ate his bread 
and cheese, drank water with it instead of wine, — so easily content is the 
Portuguese peasant Through forest and thick woods, by the railroad from 
Lisbon, we reached the beautifully situated Coimbra, where one high house lifts 
itself above another, surrounded by gardens and woods, close by the broad 
Mondego River. We did not stop now; on our return we intended to acquaint 
ourselves with Portugal’s capital. 

A little north from Coimbra the woods ceased and the country became flat. In 
Aveiro one finds himself in a Portuguese Holland, swampy and flat with dug 
canals, but Holland’s luxuriance and freshness is wanting. 

In old times the country was fertile and good, but little by little, as the sand 
choked the mouth of the river Vouga, the whole stretch of land for miles around 
soon became changed into swamp and morass, thus rendering it the most 
unhealthy part of the country. In the year 1801 a canal was commenced, which 
was completed in 1808. This drained off the water; the country again became 
healthy and habitable. The canal was continued up to the city, which is divided 
by the river Vouga in two parts. 

The flat land, the many tug-boats, Aveiro itself, and the sandy shore of the 
river, recalled our western coasts in the North; the gray atmosphere, and thick 
mists which enveloped the whole landscape, contributed to make us believe 


ourselves up in the North, instead of in the warm, sunny Portugal. While we 
entered the mists descended, raw and humid. 

It was just ebb-time; we saw a marshy river bottom, but no running water; the 
long, low water-conduit showed us its wet walls. The many women we met and 
passed were closely wrapped up, and looked half frozen in their large cloaks; 
yet, strange to say, I saw here the first beautiful faces I had seen in Portugal — 
the woman beauty thrown out by the dark costume as from a background. Even 
the young girls wore the same heavy coat as the old women; it hung down to 
their naked, dirty feet. The hat was of black felt with a very broad brim; upon 
this head-piece they placed the large basket wherein they deposited the travellers 
trunk and valise, which they thus carried to the hotel. In spite of the heavy 
burden, they were merry, and chattered with both mouth and eyes. 

The city Aveiro with its surroundings once belonged to the Duke Don Joseph 
Mascarenhas, who under Joseph Emanuel was regarded as the head of a party of 
leading Jesuits, of malcontents, and was at the same time with the Marquis 
Tavora convicted of a murderous attempt upon the king. Subsequently, this 
judgment was deemed too hasty; six of those declared guilty having been 
pronounced innocent. It was in that beautiful romantic age, as we call it, in 
contrast with our present times, that the Duke of Aveiro was brought with the 
rope around his neck to the place of execution, placed upon the rack, and while 
yet alive tied to the stake. This dark historical event was the only one brought to 
remembrance in Aveiro. 

The city has been called the Portuguese Venice; but nothing here, save the 
gondola-shaped tug-boat, reminds one of the city of the Adriatic. 

With my fellow-travellers I trotted about in the narrow, gay little street The 
appearance of any strangers was quite an occurrence, arousing the attention of 
the youngest, and they stared from doors and balconies after us three foreigners. 
The town itself presented nothing extraordinary; the guide mentioned, however, 
as a curiosity, the place of Archbishop Bolig, and brought us there to a sort of 
public garden, from which at our visit next day, while the sun forced its ray 
through the fog, we could perceive the ships out by the river’s mouth. 

It was not pleasant to be in Aveiro! Fortunately O’Neill’s business was soon 
brought to a close, and after a fortnight we left the tiresome place for the 
charmingly located Coimbra, Portugal’s university town. A cold, damp fog yet 
rested over the country, but as we left the lowlands and passed by hills and 
forest, the sun began to show itself; at the station of Coimbra it shone with 
southern fervor, and the same warmth revealed itself in the people themselves. 
Here was an activity, a stir, a confusion, equal to that in a Neapolitan town. The 
hack drivers precipitated themselves upon us and our things, to fight over a 


trunk: each would have it upon his carriage; he neither heard nor regarded the 
owner’s protestations; they pulled and tore our baggage; one ran with one piece, 
another with another; it was like a robbery; nothing was wanting but the 
glittering knife. It was a drawn battle before we succeeded in entering a carriage 
together; several passengers sat here already; there was small space left; we sat 
all knotted up and squeezed together as in a Spanish diligence, and in the midst 
of yells and cries we drove forth along the Mondego River, whose broad bed 
displayed more dry sand than running water. Yet what freshness and forest 
charm all around! The city rose as the loveliest flower in the whole bouquet 
Coimbra rests upon the mountain side, one street higher than the other. Several 
houses projected with three, even four stories, one above the other. The streets 
are narrow, crooked, and rise continually. High stone steps lead through homely 
buildings from one lane up and out into another. 

Shops and bookstores are here in abundance. One meets students everywhere: 
now one alone, bareheaded, reading from a book; now several arm in arm. Their 
dress is picturesque, reminding us of Faust and Theophrastus. The dress consists 
of a long black “Talcer,” and a short mantle of the same color. They went 
bareheaded for the most part, through the streets, and along the bank of the river. 
The cap they otherwise wear is large and heavy — a sort of drooping Polish cap. 
I was told that in the winter season the students gave once a month a dramatic 
entertainment, to which they invited professors and citizens, with their wives and 
daughters. In the streets sounds frequently the guitar, and the song in serenade; 
with the guitar or the gun over the shoulder bounds the gay youth away, upon his 
hired horse, out of the old city, into the fresh woods, or on the mountains, to 
life’s joy and adventure, to treasure in the young heart remembrances for coming 
old days. Peaceful and free seems life in this paradise of nature. I was told, 
however, that in Don Miguel’s time some of Coimbra’s students rebelled a little, 
and he immediately ordered a couple to be hung on the gallows; it was not at that 
time anything remarkable. 

The cloister Santa Cruz, in the lower part of the city, is well worth visiting; it 
is not occupied, it is desolate and lonely, but the cloister walks around the little 
garden are very romantic, and have light carved arches worthy of admiration. In 
the church, on each side of the high altar, two magnificent monuments are 
raised, with the likeness of the dead sculptured in marble. Here repose the kings 
Sancho the First, and Alphonse Henriques; there is also kept here a portrait 
painted of Gran Vasco, with a sketch and coloring very different from the 
paintings I had seen of him in Setubal. 

From the cloister and the church the streets ascend toward the university, — 
an extensive building which occupies the highest site in the city. Up here, 


through one of the city gates in the dilapidated walls of the fortress, one enters 
the botanical garden, which is rich in rare flowers and trees. Large palms and 
blooming magnolias were displayed among the abundant leaves and “naaletres;” 
here, however, not a person was to be seen, and almost equally lonely was the 
pleasant walk from the garden, along the old walls of the city; rich grass and 
fresh climbing plants grew all about, and to the right in the garden were orange- 
trees, large cypresses, and cork-trees. I met some students, all in their Medieval 
garb: one went by himself, reading; three others passed in lively conversation, 
with the guitar strung over the shoulder; their wild pranks in these surroundings 
put me in cheerful mood; it was as if I lived back in an earlier century; a whole 
poem upon this occasion strung itself in my thought, but the burden of it came 
not upon the paper. The road brought me to the river, where, midway out, two 
jagged trees served for boat-houses. Women with skirts tucked up waded over, 
to save going by the longer, more roundabout way toward the old many-arched 
bridge which leads from the city toward the nunnery, Santa Clara, upon the other 
shore, — an enormous building close by, “La Quinta dos Lagrimas.” In the 
garden there still remains, half in ruins, the castle where the beautiful, unhappy 
Inez de Castro, with her innocent children, were murdered. It is widely known 
that the Portuguese “Infant,” Don Pedro, married the beautiful Inez, who also 
was of royal blood. The marriage was, however, secret; Don Pedro dared not 
acknowledge it for fear of his relentless father; and when his father was 
informed of what had happened, he forced him to marry another, and in the 
mean time caused Inez and her children to be murdered. It occurred in this 
building in the garden. The father died soon after, and that allowed Don Pedro, 
who then was king, to have the corpse of the beloved one taken from the coffin, 
clothed in royal magnificence and laid out on the throne, where the whole court 
were compelled to kneel and kiss the dead one’s hand. 

In “Quinta dos Lagrimas,” as the garden surrounding the building is called, 
where she was murdered, gushes the fountain where Inez and Don Pedro so 
often sat under the tall cypresses; these still cast their shadows there, except one 
tree, on which was written: “En dig ombra a Inez formosa.” The tree fell in a 
storm, the fountain itself will one day cease to murmur, but the verses about Inez 
in Camoen’s “Lusiad” will never die. They stand engraven on a marble tablet by 
the yet living fountain, and say, but in sounding words and melodious rhythm, 
that which we have not power to render: “Mondego’s daughter wept long, 
remembering the tears which here were shed; they flowed into the clear spring of 
the fountain, and gave the spring a name which yet remains: ‘Love’s felicity.’ 
She found it here. Seest thou how fresh the spring bubbles where it bedews the 
flowers? The spring is tears, and its name is love’s felicity.” 


Already, upon the afternoon of my arrival, I received a visit from the 
professor of literature, a born Slesvigian, of whom I heard that one of my stories, 
“The World’s most beautiful Rose,” was translated into Portuguese; and that he 
with a young scientific man in Coimbra had thought of translating many, not 
only of my writings, but of Ingemann’s historical novels, as he felt assured that 
the Danish literature contained something which might speak to the people of 
Portugal. Through him I was the next morning brought to the festivities in the 
university, where a young man received the “Doctor’s cap.” The hall was filled 
with people, for the most part students. On each side of the hall sat the different 
Faculties, in their different colors, white and blue, red and yellow. The young 
doctor was kneeling upon an elevation near the royal throne. The balconies were 
filled with ladies, from the anterooms quite into the hall. The orchestra was 
placed on the floor near the entrance. I was invited to be present at the feast, and 
received all possible attention. I saw the magnificent chapel, the throne-hall, and 
the library, which is built in “rococo-style,” decorated with bold arches, gildings, 
and frescoed ceilings. The librarian took out several different editions of the 
“Lusiad” illustrated with good engravings. I saw two written Bibles, in which, 
upon some pages seemed nothing but carefully traced and meaningless 
characters, but seen through a microscope, every page was a little masterpiece of 
art and perseverance; it revealed, in the vague signs, written words in Hebrew 
text, executed with an astonishing application and patience. This whole forenoon 
it was a pouring rain, something unusual here at this season. They said to me 
jokingly that it was I who had brought a northern summer down to them. Yes, 
surely, what weather! The people kept within doors, the streets were like running 
rivers, roads and paths were under water. Thus it continued, when I, under my 
umbrella, hopping from stone to stone, stepped down from the university, and 
looked out over the river which now got fresh water. The rain whipped sharply 
with water lashes; it fell as a veil over the gardens and the forest magnificence. 
The black cypresses by the “love fountain” in the garden of tears, as Camoens 
and the people called the “Quinta” where Inez was murdered, stood like veiled 
marshals before the sarcophagus of the past. 

Coimbra is a place where one must stay, not only a few days but several 
weeks, live together with the students, be out in the free, charming nature, 
abandon one’s self to solitude, and allow the recollection to call up images 
through tradition and song from its past history. 

O’Neill wanted to return to Lisbon; the railway signal sounded, the 
locomotive puffed, away it went over Mondego River; yet a glance over 
Coimbra, which with its many colored houses resembled a large bouquet upon 
the green hill-side. The rain began to subside; the wet weather, however, 


procured me the sight of an original costume peculiar to these people: it consists 
of rain cloaks of straw, of yellow or white, a sort of straw coat with long skirts, 
worn by the country people. When we came through the cork forests the rain 
was over, the sun shone red as blood between the tall trunks of the trees; it be’ 
came at once evening, the stars peeped forth one by one, the wind was fresh, 
almost cool. We reached Lisbon; the lights shone, the stores were resplendent, 
the people sought the theatre Maria Secunda on the handsome large square. We 
passed by the public garden. Gas jets glittered between the fragrant trees, the 
music sounded, and soon we had passed the city’s gate and were out at Finieros, 
where dinner had been kept for us. A night or two’s rest, and then off again to a 
new country, Cintra of the poet’s song. 

The railroad traced upon the map between Lisbon and Cintra is not yet in 
condition for travel; a couple of depots’ were built, but the railroad itself 
postponed, — yes, if I have understood aright, altogether abandoned. One going 
to Lisbon must either take the omnibus that plies thither, or procure for himself a 
carriage, horse, or donkey. 

The most charming and most celebrated part of Portugal is undoubtedly 
Cintra. “The new paradise,” it is called, after Byron. “Here the spring has its 
throne,” sings the Portuguese poet, Garret. There went we. 

In the old castle within the city, the reigning King Don Luis spends a part of 
the summer. His father Don Fernando, lives on “Penha,” the mountain castle in 
the sky region. Diplomats and a portion of Portugal’s wealthy men have their 
villas in the fresh, charming country; the hotels are filled up with travellers, 
partly foreigners and partly natives. In the early morning I left “Pinieros,” and 
took the road that winds through the suburbs of Lisbon, out upon the open 
country, through the arches of the aqueduct, now on the heights, now in the 
valley. 

The vegetation was dry and withered, but a lonely cactus still showed life. In 
the first country town we met a wandering musician with his young wife. He 
accompanied on the violin her improvised song; a young boy beat the 
tambourine. In flowing verse she sang to the tavern’s signora about this one’s 
red skirt and yellow neckerchief. The song flowed as a fountain, the words 
streamed forth in a continuous string; it was surely an old song, in which she 
now with a sort of skill wove in other words than before, and applied them to the 
signora before her. 

At the other side of the town we saw at some distance a large park with places 
of amusement. Don Miguel, who loved the chase, had preferred this place to the 
enchanting “Cintra.” Yet nothing showed itself but bare ground; not a 


picturesque spot, no bush, no tree; but one poor peasant house displayed a 
blooming magnolia, whose dark green leaves shone in the sunshine. — 

A light mist yet concealed luxuriant Cintra, although near at hand, but we 
soon had the first glimpse of it — a garden with great trees; here stood an 
imposing structure; it had been, not long since, a royal cloister, but now 
belonged to a private individual who had bought it for an insignificant sum. 
Through the grated entrance one looked in over flowers and shrubbery, at 
running water and large pendant branches. 

Santa Maria, a little town by itself, lies above Cintra, between rocks and 
foliage; on its outskirts, under tall trees, José O’ Neill had his country-place, now 
my new home. A large garden terrace, hung with glass bells, fronted the 
highroad, which passed close by between the villa and a neighbor’s empty 
house. The owner died before it was finished; the half completed side without 
windows faced us, and had by moonlight especially a ghostly aspect. In the 
back-building with its view over the abyss, embracing Cintra and the country 
about, lived some people, but we did not see them. Our house, with its many 
rooms and halls against the rocks where a spring bubbled, had its own garden 
over-stocked with citrons and figs, but so small was it that a tethered hen had 
dominion over it. From the rocks grown with trees one saw, through interrupted 
vistas, King Fernando’s castle, in style half Moorish, half Italian. The main 
garden belonging to O’ Neill was at a little distance from the villa, in the deep 
valley on the other side of the high-road. Down there one found cool, fresh 
shadows and solitude. It was as if I entered into a Danish wilderness. I could but 
think upon the heights at Silkeborg; I bent under heavy foliage resembling birch 
and pine. The water rippled cool and clear in the rich grass where bloomed the 
forgot-me-not. I saw the Danish white clover, the blooming elder, and the 
convolvulus. “Here am I in thy charming Denmark,” said José, and expressed 
warmly his love for that country, in which he had passed his early youth. It is 
said that each nation finds in Cintra a portion of its father-land: I found Denmark 
here; I imagined that I discovered many cherished spots from other beautiful 
countries; the green swards of Kent, the Brocken’s wildly tossed stone-blocks. I 
could here believe myself by the shore of Geneva, and in Leksand’s birch forest. 
All was wonderfully rich and varied. Here stood the bayberry-tree with its dark 
red fruit; here geraniums spread themselves into large bushes, and fuchsias grew 
like trees. From the chestnuts and the banana hung vines in a profusion which 
must remind the South American of his native forests. 

Right above the garden, one looked from the road over Cintra, whose old 
castle has the appearance of a cloister with small patched buildings, and many 
small garden terraces, each with its fountain; the steeple-like chimneys, not 


unlike champagne bottles, predominate in the buildings, which are without 
beauty. How beautiful in comparison appears Don Fernando’s summer castle. 
Upon this site a great wood extended formerly, part of which still exists, as also 
the celebrated cork cloister, — a little building whose walls are covered with the 
bark of the cork-tree; the cloister itself dated from the time of Vasco de Gama. 

One day during Vasco’s famous expedition the king pursued the chase up 
here, and just upon the spot where the cloister now stands he saw Vasco’s flag; 
returning in great joy he promised to build a cloister here, and kept his word. It 
was erected, and constitutes the finest part of the whole. When it was afterward 
abolished and the monks driven forth, King Fernando bought the place and 
employed considerable means in rebuilding it, and laying the foundation for a 
park. The whole ascent is like a garden wherein nature and art beautifully sustain 
each other; here is the most beautiful promenade one can imagine. It begins with 
cactuses, “plataners,” and magnolias, and ends with birch and pine among wildly 
scattered rocks. Geraniums of all kinds and colors bloom here in abundance; 
wonderfully handsome thistles cluster by the myrtle bushes, with their fragrant 
snow-white blossoms; lonely paths wind between ivy-clad walls and rocks, 
which in their fall have formed natural arches. One has a wide view from this 
height, away toward Lisbon, and the mountains on the other side of Tejo; one 
sees the broad Atlantic, and from the valley one overlooks the large plain away 
to the cloister Maffra. The air was so transparent, that I thought I could count the 
windows in the building several miles distant. The open highway from O’Neill’s 
house crossing Cintra for a mile or more, invited to walking; there amid change 
and shadow was the most delightful promenade, and toward evening was 
particularly frequented. I took it often myself in the summer noon: the sea- 
breeze came up constantly; the trees grew as tall as our beech-trees and alders; 
the vines hung in rich profusion over the rocks and walls; the chestnuts spread 
their mighty branches into a leafy ceiling; weeping-willows bowed themselves 
over the dusty road. Near Cintra there is a villa in Moorish style belonging to a 
rich Brazilian; he had it built just at the time that people were reading Dumas, 
“Monte Christo,” and from it the villa has taken its name. From this point the 
road became yet narrower under the arches of the chestnuts. A dashing cascade 
increased the coolness; now the road broadens into an equally shady spot before 
a rococo building where the treaty of peace under Abrantes was signed. 

One has continually the Penha forest to the left, and in the cloud heights the 
Moorish castle, bearing its large four-cornered tower with its small turrets. There 
it was beautiful as an Eden. I could but think of my childhood, when I studied 
from Baden’s Latin Grammar: “Tempe, a delightful valley in Thessalia.” Could 
“Tempe” possibly have offered anything more beautiful than Cintra? My friend 


José enjoyed solitude, remaining by preference in his nice quiet home, while I 
was’ happiest when roaming about alone. I was not wholly a stranger with those 
who lived there. In Cintra resided a countrywoman, Viscountess Boboredo, the 
daughter of Admiral Zahrtman; she had just arrived at Lisbon by the last steamer 
from Bordeaux under the mournful circumstances of bringing the dead body of 
her husband to the family grave in Portugal. Through her I was introduced in 
several high aristocratic houses, among others to the charming Count Almeida, 
who resided with his family in the Palazzo Pombal, a half Moorish structure, 
where a fountain splashed in the airy dining-hall, and where the garden-terrace 
under the vine-covered arches seemed like a magnificent gallery. Again, in 
Cintra, I came across Marquis Fronteira, with his daughter and son-in-law. His 
mother is Danish born. I met a friend from Copenhagen, the son of the poet, 
Bulwer Lytton, who for a time was with us in Denmark, with the English 
legation; he loved me for my writings, — was himself a favored poet in his 
father-land. In Denmark I made this amiable young writer’s acquaintance; now 
he occupied the position of English Ambassador in Lisbon, was married, and 
was spending the summer with his lovely wife and their little child in the Eden- 
like Cintra. In my friend Lytton’s house, I found the heartiest reception, and the 
most sympathizing friends; with him and his lady I saw a part of Cintra’s 
unforgetful charms. 

We drove one afternoon over the high-road promenade, under the mighty 
shadowy trees, past Monte Christo, past the vice-king’s garden where Inez de 
Castro is buried, out to Monserrat which is owned by a very rich Englishman, 
who comes and stays there during two spring months. In the garden grow a 
number of tropical trees and plants. I saw a fern brake comprising all remarkable 
kinds, from the simplest to the most fully developed in size and strength, 
standing side by side with the palm-tree. Large white bell-flowers hang from one 
tree; pearl-shaped, rose-colored berries from another. Juicy fruits, new to me, 
sun-filled colored flowers, grew here; and down over the smooth velvet lawn 
rippled the clear spring water, which was so led as to supply the grass with 
irrigation. Above this fresh green, the castle rose in Moorish style, a fit subject 
for the Arabian Nights or a romantic fairy picture. The sun sank into the sea, 
which became rose-colored; the brightness of sea and sky was reflected 
magically upon the marble white walls and decorations, filling with light the 
large, mirror-clear window panes. The air was so warm, so still, so penetrated 
with the perfume of flowers, that one felt carried away from reality, fairly 
entranced, returning to one’s self only when entering the shadowy cork woods 
near by. There we met and saluted the royal couple. 


The weather had been fine throughout my stay in Cintra, but toward the last 
the wind blew strong from the northwest. The sea, a whole mile distant, which 
yet looked much nearer, resembled an outspread blue garment The breakers 
rolled like a line of white smoke along the coast; soon should we out there, far 
from the beautiful terra firma, try the rolling sea. 

The day of departure came. It was hard to part from the dear, warm-hearted 
José, to leave Cintra’s delights. In flying speed and whistling wind we went 
again to Pinieros. It stormed all night; I thought the house would fall. The next 
day was equally stormy, but the sky was clear, the sun shone warm; “It is 
glorious weather for the home voyage,” said George O’Neill; in a few days 
would the steamer arrive from Rio, and immediately set sail for Bordeaux. A 
few hours, perhaps half a day, had I spent in Lisbon; I would gladly be there a 
little longer before my departure, — see in the evening the life and stir which 
moved in the streets, the cafés, and the theatre. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A few Days in Lisbon. — On the Steamer Navarro from Lisbon to Bordeaux. 


O’NEILL recommended me to a new hotel which was just opened, located near 
his office and the harbor. It was a friendly, elderly married couple, who here 
received me. I inquired the hour for the “table d’hote.” 

“As soon aS you command,” answered they. I was yet the only guest in the 
house; I had, if I chose, the freedom of all the rooms and halls. But who could 
stir? The curtains were down, the blinds fastened, that the warm sunshine should 
not enter in. It was a torture to go outside; one crawled forth in the narrow 
shadow of the house; whether I tried to lie on the bed all day, or walk about in 
the half dark apartments, where I did not meet a single acquaintance, either was 
insupportable. I therefore turned my steps toward O’Neill’s office; here I found 
the newspapers, which informed me how it went elsewhere. I arrived there 
prostrated by the heat, and returned in the same condition. Only toward evening 
I began to feel some degree of comfort; it was refreshing to step out on the 
balcony, and feel the fresh breeze, which blew so welcome into the eyes and 
mouth, sending new life into one. Then could one with pleasure come out on the 
street, mix with the throng, and visit the places of resort. The next day was as hot 
as the preceding. The steamer failed to arrive at the time appointed, and instead 
of two days I was obliged to remain five whole days in the heated city. Every 
night it blew strongly, the wind subsiding at last, and toward the early morning 
of the sixth day I was awoke by a knocking on my door. A messenger from the 
house of Tolades O’Neill brought a written notice of the steamer’s arrival from 
Rio; she was to leave port at noon for Bordeaux. In the few hours left to me here, 
I had scarce time to see the friends from Pinieros and Setubal. I met the 
physician, a couple of the ship’s officers, and some of the passengers, in 
O’Neill’s office; some splendid Spanish wine came forth for salutation and 
farewell. Upon my inquiry if the sea was quiet, the captain answered that it no 
longer blew, but that the sea went high; it had stormed for several days and 
nights: this had delayed them three days over their time. We went down to the 
water; here lay the captain’s boat; we all took our places; O’ Neill followed me; 
the strong pull of the oars by the sailors soon brought us out into Tejo River, 
where the steamer Navarro lay, and took goods and passengers on board. The 
boatswain’s whistle sounded, the sailors with halberds stood by the stair-way, 
and I was soon on French territory on board the large ship. It was like a 


swimming hotel. From the deck one entered a magnificent saloon with broad 
passage and tables on either side; buffets, book-cases, and beautiful paintings, 
mostly landscapes, filled the spaces between the broad windows. Outside, 
parallel with the saloon, extended a covered gallery, which was lighted in the 
evening; here one sat, or promenaded. Beyond the saloon, toward the middle of 
the vessel, were the captain’s and officers’ quarters; then the kitchen and store- 
rooms, all upon the deck; then followed the gigantic machinery; passing between 
this and the great paddle-wheels, one gained the “second class” 
accommodations, then the “third,” then the steerage, filled with goods and 
passengers, and presenting the most nondescript appearance: monkeys in cages, 
domestic animals fastened up, parrots, — a Noah’s Ark from South America. 
Over the whole vessel extended an upper deck, communicating by stairs and 
bridges. I learned that there were about five hundred passengers. 

After the breakfast with the captain followed the leave-takings. George 
O’Neill spoke and smiled; I was heavy-hearted; should we ever meet again? 
Never more should I visit this beautiful distant land, where I had felt myself well 
and at home. From the guard, I saw O’ Neill row homeward, heard his cheerful 
“Live well!” I followed the boat with my eyes; soon it disappeared among the 
anchored ships; I sought down below for my state-room, the furthest back in the 
ship. I should be thoroughly rocked by the sea’s motion. The signal sounded, we 
weighed anchor, and under full head of steam we glided out upon the swelling 
stream, past Lisbon’s fine sites, by the palaces and barracks, the Moorish-like 
Belem, and were soon at the river’s mouth, and out upon the open Atlantic. The 
vessel heaved, the billows rolled larger and larger, up toward the coast dashed 
the strong breakers; the air grew colder, we steered further and further out. In the 
mean time the saloon had been converted into a dining hall; there were so many 
passengers, that they were obliged to set two tables. I had already seated myself 
at the very last, as near the entrance as possible, for I knew beforehand that I 
should not remain very long. The floor seemed to lift itself under my feet; 
through the windows I soon saw only the high clear sky. Then it seemed to me 
as if we plunged deep down into the billows, and these rolled over us like huge 
waterfalls. It was some time before the first dish was brought me. I saw them 
bringing the soup, and I was obliged to seek the fresh air, and sit there suffering, 
doubly suffering at the knowledge that it would be a yet stronger sea the further 
we got out, and that it was not one night, but fully three nights and four days, 
that I had to endure it. Yes, and this might be called a good voyage! The more 
part of the passengers had already been twenty-one days and nights upon the sea; 
for them it was but a short trip ahead of us, but perhaps the most disagreeable. 
We should cross the Spanish sea: the wind blew; it had earlier stormed, always 


from the northwest; I took our direction over the large rolling waves, and knew 
that the nearest coast was Greenland. Cintra’s heights and woods were yet 
visible, but before the sun set the outlines grew fainter, and at last disappeared. 
The stars came forth, the air grew cold; however, I dared not go down in the 
cabin, but sought for the large dining-hall, to spend the night there. Here was yet 
lively conversation, and going back and forth among the passengers; as night 
grew they became fewer and fewer, and at last I was alone; it was midnight, the 
lights were put out; I saw one shine only, from the open door, a great lantern. I 
felt the rolling seas, heard the billows breaking, the motion of the machinery, the 
striking of the signalbell, and the replies that followed. I thought on the power of 
the sea, the power of the steam; there was in all this a sort of regularity in the 
restrained shock, the heaving of the sea, the motion of the ship; soon I was 
familiar with all this as well as with the signals, but every deviation or strange 
sound awoke my attention. I could not turn my thought from the disasters that 
might occur. More and more forcible in my imagination grew the recollection of 
my youth’s friend, Jette Wulff, who experienced a terrible death on these same 
seas, when the steamer Austria that she was upon was burnt All the fearful 
things I had read about of their sufferings followed in my thought, until I had 
again the whole death scene in vivid remembrance. 

As I lay here in the night-time, suddenly the sea beat violently against the 
ship, it stopped as it were, for an instant It was as if the steam held its breath, as 
if the machinery ceased to move, but in the next moment all was again 
obedience and motion. I thought of shipwreck: it pictured itself irresistibly in my 
mind that we had sunk, the water pressed upon the roof, and forced itself in, all 
the lights went out; one felt that it was the death moment, but how long could 
one keep consciousness? I experienced in this moment all the torture of the death 
agony; the sweat poured forth upon my brow; I started up, rushed out from the 
cabin; a single lantern shone here; I tore away the sail at the guard, and looked 
out — what splendor, what grandeur! The whole rolling sea glittered like fire; 
the large billows gleamed with phosphorescent light; it was as if we floated upon 
a sea of fire. | was so overwhelmed with this sublimity that the terror of death at 
once left me. The danger was no more nor less than before, but I ceased to think 
upon it; the fancy took a new direction, and my thought became devotion; 
whether I die this night, or some years later, it is alike important for me to live; 
death comes anyhow, and here it is in grandeur and magnificence. I stood long in 
the star-light, and looked at the grandly rolling sea, and when I again sought the 
cabin and stretched myself upon the sofa, my mind was refreshed and glad in its 
devotion to God. 


After some hours’ restoring sleep, I awoke in the early morning; the sea 
swelled high, the Portuguese coast could yet be seen occasionally. I went out 
upon deck, and began to move myself about. One of the officers taught me how 
to take sure foot-hold, and how I might walk in motion with the ship. I did not 
feel sea-sickness; I looked at the rolling sea, began to regard the life on board, 
and my various fellow travellers. One had told me that it was a very mixed 
company, and I soon got a sort of proof of it. There came in the morning, from 
one of the state-rooms, an elderly lady; she wept and complained she had had 
things stolen from her while on board. The lady had embarked at Rio, and had 
from there shared her state-room with another lady, a stranger, who gave herself 
out to be the wife of a consul, and was going to Lisbon; there she had yesterday 
left the ship, and taken with her the others gold, bracelets, and drafts. We could 
not write to Lisbon before reaching Bordeaux; by that time the thief had 
probably left the city, gone out of the country, into Spain, and perhaps further. 

The waves rose high, and I asked the captain if they grew, still higher when 
we entered the Spanish sea? “I believe so,” he replied; but as the day advanced, 
and we proceeded further north, the motion became less, and I could move more 
firmly, and looked about the ship. I have spoken of its dimensions, of the many 
cabins in the hold, the kitchen, the store-room, the machinery, and the swarm of 
passengers. Out on the veranda, on each side of the saloon, were settees and 
chairs, where ladies and gentlemen sat in conversation, or with a book, or 
needle-work, or the like. In the engine-room, where the engineer sat and the fire 
shone under the boilers, half-naked workmen moved about; if one stepped in 
upon the “second place,” it was risky walking, for there on the deck stretched 
groups of passengers, piles of luggage, monkeys in cages, swinging parrots, and 
swarms of children, — a medley, a tumult, as at a fair ground. Not yet dared I 
venture upon the highest deck, from which the orders and signals were given, 
and the large bell struck the hours. These passed swiftly, and our steamer not 
less rapidly, and yet it was late in the afternoon before we could see Cape 
Finisterre, and soon, when the sun sank, its outlines disappeared in the darkness 
of the night. We gathered now, almost too many of us, in the large dining-hall, 
all well, all cheerful, the children altogether too lively; it was a children’s 
commotion, a children’s noisy frolic; for several hours a couple of little ones 
hammered upon the piano, and the parents were so gratified with their children’s 
amusement, that they did riot think how annoying and ear-torturing it was for us 
others. They let them bang away, making noise and disorder. Toward midnight it 
became quiet. 

When I went on deck the next morning, we were in the Bay of Biscay, thus in 
the middle of the Spanish sea, and here it was still as the face of a mirror; it 


could not be more beautiful: the surface of the water lay as a silk cloth; it was as 
if we glided over an inland lake where the winds slumbered. Thus showed itself 
the Spanish sea, which I had so much feared. I still saw the mountain heights 
upon the Portuguese and Spanish coasts. Various objects floated on the waves; 
they had been thrown overboard in storms; here floated fragments of wrecks; I 
saw a large red chest which came in our direction. 

To-day, at last, I went upon the upper deck, crossed the hanging bridges, and 
enjoyed thoroughly the view of the boundless ocean, saw large fishes lift 
themselves above the surface of the water, and the sea-birds skimming low. 
Toward the evening clouds appeared in the west, the waves displayed white 
crests: it commenced to rain, and I withdrew with others into the cabin. I felt 
quite used to the sea, ventured down into my state-room, for the first time while 
on board. The motion of the ship in the strong swell sent me over several times 
toward the berth. All became still above; I thought I heard the whistle of the 
wind, but it was the wheel of the ship that worked. 

In the early morning — it was the fourth day on board — I hurried on deck; 
here were great preparations and washing. We approached the French coast, but 
we could not see it as yet. After breakfast we passed the light-house, which by 
the Gironde River is raised upon a rock in the sea; at this point the coast 
appeared sandy and flat. The Gironde flowed as a great broad sea out into the 
ocean, entirely yellow; the water of the sea was colored by it a full mile out. It 
was reported in Lisbon that the cholera was in Bordeaux, but it was doubtful. 
The pilot who came on board assured us that the health conditions were good; it 
was the first pleasant greeting. 

Once in the river, we dropped anchor; two small steamers were awaiting us, 
the one took the luggage, the other the passengers. We were so many that the 
steamer was overloaded, scarcely half were able to find seats. The Gironde River 
here keeps the same width, up to the junction of the two rivers, Garonne and 
Dordogne. Upon either side we saw delightful green shores with vineyards, 
cities, villas, groups of poplars, a richly varied garland. An old military man was 
all attention to point out and explain to me all that we passed. 

Evening approached, however. It was seven o’clock before we reached 
Bordeaux; the vessel anchored at the quay, high up in the city. I stepped on land, 
but did not see a familiar face in the crowd, until the guide from the hotel where 
I had previously stopped came to meet me; the carriage waited, and as a dear old 
acquaintance was I greeted by all the people of the house. I soon saw old friends; 
the voyage was ended, Portugal and Spain were far behind me. I was in France, 
and in a few days in Denmark! 
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THORVALDSEN MUSEUM, COPENHAGEN, 





A RICH scroll in the history of art has been unfolded and read: Thorvaldsen has 
lived; his life was a triumphal procession; fortune and success accompanied him; 
men in him have acknowledged and paid homage to art. 

This man’s prosperous life, this triumphal procession, can be painted with 
words as well as with colours. Could we present a vignette, heralding the whole, 
we would trace three large fields, and in the uppermost draw a thick, well-grown, 
Danish beech-forest, where the king stands before the altar of unhewn stones, his 
hair girt round with a thick golden ring, and himself surrounded by a circle of 
priests. This is Denmark’s king, Harald Hildetand. His eye sparkles, his head is 
proudly raised; — what have the great gods promised him? That one of his race 
shall, in future ages, extend his sceptre from the North Cape to the southernmost 
point of Europe; far towards the east and west his name shall be written in the 
book of nations. 

We will draw the next field in the heraldic vignette: — centuries have passed 
away; it is in our times. A poor boy, with a little red cap on his flaxen head, is 


seen carrying an earthen jar, suspended by a pack-thread, through one of the 
narrow streets of Copenhagen; he is taking food to his father, who works in the 
dock-yard as a carver of figureheads for vessels. Look well at this child; he is the 
youngest of King Harald Hildetand’s race, and through him the prophecy shall 
be fulfilled, — but how? 

We will sketch the third field: the boy has become a man, and his flaxen hair 
white; but it hangs in rich folds over his Herculean shoulders. Bound about are 
seen splendid marble figures, — Jason with the golden fleece, the Graces, the 
holy Apostles. This is the artist-king we see, the descendant of Harald Hildetand, 
the poor boy who now, as a man, extends his sceptre over Europe’s lands in the 
kingdom of genius: it is Albert Thorvaldsen. 

It is no invention of the poet, it is reality itself that prompted every one of 
these pictures. Iceland has preserved the elder languages, mythology and history, 
for the northern kingdoms: the pedigrees of whole families are found truly and 
faithfully preserved in the sagas, and thus we have Thorvaldsen’s. His lineage 
descends from Denmark’s King, Harald Hildetand. From Denmark his family 
removed to Norway, and afterwards to Iceland. There we read, in the saga about 
Laxdleme, that one of the family, Oluf Paa, was a powerful chief, whose taste 
for works of art is celebrated in the songs of the bards. Albert Thorvaldsen’s 
genius glowed in the chiefs breast; hear what the saga says:—” Oluf Paa had a 
dining-hall built, which was larger and handsomer than any one that had hitherto 
been seen; the walls and ceiling were adorned with images representing 
celebrated events from old legends or sagas, and the whole was so skilfully 
executed, that it appeared much more splendid than if the walls and ceiling had 
been hung with tapestry. When the dining-hall was finished, there was a great 
banquet at Oluf Paa’s, and thither came amongst others the bard Ulf Uggason, 
who made a ballad about Oluf Paa and the sagas that were depicted on the walls. 
This ballad was called Huusdrapa” A similarity in features and manners can be 
traced through several generations, and so may a peculiarity of mind; and it is 
that in Oluf Paa which, ennobled and enlarged, appears in Thorvaldsen. 

We stand in the entrance to this life’s gallery; — one picture succeeds the 
other in this happy, victorious, triumphal procession. 

It was in Copenhagen, on the 19th of November, 1770, that a carver of figures 
for ships’ heads, by name Gottskalk Thorvaldsen, was presented by his wife, 
Karen Gronlund, the daughter of a clergyman in Jutland, with a son, who at his 
baptism received the name of Bertel, Albert. 

The father had come from Iceland, and lived in poor circumstances. They 
dwelt in Lille Ghronnegade (Little Green-street), not far from the Academy of 


Arts. The moon has often peeped into their poor room; she has told us about it in 
“A Picture-book without Pictures — 

“The father and mother slept, but their little son did not sleep; where the 
flowered cotton bed-curtains moved I saw the child peep out. I thought at first 
that he looked at the Bornholm clock, for it was finely painted with red and 
green, and there was a cuckoo on the top; it had heavy leaden weights, and the 
pendulum, with its shining brass plate, went to and fro with a ‘tick! tick!’ But it 
was not that he looked at; no, it was his mother’s spinning-wheel, which stood 
directly under the clock. This was the dearest piece of furniture in the whole 
house to the boy; but he durst not touch it, for if he did, he got a rap over the 
fingers. Whilst his mother spun, he would sit for hours together looking at the 
whirring spindle and the revolving wheel, and then he had his own thoughts. Oh! 
if he only durst spin that wheel! His father and mother slept; he looked at them, 
he looked at the wheel, and then, by degrees, a little naked foot was stuck out of 
the bed, and then another naked foot; then there came two small legs, — and, 
with a jump, he stood on the floor. 

He turned round once more, to see if his parents slept; yes, they did; and so he 
went softly, quite softly, in his little shirt, up to the wheel, and began to spin. 
The cord flew off, and the wheel then ran much quicker. His mother awoke at 
the same moment; the curtains moved; she looked out, and thought of the 
brownie, or some other little spectral being. ‘Have mercy on us!’ said she, and in 
her fear she nudged her husband in the side; he opened his eyes, rubbed them 
with his hands, and looked at the busy little fellow. ‘It is Bertel, woman,’ said 
he,” 

What the moon relates we see here as the first picture in Thorvaldsen’s life’s 
gallery; for it is a reflection of the reality. Thorvaldsen has himself, when in 
familiar conversation at Nysoe, told the author almost word for word what he in 
his “Picture-book” makes the moon say. It was one of his earliest reminiscences, 
how he, in his little short shirt, sat in the moonlight and spun his mother’s wheel, 
whilst she, dear soul, took him for a little spectre. 

A few years ago, there still lived an old ship-carpenter, who remembered the 
little lighthaired, blue-eyed boy, that came to his father in the carving-house at 
the dock-yard. He was to learn his father’s trade; and, as the latter felt how bad it 
was not to be able to draw, the boy, then eleven years of age, was sent to the 
drawing-school at the Academy of Arts, where he made rapid progress. Two 
years afterwards, Bertel — or Albert, as we shall in future call him — was of 
great assistance to his father; nay, he even improved his work. 

See the hovering ships on the wharfs! The Dannebrog waves, the workmen sit 
in a circle under the shade at their frugal breakfasts; but foremost stands the 


principal figure in this picture: it is a boy, who cuts with a bold hand the life-like 
features of the figure-head for the vessel. It is the ship’s guardian spirit; and, as 
the first image from the hand of Albert Thorvaldsen, it will wander forth into the 
wide world. The eternally swelling sea should baptize it with its waters, and 
hang its wreaths of wet plants around it. 

Our next picture advances a step forward. Unobserved amongst the other 
boys, he has now frequented the academy’s school for six years, where, always 
taciturn and silent, he stood by his drawing-board. His answer was “yes” or 
“no,” a nod or a shake of the head; but mildness shone from his features, and 
good-nature was in every expression. The picture shows us Albert as a candidate 
for confirmation. He is now seventeen years of age — not a very young age to 
ratify his baptismal compact: his place at the dean’s house is the last among the 
poor boys, for his knowledge is not sufficient to place him higher. There had just 
at that time been a paragraph in the newspapers stating that the pupil 
Thorvaldsen had gained the academy’s smaller medal for a_has-relief 
representing “a Cupid reposing.” 

“Is it your brother that has gained the medal?” inquired the dean. “It is 
myself,” said Albert; and the clergyman looked kindly on him, placed him first 
amongst all the boys, and from that time always called him Monsieur 
Thorvaldsen. Oh, how deeply did that “Monsieur” then sink into his mind, as he 
has often said since! it operated far more powerfully than any title that kings 
could give him: — he never afterwards forgot it. 

In a small house in Aabeuraa — the street where Holberg makes his poor 
poets dwell — lived Albert Thorvaldsen with his parents, and divided his time 
between the study of art and assisting his father. The Academy’s lesser gold 
medal was now the prize to be obtained for sculpture. Our artist was now twenty 
years of age; his friends knew his abilities better than himself, and they 
compelled him to enter on the task. The subject proposed was, “Heliodorus 
driven out of the temple.” 

We are now in Charlottenborg; but the little chamber in which Thorvaldsen 
lately sat to make his sketch is empty, and he, chased by the demons of fear and 
distrust, hastens down the narrow back-stairs with the intention of running away. 
Nothing is accidental in the life of a great genius; an apparent insignificance is a 
God’s guiding finger. Thorvaldsen was to complete his task. Who is it that stops 
him on the dark stairs? One of the professors casually comes that way; speaks to 
him, questions, admonishes him. He returns, and in four hours the sketch is 
finished, and the gold medal won. This was on the 15th of August, 1791. 

Count Ditlew de Reventlow, minister of state, saw the young artist’s work, 
and became his protector: he placed his own name at the head of a subscription 


that enabled Thorvaldsen to devote his time to the study of his art. Two years 
afterwards the large gold medal was to be contended for at the Academy, the 
successful candidate thereby gaining the right to a travelling stipendium. 
Thorvaldsen was again the victor; but before he entered on his travels, it was 
deemed necessary to extend that knowledge of which an indifferent education at 
school had left him in want. He read, studied, and the Academy gave him its 
support; acknowledgment smiled on him; a greater and more spiritual sphere lay 
open to him. 

We will now fix our eyes on an object which at that time was dear to him. We 
find it at his feet in those lively evening scenes, where he, in merry company 
with such men as Rahbek and Steffens, sits a silent spectator: we find it in the 
corner behind the great stove with the bright brass balls, in the otherwise poorly 
furnished chamber at home, which contrasts strangely with the appearance of the 
well-dressed men who come to visit him. We see it, but bound with a cord, 
behind the door of the Amateur Company’s Theatre, where Thorvaldsen retires 
after delivering the two replies he has to make in the “Barber of Seville:” — it is 
his dear dog. It belongs to this time; it belongs to his life’s triumphal procession; 
he has loved it, he has remembered it in many a work; it was his faithful 
companion, his dear comrade. All his friends will have one of its whelps; for 
once, when one of Albert’s creditors became too violent, it flew with fury at the 
ruthless dun. Thorvaldsen has made it immortal in marble; yet he has not done 
so with his first love, — which so often transforms itself into an imperishable 
Daphne leaf in a poet’s breast. 

We know a chapter in that history. It was in the spring of 1796 that 
Thorvaldsen intended to commence his wanderings in the world, by passing over 
the Alps to Rome; but he fell ill, and after his recovery was depressed in mind. 
War was then raging in Germany; and his friends advised him to go by the royal 
frigate Thetis, which was just about to sail for the Mediterranean. He had then a 
betrothed bride: he took an honest, open-hearted farewell of her, and said, “Now 
that I am going on my travels, you shall not be bound to me. If you keep true to 
me, and I to you, until we meet again some years hence, then we will be united.” 
They separated, — and they met again, many, many years afterwards, shortly 
before his death, she as a widow, he as Europe’s eternally young artist. When 
Thorvaldsen’s corpse was borne through the streets of Copenhagen with royal 
magnificence; when the streets were filled with thousands of spectators in 
mourning; there sat an old woman, of the class of citizens, at an open window; 
— it was she. The first farewell was here called to mind by the last. The first 
farewell — yes, that was a festal day! The cannons sounded a farewell from the 
frigate Thetis. 


See how the sails swell before the wind! the water foams in the wake of the 
ship as it passes the wood-grown coast, and the towers of Copenhagen disappear 
in the distance. Albert stands by the prow; the waves dash against the image of 
Thetis, which he himself once carved with life-like features. He looks forward; 
— he has now begun his Argonautic expedition in search of art’s golden fleece 
in Colchis-Rome. But at home, in the little parlour in Aabeuraa, there stands the 
inconsolable mother lamenting her lost son, whom she shall see no more, — no 
more press to her heart. One of Albert’s dearest friends is also there; he has 
brought her a little box of ducats from the departed traveller; but she shakes her 
head, and cries aloud, “I want nothing in this world but my child, who will now 
perish on the wild ocean!” And she takes her boy’s old black silk waistcoat from 
the closet, imprints a thousand kisses on it, and sheds many heavy tears for 
Albert, her beloved Albert. 

A whole year passes; towards the end of February, 1797, we stand on the 
Molo at Naples. The packet from Palermo arrives, and with it Turks, Greeks, 
Maltese, and people of all nations. Amongst them is a pale, sickly Scandinavian: 
he assists the porter to carry his own luggage, shakes his head at the other’s 
garrulity, for he does not understand the language. Of what use is it that the sun 
shines so warm and bright on all around? — there is no sunshine in his mind — 
it is sickly, it is depressed by home-sickness. Thus has Albert Thorvaldsen at 
length entered Italy’s continent, after having been cast about like an Ulysses. 
The frigate Thetis was obliged to cruise in the North Sea, to guard the 
Norwegian coasts against English privateers. It was in September that it first 
passed through the British Channel, and arrived in October at Algiers, where the 
plague had broken out: then followed a long quarantine at Malta, then a tour to 
Tripoli, in order to quell the disturbance that had arisen with respect to Danish 
vessels; and, whilst the captain was on shore there, the ship was driven by a 
storm from its moorings, and carried out again to sea, when it had to undergo a 
fresh quarantine at Malta, after which it was found to be in such a state that it 
was obliged to be keel-hauled. Thorvaldsen, therefore, left his countrymen at 
Malta, from which place he went in an open boat to Palermo, whence it was that 
the packet now brought him to Naples. 

Not a single fellow-countryman did he meet here. The language he did not 
understand. Anxious and discouraged, he wandered about the harbour the whole 
of the following day, to see if there were not amongst the many foreign flags, the 
white cross on a red ground; but no, there was not one Danish vessel. Had there 
been one there, he would then have returned to Denmark. Sick at heart, he burst 
into tears. The old Neapolitan woman with whom he lodged for a few days saw 
him weep, and thought, “It is certainly love that depresses him, — love, — love 


for one in his cold barbarian land!” and she wept too, and thought, perhaps, of 
her own first love; for the rose-bush can be fresh and green with youth within, 
although it is harvest-time, and it stands leafless without, yet bearing its buds. 

“What has that voyage led to? Why does that effeminate imp come back!” 
These ere the words with which he would have been greeted at home; and this he 
felt in that struggling moment. A sort of shame struck deep into his mind, and 
with this feeling he hastened to take a place with a vetturino for Rome, where he 
arrived on the 8th of March, 1797, — a day that was afterwards celebrated by his 
friends in Copenhagen as his birthday, before they knew the day on which he 
was born: — the 8th of March was the day on which Thorvaldsen was born in 
Rome for his immortal art. 

A portrait stands now before us; it is that of a Dane, the learned and severe 
Zoega, to whom the young artist is specially recommended; but who only sees in 
him a common talent; whose words are those of censure alone, and whose eye 
sees only a servile imitation of the antique in his works. Strictly honest in his 
judgment, according to his own ideas, is this man, who should be Thorvaldsen’s 
guide. 

We let three years glide away after the arrival of Thorvaldsen, and ask Zoega 
what he now says of Albert, or, as the Italians call him, Alberto; and the severe 
man shakes his head, and says—” There is much to blame, little to be satisfied 
with, and diligent he is not!” Yet he was diligent in a high degree; but the 
workings of genius are foreign to a foreign mind. “The snow had just then 
thawed from my eyes,” he has himself often repeated. The drawings of the 
Danish painter, Carstens, formed one of those spiritual books that shed their holy 
baptism over that growing genius. The little atelier looked like a battle-field, for 
round about were broken statues. Genius formed them often in the midnight 
hour; despondency over their faults broke them in the day. 

The three years for which he had received a stipendium were as if they had 
flown away, and as yet he had produced nothing. The time for his return drew 
nigh. One work, however, he must complete, that it might not with justice be 
said in Denmark, “Thorvaldsen has quite wasted his time in Rome.” Doubting 
his genius just when it embraced him most affectionately; not expecting victory, 
whilst he already was on the road to it, he modelled “Jason who has gained the 
golden fleece.” It was this that Thorvaldsen would have gained in the kingdom 
of art, and which he now thought he must resign. The figure stood there in clay, 
— many eyes looked carelessly on it, and — he broke it to pieces! 

It was in April, 1801, that his return home was fixed, in company with Zoega. 
It was put off until the autumn. During this time “Jason” occupied all his 
thoughts. A new, a larger figure of the hero was formed, — an immortal work; 


but it had not then been announced to the world, nor understood by it. “Here is 
something more than common!” was said by many. Even the man to whom all 
paid homage, the illustrious Canova, started, and exclaimed; “Quest’ opera di 
quel giovane Danese € fatta in uno stilo nuovo e grandioso!” Zoega smiled. “It is 
bravely done!” said he. The Danish songstress, Frederikke Brunn, was then in 
Some, and spoke enthusiastically of Thorvaldsen’s “Jason.” She assisted the 
artist, and he was enabled to get this figure cast in plaster; for he himself had no 
more money than was just sufficient for his expenses home. 

The last glass of wine had been already drunk as a farewell, the boxes packed, 
and the vetturinos carriage was before the door at daybreak: — the boxes were 
fastened behind. Then came a fellow-traveller — the sculptor Hagemann, who 
was retuming to his native city, Berlin. His passport was not ready. Their 
departure must be put off until the next day; and Thorvaldsen promised, 
although the vetturino complained, and abused him, to remain so long. He stayed 
— stayed to win an immortal name on earth, and cast a lustre over Denmark. 

The British bombs have demolished the towers of Copenhagen; the British 
have robbed us Danes of our fleet; but, in our just indignation and bitterness 
thereat, we will remember that it was an Englishman who rescued for us and our 
land’s greatness — thee, Albert Thorvaldsen! An Englishman it was, who, by 
the will of Providence, raised for us more than towers and spires; who cast more 
honour and glory around the nation’s name, than all the ships of the land, with 
flag and cannon, could thunder forth, — it was the Englishman, Thomas Hope. 

In the little studio which the artist was about to leave, stood Hope, before the 
uncovered “Jason.” It was a life’s moment in Thorvaldsen’s, and, consequently, 
in the history of art The rich stranger had been conducted there by a hired guide; 
for Canova had said that “Jason” was a work in a new and gigantic style. 

Thorvaldsen demanded only six hundred zechins for the completion of his 
work in marble. Hope immediately offered him eight hundred. His career of 
fame now began. This was in the year 1803. 

“Jason” was finished twenty-five years afterwards, and then first sent to the 
noble Briton; but in these twenty-five years other masterpieces were created, and 
Thorvaldsen’s name inscribed amongst the immortals. 

He was one of Fortune’s favourites, yet still often sick at heart. The sun of 
Naples had not the power to cheer him; but friendship and careful nursing were 
able to do so, and these he found with Baron Schubart, the Danish ambassador in 
Tuscany: with him, at his beautiful villa, Montenero, near Leghorn, health came 
into his blood, and peace into his mind. The summer life at that place is still 
reflected in his has-reliefs, “Summer” and “Autumn.” Princes and artists here 
associated with him affectionately. On all sides were heard sounds of 


acknowledgment and admiration. “The Muses’ dance on Helicon” then sprang 
forth in marble. He formed “Cupid and Psyche.” This group stood complete at 
the palace, when a storm came on: the lightning fell, and broke all the other 
figures except “Cupid and Psyche.” It was a sign from heaven that he was its 
favourite. Heaven with its lightning spared a work of Thorvaldsen’s; the ocean 
itself in its anger afterwards spared his “Venus with the apple.” This beautiful 
statue sprang forth from the froth of the sea, saved, and well preserved, after the 
sorrowful news of the vessel’s having sunk on its passage to England. The news 
of Thorvaldsen’s fame reached Denmark, and awakened joy and interest. He was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy of Arts; orders for the palace and the 
town-hall were sent to him. Beautiful statues came from his hands at this time. 
New works of art, and fresh orders followed. Tears rolled on. 

Norway was then united with Denmark. In 1811 a quarry of white marble was 
discovered there, and our present king, then Prince Christian, wrote to 
Thorvaldsen, who expressed his desire and longing to return; but the many 
works he had on hand still bound him for a time to the city of the Pope. 

There was a bustle and noise in Rome. An emperor’s palace was to be erected 
on the Quirinal mountain. Artists and artizans were in full activity, for every 
thing was to be ready in May, 1812, to receive Napoleon. There were several 
rooms: on the top part of the four walls of each, stood an open place for has- 
reliefs. No one thought of Thorvaldsen’s assistance, for he was going home to 
the north. The time approached for the completion of the work. The architect, 
Stem, who had the management of the whole, was by accident seated next to 
Thorvaldsen in the academy of St. Luca, and there made him a proposal to 
produce a frieze in plaster for the rooms, sixty feet in length; but it must be 
finished in three months. Thorvaldsen promised it, kept his word, and delivered 
a masterpiece, “Alexander’s triumphal entry.” The fame of it spread through all 
countries: in Denmark it rose to enthusiasm. Sums of money were collected to 
obtain it in marble, and the Danish government gave an order for it. 

Thorvaldsen still remained in Rome. New works were produced. We will 
dwell on two since the year 1815. Weeks and months had run on without his 
having done anything. He went about in an inexplicable state of melancholy. 
Early one summer morning, after a sleepless night, he sat down before the 
wooden trough, laid the wet clay over it, and in a moment he formed his 
celebrated has-relief “Night.” During the work the dark mists in his mind 
vanished; it was day there — the clear, sun-lit day, — a confident peace that 
afterwards always greeted him as a victor. He had just completed this has-relief 
when one of his Danish friends entered, and found him glad and happy, playing 
with a large cat, and his dear dog Teverino. The same day came the plaster- 


modeller, to cast it in gypsum, and Thorvaldsen was busy with his 
accompanying has-relief of “Day.” He said, “Stay a little while; then we can 
have them both cast at the same time.” Thus these two immortal works were 
begun and completed in one day. 

On the 14th of July, 1819, at four o’clock in the morning, he left Rome, in 
company with Count Rantzau of Breitenburg, and the historical painter, Lund. 
Passing through Sleswick, Als, and Funen, Thorvaldsen arrived at Copenhagen 
on the 3d of October, after an absence of twenty-three years. 

It was not his parents’ lot to see him. His mother could not press her beloved 
Albert to her heart, nor hear of the homage paid to him — hear the exultations 
that his arrival at home awakened. They had both died long before; but from 
heaven they looked down on him, — from heaven they had followed him on his 
earthly life’s triumphal progress. A mother’s tears on earth and prayers in 
heaven are blessings! 

In all the Italian and German towns through which he passed he was met by 
high and low with demonstrations of honour, and many an enthusiastic young 
artist hastened to the town whither he knew that Thorvaldsen would come. At 
one of the last stages, near Stutgard, a wanderer came and stopped by the 
carriage in which Thorvaldsen sat. He begged to be allowed to ride; he got 
permission, and when on the way narrated that he had come on foot a great 
distance, and that he was going to Stutgard in order to see the great artist 
Thorvaldsen, who was expected there. Thorvaldsen made himself known. It was 
one of the greatest moments in the stranger’s life. Love and homage had made 
his journey home a victorious procession. His arrival in Copenhagen was not 
less so. 

See how they crowd around him, old and young, the first men in the land! A 
hearty pressure of the hand, and a kiss on the mouth, is Thorvaldsen’s good day. 
All worldly honours and elevations to rank did not corrupt his even mind, his 
straightforward manner. A suite of rooms is assigned to him at Charlottenborg. 
His eye wanders about amongst the many that surround him, in search of one of 
his former friends. He sees none but the old porter, who stands modestly by the 
door, in his red frock. He remembers this old man from the days of his youth. He 
flies into his arms, and presses a heartfelt kiss on his lips. 

Feast succeeds feast in honour of Thorvaldsen. The most brilliant, however, 
was that given by the students of the university, which was held at the royal 
shooting-gallery. Oehlenschleger made the first speech; at the close of which the 
poet called on the sculptor to remember the old gods of the north, and to present 
to the world at least one. Songs were sung, cannons fired, toasts drunk, and also 
one for Thorvaldsen’s “Graces” in the “health to all Danish girls.” 


He soon began to long for work. An atelier was arranged, and all flocked to 
see him at his labours. To most of the Copenhageners his was a new art. A 
handsome lady, who saw him one day modelling with his fingers on the soft 
clay, said quite naively, — 

“You do not, surely, do that work yourself, professor, when you are in 
Rome?” 

“T assure you,” he replied good-humouredly, “that this is precisely the most 
important part!” 

About a year afterwards, he again left Copenhagen. It is a pitch-dark night, 
and the sea is calm. An open-decked boat lies still some miles from the coast of 
Laaland. The seals whine from the banks. The sailor sits listening at the stem, 
uncertain what he shall do. The surface of the water is suddenly ruffled; a storm 
is at hand; it approaches on whistling wings, and the waves toss the light boat. It 
is death near that terrible coast; but Death only mows down the foam of the high 
waves with his scythe. Thorvaldsen is in the boat; his mission in the kingdom of 
arts, on earth, is not ended. At daybreak, a pilot comes to their aid, and they 
reach Rostock. 

Through Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, and Vienna, he now returns to the eternal 
city, his second home. In every place are greeting and homage. The Emperor 
Alexander and the Emperor Francis receive the artist with marks of distinction. 
The whole journey forms a new addition of triumphs in his life’s wanderings. 

Again he stood in his airy Roman atelier; the roses blooming in the open 
window, the yellow oranges shining in the warm sun. There he stood, creating 
anew: immortal works spring forth from under his chisel. “Christ and the twelve 
Apostles,” 

“St. John,” and the surrounding group were formed; and Copernicus sat there, 
in his strength and greatness. 

On the last day of Lent, in 1823, the bells rang, pistols and guns cracked 
everywhere. Thorvaldsen’s landlady had a little son. After their meal on Good 
Friday, the boy begged him to lend him his pistols, and they went together to 
fetch them from the bed-chamber, where they had hung from the time he 
returned from his journey. Thorvaldsen takes the one down, and tries it at the 
open window. The boy has in the meantime seized the other. It goes off — 
Thorvaldsen falls. The boy sees blood, and screams out. But the ball had spent 
itself within his clothes; for the charge had not been strong enough to cause a 
mortal wound. The blood only streamed from two wounded fingers. His 
preservation filled the common people in Rome with the belief that he was 
specially protected by the Madonna. 

Yes, here, as always, the heavenly powers watched over him. It is dark night; 


it is still in Rome’s streets, and still in Thorvaldsen’s house. A couple of well- 
armed fellows sneak about there. They pick the lock of the door; they sit down 
on the stone stairs within, and wait for him; for he is out, and they know he will 
return late and alone. The landlady and her little son, together with a young 
foreign artist, are the only other occupants of the house, and their rooms are in 
the top story. The assassins sit still. The key is turned in the door. They listen. 
No, it is not Thorvaldsen — it is the young artist who comes home. He springs 
lightly up the stairs, past the lurking murderers. They do not heed him; and yet 
his hand has touched one of their heads in his hasty flight upstairs. He knows 
that some one is sitting there, and knows they are waiting for Thorvaldsen, who 
always goes that way to his chamber. Astonished at seeing a light through the 
key-hole, he opens the door, and Thorvaldsen is at home. There is an entrance to 
the house from the next street, and through that door he has come this evening, 
being obliged to do so, for he has lost the key of the usual entrance-door, — and 
he is saved. 

“The heavenly powers watch over him,” repeated the Roman populace. They 
even saw the holy father pay him a visit. They saw him extend his hand to him 
that he might not kneel on taking leave. The Lutheran Thorvaldsen was 
commissioned to make a monument for the Catholic Pope Pius the Seventh. 

Aloft on the tribune stands the daughter of inspiration, the improvisatrice, 
Rosa Taddei. The assembled multitude listen to the words pouring from her lips, 
and send forth acclamations of praise. The theme proposed to her is, “I progressi 
della scultura.” Her eye wanders over the assembled listeners, and discovers 
Alberto; him to whom Denmark gave birth. In her song’s flight she points him 
out, and thus so far forgets the earthly, that she, in the city of the Pope, names 
Alberto “figlio di Dio.” 

“The king and the poet shall wander together,” says the song; David’s harp 
and the king’s crown stand near to each other. In Rome’s streets, arm in arm, 
wander King Louis of Bavaria, and the poet in marble, Albert Thorvaldsen; a 
devoted friendship was formed between these two. The sculptor always spoke of 
the King of Bavaria in warm and faithful terms. 

Though forty years resident in Rome, rich and independent, he lived and 
worked with the thought of once returning home to Denmark, there to rest 
himself. Unaccustomed to the luxuries and comfort of other rich artists in Rome, 
he lived a bachelor’s life. Was his heart, then, no longer open to love since his 
first departure from Copenhagen? A thousand beautiful Cupids in marble will 
tell us how warmly that heart beat. Love belongs to life’s mysteries. 

We know that Thorvaldsen has left a daughter in Rome, whose birth he has 
acknowledged; we also know that more than one lady of quality would willingly 


have given her hand to the great artist. The year before his first return to 
Denmark he lay ill at Naples, and was nursed by an English lady who felt the 
most ardent affection for him; and, from the feeling of gratitude which was 
awakened in him, he immediately consented to their union. When he had 
recovered, and afterwards returned to Rome, this promise preyed on his mind; he 
felt that he was not now formed to be a husband, acknowledged that gratitude 
was not love, and that they were not suited to each other; after a long struggle 
with himself, he wrote and informed her of his determination. Thorvaldsen was 
never married. 

The following trait is as characteristic of his heart as of his whole personality. 
One day, whilst in Rome, there came a poor countryman to him, an artisan, who 
had long been ill; he came to say farewell, and to thank him for the money he 
and others of his country men had subscribed, with which he was to reach home. 

“But you will not walk the whole way?” said Thorvaldsen. 

“T am obliged to do so,” replied the man. 

“But you are still too weak to walk! — you cannot bear the fatigue, nor must 
you do it!” said he. 

The man assured him of the necessity of doing so. 

Thorvaldsen went and opened a drawer, took out a handful of scudi, and gave 
them to him, saying, “See, now you can ride the whole way!” 

The man thanked him, but assured him that his gift would not be more than 
sufficient to carry him to Florence. 

“Well!” said Thorvaldsen, clapping him on the shoulder, and he went a 
second time to the drawer, and took out another handful. — The man was 
grateful in the highest degree, and was going. “Now you can ride the whole way 
home, and be comfortable on the way,” said he, as he followed the man to the 
door. 

“T am very glad!” said the man, “God bless you for it! but to ride the whole 
way requires a little capital.” 

“Well, then, tell me how great that must be?” he asked, and looked earnestly 
at him. 

The man in a modest manner named the requisite sum, and Thorvaldsen went 
a third time to the drawer, counted out the sum, accompanied him to the door, 
pressed his hand and repeated, “But now you will ride, for you have not strength 
to walk!” 

Our artist did not belong to the class of great talkers; it was only in a small 
circle that he could be brought to say anything, but then it was always with 
humour and gaiety. A few energetic exclamations of his are preserved. A well- 
known sculptor expressing himself one day with much self-conceit, entered into 


a dispute with Thorvaldsen, and set his own works above those of the latter. 
“You may bind my hands behind me,” said Thorvaldsen, “and I will bite the 
marble out with my teeth better than you carve it.” 

Thorvaldsen possessed specimens in plaster of all his works; these, together 
with the rich marble statues and has-reliefs which he had collected, and the 
number of paintings that he every year bought of young artists, formed a treasure 
that he wished to have in his proper home, Copenhagen. Accordingly, when the 
Danish government sent vessels of war to the Mediterranean, in order to fetch 
the works that were ready for the palace or the church, he always sent a number 
of his own things with them. Denmark was to inherit these treasures of art; and, 
in order to see them collected in a place worthy of them, a zeal was awakened in 
the nation to build a museum for their reception. A committee of his Danish 
admirers and friends sent out a requisition to the people, that every one might 
give their mite: many a poor servant-girl and many a peasant gave theirs, so that 
a good sum was soon collected. Frederick the Sixth gave the ground for the 
building, and the erection of it was committed to the architect Bindesbol. 












































INTERIOR OF THE THORVALDSEN MUSEUM. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THORVALDSEN, in 1838, had attained universal fame. The frigate Rota was 
dispatched to bring a cargo of his works to Copenhagen, and he was to arrive at 
the same time, perhaps to remain, in Denmark. 

For many years we had not seen such beautiful northern lights as in the 
autumn of this year. Red and blue flames were seen whirling in the horizon; 
Iceland’s light-glimmering nights had come down to our green Islands: it was as 
if Thorvaldsen’s forefathers, wrapped in the lustre of the aurora borealis, 
hovered around us to greet their youngest scion. The frigate Kota with the artist 
on board, approached the summer-green coasts of Denmark. 

The Danish flag was to be hoisted from the tower of St. Nicholas, as soon as 
the vessel could be descried on its way from Elsinore; but it was a foggy day, 
and the frigate was close by the city before it was observed. Every one was in 
busy motion; — people flocked through the streets towards the custom-house. 

What a picture! The sun bursts forth suddenly between the clouds; there lies 
the proud ship; a magnificent rainbow spans the heavens. 

The cannons thunder; all the vessels hoist their flags; the sea is covered with 
boats gaily trimmed as for a festival; emblematical flags wave, and tell us that in 
one boat are painters, in others sculptors, poets, and students. Here come young 
well-dressed ladies, yet the eye only rests for a moment on them; it turns and 
fixes itself on the great boat which, with rapid strokes, steers from the ship; for 
there sits Thorvaldsen, his long white hair hanging over his blue cloak — and 
the song of welcome sounds from the shore. 

The whole shore is filled with spectators; hats and handkerchiefs wave, 
repeated hurrahs rend the air: it is a people’s festival, enthusiasm’s festival. The 
people take the horses from his carriage, and draw him to his dwelling at 
Charlottenborg, where the atelier is ornamented with flowers and garlands. The 
evening is that of a festival; torches glare in the garden, and artists serenade him. 

Thorvaldsen is the people’s heart, — the people’s thoughts; — feast follows 
feast. We will mention but two of these fétes as the most important. One was a 
sort of poetico-musical academia, where poems for the occasion were read by 
the authors themselves, or, set to music, were sung by dilettanti. — The large 
saloon, every little room, was filled: every one would partake of the feast, which 
ended with a supper and a dance led off by Thorvaldsen. The other féte was 
arranged by the united students, when he was made an honorary member of the 
union. At the banquet on this occasion, at which a song by H. P. Holst 


apostrophized the future museum, the background of the saloon was opened, and 
the museum was seen as it would appear when completed. 

However much this enthusiasm and homage may have gratified Thorvaldsen, 
it at length became tiresome; festivals and admiration belonged to his daily 
existence, and yet he thought little of them. When he was drawn by the populace 
to his dwelling, he was ignorant of it, and said, “We drive fast!” and as he 
returned one evening from the cathedral in Roeskilde, the houses being 
illuminated for him, he exclaimed, “There must be a wedding here to-night!” 

Close to Presto Bay, surrounded by wood-grown banks, lies Nys6, the 
principal seat of the barony of Stampenborg, — a place which, through 
Thorvaldsen, has become remarkable in Denmark. The open strand, the beautiful 
beech woods, even the little town seen through the orchards, at some few 
hundred paces from the mansion, make the place worthy of a visit on account of 
its truly Danish scenery. Here Thorvaldsen found his best home in Denmark; 
here he seemed to increase his fame, and here a series of his last beautiful has- 
reliefs was produced. 

Baron Stampe is one of nature’s noblest-minded men; his hospitality, and his 
lady’s daughterly affection for Thorvaldsen, opened a home for him here, a 
comfortable and good one. A great energetic power in the baroness incited his 
activity; she attended him with a daughter’s care, elicited from him every little 
wish, and executed it. Directly after his first visit to Nyso, a short tour to Moen’s 
chalk cliffs was arranged, and during the few days that were passed there, a little 
atelier was erected in the garden at Nyso, close to the canal which half encircles 
the principal building: here, and in a corner room of the mansion, on the first 
floor facing the sea, most of Thorvaldsen’s works, during the last years of his 
life, were executed:—” Christ bearing the Cross,” 

“the Entry into Jerusalem,” 

“Rebecca at the Well,” his own portrait-statue, Oehlenschleger’s and 
Holberg’s busts, &c. The Baroness Stampe was in faithful attendance on him, 
lent him a helping hand, and read aloud for him from Holberg. Driving abroad, 
weekly concerts, and in the evenings his favourite play, “The Lottery,” were 
what most easily excited him, and on these occasions he would say many 
amusing things. He has represented the Stampe family in two has-reliefs: in the 
one representing the mother, the two daughters, and the youngest son, is the 
artist himself; the other exhibits the father and the two elder sons. 

All circles sought to attract Thorvaldsen: he was at every great festival, in 
every great society, and every evening in the theatre by the side of 
Oehlenschleger. As a young man, he had not that imposing beauty of feature 
which he possessed in after-life. 


His greatness was allied to a mildness, a straightforwardness, that in the 
highest degree fascinated the stranger who approached him for the first time. His 
atelier in Copenhagen was visited daily; he therefore felt himself more 
comfortable and undisturbed at Nyso. Baron Stampe and his family 
accompanied him to Italy in 1841, when he again visited that country. The whole 
journey, which was by way of Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, the Rhine towns, and 
Munich, was a continued triumphal procession. The winter was passed in Rome, 
and the Danes there had a home in which they found a welcome. 

The following year, Thorvaldsen was again in Denmark, and at his favourite 
place, Nyso. On Christmas eve, he here formed his beautiful has-relief, 
“Christmas joys in Heaven,” which Oehlenschleger consecrated with a poem. 
The last birthday of his life was celebrated here; the performance of one of 
Holberg’s vaudevilles was arranged, and strangers invited. Yet the morning of 
that day was the homeliest, when only the family and the author of this memoir, 
who had written a merry song on the occasion, which was still wet on the paper, 
placed themselves outside the artist’s door, each with a pair of tongs, a gong, or 
a bottle on which they rubbed a cork as an accompaniment, and sang the song as 
a morning greeting. Thorvaldsen, in his moming gown, opened the door, 
laughing; he twirled his black Raphael’s-cap, took a pair of tongs himself, and 
accompanied us, whilst he danced round and joined the others in the loud 
“hurra!” 

A charming has-relief, “the Genius of Poetry,” was just completed; it was the 
same that Thorvaldsen, on the last day of his life, bequeathed to Oehlenschleger, 
saying, “It may serve as a medal for you.” 

On Sunday, the 24th of March, 1844, a small party of friends was assembled 
at the residence of Baron Stampe, in Copenhagen. Thorvaldsen was there, and 
was unusually lively, told stories, and spoke of a journey he intended to make to 
Italy in the course of the summer. Hahn’s tragedy of “Griseldis” was to be 
performed for the first time that evening at the theatre. Tragedy was not his 
favourite subject, but comedy, and particularly the comedies of Holberg; but it 
was something new he was to see, and it had become a sort of habit with him to 
pass the evening in the theatre. About six o’clock, therefore, he went to the 
theatre alone. The overture had begun. On entering, he shook hands with a few 
of his friends, took his usual seat, stood up again to allow one to pass him, sat 
down again, bent his head — and was no more. The music continued. Those 
nearest to him thought that he was only in a swoon, and he was borne out; but he 
was numbered with the dead. 

The news flew through the city like an electric shock. His chambers at 
Charlottenborg were filled with anxious inquirers: amongst those who were most 


deeply affected was the Baroness Stampe, who, but a few days before, had lost a 
dear sister; and now, with a daughter’s heart, she wept for the great artist. On 
dissecting the body, it was found that death was caused by an organic disease of 
the heart which would have produced dropsy in the chest. Amongst hundreds of 
persons there are scarcely two so lucky as to be saved from pain by a sudden 
death. In the lottery of life, Thorvaldsen drew death’s number, and was also 
fortunate in that. His face retained its usual expression when in the coffin. The 
great artist lay there in the long white clothes, and with a fresh laurel-wreath 
around his brow, like a handsome and imposing bust. 

“Woe, as they bore the mighty master’s pall, Was mingled with our church’s 
festival;” for his death occurred just in the beginning of Lent. He lay in the open 
coffin in the great figure-saloon of the Academy, surrounded by burning tapers, 
just in that place, where fifty years before, on the day previous, he had received 
the Academy’s medal. The funeral oration was delivered by Professor Clausen, 
and the artists bade farewell to their great master. 

“ —_ With many a heavy tear The pride of Denmark to the grave we bear.” 

The Crown-prince of Denmark, as president of the Academy, was chief 
mourner. The coffin stopped once more in the courtyard, a miserere in the Italian 
language was sung by the opera company then in Copenhagen, and the 
procession began. 

It is a dull gray day; there is not a sunbeam to be seen. The citizens, all with 
crape round their hats, have placed themselves in rows, arm in arm; and where 
the line ends on that long road, there stand the poorer class — even ragged boys 
hold each other by the hand, and form a chain, a chain of peace. The rows of 
students began nearest to Frue Kirke. All the windows, walls, trees, and many 
roofs, are filled with spectators. What a stillness! See, they uncover their heads 
as the coffin approaches. It is ornamented with flowers and palm-branches 
above, with the statue of Thorvaldsen leaning on Hope. Amongst the many 
wreaths on the lid, there are two that are particularly worthy of notice. One has 
been formed by the Queen herself, with the finest flowers that the season 
affords; the other is of silver — the children in several of the schools of the town 
have each given their mite towards it. See, at all the windows are females 
dressed in mourning! Flowers are showered down; large bouquets fall on the 
coffin; all the bells of the church toll. It is a festal procession; the people 
accompany the artist-king: that moment will never be forgotten. 

Not before the coffin was at the church door, did the last part of the 
procession leave the house of mourning. The orchestra poured forth a deep and 
affecting fanerai march, led by the tones of the organ and trumpet, as if the dead 
joined in the procession. The king of the land met the coffin, and joined the 


ranks of the moumers at the door of the church, which was hung with black 
cloth, where Christ and the apostles in marble stood in the faint light. 

The cantata now Bounded from tuneful lips and pealing organ: the last chorus 
was heard, then followed an oration by Dean Tryde, and the mournful ceremony 
concluded with a “Sleep well!” from the students, who had formed a circle round 
the coffin. 

Thus ended Albert Thorvaldsen’s glorious life’s triumph. Fortune and Victory 
favoured him; no artist’s life has been richer in Fortune’s sunshine than his. The 
nobly-born felt himself proud of having in his circle the order-decorated, the 
great man whom princes delight to honour and pay homage to, the world’s far- 
famed sculptor: the common man knew that he was born in his class, sprung 
from his strong race; he looked up to him, regarded his honour and fortune as 
part of his own, and saw in him the chosen of God. Yes, even in death 
Thorvaldsen seemed to cast sparks of fortune on the indigent many. In Nyboder, 
where they knew Thorvaldsen well, and knew that his father had been one of 
them, and worked in the dockyard, the sailors took the number of his age, his 
birthday, and the day of his death, namely, 74, 19, 24, in the number lottery; and 
as these numbers were actually drawn, it was to them not a small proof of his 
greatness. 

The mournful intelligence of his death soon spread through the country, and 
through all lands; funeral dirges were sung, and funeral festivals were arranged, 
in Berlin and Rome. In the Danish theatre, whence his soul took its flight to God, 
there was a festival: the place where he had sat was decorated with crape and 
laurel-wreaths, and a poem by Heiberg was recited, in which his greatness and 
his death were alluded to. 

The day before Thorvaldsen’s death the interior of his tomb was finished, for 
it was his wish that his remains might rest in the centre of the court-yard of the 
museum. It was then walled round, and he begged that there might be a marble 
edge around it, and a few rose-trees and flowers planted on it as his monument. 
The whole building, with the rich treasures which he presented to his father-land, 
will be his monument. His works are to be placed in the rooms of the square 
building that surrounds the open court-yard, and which, both internally and 
externally, are painted in the Pompeian style. His arrival in the roads of 
Copenhagen, and landing at the custom-house there, form the subjects depicted 
in the compartments under the windows of one side of the museum. Through 
centuries to come will nations wander to Denmark — not allured by our 
charming green islands, with their fresh beech-woods alone, — no, but to see 
these works and this tomb. 


There is, however, one place more that the stranger will visit, the little spot at 
Nyso where his atelier stands, and where the tree bends its branches over the 
canal to the solitary swan which he fed. The name of Thorvaldsen will be 
remembered in England, by his statues of Jason and Byron; in Switzerland, by 
his “recumbent lion in Roeskilde, by his figure of Christian the Fourth, — it will 
live in every breast in which a love of art is enkindled. 
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To MESSRS. MUNROE AND CO. 

Gentlemen, — I take this opportunity of forwarding to you, the proof sheets 
of the unpublished Life of Hans Christian Andersen — translated from a copy 
transmitted to me for that purpose, by the Author. It is as well to state that this is 
the Author’s Edition, he being participant in the proceeds of this work. 

I remain, gentlemen, 

Yours truly, 

MARY HOWITT. 

LONDON, June 29, 1847. 


TO 

JENNY LIND 

THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
OF 
THE TRUE STORY OF HER FRIEND’S LIFE 
IS INSCRIBED 
IN ADMIRATION OF HER BEAUTIFUL TALENTS 
AND STILL MORE BEAUTIFUL LIFE, 

BY 


MARY HOWITT. 


PREFACE. 


No literary labor is more delightful to me than translating the beautiful thoughts 
and fancies of Hans Christian Andersen. My heart is in the work, and I feel as if 
my spirit were kindred to his; just as our Saxon English seems to me eminently 
fitted to give the simple, pure, and noble sentiments of the Danish mind. 

This True Story of his Life will not be found the least interesting of his 
writings; indeed, to me it seems one of the most so. It furnishes the key, as it 
were, to all the rest; and the treasures which it unlocks will be found to be 
possessed of additional value when viewed through the medium of this 
introduction. It is gratifying for me to be able to state that the original Author has 
a personal interest in this English version of his “Life,” as I have arranged with 
my publishers to pay Mr. Andersen a certain sum on the publication of this 
translation, and the same on all future editions. 


M. H. 


The Elms, Clapton, June 26. 


CHAPTER I. 


My life is a lovely story, happy and full of incident. If, when I was a boy, and 
went forth into the world poor and friendless, a good fairy had met me and said, 
“Choose now thy own course through life, and the object for which thou wilt 
strive, and then, according to the development of thy mind, and as reason 
requires, I will guide and defend thee to its attainment,” my fate could not, even 
then, have been directed more happily, more prudently, or better. The history of 
my life will say to the world what it says to me — There is a loving God, who 
directs all things for the best. 

My native land, Denmark, is a poetical land, full of popular traditions, old 
songs, and an eventful history, which has become bound up with that of Sweden 
and Norway. The Danish islands are possessed of beautiful beech woods, and 
corn and clover fields: they resemble gardens on a great scale. Upon one of these 
green islands, Funen, stands Odense, the place of my birth. Odense is called after 
the pagan god Odin, who, as tradition states, lived here: this place is the capital 
of the province, and lies twenty-two Danish miles from Copenhagen. 

In the year 1805 there lived here, in a small mean room, a young married 
couple, who were extremely attached to each other; he was a shoemaker, 
scarcely twenty-two years old, a man of a richly gifted and truly poetical mind. 
His wife, a few years older than himself, was ignorant of life and of the world, 
but possessed a heart full of love. The young man had himself made his 
shoemaking bench, and the bedstead with which he began housekeeping; this 
bedstead he had made out of the wooden frame which had borne only a short 
time before the coffin of the deceased Count Trampe, as he lay in state, and the 
remnants of the black cloth on the wood work kept the fact still in remembrance. 

Instead of a noble corpse, surrounded by crape and wax-lights, here lay, on 
the second of April, 1805, a living and weeping child, — that was myself, Hans 
Christian Andersen. During the first day of my existence my father is said to 
have sate by the bed and read aloud in Holberg, but I cried all the time. “Wilt 
thou go to sleep, or listen quietly?” it is reported that my father asked in joke; 
but I still cried on; and even in the church, when I was taken to be baptized, I 
cried so loudly that the preacher, who was a passionate man, said, “The young 
one screams like a cat!” which words my mother never forgot. A poor emigrant, 
Gomar, who stood as godfather, consoled her in the mean time by saying that the 
louder I cried as a child, all the more beautifully should I sing when I grew older. 


Our little room, which was almost filled with the shoemaker’s bench, the bed, 
and my crib, was the abode of my childhood; the walls, however, were covered 
with pictures, and over the work-bench was a cupboard containing books and 
songs; the little kitchen was full of shining plates and metal pans, and by means 
of a ladder it was possible to go out on the roof, where, in the gutters between 
and the neighbor’s house, there stood a great chest filled with soil, my mother’s 
sole garden, and where she grew her vegetables. In my story of the Snow Queen 
that garden still blooms. 

I was the only child, and was extremely spoiled, but I continually heard from 
my mother how very much happier I was than she had been, and that I was 
brought up like a nobleman’s child. She, as a child, had been driven out by her 
parents to beg, and once when she was not able to do it, she had sate for a whole 
day under a bridge and wept. I have drawn her character in two different aspects, 
in old Dominica, in the Improvisatore, and in the mother of Christian, in Only a 
Fiddler. 

My father gratified me in all my wishes. I possessed his whole heart; he lived 
for me. On Sundays, he made me perspective glasses, theatres, and pictures 
which could be changed; he read to me from Holberg’s plays and the Arabian 
Tales; it was only in such moments as these that I can remember to have seen 
him really cheerful, for he never felt himself happy in his life and as a 
handicrafts-man. His parents had been country people in good circumstances, 
but upon whom many misfortunes had fallen; the cattle had died; the farm house 
had been burned down; and lastly, the husband had lost his reason. On this the 
wife had removed with him to Odense, and there put her son, whose mind was 
full of intelligence, apprentice to a shoemaker; it could not be otherwise, 
although it was his ardent wish to be able to attend the Grammar School, where 
he might have learned Latin. A few well-to-do citizens had at one time spoken of 
this, of clubbing together a sufficient sum to pay for his board and education, 
and thus giving him a start in life; but it never went beyond words. My poor 
father saw his dearest wish unfulfilled; and he never lost the remembrance of it. I 
recollect that once, as a child, I saw tears in his eyes, and it was when a youth 
from the Grammar School came to our house to be measured for a new pair of 
boots, and showed us his books and told us what he learned. 

“That was the path upon which I ought to have gone!” said my father, kissed 
me passionately, and was silent the whole evening. 

He very seldom associated with his equals. He went out into the woods on 
Sundays, when he took me with him; he did not talk much when he was out, but 
would sit silently, sunk in deep thought, whilst I ran about and strung 
strawberries on a straw, or bound garlands. Only twice in the year, and that in 


the month of May, when the woods were arrayed in their earliest green, did my 
mother go with us, and then she wore a cotton gown, which she put on only on 
these occasions, and when she partook of the Lord’s Supper, and which, as long 
as I can remember, was her holiday gown. She always took home with her from 
the wood a great many fresh beech boughs, which were then planted behind the 
polished stone. Later in the year sprigs of St. John’s wort were stuck into the 
chinks of the beams, and we considered their growth as omens whether our lives 
would be long or short. Green branches and pictures ornamented our little room, 
which my mother always kept neat and clean; she took great pride in always 
having the bed-linen and the curtains very white. 

The mother of my father came daily to our house, were it only for a moment, 
in order to see her little grandson. I was her joy and her delight. She was a quiet 
and most amiable old woman, with mild blue eyes and a fine figure, which life 
had severely tried. From having been the wife of a countryman in easy 
circumstances she had now fallen into great poverty, and dwelt with her feeble- 
minded husband in a little house, which was the last, poor remains of their 
property. I never saw her shed a tear. But it made all the deeper impression upon 
me when she quietly sighed, and told me about her own mother’s mother, how 
she had been a rich, noble lady in the city of Cassel, and that she had married a 
“comedy-player,” that was as she expressed it, and run away from parents and 
home, for all of which her posterity had now to do penance. I never can recollect 
that I heard her mention the family name of her grandmother; but her own 
maiden name was Nommesen. She was employed to take care of the garden 
belonging to a lunatic asylum, and every Sunday evening she brought us some 
flowers, which they gave her permission to take home with her. These flowers 
adorned my mother’s cupboard; but still they were mine, and to me it was 
allowed to put them in the glass of water. How great was this pleasure! She 
brought them all to me; she loved me with her whole soul. I knew it, and I 
understood it. 

She burned, twice in the year, the green rubbish of the garden; on such 
occasions she took me with her to the asylum, and I lay upon the great heaps of 
green leaves and pea-straw. I had many flowers to play with, and — which was a 
circumstance upon which I set great importancet I had here better food to eat 
than I could expect at home. 

All such patients as were harmless were permitted to go freely about the 
court; they often came to us in the garden, and with curiosity and terror I listened 
to them and followed them about; nay, I even ventured so far as to go with the 
attendants to those who were raving mad. A long passage led to their cells. On 
one occasion, when the attendants were out of the way, I lay down upon the 


floor, and peeped through the crack of the door into one of these cells. I saw 
within a lady almost naked, lying on her straw bed; her hair hung down over her 
shoulders, and she sang with a very beautiful voice. All at once she sprang up, 
and threw herself against the door where I lay; the little valve through which she 
received her food burst open; she stared down upon me, and stretched out her 
long arm towards me. I screamed for terror — I felt the tips of her fingers 
touching my clothes — I was half dead when the attendant came; and even in 
later years that sight and that feeling remained within my soul. 

Close beside the place where the leaves were burned, the poor old women had 
their spinning-room. I often went in there, and was very soon a favorite. When 
with these people, I found myself possessed of an eloquence which filled them 
with astonishment. I had accidentally heard about the internal mechanism of the 
human frame, of course without understanding anything about it; but all these 
mysteries were very captivating to me; and with chalk, therefore, I drew a 
quantity of flourishes on the door, which were to represent the intestines; and my 
description of the heart and the lungs made the deepest impression. I passed for a 
remarkably wise child, that would not live long; and they rewarded my 
eloquence by telling me tales in return; and thus a world as rich as that of the 
thousand and one nights was revealed to me. The stories told by these old ladies, 
and the insane figures which I saw around me in the asylum, operated in the 
meantime so powerfully upon me, that when it grew dark I scarcely dared to go 
out of the house. I was therefore permitted, generally at sunset, to lay me down 
in my parents’ bed with its long flowered curtains, because the press-bed in 
which I slept could not conveniently be put down so early in the evening on 
account of the room it occupied in our small dwelling; and here, in the paternal 
bed, lay I in a waking dream, as if the actual world did not concern me. I was 
very much afraid of my weak-minded grandfather. Only once had he ever 
spoken to me, and then he had made use of the formal pronoun “you.” He 
employed himself in cutting out of wood strange figures, men with beasts’ 
heads, and beasts with wings; these he packed in a basket and carried them out 
into the country, where he was everywhere well received by the peasant women, 
because he gave to them and their children these strange toys. One day, when he 
was returning to Odense, I heard the boys in the street shouting after him; I hid 
myself behind a flight of steps in terror, for I knew that I was of his flesh and 
blood. 

Every circumstance around me tended to excite my imagination. Odense 
itself, in those days in which there was not a single steamboat in existence, and 
when intercourse with other places was much more rare than now, was a totally 
different city to what it is in our day; a person might have fancied himself living 


hundreds of years ago, because so many customs prevailed then which belonged 
to an earlier age. The guilds walked in procession through the town with their 
harlequin before them with mace and bells; on Shrove Tuesday the butchers led 
the fattest ox through the streets adorned with garlands, whilst a boy in a white 
shirt and with great wings on his shoulders rode upon it; the sailors paraded 
through the city with music and all their flags flying, and then two of the boldest 
among them stood and wrestled upon a plank placed between two boats, and the 
one who was not thrown into the water was the victor. 

That, however, which more particularly stamped itself upon my memory, and 
became refreshed by after often-repeated relations, was, the abode of the 
Spaniards in Funen in 1808. It is true that at that time I was but three years old; 
still I nevertheless perfectly remember the brown foreign men who made 
disturbances in the streets, and the cannon which were fired. I saw the people 
lying on straw in a half-tumbledown church, which was near the asylum. One 
day, a Spanish soldier took me in his arms and pressed a silver image, which he 
wore upon his breast, to my lips. I remember that my mother was angry at it, 
because, she said, there was something papistical about it; but the image, and the 
strange man, who danced me about, kissed me and wept, pleased me: certainly 
he had children at home in Spain. I saw one of his comrades led to execution; he 
had killed a Frenchman. Many years afterwards this little circumstance 
occasioned me to write my little poem, “The Soldier,” which Chamisso 
translated into German, and which afterwards was included in the illustrated 
people’s books of soldier-songs. [Footnote: This same little song, sent to me by 
the author, was translated by me and published in the 19th No. of Howitt’s 
Journal. — M. H.] I very seldom played with other boys; even at school I took 
little interest in their games, but remained sitting within doors. At home I had 
playthings enough, which my father made for me. My greatest delight was in 
making clothes for my dolls, or in stretching out one of my mother’s aprons 
between the wall and two sticks before a currant-bush which I had planted in the 
yard, and thus to gaze in between the sun-illumined leaves. I was a singularly 
dreamy child, and so constantly went about with my eyes shut, as at last to give 
the impression of having weak sight, although the sense of sight was especially 
cultivated by me. 

Sometimes, during the harvest, my mother went into the field to glean. I 
accompanied her, and we went, like Ruth in the Bible, to glean in the rich fields 
of Boaz. One day we went to a place, the bailiff of which was well known for 
being a man of a rude and savage disposition. We saw him coming with a huge 
whip in his hand, and my mother and all the others ran away. I had wooden 
shoes on my bare feet, and in my haste I lost these, and then the thorns pricked 


me so that I could not run, and thus I was left behind and alone. The man came 
up and lifted his whip to strike me, when I looked him in the face and 
involuntarily exclaimed, — 

“How dare you strike me, when God can see it?” 

The strong, stern man looked at me, and at once became mild; he patted me 
on my cheeks, asked me my name, and gave me money. 

When I brought this to my mother and showed it her, she said to the others, 
“He is a strange child, my Hans Christian; everybody is kind to him: this bad 
fellow even has given him money.” 

I grew up pious and superstitious. I had no idea of want or need; to be sure 
my parents had only sufficient to live from day to day, but I at least had plenty of 
every thing; an old woman altered my father’s clothes for me. Now and then I 
went with my parents to the theatre, where the first representations which I saw 
were in German. “Das Donauweibchen” was the favorite piece of the whole city; 
there, however, I saw, for the first time, Holberg’s Village Politicians treated as 
an opera. 

The first impression which a theatre and the crowd assembled there made 
upon me was, at all events, no sign of any thing poetical slumbering in me; for 
my first exclamation on seeing so many people, was, “Now, if we only had as 
many casks of butter as there are people here, then I would eat lots of butter!” 
The theatre, however, soon became my favorite place, but, as I could only very 
seldom go there, I acquired the friendship of the man who carried out the 
playbills, and he gave me one every day. With this I seated myself in a corner 
and imagined an entire play, according to the name of the piece and the 
characters in it. That was my first, unconscious poetising. 

My father’s favorite reading was plays and stories, although he also read 
works of history and the Scriptures. He pondered in silent thought afterwards 
upon that which he had read, but my mother did not understand him when he 
talked with her about them, and therefore he grew more and more silent. One 
day, he closed the Bible with the words, “Christ was a man like us, but an 
extraordinary man!” These words horrified my mother, and she burst into tears. 
In my distress I prayed to God that he would forgive this fearful blasphemy in 
my father. “There is no other devil than that which we have in our own hearts,” I 
heard my father say one day and I made myself miserable about him and his 
soul; I was therefore entirely of the opinion of my mother and the neighbours, 
when my father, one morning, found three scratches on his arm, probably 
occasioned by a nail, that the devil had been to visit him in the night, in order to 
prove to him that he really existed. My father’s rambles in the wood became 
more frequent; he had no rest. The events of the war in Germany, which he read 


in the newspapers with eager curiosity, occupied him completely. Napoleon was 
his hero: his rise from obscurity was the most beautiful example to him. At that 
time Denmark was in league with France; nothing was talked of but war; my 
father entered the service as a soldier, in hope of returning home a lieutenant. 
My mother wept. The neighbours shrugged their shoulders, and said that it was 
folly to go out to be shot when there was no occasion for it. 

The morning on which the corps were to march I heard my father singing and 
talking merrily, but his heart was deeply agitated; I observed that by the 
passionate manner in which he kissed me when he took his leave. I lay sick of 
the measles and alone in the room, when the drums beat and my mother 
accompanied my father, weeping, to the city gate. As soon as they were gone my 
old grandmother came in; she looked at me with her mild eyes and said, it would 
be a good thing if I died; but that God’s will was always the best. 

That was the first day of real sorrow which I remember. 

The regiment advanced no farther than Holstein, peace was concluded, and 
the voluntary soldier returned to his work-stool. Everything fell into its old 
course. I played again with my dolls, acted comedies, and always in German, 
because I had only seen them in this language; but my German was a sort of 
gibberish which I made up, and in which there occurred only one real German 
word, and that was “Besen,” a word which I had picked up out of the various 
dialects which my father brought home from Holstein. 

“Thou hast indeed some benefit from my travels,” said he in joke. “God 
knows whether thou wilt get as far; but that must be thy care. Think about it, 
Hans Christian!” But it was my mother’s intention that as long as she had any 
voice in the matter, I should remain at home, and not lose my health as he had 
done. 

That was the case with him; his health had suffered. One morming he woke in 
a state of the wildest excitement, and talked only of campaigns and Napoleon. 
He fancied that he had received orders from him to take the command. My 
mother immediately sent me, not to the physician, but to a so-called wise woman 
some miles from Odense. I went to her. She questioned me, measured my arm 
with a woolen thread, made extraordinary signs, and at last laid a green twig 
upon my breast. It was, she said, a piece of the same kind of tree upon which the 
Saviour was crucified. 

“Go now,” said she, “by the river side towards home. If your father will die 
this time, then you will meet his ghost.” 

My anxiety and distress may be imagined, — I, who was so full of 
superstition, and whose imagination was so easily excited. 


“And thou hast not met anything, hast thou?” inquired my mother when I got 
home. I assured her, with beating heart, that I had not. 

My father died the third day after that. His corpse lay on the bed: I therefore 
slept with my mother. A cricket chirped the whole night through. 

“He is dead,” said my mother, addressing it; “thou needest not call him. The 
ice maiden has fetched him.” 

I understood what she meant. I recollected that, in the winter before, when 
our window panes were frozen, my father pointed to them and showed us a 
figure as that of a maiden with outstretched arms. “She is come to fetch me,” 
said he, in jest. And now, when he lay dead on the bed, my mother remembered 
this, and it occupied my thoughts also. 

He was buried in St. Knud’s churchyard, by the door on the left hand side 
coming from the altar. My grandmother planted roses upon his grave. There are 
now in the selfsame place two strangers’ graves, and the grass grows green upon 
them also. 

After my father’s death I was entirely left to myself. My mother went out 
washing. I sate alone at home with my little theatre, made dolls’ clothes and read 
plays. It has been told me that I was always clean and nicely dressed. I had 
grown tall; my hair was long, bright, and almost yellow, and I always went bare- 
headed. There dwelt in our neighborhood the widow of a clergyman, Madame 
Bunkeflod, with the sister of her deceased husband. This lady opened to me her 
door, and hers was the first house belonging to the educated class into which I 
was kindly received. The deceased clergyman had written poems, and had 
gained a reputation in Danish literature. His spinning songs were at that time in 
the mouths of the people. In my vignettes to the Danish poets I thus sang of him 
whom my contemporaries had forgotten: — 

Spindles rattle, wheels turn round, 

Spinning-songs depart; 
Songs which youth sings soon become 
Music of the heart. 

Here it was that I heard for the first time the word poet spoken, and that with 
so much reverence, as proved it to be something sacred. It is true that my father 
had read Holberg’s play to me; but here it was not of these that they spoke, but 
of verses and poetry. “My brother the poet,” said Bunkeflod’s sister, and her 
eyes sparkled as she said it. From her I learned that it was a something glorious, 
a something fortunate, to be a poet. Here, too, for the first time, I read 
Shakspeare, in a bad translation, to be sure; but the bold descriptions, the heroic 
incidents, witches, and ghosts were exactly to my taste. I immediately acted 
Shakspeare’s plays on my little puppet theatre. I saw Hamlet’s ghost, and lived 


upon the heath with Lear. The more persons died in a play, the more interesting I 
thought it. At this time I wrote my first piece: it was nothing less than a tragedy, 
wherein, as a matter of course, everybody died. The subject of it I borrowed 
from an old song about Pyramus and Thisbe; but I had increased the incidents 
through a hermit and his son, who both loved Thisbe, and who both killed 
themselves when she died. Many speeches of the hermit were passages from the 
Bible, taken out of the little catechism, especially from our duty to our 
neighbors. To the piece I gave the title “Abor and Elvira.” 

“Tt ought to be called ‘Perch (Aborre) and Stockfish,’” said one of our 
neighbors wittily to me, as I came with it to her after having read it with great 
satisfaction and joy to all the people in our street. This entirely depressed me, 
because I felt that she was turning both me and my poem to ridicule. With a 
troubled heart I told it to my mother. 

“She only said so,” replied my mother, “because her son had not done it.” I 
was comforted, and began a new piece, in which a king and queen were among 
the dramatis personae. I thought it was not quite right that these dignified 
personages, as in Shakspeare, should speak like other men and women. I asked 
my mother and different people how a king ought properly to speak, but no one 
knew exactly. They said that it was so many years since a king had been in 
Odense, but that he certainly spoke in a foreign language. I procured myself, 
therefore, a sort of lexicon, in which were German, French, and English words 
with Danish meanings, and this helped me. I took a word out of each language, 
and inserted them into the speeches of my king and queen. It was a regular 
Babel-like language, which I considered only suitable for such elevated 
personages. 

I desired now that everybody should hear my piece. It was a real felicity to 
me to read it aloud, and it never occurred to me that others should not have the 
same pleasure in listening to it. 

The son of one of our neighbors worked in a cloth manufactory, and every 
week brought home a sum of money. I was at a loose end, people said, and got 
nothing. I was also now to go to the manufactory, “not for the sake of the 
money,” my mother said, “but that she might know where I was, and what I was 
doing.” 

My old grandmother took me to the place, therefore, and was very much 
affected, because, said she, she had not expected to live to see the time when I 
should consort with the poor ragged lads that worked there. 

Many of the journeymen who were employed in the manufactory were 
Germans; they sang and were merry fellows, and many a coarse joke of theirs 
filled the place with loud laughter. I heard them, and I there learned that, to the 


innocent ears of a child, the impure remains very unintelligible. It took no hold 
upon my heart. I was possessed at that time of a remarkably beautiful and high 
soprano voice, and I knew it; because when I sang in my parents’ little garden, 
the people in the street stood and listened, and the fine folks in the garden of the 
states-councillor, which adjoined ours, listened at the fence. When, therefore, the 
people at the manufactory asked me whether I could sing, I immediately began, 
and all the looms stood still: all the journeymen listened to me. I had to sing 
again and again, whilst the other boys had my work given them to do. I now told 
them that I also could act plays, and that I knew whole scenes of Holberg and 
Shakspeare. Everybody liked me; and in this way, the first days in the 
manufactory passed on very merrily. One day, however, when I was in my best 
singing vein, and everybody spoke of the extraordinary brilliancy of my voice, 
one of the journeymen said that I was a girl, and not a boy. He seized hold of 
me. I cried and screamed. The other journeymen thought it very amusing, and 
held me fast by my arms and legs. I screamed aloud, and was as much ashamed 
as a girl; and then, darting from them, rushed home to my mother, who 
immediately promised me that I should never go there again. 

I again visited Madame Bunkeflod, for whose birthday I invented and made a 
white silk pincushion. I also made an acquaintance with another old clergyman’s 
widow in the neighborhood. She permitted me to read aloud to her the works 
which she had from the circulating library. One of them began with these words: 
“Tt was a tempestuous night; the rain beat against the window-panes.” 

“That is an extraordinary book,” said the old lady; and I quite innocently 
asked her how she knew that it was. “I can tell from the beginning,” said she, 
“that it will turn out extraordinary.” 

I regarded her penetration with a sort of reverence. 

Once in the harvest time my mother took me with her many miles from 
Odense to a nobleman’s seat in the neighborhood of Bogense, her native place. 
The lady who lived there, and with whose parents my mother had lived, had said 
that some time she might come and see her. That was a great journey for me: we 
went most of the way on foot, and required, I believe, two days for the journey. 
The country here made such a strong impression upon me, that my most earnest 
wish was to remain in it, and become a countryman. It was just in the hop- 
picking season; my mother and I sat in the barn with a great many country 
people round a great binn, and helped to pick the hops. They told tales as they 
sat at their work, and every one related what wonderful things he had seen or 
experienced. One afternoon I heard an old man among them say that God knew 
every thing, both what had happened and what would happen. That idea 
occupied my whole mind, and towards evening, as I went alone from the court, 


where there was a deep pond, and stood upon some stones which were just 
within the water, the thought passed through my head, whether God actually 
knew everything which was to happen there. Yes, he has now determined that I 
should live and be so many years old, thought I; but, if I now were to jump into 
the water here and drown myself, then it would not be as he wished; and all at 
once I was firmly and resolutely determined to drown myself. I ran to where the 
water was deepest, and then a new thought passed through my soul. “It is the 
devil who wishes to have power over me!” I uttered a loud cry, and, running 
away from the place as if I were pursued, fell weeping into my mother’s arms. 
But neither she nor any one else could wring from me what was amiss with me. 

“He has certainly seen a ghost,” said one of the women; and I almost believed 
so myself. 

My mother married a second time, a young handicraftsman; but his family, 
who also belonged to the handicraft class, thought that he had married below 
himself, and neither my mother nor myself were permitted to visit them. My 
step-father was a young, grave man, who would have nothing to do with my 
education. I spent my time, therefore, over my peep show and my puppet theatre, 
and my greatest happiness consisted in collecting bright colored pieces of cloth 
and silk, which I cut out myself and sewed. My mother regarded it as good 
exercise preparatory to my becoming a tailor, and took up the idea that I 
certainly was born for it. I, on the contrary, said that I would go to the theatre 
and be an actor, a wish which my mother most sedulously opposed, because she 
knew of no other theatre than those of the strolling players and the rope-dancers. 
No, a tailor I must and should be. The only thing which in some measure 
reconciled me to this prospect was, that I should then get so many fragments to 
make up for my theatre. 

My passion for reading, the many dramatic scenes which I knew by heart, and 
my remarkably fine voice, had turned upon me in some sort the attention of 
several of the more influential families of Odense. I was sent for to their houses, 
and the peculiar characteristics of my mind excited their interest. Among others 
who noticed me was the Colonel Hoegh-Guldberg, who with his family showed 
me the kindest sympathy; so much so, indeed, that he introduced me to the 
present king, then Prince Christian. 

I grew rapidly, and was a tall lad, of whom my mother said that she could not 
let him any longer go about without any object in life. I was sent, therefore, to 
the charity school, but learned only religion, writing, and arithmetic, and the last 
badly enough; I could also scarcely spell a word correctly. On the master’s 
birthday I always wove him a garland and wrote him a poem; he received them 
half with smiles and half as a joke; the last time, however, he scolded me. The 


street lads had also heard from their parents of my peculiar turn of mind, and that 
I was in the habit of going to the houses of the gentry. I was therefore one day 
pursued by a wild crowd of them, who shouted after me derisively, “There runs 
the play-writer!” I hid myself at home in a corner, wept, and prayed to God. 

My mother said that I must be confirmed, in order that I might be apprenticed 
to the tailor trade, and thus do something rational. She loved me with her whole 
heart, but she did not understand my impulses and my endeavors, nor indeed at 
that time did I myself. The people about her always spoke against my odd ways, 
and turned me to ridicule. 

We belonged to the parish of St. Knud, and the candidates for confirmation 
could either enter their names with the prevost or the chaplain. The children of 
the so-called superior families and the scholars of the grammar school went to 
the first, and the children of the poor to the second. I, however, announced 
myself as a candidate to the prevost, who was obliged to receive me, although he 
discovered vanity in my placing myself among his catechists, where, although 
taking the lowest place, I was still above those who were under the care of the 
chaplain. I would, however, hope that it was not alone vanity which impelled 
me. I had a sort of fear of the poor boys, who had laughed at me, and I always 
felt as it were an inward drawing towards the scholars of the grammar school, 
whom I regarded as far better than other boys. When I saw them playing in the 
church-yard, I would stand outside the railings, and wish that I were but among 
the fortunate ones, — not for the sake of play, but for the sake of the many 
books they had, and for what they might be able to become in the world. With 
the prevost, therefore, I should be able to come together with them, and be as 
they were; but I do not remember a single one of them now, so little intercourse 
would they hold with me. I had daily the feeling of having thrust myself in 
where people thought that I did not belong. One young girl, however, there was, 
and one who was considered too of the highest rank, whom I shall afterwards 
have to mention; she always looked gently and kindly at me, and even once gave 
me a rose. I returned home full of happiness, because there was one being who 
did not overlook and repel me. 

An old female tailor altered my deceased father’s great coat into a 
confirmation suit for me; never before had I worn so good a coat. I had also for 
the first time in my life a pair of boots. My delight was extremely great; my only 
fear was that everybody would not see them, and therefore I drew them up over 
my trousers, and thus marched through the church. The boots creaked, and that 
inwardly pleased me, for thus the congregation would hear that they were new. 
My whole devotion was disturbed; I was aware of it, and it caused me a horrible 
pang of conscience that my thoughts should be as much with my new boots as 


with God. I prayed him earnestly from my heart to forgive me, and then again I 
thought about my new boots. 

During the last year I had saved together a little sum of money. When I 
counted it over I found it to be thirteen rix dollars banco (about thirty shillings) I 
was quite overjoyed at the possession of so much wealth, and as my mother now 
most resolutely required that I should be apprenticed to a tailor, I prayed and 
besought her that I might make a journey to Copenhagen, that I might see the 
greatest city in the world. “What wilt thou do there?” asked my mother. 

“T will become famous,” returned I, and I then told her all that I had read 
about extraordinary men. “People have,” said I, “at first an immense deal of 
adversity to go through, and then they will be famous.” 

It was a wholly unintelligible impulse that guided me. I wept, I prayed, and at 
last my mother consented, after having first sent for a so-called wise woman out 
of the hospital, that she might read my future fortune by the coffee-grounds and 
cards. 

“Your son will become a great man,” said the old woman, “and in honor of 
him, Odense will one day be illuminated.” 

My mother wept when she heard that, and I obtained permission to travel. All 
the neighbors told my mother that it was a dreadful thing to let me, at only 
fourteen years of age, go to Copenhagen, which was such a long way off, and 
such a great and intricate city, and where I knew nobody. 

“Yes,” replied my mother, “but he lets me have no peace; I have therefore 
given my consent, but I am sure that he will go no further than Nyborg; when he 
gets sight of the rough sea, he will be frightened and turn back again.” 

During the summer before my confirmation, a part of the singers and 
performers of the Theatre Royal had been in Odense, and had given a series of 
operas and tragedies there. The whole city was taken with them. I, who was on 
good terms with the man who delivered the play-bills, saw the performances 
behind the scenes, and had even acted a part as page, shepherd, etc., and had 
spoken a few words. My zeal was so great on such occasions, that I stood there 
fully apparelled when the actors arrived to dress. By these means their attention 
was turned to me; my childlike manners and my enthusiasm amused them; they 
talked kindly with me, and I looked up to them as to earthly divinities. 
Everything which I had formerly heard about my musical voice, and my 
recitation of poetry, became intelligible to me. It was the theatre for which I was 
born: it was there that I should become a famous man, and for that reason 
Copenhagen was the goal of my endeavors. I heard a deal said about the large 
theatre in Copenhagen, and that there was to be soon what was called the ballet, 
a something which surpassed both the opera and the play; more especially did I 


hear the solo-dancer, Madame Schall, spoken of as the first of all. She therefore 
appeared to me as the queen of everything, and in my imagination I regarded her 
as the one who would be able to do everything for me, if I could only obtain her 
support. Filled with these thoughts, I went to the old printer Iversen, one of the 
most respectable citizens of Odense, and who, as I heard, had had considerable 
intercourse with the actors when they were in the town. He, I thought, must of 
necessity be acquainted with the famous dancer; him I would request to give me 
a letter of introduction to her, and then I would commit the rest to God. 

The old man saw me for the first time, and heard my petition with much 
kindness; but he dissuaded me most earnestly from it, and said that I might learn 
a trade. 

“That would actually be a great sin,” returned I. 

He was startled at the manner in which I said that, and it prepossessed him in 
my favor; he confessed that he was not personally acquainted with the dancer, 
but still that he would give me a letter to her. I received one from him, and now 
believed the goal to be nearly won. 

My mother packed up my clothes in a small bundle, and made a bargain with 
the driver of a post carriage to take me back with him to Copenhagen for three 
rix dollars banco. The afternoon on which we were to set out came, and my 
mother accompanied me to the city gate. Here stood my old grandmother; in the 
last few years her beautiful hair had become grey; she fell upon my neck and 
wept, without being able to speak a word. I was myself deeply affected. And 
thus we parted. I saw her no more; she died in the following year. 

I do not even know her grave; she sleeps in the poor-house burial-ground. 

The postilion blew his horn; it was a glorious sunny afternoon, and the 
sunshine soon entered into my gay child-like mind. I delighted in every novel 
object which met my eye, and I was journeying towards the goal of my soul’s 
desires. When, however, I arrived at Nyborg on the great Belt, and was borne in 
the ship away from my native island, I then truly felt how alone and forlorn I 
was, and that I had no one else except God in heaven to depend upon. 

As soon as I set foot on Zealand, I stepped behind a shed, which stood on the 
shore, and falling upon my knees, besought of God to help and guide me aright; 
I felt myself comforted by so doing, and I firmly trusted in God and my own 
good fortune. The whole day and the following night I travelled through cities 
and villages; I stood solitarily by the carriage, and ate my bread while it was 
repacked. — I thought I was far away in the wide world. 


CHAPTER Il. 


On Monday morning, September 5th, 1819, I saw from the heights of 
Frederiksburg, Copenhagen, for the first time. At this place I alighted from the 
carriage, and with my little bundle in my hand, entered the city through the 
castle garden, the long alley and the suburb. 

The evening before my arrival had been made memorable by the breaking out 
of the so-called Jews quarrel, which spread through many European countries. 
The whole city was in commotion [Footnote: This remarkable disturbance makes 
a fine incident in Andersen’s romance of “Only a Fiddler.” — M. H.]; every 
body was in the streets; the noise and tumult of Copenhagen far exceeded, 
therefore, any idea which my imagination had formed of this, at that time, to me 
great city. 

With scarcely ten dollars in my pocket, I turned into a small public-house. My 
first ramble was to the theatre. I went round it many times; I looked up to its 
walls, and regarded them almost as a home. One of the bill-sellers, who 
wandered about here each day, observed me, and asked me if I would have a bill. 
I was so wholly ignorant of the world, that I thought the man wished to give me 
one; I therefore accepted his offer with thankfulness. He fancied I was making 
fun of him and was angry; so that I was frightened, and hastened from the place 
which was to me the dearest in the city. Little did I then imagine that ten years 
afterwards my first dramatic piece would be represented there, and that in this 
manner I should make my appearance before the Danish public. On the 
following day I dressed myself in my confirmation suit, nor were the boots 
forgotten, although, this time, they were worn, naturally, under my trousers; and 
thus, in my best attire, with a hat on, which fell half over my eyes, I hastened to 
present my letter of introduction to the dancer, Madame Schall. Before I rung at 
the bell, I fell on my knees before the door and prayed God that I here might find 
help and support. A maid-servant came down the steps with her basket in her 
hand; she smiled kindly at me, gave me a skilling (Danish), and tripped on. 
Astonished, I looked at her and the money. I had on my confirmation suit, and 
thought I must look very smart. How then could she think that I wanted to beg? I 
called after her. 

“Keep it, keep it!” said she to me, in return, and was gone. 

At length I was admitted to the dancer; she looked at me in great amazement, 
and then heard what I had to say. She had not the slightest knowledge of him 
from whom the letter came, and my whole appearance and behavior seemed very 


strange to her. I confessed to her my heartfelt inclination for the theatre; and 
upon her asking me what characters I thought I could represent, I replied, 
Cinderella. This piece had been performed in Odense by the royal company, and 
the principal characters had so greatly taken my fancy, that I could play the part 
perfectly from memory. In the mean time I asked her permission to take off my 
boots, otherwise I was not light enough for this character; and then taking up my 
broad hat for a tambourine, I began to dance and sing, — 

“Here below, nor rank nor riches, Are exempt from pain and woe.” 

My strange gestures and my great activity caused the lady to think me out of 
my mind, and she lost no time in getting rid of me. 

From her I went to the manager of the theatre, to ask for an engagement. He 
looked at me, and said that I was “too thin for the theatre.” 

“Oh,” replied I, “if you will only engage me with one hundred rix dollars 
banco salary, then I shall soon get fat!” The manager bade me gravely go my 
way, adding, that they only engaged people of education. 

I stood there deeply wounded. I knew no one in all Copenhagen who could 
give me either counsel or consolation. I thought of death as being the only thing, 
and the best thing for me; but even then my thoughts rose upwards to God, and 
with all the undoubting confidence of a child in his father, they riveted 
themselves upon Him. I wept bitterly, and then I said to myself, “When 
everything happens really miserably, then he sends help. I have always read so. 
People must first of all suffer a great deal before they can bring anything to 
accomplishment.” 

I now went and bought myself a gallery-ticket for the opera of Paul and 
Virginia. The separation of the lovers affected me to such a degree, that I burst 
into violent weeping. A few women, who sat near me, consoled me by saying 
that it was only a play, and nothing to trouble oneself about; and then they gave 
me a sausage sandwich. I had the greatest confidence in everybody, and 
therefore I told them, with the utmost openness, that I did not really weep about 
Paul and Virginia, but because I regarded the theatre as my Virginia, and that if I 
must be separated from it, I should be just as wretched as Paul. They looked at 
me, and seemed not to understand my meaning. I then told them why I had come 
to Copenhagen, and how forlorn I was there. One of the women, therefore, gave 
me more, bread andebutter, with fruit and cakes. 

On the following morning I paid my bill, and to my infinite trouble I saw that 
my whole wealth consisted in one rix dollar banco. It was necessary, therefore, 
either that I should find some vessel to take me home, or put myself to work 
with some handicraftsman. I considered that the last was the wiser of the two, 
because, if I returned to Odense, I must there also put myself to work of a similar 


kind; besides which, I knew very well that the people there would laugh at me if 
I came back again. It was to me a matter of indifference what handicraft trade I 
learned, — I only should make use of it to keep life within me in Copenhagen. I 
bought a newspaper, therefore. I found among the advertisements that a cabinet 
maker was in want of an apprentice. The man received me kindly, but said that 
before I was bound to him he must have an attestation, and my baptismal register 
from Odense; and that till these came I could remove to his house, and try how 
the business pleased me. At six o’clock the next morning I went to the 
workshop: several journeymen were there, and two or three apprentices; but the 
master was not come. They fell into merry and idle discourse. I was as bashful as 
a girl, and as they soon perceived this, I was unmercifully rallied upon it. Later 
in the day the rude jests of the young fellows went so far, that, in remembrance 
of the scene at the manufactory, I took the resolute determination not to remain a 
single day longer in the workshop. I went down to the master, therefore, and told 
him that I could not stand it; he tried to console me, but in vain: I was too much 
affected, and hastened away. 

I now went through the streets; nobody knew me; I was quite forlorn. I then 
bethought myself of having read in a newspaper in Odense the name of an 
Italian, Siboni, who was the director of the Academy of Music in Copenhagen. 
Everybody had praised my voice; perhaps he would assist me for its sake; if not, 
then that very evening I must seek out the master of some vessel who would take 
me home again. At the thoughts of the journey home I became still more 
violently excited, and in this state of suffering I hastened to Siboni’s house. 

It happened that very day that he had a large party to dinner; our celebrated 
composer Weyse was there, the poet Baggesen, and other guests. The 
housekeeper opened the door to me, and to her I not only related my wish to be 
engaged as a singer, but also the whole history of my life. She listened to me 
with the greatest sympathy, and then she left me. I waited a long time, and she 
must have been repeating to the company the greater part of what I had said, for, 
in a while, the door opened, and all the guests came out and looked at me. They 
would have me to sing, and Siboni heard me attentively. I gave some scenes out 
of Holberg, and repeated a few poems; and then, all at once, the sense of my 
unhappy condition so overcame me that I burst into tears; the whole company 
applauded. 

“T prophesy,” said Baggesen, “that one day something will come out of him; 
but do not be vain when, some day, the whole public shall applaud thee!” and 
then he added something about pure, true nature, and that this is too often 
destroyed by years and by intercourse with mankind. I did not understand it all. 


Siboni promised to cultivate my voice, and that I therefore should succeed as 
singer at the Theatre Royal. It made me very happy; I laughed and wept; and as 
the housekeeper led me out and saw the excitement under which I labored, she 
stroked my cheeks, and said that on the following day I should go to Professor 
Weyse, who meant to do something for me, and upon whom I could depend. 

I went to Weyse, who himself had risen from poverty; he had deeply felt and 
fully comprehended my unhappy situation, and had raised by a subscription 
seventy rix dollars banco for me. I then wrote my first letter to my mother, a 
letter full of rejoicing, for the good fortune of the whole world seemed poured 
upon me. My mother in her joy showed my letter to all her friends; many heard 
of it with astonishment; others laughed at it, for what was to be the end of it? In 
order to understand Siboni it was necessary for me to learn something of 
German. A woman of Copenhagen, with whom I travelled from Odense to this 
city, and who gladly, according to her means, would have supported me, 
obtained, through one of her acquaintance, a language-master, who gratuitously 
gave me some German lessons, and thus I learned a few phrases in that 
language. Siboni received me into his house, and gave me food and instruction; 
but half a year afterwards my voice broke, or was injured, in consequence of my 
being compelled to wear bad shoes through the winter, and having besides no 
warm under-clothing. There was no longer any prospect that I should become a 
fine singer. Siboni told me that candidly, and counselled me to go to Odense, 
and there learn a trade. 

I, who in the rich colors of fancy had described to my mother the happiness 
which I actually felt, must now return home and become an object of derision! 
Agonized with this thought, I stood as if crushed to the earth. Yet, precisely 
amid this apparently great un-happiness lay the stepping-stones of a better 
fortune. 

As I found myself again abandoned, and was pondering by myself upon what 
was best for me next to do, it occurred to me that the Poet Guldberg, a brother of 
the Colonel of that name in Odense, who had shown me so much kindness, lived 
in Copenhagen. He lived at that time near the new church-yard outside the city, 
of which he has so beautifully sung in his poems. I wrote to him, and related to 
him everything; afterwards I went to him myself, and found him surrounded 
with books and tobacco pipes. The strong, warm-hearted man received me 
kindly; and as he saw by my letter how incorrectly I wrote, he promised to give 
me instruction in the Danish tongue; he examined me a little in German, and 
thought that it would be well if he could improve me in this respect also. More 
than this, he made me a present of the profits of a little work which he had just 


then published; it became known, and I believe they exceeded one hundred rix 
dollars banco; the excellent Weyse and others also supported me. 

It was too expensive for me to lodge at a public house; I was therefore 
obliged to seek for private lodgings. My ignorance of the world led me to a 
widow who lived in one of the most disreputable streets of Copenhagen; she was 
inclined to receive me into her house, and I never suspected what kind of world 
it was which moved around me. She was a stern, but active dame; she described 
to me the other people of the city in such horrible colors as made me suppose 
that I was in the only safe haven there. I was to pay twenty rix dollars monthly 
for one room, which was nothing but an empty store-room, without window and 
light, but I had permission to sit in her parlor. I was to make trial of it at first for 
two days, meantime on the following day she told me that I could decide to stay 
or immediately go. I, who so easily attach myself to people, already liked her, 
and felt myself at home with her; but more than sixteen dollars per month Weyse 
had told me I must not pay, and this was the sum which I had received from him 
and Guldberg, so that no surplus remained to me for my other expenses. This 
troubled me very much; when she was gone out of the room, I seated myself on 
the sofa, and contemplated the portrait of her deceased husband. 

I was so wholly a child, that as the tears rolled down my own cheeks, I wetted 
the eyes of the portrait with my tears, in order that the dead man might feel how 
troubled I was, and influence the heart of his wife. She must have seen that 
nothing more was to be drained out of me, for when she returned to the room she 
said that she would receive me into her house for the sixteen rix dollars. I 
thanked God and the dead man. I found myself in the midst of the mysteries of 
Copenhagen, but I did not understand how to interpret them. There was in the 
house in which I lived a friendly young lady, who lived alone, and often wept; 
every evening her old father came and paid her a visit. I opened the door to him 
frequently; he wore a plain sort of coat, had his throat very much tied up, and his 
hat pulled over his eyes. He always drank his tea with her, and nobody dared to 
be present, because he was not fond of company: she never seemed very glad at 
his coming. [Footnote: This character will be recognised in Steffen Margaret, in 
Only a Fiddler. — M. H.] Many years afterwards, when I had reached another 
step on the ladder of life, when the refined world of fashionable life was opened 
before me, I saw one evening, in the midst of a brilliantly lighted hall, a polite 
old gentleman covered with orders — that was the old father in the shabby coat, 
he whom I had let in. He had little idea that I had opened the door to him when 
he played his part as guest, but I, on my side, then had also no thought but for 
my own comedy-playing; that is to say, I was at that time so much of a child that 
I played with my puppet-theatre and made my dolls’ clothes; and in order that I 


might obtain gaily-colored fragments for this purpose, I used to go to the shops 
and ask for patterns of various kinds of stuffs and ribbons. I myself did not 
possess a single farthing; my landlady received all the money each month in 
advance; only now and then, when I did any errands for her, she gave me 
something, and that went in the purchase of paper or for old play-books. I was 
now very happy, and was doubly so because Professor Guldberg had induced 
Lindgron, the first comic actor at the theatre, to give me instruction. He gave me 
several parts in Holberg to learn, such as Hendrik, and the Silly Boy, for which I 
had shown some talent. My desire, however, was to play the Correggio. I 
obtained permission to learn this piece in my own way, although Lindgron 
asked, with comic gravity, whether I expected to resemble the great painter? I, 
however, repeated to him the soliloquy in the picture gallery with so much 
feeling, that the old man clapped me on the shoulder and said, “Feeling you 
have; but you must not be an actor, though God knows what else. Speak to 
Guldberg about your learning Latin: that always opens the way for a student.” 

I a student! That was a thought which had never come before into my head. 
The theatre lay nearer to me, and was dearer too; but Latin I had also always 
wished to learn. But before I spoke on the subject to Guldberg, I mentioned it to 
the lady who gave me gratuitous instruction in German; but she told me that 
Latin was the most expensive language in the world, and that it was not possible 
to gain free instruction in it. Guldberg, however, managed it so that one of his 
friends, out of kindness, gave me two lessons a week. 

The dancer, Dahlen, whose wife at that time was one of the first artistes on 
the Danish boards, opened his house to me. I passed many an evening there, and 
the gentle, warm-hearted lady was kind to me. The husband took me with him to 
the dancing-school, and that was to me one step nearer to the theatre. There 
stood I for whole mornings, with a long staff, and stretched my legs; but 
notwithstanding all my good-will, it was Dahlen’s opinion that I should never 
get beyond a figurante. One advantage, however, I had gained; I might in an 
evening make my appearance behind the scenes of the theatre; nay, even sit upon 
the farthest bench in the box of the figurantes. It seemed to me as if I had got my 
foot just within the theatre, although I had never yet been upon the stage itself. 

One night the little opera of the Two Little Savoyards was given; in the 
market scene every one, even the mechanists, might go up to help in filling the 
stage; I heard them say so, and rouging myself a little, I went happily up with the 
others. I was in my ordinary dress; the confirmation coat, which still held 
together, although, with regard to brushing and repairs, it lookedebut miserably, 
and the great hat which fell down over my face. I was very conscious of the ill 
condition of my attire, and would have been glad to have concealed it; but, 


through the endeavor to do so, my movements became still more angular. I did 
not dare to hold myself upright, because, by so doing, I exhibited all the more 
plainly the shortness of my waistcoat, which I had outgrown. I had the feeling 
very plainly that people would make themselves merry about me; yet, at this 
moment, I felt nothing but the happiness of stepping for the first time before the 
foot-lamps. My heart beat; I stepped forward; there came up one of the singers, 
who at that time was much thought of, but now is forgotten; he took me by the 
hand, and jeeringly wished me happiness on my debut. “Allow me to introduce 
you to the Danish public,” said he, and drew me forward to the lamps. The 
people would laugh at me — I felt it; the tears rolled down my cheeks; I tore 
myself loose, and left the stage full of anguish. 

Shortly after this, Dahlen arranged a ballet of Armida, in which I received a 
little part: I was a spirit. In this ballet I became acquainted with the lady of 
Professor Heiberg, the wife of the poet, and now a highly esteemed actress on 
the Danish stage; she, then a little girl, had also a part in it, and our names stood 
printed in the bill. That was a moment in my life, when my name was printed! I 
fancied I could see it a nimbus of immortality. I was continually looking at the 
printed paper. I carried the programme of the ballet with me at night to bed, lay 
and read my name by candle light — in short, I was happy. 

I had now been two years in Copenhagen. The sum of money which had been 
collected for me was expended, but I was ashamed of making known my wants 
and my necessities. I had removed to the house of a woman whose husband, 
when living, was master of a trading-vessel, and there I had only lodging and 
breakfast. Those were heavy, dark days for me. 

The lady believed that I went out to dine with various families, whilst I only 
ate a little bread on one of the benches in the royal garden. Very rarely did I 
venture into some of the lowest eating-houses, and choose there the least 
expensive dish. I was, in truth, very forlorn; but I did not feel the whole weight 
of my condition. Every person who spoke to me kindly I took for a faithful 
friend. God was with me in my little room; and many a night, when I have said 
my evening prayer, I asked of Him, like a child, “Will things soon be better with 
me?” I had the notion, that as it went with me on New Year’s Day, so would it 
go with me through the whole year; and my highest wishes were to obtain a part 
in a play. 

It was now New Year’s Day. The theatre was closed, and only a half-blind 
porter sat at the entrance to the stage, on which there was not a soul. I stole past 
him with beating heart, got between the movable scenes and the curtain, and 
advanced to the open part of the stage. Here I fell down upon my knees, but not 
a single verse for declamation could I recall to my memory. I then said aloud the 


Lord’s Prayer, and went out with the persuasion, that because I had spoken from 
the stage on New Year’s Day, I should in the course of the year succeed in 
speaking still more, as well as in having a part assigned to me. 

During the two years of my residence in Copenhagen I had never been out 
into the open country. Once only had I been in the park, and there I had been 
deeply engrossed by studying the diversions of the people and their gay tumult. 
In the spring of the third year, I went out for the first time amid the verdure of a 
spring morning. It was into the garden of the Fredericksberg, the summer 
residence of Frederick VI. I stood still suddenly under the first large budding 
beech tree. The sun made the leaves transparent — there was a fragrance, a 
freshness — the birds sang. I was overcome by it — I shouted aloud for joy, 
threw my arms around the tree and kissed it. 

“Ts he mad?” said a man close behind me. It was one of the servants of the 
castle. I ran away, shocked at what I had heard, and then went thoughtfully and 
calmly back to the city. 

My voice had, in the mean time, in part regained its richness. The singing 
master of the choir-school heard it, offered me a place in the school, thinking 
that, by singing with the choir, I should acquire greater freedom in the exercise 
of my powers on the stage. I thought that I could see by this means a new way 
opened for me. I went from the dancing-school into the singing-school, and 
entered the choir, now as a shepherd, and now as a warrior. The theatre was my 
world. I had permission to go in the pit, and thus it fared ill with my Latin. I 
heard many people say that there was no Latin required for singing in the choir, 
and that without the knowledge of this language it was possible to become a 
great actor. I thought there was good sense in that, and very often, either with or 
without reason, excused myself from my Latin evening lesson. Guldberg became 
aware of this, and for the first time I received a reprimand which almost crushed 
me to the earth. I fancy that no criminal could suffer more by hearing the 
sentence of death pronounced upon him. My distress of mind must have 
expressed itself in my countenance, for he said “Do not act any more comedy.” 
But it was no comedy to me. 

I was now to learn Latin no longer. I felt my dependence upon the kindness of 
others in such a degree as I had never done before. Occasionally I had had 
gloomy and eamest thoughts in looking forward to my future, because I was in 
want of the very necessaries of life; at other times I had the perfect 
thoughtlessness of a child. 

The widow of the celebrated Danish statesman, Christian Colbj+rmsen, and 
her daughter, were the first ladies of high rank who cordially befriended the poor 
lad; who listened to me with sympathy, and saw me frequently. Mrs. von 


Colbj+rnsen resided, during the summer, at Bakkehus, where also lived the poet 
Rahbek and his interesting wife. Rahbek never spoke to me; but his lively and 
kind-hearted wife often amused herself with me. I had at that time again begun 
to write a tragedy, which I read aloud to her. Immediately on hearing the first 
scenes, she exclaimed, “But you have actually taken whole passages out of 
Oehlenschl ger and Ingemann.” 

“Yes, but they are so beautiful!” replied I in my simplicity, and read on. 

One day, when I was going from her to Mrs. von Colbj+msen, she gave me a 
handful of roses, and said, “Will you take them up to her? It will certainly give 
her pleasure to receive them from the hand of a poet.” These words were said 
half in jest; but it was the first time that anybody had connected my name with 
that of poet. It went through me, body and soul, and tears filled my eyes. I know 
that, from this very moment, my mind was awoke to writing and poetry. 
Formerly it had been merely an amusement by way of variety from my puppet- 
theatre. 

At Bakkehus lived also Professor Thiele, a young student at that time, but 
even then the editor of the Danish popular legends, and known to the public as 
the solver of Baggesen’s riddle, and as the writer of beautiful poetry. He was 
possessed of sentiment, true inspiration, and heart. He had calmly and attentively 
watched the unfolding of my mind, until we now became friends. He was one of 
the few who, at that time, spoke the truth of me, when other people were making 
themselves merry at my expense, and having only eyes for that which was 
ludicrous in me. People had called me, in jest, the little orator, and, as such, I 
was an object of curiosity. They found amusement in me, and I mistook every 
smile for a smile of applause. One of my later friends has told me that it 
probably was about this period that he saw me for the first time. It was in the 
drawing-room of a rich tradesman, where people were making themselves very 
merry with me. They desired me to repeat one of my poems, and, as I did this 
with great feeling, the merriment was changed into sympathy with me. 

I heard it said every day, what a good thing it would be for me if I could 
study. People advised me to devote myself to science, but no one moved one 
step to enable me to do so; it was labor enough for me to keep body and soul 
together. It therefore occurred to me to write a tragedy, which I would offer to 
the Theatre Royal, and would then begin to study with the money which I should 
thus obtain. Whilst Guldberg instructed me in Danish, I had written a tragedy 
from a German story, called The Chapel in the Wood; yet as this was done 
merely as an exercise in the language, and, as he forbade me in the most decided 
manner to bring it out, I would not do so. I originated my own material, 
therefore; and within fourteen days I wrote my national tragedy called the 


Robbers in Wissenberg (the name of a little village in Funen.) There was 
scarcely a word in it correctly written, as I had no person to help me, because I 
meant it to be anonymous; there was, nevertheless, one person admitted into the 
secret, namely, the young lady whom I had met with in Odense, during my 
preparation for confirmation, the only one who at that time showed me kindness 
and good-will. It was through her that I was introduced to the Colbj+rmsen 
family, and thus known and received in all those circles of which the one leads 
into the other. She paid some one to prepare a legible copy of my piece, and 
undertook to present it for perusal. After an interval of six weeks, I received it 
back, accompanied by a letter which said the people did not frequently wish to 
retain works which betrayed, in so great a degree, a want of elementary 
knowledge. 

It was just at the close of the theatrical season, in May, 1823, that I received a 
letter from the directors, by which I was dismissed from the singing and dancing 
school, the letter adding also, that my participation in the school-teaching could 
lead to no advantage for me, but that they wished some of my many friends 
would enable me to receive an education, without which, talent availed nothing. 
I felt myself again, as it were, cast out into the wide world without help and 
without support. It was absolutely necessary that I should write a piece for the 
theatre, and that must be accepted; there was no other salvation for me. I wrote, 
therefore, a tragedy founded on a passage in history, and I called it Alfsol. I was 
delighted with the first act, and with this I immediately went to the Danish 
translator of Shakspeare, Admiral Wulff, now deceased, who good-naturedly 
heard me read it. In after years I met with the most cordial reception in his 
family. At that time I also introduced myself to our celebrated physician Oersted, 
and his house has remained to me to this day an affectionate home, to which my 
heart has firmly attached itself, and where I find my oldest and most 
unchangeable friends. 

A favorite preacher, the rural dean Gutfeldt, was living at that time, and he it 
was who exerted himself most earnestly for my tragedy, which was now 
finished; and having written a letter of recommendation, he sent it to the 
managers of the theatre. I was suspended between hope and fear. In the course of 
the summer I endured bitter want, but I told it to no one, else many a one, whose 
sympathy I had experienced, would have helped me to the utmost of their means. 
A false shame prevented me from confessing what I endured. Still happiness 
filled my heart. I read then for the first time the works of Walter Scott. A new 
world was opened to me: I forgot the reality, and gave to the circulating library 
that which should have provided me with a dinner. 


The present conference councillor, Collin, one of the most distinguished men 
of Denmark, who unites with the greatest ability the noblest and best heart, to 
whom I looked up with confidence in all things, who has been a second father to 
me, and in whose children I have found brothers and sisters; — this excellent 
man I saw now for the first time. He was at that time director of the Theatre 
Royal, and people universally told me that it would be the best thing for me if he 
would interest himself on my behalf: it was either Oersted or Gutfeldt who first 
mentioned me to him; and now for the first time I went to that house which was 
to become so dear to me. Before the ramparts of Copenhagen were extended, 
this house lay outside the gate, and served as a summer residence to the Spanish 
Ambassador; now, however, it stands, a crooked, angular frame-work building, 
in a respectable street; an old-fashioned wooden balcony leads to the entrance, 
and a great tree spreads its green branches over the court and its pointed gables. 
It was to become a paternal house to me. Who does not willingly linger over the 
description of home? 

I discovered only the man of business in Collin; his conversation was grave 
and in few words. I went away, without expecting any sympathy from this man; 
and yet it was precisely Collin who in all sincerity thought for my advantage, 
and who worked for it silently, as he had done for others, through the whole 
course of his active life. But at that time I did not understand the apparent 
calmness with which he listened, whilst his heart bled for the afflicted, and he 
always labored for them with zeal and success, and knew how to help them. He 
touched so lightly upon my tragedy, which had been sent to him, and on account 
of which many people had overwhelmed me with flattering speeches, that I 
regarded him rather as an enemy than a protector. 

In a few day I was sent for by the directors of the theatre, when Rahbek gave 
me back my play as useless for the stage; adding, however, that there were so 
many grains of corn scattered in it, that it was hoped, that perhaps, by earnest 
study, after going to school and the previous knowledge of all that is requisite, I 
might, some time, be able to write a work which should be worthy of being acted 
on the Danish stage. 

In order therefore to obtain the means for my support and the necessary 
instruction, Collin recommended me to King Frederick the Sixth, who granted to 
me a certain sum annually for some years; and, by means of Collin also, the 
directors of the high schools allowed me to receive free instruction in the 
grammar school at Slagelse, where just then a new, and, as was said, an active 
rector was appointed. I was almost dumb with astonishment: never had I thought 
that my life would take this direction, although I had no correct idea of the path 
which I had now to tread. I was to go with the earliest mail to Slagelse, which 


lay twelve Danish miles from Copenhagen, to the place where also the poets 
Baggesen and Ingemann had gone to school. I was to receive money quarterly 
from Collin; I was to apply to him in all cases, and he it was who was to 
ascertain my industry and my progress. 

I went to him the second time to express to him my thanks. Mildly and kindly 
he said to me, “Write to me without restraint about everything which you 
require, and tell me how it goes with you.” From this hour I struck root in his 
heart; no father could have been more to me than he was, and is; none could 
have more heartily rejoiced in my happiness, and my after reception with the 
public; none have shared my sorrow more kindly; and I am proud to say that one 
of the most excellent men which Denmark possesses feels towards me as 
towards his own child. His beneficence was conferred without his making me 
feel it painful either by word or look. That was not the case with every one to 
whom, in this change of my fortunes, I had to offer my thanks; I was told to 
think of my inconceivable happiness and my poverty; in Collin’s words was 
expressed the warm-heartedness of a father, and to him it was that properly I was 
indebted for everything. 

The journey was hastily determined upon, and I had yet for myself some 
business to arrange. I had spoken to an acquaintance from Odense who had the 
management of a small printing concern, for a widow, to get “Alfsal” printed, 
that I might, by the sale of the work, make a little money. Before, however, the 
piece was printed, it was necessary that I should obtain a certain number of 
subscribers; but these were not obtained, and the manuscript lay in the printing- 
office, which, at the time I went to fetch it away, was shut up. Some years 
afterwards, however, it suddenly made its appearance in print without my 
knowledge or my desire, in its unaltered shape, but without my name. 

On a beautiful autumn day I set off with the mail from Copenhagen to begin 
my school-life in Slagelse. A young student, who a month before had passed his 
first examination, and now was travelling home to Jutland to exhibit himself 
there as a student, and to see once more his parents and his friends, sate at my 
side and exulted for joy over the new life which now lay before him; he assured 
me that he should be the most unhappy of human beings if he were in my place, 
and were again beginning to go to the grammar school. But I travelled with a 
good heart towards the little city of Zealand. My mother received a joyful letter 
from me. I only wished that my father and the old grandmother yet lived, and 
could hear that I now went to the grammar school. 


CHAPTER III. 


When, late in the evening, I arrived at the inn in Slagelse, I asked the hostess if 
there were anything remarkable in the city. 

“Yes,” said she, “a new English fire-engine and Pastor Bastholm’s library,” 
and those probably were all the lions in the city. A few officers of the Lancers 
composed the fine-gentleman world. Everybody knew what was done in 
everybody’s house, whether a scholar was elevated or degraded in his class, and 
the like. A private theatre, to which, at general rehearsal, the scholars of the 
grammar school and the maid-servants of the town had free entrance, furnished 
rich material for conversation. The place was remote from woods, and still 
farther from the coast; but the great post-road went through the city, and the 
post-horn resounded from the rolling carriage. 

I boarded with a respectable widow of the educated class, and had a little 
chamber looking out into the garden and field. My place in the school was in the 
lowest class, among little boys: — I knew indeed nothing at all. 

I was actually like a wild bird which is confined in a cage; I had the greatest 
desire to learn, but for the moment I floundered about, as if I had been thrown 
into the sea; the one wave followed another; grammar, geography, mathematics 
— I felt myself overpowered by them, and feared that I should never be able to 
acquire all these. The rector, who took a peculiar delight in turning everything to 
ridicule, did not, of course, make an exception in my case. To me he stood then 
as a divinity; I believed unconditionally every word which he spoke. One day, 
when I had replied incorrectly to his question, and he said that I was stupid, I 
mentioned it to Collin, and told him my anxiety, lest I did not deserve all that 
people had done for me; but he consoled me. Occasionally, however, on some 
subjects of instruction, I began to receive a good certificate, and the teachers 
were heartily kind to me; yet, notwithstanding that I advanced, I still lost 
confidence in myself more and more. On one of the first examinations, however, 
I obtained the praise of the rector. He wrote the same in my character-book; and, 
happy in this, I went a few days afterwards to Copenhagen. Guldberg, who saw 
the progress I had made, received me kindly, and commended my zeal; and his 
brother in Odense furnished me the next summer with the means of visiting the 
place of my birth, where I had not been since I left it to seek adventures. I 
crossed the Belt, and went on foot to Odense. When I came near enough to see 
the lofty old church tower, my heart was more and more affected; I felt deeply 
the care of God for me, and I burst into tears. My mother rejoiced over me. The 


families of Iversen and Guldberg received me cordially; and in the little streets I 
saw the people open their windows to look after me, for everybody knew how 
remarkably well things had fared with me; nay, I fancied I actually stood upon 
the pinnacle of fortune, when one of the principal citizens, who had built a high 
tower to his house, led me up there, and I looked out thence over the city, and 
the surrounding country, and some old women in the hospital below, who had 
known me from childhood, pointed up to me. 

As soon, however, as I returned to Slagelse, this halo of glory vanished, as 
well as every thought of it. I may freely confess that I was industrious, and I 
rose, aS soon as it was possible, into a higher class; but in proportion as I rose 
did I feel the pressure upon me more strongly, and that my endeavors were not 
sufficiently productive. Many an evening, when sleep overcame me, did I wash 
my head with cold water, or run about the lonely little garden, till I was again 
wakeful, and could comprehend the book anew. The rector filled up a portion of 
his hours of teaching with jests, nicknames, and not the happiest of witticisms. I 
was as if paralyzed with anxiety when he entered the room, and from that cause 
my replies often expressed the opposite of that which I wished to say, and 
thereby my anxiety was all the more increased. What was to become of me? 

In a moment of ill-humor I wrote a letter to the head master, who was one of 
those who was most cordially opposed to me. I said in this letter that I regarded 
myself as a person so little gifted by nature, that it was impossible for me to 
study, and that the people in Copenhagen threw away the money which they 
spent upon me: I besought him therefore to counsel me what I should do. The 
excellent man strengthened me with mild words, and wrote to me a most friendly 
and consolatory letter; he said that the rector meant kindly by me — that it was 
his custom and way of acting — that I was making all the progress that people 
could expect from me, and that I need not doubt of my abilities. He told me that 
he himself was a peasant youth of three and twenty, older than I myself was, 
when he began his studies; the misfortune for me was, that I ought to have been 
treated differently to the other scholars, but that this could hardly be done in a 
school; but that things were progressing, and that I stood well both with the 
teachers and my fellow students. 

Every Sunday we had to attend the church and hear an old preacher; the other 
scholars learned their lessons in history and mathematics while he preached; I 
learned my task in religion, and thought that, by so doing, it was less sinful. The 
general rehearsals at the private theatre were points of light in my school life; 
they took place in a back building, where the lowing of the cows might be heard; 
the street-decoration was a picture of the marketplace of the city, by which 


means the representation had something familiar about it; it amused the 
inhabitants to see their own houses. 

On Sunday afternoons it was my delight to go to the castle of Antvorskov, at 
that time only half ruinous, and once a monastery, where I pursued the 
excavating of the ruined cellars, as if it had been a Pompeii. I also often rambled 
to the crucifix of St. Anders, which stands upon one of the heights of Slagelse, 
and which is one of the wooden crosses erected in the time of Catholicism in 
Denmark. St. Anders was a priest in Slagelse, and travelled to the Holy Land; on 
the last day he remained so long praying on the holy grave, that the ship sailed 
away without him. Vexed at this circumstance, he walked along the shore, where 
a man met him riding on an ass, and took him up with him. Immediately he fell 
asleep, and when he awoke he heard the bells of Slagelse ringing. He lay upon 
the (Hvileh+i) hill of rest, where the cross now stands. He was at home a year 
and a day before the ship returned, which had sailed away without him, and an 
angel had borne him home. The legend, and the place where he woke, were both 
favorites of mine. From this spot I could see the ocean and Funen. Here I could 
indulge my fancies; when at home, my sense of duty chained my thoughts only 
to my books. 

The happiest time, however, was when, once on a Sunday, whilst the wood 
was green, I went to the city of Sor+, two (Danish) miles from Slagelse, and 
which lies in the midst of woods, surrounded by lakes. Here is an academy for 
the nobility, founded by the poet Holberg. Everything lay in a conventual 
stillness. I visited here the poet Ingemann, who had just married, and who held a 
situation as teacher; he had already received me kindly in Copenhagen; but here 
his reception of me was still more kind. His life in this place seemed to me like a 
beautiful story; flowers and vines twined around his window; the rooms were 
adorned with the portraits of distinguished poets, and other pictures. We sailed 
upon the lake with an Aeolian harp made fast to the mast. Ingemann talked so 
cheerfully, and his excellent, amiable wife treated me as if she were an elder 
sister: — I loved these people. Our friendship has grown with years. I have been 
from that time almost every summer a welcome guest there, and I have 
experienced that there are people in whose society one is made better, as it were; 
that which is bitter passes away, and the whole world appears in sunlight. 

Among the pupils in the academy of nobles, there were two who made verses; 
they knew that I did the same, and they attached themselves to me. The one was 
Petit, who afterwards, certainly with the best intention, but not faithfully, 
translated several of my books; the other, the poet Karl Bagger, one of the most 
gifted of men who has come forward in Danish literature, but who has been 
unjustly judged. His poems are full of freshness and originality; his story, “The 


Life of my Brother,” is a genial book, by the critique on which the Danish 
Monthly Review of Literature has proved that it does not understand how to give 
judgment. These two academicians were very different from me: life rushed 
rejoicingly through their veins; I was sensitive and childlike. In my character- 
book I always received, as regarded my conduct, “remarkably good.” On one 
occasion, however, I only obtained the testimony of “very good;” and so anxious 
and childlike was I, that I wrote a letter to Collin on that account, and assured 
him in grave earnestness, that I was perfectly innocent, although I had only 
obtained a character of “very good.” 

The rector grew weary of his residence in Slagelse; he applied for the vacant 
post of rector in the grammar-school of Helsing=r, and obtained it. He told me of 
it, and added kindly, that I might write to Collin and ask leave to accompany him 
thither; that I might live in his house, and could even now remove to his family; 
I should then in half a year become a student, which could not be the case if I 
remained behind, and that then he would himself give me some private lessons 
in Latin and Greek. On this same occasion he wrote also to Collin; and this 
letter, which I afterwards saw, contained the greatest praise of my industry, of 
the progress I had made, and of my good abilities, which last I imagined that he 
thoroughly mistook, and for the want of which, I myself had so often wept. I had 
no conception that he judged of me so favorably; it would have strengthened and 
relieved me had I known it; whereas, on the contrary, his perpetual blame 
depressed me. I, of course, immediately received Collin’s permission, and 
removed to the house of the rector. But that, alas! was an unfortunate house. 

I accompanied him to Helsing+r, one of the loveliest places in Denmark, 
close to the Sound, which is at this place not above a mile (Danish) broad, and 
which seems like a blue, swelling river between Denmark and Sweden. The 
ships of all nations sail past daily by hundreds; in winter the ice forms a firm 
bridge between the two countries, and when in spring this breaks up, it 
resembles a floating glacier. The scenery here made a lively impression upon 
me, but I dared only to cast stolen glances at it. When the school hours were 
over, the house door was commonly locked; I was obliged to remain in the 
heated school-room and learn my Latin, or else play with the children, or sit in 
my little room; I never went out to visit anybody. My life in this family furnishes 
the most evil dreams to my remembrance. I was almost overcome by it, and my 
prayer to God every evening was, that he would remove this cup from me and let 
me die. I possessed not an atom of confidence in myself. I never mentioned in 
my letters how hard it went with me, because the rector found his pleasure in 
making a jest of me, and turning my feelings to ridicule. I never complained of 
any one, with the exception of myself. I knew that they would say in 


Copenhagen, “He has not the desire to do any thing; a fanciful being can do no 
good with realities.” 

My letters to Collin, written at this time, showed such a gloomy despairing 
state of mind, that they touched him deeply; but people imagined that was not to 
be helped; they fancied that it was my disposition, and not, as was the case, that 
it was the consequence of outward influences. My temper of mind was 
thoroughly buoyant, and susceptible of every ray of sunshine; but only on one 
single holiday in the year, when I could go to Copenhagen, was I able to enjoy it. 

What a change it was to get for a few days out of the rector’s rooms 

into a house in Copenhagen, where all was elegance, cleanliness, and 

full of the comforts of refined life! This was at Admiral Wulff’s, whose 

wife felt for me the kindness of a mother, and whose children met me 

with cordiality; they dwelt in a portion of the Castle of Amalienburg, 

and my chamber looked out into the square. I remember the first evening 

there; Aladdin’s words passed through my mind, when he looked down from 

his splendid castle into the square, and said, “Here came I as a poor 

lad.” My soul was full of gratitude. 


During my whole residence in Slagelse I had scarcely written more than 

four or five poems; two of which, “The Soul,” and “To my Mother,” 

will be found printed in my collected works. During my school-time at 

Helsing+r I wrote only one single poem, “The Dying Child;” a poem which, 

of all my after works, became most popular and most widely circulated. I 

read it to some acquaintance in Copenhagen; some were struck by it, but 

most of them only remarked my Funen dialect, which drops the d in every 

word. I was commended by many; but from the greater number I received 

a lecture on modesty, and that I should not get too great ideas of 

myself — I who really at that time thought nothing of myself. [Footnote: 

How beautifully is all this part of the author’s experience reflected 

in that of Antonio, the Improvisatore, whose highly sensitive nature was 

too often wounded by the well-meant lectures of patrons and common-place 

minds. — M. H.] 

At the house of Admiral Wulff I saw many men of the most distinguished 
talent, and among them all my mind paid the greatest homage to one — that was 
the poet Adam Oehlenschl ger. I heard his praise resound from every mouth 
around me; I looked up to him with the most pious faith: I was happy when one 
evening, in a large brilliantly-lighted drawing room — where I deeply felt that 
my apparel was the shabbiest there, and for that reason I concealed myself 
behind the long curtains — Oehlenschl ger came to me and offered me his hand. 


I could have fallen before him on my knees. I again saw Weyse, and heard him 
improvise upon the piano. Wulff himself read aloud his translations of Byron; 
and Oehlenschl ger’s young daughter Charlotte surprised me by her joyous, 
merry humor. 

From such a house as this, I, after a few days, returned to the rector, and felt 
the difference deeply. He also came direct from Copenhagen, where he had 
heard it said that I had read in company one of my own poems. He looked at me 
with a penetrating glance, and commanded me to bring him the poem, when, if 
he found in it one spark of poetry, he would forgive me. I tremblingly brought to 
him “The Dying Child;” he read it, and pronounced it to be sentimentality and 
idle trash. He gave way freely to his anger. If he had believed that I wasted my 
time in writing verses, or that I was of a nature which required a severe 
treatment, then his intention would have been good; but he could not pretend 
this. But from this day forward my situation was more unfortunate than ever; I 
suffered so severely in my mind that I was very near sinking under it. That was 
the darkest, the most unhappy time in my life. 

Just then one of the masters went to Copenhagen, and related to Collin 
exactly what I had to bear, and immediately he removed me from the school and 
from the rector’s house. When, in taking leave of him, I thanked him for the 
kindness which I had received from him, the passionate man cursed me, and 
ended by saying that I should never become a student, that my verses would 
grow mouldy on the floor of the bookseller’s shop, and that I myself should end 
my days in a mad-house. I trembled to my innermost being, and left him. 

Several years afterwards, when my writings were read, when the 
Improvisatore first came out, I met him in Copenhagen; he offered me his hand 
in a conciliatory manner, and said that he had erred respecting me, and had 
treated me wrong; but it now was all the same to me. The heavy, dark days had 
also produced their blessing in my life. A young man, who afterwards became 
celebrated in Denmark for his zeal in the Northern languages and in history, 
became my teacher. I hired a little garret; it is described in the Fiddler; and in 
The Picture Book without Pictures, people may see that I often received there 
visits from the moon. I had a certain sum allowed for my support; but as 
instruction was to be paid for, I had to make savings in other ways. A few 
families through the week-days gave me a place at their tables. I was a sort of 
boarder, as many another poor student in Copenhagen is still: there was a variety 
in it; it gave an insight into the several kinds of family life, which was not 
without its influence on me. I studied industriously; in some particular branches 
I had considerably distinguished myself in Helsing+r, especially in mathematics; 
these were, therefore, now much more left to myself: everything tended to assist 


me in my Greek and Latin studies; in one direction, however, and that the one in 
which it would least have been expected, did my excellent teacher find much to 
do; namely, in religion. He closely adhered to the literal meaning of the Bible; 
with this I was acquainted, because from my first entrance in the school I had 
clearly understood what was said and taught by it. I received gladly, both with 
feeling and understanding, the doctrine, that God is love: everything which 
opposed this — a burning hell, therefore, whose fire endured forever — I could 
not recognize. Released from the distressing existence of the school-bench, I 
now expressed myself like a free man; and my teacher, who was one of the 
noblest and most amiable of human beings, but who adhered firmly to the letter, 
was often quite distressed about me. We disputed, whilst pure flames kindled 
within our hearts. It was nevertheless good for me that I came to this unspoiled, 
highly-gifted young man, who was possessed of a nature as peculiar as my own. 

That which, on the contrary, was an error in me, and which became very 
perceptible, was a pleasure which I had, not in jesting with, but in playing with 
my best feelings, and in regarding the understanding as the most important thing 
in the world. The rector had completely mistaken my undisguisedly candid and 
sensitive character; my excitable feelings were made ridiculous, and thrown 
back upon themselves; and now, when I could freely advance upon the way to 
my object, this change showed itself in me. From severe suffering I did not rush 
into libertinism, but into an erroneous endeavor to appear other than I was. I 
ridiculed feeling, and fancied that I had quite thrown it aside; and yet I could be 
made wretched for a whole day, if I met with a sour countenance where I 
expected a friendly one. Every poem which I had formerly written with tears, I 
now parodied, or gave to it a ludicrous refrain; one of which I called “The 
Lament of the Kitten,” another, “The Sick Poet.” The few poems which I wrote 
at that time were all of a humorous character: a complete change had passed over 
me; the stunted plant was reset, and now began to put forth new shoots. 

Wulff’s eldest daughter, a very clever and lively girl, understood and 
encouraged the humor, which made itself evident in my few poems; she 
possessed my entire confidence; she protected me like a good sister, and had 
great influence over me, whilst she awoke in me a feeling for the comic. 

At this time, also, a fresh current of life was sent through the Danish 
literature; for this the people had an interest, and politics played no part in it. 

Heiberg, who had gained the acknowledged reputation of a poet by his 
excellent works, “Psyche” and “Walter the Potter,’ had introduced the 
vaudeville upon the Danish stage; it was a Danish vaudeville, blood of our 
blood, and was therefore received with acclamation, and supplanted almost 
everything else. Thalia kept carnival on the Danish stage, and Heiberg was her 


secretary. I made his acquaintance first at Oersted’s. Refined, eloquent, and the 
hero of the day, he pleased me in a high degree; he was most kind to me, and I 
visited him; he considered one of my humorous poems worthy of a place in his 
most excellent weekly paper, “The Flying Post.” Shortly before I had, after a 
deal of trouble, got my poem of “The Dying Child” printed in a paper; none of 
the many publishers of journals, who otherwise accept of the most lamentable 
trash, had the courage to print a poem by a schoolboy. My best known poem 
they printed at that time, accompanied by an excuse for it. Heiberg saw it, and 
gave it in his paper an honorable place. Two humorous poems, signed H., were 
truly my debut with him. 

I remember the first evening when the “Flying Post” appeared with my verses 
in it. I was with a family who wished me well, but who regarded my poetical 
talent as quite insignificant, and who found something to censure in every line. 
The master of the house entered with the “Flying Post” in his hand. 

“This evening,” said he, “there are two excellent poems: they are by Heiberg; 
nobody else could write anything like them.” And now my poems were received 
with rapture. The daughter, who was in my secret, exclaimed, in her delight, that 
I was the author. They were all struck into silence, and were vexed. That 
wounded me deeply. 

One of our least esteemed writers, but a man of rank, who was very 
hospitable, gave me one day a Seat at his table. He told me that a new year’s gift 
would come out, and that he was applied to for a contribution. I said that a little 
poem of mine, at the wish of the publisher, would appear in the same new year’s 
gift. 

“What, then, everybody and anybody are to contribute to this book!” said the 
man in vexation: “then he will need nothing from me; I certainly can hardly give 
him anything.” 

My teacher dwelt at a considerable distance from me. I went to him twice 
each day, and on the way there my thoughts were occupied with my lessons. On 
my return, however, I breathed more freely, and then bright poetical ideas passed 
through my brain, but they were never committed to paper; only five or six 
humorous poems were written in the course of the year, and these disturbed me 
less when they were laid to rest on paper than if they had remained in my mind. 

In September, 1828, I was a student; and when the examination was over, the 
thousand ideas and thoughts, by which I was pursued on the way to my teacher, 
flew like a swarm of bees out into the world, and, indeed, into my first work, “A 
Journey on Foot to Amack;” a peculiar, humorous book, but one which fully 
exhibited my own individual character at that time, my disposition to sport with 
everything, and to jest in tears over my own feelings — a fantastic, gaily-colored 


tapestry-work. No publisher had the courage to bring out that little book; I 
therefore ventured to do it myself, and, in a few days after its appearance, the 
impression was sold. Publisher Keitzel bought from me the second edition; after 
a while he had a third; and besides this, the work was reprinted in Sweden. 

Everybody read my book; I heard nothing but praise; I was “a student,” — I 
had attained the highest goal of my wishes. I was in a whirl of joy; and in this 
state I wrote my first dramatic work, “Love on the Nicholas Tower, or, What 
says the Pit?” It was unsuccessful, because it satirized that which no longer 
existed amongst us, namely, the shows of the middle ages; besides which, it 
rather ridiculed the enthusiasm for the vaudeville. The subject of it was, in short, 
as follows: — The watchman of the Nicholas Tower, who always spoke as a 
knight of the castle, wished to give his daughter to the watchman of the 
neighboring church-tower; but she loved a young tailor, who had made a journey 
to the grave of Eulenspiegel, and was just now returned, as the punch-bowl 
steamed, and was to be emptied in honor of the young lady’s consent being 
given. The lovers escape together to the tailor’s herberg, where dancing and 
merriment are going forward. The watchman, however, fetches back his 
daughter; but she had lost her senses, and she assured them that she never would 
recover them, unless she had her tailor. The old watchman determines that Fate 
should decide the affair; but, then, who was Fate? The idea then comes into his 
head that the public shall be his Pythia, and that the public shall decide whether 
she should have the tailor or the watchman. They determine, therefore, to send to 
one of the youngest of the poets, and beg him to write the history in the style of 
the vaudeville, a kind of writing which was the most successful at that time, and 
when the piece was brought upon the stage, and the public either whistled or 
hissed, it should be in no wise considered that the work of the young author had 
been unsuccessful, but that it should be the voice of Fate, which said, “She shall 
marry the watchman.” If, on the contrary, the piece was successful, it indicated 
that she should have the tailor; and this last, remarked the father, must be said in 
prose, in order that the public may understand it. Now every one of the 
characters thought himself on the stage, where in the epilogue the lovers 
besought the public for their applause, whilst the watchman begged them either 
to whistle, or at least to hiss. 

My fellow students received the piece with acclamation; they were proud of 
me. I was the second of their body who in this year had brought out a piece on 
the Danish stage; the other was Arnesen, student at the same time with me, and 
author of a vaudeville called “The Intrigue in the People’s Theatre,” a piece 
which had a great run. We were the two young authors of the October 


examination, two of the sixteen poets which this year produced, and whom 
people in jest divided into the four great and the twelve small poets. 

I was now a happy human being; I possessed the soul of a poet, and the heart 
of youth; all houses began to be open to me; I flew from circle to circle. Still, 
however, I devoted myself industriously to study, so that in September, 1829, I 
passed my Examen philologicum et philosophicum, and brought out the first 
collected edition of my poems, which met with great praise. Life lay bright with 
sunshine before me. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Until now I had only seen a small part of my native land, that is to say, a few 
points in Funen and Zealand, as well as Moen’s Klint, which last is truly one of 
our most beautiful places; the beechwoods there hang like a garland over the 
white chalk cliffs, from which a view is obtained far over the Baltic. I wished, 
therefore, in the summer of 1830, to devote my first literary proceeds to seeing 
Jutland, and making myself more thoroughly acquainted with my own Funen. I 
had no idea how much solidity of mind I should derive from this summer 
excursion, or what a change was about to take place in my inner life. 

Jutland, which stretches between the German Ocean and the Baltic, until it 
ends at Skagen in a reef of quicksands, possesses a peculiar character. Towards 
the Baltic extend immense woods and hills; towards the North Sea, mountains 
and quicksands, scenery of a grand and solitary character; and between the two, 
infinite expanses of brown heath, with their wandering gipsies, their wailing 
birds, and their deep solitude, which the Danish poet, Steen Blicher, has 
described in his novels. 

This was the first foreign scenery which I had ever seen, and the impression, 
therefore, which it made upon me was very strong. [Footnote: This impressive 
and wild scenery, with its characteristic figures, of gipsies etc., is most 
exquisitely introduced into the author’s novel of “O. T.”; indeed it gives a 
coloring and tone to the whole work, which the reader never can forget. In my 
opinion Andersen never wrote anything finer in the way of description than 
many parts of this work, though as a story it is not equal to his others. — M. H.] 
In the cities, where my “Journey on Foot” and my comic poems were known, I 
met with a good reception. Funen revealed her rural life to me; and, not far from 
my birth-place of Odense, I passed several weeks at the country seat of the elder 
Iversen as a welcome guest. Poems sprung forth upon paper, but of the comic 
fewer and fewer. Sentiment, which I had so often derided, would now be 
avenged. I arrived, in the course of my journey, at the house of a rich family in a 
small city; and here suddenly a new world opened before me, an immense world, 
which yet could be contained in four lines, which I wrote at that time: — 

A pair of dark eyes fixed my sight, 

They were my world, my home, my delight, 

The soul beamed in them, and childlike peace, 

And never on earth will their memory cease. 


New plans of life occupied me. I would give up writing poetry, — to what 
could it lead? I would study theology, and become a preacher; I had only one 
thought, and that was she. But it was self-delusion: she loved another; she 
married him. It was not till several years later that I felt and acknowledged that it 
was best, both for her and for myself, that things had fallen out as they were. She 
had no idea, perhaps, how deep my feeling for her had been, or what an 
influence it produced in me. She had become the excellent wife of a good man, 
and a happy mother. God’s blessing rest upon her! 

In my “Journey on Foot,” and in most of my writings, satire had been the 
prevailing characteristic. This displeased many people, who thought that this 
bent of mind could lead to no good purpose. The critics now blamed me 
precisely for that which a far deeper feeling had expelled from my breast. A new 
collection of Poetry, “Fancies and Sketches,” which was published for the new 
year, showed satisfactorily what my heart suffered. A paraphrase of the history 
of my own heart appeared in a serious vaudeville, “Parting and Meeting,” with 
this difference only, that here the love was mutual: the piece was not presented 
on the stage till five years later. 

Among my young friends in Copenhagen at that time was Orla Lehmann, 
who afterwards rose higher in popular favor, on account of his political efforts 
than any man in Denmark. Full of animation, eloquent and undaunted, his 
character of mind was one which interested me also. The German language was 
much studied at his father’s; they had received there Heine’s poems, and they 
were very attractive for young Orla. He lived in the country, in the neighborhood 
of the castle of Fredericksberg. I went there to see him, and he sang as I came 
one of Heine’s verses, “Thalatta, Thalatta, du eviges Meer.” We read Heine 
together; the afternoon and the evening passed, and I was obliged to remain there 
all night; but I had on this evening made the acquaintance of a poet, who, as it 
seemed to me, sang from the soul; he supplanted Hoffman, who, as might be 
seen by my “Journey on Foot,” had formerly had the greatest influence on me. In 
my youth there were only three authors who as it were infused themselves into 
my blood, — Walter Scott, Hoffman, and Heine. 

I betrayed more and more in my writings an unhealthy turn of mind. I felt an 
inclination to seek for the melancholy in life, and to linger on the dark side of 
things. I became sensitive and thought rather of the blame than the praise which 
was lavished on me. My late school education, which was forced, and my 
impulse to become an author whilst I was yet a student, make it evident that my 
first work, the “Journey on Foot,” was not without grammatical errors. Had I 
only paid some one to correct the press, which was a work I was unaccustomed 
to, then no charge of this kind could have been brought against me. Now, on the 


contrary, people laughed at these errors, and dwelt upon them, passing over 
carelessly that in the book which had merit. I know people who only read my 
poems to find out errors; they noted down, for instance, how often I used the 
word beautiful, or some similar word. A gentleman, now a clergyman, at that 
time a writer of vaudevilles and a critic, was not ashamed, in a company where I 
was, to go through several of my poems in this style; so that a little girl of six 
years old, who heard with amazement that he discovered everything to be wrong, 
took the book, and pointing out the conjunction and, said, “There is yet a little 
word about which you have not scolded.” He felt what a reproof lay in the 
remark of the child; he looked ashamed and kissed the little one. All this 
wounded me; but I had, since my school-days, become somewhat timid, and that 
caused me to take it all quietly: I was morbidly sensitive, and I was good-natured 
to a fault. Everybody knew it, and some were on that account almost cruel to me. 
Everybody wished to teach me; almost everybody said that I was spoiled by 
praise, and therefore they would speak the truth to me. Thus I heard continually 
of my faults, the real and the ideal weaknesses. In the mean time, however, my 
feelings burst forth; and then I said that I would become a poet whom they 
should see honored. But this was regarded only as the crowning mark of the 
most unbearable vanity; and from house to house it was repeated. I was a good 
man, they said, but one of the vainest in existence; and in that very time I was 
often ready wholly to despair of my abilities, and had, as in the darkest days of 
my school-life, a feeling, as if my whole talents were a self-deception. I almost 
believed so; but it was more than I could bear, to hear the same thing said, 
sternly and jeeringly, by others; and if I then uttered a proud, an inconsiderate 
word, it was addressed to the scourge with which I was smitten; and when those 
who smite are those we love, then do the scourges become scorpions. 

For this reason Collin thought that I should make a little journey, — for 
instance, to North Germany, — in order to divert my mind and furnish me with 
new ideas. 

In the spring of 1831, I left Denmark for the first time. I saw L bek and 
Hamburg. Everything astonished me and occupied my mind. I saw mountains 
for the first time, — the Harzgebirge. The world expanded so astonishingly 
before me. My good humor returned to me, as to the bird of passage. Sorrow is 
the flock of sparrows which remains behind, and builds in the nests of the birds 
of passage. But I did not feel myself wholly restored. 

In Dresden I made acquaintance with Tieck. Ingemann had given me a letter 
to him. I heard him one evening read aloud one of Shakspeare’s plays. On taking 
leave of him, he wished me a poet’s success, embraced and kissed me; which 
made the deepest impression upon me. The expression of his eyes I shall never 


forget. I left him with tears, and prayed most fervently to God for strength to 
enable me to pursue the way after which my whole soul strove — strength, 
which should enable me to express that which I felt in my soul; and that when I 
next saw Tieck, I might be known and valued by him. It was not until several 
years afterwards, when my later works were translated into German, and well 
received in his country, that we saw each other again; I felt the true hand- 
pressure of him who had given to me, in my second father-land, the kiss of 
consecration. 

In Berlin, a letter of Oersted’s procured me the acquaintance of Chamisso. 
That grave man, with his long locks and honest eyes, opened the door to me 
himself, read the letter, and I know not how it was, but we understood each other 
immediately. I felt perfect confidence in him, and told him so, though it was in 
bad German. Chamisso understood Danish; I gave him my poems, and he was 
the first who translated any of them, and thus introduced me into Germany. It 
was thus he spoke of me at that time in the Morgenblatt: “Gifted with wit, fancy, 
humor, and a national naivet , Andersen has still in his power tones which 
awaken deeper echoes. He understands, in particular, how with perfect ease, by a 
few slight but graphic touches, to call into existence little pictures and 
landscapes, but which are often so peculiarly local as not to interest those who 
are unfamiliar with the home of the poet. Perhaps that which may be translated 
from him, or which is so already, may be the least calculated to give a proper 
idea of him.” 

Chamisso became a friend for my whole life. The pleasure which he had in 
my later writings may be seen by the printed letters addressed to me in the 
collected edition of his works. 

The little journey in Germany had great influence upon me, as my 
Copenhagen friends acknowledged. The impressions of the journey were 
immediately written down, and I gave them forth under the title of “Shadow 
Pictures.” Whether I were actually improved or not, there still prevailed at home 
the same petty pleasure in dragging out my faults, the same perpetual schooling 
of me; and I was weak enough to endure it from those who were officious 
meddlers. I seldom made a joke of it; but if I did so, it was called arrogance and 
vanity, and it was asserted that I never would listen to rational people. Such an 
instructor once asked me whether I wrote Dog with a little d; — he had found 
such an error of the press in my last work. I replied, jestingly, “Yes, because I 
here spoke of a little dog.” 

But these are small troubles, people will say. Yes, but they are drops which 
wear hollows in the rock. I speak of it here; I feel a necessity to do so; here to 
protest against the accusation of vanity, which, since no other error can be 


discovered in my private life, is seized upon, and even now is thrown at me like 
an old medal. 

From the end of the year 1828, to the beginning of 1839, I maintained myself 
alone by my writings. Denmark is a small country; but few books at that time 
went to Sweden and Norway; and on that account the profit could not be great. It 
was difficult for me to pull through, — doubly difficult, because my dress must 
in some measure accord with the circles into which I went. To produce, and 
always to be producing, was destructive, nay, impossible. I translated a few 
pieces for the theatre, — La Quarantaine, and La Reine de seize ans; and as, at 
that time, a young composer of the name of Hartmann, a grandson of him who 
composed the Danish folks-song of “King Christian stood by the tall, tall mast,” 
wished for text to an opera, I was of course ready to write it. Through the 
writings of Hoffman, my attention had been turned to the masked comedies of 
Gozzi: I read Il Corvo, and finding that it was an excellent subject, I wrote, in a 
few weeks, my opera-text of the Raven. It will sound strange to the ears of 
countrymen when I say that I, at that time, recommended Hartmann; that I gave 
my word for it, in my letter to the theatrical directors, for his being a man of 
talent, who would produce something good. He now takes the first rank among 
the living Danish composers. 

I worked up also Walter Scott’s “Bride of Lammermoor” for another young 
composer, Bredal. Both operas appeared on the stage; but I was subjected to the 
most merciless criticism, as one who had stultified the labors of foreign poets. 
What people had discovered to be good in me before seemed now to be 
forgotten, and all talent was denied to me. The composer Weyse, my earliest 
benefactor, whom I have already mentioned, was, on the contrary, satisfied in 
the highest degree with my treatment of these subjects. He told me that he had 
wished for a long time to compose an opera from Walter Scott’s “Kenilworth.” 
He now requested me to commence the joint work, and write the text. I had no 
idea of the summary justice which would be dealt to me. I needed money to live, 
and, what still more determined me to it, I felt flattered to have to work with 
Weyse our most celebrated composer. It delighted me that he, who had first 
spoken in my favor at Siboni’s house, now, as artist, sought a noble connection 
with me. I had scarcely half finished the text, when I was already blamed for 
having made use of a well-known romance. I wished to give it up; but Weyse 
consoled me, and encouraged me to proceed. Afterwards, before he had finished 
the music, when I was about to travel abroad, I committed my fate, as regarded 
the text, entirely to his hands. He wrote whole verses of it, and the altered 
conclusion is wholly his own. It was a peculiarity of that singular man that he 
liked no book which ended sorrowfully. For that reason, Amy must marry 


Leicester, and Elizabeth say, “Proud England, I am thine.” I opposed this at the 
beginning; but afterwards I yielded, and the piece was really half-created by 
Weyse. It was brought on the stage, but was not printed, with the exception of 
the songs. To this followed anonymous attacks: the city post brought me letters 
in which the unknown writers scoffed at and derided me. That same year I 
published a new collection of poetry, “The Twelve Months of the Year;” and this 
book, though it was afterwards pronounced to contain the greater part of my best 
lyrical poems, was then condemned as bad. 

At that time “The Monthly Review of Literature,” though it is now gone to its 
grave, was in its full bloom. At its first appearance, it numbered among its co- 
workers some of the most distinguished names. Its want, however, was men who 
were qualified to speak ably on aesthetic works. Unfortunately, everybody 
fancies himself able to give an opinion upon these; but people may write 
excellently on surgery or pedagogical science, and may have a name in those 
things, and yet be dolts in poetry: of this proofs may be seen. By degrees it 
became more and more difficult for the critical bench to find a judge for poetical 
works. The one, however, who, through his extraordinary zeal for writing and 
speaking, was ready at hand, was the historian and states-councillor Molbeck, 
who played, in our time, so great a part in the history of Danish criticism, that I 
must speak of him rather more fully. He is an industrious collector, writes 
extremely correct Danish, and his Danish dictionary, let him be reproached with 
whatever want he may, is a most highly useful work; but, as a judge of aesthetic 
works, he is one-sided, and even fanatically devoted to party spirit. He belongs, 
unfortunately, to the men of science, who are only one sixty-fourth of a poet, and 
who are the most incompetent judges of aesthetics. He has, for example, by his 
critiques on Ingemann’s romances, shown how far he is below the poetry which 
he censures. He has himself published a volume of poems, which belong to the 
common run of books, “A Ramble through Denmark,” written in the fade, 
flowery style of those times, and “A Journey through Germany, France, and 
Italy,” which seems to be made up out of books, not out of life. He sate in his 
study, or in the Royal Library, where he has a post, when suddenly he became 
director of the theatre and censor of the pieces sent in. He was sickly, one-sided 
in judgment, and irritable: people may imagine the result. He spoke of my first 
poems very favorably; but my star soon sank for another, who was in the 
ascendant, a young lyrical poet, Paludan Muller; and, as he no longer loved, he 
hated me. That is the short history; indeed, in the selfsame Monthly Review the 
very poems which had formerly been praised were now condemned by the same 
judge, when they appeared in a new increased edition. There is a Danish 


proverb, “When the carriage drags, everybody pushes behind;” and I proved the 
truth of it now. 

It happened that a new star in Danish literature ascended at this time. 
Heinrich Hertz published his “Letters from the Dead” anonymously: it was a 
mode of driving all the unclean things out of the temple. The deceased Baggesen 
sent polemical letters from Paradise, which resembled in the highest degree the 
style of that author. They contained a sort of apotheosis of Heiberg, and in part 
attacks upon Oehlenschl ger and Hauch. The old story about my orthographical 
elrors was again revived; my name and my school-days in Slagelse were brought 
into connection with St. Anders. 

I was ridiculed, or if people will, I was chastised. Hertz’s book went through 
all Denmark; people spoke of nothing but him. It made it still more piquant that 
the author of the work could not be discovered. People were enraptured, and 
justly. Heiberg, in his “Flying Post,” defended a few aesthetical insignificants, 
but not me. I felt the wound of the sharp knife deeply. My enemies now regarded 
me as entirely shut out from the world of spirits. I however in a short time 
published a little book, “Vignettes to the Danish Poets,” in which I characterized 
the dead and the living authors in a few lines each, but only spoke of that which 
was good in them. The book excited attention; it was regarded as one of the best 
of my works; it was imitated, but the critics did not meddle with it. It was 
evident, on this occasion, as had already been the case, that the critics never laid 
hands on those of my works which were the most successful. 

My affairs were now in their worst condition; and precisely in that same year 
in which a stipend for travelling had been conferred upon Hertz, I also had 
presented a petition for the same purpose. The universal opinion was that I had 
reached the point of culmination, and if I was to succeed in travelling it must be 
at this present time. I felt, what since then has become an acknowledged fact, 
that travelling would be the best school for me. In the mean time I was told that 
to bring it under consideration I must endeavor to obtain from the most 
distinguished poets and men of science a kind of recommendation; because this 
very year there were so many distinguished young men who were soliciting a 
stipend, that it would be difficult among these to put in an available claim. I 
therefore obtained recommendations for myself; and I am, so far as I know, the 
only Danish poet who was obliged to produce recommendations to prove that he 
was a poet. 

And here also it is remarkable, that the men who recommended me have each 
one made prominent some very different qualification which gave me a claim: 
for instance, Oehlenschl ger, my lyrical power, and the earnestness that was in 
me; Ingemann, my skill in depicting popular life; Heiberg declared that, since 


the days of Wessel, no Danish poet had possessed so much humor as myself; 
Oersted remarked, every one, they who were against me as well as those who 
were for me, agreed on one subject, and this was that I was a true poet. Thiele 
expressed himself warmly and enthusiastically about the power which he had 
seen in me, combating against the oppression and the misery of life. I received a 
stipend for travelling; Hertz a larger and I a smaller one: and that also was quite 
in the order of things. 

“Now be happy,” said my friends, “make yourself aware of your unbounded 
good fortune! Enjoy the present moment, as it will probably be the only time in 
which you will get abroad. You shall hear what people say about you while you 
are travelling, and how we shall defend you; sometimes, however, we shall not 
be able to do that.” 

It was painful to me to hear such things said; I felt a compulsion of soul to be 
away, that I might, if possible, breathe freely; but sorrow is firmly seated on the 
horse of the rider. More than one sorrow oppressed my heart, and although I 
opened the chambers of my heart to the world, one or two of them I keep locked, 
nevertheless. On setting out on my journey, my prayer to God was that I might 
die far away from Denmark, or return strengthened for activity, and in a 
condition to produce works which should win for me and my beloved ones joy 
and honor. 

Precisely at the moment of setting out on my journey, the form of my beloved 
arose in my heart. Among the few whom I have already named, there are two 
who exercised a great influence upon my life and my poetry, and these I must 
more particularly mention. A beloved mother, an unusually liberal-minded and 
well educated lady, Madame L ss c, had introduced me into her agreeable circle 
of friends; she often felt the deepest sympathy with me in my troubles; she 
always turned my attention to the beautiful in nature and the poetical in the 
details of life, and as almost everyone regarded me as a poet, she elevated my 
mind; yes, and if there be tenderness and purity in anything which I have written, 
they are among those things for which I have especially to be thankful to her. 
Another character of great importance to me was Collin’s son Edward. Brought 
up under fortunate circumstances of life, he was possessed of that courage and 
determination which I wanted. I felt that he sincerely loved me, and I full of 
affection, threw myself upon him with my whole soul; he passed on calmly and 
practically through the business of life. I often mistook him at the very moment 
when he felt for me most deeply, and when he would gladly have infused into 
me a portion of his own character, — to me who was as a reed shaken by the 
wind. In the practical part of life, he, the younger, stood actively by my side, 
from the assistance which he gave in my Latin exercises, to the arranging the 


business of bringing out editions of my works. He has always remained the 
same; and were I to enumerate my friends, he would be placed by me as the first 
on the list. When the traveller leaves the mountains behind him, then for the first 
time he sees them in their true form: so is it also with friends. 

I arrived at Paris by way of Cassel and the Rhine. I retained a vivid 
impression of all that I saw. The idea for a poem fixed itself firmer and firmer in 
my mind; and I hoped, as it became more clearly worked out, to propitiate by it 
my enemies. There is an old Danish folks-song of Agnete and the Merman, 
which bore an affinity to my own state of mind, and to the treatment of which I 
felt an inward impulse. The song tells that Agnete wandered solitarily along the 
shore, when a merman rose up from the waves and decoyed her by his speeches. 
She followed him to the bottom of the sea, remained there seven years, and bore 
him seven children. One day, as she sat by the cradle, she heard the church bells 
sounding down to her in the depths of the sea, and a longing seized her heart to 
go to church. By her prayers and tears she induced the merman to conduct her to 
the upper world again, promising soon to return. He prayed her not to forget his 
children, more especially the little one in the cradle; stopped up her ears and her 
mouth, and then led her upwards to the sea-shore. When, however, she entered 
the church, all the holy images, as soon as they saw her, a daughter of sin and 
from the depths of the sea, turned themselves round to the walls. She was 
affrighted, and would not return, although the little ones in her home below were 
weeping. 

I treated this subject freely, in a lyrical and dramatic manner. I will venture to 
say that the whole grew out of my heart; all the recollections of our beechwoods 
and the open sea were blended in it. 

In the midst of the excitement of Paris I lived in the spirit of the Danish folks- 
songs. The most heartfelt gratitude to God filled my soul, because I felt that all 
which I had, I had received through his mercy; yet at the same time I took a 
lively interest in all that surrounded me. I was present at one of the July festivals, 
in their first freshness; it was in the year 1833. I saw the unveiling of Napoleon’s 
pillar. I gazed on the world-experienced King Louis Philippe, who is evidently 
defended by Providence. I saw the Duke of Orleans, full of health and the 
enjoyment of life, dancing at the gay people’s ball, in the gay Maison de Ville. 
Accident led in Paris to my first meeting with Heine, the poet, who at that time 
occupied the throne in my poetical world. When I told him how happy this 
meeting and his kind words made me, he said that this could not very well be the 
case, else I should have sought him out. I replied, that I had not done so 
precisely because I estimated him so highly. I should have feared that he might 
have thought it ridiculous in me, an unknown Danish poet, to seek him out; 


“and,” added I, “your sarcastic smile would deeply have wounded me.” In reply, 
he said something friendly. 

Several years afterwards, when we again met in Paris, he gave me a cordial 
reception, and I had a view into the brightly poetical portion of his soul. 

Paul D port met me with equal kindness. Victor Hugo also received me. 

During my journey to Paris, and the whole month that I spent there, I 

heard not a single word from home. Could my friends perhaps have nothing 

agreeable to tell me? At length, however, a letter arrived; a large 

letter, which cost a large sum in postage. My heart beat with joy and 

yearning impatience; it was, indeed, my first letter. I opened it, but 

I discovered not a single written word, nothing but a Copenhagen 

newspaper, containing a lampoon upon me, and that was sent to me all 

that distance with postage unpaid, probably by the anonymous writer 

himself. This abominable malice wounded me deeply. I have never 

discovered who the author was, perhaps he was one of those who 

afterwards called me friend, and pressed my hand. Some men have base 

thoughts: I also have mine. 

It is a weakness of my country-people, that commonly, when abroad, during 
their residence in large cities, they almost live exclusively in company together; 
they must dine together, meet at the theatre, and see all the lions of the place in 
company. Letters are read by each other; news of home is received and talked 
over, and at last they hardly know whether they are in a foreign land or their 
own. I had given way to the same weakness in Paris; and in leaving it, therefore, 
determined for one month to board myself in some quiet place in Switzerland, 
and live only among the French, so as to be compelled to speak their language, 
which was necessary to me in the highest degree. 

In the little city of Lodi, in a valley of the Jura mountains, where the snow fell 
in August, and the clouds floated below us, was I received by the amiable family 
of a wealthy watchmaker. They would not hear a word about payment. I lived 
among them and their friends as a relation, and when we parted the children 
wept. We had become friends, although I could not understand their patois; they 
shouted loudly into my ear, because they fancied I must be deaf, as I could not 
understand them. In the evenings, in that elevated region, there was a repose and 
a stillness in nature, and the sound of the evening bells ascended to us from the 
French frontier. At some distance from the city, stood a solitary house, painted 
white and clean; on descending through two cellars, the noise of a millwheel was 
heard, and the rushing waters of a river which flowed on here, hidden from the 
world. I often visited this place in my solitary rambles, and here I finished my 
poem of “Agnete and the Merman,” which I had begun in Paris. 


I sent home this poem from Lodi; and never, with my earlier or my later 
works, were my hopes so high as they were now. But it was received coldly. 
People said I had done it in imitation of Oehlenschl ger, who at one time sent 
home masterpieces. Within the last few years, I fancy, this poem has been 
somewhat more read, and has met with its friends. It was, however, a step 
forwards, and it decided, as it were, unconsciously to me, my pure lyrical phasis. 
It has been also of late critically adjudged in Denmark, that, notwithstanding that 
on its first appearance it excited far less attention than some of my earlier and 
less successful works, still that in this the poetry is of a deeper, fuller, and more 
powerful character than anything which I had hitherto produced. 

This poem closes one portion of my life. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the 5th of September, 1833, I crossed the Simplon on my way to Italy. On 
the very day, on which, fourteen years before, I had arrived poor and helpless in 
Copenhagen, did I set foot in this country of my longing and of my poetical 
happiness. It happened in this case, as it often does, by accident, without any 
arrangement on my part, as if I had preordained lucky days in the year; yet good 
fortune has so frequently been with me, that I perhaps only remind myself of its 
visits on my own self-elected days. 

All was sunshine — all was spring! The vine hung in long trails from tree to 
tree; never since have I seen Italy so beautiful. I sailed on Lago Maggiore; 
ascended the cathedral of Milan; passed several days in Genoa, and made from 
thence a journey, rich in the beauties of nature, along the shore to Carrara. I had 
seen statues in Paris, but my eyes were closed to them; in Florence, before the 
Venus de Medici, it was for the first time as if scales fell from my eyes; a new 
world of art disclosed itself before me; that was the first fruit of my journey. 
Here it was that I first learned to understand the beauty of form — the spirit 
which reveals itself in form. The life of the people — nature — all was new to 
me; and yet as strangely familiar as if I were come to a home where I had lived 
in my childhood. With a peculiar rapidity did I seize upon everything, and 
entered into its life, whilst a deep northern melancholy — it was not home- 
sickness, but a heavy, unhappy feeling — filled my breast. I received the news in 
Rome, of how little the poem of Agnete, which I had sent home, was thought of 
there; the next letter in Rome brought me the news that my mother was dead. I 
was now quite alone in the world. 

It was at this time, and in Rome, that my first meeting with Hertz took place. 
In a letter which I had received from Collin, he had said that it would give him 
pleasure to hear that Hertz and I had become friends; but even without this wish 
it would have happened, for Hertz kindly offered me his hand, and expressed 
sympathy with my sorrow. He had, of all those with whom I was at that time 
acquainted, the most variously cultivated mind. We had often disputations 
together, even about the attacks which had been made upon me at home as a 
poet. He, who had himself given me a wound, said the following words, which 
deeply impressed themselves on my memory: “Your misfortune is, that you have 
been obliged to print everything; the public has been able to follow you step by 
step. I believe that even, a Goethe himself must have suffered the same fate, had 
he been in your situation.” And then he praised my talent for seizing upon the 


characteristics of nature, and giving, by a few intuitive sketches, pictures of 
familiar life. My intercourse with him was very instructive to me, and I felt that I 
had one merciful judge more. I travelled in company with him to Naples, where 
we dwelt together in one house. 

In Rome I also became first acquainted with Thorwaldsen. Many years 
before, when I had not long been in Copenhagen, and was walking through the 
streets as a poor boy, Thorwaldsen was there too: that was on his first return 
home. We met one another in the street. I knew that he was a distinguished man 
in art; I looked at him, I bowed; he went on, and then, suddenly turning round, 
came back to me, and said, “Where have I seen you before? I think we know one 
another.” I replied, “No, we do not know one another at all.” I now related this 
story to him in Rome; he smiled, pressed my hand, and said, “Yet we felt at that 
time that we should become good friends.” I read Agnete to him; and that which 
delighted me in his judgment upon it was the assertion, “It is just,” said he, “as if 
I were walking at home in the woods, and heard the Danish lakes;” and then he 
kissed me. 

One day, when he saw how distressed I was, and I related to him about the 
pasquinade which I had received from home in Paris, he gnashed his teeth 
violently, and said, in momentary anger, “Yes, yes, I know the people; it would 
not have gone any better with me if I had remained there; I should then, perhaps, 
not even have obtained permission to set up a model. Thank God that I did not 
need them, for then they know how to torment and to annoy.” He desired me to 
keep up a good heart, and then things could not fail of going well; and with that 
he told me of some dark passages in his own life, where he in like manner had 
been mortified and unjustly condemned. 

After the Carnival, I left Rome for Naples; saw at Capri the blue Grotto, 
which was at that time first discovered; visited the temple at Paestum, and 
returned in the Easter week to Rome, from whence I went through Florence and 
Venice to Vienna and Munich; but I had at that time neither mind nor heart for 
Germany; and when I thought on Denmark, I felt fear and distress of mind about 
the bad reception which I expected to find there. Italy, with its scenery and its 
people’s life, occupied my soul, and towards this land I felt a yearning. My 
earlier life, and what I had now seen, blended themselves together into an image 
— into poetry, which I was compelled to write down, although I was convinced 
that it would occasion me more trouble than joy, if my necessities at home 
should oblige me to print it. I had written already in Rome the first chapter. It 
was my novel of “The Improvisatore.” 

At one of my first visits to the theatre at Odense, as a little boy, where, as I 
have already mentioned, the representations were given in the German language, 


I saw the Donauweibchen, and the public applauded the actress of the principal 
part. Homage was paid to her, and she was honored; and I vividly remember 
thinking how happy she must be. 

Many years afterwards, when, as a student, I visited Odense, I saw, in one of 
the chambers of the hospital where the poor widows lived and where one bed 
stood by another, a female portrait hanging over one bed in a gilt frame. It was 
Lessing’s Emilia Galotti, and represented her as pulling the rose to pieces; but 
the picture was a portrait. It appeared singular in contrast with the poverty by 
which it was surrounded. 

“Whom does it represent?” asked I. 

“Oh!” said one of the old women, “it is the face of the German lady, the poor 
lady who once was an actress!” And then I saw a little delicate woman, whose 
face was covered with wrinkles, and in an old silk gown that once had been 
black. That was the once celebrated Singer, who, as the Donauweibchen, had 
been applauded by every one. This circumstance made an indelible impression 
upon me, and often occurred to my mind. 

In Naples I heard Malibran for the first time. Her singing and acting 
surpassed anything which I had hitherto either heard or seen; and yet I thought 
the while of the miserably poor singer in the hospital of Odense: the two figures 
blended into the Annunciata of the novel. Italy was the back ground for that 
which had been experienced and that which was imagined. In August of 1834 I 
returned to Denmark. I wrote the first part of the book at Ingemann’s, in Sor-, in 
a littke chamber in the roof, among fragrant lime-trees. I finished it in 
Copenhagen. 

At this time my best friends, even, had almost given me up as a poet; they 
said that they had erred with regard to my talents. It was with difficulty that I 
found a publisher for the book. I received a miserable sum of money for it, and 
the “Improvisatore” made its appearance; was read, sold out, and again 
published. The critics were silent; the newspapers said nothing; but I heard all 
around me of the interest which was felt for the work, and the delight that it 
occasioned. At length the poet Carl Bagger, who was at that time the editor of a 
newspaper, wrote the first critique upon it, and began ironically, with the 
customary tirade against me— “that it was all over with this author, who had 
already passed his heyday;” — in short, he went the whole length of the tobacco 
and tea criticism, in order suddenly to dash out, and to express his extremely 
warm enthusiasm for me; and my book. People now laughed at me, but I wept. 
This was my mood of mind. I wept freely, and felt gratitude to God and man. 

“To the Conference Councillor Collin and to his noble wife, in whom I found 
parents, whose children were brethren and sisters to me, whose house was my 


home, do I here present the best of which I am possessed.” — So ran the 
dedication. Many who formerly had been my enemy, now changed their opinion; 
and among these one became my friend, who, I hope, will remain so through the 
whole of my life. That was Hauch the poet, one of the noblest characters with 
whom I am acquainted. He had returned home from Italy after a residence of 
several years abroad, just at the time when Heiberg’s vaudevilles were 
intoxicating the inhabitants of Copenhagen, and when my “Journey on Foot” 
was making me a little known. He commenced a controversy with Heiberg, and 
somewhat scoffed at me. Nobody called his attention to my better lyrical 
writings; I was described to him as a spoiled, petulant child of fortune. He now 
read my Improvisatore, and feeling that there was something good in me, his 
noble character evinced itself by his writing a cordial letter to me, in which he 
said, that he had done me an injustice, and offered me now the hand of 
reconciliation. From that time we became friends. He used his influence for me 
with the utmost zeal, and has watched my onward career with heartfelt 
friendship. But so little able have many people been to understand what is 
excellent in him, or the noble connection of heart between us two, that not long 
since, when he wrote a novel, and drew in it the caricature of a poet, whose 
vanity ended in insanity, the people in Denmark discovered that he had treated 
me with the greatest injustice, because he had described in it my weakness. 
People must not believe that this was the assertion of one single person, or a 
misapprehension of my character; no; and Hauch felt himself compelled to write 
a treatise upon me as a poet, that he might show what a different place he 
assigned to me. 

But to return to the “Improvisatore.” This book raised my sunken fortunes; 
collected my friends again around me, nay, even obtained for me new ones. For 
the first time I felt that I had obtained a due acknowledgment. The book was 
translated into German by Kruse, with a long title, “Jugendleben und Tr ume 
eines italienischen Dichter’s.” I objected to the title; but he declared that it was 
necessary in order to attract attention to the book. 

Bagger had, as already stated, been the first to pass judgment on the work; 
after an interval of some time a second critique made its appearance, more 
courteous, it is true, than I was accustomed to, but still passing lightly over the 
best things in the book and dwelling on its deficiencies, and on the number of 
incorrectly written Italian words. And, as Nicolai’s well-known book, “Italy as it 
really is,” came out just then, people universally said, “Now we shall be able to 
see what it is about which Andersen has written, for from Nicolai a true idea of 
Italy may be obtained for the first time.” 


It was from Germany that resounded the first decided acknowledgment of the 
merits of my work, or rather perhaps its over estimation. I bow myself in joyful 
gratitude, like a sick man toward the sunshine, when my heart is grateful. I am 
not, as the Danish Monthly Review, in its critique of the “Improvisatore,” 
condescended to assert, an unthankful man, who exhibits in his work a want of 
gratitude towards his benefactors. I was indeed myself poor Antonio who sighed 
under the burden which I had to bear, — J, the poor lad who ate the bread of 
charity. From Sweden also, later, resounded my praise, and the Swedish 
newspapers contained articles in praise of this work, which within the last two 
years has been equally warmly received in England, where Mary Howitt, the 
poetess, has translated it into English; the same good fortune also is said to have 
attended the book in Holland and Russia. Everywhere abroad resounded the 
loudest acknowledgments of its excellence. 

There exists in the public a power which is stronger than all the critics and 
cliques. I felt that I stood at home on firmer ground, and my spirit again had 
moments in which it raised its wings for flight. In this alternation of feeling 
between gaiety and ill humor, I wrote my next novel, “O. T.,” which is regarded 
by many persons in Denmark as my best work; — an estimation which I cannot 
myself award to it. It contains characteristic features of town life. My first Tales 
appeared before “O. T;” but this is not the place in which to speak of them. I felt 
just at this time a strong mental impulse to write, and I believed that I had found 
my true element in novel-writing. In the following year, 1837, I published “Only 
a Fiddler,” a book which on my part had been deeply pondered over, and the 
details of which sprang fresh to the paper. My design was to show that talent is 
not genius, and that if the sunshine of good fortune be withheld, this must go to 
the ground, though without losing its nobler, better nature. This book likewise 
had its partisans; but still the critics would not vouchsafe to me any 
encouragement; they forgot that with years the boy becomes a man, and that 
people may acquire knowledge in other than the ordinary ways. They could not 
separate themselves from their old preconceived opinions. Whilst “O. T.” was 
going through the press it was submitted sheet by sheet to a professor of the 
university, who had himself offered to undertake this work, and by two other 
able men also; notwithstanding all this, the Reviews said, “We find the usual 
grammatical negligence, which we always find in Andersen, in this work also.” 
That which contributed likewise to place this book in the shade was the 
circumstance of Heiberg having at that time published his Every-day Stories, 
which were written in excellent language, and with good taste and truth. Their 
own merits, and the recommendation of their being Heiberg’s, who was the 
beaming star of literature, placed them in the highest rank. 


I had however advanced so far, that there no longer existed any doubt as to 
my poetical ability, which people had wholly denied to me before my journey to 
Italy. Still not a single Danish critic had spoken of the characteristics which are 
peculiar to my novels. It was not until my works appeared in Swedish that this 
was done, and then several Swedish journals went profoundly into the subject 
and analyzed my works with good and honorable intentions. The case was the 
same in Germany; and from this country too my heart was strengthened to 
proceed. It was not until last year that in Denmark, a man of influence, Hauch 
the poet, spoke of the novels in his already mentioned treatise, and with a few 
touches brought their characteristics prominently forward. 

“The principal thing,” says he, “in Andersen’s best and most elaborate works, 
in those which are distinguished for the richest fancy, the deepest feeling, the 
most lively poetic spirit, is, of talent, or at least of a noble nature, which will 
struggle its way out of narrow and depressing circumstances. This is the case 
with his three novels, and with this purpose in view, it is really an important 
state of existence which he describes, — an inner world, which no one 
understands better than he, who has himself, drained out of the bitter cup of 
suffering and renunciation, painful and deep feelings which are closely related to 
those of his own experience, and from which Memory, who, according to the old 
significant myth, is the mother of the Muses, met him hand in hand with them. 
That which he, in these his works, relates to the world, deserves assuredly to be 
listened to with attention; because, at the same time that it may be only the most 
secret inward life of the individual, yet it is also the common lot of men of talent 
and genius, at least when these are in needy circumstances, as is the case of 
those who are here placed before our eyes. In so far as in his ‘Improvisatore,’ in 
‘O. T.,’? and in ‘Only a Fiddler,’ he represents not only himself, in his own 
separate individuality, but at the same time the momentous combat which so 
many have to pass through, and which he understands so well, because in it his 
own life has developed itself; therefore in no instance can he be said to present 
to the reader what belongs to the world of illusion, but only that which bears 
witness to truth, and which, as is the case with all such testimony, has a universal 
and enduring worth. 

“And still more than this, Andersen is not only the defender of talent and 
genius, but, at the same time, of every human heart which is unkindly and 
unjustly treated. And whilst he himself has so painfully suffered in that deep 
combat in which the Laocoon-snakes seize upon the outstretched hand; whilst he 
himself has been compelled to drink from that wormwood-steeped bowl which 
the cold-blooded and arrogant world so constantly offers to those who are in 
depressed circumstances, he is fully capable of giving to his delineations in this 


respect a truth and an earnestness, nay, even a tragic and a pain-awakening 
pathos that rarely fails of producing its effect on the sympathizing human heart. 
Who can read that scene in his ‘Only a Fiddler,’ in which the ‘high-bred hound,’ 
as the poet expresses it, ‘turned away with disgust from the broken victuals 
which the poor youth received as alms, without recognizing, at the same time, 
that this is no game in which vanity seeks for a triumph, but that it expresses 
much more — human nature wounded to its inmost depths, which here speaks 
out its sufferings.’” 

Thus is it spoken in Denmark of my works, after an interval of nine or ten 
years; thus speaks the voice of a noble, venerated man. It is with me and the 
critics as it is with wine, — the more years pass before it is drunk the better is its 
flavor. 

During the year in which “The Fiddler” came out, I visited for the first time 
the neighboring country of Sweden. I went by the G+ta canal to Stockholm. At 
that time nobody understood what is now called Scandinavian sympathies; there 
still existed a sort of mistrust inherited from the old wars between the two 
neighbor nations. Little was known of Swedish literature, and there were only 
very few Danes who could easily read and understand the Swedish language; — 
people scarcely knew Tegn r’s Frithiof and Axel, excepting through translations. 
I had, however, read a few other Swedish authors, and the deceased, unfortunate 
Stagnelius pleased me more as a poet than Tegn r, who represented poetry in 
Sweden. I, who hitherto had only travelled into Germany and southern countries, 
where by this means, the departure from Copenhagen was also the departure 
from my mother tongue, felt, in this respect, almost at home in Sweden: the 
languages are so much akin, that of two persons each might read in the language 
of his own country, and yet the other understand him. It seemed to me, as a 
Dane, that Denmark expanded itself; kinship with the people exhibited itself, in 
many ways, more and more; and I felt, livingly, how near akin are Swedes, 
Danes, and Norwegians. 

I met with cordial, kind people, — and with these I easily made acquaintance. 
I reckon this journey among the happiest I ever made. I had no knowledge of the 
character of Swedish scenery, and therefore I was in the highest degree 
astonished by the Trollh tta-voyage, and by the extremely picturesque situation 
of Stockholm. It sounds to the uninitiated half like a fairy-tale, when one says 
that the steam-boat goes up across the lakes over the mountains, from whence 
may be seen the outstretched pine and beechwoods below. Immense sluices 
heave up and lower the vessel again, whilst the travellers ramble through the 
woods. None of the cascades of Switzerland, none in Italy, not even that of 


Terni, have in them anything so imposing as that of Trollh tta. Such is the 
impression, at all events, which it made on me. 

On this journey, and at this last-mentioned place, commenced a very 
interesting acquaintance, and one which has not been without its influence on 
me, — an acquaintance with the Swedish authoress, Fredrika Bremer. I had just 
been speaking with the captain of the steam-boat and some of the passengers 
about the Swedish authors living in Stockholm, and I mentioned my desire to see 
and converse with Miss Bremer. 

“You will not meet with her,” said the Captain, “as she is at this moment on a 
visit in Norway.” 

“She will be coming back while I am there,” said I in joke; “I always am 
lucky in my journeys, and that which I most wish for is always accomplished. 

“Hardly this time, however,” said the captain. 

A few hours after this he came up to me laughing, with the list of the newly 
arrived passengers in his hand. “Lucky fellow,” said he aloud, “you take good 
fortune with you; Miss Bremer is here, and sails with us to Stockholm.” 

I received it as a joke; he showed me the list, but still I was uncertain. Among 
the new arrivals, I could see no one who resembled an authoress. Evening came 
on, and about midnight we were on the great Wener lake. At sunrise I wished to 
have a view of this extensive lake, the shores of which could scarcely be seen; 
and for this purpose I left the cabin. At the very moment that I did so, another 
passenger was also doing the same, a lady neither young nor old, wrapped in a 
shawl and cloak. I thought to myself, if Miss Bremer is on board, this must be 
she, and fell into discourse with her; she replied politely, but still distantly, nor 
would she directly answer my question, whether she was the authoress of the 
celebrated novels. She asked after my name; was acquainted with it, but 
confessed that she had read none of my works. She then inquired whether I had 
not some of them with me, and I lent her a copy of the “Improvisatore,” which I 
had destined for Beskow. She vanished immediately with the volumes, and was 
not again visible all morning. 

When I again saw her, her countenance was beaming, and she was full of 
cordiality; she pressed my hand, and said that she had read the greater part of the 
first volume, and that she now knew me. 

The vessel flew with us across the mountains, through quiet inland lakes and 
forests, till it arrived at the Baltic Sea, where islands lie scattered, as in the 
Archipelago, and where the most remarkable transition takes place from naked 
cliffs to grassy islands, and to those on which stand trees and houses. Eddies and 
breakers make it here necessary to take on board a skilful pilot; and there are 
indeed some places where every passenger must sit quietly on his seat, whilst the 


eye of the pilot is riveted upon one point. On shipboard one feels the mighty 
power of nature, which at one moment seizes hold of the vessel and the next lets 
it go again. 

Miss Bremer related many legends and many histories, which were connected 
with this or that island, or those farm-premises up aloft on the mainland. 

In Stockholm, the acquaintance with her increased, and year after year the 
letters which have passed between us have strengthened it. She is a noble 
woman; the great truths of religion, and the poetry which lies in the quiet 
circumstances of life, have penetrated her being. 

It was not until after my visit to Stockholm that her Swedish translation of my 
novel came out; my lyrical poems only, and my “Journey on Foot,” were known 
to a few authors; these received me with the utmost kindness, and the lately 
deceased Dahlgr n, well known by his humorous poems, wrote a song in my 
honor — in short, I met with hospitality, and countenances beaming with Sunday 
gladness. Sweden and its inhabitants became dear to me. The city itself, by its 
situation and its whole picturesque appearance, seemed to me to emulate Naples. 
Of course, this last has the advantage of fine atmosphere, and the sunshine of the 
south; but the view of Stockholm is just as imposing; it has also some 
resemblance to Constantinople, as seen from Pera, only that the minarets are 
wanting. There prevails a great variety of coloring in the capital of Sweden; 
white painted buildings; frame-work houses, with the wood-work painted red; 
barracks of turf, with flowering plants; fir tree and birches look out from among 
the houses, and the churches with their balls and towers. The streets in 
S+dermalm ascend by flights of wooden steps up from the M lar lake, which is 
all active with smoking steam-vessels, and with boats rowed by women in gay- 
colored dresses. 

I had brought with me a letter of introduction from Oersted, to the celebrated 
Berzelius, who gave me a good reception in the old city of Upsala. From this 
place I returned to Stockholm. City, country, and people, were all dear to me; it 
seemed to me, as I said before, that the boundaries of my native land had 
stretched themselves out, and I now first felt the kindredship of the three 
peoples, and in this feeling I wrote a Scandinavian song, a hymn of praise for all 
the three nations, for that which was peculiar and best in each one of them. 

“One can see that the Swedes made a deal of him,” was the first remark 
which I heard at home on this song. 

Years pass on; the neighbors understand each other better; Oehlenschl 

ger. Fredrika Bremer, and Tegn r, caused them mutually to read each 

other’s authors, and the foolish remains of the old enmity, which had no 

other foundation than that they did not know each other, vanished. 


There now prevails a beautiful, cordial relationship between Sweden and 
Denmark. A Scandinavian club has been established in Stockholm; and 
with this my song came to honor; and it was then said, “it will outlive 
everything that Andersen has written:” which was as unjust as when they 
said that it was only the product of flattered vanity. This song is now 
sung in Sweden as well as in Denmark. 


On my return home I began to study history industriously, and made 

myself still further acquainted with the literature of foreign 

countries. Yet still the volume which afforded me the greatest pleasure 

was that of nature; and in a summer residence among the country-seats of 

Funen, and more especially at Lykkesholm, with its highly romantic 

site in the midst of woods, and at the noble seat of Glorup, from whose 

possessor I met with the most friendly reception, did I acquire more 

true wisdom, assuredly, in my solitary rambles, than I ever could have 

gained from the schools. 

The house of the Conference Councillor Collin in Copenhagen was at that 
time, as it has been since, a second father’s house to me, and there I had parents, 
and brothers and sisters. The best circles of social life were open to me, and the 
student life interested me: here I mixed in the pleasures of youth. The student 
life of Copenhagen is, besides this, different from that of the German cities, and 
was at this time peculiar and full of life. For me this was most perceptible in the 
students’ clubs, where students and professors were accustomed to meet each 
other: there was there no boundary drawn between the youthful and elder men of 
letters. In this club were to be found the journals and books of various countries; 
once a week an author would read his last work; a concert or some peculiar 
burlesque entertainment would take place. It was here that what may be called 
the first Danish people’scomedies took their origin, — comedies in which the 
events of the day were worked up always in an innocent, but witty and amusing 
manner. Sometimes dramatic representations were given in the presence of 
ladies for the furtherance of some noble purpose, as lately to assist 
Thorwaldsen’s Museum, to raise funds for the execution of Bissen’s statue in 
marble, and for similar ends. The professors and students were the actors. I also 
appeared several times as an actor, and convinced myself that my terror at 
appearing on the stage was greater than the talent which I perhaps possessed. 
Besides this, I wrote and arranged several pieces, and thus gave my assistance. 
Several scenes from this time, the scenes in the students’ club, I have worked up 
in my romance of “O. T.” The humor and love of life observable in various 
passages of this book, and in the little dramatic pieces written about this time, 


are owing to the influence of the family of Collin, where much good was done 
me in that respect, so that my morbid turn of mind was unable to gain the 
mastery of me. Collin’s eldest married daughter, especially, exercised great 
influence over me, by her merry humor and wit. When the mind is yielding and 
elastic, like the expanse of ocean, it readily, like the ocean, mirrors its 
environments. 

My writings, in my own country, were now classed among those which were 
always bought and read; therefore for each fresh work I received a higher 
payment. Yet, truly, when you consider what a circumscribed world the Danish 
reading world is, you will see that this payment could not be the most liberal. 
Yet I had to live. Collin, who is one of the men who do more than they promise, 
was my help, my consolation, my support. 

At this time the late Count Conrad von Rantzau-Breitenburg, a native of 
Holstein, was Prime Minister in Denmark. He was of a noble, amiable nature, a 
highly educated man, and possessed of a truly chivalrous disposition. He 
carefully observed the movements in German and Danish literature. In his youth 
he had travelled much, and spent a long time in Spain and Italy, He read my 
“TImprovisatore” in the original; his imagination was powerfully seized by it, and 
he spoke both at court and in his own private circles of my book in the warmest 
manner. He did not stop here; he sought me out, and became my benefactor and 
friend. One forenoon, whilst I was sitting solitarily in my little chamber, this 
friendly man stood before me for the first time. He belonged to that class of men 
who immediately inspire you with confidence; he besought me to visit him, and 
frankly asked me whether there were no means by which he could be of use to 
me. I hinted how oppressive it was to be forced to write in order to live, always 
to be forced to think of the morrow, and not move free from care, to be able to 
develop your mind and thoughts. He pressed my hand in a friendly manner, and 
promised to be an efficient friend. Collin and Oersted secretly associated 
themselves with him, and became my intercessors. 

Already for many years there had existed, under Frederick VI., an institution 
which does the highest honor to the Danish government, namely, that beside the 
considerable sum expended yearly, for the travelling expenses of young literary 
men and artists, a small pension shall be awarded to such of them as enjoy no 
office emoluments. All our most important poets have had a share of this 
assistance, — Oehlenschl ger, Ingemann, Heiberg, C. Winther, and others. Hertz 
had just then received such a pension, and his future life made thus the more 
secure. It was my hope and my wish that the same good fortune might be mine 
— and it was. Frederick VI. granted me two hundred rix dollars banco yearly. I 
was filled with gratitude and joy. I was nolonger forced to write in order to live; 


I had a sure support in the possible event of sickness. I was less dependent upon 
the people about me. A new chapter of my life began. 


CHAPTER VI. 


From this day forward, it was as if a more constant sunshine had entered my 
heart. I felt within myself more repose, more certainty; it was clear to me, as I 
glanced back over my earlier life, that a loving Providence watched over me, 
that all was directed for me by a higher Power; and the firmer becomes such a 
conviction, the more secure does a man feel himself. My childhood lay behind 
me, my youthful life began properly from this period; hitherto it had been only 
an arduous swimming against the stream. The spring of my life commenced; but 
still the spring had its dark days, its storms, before it advanced to settled 
summer; it has these in order to develop what shall then ripen. That which one of 
my dearest friends wrote to me on one of my later travels abroad, may serve as 
an introduction to what I have here to relate. He wrote in his own peculiar style: 
— “Tt is your vivid imagination which creates the idea of your being despised in 
Denmark; it is utterly untrue. You and Denmark agree admirably, and you would 
agree still better, if there were in Denmark no theatre — Hinc illae lacrymae! 
This cursed theatre. Is this, then, Denmark? and are you, then, nothing but a 
writer for the theatre?” 

Herein lies a solid truth. The theatre has been the cave out of which most of 
the evil storms have burst upon me. They are peculiar people, these people of the 
theatre, — as different, in fact, from others, as Bedouins from Germans; from 
the first pantomimist to the first lover, everyone places himself systematically in 
one scale, and puts all the world in the other. The Danish theatre is a good 
theatre, it may indeed be placed on a level with the Burg theatre in Vienna; but 
the theatre in Copenhagen plays too great a part in conversation, and possesses 
in most circles too much importance. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
stage and the actors in other great cities, and therefore cannot compare them with 
our theatre; but ours has too little military discipline, and this is absolutely 
necessary where many people have to form a whole, even when that whole is an 
artistical one. The most distinguished dramatic poets in Denmark — that is to 
say, in Copenhagen, for there only is a theatre — have their troubles. Those 
actors and actresses who, through talent or the popular favor, take the first rank, 
very often place themselves above both the managers and authors. These must 
pay court to them, or they may ruin a part, or what is still worse, may spread 
abroad an unfavorable opinion of the piece previous to its being acted; and thus 
you have a coffee-house criticism before any one ought properly to know 
anything of the work. It is moreover characteristic of the people of Copenhagen, 


that when a new piece is announced, they do not say, “I am glad of it,” but, “It 
will probably be good for nothing; it will be hissed off the stage.” That hissing- 
off plays a great part, and is an amusement which fills the house; but it is not the 
bad actor who is hissed, no, the author and the composer only are the criminals; 
for them the scaffold is erected. Five minutes is the usual time, and the whistles 
resound, and the lovely women smile and felicitate themselves, like the Spanish 
ladies at their bloody bullfights. All our most eminent dramatic writers have 
been whistled down, — as Oehlenschl ger, Heiberg, Oversko, and others; to say 
nothing of foreign classics, as Moli re. In the mean time the theatre is the most 
profitable sphere of labor for the Danish writer, whose public does not extend far 
beyond the frontiers. This had induced me to write the opera-text already spoken 
of, on account of which I was so severely criticised; and an internal impulse 
drove me afterwards to add some other works. Collin was no longer manager of 
the theatre, Councillor of Justice Molbeck had taken his place; and the tyranny 
which now commenced degenerated into the comic. I fancy that in course of 
time the manuscript volumes of the censorship, which are preserved in the 
theatre, and in which Molbeck has certainly recorded his judgments on received 
and rejected pieces, will present some remarkable characteristics. Over all that I 
wrote the staff was broken! One way was open to me by which to bring my 
pieces on the stage; and that was to give them to those actors who in summer 
gave representations at their own cost. In the summer of 1839 I wrote the 
vaudeville of “The Invisible One on Sprog+,” to scenery which had been painted 
for another piece which fell through; and the unrestrained merriment of the piece 
gave it such favor with the public, that I obtained its acceptance by the manager; 
and that light sketch still maintains itself on the boards, and has survived such a 
number of representations as I had never anticipated. 

This approbation, however, procured me no further advantage, for each of my 
succeeding dramatic works received only rejection, and occasioned me only 
mortification. Nevertheless, seized by the idea and the circumstances of the little 
French narrative, “Les paves,” I determined to dramatise it; and as I had often 
heard that I did not possess the assiduity sufficient to work my mat riel well, I 
resolved to labor this drama— “The Mulatto” — from the beginning to the end, 
in the most diligent manner, and to compose it in alternately rhyming verse, as 
was then the fashion. It was a foreign subject of which I availed myself; but if 
verses are music, I at least endeavored to adapt my music to the text, and to let 
the poetry of another diffuse itself through my spiritual blood; so that people 
should not be heard to say, as they had done before, regarding the romance of 
Walter Scott, that the composition was cut down and fitted to the stage. 


The piece was ready, and declared by able men, old friends, and actors who 
were to appear in it, to be excellent; a rich dramatic capacity lay in the mat riel, 
and my lyrical composition clothed this with so fresh a green, that people 
appeared satisfied. The piece was sent in, and was rejected by Molbeck. It was 
sufficiently known that what he cherished for the boards, withered there the first 
evening; but what he cast away as weeds were flowers for the garden — a real 
consolation for me. The assistant-manager, Privy Counsellor of State, Adler, a 
man of taste and liberality, became the patron of my work; and since a very 
favorable opinion of it already prevailed with the public, after I had read it to 
many persons, it was resolved on for representation. I had the honor to read it 
before my present King and Queen, who received me in a very kind and friendly 
manner, and from whom, since that time, I have experienced many proofs of 
favor and cordiality. The day of representation arrived; the bills were posted; I 
had not closed my eyes through the whole night from excitement and 
expectation; the people already stood in throngs before the theatre, to procure 
tickets, when royal messengers galloped through the streets, solemn groups 
collected, the minute guns pealed, — Frederick VI. had died this morning! 

For two months more was the theatre closed, and was opened under Christian 
VII, with my drama— “The Mulatto;” which was received with the most 
triumphant acclamation; but I could not at once feel the joy of it, I felt only 
relieved from a state of excitement, and breathed more freely. 

This piece continued through a series of representations to receive the same 
approbation; many placed this work far above all my former ones, and 
considered that with it began my proper poetical career. It was soon translated 
into the Swedish, and acted with applause at the royal theatre in Stockholm. 
Travelling players introduced it into the smaller towns in the neighboring 
country; a Danish company gave it in the original language, in the Swedish city 
Malm-, and a troop of students from the university town of Lund, welcomed it 
with enthusiasm. I had been for a week previous on a visit at some Swedish 
country houses, where I was entertained with so much cordial kindness that the 
recollection of it will never quit my bosom; and there, in a foreign country, I 
received the first public testimony of honor, and which has left upon me the 
deepest and most inextinguishable impression. I was invited by some students of 
Lund to visit their ancient town. Here a public dinner was given to me; speeches 
were made, toasts were pronounced; and as I was in the evening in a family 
circle, I was informed that the students meant to honor me with a serenade. 

I felt myself actually overcome by this intelligence; my heart throbbed 
feverishly as I descried the thronging troop, with their blue caps, and arm-in-arm 
approaching the house. I experienced a feeling of humiliation; a most lively 


consciousness of my deficiencies, so that I seemed bowed to the very earth at the 
moment others were elevating me. As they all uncovered their heads while I 
stepped forth, I had need of all my thoughts to avoid bursting into tears. In the 
feeling that I was unworthy of all this, I glanced round to see whether a smile did 
not pass over the face of some one, but I could discern nothing of the kind; and 
such a discovery would, at that moment, have inflicted on me the deepest 
wound. 

After an hurrah, a speech was delivered, of which I clearly recollect the 
following words:— “When your native land, and the natives of Europe offer you 
their homage, then may you never forget that the first public honors were 
conferred on you by the students of Lund.” 

When the heart is warm, the strength of the expression is not weighed. I felt it 
deeply, and replied, that from this moment I became aware that I must assert a 
name in order to render myself worthy of these tokens of honor. I pressed the 
hands of those nearest to me, and returned them thanks so deep, so heartfelt, — 
certainly never was an expression of thanks more sincere. When I returned to my 
chamber, I went aside, in order to weep out this excitement, this overwhelming 
sensation. “Think no more of it, be joyous with us,” said some of my lively 
Swedish friends; but a deep earnestness had entered my soul. Often has the 
memory of this time come back to me; and no noble-minded man, who reads 
these pages will discover a vanity in the fact, that I have lingered so long over 
this moment of life, which scorched the roots of pride rather than nourished 
them. 

My drama was now to be brought on the stage at Malm-; the students wished 
to see it; but I hastened my departure, that I might not be in the theatre at the 
time. With gratitude and joy fly my thoughts towards the Swedish University 
city, but I myself have not been there again since. In the Swedish newspapers the 
honors paid me were mentioned, and it was added that the Swedes were not 
unaware that in my own country there was a clique which persecuted me; but 
that this should not hinder my neighbors from offering me the honors which they 
deemed my due. 

It was when I had returned to Copenhagen that I first truly felt how cordially I 
had been received by the Swedes; amongst some of my old and tried friends I 
found the most genuine sympathy. I saw tears in their eyes, tears of joy for the 
honors paid me; and especially, said they, for the manner in which I had received 
them. There is but one manner for me; at once, in the midst of joy, I fly with 
thanks to God. 

There were certain persons who smiled at the enthusiasm; certain voices 
raised themselves already against “The Mulatto;”— “the mat riel was merely 


borrowed;” the French narrative was scrupulously studied. That exaggerated 
praise which I had received, now made me sensitive to the blame; I could bear it 
less easily than before, and saw more clearly, that it did not spring out of an 
interest in the matter, but was only uttered in order to mortify me. For the rest, 
my mind was fresh and elastic; I conceived precisely at this time the idea of 
“The Picture-Book without Pictures,” and worked it out. This little book appears, 
to judge by the reviews and the number of editions, to have obtained an 
extraordinary popularity in Germany; it was also translated into Swedish, and 
dedicated to myself; at home, it was here less esteemed; people talked only of 
The Mulatto; and finally, only of the borrowed mat riel of it. I determined, 
therefore to produce a new dramatic work, in which both subject and 
development, in fact, everything should be of my own conception. I had the idea, 
and now wrote the tragedy of The Moorish Maiden, hoping through this to stop 
the mouths of all my detractors, and to assert my place as a dramatic poet. I 
hoped, too, through the income from this, together with the proceeds of The 
Mulatto, to be able to make a fresh journey, not only to Italy, but to Greece and 
Turkey. My first going abroad had more than all besides operated towards my 
intellectual development; I was therefore full of the passion for travel, and of the 
endeavor to acquire more knowledge of nature and of human life. 

My new piece did not please Heiberg, nor indeed my dramatic endeavors at 
all; his wife — for whom the chief part appeared to me especially to be written 
— refused, and that not in the most friendly manner, to play it. Deeply wounded, 
I went forth. I lamented this to some individuals. Whether this was repeated, or 
whether a complaint against the favorite of the public is a crime, enough: from 
this hour Heiberg became my opponent, — he whose intellectual rank I so 
highly estimated, — he with whom I would so willingly have allied myself, — 
and he who so often — I will venture to say it — I had approached with the 
whole sincerity of my nature. I have constantly declared his wife to be so 
distinguished an actress, and continue still so entirely of this opinion, that I 
would not hesitate one moment to assert that she would have a European 
reputation, were the Danish language as widely diffused as the German or the 
French. In tragedy she is, by the spirit and the geniality with which she 
comprehends and fills any part, a most interesting object; and in comedy she 
stands unrivalled. 

The wrong may be on my side or not, — no matter: a party was opposed to 
me. I felt myself wounded, excited by many coincident annoyances there. I felt 
uncomfortable in my native country, yes, almost ill. I therefore left my piece to 
its fate, and, suffering and disconcerted, I hastened forth. In this mood I wrote a 
prologue to The Moorish Maiden; which betrayed my irritated mind far too 


palpably. If I would represent this portion of my life more clearly and 
reflectively it would require me to penetrate into the mysteries of the theatre, to 
analyze our aesthetic cliques, and to drag into conspicuous notice many 
individuals, who do not belong to publicity. Many persons in my place would, 
like me, have fallen ill, or would have resented it vehemently: perhaps the latter 
would have been the most sensible. 

At my departure, many of my young friends amongst the students prepared a 
banquet for me; and amongst the elder ones who were present to receive me 
were Collin, Oehlenschl ger and Oersted. This was somewhat of sunshine in the 
midst of my mortification; songs by Oehlenschl ger and Hillerup were sung; and 
I found cordiality and friendship, as I quitted my country in distress. This was in 
October of 1840. 

For the second time I went to Italy and Rome, to Greece and Constantinople 
— a journey which I have described after my own manner in A Poet’s Bazaar. 

In Holstein I continued some days with Count Rantzau-Breitenburg, who had 
before invited me, and whose ancestral castle I now for the first time visited. 
Here I became acquainted with the rich scenery of Holstein, heath and moorland, 
and then hastened by Nuremberg to Munich, where I again met with Cornelius 
and Schelling, and was kindly received by Kaulbach and Schelling. I cast a 
passing glance on the artistic life in Munich, but for the most part pursued my 
own solitary course, sometimes filled with the joy of life, but oftener despairing 
of my powers. I possessed a peculiar talent, that of lingering on the gloomy side 
of life, of extracting the bitter from it, of tasting it; and understood well, when 
the whole was exhausted, how to torment myself. 

In the winter season I crossed the Brenner, remained some days in Florence, 
which I had before visited for a longer time, and about Christmas reached Rome. 
Here again I saw the noble treasures of art, met old friends, and once more 
passed a Carnival and Moccoli. But not alone was I bodily ill; nature around me 
appeared likewise to sicken; there was neither the tranquillity nor the freshness 
which attended my first sojourn in Rome. The rocks quaked, the Tiber twice rose 
into the streets, fever raged, and snatched numbers away. In a few days Prince 
Borghese lost his wife and three sons. Rain and wind prevailed; in short, it was 
dismal, and from home cold lotions only were sent me. My letters told me that 
The Moorish Maiden had several times been acted through, and had gone quietly 
off the stage; but, as was seen beforehand, a small public only had been present, 
and therefore the manager had laid the piece aside. Other Copenhagen letters to 
our countrymen in Rome spoke with enthusiasm of a new work by Heiberg; a 
satirical poem — A Soul after Death. It was but just out, they wrote; all 
Copenhagen was full of it, and Andersen was famously handled in it. The book 


was admirable, and I was made ridiculous in it. That was the whole which I 
heard, — all that I knew. No one told me what really was said of me; wherein 
lay the amusement and the ludicrous. It is doubly painful to be ridiculed when 
we don’t know wherefore we are so. The information operated like molten lead 
dropped into a wound, and agonized me cruelly. It was not till after my return to 
Denmark that I read this book, and found that what was said of me in it, was 
really nothing in itself which was worth laying to heart. It was a jest over my 
celebrity “from Schonen to Hundsr ck”, which did not please Heiberg; he 
therefore sent my Mulatto and The Moorish Maiden to the infernal regions, 
where — and that was the most witty conceit — the condemned were doomed to 
witness the performance of both pieces in one evening; and then they could go 
away and lay themselves down quietly. I found the poetry, for the rest, so 
excellent, that I was half induced to write to Heiberg, and to return him my 
thanks for it; but I slept upon this fancy, and when I awoke and was more 
composed, I feared lest such thanks should be misunderstood; and so I gave it 
up. 

In Rome, as I have said, I did not see the book; I only heard the arrows whizz 
and felt their wound, but I did not know what the poison was which lay 
concealed in them. It seemed to me that Rome was no joy-bringing city; when I 
was there before, I had also passed dark and bitter days. I was ill, for the first 
time in my life, truly and bodily ill, and I made haste to get away. 

The Danish poet Holst was then in Rome; he had received this year a 
travelling pension. Hoist had written an elegy on King Frederick VI., which 
went from mouth to mouth, and awoke an enthusiasm, like that of Becker’s 
contemporaneous Rhine song in Germany. He lived in the same house with me 
in Rome, and showed me much sympathy: with him I made the journey to 
Naples, where, notwithstanding it was March, the sun would not properly shine, 
and the snow lay on the hills around. There was fever in my blood; I suffered in 
body and in mind; and I soon lay so severely affected by it, that certainly nothing 
but a speedy blood-letting, to which my excellent Neapolitan landlord compelled 
me, saved my life. 

In a few days I grew sensibly better; and I now proceeded by a French war 
steamer to Greece. Holst accompanied me on board. It was now as if a new life 
had risen for me; and in truth this was the case; and if this does not appear 
legibly in my later writings, yet it manifested itself in my views of life, and in 
my whole inner development. As I saw my European home lie far behind me, it 
seemed to me as if a stream of forgetfulness flowed of all bitter and rankling 
remembrances: I felt health in my blood, health in my thoughts, and freshly and 
courageously I again raised my head. 


Like another Switzerland, with a loftier and clearer heaven than the Italian, 
Greece lay before me; nature made a deep and solemn impression upon me; I felt 
the sentiment of standing on the great battle field of the world, where nation had 
striven with nation, and had perished. No single poem can embrace such 
greatness; every scorched-up bed of a stream, every height, every stone, has 
mighty memoirs to relate. How little appear the inequalities of daily life in such 
a place! A kingdom of ideas streamed through me, and with such a fulness, that 
none of them fixed themselves on paper. I had a desire to express the idea, that 
the godlike was here on earth to maintain its contest, that it is thrust backward, 
and yet advances again victoriously through all ages; and I found in the legend 
of the Wandering Jew an occasion for it. For twelve months this fiction had been 
emerging from the sea of my thoughts; often did it wholly fill me; sometimes I 
fancied with the alchemists that I had dug up the treasure; then again it sank 
suddenly, and I despaired of ever being able to bring it to the light. I felt what a 
mass of knowledge of various kinds I must first acquire. Often at home, when I 
was compelled to hear reproofs on what they call a want of study, I had sat deep 
into the night, and had studied history in Hegel’s Philosophy of History. I said 
nothing of this, or other studies, or they would immediately have been spoken of, 
in the manner of an instructive lady, who said, that people justly complained that 
I did not possess learning enough. “You have really no mythology” said she; “in 
all your poems there appears no single God. You must pursue mythology; you 
must read Racine and Corneille.” That she called learning; and in like manner 
every one had something peculiar to recommend. For my poem of Ahasuerus I 
had read much and noted much, but yet not enough; in Greece, I thought, the 
whole will collect itself into clearness. The poem is not yet ready, but I hope that 
it will become so to my honor; for it happens with the children of the spirit, as 
with the earthly ones, — they grow as they sleep. 

In Athens I was heartily welcomed by Professor Ross, a native of Holstein, 
and by my countrymen. I found hospitality and a friendly feeling in the noble 
Prokesch-Osten; even the king and queen received me most graciously. I 
celebrated my birthday in the Acropolis. 

From Athens I sailed to Smyrna, and with me it was no childish pleasure to 
be able to tread another quarter of the globe. I felt a devotion in it, like that 
which I felt as a child when I entered the old church at Odense. I thought on 
Christ, who bled on this earth; I thought on Homer, whose song eternally 
resounds hence over the earth. The shores of Asia preached to me their sermons, 
and were perhaps more impressive than any sermon in any church can be. 

In Constantinople I passed eleven interesting days; and according to my good 
fortune in travel, the birthday of Mahomet itself fell exactly during my stay 


there. I saw the grand illumination, which completely transported me into the 
Thousand and One Nights. 

Our Danish ambassador lived several miles from Constantinople, and I had 
therefore no opportunity of seeing him; but I found a cordial reception with the 
Austrian internuntius, Baron von St rmer. With him I had a German home and 
friends. I contemplated making my return by the Black Sea and up the Danube; 
but the country was disturbed; it was said there had been several thousand 
Christians murdered. My companions of the voyage, in the hotel where I resided, 
gave up this route of the Danube, for which I had the greatest desire, and 
collectively counselled me against it. But in this case I must return again by 
Greece and Italy — it was a severe conflict. 

I do not belong to the courageous; I feel fear, especially in little dangers; but 
in great ones, and when an advantage is to be won, then I have a will, and it has 
grown firmer with years. I may tremble, I may fear; but I still do that which I 
consider the most proper to be done. I am not ashamed to confess my weakness; 
I hold that when out of our own true conviction we run counter to our inborn 
fear, we have done our duty. I had a strong desire to become acquainted with the 
interior of the country, and to traverse the Danube in its greatest expansion. I 
battled with myself; my imagination pointed to me the most horrible 
circumstances; it was an anxious night. In the morning I took counsel with Baron 
St rmer; and as he was of opinion that I might undertake the voyage, I 
determined upon it. From the moment that I had taken my determination, I had 
the most immovable reliance on Providence, and flung myself calmly on my 
fate. Nothing happened to me. The voyage was prosperous, and after the 
quarantine on the Wallachian frontier, which was painful enough to me, I arrived 
at Vienna on the twenty-first day of the journey. The sight of its towers, and the 
meeting with numerous Danes, awoke in me the thought of being speedily again 
at home. The idea bowed down my heart, and sad recollections and 
mortifications rose up within me once more. 

In August, 1841, I was again in Copenhagen. There I wrote my recollections 
of travel, under the title of A Poet’s Bazaar, in several chapters, according to the 
countries. In various places abroad I had met with individuals, as at home, to 
whom I felt myself attached. A poet is like the bird; he gives what he has, and he 
gives a song. I was desirous to give every one of those dear ones such a song. It 
was a fugitive idea, born, may I venture to say, in a grateful mood. Count 
Rantzau-Breitenburg, who had resided in Italy, who loved the land, and was 
become a friend and benefactor to me through my Improvisatore, must love that 
part of the book which treated of his country. To Liszt and Thalberg, who had 
both shown me the greatest friendship, I dedicated the portion which contained 


the voyage up the Danube, because one was a Hungarian and the other an 
Austrian. With these indications, the reader will easily be able to trace out the 
thought which influenced me in the choice of each dedication. But these 
appropriations were, in my native country, regarded as a fresh proof of my 
vanity;— “I wished to figure with great names, to name distinguished people as 
my friends.” 

The book has been translated into several languages, and the dedications with 
it. I know not how they have been regarded abroad; if I have been judged there 
as in Denmark, I hope that this explanation will change the opinion concerming 
them. In Denmark my Bazaar procured me the most handsome remuneration that 
I have as yet received, — a proof that I was at length read there. No regular 
criticism appeared upon it, if we except notices in some daily papers, and 
afterwards in the poetical attempt of a young writer who, a year before, had 
testified to me in writing his love, and his wish to do me honor; but who now, in 
his first public appearance, launched his satirical poem against his friend. I was 
personally attached to this young man, and am so still. He assuredly thought 
more on the popularity he would gain by sailing in the wake of Heiberg, than on 
the pain he would inflict on me. The newspaper criticism in Copenhagen was 
infinitely stupid. It was set down as exaggerated, that I could have seen the 
whole round blue globe of the moon in Smyrna at the time of the new moon. 
That was called fancy and extravagance, which there every one sees who can 
open his eyes. The new moon has a dark blue and perfectly round disk. 

The Danish critics have generally no open eye for nature: even the highest 
and most cultivated monthly periodical of literature in Denmark censured me 
once because, in a poem I had described a rainbow by moonlight. That too was 
my fancy, which, said they, carried me too far. When I said in the Bazaar, “if I 
were a painter, I would paint this bridge; but, as I am no painter, but a poet, I 
must therefore speak,” &c. Upon this the critic says, “He is so vain, that he tells 
us himself that he is a poet.” There is something so pitiful in such criticism, that 
one cannot be wounded by it; but even when we are the most peaceable of men, 
we feel a desire to flagellate such wet dogs, who come into our rooms and lay 
themselves down in the best place in them. There might be a whole Fool’s 
Chronicle written of all the absurd and shameless things which, from my first 
appearance before the public till this moment, I have been compelled to hear. 

In the meantime the Bazaar was much read, and made what is called a hit. I 
received, connected with this book, much encouragement and many recognitions 
from individuals of the highest distinction in the realms of intellect in my native 
land. 


The journey had strengthened me both in mind and body; I began to show 
indications of a firmer purpose, a more certain judgment. I was now in harmony 
with myself and with mankind around me. 

Political life in Denmark had, at that time, arrived at a higher development, 
producing both good and evil fruits. The eloquence which had formerly 
accustomed itself to the Demosthenic mode, that of putting little pebbles in the 
mouth, the little pebbles of every day life, now exercised itself more freely on 
subjects of greater interest. I felt no call thereto, and no necessity to mix myself 
up in such matters; for I then believed that the politics of our times were a great 
misfortune to many a poet. Madame, politics are like Venus; they whom she 
decoys into her castle perish. It fares with the writings of these poets as with the 
newspapers: they are seized upon, read, praised, and forgotten. In our days every 
one wishes to rule; the subjective makes its power of value; people forget that 
that which is thought of cannot always be carried out, and that many things look 
very different when contemplated from the top of the tree, to what they did when 
seen from its roots. I will bow myself before him who is influenced by a noble 
conviction, and who only desires that which is conducive to good, be he prince 
or man of the people. Politics are no affair of mine. God has imparted to me 
another mission: that I felt, and that I feel still. I met in the so-called first 
families of the country a number of friendly, kind-hearted men, who valued the 
good that was in me, received me into their circles, and permitted me to 
participate in the happiness of their opulent summer residences; so that, still 
feeling independent, I could thoroughly give myself up to the pleasures of 
nature, the solitude of woods, and country life. There for the first time I lived 
wholly among the scenery of Denmark, and there I wrote the greater number of 
my fairy tales. On the banks of quiet lakes, amid the woods, on the green grassy 
pastures, where the game sprang past me and the stork paced along on his red 
legs, I heard nothing of politics, nothing of polemics; I heard no one practising 
himself in Hagel’s phraseology. Nature, which was around me and within me, 
preached to me of my calling. I spent many happy days at the old house of 
Gisselfeld, formerly a monastery, which stands in the deepest solitude of the 
woods, surrounded with lakes and hills. The possessor of this fine place, the old 
Countess Danneskjold, mother of the Duchess of Augustenburg, was an 
agreeable and excellent lady, I was there not as a poor child of the people, but as 
a cordially-received guest. The beeches now overshadow her grave in the midst 
of that pleasant scenery to which her heart was allied. 

Close by Gisselfeld, but in a still finer situation, and of much greater extent, 
lies the estate of Bregentoed, which belongs to Count Moltke, Danish Minister 
of Finance. The hospitality which I met with in this place, one of the richest and 


most beautiful of our country, and the happy, social life which surrounded me 
here, have diffused a sunshine over my life. 

It may appear, perhaps, as if I desired to bring the names of great people 
prominently forward, and make a parade of them; or as if I wished in this way to 
offer a kind of thanks to my benefactors. They need it not, and I should be 
obliged to mention many other names still if this were my intention. I speak, 
however, only of these two places, and of Nys+, which belongs to Baron 
Stampe, and which has become celebrated through Thorwaldsen. Here I lived 
much with the great sculptor, and here I became acquainted with one of my 
dearest young friends, the future possessor of the place. 

Knowledge of life in these various circles has had great influence on me: 
among princes, among the nobility, and among the poorest of the people, I have 
met with specimens of noble humanity. We all of us resemble each other in that 
which is good and best. 

Winter life in Denmark has likewise its attractions and its rich variety. I spent 
also some time in the country during this season, and made myself acquainted 
with its peculiar characteristics. The greatest part of my time, however, I passed 
in Copenhagen. I felt myself at home with the married sons and daughters of 
Collin, where a number of amiable children were growing up. Every year 
strengthened the bond of friendship between myself and the nobly-gifted 
composer, Hartmann: art and the freshness of nature prospered in his house. 
Collin was my counsellor in practical life, and Oersted in my literary affairs. The 
theatre was, if I may so say, my club. I visited it every evening, and in this very 
year I had received a place in the so-called court stalls. An author must, as a 
matter of course, work himself up to it. After the first accepted piece he obtains 
admission to the pit; after the second greater work, in the stalls, where the actors 
have their seats; and after three larger works, or a succession of lesser pieces, the 
poet is advanced to the best places. Here were to be found Thorwaldsen, 
Oehlenschl ger, and several older poets; and here also, in 1840,1 obtained a 
place, after I had given in seven pieces. Whilst Thorwaldsen lived, I often, by his 
own wish, sate at his side. Oehlenschl ger was also my neighbor, and in many an 
evening hour, when no one dreamed of it, my soul was steeped in deep humility, 
as I sate between these great spirits. The different periods of my life passed 
before me; the time when I sate on the hindmost bench in the box of the female 
figurantes, as well as that in which, full of childish superstition, I knelt down 
there upon the stage and repeated the Lord’s Prayer, just before the very place 
where I now sate among the first and the most distinguished men. At the time, 
perhaps, when a countryman of mine thus thought of and passed judgment upon 
me,— “there he sits, between the two great spirits, full of arrogance and pride;” 


he may now perceive by this acknowledgment how unjustly he has judged me. 
Humility, and prayer to God for strength to deserve my happiness, filled my 
heart. May He always enable me to preserve these feelings? I enjoyed the 
friendship of Thorwaldsen as well as of Oehlenschl ger, those two most 
distinguished stars in the horizon of the North. I may here bring forward their 
reflected glory in and around me. 

There is in the character of Oehlenschl ger, when he is not seen in the circles 
of the great, where he is quiet and reserved, something so open and child-like, 
that no one can help becoming attached to him. As a poet, he holds in the North 
a position of as great importance as Goethe did in Germany. He is in his best 
works so penetrated by the spirit of the North, that through him it has, as it were, 
ascended upon all nations. In foreign countries he is not so much appreciated. 
The works by which he is best known are “Correggio” and “Aladdin;” but 
assuredly his masterly poem of “The Northern Gods” occupied a far higher rank: 
it is our “Tliad.” It possesses power, freshness — nay, any expression of mine is 
poor. It is possessed of grandeur; it is the poet Oehlenschl ger in the bloom of his 
soul. Hakon, Jarl, and Palnatoke will live in the poetry of Oehlenschl ger as long 
as mankind endures. Denmark, Norway, and Sweden have fully appreciated him, 
and have shown him that they do so, and whenever it is asked who occupies the 
first place in the kingdom of mind, the palm is always awarded to him. He is the 
true-born poet; he appears always young, whilst he himself, the oldest of all, 
surpasses all in the productiveness of his mind. He listened with friendly 
disposition to my first lyrical outpourings; and he acknowledged with 
earnestness and cordiality the poet who told the fairy-tales. My Biographer in the 
Danish Pantheon brought me in contact with Oehlenschl ger, when he said, “In 
our days it is becoming more and more rare for any one, by implicitly following 
those inborn impulses of his soul, which make themselves irresistibly felt, to step 
forward as an artist or a poet. He is more frequently fashioned by fate and 
circumstances than apparently destined by nature herself for this office. With the 
greater number of our poets an early acquaintance with passion, early inward 
experience, or outward circumstances, stand instead of the original vein of 
nature, and this cannot in any case be more incontestably proved in our own 
literature than by instancing Oehlenschl ger and Andersen. And in this way it 
may be explained why the former has been so frequently the object for the 
attacks of the critics, and why the latter was first properly appreciated as a poet 
in foreign countries where civilization of a longer date has already produced a 
disinclination for the compulsory rule of schools, and has occasioned a reaction 
towards that which is fresh and natural; whilst we Danes, on the contrary, 


cherish a pious respect for the yoke of the schools and the worn-out wisdom of 
maxims.” 

Thorwaldsen, whom, as I have already said, I had become acquainted with in 
Rome in the years 1833 and 1834, was expected in Denmark in the autumn of 
1838, and great festive preparations were made in consequence. A flag was to 
wave upon one of the towers of Copenhagen as soon as the vessel which brought 
him should come in sight. It was a national festival. Boats decorated with 
flowers and flags filled the Rhede; painters, sculptors, all had their flags with 
emblems; the students’ bore a Minerva, the poets’ a Pegasus. It was misty 
weather, and the ship was first seen when it was already close by the city, and all 
poured out to meet him. The poets, who, I believe, according to the arrangement 
of Heiberg, had been invited, stood by their boat; Oehlenschl ger and Heiberg 
alone had not arrived. And now guns were fired from the ship, which came to 
anchor, and it was to be feared that Thorwaldsen might land before we had gone 
out to meet him. The wind bore the voice of singing over to us: the festive 
reception had already begun. 

I wished to see him, and therefore cried out to the others, “Let us put off!” 

“Without Oehlenschl ger and Heiberg?” asked some one. 

“But they are not arrived, and it will be all over.” 

One of the poets declared that if these two men were not with us, I should not 
sail under that flag, and pointed up to Pegasus. 

“We will throw it in the boat,” said I, and took it down from the staff; the 
others now followed me, and came up just as Thorwaldsen reached land. We met 
with Oehlenschl ger and Heiberg in another boat, and they came over to us as the 
enthusiasm began on shore. 

The people drew Thorwaldsen’s carriage through the streets to his house, 
where everybody who had the slightest acquaintance with him, or with the 
friends of a friend of his, thronged around him. In the evening the artists gave 
him a serenade, and the blaze of the torches illumined the garden under the large 
trees, there was an exultation and joy which really and truly was felt. Young and 
old hastened through the open doors, and the joyful old man clasped those whom 
he knew to his breast, gave them his kiss, and pressed their hands. There was a 
glory round Thorwaldsen which kept me timidly back: my heart beat for joy of 
seeing him who had met me when abroad with kindness and consolation, who 
had pressed me to his heart, and had said that we must always remain friends. 
But here in this jubilant crowd, where thousands noticed every movement of his, 
where I too by all these should be observed and criticised — yes, criticised as a 
vain man who now only wished to show that he too was acquainted with 
Thorwaldsen, and that this great man was kind and friendly towards him — here, 


in this dense crowd, I drew myself back, and avoided being recognized by him. 
Some days afterwards, and early in the morning, I went to call upon him, and 
found him as a friend who had wondered at not having seen me earlier. 

In honor of Thorwaldsen a musical-poetic academy was established, and the 
poets, who were invited to do so by Heiberg, wrote and read each one a poem in 
praise of him who had returned home. I wrote of Jason who fetched the golden 
fleece — that is to say, Jason-Thorwaldsen, who went forth to win golden art. A 
great dinner and a ball closed the festival, in which, for the first time in 
Denmark, popular life and a subject of great interest in the realms of art were 
made public. 

From this evening I saw Thorwaldsen almost daily in company or in his 
studio: I often passed several weeks together with him at Nys+, where he seemed 
to have firmly taken root, and where the greater number of his works, executed 
in Denmark, had their origin. He was of a healthful and simple disposition of 
mind, not without humor, and, therefore, he was extremely attached to Holberg 
the poet: he did not at all enter into the troubles and the disruptions of the world. 

One morning at Nys+ — at the time when he was working at his own statue 
— ] entered his work-room and bade him good morning; he appeared as if he did 
not wish to notice me, and I stole softly away again. At breakfast he was very 
parsimonious in the use of words, and when somebody asked him to say 
something at all events, he replied in his dry way: — 

“T have said more during this morning than in many whole days, but nobody 
heard me. There I stood, and fancied that Andersen was behind me, for he came, 
and said good morming — so I told him a long story about myself and Byron. I 
thought that he might give one word in reply, and turned myself round; and there 
had I been standing a whole hour and chattering aloud to the bare walls.” 

We all of us besought him to let us hear the whole story yet once more; but 
we had it now very short. 

“Oh, that was in Rome,” said he, “when I was about to make Byron’s statue; 
he placed himself just opposite to me, and began immediately to assume quite 
another countenance to what was customary to him. ‘Will not you sit still?’ said 
I; ‘but you must not make these faces.’ ‘It is my expression,’ said Byron. 
‘Indeed?’ said I, and then I made him as I wished, and everybody said, when it 
was finished, that I had hit the likeness. When Byron, however, saw it, he said, 
‘It does not resemble me at all; I look more unhappy.’” 

“He was, above all things, so desirous of looking extremely unhappy,” added 
Thorwaldsen, with a comic expression. 

It afforded the great sculptor pleasure to listen to music after dinner with half- 
shut eyes, and it was his greatest delight when in the evening the game of lotto 


began, which the whole neighborhood of Nys+ was obliged to learn; they only 
played for glass pieces, and on this account I am able to relate a peculiar 
characteristic of this otherwise great man — that he played with the greatest 
interest on purpose to win. He would espouse with warmth and vehemence the 
part of those from whom he believed that he had received an injustice; he 
opposed himself to unfairness and raillery, even against the lady of the house, 
who for the rest had the most childlike sentiments towards him, and who had no 
other thought than how to make everything most agreeable to him. In his 
company I wrote several of my tales for children — for example, “Ole Luck 
Oin,” (“Ole Shut Eye,”) to which he listened with pleasure and interest. Often in 
the twilight, when the family circle sate in the open garden parlor, Thorwaldsen 
would come softly behind me, and, clapping me on the shoulder, would ask, 
“Shall we little ones hear any tales tonight?” 

In his own peculiarly natural manner he bestowed the most bountiful praise 
on my fictions, for their truth; it delighted him to hear the same stories over and 
over again. Often, during his most glorious works, would he stand with laughing 
countenance, and listen to the stories of the Top and the Ball, and the Ugly 
Duckling. I possess a certain talent of improvising in my native tongue little 
poems and songs. This talent amused Thorwaldsen very much; and as he had 
modelled, at Nys+, Holberg’s portrait in clay, I was commissioned to make a 
poem for his work, and he received, therefore, the following impromptu: — 

“No more shall Holberg live,” by Death was said, 

“T crush the clay, his soul’s bonds heretofore.” 

“And from the formless clay, the cold, the dead,” 

Cried Thorwaldsen, “shall Holberg live once more.” 

One morning, when he had just modelled in clay his great bas-relief of the 
Procession to Golgotha, I entered his study. 

“Tell me,” said he, “does it seem to you that I have dressed Pilate properly?” 

“You must not say anything to him,” said the Baroness, who was always with 
him: “it is right; it is excellent; go away with you!” 

Thorwaldsen repeated his question. 

“Well, then,” said I, “as you ask me, I must confess that it really does appear 
to me as if Pilate were dressed rather as an Egyptian than as a Roman.” 

“Tt seems to me so too,” said Thorwaldsen, seizing the clay with his hand, and 
destroying the figure. 

“Now you are guilty of his having annihilated an immortal work,” exclaimed 
the Baroness to me with warmth. 

“Then we can make a new immortal work,” said he, in a cheerful humor, and 
modelled Pilate as he now remains in the bas-relief in the Ladies’ Church in 


Copenhagen. 

His last birth-day was celebrated there in the country. I had written a merry 
little song, and it was hardly dry on the paper, when we sang it, in the early 
morning, before his door, accompanied by the music of jingling fire-irons, 
gongs, and bottles rubbed against a basket. Thorwaldsen himself, in his morning 
gown and slippers, opened his door, and danced round his chamber; swung 
round his Raphael’s cap, and joined in the chorus. There was life and mirth in 
the strong old man. 

On the last day of his life I sate by him at dinner; he was unusually good- 
humored; repeated several witticisms which he had just read in the Corsair, a 
well-known Copenhagen newspaper, and spoke of the journey which he should 
undertake to Italy in the summer. After this we parted; he went to the theatre, 
and I home. 

On the following morning the waiter at the hotel where I lived said, “that it 
was a very remarkable thing about Thorwaldsen — that he had died yesterday.” 

“Thorwaldsen!” exclaimed I; “he is not dead, I dined with him yesterday.” 

“People say that he died last evening at the theatre,” returned the waiter. I 
fancied that he might be taken ill; but still I felt a strange anxiety, and hastened 
immediately over to his house. There lay his corpse stretched out on the bed; the 
chamber was filled with strangers; the floor wet with melted snow; the air 
stifling; no one said a word: the Baroness Stampe sate on the bed and wept 
bitterly. I stood trembling and deeply agitated. 

A farewell hymn, which I wrote, and to which Hartmann composed the 
music, was sung by Danish students over his coffin. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In the summer of 1842, I wrote a little piece for the summer theatre, called, “The 
Bird in the Pear-tree,” in which several scenes were acted up in the pear-tree. I 
had called it a dramatic trifle, in order that no one might expect either a great 
work or one of a very elaborate character. It was a little sketch, which, after 
being performed a few times, was received with so much applause, that the 
directors of the theatre accepted it; nay, even Mrs. Heiberg, the favorite of the 
public, desired to take a part in it. People had amused themselves; had thought 
the selection of the music excellent. I knew that the piece had stood its rehearsal 
— and then suddenly it was hissed. Some young men, who gave the word to 
hiss, had said to some others, who inquired from them their reasons for doing so, 
that the trifle had too much luck, and then Andersen would be getting too 
mettlesome. 

I was not, on this evening, at the theatre myself, and had not the least idea of 
what was going on. On the following I went to the house of one of my friends. I 
had head-ache, and was looking very grave. The lady of the house met me with a 
sympathizing manner, took my hand, and said, “Is it really worth while to take it 
so much to heart? There were only two who hissed, the whole house beside took 
your part.” 

“Hissed! My part! Have I been hissed?” exclaimed I. 

It was quite comic; one person assured me that this hissing had been a 
triumph for me; everybody had joined in acclamation, and “there was only one 
who hissed.” 

After this, another person came, and I asked him of the number of those who 
hissed. “Two,” said he. The next person said “three,” and said positively there 
were no more. One of my most veracious friends now made his appearance, and 
I asked him upon his conscience, how many he had heard; he laid his hand upon 
his heart, and said that, at the very highest, they were five. 

“No,” said I, “now I will ask nobody more; the number grows just as with 
Falstaff; here stands one who asserts that there was only one person who hissed.” 

Shocked, and yet inclined to set it all right again, he replied, “Yes, that is 
possible, but then it was a strong, powerful hiss.” 

By my last works, and through a rational economy, I had now saved a small 
sum of money, which I destined to the purposes of a new journey to Paris, where 
I arrived in the winter of 1843, by way of D sseldorf, through Belgium. 


Marmier had already, in the R vue de Paris, written an article on me, La Vie 
d’un Po te. He had also translated several of my poems into French, and had 
actually honored me with a poem which is printed in the above-named R vue. 
My name had thus reached, like a sound, the ears of some persons in the literary 
world, and I here met with a surprisingly friendly reception. 

At Victor Hugo’s invitation, I saw his abused Burggraves. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ancelot opened their house to me, and there I met Martinez della Rosa and other 
remarkable men of these times. Lamart ne seemed to me, in his domestic, and in 
his whole personal appearance, as the prince of them all. On my apologizing 
because I spoke such bad French, he replied, that he was to blame, because he 
did not understand the northern languages, in which, as he had discovered in late 
years, there existed a fresh and vigorous literature, and where the poetical 
ground was so peculiar that you had only to stoop down to find an old golden 
horn. He asked about the Trollh tta canal, and avowed a wish to visit Denmark 
and Stockholm. He recollected also our now reigning king, to whom, when as 
prince he was in Castellamare, he had paid his respects; besides this, he 
exhibited for a Frenchman, an extraordinary acquaintance with names and places 
in Denmark. On my departure he wrote a little poem for me, which I preserve 
amongst my dearest relics. 

I generally found the jovial Alexander Dumas in bed, even long after mid- 
day: here he lay, with paper, pen, and ink, and wrote his newest drama. I found 
him thus one day; he nodded kindly to me, and said, “Sit down a minute; I have 
just now a visit from my muse; she will be going directly.” He wrote on; spoke 
aloud; shouted a viva! sprang out of bed, and said, “The third act is finished!” 

One evening he conducted me round into the various theatres, that I might see 
the life behind the scenes. We wandered about, arm in arm, along the gay 
Boulevard. 

I also have to thank him for my acquaintance with Rachel. I had not seen her 
act, when Alexander Dumas asked me whether I had the desire to make her 
acquaintance. One evening, when she was to come out as Phedra he led me to 
the stage of the Th atre Fran ais. The Representation had begun, and behind the 
scenes, where a folding screen had formed a sort of room, in which stood a table 
with refreshments, and a few ottomans, sate the young girl who, as an author has 
said, understands how to chisel living statues out of Racine’s and Corneille’s 
blocks of marble. She was thin and slenderly formed, and looked very young. 
She looked to me there, and more particularly so afterwards in her own house, as 
an image of mourning; as a young girl who has just wept out her sorrow, and 
will now let her thoughts repose in quiet. She accosted us kindly in a deep 


powerful voice. In the course of conversation with Dumas, she forgot me. I stood 
there quite superfluous. Dumas observed it, said something handsome of me, and 
on that I ventured to take part in the discourse, although I had a depressing 
feeling that I stood before those who perhaps spoke the most beautiful French in 
all France. I said that I truly had seen much that was glorious and interesting, but 
that I had never yet seen a Rachel, and that on her account especially had I 
devoted the profits of my last work to a journey to Paris; and as, in conclusion, I 
added an apology on account of my French, she smiled and said, “When you say 
anything so polite as that which you have just said to me, to a Frenchwoman, she 
will always think that you speak well.” 

When I told her that her fame had resounded to the North, she declared that it 
was her intention to go to Petersburg and Copenhagen: “and when I come to 
your city”, she said, “you must be my defender, as you are the only one there 
whom I know; and in order that we may become acquainted, and as you, as you 
say, are come to Paris especially on my account, we must see each other 
frequently. You will be welcome to me. I see my friends at my house every 
Thursday. But duty calls,” said she, and offering us her hand, she nodded kindly, 
and then stood a few paces from us on the stage, taller, quite different, and with 
the expression of the tragic muse herself. Joyous acclamations ascended to 
where we sat. 

As a Northlander I cannot accustom myself to the French mode of acting 
tragedy. Rachel plays in this same style, but in her it appears to be nature itself; 
it is as if all the others strove to imitate her. She is herself the French tragic 
muse, the others are only poor human beings. When Rachel plays people fancy 
that all tragedy must be acted in this manner. It is in her truth and nature, but 
under another revelation to that with which we are acquainted in the north. 

At her house everything is rich and magnificent, perhaps too recherch . The 
innermost room was blue-green, with shaded lamps and statuettes of French 
authors. In the salon, properly speaking, the color which prevailed principally in 
the carpets, curtains, and bookcases was crimson. She herself was dressed in 
black, probably as she is represented in the well-known English steel engraving 
of her. Her guests consisted of gentlemen, for the greater part artists and men of 
learning. I also heard a few titles amongst them. Richly apparelled servants 
announced the names of the arrivals; tea was drunk and refreshments handed 
round, more in the German than the French style. 

Victor Hugo had told me that he found she understood the German language. 
I asked her, and she replied in German, “ich kann es lesen; ich bin ja in 
Lothringen geboren; ich habe deutsche B cher, sehn Sie hier!” and she showed 
me Grillparzer’s “Sappho,” and then immediately continued the conversation in 


French. She expressed her pleasure in acting the part of Sappho, and then spoke 
of Schiller’s “Maria Stuart,” which character she has personated in a French 
version of that play. I saw her in this part, and she gave the last act especially 
with such a composure and tragic feeling, that she might have been one of the 
best of German actresses; but it was precisely in this very act that the French 
liked her least. 

“My countrymen,” said she, “are not accustomed to this manner, and in this 
manner alone can the part be given. No one should be raving when the heart is 
almost broken with sorrow, and when he is about to take an everlasting farewell 
of his friends.” 

Her drawing-room was, for the most part, decorated with books which were 
splendidly bound and arranged in handsome book-cases behind glass. A painting 
hung on the wall, which represented the interior of the theatre in London, where 
she stood forward on the stage, and flowers and garlands were thrown to her 
across the orchestra. Below this picture hung a pretty little book-shelf, holding 
what I call “the high nobility among the poets,” — Goethe, Schiller, Calderon, 
Shakspeare, &c. 

She asked me many questions respecting Germany and Denmark, art, and the 
theatre; and she encouraged me with a kind smile around her grave mouth, when 
I stumbled in French and stopped for a moment to collect myself, that I might 
not stick quite fast. 

“Only speak,” said she. “It is true that you do not speak French well. I have 
heard many foreigners speak my native language better; but their conversation 
has not been nearly as interesting as yours. I understand the sense of your words 
perfectly, and that is the principal thing which interests me in you.” 

The last time we parted she wrote the following words in my album: “L’art 
c’est le vrai! J’esp re que cet aphorisme ne semblera pas paradoxal un crivain si 
distingu comme M. Andersen.” 

I perceived amiability of character in Alfred de Vigny. He has married an 
English lady, and that which is best in both nations seemed to unite in his house. 
The last evening which I spent in Paris, he himself, who is possessed of 
intellectual status and worldly wealth, came almost at midnight to my lodging in 
the Rue Richelieu, ascended the many steps, and brought me his works under his 
arm. So much cordiality beamed in his eyes and he seemed to be so full of 
kindness towards me, that I felt affected by our separation. 

I also became acquainted with the sculptor David. There was a something in 
his demeanor and in his straightforward manner that reminded me of 
Thorwaldsen and Bissen, especially of the latter. We did not meet till towards 


the conclusion of my residence in Paris. He lamented it, and said that he would 
execute a bust of me if I would remain there longer. 

When I said, “But you know nothing of me as a poet, and cannot tell whether 
I deserve it or not,” he looked earnestly in my face, clapped me on the shoulder, 
and said, “I have, however, read you yourself before your books. You are a 
poet.” 

At the Countess — — ‘s, where I met with Balzac, I saw an old lady, the 
expression of whose countenance attracted my attention. There was something 
so animated, so cordial in it, and everybody gathered about her. The Countess 
introduced me to her, and I heard that she was Madame Reybaud, the authoress 
of Les Epaves, the little story which I had made use of for my little drama of The 
Mulatto. I told her all about it, and of the representation of the piece, which 
interested her so much, that she became from this evening my especial 
protectress. We went out one evening together and exchanged ideas. She 
corrected my French and allowed me to repeat what did not appear correct to 
her. She is a lady of rich mental endowments, with a clear insight into the world, 
and she showed maternal kindness towards me. 

I also again met with Heine. He had married since I was last here. I found him 
in indifferent health; but full of energy, and so friendly and so natural in his 
behavior towards me, that I felt no timidity in exhibiting myself to him as I was. 
One day he had been relating to his wife my story of the Constant Tin Soldier, 
and, whilst he said that I was the author of this story, he introduced me to her. 
She was a lively, pretty young lady. A troop of children, who, as Heine says, 
belonged to a neighbor, played about in their room. We two played with them 
whilst Heine copied out one of his last poems for me. 

I perceived in him no pain-giving, sarcastic smile; I only heard the pulsation 
of a German heart, which is always perceptible in the songs, and which must 
live. 

Through the means of the many people I was acquainted with here, among 
whom I might enumerate many others, as, for instance, Kalkbrenner, Gathy, &c., 
my residence in Paris was made very cheerful and rich in pleasure. I did not feel 
myself like a stranger there: I met with a friendly reception among the greatest 
and best. It was like a payment by anticipation of the talent which was in me, 
and through which they expected that I would some time prove them not to have 
been mistaken. 

Whilst I was in Paris, I received from Germany, where already several of my 
works were translated and read, a delightful and encouraging proof of friendship. 
A German family, one of the most highly cultivated and amiable with whom I 
am acquainted, had read my writings with interest, especially the little 


biographical sketch prefixed to Only a Fiddler, and felt the heartiest goodwill 
towards me, with whom they were then not personally acquainted. They wrote to 
me, expressed their thanks for my works and the pleasure they had derived from 
them, and offered me a kind welcome to their house if I would visit it on my 
return home. There was a something extremely cordial and natural in this letter, 
which was the first that I received of this kind in Paris, and it also formed a 
remarkable contrast to that which was sent to me from my native land in the year 
1833, when I was here for the first time. 

In this way I found myself, through my writings, adopted, as it were, into a 
family to which since then I gladly betake myself, and where I know that it is not 
only as the poet, but as the man, that I am beloved. In how many instances have I 
not experienced the same kindness in foreign countries! I will mention one for 
the sake of its peculiarity. 

There lived in Saxony a wealthy and benevolent family; the lady of the house 
read my romance of Only a Fiddler, and the impression of this book was such 
that she vowed that, if ever, in the course of her life, she should meet with a poor 
child which was possessed of great musical talents, she would not allow it to 
perish as the poor Fiddler had done. A musician who had heard her say this, 
brought to her soon after, not one, but two poor boys, assuring her of their talent, 
and reminding her of her promise. She kept her word: both boys were received 
into her house, were educated by her, and are now in the Conservatorium; the 
youngest of them played before me, and I saw that his countenance was happy 
and joyful. The same thing perhaps might have happened; the same excellent 
lady might have befriended these children without my book having been written: 
but notwithstanding this, my book is now connected with this as a link in the 
chain. 

On my return home from Paris, I went along the Rhine; I knew that the poet 
Frieligrath, to whom the King of Prussia had given a pension, was residing in 
one of the Rhine towns. The picturesque character of his poems had delighted 
me extremely, and I wished to talk with him. I stopped at several towns on the 
Rhine, and inquired after him. In St. Goar, I was shown the house in which he 
lived. I found him sitting at his writing table, and he appeared annoyed at being 
disturbed by a stranger. I did not mention my name; but merely said that I could 
not pass St. Goar without paying my respects to the poet Frieligrath. 

“That is very kind of you,” said he, in a very cold tone; and then asked who I 
was. 

“We have both of us one and the same friend, Chamisso!” replied I, and at 
these words he leapt up exultantly. 


“You are then Andersen!” he exclaimed; threw his arms around my neck, and 
his honest eyes beamed with joy. 

“Now you will stop several days here,” said he. I told him that I could only 
stay a couple of hours, because I was travelling with some of my countrymen 
who were waiting for me. 

“You have a great many friends in little St. Goar,” said he; “it is but a short 
time since I read aloud your novel of O. T. to a large circle; one of these friends I 
must, at all events, fetch here, and you must also see my wife. Yes, indeed, you 
do not know that you had something to do in our being married.” 

He then related to me how my novel, Only a Fiddler, had caused them to 
exchange letters, and then led to their acquaintance, which acquaintance had 
ended in their being a married couple. He called her, mentioned to her my name, 
and I was regarded as an old friend. Such moments as these are a blessing; a 
mercy of God, a happiness — and how many such, how various, have I not 
enjoyed! 

I relate all these, to me, joyful occurrences; they are facts in my life: I relate 
them, as I formerly have related that which was miserable, humiliating, and 
depressing; and if I have done so, in the spirit which operated in my soul, it will 
not be called pride or vanity; — neither of them would assuredly be the proper 
name for it. But people may perhaps ask at home, Has Andersen then never been 
attacked in foreign countries? I must reply, — no! 

No regular attack has been made upon me, at least they have never at home 
called my attention to any such, and therefore there certainly cannot have been 
anything of the kind; — with the exception of one which made its appearance in 
Germany, but which originated in Denmark, at the very moment when I was in 
Paris. 

A certain Mr. Boas made a journey at that time through Scandinavia, and 
wrote a book on the subject. In this he gave a sort of survey of Danish literature, 
which he also published in the journal called Die Grenzboten; in this I was very 
severely handled as a man and as a poet. Several other Danish poets also, as for 
instance, Christian Winter, have an equally great right to complain. Mr. Boas 
had drawn his information out of the miserable gossip of every-day life; his 
work excited attention in Copenhagen, and nobody there would allow 
themselves to be considered as his informants; nay even Holst the poet, who, as 
may be seen from the work, travelled with him through Sweden, and had 
received him at his house in Copenhagen, on this occasion published, in one of 
the most widely circulated of our papers, a declaration that he was in no way 
connected with Mr. Boas. 


Mr. Boas had in Copenhagen attached himself to a particular clique 
consisting of a few young men; he had heard them full of lively spirits, talking 
during the day, of the Danish poets and their writings; he had then gone home, 
written down what he had heard and afterwards published it in his work. This 
was, to use the mildest term, inconsiderate. That my Improvisatore and Only a 
Fiddler did not please him, is a matter of taste, and to that I must submit myself. 
But when he, before the whole of Germany, where probably people will presume 
that what he has written is true, if he declare it to be, as is the case, the universal 
judgment against me in my native land; when he, I say, declared me before the 
whole of Germany, to be the most haughty of men, he inflicts upon me a deeper 
wound than he perhaps imagined. He conveyed the voice of a party, formerly 
hostile to me, into foreign countries. Nor is he true even in that which he 
represents; he gives circumstances as facts, which never took place. 

In Denmark what he has written could not injure me, and many have declared 
themselves afraid of coming into contact with any one, who printed everything 
which he heard. His book was read in Germany, the public of which is now also 
mine; and I believe, therefore, that I may here say how faulty is his view of 
Danish literature and Danish poets; in what manner his book was received in my 
native land and that people there know in what way it was put together. But after 
I have expressed myself thus on this subject I will gladly offer Mr. Boas my 
hand; and if, in his next visit to Denmark, no other poet will receive him, I will 
do my utmost for him; I know that he will not be able to judge me more severely 
when we know each other, than when we knew each other not. His judgment 
would also have been quite of another character had he come to Denmark but 
one year later; things changed very much in a year’s time. Then the tide had 
turned in my favor; I then had published my new children’s stories, of which 
from that moment to the present there prevailed, through the whole of my native 
land, but one unchanging honorable opinion. When the edition of my collection 
of stories came out at Christmas 1843, the reaction began; acknowledgment of 
my merits were made, and favor shown me in Denmark, and from that time I 
have no cause for complaint. I have obtained and I obtain in my own land that 
which I deserve, nay perhaps, much more. 

I will now turn to those little stories which in Denmark have been placed by 
every one, without any hesitation, higher than anything else I had hitherto 
written. 

In the year 1835, some months after I published the Improvisatore, I brought 
out my first volume of Stories for Children, [Footnote: I find it very difficult to 
give a correct translation of the original word. The Danish is Eventyr, equivalent 
to the German Abentheur, or adventure; but adventures give in English a very 


different idea to this class of stories. The German word M rchen, gives the 
meaning completely, and this we may English by fairy tale or legend, but then 
neither of these words are fully correct with regard to Andersen’s stories. In my 
translation of his “Eventyr fortalte for Born,” I gave as an equivalent title, 
“Wonderful Stories for Children,” and perhaps this near as I could come. — M. 
H.] which at that time was not so very much thought of. One monthly critical 
journal even complained that a young author who had just published a work like 
the Improvisatore, should immediately come out with anything so childish as the 
tales. I reaped a harvest of blame, precisely where people ought to have 
acknowledged the advantage of my mind producing something in a new 
direction. Several of my friends, whose judgment was of value to me, counselled 
me entirely to abstain from writing tales, as these were a something for which I 
had no talent. Others were of opinion that I had better, first of all, study the 
French fairy tale. I would willingly have discontinued writing them, but they 
forced themselves from me. 

In the volume which I first published, I had, like Mus us, but in my own 
manner, related old stories, which I had heard as a child. The volume concluded 
with one which was original, and which seemed to have given the greatest 
pleasure, although it bore a tolerably near affinity to a story of Hoffman’s. In my 
increasing disposition for children’s stories, I therefore followed my own 
impulse, and invented them mostly myself. In the following year a new volume 
came out, and soon after that a third, in which the longest story, The Little 
Mermaid, was my own invention. This story, in an especial manner, created an 
interest which was only increased by the following volumes. One of these came 
out every Christmas, and before long no Christmas tree could exist without my 
stones. 

Some of our first comic actors made the attempt of relating my little stories 
from the stage; it was a complete change from the declamatory poetry which had 
been heard to satiety. The Constant Tin Soldier, therefore, the Swineherd, and 
the Top and Ball, were told from the Royal stage, and from those of private 
theatres, and were well received. In order that the reader might be placed in the 
proper point of view, with regard to the manner in which I told the stories, I had 
called my first volume Stories told for Children. I had written my narrative down 
upon paper, exactly in the language, and with the expressions in which I had 
myself related them, by word of mouth, to the little ones, and I had arrived at the 
conviction that people of different ages were equally amused with them. The 
children made themselves merry for the most part over what might be called the 
actors, older people, on the contrary, were interested in the deeper meaning. The 
stories furnished reading for children and grown people, and that assuredly is a 


difficult task for those who will write children’s stories. They met with open 
doors and open hearts in Denmark; everybody read them. I now removed the 
words “told for children,” from my title, and published three volumes of “New 
Stories,” all of which were of my own invention, and which were received in my 
own country with the greatest favor. I could not wish it greater; I felt a real 
anxiety in consequence, a fear of not being able to justify afterwards such an 
honorable award of praise. 

A refreshing sunshine streamed into my heart; I felt courage and joy, and was 
filled, with a living desire of still more and more developing my powers in this 
direction, — of studying more thoroughly this class of writing, and of observing 
still more attentively the rich wells of nature out of which I must create it. If 
attention be paid to the order in which my stories are written, it certainly will be 
seen that there is in them a gradual progression, a clearer working out of the 
idea, a greater discretion in the use of agency, and, if I may so speak, a more 
healthy tone and a more natural freshness may be perceived. 

At this period of my life, I made an acquaintance which was of great moral 
and intellectual importance to me. I have already spoken of several persons and 
public characters who have had influence on me as the poet; but none of these 
have had more, nor in a nobler sense of the word, than the lady to whom I here 
turn myself; she, through whom I, at the same time, was enabled to forget my 
own individual self, to feel that which is holy in art, and to become acquainted 
with the command which God has given to genius. 

I now turn back to the year 1840. One day in the hotel in which I lived in 
Copenhagen, I saw the name of Jenny Lind among those of the strangers from 
Sweden. I was aware at that time that she was the first singer in Stockholm. I had 
been that same year, in this neighbor country, and had there met with honor and 
kindness: I thought, therefore, that it would not be unbecoming in me to pay a 
visit to the young artist. She was, at this time, entirely unknown out of Sweden, 
so that I was convinced that, even in Copenhagen, her name was known only by 
few. She received me very courteously, but yet distantly, almost coldly. She was, 
as she said, on a journey with her father to South Sweden, and was come over to 
Copenhagen for a few days in order that she might see this city. We again parted 
distantly, and I had the impression of a very ordinary character which soon 
passed away from my mind. 

In the autumn of 1843, Jenny Lind came again to Copenhagen. One of my 
friends, our clever ballet-master, Bournonville, who has married a Swedish lady, 
a friend of Jenny Lind, informed me of her arrival here and told me that she 
remembered me very kindly, and that now she had read my writings. He 
entreated me to go with him to her, and to employ all my persuasive art to 


induce her to take a few parts at the Theatre Royal; I should, he said, be then 
quite enchanted with what I should hear. 

I was not now received as a stranger; she cordially extended to me her hand, 
and spoke of my writings and of Miss Fredrika Bremer, who also was her 
affectionate friend. The conversation was soon tured to her appearance in 
Copenhagen, and of this Jenny Lind declared that she stood in fear. 

“T have never made my appearance,” said she, “out of Sweden; everybody in 
my native land is so affectionate and kind to me, and if I made my appearance in 
Copenhagen and should be hissed! — I dare not venture on it!” 

I said, that I, it was true, could not pass judgment on her singing, because I 
had never heard it, neither did I know how she acted, but nevertheless, I was 
convinced that such was the disposition at this moment in Copenhagen, that only 
a moderate voice and some knowledge of acting would be successful; I believed 
that she might safely venture. 

Bournonville’s persuasion obtained for the Copenhageners the greatest 
enjoyment which they ever had. 

Jenny Lind made her first appearance among them as Alice in Robert le 
Diable — it was like a new revelation in the realms of art, the youthfully fresh 
voice forced itself into every heart; here reigned truth and nature; everything was 
full of meaning and intelligence. At one concert Jenny Lind sang her Swedish 
songs; there was something so peculiar in this, so bewitching; people thought 
nothing about the concert room; the popular melodies uttered by a being so 
purely feminine, and bearing the universal stamp of genius, exercised their 
omnipotent sway — the whole of Copenhagen was in raptures. Jenny Lind was 
the first singer to whom the Danish students gave a serenade: torches blazed 
around the hospitable villa where the serenade was given: she expressed her 
thanks by again singing some Swedish songs, and I then saw her hasten into the 
darkest corner and weep for emotion. 

“Yes, yes,” said she, “I will exert myself; I will endeavor, I will be better 
qualified than I am when I again come to Copenhagen.” 

On the stage, she was the great artiste, who rose above all those around her; at 
home, in her own chamber, a sensitive young girl with all the humility and piety 
of a child. 

Her appearance in Copenhagen made an epoch in the history of our opera; it 
showed me art in its sanctity — I had beheld one of its vestals. She journeyed 
back to Stockholm, and from there Fredrika Bremer wrote to me:— “With 
regard to Jenny Lind as a singer, we are both of us perfectly agreed; she stands 
as high as any artist of our time can stand; but as yet you do not know her in her 
full greatness. Speak to her about her art, and you will wonder at the expansion 


of her mind, and will see her countenance beaming with inspiration. Converse 
then with her of God, and of the holiness of religion, and you will see tears in 
those innocent eyes; she is great as an artist, but she is still greater in her pure 
human existence!” 

In the following year I was in Berlin; the conversation with Meyerbeer turned 
upon Jenny Lind; he had heard her sing the Swedish songs, and was transported 
by them. 

“But how does she act?” asked he. 

I spoke in raptures of her acting, and gave him at the same time some idea of 
her representation of Alice. He said to me that perhaps it might be possible for 
him to determine her to come to Berlin. 

It is sufficiently well known that she made her appearance there, threw every 
one into astonishment and delight, and won for herself in Germany a European 
name. Last autumn she came again to Copenhagen, and the enthusiasm was 
incredible; the glory of renown makes genius perceptible to every one. People 
bivouacked regularly before the theatre, to obtain a ticket. Jenny Lind appeared 
still greater than ever in her art, because they had an opportunity of seeing her in 
many and such extremely different parts. Her Norma is plastic; every attitude 
might serve as the most beautiful model to a sculptor, and yet people felt that 
these were the inspiration of the moment, and had not been studied before the 
glass; Norma is no raving Italian; she is the suffering, sorrowing woman — the 
woman possessed of a heart to sacrifice herself for an unfortunate rival — the 
woman to whom, in the violence of the moment, the thought may suggest itself 
of murdering the children of a faithless lover, but who is immediately disarmed 
when she gazes into the eyes of the innocent ones. 

“Norma, thou holy priestess,” sings the chorus, and Jenny Lind has 
comprehended and shows to us this holy priestess in the aria, Casta diva. In 
Copenhagen she sang all her parts in Swedish, and the other singers sang theirs 
in Danish, and the two kindred languages mingled very beautifully together; 
there was no jarring; even in the Daughter of the Regiment where there is a deal 
of dialogue, the Swedish had something agreeable — and what acting! nay, the 
word itself is a contradiction — it was nature; anything as true never before 
appeared on the stage. She shows us perfectly the true child of nature grown up 
in the camp, but an inborn nobility pervades every movement. The Daughter of 
the Regiment and the Somnambule are certainly Jenny Land’s most 
unsurpassable parts; no second can take their places in these beside her. People 
laugh, — they cry; it does them as much good as going to church; they become 
better for it. People feel that God is in art; and where God stands before us face 
to face there is a holy church. 


“There will not in a whole century,” said Mendelssohn, speaking to me of 
Jenny Lind, “be born another being so gifted as she;” and his words expressed 
my full conviction; one feels as she makes her appearance on the stage, that she 
is a pure vessel, from which a holy draught will be presented to us. 

There is not anything which can lessen the impression which Jenny Lind’s 
greatness on the stage makes, except her own personal character at home. An 
intelligent and child-like disposition exercises here its astonishing power; she is 
happy; belonging, as it were, no longer to the world, a peaceful, quiet home, is 
the object of her thoughts — and yet she loves art with her whole soul, and feels 
her vocation in it. A noble, pious disposition like hers cannot be spoiled by 
homage. On one occasion only did I hear her express her joy in her talent and 
her self-consciousness. It was during her last residence in Copenhagen. Almost 
every evening she appeared either in the opera or at concerts; every hour was in 
requisition. She heard of a society, the object of which was, to assist unfortunate 
children, and to take them out of the hands of their parents by whom they were 
misused, and compelled either to beg or steal, and to place them in other and 
better circumstances. Benevolent people subscribed annually a small sum each 
for their support, nevertheless the means for this excellent purpose were small. 

“But have I not still a disengaged evening?” said she; “let me give a night’s 
performance for the benefit of these poor children; but we will have double 
prices!” 

Such a performance was given, and returned large proceeds; when she was 
informed of this, and, that by this means, a number of poor children would be 
benefited for several years, her countenance beamed, and the tears filled her 
eyes. 

“Tt is however beautiful,” said she, “that I can sing so!” 

I value her with the whole feeling of a brother, and I regard myself as happy 
that I know and understand such a spirit. God give to her that peace, that quiet 
happiness which she wishes for herself! 

Through Jenny Lind I first became sensible of the holiness there is in art; 
through her I learned that one must forget oneself in the service of the Supreme. 
No books, no men have had a better or a more ennobling influence on me as the 
poet, than Jenny Lind, and I therefore have spoken of her so long and so warmly 
here. 

I have made the happy discovery by experience, that inasmuch as art and life 
are more clearly understood by me, so much more sunshine from without has 
streamed into my soul. What blessings have not compensated me for the former 
dark days! Repose and certainty have forced themselves into my heart. Such 
repose can easily unite itself with the changing life of travel; I feel myself 


everywhere at home, attach myself easily to people, and they give me in return 
confidence and cordiality. 

In the summer of 1844 I once more visited North Germany. An intellectual 
and amiable family in Oldenburg had invited me in the most friendly manner to 
spend some time at their house. Count von Rantzau-Breitenburg repeated also in 
his letters how welcome I should be to him. I set out on the journey, and this 
journey was, if not one of my longest, still one of my most interesting. 

I saw the rich marsh-land in its summer luxuriance, and made with Rantzau 
several interesting little excursions. Breitenburg lies in the middle of woods on 
the river St+r; the steam-voyage to Hamburg gives animation to the little river; 
the situation is picturesque, and life in the castle itself is comfortable and 
pleasant. I could devote myself perfectly to reading and poetry, because I was 
just as free as the bird in the air, and I was as much cared for as if I had been a 
beloved relation of the family. Alas it was the last time that I came hither; Count 
Rantzau had, even then, a presentiment of his approaching death. One day we 
met in the garden; he seized my hand, pressed it warmly, expressed his pleasure 
in my talents being acknowledged abroad, and his friendship for me, adding, in 
conclusion, “Yes, my dear young friend, God only knows but I have the firm 
belief that this year is the last time when we two shall meet here; my days will 
soon have run out their full course.” He looked at me with so grave an 
expression, that it touched my heart deeply, but I knew not what to say. We were 
near to the chapel; he opened a little gate between some thick hedges, and we 
stood in a little garden, in which was a turfed grave and a seat beside it. 

“Here you will find me, when you come the next time to Breitenburg,” said 
he, and his sorrowful words were true. He died the following winter in 
Wiesbaden. I lost in him a friend, a protector, a noble excellent heart. 

When I, on the first occasion, went to Germany, I visited the Hartz and the 
Saxon Switzerland. Goethe was still living. It was my most heartfelt wish to see 
him. It was not far from the Hartz to Weimar, but I had no letters of introduction 
to him, and, at that time, not one line of my writings was translated. Many 
persons had described Goethe to me as a very proud man, and the question arose 
whether indeed he would receive me. I doubted it, and determined not to go to 
Weimar until I should have written some work which would convey my name to 
Germany. I succeeded in this, but alas, Goethe was already dead. 

I had made the acquaintance of his daughter-in-law Mrs. von Goethe, born at 
Pogwitsch, at the house of Mendelssohn Bartholdy, in Leipsig, on my return 
from Constantinople; this spirituelle lady received me with much kindness. She 
told me that her son Walter had been my friend for a long time; that as a boy he 
had made a whole play out of my Improvisatore; that this piece had been 


performed in Goethe’s house; and lastly, that Walter, had once wished to go to 
Copenhagen to make my acquaintance. I thus had now friends in Weimar. 

An extraordinary desire impelled me to see this city where Goethe, Schiller, 
Wieland, and Herder had lived, and from which so much light had streamed 
forth over the world. I approached that land which had been rendered sacred by 
Luther, by the strife of the Minnesingers on the Wartburg, and by the memory of 
many noble and great events. 

On the 24th of June, the birthday of the Grand Duke, I arrived a stranger in 
the friendly town. Everything indicated the festivity which was then going 
forward, and the young prince was received with great rejoicing in the theatre, 
where a new opera was being given. I did not think how firmly, the most 
glorious and the best of all those whom I here saw around me, would grow into 
my heart; how many of my future friends sat around me here — how dear this 
city would become to me — in Germany my second home. I was invited by 
Goethe’s worthy friend, the excellent Chancellor Muller, and I met with the most 
cordial reception from him. By accident I here met on my first call, with the 
Kammerherr Beaulieu de Marconnay, whom I had known in Oldenburg; he was 
now placed in Weimar. He invited me to remove to his house. In the course of a 
few minutes I was his stationary guest, and I felt “it is good to be here.” 

There are people whom it only requires a few days to know and to love; I 
won in Beaulieu, in these few days, a friend, as I believe, for my whole life. He 
introduced me into the family circle, the amiable chancellor received me equally 
cordially; and I who had, on my arrival, fancied myself quite forlorn, because 
Mrs. von Goethe and her son Walter were in Vienna, was now known in 
Weimar, and well received in all its circles. 

The reigning Grand Duke and Duchess gave me so gracious and kind a 
reception as made a deep impression upon me. After I had been presented, I was 
invited to dine, and soon after received an invitation to visit the hereditary Grand 
Duke and his lady, at the hunting seat of Ettersburg, which stands high, and 
close to an extensive forest. The old fashioned furniture within the house, and 
the distant views from the park into the Hartz mountains, produced immediately 
a peculiar impression. All the young peasants had assembled at the castle to 
celebrate the birthday of their beloved young Duke; climbing-poles, from which 
fluttered handkerchiefs and ribbons, were erected; fiddles sounded, and people 
danced merrily under the branches of the large and flowering limetrees. Sabbath 
splendor, contentment and happiness were diffused over the whole. 

The young andebut new married princely pair seemed to be united by true 
heartfelt sentiment. The heart must be able to forget the star on the breast under 
which it beats, if its possessor wish to remain long free and happy in a court; and 


such a heart, certainly one of the noblest and best which beats, is possessed by 
Karl Alexander of Saxe-Weimar. I had the happiness of a sufficient length of 
time to establish this belief. During this, my first residence here, I came several 
times to the happy Ettersburg. The young Duke showed me the garden and the 
tree on the trunk of which Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland had cut their names; 
nay even Jupiter himself had wished to add his to theirs, for his thunder-bolt had 
splintered it in one of the branches. 

The intellectual Mrs. von Gross (Amalia Winter), Chancellor von Muller, 
who was able livingly to unroll the times of Goethe and to explain his Faust, and 
the soundly honest and child-like minded Eckermann belonged to the circle at 
Ettersburg. The evenings passed like a spiritual dream; alternately some one read 
aloud; even I ventured, for the first time in a foreign language to me, to read one 
of my own tales — the Constant Tin Soldier. 

Chancellor von Muller accompanied me to the princely burial-place, where 
Karl August sleeps with his glorious wife, not between Schiller and Goethe, as I 
believed when I wrote— “the prince has made for himself a rainbow glory, 
whilst he stands between the sun and the rushing waterfall.” Close beside the 
princely pair, who understood and valued that which was great, repose these 
their immortal friends. Withered laurel garlands lay upon the simple brown 
coffins, of which the whole magnificence consists in the immortal names of 
Goethe and Schiller. In life the prince and the poet walked side by side, in death 
they slumber under the same vault. Such a place as this is never effaced from the 
mind; in such a spot those quiet prayers are offered, which God alone hears. 

I remained above eight days in Weimar; it seemed to me as if I had formerly 
lived in this city; as if it were a beloved home which I must now leave. As I 
drove out of the city, over the bridge and past the mill, and for the last time 
looked back to the city and the castle, a deep melancholy took hold on my soul, 
and it was to me as if a beautiful portion of my life here had its close; I thought 
that the journey, after I had left Weimar, could afford me no more pleasure. How 
often since that time has the carrier pigeon, and still more frequently, the mind, 
flown over to this place! Sunshine has streamed forth from Weimar upon my 
poet-life. 

From Weimar I went to Leipzig where a truly poetical evening awaited me 
with Robert Schumann. This great composer had a year before surprised me by 
the honor of dedicating to me the music which he had composed to four of my 
songs; the lady of Dr. Frege whose singing, so full of soul, has pleased and 
enchanted so many thousands, accompanied Clara Schumann, and the composer 
and the poet were alone the audience: a little festive supper and a mutual 
interchange of ideas shortened the evening only too much. I met with the old, 


cordial reception at the house of Mr. Brockhaus, to which from former visits I 
had almost accustomed myself. The circle of my friends increased in the German 
cities; but the first heart is still that to which we most gladly turn again. 

I found in Dresden old friends with youthful feelings; my gifted half- 
countryman Dahl, the Norwegian, who knows how upon canvas to make the 
waterfall rush foaming down, and the birch-tree to grow as in the valleys of 
Norway, and Vogel von Vogelstein, who did me the honor of painting my 
portrait, which was included in the royal collection of portraits. The theatre 
intendant, Herr von L ttichau, provided me every evening with a seat in the 
manager’s box; and one of the noblest ladies, in the first circles of Dresden, the 
worthy Baroness von Decken, received me as a mother would receive her son. In 
this character I was ever afterwards received in her family and in the amiable 
circle of her friends. 

How bright and beautiful is the world! How good are human beings! That 

it is a pleasure to live becomes ever more and more clear to me. 


Beaulieu’s younger brother Edmund, who is an officer in the army, came 

one day from Tharand, where he had spent the summer months. I 

accompanied him to various places, spent some happy days among the 

pleasant scenery of the hills, and was received at the same time into 

various families. 

I visited with the Baroness Decken, for the first time, the celebrated and 
clever painter Retsch, who has published the bold outlines of Goethe, 
Shakspeare, &c. He lives a sort of Arcadian life among lowly vineyards on the 
way to Meissen. Every year he makes a present to his wife, on her birthday, of a 
new drawing, and always one of his best; the collection has grown through a 
course of years to a valuable album, which she, if he die before her, is to publish. 
Among the many glorious ideas there, one struck me as peculiar; the Flight into 
Egypt. It is night; every one sleeps in the picture, — Mary, Joseph, the flowers 
and the shrubs, nay even the ass which carries her — all, except the child Jesus, 
who, with open round countenance, watches over and illumines all. I related one 
of my stories to him, and for this I received a lovely drawing, — a beautiful 
young girl hiding herself behind the mask of an old woman; thus should the 
eternally youthful soul, with its blooming loveliness, peep forth from behind the 
old mask of the fairy-tale. Retsch’s pictures are rich in thought, full of beauty, 
and a genial spirit. 

I enjoyed the country-life of Germany with Major Serre and his amiable wife 
at their splendid residence of Maren; it is not possible for any one to exercise 
greater hospitality than is done by these two kind-hearted people. A circle of 


intelligent, interesting individuals, were here assembled; I remained among them 
above eight days, and there became acquainted with Kohl the traveller, and the 
clever authoress, the Countess Hahn-Hahn, in whom I discerned a woman by 
disposition and individual character in whom confidence may be placed. Where 
one is well received there one gladly lingers. I found myself unspeakably happy 
on this little journey in Germany, and became convinced that I was there no 
stranger. It was heart and truth to nature which people valued in my writings; 
and, however excellent and praiseworthy the exterior beauty may be, however 
imposing the maxims of this world’s wisdom, still it is heart and nature which 
have least changed by time, and which everybody is best able to understand. 

I returned home by way of Berlin, where I had not been for several years; but 
the dearest of my friends there — Chamisso, was dead. 

The fair wild swan which flew far o’er the earth, 

And laid its head upon a wild-swan’s breast, 

was now flown to a more glorious hemisphere; I saw his children, who were 
now fatherless and motherless. From the young who here surround me, I 
discover that I am grown older; I feel it not in myself. Chamisso’s sons, whom I 
saw the last time playing here in the little garden with bare necks, came now to 
meet me with helmet and sword: they were officers in the Prussian service. I felt 
in a moment how the years had rolled on, how everything was changed and how 
one loses so many. 

Yet is it not so hard as people deem, 

To see their soul’s beloved from them riven; 

God has their dear ones, and in death they seem 

To form a bridge which leads them up to heaven. 

I met with the most cordial reception, and have since then always met with 
the same, in the house of the Minister Savigny, where I became acquainted with 
the clever, singularly gifted Bettina and her lovely spiritual-minded daughter. 
One hour’s conversation with Bettina during which she was the chief speaker, 
was so rich and full of interest, that I was almost rendered dumb by all this 
eloquence, this firework of wit. The world knows her writings, but another talent 
which she is possessed of, is less generally known, namely her talent for 
drawing. Here again it is the ideas which astonish us. It was thus, I observed, she 
had treated in a sketch an accident which had occurred just before, a young man 
being killed by the fumes of wine. You saw him descending half-naked into the 
cellar, round which lay the wine casks like monsters: Bacchanals and Bacchantes 
danced towards him, seized their victim and destroyed him! I know that 
Thorwaldsen, to whom she once showed all her drawings, was in the highest 
degree astonished by the ideas they contained. 


It does the heart such good when abroad to find a house, where, when 
immediately you enter, eyes flash like festal lamps, a house where you can take 
peeps into a quiet, happy domestic life — such a house is that of Professor 
Weiss. Yet how many new acquaintance which were found, and old 
acquaintance which were renewed, ought I not to mention! I met Cornelius from 
Rome, Schelling from Munich, my countryman I might almost call him; 
Steffens, the Norwegian, and once again Tieck, whom I had not seen since my 
first visit to Germany. He was very much altered, yet his gentle, wise eyes were 
the same, the shake of his hand was the same. I felt that he loved me and wished 
me well. I must visit him in Potsdam, where he lived in ease and comfort. At 
dinner I became acquainted with his brother the sculptor. 

From Tieck I learnt how kindly the King and Queen of Prussia were disposed 
towards me; that they had read my romance of Only a Fiddler, and inquired from 
Tieck about me. Meantime their Majesties were absent from Berlin. I had arrived 
the evening before their departure, when that abominable attempt was made 
upon their lives. 

I returned to Copenhagen by Stettin in stormy weather, full of the joy of life, 
and again saw my dear friends, and in a few days set off to Count Moltke’s in 
Funen, there to spend a few lovely summer days. I here received a letter from the 
Minister Count Rantzau-Breitenburg, who was with the King and Queen of 
Denmark at the watering-place of F+hr. He wrote, saying that he had the 
pleasure of announcing to me the most gracious invitation of their Majesties to 
F+hr. This island, as is well known, lies in the North Sea, not far from the coast 
of Sleswick, in the neighborhood of the interesting Halligs, those little islands 
which Biernatzky described so charmingly in his novels. Thus, in a manner 
wholly unexpected by me, I should see scenery of a very peculiar character even 
in Denmark. 

The favor of my king and Queen made me happy, and I rejoiced to be once 
more in close intimacy with Rantzau. Alas, it was for the last time! 

It was just now five and twenty years since I, a poor lad, travelled alone and 
helpless to Copenhagen. Exactly the five and twentieth anniversary would be 
celebrated by my being with my king and queen, to whom I was faithfully 
attached, and whom I at that very time learned to love with my whole soul. 
Everything that surrounded me, man and nature, reflected themselves 
imperishably in my soul. I felt myself, as it were, conducted to a point from 
which I could look forth more distinctly over the past five and twenty years, with 
all the good fortune and happiness which they had evolved for me. The reality 
frequently surpasses the most beautiful dream. 


I travelled from Funen to Flensborg, which, lying in its great bay, is 
picturesque with woods and hills, and then immediately opens out into a solitary 
heath. Over this I travelled in the bright moonlight. The journey across the heath 
was tedious; the clouds only passed rapidly. We went on monotonously through 
the deep sand, and monotonous was the wail of a bird among the shrubby heath. 
Presently we reached moorlands. Long-continued rain had changed meadows 
and cornfields into great lakes; the embankments along which we drove were 
like morasses; the horses sank deeply into them. In many places the light 
carriage was obliged to be supported by the peasants, that it might not fall upon 
the cottages below the embankment. Several hours were consumed over each 
mile (Danish). At length the North Sea with its islands lay before me. The whole 
coast was an embankment, covered for miles with woven straw, against which 
the waves broke. I arrived at high tide. The wind was favorable, and in less than 
an hour I reached F+hr, which, after my difficult journey, appeared to me like a 
real fairy land. 

The largest city, Wyck, in which are the baths, is exactly built like a Dutch 
town. The houses are only one story high, with sloping roofs and gables turned 
to the street. The many strangers there, and the presence of the court, gave a 
peculiar animation to the principal street. Well-known faces looked out from 
almost every house; the Danish flag waved, and music was heard. I was soon 
established in my quarters, and every day, until the departure of their Majesties, 
had I the honor of an invitation from them to dinner, as well as to pass the 
evening in their circle. On several evenings I read aloud my little stories (M 
rchen) to the king and queen, and both of them were gracious and affectionate 
towards me. It is so good when a noble human nature will reveal itself where 
otherwise only the king’s crown and the purple mantle might be discovered. Few 
people can be more amiable in private life than their present Majesties of 
Denmark. May God bless them and give them joy, even as they filled my breast 
with happiness and sunshine! 

I sailed in their train to the largest of the Halligs, those grassy runes in the 
ocean, which bear testimony to a sunken country. The violence of the sea has 
changed the mainland into islands, has riven these again, and buried men and 
villages. Year after year are new portions rent away, and, in half a century’s 
time, there will be nothing here but sea. The Halligs are now only low islets 
covered with a dark turf, on which a few flocks graze. When the sea rises these 
are driven into the garrets of the houses, and the waves roll over this little region, 
which is miles distant from the shore. Oland, which we visited, contains a little 
town. The houses stand closely side by side, as if, in their sore need they would 
all huddle together. They are all erected upon a platform, and have little 


windows, as in the cabin of a ship. There, in the little room, solitary through half 
the year, sit the wife and her daughters spinning. There, however, one always 
finds a little collection of books. I found books in Danish, German, and 
Frieslandish. The people read and work, and the sea rises round the houses, 
which lie like a wreck in the ocean. Sometimes, in the night, a ship, having 
mistaken the lights, drives on here and is stranded. 

In the year 1825, a tempestuous tide washed away men and houses. The 
people sat for days and nights half naked upon the roofs, till these gave way; nor 
from F+hr nor the mainland could help be sent to them. The church-yard is half 
washed away; coffins and corpses were frequently exposed to view by the 
breakers: it is an appalling sight. And yet the inhabitants of the Halligs are 
attached to their little home. They cannot remain on the mainland, but are driven 
thence by home sickness. 

We found only one man upon the island, and he had only lately arisen from a 
sick bed. The others were out on long voyages. We were received by girls and 
women. They had erected before the church a triumphal arch with flowers which 
they had fetched from F+hr; but it was so small and low, that one was obliged to 
go round it; nevertheless they showed by it their good will. The queen was 
deeply affected by their having cut down their only shrub, a rose bush, to lay 
over a marshy place which she would have to cross. The girls are pretty, and are 
dressed in a half Oriental fashion. The people trace their descent from Greeks. 
They wear their faces half concealed, and beneath the strips of linen which lie 
upon the head is placed a Greek fez, around which the hair is wound in plaits. 

On our return, dinner was served on board the royal steamer; and afterwards, 
as we Sailed in a glorious sunset through this archipelago, the deck of the vessel 
was changed to a dancing room. Young and old danced; servants flew hither and 
thither with refreshments; sailors stood upon the paddle-boxes and took the 
soundings, and their deep-toned voices might be heard giving the depth of the 
water. The moon rose round and large, and the promontory of Amrom assumed 
the appearance of a snow-covered chain of Alps. 

I visited afterwards these desolate sand hills: the king went to shoot rabbits 
there. Many years ago a ship was wrecked here, on board of which were two 
rabbits, and from this pair Amrom is now stored with thousands of their 
descendants. At low tide the sea recedes wholly from between Amrom and F=hr, 
and then people drive across from one island to another; but still the time must 
be well observed and the passage accurately known, or else, when the tide 
comes, he who crosses will be inevitably lost. It requires only a few minutes, and 
then where dry land was large ships may sail. We saw a whole row of wagons 
driving from F+hr to Amrom. Seen upon the white sand and against the blue 


horizon, they seem to be twice as large as they really were. All around were 
spread out, like a net, the sheets of water, as if they held firmly the extent of sand 
which belonged to the ocean and which would be soon overflowed by it. This 
promontory brings to one’s memory the mounds of ashes at Vesuvius; for here 
one sinks at every step, the wiry moor-grass not being able to bind together the 
loose sand. The sun shone burningly hot between the white sand hills: it was like 
a journey through the deserts of Africa. 

A peculiar kind of rose, and the heath were in flower in the valleys between 
the hills; in other places there was no vegetation whatever; nothing but the wet 
sand on which the waves had left their impress; the sea had inscribed on its 
receding strange hieroglyphics. I gazed from one of the highest points over the 
North Sea; it was ebb-tide; the sea had retired above a mile; the vessels lay like 
dead fishes upon the sand, and awaiting the returning tide. A few sailors had 
clambered down and moved about on the sandy ground like black points. Where 
the sea itself kept the white level sand in movement, a long bank elevated itself, 
which, during the time of high-water, is concealed, and upon which occur many 
wrecks. I saw the lofty wooden tower which is here erected, and in which a cask 
is always kept filled with water, and a basket supplied with bread and brandy, 
that the unfortunate human beings, who are here stranded, may be able in this 
place, amid the swelling sea, to preserve life for a few days until it is possible to 
rescue them. 

To return from such a scene as this to a royal table, a charming court-concert, 
and a little ball in the bath-saloon, as well as to the promenade by moonlight, 
thronged with guests, a little Boulevard, had something in it like a fairy tale, — 
it was a singular contrast. 

As I sat on the above-mentioned five-and-twentieth anniversary, on the 5th of 
September, at the royal dinner-table, the whole of my former life passed in 
review before my mind. I was obliged to summon all my strength to prevent 
myself bursting into tears. There are moments of thankfulness in which, as it 
were, we feel a desire to press God to our hearts. How deeply I felt, at this time, 
my own nothingness; how all, all, had come from him. Rantzau knew what an 
interesting day this was to me. After dinner the king and the queen wished me 
happiness, and that so — graciously, is a poor word, — so cordially, so 
sympathizingly! The king wished me happiness in that which I had endured and 
won. He asked me about my first entrance into the world, and I related to him 
some characteristic traits. 

In the course of conversation he inquired if I had not some certain yearly 
income; I named the sum to him. 

“That is not much,” said the king. 


“But I do not require much,” replied I, “and my writings procure me 
something.” 

The king, in the kindest manner, inquired farther into my circumstances, and 
closed by saying, 

“Tf I can, in any way, be serviceable to your literary labors, then come to me.” 

In the evening, during the concert, the conversation was renewed, and some 
of those who stood near me reproached me for not having made use of my 
opportunity. 

“The king,” said they, “put the very words into your mouth.” 

But I could not, I would not have done it. “If the king,” I said, “found that I 
required something more, he could give it to me of his own will.” 

And I was not mistaken. In the following year King Christian VIII. increased 
my annual stipend, so that with this and that which my writings bring in, I can 
live honorably and free from care. My king gave it to me out of the pure good- 
will of his own heart. King Christian is enlightened, clear-sighted, with a mind 
enlarged by science; the gracious sympathy, therefore, which he has felt in my 
fate is to me doubly cheering and ennobling. 

The 5th of September was to me a festival-day; even the German visitors at 
the baths honored me by drinking my health in the pump-room. 

So many flattering circumstances, some people argue, may easily spoil a man, 
and make him vain. But, no; they do not spoil him, they make him on the 
contrary — better; they purify his mind, and he must thereby feel an impulse, a 
wish, to deserve all that he enjoys. At my parting-audience with the queen, she 
gave me a valuable ring as a remembrance of our residence at F~hr; and the king 
again expressed himself full of kindness and noble sympathy. God bless and 
preserve this exalted pair! 

The Duchess of Augustenburg was at this time also at F+hr with her two 
eldest daughters. I had daily the happiness of being with them, and received 
repeated invitations to take Augustenburg on my return. For this purpose I went 
from F+hr to Als, one of the most beautiful islands in the Baltic. That little 
region resembles a blooming garden; luxuriant corn and clover-fields are 
enclosed, with hedges of hazels and wild roses; the peasants’ houses are 
surrounded by large apple-orchards, full of fruit. Wood and hill alternate. Now 
we see the ocean, and now the narrow Lesser Belt, which resembles a river. The 
Castle of Augustenburg is magnificent, with its garden full of flowers, extending 
down to the very shores of the serpentine bay. I met with the most cordial 
reception, and found the most amiable family-life in the ducal circle. I spent 
fourteen days here, and was present at the birth-day festivities of the duchess, 


which lasted three days; among these festivities was racing, and the town and the 
castle were filled with people. 

Happy domestic life is like a beautiful summer’s evening; the heart is filled 
with peace; and everything around derives a peculiar glory. The full heart says 
“it is good to be here;” and this I felt at Augustenburg. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In the spring of 1844 I had finished a dramatic tale, “The Flower of Fortune.” 
The idea of this was, that it is not the immortal name of the artist, nor the 
splendor of a crown which can make man happy; but that happiness is to be 
found where people, satisfied with little, love and are loved again. The scene was 
perfectly Danish, an idyllian, sunbright life, in whose clear heaven two dark 
pictures are reflected as in a dream; the unfortunate Danish poet Ewald and 
Prince Buris, who is tragically sung of in our heroic ballads. I wished to show, in 
honor of our times, the middle ages to have been dark and miserable, as they 
were, but which many poets only represent to us in a beautiful light. 

Professor Heiberg, who was appointed censor, declared himself against the 
reception of my piece. During the last years I had met with nothing but hostility 
from this party; I regarded it as personal ill-will, and this was to me still more 
painful than the rejection of the pieces. It was painful for me to be placed in a 
constrained position with regard to a poet whom I respected, and towards whom, 
according to my own conviction, I had done everything in order to obtain a 
friendly relationship. A further attempt, however, must be made. I wrote to 
Heiberg, expressed myself candidly, and, as I thought, cordially, and entreated 
him to give me explicitly the reasons for his rejection of the piece and for his ill- 
will towards me. He immediately paid me a visit, which I, not being at home 
when he called, returned on the following day, and I was received in the most 
friendly manner. The visit and the conversation belong certainly to the 
extraordinary, but they occasioned an explanation, and I hope led to a better 
understanding for the future. 

He clearly set before me his views in the rejection of my piece. Seen from his 
point of sight they were unquestionably correct; but they were not mine, and thus 
we could not agree. He declared decidedly that he cherished no spite against me, 
and that he acknowledged my talent. I mentioned his various attacks upon me, 
for example, in the Intelligence, and that he had denied to me original invention: 
I imagined, however, that I had shown this in my novels; “But of these,” said I, 
“you have read none; you, yourself have told me so.” 

“Yes, that is the truth,” replied he; “I have not yet read them, but I will do 
so.” 

“Since then,” continued I, “you have turned me and my Bazaar to ridicule in 
your poem called Denmark, and spoken about my fanaticism for the beautiful 
Dardanelles; and yet I have, precisely in that book, described the Dardanelles as 


not beautiful; it is the Bosphorus which I thought beautiful; you seem not to be 
aware of that; perhaps you have not read The Bazaar either?” 

“Was it the Bosphorus?” said he, with his own peculiar smile; “yes, I had 
quite forgotten that, and, you see, people do not remember it either; the object in 
this case was only to give you a stab.” 

This confession sounded so natural, so like him, that I was obliged to smile. I 
looked into his clever eyes, thought how many beautiful things he had written, 
and I could not be angry with him. The conversation became more lively, more 
free, and he said many kind things to me; for example, he esteemed my stories 
very highly, and entreated me frequently to visit him. I have become more and 
more acquainted with his poetical temperament, and I fancy that he too will 
understand mine. We are very dissimilar, but we both strive after the same 
object. Before we separated he conducted me to his little observatory; now his 
dearest world. He seems now to live for poetry and now for philosophy, andufor 
which I fancy he is least of all calculated — for astronomy. I could almost sigh 
and sing, 

Thou wast erewhile the star at which them gazest now! 

My dramatic story came at length on the stage, and in the course of the season 
was performed seven times. 

As people grow older, however much they may be tossed about in the 

world, some one place must be the true home; even the bird of passage 

has one fixed spot to which it hastens; mine was and is the house of my 

friend Collin. Treated as a son, almost grown up with the children, 

I have become a member of the family; a more heartfelt connection, 

a better home have I never known: a link broke in this chain, and 

precisely in the hour of bereavement, did I feel how firmly I have been 

engrafted here, so that I was regarded as one of the children. 


If I were to give the picture of the mistress of a family who wholly 

loses her own individual J in her husband and children, I must name 

the wife of Collin; with the sympathy of a mother, she also followed me 
in sorrow and in gladness. In the latter years of her life she became 

very deaf, and besides this she had the misfortune of being nearly 

blind. An operation was performed on her sight, which succeeded so well, 
that in the course of the winter she was able to read a letter, and 

this was a cause of grateful joy to her. She longed in an extraordinary 
manner for the first green of spring, and this she saw in her little 

garden. 


I parted from her one Sunday evening in health and joy; in the night I was 
awoke; a servant brought me a letter. Collin wrote, “My wife is very ill; the 
children are all assembled here!” I understood it, and hastened thither. She slept 
quietly and without pain; it was the sleep of the just; it was death which was 
approaching so kindly and calmly. On the third day she yet lay in that peaceful 
slumber: then her countenance grew pale — and she was dead! 

Thou didst but close thine eyes to gather in 

The large amount of all thy spiritual bliss; 

We saw thy slumbers like a little child’s. 

O death! thou art all brightness and not shadow. 

Never had I imagined that the departure from this world could be so painless, 
so blessed. A devotion arose in my soul; a conviction of God and eternity, which 
this moment elevated to an epoch in my life. It was the first death-bed at which I 
had been present since my childhood. Children, and children’s children were 
assembled. In such moments all is holy around us. Her soul was love; she went 
to love and to God! 

At the end of July, the monument of King Frederick VI. was to be uncovered 
at Skanderburg, in the middle of Jutland. I had, by solicitation, written the 
cantata for the festival, to which Hartmann had furnished the music, and this was 
to be sung by Danish students. I had been invited to the festival, which thus was 
to form the object of my summer excursion. 

Skanderburg lies in one of the most beautiful districts of Denmark. Agreeable 
hills rise covered with vast beech-woods, and a large inland lake of a pleasing 
form extends among them. On the outside of the city, close by the church, which 
is built upon the ruins of an old castle, now stands the monument, a work of 
Thorwaldsen’s. The most beautiful moment to me at this festival was in the 
evening, after the unveiling of the monument; torches were lighted around it, and 
threw their unsteady flame over the lake; within the woods blazed thousands of 
lights, and music for the dance resounded from the tents. Round about upon the 
hills, between the woods, and high above them, bonfires were lighted at one and 
the same moment, which burned in the night like red stars. There was spread 
over lake and land a pure, a summer fragrance which is peculiar to the north, in 
its beautiful summer nights. The shadows of those who passed between the 
monument and the church, glided gigantically along its red walls, as if they were 
spirits who were taking part in the festival. 

I returned home. In this year my novel of the Improvisatore was translated 
into English, by the well-known authoress, Mary Howitt, and was received by 
her countrymen with great applause. O. T. and the Fiddler soon followed, and 
met with, as it seemed, the same reception. After that appeared a Dutch, and 


lastly a Russian translation of the Improvisatore. That which should never have 
ventured to have dreamed of was accomplished; my writings seem to come forth 
under a lucky star; they fly over all lands. There is something elevating, but at 
the same time, a something terrific in seeing one’s thoughts spread so far, and 
among so many people; it is indeed, almost a fearful thing to belong to so many. 
The noble and the good in us becomes a blessing; but the bad, one’s errors, shoot 
forth also, and involuntarily the thought forces itself from us: God! let me never 
write down a word of which I shall not be able to give an account to thee. A 
peculiar feeling, a mixture of joy and anxiety, fills my heart every time my good 
genius conveys my fictions to a foreign people. 

Travelling operates like an invigorating bath to the mind; like a Medea-draft 
which always makes young again. I feel once more an impulse for it — not in 
order to seek up material, as a critic fancied and said, in speaking of my Bazaar; 
there exists a treasury of material in my own inner self, and this life is too short 
to mature this young existence; but there needs refreshment of spirit in order to 
convey it vigorously and maturely to paper, and travelling is to me, as I have 
said, this invigorating bath, from which I return as it were younger and stronger. 

By prudent economy, and the proceeds of my writings, I was in a condition to 
undertake several journeys during the last year. That which for me is the most 
sunbright, is the one in which these pages were written. Esteem, perhaps over- 
estimation, but especially kindness, in short, happiness and pleasure have flowed 
towards me in abundant measure. 

I wished to visit Italy for the third time, there to spend a summer, that I might 
become acquainted with the south in its warm season, and probably return 
thence by Spain and France. At the end of October, 1845, I left Copenhagen. 
Formerly I had thought when I set out on a journey, God! what wilt thou permit 
to happen to me on this journey! This time my thoughts were, God, what will 
happen to my friends at home during this long time! And I felt a real anxiety. In 
one year the hearse may drive up to the door many times, and whose name may 
shine upon the coffin! The proverb says, when one suddenly feels a cold 
shudder, “now death passes over my grave.” The shudder is still colder when the 
thoughts pass over the graves of our best friends. 

I spent a few days at Count Moltke’s, at Glorup; strolling players were acting 
some of my dramatic works at one of the nearest provincial towns. I did not see 
them; country life firmly withheld me. There is something in the late autumn 
poetically beautiful; when the leaf is fallen from the tree, and the sun shines still 
upon the green grass, and the bird twitters, one may often fancy that it is a 
spring-day; thus certainly also has the old man moments in his autumn in which 
his heart dreams of spring. 


I passed only one day in Odense — I feel myself there more of a stranger than 
in the great cities of Germany. As a child I was solitary, and had therefore no 
youthful friend; most of the families whom I knew have died out; a new 
generation passes along the streets; and the streets even are altered. The later 
buried have concealed the miserable graves of my parents. Everything is 
changed. I took one of my childhood’s rambles to the Marian-heights which had 
belonged to the Iversen family; but this family is dispersed; unknown faces 
looked out from the windows. How many youthful thoughts have been here 
exchanged! 

One of the young girls who at that time sat quietly there with beaming eyes 
and listened to my first poem, when I came here in the summer time as a scholar 
from Slagelse, sits now far quieter in noisy Copenhagen, and has thence sent out 
her first writings into the world. Her German publisher thought that some 
introductory words from me might be useful to them, and I, the stranger, but the 
almost too kindly received, have introduced the works of this clever girl into 
Germany. 

It is Henriette Hanck of whom I speak, the authoress of “Aunt Anna,” and 
“An Author’s Daughter.” [Footnote: Since these pages were written, I have 
received from home the news of her death, in July, 1846. She was an 
affectionate daughter to her parents, and was, besides this, possessed of a deeply 
poetical mind. In her I have lost a true friend from the years of childhood, one 
who had felt an interest and a sisterly regard for me, both in my good and my 
evil days.] I visited her birth-place when the first little circle paid me homage 
and gave me joy. But all was strange there, I myself a stranger. 

The ducal family of Augustenburg was now at Castle Gravenstein; they were 
informed of my arrival, and all the favor and the kindness which was shown to 
me on the former occasion at Augustenburg, was here renewed in rich 
abundance. I remained here fourteen days, and it was as if these were an 
announcement of all the happiness which should meet me when I arrived in 
Germany. The country around here is of the most picturesque description; vast 
woods, cultivated uplands in perpetual variety, with the winding shore of the bay 
and the many quiet inland lakes. Even the floating mists of autumn lent to the 
landscape a some what picturesque, something strange to the islander. 
Everything here is on a larger scale than on the island. Beautiful was it without, 
glorious was it within. I wrote here a new little story. The Girl with the 
Brimstone-matches; the only thing which I wrote upon this journey. Receiving 
the invitation to come often to Gravenstein and Augustenburg, I left, with a 
grateful heart, a place where I had spent such beautiful and such happy days. 


Now, no longer the traveller goes at a snail’s pace through the deep sand over 
the heath; the railroad conveys him in a few hours to Altona and Hamburg. The 
circle of my friends there is increased within the last years. The greater part of 
my time I spent with my oldest friends Count Hoik, and the resident Minister 
Bille, and with Zeise, the excellent translator of my stories. Otto Speckter, who 
is full of genius, surprised me by his bold, glorious drawings for my stories; he 
had made a whole collection of them, six only of which were known to me. The 
same natural freshness which shows itself in every one of his works, and makes 
them all little works of art, exhibits itself in his whole character. He appears to 
possess a patriarchal family, an affectionate old father, and gifted sisters, who 
love him with their whole souls. I wished one evening to go to the theatre; it was 
scarcely a quarter of an hour before the commencement of the opera: Speckter 
accompanied me, and on our way we came up to an elegant house. 

“We must first go in here, dear friend,” said he; “a wealthy family lives here, 
friends of mine, and friends of your stories; the children will be happy.” 

“But the opera,” said I. 

“Only for two minutes,” returned he; and drew me into the house, mentioned 
my name, and the circle of children collected around me. 

“And now tell us a tale,” said he; “only one.” 

I told one, and then hastened away to the theatre. 

“That was an extraordinary visit,” said I. 

“An excellent one; one entirely out of the common way; one entirely out of 
the common way!” said he exultingly; “only think; the children are full of 
Andersen and his stories; he suddenly makes his appearance amongst them, tells 
one of them himself, and then is gone! vanished! That is of itself like a fairy-tale 
to the children, that will remain vividly in their remembrance.” 

I myself was amused by it. 

In Oldenburg my own little room, home-like and comfortable, was awaiting 
me. Hofrath von Eisendecker and his well-informed lady, whom, among all my 
foreign friends I may consider as my most sympathizing, expected me. I had 
promised to remain with them a fortnight, but I stayed much longer. A house 
where the best and the most intellectual people of a city meet, is an agreeable 
place of residence, and such a one had I here. A deal of social intercourse 
prevailed in the little city, and the theatre, in which certainly either opera or 
ballet was given, is one of the most excellent in Germany. The ability of Gall, 
the director, is sufficiently known, and unquestionably the nominationof the poet 
Mosen has a great and good influence. I have to thank him for enabling me to 
see one of the classic pieces of Germany, “Nathan the Wise,” the principal part 


in which was played by Kaiser, who is as remarkable for his deeply studied and 
excellent tragic acting, as for his readings. 

Moses, who somewhat resembles Alexander Dumas, with his half African 
countenance, and brown sparkling eyes, although he was suffering in body, was 
full of life and soul, and we soon understood one another. A trait of his little son 
affected me. He had listened to me with great devotion, as I read one of my 
stories; and when on the last day I was there, I took leave, the mother said that 
he must give me his hand, adding, that probably a long time must pass before he 
would see me again, the boy burst into tears. In the evening, when Mosen came 
into the theatre, he said to me, “My little Erick has two tin soldiers; one of them 
he has given me for you, that you may take him with you on your journey.” 

The tin soldier has faithfully accompanied me; he is a Turk: probably some 
day he may relate his travels. 

Mosen wrote in the dedication of his “John of Austria,” the following lines to 
me: — 

Once a little bird flew over 

From the north sea’s dreary strand; 
Singing, flew unto me over, 

Singing M rchen through the land. 
Farewell! yet again bring hither 

Thy warm heart and song together. 

Here I again met with Mayer, who has described Naples and the Neapolitans 
so charmingly. My little stories interested him so much that he had written a 
little treaties on them for Germany, Kapellmeister Pott, and my countryman 
Jerndorff, belong to my earlier friends. I made every day new acquaintance, 
because all houses were open to me through the family with whom I was 
staying. Even the Grand Duke was so generous as to have me invited to a 
concert at the palace the day after my arrival, and later I had the honor of being 
asked to dinner. I received in this foreign court, especially, many unlooked-for 
favors. At the Eisendeckers and at the house of the parents of my friend Beaulieu 
— the Privy-Counsellor Beaulieu, at Oldenburg, I heard several times my little 
stones read in German. 

I can read Danish very well, as it ought to be read, and I can give to it 
perfectly the expression which ought to be given in reading; there is in the 
Danish language a power which cannot be transfused into a translation; the 
Danish language is peculiarly excellent for this species of fiction. The stories 
have a something strange to me in German; it is difficult for me in reading it to 
put my Danish soul into it; my pronunciation of the German also is feeble, and 
with particular words I must, as it were, use an effort to bring them out — and 


yet people everywhere in Germany have had great interest in hearing me read 
them aloud. I can very well believe that the foreign pronunciation in the reading 
of these tales may be easily permitted, because this foreign manner approaches, 
in this instance, to the childlike; it gives a natural coloring to the reading. I saw 
everywhere that the most distinguished men and women of the most highly 
cultivated minds, listened to me with interest; people entreated me to read, and I 
did so willingly. I read for the first time my stories in a foreign tongue, and at a 
foreign court, before the Grand Duke of Oldenburg and a little select circle. 

The winter soon came on; the meadows which lay under water, and which 
formed large lakes around the city, were already covered with thick ice; the 
skaters flew over it, and I yet remained in Oldenburg among my hospitable 
friends. Days and evenings slid rapidly away; Christmas approached, and this 
season I wished to spend in Berlin. But what are distances in our days? — the 
steam-carriage goes from Hanover to Berlin in one day! I must away from the 
beloved ones, from children and old people, who were near, as it were, to my 
heart. 

I was astonished in the highest degree on taking leave of the Grand Duke, to 
receive from him, as a mark of his favor and as a keepsake, a valuable ring. I 
shall always preserve it, like every other remembrance of this country, where I 
have found and where I possess true friends. 

When I was in Berlin on the former occasion, I was invited, as the author of 
the Improvisatore, to the Italian Society, into which only those who have visited 
Italy can be admitted. Here I saw Rauch for the first time, who with his white 
hair and his powerful, manly figure, is not unlike Thorwaldsen. Nobody 
introduced me to him, and I did not venture to present myself, and therefore 
walked alone about his studio, like the other strangers. Afterwards I became 
personally acquainted with him at the house of the Prussian Ambassador, in 
Copenhagen; I now hastened to him. 

He was in the highest degree captivated by my little stories, pressed me to his 
breast, and expressed the highest praise, but which was honestly meant. Such a 
momentary estimation or over-estimation from a man of genius erases many a 
dark shadow from the mind. I received from Rauch my first welcome in Berlin: 
he told me what a large circle of friends I had in the capital of Prussia. I must 
acknowledge that it was so. They were of the noblest in mind as well as the first 
in rank, in art, and in science. Alexander von Humboldt, Prince Radziwil, 
Savigny, and many others never to be forgotten. 

I had already, on the former occasion, visited the brothers Grimm, but I had 
not at that time made much progress with the acquaintance. I had not brought 
any letters of introduction to them with me, because people had told me, and I 


myself believed it, that if I were known by any body in Berlin, it must be the 
brothers Grimm. I therefore sought out their residence. The servant-maid asked 
me with which of the brothers I wished to speak. 

“With the one who has written the most,” said I, because I did not know, at 
that time, which of them had most interested himself in the M rchen. 

“Jacob is the most learned,” said the maidservant. 

“Well, then, take me to him.” 

I entered the room, and Jacob Grimm, with his knowing and strongly-marked 
countenance, stood before me. 

“T come to you,” said I, “without letters of introduction, because I hope that 
my name is not wholly unknown to you.” 

“Who are you?” asked he. 

I told him, and Jacob Grimm said, in a half-embarrassed voice, “I do not 
remember to have heard this name; what have you written?” 

It was now my turn to be embarrassed in a high degree: but I now mentioned 
my little stories. 

“I do not know them,” said he; “but mention to me some other of your 
writings, because I certainly must have heard them spoken of.” 

I named the titles of several; but he shook his head. I felt myself quite 
unlucky. 

“But what must you think of me,” said I, “that I come to you as a total 
stranger, and enumerate myself what I have written: you must know me! There 
has been published in Denmark a collection of the M rchen of all nations, which 
is dedicated to you, and in it there is at least one story of mine.” 

“No,” said he good-humoredly, but as much embarrassed as myself; “I have 
not read even that, but it delights me to make your acquaintance; allow me to 
conduct you to my brother Wilhelm?” 

“No, I thank you,” said I, only wishing now to get away; I had fared badly 
enough with one brother. I pressed his hand and hurried from the house. 

That same month Jacob Grimm went to Copenhagen; immediately on his 
arrival, and while yet in his travelling dress, did the amiable kind man hasten up 
to me. He now knew me, and he came to me with cordiality. I was just then 
standing and packing my clothes in a trunk for a journey to the country; I had 
only a few minutes time: by this means my reception of him was just as laconic 
as had been his of me in Berlin. 

Now, however, we met in Berlin as old acquaintance. Jacob Grimm is one of 
those characters whom one must love and attach oneself to. 

One evening, as I was reading one of my little stories at the Countess 
Bismark-Bohlen’s, there was in the little circle one person in particular who 


listened with evident fellowship of feeling, and who expressed himself in a 
peculiar and sensible manner on the subject, — this was Jacob’s brother, 
Wilhelm Grimm. 

“T should have known you very well, if you had come to me,” said he, “the 
last time you were here.” 

I saw these two highly-gifted and amiable brothers almost daily; the circles 
into which I was invited seemed also to be theirs, and it was my desire and 
pleasure that they should listen to my little stories, that they should participate in 
them, they whose names will be always spoken as long as the German Volks M 
rchen are read. 

The fact of my not being known to Jacob Grimm on my first visit to Berlin, 
had so disconcerted me, that when any one asked me whether I had been well 
received in this city, I shook my head doubtfully and said, “but Grimm did not 
know me.” 

I was told that Tieck was ill — could see no one; I therefore only sent in my 
card. Some days afterwards I met at a friend’s house, where Rauch’s birth-day 
was being celebrated, Tieck, the sculptor, who told me that his brother had lately 
waited two hours for me at dinner. I went to him and discovered that he had sent 
me an invitation, which, however, had been taken to a wrong inn. A fresh 
invitation was given, and I passed some delightfully cheerful hours with Raumer 
the historian, and with the widow and daughter of Steffens. There is a music in 
Tieck’s voice, a spirituality in his intelligent eyes, which age cannot lessen, but, 
on the contrary, must increase. The Elves, perhaps the most beautiful story 
which has been conceived in our time, would alone be sufficient, had Tieck 
written nothing else, to make his name immortal. As the author of M rchen, I 
bow myself before him, the elder and The master, and who was the first German 
poet, who many years before pressed me to his breast, as if it were to consecrate 
me, to walk in the same path with himself. 

The old friends had all to be visited; but the number of new ones grew with 
each day. One invitation followed another. It required considerable physical 
power to support so much good-will. I remained in Berlin about three weeks, 
and the time seemed to pass more rapidly with each succeeding day. I was, as it 
were, overcome by kindness. I, at length, had no other prospect for repose than 
to seat myself in a railway-carriage, and fly away out of the country. 

And yet amid these social festivities, with all the amiable zeal and interest 
that then was felt for me, I had one disengaged evening; one evening on which I 
suddenly felt solitude in its most oppressive form; Christmas-eve, that very 
evening of all others on which I would most willingly witness something festal, 
willingly stand beside a Christmas-tree, gladdening myself with the joy of 


children, and seeing the parents joyfully become children again. Every one of the 
many families in which I in truth felt that I was received as a relation, had 
fancied, as I afterwards discovered, that I must be invited out; but I sat quite 
alone in my room at the inn, and thought on home. I seated myself at the open 
window, and gazed up to the starry heavens, which was the Christmas-tree that 
was lighted for me. 

“Father in Heaven,” I prayed, as the children do, “what dost thou give to me!” 

When the friends heard of my solitary Christmas night, there were on the 
following evening many Christmas-trees lighted, and on the last evening in the 
year, there was planted for me alone, a little tree with its lights, and its beautiful 
presents — and that was by Jenny Lind. The whole company consisted of 
herself, her attendant, and me; we three children from the north were together on 
Sylvester-eve, and I was the child for which the Christmas-tree was lighted. She 
rejoiced with the feeling of a sister in my good fortune in Berlin; and I felt 
almost pride in the sympathy of such a pure, noble, and womanly being. 
Everywhere her praise resounded, not merely as a singer, but also as a woman; 
the two combined awoke a real enthusiasm for her. 

It does one good both in mind and heart to see that which is glorious 
understood and beloved. In one little anecdote contributing to her triumph I was 
myself made the confidant. 

One morning as I looked out of my window unter den Linden, I saw a man 
under one of the trees, half hidden, and shabbily dressed, who took a comb out 
of his pocket, smoothed his hair, set his neckerchief straight, and brushed his 
coat with his hand; I understood that bashful poverty which feels depressed by 
its shabby dress. A moment after this, there was a knock at my door, and this 
same man entered. It was W , the poet of nature, who is only a poor tailor, 
but who has a truly poetical mind. Rellstab and others in Berlin have mentioned 
him with honor; there is something healthy in his poems, among which several 
of a sincerely religious character may be found. He had read that I was in Berlin, 
and wished now to visit me. We sat together on the sofa and conversed: there 
was such an amiable contentedness, such an unspoiled and good tone of mind 
about him, that I was sorry not to be rich in order that I might do something for 
him. I was ashamed of offering him the little that I could give; in any case I 
wished to put it in as agreeable a form as I could. I asked him whether I might 
invite him to hear Jenny Lind. 

“T have already heard her,” said he smiling; “I had, it is true, no money to buy 
a ticket; but I went to the leader of the supernumeraries, and asked whether I 
might not act as a supernumerary for one evening in Norma: I was accepted and 
habited as a Roman soldier, with a long sword by my side, and thus got to the 





theatre, where I could hear her better than any body else, for I stood close to her. 
Ah, how she sung, how she played! I could not help crying; but they were angry 
at that: the leader forbade and would not let me again make my appearance, 
because no one must weep on the stage.” 

With the exception of the theatre, I had very little time to visit collections of 
any kind or institutions of art. The able and amiable Olfers, however, the 
Director of the Museum, enabled me to pay a rapid but extremely interesting 
visit to that institution. Olfers himself was my conductor; we delayed our steps 
only for the most interesting objects, and there are here not a few of these; his 
remarks threw light upon my mind, — for this therefore I am infinitely obliged 
to him. 

I had the happiness of visiting the Princess of Prussia many times; the wing of 
the castle in which she resided was so comfortable, and yet like a fairy palace. 
The blooming winter-garden, where the fountain splashed among the moss at the 
foot of the statue, was close beside the room in which the kind-hearted children 
smiled with their soft blue eyes. On taking leave she honored me with a richly 
bound album, in which, beneath the picture of the palace, she wrote her name. I 
shall guard this volume as a treasure of the soul; it is not the gift which has a 
value only, but also the manner in which it is given. One forenoon I read to her 
several of my little stories, and her noble husband listened kindly: Prince P 
ckler-Muskau also was present. 

A few days after my arrival in Berlin, I had the honor to be invited to the 
royal table. As I was better acquainted with Humboldt than any one there, and he 
it was who had particularly interested himself about me, I took my place at his 
side. Not only on account of his high intellectual character, and his amiable and 
polite behavior, but also from his infinite kindness towards me, during the whole 
of my residence in Berlin, is he become unchangeably dear to me. 

The King received me most graciously, and said that during his stay in 
Copenhagen he had inquired after me, and had heard that I was travelling. He 
expressed a great interest in my novel of Only a Fiddler; her Majesty the Queen 
also showed herself graciously and kindly disposed towards me. I had afterwards 
the happiness of being invited to spend an evening at the palace at Potsdam; an 
evening which is full of rich remembrance and never to be forgotten! Besides the 
ladies and gentlemen in waiting, Humboldt and myself were only invited. A seat 
was assigned to me at the table of their Majesties, exactly the place, said the 
Queen, where Oehlenschl ger had sat and read his tragedy of Dina. I read four 
little stories, the Fir-Tree, the Ugly Duckling, the Ball and the Top, and The 
Swineherd. The King listened with great interest, and expressed himself most 
wittily on the subject. He said, how beautiful he thought the natural scenery of 


Denmark, and how excellently he had seen one of Holberg’s comedies 
performed. 

It was so deliciously pleasant in the royal apartment, — gentle eyes were 
gazing at me, and I felt that they all wished me well. When at night I was alone 
in my chamber, my thoughts were so occupied with this evening, and my mind 
in such a state of excitement, that I could not sleep. Everything seemed to me 
like a fairy tale. Through the whole night the chimes sounded in the tower, and 
the aerial music mingled itself with my thoughts. 

I received still one more proof of the favor and kindness of the King of 
Prussia towards me, on the evening before my departure from the city. The order 
of the Red Eagle, of the third class, was conferred upon me. Such a mark of 
honor delights certainly every one who receives it. I confess candidly that I felt 
myself honored in a high degree. I discerned in it an evident token of the 
kindness of the noble, enlightened King towards me: my heart is filled with 
gratitude. I received this mark of honor exactly on the birth-day of my 
benefactor Collin, the 6th of January; this day has now a twofold festal 
significance for me. May God fill with gladness the mind of the royal donor who 
wished to give me pleasure! 

The last evening was spent in a warm-hearted circle, for the greater part, of 
young people. My health was drunk; a poem, Der M rchenk=nig, declaimed. It 
was not until late in the night that I reached home, that I might set off early in 
the morning by railroad. 

I have here given in part a proof of the favor and kindness which was shown 
to me in Berlin: I feel like some one who has received a considerable sum for a 
certain object from a large assembly, and now would give an account thereof. I 
might still add many other names, as well from the learned world, as Theodor, M 
gge, Geibel, H ring, etc., as from the social circle; — the reckoning is too large. 
God give me strength for that which I now have to perform, after I have, as an 
earnest of good will, received such a richly abundant sum. 

After a journey of a day and night I was once more in Weimar, with my noble 
Hereditary Grand Duke. What a cordial reception! A heart rich in goodness, and 
a mind full of noble endeavors, live in this young prince. I have no words for the 
infinite favor, which, during my residence here, I received daily from the family 
of the Grand Duke, but my whole heart is full of devotion. At the court festival, 
as well as in the familiar family circle, I had many evidences of the esteem in 
which I was held. Beaulieu cared for me with the tendemess of a brother. It was 
to me a month-long Sabbath festival. Never shall I forget the quiet evenings 
spent with him, when friend spoke freely to friend. 


My old friends were also unchanged; the wise and able Sch=ll, as well as 
Schober, joined them also. Jenny Lind came to Weimar; I heard her at the court 
concerts and at the theatre; I visited with her the places which are become sacred 
through Goethe and Schiller: we stood together beside their coffins, where 
Chancellor von Muller led us. The Austrian poet, Rollet, who met us here for the 
first time, wrote on this subject a sweet poem, which will serve me as a visible 
remembrance of this hour and this place. People lay lovely flowers in their 
books, and as such, I lay in here this verse of his: — 

Weimar, 29th January, 1846. 

M rchen rose, which has so often 

Charmed me with thy fragrant breath; 

Where the prince, the poets slumber, 

Thou hast wreathed the hall of death. 


And with thee beside each coffin, 
In the death-hushed chamber pale, 
I beheld a grief-enchanted, 
Sweetly dreaming nightingale. 


I rejoiced amid the stillness; 
Gladness through my bosom past, 

That the gloomy poets’ coffins 
Such a magic crowned at last. 


And thy rose’s summer fragrance 
Floated round that chamber pale, 
With the gentle melancholy 
Of the grief-hushed nightingale. 

It was in the evening circle of the intellectual Froriep that I met, for the first 
time, with Auerbach, who then chanced to be staying in Weimar. His “Village 
Tales” interested me in the highest degree; I regard them as the most poetical, 
most healthy, and joyous production of the young German literature. He himself 
made the same agreeable impression upon me; there is something so frank and 
straightforward, and yet so sagacious, in his whole appearance, I might almost 
say, that he looks himself like a village tale, healthy to the core, body and soul, 
and his eyes beaming with honesty. We soon became friends — and I hope 
forever. 

My stay in Weimar was prolonged; it became ever more difficult to tear 
myself away. The Grand Duke’s birth-day occurred at this time, and after 


attending all the festivities to which I was invited, I departed. I would and must 
be in Rome at Easter. Once more in the early morning, I saw the Hereditary 
Grand Duke, and, with a heart full of emotion, bade him farewell. Never, in 
presence of the world, will I forget the high position which his birth gives him, 
but I may say, as the very poorest subject may say of a prince, I love him as one 
who is dearest to my heart. God give him joy and bless him in his noble 
endeavors! A generous heart beats beneath the princely star. 

Beaulieu accompanied me to Jena. Here a hospitable home awaited me, and 
filled with beautiful memories from the time of Goethe, the house of the 
publisher Frommann. It was his kind, warm-hearted sister, who had shown me 
such sympathy in Berlin; the brother was not here less kind. 

The Holstener Michelsen, who has a professorship at Jena, assembled a 
number of friends one evening, and in a graceful and cordial toast for me, 
expressed his sense of the importance of Danish literature, and the healthy and 
natural spirit which flourished in it. 

In Michelsen’s house I also became acquainted with Professor Hase, who, 
one evening having heard some of my little stories, seemed filled with great 
kindness towards me. What he wrote in this moment of interest on an album leaf 
expresses this sentiment: 

“Schelling — not he who now lives in Berlin, but he who lives an immortal 
hero in the world of mind — once said: ‘Nature is the visible spirit.’ This spirit, 
this unseen nature, last evening was again rendered visible to me through your 
little tales. If on the one hand you penetrate deeply into the mysteries of nature; 
know and understand the language of birds, and what are the feelings of a fir- 
tree or a daisy, so that each seems to be there on its own account, and we and our 
children sympathize with them in their joys and sorrows; yet, on the other hand, 
all is but the image of mind; and the human heart in its infinity, trembles and 
throbs throughout. May this fountain in the poet’s heart, which God has lent you, 
still for a time pour forth this refreshingly, and may these stories in the memories 
of the Germanic nations, become the legends of the people!” That object, for 
which as a writer of poetical fictions, I must strive after, is contained in these last 
lines. 

It is also to Hase and the gifted improvisatore, Professor Wolff of Jena, to 
whom I am most indebted for the appearance of a uniform German edition of my 
writings. 

This was all arranged on my arrival at Leipzig: several hours of business were 
added to my traveller’s mode of life. The city of bookselling presented me with 
her bouquet, a sum of money; but she presented me with even more. I met again 
with Brockhaus, and passed happy hours with Mendelssohn, that glorious man 


of genius. I heard him play again and again; it seemed to me that his eyes, full of 
soul, looked into the very depths of my being. Few men have more the stamp of 
the inward fire than he. A gentle, friendly wife, and beautiful children, make his 
rich, well-appointed house, blessed and pleasant. When he rallied me about the 
Stork, and its frequent appearance in my writings, there was something so 
childlike and amiable revealed in this great artist! 

I also met again my excellent countryman Gade, whose compositions have 
been so well received in Germany. I took him the text for a new opera which I 
had written, and which I hope to see brought out on the German stage. Gade had 
written the music to my drama of Agnete and the Merman, compositions which 
were very successful. Auerbach, whom I again found here, introduced me to 
many agreeable circles. I met with the composer Kalliwoda, and with K hne, 
whose charming little son immediately won my heart. 

On my arrival at Dresden I instantly hastened to my motherly friend, the 
Baroness von Decken. That was a joyous hearty welcome! One equally cordial I 
met with from Dahl. I saw once more my Roman friend, the poet with word and 
color, Reineck, and met the kind-hearted Bendemann. Professor Grahl painted 
me. I missed, however, one among my olden friends, the poet Brunnow. With 
life and cordiality he received me the last time in his room, where stood lovely 
flowers; now these grew over his grave. It awakens a peculiar feeling, thus for 
once to meet on the journey of life, to understand and love each other, and then 
to part — until the journey for both is ended. 

I spent, to me, a highly interesting evening, with the royal family, who 
received me with extraordinary favor. Here also the most happy domestic life 
appeared to reign — a number of amiable children, all belonging to Prince 
Johann, were present. The least of the Princesses, a little girl, who knew that I 
had written the history of the Fir-tree, began very confidentially with— “Last 
Christmas we also had a Fir-tree, and it stood here in this room!” Afterwards, 
when she was led out before the other children, and had bade her parents and the 
King and Queen good night, she turned round at the half-closed door, and 
nodding to me in a friendly and familiar manner, said I was her Fairy-tale Prince. 

My story of Holger Danske led the conversation to the rich stores of legends 
which the north possesses. I related several, and explained the peculiar spirit of 
the fine scenery of Denmark. Neither in this royal palace did I feel the weight of 
ceremony; soft, gentle eyes shone upon me. My last morning in Dresden was 
spent with the Minister von K~+nneritz, where I equally met with the most 
friendly reception. 

The sun shone warm: it was spring who was celebrating her arrival, as I rolled 
out of the dear city. Thought assembled in one amount all the many who had 


rendered my visits so rich and happy: it was spring around me, and spring in my 
heart. 

In Prague I had only one acquaintance, Professor Wiesenfeldt. But a letter 
from Dr. Carus in Dresden opened to me the hospitable house of Count Thun. 
The Archduke Stephan received me also in the most gracious manner; I found in 
him a young man full of intellect and heart. Besides it was a very interesting 
point of time when I left Prague. The military, who had been stationed there a 
number of years, were hastening to the railway, to leave for Poland, where 
disturbances had broken out. The whole city seemed in movement to take leave 
of its military friends; it was difficult to get through the streets which led to the 
railway. Many thousand soldiers were to be accommodated; at length the train 
was set in motion. All around the whole hill-side was covered with people; it 
looked like the richest Turkey carpet woven of men, women and children, all 
pressed together, head to head, and waving hats and handkerchiefs. Such a mass 
of human beings I never saw before, or at least, never at one Moment surveyed 
them: such a spectacle could not be painted. 

We travelled the whole night through wide Bohemia: at every town stood 
groups of people; it was as though all the inhabitants had assembled themselves. 
Their brown faces, their ragged clothes, the light of their torches, their, to me, 
unintelligible language, gave to the whole a stamp of singularity. We flew 
through tunnel and over viaduct; the windows rattled, the signal whistle 
sounded, the steam horses snorted — I laid back my head at last in the carriage, 
and fell asleep under the protection of the god Morpheus. 

At Olm tz, where we had fresh carnages, a voice spoke my name — it was 
Walter Goethe! We had travelled together the whole night without knowing it. In 
Vienna we met often. Noble powers, true genius, live in Goethe’s grandsons, in 
the composer as well as in the poet; but it is as if the greatness of their 
grandfather pressed upon them. Liszt was in Vienna, and invited me to his 
concert, in which otherwise it would have been impossible to find a place. I 
again heard his improvising of Robert! I again heard him, like a spirit of the 
storm, play with the chords: he is an enchanter of sounds who fills the 
imagination with astonishment. Ernst also was here; when I visited him he 
seized the violin, and this sang in tears the secret of a human heart. 

I saw the amiable Grillparzer again, and was frequently with the kindly 
Castelli, who just at this time had been made by the King of Denmark Knight of 
the Danebrog Order. He was full of joy at this, and begged me to tell my 
countrymen that every Dane should receive a hearty welcome from him. Some 
future summer he invited me to visit his grand country seat. There is something 
in Castelli so open and honorable, mingled with such good-natured humor, that 


one must like him: he appears to me the picture of a thorough Viennese. Under 
his portrait, which he gave me, he wrote the following little improvised verse in 
the style so peculiarly his own: 

This portrait shall ever with loving eyes greet thee, 

From far shall recall the smile of thy friend; 
For thou, dearest Dane, ’tis a pleasure to meet thee, 
Thou art one to be loved and esteemed to the end. 

Castelli introduced me to Seid! and Bauernfeld. At the Danisti ambassador’s, 
Baron von L+wenstern, I met Zedlitz. Most of the shining stars of Austrian 
literature I saw glide past me, as people on a railway see church towers; you can 
still say you have seen them; and still retaining the simile of the stars, I can say, 
that in the Concordia Society I saw the entire galaxy. Here was a host of young 
growing intellects, and here were men of importance. At the house of Count 
Szechenye, who hospitably invited me, I saw his brother from Pest, whose noble 
activity in Hungary is known. This short meeting I account one of the most 
interesting events of my stay in Vienna; the man revealed himself in all his 
individuality, and his eye said that you must feel confidence in him. 

At my departure from Dresden her Majesty the Queen of Saxony had asked 
me whether I had introductions to any one at the Court of Vienna, and when I 
told her that I had not, the Queen was so gracious as to write a letter to her sister, 
the Archduchess Sophia of Austria. Her imperial Highness summoned me one 
evening, and received me in the most gracious manner. The dowager Empress, 
the widow of the Emperor Francis I., was present, and full of kindness and 
friendship towards me; also Prince Wasa, and the hereditary Archduchess of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. The remembrance of this evening will always remain dear and 
interesting to me. I read several of my little stories aloud — when I wrote them, I 
thought least of all that I should some day read them aloud in the imperial 
palace. 

Before my departure I had still another visit to make, and this was to the 
intellectual authoress, Frau von Weissenthurn. She had just left a bed of sickness 
and was still suffering, but wished to see me. As though she were already 
standing on the threshold of the realm of shades, she pressed my hand and said 
this was the last time we should ever see each other. With a soft motherly gaze 
she looked at me, and at parting her penetrating eye followed me to the door. 

With railway and diligence my route now led towards Triest. With steam the 
long train of carriages flies along the narrow rocky way, following all the 
windings of the river. One wonders that with all these abrupt turnings one is not 
dashed against the rock, or flung down into the roaring stream, and is glad when 


the journey is happily accomplished. But in the slow diligence one wishes its 
more rapid journey might recommence, and praise the powers of the age. 

At length Triest and the Adriatic sea lay before us; the Italian language 
sounded in our ears, but yet for me it was not Italy, the land of my desire. 
Meanwhile I was only a stranger here for a few hours; our Danish consul, as well 
as the consuls of Prussia and Oldenburg, to whom I was recommended, received 
me in the best possible manner. Several interesting acquaintances were made, 
especially with the Counts O’Donnell and Waldstein, the latter for me as a Dane 
having a peculiar interest, as being the descendant of that unfortunate Confitz 
Ulfeld and the daughter of Christian IV., Eleanore, the noblest of all Danish 
women. Their portraits hung in his room, and Danish memorials of that period 
were shown me. It was the first time I had ever seen Eleanore Ulfeld’s portrait, 
and the melancholy smile on her lips seemed to say, “Poet, sing and free from 
chains which a hard age had cast upon him, for whom to live and to suffer was 
my happiness!” Before Oehlenschl ger wrote his Dina, which treats of an 
episode in Ulfeld’s life, I was at work on this subject, and wished to bring it on 
the stage, but it was then feared this would not be allowed, and I gave it up — 
since then I have only written four lines on Ulfeld: — 

Thy virtue was concealed, not so thy failings, 

Thus did the world thy greatness never know, 

Yet still love’s glorious monument proclaims it, 

That the best wife from thee would never go. 

On the Adriatic sea I, in thought, was carried back to Ulfeld’s time and the 
Danish islands. This meeting with Count Waldstein and his ancestor’s portrait 
brought me back to my poet’s world, and I almost forgot that the following day I 
could be in the middle of Italy. In beautiful mild weather I went with the steam- 
boat to Ancona. 

It was a quiet starlight night, too beautiful to be spent in sleep. In the early 
morning the coast of Italy lay before us, the beautiful blue mountains with 
glittering snow. The sun shone warmly, the grass and the trees were so 
splendidly green. Last evening in Trieste, now in Ancona, in a city of the papal 
states, — that was almost like enchantment! Italy in all its picturesque splendor 
lay once more before me; spring had ripened all the fruit trees so that they had 
burst forth into blossom; every blade of grass in the field was filled with 
sunshine, the elm trees stood like caryatides enwreathed with vines, which shot 
forth green leaves, and above the luxuriance of foliage rose the wavelike blue 
mountains with their snow covering. In company with Count Paar from Vienna, 
the most excellent travelling companion, and a young nobleman from Hungary, I 
now travelled on with a vetturino for five days: solitary, and more picturesque 


than habitable inns among the Apennines were our night’s quarters. At length 
the Campagna, with its thought-awakening desolation, lay before us. 

It was the 31st of March, 1846, when I again saw Rome, and for the third 
time in my life should reach this city of the world. I felt so happy, so penetrated 
with thankfulness and joy; how much more God had given me than a thousand 
others — nay, than to many thousands! And even in this very feeling there is a 
blessing — where joy is very great, as in the deepest grief, there is only God on 
whom one can lean! The first impression was — I can find no other word for it 
— adoration. When day unrolled for me my beloved Rome, I felt what I cannot 
express more briefly or better than I did in a letter to a friend: “I am growing 
here into the very ruins, I live with the petrified gods, and the roses are always 
blooming, and the church bells ringing — and yet Rome is not the Rome it was 
thirteen years ago when I first was here. It is as if everything were modernized, 
the ruins even, grass and bushes are cleared away. Everything is made so neat; 
the very life of the people seems to have retired; I no longer hear the tamborines 
in the streets, no longer see the young girls dancing their Saltarella, even in the 
Campagna intelligence has entered by invisible railroads; the peasant no longer 
believes as he used to do. At the Easter festival I saw great numbers of the 
people from the Campagna standing before St. Peters whilst the Pope distributed 
his blessing, just as though they had been Protestant strangers. This was 
repulsive to my feelings, I felt an impulse to kneel before the invisible saint. 
When I was here thirteen years ago, all knelt; now reason had conquered faith. 
Ten years later, when the railways will have brought cities still nearer to each 
other, Rome will be yet more changed. But in all that happens, everything is for 
the best; one always must love Rome; it is like a story book, one is always 
discovering new wonders, and one lives in imagination and reality.” 

The first time I travelled to Italy I had no eyes for sculpture; in Paris the rich 
pictures drew me away from the statues; for the first time when I came to 
Florence and stood before the Venus de Medicis, I felt as Thorwaldsen 
expressed, “the snow melted away from my eyes;” and a new world of art rose 
before me. And now at my third sojourn in Rome, after repeated wanderings 
through the Vatican, I prize the statues far higher than the paintings. But at what 
other places as at Rome, and to some degree in Naples, does this art step forth so 
grandly into life! One is carried away by it, one learns to admire nature in the 
work of art, the beauty of form becomes spiritual. 

Among the many clever and beautiful things which I saw exhibited in the 
studios of the young artists, two pieces of sculpture were what most deeply 
impressed themselves on my memory; and these were in the studio of my 
countryman Jerichau. I saw his group of Hercules and Hebe, which had been 


spoken of with such enthusiasm in the Allgemeine Zeitung and other German 
papers, and which, through its antique repose, and its glorious beauty, 
powerfully seized upon me. My imagination was filled by it, and yet I must 
place Jerichau’s later group, the Fighting Hunter, still higher. It is formed after 
the model, as though it had sprung from nature. There lies in it a truth, a beauty, 
and a grandeur which I am convinced will make his name resound through many 
lands! 

I have known him from the time when he was almost a boy. We were both of 
us born on the same island: he is from the little town of Assens. We met in 
Copenhagen. No one, not even he himself, knew what lay within him; and half 
in jest, half in earnest, he spoke of the combat with himself whether he should go 
to America and become a savage, or to Rome and become an artist — painter or 
sculptor; that he did not yet know. His pencil was meanwhile thrown away: he 
modelled in clay, and my bust was the first which he made. He received no 
travelling stipendium from the Academy. As far as I know, it was a noble- 
minded woman, an artist herself, unprovided with means, who, from the interest 
she felt for the spark of genius she observed in him, assisted him so far that he 
reached Italy by means of a trading vessel. In the beginning he worked in 
Thorwaldsen’s atelier. During a journey of several years, he has doubtless 
experienced the struggles of genius and the galling fetters of want; but now the 
star of fortune shines upon him. When I came to Rome, I found him physically 
suffering and melancholy. He was unable to bear the warm summers of Italy; 
and many people said he could not recover unless he visited the north, breathed 
the cooler air, and took sea-baths. His praises resounded through the papers, 
glorious works stood in his atelier; but man does not live on heavenly bread 
alone. There came one day a Russian Prince, I believe, and he gave a 
commission for the Hunter. Two other commissions followed on the same day. 
Jerichau came full of rejoicing and told this to me. A few days after he travelled 
with his wife, a highly gifted painter, to Denmark, from whence, strengthened 
body and soul, he returned, with the winter, to Rome, where the strokes of his 
chisel will resound so that, I hope, the world will hear them. My heart will beat 
joyfully with them! 

I also met in Rome, Kolberg, another Danish sculptor, until now only known 
in Denmark, but there very highly thought of, a scholar of Thorwaldsen’s and a 
favorite of that great master. He honored me by making my bust. I also sat once 
more with the kindly K chler, and saw the forms fresh as nature spread 
themselves over the canvas. 

I sat once again with the Roman people in the amusing puppet theatre, and 
heard the children’s merriment. Among the German artists, as well as among the 


Swedes and my own countrymen, I met with a hearty reception. My birth-day 
was joyfully celebrated. Frau von Goethe, who was in Rome, and who chanced 
to be living in the very house where I brought my Improvisatore into the world, 
and made him spend his first years of childhood, sent me from thence a large, 
true Roman bouquet, a fragrant mosaic. The Swedish painter, S+dermark, 
proposed my health to the company whom the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians 
had invited me to meet. From my friends I received some pretty pictures and 
friendly keepsakes. 

The Hanoverian minister, K stner, to whose friendship I am indebted for 
many pleasant hours, is an extremely agreeable man, possessed of no small 
talent for poetry, music, and painting. At his house I really saw for the first time 
flower-painting elevated by a poetical idea. In one of his rooms he has 
introduced an arabesque of flowers which presents us with the flora of the whole 
year. It commences with the first spring flowers, the crocus, the snow drop, and 
so on; then come the summer flowers, then the autumn, and at length the garland 
ends with the red berries and yellow-brown leaves of December. 

Constantly in motion, always striving to employ every moment and to see 
everything, I felt myself at last very much affected by the unceasing sirocco. The 
Roman air did not agree with me, and I hastened, therefore, as soon as I had seen 
the illumination of the dome and the girandola, immediately after the Easter 
festival, through Terracina to Naples. Count Paar travelled with me. We entered 
St. Lucia: the sea lay before us; Vesuvius blazed. Those were glorious evenings! 
moonlight nights! It was as if the heavens had elevated themselves above and the 
stars were withdrawn. What effect of light! In the north the moon scatters silver 
over the water: here it was gold. The circulating lanterns of the lighthouse now 
exhibited their dazzling light, now were totally extinguished. The torches of the 
fishing-boats threw their obelisk-formed blaze along the surface of the water, or 
else the boat concealed them like a black shadow, below which the surface of the 
water was illuminated. One fancied one could see to the bottom, where fishes 
and plants were in motion. Along the street itself thousands of lights were 
burning in the shops of the dealers in fruit and fish. Now came a troop of 
children with lights, and went in procession to the church of St. Lucia. Many fell 
down with their lights; but above the whole stood, like the hero of this great 
drama of light, Vesuvius with his blood-red flame and his illumined cloud of 
smoke. 

I visited the islands of Capri and Ischia once more; and, as the heat of the sun 
and the strong sirocco made a longer residence in Naples oppressive to me, I 
went to Sarrento, Tasso’s city, where the foliage of the vine cast a shade, and 


where the air appears to me lighter. Here I wrote these pages. In Rome, by the 
bay of Naples and amid the Pyrenees, I put on paper the story of my life. 

The well-known festival of the Madonna dell’ Arco called me again to 
Naples, where I took up my quarters at an hotel in the middle of the city, near 
the Toledo Street, and found an excellent host and hostess. I had already resided 
here, but only in the winter. I had now to see Naples in its summer heat and with 
all its wild tumult, but in what degree I had never imagined. The sun shone down 
with its burning heat into the narrow streets, in at the balcony door. It was 
necessary to shut up every place: not a breath of air stirred. Every little corner, 
every spot in the street on which a shadow fell was crowded with working 
handicraftsmen, who chattered loudly and merrily; the carriages rolled past; the 
drivers screamed; the tumult of the people roared like a sea in the other streets; 
the church bells sounded every minute; my opposite neighbor, God knows who 
he was, played the musical scale from morning till evening. It was enough to 
make one lose one’s senses! 

The sirocco blew its boiling-hot breath and I was perfectly overcome. There 
was not another room to be had at St. Lucia, and the sea-bathing seemed rather 
to weaken than to invigorate me. I went therefore again into the country; but the 
sun burned there with the same beams; yet still the air there was more elastic, yet 
for all that it was to me like the poisoned mantle of Hercules, which, as it were, 
drew out of me strength and spirit. I, who had fancied that I must be precisely a 
child of the sun, so firmly did my heart always cling to the south, was forced to 
acknowledge that the snow of the north was in my body, that the snow melted, 
and that I was more and more miserable. 

Most strangers felt as I myself did in this, as the Neapolitans themselves said, 
unusually hot summer; the greater number went away. I also would have done 
the same, but I was obliged to wait several days for a letter of credit; it had 
arrived at the right time, but lay forgotten in the hands of my banker. Yet there 
was a deal for me to see in Naples; many houses were open to me. I tried 
whether the will were not stronger than the Neapolitan heat, but I fell into such a 
nervous state in consequence, that till the time of my departure I was obliged to 
lie quietly in my hot room, where the night brought no coolness. From the 
morning twilight to midnight roared the noise of bells, the cry of the people, the 
trampling of horses on the stone pavement, and the before-mentioned practiser 
of the scale — it was like being on the rack; and this caused me to give up my 
journey to Spain, especially as I was assured, for my consolation, that I should 
find it just as warm there as here. The physician said that, at this season of the 
year, I could not sustain the journey. 


I took a berth in the steam-boat Castor for Marseilles; the vessel was full to 
overflowing with passengers; the whole quarter-deck, even the best place, was 
occupied by travelling carriages; under one of these I had my bed laid; many 
people followed my example, and the quarter-deck was soon covered with 
mattresses and carpets. It blew strongly; the wind increased, and in the second 
and third night raged to a perfect storm; the ship rolled from side to side like a 
cask in the open sea; the waves dashed on the ship’s side and lifted up their 
broad heads above the bulwarks as if they would look in upon us. It was as if the 
carriages under which we lay would crush us to pieces, or else would be washed 
away by the sea. There was a lamentation, but I lay quiet, looked up at the 
driving clouds, and thought upon God and my beloved. When at length we 
reached Genoa most of the passengers went on land: I should have been willing 
enough to have followed their example, that I might go by Milan to Switzerland, 
but my letter of credit was drawn upon Marseilles and some Spanish sea-ports. I 
was obliged to go again on board. The sea was calm; the air fresh; it was the 
most glorious voyage along the charming Sardinian coast. Full of strength and 
new life I arrived at Marseilles, and, as I here breathed more easily, my longing 
to see Spain was again renewed. I had laid the plan of seeing this country last, as 
the bouquet of my journey. In the suffering state in which I had been I was 
obliged to give it up, but I was now better. I regarded it therefore as a pointing of 
the finger of heaven that I should be compelled to go to Marseilles, and 
determined to venture upon the journey. The steam-vessel to Barcelona had, in 
the meantime, just sailed, and several days must pass before another set out. I 
determined therefore to travel by short days’ journeys through the south of 
France across the Pyrenees. 

Before leaving Marseilles, chance favored me with a short meeting with one 
of my friends from the North, and this was Ole Bull! He came from America, 
and was received in France with jubilees and serenades, of which I was myself a 
witness. At the table d’h te in the H tel des Empereurs, where we both lodged, 
we flew towards each other. He told me what I should have expected least of all, 
that my works had also many friends in America, that people had inquired from 
him about me with the greatest interest, and that the English translations of my 
romances had been reprinted, and spread through the whole country in cheap 
editions. My name flown over the great ocean! I felt myself at this thought quite 
insignificant, but yet glad and happy; wherefore should I, in preference to so 
many thousand others, receive such happiness? 

I had and still have a feeling as though I were a poor peasant lad over whom a 
royal mantle is thrown. Yet I was and am made happy by all this! Is this vanity, 
or does it show itself in these expressions of my joy? 


Ole Bull went to Algiers, I towards the Pyrenees. Through Provence, which 
looked to me quite Danish, I reached Nismes, where the grandeur of the splendid 
Roman amphitheatre at once carried me back to Italy. The memorials of 
antiquity in the south of France I have never heard praised as their greatness and 
number deserve; the so-called Maison Quar e is still standing in all its splendor, 
like the Theseus Temple at Athens: Rome has nothing so well preserved. 

In Nismes dwells the baker Reboul, who writes the most charming poems: 
whoever may not chance to know him from these is, however, well acquainted 
with him through Lamartine’s Journey to the East. I found him at the house, 
stepped into the bakehouse, and addressed myself to a man in shirt sleeves who 
was putting bread into the oven; it was Reboul himself! A noble countenance 
which expressed a manly character greeted me. When I mentioned my name, he 
was courteous enough to say he was acquainted with it through the Revue de 
Paris, and begged me to visit him in the afternoon, when he should be able to 
entertain me better. When I came again I found him in a little room which might 
be called almost elegant, adorned with pictures, casts and books, not alone 
French literature, but translations of the Greek classics. A picture on the wall 
represented his most celebrated poem, “The Dying Child,” from Marmier’s 
Chansons du Nord. He knew I had treated the same subject, and I told him that 
this was written in my school days. If in the morning I had found him the 
industrious baker, he now was the poet completely; he spoke with animation of 
the literature of his country, and expressed a wish to see the north, the scenery 
and intellectual life of which seemed to interest him. With great respect I took 
leave of a man whom the Muses have not meanly endowed, and who yet has 
good sense enough, spite of all the homage paid him, to remain steadfast to his 
honest business, and prefer being the most remarkable baker of Nismes to losing 
himself in Paris, after a short triumph, among hundreds of other poets. 

By railway I now travelled by way of Montpelier to Cette, with that rapidity 
which a train possesses in France; you fly there as though for a wager with the 
wild huntsman. I involuntarily remembered that at Basle, at the corner of a street 
where formerly the celebrated Dance of Death was painted, there is written up in 
large letters “Dance of Death,” and on the opposite corner “Way to the 
Railroad.” This singular juxtaposition just at the frontiers of France, gives play 
to the fancy; in this rushing flight it came into my thoughts; it seemed as though 
the steam whistle gave the signal to the dance. On German railways one does not 
have such wild fancies. 

The islander loves the sea as the mountaineer loves his mountains! 

Every sea-port town, however small it may be, receives in my eyes a peculiar 
charm from the sea. Was it the sea, in connexion perhaps with the Danish 


tongue, which sounded in my ears in two houses in Cette, that made this town so 
homelike to me? I know not, but I felt more in Denmark than in the south of 
France. When far from your country you enter a house where all, from the 
master and mistress to the servants, speak your own language, as was here the 
case, these home tones have a real power of enchantment: like the mantle of 
Faust, in a moment they transport you, house and all, into your own land. Here, 
however, there was no northern summer, but the hot sun of Naples; it might even 
have burnt Faust’s cap. The sun’s rays destroyed all strength. For many years 
there had not been such a summer, even here; and from the country round about 
arrived accounts of people who had died from the heat: the very nights were hot. 
I was told beforehand I should be unable to bear the journey in Spain. I felt this 
myself, but then Spain was to be the bouquet of my journey. I already saw the 
Pyrenees; the blue mountains enticed me — and one morning early I found 
myself on the steam-boat. The sun rose higher; it burnt above, it burnt from the 
expanse of waters, myriads of jelly-like medusas filled the river; it was as though 
the sun’s rays had changed the whole sea into a heaving world of animal life; I 
had never before seen anything like it. In the Languedoc canal we had all to get 
into a large boat which had been constructed more for goods than for passengers. 
The deck was coveted with boxes and trunks, and these again occupied by 
people who sought shade under umbrellas. It was impossible to move; no railing 
surrounded this pile of boxes and people, which was drawn along by three or 
four horses attached by long ropes. Beneath in the cabins it was as crowded; 
people sat close to each other, like flies in a cup of sugar. A lady who had 
fainted from the heat and tobacco smoke, was carried in and laid upon the only 
unoccupied spot on the floor; she was brought here for air, but here there was 
none, spite of the number of fans in motion; there were no refreshments to be 
had, not even a drink of water, except the warm, yellow water which the canal 
afforded. Over the cabin windows hung booted legs, which at the same time that 
they deprived the cabin of light, seemed to give a substance to the oppressive air. 
Shut up in this place one had also the torment of being forced to listen to a man 
who was always trying to say something witty; the stream of words played about 
his lips as the canal water about the boat. I made myself a way through boxes, 
people, and umbrellas, and stood in a boiling hot air; on either side the prospect 
was eternally the same, green grass, a green tree, flood-gates — green grass, a 
green tree, flood-gates — and then again the same; it was enough to drive one 
insane. 

At the distance of a half-hour’s journey from Beziers we were put on land; I 
felt almost ready to faint, and there was no carriage here, for the omnibus had 
not expected us so early; the sun burnt infernally. People say the south of France 


is a portion of Paradise; under the present circumstances it seemed to me a 
portion of hell with all its heat. In Beziers the diligence was waiting, but all the 
best places were already taken; and I here for the first, and I hope for the last 
time, got into the hinder part of such a conveyance. An ugly woman in slippers, 
and with a head-dress a yard high, which she hung up, took her seat beside me; 
and now came a singing sailor who had certainly drunk too many healths; then a 
couple of dirty fellows, whose first manoeuvre was to pull off their boots and 
coats and sit upon them, hot and dirty, whilst the thick clouds of dust whirled 
into the vehicle, and the sun burnt and blinded me. It was impossible to endure 
this farther than Narbonne; sick and suffering, I sought rest, but then came 
gensdarmes and demanded my passport, and then just as night began, a fire must 
needs break out in the neighboring village; the fire alarm resounded, the fire- 
engines rolled along, it was just as though all manner of tormenting spirits were 
let loose. From here as far as the Pyrenees there followed repeated demands for 
your passport, so wearisome that you know nothing like it even in Italy: they 
gave you as a reason, the nearness to the Spanish frontiers, the number of 
fugitives from thence, and several murders which had taken place in the 
neighborhood: all conduced to make the journey in my then state of health a real 
torment. 

I reached Perpignan. The sun had here also swept the streets of people, it was 
only when night came that they came forth, but then it was like a roaring stream, 
as though a real tumult were about to destroy the town. The human crowd 
moved in waves beneath my windows, a loud shout resounded; it pierced 
through my sick frame. What was that? — what did it mean? “Good evening, 
Mr. Arago!” resounded from the strongest voices, thousands repeated it, and 
music sounded; it was the celebrated Arago, who was staying in the room next to 
mine: the people gave him a serenade. Now this was the third I had witnessed on 
my journey. Arago addressed them from the balcony, the shouts of the people 
filled the streets. There are few evenings in my life when I have felt so ill as on 
this one, the tumult went through my nerves; the beautiful singing which 
followed could not refresh me. Ill as I was, I gave up every thought of travelling 
into Spain; I felt it would be impossible for me. Ah, if I could only recover 
strength enough to reach Switzerland! I was filled with horror at the idea of the 
journey back. I was advised to hasten as quickly as possible to the Pyrenees, and 
there breathe the strengthening mountain air: the baths of Vernet were 
recommended as cool and excellent, and I had a letter of introduction to the head 
of the establishment there. After an exhausting journey of a night and some 
hours in the morning, I have reached this place, from whence I sent these last 
sheets. The air is so cool, so strengthening, such as I have not breathed for 


months. A few days here have entirely restored me, my pen flies again over the 
paper, and my thoughts towards that wonderful Spain. I stand like Moses and see 
the land before me, yet may not tread upon it. But if God so wills it, I will at 
some future time in the winter fly from the north hither into this rich beautiful 
land, from which the sun with his sword of flame now holds me back. 

Vernet as yet is not one of the well-known bathing places, although it 
possesses the peculiarity of being visited all the year round. The most celebrated 
visitor last winter was Ibrahim Pacha; his name still lives on the lips of the 
hostess and waiter as the greatest glory of the establishment; his rooms were 
shown first as a curiosity. Among the anecdotes current about him is the story of 
his two French words, merci and tr s bien, which he pronounced in a perfectly 
wrong manner. 

In every respect, Vernet among baths is as yet in a state of innocence; it is 
only in point of great bills that the Commandant has been able to raise it on a 
level with the first in Europe. As for the rest, you live here in a solitude, and 
separated from the world as in no other bathing place: for the amusement of the 
guests nothing in the least has been done; this must be sought in wanderings on 
foot or on donkey-back among the mountains; but here all is so peculiar and full 
of variety, that the want of artificial pleasures is the less felt. It is here as though 
the most opposite natural productions had been mingled together, — northern 
and southern, mountain and valley vegetation. From one point you will look over 
vineyards, and up to a mountain which appears a sample card of corn fields and 
green meadows, where the hay stands in cocks; from another you will only see 
the naked, metallic rocks with strange crags jutting forth from them, long and 
narrow as though they were broken statues or pillars; now you walk under poplar 
trees, through small meadows, where the balm-mint grows, as thoroughly 
Danish a production as though it were cut out of Zealand; now you stand under 
shelter of the rock, where cypresses and figs spring forth among vine leaves, and 
see a piece of Italy. But the soul of the whole, the pulses which beat audibly in 
millions through the mountain chain, are the springs. There is a life, a babbling 
in the ever-rushing waters! It springs forth everywhere, murmurs in the moss, 
rushes over the great stones. There is a movement, a life which it is impossible 
for words to give; you hear a constant rushing chorus of a million strings; above 
and below you, and all around, you hear the babbling of the river nymphs. 

High on the cliff, at the edge of a steep precipice, lie the remains of a Moorish 
castle; the clouds hang where hung the balcony; the path along which the ass 
now goes, leads through the hall. From here you can enjoy the view over the 
whole valley, which, long and narrow, seems like a river of trees, which winds 
among the red scorched rocks; and in the middle of this green valley rises 


terrace-like on a hill, the little town of Vernet, which only wants minarets to look 
like a Bulgarian town. A miserable church with two long holes as windows, and 
close to it a ruined tower, form the upper portion, then come the dark brown 
roofs, and the dirty grey houses with opened shutters instead of windows — but 
picturesque it certainly is. 

But if you enter the town itself — where the apothecary’s shop is, is also the 
bookseller’s — poverty is the only impression. Almost all the houses are built of 
unhewn stones, piled one upon another, and two or three gloomy holes form 
door and windows through which the swallows fly out and in. Wherever I 
entered, I saw through the worn floor of the first story down into a chaotic gloom 
beneath. On the wall hangs generally a bit of fat meat with the hairy skin 
attached; it was explained to me that this was used to rub their shoes with. The 
sleeping-room is painted in the most glaring manner with saints, angels, 
garlands, and crowns al fresco, as if done when the art of painting was in its 
greatest state of imperfection. 

The people are unusually ugly; the very children are real gnomes; the 
expression of childhood does not soften the clumsy features. But a few hours’ 
journey on the other side of the mountains, on the Spanish side, there blooms 
beauty, there flash merry brown eyes. The only poetical picture I retain of 
Vernet was this. In the market-place, under a splendidly large tree, a wandering 
pedlar had spread out all his wares, — handkerchiefs, books and pictures, — a 
whole bazaar, but the earth was his table; all the ugly children of the town, burnt 
through by the sun, stood assembled round these splendid things; several old 
women looked out from their open shops; on horses and asses the visitors to the 
bath, ladies and gentlemen, rode by in long procession, whilst two little children, 
half hid behind a heap of planks; played at being cocks, and shouted all the time, 
“kekkeriki!” 

Far more of a town, habitable and well-appointed, is the garrison town of 
Villefranche, with its castle of the age of Louis XIV., which lies a few hours’ 
journey from this place. The road by Olette to Spain passes through it, and there 
is also some business; many houses attract your eye by their beautiful Moorish 
windows carved in marble. The church is built half in the Moorish style, the 
altars are such as are seen in Spanish churches, and the Virgin stands there with 
the Child, all dressed in gold and silver. I visited Villefranche one of the first 
days of my sojourn here; all the visitors made the excursion with me, to which 
end all the horses and asses far and near were brought together; horses were put 
into the Commandant’s venerable coach, and it was occupied by people within 
and without, just as though it had been a French public vehicle. A most amiable 
Holsteiner, the best rider of the company, the well-known painter Dauzats, a 


friend of Alexander Dumas’s, led the train. The forts, the barracks, and the caves 
were seen; the little town of Cornelia also, with its interesting church, was not 
passed over. Everywhere were found traces of the power and art of the Moors; 
everything in this neighborhood speaks more of Spain than France, the very 
language wavers between the two. 

And here in this fresh mountain nature, on the frontiers of a land whose 
beauty and defects I am not yet to become acquainted with, I will close these 
pages, which will make in my life a frontier to coming years, with their beauty 
and defects. Before I leave the Pyrenees these written pages will fly to Germany, 
a great section of my life; I myself shall follow, and a new and unknown section 
will begin. — What may it unfold? — I know not, but thankfully, hopefully, I 
look forward. My whole life, the bright as well as the gloomy days, led to the 
best. It is like a voyage to some known point, — I stand at the rudder, I have 
chosen my path, — but God rules the storm and the sea. He may direct it 
otherwise; and then, happen what may, it will be the best for me. This faith is 
firmly planted in my breast, and makes me happy. 

The story of my life, up to the present hour, lies unrolled before me, so rich 
and beautiful that I could not have invented it. I feel that I am a child of good 
fortune; almost every one meets me full of love and candor, and seldom has my 
confidence in human nature been deceived. From the prince to the poorest 
peasant I have felt the noble human heart beat. It is a joy to live and to believe in 
God and man. Openly and full of confidence, as if I sat among dear friends, I 
have here related the story of my life, have spoken both of my sorrows and joys, 
and have expressed my pleasure at each mark of applause and recognition, as I 
believe I might even express it before God himself. But then, whether this may 
be vanity? I know not: my heart was affected and humble at the same time, my 
thought was gratitude to God. That I have related it is not alone because such a 
biographical sketch as this was desired from me for the collected edition of my 
works, but because, as has been already said, the history of my life will be the 
best commentary to all my works. 

In a few days I shall say farewell to the Pyrenees, and return through 
Switzerland to dear, kind Germany, where so much joy has flowed into my life, 
where I possess so many sympathizing friends, where my writings have been so 
kindly and encouragingly received, and where also these sheets will be gently 
criticized, When the Christmas-tree is lighted, — when, as people say, the white 
bees swarm, — I shall be, God willing, again in Denmark with my dear ones, my 
heart filled with the flowers of travel, and strengthened both in body and mind: 
then will new works grow upon paper; may God lay his blessing upon them! He 
will do so. A star of good fortune shines upon me; there are thousands who 


deserve it far more than I; I often myself cannot conceive why I, in preference to 
numberless others, should receive so much joy: may it continue to shine! But 
should it set, perhaps whilst I conclude these lines, still it has shone, I have 
received my rich portion; let it set! From this also the best will spring. To God 
and men my thanks, my love! 

Vernet (Department of the East Pyrenees), July, 1846. 

H. C. ANDERSEN. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE Autobiography of Hans Christian Andersen now presented to the English 
speaking public is not a work prepared and published at one time, but it is 
consecutive and complete. 

In 1846, on the occasion of a uniform collected edition of his writings to be 
published in Germany, Andersen wrote a sketch of his life under the title “Das 
Marchen meines Lebens.” This was translated by Mrs. Howitt and published in 
England, with the name, “The True Story of My Life,” and has been abbreviated 
at different times to accompany various editions of his Stories and of “The 
Improvisatore.” 

In 1855, when a uniform Danish edition of his writings was published, 
Andersen rewrote his autobiography, expanding the material given in the sketch, 
but frequently using passages identical with that, and bringing the narrative to 
the date at which he wrote. This enlarged autobiography has not before been 
translated into English, and the present translator, following Andersen’s plan 
with his own sketch, has incorporated Mrs. Howitt’s translation when it was 
available, but added all that was new in the Danish edition. 

A third time, prompted by a similar occasion, the autobiography has been 
extended. Upon the proposition of the American Publishers to bring out, by 
arrangement with the author, a uniform edition in English of Andersen’s 
writings, including the autobiography, the author set about bringing that work to 
the date of 1867, terminating it with an account of the great Festival at Odense, 
which he looks upon as the crowning honor of his life. He sent his manuscript to 
America for translation and special publication in connection with this edition. 

The Publishers congratulate themselves and the public that their undertaking 
has thus drawn from the eminent author a further account of a life which 
Andersen fondly calls “A Wonder Story.” 


CHAPTER I. 


My life is a lovely story, happy and full of incident. If, when I was a boy, and 
went forth into the world poor and friendless, a good fairy had met me and said, 
“Choose now thy own course through life, and the object for which thou wilt 
strive, and then, according to the development of thy mind, and as reason 
requires, I will guide and defend thee to its attainment,” my fate could not, even 
then, have been directed more happily, more prudently, or better. The history of 
my life will say to the world what it says to me — There is a loving God, who 
directs all things for the best. 

My native land, Denmark, is a poetical land, full of popular traditions, old 
songs, and an eventful history, which has become bound up with that of Sweden 
and Norway. The Danish islands are possessed of beautiful beech woods, and 
corn and clover fields: they resemble gardens on a great scale. Upon one of these 
green islands, Funen, stands Odense, the place of my birth. Odense is called after 
the pagan god Odin, who, as tradition states, lived here: this place is the capital 
of the province, and lies twenty-two Danish miles from Copenhagen. 

In the year 1805 there lived here, in a small mean room, a young married 
couple, who were extremely attached to each other; he was a shoemaker, 
scarcely twenty-two years old, a man of a richly gifted and truly poetical mind. 
His wife, a few years older than himself, was ignorant of life and of the world, 
but possessed a heart full of love. The young man had himself made his 
shoemaking bench, and the bedstead with which he began housekeeping; this 
bedstead he had made out of the wooden frame which had borne only a short 
time before the coffin of the deceased Count Trampe, as he lay in state, and the 
remnants of the black cloth on the wood work kept the fact still in remembrance. 

Instead of a noble corpse, surrounded by crape and wax-lights, here lay, on 
the second of April, 1805, a living and weeping child, — that was myself, Hans 
Christian Andersen. During the first day of my existence my father is said to 
have sate by the bed and read aloud in Holberg, but I cried all the time. “Wilt 
thou go to sleep, or listen quietly?” it is reported that my father asked in joke; 
but I still cried on; and even in the church, when I was taken to be baptized, I 
cried so loudly that the preacher, who was a passionate man, said, “The young 
one screams like a cat!” which words my mother never forgot. A poor emigrant, 
Gomar, who stood as godfather, consoled her in the mean time by saying that the 
louder I cried as a child, all the more beautifully should I sing when I grew older. 


Our little room, which was almost filled with the shoemaker’s bench, the bed, 
and my crib, was the abode of my childhood; the walls, however, were covered 
with pictures, and over the work-bench was a cupboard containing books and 
songs; the little kitchen was full of shining plates and metal pans, and by means 
of a ladder it was possible to go out on the roof, where, in the gutters between 
and the neighbor’s house, there stood a great chest filled with soil, my mother’s 
sole garden, and where she grew her vegetables. In my story of the Snow Queen 
that garden still blooms. 

I was the only child, and was extremely spoiled, but I continually heard from 
my mother how very much happier I was than she had been, and that I was 
brought up like a nobleman’s child. She, as a child, had been driven out by her 
parents to beg, and once when she was not able to do it, she had sate for a whole 
day under a bridge and wept. I have drawn her character in two different aspects, 
in old Dominica, in the Improvisatore, and in the mother of Christian, in Only a 
Fiddler. 

My father gratified me in all my wishes. I possessed his whole heart; he lived 
for me. On Sundays, he made me perspective glasses, theatres, and pictures 
which could be changed; he read to me from Holberg’s plays and the Arabian 
Tales; it was only in such moments as these that I can remember to have seen 
him really cheerful, for he never felt himself happy in his life and as a 
handicrafts-man. His parents had been country people in good circumstances, 
but upon whom many misfortunes had fallen; the cattle had died; the farm house 
had been burned down; and lastly, the husband had lost his reason. On this the 
wife had removed with him to Odense, and there put her son, whose mind was 
full of intelligence, apprentice to a shoemaker; it could not be otherwise, 
although it was his ardent wish to be able to attend the Grammar School, where 
he might have learned Latin. A few well-to-do citizens had at one time spoken of 
this, of clubbing together a sufficient sum to pay for his board and education, 
and thus giving him a start in life; but it never went beyond words. My poor 
father saw his dearest wish unfulfilled; and he never lost the remembrance of it. I 
recollect that once, as a child, I saw tears in his eyes, and it was when a youth 
from the Grammar School came to our house to be measured for a new pair of 
boots, and showed us his books and told us what he learned. 

“That was the path upon which I ought to have gone!” said my father, kissed 
me passionately, and was silent the whole evening. 

He very seldom associated with his equals. He went out into the woods on 
Sundays, when he took me with him; he did not talk much when he was out, but 
would sit silently, sunk in deep thought, whilst I ran about and strung 
strawberries on a straw, or bound garlands. Only twice in the year, and that in 


the month of May, when the woods were arrayed in their earliest green, did my 
mother go with us, and then she wore a cotton gown, which she put on only on 
these occasions, and when she partook of the Lord’s Supper, and which, as long 
as I can remember, was her holiday gown. She always took home with her from 
the wood a great many fresh beech boughs, which were then planted behind the 
polished stone. Later in the year sprigs of St. John’s wort were stuck into the 
chinks of the beams, and we considered their growth as omens whether our lives 
would be long or short. Green branches and pictures ornamented our little room, 
which my mother always kept neat and clean; she took great pride in always 
having the bed-linen and the curtains very white. 

The mother of my father came daily to our house, were it only for a moment, 
in order to see her little grandson. I was her joy and her delight. She was a quiet 
and most amiable old woman, with mild blue eyes and a fine figure, which life 
had severely tried. From having been the wife of a countryman in easy 
circumstances she had now fallen into great poverty, and dwelt with her feeble- 
minded husband in a little house, which was the last, poor remains of their 
property. I never saw her shed a tear. But it made all the deeper impression upon 
me when she quietly sighed, and told me about her own mother’s mother, how 
she had been a rich, noble lady in the city of Cassel, and that she had married a 
“comedy-player,” that was as she expressed it, and run away from parents and 
home, for all of which her posterity had now to do penance. I never can recollect 
that I heard her mention the family name of her grandmother; but her own 
maiden name was Nommesen. She was employed to take care of the garden 
belonging to a lunatic asylum, and every Sunday evening she brought us some 
flowers, which they gave her permission to take home with her. These flowers 
adorned my mother’s cupboard; but still they were mine, and to me it was 
allowed to put them in the glass of water. How great was this pleasure! She 
brought them all to me; she loved me with her whole soul. I knew it, and I 
understood it. 

She burned, twice in the year, the green rubbish of the garden; on such 
occasions she took me with her to the asylum, and I lay upon the great heaps of 
green leaves and pea-straw. I had many flowers to play with, and — which was a 
circumstance upon which I set great importancet I had here better food to eat 
than I could expect at home. 

All such patients as were harmless were permitted to go freely about the 
court; they often came to us in the garden, and with curiosity and terror I listened 
to them and followed them about; nay, I even ventured so far as to go with the 
attendants to those who were raving mad. A long passage led to their cells. On 
one occasion, when the attendants were out of the way, I lay down upon the 


floor, and peeped through the crack of the door into one of these cells. I saw 
within a lady almost naked, lying on her straw bed; her hair hung down over her 
shoulders, and she sang with a very beautiful voice. All at once she sprang up, 
and threw herself against the door where I lay; the little valve through which she 
received her food burst open; she stared down upon me, and stretched out her 
long arm towards me. I screamed for terror — I felt the tips of her fingers 
touching my clothes — I was half dead when the attendant came; and even in 
later years that sight and that feeling remained within my soul. 

Close beside the place where the leaves were burned, the poor old women had 
their spinning-room. I often went in there, and was very soon a favorite. When 
with these people, I found myself possessed of an eloquence which filled them 
with astonishment. I had accidentally heard about the internal mechanism of the 
human frame, of course without understanding anything about it; but all these 
mysteries were very captivating to me; and with chalk, therefore, I drew a 
quantity of flourishes on the door, which were to represent the intestines; and my 
description of the heart and the lungs made the deepest impression. I passed for a 
remarkably wise child, that would not live long; and they rewarded my 
eloquence by telling me tales in return; and thus a world as rich as that of the 
thousand and one nights was revealed to me. The stories told by these old ladies, 
and the insane figures which I saw around me in the asylum, operated in the 
meantime so powerfully upon me, that when it grew dark I scarcely dared to go 
out of the house. I was therefore permitted, generally at sunset, to lay me down 
in my parents’ bed with its long flowered curtains, because the press-bed in 
which I slept could not conveniently be put down so early in the evening on 
account of the room it occupied in our small dwelling; and here, in the paternal 
bed, lay I in a waking dream, as if the actual world did not concern me. I was 
very much afraid of my weak-minded grandfather. Only once had he ever 
spoken to me, and then he had made use of the formal pronoun “you.” He 
employed himself in cutting out of wood strange figures, men with beasts’ 
heads, and beasts with wings; these he packed in a basket and carried them out 
into the country, where he was everywhere well received by the peasant women, 
because he gave to them and their children these strange toys. One day, when he 
was returning to Odense, I heard the boys in the street shouting after him; I hid 
myself behind a flight of steps in terror, for I knew that I was of his flesh and 
blood. 

Every circumstance around me tended to excite my imagination. Odense 
itself, in those days in which there was not a single steamboat in existence, and 
when intercourse with other places was much more rare than now, was a totally 
different city to what it is in our day; a person might have fancied himself living 


hundreds of years ago, because so many customs prevailed then which belonged 
to an earlier age. The guilds walked in procession through the town with their 
harlequin before them with mace and bells; on Shrove Tuesday the butchers led 
the fattest ox through the streets adorned with garlands, whilst a boy in a white 
shirt and with great wings on his shoulders rode upon it; the sailors paraded 
through the city with music and all their flags flying, and then two of the boldest 
among them stood and wrestled upon a plank placed between two boats, and the 
one who was not thrown into the water was the victor. 

That, however, which more particularly stamped itself upon my memory, and 
became refreshed by after often-repeated relations, was, the abode of the 
Spaniards in Funen in 1808. It is true that at that time I was but three years old; 
still I nevertheless perfectly remember the brown foreign men who made 
disturbances in the streets, and the cannon which were fired. I saw the people 
lying on straw in a half-tumbledown church, which was near the asylum. One 
day, a Spanish soldier took me in his arms and pressed a silver image, which he 
wore upon his breast, to my lips. I remember that my mother was angry at it, 
because, she said, there was something papistical about it; but the image, and the 
strange man, who danced me about, kissed me and wept, pleased me: certainly 
he had children at home in Spain. I saw one of his comrades led to execution; he 
had killed a Frenchman. Many years afterwards this little circumstance 
occasioned me to write my little poem, “The Soldier,” which Chamisso 
translated into German, and which afterwards was included in the illustrated 
people’s books of soldier-songs. [Footnote: This same little song, sent to me by 
the author, was translated by me and published in the 19th No. of Howitt’s 
Journal. — M. H.] I very seldom played with other boys; even at school I took 
little interest in their games, but remained sitting within doors. At home I had 
playthings enough, which my father made for me. My greatest delight was in 
making clothes for my dolls, or in stretching out one of my mother’s aprons 
between the wall and two sticks before a currant-bush which I had planted in the 
yard, and thus to gaze in between the sun-illumined leaves. I was a singularly 
dreamy child, and so constantly went about with my eyes shut, as at last to give 
the impression of having weak sight, although the sense of sight was especially 
cultivated by me. 

Sometimes, during the harvest, my mother went into the field to glean. I 
accompanied her, and we went, like Ruth in the Bible, to glean in the rich fields 
of Boaz. One day we went to a place, the bailiff of which was well known for 
being a man of a rude and savage disposition. We saw him coming with a huge 
whip in his hand, and my mother and all the others ran away. I had wooden 
shoes on my bare feet, and in my haste I lost these, and then the thorns pricked 


me so that I could not run, and thus I was left behind and alone. The man came 
up and lifted his whip to strike me, when I looked him in the face and 
involuntarily exclaimed, — 

“How dare you strike me, when God can see it?” 

The strong, stern man looked at me, and at once became mild; he patted me 
on my cheeks, asked me my name, and gave me money. 

When I brought this to my mother and showed it her, she said to the others, 
“He is a strange child, my Hans Christian; everybody is kind to him: this bad 
fellow even has given him money.” 

I grew up pious and superstitious. I had no idea of want or need; to be sure 
my parents had only sufficient to live from day to day, but I at least had plenty of 
every thing; an old woman altered my father’s clothes for me. Now and then I 
went with my parents to the theatre, where the first representations which I saw 
were in German. “Das Donauweibchen” was the favorite piece of the whole city; 
there, however, I saw, for the first time, Holberg’s Village Politicians treated as 
an opera. 

The first impression which a theatre and the crowd assembled there made 
upon me was, at all events, no sign of any thing poetical slumbering in me; for 
my first exclamation on seeing so many people, was, “Now, if we only had as 
many casks of butter as there are people here, then I would eat lots of butter!” 
The theatre, however, soon became my favorite place, but, as I could only very 
seldom go there, I acquired the friendship of the man who carried out the 
playbills, and he gave me one every day. With this I seated myself in a corner 
and imagined an entire play, according to the name of the piece and the 
characters in it. That was my first, unconscious poetising. 

My father’s favorite reading was plays and stories, although he also read 
works of history and the Scriptures. He pondered in silent thought afterwards 
upon that which he had read, but my mother did not understand him when he 
talked with her about them, and therefore he grew more and more silent. One 
day, he closed the Bible with the words, “Christ was a man like us, but an 
extraordinary man!” These words horrified my mother, and she burst into tears. 
In my distress I prayed to God that he would forgive this fearful blasphemy in 
my father. “There is no other devil than that which we have in our own hearts,” I 
heard my father say one day and I made myself miserable about him and his 
soul; I was therefore entirely of the opinion of my mother and the neighbours, 
when my father, one morning, found three scratches on his arm, probably 
occasioned by a nail, that the devil had been to visit him in the night, in order to 
prove to him that he really existed. My father’s rambles in the wood became 
more frequent; he had no rest. The events of the war in Germany, which he read 


in the newspapers with eager curiosity, occupied him completely. Napoleon was 
his hero: his rise from obscurity was the most beautiful example to him. At that 
time Denmark was in league with France; nothing was talked of but war; my 
father entered the service as a soldier, in hope of returning home a lieutenant. 
My mother wept. The neighbours shrugged their shoulders, and said that it was 
folly to go out to be shot when there was no occasion for it. 

The morning on which the corps were to march I heard my father singing and 
talking merrily, but his heart was deeply agitated; I observed that by the 
passionate manner in which he kissed me when he took his leave. I lay sick of 
the measles and alone in the room, when the drums beat and my mother 
accompanied my father, weeping, to the city gate. As soon as they were gone my 
old grandmother came in; she looked at me with her mild eyes and said, it would 
be a good thing if I died; but that God’s will was always the best. 

That was the first day of real sorrow which I remember. 

The regiment advanced no farther than Holstein, peace was concluded, and 
the voluntary soldier returned to his work-stool. Everything fell into its old 
course. I played again with my dolls, acted comedies, and always in German, 
because I had only seen them in this language; but my German was a sort of 
gibberish which I made up, and in which there occurred only one real German 
word, and that was “Besen,” a word which I had picked up out of the various 
dialects which my father brought home from Holstein. 

“Thou hast indeed some benefit from my travels,” said he in joke. “God 
knows whether thou wilt get as far; but that must be thy care. Think about it, 
Hans Christian!” But it was my mother’s intention that as long as she had any 
voice in the matter, I should remain at home, and not lose my health as he had 
done. 

That was the case with him; his health had suffered. One morming he woke in 
a state of the wildest excitement, and talked only of campaigns and Napoleon. 
He fancied that he had received orders from him to take the command. My 
mother immediately sent me, not to the physician, but to a so-called wise woman 
some miles from Odense. I went to her. She questioned me, measured my arm 
with a woolen thread, made extraordinary signs, and at last laid a green twig 
upon my breast. It was, she said, a piece of the same kind of tree upon which the 
Saviour was crucified. 

“Go now,” said she, “by the river side towards home. If your father will die 
this time, then you will meet his ghost.” 

My anxiety and distress may be imagined, — I, who was so full of 
superstition, and whose imagination was so easily excited. 


“And thou hast not met anything, hast thou?” inquired my mother when I got 
home. I assured her, with beating heart, that I had not. 

My father died the third day after that. His corpse lay on the bed: I therefore 
slept with my mother. A cricket chirped the whole night through. 

“He is dead,” said my mother, addressing it; “thou needest not call him. The 
ice maiden has fetched him.” 

I understood what she meant. I recollected that, in the winter before, when 
our window panes were frozen, my father pointed to them and showed us a 
figure as that of a maiden with outstretched arms. “She is come to fetch me,” 
said he, in jest. And now, when he lay dead on the bed, my mother remembered 
this, and it occupied my thoughts also. 

He was buried in St. Knud’s churchyard, by the door on the left hand side 
coming from the altar. My grandmother planted roses upon his grave. There are 
now in the selfsame place two strangers’ graves, and the grass grows green upon 
them also. 

After my father’s death I was entirely left to myself. My mother went out 
washing. I sate alone at home with my little theatre, made dolls’ clothes and read 
plays. It has been told me that I was always clean and nicely dressed. I had 
grown tall; my hair was long, bright, and almost yellow, and I always went bare- 
headed. There dwelt in our neighborhood the widow of a clergyman, Madame 
Bunkeflod, with the sister of her deceased husband. This lady opened to me her 
door, and hers was the first house belonging to the educated class into which I 
was kindly received. The deceased clergyman had written poems, and had 
gained a reputation in Danish literature. His spinning songs were at that time in 
the mouths of the people. In my vignettes to the Danish poets I thus sang of him 
whom my contemporaries had forgotten: — 

Spindles rattle, wheels turn round, 

Spinning-songs depart; 
Songs which youth sings soon become 
Music of the heart. 

Here it was that I heard for the first time the word poet spoken, and that with 
so much reverence, as proved it to be something sacred. It is true that my father 
had read Holberg’s play to me; but here it was not of these that they spoke, but 
of verses and poetry. “My brother the poet,” said Bunkeflod’s sister, and her 
eyes sparkled as she said it. From her I learned that it was a something glorious, 
a something fortunate, to be a poet. Here, too, for the first time, I read 
Shakspeare, in a bad translation, to be sure; but the bold descriptions, the heroic 
incidents, witches, and ghosts were exactly to my taste. I immediately acted 
Shakspeare’s plays on my little puppet theatre. I saw Hamlet’s ghost, and lived 


upon the heath with Lear. The more persons died in a play, the more interesting I 
thought it. At this time I wrote my first piece: it was nothing less than a tragedy, 
wherein, as a matter of course, everybody died. The subject of it I borrowed 
from an old song about Pyramus and Thisbe; but I had increased the incidents 
through a hermit and his son, who both loved Thisbe, and who both killed 
themselves when she died. Many speeches of the hermit were passages from the 
Bible, taken out of the little catechism, especially from our duty to our 
neighbors. To the piece I gave the title “Abor and Elvira.” 

“Tt ought to be called ‘Perch (Aborre) and Stockfish,’” said one of our 
neighbors wittily to me, as I came with it to her after having read it with great 
satisfaction and joy to all the people in our street. This entirely depressed me, 
because I felt that she was turning both me and my poem to ridicule. With a 
troubled heart I told it to my mother. 

“She only said so,” replied my mother, “because her son had not done it.” I 
was comforted, and began a new piece, in which a king and queen were among 
the dramatis personae. I thought it was not quite right that these dignified 
personages, as in Shakspeare, should speak like other men and women. I asked 
my mother and different people how a king ought properly to speak, but no one 
knew exactly. They said that it was so many years since a king had been in 
Odense, but that he certainly spoke in a foreign language. I procured myself, 
therefore, a sort of lexicon, in which were German, French, and English words 
with Danish meanings, and this helped me. I took a word out of each language, 
and inserted them into the speeches of my king and queen. It was a regular 
Babel-like language, which I considered only suitable for such elevated 
personages. 

I desired now that everybody should hear my piece. It was a real felicity to 
me to read it aloud, and it never occurred to me that others should not have the 
same pleasure in listening to it. 

The son of one of our neighbors worked in a cloth manufactory, and every 
week brought home a sum of money. I was at a loose end, people said, and got 
nothing. I was also now to go to the manufactory, “not for the sake of the 
money,” my mother said, “but that she might know where I was, and what I was 
doing.” 

My old grandmother took me to the place, therefore, and was very much 
affected, because, said she, she had not expected to live to see the time when I 
should consort with the poor ragged lads that worked there. 

Many of the journeymen who were employed in the manufactory were 
Germans; they sang and were merry fellows, and many a coarse joke of theirs 
filled the place with loud laughter. I heard them, and I there learned that, to the 


innocent ears of a child, the impure remains very unintelligible. It took no hold 
upon my heart. I was possessed at that time of a remarkably beautiful and high 
soprano voice, and I knew it; because when I sang in my parents’ little garden, 
the people in the street stood and listened, and the fine folks in the garden of the 
states-councillor, which adjoined ours, listened at the fence. When, therefore, the 
people at the manufactory asked me whether I could sing, I immediately began, 
and all the looms stood still: all the journeymen listened to me. I had to sing 
again and again, whilst the other boys had my work given them to do. I now told 
them that I also could act plays, and that I knew whole scenes of Holberg and 
Shakspeare. Everybody liked me; and in this way, the first days in the 
manufactory passed on very merrily. One day, however, when I was in my best 
singing vein, and everybody spoke of the extraordinary brilliancy of my voice, 
one of the journeymen said that I was a girl, and not a boy. He seized hold of 
me. I cried and screamed. The other journeymen thought it very amusing, and 
held me fast by my arms and legs. I screamed aloud, and was as much ashamed 
as a girl; and then, darting from them, rushed home to my mother, who 
immediately promised me that I should never go there again. 

I again visited Madame Bunkeflod, for whose birthday I invented and made a 
white silk pincushion. I also made an acquaintance with another old clergyman’s 
widow in the neighborhood. She permitted me to read aloud to her the works 
which she had from the circulating library. One of them began with these words: 
“Tt was a tempestuous night; the rain beat against the window-panes.” 

“That is an extraordinary book,” said the old lady; and I quite innocently 
asked her how she knew that it was. “I can tell from the beginning,” said she, 
“that it will turn out extraordinary.” 

I regarded her penetration with a sort of reverence. 

Once in the harvest time my mother took me with her many miles from 
Odense to a nobleman’s seat in the neighborhood of Bogense, her native place. 
The lady who lived there, and with whose parents my mother had lived, had said 
that some time she might come and see her. That was a great journey for me: we 
went most of the way on foot, and required, I believe, two days for the journey. 
The country here made such a strong impression upon me, that my most earnest 
wish was to remain in it, and become a countryman. It was just in the hop- 
picking season; my mother and I sat in the barn with a great many country 
people round a great binn, and helped to pick the hops. They told tales as they 
sat at their work, and every one related what wonderful things he had seen or 
experienced. One afternoon I heard an old man among them say that God knew 
every thing, both what had happened and what would happen. That idea 
occupied my whole mind, and towards evening, as I went alone from the court, 


where there was a deep pond, and stood upon some stones which were just 
within the water, the thought passed through my head, whether God actually 
knew everything which was to happen there. Yes, he has now determined that I 
should live and be so many years old, thought I; but, if I now were to jump into 
the water here and drown myself, then it would not be as he wished; and all at 
once I was firmly and resolutely determined to drown myself. I ran to where the 
water was deepest, and then a new thought passed through my soul. “It is the 
devil who wishes to have power over me!” I uttered a loud cry, and, running 
away from the place as if I were pursued, fell weeping into my mother’s arms. 
But neither she nor any one else could wring from me what was amiss with me. 

“He has certainly seen a ghost,” said one of the women; and I almost believed 
so myself. 

My mother married a second time, a young handicraftsman; but his family, 
who also belonged to the handicraft class, thought that he had married below 
himself, and neither my mother nor myself were permitted to visit them. My 
step-father was a young, grave man, who would have nothing to do with my 
education. I spent my time, therefore, over my peep show and my puppet theatre, 
and my greatest happiness consisted in collecting bright colored pieces of cloth 
and silk, which I cut out myself and sewed. My mother regarded it as good 
exercise preparatory to my becoming a tailor, and took up the idea that I 
certainly was born for it. I, on the contrary, said that I would go to the theatre 
and be an actor, a wish which my mother most sedulously opposed, because she 
knew of no other theatre than those of the strolling players and the rope-dancers. 
No, a tailor I must and should be. The only thing which in some measure 
reconciled me to this prospect was, that I should then get so many fragments to 
make up for my theatre. 

My passion for reading, the many dramatic scenes which I knew by heart, and 
my remarkably fine voice, had turned upon me in some sort the attention of 
several of the more influential families of Odense. I was sent for to their houses, 
and the peculiar characteristics of my mind excited their interest. Among others 
who noticed me was the Colonel Hoegh-Guldberg, who with his family showed 
me the kindest sympathy; so much so, indeed, that he introduced me to the 
present king, then Prince Christian. 

I grew rapidly, and was a tall lad, of whom my mother said that she could not 
let him any longer go about without any object in life. I was sent, therefore, to 
the charity school, but learned only religion, writing, and arithmetic, and the last 
badly enough; I could also scarcely spell a word correctly. On the master’s 
birthday I always wove him a garland and wrote him a poem; he received them 
half with smiles and half as a joke; the last time, however, he scolded me. The 


street lads had also heard from their parents of my peculiar turn of mind, and that 
I was in the habit of going to the houses of the gentry. I was therefore one day 
pursued by a wild crowd of them, who shouted after me derisively, “There runs 
the play-writer!” I hid myself at home in a corner, wept, and prayed to God. 

My mother said that I must be confirmed, in order that I might be apprenticed 
to the tailor trade, and thus do something rational. She loved me with her whole 
heart, but she did not understand my impulses and my endeavors, nor indeed at 
that time did I myself. The people about her always spoke against my odd ways, 
and turned me to ridicule. 

We belonged to the parish of St. Knud, and the candidates for confirmation 
could either enter their names with the prevost or the chaplain. The children of 
the so-called superior families and the scholars of the grammar school went to 
the first, and the children of the poor to the second. I, however, announced 
myself as a candidate to the prevost, who was obliged to receive me, although he 
discovered vanity in my placing myself among his catechists, where, although 
taking the lowest place, I was still above those who were under the care of the 
chaplain. I would, however, hope that it was not alone vanity which impelled 
me. I had a sort of fear of the poor boys, who had laughed at me, and I always 
felt as it were an inward drawing towards the scholars of the grammar school, 
whom I regarded as far better than other boys. When I saw them playing in the 
church-yard, I would stand outside the railings, and wish that I were but among 
the fortunate ones, — not for the sake of play, but for the sake of the many 
books they had, and for what they might be able to become in the world. With 
the prevost, therefore, I should be able to come together with them, and be as 
they were; but I do not remember a single one of them now, so little intercourse 
would they hold with me. I had daily the feeling of having thrust myself in 
where people thought that I did not belong. One young girl, however, there was, 
and one who was considered too of the highest rank, whom I shall afterwards 
have to mention; she always looked gently and kindly at me, and even once gave 
me a rose. I returned home full of happiness, because there was one being who 
did not overlook and repel me. 

An old female tailor altered my deceased father’s great coat into a 
confirmation suit for me; never before had I worn so good a coat. I had also for 
the first time in my life a pair of boots. My delight was extremely great; my only 
fear was that everybody would not see them, and therefore I drew them up over 
my trousers, and thus marched through the church. The boots creaked, and that 
inwardly pleased me, for thus the congregation would hear that they were new. 
My whole devotion was disturbed; I was aware of it, and it caused me a horrible 
pang of conscience that my thoughts should be as much with my new boots as 


with God. I prayed him earnestly from my heart to forgive me, and then again I 
thought about my new boots. 

During the last year I had saved together a little sum of money. When I 
counted it over I found it to be thirteen rix dollars banco (about thirty shillings) I 
was quite overjoyed at the possession of so much wealth, and as my mother now 
most resolutely required that I should be apprenticed to a tailor, I prayed and 
besought her that I might make a journey to Copenhagen, that I might see the 
greatest city in the world. “What wilt thou do there?” asked my mother. 

“T will become famous,” returned I, and I then told her all that I had read 
about extraordinary men. “People have,” said I, “at first an immense deal of 
adversity to go through, and then they will be famous.” 

It was a wholly unintelligible impulse that guided me. I wept, I prayed, and at 
last my mother consented, after having first sent for a so-called wise woman out 
of the hospital, that she might read my future fortune by the coffee-grounds and 
cards. 

“Your son will become a great man,” said the old woman, “and in honor of 
him, Odense will one day be illuminated.” 

My mother wept when she heard that, and I obtained permission to travel. All 
the neighbors told my mother that it was a dreadful thing to let me, at only 
fourteen years of age, go to Copenhagen, which was such a long way off, and 
such a great and intricate city, and where I knew nobody. 

“Yes,” replied my mother, “but he lets me have no peace; I have therefore 
given my consent, but I am sure that he will go no further than Nyborg; when he 
gets sight of the rough sea, he will be frightened and turn back again.” 

During the summer before my confirmation, a part of the singers and 
performers of the Theatre Royal had been in Odense, and had given a series of 
operas and tragedies there. The whole city was taken with them. I, who was on 
good terms with the man who delivered the play-bills, saw the performances 
behind the scenes, and had even acted a part as page, shepherd, etc., and had 
spoken a few words. My zeal was so great on such occasions, that I stood there 
fully apparelled when the actors arrived to dress. By these means their attention 
was turned to me; my childlike manners and my enthusiasm amused them; they 
talked kindly with me, and I looked up to them as to earthly divinities. 
Everything which I had formerly heard about my musical voice, and my 
recitation of poetry, became intelligible to me. It was the theatre for which I was 
born: it was there that I should become a famous man, and for that reason 
Copenhagen was the goal of my endeavors. I heard a deal said about the large 
theatre in Copenhagen, and that there was to be soon what was called the ballet, 
a something which surpassed both the opera and the play; more especially did I 


hear the solo-dancer, Madame Schall, spoken of as the first of all. She therefore 
appeared to me as the queen of everything, and in my imagination I regarded her 
as the one who would be able to do everything for me, if I could only obtain her 
support. Filled with these thoughts, I went to the old printer Iversen, one of the 
most respectable citizens of Odense, and who, as I heard, had had considerable 
intercourse with the actors when they were in the town. He, I thought, must of 
necessity be acquainted with the famous dancer; him I would request to give me 
a letter of introduction to her, and then I would commit the rest to God. 

The old man saw me for the first time, and heard my petition with much 
kindness; but he dissuaded me most earnestly from it, and said that I might learn 
a trade. 

“That would actually be a great sin,” returned I. 

He was startled at the manner in which I said that, and it prepossessed him in 
my favor; he confessed that he was not personally acquainted with the dancer, 
but still that he would give me a letter to her. I received one from him, and now 
believed the goal to be nearly won. 

My mother packed up my clothes in a small bundle, and made a bargain with 
the driver of a post carriage to take me back with him to Copenhagen for three 
rix dollars banco. The afternoon on which we were to set out came, and my 
mother accompanied me to the city gate. Here stood my old grandmother; in the 
last few years her beautiful hair had become grey; she fell upon my neck and 
wept, without being able to speak a word. I was myself deeply affected. And 
thus we parted. I saw her no more; she died in the following year. 

I do not even know her grave; she sleeps in the poor-house burial-ground. 

The postilion blew his horn; it was a glorious sunny afternoon, and the 
sunshine soon entered into my gay child-like mind. I delighted in every novel 
object which met my eye, and I was journeying towards the goal of my soul’s 
desires. When, however, I arrived at Nyborg on the great Belt, and was borne in 
the ship away from my native island, I then truly felt how alone and forlorn I 
was, and that I had no one else except God in heaven to depend upon. 

As soon as I set foot on Zealand, I stepped behind a shed, which stood on the 
shore, and falling upon my knees, besought of God to help and guide me aright; 
I felt myself comforted by so doing, and I firmly trusted in God and my own 
good fortune. The whole day and the following night I travelled through cities 
and villages; I stood solitarily by the carriage, and ate my bread while it was 
repacked. — I thought I was far away in the wide world. 


CHAPTER Il. 


On Monday morning, September 5th, 1819, I saw from the heights of 
Frederiksburg, Copenhagen, for the first time. At this place I alighted from the 
carriage, and with my little bundle in my hand, entered the city through the 
castle garden, the long alley and the suburb. 

The evening before my arrival had been made memorable by the breaking out 
of the so-called Jews quarrel, which spread through many European countries. 
The whole city was in commotion [Footnote: This remarkable disturbance makes 
a fine incident in Andersen’s romance of “Only a Fiddler.” — M. H.]; every 
body was in the streets; the noise and tumult of Copenhagen far exceeded, 
therefore, any idea which my imagination had formed of this, at that time, to me 
great city. 

With scarcely ten dollars in my pocket, I turned into a small public-house. My 
first ramble was to the theatre. I went round it many times; I looked up to its 
walls, and regarded them almost as a home. One of the bill-sellers, who 
wandered about here each day, observed me, and asked me if I would have a bill. 
I was so wholly ignorant of the world, that I thought the man wished to give me 
one; I therefore accepted his offer with thankfulness. He fancied I was making 
fun of him and was angry; so that I was frightened, and hastened from the place 
which was to me the dearest in the city. Little did I then imagine that ten years 
afterwards my first dramatic piece would be represented there, and that in this 
manner I should make my appearance before the Danish public. On the 
following day I dressed myself in my confirmation suit, nor were the boots 
forgotten, although, this time, they were worn, naturally, under my trousers; and 
thus, in my best attire, with a hat on, which fell half over my eyes, I hastened to 
present my letter of introduction to the dancer, Madame Schall. Before I rung at 
the bell, I fell on my knees before the door and prayed God that I here might find 
help and support. A maid-servant came down the steps with her basket in her 
hand; she smiled kindly at me, gave me a skilling (Danish), and tripped on. 
Astonished, I looked at her and the money. I had on my confirmation suit, and 
thought I must look very smart. How then could she think that I wanted to beg? I 
called after her. 

“Keep it, keep it!” said she to me, in return, and was gone. 

At length I was admitted to the dancer; she looked at me in great amazement, 
and then heard what I had to say. She had not the slightest knowledge of him 
from whom the letter came, and my whole appearance and behavior seemed very 


strange to her. I confessed to her my heartfelt inclination for the theatre; and 
upon her asking me what characters I thought I could represent, I replied, 
Cinderella. This piece had been performed in Odense by the royal company, and 
the principal characters had so greatly taken my fancy, that I could play the part 
perfectly from memory. In the mean time I asked her permission to take off my 
boots, otherwise I was not light enough for this character; and then taking up my 
broad hat for a tambourine, I began to dance and sing, — 

“Here below, nor rank nor riches, Are exempt from pain and woe.” 

My strange gestures and my great activity caused the lady to think me out of 
my mind, and she lost no time in getting rid of me. 

From her I went to the manager of the theatre, to ask for an engagement. He 
looked at me, and said that I was “too thin for the theatre.” 

“Oh,” replied I, “if you will only engage me with one hundred rix dollars 
banco salary, then I shall soon get fat!” The manager bade me gravely go my 
way, adding, that they only engaged people of education. 

I stood there deeply wounded. I knew no one in all Copenhagen who could 
give me either counsel or consolation. I thought of death as being the only thing, 
and the best thing for me; but even then my thoughts rose upwards to God, and 
with all the undoubting confidence of a child in his father, they riveted 
themselves upon Him. I wept bitterly, and then I said to myself, “When 
everything happens really miserably, then he sends help. I have always read so. 
People must first of all suffer a great deal before they can bring anything to 
accomplishment.” 

I now went and bought myself a gallery-ticket for the opera of Paul and 
Virginia. The separation of the lovers affected me to such a degree, that I burst 
into violent weeping. A few women, who sat near me, consoled me by saying 
that it was only a play, and nothing to trouble oneself about; and then they gave 
me a sausage sandwich. I had the greatest confidence in everybody, and 
therefore I told them, with the utmost openness, that I did not really weep about 
Paul and Virginia, but because I regarded the theatre as my Virginia, and that if I 
must be separated from it, I should be just as wretched as Paul. They looked at 
me, and seemed not to understand my meaning. I then told them why I had come 
to Copenhagen, and how forlorn I was there. One of the women, therefore, gave 
me more, bread andebutter, with fruit and cakes. 

On the following morning I paid my bill, and to my infinite trouble I saw that 
my whole wealth consisted in one rix dollar banco. It was necessary, therefore, 
either that I should find some vessel to take me home, or put myself to work 
with some handicraftsman. I considered that the last was the wiser of the two, 
because, if I returned to Odense, I must there also put myself to work of a similar 


kind; besides which, I knew very well that the people there would laugh at me if 
I came back again. It was to me a matter of indifference what handicraft trade I 
learned, — I only should make use of it to keep life within me in Copenhagen. I 
bought a newspaper, therefore. I found among the advertisements that a cabinet 
maker was in want of an apprentice. The man received me kindly, but said that 
before I was bound to him he must have an attestation, and my baptismal register 
from Odense; and that till these came I could remove to his house, and try how 
the business pleased me. At six o’clock the next morning I went to the 
workshop: several journeymen were there, and two or three apprentices; but the 
master was not come. They fell into merry and idle discourse. I was as bashful as 
a girl, and as they soon perceived this, I was unmercifully rallied upon it. Later 
in the day the rude jests of the young fellows went so far, that, in remembrance 
of the scene at the manufactory, I took the resolute determination not to remain a 
single day longer in the workshop. I went down to the master, therefore, and told 
him that I could not stand it; he tried to console me, but in vain: I was too much 
affected, and hastened away. 

I now went through the streets; nobody knew me; I was quite forlorn. I then 
bethought myself of having read in a newspaper in Odense the name of an 
Italian, Siboni, who was the director of the Academy of Music in Copenhagen. 
Everybody had praised my voice; perhaps he would assist me for its sake; if not, 
then that very evening I must seek out the master of some vessel who would take 
me home again. At the thoughts of the journey home I became still more 
violently excited, and in this state of suffering I hastened to Siboni’s house. 

It happened that very day that he had a large party to dinner; our celebrated 
composer Weyse was there, the poet Baggesen, and other guests. The 
housekeeper opened the door to me, and to her I not only related my wish to be 
engaged as a singer, but also the whole history of my life. She listened to me 
with the greatest sympathy, and then she left me. I waited a long time, and she 
must have been repeating to the company the greater part of what I had said, for, 
in a while, the door opened, and all the guests came out and looked at me. They 
would have me to sing, and Siboni heard me attentively. I gave some scenes out 
of Holberg, and repeated a few poems; and then, all at once, the sense of my 
unhappy condition so overcame me that I burst into tears; the whole company 
applauded. 

“T prophesy,” said Baggesen, “that one day something will come out of him; 
but do not be vain when, some day, the whole public shall applaud thee!” and 
then he added something about pure, true nature, and that this is too often 
destroyed by years and by intercourse with mankind. I did not understand it all. 


Siboni promised to cultivate my voice, and that I therefore should succeed as 
singer at the Theatre Royal. It made me very happy; I laughed and wept; and as 
the housekeeper led me out and saw the excitement under which I labored, she 
stroked my cheeks, and said that on the following day I should go to Professor 
Weyse, who meant to do something for me, and upon whom I could depend. 

I went to Weyse, who himself had risen from poverty; he had deeply felt and 
fully comprehended my unhappy situation, and had raised by a subscription 
seventy rix dollars banco for me. I then wrote my first letter to my mother, a 
letter full of rejoicing, for the good fortune of the whole world seemed poured 
upon me. My mother in her joy showed my letter to all her friends; many heard 
of it with astonishment; others laughed at it, for what was to be the end of it? In 
order to understand Siboni it was necessary for me to learn something of 
German. A woman of Copenhagen, with whom I travelled from Odense to this 
city, and who gladly, according to her means, would have supported me, 
obtained, through one of her acquaintance, a language-master, who gratuitously 
gave me some German lessons, and thus I learned a few phrases in that 
language. Siboni received me into his house, and gave me food and instruction; 
but half a year afterwards my voice broke, or was injured, in consequence of my 
being compelled to wear bad shoes through the winter, and having besides no 
warm under-clothing. There was no longer any prospect that I should become a 
fine singer. Siboni told me that candidly, and counselled me to go to Odense, 
and there learn a trade. 

I, who in the rich colors of fancy had described to my mother the happiness 
which I actually felt, must now return home and become an object of derision! 
Agonized with this thought, I stood as if crushed to the earth. Yet, precisely 
amid this apparently great un-happiness lay the stepping-stones of a better 
fortune. 

As I found myself again abandoned, and was pondering by myself upon what 
was best for me next to do, it occurred to me that the Poet Guldberg, a brother of 
the Colonel of that name in Odense, who had shown me so much kindness, lived 
in Copenhagen. He lived at that time near the new church-yard outside the city, 
of which he has so beautifully sung in his poems. I wrote to him, and related to 
him everything; afterwards I went to him myself, and found him surrounded 
with books and tobacco pipes. The strong, warm-hearted man received me 
kindly; and as he saw by my letter how incorrectly I wrote, he promised to give 
me instruction in the Danish tongue; he examined me a little in German, and 
thought that it would be well if he could improve me in this respect also. More 
than this, he made me a present of the profits of a little work which he had just 


then published; it became known, and I believe they exceeded one hundred rix 
dollars banco; the excellent Weyse and others also supported me. 

It was too expensive for me to lodge at a public house; I was therefore 
obliged to seek for private lodgings. My ignorance of the world led me to a 
widow who lived in one of the most disreputable streets of Copenhagen; she was 
inclined to receive me into her house, and I never suspected what kind of world 
it was which moved around me. She was a stern, but active dame; she described 
to me the other people of the city in such horrible colors as made me suppose 
that I was in the only safe haven there. I was to pay twenty rix dollars monthly 
for one room, which was nothing but an empty store-room, without window and 
light, but I had permission to sit in her parlor. I was to make trial of it at first for 
two days, meantime on the following day she told me that I could decide to stay 
or immediately go. I, who so easily attach myself to people, already liked her, 
and felt myself at home with her; but more than sixteen dollars per month Weyse 
had told me I must not pay, and this was the sum which I had received from him 
and Guldberg, so that no surplus remained to me for my other expenses. This 
troubled me very much; when she was gone out of the room, I seated myself on 
the sofa, and contemplated the portrait of her deceased husband. 

I was so wholly a child, that as the tears rolled down my own cheeks, I wetted 
the eyes of the portrait with my tears, in order that the dead man might feel how 
troubled I was, and influence the heart of his wife. She must have seen that 
nothing more was to be drained out of me, for when she returned to the room she 
said that she would receive me into her house for the sixteen rix dollars. I 
thanked God and the dead man. I found myself in the midst of the mysteries of 
Copenhagen, but I did not understand how to interpret them. There was in the 
house in which I lived a friendly young lady, who lived alone, and often wept; 
every evening her old father came and paid her a visit. I opened the door to him 
frequently; he wore a plain sort of coat, had his throat very much tied up, and his 
hat pulled over his eyes. He always drank his tea with her, and nobody dared to 
be present, because he was not fond of company: she never seemed very glad at 
his coming. [Footnote: This character will be recognised in Steffen Margaret, in 
Only a Fiddler. — M. H.] Many years afterwards, when I had reached another 
step on the ladder of life, when the refined world of fashionable life was opened 
before me, I saw one evening, in the midst of a brilliantly lighted hall, a polite 
old gentleman covered with orders — that was the old father in the shabby coat, 
he whom I had let in. He had little idea that I had opened the door to him when 
he played his part as guest, but I, on my side, then had also no thought but for 
my own comedy-playing; that is to say, I was at that time so much of a child that 
I played with my puppet-theatre and made my dolls’ clothes; and in order that I 


might obtain gaily-colored fragments for this purpose, I used to go to the shops 
and ask for patterns of various kinds of stuffs and ribbons. I myself did not 
possess a single farthing; my landlady received all the money each month in 
advance; only now and then, when I did any errands for her, she gave me 
something, and that went in the purchase of paper or for old play-books. I was 
now very happy, and was doubly so because Professor Guldberg had induced 
Lindgron, the first comic actor at the theatre, to give me instruction. He gave me 
several parts in Holberg to learn, such as Hendrik, and the Silly Boy, for which I 
had shown some talent. My desire, however, was to play the Correggio. I 
obtained permission to learn this piece in my own way, although Lindgron 
asked, with comic gravity, whether I expected to resemble the great painter? I, 
however, repeated to him the soliloquy in the picture gallery with so much 
feeling, that the old man clapped me on the shoulder and said, “Feeling you 
have; but you must not be an actor, though God knows what else. Speak to 
Guldberg about your learning Latin: that always opens the way for a student.” 

I a student! That was a thought which had never come before into my head. 
The theatre lay nearer to me, and was dearer too; but Latin I had also always 
wished to learn. But before I spoke on the subject to Guldberg, I mentioned it to 
the lady who gave me gratuitous instruction in German; but she told me that 
Latin was the most expensive language in the world, and that it was not possible 
to gain free instruction in it. Guldberg, however, managed it so that one of his 
friends, out of kindness, gave me two lessons a week. 

The dancer, Dahlen, whose wife at that time was one of the first artistes on 
the Danish boards, opened his house to me. I passed many an evening there, and 
the gentle, warm-hearted lady was kind to me. The husband took me with him to 
the dancing-school, and that was to me one step nearer to the theatre. There 
stood I for whole mornings, with a long staff, and stretched my legs; but 
notwithstanding all my good-will, it was Dahlen’s opinion that I should never 
get beyond a figurante. One advantage, however, I had gained; I might in an 
evening make my appearance behind the scenes of the theatre; nay, even sit upon 
the farthest bench in the box of the figurantes. It seemed to me as if I had got my 
foot just within the theatre, although I had never yet been upon the stage itself. 

One night the little opera of the Two Little Savoyards was given; in the 
market scene every one, even the mechanists, might go up to help in filling the 
stage; I heard them say so, and rouging myself a little, I went happily up with the 
others. I was in my ordinary dress; the confirmation coat, which still held 
together, although, with regard to brushing and repairs, it lookedebut miserably, 
and the great hat which fell down over my face. I was very conscious of the ill 
condition of my attire, and would have been glad to have concealed it; but, 


through the endeavor to do so, my movements became still more angular. I did 
not dare to hold myself upright, because, by so doing, I exhibited all the more 
plainly the shortness of my waistcoat, which I had outgrown. I had the feeling 
very plainly that people would make themselves merry about me; yet, at this 
moment, I felt nothing but the happiness of stepping for the first time before the 
foot-lamps. My heart beat; I stepped forward; there came up one of the singers, 
who at that time was much thought of, but now is forgotten; he took me by the 
hand, and jeeringly wished me happiness on my debut. “Allow me to introduce 
you to the Danish public,” said he, and drew me forward to the lamps. The 
people would laugh at me — I felt it; the tears rolled down my cheeks; I tore 
myself loose, and left the stage full of anguish. 

Shortly after this, Dahlen arranged a ballet of Armida, in which I received a 
little part: I was a spirit. In this ballet I became acquainted with the lady of 
Professor Heiberg, the wife of the poet, and now a highly esteemed actress on 
the Danish stage; she, then a little girl, had also a part in it, and our names stood 
printed in the bill. That was a moment in my life, when my name was printed! I 
fancied I could see it a nimbus of immortality. I was continually looking at the 
printed paper. I carried the programme of the ballet with me at night to bed, lay 
and read my name by candle light — in short, I was happy. 

I had now been two years in Copenhagen. The sum of money which had been 
collected for me was expended, but I was ashamed of making known my wants 
and my necessities. I had removed to the house of a woman whose husband, 
when living, was master of a trading-vessel, and there I had only lodging and 
breakfast. Those were heavy, dark days for me. 

The lady believed that I went out to dine with various families, whilst I only 
ate a little bread on one of the benches in the royal garden. Very rarely did I 
venture into some of the lowest eating-houses, and choose there the least 
expensive dish. I was, in truth, very forlorn; but I did not feel the whole weight 
of my condition. Every person who spoke to me kindly I took for a faithful 
friend. God was with me in my little room; and many a night, when I have said 
my evening prayer, I asked of Him, like a child, “Will things soon be better with 
me?” I had the notion, that as it went with me on New Year’s Day, so would it 
go with me through the whole year; and my highest wishes were to obtain a part 
in a play. 

It was now New Year’s Day. The theatre was closed, and only a half-blind 
porter sat at the entrance to the stage, on which there was not a soul. I stole past 
him with beating heart, got between the movable scenes and the curtain, and 
advanced to the open part of the stage. Here I fell down upon my knees, but not 
a single verse for declamation could I recall to my memory. I then said aloud the 


Lord’s Prayer, and went out with the persuasion, that because I had spoken from 
the stage on New Year’s Day, I should in the course of the year succeed in 
speaking still more, as well as in having a part assigned to me. 

During the two years of my residence in Copenhagen I had never been out 
into the open country. Once only had I been in the park, and there I had been 
deeply engrossed by studying the diversions of the people and their gay tumult. 
In the spring of the third year, I went out for the first time amid the verdure of a 
spring morning. It was into the garden of the Fredericksberg, the summer 
residence of Frederick VI. I stood still suddenly under the first large budding 
beech tree. The sun made the leaves transparent — there was a fragrance, a 
freshness — the birds sang. I was overcome by it — I shouted aloud for joy, 
threw my arms around the tree and kissed it. 

“Ts he mad?” said a man close behind me. It was one of the servants of the 
castle. I ran away, shocked at what I had heard, and then went thoughtfully and 
calmly back to the city. 

My voice had, in the mean time, in part regained its richness. The singing 
master of the choir-school heard it, offered me a place in the school, thinking 
that, by singing with the choir, I should acquire greater freedom in the exercise 
of my powers on the stage. I thought that I could see by this means a new way 
opened for me. I went from the dancing-school into the singing-school, and 
entered the choir, now as a shepherd, and now as a warrior. The theatre was my 
world. I had permission to go in the pit, and thus it fared ill with my Latin. I 
heard many people say that there was no Latin required for singing in the choir, 
and that without the knowledge of this language it was possible to become a 
great actor. I thought there was good sense in that, and very often, either with or 
without reason, excused myself from my Latin evening lesson. Guldberg became 
aware of this, and for the first time I received a reprimand which almost crushed 
me to the earth. I fancy that no criminal could suffer more by hearing the 
sentence of death pronounced upon him. My distress of mind must have 
expressed itself in my countenance, for he said “Do not act any more comedy.” 
But it was no comedy to me. 

I was now to learn Latin no longer. I felt my dependence upon the kindness of 
others in such a degree as I had never done before. Occasionally I had had 
gloomy and eamest thoughts in looking forward to my future, because I was in 
want of the very necessaries of life; at other times I had the perfect 
thoughtlessness of a child. 

The widow of the celebrated Danish statesman, Christian Colbj+rmsen, and 
her daughter, were the first ladies of high rank who cordially befriended the poor 
lad; who listened to me with sympathy, and saw me frequently. Mrs. von 


Colbj+rnsen resided, during the summer, at Bakkehus, where also lived the poet 
Rahbek and his interesting wife. Rahbek never spoke to me; but his lively and 
kind-hearted wife often amused herself with me. I had at that time again begun 
to write a tragedy, which I read aloud to her. Immediately on hearing the first 
scenes, she exclaimed, “But you have actually taken whole passages out of 
Oehlenschl ger and Ingemann.” 

“Yes, but they are so beautiful!” replied I in my simplicity, and read on. 

One day, when I was going from her to Mrs. von Colbj+msen, she gave me a 
handful of roses, and said, “Will you take them up to her? It will certainly give 
her pleasure to receive them from the hand of a poet.” These words were said 
half in jest; but it was the first time that anybody had connected my name with 
that of poet. It went through me, body and soul, and tears filled my eyes. I know 
that, from this very moment, my mind was awoke to writing and poetry. 
Formerly it had been merely an amusement by way of variety from my puppet- 
theatre. 

At Bakkehus lived also Professor Thiele, a young student at that time, but 
even then the editor of the Danish popular legends, and known to the public as 
the solver of Baggesen’s riddle, and as the writer of beautiful poetry. He was 
possessed of sentiment, true inspiration, and heart. He had calmly and attentively 
watched the unfolding of my mind, until we now became friends. He was one of 
the few who, at that time, spoke the truth of me, when other people were making 
themselves merry at my expense, and having only eyes for that which was 
ludicrous in me. People had called me, in jest, the little orator, and, as such, I 
was an object of curiosity. They found amusement in me, and I mistook every 
smile for a smile of applause. One of my later friends has told me that it 
probably was about this period that he saw me for the first time. It was in the 
drawing-room of a rich tradesman, where people were making themselves very 
merry with me. They desired me to repeat one of my poems, and, as I did this 
with great feeling, the merriment was changed into sympathy with me. 

I heard it said every day, what a good thing it would be for me if I could 
study. People advised me to devote myself to science, but no one moved one 
step to enable me to do so; it was labor enough for me to keep body and soul 
together. It therefore occurred to me to write a tragedy, which I would offer to 
the Theatre Royal, and would then begin to study with the money which I should 
thus obtain. Whilst Guldberg instructed me in Danish, I had written a tragedy 
from a German story, called The Chapel in the Wood; yet as this was done 
merely as an exercise in the language, and, as he forbade me in the most decided 
manner to bring it out, I would not do so. I originated my own material, 
therefore; and within fourteen days I wrote my national tragedy called the 


Robbers in Wissenberg (the name of a little village in Funen.) There was 
scarcely a word in it correctly written, as I had no person to help me, because I 
meant it to be anonymous; there was, nevertheless, one person admitted into the 
secret, namely, the young lady whom I had met with in Odense, during my 
preparation for confirmation, the only one who at that time showed me kindness 
and good-will. It was through her that I was introduced to the Colbj+rmsen 
family, and thus known and received in all those circles of which the one leads 
into the other. She paid some one to prepare a legible copy of my piece, and 
undertook to present it for perusal. After an interval of six weeks, I received it 
back, accompanied by a letter which said the people did not frequently wish to 
retain works which betrayed, in so great a degree, a want of elementary 
knowledge. 

It was just at the close of the theatrical season, in May, 1823, that I received a 
letter from the directors, by which I was dismissed from the singing and dancing 
school, the letter adding also, that my participation in the school-teaching could 
lead to no advantage for me, but that they wished some of my many friends 
would enable me to receive an education, without which, talent availed nothing. 
I felt myself again, as it were, cast out into the wide world without help and 
without support. It was absolutely necessary that I should write a piece for the 
theatre, and that must be accepted; there was no other salvation for me. I wrote, 
therefore, a tragedy founded on a passage in history, and I called it Alfsol. I was 
delighted with the first act, and with this I immediately went to the Danish 
translator of Shakspeare, Admiral Wulff, now deceased, who good-naturedly 
heard me read it. In after years I met with the most cordial reception in his 
family. At that time I also introduced myself to our celebrated physician Oersted, 
and his house has remained to me to this day an affectionate home, to which my 
heart has firmly attached itself, and where I find my oldest and most 
unchangeable friends. 

A favorite preacher, the rural dean Gutfeldt, was living at that time, and he it 
was who exerted himself most earnestly for my tragedy, which was now 
finished; and having written a letter of recommendation, he sent it to the 
managers of the theatre. I was suspended between hope and fear. In the course of 
the summer I endured bitter want, but I told it to no one, else many a one, whose 
sympathy I had experienced, would have helped me to the utmost of their means. 
A false shame prevented me from confessing what I endured. Still happiness 
filled my heart. I read then for the first time the works of Walter Scott. A new 
world was opened to me: I forgot the reality, and gave to the circulating library 
that which should have provided me with a dinner. 


The present conference councillor, Collin, one of the most distinguished men 
of Denmark, who unites with the greatest ability the noblest and best heart, to 
whom I looked up with confidence in all things, who has been a second father to 
me, and in whose children I have found brothers and sisters; — this excellent 
man I saw now for the first time. He was at that time director of the Theatre 
Royal, and people universally told me that it would be the best thing for me if he 
would interest himself on my behalf: it was either Oersted or Gutfeldt who first 
mentioned me to him; and now for the first time I went to that house which was 
to become so dear to me. Before the ramparts of Copenhagen were extended, 
this house lay outside the gate, and served as a summer residence to the Spanish 
Ambassador; now, however, it stands, a crooked, angular frame-work building, 
in a respectable street; an old-fashioned wooden balcony leads to the entrance, 
and a great tree spreads its green branches over the court and its pointed gables. 
It was to become a paternal house to me. Who does not willingly linger over the 
description of home? 

I discovered only the man of business in Collin; his conversation was grave 
and in few words. I went away, without expecting any sympathy from this man; 
and yet it was precisely Collin who in all sincerity thought for my advantage, 
and who worked for it silently, as he had done for others, through the whole 
course of his active life. But at that time I did not understand the apparent 
calmness with which he listened, whilst his heart bled for the afflicted, and he 
always labored for them with zeal and success, and knew how to help them. He 
touched so lightly upon my tragedy, which had been sent to him, and on account 
of which many people had overwhelmed me with flattering speeches, that I 
regarded him rather as an enemy than a protector. 

In a few day I was sent for by the directors of the theatre, when Rahbek gave 
me back my play as useless for the stage; adding, however, that there were so 
many grains of corn scattered in it, that it was hoped, that perhaps, by earnest 
study, after going to school and the previous knowledge of all that is requisite, I 
might, some time, be able to write a work which should be worthy of being acted 
on the Danish stage. 

In order therefore to obtain the means for my support and the necessary 
instruction, Collin recommended me to King Frederick the Sixth, who granted to 
me a certain sum annually for some years; and, by means of Collin also, the 
directors of the high schools allowed me to receive free instruction in the 
grammar school at Slagelse, where just then a new, and, as was said, an active 
rector was appointed. I was almost dumb with astonishment: never had I thought 
that my life would take this direction, although I had no correct idea of the path 
which I had now to tread. I was to go with the earliest mail to Slagelse, which 


lay twelve Danish miles from Copenhagen, to the place where also the poets 
Baggesen and Ingemann had gone to school. I was to receive money quarterly 
from Collin; I was to apply to him in all cases, and he it was who was to 
ascertain my industry and my progress. 

I went to him the second time to express to him my thanks. Mildly and kindly 
he said to me, “Write to me without restraint about everything which you 
require, and tell me how it goes with you.” From this hour I struck root in his 
heart; no father could have been more to me than he was, and is; none could 
have more heartily rejoiced in my happiness, and my after reception with the 
public; none have shared my sorrow more kindly; and I am proud to say that one 
of the most excellent men which Denmark possesses feels towards me as 
towards his own child. His beneficence was conferred without his making me 
feel it painful either by word or look. That was not the case with every one to 
whom, in this change of my fortunes, I had to offer my thanks; I was told to 
think of my inconceivable happiness and my poverty; in Collin’s words was 
expressed the warm-heartedness of a father, and to him it was that properly I was 
indebted for everything. 

The journey was hastily determined upon, and I had yet for myself some 
business to arrange. I had spoken to an acquaintance from Odense who had the 
management of a small printing concern, for a widow, to get “Alfsal” printed, 
that I might, by the sale of the work, make a little money. Before, however, the 
piece was printed, it was necessary that I should obtain a certain number of 
subscribers; but these were not obtained, and the manuscript lay in the printing- 
office, which, at the time I went to fetch it away, was shut up. Some years 
afterwards, however, it suddenly made its appearance in print without my 
knowledge or my desire, in its unaltered shape, but without my name. 

On a beautiful autumn day I set off with the mail from Copenhagen to begin 
my school-life in Slagelse. A young student, who a month before had passed his 
first examination, and now was travelling home to Jutland to exhibit himself 
there as a student, and to see once more his parents and his friends, sate at my 
side and exulted for joy over the new life which now lay before him; he assured 
me that he should be the most unhappy of human beings if he were in my place, 
and were again beginning to go to the grammar school. But I travelled with a 
good heart towards the little city of Zealand. My mother received a joyful letter 
from me. I only wished that my father and the old grandmother yet lived, and 
could hear that I now went to the grammar school. 


CHAPTER III. 


When, late in the evening, I arrived at the inn in Slagelse, I asked the hostess if 
there were anything remarkable in the city. 

“Yes,” said she, “a new English fire-engine and Pastor Bastholm’s library,” 
and those probably were all the lions in the city. A few officers of the Lancers 
composed the fine-gentleman world. Everybody knew what was done in 
everybody’s house, whether a scholar was elevated or degraded in his class, and 
the like. A private theatre, to which, at general rehearsal, the scholars of the 
grammar school and the maid-servants of the town had free entrance, furnished 
rich material for conversation. The place was remote from woods, and still 
farther from the coast; but the great post-road went through the city, and the 
post-horn resounded from the rolling carriage. 

I boarded with a respectable widow of the educated class, and had a little 
chamber looking out into the garden and field. My place in the school was in the 
lowest class, among little boys: — I knew indeed nothing at all. 

I was actually like a wild bird which is confined in a cage; I had the greatest 
desire to learn, but for the moment I floundered about, as if I had been thrown 
into the sea; the one wave followed another; grammar, geography, mathematics 
— I felt myself overpowered by them, and feared that I should never be able to 
acquire all these. The rector, who took a peculiar delight in turning everything to 
ridicule, did not, of course, make an exception in my case. To me he stood then 
as a divinity; I believed unconditionally every word which he spoke. One day, 
when I had replied incorrectly to his question, and he said that I was stupid, I 
mentioned it to Collin, and told him my anxiety, lest I did not deserve all that 
people had done for me; but he consoled me. Occasionally, however, on some 
subjects of instruction, I began to receive a good certificate, and the teachers 
were heartily kind to me; yet, notwithstanding that I advanced, I still lost 
confidence in myself more and more. On one of the first examinations, however, 
I obtained the praise of the rector. He wrote the same in my character-book; and, 
happy in this, I went a few days afterwards to Copenhagen. Guldberg, who saw 
the progress I had made, received me kindly, and commended my zeal; and his 
brother in Odense furnished me the next summer with the means of visiting the 
place of my birth, where I had not been since I left it to seek adventures. I 
crossed the Belt, and went on foot to Odense. When I came near enough to see 
the lofty old church tower, my heart was more and more affected; I felt deeply 
the care of God for me, and I burst into tears. My mother rejoiced over me. The 


families of Iversen and Guldberg received me cordially; and in the little streets I 
saw the people open their windows to look after me, for everybody knew how 
remarkably well things had fared with me; nay, I fancied I actually stood upon 
the pinnacle of fortune, when one of the principal citizens, who had built a high 
tower to his house, led me up there, and I looked out thence over the city, and 
the surrounding country, and some old women in the hospital below, who had 
known me from childhood, pointed up to me. 

As soon, however, as I returned to Slagelse, this halo of glory vanished, as 
well as every thought of it. I may freely confess that I was industrious, and I 
rose, aS soon as it was possible, into a higher class; but in proportion as I rose 
did I feel the pressure upon me more strongly, and that my endeavors were not 
sufficiently productive. Many an evening, when sleep overcame me, did I wash 
my head with cold water, or run about the lonely little garden, till I was again 
wakeful, and could comprehend the book anew. The rector filled up a portion of 
his hours of teaching with jests, nicknames, and not the happiest of witticisms. I 
was as if paralyzed with anxiety when he entered the room, and from that cause 
my replies often expressed the opposite of that which I wished to say, and 
thereby my anxiety was all the more increased. What was to become of me? 

In a moment of ill-humor I wrote a letter to the head master, who was one of 
those who was most cordially opposed to me. I said in this letter that I regarded 
myself as a person so little gifted by nature, that it was impossible for me to 
study, and that the people in Copenhagen threw away the money which they 
spent upon me: I besought him therefore to counsel me what I should do. The 
excellent man strengthened me with mild words, and wrote to me a most friendly 
and consolatory letter; he said that the rector meant kindly by me — that it was 
his custom and way of acting — that I was making all the progress that people 
could expect from me, and that I need not doubt of my abilities. He told me that 
he himself was a peasant youth of three and twenty, older than I myself was, 
when he began his studies; the misfortune for me was, that I ought to have been 
treated differently to the other scholars, but that this could hardly be done in a 
school; but that things were progressing, and that I stood well both with the 
teachers and my fellow students. 

Every Sunday we had to attend the church and hear an old preacher; the other 
scholars learned their lessons in history and mathematics while he preached; I 
learned my task in religion, and thought that, by so doing, it was less sinful. The 
general rehearsals at the private theatre were points of light in my school life; 
they took place in a back building, where the lowing of the cows might be heard; 
the street-decoration was a picture of the marketplace of the city, by which 


means the representation had something familiar about it; it amused the 
inhabitants to see their own houses. 

On Sunday afternoons it was my delight to go to the castle of Antvorskov, at 
that time only half ruinous, and once a monastery, where I pursued the 
excavating of the ruined cellars, as if it had been a Pompeii. I also often rambled 
to the crucifix of St. Anders, which stands upon one of the heights of Slagelse, 
and which is one of the wooden crosses erected in the time of Catholicism in 
Denmark. St. Anders was a priest in Slagelse, and travelled to the Holy Land; on 
the last day he remained so long praying on the holy grave, that the ship sailed 
away without him. Vexed at this circumstance, he walked along the shore, where 
a man met him riding on an ass, and took him up with him. Immediately he fell 
asleep, and when he awoke he heard the bells of Slagelse ringing. He lay upon 
the (Hvileh+i) hill of rest, where the cross now stands. He was at home a year 
and a day before the ship returned, which had sailed away without him, and an 
angel had borne him home. The legend, and the place where he woke, were both 
favorites of mine. From this spot I could see the ocean and Funen. Here I could 
indulge my fancies; when at home, my sense of duty chained my thoughts only 
to my books. 

The happiest time, however, was when, once on a Sunday, whilst the wood 
was green, I went to the city of Sor+, two (Danish) miles from Slagelse, and 
which lies in the midst of woods, surrounded by lakes. Here is an academy for 
the nobility, founded by the poet Holberg. Everything lay in a conventual 
stillness. I visited here the poet Ingemann, who had just married, and who held a 
situation as teacher; he had already received me kindly in Copenhagen; but here 
his reception of me was still more kind. His life in this place seemed to me like a 
beautiful story; flowers and vines twined around his window; the rooms were 
adorned with the portraits of distinguished poets, and other pictures. We sailed 
upon the lake with an Aeolian harp made fast to the mast. Ingemann talked so 
cheerfully, and his excellent, amiable wife treated me as if she were an elder 
sister: — I loved these people. Our friendship has grown with years. I have been 
from that time almost every summer a welcome guest there, and I have 
experienced that there are people in whose society one is made better, as it were; 
that which is bitter passes away, and the whole world appears in sunlight. 

Among the pupils in the academy of nobles, there were two who made verses; 
they knew that I did the same, and they attached themselves to me. The one was 
Petit, who afterwards, certainly with the best intention, but not faithfully, 
translated several of my books; the other, the poet Karl Bagger, one of the most 
gifted of men who has come forward in Danish literature, but who has been 
unjustly judged. His poems are full of freshness and originality; his story, “The 


Life of my Brother,” is a genial book, by the critique on which the Danish 
Monthly Review of Literature has proved that it does not understand how to give 
judgment. These two academicians were very different from me: life rushed 
rejoicingly through their veins; I was sensitive and childlike. In my character- 
book I always received, as regarded my conduct, “remarkably good.” On one 
occasion, however, I only obtained the testimony of “very good;” and so anxious 
and childlike was I, that I wrote a letter to Collin on that account, and assured 
him in grave earnestness, that I was perfectly innocent, although I had only 
obtained a character of “very good.” 

The rector grew weary of his residence in Slagelse; he applied for the vacant 
post of rector in the grammar-school of Helsing=r, and obtained it. He told me of 
it, and added kindly, that I might write to Collin and ask leave to accompany him 
thither; that I might live in his house, and could even now remove to his family; 
I should then in half a year become a student, which could not be the case if I 
remained behind, and that then he would himself give me some private lessons 
in Latin and Greek. On this same occasion he wrote also to Collin; and this 
letter, which I afterwards saw, contained the greatest praise of my industry, of 
the progress I had made, and of my good abilities, which last I imagined that he 
thoroughly mistook, and for the want of which, I myself had so often wept. I had 
no conception that he judged of me so favorably; it would have strengthened and 
relieved me had I known it; whereas, on the contrary, his perpetual blame 
depressed me. I, of course, immediately received Collin’s permission, and 
removed to the house of the rector. But that, alas! was an unfortunate house. 

I accompanied him to Helsing+r, one of the loveliest places in Denmark, 
close to the Sound, which is at this place not above a mile (Danish) broad, and 
which seems like a blue, swelling river between Denmark and Sweden. The 
ships of all nations sail past daily by hundreds; in winter the ice forms a firm 
bridge between the two countries, and when in spring this breaks up, it 
resembles a floating glacier. The scenery here made a lively impression upon 
me, but I dared only to cast stolen glances at it. When the school hours were 
over, the house door was commonly locked; I was obliged to remain in the 
heated school-room and learn my Latin, or else play with the children, or sit in 
my little room; I never went out to visit anybody. My life in this family furnishes 
the most evil dreams to my remembrance. I was almost overcome by it, and my 
prayer to God every evening was, that he would remove this cup from me and let 
me die. I possessed not an atom of confidence in myself. I never mentioned in 
my letters how hard it went with me, because the rector found his pleasure in 
making a jest of me, and turning my feelings to ridicule. I never complained of 
any one, with the exception of myself. I knew that they would say in 


Copenhagen, “He has not the desire to do any thing; a fanciful being can do no 
good with realities.” 

My letters to Collin, written at this time, showed such a gloomy despairing 
state of mind, that they touched him deeply; but people imagined that was not to 
be helped; they fancied that it was my disposition, and not, as was the case, that 
it was the consequence of outward influences. My temper of mind was 
thoroughly buoyant, and susceptible of every ray of sunshine; but only on one 
single holiday in the year, when I could go to Copenhagen, was I able to enjoy it. 

What a change it was to get for a few days out of the rector’s rooms 

into a house in Copenhagen, where all was elegance, cleanliness, and 

full of the comforts of refined life! This was at Admiral Wulff’s, whose 

wife felt for me the kindness of a mother, and whose children met me 

with cordiality; they dwelt in a portion of the Castle of Amalienburg, 

and my chamber looked out into the square. I remember the first evening 

there; Aladdin’s words passed through my mind, when he looked down from 

his splendid castle into the square, and said, “Here came I as a poor 

lad.” My soul was full of gratitude. 


During my whole residence in Slagelse I had scarcely written more than 

four or five poems; two of which, “The Soul,” and “To my Mother,” 

will be found printed in my collected works. During my school-time at 

Helsing+r I wrote only one single poem, “The Dying Child;” a poem which, 

of all my after works, became most popular and most widely circulated. I 

read it to some acquaintance in Copenhagen; some were struck by it, but 

most of them only remarked my Funen dialect, which drops the d in every 

word. I was commended by many; but from the greater number I received 

a lecture on modesty, and that I should not get too great ideas of 

myself — I who really at that time thought nothing of myself. [Footnote: 

How beautifully is all this part of the author’s experience reflected 

in that of Antonio, the Improvisatore, whose highly sensitive nature was 

too often wounded by the well-meant lectures of patrons and common-place 

minds. — M. H.] 

At the house of Admiral Wulff I saw many men of the most distinguished 
talent, and among them all my mind paid the greatest homage to one — that was 
the poet Adam Oehlenschl ger. I heard his praise resound from every mouth 
around me; I looked up to him with the most pious faith: I was happy when one 
evening, in a large brilliantly-lighted drawing room — where I deeply felt that 
my apparel was the shabbiest there, and for that reason I concealed myself 
behind the long curtains — Oehlenschl ger came to me and offered me his hand. 


I could have fallen before him on my knees. I again saw Weyse, and heard him 
improvise upon the piano. Wulff himself read aloud his translations of Byron; 
and Oehlenschl ger’s young daughter Charlotte surprised me by her joyous, 
merry humor. 

From such a house as this, I, after a few days, returned to the rector, and felt 
the difference deeply. He also came direct from Copenhagen, where he had 
heard it said that I had read in company one of my own poems. He looked at me 
with a penetrating glance, and commanded me to bring him the poem, when, if 
he found in it one spark of poetry, he would forgive me. I tremblingly brought to 
him “The Dying Child;” he read it, and pronounced it to be sentimentality and 
idle trash. He gave way freely to his anger. If he had believed that I wasted my 
time in writing verses, or that I was of a nature which required a severe 
treatment, then his intention would have been good; but he could not pretend 
this. But from this day forward my situation was more unfortunate than ever; I 
suffered so severely in my mind that I was very near sinking under it. That was 
the darkest, the most unhappy time in my life. 

Just then one of the masters went to Copenhagen, and related to Collin 
exactly what I had to bear, and immediately he removed me from the school and 
from the rector’s house. When, in taking leave of him, I thanked him for the 
kindness which I had received from him, the passionate man cursed me, and 
ended by saying that I should never become a student, that my verses would 
grow mouldy on the floor of the bookseller’s shop, and that I myself should end 
my days in a mad-house. I trembled to my innermost being, and left him. 

Several years afterwards, when my writings were read, when the 
Improvisatore first came out, I met him in Copenhagen; he offered me his hand 
in a conciliatory manner, and said that he had erred respecting me, and had 
treated me wrong; but it now was all the same to me. The heavy, dark days had 
also produced their blessing in my life. A young man, who afterwards became 
celebrated in Denmark for his zeal in the Northern languages and in history, 
became my teacher. I hired a little garret; it is described in the Fiddler; and in 
The Picture Book without Pictures, people may see that I often received there 
visits from the moon. I had a certain sum allowed for my support; but as 
instruction was to be paid for, I had to make savings in other ways. A few 
families through the week-days gave me a place at their tables. I was a sort of 
boarder, as many another poor student in Copenhagen is still: there was a variety 
in it; it gave an insight into the several kinds of family life, which was not 
without its influence on me. I studied industriously; in some particular branches 
I had considerably distinguished myself in Helsing+r, especially in mathematics; 
these were, therefore, now much more left to myself: everything tended to assist 


me in my Greek and Latin studies; in one direction, however, and that the one in 
which it would least have been expected, did my excellent teacher find much to 
do; namely, in religion. He closely adhered to the literal meaning of the Bible; 
with this I was acquainted, because from my first entrance in the school I had 
clearly understood what was said and taught by it. I received gladly, both with 
feeling and understanding, the doctrine, that God is love: everything which 
opposed this — a burning hell, therefore, whose fire endured forever — I could 
not recognize. Released from the distressing existence of the school-bench, I 
now expressed myself like a free man; and my teacher, who was one of the 
noblest and most amiable of human beings, but who adhered firmly to the letter, 
was often quite distressed about me. We disputed, whilst pure flames kindled 
within our hearts. It was nevertheless good for me that I came to this unspoiled, 
highly-gifted young man, who was possessed of a nature as peculiar as my own. 

That which, on the contrary, was an error in me, and which became very 
perceptible, was a pleasure which I had, not in jesting with, but in playing with 
my best feelings, and in regarding the understanding as the most important thing 
in the world. The rector had completely mistaken my undisguisedly candid and 
sensitive character; my excitable feelings were made ridiculous, and thrown 
back upon themselves; and now, when I could freely advance upon the way to 
my object, this change showed itself in me. From severe suffering I did not rush 
into libertinism, but into an erroneous endeavor to appear other than I was. I 
ridiculed feeling, and fancied that I had quite thrown it aside; and yet I could be 
made wretched for a whole day, if I met with a sour countenance where I 
expected a friendly one. Every poem which I had formerly written with tears, I 
now parodied, or gave to it a ludicrous refrain; one of which I called “The 
Lament of the Kitten,” another, “The Sick Poet.” The few poems which I wrote 
at that time were all of a humorous character: a complete change had passed over 
me; the stunted plant was reset, and now began to put forth new shoots. 

Wulff’s eldest daughter, a very clever and lively girl, understood and 
encouraged the humor, which made itself evident in my few poems; she 
possessed my entire confidence; she protected me like a good sister, and had 
great influence over me, whilst she awoke in me a feeling for the comic. 

At this time, also, a fresh current of life was sent through the Danish 
literature; for this the people had an interest, and politics played no part in it. 

Heiberg, who had gained the acknowledged reputation of a poet by his 
excellent works, “Psyche” and “Walter the Potter,’ had introduced the 
vaudeville upon the Danish stage; it was a Danish vaudeville, blood of our 
blood, and was therefore received with acclamation, and supplanted almost 
everything else. Thalia kept carnival on the Danish stage, and Heiberg was her 


secretary. I made his acquaintance first at Oersted’s. Refined, eloquent, and the 
hero of the day, he pleased me in a high degree; he was most kind to me, and I 
visited him; he considered one of my humorous poems worthy of a place in his 
most excellent weekly paper, “The Flying Post.” Shortly before I had, after a 
deal of trouble, got my poem of “The Dying Child” printed in a paper; none of 
the many publishers of journals, who otherwise accept of the most lamentable 
trash, had the courage to print a poem by a schoolboy. My best known poem 
they printed at that time, accompanied by an excuse for it. Heiberg saw it, and 
gave it in his paper an honorable place. Two humorous poems, signed H., were 
truly my debut with him. 

I remember the first evening when the “Flying Post” appeared with my verses 
in it. I was with a family who wished me well, but who regarded my poetical 
talent as quite insignificant, and who found something to censure in every line. 
The master of the house entered with the “Flying Post” in his hand. 

“This evening,” said he, “there are two excellent poems: they are by Heiberg; 
nobody else could write anything like them.” And now my poems were received 
with rapture. The daughter, who was in my secret, exclaimed, in her delight, that 
I was the author. They were all struck into silence, and were vexed. That 
wounded me deeply. 

One of our least esteemed writers, but a man of rank, who was very 
hospitable, gave me one day a Seat at his table. He told me that a new year’s gift 
would come out, and that he was applied to for a contribution. I said that a little 
poem of mine, at the wish of the publisher, would appear in the same new year’s 
gift. 

“What, then, everybody and anybody are to contribute to this book!” said the 
man in vexation: “then he will need nothing from me; I certainly can hardly give 
him anything.” 

My teacher dwelt at a considerable distance from me. I went to him twice 
each day, and on the way there my thoughts were occupied with my lessons. On 
my return, however, I breathed more freely, and then bright poetical ideas passed 
through my brain, but they were never committed to paper; only five or six 
humorous poems were written in the course of the year, and these disturbed me 
less when they were laid to rest on paper than if they had remained in my mind. 

In September, 1828, I was a student; and when the examination was over, the 
thousand ideas and thoughts, by which I was pursued on the way to my teacher, 
flew like a swarm of bees out into the world, and, indeed, into my first work, “A 
Journey on Foot to Amack;” a peculiar, humorous book, but one which fully 
exhibited my own individual character at that time, my disposition to sport with 
everything, and to jest in tears over my own feelings — a fantastic, gaily-colored 


tapestry-work. No publisher had the courage to bring out that little book; I 
therefore ventured to do it myself, and, in a few days after its appearance, the 
impression was sold. Publisher Keitzel bought from me the second edition; after 
a while he had a third; and besides this, the work was reprinted in Sweden. 

Everybody read my book; I heard nothing but praise; I was “a student,” — I 
had attained the highest goal of my wishes. I was in a whirl of joy; and in this 
state I wrote my first dramatic work, “Love on the Nicholas Tower, or, What 
says the Pit?” It was unsuccessful, because it satirized that which no longer 
existed amongst us, namely, the shows of the middle ages; besides which, it 
rather ridiculed the enthusiasm for the vaudeville. The subject of it was, in short, 
as follows: — The watchman of the Nicholas Tower, who always spoke as a 
knight of the castle, wished to give his daughter to the watchman of the 
neighboring church-tower; but she loved a young tailor, who had made a journey 
to the grave of Eulenspiegel, and was just now returned, as the punch-bowl 
steamed, and was to be emptied in honor of the young lady’s consent being 
given. The lovers escape together to the tailor’s herberg, where dancing and 
merriment are going forward. The watchman, however, fetches back his 
daughter; but she had lost her senses, and she assured them that she never would 
recover them, unless she had her tailor. The old watchman determines that Fate 
should decide the affair; but, then, who was Fate? The idea then comes into his 
head that the public shall be his Pythia, and that the public shall decide whether 
she should have the tailor or the watchman. They determine, therefore, to send to 
one of the youngest of the poets, and beg him to write the history in the style of 
the vaudeville, a kind of writing which was the most successful at that time, and 
when the piece was brought upon the stage, and the public either whistled or 
hissed, it should be in no wise considered that the work of the young author had 
been unsuccessful, but that it should be the voice of Fate, which said, “She shall 
marry the watchman.” If, on the contrary, the piece was successful, it indicated 
that she should have the tailor; and this last, remarked the father, must be said in 
prose, in order that the public may understand it. Now every one of the 
characters thought himself on the stage, where in the epilogue the lovers 
besought the public for their applause, whilst the watchman begged them either 
to whistle, or at least to hiss. 

My fellow students received the piece with acclamation; they were proud of 
me. I was the second of their body who in this year had brought out a piece on 
the Danish stage; the other was Arnesen, student at the same time with me, and 
author of a vaudeville called “The Intrigue in the People’s Theatre,” a piece 
which had a great run. We were the two young authors of the October 


examination, two of the sixteen poets which this year produced, and whom 
people in jest divided into the four great and the twelve small poets. 

I was now a happy human being; I possessed the soul of a poet, and the heart 
of youth; all houses began to be open to me; I flew from circle to circle. Still, 
however, I devoted myself industriously to study, so that in September, 1829, I 
passed my Examen philologicum et philosophicum, and brought out the first 
collected edition of my poems, which met with great praise. Life lay bright with 
sunshine before me. 


CHAPTER IV. 


UNTIL now I had only seen a small part of my native land, — that is to say, a 
few points in Funen and Zealand, as well as M6en’s Klint, which last is truly one 
of our most beautiful places; the beech-woods there hang like a garland over the 
white chalk cliffs, from which a view is obtained far over the Baltic. I wished, 
therefore, in the summer of 1830, to devote my first literary proceeds to seeing 
Jutland, and making myself more thoroughly acquainted with my own Funen. I 
had no idea how much solidity of mind I should derive from this summer 
excursion, or what a change was about to take place in my inner life. 

It was especially the heaths of Jutland that I rejoiced to see, and if possible I 
wanted to meet some gypsy family there. My interest had been excited by stories 
I had heard, and by the novels of Steen Blicher. The country was then not so 
much visited as it is now. 

Steam-navigation had just been established; a bad, slow-sailing ship called 
“Dania” made the voyage in about twenty-four hours, — an unheard of quick 
passage at that time. 

The steamships had not yet come to be believed in. The year before I made a 
passage in such a ship, “Caledonia,” the first steamboat seen in our waters; all 
the seamen ridiculed it and nicknamed it “Puddle-Malene.” 

H. C. Orsted was of course full of delight over this world-renowned 
invention, and it was very amusing to hear at a dinner where I was present, an 
old sailor, a relation of Mr. Orsted, who sat near him, arguing against these 
“smoke-ships.” 

“From the creation of the world,” said he. “till this time, we have been 
satisfied with reasonable ships driven by wind, but now they are trying to make 
something better; as often as one of those ‘smoke-caps’ is passing, I cannot 
forbear taking my speaking-trumpet and scolding at it as long as it can hear me.” 
It was a great event to go in a steamboat at that time, and it sounds almost 
incredible nowadays, when steamships are such every-day matters, that we think 
of their invention as something very remote; to hear it said that Napoleon, when 
he took refuge with the English, saw for the first time a steamboat in motion. — 

A whole night in the Kattegat, on board this new kind of ship, made a deep 
impression on my fancy, We had rough weather indeed, and I was sea-sick; it 
was only the next day in the evening that we reached Aarhuus. There, and in all 
the small towns of Jutland, my “Journey on Foot” was well known, as were also 
my humorous poems, and I was kindly received. I drove over the heath, where 


all was novel; but it was bad weather, and having very light travelling clothes, 
the damp, chilly sea-wind affected me so severely that I was obliged to change 
my route from Viborg, where I stopped a few days, going southeast and giving 
up entirely the west coast; that did not prevent me, however, from writing 
“Fancies by the Western Sea,” and “Pictures of the West Coast of Jutland,” 
which I never had seen, but only knew by others’ verbal descriptions. 

I saw now the country all round Skanderborg, Veile, and Kolding, and from 
there I went to Funen, enjoying the country-house life, and was received as a 
dear guest several weeks at the country seat “Maryhill,” near the canal by 
Odense: the widow of the printer Iversen was my hostess. 

This spot was in my earliest youth my ideal of a country-house. The little 
garden was plentifully supplied with inscriptions and verses, which told you 
what you were to think and feel at each place. Near the canal, where the ships 
passed, was built a little battery, mounted with wooden cannon; there was also a 
watch-house and a sentry-box with a wooden soldier, all most childishly 
beautiful. 

Here I lived with this intelligent, kind old woman, who was surrounded by a 
troop of bewitching, lovely grandchildren, all young girls. The oldest of these, 
Henriette, published at a later period two novels, “Aunt Anna,” and “The 
Daughter of an Authoress.” 

The weeks passed with merriment and joy. I wrote a couple of humorous 
poems, among which was “The Heart Thief,” and occupied myself with a 
romance, “The Dwarf of Christian II.,” for which I obtained some historical 
studies from the learned antiquary Vedel-Simonsen, of Elvedgaard, near 
Bogense. I went through about sixteen written sheets, which I read to ngemann 
who seemed to like them. I may attribute to them the favorable recommendation 
he gave me when I offered my travelling petition. 

Poems sprung forth upon paper, but of the comic fewer and fewer. Sentiment, 
which I had so often derided, would now be avenged. I arrived, in the course of 
my journey, at the house of a rich family in a small city; and here suddenly a 
new world opened before me, — an immense world, which yet could be 
contained in four lines, which I wrote at that time: — 


A pair of dark eyes fixed my sight; 

They were my world, my home, my delight; 
The soul beamed in them, and childlike peace, 
And never on earth wall their memory cease. 


New plans of life occupied me. I would give up writing poetry, — to what 


could it lead? I would study theology, and become a preacher; I had only one 
thought, and that was she. But it was self-delusion: she loved another; she 
married him. It was not till several years later that I felt and acknowledged that it 
was best, both for her and for myself, that things had fallen out as they had. She 
had no idea, perhaps, how deep my feeling for her had been, or what an 
influence it produced in me. She had become the excellent wife of a good man, 
and a happy mother. God’s blessing rest upon her! 

In my “Journey on Foot,” and in most of my writings, satire had been the 
prevailing characteristic. This displeased many people, who thought that this 
bent of mind could lead to no good purpose. The critics now blamed me 
precisely for that which a far deeper feeling had expelled from my breast. A new 
collection of poetry, “Fancies and Sketches,” which was published for the new 
year, showed satisfactorily what my heart suffered. A paraphrase of the history 
of my own heart appeared in a serious vaudeville, “Parting and Meeting,” with 
this difference only, that here the love was mutual: the piece was not presented 
on the stage till five years later. 

Among my young friends in Copenhagen at that time was Orla Lehmann, 
who afterwards rose higher in popular favor, on account of his political efforts, 
than any man in Denmark. Full of animation, eloquent and undaunted, his 
character of mind was one which interested me also. The German language was 
much studied at his father’s; they had received there Heine’s poems, and these 
were very attractive for young Orla. He lived in the country, in the neighborhood 
of the castle of Fredricksberg. I went there to see him, and he sang as I came one 
of Heine’s verses, “Thalatta, Thalatta, du eviges Meer.” We read Heine together; 
the afternoon and the evening passed, and I was obliged to remain there all 
night; but I had on this evening made the acquaintance of a poet, who, as it 
seemed to me, sang from the soul; he supplanted Hoffman, who, as might be 
seen by my “Journey on Foot,” had formerly had the greatest influence on me. In 
my youth there were only three authors who as it were infused themselves into 
my blood, — Walter Scott, Hoffman, and Heine. 

I betrayed more and more in my writings an unhealthy turn of mind. T felt an 
inclination to seek for the melancholy in life, and to linger on the dark side of 
things; I became sensitive, and thought rather of the blame than of the praise 
which was lavished on me. My late school education, which was forced, and my 
impulse to become an-author whilst I was yet a student, make it evident that my 
first work, the “Journey on Foot,” was not without grammatical errors. Had I 
only paid some one to correct the proofs, which was a work I was unaccustomed 
to, then no charge of this kind could have been brought against me. Now, on the 
contrary, people laughed at these errors, and dwelt upon them, passing over 


carelessly that in the book which had merit. I know people who only read my 
poems to find out errors; they noted down, for instance, how often I used the 
word beautiful, or some similar word. A gentleman, now a clergyman, at that 
time a writer of vaudevilles and a critic, was not ashamed, in a company where I 
was, to go through several of my poems in this style; so that a little girl of six 
years old, who heard with amazement that he discovered everything to be wrong, 
took the book, and pointing out the conjunction and, said, “There is yet a little 
word about which you have not scolded.” He felt what a reproof lay in the 
remark of the child; he looked ashamed and kissed the little one. All this 
wounded me; but I had, since my school-days, become somewhat timid, and that 
caused me to take it all quietly: I was morbidly sensitive, and I was good-natured 
to a fault. Everybody knew it, and some were on that account almost cruel to me. 
Everybody wished to teach me; almost everybody said that I was spoiled by 
praise, and therefore they would speak the truth to me. Thus I heard continually 
of my faults, the real and the ideal weaknesses. In the mean time, however, my 
feelings burst forth; and then I said that I would become a poet whom they 
should see honored. But this was regarded only as the crowning mark of the 
most unbearable vanity; and from house to house it was repeated. I was a good 
man, they said, but one of the vainest in existence; and in that very time I was 
often ready wholly to despair of my abilities, and had, as in the darkest days of 
my school-life, a feeling as if my whole talents were a self-deception. I almost 
believed so; but it was more than I could bear, to hear the same thing said, 
sternly and jeeringly, by others; and if I then uttered a proud, an inconsiderate 
word, it was addressed to the scourge with which I was smitten; and when those 
who smite are those we love, then do the scourges become scorpions. 

For this reason Collin thought that I should make a little journey, in order to 
divert my mind and furnish me with new ideas. I had by industry and frugality 
laid aside a little sum of money, so that I resolved to spend a couple of weeks in 
North Germany. 

In the spring of 1831, I left Denmark for the first time. I saw Liibeck and 
Hamburg. Everything astonished me and occupied my mind. There were as yet 
no railways here; the broad, deep, and sandy route passed over the heaths of 
Lunenburg, which looked as I had read of them in the admired “Labyrinth” of 
Baggesen. 

I arrived at Braunschweig. I saw mountains for the first time, — the 
Hartzgebirge — and went on foot from Goslar over the Brocken to Halle. 

The world expanded so astonishingly before me my good humor returned to 
me as to the bird of passage, but sorrow is the flock of sparrows, which remains 
behind and builds in the nests of the birds of passage. 


In the book at the summit of the Brocken, where so many travellers write 
down their names, thoughts, and sentiments, I also wrote down mine in a little 
verse: — 


Above the clouds I stand here, — 
Yet must my heart confess 

That nearer far to heaven I was 
When I her hand could press. 


Next year a friend told me that he had seen my verse, when he visited the 
Brocken, and a countryman had written below, “Poor little Andersen, save your 
verses for Elmquist’s ‘Reading book,’ and trouble us not with them abroad, 
where they never find their way except when you come and write them down.” 

In Dresden I made acquaintance with Tieck. Ingemann had given me a letter 
to him. I heard him one evening read aloud one of Shakespeare’s plays. On 
taking leave of him, he wished me a poet’s success, embraced and kissed me; 
which made the deepest impression upon me. The expression of his eyes I shall 
never forget. I left him with tears, and prayed most fervently to God for strength 
to enable me to pursue the way after which my whole soul strove — strength, 
which should enable me to express that which I felt in my soul; and that when I 
next saw Tieck, I might be known and valued by him. It was not until several 
years afterward, when my later works were translated into German, and well 
received in his country, that we saw each other again; I felt the true hand- 
pressure of him who had given to me, in my second father-land, the kiss of 
consecration. 

In Berlin, a letter of Orsted’s procured me the acquaintance of Chamisso. 
That grave man, with his long locks and honest eyes, opened the door to me 
himself, read the letter, and I know not how it was, but we understood each other 
immediately. I felt perfect confidence in him, and told him so, though it was in 
bad German. Chamisso understood Danish; I gave him my poems, and he was 
the first who translated any of them, and thus introduced me into Germany. It 
was thus he spoke of me at that time in the “Morgenblatt:” 

“Gifted with wit, fancy, and humor, and a national naivete, Andersen has still 
in his power tones which awaken deeper echoes. He understands, in particular, 
how with perfect ease, by a few slight but graphic touches, to call into existence 
little pictures and landscapes, but which are often so peculiarly local as not to 
interest those who are unfamiliar with the home of the poet. Perhaps that which 


may be translated from him, or which is so already, may be the least calculated 
to give a proper idea of him.” 

Chamisso became a life-long friend to me. The pleasure which he had in my 
later writings may be seen by the printed letters addressed to me in the collected 
edition of his works. 

The little journey in Germany had great influence upon me, as my 
Copenhagen friends acknowledged. The impressions of the journey were 
immediately written down, and I gave them forth under the title of “Shadow 
Pictures.” Whether I were actually improved or not, there still prevailed at home 
the same petty pleasure in dragging out my faults, the same perpetual schooling 
of me; and I was weak enough to endure it from those who were officious 
meddlers. I seldom made a joke of it; but if I did so, it was called arrogance and 
vanity, and it was asserted that I never would listen to rational people. Such an 
instructor once asked me whether I wrote Dog with a little d; — he had found 
such an error of the press in my last work. I replied, jestingly, “Yes, because I 
here spoke of a little dog.” 

But these are small troubles, people will say. Yes, but they are drops which 
wear hollows in the rock. I speak of it here; I feel a necessity to do so; here to 
protest against the accusation of vanity, which, since no other error can be 
discovered in my private life, is seized upon, and even now is thrown at me like 
an old medal. 

I willingly read for everybody whom I visited what I lately had written that 
pleased me. I had not yet learned by experience how seldom an author ought to 
do this, at least in this country. Any gentleman or lady who can hammer on a 
piano or sing a few songs, has no hesitation, in whatever company they may 
enter, to carry their music-book with them and place themselves before the 
piano; it is but very seldom that any remark is made on that; an author may read 
aloud others’ poetical works but not his own — that is vanity. 

That has been said many times about Oehlenschlager, who was always 
willing to read his works in the different circles where he went, and read them 
very beautifully too. How many remarks I have heard about it from people who 
seemed to think that they made themselves interesting thereby, or showed their 
superiority to the poet: if they allowed themselves to do thus toward 
Oehlenschlager, how much further could they not then go toward Andersen? 

Sometimes my good humor lifted me above the bitterness that surrounded 
me; I discovered weakness in others as well as in myself. In such a moment I 
brought forth my little poem, “Snik-snak,” which was printed, and I was made 
the subject of many verses and poems in papers and periodicals. A lady whom I 
used to visit sent for me, and catechised me to know “if I ever visited houses 


where this poem had any appropriateness; she did not believe that it had 
anything to do with the company that met at her house, but as I was a guest 
there, people would imagine that her house was the place I had aimed at,” and 
then she gave me a good lecture. 

In the vestibule of the theatre one evening a well-dressed lady, unknown to 
me, Came up very near me, and with an expression of indignation looked me in 
the face and said, “Snik-snak.” I took off my hat: politeness does for an answer! 

From the end of the year 1828, to the beginning of 1839, I maintained myself 
alone by my writings. It was difficult for me to pull through, — doubly difficult, 
because my dress must in some measure accord with the circles into which I 
went. To produce, and always to be producing, was destructive, nay impossible. 
I translated a few pieces for the theatre, “La Quarantaine,” and “La Reine de 
seize ans,” — and wrote the text for a couple of operas. 

Through the writings of Hoffmann my attention had been turned to the 
masked comedies of Gozzi, and finding among these “Il Corvo” to be an 
excellent subject for an opera text, I read Meisling’s translation of it, became 
quite enraptured, and in a few weeks I wrote my opera text of “The Raven.” 

I gave it to a young composer, almost unknown at that time, but a man of 
talent and spirit, a grandson of him who composed the Danish folk’s-song of 
“King Christian stood by the tall, tall mast.” My young composer was the 
present Professor J. P. E. Hartmann. 

It will sound strange to the ears of many, when I say that I at that time, in my 
letter to the theatrical directors, recommended him and gave my word for his 
being a man of talent, who would produce something good. He now takes rank 
among the first of living Danish composers. 

My text to “The Raven” is without freshness and melody, and I have not 
inserted it in my collected writings; only a chorus and a song are introduced 
among the poems. 

I worked up also Walter Scott’s “Bride of Lammermoor” for another young 
composer, Bredal. Both operas appeared on the stage; but I was subjected to the 
most merciless criticism, as one who had stultified the labors of foreign poets. I 
have a reminiscence of Oehlenschlager at that time which not only displays his 
irritability, but also, in a high degree, his thoroughly noble nature. 

The “Bride of Lammermoor” had appeared on the stage and was received 
with acclamation. I took the printed text to Oehlenschlager, who smiled and 
congratulated me on the great applause I had received, but said that it was easy 
for me to obtain it, as I had taken from Walter Scott, and had been assisted by 
the composer. It grieved me much to hear him say so, and tears came into my 
eyes; when he saw that he embraced and kissed me, and said: “Other people are 


making me cross too!” and now he was heartiness itself, presented me with one 
of his books, and wrote his and my name in it. 

The composer Weyse, my earliest benefactor, whom I have already 
mentioned, was, on the contrary, satisfied in the highest degree with my 
treatment of these subjects. He told me that he had wished for a long time to 
compose an opera from Walter Scott’s “Kenilworth.” He now requested me to 
commence the joint work, and write the text. I had no idea of the summary 
justice which would be dealt to me. I needed money to live, and, what still more 
determined me to it, I felt flattered to have to work with Weyse, our most 
celebrated composer. It delighted me that he, who had first spoken in my favor at 
Siboni’s house, now, as artist, sought a noble connection with me. I had scarcely 
half finished the text, when I was already blamed for having made use of a well- 
known romance. I wished to give it up; but Weyse consoled me, and encouraged 
me to proceed. Afterward, before he had finished the music, when I was about to 
travel abroad, I committed my fate, as regarded the text, entirely to his hands. He 
wrote whole verses of it, and the altered conclusion is wholly his own. It was a 
peculiarity of that singular man that he liked no book which ended sorrowfully. 
Amy Robsart, in “Kenilworth,” must marry Leicester. “Why make them 
unhappy, when one with only a few pen-strokes can make them happy!” said he. 
“But it is not historical,’ replied I. “What shall we then do with Queen 
Elizabeth?”—” She may say: ‘Proud England, I am thine!’” answered he. I 
yielded, and let him finish the opera with these words. 

“Kenilworth” was brought on the stage, but was not printed, with the 
exception of the songs; two of which have become very well known through the 
music. To this followed anonymous attacks: the city post brought me letters in 
which the unknown writers scoffed at and derided me. That same year I 
published a new collection of poetry, “The Twelve Months of the Year;” and this 
book, though it was afterward pronounced to contain the greater part of my best 
lyrical poems, was then condemned as bad. 

At that time “The Monthly Review of Literature,” though it has now gone to 
its grave, was in its full bloom. At its first appearance, it numbered among its co- 
workers some of the most distinguished names. Its want, however, was men who 
were qualified to speak ably on aesthetic works. Unfortunately, everybody 
fancies himself able to give an opinion upon these; but people may write 
excellently on surgery or pedagogical science, and may have a name in those 
things, and yet be dolts in poetry: of this proofs may be seen. By degrees it 
became more and more difficult for the critical bench to find a judge for poetical 
-works. The one, however, who, through his extraordinary zeal for writing and 
speaking, was ready at hand, was the historian and states-councilor Molbech, 


who played, in our time, so great a part in the history of Danish criticism that I 
must speak of him rather more fully. He is an industrious collector, writes 
extremely correct Danish, and his Danish dictionary, let him be reproached with 
whatever want he may, is a most highly useful work; but, as a judge of aesthetic 
works, he is one-sided, and even fanatically devoted to party spirit. He belongs, 
unfortunately, to the men of science, who are only one sixty-fourth of a poet, and 
who are the most incompetent judges of aesthetics. He has, for example, by his 
critiques on Ingemann’s romances, shown how far he is below the poetry which 
he censures. He has himself published a volume of poems, which belong to the 
common run of books, “A Ramble through Denmark,” written in the fade, 
flowery style of those times, and “A Journey through Germany, France, and 
Italy,” which seems to be made up out of books, not out of life. He sat in his 
study, or in the Royal Library, where he has a post, when suddenly he became 
director of the theatre and censor of the pieces sent in. He was sickly, one-sided 
in judgment, and irritable: people may imagine the result. He spoke of my first 
poems very favorably; but my star soon sank for another, who was in the 
ascendant, — a young lyrical poet, Paludan Miiller; and, as he no longer loved, 
he hated me. That is the short history; indeed in the selfsame “Monthly Review” 
the very poems which had formerly been praised were now condemned by the 
same judge, when they appeared in a new enlarged edition. There is a Danish 
proverb, “When the carriage drags, everybody pushes behind;” and I proved the 
truth of it now. People spoke only of my faults, and it certainly is human nature 
under such circumstances to feel badly. I showed this to my would-be friends, 
and from them it was told about the great city, which often ought rather to be 
called the little city. Even well-dressed people, passing me in the streets, made 
wry faces at me and threw out scoffing remarks. 

The Danes are great mockers, or, to use a more polite expression, they have a 
great sense of the ludicrous, and that is the reason there are so many comedy 
poets among them. 

It happened that a new star in Danish literature ascended at this time. Henrik 
Hertz published his “Letters from the Dead” anonymously: it was a mode of 
driving all the unclean things out of the temple. The deceased Baggesen sent 
polemical letters from Paradise, which resembled in the highest degree the style 
of that author. They contained a sort of apotheosis of Heiberg, and in part attacks 
upon Oehlenschlager and Hauch. The old story about my orthographical errors 
was again revived; my name and my school-days in Slagelse were brought into 
connection with St. Anders. I was ridiculed, or, if people will, I was chastised. 

Hertz’s book went through all Denmark; people spoke of nothing but him. It 
made it still more piquant that the author of the work could not be discovered, 


People were enraptured, and justly. Heiberg, in his “Flying Post,” defended a 
few esthetical insignificants, but not me. 

To be scoffingly exposed in a public journal had then quite another side to it 
than now, when so many share the same fate. The predecessor of “The Corsair,” 

“The Rocket,” published by Mathias Winther, was then truly a kind of pillory, 
which gave a kind of importance to that side of the victim that was opposite the 
public, who then believed everything that got into print. There was only one, the 
student Drejer, under the ficticious name “Davieno,” who supported me. He was 
a brother of the botanist, both now deceased, a very gifted man whose poems 
and biography are published, but not his more considerable poem, “A Versified 
Letter to Count Zealandsfar,” which he wrote in my defense. 

I could not say anything: I could only let the big heavy sea roll over me, and 
it was the common opinion that I was to be totally washed away. I felt deeply the 
wound of the sharp knife, and was upon the point of giving myself up, as I now 
already was given up by all others. There existed no other Allah than the author 
of “The Letters from the Dead,” and Heiberg was his Prophet. I however, in a 
short time, published a little book, “Vignettes to the Poets,” in which I 
characterized the dead and the living authors in a few lines each, but only spoke 
of that which was good in them. A little verse to me was printed in “The Day.” it 
was signed “Count of Funen.” People jibed at the new admirer and poet I had 
found, but they would not have done so if they had known that the author was 
the honorable old gentleman Mr. Wegener, director of the seminary for teachers 
at Jonstrup and publisher of the “House Friend.” He was widely esteemed and 
honored. The book excited attention; it was regarded as one of the best of my 
works; it was imitated, but the critics did not meddle with it. It was evident, on 
this occasion, as had already been the case, that the critics never laid hands on 
those of my works which were the most successful. 

My affairs were now in their worst condition; and precisely in that same year 
in which a stipend for travelling had been conferred upon Hertz, I also had 
presented a petition for the same purpose. I looked up to King Frederic VI. with 
true reverence and heartfelt gratitude. I had grown up with these feelings, and I 
felt a strong desire to give them expression. I could not do it in any other way 
than by presenting him a book, which he had allowed me to dedicate to him, 
“The Twelve Months of the Year.” 

A man, who meant well by me and was acquainted with what needed to be 
done, told me that I ought, in order to take proper measures to receive a stipend 
for travelling, to tell the King when I presented him my book, shortly and clearly 
who I was; that since becoming a student I had made my way without any 
support; and that travel would, more than anything else, serve to complete my 


education; then the King would probably answer, that I could bring him a 
petition, which I was to have by me and thereupon hand to him. I thought it 
monstrous that at the same moment when I presented him my book I should ask 
him a favor!— “That is the way,” said he; “the King is very well aware that you 
give him the book in order to ask for something!” This made me almost 
desperate, but he said, “That is the only way to do it,” and I did it. My audience 
must have been very comical indeed; my heart was beating with fear, and when 
the King, in his peculiar manner, stepped abruptly toward me and asked what 
book I brought him, I answered, “A cycle of poems!” 

“A cycle, cycle — what do you mean?” Then I became quite disconcerted 
and said, — 

“Tt is some verses to Denmark!” He smiled: — 

“Well, well, it is very good, thank you!” and so he nodded and dismissed me. 
But as I had not yet begun on my real errand, I told him that I had still something 
more to say to him; and now, without hesitation, I told him about my studies and 
how I had gone through them. “That is very praiseworthy,” said the King; and 
when I reached the point of a stipend for travelling, he answered, as I had been 
told he would: “Well, send me your petition!” 

“Yes, sire! exclaimed I in all simplicity. “I have it with me! but it seems to 
me so dreadful, that I should bring it along with the book; they have told me that 
I ought to do so, that it was the right way, but I find it so dreadful: it is not like 
me!” — and tears rushed from my eyes. The good King laughed heartily, nodded 
in a friendly fashion, and took the petition. I made a bow and ran away at full 
speed. 

The universal opinion was that I had reached the point of culmination, and if I 
was to succeed in travelling, it must be at this present time. I felt, what since 
then has become an acknowledged fact, that travelling would be the best school 
for me. In the mean time I. was told that, to bring it under consideration, I must 
endeavor to obtain from the most distinguished poets and men of science a kind 
of recommendation, because this very year there were so many distinguished 
young men who were soliciting a stipend, that it would be difficult among these 
to put in an available claim. I therefore obtained recommendations for myself; 
and I am, so far as I know, the only Danish poet who was obliged to produce 
recommendations to prove that he was a poet. And here also it is remarkable, 
that the men who recommended me have each one made prominent some very 
different qualification which gave me a claim: for instance, Oehlenschlager, my 
lyrical power, and the earnestness that was in me; Ingemann, my skill in 
depicting popular life; Heiberg declared that since the days of Wessel, no Danish 
poet had possessed so much humor as myself; Orsted remarked, every one — 


they who were against me as well as those who were for me — agreed on one 
subject, and this was that I was a true poet. Thiele expressed himself warmly and 
enthusiastically about the power which he had seen in me, combating against the 
oppression and the misery of life. I received a stipend for travelling — Hertz a 
larger and I a smaller one: and that also was quite in the order of things. 

“Now be happy,” said my friends, “make yourself aware of your unbounded 
good fortune! Enjoy the present moment, as it will probably be the only time in 
which you will get abroad. You shall hear what people say about you while you 
are travelling, and how we shall defend you; sometimes, however, we shall not 
be able to do that.” 

It was painful to me to hear such things said; I felt a compulsion of soul to be 
away, that I might, if possible, breathe freely; but sorrow is firmly seated on the 
horse of the rider. More than one sorrow oppressed my heart, and although I 
opened the chambers of my heart to the world, one or two of them I kept locked, 
nevertheless. On setting out on my journey, my prayer to God was that I might 
die far away from Denmark, or else return strengthened for activity, and in a 
condition to produce works which should win for me and my beloved ones joy 
and honor. 

Precisely at the moment of setting out on my journey, the forms of those I 
loved arose in my heart. Among the few whom I have already named, there are 
two who exercised a great influence upon my life and my poetry, and these I 
must more particularly mention. A beloved mother; an unusually liberal-minded 
and well educated lady, Madame Ldss6e, had introduced me into her agreeable 
circle of friends; she often felt the deepest sympathy with me in my troubles; she 
always turned my attention to the beautiful in nature and the poetical in the 
details of life, and as almost every one regarded me as a poet, she elevated my 
mind; yes, and if there be tenderness and purity in anything which I have written, 
they are among those things for which I have especially to be thankful to her. 
Another character of great importance to me was Collin’s son Edward. Brought 
up under fortunate circumstances of life, he was possessed of that courage and 
determination which I wanted. I felt that he sincerely loved me, and I, full of 
affection, threw myself upon him with my whole soul; he passed on calmly and 
practically through the business of life. I often mistook him at the very moment 
when he felt for me most deeply, and when he would gladly have infused into 
me a portion of his own character, — to me, who was as a reed shaken by the 
wind. It was pleasure and happiness to me to recite either my own or others’ 
poems. In a family circle, where I was present with my young friend, I was 
asked to recite, and I was ready to do it, but — knowing better than I just what 
the company meant, and that I was in their eyes nothing more than an object of 


ridicule — he came up to me, and said that if I recited a single piece he would go 
away! I was dejected, and the hostess and the ladies overwhelmed me with 
reproaches. It was only afterward that I saw things from his point of view and 
understood how, with his knowledge of the moment, he was my honest friend; 
then it caused me tears, although I had the fullest confidence that he felt deeply 
for my interest. In the practical part of life, he, the younger, stood actively by my 
side, from the assistance which he gave in my Latin exercises, to the arranging 
the business of bringing out editions of my works. He has always remained the 
same; and were I to enumerate my friends, he would be placed by me as the first 
on the list. When the traveller leaves the mountains behind him, then for the first 
time he sees them in their true form: so is it also with friends. 

A little album of verses from many whose names were illustrious, was my 
little treasure; it accompanied me on all my travels, and has since increased and 
become of very great value to me. 

I left Copenhagen Monday, 22d April, 1833. I saw the steeples of the city 
dissolving from my view — we approached the promontory of Méen; then the 
Captain brought me a letter and said jokingly: “It came just now down through 
the air.” It was a few words more, an affectionate farewell from Edward Collin. 
Off Falster another letter from another friend. At bed-time a third, and early in 
the morning near Travemiinde a fourth — all “through the air!” said the Captain. 
My friends had kindly and sympathetically filled his pockets with letters for me. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN Hamburg lived the poet Lars Kruse, author of the tragedies, “Ezzelin,” 

“The Widow,” 

“The Monastery,” which I have seen performed at the Royal Theatre; his 
novel, “Seven Years,” was much read; the “Musenalmanach” of Germany every 
year made a great show of his stories. Now he is there as here almost entirely 
forgotten. He was an amiable, well-meaning man, of a good-natured, fleshy 
appearance; he spoke to me of his love for his country, and wrote down in my 
album a little verse. 

That was the first poetical greeting I received in a foreign country, and 
therefore it was fixed in my memory. The next lively impression of travel was 
formed in Cassel, upon seeing a name in half-effaced letters on a street-corner, 
— the name of Napoleon, for whom the street or place had been named. That 
made a greater impression on me than all the glory of “Wilhelmshohe,” with its 
artificial ruins and fountains. Napoleon was the hero of my youth and my heart. 

In Cassel I saw for the first time Spohr, and was received very kindly by him. 
He asked me many questions concerning music in Denmark and its composers. 
He knew something of Weyse’s and Kuhlau’s compositions. 

A little theme of “The Raven,” which Hartmann had written down in my 
album, captivated him much, and I know that several years afterward he 
commenced a correspondence with Hartmann, and made an attempt, yet without 
success, to put “The Raven” on the stage at Cassel. He spoke of his own works, 
and asked me which of them were given at the theatre of Copenhagen, and I was 
obliged to answer “None at all,” and must still say so.’ 

His opera, “Zemire and Azor,” seemed to be his best, and was also so 
regarded by himself. He had a slight acquaintance with Danish literature, and 
knew something of Baggesen, Oehlenschlacfer and Kruse. 

Thorwaldsen had his highest admiration. I was touched at taking leave of 
him, for I thought that I was bidding farewell forever to a man, who by his works 
will be admired through generations. I did not think that we should meet each 
other again, and yet it happened many years afterward at London, where we met 
as old friends. 

Nowadays we travel speedily through Germany to Paris, but it was not so in 
1833. Then there were no railways, and we crept slowly forward, stowed away 
night and day in heavy, clumsy stage-coaches. After all that prose of travel, it 
was for me a kind of poetry to reach Frankfurt, Goethe’s native town — the 


home in childhood, too, of the Rothschilds, where the rich mother of powerful 
men would not leave the little house in the Jew Quarter, where she had borne 
and brought up her rich and happy sons. The Gothic old gable-ended houses, the 
city hall of the Middle Ages, formed a page of pictures for me. 

The composer Aloys Schmitt, known by his opera “Valeria,” was the first 
abroad who asked me to write him an opera text. My smaller poems, which were 
translated by Chamisso, had shown him, as he expressed it, that I was the poet he 
wanted. 

I saw the Rhine! Its banks appear least favorable at springtime, the vines 
looking meanly, as they rise toward the castle ruins. I had imagined it all much 
more grand. What I saw was below my expectation,-and I think that I am not 
alone in that opinion; the most beautiful point is undeniably Loreley, near St. 
Goar. The banks of the river Danube are more romantic, even the Rhone has 
points which surpass those of the Rhine. The traditions are the chief attractions 
of the Rhine. Tales and songs — those charming songs, which the German poets 
have sung to the honor of that mighty sea-green stream — are its highest beauty. 

From the Rhine we continued our journey for three nights and days over 
Saarbriick, through the chalk district of Champagne, to Paris. I looked eagerly 
toward this “city of cities,” as I then called it, and asked so many times if we 
should not soon be there that at last I stopped asking, and so we passed the very 
Boulevards even before I knew that we had reached that mighty city. 

All my travelling impressions on my way from Copenhagen to Paris are 
presented in what I have here written, and but very little was I able to get hold of 
on this rapid passage. Still there were people at home who already expected to 
see something from me; they did not consider that if even the curtain is raised 
the play is not immediately seen or clearly conceived. 

I was now in Paris, but fatigued and sleepy. I descended at the Hotel de Lille, 
Rue Thomas, near the Palais Royal. To go to bed and get a good sleep was the 
best thing for me, but I had not slept long before I was awakened by a dreadful 
noise; it was light all around. I started to the window; opposite, in the narrow 
street, was a large building. I looked through the windows: a crowd of people 
rushed down the stairs, crying and bellowing; there was a great rush and rumble 
and flashing, and I, being still half asleep, thought of course that all Paris was in 
a revolution. I rang the bell and asked the waiter what the matter was. “C’est le 
tonnerre!” said he; “Le tonnerre!” said the maid; and seeing that I did not 
understand them, they rolled with the tongue, “Tonnerrere-rrre!” showing me 
how the thunderbolt beats down, and meanwhile it lightened and rumbled. It was 
the thunder, and the house opposite was the Vaudeville Theatre, where the play 


was just finished and people were rushing down-stairs; that was my first 
awakening in Paris. 

Now I was to see its grandeurs. The Italian opera was already closed, but the 
great opera was ablaze with brilliant stars. Madame Damoreau and Adolph 
Nourrit were singing. Nourrit was then in his full vigor, and was the favorite of 
the Parisians. I heard him, who had fought so bravely, and at the barricades had 
with his whole soul sung patriotic songs, exciting the enthusiasm of the fighters, 
and all was joy and jubilation. Four years more and I heard of his despair and 
death. 

He went to Naples in 1837. His reception there was not what he expected; 
even a hiss was heard, and that agitated much the singer who always had been 
admired. Once more, though sick at heart, he appeared in “Norma;” one hiss was 
again heard, in spite of the stormy applause of all the rest. 

Nourrit was deeply wounded; he was up the whole night, and in the morning, 
the 8th of March, he precipitated himself from a window in the third story. His 
widow and six children were left to mourn him. 

It was in his splendor and happiness, when living in a jubilee of admiration, 
that I heard him in Paris as Gustavus the Third. This opera was admired by all. 
The widow of the real Ankarstr6m lived here and was an old woman; she 
published a card in one of the best known journals, saying that the relations 
which Scribe had placed King Gustavus in, to her, were totally false, and that 
she had only seen the King once. 

I saw the tragedy “Les Enfants d’Edouard,” in the Theatre Frangais; old 
Mademoiselle Mars played the part of the young sons’ mother, and though I 
understood the French language very little, her acting made everything 
comprehensible to me; a more beautiful voice in a woman I never have heard 
before nor since. When I was first living in Copenhagen the renowned Miss 
Astrup appeared on the Danish stage, and was admired by the Copenhagen 
public for her undying youthfulness! I saw her as she appeared with feelings of 
piety in the tragedy “Selim, Prince of Algeria,” where she acted the mother; but 
for me she was an old, laced maid, stiff as a pin, with an unpleasant gaggling 
voice; of her acting I could not judge. In Mademoiselle Mars in Paris I saw the 
true youthfulness, which did not consist in stays and struttings; in her were 
youthful movements, a musical voice, and I could understand without being told 
that she was a true artist! 

There were several of us Danes together that summer in Paris; we all lived in 
the same hotel, and went in company together to restaurants, cafés, and theatres. 
Our own home-tongue was always spoken, letters were read by each other, 


views of home received and talked over, and at last we hardly knew whether we 
were in a foreign land or our own. 

Everything was seen and had to be seen, for it was on this account we had 
come abroad. I remember that one of our dear friends one morning returning 
from museums and palaces almost exhausted, said: “I cannot help it, they must 
be seen; for when I go home again I shall be ashamed to be asked and have to 
confess that I had not seen this or that; there only remain a few places, and when 
they are done, I shall have a real good time!” This was the common talk, and 
will probably very often be repeated. I went out in company with the others and 
saw and saw, but most of it has long since been effaced from my memory. 

The magnificent Versailles with its rich saloons and large paintings gave 
place in my mind to the Trianon. I entered Napoleon’s bed-room with pious 
feelings; all was there in the same state as when he lived: the walls had yellow 
tapestry and the bed yellow curtains; a pair of stairs led up to the bed; I put my 
hand on one of the steps which had been touched by his foot, and on his pillow. 
If I had been alone I should surely have knelt down. Napoleon was indeed the 
hero of my youth and also of my father. I looked up to him as the Catholic to his 
saint. I visited the little farm in the garden of Trianon, where Marie Antoinette, 
dressed as a peasant-girl, managed the dairy and all pertaining to it. I plucked a 
honeysuckle which climbed up to the window of the unfortunate Queen’s room; 
a little daisy, in all its simplicity, was in contrast preserved in memory of the 
mighty Versailles. 

I saw, or rather I spoke, with few celebrities in Paris; one of those, to whom I 
was introduced by a letter from the Danish ballet-master, Bournonville, was the 
vaudeville-poet, Paul Duport. His drama, “The Quaker and the Dancer,” has 
been performed at our theatre, and was very well executed. The old man was 
much pleased to hear this information, and received me very kindly. A very 
comical scene, however, soon took place between us. I spoke French but poorly; 
he thought that he could speak German, but he pronounced it so that I could not 
understand him at all. He took a German dictionary, placed it on his lap and 
looked continually for words, but to speak by help of a dictionary is a very slow 
practice and suited neither a Frenchman nor me. 

Another visit was to Cherubini, to whom I was, to speak properly, sent on an 
errand from Weyse. Many will still remember how poor an appreciation the 
ingenious Weyse got at home for his opera compositions, and yet among these 
were the melodious works, “The Narcotic Potion” and ““The Grotto of Ludlam.” 
He lived and composed exclusively for us, but could never get into fashion. Only 
as composer of church music did he make his mark, and his “Ambrosian Hymn 
of Praise” was especially admired. It was that hymn I was charged by him to 


carry to Cherubini, the immortal composer of “The Two Days,” and the master 
of so many excel’ lent requiems. At this very time the attention of the Parisian 
public was attracted to him. He had then, after a long rest and in his old age, 
composed a new work for the great opera, “Ali Baba, or the Forty Thieves.” It 
had no success, but was received with affectionate homage. 

I went to Cherubini; the old man looked like the pictures I had seen of him; 
he sat before his piano and had a cat upon each shoulder. He had never heard of 
Weyse, not even of his name, and asked me of the music I brought him. The 
only Danish composer he knew was Claus Schall, who has composed the music 
for the ballets of Galeotti. Weyse never heard from Cherubini, and I never saw 
him again. 

One day I entered “Europe Littéraire,’ a kind of Parisian “Athenaeum,” 
where Paul Duport had introduced me. A little man of Jewish cast came toward 
me. “I hear you are a Dane,” said he; “I am a German: Danes and Germans are 
brothers, therefore I offer you my hand!” 

I asked for his name, and he said: “Heinrich Heine!” the poet whom, in my 
recent young erotic period of life, I had admired so much, and who had so 
entirely expressed my thoughts and feelings in his songs. There was no man I 
could have wished more to see and meet with than he, and so I told him. 

“Only phrases!” said he smiling; “if I had interested you as much as you tell 
me, you should have sought me out before!” 

“T could not,” replied I; “you have so much sense of the ludicrous, that you 
might have thought it absurd in me, who am a Danish poet entirely unknown to 
you, to seek you. I know also that I should have behaved very awkwardly toward 
you, and if you had then laughed at me, or perhaps quizzed me, I should have, 
been deeply wounded, for the very reason that I estimate you so highly; so I 
should rather have missed seeing you at all.” 

My words made a good impression on him, and he was very kind and 
amiable. The next day he returned my visit in Hotel Vivienne, where I lived. We 
met each other often, and sometimes we promenaded together on the Boulevard, 
but I did not then place full confidence in him, and I did not feel that hearty 
attraction which several years afterward I felt when we met again in Paris, and 
he had read my “Improvisator” and some of my small stories. On my departure 
from Paris to Italy he wrote to me: — 


“T should have wished, my dear colleague, to scribble some verses to you, but 
to-day I can hardly write tolerably in prose. Farewell! I wish you a pleasant 
sojourn in Italy. Learn German well in Germany, and when you return to 


Denmark write down in German what you have seen and felt in Italy. That 
would make me very happy. 

“H. HEINE. 

“PARIS, August 10, 1833.” 


The first French book I tried to read in Paris was Victor Hugo’s novel, “Notre 
Dame.” I used daily to visit the cathedral and look upon the scenes depicted in 
that poetical work. I was captivated by those stirring pictures and dramatic 
characters, and what could I do better than go and see the poet, who lived in a 
comer-house in the Place Royale. They were old-fashioned rooms, hung with 
engravings, wood-cuts, and paintings of Notre Dame. He received me in his bed- 
gown, drawers, and elegant morning boots. Taking leave of him, I asked him for 
his name on a piece of paper; he complied with my wishes, and wrote his name 
close up to the edge of the paper. I felt very badly, for it came immediately to 
my mind that he did this because he did not know me, and was cautious that no 
place should be left for me to write above his name. At a later stay in Paris I 
came to know the poet better. 

During my journey to Paris, and the whole of the first month I spent there, I 
heard not a single word from home. I asked for letters at the post-office, but in 
vain. Could my friends, perhaps, have nothing agreeable to tell me? Could it be 
that I still was envied the travelling stipend which the recommendations of so 
many had procured me? I was much depressed. At length, however, a letter 
arrived, — a large unpaid one, which cost a large sum in postage, but then it was 
such a splendid great one. My heart beat with joy and yearning impatience to 
read it; it was, indeed, my first letter from home. I opened it, but I discovered not 
a single written word, nothing but a printed newspaper, “The Copenhagen Post,” 
of Monday, May 13, 1833, containing a lampoon upon me; and that was sent to 
me all that distance with postage unpaid, probably by the anonymous writer 
himself. 

That was to be my first greeting from home. This abominable malice 
wounded me deeply. I have never discovered who the author was; the verses 
betrayed a practiced pen; perhaps he was one of those who afterwards called me 
“friend” and pressed my hand. Men have base thoughts; I also have mine. 

I remained in Paris till the July festivals were over; they were then in their 
first freshness, and I saw on one of the days the unveiling of Napoleon’s pillar at 
the Place Vendome. 

The evening before, while the workmen were at work, the statue still covered, 
and people gathered in crowds on the place, a strange-looking, lean old woman 
came toward me, and with laughter and an expression of insanity said to me, 


“There they have placed him; to-morrow, perhaps, they take him down again. 
Ha, ha, ha! I know the French people!” I went away with sad thoughts. 

The following day I had a seat upon a high scaffold at the corner of the place. 
I gazed on Louis Philippe, with his sons and generals. The “garde nationale” 
passed with music and ‘with bouquets of flowers stuck in the gun-barrels; people 
shouted Hurra! but also “A has les forts” was heard. 

In the Hotel de Ville was a people’s ball in splendid style; all classes came 
together, from the royal family to the fish-women. The crowd was so dense that 
Louis Philippe and his queen reached the seats arranged for them with 
considerable difficulty. It made a sad impression on me to hear the orchestra 
play the dance-music of the opera “Gustavus the Third,” when the royal family 
entered. I looked to see in the face of Queen Amelie an impression similar to 
what I felt: she was deadly pale and clung tightly to Louis Philippe, who with a 
jovial smile saluted all and shook hands with several persons. 

I saw the Duc d’Orleans young and full of vigor, dancing with a poorly 
dressed young girl, — probably one of the lowest classes. 

This feast and gayety continued through several days; in the evenings 
funereal flambeaux burned upon the graves of the fallen citizens, which were 
adorned with wreaths of everlastings; tournaments in boats were held in the 
Seine; Danish sports in fine style were seen in Champs d’Elysees. All the 
theatres in Paris were open to the public, even in the middle of the day, and 
representations were given with open doors; everybody could come and go as 
they liked. Sometimes the people interrupted the performance of tragedies and 
operas, and began to sing La Parisienne” and “Allons Enfants.” In the evenings 
rockets and fire-works flashed and cracked in the air, and there were brilliant 
illuminations of churches and public buildings. 

Thus ended my first visit to Paris, and the finale could not have been more 
grand and festive. 

As to my French, I had not improved much in the nearly three months I spent 
here. It is a weakness of the Danes that they here live together, — exclusively 
together, and I had given way to the same weakness. I felt a necessity to learn a 
little more of that language, and therefore determined to board for a while in 
some quiet place in Switzerland so as to be compelled to speak French; but I was 
told that such a stay would be very expensive for me. 

“Tf you would condescend to visit a little city up in the Jura Mountains, where 
it snows even in August, you would there find a cheap place and many friends 
too,” said a Swiss to me, with whom I had made acquaintance through his family 
in Copenhagen. After Paris and all its pleasures, a stay in those solitary 
mountains would be very refreshing to me. I wished there in quiet to finish a 


poem, which now occupied my thoughts. The plan for the journey was laid, and 
the route fixed by Geneva and Lausanne to the little city of Le Locle, in the Jura 
Mountains. 

Among my compatriots in Paris were two who belonged to Denmark’s 
renowned men, both of whom had received me very kindly. One of them was the 
author of the “Vons and Vans,” and the “Laterna Magica,” the poet Peter 
Andreas Heiberg, who at a period, so different from ours, was exiled from 
Denmark, and had chosen Paris for his new home; his life is well known to all 
Danes. I sought him out; he lived in one of the smaller hotels, and was an aged 
and almost blind man. 

His son, John Ludvig Heiberg, our present director of the theatre, had then 
recently married Johanne Louise, Denmark’s, and, I am bold to say, one of the 
world’s most honored and estimated actresses of the age. It greatly interested the 
old Heiberg to hear of her, but I understood that he still held to his old fashioned, 
or perhaps Parisian opinions, regarding scenic artists. 

He did not like it that his son’s wife should be governed by the theatre 
director, whom he considered to be a kind of a tyrant; meanwhile he was glad to 
hear from me, and, as he said, from all the Danes, that she was such a 
respectable girl, endowed with real talent. It is a pity that he never himself 
learned to know her talent, her important place on the Danish stage, and her 
noble character. He seemed to feel very desolate, and it was pitiful to behold the 
half-blind man feeling his way along through the well-known arcades of the 
Palais Royal. At my departure he wrote in my album: — 


“Receive a blind man’s friendly farewell! 
“P. A. HEIBERG. 
“PARIS August 10, 1833.” 


The other famous Dane who favored me was the counselor of state 
Brondsted, with whom I became acquainted at the house of Admiral Wulff; he 
came from London, where he had read my book, “The Twelve Months of the 
Year.” He had not before read anything of mine; my verses pleased him, he 
became interested in me, and was my intellectual guide and good friend. Some 
days before I left Paris he sent me, one morning, a poem he had written. 


For several days and nights I now travelled, squeezed in dusty diligences. The 
small adventures of a travelling life were served up for me, and I have kept some 
of them in remembrance and will here give you one. 


We had left the flat plains of France and reached the Jura Mountains; here in 
a little village, late in the evening, the conductor helped two young farmer’s 
daughters to get into the diligence, where I was the only passenger. 

“Tf we do not let them drive with us they will be obliged to walk two hours on 
a desert road,” said the conductor; they whispered and tittered together; they 
knew that a gentleman was in the coach, but could not see me: at last they took 
courage and asked me if I was a Frenchman, and learning that I was from 
Denmark, they made me believe that they knew that country. They recollected 
from the geography that Denmark was the same as Norway. Copenhagen they 
could not pronounce, but always said “Corporal,” and so forth. 

They asked me whether I was young, and married, and how I looked. I kept 
quiet in a dark corner, and gave them as ideal a description as I could; they 
understood the sport, and when in turn I asked them of their appearance, they 
made themselves out to me real beauties. 

They urged me to show my face when we arrived at the next station; I would 
not yield to their wishes, and so they covered their faces with their handkerchiefs 
and alighted, and, laughing merrily, held out their hands to me; they were young 
and had very beautiful figures. Those two unknown, invisible, gay girls 
represented a laughing image of my travelling life. 

The road led along deep precipices; the peasants’ houses down in the valleys 
were like playthings, and the forests like potato-fields; suddenly a view opened 
between two rocks — to me it seemed like misty forms or swimming, aerial 
mountains. It was the Alps with Mont Blanc, which I now beheld for the first 
time. The road passed downward always along the precipice; it was as if we 
were lowered down through the air. All was seen as in a bird’s-eye view. A thick 
smoke ascended from far below; I thought it was a coal-mine, but it was a cloud 
ascending toward us, and when it reached us we beheld before us Geneva with 
its lake, the whole Alpine range, — the lowest parts in a blue mist, the highest 
mountain-forms sharp and dark, and the glaciers glittering in the sun. It was a 
Sunday morning; a holy religious feeling filled my breast in this grand church of 
nature. 

I knew that old Purari with his family was living in Geneva. He came as an 
emigrant to Copenhagen and stayed there for several years; Danes were always 
well received by him. I asked a man in the street for Purari’s house; he proved to 
be one of his friends, and accompanied me immediately to those kind-hearted 
folks. The daughters spoke Danish; our conversation turned on Denmark, Henrik 
Hertz, who had been Purari’s scholar, and of the great success and renown 
“Letters from the Dead” had excited at home. Purari told of his stay in 
Copenhagen, where he carried on a hardware trade and gave instructions in 


French, and spoke of Louis Philippe’s stay there at the house of the merchant De 
Coninck, under the name of Mr. Miiller, on a voyage to North Cape as a 
botanist. Purari was one day invited to dine with him at the palace; no waiters 
were present, Louis Philippe arranging himself all that belonged to the table. 

The Alps appeared to lie so near the town that I wished to take a morning 
walk up to them; but it was as if the mountains kept retiring. I walked and 
walked; it was noon before I reached the foot of the first rock, and evening 
before I came back to Geneva. 

Past Lausanne and Vevay I reached Chillon, — the old, picturesque castle, 
which had so much excited my interest before by Byron’s poem of “The 
Prisoner of Chillon.” The whole country made an impression on me as if I were 
in the South, although the mountains of Savoy before me glittered with snow; 
but below by the deep green lake, where the castle was situated, vine and corn 
fields stretched; stout old chestnut-trees cast a shade and bent their branches in 
rich abundance over the water. I walked over the draw-bridge into the darksome 
yard of the castle; I perceived some small apertures in the wall, from which in 
former times they poured hot oil and water over the assailants. 

In the chambers of the castle were trap-doors, which, when stepped upon, 
whipped round, and the poor victims were precipitated down into the deep sea or 
were spitted on iron nails, fastened in the rock below. In the cellars were rusting 
the iron rings to which the prisoners’ chains had been fastened; a flat stone had 
served as couch. On one of the pillars Byron had, in 1826, carved his name. The 
woman, who was my guide, told me that she did not know him, and had tried to 
hinder him from doing it, but in vain; and now every one looks on those letters, 
for “it was such an extraordinary person, that gentleman,” said she, and nodded 
very significantly. 

From Chillon commenced the ascent of the Jura Mountains, always higher 
and higher up, until I reached my new home the watch-making city Le Locle. 

This little city is situated in a valley of the Jura Mountains, where in former 
ages the sea had been, and petrifactions of fishes were still to be seen. Often the 
clouds floated below us, and there was a repose and stillness among the dark 
pine-trees, the grass was freshly green, and round about glittered the juicy violet- 
colored crocus. The peasants’ houses were white and clean, and each of them 
was stocked with watches. The bilberry bushes with their red clusters recalled 
me the pictures in an A B C book, and the berries were beautifully red and 
reminded me of my home. 

Le Locle is a pretty important town, and here I found a blessed home in an 
amiable family of a wealthy watch-maker, the family Houriet; the man was a 
brother-in-law of our deceased, skillful Urban Jiirgensen. I was received like a 


dear relation, and they would not hear a word about payment. “It is an 
invitation,” said the man and wife; they pressed my hands and I became good 
friends with all, and with the children too. 

There were two old aunts in the house, Rosalie and Lydia, and it was a good 
exercise for me to talk to them in French of Denmark, and of their dear sister, 
whom they had not seen since she went away, quite young, with her husband. 
They spoke only French and did not understand other languages, and though I 
spoke it but very poorly they understood me well, and I them. 

Although it was August they made fire in my stove every morning and 
evening; some days it snowed, but I knew that below the Jura Mountains it was 
still warm and delicious summer weather. I was only two hours distant from it. 
In the evenings, in that elevated region, there was a solemn repose in nature, and 
the sound of the evening-bells ascended to us from the French frontier beyond 
the river. At some distance from the city stood a solitary house, painted white 
and clean. On descending through two cellars, the noise of a mill-wheel was 
heard, and the rushing waters of a river which flowed on, hidden here from the 
world. I often visited this place and the beautiful Doub-fall some distance off. In 
my novel “O. T.” I have described the scenery and the recollections of my stay 
in Le Locle. 

Political agitation had also found its way to this little city high up on the 
mountains and shut in by forests, — this home of my repose. The canton of 
Neufchatel belongs to Prussia, and from being good neighbors, the Prussian 
party and the Swiss party among the peasants opposed each other, shunned each 
other, and each sang their own songs. Sometimes it came to small railleries. I 
heard from a genuine Switzer, who had in his bedroom a framed picture of 
William Tell shooting the apple off his son’s head, that one of the Prussian party 
had destroyed it by pressing his elbow against the glass, and thus spoiled the 
engraving: “He did it on purpose!” said he. All those political clouds passed 
lightly over me. I lived a happy family life and was a dear guest. I got a far better 
insight into the domestic life and the customs and manners of the country than 
travellers generally do. 

Besides this I was occupied in writing a new poem. During my journey from 
home, and while staying in Paris, the idea of a poem fixed itself firmer and 
firmer in my mind, and I hoped, as it became more clearly worked out, to 
propitiate my enemies by it, and get their recognition as being a true poet. The 
old Danish folk-song of “Agnete and the Merman” was the subject I meant to 
treat. 

In Paris I wrote the first part of it, and in Le Locle I finished my poem and 
sent it home. I accompanied it with prefatory remarks, which I should not now 


write as I then did, nor should I treat the subject of Agnete as then. The preface 
is very characteristic of me at that time: — 

“Even as a child, the old story of ‘Agnete and the Merman,’ representing the 
double world, the earth and the sea, took hold of me. When grown up I beheld in 
it a great image of life, with the never satisfied desire of the heart, and its strange 
longing after another new existence. It had long been my thought to express 
what so occupied my soul. The old song from my home resounded in my ear in 
the midst of the excitement of Paris; it went with me on the gay Boulevard and 
among the treasures of art at the Louvre. The whole grew out of my heart before 
I was aware of it myself. 

“Far from Paris, high up in the Jura Mountains, in a northern clime, among 
dark forests of pines silent as death, is Agnete’s birthplace, but it is Danish in 
soul and mind. I send my dear child to my father-land, where it belongs. Receive 
her kindly; she brings my greetings to all of you. 

“As abroad all Danes become friends and brothers, so she also goes toward 
kindred and friends. Snow falls at my window, heavy winter clouds hover over 
the forest, but below the mountain are summer, grapes and corn. To-morrow I 
journey over the Alps to Italy; perhaps there I shall dream a beautiful dream, 
which I then will send to my dear Denmark, for the son must tell the mother his 
dreams. Farewell! 

“H. C. ANDERSEN. 
“LE LOCLE, IN THE JURA MOUNTAINS, 14 September, 1833.” 


My poem reached Copenhagen, and was printed and sold. They sneered at the 
passage in the preface of “Agnete”: “The whole grew out of my heart before I 
was aware of it.” It was coldly received, and people said that I had done it in 
imitation of Oehlenschlager, who at one time used to send home masterpieces. 
At the same time that “Agnete” was published, Paludan Miiller published also 
his poem “Amor and Psyche,” which captivated every one. 

By comparison with this the weakness in my book was felt the more. It was 
noticed in the “Monthly Review of Literature,” but not praised. The poem did 
not produce the effect on H. C. Orsted that I expected; in a long and very 
amiable letter, dated March 8, 1834, which I received in Italy, he spoke freely 
and justly of my poem, and many years afterward I was ready to acknowledge 
that he was right. 

My poem, “Agnete,” with all its faults, was, however, a step forward; my 
purely subjective poetical nature tried here to display itself objectively. I was in 
a transition period, and this poem closed my pure lyrical phasis. It has been also 
of late critically said in Denmark, that notwithstanding the fact that on its first 


appearance it excited far less attention than some of my earlier and less 
successful works, yet in it the poetry is of a deeper, fuller, and more powerful 
character than any which I had hitherto produced. 

The producing it on the stage in a shorter form and with some alterations was 
an experiment aimed at attracting a large audience to a summer performance; it 
was given twice; but I was abroad then also. Notwithstanding Mrs. Heiberg 
played the part of Agnete very genially and touchingly, and that Nils Gade had 
composed pretty music for the single songs and choruses, it could not be kept up. 
“Agnete” was sent home; she was for me a beautiful statue seen only by me and 
God! Hope and dreaming clung closely to this poem, which took its way 
northward. The following day I set out for the South, for Italy, where a new 
portion of my life was to begin. 

At my departure from those dear people in Le Locle the children wept. We 
had become friends, although I could not understand their patois: they shouted 
loudly into my ear, because they fancied I must be deaf, as I could not 
understand them. Even the servants wept and squeezed my hands. The old aunts 
had knit woolen cuffs to wear on the cold passage over the Simplon. 

“Agnete” and my stay in Le Locle close one portion of my poetical life. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON the 5th of September, 1833, I crossed the Simplon on my way to Italy. On 
the very day on which, fourteen years before, I had arrived poor and helpless in 
Copenhagen, did I set foot in this country of my longing and of my poetical 
happiness. 

What grandeur of nature! Our heavily laden coach with its team of horses was 
like a fly on a gigantic block; we crept along the rocky road which, at 
Napoleon’s command, had broken through this spine of the earth; the glass- 
green glaciers shone over us; it grew colder and colder; the shepherds were 
wrapped in cowhides, and the inns kept up good fires in their stoves; it was full 
winter here, but in a few minutes the coach was rolling along under chestnut- 
trees, whose long and green leaves glittered in the warm sunshine. Domo 
d’Ossola’s market-places and streets gave us in miniature a picture of the 
national street-life. 

Lago Maggiore shone between the dark-blue mountains; beautiful islets, like 
bouquets, floated upon the water: but it was cloudy; the skies were gray, as in 
Denmark. When evening came, all was again whiffed away; the air shone 
transparent and serene, and the skies seemed to float thrice as high as at home. 
The vines hung in long trails along the road, as for a feast. Never since have I 
seen Italy so beautiful. 

The Cathedral of Milan was the first work of art I beheld in Italy. I climbed 
the marble-rock that art has hollowed out and formed into arches, towers, and 
statues, rising in the clear moonlight, and had there a view of the Alps with their 
glaciers, and of the whole green, fertile Lombard country. Porta Sempione, 
called by the people after Napoleon’s name, was still in course of erection. In La 
Scala were given operas and ballets; all was visited and seen, but the cathedral of 
Milan, was, however, the place where the heart was elevated in devotional 
tranquillity by listening to the beautiful church music. 

I left this magnificent city in company with two countrymen; our vetturino 
carried us through the country of the Lombards, which was as flat as our green 
islands at home, and as fertile and beautiful as they. The rich maize-fields, the 
beautiful weeping-willows, were new to us. The mountains we passed seemed, 
however, insignificant’ after seeing the Alps. At last we got a view of Genoa, 
and also of the sea, which I had not seen since I left Denmark. The Danes feel 
the same affection for the sea as the mountaineers feel for their mountains. From 
my balcony I could look out over that new, yet familiar, dark-blue, level stretch. 


In the evening I went to the theatre in the main street, the only large street in 
Genoa. As a great public building, I thought it must be very easy to find, but it 
was not so; one palace more magnificent than the other lay side by side; at last a 
huge marble Apollo, shining white as snow, showed me where the place was. 

A new opera was presented for the first time: it was Donizetti’s “Elisire 
d’Amore;” after that “was given a comic ballet, “Il Flauto Magico.” The sound 
of the flute compelled all to dance; at last even the supreme council itself and all 
the old pictures on the walls of the city hall, — an idea I have later applied in the 
comedy “Ole Lukdie.” 

A written permit of the Admiralty got us admission into the Arsenal, where 
the galley-slaves, then about six hundred in number, lived and worked. 

We visited the inner prisons, the dormitory with large barrack beds along the 
walls, furnished with iron chains, to which the prisoners were attached when 
they went to bed. Even in the sick-rooms some of the prisoners were chained to 
their beds. 

Three agonizing prisoners with livid faces and bursting eyes made a dreadful 
impression on me. They observed my emotion, and one of the prisoners looked 
at me with a sinister look. I understood him. I was here only out of curiosity to 
see their sufferings. He burst out into a coarse laugh, half rising up in the bed, 
and fixing his evil eyes diabolically upon me. Here, loaded down with chains, 
lay a blind old man with silvery hair. 

In the yard were different working-rooms; several of the galley-slaves were 
chained together, two and two. I saw one prisoner, dressed of course as the 
others, in white pantaloons and red shirt, but the stuff was finer; he was young 
and without chains. They told us that he was a man from the city, who had done 
a large business, but had stolen enormous sums and otherwise cheated the city; 
now he was sentenced to stay two years in the galleys: he did not work, nor was 
he in irons during the day, but in the night he was locked in together with the 
others, and like them chained to the bed. His wife frequently sent him money; he 
lived sumptuously within these walls; but what was that when he was always 
with these criminals, and in the night chained with them and forced to listen to 
their ribaldry and wickedness? 

The first day’s journey from Genoa along the shore southward is one of the 
finest journeys one can make. Genoa is situated on the slopes of the mountains 
and surrounded by green olive woods. Oranges and pomegranates hung in the 
gardens; grass-green, shining lemons heralded the spring; while the inhabitants 
of northern countries now were looking for winter. 

One picture of beauty followed another; all was new and ever memorable to 
me. I still see the old bridges covered with ivy, and the Capuchins and crowds of 


Genoese fishermen with their red caps. 

The whole sea-coast with its beautiful villas, and the sea white with sailors 
and steamers, produced a grand effect. Later I discovered far away bluish 
mountains: they were those of Corsica, the cradle of Napoleon. 

At the foot of an old tower, under a large shady tree, sat three old women, 
with long silvery hair falling over their brown shoulders, spinning on distaffs. 
Huge aloes grew at the roadside. 

The reproach will perhaps be cast at me, in relating the story of my life, that I 
dwell too long on Nature in Italy, and perhaps, not without reason, may 
apprehend that the account of my travels will come to abound in descriptions; 
but it will soon be seen that I was more occupied with persons whom I met than 
with things. On the other hand, nature and art were most prominent in my mind 
during this first visit to Italy. 

What a fascinating evening I spent in Sestri di Levante! The inn lies near the 
sea, which sends its waves in great rollers over the beach. The sky was brilliant 
with fiery red clouds, the mountains changing with new colors. The trees were 
like great fruit-baskets, filled to overflowing with heavy grapes from the 
creeping vines. Suddenly the scene changed as we went higher up the mountains. 
All was then dry and ugly for a long while. It was as if fancy, forming Italy into 
a wonderfully beautiful garden, had thrown away upon this spot all its weeds. 
The few scattered trees were without leaves; here were neither rocks nor mould, 
only mud, gravel, and quarry stones; and again, as if by enchantment, all was 
lying in a Hesperian loveliness. The Bay of Spezzia we saw before us. 

Bewitching blue mountains overhung a most fertile and beautiful valley, 
which was as an overflowing horn of plenty; the grapes hung heavy and juicy 
around the shady trees; oranges and olives mingled their branches with them, 
and the vine drooped luxuriantly in long trails from tree to tree. Black, shining 
swine, without bristles, sprang about like goats, and made the donkeys kick even 
when ridden by a Capuchin with his huge green umbrella. 

We reached Carrara on the birthday of the Duke of Modena; the houses were 
hung with garlands, the soldiers had stuck myrtle-branches in their caps, and the 
cannon thundered. But it was the marble quarries we wished to see; they lie 
outside of the city; a clear stream near the road slipped over the shining snow- 
white marble stones. 

The quarry was of white and gray marble, containing crystals. It seemed to 
me as if it were a bewitched mountain, where the gods and goddesses of 
antiquity were bound in the stones, and now were waiting some mighty magician 
—a Thorwaldsen or a Canova — who could set them free and give them to the 
world. 


Notwithstanding all the novelty and the beauty of nature, I and my travelling 
companions very often had the spirit of Nicholas toward Italy, the mode of 
travelling was so entirely different from what we ever had known: the eternal 
cheatings at the inns; they were continually asking for our passports, which were 
examined and signed more than fifteen times in a few days; our vetturino did not 
know the way, we got lost, and instead of reaching Pisa in the day-time, we 
arrived there in the middle of the night. After being searched and annoyed we 
drove through the dark streets, which were without lanterns; the only light we 
had was a big burning candle which our driver had bought at the city gate, and 
which he now held before him. At last we reached our destination, “Albergo del 
Ussaro.” 

“One day like Jeppe we lie on a dung-hill, the next in the castle of the baron,” 
I wrote home, and here was the baron’s castle. 

We were in want of rest, in want of a real dolce far niente, before we could 
begin to see the curiosities of the city, the Church, the Baptistery, Campo Santo, 
and the Leaning Tower. 

Our theatre painter usually represents Campo Santo in the scene of the 
monastery hall in “Robert le Diable.” In the archway there stood monuments and 
bass-reliefs, — one of those by Thorwaldsen, representing “Tobias’s Recovery,” 
and the artist has portrayed himself as the young Tobias. The Leaning Tower 
was not very inviting to ascend, yet we mounted its stairs. It is a cylinder 
surrounded by pillars; there are no rails at the top of it. The side which turns to 
the sea, under the effect of the sea-winds, is in a state of dilapidation. The iron 
has crumbled, the stones have lost their solidity, and all has a dirty yellow color. 
I could look from here over a level country as far as Leghorn, which now can be 
reached in a short time by the railway; but at that time there was no railway, and 
we were obliged to go with a vetturino. He was but a poor guide, who did not 
know anything, and would show us nothing that we cared to know about. 

“There,” he said, “lives a Turkish merchant, but his shop is closed to-day; 
there is a church with beautiful pictures, but they are now taken away; that man 
who just passed is one of our richest merchants;” and everything he told us was 
about as interesting as that. Then he carried us to the synagogue, “the most 
beautiful and rich in Europe;” it made anything but a religious impression upon 
us. The interior was like an exchange-hall, and the unusual sight of worshippers 
with hats on, and speaking to each other in a high key, was very unpleasant. 
Filthy Jewish children stood upon the chairs; some old Rabbis were grinning 
from a kind of pulpit and enjoying themselves with some old Hebrews. Up by 
the tabernacle they pushed and elbowed each other, and there was a general 
crowding and cuffing. There seemed to be no thought of devotion, and there 


could not well be either. Overhead on a large gallery the women were almost 
hidden behind a close frame. 

The most beautiful sight I saw in Leghorn was a sunset; the clouds glittered 
like flame; the sea shone, the mountains shone; it was like a frame around this 
filthy city, — a decoration which gave it Italian splendor. Soon, however, this 
splendor was turned into the magnificence of art, for we had come to Florence. 

I had never had an eye for sculpture; I had seen almost nothing at home; in 
Paris I had certainly seen many statues, but my eyes were closed to them; but 
here when visiting the magnificent galleries, the rich churches with their 
monuments and magnificence, I learned to understand the beauty of form — the 
spirit which reveals itself in form. Before the “Venus de Medici” it was as if the 
marble eye had acquired the power of sight; a new world of art revealed itself to 
me, and I could not escape from it. 

I visited the galleries daily, and a new world was opened to me. I went 
oftenest to the Church of Santo Croce with its magnificent marble monuments. 
Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture sit personified around the coffin of Michel 
Angelo. The corpse of Dante is kept in Ravenna, but Santo Croce possesses his 
monument; Italia points at the poet’s colossal statue, while Poetry mourns over 
his sarcophagus. There is a monument to Alfieri here, from the hands of Canova, 
adorned with a mask, a lyre, and a crown of laurel. The tombs of Galileo and of 
Machiavel are not so noticeable, but the places are no less sacred. 

One day three of us fellow-countrymen went in search of a fourth, the 
engraver Sonne, and arriving at the quarter where we were told he lived, we 
were talking loudly with each other, when a man in shirt-sleeves and apron came 
up to us and asked us in Danish, “Gentlemen, for whom are you looking?” He 
was a locksmith from Copenhagen, who had settled here, married a French girl, 
and had been away from Denmark nine years. He told us his history, and we in 
turn told him about home; in beautiful Florence he was still longing for “Monter 
Street.” 

Upon leaving Florence, we wished to go by Terni to see the waterfall, and 
thence to Rome. We had a most wretched time: in the day burning sunshine, in 
evening and night venomous flies and gnats; added to that a disagreeable 
vetturino, and the annoyances that such a man can inflict on a traveller. 

The sentences glorifying the beauty of Italy, which we saw written on the 
window-panes and on the walls of the inns, appeared to us to be travesties. I did 
not think then how dearly my heart would cling to that memorable and beautiful 
country. While still in Florence, on entering the coach which the vetturino had 
procured us, our torments began. At the coach door stood a human figure who, 


like Job, scraped himself with potsherds. We shook our heads when he touched 
the coach door; he went round to the other side and got the same warning there; 
he came back again, and was again sent away; at last our vetturino appeared and 
told us that the man was a passenger, a nobleman from Rome; that took us 
aback, and we let him in. 

But his filthiness of body and clothes determined us at last to tell the vetturino 
we could not make the journey with the man as long as he should be inside the 
coach, and so, after a good deal of talk and gesticulating, we saw the 
“nobleman” climbing up to the driver. The rain fell in torrents, and I was sorry 
for the poor man; but really it was not possible for us to take him in to us, and so 
we let the rain wash him clean. 

The road was romantically beautiful, but the sun was burning hot; the flies 
hummed around us, and we tried to defend ourselves by myrtle branches; the 
horses were so beset with flies that they looked like carcasses. We passed the 
night in a dreadful house at Levane. I saw the “nobleman” standing up by the 
fire-place drying his clothes, while he helped the hostess pluck the chickens we 
were to eat, and all the time giving vent to his anger against us, — the heretical 
Englishmen as he called us, promising us a speedy punishment, which we really 
did get this very night; for we left our windows open to get fresh air, and were so 
attacked by flies and gnats that our faces and hands swelled and bled; one of my 
hands had no less than fifty-seven stings, and I suffered much from pain and 
fever. 

The following day we passed Castiglione, going through a luxuriously 
beautiful country with olive woods and vines; fine-looking, half-naked children, 
and old women with silvery hair tended swine, that were shining and black as 
coal. At the Lake of Thrasymene, where Hannibal fought, I saw on the road-side 
the first native laurel-tree. We entered now the Papal States, and after having 
gone through an examination of our passports and trunks at the custom-house, 
we enjoyed the most beautiful sunset; such a gorgeousness of colors I never shall 
forgets But the inn where we stayed was horrid; the floor was broken, cripples 
gathered outside the door; the hostess, dressed in a dirty wrapper, came grinning 
like an ugly witch and spat on the floor every time she brought in to us a dish of 
meat. 

I have recalled that place in “The Galoshes of Fortune,” and given a picture of 
it, and how uncomfortable one may be in the “Bella Italia.” The next forenoon 
we reached Perugia, the city where Raphael was the pupil of Perugino, and 
where we saw pictures by the scholar and the master. 

We had a beautiful view over the extensive olive woods, and beheld the same 
scenery which was reflected in the eyes of Raphael, as also once in the eyes of 


the Emperor Augustus, when the arch of triumph, built of freestone, was erected 
for him, and is still in the same state as if finished yesterday. 

In the evening we arrived at Foligno. The city was in a very dilapidated state; 
almost all the houses in the main street were supported by beams from the 
opposite houses. A short time since an earthquake occurred here; the walls had 
great cracks, and some of the houses lay in ruins. It began to rain; the inn was 
but a very poor shelter, and the meat could not be eaten even by us, who were 
almost starving from our long fast. 


“Kennst du das Land” — 

sang a young German in parody, while the wind and rain shook the miserable 
windows. We said to ourselves, if now a new earthquake should come, the whole 
town would tumble down; but that did not happen, and we slept safely. 

The next afternoon we were in Terni, at that magnificent waterfall in the 
midst of laurel and rosemary, away up in great olive groves, among all the 
splendors of Italy. A little stream rushing headlong from the rock, — that is all, 
but it is a most charming sight; the water-dust rose like vapor far up in the “air; 
the sun shone upon all with intensely red rays, then it set, and suddenly it 
became dark. 

It was deep night when I wandered through the dark olive woods, separated 
from my comrades, in company with a lively young American gentleman, who 
told me of Niagara, of Cooper, and the great prairies. 

The next day was rainy, the road was bad, the environs did not have anything 
new to show us, and we were tired to death. The filthy Nepi offered us a dirty 
hotel; but rambling about in the evening, I came by accident upon some ruins out 
of town, where a waterfall rushed foaming down into an abyss. I have recalled it 
in my “Improvisatore,” where Antonio for the last time sees the features of 
Fulvia. 

The day at last came when we were to see Rome. We drove in rain and mud; 
we passed by “Monte Soracte,” celebrated by Horace’s song, through the 
Campagna of Rome; but none of us felt its grandeur, nor were captivated by the 
colors and beautiful outlines of the mountains; we only thought how soon we 
were to get there, and of the repose we should then have. I must confess that 
when we came to the hill of La Storta, where those coming from the north get 
the first sight of Rome, I felt indeed happy; but the impression was not that of a 
poet: at the first sight of Rome and St. Peter’s I exclaimed: “God be praised! 
now we can soon get something to eat!” 


ROME! 


It was the 18th of October, in the middle of the day, when I arrived at Rome, the 
city of cities, where I soon was to feel as if I had been born there and was in my 
own house. I reached the city in time to witness a most rare event — the second 
funeral of Raphael. The Academia St. Luca had kept for many years a skull 
which was asserted to be the head of Raphael; but in later years, its genuineness 
being called in question, Pope Gregory XVI. gave permission to have the grave 
opened in the Pantheon, or, as the place is now called, Santa Maria della 
Rotunda. The dead man was found safe and sound, and the corpse was again to 
be deposited in the church. — 

When the grave was opened and the bones brought forth, the painter 
Camuccini had sole permission to paint the whole scene. Horace Vernet, who 
lived in the French Academy at Rome and knew nothing about it, took his pencil 
and made a sketch. The papal police present forbade it; he looked surprised at 
them, and said very quietly: “But at home I can do it from memory?” Nobody 
could say anything against that, and in the time from twelve o’clock at noon 
until six o’clock in the evening he painted a beautiful and very truthful picture, 
and had it engraved afterward; but the plate was immediately seized by the 
police and confiscated. Thereupon Vernet wrote a violent letter and demanded 
that they should deliver him the plate within twenty-four hours; that art was not a 
monopoly, like salt and tobacco. They sent it back, and he broke it in pieces and 
dispatched them with a letter to Camuccini, written in a very fiery style, telling 
him that he might know by this that he was not going to make use of if to 
Camuccini’s detriment. Camuccini had the plate put together again and sent it, 
accompanied with a very friendly letter, to Horace Vernet, declaring that he had 
entirely given up publishing his drawing. After that everybody was allowed to 
take a drawing of the grave, and in consequence there was a host of pictures. 

Our countrymen procured us tickets for the festival, and so our first entrance 
into Rome was to attend the funeral of Raphael. 

Upon a platform, covered with black cloth, stood a coffin of mahogany with 
cloth of gold. The priests sung a Miserere, the coffin was opened, and the reports 
read were deposited in it. 

The singing from an invisible choir sounded strangely beautiful, while the 
procession was moving around in the church. The most eminent artists and men 
of rank followed. Here I saw again, for the first time in Rome, Thorwaldsen, 
who, like the others, marched step by step bearing his taper. The solemn 
impression was rather disturbed, however, by the carelessness with which they 


lifted the coffin on end to get it through a small opening, so that we could hear 
the bones and joints rattle together. 

I was at last in Rome, and very happy. Of all my countrymen, Mr. 
Christensen, the engraver, received me most kindly. We had not before been 
personally acquainted, but I had become dear to him through my lyric poems. He 
took me at once to Thorwaldsen, who lived in his old place in Via Felice; he was 
just then occupied with his bass-relief, “Raphael.” Raphael is seen sitting upon 
some ruins, where we see in bass-relief the Graces; he is drawing from nature. 
Love holds the tablet for him, while at the same time she reaches him the poppy, 
an emblem of his early death; the Genius with the torch looks sorrowfully upon 
him, and Victory stretches a wreath over his head. 

Thorwaldsen spoke with great liveliness of his idea, of the feast of yesterday, 
and of Raphael, Camuccini, and Vernet. He showed me many magnificent 
pictures, which he had bought of masters still living, and intended to give after 
his death to Denmark. The plain straightforwardness and heartiness of this great 
artist affected me so that I almost shed tears when I took leave of him, although 
he said we must see each other now every day. 

Among other countrymen who were associated directly with me was Ludvig 
Bédtcher, from whom we have several beautiful poems, Italian in feeling. He 
lived a retired life in Rome, devoted to art, nature, and an intellectual dolce far 
niente: he had spent many years here — knew of all that was interesting and 
beautiful. In him I found a guide who had intellect and knowledge. — 

There was another with whom I associated on even more cordial terms; that 
was the painter Ktichler, who was at that time still young, bodily and spiritually, 
and not without humor. I did not then foresee what has since happened, that he 
would end his life as a mendicant friar in a little monastery in Silesia. When 
several years after I visited Rome for the second time, the youthful temperament 
was gone. It was very seldom that the humor again flashed up; and in 1841, 
when for the third time I saw Rome, he had become a Catholic, and painted now 
only altar-pieces and religious pictures. He was, as we know, a couple of years 
since, ordained by Pio Nono as mendicant friar, and as such a one he wandered 
barefooted through Germany up to a poor monastery in the Prussian states. He 
was no more the painter Albert Kiichler, but the Franciscan Pietro di Sante Pio. 
May God grant him that peace and happiness which he, misunderstanding the 
loving God, is surely seeking in a bewildered way, and — will find! 

It was still as in the most beautiful summer season at home, and although 
Rome with all its splendors was entirely new to me, I could not help visiting the 
country in such charming weather. A trip to the mountains was agreed upon. 
Kiichler, Blunck, Fearnley, and Bédtcher, who were as natives here, acted as 


leaders. Their knowledge of the Italian people, and of the manners and habits of 
the country, not only made the trip very cheap, but I acquired also such a clear 
and profound apprehension of all that I became acclimatized intellectually; the 
first germ of my pictures of Italian nature and life was planted within me, and 
sprung forth in my “Improvisatore.” I had not yet thought of writing such a 
book, — not even any sketches of travel. — 

This week’s ramble was my most happy and most enjoyable time in that 
charming country. Across the Campagna, passing by graves of antiquity, 
picturesque aqueducts, and groups of shepherds with their herds, we kept on to 
the Albanian Mountains, whose blue and charming undulating outlines seemed 
so near in the transparent air. 

At Frascati, where we took our breakfast, I saw for the first time a really 
popular “osterie,” crowded with peasants and ecclesiastics. Hens and chickens 
ran about on the floor, the fire burned on the hearth, and the fagged boys 
dragged our donkeys up to the door; we mounted them, and continued our way 
on a trot or at an ambling pace, as it pleased them, always climbing, — passing 
the ruins of Cicero’s villa to the antient Tusculum, which now offered to the 
sight only paved streets, but no houses, only fragments of walls among laurel 
and chestnut-trees. 

We visited Monte Pozio, where there was a well with such a resonance that it 
seemed to hide the source of music, — that sounding depth, from which Rossini 
poured out his laughing and triumphant melodies, and where Bellini shed his 
tears and sent out over the world his melancholy tones. 

We had the good fortune to be witnesses of more scenes of popular life than 
travellers nowadays are likely to see. We saw the golden-laced Dulcamara 
himself upon his medical car with his attendants, dressed as for a masquerade, 
making his quack-speech. 

We met with bandits chained to a cart drawn by oxen, and surrounded by 
gens-d’armes; we saw a funeral, where the corpse lay uncovered upon the bier: 
the evening glow fell on the white cheeks, and the boys ran about with paper- 
horns, gathering up the wax that dripped from the monks’ tapers. The bells rung, 
the songs resounded, the men played at morra, and the girls danced the Saltarello 
to the sounds of the tambourine. I have never since seen Italy more festive and 
beautiful; I had Pignelli’s pictures before me in nature and reality. 

We returned to Rome, to its magnificent churches, to the glorious galleries, 
and to all its treasures of art; but the continually charming summer weather, 
although we were in the middle of November, recalled us again to the 
mountains, and this time we started for Tivoli. 


The morning hours in the Campagna were cool as in autumn; the peasants 
made fires at which they warmed themselves; we met with country-people on 
horseback, dressed in wide, black, sheep-skin fur coats, as if we were in the 
country of Hottentots; but when the sun rose we had again warm summer 
weather. It was fresh and green about Tivoli, the city of cascades; the olive 
woods were decked with bouquets of cypresses and red vine leaves. 

The great waterfalls rushed like masses of clouds down into the green; it was 
a hot day, and we should have liked much to get a shower-bath under the 
fountain of Villa d’ Este. 

Here grow the tallest cypresses in Italy, as mighty as those of the Orient. In 
the darkness of the evening we descended to the foot of the high waterfall; our 
torches threw a wavering light on the close laurel hedges; we listened to the 
thundering water rushing headlong, and the depth seemed to be not only greater 
but also nearer than it really was. We set fire to some bundles of straw, by which 
the old temple of Sibyl was illuminated, and with its colonnade made a 
background to the trembling flame. 

Once more in Rome, where the life of the people was as stirring as in 
Goethe’s time, and where the artists met more kindly and tenderly than I have 
since known them to. The Scandinavians and Germans formed one circle; the 
French, who had their own academy under the direction of Horace Verriet, 
formed another. At the dinners in the osterie “Lepre,” each nationality had its 
own table; in the evening Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, and Germans came 
together in society, and here were still seen notabilities of former days. I saw the 
two old landscape-painters — Reinhard and Koch, as well as Thorwaldsen. 

Christmas was our most beautiful feast. I have mentioned it in “A Poet’s 
Bazaar,” but it has never since been so joyous, so fresh and bright as it was in 
1833. We were not allowed to have our frolic within the city, and therefore we 
hired a large house in the garden of Villa Borghese, near the Amphitheatre. The 
flower-painter Jensen, the medal-engraver Christensen, and I went out there 
early in the morning, and in our shirt-sleeves, in the warm sunshine, bound 
wreaths and garlands. A large orange-tree hung with fruit served for our 
Christmas-tree. The best prize, a silver cup, with the inscription, “Christmas Eve 
in Rome, 1833,” I was happy enough to win. Each of the guests gave a present, 
and one or another funny thing was chosen. I had brought with me from Paris a 
pair of big yellow collars, which were not fit for anything but a carnival sport. 
These I wished to use, but my jest took a turn that might easily have ended in 
quarrel and anger. I had no idea that there existed another opinion than that of 
Thorwaldsen being the most eminent one present, and that I could therefore 
present him the wreath. The collar, which bore the color of envy, was thus taken 


along with me in jest. I did not know what we now can read in Thiele’s “Life of 
Thorwaldsen,” that there had once been a quarrel between Bystr6m and 
Thorwaldsen as to their respective abilities. Bystr6m believed that Thorwaldsen 
surpassed him in bass-reliefs but not in groups. Thorwaldsen grew passionate 
and exclaimed: “You may tie my hands, and I will with my teeth bite the marble 
better than you can hew it!” 

At the Christmas-feast both Thorwaldsen and Bystrém were present. I had 
made a wreath for my great countryman and written a little verse. The present 
was for him, but the yellow collar which lay at the side of it was for the one who, 
by drawing lots, accidentally got this parcel. The lot was drawn by Bystrém, and 
the contents of the verse to the winner was: “You may keep Envy’s yellow 
collar, but the wreath you must hand to Thorwaldsen!” In a moment there was 
great confusion at such an ill-mannered act, but when it was found that the 
package had fallen accidentally into the hands of Bystrém, and that it came from 
me, all was smoothed over and good-humor was restored. 

I very seldom received letters from home, and except one or two they were all 
written with the intent to instruct me, and were often very inconsiderate. They 
could not help grieving me, and they affected me so much that the Danes whom 
I liked here in Rome, and with whom I associated, always exclaimed: “Have you 
got another letter from home? I would not read such letters, and I would give up 
friends who only pain and plague me!” Well, I needed to be educated and they 
took me in hand, but harshly and unkindly. They did not reflect how much a 
thoughtlessly written word could affect me; when enemies smite with scourges, 
friends’ whips are scorpions. 

I had not yet heard anything of “Agnete.” The first report of it was from a 
“good friend.” His judgment of the poem will give you an idea of me as I was at 
that time: — 

“You know that your, I dare almost say, unnatural sensibility and childishness 
make you very different from me — and I must tell you that I had expected 
something else; another spirit, other ideas and images, and the least of all, such a 
character as that of Henning; in short, ‘Agnete’ seems to be like your other 
poems (N. B. like the best of your poems), although I had hoped here and there 
to perceive some intellectual change in you, as a result of your travelling. “I have 
talked with — about it, and he agrees with me; and as he, who is not only your 
friend but also a kind of mentor to you, has written to you concerning it, you 
shall be delivered from my advice — Dear friend, chase away these money 
troubles and home thoughts, and turn your present journey to its full profit! A 
little more manliness and power; a little less childishness, eccentricity, and 


sentimentality; a littke more study and depth — and I shall congratulate 
Andersen’s friends on his return, and Denmark at receiving her poet!” 

That letter was from a man who was dear to ‘me, who was among my true 
friends, younger in years, but in happy circumstances and of ability; one of those 
who would most gently express his opinion, because I was “so sensitive, so 
childish.” I am surprised that he and other reasonable people could expect to 
discover a great change in me in “Agnete,” under the influence of travel, which, 
as I have before said, only consisted in my journeying by steamer from 
Copenhagen to Kiel; by the diligence to Paris, and, later, to Switzerland; and as 
soon as four months after my departure, I had sent the poem home. It required 
more time than that to see any results of my travel, and in the course of a year I 
brought forth my “Improvisatore.” 

I felt so depressed by this and other letters still more painful that I was in 
despair and on the point of forgetting God, and giving up Him and all mankind. I 
thought of death in an unchristian manner. You will, perhaps, ask me if there 
were none at that time who could say any kind and encouraging word of my Ci 
Agnete,” — the poem which had sprung out of my very heart, and not, as they 
wrote to me, “scribbled in a headlong fashion.” Yes, there was one, and that one 
was Madame LadssGe. I am going to quote a couple of words from her letters: — 

—,—.— .— “I must confess that ‘Agnete’ has not met with great success, 
but to drag it down in the way you have heard is the work of malice. There are 
many great beauties in it, but I think that you have made a great mistake in the 
treatment of that subject. ‘Agnete’ is a butterfly, which we well may look at but 
may not touch. You have treated her very airily, but you have surrounded her 
with clumsy objects, and made her circle too small to flutter in.” 

When I was thus depressed at the judgment passed upon me at home, I 
received information of the death of my old mother. Collin informed me of it, 
and my first exclamation was: “O God, I thank Thee! Now her poverty is at an 
end, and I could not relieve her from it!” I wept, but could not familiarize myself 
with the thought that I now possessed not a single one in the world who would 
love me because I was of the same kith and kin. That new impression brought 
forth tears, which I shed profusely, and I had a perception that that which had 
happened was the best for her. I had never been able to make her last days bright 
and free from sorrow. She died in the happy belief of my success, and that I had 
become famous. 

The poet Henrik Hertz was among those who had lately arrived at Paris. He 
was the one who had attacked me severely in the “Letters from the Dead.” Collin 
wrote to me that Hertz would come, and that he would be glad to hear we had 
met as friends. 


I was in “Café Greco” when Hertz one day entered; he gave me his hand 
kindly, and I took great pleasure in conversing with him. As soon as he 
perceived my sorrow, and understood my sufferings, he spoke very consoling 
words. He spoke of my works, of his opinion of them, hinted at the “Letters from 
the Dead,” and, strange to say, begged me not to disregard harsh criticism, 
asserting that the romantic sphere in which I moved drove me _ into 
extravagances. He liked my pictures of nature, in which my humor was 
especially manifested, and as for the rest, he was sure it must be a consolation to 
me that almost all true poets had gone through the same crisis as I, and that after 
this purgatory I would come to a sense of what was truth in the realm of art! 

Hertz, together with Thorwaldsen, heard me read “Agnete,” and remarked 
that he had not well caught the whole poem, but had found the lyric passages 
very successful, and thought that what they at home called errors of form were 
what the romance lost by being treated dramatically. Thorwaldsen did not say 
much, but sat and listened attentively with a serious, thoughtful face while I 
read. When his look met mine, he nodded kindly and cheerfully. He pressed my 
hand and praised the melody. “It is so real Danish,” said he, “and springs from 
the woods and the sea at home.” 

It was in Rome that I first became acquainted with Thorwaldsen. Many years 
before, when I had not long been in Copenhagen, and was walking through the 
streets as a poor boy, Thorwaldsen was there too: that was on his first return 
home. We met one another in the street. I knew that he was a distinguished man 
in art; I looked at him, I bowed; he went on, and then, suddenly turning round, 
came back to me and said, “Where have I seen you before? I think we know one 
another.” I replied, “No, we do not know one another at all.” I now related this 
story to him in Rome; he smiled, pressed my hand, and said, “Yet we felt at that 
time that we should become good friends.” I read “Agnete” to him; and that 
which delighted me in his judgment upon it was the assertion, “It is just,” said 
he, “as if I were walking at home in the woods, and heard the Danish lakes:” and 
then he kissed me. 

One day, when he saw how distressed I was, and I told him about the 
pasquinade which I had received from home in Paris, he gnashed his teeth 
violently, and said, in momentary anger, “Yes, yes, I know the people; it would 
not have gone any better with me if I had remained there; I should then, perhaps, 
not even have obtained permission to set up a model. Thank God that I did not 
need them, for there they know how to torment and to annoy.” He desired me to 
keep up a good heart, and then things could not fail of going well; and with that 
he told me of some dark passages in his own life, where he in like manner had 
been mortified and unjustly condemned. 


After the Carnival I left Rome for Naples. Hertz and I travelled together. My 
intercourse with him was of great value to me, and I felt that I had one more 
generous critic. We travelled over the Albanian Mountains and through the 
Pontine Marshes, and reached Terracina, where the oranges grow, where we saw 
our first palm-trees in the gardens near the road; the Indian fig spreads its heavy 
leaves along the rocks, where we see the ruins of Theodoric’s Castle; Cyclopean 
walls, laurel and myrtle became soon an every-day sight. We saw from Cicero’s 
villa in Mola di Gaeta the open Garden of the Hesperides. I strolled in the warm 
air under the large lemon and orange-trees, and threw the yellow, shining fruits 
into the charming blue sea, which gleamed and broke in gentle waves. 

We remained here a day and night, and arrived at Naples in time to see the 
full eruption of Vesuvius. Like long roots of fire from a pine-tree of smoke the 
lava flowed down the dark mountain. 

I went with Hertz and some other Northmen to visit the eruption. The road 
winds through vineyards and by the side of lonely buildings, the vegetation 
changing soon into mere rushes; the evening was infinitely beautiful. 

From the hermitage we wandered on foot up the mountain ankle-deep in 
ashes; I was in a happy humor, sang loudly one of Weyse’s melodies, and was 
the first to reach the summit. The moon shone directly upon the crater, from 
which ascended a pitch-black smoke; glowing stones were thrown up in the air 
and fell almost perpendicularly down again; the mountain shook under our feet. 
At each eruption the moon was covered by smoke, and as it was a dark night we 
were obliged to stand still and hold on by the big lava blocks. We perceived that 
it was gradually growing warmer beneath us. The new lava stream burst forth 
from the mountain out toward the sea. We wished to go thither, and we were 
obliged to pass over a lava stream recently hardened; only its upper crust was 
stiffened by the air, red fire gleamed forth from rifts here and there. Led by our 
guide we stepped upon the surface, which heated us through our boot-soles. If 
the crust had broken, we should certainly have sunk down into a fiery abyss. We 
advanced silently and reached the lava blocks that had been hurled down, where 
we met with many travellers, and from here we looked out over the stream of 
fire that was breaking forth and rolling down — a sort of fiery gruel! The 
sulphurous vapor was very intense; we could scarcely endure the heat under our 
feet, and were not able to stand here more than a few minutes; but what we saw 
is burned into our thoughts. We saw round about us abysses of fire, and out of 
the crater it whistled as if a mighty flock of birds were flying up from a wood. 

We could not mount to the very cone, because red-hot stones were 
continually raining down. About an hour was occupied in the short but heavy 
climbing up to the place where we stood, while it only took ten minutes to 


descend. We went at a flying pace; for to keep from falling upon our face we had 
to drive our heels in constantly; often we fell flat upon our backs in the soft 
ashes. The descent was a merry fall through the air. It was charming, tranquil 
weather; the lava shone from the black ground like colossal stars. The 
moonshine was clearer than it is at home in the North at noon-time on a gloomy 
autumn day. 

When we came down to Portici we found all the houses and doors shut, not a 
man to be seen, and no coaches to be had, and so the whole company went home 
a-foot; but Hertz was obliged to lag, as on the descent he had bruised his foot; so 
I stayed by him, and we walked slowly and soon were both quite alone. The flat- 
roofed white houses shone in the clear moonshine; we did not meet nor see a 
man: Hertz said, that it seemed to him as if we were passing through the extinct 
city in the “Arabian Nights.” 

We spoke of poetry and of eating. We were indeed uncommonly hungry, and 
every osterie was closed, so we were compelled to endure it until we should 
reach Naples. The large undulating outlines were broken in the moonlight as if it 
were blue fire; Vesuvius cast up its pillar of fire, the lava was reflected as a dark- 
red stripe in the quiet sea. Several times we stopped in silent admiration, but our 
conversation always turned again upon a good supper, and that late in the night 
was the bouquet of the whole. 

Later I visited Pompeii, Herculaneum, and the Grecian temple at Pestum. 
There I saw a poor little girl in rags, but an image of beauty, a living statue, yet 
still a child. She had some blue violets in her black hair; that was all her 
ornament. 

She made an impression upon me as if she were a spirit from the world of 
beauty. I could not give her money, but stood in reverence and looked at her, as 
if she were the goddess herself appearing from that temple upon the steps of 
which she was seated among the wild figs. 

The days were like the beautiful summer of the North, and we were in the 
month of March. The sea looked very inviting, and I sailed with a party in an 
open boat from Salerno to Amalfi and Capri, where the Blue Grotto some years 
ago had been discovered, and was now the great attraction to all travellers here. 
The witch-hole, as it was called here, had become the wonderful grotto of the 
fairies. I was one of the first who described it; years have since elapsed, but 
storm and undulation have always since prevented me from again visiting this 
magnificent spot; yet once seen it never can be forgotten. I was not so much 
taken with Ischia, and subsequent visits have not been able to put it beside the 
island of the Tiber, the wooden-shoe-shaped Capri. 

Malibran was in Naples; I heard her in “Norma,” 


“The Barber,” and “La prova.” And so from the world of music Italy 
disclosed a wonder to me; I wept and laughed, and was raised to a pitch of 
excitement. In the midst of the enthusiasm and applause I heard a hiss thrown at 
her, — only a single hiss. Lablache made his appearance as Zampa in the opera 
“Zampa,” but he was ever memorable as Figaro, — what liveliness, what 
gayety! 

On the twentieth of March we returned for Easter week to Rome. The 
mountains were dressed in winter garments. We visited Caserta to see the great 
royal castle there, with its rich saloons and pictures from the time of Murat; we 
went to see the amphitheatre at Capua, with its vaults under the floor, — huge 
openings, which have been furnished with contrivances so that one can go up 
and down. All was seen. 

The Easter Feast kept us in Rome. At the illumination of the dome I was 
separated from my company. The great crowd of people carried me away with 
them over the Angelo bridge, and when I had reached the middle of it I came 
near fainting; a shivering went through me, my feet shook under me, and could 
not longer carry me. The mass pressed on; I was overwhelmed with a trembling 
sensation; it grew black before my eyes; I had a feeling of being trampled under 
foot; but by an exertion of soul and body I kept up: they were terrible seconds, 
that dwell in my thoughts more than the splendor and magnificence of the feast 
Meanwhile I reached the other side of the bridge and felt much better. Blunck’s 
studio was near by, and from here, with the Angelo castle in front, I saw to the 
end the grand Girandola, surpassing all the fire-works I ever before had seen. 
The fire-works at the July feast in Paris were but poor in comparison with 
Rome’s splendid cascades of fire. 

In the Osterie my countrymen drank my health, bidding me farewell, and 
sang a travelling song. Thorwaldsen hugged me and said that we should see each 
other again in Denmark or in Rome. My second of April I spent at 
Montefiascone. An Italian married couple, very amiable people, were my 
travelling companions. The young wife was very much afraid of robbers, as the 
country was said to be unsafe; the burned tracts of woodland, with their black 
stumps of trees, did not enliven the scenery; the mountain roads were narrow, 
with black deep abysses; and now there rose a tempest so violent that for several 
hours we were compelled to take shelter in a little inn at Novella. The storm 
raged, the rain drove down; the whole scene was like that of a robber-story, but 
the robbers were wanting, and the end of the story was that we reached Siena, 
and later also Florence, safe and sound. Florence was now an old acquaintance 
of mine, together with all that it possessed, — even from the metal pig to its 
churches and galleries. 


In the director of the Cabinet Literaire, Wieusseux, I learned to know a man 
who, sixteen years ago, had been in Denmark and lived there in the house of the 
authoress Madame Brun. He knew Oehlenschlager and Baggesen, talked of them 
and of Copenhagen and its life. When we are abroad and hear people talk of 
home, we feel then how dear it is to us. I did not feel however any home- 
sickness, and had not felt it during my whole journey. I looked anxiously toward 
the time of returning home, as if I were then to be awakened from a beautiful 
dream to heavy reality, to suffering and patience. And now my face was turned 
homeward. Spring went with me; in Florence the laurel-trees were in bloom. 
Spring was round about me, but it dared not breathe into my soul. I went 
northward over the mountains to Bologna. Malibran sung here, and I was to see 
Raphael’s “Saint Cecilia,” and then again by Ferrara to Venice, the withered 
lotus of the sea. 

If one has seen Genoa with its magnificent palaces, Rome with its 
monuments, and has wandered in the sunny, laughing Naples, Venice will only 
be a step-child; and still this city is so peculiar, so different from all other cities 
of Italy, that it ought to be seen, but before the others, and not as a triste vale at 
the departure from Italy. Goethe speaks of that sepulchral spectacle, the 
Venetian gondola. It is a swift, swimming mortuary bier, pitch-black with black 
fringes, black tassels, and black curtains. At Fusina we went on board such a 
one, and passing between an interminable range of poles, through muddy water 
and clearer water, we entered the silent city. Only the Place of St. Mark with its 
variegated church of Oriental architecture, and the wondrous Doge Palace with 
its dark memories, the prison and the Bridge of Sighs, were lively with people. 
Greeks and Turks sat and smoked their long pipes, doves flew by hundreds 
round the trophy poles, from which waved mighty flags. 

It seemed to me as if I were on the wreck of a spectral, gigantic ship, 
especially when it was day-time. In the evening, when the moon shines, the 
whole city seems to rouse; then the palaces stand out more squarely and look 
more noble. Venetia, the queen of Adria, that in the day-time is a dead swan 
upon the muddy water, gets then life and beauty. 

A scorpion had stung my hand, and this made my stay here a painful one. All 
the veins in my arm swelled. I had paroxysms of fever, but fortunately the 
weather was cold, the sting not very venomous, and in the black, sepulchral 
gondola I left Venice without regret, to go to another city of graves, — that 
where the Scaligers repose, and where is the tomb of Romeo and Juliet, — the 
city of Verona. 

My countryman, the painter Bendz, born like myself in Odense, left his home 
in youth and freshness; his talent was acknowledged, he had a faithful bride, and 


hastened joyfully to Italy, climbed the Alps, saw the Canaan of art lying before 
him, and suddenly died in Vicenza. I sought his grave, but nobody could tell me 
where it was. The memory of this brother from the same native town, came 
vividly before me on this spot. His lot seemed to me so happy, that I could have 
wished my own the same! my mind became more and more depressed as I 
ascended the Alps, toward the North, homeward. 

I travelled in company with a young Scot, Mr. Jameson from Edinburgh; he 
found that the Tyrol Mountains bore a great resemblance to the heights of his 
own home, and tears came into his eyes, for he felt home-sick; I did not know 
that disease. I only felt an increasing depression in thinking of all I was to meet 
with, anticipating the bitter cup I certainly would have to drink. Besides, I was 
sure I never again should see this beautiful country I now was leaving. 

The Alps lay behind us, and the Bavarian table-land stretched before us. The 
last of May I arrived at Munich. I took a room in the house of an honest comb- 
maker on Carl Square. I had no acquaintances, but these were soon made. In the 
street I immediately met with my countryman Birch, who married Charlotte 
Birch-Pfeiffer, renowned as an authoress and actress. She was at that time 
directress of the City Theatre in Zurich, and therefore I could not then make her 
acquaintance. I had formerly often seen Birch in Siboni’s house; he knew me, 
and showed me much attention and kindness. We saw each other often, and he 
was frank and sociable. 

The philosopher Schelling was then living in Munich. I had heard much about 
him from H. C. Orsted. I can add another kind of connection too. My landlady in 
Copenhagen had told me that Schelling, during his stay there, had lived in her 
house, and that the bed I occupied had been his. I had no letters of 
recommendation, nobody who could introduce me to him; therefore I went 
without ceremony to his house, announced myself, and was very well received 
by the old man. He conversed a long time with me about Italy; I did not speak 
German well, one Danish idiom followed another; but just that was what 
interested him most, — the Danish element shone through, he said; it seemed to 
him so strange and yet so familiar. He invited me to see his family and talked 
with me very kindly. Several years afterward, when I had acquired a name in 
Germany, we met in Berlin as old friends. 

My stay at Munich was very pleasant, but the days pointed more and more 
toward my real home, Copenhagen. By careful economy I tried to extend the 
time of my stay, for I was afraid that once home I should grow fast there, and the 
rolling seas would pass over me. 

From letters I learned how entirely I had been given up and blotted out as 
poet; the “Monthly Journal of Literature” had publicly stated this as a plain fact. 


It was my “Collected Poems,” published during my absence, which had 
separately met with great success, and the “Twelve Months of the Year,” that 
served as proof of my intellectual death. A travelling friend brought me the 
“Monthly Journal;” of course it was well that I should see it with my own eyes. 

I left Munich. In the coach was a lively man who was going to the bath of 
Gastein; at the city gate the poet Saphir came and shook hands with him. My 
companion was very interesting; the theatre was soon made the subject of our 
conversation; we spoke of the last representation of “G6tz von Berlichingen,” 
where Esslair had the principal part and was several times called out; but he did 
not please me; I told my companion so, and said that I liked Mr. Wespermann, 
who played the part of Selbitz, best of all. “I thank you for the compliment!” 
exclaimed the stranger. It was Wespermann himself; I did not know him; my joy 
at being in company with that able artist drew me nearer to him, and the journey 
made us friends. 

We reached the Austrian frontier. My passport from Copenhagen was in 
French, the frontier guard looked at it, and asked for my name. I answered, 
“Hans Christian Andersen!” 

“That name is not in your passport, your name is Jean Chretien Andersen; so 
you travel under another name than your own?” 

Now commenced an examination, which became very amusing. I, who never 
carried either cigars or other prohibited articles with me, had my trunk searched 
through and through, and I myself was scrupulously examined; all my letters 
from home were looked through; they made me declare on oath whether they 
contained anything beside family affairs; after that they asked me what my 
“chapeau bras” was. I answered, “A hat for society.”— “What kind of society?” 
asked they, “a secret society?” My ivy wreath from the Christmas Feast in 
Rome seemed very suspicious to them. “Have you been in Paris?” they again 
asked. “Yes!” And now they let me know that all was as it ought to be in Austria 
that they were not going to have revolutions, and were very well contented with 
their Emperor Franz. I assured them that I was of the same mind, and that they 
might be entirely at rest; I hated revolutions, and was a tiptop kind of subject. 
That all went for nothing; I was more severely searched than all the others, and 
the only reason was that the officer in Copenhagen had translated the Danish 
name Hans Christian by Jean Chretien. 

In Salzburg, near my lodging, was an old house with figures and inscriptions; 
it had belonged to Doctor Theophrastus Bombastus Paracelsus, who died there. 
The old serving-woman in the inn told me that she also was born in that house, 
and that she knew about Paracelsus; that he was a man who could cure the 
disease among men of quality called gout, and on that account the other doctors 


grew angry and gave him poison; he discovered it, and was skillful enough to 
know how to drive the poison out. He therefore locked himself in the house, and 
ordered his servant not to open the door before he called him; but the servant 
was very curious, and opened the door before the time, when his master had not 
got the poison higher up than into the throat, and seeing the door open, 
Paracelsus fell dead on the floor. That was the popular story I got. Paracelsus has 
always been to me a very romantic and attractive personage, and no doubt could 
be made use of in a Danish poem, for his wandering life carried him up to 
Denmark. He is spoken of as surgeon in the allied army there, and is mentioned 
during the reign of Christian II. as giving Mother Sigbrith in Copenhagen a kind 
of physic in a vial, which cracked and let the contents out with a noise like a clap 
of thunder. Poor Paracelsus! he was called a quack, but was a genius in his art 
before his time: but every one who goes before the coach of Time gets kicked or 
trampled down by its horses. 

When one is in Salzburg one must also see Hallein, go through the salt works, 
and pass over the cover of the saltboiling, huge iron pan. The waterfall at 
Golling foams over the blocks of stone, but I have forgotten all impressions save 
that made by the smiles of a child. I had for guide a little boy who possessed in a 
singular degree the seriousness of an old man, a look which we sometimes 
perceive among children; an air of intelligence, a certain seriousness, was spread 
over the little fellow, not a smile was seen upon his face. Only when we arrived 
at the foot of the foaming, rushing waters, which resounded in the air, his eyes 
began to beam, and the little chap smiled so happily and said proudly, “That is 
Golling Fall!” The waters foam and foam still; I have forgotten them, but not the 
smile of the boy. It often happens that we notice and retain in our memory some 
little thing about places we see, which many may call unessential or accidental. 
The magnificent monastery at Molk on the Danube, with its splendor of marble 
and its magnificent view, has only left in my mind one permanent, fresh 
remembrance — that of a large, black, burnt spot on the floor. It was caused 
during the war in 1809; the Austrians were encamped on the northern bank of 
the Danube: Napoleon had taken up his quarters in the monastery. A dispatch 
which in a fit of anger he had set fire to and thrown away, had burnt that hole in 
the floor. 

At last I came in sight of the steeple of St. Stephen’s Church, and soon I stood 
in the Imperial City. The house of the Sonnenleitners was at that time a true 
home for all Danes. We always found countrymen here, and many notabilities 
used to meet here in the evening: Captain Tscherning, the doctors Bendz and 
Thune, the Norwegian Schweigaard. I did not go there very often, as the theatre 
had more attraction for me. The Bourg Theatre was excellent. I saw Anschiitz as 


Gotz von Berlichingen; Madame von Weissenthurn as Madame Herb in “The 
Americans.” What a play it was! A young girl, Mathilde Wildauer, who has 
since acquired the name of an artist, made her first appearance on the stage in 
these days as Gurli in the “Indians in England.” Several comedies of Kotzebue 
were given here in a very excellent way. Kotzebue had good sense, but no great 
fancy; he was the Scribe of his time; he could write unpoetical pieces, but his 
good sense gave them all admirable dialogues. 

In Hitzing I saw and heard Strauss; he stood there in the middle of his 
orchestra like the heart in that waltz organism; it seemed to me as if the melodies 
poured through him and escaped out of all his members; his eyes flashed, and it 
was easy to see that he was the life and soul of the orchestra. Madame von 
Weissenthurn had her villa in Hitzing, and I made the acquaintance of this 
interesting lady. I have since, in “A Poet’s Bazaar,” given a kind of silhouette of 
this amiable and gifted lady. Her comedies, “Which is the Bride,” and “The 
Estate of Sternberg,” have been received with great success on the Danish stage. 
Our younger people, I suppose, do not know Johanne von Weissenthurn; she was 
daughter of an actor, and appeared on the stage while quite a child. In the year 
1809, she played Phedra for Napoleon in Schénbrunn, and was presented by 
him with a gift of full three thousand francs. She wrote on a wager in eight days, 
when twenty-five years old, the drama “Die Drusen”; since that she has written 
more than sixty dramatic pieces; and after forty years activity the Emperor Franz 
bestowed upon her the “golden civil-honor medal,” which had not been given to 
any actress before, and which procured her the Prussian golden medal for arts 
and sciences. She left the theatre in 1841, and died in Hitzing the 18th of May, 
1847. Her comedies are published in fourteen volumes. I spoke for the first time 
with her at her villa in Hitzing; she was a great admirer of Oehlenschlager. “The 
great one” she always called him, whom she had learnt to know and estimate, 
when he as a young man was in Vienna. She liked to listen to my narratives from 
Italy, and said that my words gave her a clear perception of that country, so that 
she seemed to be there with me. 

In Sonnenleitner’s house I learned to know Mr. Grillparzer, who had written 
“The Ancestress,” and “The Golden Fleece.” 

In true Viennese fashion he shook my hand and greeted me as a poet. 

I saw Castelli very often. He is undoubtedly the type of a true Viennese, and 
is in possession of all the excellent and peculiar qualities of such a one, — 
namely, good-nature, brilliant humor, faithfulness and devotion to his emperor. 
“The good Franz,” said he, “I have written a petition to him in verse, and begged 
him when we Vienneses meet him and salute him not to answer our salutations 


by taking off his hat in this cold weather!” I saw all his bijouterie — his 
collections of snuffboxes; one of them, in the shape of a snail, had belonged to 
Voltaire! “Bow and kiss it,” said he. 

In my “Only a Fiddler,” where Naomi appears in Vienna, I have made 
Castelli one of the actors, and the verse which stands at the head of the chapter 
was mitten for me by the poet before we separated. 

After spending a month in Vienna I commenced my journey homeward by 
way of Prague, enjoying “the poetry of travelling life” as people call it. A crowd 
of people were squeezed together, the coach jerked and rattled, but this brought 
out some droll characters that helped to keep up the good humor in the coach. 
Among others we had an old gentleman who was displeased with everything; he 
had been the victim of extortion, and was continually calculating how much 
money he had spent, and he found that it was always too much; first it was for a 
cup of coffee that was not worth the money, then he was vexed by the 
degeneracy of the young people nowadays, who had too much to do with 
everything, even with the fate of the world. A dirty Jew who was seated at his 
side, prattled all the time and told ten times over his journey to Ragusa in 
Dalmatia! he would not, he said, be a king, — that was too much; but he would 
like to be a king’s valet, like one he had known, who had grown so fleshy that he 
could not walk, and was obliged to have a valet for himself. He was nasty from 
head to foot, and yet he was continually talking of cleanliness. He was indignant 
at hearing that in Hungary they used to heat the ovens with cow’s dung! he 
served up old anecdotes to us. Suddenly he became absorbed in thought, drew a 
paper out of his pocket, rolled his eyes about, and wrote. He had ideas! he said, 
and asked me to read what he had written down. 

There were no reserved seats in the coach, and we had to agree the best way 
we could; but the two best places were after all taken away from us by two new 
travellers, who stepped in at Iglau while we, weary and hungry, went to the 
supper-table. They were a young woman with her husband; he was already 
asleep when we reéntered the coach; she was awake enough for both of them, 
and loquacity itself; she spoke of art and literature, of refined education, of 
reading a poet and comprehending him, of music and plastic art, of Calderon and 
Mendelssohn. Sometimes she stopped, and sighed at her husband, who leaned 
his head upon her: “Raise your angelic head, it crushes my bosom!” said she. 
And now she talked about her father’s library, and of the meeting she was again 
to have with him; and when I asked her of the Bohemian literature, she was 
intimately acquainted with all the authors of note in the country, — they came to 
her father’s house, who had in his library a complete collection of books 
belonging to modern literature, etc. When day broke I perceived that she and her 


husband were a fair Jewish couple; he awoke, drank a cup of coffee, and fell 
asleep again, leaned his head against his wife, opened his mouth only once to 
utter a womout witticism, and so slept again — that angel! 

She wanted to know about us all, what our positions and conditions were, and 
learning that I was an author, she took much interest in me. When we gave our 
names at the gates of Prague, an old deaf gentleman said that his name was 
“Professor Zimmermann!”— “Zimmermann!” she cried out; “Zimmermann’s 
‘Solitude!’ Are you Zimmermann? “She did not know that the author she meant 
had been dead a long time. The deaf gentleman repeated his name, and now she 
burst out into lamentations that only at the hour of separation she had learned 
with whom she had been travelling. 

I had told her that I meant to go early next morning to Dresden; she said that 
she was very sorry for it, because she would have invited me to see her father 
and his library, and, perhaps, meet with people of sympathetic mind! “We live in 
the largest house of the place! “She pointed it out to me and I saw that both she 
and her husband entered it. When they took leave, the husband gave me his card. 
The next morning I decided to stay two days in Prague, so I could pay my 
travelling companions a visit, and take a view of the library with its Bohemian 
literature. 

I went to the large house where I had seen the couple enter. In the first story 
nobody knew anything of the family, nor in the second story; mounting the third, 
I mentioned the great library that was said to be there! no, nobody knew of it. I 
reached the fourth story, but neither here was any information to be had, and 
they said that no other families lived in the house except those I had seen; there 
lived, to be sure, an old Jew in a couple of garrets in the top of the house, but 
they were sure that I could not mean him. Nevertheless I mounted the stairs, — 
the walls to the staircase consisting of rough boards; there was a low door at 
which I knocked. An old man dressed in a dirty night-gown opened it, and I 
stepped into a low-studded room; in the middle of the floor stood a large clothes- 
basket filled with books. “It is not possible that family lives here!” said I. 

“My God!” cried a female voice from a little side-chamber. I looked in that 
direction and beheld my travelling lady in negligee, balancing her fine, black silk 
travelling gown over her head in order to get it on, and in the opposite chamber 
her husband gaped in a sleepy fashion, drowsily nodding his “angel head.” I 
stood amazed: the lady stepped in, the dress open in the back, an untied bonnet 
on the head, and her cheeks blushing with surprise. “Von Andersen!” said she, 
and uttered an excuse. All was out of order here, and her father’s library — she 
pointed at the clothes-basket. All the boasting in the travelling coach was 
reduced to a garret and a bag filled with books! 


From Prague I went by Toeplitz and Dresden home to Denmark. With 
mingled feelings in my heart I went ashore, and not all the tears I shed were tears 
of joy. But God was with me. I had no thought or affection for Germany; my 
heart was attached to Italy, which was a paradise lost to me, where I should 
never again go. With dread and anxiety I looked toward the future at home. 

Italy, with its scenery and the life of its people, occupied my soul, and toward 
this land I felt a yearning. My earlier life and what I had now seen, blended 
themselves together into an image — into poetry, which I was compelled to 
write down, although I was convinced that it would occasion me more trouble 
than joy, if my necessities at home should oblige me to print it. I had already in 
Rome written the first chapter, and others afterward in Munich. It was my novel 
of “The Improvisatore.” In a letter I received in Rome, J. L. Heiberg wrote that 
he considered me as a kind of an improvisatore, and that word was the spark 
which gave my new poem its name. 

At one of my first visits to the theatre at Odense, as a little boy, where, as I 
have already mentioned, the representations were given in the German language, 
I saw the “Donauweibchen,” and the public applauded the actress of the 
principal part. Homage was paid to her, and she was honored; and I vividly 
remember thinking how happy she must be. Many years afterward, when, as a 
student, I visited Odense, I saw, in one of the chambers of the hospital where the 
poor widows lived, and where one bed stood by another, a female portrait 
hanging over one bed in a gilt frame. It was Lessing’s “Emelia Galotti,” and 
represented her as pulling the rose to pieces; but the picture was a portrait. It 
appeared singular in contrast with the poverty by which it was surrounded. 

“Whom does it represent?” asked I. 

“O!” said one of the old women, “it is the face of the German lady, — the 
poor lady who was once an actress!” And then I saw a little delicate woman, 
whose face was covered with wrinkles, and in an old silk gown that once had 
been black. That was the once celebrated singer, who, as the Donauweibchen, 
had been applauded by every one. This circumstance made an indelible 
impression upon me, and often occurred to my mind. 

In Naples I heard Malibran for the first time. Her singing and acting 
surpassed anything which I had hitherto either heard or seen; and yet I thought 
the while of the miserably poor singer in the hospital of Odense: the two figures 
blended into the Annunciata of the novel. Italy was the background for that 
which had been experienced and that which was imagined. 

My journey was ended. It was in August of 1834 that I returned to Denmark. I 
wrote the first part of the book at Ingemann’s, in Soro, in a little chamber in the 
roof, among fragrant lime-trees. I finished it in Copenhagen. 


“To the Conference Councilor Collin and to his noble wife, in whom I found 
parents, whose children were brethren and sisters to me, whose house was my 
home, do I here present the best of which I am possessed.” So ran the dedication. 

The book was read, the edition sold, and another one printed. The critics were 
silent, the newspapers said nothing, but I heard in roundabout ways that there 
was an interest felt in my production, and that many were much pleased with it. 
At length the poet Carl Bagger wrote a notice in the “Sunday Times,” of which 
he was editor, that began thus: — 

“<The poet Andersen does not write now as well as formerly; he is exhausted: 
that I have for a long time expected.’ In this fashion the poet is spoken of here 
and there in some of the aristocratic circles, perhaps in the very place where on 
his first appearance he was petted and almost idolized. But that he is not 
exhausted, and that he now, on the contrary, has swung himself into a position 
altogether unknown to him before, he has by his ‘Improvisatore’ shown in a 
most brilliant way.” 

People laugh now at me, but I say frankly I wept aloud, I cried for very 
gladness, and was moved to thankfulness toward God and man. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MANY who formerly had been my enemies, now changed their opinion; and 
among these one became my friend, who, I hope, will remain so through the 
whole of my life. That was Hauch the poet, — one of the noblest characters with 
whom I am acquainted. He had returned home from Italy after a residence of 
several years abroad, just at the same time when Heiberg’s vaudevilles were 
intoxicating the inhabitants of Copenhagen, and when my “Journey on Foot” 
was making me a little known. He commenced a controversy with Heiberg, and 
somewhat scoffed at me. Nobody called his attention to my better lyrical 
writings; I was described to him as a spoiled, petulant child of fortune. He now 
read my “Improvisator,” and feeling that there was something good in me, his 
noble character evinced itself by his writing a cordial letter to me, in which he 
said that he had done me an injustice, and offered me now the hand of 
reconciliation. From that time we became friends. He used his influence for me 
with the utmost zeal, and has watched my onward career with heartfelt 
friendship. But so little able have many people been to understand what is 
excellent in him or the noble connection of heart between us two, that not long 
since, when he wrote, a long novel, and drew in it the caricature of a poet, whose 
vanity ended in insanity, the people in Denmark discovered that he had treated 
me with the greatest injustice, because he had described in it my weakness. 
People must not believe that this was the assertion of one single person, or a 
misapprehension of my character; no: and Hauch felt himself compelled to write 
a treatise upon me as a poet, that he might show what a different place he 
assigned to me. 

But to return to “The Improvisatore.” This book raised my sunken fortunes, 
collected my friends again around me, nay, even obtained for me new ones. For 
the first time I felt that I had obtained a due acknowledgment. The book was 
translated into German by Kruse, with a long title, “Jugendleben und Traéume 
eines italianischen Dichter’s.” I objected to the title; but he declared that it was 
necessary in order to attract attention to the book. 

Bagger had, as already stated, been the first to pass judgment on the work; 
after an interval of some time a second critique made its appearance, more 
courteous, it is true, than I was accustomed to, but still passing lightly over the 
best things in the book, and dwelling on its deficiencies, and on the number of 
incorrectly written Italian words. And as Nicolai’s well-known book, “Italy as it 
really is,” came out just then, people universally said, “Now we shall be able to 


see what it is about which Andersen has written, for from Nicolai a true idea of 
Italy will be obtained for the first time.” 

I presented my book to Christian VII, at that time Prince Christian. In the 
antechamber I met with one of our lesser poets, who is in possession of a high 
rank in the state calendar; he was so condescending as to speak to me. Well, we 
exercised the same trade, we were both poets, and now he delivered a little 
lecture for my benefit to a high personage present on the word “Collosseum.” He 
had seen that word spelled by Byron “Coliseum,” — that was terrible! The same 
blunder kept recurring, and made one forget what there might be of good in the 
book. The lecture was delivered in a loud voice for the benefit of the whole 
assembly. I tried to demonstrate that I had written it in exactly the right way and 
Byron not; the noble gentleman shrugged his shoulders and smiled, handed me 
my book, and regretted “the bad misprint in that beautifully bound book!” 

The “Monthly Review of Literature” noticed many little now forgotten 
pamphlets and comedies, but did not deign to bestow on “The Improvisatore” a 
single word, perhaps because it already had a great public; a second edition of 
the book was published. Only when I had a firm footing and wrote my next 
novel, “O. T.,” — it was in the year 1837, — was “The Improvisatore” 
mentioned by the “Monthly Review:” then how I was scolded and reproved! But 
this is not the place to speak of that. 

It was from Germany that there came the first decided acknowledgment of the 
merits of my work, or rather, perhaps, its over-estimation. I bow myself in joyful 
gratitude, like a sick man toward the sunshine, when my heart is grateful. I am 
not, as the Danish “Monthly Review,” in its critique of “The Improvisatore,” 
condescended to assert, an unthankful man, who exhibits in his work a want of 
gratitude toward his benefactors. I was indeed myself poor Antonio, who sighed 
under the burden which I had to bear, — I, the poor lad who ate the bread of 
charity. From Sweden also, later, resounded my praise, and the Swedish 
newspapers contained articles in praise of this work, which within the last two 
years has been received with equal warmth in England, — where Mary Howitt, 
the poetess, has translated it into English. Everywhere abroad was heard the 
loudest acknowledgment of its excellence. 

“This book is in romance what ‘Childe Harold’ is in poetry,” — so it was 
criticised in England; and when, thirteen years after, I came for the first time to 
London, I heard of a generous criticism in the “Foreign Review,” attributed to 
the son-in-law of Walter Scott, the able and critical Lockhart. 

I did not know anything about it; I could not at that time read English; and 
although it appeared in one of the most read and best known reviews that come 
to Copenhagen, it was not mentioned in any Danish newspaper. 


In North America also some English translations were afterward published, 
and in 1844 there followed in St. Petersburg a Russian, translated from the 
Swedish, and another translation into Bohemian was also made. The book was 
warmly received in Holland, and the well known monthly “De Tijd” contained a 
very complimentary critique of it. 

In 1847 it was published in French, translated by Madame Lebrun, and was 
very favorably criticised; its purity was especially taken notice of. 

There are in Germany seven or eight different editions of this romance, with 
various imprints. I must furthermore refer to the well known Hitzig’s edition of 
Chamisso’s works, in which the poet expresses his delight at my book, and ranks 
it higher than such works as “Notre Dame de Paris,” “La Salamandre,” etc. 

Then and during the years following, it was from without, so to speak, that 
the most hearty recognition came, and kept me up in spirit. If Denmark really 
had a poet in me, then no one at home took any heed to my need of nourishment. 
While people frequently set out carefully in the hot-house some little blade of 
what they believe may come to have some sort of value, almost every one has 
done, as it were, everything to prevent my growing. But our Lord willed it thus 
for my development, and therefore He sent the sun’s rays from without, and let 
what I had written find its own way. 

There exists in the public a power which is stronger than all the critics and 
cliques. I felt that at home I stood on firmer ground, and my spirit again had 
moments in which it raised its wings for flight. 

A few months only after the publication of “The Improvisatore” I brought out 
the first part of my “Wonder Stories,” but the critics would not vouchsafe to me 
any encouragement; they could not get away from their old preconceived 
notions. The “Monthly Review” never deigned to mention them at all, and in 
“Dannora,” another critical journal, I was advised not to waste my time in 
writing wonder stories. I lacked the usual form of that kind of poetry; I would 
not study models, said they — and so I gave up writing them; and in this 
alternation of feeling between gayety and ill-humor I wrote my next novel, “O. 
T.” I felt just at the time a strong mental impulse to write, and I believed that I 
had found my true element in novel-writing. 

There were published successively “The Improvisatore” in 1835, “O. T.” in 
1836, and “Only a Fiddler” in 1837. Many liked my “O. T.,” especially H. C. 
Orsted, who had a great appreciation of humor. He encouraged me to continue in 
this direction, and from him and his family I met with the kindest 
acknowledgments. — 

At Sibbern’s, with whom I now had a personal acquaintance, I read “O. T.” 
Poul Moller, who had just arrived from Norway, and was no admirer of my 


“Journey on Foot to Amack,” was present at one of my evening readings, and 
listened with great interest. The passages concerning Jutland, the heath, and the 
Western Sea pleased him especially, and he praised them warmly. Some 
translations of “O T.” into German were afterward again translated into Swedish, 
Dutch, and English. “O. T.” was read and again read, the book had its partisans, 
but the newspaper and journal critics did not show me any encouragement; they 
forgot that with years the boy becomes a man, and that people may acquire 
knowledge in other than the ordinary ways. 

Many who had perhaps never read my last greater works, were the most 
severe judges, but not quite so honest as Heiberg, who, when I asked him if he 
had read these novels, answered me jokingly, “I never read great books!” 

The year after (1837) appeared my romance, “Only a Fiddler,” a spiritual 
blossom sprung out of the terrible struggle that went on in me between my poet 
nature and my hard surroundings. Yet it was a step in advance. I understood 
myself and the world better, but I was ready to give up expecting to receive any 
kind of true recognition of that which God had bestowed upon me. In another 
world it might be cleared up — that was my faith. If “The Improvisatore” was a 
real improvisatore, “Only a Fiddler” was then to be understood as struggle and 
suffering: this production was carefully wrought, and, looked at from without, it 
was conceived and executed with the greatest simplicity. The opposition that had 
stirred in me against injustice, folly, and the stupidity and hardness of the public, 
found vent in the characters of Naomi, Ladislaus, and the godfather in Hollow 
Lane. 

This book also made its way at home, but no word of thanks or 
encouragement was heard; the critics only granted that I was very fortunate in 
trusting to my instinct, — an expression applied to animals, but in the human 
world, in the world of poetry, it is called genius; for me instinct was good 
enough. There was a constant depreciation of all that was good in me. A single 
person of distinction told me once that I was treated very hardly and unjustly, 
but nobody stepped forward to denounce it. 

The novel “Only a Fiddler” made a strong impression for a short time on one 
of our country’s young and highly gifted men, S6ren Kierkegaard. Meeting him 
in the street, he told me that he would write a review of my book, and that I 
should be more satisfied with that than I had been with the earlier, because, he 
said, they had misunderstood me! A long time elapsed, then he read the book 
again, and the first good impression of it was effaced. I must almost believe that 
the more seriously he examined the story, the more faults he found; and when 
the critique appeared, it did not please me at all. It came out as a whole book, the 
first, I believe, that Kierkegaard has written; and because of the Hegelian 


heaviness in the expression, it was very difficult to read, and people said in fun 
that only Kierkegaard and Andersen had read it through. I learned from it that I 
was no poet, but a poetical figure that had escaped from my group, in which my 
place would be taken by some future poet or be used by him as a figure in a 
poem, and that thus my supplement would be created! Since that time I have had 
a better understanding with this author, who has always met me with kindness 
and discernment. That which contributed likewise to place this book in the shade 
was the circumstance of Heiberg having at that time published his “Every-day 
Stories,” which were written in excellent language, and with good taste and 
truth. Their own merits, and the recommendation of their being Heiberg’s, who 
was the beaming star of literature, placed them in the highest rank. 

I had, however, advanced so far that there no longer existed any doubt as to 
my poetical ability, which people had wholly denied to me before my journey to 
Italy. Still not a single Danish critic had spoken of the characteristics which are 
peculiar to my novels. It was not until my works appeared in Swedish that this 
was done, and then several Swedish journals went profoundly into the subject, 
and analyzed my works with good and honorable intentions. The case was the 
same in Germany; and from this country, too, my heart was strengthened to 
proceed. It was not until last year that in Denmark a man of influence, Hauch the 
poet, spoke of the novels in his already mentioned treatise, and with a few 
touches brought their characteristics prominently forward. 

“The principal thing,” says he, “in Andersen’s best and most elaborate works, 
in those which are distinguished for the richest fancy, the deepest feeling, the 
most lively poetic spirit, is of talent, or at least of a noble nature, which will 
struggle its way out of narrow and depressing circumstances. This is the case 
with his three novels, and with this purpose in view it is really an important state 
of existence which he describes — an inner world, which no one understands 
better than he, who has himself drained out of the bitter cup of suffering and 
renunciation painful and deep feelings, which are closely related to those of his 
own experience, and from which Memory, who, according to the old significant 
myth, is the mother of the Muses, met him hand in hand with them. That which 
he, in these his works, relates to the world, deserves assuredly to be listened to 
with attention; because, at the same time that it may be only the most secret 
inward life of the individual, yet it is also the common lot of men of talent and 
genius, at least when these are in needy circumstances, as is the case of those 
who are here placed before our eyes. In so far as in his ‘Improvisatore,’ in ‘O. 
T.,’ and in ‘Only a Fiddler,’ he represents not only himself, in his own separate 
individuality, but at the same time the momentous combat which so many have 
to pass through, and which he understands so well, because in it his own life has 


developed itself; therefore in no instance can he be said to present to the reader 
what belongs to the world of illusion, but only that which bears witness to truth, 
and which, as is the case with all such testimony, has a universal and enduring 
worth. 

“And still more than this, Andersen is not only the defender of talent and 
genius, but, at the same time, of every human heart which is unkindly and 
unjustly treated. And whilst he himself has so painfully suffered in that deep 
combat in which the Laocoon snakes seize upon the outstretched hand, — whilst 
he himself has been compelled to drink from that wormwood-steeped bowl 
which the cold-blooded and arrogant world so constantly offers to those who are 
in depressed circumstances, he is fully capable of giving to his delineations in 
this respect a truth and an earestness, nay, even a tragic and a pain-awakening 
pathos, that rarely fails of producing its effect on the sympathizing human heart. 
Who can read that scene in his ‘Only a Fiddler,’ in which the ‘high-bred hound,’ 
as the poet expresses it, turned away with disgust from the broken victuals which 
the poor youth received as alms, without recognizing, at the same time, that this 
is no game in which vanity seeks for a triumph, but that it expresses much more 
— human nature wounded to its inmost depths, which here speaks out its 
sufferings?” 

Thus is it spoken in Denmark of my works, after an interval of nine or ten 
years; thus speaks the voice of a noble, venerated man. It is with me and the 
critics as it is with wine, — the more years pass before it is drunk, the better is 
its flavor. 

During the year in which the “Fiddler” came out, I visited for the first time 
the neighboring country of Sweden. I went by the Gota canal to Stockholm. At 
that time nobody understood what is now called Scandinavian sympathies; there 
still existed a sort of mistrust inherited from the old wars between the two 
neighbor nations. Littke was known of Swedish literature, and yet it required 
little pains for a Dane easily to read and understand the Swedish language; 
people scarcely knew Tegner’s “Frithiof and Axel,” excepting through 
translations. I had, however, read a few other Swedish authors, and the deceased, 
unfortunate Stagnelius pleased me more as a poet than Tegnér, who represented 
poetry in Sweden. I, who hitherto had only travelled into Germany and southern 
countries, where by this means the departure from Copenhagen was also the 
departure from my mother tongue, felt, in this respect, almost at home in 
Sweden: the languages are so much akin, that of two persons each might read in 
the language of his own country, and yet the other understand him. It seemed to 
me, as a Dane, that Denmark expanded itself; kinship with the people exhibited 


itself in many ways, more and more; and I felt in a lively degree how near akin 
are Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians. 

I met with cordial, kind people, and with these I easily made acquaintance. I 
reckon this journey among the happiest I ever made. I had no knowledge of the 
character of Swedish scenery, and therefore I was in the highest degree 
astonished by the Trollhatta voyage, and by the extremely picturesque situation 
of Stockholm. It sounds to the uninitiated half like a fairy tale, when one says 
that the steamboat goes up across the lakes over the mountains, from whence 
may be seen the outstretched pine and beech woods below. Immense sluices 
heave up and lower the vessel again, whilst the travellers ramble through the 
woods. None of the cascades of Switzerland, none in Italy, not even that of 
Terni, have in them anything so imposing as that of Trollhatta. Such is the 
impression, at all events, which it made on me. 

On this journey, and at this last-mentioned place, commenced a very 
interesting acquaintance, and one which has not been without its influence on 
me, — an acquaintance with the Swedish authoress, Fredrika Bremer. I had just 
been speaking with the captain of the steamboat and some of the passengers 
about the Swedish authors living in Stockholm, and I mentioned my desire to see 
and converse with Miss Bremer. 

“You will not meet with her,” said the captain, “as she is at this moment on a 
visit in Norway.” 

“She will be coming back while I am there,” said I in joke; “I always am 
lucky in my journeys, and that which I most wish for is always accomplished.” 

“Hardly this time, however,” said the captain. 

A few hours after this he came up to me laughing, with the list of the newly 
arrived passengers in his hand. “Lucky fellow,” said he aloud, “you take good 
fortune with you; Miss Bremer is here, and sails with us to Stockholm.” 

I received it as a joke; he showed me the list, but still I was uncertain. Among 
the new arrivals I could see no one who resembled an authoress. Evening came 
on, and about midnight we were on the great Wener Lake. At sunrise I wished to 
have a view of this extensive lake, the shores of which could scarcely be seen; 
and for this purpose I left the cabin. At the very moment that I did so, another 
passenger was also doing the same, — a lady neither young nor old, wrapped in 
a shawl and cloak. I thought to myself, if Miss Bremer is on board, this must be 
she, and fell into discourse with her; she replied politely, but still distantly, nor 
would she directly answer my question whether she was the authoress of the 
celebrated novels. She asked after my name; was acquainted with it, but 
confessed that she had read none of my works. She then inquired whether I had 
not some of them with me, and I lent her a copy of “The Improvisatore,” which I 


had destined for Beskow. She vanished immediately with the volumes, and was 
not again visible all morning. 

When I again saw her, her countenance was beaming, and she was full of 
cordiality; she pressed my hand, and said that she had read the greater part of the 
first volume, and that she now knew me. 

The vessel flew with us across the mountains, through quiet inland lakes and 
forests, till it arrived at the Baltic Sea, where, islands lie scattered, as in the 
Archipelago, and where the most remarkable transition takes place from naked 
cliffs to grassy islands, and to those on which stand trees and houses. Eddies and 
breakers make it here necessary to take on board a skillful pilot; and there are 
indeed some places where every passenger must sit quietly on his seat, whilst the 
eye of the pilot is riveted upon one point. On shipboard one feels the mighty 
power of nature, which at one moment seizes hold of the vessel, and the next lets 
it go again. Miss Bremer related many legends and many histories which were 
connected with this or that island, or those farm premises up aloft on the main- 
land. 

In Stockholm the acquaintance with her increased, and year after year the 
letters which have passed between us have strengthened it. She is a noble 
woman; the great truths of religion, and the poetry which lies in the quiet 
circumstances of life, have penetrated her being. 

It was not until after my visit to Stockholm that her Swedish translation of my 
novel came out; my lyrical poems only, and my “Journey on Foot,” were known 
to a few authors; these received me with the utmost kindness, and the lately 
deceased Dahlgrén, well known by his humorous poems, wrote a song in my 
honor — in short, I met with hospitality, and countenances beaming with Sunday 
gladness. 

I had brought with me a letter of introduction from Orsted to the celebrated 
Berzelius, who gave me a good reception in the old city of Upsala. From this 
place I returned to Stockholm. City, country, and people were all dear to me, it 
seemed to me, as I said before, that the boundaries of my native land had 
stretched themselves out, and I now first felt the kindredship of the three 
peoples, and in this feeling I wrote a Scandinavian song. In this poem there was 
nothing of politics: politics I have nothing to do with. The poet is not to serve 
politics, but go before movements like a prophet. It was a hymn of praise for all 
the three nations, for that which was peculiar and best in each one of them. 

“One can see that the Swedes made a deal of him,” was the first remark 
which I heard at home on this song. 

Years pass on; the neighbors understand each other better; Oehlenschlager, 
Fredrika Bremer, and Tegnér cause them to read each other’s authors; and the 


foolish remains of the old enmity, which had no other foundation than that they 
did not know each other, vanished. There now prevails a beautiful, cordial 
relationship between Sweden and Denmark: — A Scandinavian club has been 
established in Stockholm; and with this my song came to honor; and it was then 
said, “It will outlive everything that Andersen has written:” which was as unjust 
as when they said that it was only the product of flattered vanity. This song is 
now sung in Sweden as well as in Denmark. 

On my return home I began to study history industriously, and made myself 
still further acquainted with the literature of foreign countries. Yet still the 
volume which afforded me the greatest pleasure was that of nature; and during a 
summer residence among the country seats of Funen, and more especially at 
Lykkesholm, with its highly romantic site in the midst of woods, and at the noble 
seat of Glorup, from whose possessor I met with the most friendly reception, did 
I acquire more true wisdom, assuredly, in my solitary rambles, than I ever could 
have gained from the schools. 

The house of the Conference Councilor Collin in Copenhagen was at that 
time, as it has been since, a second father’s house to me, and there I had parents, 
and brothers, and sisters. It was here that the humor and love of life observable 
in various passages of the novel “O. T.,” and in the little dramatic pieces written 
about this time, for instance, “The Invisible at Sprogé,” had their origin, and 
where much good was done to me in this respect, so that my morbid turn of 
mind was unable to gain the mastery of me. Collin’s eldest daughter, Madame 
Ingeborg Drewsen, especially exercised great influence over me, by her merry 
humor and wit. When the mind is yielding and elastic, like the expanse of ocean, 
it readily, like the ocean, reflects its surroundings. 

I was very productive, and my writings, in my own country, were now 
classed among those which were always bought and read; therefore for each 
fresh work I received a higher payment. Yet truly, when you consider what a 
circumscribed world the Danish reading world is, and that I was not, when 
looked at from Heiberg’s and the “Monthly’s” balcony, acknowledged as a poet 
of the time, you will see that this payment could not be the most liberal. Yet I 
had to live. I call to my mind how astonished Charles Dickens was at hearing of 
the payment I had received for “The Improvisatore.” 

“What did you get?” asked he. I answered, “Nineteen pounds!”— “For the 
sheet?” he inquired. “No,” said I, “for the whole book.”— “We must be 
misunderstanding each other,” continued he; “you don’t mean to say that for the 
whole work, ‘The Improvisatore,’ you have only nineteen pounds; you must 
mean for each sheet!” I was sorry to tell him that it was not the case, and that I 
had only got about half a pound a sheet. 


“T should really not believe it,” exclaimed he, “if you had not told it yourself.” 

To be sure, Dickens did not know anything about our circumstances in 
Denmark, and measured the payment with what he got for his works in England; 
but it is very probable that my English translator gained more than I, the author. 
But after all, I lived, though in want. 

To write, and always to write, in order to live, I felt would be destructive to 
me, and my attempts to acquire some kind of situation failed. I tried to get a 
situation in the royal library. H. C. Orsted supported warmly my petition to the 
director of the library, the grand-chamberlain Hauch. Orsted ended his written 
testimony, after having mentioned H. C. Andersen’s “merits as a poet,” by—” 
He is characterized by uprightness, and by a regularity and exactness which 
many think cannot be found in a poet, but will be conceded to him by those who 
know him!” 

These words of Orsted about me did not, however, produce any effect; the 
grand chamberlain dismissed me with great politeness, saying that I was too 
highly endowed for such a trivial work as that in the library. I tried to form an 
engagement with the Society for promoting the Liberty of the Press, having 
planned and made a design for a Danish popular almanac, like the very 
renowned German one of Gubitz: no Danish popular almanac existed here at that 
time. I believed that my pictures of nature in “The Improvisatore” had proved 
my capability for this kind of productions, and that my “Wonder Stories,” which 
I had then commenced to publish, might show them that I could tell stories too. 

Orsted was very well pleased with the plan, and supported it in the best way, 
but the committee decided that the work would be burdened with too many and 
too great difficulties for the society to engage in it. In other words, they had no 
confidence in my ability; but afterward such an almanac was published by 
another editor, under the auspices of the society. 

I was always forced, in order to live, to think of the morrow. One hospitable 
house more was in these days opened for me, that of the old, now deceased, 
widow Biigel, née Adzer. Conference Councilor Collin was, however, at that 
time, my help, my consolation, my support, and he is one of those men who do 
more than they promise. I suffered want and poverty — but I have no wish to 
speak of it here. I thought, however, as I did in the years of my boyhood, that 
when it seems to be hardest for us, our Lord brings us help! I have a star of 
fortune, and it is God! 

One day, as I sat in my little room, somebody knocked at the door, and a 
stranger with beautiful and amiable features stood before me: it was the late 
Count Conrad Rantzau-Breitenburg, a native of Holstein and Prime Minister in 
Denmark. He loved poetry, was in love with the beauty of Italy, and was 


desirous of making acquaintance with the author of “The Improvisatore.” He 
read my book in the original; his imagination was powerfully seized by it, and he 
spoke, both at court and in his own private circles, of my book in the warmest 
manner. He was of a noble, amiable nature, a highly educated man, and 
possessed of a truly chivalrous disposition. In his youth he had travelled much, 
and spent a long time in Spain and Italy; his judgment was therefore of great 
importance to me. He did not stop here; he sought me out. He stepped quietly 
into my little room, thanked me for my book, besought me to visit him, and 
frankly asked me whether there were no means by which he could be of use to 
me. 

I hinted how oppressive it was to be forced to write in order to live, and not 
move free from care, to be able to develop one’s mind and thoughts. He pressed 
my hand in a friendly manner, and promised to be an efficient friend, and that he 
became. Collin and H. C. Orsted secretly associated themselves with him, and 
became my intercessors with King Frederick VI. 

Already for many years there had existed, under Frederick VI., an institution 
which does the highest honor to the Danish government, namely, that beside the 
considerable sum expended yearly for the travelling expenses of young literary 
men and artists, a small pension shall be awarded to such of them as enjoy no 
office emoluments. All our most important poets have had a share of this 
assistance, — Oehlenschlager, Ingemann, Heiberg, C. Winther, and others. Hertz 
had just then received such a pension, and his future subsistence was made thus 
the more secure. It was my hope and my wish that the same good fortune might 
be mine — and it was. Frederick VI. granted me two hundred rix-dollars banco 
yearly. I was filled with gratitude and joy. I was no longer forced to write in 
order to live; I had a sure support in the possible event of sickness; I was less 
dependent upon the people about me. 

A new chapter of my life began. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FROM this day forward, it was as if a more constant sunshine had entered my 
heart. I felt within myself more repose, more certainty; it was clear to me, as I 
glanced back over my earlier life, that a loving Providence watched over me, 
that all was directed for me by a higher Power; and the firmer such a conviction 
becomes, the more secure does a man feel himself. My childhood lay behind me, 
my youthful life began properly from this period; hitherto it had been only an 
arduous swimming against the stream. The spring of my life commenced; but 
still the spring had its dark days, its storms, before it advanced to settled 
summer; it has these in order to develop what shall then ripen. 

That which one of my dearest friends wrote to me on one of my later travels 
abroad, may serve as an introduction to what I have here to relate. He wrote in 
his own peculiar style: “It is your vivid imagination which creates the idea of 
your being despised in Denmark; it is utterly untrue. You and Denmark agree 
admirably, and you would agree still better, if there were in Denmark no theatre 
— Hinc ille lachrymae! This cursed theatre. Is this, then, Denmark? and are 
you, then, nothing but a writer for the theatre?” 

Herein lies a solid truth. The theatre has been the cave out of which most of 
the evil storms have burst upon me. They are peculiar people, these people of the 
theatre; from the first pantomimist to the first lover, every one places himself 
systematically in one scale, and puts all the world in the other. The pit’s circle is 
the boundary of the world; the critiques in the newspapers are the fixed stars of 
the universe; if applause now resounds, soon it is only idle babble and the 
repetitions of what others have said; is it not, then, natural and pardonable to 
grow giddy over a reputation which is really sound? 

As politics at that time did not play any part with us, the theatre furnished the 
chief topic of the daily and nightly conversations. The royal Danish theatre 
might indeed be placed on a level with the first theatres in Europe; it possessed 
eminent talent. Nielsen was then in the vigor of youth, and besides his ability as 
an artist he possessed an organ of speech which was like very music, delivering 
the words in a way to bewitch one. The Danish stage had then Dr. Ryge, who by 
his person, genius, and voice, was especially fitted to act in the tragedies of 
Oehlenschlager. The stage possessed in Frydendal a rare impersonation of wit 
and humor, characterized by education and gentility. Stage was a complete 
cavalier, a true gentleman, and had a ready wit in playing comic roles. Besides 
those, we possessed actors of talent still living, — Madame Heiberg, Madame 


Nielsen, Mr. Rosenkilde, and Mr. Phister. We had at that time an opera, and the 
ballet began to flourish under the leading of Bournonville. 

As I have before said, our theatre was one of the first stages of Europe, but 
we cannot therefore assert that all who gave it direction were true leaders, 
although some of them assumed to be such; at least so it seemed to me, because 
they did not pay much regard to authors. I believe that the Danish theatre always 
has been in want of a kind of military discipline, and this is absolutely necessary 
where many interests have to be combined into a whole, — even when that 
whole is an artistic one. I have always observed the same dissatisfaction on the 
part of the public toward the directors of the theatre, especially as regards the 
choice of pieces, as exists between the directors and the actors. It could not be, 
perhaps, otherwise, and all young authors, who like me do not enjoy the favor of 
the hour, will have to suffer and struggle under the same circumstances. Even 
Oehlenschlager suffered much, was overlooked, or, it seemed to me, was at least 
not treated as he ought to have been. The actors were applauded, he was hissed. 
How have I not heard my countrymen speak of that genius! Well, it may perhaps 
be so in all countries, but how sad that it should be so. Oehlenschlager relates 
himself that his children at school had to listen to the unkind words of the other 
boys at having such a father as he was; and they talked only as they heard their 
parents talk. 

Those actors and actresses who, through talent or popular favor, take the first 
rank, very often assume to be above both the directors and authors; these must 
pay court to them, or they will ruin a part, or, what is still worse, spread abroad 
an unfavorable opinion of the piece previous to its being acted; and thus you 
have a coffee-house criticism before any one ought properly to know anything of 
the work. It is moreover characteristic of the people of Copenhagen, that when a 
new piece is announced, they do not say, “I am glad of it,” but “It will probably 
be good for nothing; it will be hissed off the stage.” That hissing off plays a 
great part, and is an amusement which fills the house; but it is not the bad actor 
who is hissed; no, the author and the composer only are the criminals; for them 
the scaffold is erected. Five minutes is the usual time, and the whistles resound, 
and the lovely women smile and felicitate themselves, like the Spanish ladies at 
their bloody bull-fights. 

For a number of years November and December were always the most 
dangerous time for a new piece, because the young scholars were then made 
“Students,” and, having cleared the fence of “artium,” were very severe judges. 
All our most eminent dramatic writers have been whistled down, — as 
Oehlenschlager, Heiberg, Hertz, and others; to say nothing of foreign classics, as 
Moliére. 


In the mean time the theatre is and was the most profitable sphere of labor for 
the Danish writer. When I stood without help and support this induced me to 
make a trial, and to write the opera text already spoken of, — for which I was so 
severely criticised; and an internal impulse drove me also to try my powers in 
writing vaudevilles. The authors were then poorly paid, until Collin took charge 
of the theatre as manager. There are things we call facts, which cannot be 
effaced, and I must mention them. A well known, very able business man, was 
made director of the theatre. A good arrangement in many things was looked for 
because he was a clever accountant; and there was also an anticipation that the 
opera would flourish because he had a good ear for music, sang in musical 
circles, and thus energetic changes were expected; among these changes was a 
regulation as to the pay for the pieces As it was a difficult matter to judge of 
their value it was decided that they should be paid for according to their length; 
at the first representation of a piece, the manager stood with a watch in his hand 
and noted down how many quarters of an hour it took to go through with it; 
these were added together, and the payment was regulated by the sum. If the last 
quarter of an hour was not all taken by the piece it fell to the theatre: was not that 
a very business-like and well contrived plan? Everybody thinks of number one, 
and that was the case with me. I needed every shilling, and therefore I suffered a 
heavy loss when my vaudeville, “Parting and Meeting,” which was divided into 
two acts, with separate titles, was considered as two vaudevilles, and according 
to the manager’s opinion could even as well be given separately. But “we must 
not speak evil of our magistrate,” and the directory of the theatre is the dramatic 
poet’s magistrate, whereas some of the personages — but I will let them speak 
for themselves! 

Collin was no longer manager of the theatre, — Counselor of Justice Molbech 
had taken his place; and the tyranny which now commenced degenerated into the 
comic. I fancy that in course of time the manuscript volumes of the censorship, 
which are preserved in the theatre, and in which Molbech has certainly recorded 
his judgments on received and rejected pieces, will present some remarkable 
characteristics. Over all that I wrote the staff was broken! One way was open to 
me by which to bring my pieces on the stage; and that was to give them to those 
actors who in summer gave representations at their own cost. In the summer of 
1839 I wrote the vaudeville of “The Invisible One at Sprog6é,” to scenery which 
had been painted for another piece which fell through; and the unrestrained 
merriment of the piece gave it such favor with the public that I obtained its 
acceptance by the manager; and that light sketch still maintains itself on the 
boards, and has survived such a number of representations as I had never 
anticipated. 


This approbation, however, procured me no further advantage, for each of my 
succeeding dramatic works received only rejection, and occasioned me only 
mortification. Nevertheless, seized by the idea and the circumstances of the little 
French narrative, “Les Epaves,” I determined to dramatize it; and as I had often 
heard that I did not possess the assiduity sufficient to work my matériel well, I 
resolved to labor this drama—” The Mulatto” — from the beginning to the end 
in the most diligent manner, and to compose it in alternately rhyming verse, as 
was then the fashion. It was a foreign subject of which I availed myself; but if 
verses are music, I at least endeavored to adapt my music to the text, and to let 
the poetry of another diffuse itself through my spiritual blood; so that people 
should not be heard to say, as they had done before, regarding the romance of 
Walter Scott, that the composition was cut down and fitted to the stage. 

The piece was ready and was read to several able men, old friends, and to 
some of the actors also who were to appear in it; they declared it excellent, and 
very interesting; especially Mr. William Holst, whom I wished to act the 
principal part; he was one of the artists on the stage who met me kindly and 
generously, and to whom I ought to express my thanks and acknowledgment. In 
the antechamber of Frederick VI. one of our government officers from the West 
Indies spoke against the piece, saying that he had heard it ought not to be 
admitted on the royal stage, because it might have a pernicious influence upon 
the blacks of our West Indian islands. “But this piece is not to be represented at 
the West Indies,” was the reply. 

The piece was sent in, and was rejected by Molbech. It was sufficiently 
known that what he cherished for the boards, withered there the first evening; 
but that what he cast away as weeds were flowers for the garden — a real 
consolation for me. The assistant-manager, Privy Counselor of State Adler, a 
man of taste and liberality, became the patron of my work; and since a very 
favorable opinion of it already prevailed with the public, after I had read it to 
many persons, it was resolved on for representation. 

Before the piece was represented on the stage there occurred a little scene, as 
characteristic as amusing, which I will relate here. There was a very brave man, 
but a man of no artistic knowledge, whose judgment of the piece, however, 
might turn the scale: he told me that he was well disposed toward me, but that he 
had not yet read my piece; that there were many who spoke well of it, but that 
Molbech had written a whole sheet against it. “And now I must also tell you,” he 
added, “that it is copied from a novel. You write novels yourself; why do you 
not yourself invent a story for your piece? Then I must remind you that to write 
novels is one thing and to write comedies another. In these there must be 


theatrical effect; is there any such in ‘The Mulatto,’ and if so is it any thing 
new?” I tried to enter into the ideas of the man, and answered, “There is a ball!” 

“Yes, that is very well, but that we have in ‘The Bride is there not something 
brand-new?”—” There is a slave-market!” said I. “A slave-market: that I think 
we have not had before! Well, that is something, I shall be just toward you. I like 
that slave-market!” And I think that this slavemarket threw the last necessary yes 
in the urn for the acceptance of “The Mulatto.” 

I had the honor to read it before my present King and Queen, who received 
me in a very kind and friendly manner, and from whom, since that time, I have 
experienced many proofs of favor and cordiality. The day of representation 
arrived; the bills were posted; I had not closed my eyes through the whole night 
from excitement and expectation; the people already stood in throngs before the 
theatre, to procure tickets, when royal messengers galloped through the streets, 
solemn groups collected, the minute guns pealed — Frederick VI. had died that 
morning! 

The death was proclaimed from the balcony of the palace of Amalienborg, 
and hurrahs were given for Christian VIII., the gates of the city were closed, and 
the army swore allegiance. Frederick VI. belonged to the patriarchal age; the 
generation that had grown up with him had not before suffered the loss of a king, 
and the sorrow and seriousness were great and sincere. 

For two months more was the theatre closed, and was opened under Christian 
VIII., with my drama, “The Mulatto”; which was received with the most 
triumphant acclamation; but I could not at once feel the joy of it, I felt only 
relieved from a state of excitement, and breathed more freely. 

This piece continued through a series of representations to receive the same 
approbation; many placed this work far above all my former ones, and 
considered that with it began my proper poetical career. It was soon translated 
into Swedish, and acted with applause at the royal theatre in Stockholm. 
Travelling players introduced it into the smaller towns in the neighboring 
country; a Danish company gave it in the original language, in the Swedish city 
Malmé, and a troop of students from the university town of Lund welcomed it 
with enthusiasm. I had been for a week previous on a visit at some Swedish 
country-houses, where I was entertained with so much cordial kindness that the 
recollection of it will never quit my bosom; and there, in a foreign country, I 
received the first public testimony of honor, which has left upon me the deepest 
and most inextinguishable impression. I was invited by some students of Lund to 
visit their ancient town. Here a public dinner was given to me; speeches were 
made, toasts were pronounced; and as I was in the evening in a family circle, I 
was informed that the students meant to honor me with a serenade. 


I felt myself actually overcome by this intelligence; my heart throbbed 
feverishly as I descried the thronging troop, with their blue caps, approaching the 
house arm-in-arm. I experienced a feeling of humiliation; a most lively 
consciousness of my deficiencies, so that I seemed bowed to the very earth at the 
moment others were elevating me. As they all uncovered their heads while I 
stepped forth, I had need of all my thoughts to avoid bursting into tears. In the 
feeling that I was unworthy of all this, I glanced round to see whether a smile did 
not pass over the face of some one, but I could discern nothing of the kind; and 
such a discovery would, at that moment, have inflicted on me the deepest 
wound. 

After a hurra, a speech was delivered, of which I clearly recollect the 
following words: “When your native land and the nations of Europe offer you 
their homage, then may you never forget that the first public honors were 
conferred on you by the students of Lund.” 

When the heart is warm, the strength of the expression is not weighed. I felt it 
deeply, and replied, that from this moment I became aware that I must assert a 
name in order to render myself worthy of these tokens of honor. I pressed the 
hands of those nearest to me, and returned them thanks so deep, so heartfelt, — 
certainly never was an expression of thanks more sincere. When I returned to my 
chamber, I went aside, in order to weep out this excitement, this overwhelming 
sensation. “Think no more of it, be joyous with us,” said some of my lively 
Swedish friends; but a deep earnestness had entered my soul. Often has the 
memory of this time come back to me; and no noble-minded man who reads 
these pages will discover vanity in the fact that I have lingered so long over this 
moment of life, which scorched the roots of pride rather than nourished them. 

My drama was now to be brought on the stage at Malm6; the students wished 
to see it; but I hastened my departure, that I might not be in the theatre at the 
time. With gratitude and joy fly my thoughts toward the Swedish University city, 
but I myself have not been there again since. In the Swedish newspapers the 
honors paid me were mentioned, and it was added that the Swedes were not 
unaware that in my own country there was a clique which persecuted me; but 
that this should not hinder my neighbors from offering me the honors which they 
deemed my due. 

It was when I had returned to Copenhagen that I first truly felt how cordially I 
had been received by the Swedes: amongst some of my old and tried friends I 
found the most genuine sympathy. I saw tears in their eyes, — tears of joy for 
the honors paid me; and especially, said they, for the manner in which I had 
received them. There is but one manner for me; at once, in the midst of joy, I fly 
with thanks to God. 


There were certain persons who smiled at the enthusiasm, and others who 
liked to turn it into ridicule. The poet Heiberg said ironically to me, “When I go 
to Sweden you must go with me, that I also may get a little attention!” I did not 
like the joke, and answered, “Take your wife with you and you will get it 
easier.” 

From Sweden there came only enthusiasm for “The Mulatto,” while at home 
certain voices raised themselves against it: “the material was merely borrowed, 
and I had not mentioned that on the printed title-page.” That was an accidental 
fault. I had written it upon the last page of the manuscript, but as the drama itself 
closed with the printed sheet, a new sheet would have had to be printed in order 
to include that note. I consulted one of our poets, who thought it entirely 
superfluous, because the novel “Les Epaves” was much read and known. 
Heiberg himself, when he wrote over again “The Fairies,” by Tieck, did not 
mention with a single word the rich source from which he took it. But here he 
laid hands on me; the French narrative was scrupulously studied and compared 
with my piece. A translation of “Les Epaves” was sent to the editor of “The 
Portefeuille,” with urgent request that it should be inserted. The editor let me 
know of it, and I begged him of course to publish it. The piece continued to have 
a good run on the stage, but the criticism diminished the value of my work. That 
exaggerated praise which I had received, now made me sensitive to the blame; I 
could bear it less easily than before, and saw more clearly that it did not spring 
out of an interest in the matter, but was only uttered in order to mortify me. In 
the newly published novel, also, by the author of “Everyday Stories,” the 
admiration for “The Mulatto” was laughed at. The idea of the victory of genius, 
which I had expressed there, was considered only an idle fancy. 

For the rest, my mind was fresh and elastic; I conceived precisely at this time 
the idea of “The Picture-Book without Pictures,” and worked it out. This little 
book appears, to judge by the reviews and the number of editions, to have 
obtained an extraordinary popularity in Germany. One of those who first 
announced it, added, “Many of these pictures offer material for narratives and 
novels — yes, one gifted with fancy might create romances out of them.”, 
Madame von Gohren has in her first romance, “The Adopted Daughter,” really 
borrowed the material from “The Picture-Book without Pictures.” In Sweden, 
also, was my book translated, and dedicated to myself; at home it was less 
esteemed, and so far as I remember it was only Mr. Siesby, who, in the 
“Copenhagen Morning Journal,” granted it a few kind words. A couple of 
translations appeared in England, and the English critics gave the little book very 
high praise, calling it “an Iliad in a nutshell!” From England, as also later from 


Germany, I have seen a proof-sheet of the same book in a splendid edition, 
which changed it to a “Picture-Book without Pictures” with pictures. 

At home people did not set much store by the little book, they talked only of 
“The Mulatto;” and finally, only of the borrowed matériel of it. I determined, 
therefore, to produce a new dramatic work, in which both subject and 
development, in fact everything, should be of my own conception. I had the idea 
and now wrote the tragedy of “The Moorish Maiden,” hoping through this to 
stop the mouths of all my detractors, and to assert my place as a dramatic poet. I 
hoped, too, through the income from this, together with the proceeds of “The 
Mulatto,” to be able to make afresh journey, not only to Italy, but to Greece and 
Turkey. My first going abroad had more than all beside operated toward my 
intellectual development; I was therefore full of the passion for travel, and of the 
endeavor to acquire more knowledge of nature and of human life. 

My new piece did not please Heiberg, nor indeed my dramatic efforts at all; 
his wife — for whom the chief part appeared to me especially to be adapted — 
refused, and that not in the most friendly manner, to play it. Deeply wounded I 
went forth. I lamented this to some individuals. Whether this was repeated, or 
whether a complaint against the favorite of the public is a crime, — enough: 
from this hour Heiberg became my opponent, — he whose intellectual rank I so 
highly estimated, — he with whom I would so willingly have allied myself, — 
and he who so often — I will venture to say it — I had approached with the 
whole sincerity of my nature. I have constantly declared his wife to be so 
distinguished an actress, and continue still so entirely of this opinion, that I 
would not hesitate one moment to assert that she would have a European 
reputation, were the Danish language as widely diffused as the German or the 
French. In tragedy she is, by the spirit and the geniality with which she 
comprehends and fills any part, a most interesting artist; and in comedy she 
stands unrivaled. 

The wrong may be on my side or not, — no matter: a party was opposed to 
me. I fell myself wounded, excited by many coincident annoyances there. I felt 
uncomfortable in my native country — yes, almost ill. I therefore left my piece 
to its fate, and, suffering and disconcerted, I hastened forth. In this mood I wrote 
a prologue to “The Moorish Maiden,” which betrayed my irritated mind far too 
palpably. If I would represent this portion of my life more clearly and 
reflectively, it would require me to penetrate the mysteries of the theatre, to 
analyze our aesthetic cliques, and to drag into conspicuous notice many 
individuals who do not belong to publicity. Many persons in my place would, 
like me, have fallen ill, or would have resented it vehemently: perhaps the latter 
would have been the most sensible. The best thing for me was to go away, and 


that was also the wish of my friends. “Be of good cheer, and try as soon as 
possible to get away from that gossip!” wrote Thorwaldsen to me from Nys6. “I 
hope to see you here before you go away; if not, then we must see each other in 
Rome!”—” For heaven’s sake, set out!” said my sincere and sympathizing 
friends, who knew how I suffered. H. C. Orsted, also, and Collin fortified me in 
my purpose, and Oehlenschlager sent me in a poem his greeting for the journey. 

My friend, the poet H. P. Holst, was also going abroad; his poem, “O my 
country, what hast thou lost!” was in every one’s mouth; he had in a few 
affectionate and plain words told what every one felt. The death of King 
Frederick VI. was a national grief, a family sorrow, and this beautiful poem, 
which so naturally expressed it, took a strong hold of the people. Holst was the 
happy poet of the day; without any difficulty, without offering any testimonies, 
he got a travelling pension. This is said without any bitterness against him. His 
many friends in the Students’ Union got up a good-by supper for him, and this 
suggested the same compliment to me; and amongst the elder ones who were 
present to receive me were Collin, Oehlenschlager, and Orsted. This was 
somewhat of sunshine in the midst of my mortification; songs by Oehlenschlager 
and Hillerup were sung; and I found cordiality and friendship, as I quitted my 
country in distress. This was in October of 1840. 

For the second time I went to Italy and Rome, to Greece and Constantinople 
—a journey which I have described after my own manner in “A Poet’s Bazaar.” 

In Holstein I continued some days with Count RantzauBreitenburg, whose 
ancestral castle I now for the first time visited. Here I became acquainted with 
the rich scenery of Holstein, its heath and moorland. Although it was late in the 
autumn we had fine days. One day I visited the neighboring village of 
Miinsterdorph, where the author of “Siegfried von Lindenberg,” Miiller von 
Itzehoe, is buried. 

A railway between Magdeburg and Leipsic was now built. It was the first 
time I had seen and travelled upon such a one, and it was a real event in my life. 
In my “Poet’s Bazaar” you may read of the powerful impression it made on me. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy lived in Leipsic, and I wished to pay him a visit. 
Collin’s daughter and his son-in-law, Counselor of State Drewsen, had the year 
before brought me a greeting from Mendelssohn. When on the Rhine they heard 
that he was aboard the steamer, and as they knew and loved him as a composer 
they spoke to him. When he heard that they were Danes his first question was 
whether they knew the Danish poet, Andersen. “I consider him as my brother,” 
said Madame Drewsen, and that was a point of connection. Mendelssohn told 
them that they had read to him while he was sick my novel, “Only a Fiddler.” 
The book had amused him and awakened an interest in the author. He begged 


them to give me his best compliments, and added that I must not fail to come 
and see him when I passed through Leipsic. Now I arrived here but only to stay 
one day. I went in search of Mendelssohn immediately: he was at rehearsal in 
the “Gewandhaus.” I did not send in my name, only that a traveler was very 
anxious to call on him; and he came, but was, I observed, very much vexed, for 
he was in some perplexity about his work. “I have but very little time, and I 
really cannot talk here with strangers!” said he. “You have invited me yourself,” 
answered I; “you have told me that I must not pass through the city without 
seeing you!”— “Andersen!” cried he now, “is it you?” and his whole 
countenance beamed; he embraced me, drew me into the concert-room, and 
urged me to be present at the rehearsal of the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven. 
Mendelssohn wished to keep me to dinner, but I was to dine with my older 
friend, Brockhaus. Immediately after dinner the diligence started for Niimberg. 
But I promised him to stay on my return a couple of days in Leipsic, and I kept 
my promise. 

In Niirnberg I saw for the first time daguerreotype pictures: they told me that 
these portraits were taken in ten minutes; that seemed to me a bit of witchcraft; 
the art Was new then, and far from what it is nowadays. Daguerreotypes and the 
railway were the two new flowers of the age. 

By the railway I started for Munich, to see old acquaintances and friends. I 
met with many countrymen here: Blunck, Kiellerup, Wegener, the animal 
painter Holm, Marstrand, Storch, Holbech, and the poet Holst, with whom I was 
from here to travel to Italy. 

We remained a couple of weeks in Munich and lodged together. He was a 
very good comrade, affable and sympathizing. With him I visited sometimes the 
artists’ coffee-house, — a Bavarian reflex of the life in Rome; but there was no 
wine, only beer which frothed in the glasses. I had no great pleasure here, and 
among my countrymen were none who interested me; and I was no doubt judged 
as a poet much after the Copenhagen scale. 

Holst was, however, better treated by them. I therefore usually went alone my 
own solitary walk, sometimes in full strength of body and mind, but often again 
despairing of my powers. I had a certain disposition to dwell upon the shady side 
of life, to extract the bitter from it — just tasting it; I understood very well how 
to torment myself. 

If I received little attention from my countrymen in the couple of weeks I 
remained in Munich, yet I found it in a high degree among foreigners. My 
“TImprovisatore” and “Only a Fiddler” were known to several people here. The 
renowned portrait painter, Stieler, sought me out, opened his house for me, and 
there I met Cornelius, Lachner, and Schelling, with whom I was acquainted 


before. Soon more private houses stood open for me. My name reached the ears 
of the theatre intendant, and I got a free place in the theatre, just by the side of 
Thalberg. 

In “A Poet’s Bazaar” I have told of my call on Kaulbach, an artist who was 
then little esteemed by other artists, but whom the world has now justly learned 
to value as a great one. I saw then in a cartoon his magnificent picture, “The 
Devastation of Jerusalem,” and sketches of his “Battle of the Huns;” he showed 
me also the charming drawings of his “Reinecke Fuchs,” and of Goethe’s 
“Faust.” 

I was as happy as a child at going with my friend H. P. Holst to Italy, for I 
could show him that beautiful country and all its grandeur, but our countrymen 
in Munich would not let him go; his portrait must be taken; the time was always 
deferred for some reason or other, and at last, not able to tell me when he could 
depart, I set off alone, and had to give up the pleasure of travelling with the poet 
in that country which I loved and knew as the beautiful land of art. In the mean 
time we agreed to lodge together in Rome, when he arrived there, and to travel 
together to Naples. 

I left Munich the second of December, passed over the Tyrol by Innsbruck, 
crossed the Brenner, and entered Italy, the land of my longings and dearest 
thoughts. So I had then really come back again, and it was not as they once said 
to me, “it would be the only time that I should have the chance.” 

I was in a tremor of happiness; in a moment the sorrows which crushed my 
mind were dispersed, and I prayed earnestly and fervently to God that he would 
grant me health and power to live a true poet. I reached Rome the nineteenth of 
December, and the pictures and events of the journey are given in “A Poet’s 
Bazaar.” The same day I arrived I got a good lodging with some respectable 
people on “Via Purificatione,” a large apartment, a whole story, for Holst and 
myself, who I expected would soon come. 

But he did not come for a long time. I was obliged, therefore, to wander about 
alone in that large, empty dwelling. I had hired it at a very low rate, and this 
winter there were but very few foreigners in Rome, the weather being very bad 
and a malignant fever raging. 

A little garden belonged to my house, in which was a large orange-tree, 
covered with fruit. Blooming monthly roses crept up the wall in rich abundance, 
and monkish songs solemnly resounded from the monastery of the Capuchins, 
— the very same in which I had made the Improvisatore spend his boyhood. I 
visited again churches and galleries, and I saw again all the treasures of art. I met 
several old friends, and spent a Christmas Eve; if not so gay a festival as the first 
one, yet a Christmas in Rome. I once more went through Carnival and Moccoli. 


But not only was I myself ill, all nature about me appeared likewise to sicken; 
there was neither the tranquillity nor the freshness which attended my first 
sojourn in Rome. The earth quaked, the Tiber rose, flooding the streets, where 
they rowed in boats; fever snatched numbers away. In a few days Prince 
Borghese lost his wife and three sons. The weather was sleety and windy; in 
short, it was dismal. 

I sat many an evening in my large chamber; a cold draught came from 
windows and doors; scanty brushwood bummed in the grate, and while the heat, 
from it warmed one side, the other felt the cold air; I dressed myself in a cloak 
and sat with warm travelling boots on within doors, and suffered, besides, the 
most violent toothache for weeks, which I have tried to make fun of in the tale 
“My Boots.” 

Holst did not arrive until the month of February, a little before the Carnival. I 
suffered in body and in mind, but he showed me much sympathy, and that was a 
real blessing to me. 

Rain and wind prevailed. And now came letters from home. My letters told 
me that “The Moorish Maiden” had several times been acted through, and had 
gone quietly off the stage; but, as was seen beforehand, a small public only had 
been present, and therefore the manager had laid the piece aside. Other 
Copenhagen letters to our countrymen in Rome spoke with enthusiasm of a new 
work by Heiberg, — a satirical poem, “A Soul after Death.” It was but just out, 
they wrote; all Copenhagen was full of it, and Andersen was famously handled 
in it. 

The book was admirable, and I was made ridiculous in it. That was the whole 
which I heard, — all that I knew. No one told me what really was said of me, 
wherein lay the amusement and the ludicrous. It is doubly painful to be ridiculed 
when we don’t know why we are. The information operated like molten lead 
dropped into a wound, and agonized me cruelly. It was not till after my return to 
Denmark that I read this book, and found that what was said of me in it was 
really nothing in itself which was worth laying to heart. It was a jest over my 
celebrity, “From Skaane to Hundsrtick,” which did not please Heiberg; he 
therefore sent my “Mulatto” and “The Moorish Maiden” to the infernal regions, 
where — and that was the most witty conceit — the condemned were doomed to 
witness the performance of both pieces in one evening; and then they could go 
away and lay themselves down quietly. I found the poetry, for the rest, so 
excellent that I was half induced to write to Heiberg, and to return him my 
thanks for it; but I slept upon this fancy, and when I awoke and was more 
composed, I feared lest such thanks should be misunderstood, and so gave it up. 


In Rome, as I have said, I did not see the book; I only heard the arrows whiz 
and felt their wound, but I did not know what the poison was which lay 
concealed in them. It seemed to me that Rome was no joy-bringing city; when I 
was there before I had also passed dark and bitter days. I was ill, for the first 
time in my life, truly and bodily ill, and I made haste to get away. 

It was near Carnival tide that Holst arrived, and with him came our friend, 
Conrad Rothe, now minister of Our Lady’s Church in Copenhagen. We three 
made the journey together to Naples in the month of February. 

There is an old saying, a tradition among the foreigners in Rome, that the 
evening before departure from Rome one ought to go to the Fontane del Trevi 
and drink of its water, and then one would be sure of coming to Rome again. The 
first time I went away from here I was prevented from going to the fountain; I 
kept thinking of it the whole night: in the morning the man came who carried my 
luggage, I followed him and accidentally passing by the Fontane del Trevi, I 
dipped my finger into the water, tasted it, and had faith—” I shall come here 
again!” and I did. This time at our departure I disregarded the superstition; we 
started, when suddenly the diligence turned out from I] Corso, as we were to call 
for an ecclesiastic in a monastery, and we passed Fontane del Trevi, and it 
proved that for the third time I came to Rome. The ecclesiastic was a chapel- 
master, a lively man, who at Albano threw off the clerical dress and became a 
gay and genteel gentleman. H. P. Holst has introduced his character in his Italian 
sketches. 

It was very cold in Naples; Vesuvius and the hills about were covered with 
snow. There was fever in my blood, and I suffered in soul and body; a toothache 
for several weeks had made me very nervous; I tried to keep up as well as I 
could, and drove with my countrymen to Herculaneum, but while they rambled 
about in the excavated city, I kept still, oppressed with fever; it chanced that they 
made a mistake in the railway-trains, and instead of going to Pompeii we 
returned to Naples. I found myself so prostrated by the fever, that only by being 
bled freely was my life saved. The next week I grew sensibly better; and I 
proceeded by a French war-steamer, the Leonidas, to Greece. On the shore the 
people sang “Eviva la Gioia!” Yes, long live joy! if we only could reach it. 

It was now as if a new life had risen for me, and in truth this was the case; 
and if this does not appear legibly in my later writings, yet it manifested itself in 
my views of life, and in my whole inner development. As I saw my European 
home lie far behind me, it seemed to me as if a stream of forgetfulness flowed 
over bitter and rankling remembrances: I felt health in my blood, health in my 
thoughts, and freshly and courageously I again raised my head. 


Naples lay in the sunlight, the clouds hung about Vesuvius down to the 
hermit’s hut, the sea was almost calm. The night following I was roused to see 
Stromboli vomiting fire and mirrored in the water. 

In the morning we passed Charybdis, and saw the surf at Scylla. Sicily, with 
its low rocks and the smoking A‘tna sprinkled with snow, was before us. 

I have in my “Bazaar” spoken of the voyage along the sea-coast, my stay at 
Malta, and the brilliant nights and days I spent on the calm Mediterranean Sea, 
whose long waves sparkled in the night. The splendor of the stars astonished me 
and filled me with admiration; the light of Venus was like that of the moon in 
our North, and made the objects cast a shade; on the surface the big dolphins 
tumbled; on the ship all was gayety. We frolicked, sung, danced, played at cards, 
and chatted together, — Americans, Italians, and Asiatics; bishops and monks, 
officers and travellers, A few days of living together on the sea make close 
fellowship. I was as at home, and it was therefore a real grief to me to leave the 
ship at Syra. The French steamboat line from Marseilles to Constantinople 
crosses at the island of Syra that of the line between Alexandria and Piraeus. I 
must therefore here go on board a ship from Egypt, and was the only one, except 
a Persian from Herat, who left the Leonidas at Syra. 

The city looked like a city of tents, — like a camp, — for large sails to keep 
off the sun were stretched from one house to another. The shore had a pretty 
white and red aspect, for a crowd of Greeks with red jackets and white 
“fostanelles” were gathered there. The Greek steamer which usually makes the 
passage between Syra and Piraeus was repairing, and therefore I went on board 
that from Alexandria which had just arrived, and would not stay in quarantine 
more than a couple of days on its arrival at Piraeus. In my “Bazaar” I have given 
a series of pictures of the voyage, to which I must refer, and may therefore here 
make a quicker flight through the countries. 

In the harbor of Piraeus, where, we had dropped anchor and passed 
quarantine, a boat came up to the ship filled with Danes and Germans. The 
“Allgemeine Zeitung” had told them that I was to arrive; they rowed up to the 
ship to bring me their welcome, and when the quarantine was finished they 
called for me at Piraeus, and with a Greek servant in national dress we drove 
through the olive woods up to Athens, whose Lycabettos and Acropolis I had 
already had in view for a long time. The Dutch Consul, Travers, was also Danish 
Consul, and spoke Danish. The chaplain to the King, Liith, was from Holstein: 
he had married a young Danish lady from Fredensborg, and was also among my 
new friends. 

Lith told me that he had learnt Danish by reading my “Improvisatore” in the 
original. I met here our countryman Koeppen, the architects, the brothers 


Hansen, and the Holsteiner Professor Ross. The Danish language was heard in 
the royal city of Greece, and champagne popped for Denmark and for me. 

I remained a month at Athens. My friends would have arranged a feast for me 
on my birthday, the second of April, by visiting Mount Parnassus; but winter had 
set in, a heavy snow had fallen, and I celebrated my birthday on the Acropolis. 
Among the dearest and most interesting acquaintances I made at Athens was that 
of Prokesch-Ostens, the resident Austrian minister, already at that time known 
by his “Memories of Egypt and Asia Minor,” and his “Travels in the Holy 
Land.” Consul Travers presented me to the King and Queen. I made several very 
interesting trips from here; I spent the Greek Easter here, and the Feast of 
Liberty, of which I have tried to give a picture. 

Like another Switzerland, with a loftier and clearer heaven than the Italian, 
Greece lay before me: nature made a deep and solemn impression upon me. I felt 
the sentiment of standing on the great battle-field of the world, where nation had 
striven with nation, and had perished. No single poem can embrace such 
greatness; every scorched-up bed of a stream, every height, every stone, has 
mighty memoirs to relate. How little appear the inequalities of daily life in such 
a place. A kingdom of ideas streamed through me, and with such a fullness that 
none of them fixed themselves on paper. I had a desire to express the idea, that 
the godlike was here on earth to maintain its contest; that it is thrust backward, 
and yet advances again victoriously through all ages; and I found in the legend 
of the “Wandering Jew” an occasion for it. For twelve months this fiction had 
been emerging from the sea of my thoughts; often did it wholly fill me; 
sometimes I fancied with the alchemists that I had dug up the treasure; then 
again it sank suddenly, and I despaired of ever being able to bring it to the light. 
I felt what a mass of knowledge of various kinds I must first acquire. Often at 
home, when I was compelled to hear reproofs on what they call a want of study, 
I had sat deep into the night, and had studied history in Hegel’s “Philosophy of 
History.” I said nothing of this, or other studies would immediately have been 
spoken of, in the manner of an instructive lady, who said, that people justly 
complained that I did not possess learning enough. “You have really no 
mythology,” said she: “in all your poems there appears no single god. You must 
pursue mythology; you must read Racine and Corneille.” That she called 
learning; and in like manner every one had something peculiar to recommend. 
For my poem of “Ahasuerus” I had read much and noted much, but yet not 
enough; in Greece, I thought, the whole will collect itself into clearness. The 
poem is not yet ready, but I hope that it will become so to my honor; for it 
happens with children of the spirit as with the earthly ones, they grow as they 
sleep. 


The twenty-first of April I again sailed from Piraeus to Syra, where I went on 
board the French steamship Rhamses, from Marseilles to Constantinople. We 
had very rough weather in the Archipelago; I thought of shipwreck and death, 
and having the conviction that all was over, I was filled with a strange feeling of 
rest, and lay down in my berth, while others around me were moaning and 
praying. All was crashing and cracking, but I fell asleep, and when I awoke we 
were safe and sound at Smyrna. Another quarter of the globe lay before me. In 
truth I felt a devotion at treading it like that which I felt as a child when I entered 
the old church of Saint Knud at Odense. I thought on Christ, who bled on this 
earth; I thought on Homer, whose song eternally resounds hence over the earth. 
The shores of Asia preached to me their sermons, and were, perhaps, more 
impressive than any sermon in any church can be. 

Smyrna looked very grand with its pointed, red roofs, as in the North; there 
were but few minarets; the streets were narrow, like those of Venice. An ostrich 
and a camel came along, and for both the people were compelled to step aside 
into the open houses. There was a swarming crowd of people in the streets: 
Turkish women, who only showed their eyes and tip of the nose; Jews and 
Armenians, with white and black hats, some of which had the form of a bean-pot 
upside down. The consuls had run out from their houses the respective flags of 
their countries; in the bay lay a smoking Turkish steamer, with the crescent on 
its green flag. 

In the evening we left Smyrna: the new moon threw its light upon the mound 
of Achilles’s tomb on the plains of Troy. At six o’clock in the morning we 
entered the Dardanelles: upon the European side lay a red-roofed town with 
windmills and a fine fortress; upon the Asiatic side a smaller fortress. The 
distance between these two parts of the world seemed to me to be that of the 
Sound between Helsingér and Helsingborg. The captain judged it to be two and 
three quarters Heus. Gallipoli, where we entered the Sea of Marmora, has an 
entirely Northern, gloomy look: there were old houses with balconies and 
wooden terraces; the rocks around were low, but had a naked, wild aspect; there 
was a heavy sea, and toward the evening rain fell. The next morning the 
magnificent city of Constantinople lay before us, — a Venice risen out of the 
sea. One mosque more splendid than another rose to our view; the Seraglio lay 
light and swimming before us. The sun burst forth and shone upon the Asiatic 
shores, the first cypress woods I had seen, and upon the minarets of Scutari. It 
was an enchanting view! There was a crying and halloaing of people in the 
small, rocking boats with which it swarmed; majestic looking Turks carried our 


baggage. 


In Constantinople I passed eleven interesting days; and according to my good 
fortune in travel, the birthday of Mohammed itself fell exactly during my stay 
there. I saw the grand illumination, which completely transported me into the 
“Thousand and One Nights.” 

Our Danish ambassador lived several miles from Constantinople, and I had 
therefore no opportunity of seeing him; but I found a cordial reception with the 
Austrian internuncius, Baron Sttirmer. With him I had a German home and 
friends. I contemplated making my return by the Black Sea and up the Danube; 
but the country was disturbed; it was said there had been several thousand 
Christians murdered. My companions of the voyage, in the hotel where I resided, 
gave up this route of the Danube, for which I had the greatest desire, and 
collectively counseled me against it. But in this case I must return again by 
Greece and Italy — it was a severe conflict. 

I do not belong to the courageous; I feel fear, especially in little dangers; but 
in great ones, and when an advantage is to be won, then I have a will, and it has 
grown firmer with years. I may tremble, I may fear; but I still do that which I 
consider the most proper to be done. I am not ashamed to confess my weakness; 
I hold that when out of our own true conviction we run counter to our inborn 
fear, we have done our duty. I had a strong desire to become acquainted with the 
interior of the country, and to traverse the Danube in its greatest expansion. I 
battled with myself; my imagination pointed to me the most horrible 
circumstances; it was an anxious night. In the morning I took counsel with Baron 
Stiirmer, and as he was of opinion that I might undertake the voyage, I 
determined upon it. From the moment that I had taken my determination I had 
the most immovable reliance on Providence, and flung myself calmly on my 
fate. The fourth of May I went on board the ship, which lay by the garden of the 
Seraglio. 

Early in the morning, when we weighed anchor, we heard the sad news that 
the large Austrian steamship, which we had expected to meet us, had struck 
upon a rock the night before in the fog in the Black Sea, and was totally 
wrecked. We passed through the strange-looking Bosphorus, suffered heavy seas 
and foggy weather, stopped one day at the city of Kostendsche, near the decayed 
rampart of Trajan, and rode in big carriages of basket-work, drawn by white 
oxen, along the desolate country, where wild dogs were strolling about. Only the 
tumbled down tombstones of two cemeteries showed us that here had been 
towns, which were burnt by the Russians in the War of 1809. It was the city of 
Dobrudscha. We spent two days in passing over the whole remarkable seat of 
war of the Russians and Turks. I have thus in my head the best map I could 
obtain of the Danube territory, — the clearest idea of the miserable small towns 


and ruined fortresses; I saw whole ruins of fortifications, built of earth and 
basket-work. We did not hear anything of the disturbances in the country until 
we reached Rustschuk, with its many minarets. The shore was crowded with 
people: two Frankish-dressed young men were thrown into the Danube; they 
swam toward land; one of them reached it, but the other, who was stoned, swam 
out toward us and cried out: “Help! they are killing me!” We stopped in the 
middle of the river, got him up, and made signals by a cannon-shot. The pasha of 
the city came on board and took the poor Frank under his protection. 

From the ship we saw next day the Balkan Mountains, covered with snow; 
between them and us the revolt was raging. In the night we heard that an armed 
Tartar, who carried letters and dispatches from Widdin to Constantinople, was 
attacked and killed; another, I believe, had the same fate. The third got his escort 
scattered, escaped from it himself, and came down to the Danube, where, hidden 
among the reeds, he had awaited the arrival of our steamship. The man, in his 
sheepskin clothes, just coming out of the mire, and armed to the teeth, as we call 
it, looked horribly when we at lamp-light beheld him coming on board; he 
travelled with us a whole day up the Danube. 

At Widdin, the strong fortress of the Turks, we went ashore, but not before 
we were well fumigated so that we might not bring any contagions from 
Constantinople. Hussein-Pasha, who resided here, sent us all the last copies of 
“Allgemeine Zeitung,” so that we got our best information about the condition of 
the country from the German side. Servia looked like a primitive woodland; we 
travelled in small boats for many miles the rushing and foaming Danube, — 
through the “iron gate,” as they call that part of the river. I have in my “Bazaar” 
given a picture of it. 

At Old Orsova we had to pass quarantine. The building was only arranged to 
receive Wallachian peasants, and not travellers with more wants; almost all the 
rooms were paved; the provisions horrid, the wine still worse. I shared a room 
with the Englishman, Mr. Ainsworth, a brother of the writer, who was on his 
way home from his travels in Kurdistan. When “A Poet’s Bazaar” was published 
afterward in London, Mr. Ainsworth wrote in the “Literary Gazette” of 10th 
October, 1846, at the editor’s suggestion, an account of our stay in quarantine, 
where his appreciation of me is very kindly expressed, and places me, perhaps, 
in too good a light. He relates that I was “very skillful in cutting out paper. The 
drawings of the Mewlewis, or leaping dervishes, in my Asiatic travels, are from 
cuttings of his.” 

After having passed quarantine we crossed the military frontier, under lofty 
chestnut-trees; past relics of the time of the Romans, by ruins of bridges, towers, 
and the grand “Trajan tablet” in the rocky wall. Picturesque groups of 


Wallachian peasants were varied by Austrian soldiers in great numbers, and 
gypsy bands encamped in caves of the rocks. One picture followed another, but 
when we came again on board the steamship, it was so thronged with people that 
we could scarcely move. All were going to the great fair at Pesth; the passage 
was a long, sleepless, and difficult one, but we had a good view of the Hungarian 
people. The country became more and more flat, and had no longer its former 
rich variety, which it again displayed afterward nearer Presburg. The town of 
Theben was in flames when we passed. I arrived at the imperial city of Vienna 
on the twenty-first day of the journey, and landed at the Prater. I visited old 
friends, and soon, by way of Prague and Dresden, the journey turned homeward. 

It seemed to me very characteristic that during the whole journey from Italy 
by Greece and Turkey to Hamburg my trunk was only twice searched, namely, 
at the Austrian and the German frontier, while it was examined not less than five 
times before I entered my room at Copenhagen. They searched it first on my 
arrival in Holstein, then at Aroesound, again at my landing in Funen, next at 
Slagelse, when I left the diligence, and at last when I came with the stage-coach 
to Copenhagen; such was the custom at that time. 

On my arrival at Hamburg there was a great musical festival. I met many 
countrymen at the table d’hote, and while speaking to my friends of the beautiful 
Greece, of the rich Orient, an old Copenhagen lady addressed me with the 
words: — 

“Mr. Andersen, have you on your many and long travels ever seen anything 
abroad so beautiful as our little Denmark?” 

“Indeed I have!” answered I: “I have seen many things far more beautiful!” 

“Fie!” exclaimed she, “you are no patriot!” 

I passed through Odense just at the time of St Knud’s Fair. “I am very glad,” 
said a respectable lady of Funen, “that you have arranged your great journey so 
as to come to the fair. I see that you keep to Odense: that I have always said!” So 
there I passed for a patriot! 

Arriving at Slagelse, the town of my school days, I was strangely affected and 
surprised at meeting with some old friends. When I was scholar there I used to 
see Pastor Bastholm with his wife every evening taking the same walk, — from 
the back gate of their garden along the pathway over the corn-field, and 
returning by the great road. Now, several years after, returning from Greece and 
Turkey, and driving on the highway of Slagelse, I saw the old couple taking their 
usual little walk through the corn-field. It affected me strangely. They went there 
still year after year the same way, and I had flown so far, far about. The great 
contrast between, us was strangely brought into my thoughts. 


In the middle of August, 1841, I was again in Copenhagen, and this time 
without anxiety or suffering, as on my first return from Italy. I was very glad to 
see again all my dear friends, and with a sincere heart I exclaimed: “The first 
moment of return is the bouquet of the whole journey!” There I wrote my 
recollections of travel, under the title of “A Poet’s Bazaar,” in several chapters, 
according to the countries. In various places abroad I had met with individuals, 
as at home, to whom I felt myself attached. The poet is like a bird; he gives what 
he has, and he gives a song. I was desirous of giving every one of those dear 
ones such a song. It was a fugitive idea, born, may I venture to say, in a grateful 
mood. Count Rantzau-Breitenburg, who had resided in Italy, who loved the land, 
and was become a friend and benefactor to me through my “Improvisator,” must 
love that part of the book which treated of his country. To Liszt and Thalberg, 
who had both shown me the greatest friendship, I dedicated the portion which 
contained the voyage up the Danube, because one was a Hungarian and the other 
an Austrian. With these indications, the reader will easily be able to trace out the 
thought which influenced me in the choice of each dedication. But these 
appropriations were, in my native country, regarded as a fresh proof of my 
vanity: “I wished to figure with great names, — to name distinguished people as 
my friends.” 

The book has been translated into several languages, and the dedications with 
it. 1 know not how they have been regarded abroad; if I had been judged there as 
in Denmark, I hope that this explanation will change the opinion concerning 
them. In Denmark my “Bazaar” procured me the most handsome remuneration 
that I had as yet received, — a proof that I was at length read there. No regular 
criticism appeared upon it, if one excepts notices in some daily papers, and 
afterward in the poetical attempt of a young writer who, a year before, had 
testified in writing his love for me, and his wish to do me honor; but who now, 
in his first public appearance, launched his satirical poem against his friend. I 
was personally attached to this young man, and am so still. He assuredly thought 
more of the popularity he would gain by sailing in the wake of Heiberg, than on 
the pain he would inflict on me. 

The newspaper criticism in Copenhagen was infinitely stupid. It was set down 
as exaggerated, that I could have seen the whole round blue globe of the moon in 
Smyrna at the time of the new moon. That was called fancy and extravagance 
which there every one sees who can open his eyes. The new moon has a dark- 
blue and perfectly round disk. 

The Danish critics have generally no open eye for nature: even that very 
cultivated “Monthly Periodical of Literature” in Denmark censured me once, 


because in a poem I had described a rainbow by moonlight. That too was my 
fancy, which, said they, carried me too far. When I said in the “Bazaar,” 

“If I were a painter, I would paint this bridge; but, as I am no painter, but a 
poet, I must therefore speak,” etc: the critic says, “He is so vain, that he tells us 
himself that he is a poet.” There is something so pitiful in such criticism, that 
one cannot be wounded by it; but even when we are the most peaceable of men, 
we feel a desire to flagellate such wet dogs, who come into our rooms and lay 
themselves down in the best places there. There might be a whole Fool’s 
Chronicle written of all the absurd and shameless things which, from my first 
appearance before the public till this moment, I have been compelled to hear. 

In the mean time the “Bazaar’” was much read, and made what is called a hit. 
I received, connected with this book, much encouragement and many 
recognitions from individuals of the highest distinction in the realms of intellect 
in my native land. 

Several editions of that book have since been published, and it has been 
translated into German, and into Swedish and English, and it has been received 
with great favor. The English edition in three volumes, with my portrait, was 
published by Richard Bentley in London, and was very generously noticed in 
English papers and reviews. The English publisher sent to Christian VIII. a 
beautifully bound copy of that book and of my earlier published writings. They 
did the same in Germany, and the king appreciated highly the great 
consideration they showed me abroad. I know that he expressed it to H. C. 
Orsted and many others, while he uttered his astonishment at the opposition I 
still met at home, at the constant effort to bring into prominence my weak side 
and efface the impression of the good, and at the pleasure people took in 
mocking at and depreciating my activity. It made me happy to hear this, and the 
more as it came from H. C. Orsted, the only man of all my intimate and 
sympathizing friends who clearly and distinctly expressed his appreciation of my 
poetical ability and strongly encouraged me, while he predicted that there ought 
to come and would come a better time for me at home, when I should be 
acknowledged, and should feel myself as well satisfied with the judgment I 
received as I now ought to be at that which came from abroad. 

We often talked together of what was the real cause that I must struggle so 
much and so long, and we agreed touching many probable causes. The fault 
might perhaps lie in my poverty at first, and my desponding tone to people. They 
could not forget, as was also remarked abroad, that they had seen me as a poor 
boy running about and growing up. Some fault might perhaps also lie, as 
remarked by my biographer in the “Danish Pantheon,” in that I did not know of, 
nor use the means most authors make use of in order to profit by society; add to 


this, what also H. C. Orsted deplored, that the highly esteemed Monthly showed 
severity and want of good-will toward me; and finally the contempt of the 
“Letters from the Dead,” the critiques in the newspapers, which followed the 
fashion; in short, the printed public judgment, which used its power among us 
and made us bow to its authority. Besides, we have all a great sense of the 
ludicrous, and I had the ill fortune to be set’ in a ridiculous light by several 
awkward but very well meant articles. 

It was a time when the newspapers in my native city, Odense, always called 
me “Our city’s child,” and gave information about me which could not be of any 
interest to the public. Extracts were given from my private letters when I was 
abroad, which became ridiculous when given in the newspaper: thus, for 
instance, when I once wrote home from Rome that I had seen Queen Christina in 
the chapel of Pope Sixtus, and added that she put me in mind of the wife of the 
composer Hartmann, it was reported in the Funen newspaper that “Queen 
Christina resembled a certain lady in Copenhagen.” Of course they laughed at 
that. How often have I experienced the awkward friendship that vexes us. From 
that time until now I have always feared to speak of such things to a thoughtless 
news-writer, and yet I have not escaped. I was afterward again ridiculed when it 
was no fault of mine. I was on a journey, and stopped for half an hour at the 
Odense post-office, where a news-writer asked me, — 

“Are you going abroad now?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Do you not expect to?” 

“Tt depends on whether I can get money. I am writing a piece for the theatre; 
if it proves successful I presume I shall go away.” 

“Where will you then go?” 

“T do not yet know; either to Spain or to Greece, I think.” 

The same evening I read in the newspaper a paragraph to the effect that—” H. 
C. Andersen is writing a piece for the theatre: should it prove to be successful he 
is going abroad, either to Spain or to Greece.” 

Of course I was ridiculed, and a Copenhagen newspaper was right in saying 
that my journey was rather a distant prospect. The piece was to be written, 
played, and have its success, and then one could not be sure whether my journey 
would be to Spain or Greece. People laughed, and one who is laughed at has lost 
his cause. I became depressed and took no pains to conceal it. When boys throw 
stones at a poor dog which is swimming against the stream, it is not because they 
are wicked but because they think it fun, and people had similar sport with me. I 
had no defenders, I did not belong to any party, I had no newspaper-writing 
friends, and therefore I was compelled to do as I did. In the mean time it was 


said and written and frequently repeated, that I lived only in the company of my 
admirers! How little they knew about it. What I here must present is no 
complaint; I will not cast a particle of shade over the many whom I really love; I 
am sure that if I had fallen into great need and trouble, they would have put forth 
all their endeavor not to let me go under, but a poetic nature needs sympathy of 
another kind, and of that I have been very much in want. My dearest friends 
have as severely and loudly as any critic expressed their surprise at the 
appreciation my works have received abroad. Fredrika Bremer discerned it and 
was very much astonished. We were in company together in Copenhagen at a 
house where it was said that I was a spoiled child. She thought she was telling 
something agreeable when she said: “It is almost incredible how Andersen is 
loved in Sweden from south to north; in almost every house we see his books!” 

“Don’t make him believe such things!” was the answer, and said in real 
earnest. Much has been said about the fact that to be noble or of high birth has 
no longer any significance: that is only nonsense. The able but poor student is 
not received in what we call good houses with the same kindness as the well- 
dressed child of nobility, or the son of a public functionary. I could illustrate it 
by many examples, but I will only give one, which may stand for all, — one out 
of my own life. The guilty is or was — I will not say which — a person highly 
honored, whose name I will omit. 

When Christian VIII., for the first time as king, visited the theatre, “The 
Mulatto” was played. I was seated in the parquette by the side of Thorwaldsen, 
who, when the curtain fell, whispered to me: “The King is bowing to you!” 

“Tt must be for you!” I answered; “it cannot concern me!” I looked up to the 
royal box: the King again bowed, and plainly it was intended for me; but I felt 
that a possible misunderstanding on my part would lead to my being laughed at 
by the public, and therefore I sat quietly, and the next day I went to the king to 
give him my thanks for that unusual favor, and he teased me for not returning his 
greeting on the spot. A few days after there was a grand bal parée at the castle of 
Christiansborg for all classes of the community. I had received a card of 
invitation. — 

“What shall you do there?” asked one of our elder men of learning, when I 
spoke of the festival to him. “What do you have to do with such places!” 
repeated he. 

I answered in joke, “Well, it is because I am always so well received in that 
circle!” 

“But it is not your place there!” said he angrily. 

There was nothing for me but to answer freely and laughingly, as if I did not 
feel the sting, — 


“The king himself has in the theatre saluted me from his box, so I think I may 
also go to his bal parée!” 

“Saluted you from his box, you say!” exclaimed he: “but that does not prove 
that you have any right to intrude!” 

“But people of the same class that I belong to will be at the ball!” added I 
more earnestly; “students will be there!” 

“Yes, but what students?” he asked. I named a young student of the 
gentleman’s own family. 

“Yes, but that is different!” replied he then: “he is the son of a Counselor of 
State! What was your father?” 

My blood boiled at that. “My father was a tradesman!” said I. “I have, by the 
help of God and by my own work, acquired the position I now have, and which 
you think honorable enough I make no doubt!” He never apologized to me for 
his rudeness. 

It is very difficult to tell in a roundabout way of wrong that one has suffered, 
when the wrong has not been malicious, and I have throughout my book felt this 
difficulty, and therefore I have refused to show the full cup of bitterness: I have 
only let fall some drops from it. The journey had strengthened me and I began to 
show indications of a firmer purpose, a more certain judgment. Many heavy seas 
still followed, but from that time I steadily advanced through smooth water 
toward the recognition I could wish for and claim of my own country, — such 
also as Orsted had predicted in his comforting words. 


CHAPTER IX. 


POLITICAL life in Denmark had, at that time, arrived at a higher development, 
producing both good and evil fruits. The eloquence which had formerly 
accustomed itself to the Demosthenic mode, — that of putting little pebbles in 
the mouth, the little pebbles of every-day life, — now exercised itself more 
freely on subjects of greater interest. I felt no call thereto, and no necessity to 
mix myself up in such matters; for I then believed that the politics of our times 
were a great misfortune to many a poet. Madame Politics is like Venus: they 
whom she decoys into her castle perish. It fares with the writings of these poets 
as with the newspapers: they are seized upon, read, praised, and forgotten. In our 
days every one wishes to rule; the subjective makes its power of value; people 
forget that that which is thought of cannot always be carried out, and that many 
things look very different when contemplated from the top of the tree, to what 
they did when seen from its roots. I will bow myself before him who is 
influenced by a noble conviction, and who only desires that which is conducive 
to good, be he prince or man of the people. Politics are no affair of mine. God 
has imparted to me another mission: that I felt, and that I feel still. 

I met in the so-called first families of the country a number of friendly, kind- 
hearted men, who valued the good that was in me, received me into their circles, 
and permitted me to participate in the happiness of their opulent summer 
residences; so that, still feeling independent, I could thoroughly give myself up 
to the pleasures of nature, the solitude of woods, and country life. There for the 
first time I lived wholly among the scenery of Denmark, and there I wrote the 
greater number of my fairy tales. On the banks of quiet lakes, amid the woods, 
on the green grassy pastures, where the game sprang past me, and the stork 
paced along on his red legs, I heard nothing of politics, nothing of polemics; I 
heard no one practicing himself in Hegel’s phraseology. Nature, which was 
around me, and within me, preached to me of my calling. I spent many happy 
days at the old house of Gisselfeld, formerly a monastery, which stands in the 
deepest solitude of the woods, surrounded by lakes and hills. The possessor of 
this fine place, the old Countess Danneskjold, mother of the Duchess of 
Augustenburg, was an agreeable and excellent lady. I was there not as a poor 
child of the people, but as a cordially received guest. The beeches now 
overshadow her grave in the midst of that pleasant scenery to which her heart 
was allied. 


Close by Gisselfeld, but in a still finer situation, and of much greater extent, 
lies the estate of Bregentved, which belongs to Count Moltke, Danish Minister 
of Finance. The hospitality which I met with in this place, one of the richest and 
most beautiful of our country, and the happy, social life which surrounded me 
here, have diffused a sunshine over my life. 

It may appear, perhaps, as if I desired to bring the names of great people 
prominently forward, and make a parade of them; or as if I wished in this way to 
offer a kind of thanks to my benefactors. They need it not, and I should be 
obliged to mention many other names still if this were my intention. I speak, 
however, only of these two places, and of Nysé, which belongs to Baron 
Stampe, and which has become celebrated through Thorwaldsen. Here I lived 
much with the great sculptor, and here I became acquainted with one of my 
dearest young friends, the future possessor of the place. 

Knowledge of life in these various circles has had great influence on me: 
among princes, among the nobility, and among the poorest of the people, I have 
met with specimens of noble humanity. We all of us resemble each other in that 
which is good and best. 

Winter life in Denmark has likewise its attractions and its rich variety. I spent 
also some time in the country during this season, and made myself acquainted 
with its peculiar characteristics. The greatest part of my time, however, I passed 
in Copenhagen. I felt myself at home with the married sons and daughters of 
Collin, where a number of amiable children were growing up. Every year 
strengthened the bond of friendship between myself and the nobly gifted 
composer Hartmann: art and the freshness of nature prospered in his house. 
Collin was my counselor in practical life, and Orsted in my literary affairs. The 
theatre was, if I may say so, my club. I visited it every evening, and in this very 
year I had received a place in the so-called court stalls. An author must, as a 
matter of course, work himself up to it. After the first accepted piece he obtains 
admission to the pit; after the second greater work, in the stalls, where the actors 
have their seats; and after three larger works, or a succession of lesser pieces, the 
poet is advanced to the best places. Here were to be found Thorwaldsen, 
Oehlenschlager, and several older poets; and here also, in 1840, I obtained a 
place, after I had given in seven pieces. Whilst Thorwaldsen lived, I often, by his 
own wish, sat at his side. Oehlenschlager was also my neighbor, and in many an 
evening hour, when no one dreamed of it, my soul was steeped in deep humility, 
as I sat between these great spirits. The different periods of my life passed before 
me: the time when I sat on the hindmost bench in the box of the female 
figurantes, as well as that in which, full of childish superstition, I knelt down 
there upon the stage and repeated the Lord’s Prayer, just before the very place 


where I now sat among the first and the most distinguished men. At the time, 
perhaps, when a countryman of mine thus thought of and passed judgment upon 
me, “There he sits, between the two great spirits, full of arrogance and pride;” he 
may now perceive by this acknowledgment how unjustly he has judged me. 
Humility and prayer to God for strength to deserve my happiness, filled my 
heart. May He always enable me to preserve these feelings! I enjoyed the 
friendship of Thorwaldsen as well as of Oehlenschlager, — those two most 
distinguished stars in the horizon of the North. I may here bring forward their 
reflected glory in and around me. 

There was in the character of Oehlenschlager, when he was not seen in the 
circles of the great, where he was quiet and reserved, something so open and 
child-like, that no one could help becoming attached to him. He was of great 
importance to the nation, to the whole North, and that is well known; he was the 
true-born poet, always appearing young, and when the oldest of all, surpassing 
all in the fertility of his mind. He listened in a friendly spirit to my first lyrical 
productions; followed me with sympathy, and when the critics and people 
judged me harshly and ungenerously, he was the man who opposed them with 
genuine fervor. One day he found me deeply depressed at the severe and bitter 
treatment I was receiving; he pressed me to his bosom, — 

“Do not mind those bawlers!” said he; “I tell you, you are a true poet!” Then 
he expressed passionately and warmly his judgment of poetry and poets, of our 
criticism at home, giving me his full sympathy. He appreciated earnestly and 
kindly the poet who told fairy tales; and I remember one day, when a man tried 
to lower me by pointing out what he called orthographical sins which he had 
discovered in one of my books, Oehlenschlager exclaimed with animation: “But 
they shall be there, they are little characteristics which belong to him, and yet are 
not at all the principal marks. The great Goethe said about just such a little error, 
‘Let the little wretch stay!’ and would not even correct it.” 

I will further on give a few traits of his character and of our intercourse in the 
last few years of his life. My biographer in the “Danish Pantheon” brought me in 
contact with Oehlenschlager, when he said: “In our days it is becoming more and 
more rare for any one, by implicitly following those inborn impulses of his soul, 
which make themselves irresistibly felt, to step forward as an artist or a poet. He 
is more frequently fashioned by fate and circumstances than apparently destined 
by Nature herself for this office. With the greater number of our poets an early 
acquaintance with passion, early inward experience, or outward circumstances, 
stand instead of the original vein of nature, and this cannot in any case be more 
incontestably proved in our own literature than by instancing Oehlenschlager 
and Andersen. And in this way it may be explained why the former has been so 


frequently the object for the attacks of the critics, and why the latter was first 
properly appreciated as a poet in foreign countries, where civilization of a longer 
date has already produced a disinclination for the compulsory rule of schools, 
and has occasioned a reaction toward that which is fresh and natural; whilst we 
Danes, on the contrary, cherish a pious respect for the yoke of the schools and 
the worn-out wisdom of maxims.” 

Thorwaldsen, whom, as I have already said, I had become acquainted with in 
Rome in the years 1833 and 1834, was expected in Denmark in the autumn of 
1838, and great festive preparations were made in consequence. A flag was to 
wave upon one of the towers of Copenhagen as soon as the vessel which brought 
him should come in sight. It was a national festival. Boats decorated with 
flowers and flags filled the Rhede painters, sculptors, all had their flags with 
emblems; the students’ bore a Minerva, the poets’ a Pegasus. It was misty 
weather, and the ship was first seen when it was already close by the city, and all 
poured out to meet him. The poets, who, I believe, according to the arrangement 
of Heiberg, had been invited, stood by their boat; Oehlenschlager and Heiberg 
alone had not arrived. And now guns were fired from the ship, which came to 
anchor, and it was to be feared that Thorwaldsen might land before we had gone 
out to meet him. The wind bore the voice of singing over to us: the festive 
reception had already begun. 

I wished to see him, and therefore cried out to the others, “Let us put off!” 

“Without Oehlenschlager and Heiberg?” asked some one. 

“But they are not arrived, and it will be all over.” 

One of the poets declared that if these two men were not with us, I should not 
sail under that flag, and pointed up to Pegasus. 

“We will throw it in the boat,” said I, and took it down from the staff; the 
others now followed me, and came up just as Thorwaldsen reached land. We met 
with Oehlenschlager and Heiberg in another boat, and they came over to us as 
the enthusiasm began on shore. 

The people drew Thorwaldsen’s carriage through the streets to his house, 
where everybody who had the slightest acquaintance with him, or with the 
friends of a friend of his, thronged around him. In the evening the artists gave 
him a serenade, and the blaze of the torches illumined the garden under the large 
trees; there was an exultation and joy which really and truly was felt. Young and 
old hastened through the open doors, and the joyful old man clasped those whom 
he knew to his breast, gave them his kiss, and pressed their hands. There was a 
glory round Thorwaldsen which kept me timidly back: my heart beat for joy of 
seeing him who had met me when abroad with kindness and consolation, who 
had pressed me to his heart, and had said that we must always remain friends. 


But here in this jubilant crowd, where thousands noticed every movement of his, 
where I too by all these should be observed and criticised — yes, criticised as a 
vain man who now only wished to show that he too was acquainted with 
Thorwaldsen, and that this great man was kind and friendly toward him — here, 
in this dense crowd, I drew myself back, and avoided being recognized by him. 
Some days afterward, and early in the morning, I went to call upon him, and 
found him as a friend who had wondered at not having seen me earlier. 

In honor of Thorwaldsen a musical-poetic academy was established, and the 
poets, who were invited to do so by Heiberg, wrote and read each one a poem in 
praise of him who had returned home. I wrote of Jason who fetched the golden 
fleece — that is to say, Jason-Thorwaldsen, who went forth to win golden art. A 
great dinner and a ball closed the festival, in which, for the first time in 
Denmark, popular life and a subject of great interest in the realms of art were 
made public. 

From this evening I saw Thorwaldsen almost daily in company or in his 
studio: I often passed several weeks together with him at Nys6, where he seemed 
to have firmly taken root, and where the greater number of his works executed in 
Denmark had their origin. He was of a healthful and simple disposition of mind, 
not without humor, and, therefore, he was extremely attached to Holberg the 
poet: he did not at all enter into the troubles and the disruptions of the world. 

One morning at Nys6 — at the time when he was working at his own statue 
— ] entered his work-room and bade him good morning; he appeared as if he did 
not wish to notice me, and I stole softly away again. At breakfast he was very 
parsimonious in the use of words, and when somebody asked him to say 
something at all events, he replied in his dry way: — 

“T have said more during this morning that in many whole days, but nobody 
heard me. There I stood, and fancied that Andersen was behind me, for he came 
and said Good-morning! so I told him a long story about myself and Byron. I 
thought that he might give me one word in reply, and turned myself round; and 
there had I been standing a whole hour and chattering aloud to the bare walls.” 

We all of us besought him to let us hear the whole story yet once more; but 
we had it now very short. 

“O, that was in Rome,” said he, “when I was about to make Byron’s statue; 
he placed himself just opposite to me, and began immediately to assume quite 
another countenance to what was customary to him. ‘Will not you sit still?’ said 
I; ‘but you must not make these faces.’— ‘It is my expression,’ said Byron. 
‘Indeed?’ said I, and then I made him as I wished, and everybody said, when it 
was finished, that I had hit the likeness. When Byron, however, saw it, he said, 
‘It does not resemble me at all; I look more unhappy.’ 


“He was, above all things, so desirous of looking extremely unhappy,” added 
Thorwaldsen, with a comic expression. 

It afforded ‘the great sculptor pleasure to listen to music after dinner with 
half-shut eyes, and it was his greatest delight when in the evening the game of 
lotto began, which the whole neighborhood of Nys6 was obliged to learn; they 
only played for glass pieces, and on this account I am able to relate a peculiar 
characteristic of this otherwise great man — that he played with the greatest 
interest on purpose to win. 

He would espouse with warmth and vehemence the part of those from whom 
he believed that he had received an injustice; he opposed himself to unfairness 
and raillery, even against the lady of the house, who for the rest had the most 
childlike sentiments toward him, and who had no other thought than how to 
make everything most agreeable to him. 

In his company I wrote several of my tales for children — for example, “Ole 
Luckéie” (“Ole Shut Eye”), to which he listened with pleasure and interest. 
Often in the twilight, when the family circle sat in the open garden parlor, 
Thorwaldsen would come softly behind me, and, clapping me on the shoulder, 
would ask, “Shall we little ones hear any tales to-night?” 

In his own peculiarly natural manner he bestowed the most bountiful praise 
on my fictions, for their truth; it delighted him to hear the same stories over and 
over again. Often, during his most glorious works, would he stand with laughing 
countenance, and listen to the stories of “The Top and the Ball,” and the “Ugly 
Duckling.” I possess a certain talent of improvising in my native tongue little 
poems and songs. This talent amused Thorwaldsen very much; and as he had 
modeled, at Nysé, Holberg’s portrait in clay, I was commissioned to make a 
poem for his work, and he received, therefore, the following impromptu: — 


“No more shall Holberg live,” by Death was said: 

“T crush the clay, his soul’s bonds heretofore.” 
“And from the formless clay, the cold, the dead,” 
Cried Thorwaldsen, “shall Holberg live once more.” 


One morning, when he had just modeled in clay his great bass-relief of the 
“Procession to Golgotha,” I entered his study. 

“Tell me,” said he, “does it seem to you that I have dressed Pilate properly?” 

“You must not say anything to him,” said the Baroness, who was always with 
him: “it is right; it is excellent; go away with you!” 

Thorwaldsen repeated his question. 


“Well then,” said I, “as you ask me, I must confess that it really does appear 
to me as if Pilate were dressed rather as an Egyptian than as a Roman.” 

“Tt seems to me so too,” said Thorwaldsen, seizing the clay with his hand, and 
destroying the figure. 

“Now you are guilty of his having annihilated an immortal work!” exclaimed 
the Baroness to me with warmth. 

“Then we can make a new immortal work,” said he, in a cheerful humor, and 
modeled Pilate as he now remains in the bass-reliefs in Our Lady’s Church in 
Copenhagen. 

His last birthday was celebrated there in the country. I had written a merry 
little song, and it was hardly dry on the paper when we sang it in the early 
morning, before his door, accompanied by the music of jingling fire-irons, 
gongs, and bottles rubbed against a basket. Thorwaldsen himself, in his morning 
gown and slippers, opened his door, and danced round his chamber; swung 
round his Raphael’s cap, and joined in the chorus. There was life and mirth in 
the strong old man. 

On the last day of his life I sat by him at dinner; he was unusually good- 
humored; repeated several witticisms which he had just read in the “Corsair,” a 
well-known Copenhagen newspaper, and spoke of the journey which he should 
undertake to Italy in the summer. After this we parted; he went to the theatre, 
and I home. 

On the following morning the waiter at the hotel where I lived said, “that it 
was a very remarkable thing about Thorwaldsen — that he had died yesterday.” 

“Thorwaldsen!” exclaimed I; “he is not dead; I dined with him yesterday.” 

“People say that he died last evening at the theatre,” returned the waiter. 

I fancied that he might be taken ill; but still I felt a strange anxiety, and 
hastened immediately over to his house. There lay his corpse stretched out on the 
bed; the chamber was filled with strangers; the floor wet with melted snow; the 
air stifling; no one said a word: the Baroness Stampe sat on the bed and wept 
bitterly. I stood trembling and deeply agitated. 

Thorwaldsen’s funeral was a day of mourning for the nation. Men and women 
dressed in crape stood at windows and in the streets; they uncovered their heads 
involuntarily when the coffin passed by. There was a calmness even among the 
most wild boys; the poorest children held each other’s hands and formed ranks, 
through which the great funeral procession moved from Charlottenborg to Our 
Lady’s Church, where King Christian VIII. came to meet the procession. 

From the organ was played a funeral march, composed by Hartmann; the 
tones were so powerful that we felt as if the great invisible spirits joined the 


procession. A good-night hymn which I had written, and to which also Hartmann 
had set music, was sung by Danish students over his coffin. 


CHAPTER X. 


IN the summer of 1842, I wrote a little piece for the summer theatre, called “The 
Bird in the Pear-tree,” in which several scenes were acted up in the pear-tree. I 
had called it a dramatic trifle, in order that no one might expect either a great 
work or one of a very elaborate character. It was a little sketch, which, after 
being performed a few times, was received with so much applause, that the 
directors of the theatre accepted it; nay, even Mrs. Heiberg, the favorite of the 
public, desired to take a part in it. People had been amused; had thought the 
selection of the music excellent. I knew that the piece had stood its rehearsal — 
and then suddenly it was hissed. Some young men, who gave the word to hiss, 
had said to some others, who inquired of them their reasons for doing so, that the 
trifle had too much luck, and then Andersen would be getting too mettlesome. 

I was not, on this evening, at the theatre myself, and had not the least idea of 
what was going on. On the following evening I went to the house of one of my 
friends. I had headache, and was looking very grave. The lady of the house met 
me with a sympathizing manner, took my hand, and said, “Is it really worth 
while to take it so much to heart! There were only two who hissed, the whole 
house beside took your part.” 

“Hissed! My part! Have I been hissed?” exclaimed I. It was quite comic; one 
person assured me that this hissing had been a triumph for me; everybody had 
joined in acclamation, and “there was only one who hissed.” 

After this, another person came and I asked him the number of those who 
hissed. “Two,” said he. The next person said “three,” and said positively there 
were no more. One of my most veracious friends, the naive, worthy Hartmann, 
now made his appearance; he did not know what the others had said, and I asked 
him, upon his conscience, how many he had heard; he laid his hand upon his 
heart, and said that, at the very highest, there were five. 

“No,” said I: “now I will ask nobody more; the number grows just as with 
Falstaff; here stands one who asserts that there was only one person who hissed. 

Shocked, and yet inclined to set it all right again, he replied, “Yes, that is 
possible, but then it was a strong, powerful hiss.” 

“The Bird in the Pear-tree” was ridiculed in several newspapers, and “A 
Poet’s Bazaar” was noticed again only to be made sport of. I remember well that 
Oehlenschlager praised them both at this time. Heiberg, on the contrary, wrote in 
his journal of my dramatic trifle: — 


“It belongs to that kind of small creatures whose admission into our theatre 
cage it would be pedantic to oppose; for we may say of it, that if it does no good, 
it does no harm either; it is too little for that, too insignificant, and too innocent. 
As a piece to fill up an evening’s entertainment, of which a theatre is in want, it 
may perhaps please many, and certainly will not hurt any one. It is, to be sure, 
not without some artless and lyric beauty.” 

Heiberg, as manager of the Royal Theatre, and as proprietor of the rejected 
piece, allowed the Casino Theatre ten years afterward to perform it. I had then 
grown up into a kinder generation. My little work was performed with great and 
lively acclamation, and it has often since been played. 

On the eighth of October, 1842, Weyse died; he was my first noble protector. 
In earlier days we often met at Wulffs; we worked together on “Kenilworth,” but 
we never became intimate friends. His life was as solitary as mine, and yet 
people liked to see him as well as I dare believe they liked to see me; but I have 
the nature of a bird of passage, and fly over Europe; his longest trip was to 
Roeskilde, where, in a certain family circle, he found a home, and where he 
could play fantasies on the great organ of the cathedral. At Roeskilde is his 
grave. He could not bear travelling, and I remember his humor when, upon 
returning from Greece and Constantinople, I made him a call. 

“See now, you have not been any further than I!” said he; “you have reached 
Crown-Prince Street, and looked out on the royal garden; I do the same; and you 
have thrown away ever so much money. Would you travel? Go to Roeskilde; 
that is enough, until we visit moons and planets!” 

The first time that “Kenilworth” was performed, I received a characteristic 
letter from him which begins thus: “Carissime domine poeta! The dull-minded 
people in Copenhagen cannot understand what we are driving at in the finale of 
the second act of our opera,” etc. “Kenilworth” was appointed for the funeral 
festival at the theatre; it was Weyse’s last and perhaps favorite work; he had 
chosen the subject himself; he had himself written some parts of the text, and I 
am convinced that if his immortal soul in the other world still had his earthly 
thoughts, he would have enjoyed seeing this work brought him as a flower of 
honor; but it was abandoned, and Shakespeare’s tragedy, “Macbeth,” for which 
Weyse had composed the music, was given; yet I don’t think it is the most 
characteristic of his compositions. 

On the day of burial, strangely enough, the corpse was not yet quite cold near 
the heart. I heard of it as I came with the funeral train to the house of mourning, 
and asked the physicians for heaven’s sake to examine it, and do all that they 
could to bring him to life again; but they assured me after a close examination 
that he was dead and would stay dead; that this kind of warmth was not unusual; 


but I asked them finally to sever his arteries before they closed the coffin; they 
would not do it. Oehlenschlager heard of it and came up to me, saying, “What! 
would you have him dissected!”——” Yes, rather than that he should awaken in 
the grave, and you too would rather have them do so to you when you die!”—” 
I!” exclaimed Oehlenschlager, and drew back. Alas! Weyse was dead. 

By my last works, and by prudent economy, I had now saved a small sum of 
money, which I set apart for the purpose of a new journey to Paris. At the end of 
January, 1843, I Copenhagen. In consideration of the advanced season, I took the 
route by Funen, through Sleswick and Holstein. It was a wearisome and difficult 
journey until I reached Itzehoe and Breitenburg. Count Rantzau received me 
very heartily and kindly; I spent a few pleasant days with him at the old castle. 
The vernal storms raged, but the sun burst forth with its warm rays, and the larks 
sung over the marshy green. I visited all the places in the vicinity which I had 
before known. The days and evenings were a continual feast. 

I who always lived without thinking of politics or political parties, observed 
now for the first time a kind of variance between the duchies and the kingdom. I 
had thought so little about the relation of these countries to each other, that in my 
“Bazaar” I had written in the dedication: “To my fellow-countryman the 
Holsteiner, Professor Ross;” but I felt now that this matter of nationality was not 
as I had supposed it to be. I heard a lady talking of “our duke,” meaning the 
King. “Why do you not call him king?” I asked in my ignorance of hostilities. 

“He is not our king, but our duke!” replied she. Petty political irritations 
occurred. Count Rantzau, who loved the King, Denmark, and the Danes, and 
was besides a very attentive host, smoothed over what was said in a jesting 
manner. “They are silly fools!” he whispered to me, and I thought that it was 
eccentricity that I had met with, and not the prevailing opinion, which I began to 
fear. 

We learned that a conflagration had raged in Hamburg, which had ravaged 
the whole portion of the city near the Alster. A few new houses had since been 
rebuilt, but the most part lay still in ruins, with burnt beams and crumbling 
towers. At the “Jungfernstieg” and the “Esplanade” were erected rows of small 
brick shops, where the merchants, who had suffered by the fire, had their 
salesrooms. It was difficult for foreigners to find shelter. But I was fortunate 
enough to find entertainment under the best and most comfortable of roofs, that 
of Count Hoick, who was Danish postmaster, and I was received in his family as 
a dear guest. 

I spent happy hours here with the genial Speckter. He had just begun to draw 
those pictures for my tales, which are so admirable, so full of genius and humor; 
they are to be seen in one of the English editions, and in one of the less fortunate 


German translations, where “The Ugly Duckling” is translated by “The Green 
Duck,” and has since passed in a French translation as “Le petit Canard vert.” 

There was not yet any railway over the Lunenburg heath; we rode a whole 
night and day in the slow stage-coach by bad roads from Haarburg over 
Osnabriick to Diisseldorf, where I arrived on the very last day of the carnival, 
and saw in German shape what I had before seen in Roman. Cologne is said to 
be, among German towns, the place where they have the most magnificently 
arranged street processions. In Diisseldorf the festival was favored by most 
lovely weather, as the reporters would say. I saw a funny parade: a cavalry troop 
of boys on foot, who managed the horses they made believe to ride on; a comic 
Hall of Fools, — a parody on “The Walhalla,” which was open for visitors; they 
told me that the painter Achenbach, whom I learned to know and appreciate, 
arranged the festival. Among the masters of the Diisseldorf school I recognized 
several old friends whom I knew on my first stay at Rome. 

I met a countryman, a native of Odense, Mr. Benzon. At home, as soon as he 
began to paint, he painted my portrait. It was the first one that had been made of 
me, and was quite horrible; it looked like the shadow of a man, or like one who 
has been pressed between some leaves for several years, and was now taken out 
and found to be as dry as a mummy. The book-seller, Reitzel, bought it of him. 
Benzon had here in Diisseldorf risen to a place among artists, and had recently 
finished a beautiful picture, “Saint Knud,” who was slain in the church of St. 
Albani, in Odense. 

I made a quiet journey by diligence, and by railroad, which was but partially 
finished, to Brussels, by way of Cologne and Liittich. Here I heard Alizard in 
Donizetti’s “La Favorita.” I wearied of seeing in the Gallery Rubens’s fleshy, 
fair-haired women, with homely noses and faded clothes; I felt solemnly affected 
in the magnificent churches, and lingered before the old, memorable Hotel de 
Ville, where Egmont was beheaded. The tower lifts itself up with its garniture 
and its points, — a wonderful, grand piece of Brussels lace. 

On the railway from here to Mons I leaned against the door to look out of the 
window, when it sprung open, for it was not locked; and if my neighbor had not 
seen it and immediately grabbed me and held on tight, I should certainly have 
been hurled out; as it was, I escaped with the fright only. It was spring-time in 
France; the fields were green, the sun warm; I caught sight of St. Denis, passed 
the new fortifications of Paris, and soon was seated in my room in the Hotel 
Valois, Rue Richelieu, opposite the Library. 

Marmier had already, in the “Révue de Paris,” written an article on me, “La 
Vie d’un Poéte.” He had also translated several of my poems into French, and 
had actually honored me with a poem which is printed in the above named 


“Révue.” My name had thus reached, like a sound, the ears of some persons in 
the literary world, and I here met with a surprisingly friendly reception. 

I often visited at Victor Hugo’s and enjoyed great kindness there, — a 
reception which Oehlenschlager in his “Life” complains that he did not find; so I 
ought to feel flattered. At Victor Hugo’s invitation I saw at the Theatre Frangais 
his abused tragedy, “Les Burggraves,” which was every evening hissed and 
parodied at the smaller theatres. His wife was very handsome, and possessed that 
amiability so peculiar to French ladies which makes foreigners so entirely at 
home with them. 

Mr and Mrs. Ancelot opened their house to me, and there I met Martinez de la 
Rosas and other remarkable men of these times. I was greatly taken with De la 
Rosas a long time before I knew who he was. His whole appearance, and the 
impression his conversation had made upon me, induced me to ask Madame 
Ancelot who that gentleman was. 

“Have I not presented you to him?” said she; “he is the statesman, the poet 
Martinez de la Rosas!” She brought us together, told him who I was, and he 
asked after old Count Yoldi at Copenhagen; and described then to the whole 
circle how beautifully and sympathizingly Frederick VI. had cared for the 
Spaniard, when he had asked his advice as to what party at home he ought to 
join, and when that which he joined lost power, the Danish king bestowed upon 
him an office and home in Denmark. The conversation turned soon entirely upon 
Denmark. A young diplomat, who had just returned from being present at the 
coronation of Christian VII., gave us a peculiar, very kind, and animated 
description of Frederick’s Castle and the festival there, but a description which 
sounded oddly to a Dane. He spoke of the mighty beech woods, the old Gothic 
castle built in the midst of the water, the richly gilt church, and — what sounded 
very droll since it seemed as if he believed it to be a custom in every-day life — 
that all the grand functionaries wore yellow and white silk-clothes, with feathers 
stuck in the barrettes and long trailing velvet mantles, which they throw over the 
arm when walking in the street He had seen it himself! and I admitted that it was 
so at the coronation. 

Lamartine seemed to me, in his domestic and in his whole personal 
appearance, to be the prince of them all. On my apologizing because I spoke 
such bad French, he replied that he was to blame, because he did not understand 
the northern languages, in which, as he had discovered in late years, there 
existed a fresh and vigorous literature, and where the poetical ground was so 
peculiar that you had only to stoop down to find an old golden horn. He asked 
about the Trollhatta canal, and avowed a wish to visit Denmark and Stockholm. 
He recollected also our now reigning king, to whom, when as prince he was in 


Castellamare, he had paid his respects; besides this, he exhibited, for a 
Frenchman, an extraordinary acquaintance with names and places in Denmark. 
On my departure he wrote a little poem for me, which I preserve amongst my 
dearest relics. 

I generally found the jovial Alexandre Dumas in bed, even long after mid- 
day; here he lay, with paper, pen, and ink, and wrote his newest drama. I found 
him thus one day; he nodded kindly to me, and said, “Sit down a minute; I have 
just now a visit from my muse; she will be going directly.” He wrote on; spoke 
aloud; shouted a viva! sprang out of bed, and said, “The third act is finished!” 

He lived in the Hotel des Princes in Rue Richelieu, his wife was at Florence, 
his son, Dumas junior, who has since followed in his father’s literary footsteps, 
had his own house in the city, “I live quite a la garcon,” said Dumas, “so you 
must put up with what you find!” One evening he escorted me about to the 
various theatres, that I might see life behind the scenes. We were at the Palais 
Royal, talked with Dejazet and Anais, wandered then, arm in arm, along the gay 
Boulevard to the Theatre St. Martin. “Now they are just in the short petticoats!” 
said Dumas; “shall we go in!” That we did, and behind scenes and curtains we 
wandered through the sea in the “Thousand and One Nights.” There was a crowd 
of people, machinists, choristers, and dancers, and Dumas carried me into the 
middle of the noisy crowd. When we returned home along the Boulevard we met 
a young man, who stopped us. “That is my son!” said Alexandre Dumas: “he 
was born when I was eighteen years old; now he is of the same age and has no 
son!” He was in later years the well known “Dumas fils!” 

I also have to thank him for my acquaintance with Rachel. I had not seen her 
act, when Alexandre Dumas asked me whether I had the desire to make her 
acquaintance. One evening, when she was to appear as Phaedra, he led me to the 
stage of the Théatre Frang¢ais. The representation had begun, and behind the 
scenes, where a folding screen had formed a sort of room, in which stood a table 
with refreshments, and a few ottomans, sat the young girl who, as an author has 
said, understands how to chisel living statues out of Racine’s and Corneille’s 
blocks of marble. She was thin and slenderly formed, and looked very young. 
She looked to me there, and more particularly so afterward in her own house, as 
an image of mourning; as a young girl who has just wept out her sorrow, and 
will now let her thoughts repose in quiet. She accosted us kindly, in a deep, 
powerful voice. In the course of conversation with Dumas she forgot me. I stood 
there quite as one outside. Dumas observed it, said something handsome of me, 
and on that I ventured to take part in the discourse, although I had a depressing 
feeling that I stood before those who perhaps spoke the most beautiful French in 
all France. I said that I truly had seen much that was glorious and interesting, but 


that I never yet had seen a Rachel, and that on her account especially had I 
devoted the profits of my last work to a journey to Paris; and as, in conclusion, I 
added an apology on account of my French, she smiled and said, “When you say 
anything so polite as that which you have just said to me, to a Frenchwoman, she 
will always think that you speak well.” 

When I told her that her fame had reached us in the North, she declared that it 
was her intention to go to St. Petersburg and Copenhagen. “And when I come to 
your city,” she said, “you must be my defender, as you are the only one there 
whom I know; and in order that we may become acquainted, and as you tell me 
that you have come to Paris especially on my account, we must see one another 
frequently. You will be welcome to me. I see my friends at my house every 
Thursday. But duty calls,” said she, and offering us her hand, she nodded kindly, 
and then stood a few paces from us on the stage, taller, quite different, and with 
the expression of the tragic muse herself. Joyous acclamations ascended to 
where we Sat. 

As a Northlander I cannot accustom myself to the. French mode of acting 
tragedy. Rachel plays in this same style, but in her it appears to be nature itself; 
it is as if all the others strove to imitate her. She is herself the French tragic 
muse, the others are only poor human beings. When Rachel plays, people fancy 
that all tragedy must be acted in this manner. It is in her truth and nature, but 
under another revelation from that with which we are acquainted in the North. 

At her house everything is rich and magnificent, perhaps too recherché. The 
innermost room was light-green, with shaded lamps and statuettes of French 
authors. In the salon, properly speaking, the color which prevailed principally in 
the carpets, curtains, and book-cases was crimson. She herself was dressed in 
black, probably as she is represented in the well-known English steel engraving 
of her. Her guests consisted of gentlemen, — for the greater part artists and men 
of learning. 

I also heard a few titles amongst them. Richly appareled servants announced 
the names of the guests: tea was drunk and refreshments handed round, more in 
the German than the French style. 

Victor Hugo had told me that he found she understood the German language. 
I asked her, and she replied in German, “Ich kann es lesen; ich bin ja in 
Lothringen geboren; ich habe deutsche Biicher, sehn Sie hier!” and she showed 
me Grillparzers “Sappho,” and then immediately continued the conversation in 
French. She expressed her pleasure in acting the part of Sappho, and then spoke 
of Schiller’s “Marie Stuart,” which character she has personated in a French 
version of that play. I saw her in this part, and she gave the last act especially 
with such a composure and tragic feeling, that she might have been one of the 


best of German actresses; but it was precisely in this very act that the French 
liked her least. 

“My countrymen,” said she, “are not accustomed to this manner, and in this 
manner alone can the part be given. No one should be raving when the heart is 
almost broken with sorrow, and when he is about to take an everlasting farewell 
of his friends.” 

Her drawing-room was, for the most part, decorated with books, which were 
splendidly bound and arranged in handsome book-cases behind glass. A painting 
hung on the wall, which represented the interior of the theatre in London, where 
she stood forward on the stage, and flowers and garlands were thrown to her 
across the orchestra. Below this picture hung a pretty little book-shelf, holding 
what I called “the high nobility among the poets,” — Goethe, Schiller, Calderon, 
Shakespeare, etc. 

She asked me many questions respecting Germany and Denmark, art and the 
theatre; and encouraged me with a kind smile around her grave mouth, when I 
stumbled in French and stopped for a moment to collect myself that I might not 
stick quite fast. 

“Only speak,” said she. “It is true that you do not speak French well. I have 
heard many foreigners speak my native language better; but their conversation 
has not been nearly as interesting as yours. I understand the sense of your words 
perfectly, and that is the principal thing which interests me in you.” 

The last time we parted she wrote the following words in my album: “L’art 
c’est le vrai!’ J’espére que cet aphorisme ne semblera pas paradoxal a un 
écrivain aussi distingué que M. Andersen.” 

I perceived amiability of character in Alfred de Vigny. He has married an 
English lady, and that which is best in both nations seemed to unite in his house. 
The last evening which I spent in Paris, he himself, who is possessed of 
intellectual status and worldly wealth, came almost at midnight to my lodging in 
the Rue Richelieu, ascended the many steps, and brought me his works under his 
arm. So much cordiality beamed in his eyes, and he seemed to be so full of 
kindness toward me, that I felt affected by our separation. 

I also became acquainted with the sculptor David. There was a something in 
his demeanor and in his straightforward manner that reminded me of 
Thorwaldsen and Bissen, especially of the latter. We did not meet till toward the 
conclusion of my residence in Paris. He lamented it, and said that he would 
execute a bust of me if I would remain there longer. 

When I said, “But you know nothing of me as a poet, and cannot tell whether 
I deserve it or not,” he looked earnestly in my face, clapped me on the shoulder, 


and said, “I have, however, read you yourself before your books. You are a 
poet.” 

At the Countess Bocarme’s, where I met with Balzac, I saw an old lady, the 
expression of whose countenance attracted my attention. There was something 
so animated, so cordial in it, and everybody gathered about her. The Countess 
introduced me to her, and I heard that she was Madame Reybaud, the authoress 
of “Les Epaves,” the little story which I had made use of for my drama of “The 
Mulatto.” I told her all about it, and of the representation of the piece, which 
interested her so much that she became from this evening my especial 
protectress. We went out one evening together and exchanged ideas. She 
corrected my French, and allowed me to repeat what did not appear correct to 
her. She is a lady of rich mental endowments, with a clear insight into the world, 
and she showed maternal kindness toward me. 

Balzac, with whom, as I have already said, I made acquaintance in the saloon 
of the Countess Bocarme, was an elegant and neatly dressed gentleman, whose 
teeth shone white between his red lips; he seemed to be very merry, but a man of 
few words, at least in society. A lady, who wrote verses, took hold of us, drew us 
to a sofa, and placed herself between us; she told us how small she seemed to be 
when seated between us. I turned my head and met behind her back Balzac’s 
satirical and laughing face, with his mouth half open and pursed up in a queer 
manner; that was properly our first meeting. 

One day I was going through the Louvre, and met a man who was the very 
image of Balzac in figure, gait, and features, but the man was dressed in 
miserable tattered clothes, which were even quite dirty; his boots were not 
brushed, his pantaloons were spattered with mud, and the hat was crushed and 
worn out. I stopped in surprise; the man smiled at me: I passed him, but the 
resemblance was too strong; I turned, ran after him, and said: “Are you not M. 
Balzac?” He laughed, showed his white teeth, and only said, “To-morrow 
Monsieur Balzac starts for St. Petersburg!” He pressed my hand, — his was soft 
and delicate, — nodded, and went away. It could not be other than Balzac: 
perhaps in that attire he had been out on an author’s investigation into the 
mysteries of Paris; or, was the man perhaps quite another person, who knew that 
he resembled Balzac strongly, and wished to mystify a stranger? A few days 
after I talked with Countess Bocarme, who gave me a message from Balzac — 
he had left for St. Petersburg. 

I also again met with Heine. He had married since I was last here. I found him 
in indifferent health, but full of energy, and so friendly and natural in his 
behavior toward me, that I felt no timidity in exhibiting myself to him as I was. 
One day he had been telling his wife in French my story of “The Constant Tin 


Soldier,” and, whilst he said that I was the author of this story, he introduced me 
to her. 

“First, are you going to publish your travels?” he asked; and when I said No, 
he proceeded, “Well then I will show you my wife.” She was a lively, pretty 
young lady. A troop of children—” Some we’ve borrowed of a neighbor, not 
having any of our own,” said Heine — played about in their room. We two 
played with them whilst Heine copied out one of his last poems for me. 

I perceived in him no pain-giving, sarcastic smile; I only heard the pulsation 
of a German heart, which is always perceptible in the songs, and which must 
live. 

Through the means of the many people I was acquainted with here, — among 
whom I might enumerate many others, as, for instance, Kalkbrenner, Gathy, etc., 
— my residence in Paris was made very cheerful and rich in pleasure. I did not 
feel myself like a stranger there: I met with a friendly reception among the 
greatest and best. It was like a payment by anticipation of the talent which was in 
me, and through which they expected that I would some time prove them not to 
have been mistaken. 

Whilst I was in Paris, I received from Germany, where already several of my 
works were translated and read, a delightful and encouraging proof of friendship. 
A German family, one of the most highly cultivated and amiable with whom I 
am acquainted, had read my writings with interest, especially the little 
biographical sketch prefixed to “Only a Fiddler,” and felt the heartiest good-will 
toward me, with whom they were not then personally acquainted. They wrote to 
me, expressed their thanks for my works and the pleasure they had derived from, 
them, and offered me a kind welcome to their house if I would visit it on my 
return home. There was something extremely cordial and natural in this letter, 
which was the first that I received of this kind in Paris, and it also formed a 
remarkable contrast to that which was sent to me from my native land in the year 
1833, when I was here for the first time. 

In this way I found myself, through my writings, adopted, as it were, into a 
family to which since then I gladly betake myself, and where I know that it is not 
only as the poet, but as the man, that I am beloved. In how many instances have I 
not experienced the same kindness in foreign countries! I will mention one for 
the sake of its peculiarity. 

There lived in Saxony a wealthy and benevolent family; the lady of the house 
read my romance of “Only a Fiddler,” and the impression of this book was such 
that she vowed that if ever, in the course of her life, she should meet with a poor 
child which was possessed of great musical talents, she would not allow it to 
perish as the poor Fiddler had done. A musician who had heard her say this, 


brought to her soon after, not one, but two poor boys, assuring her of their talent 
and reminding her of her promise. She kept her word: both boys were received 
into her house, were educated by her, and are now in the Conservatorium; the 
youngest of them played before me, and I saw that his countenance was happy 
and joyful. The same thing, perhaps, might have happened; the same excellent 
lady might have befriended these children without my book having been written: 
but notwithstanding this, my book is now connected with it as a link in the chain. 

On my return home from Paris, I went along the Rhine; I knew that the poet 
Frieligrath, to whom the King of Prussia had given a pension, was residing in 
one of the Rhine towns. The picturesque character of his poems had delighted 
me extremely, and I wished to talk with him. I stopped at several towns on the 
Rhine and inquired after him. In St. Goar, I was shown the house in which he 
lived. I found him sitting at his writing table, and he appeared annoyed at being 
disturbed by a stranger. I did not mention my name; but merely said that I could 
not pass St. Goar without paying my respects to the poet Frieligrath. 

“That is very kind of you,” said he, in a very cold tone; and then asked who I 
was. 

“We have both of us one and the same friend, Chamisso!” replied I, and at 
these words he leapt up exultantly. 

“You are then Andersen!” he exclaimed; threw his arms around my neck, and 
his honest eyes beamed with joy. 

“Now you will stop several days here,” said he. I told him that I could only 
stay a couple of hours, because I was travelling with some of my countrymen 
who were waiting for me. 

“You have a great many friends in little St. Goar,” said he; “it is but a short 
time since I read aloud your novel of “O. T.” to a large circle; one of these 
friends I must, at all events, fetch here, and you must also see my wife. Yes, 
indeed, you do not know that you had something to do with our being married.” 

He then related to me how my novel, “Only a Fiddler,” had caused them to 
exchange letters, and then led to their acquaintance, which acquaintance had 
ended in their being a married couple. He called her, mentioned to her my name, 
and I was regarded as an old friend. 

In Bonn, where I passed the night, I called on old Moritz Arndt, he who 
afterward became so bitter against the Danes. Then I only knew him as the 
author of the beautiful and powerful song: “What is the German father-land?” I 
saw before me a vigorous, ruddy old man with silvery hair; he spoke Swedish to 
me, a language which he had learnt, when, as refugee on Napoleon’s account, he 
visited our neighboring country; he was a youthful and brisk old man; I was not 
unknown to him, and it seemed to me that he took so much interest in me 


because I was a Scandinavian. In the course of our conversation a stranger was 
announced: neither of us heard his name; he was a young, handsome man with a 
bold, sunburnt face. He sat quietly down by the door and did not speak until 
Arndt showed me out, when he rose, and Arndt exclaimed joyfully, “Emanuel 
Geibel!” Yes, it was he, the young poet from Ltibeck, whose fresh, beautiful 
songs in a short time echoed through the German countries, and to whom the 
King of Prussia had given a kind of pension as well as to Frieligrath: Geibel was 
just going to visit Frieligrath at St. Goar, and was to spend several months with 
him. Now he would not let me go till I had made acquaintance with the poet. 
Geibel was a very handsome, powerful, and fresh young man; as he stood by the 
side of the hale old poet, I saw in those two, the young and the old, the picture of 
Poetry always blooming. 

“The child of fortune,’ an English author once called me, and I must 
gratefully acknowledge all the blessings I have enjoyed during my life; the great 
opportunity I have had to meet with and become acquainted with the most noble 
and best men of my time. I tell all this as I have told before that which was 
miserable, humiliating, and depressing; and if I have done so in the spirit which 
was at work in my soul, it will not be called pride or vanity; neither of them 
would assuredly be the proper name for it. It is from abroad that I have received 
acknowledgment and honor; but people may perhaps ask at home, Has he then 
never been attacked in foreign countries? I must reply, No! 

No regular attack has been made upon me, at least they have never at home 
called my attention to any such, and therefore there certainly cannot have been 
anything of the kind, — with the exception of one which made its appearance in 
Germany, but which originated in Denmark, at the very moment when I was in 
Paris. 

A certain Mr. Boas made a journey at that time through Scandinavia, and 
wrote a book on the subject. In this he gave a sort of survey of Danish literature, 
which he also published in the journal called “Die Grenzboten;” in this I was 
very severely handled as a man and as a poet. Several other Danish poets also, 
as, for instance, Christian Winther, have an equally great right to complain. Mr. 
Boas had drawn his information out of the miserable gossip of every-day life; his 
work excited attention in Copenhagen, but nobody there would allow themselves 
to be considered as his informants; nay, even Holst the poet, who, as may be 
seen from the work, travelled with him through Sweden, and had received him at 
his house in Copenhagen, on this occasion published, in one of the most widely 
circulated of our papers, a declaration that he was in no way connected with Mr. 
Boas. 


Mr. Boas had in Copenhagen attached himself to a particular clique 
consisting of a few young men; he had heard them, full of lively spirits, talking 
during the day of the Danish poets and their writings; he had then gone home, 
written down what he had heard, and afterward published it in his work. This 
was, to use the mildest term, inconsiderate. That my “Improvisatore” and “Only 
a Fiddler” did not please him, is a matter of taste, and to that I must submit 
myself. But when he, before the whole of Germany, where probably people will 
presume that what he has written is true, if he declare it to be, as is the case, the 
universal judgment against me in my native land; when he, I say, declared me 
before the whole of Germany to be the most haughty of men, he inflicts upon me 
a deeper wound than he perhaps imagined. He conveyed the voice of a party, 
formerly hostile to me, into foreign countries. Nor is he true even in that which 
he represents; he gives circumstances as facts, which never took place. 

In Denmark what he had written could not injure me, and many have declared 
themselves afraid of coming into contact with any one who printed everything 
which he heard. His book was read in Germany, the public of which is now also 
mine; and I believe, therefore, that I may here say how faulty is his view of 
Danish literature and Danish poets — in what manner his book was received in 
my native land, and that people there know in what way it was put together. But 
after I have expressed myself thus on this subject I will gladly offer Mr. Boas my 
hand; and if, on his next visit to Denmark, no other poet will receive him, I will 
do my utmost for him; I know that he will not be able to judge me more severely 
when we know each other than when we knew each other not. His judgment 
would also have been quite of another character had he come to Denmark but 
one year later; things changed very much in a year’s time. Then the tide had 
turned in my favor; I then had published my new children’s stories, of which 
from that moment to the present there prevailed, through the whole of my native 
land, but one unchanging honorable opinion. When the edition of my collection 
of stories came out at Christmas, 1843, the reaction began; acknowledgment of 
my merits was made, and favor shown me in Denmark, and since that time I 
have no cause for complaint. I have obtained and I obtain in my own land that 
which I deserve — nay, perhaps much more. 

I will now turn to those little stories which in Denmark have been placed by 
every one, without any hesitation, higher than anything else I had hitherto 
written. 

In my book “In the Hartz Mountains” one finds properly my first wonder 
story, in the section “Brunswick,” where it appears as a bit of irony in the drama 
“Three Days in the Life of a Looking-glass;” in the same book one also finds the 
first suggestion of “The Little Mermaid;” the description of the Elves belongs 


quite to this class of writing. Only a few months after the “Improvisatore” 
appeared, in 1835, I brought out my first volume of “Wonder Stories,” which at 
that time was not so very much thought of. One monthly critical journal even 
complained that an author who had taken such a step forward in the 
“Improvisatoren should immediately fall back with anything so childish as the 
tales. I reaped a harvest of blame, precisely where people ought to have 
acknowledged the advantage of my mind producing something in a new 
direction. Several of my friends, whose judgment was of value to me, counseled 
me entirely to abstain from writing tales, as these were a something for which I 
had no talent. Others were of opinion that I had better, first of all, study the 
French fairy tale. 

The “Monthly Journal of Literature” paid no attention to the book, nor has it 
done so since. “Dannora,” edited and published by J. N. Hést, was in 1836 the 
only one that gave a notice, which reads amusingly now, though at the time it 
naturally grieved me. The reviewer says that “These ‘Wonder Stories’ will be 
able to amuse children, but they are so far from containing anything instructive 
that the critic hardly ventures to recommend them as harmless reading; at least 
nobody will maintain that a child’s sense of decency will be sharpened when it 
reads about a princess who rides in her sleep on a dog’s back to a soldier who 
kisses her, after which she herself, wide-awake, tells of this fine adventure — as 
a wonderful dream,” etc. The story of the “Princess on Pease,” the reviewer 
finds, has no wit, and it strikes him “not only as indelicate but positively without 
excuse, aS putting the notion into a child’s head that a lady of such rank must 
always be excessively refined.” The reviewer concludes with the wish that the 
author may not waste any more time in writing wonder stories for children. I 
would willingly have discontinued writing them, but they forced themselves 
from me. 

In the volume which I first published, I had, like Muséus, but in my own 
manner, related old stories, which I had heard as a child. The tone in which they 
still sounded in my ears for certain other of his stories, denotes those which are 
more matter of fact, more what we call narrative. The title Wonder Stories has 
been used in this edition of Andersen’s writings, though with regret, for it is a 
somewhat awkward and affected term. Under this conviction the title of this 
autobiography has been made to read The Story of My Life, instead of, more 
exactly, The Wonder Story of My Life. — EDITOR. seemed a very natural one to 
me, but I knew very well that the learned critics would censure the style of talk, 
so, to quiet them I called them “Wonder Stories told for Children,” although my 
intention was that they should be for both young and old. The volume concluded 
with one which was original, “Little Ida’s Flowers,” and seemed to have given 


the greatest pleasure, although it bore a tolerably near affinity to a story of 
Hoffman’s, and I had already given it in substance in my “Foot Journey.” In my 
increasing disposition for children’s stories, I therefore followed my own 
impulse, and invented them mostly myself. In the following year a new volume 
came out, and soon after that a third, in which the longest story, “The Little 
Mermaid,” was my own invention. This story, in an especial manner, created an 
interest which was only increased by the following volumes. One of these came 
out every Christmas, and before long no Christmas-tree could exist without my 
stories. 

Some of our first comic actors made the attempt of relating my little stories 
from the stage; it was something new, and a complete change from the 
declamatory poetry which had been heard to satiety. “The Constant Tin Soldier,” 
therefore, “The Swineherd,” and “The Top and Ball,” were told from the royal 
stage, and from those of private theatres, and were well received. In order that 
the reader might be placed in the proper point of view, with regard to the manner 
in which I told the stories, I had called my first volume “Stories told for 
Children.” I had written my narrative down upon paper, exactly in the language, 
and with the expressions in which I had myself related them, by word of mouth, 
to the little ones, and I had arrived at the conviction that people of different ages 
were equally amused with them. The children made themselves merry for the 
most part over what might be called the actors; older people, on the contrary, 
were interested in the deeper meaning. The stories furnished reading for children 
and grown people, and that assuredly is a difficult task for those who will write 
children’s stories. They met with open doors and open hearts in Denmark; 
everybody read them. I now removed the words, “told for children,” from my 
title, and published three volumes of “New Stories,” all of which were of my 
own invention, and were received in my own country with the greatest favor. I 
could not wish it greater;I felt a real anxiety in consequence, a fear of not being 
able to justify afterward such an honorable award of praise. 

A refreshing sunshine streamed into my heart; I felt courage and joy, and was 
filled with a living desire of still more and more developing my powers in this 
direction, — of studying more thoroughly this class of writing, and of observing 
still more attentively the rich wells of nature out of which I must create it. If 
attention be paid to the order in which my stories are written, it certainly will be 
seen that there is in them a gradual progression, a clearer working out of the 
idea, a greater discretion in the use of agency, and, if I may so speak, a more 
healthy tone and a more natural freshness may be perceived. 

As one step by step toils up a steep hill, I had at home climbed upward, and 
now beheld myself recognized and honored, appointed a distinct place in the 


literature of any country. This recognition and kindness at home atoned for all 
the hard words that the critics had spoken. Within me was clear sunshine; there 
came a sense of rest, a feeling that all, even the bitter in my life, had been 
needful for my development and my fortune. 

My “Stories” were translated into most of the European languages; several 
versions in German, as also in English and French, followed and continued still 
to be issued; translations have been published also in Swedish, Flemish, Dutch 
etc., and by following the path our Lord has shown me, I have been favored 
more than if I had followed the way of criticism, that advised me “to study 
French models.” If I had done so, I should scarcely have been translated into 
French, or, as now is the case, been compared in one of the French editions with 
Lafontaine and my “Stories” with his “fables immortelles,’—” Nouveau 
Lafontaine, il fait parler les bétes avec esprit, il s’associe a leurs peines, a leurs 
plaisirs, semble devenir leur confident, leur interprete, et sait leur créer un 
langage si naif, si piquant, et si naturel qu’il ne semble que la reproduction fidéle 
de ce qu’il a véritablement entendu;” neither should I have attained, at least in 
one direction, that influence upon the literature of my country which I hope I 
have. 

From 1834 till 1852, wonder stories followed in various volumes and in 
several different publications, when they were issued in one collection in an 
illustrated edition, — the later ones classed under the title “Tales” (Historier), a 
name not chosen arbitrarily; but of this I will say a few words further on. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AT this period of my life I made an acquaintance which was of great moral and 
intellectual importance to me. I have already spoken of several persons and 
public characters who have had influence on me as a poet; but none of these 
have had more, nor in a nobler sense of the word, than the lady to whom I here 
turn myself, — she, through whom I, at the same time, was enabled to forget my 
own individual self, to feel that which is holy in art, and to become acquainted 
with the command which God has given to genius. 

I now turn back to the year 1840. One day in the hotel in which I lived in 
Copenhagen, I saw the name of Jenny Lind among those of the strangers from 
Sweden. I was aware at that time that she was the first singer in Stockholm. I had 
been that same year in this neighbor country, and had there met with honor and 
kindness: I thought, therefore, that it would not be unbecoming in me to pay a 
visit to the young artist. She was, at this time, entirely unknown out of Sweden, 
so that I was convinced that, even in Copenhagen, her name was known only by 
few. She received me very courteously, but yet distantly, almost coldly. She was, 
as she said, on a journey with her father to South Sweden, and had come over to 
Copenhagen for a few days in order that she might see this city. We again parted 
distantly, and I had the impression of a very ordinary character which soon 
passed away from my mind. 

In the autumn of 1843, Jenny Lind came again to Copenhagen. One of my 
friends, our clever ballet-master, Bournonville, who has married a Swedish lady, 
a friend of Jenny Lind, informed me of her arrival here, and told me that she 
remembered me very kindly, and that now she had read my writings. He 
entreated me to go with him to her, and to employ all my persuasive art to 
induce her to take a few parts at the Theatre Royal; I should, he said, be then 
quite enchanted with what I should hear. 

I was not now received as a stranger; she cordially extended to me her hand, 
and spoke of my writings and of Miss Fredrika Bremer, who also was her 
affectionate friend. The conversation soon turned on her appearance in 
Copenhagen, and of this Jenny Lind declared that she stood in fear. 

“T have never made my appearance,” said she, “out of Sweden; everybody in 
my native land is so affectionate and kind to me, and if I made my appearance in 
Copenhagen and should be hissed! — I dare not venture on it!” 

I said, that I, it was true, could not pass judgment on her singing, because I 
had never heard it, neither did I know how she acted, but nevertheless I was 


convinced that such was the disposition at this moment in Copenhagen, that only 
a moderate voice and some knowledge of acting would be successful; I believed 
that she might safely venture. 

Bournonville’s persuasion obtained for the Copenhageners the greatest 
enjoyment which they ever had. 

Jenny Lind made her first appearance among them as Alice in “Robert le 
Diable;” it was like a new revelation in the realms of art; the youthfully fresh 
voice forced itself into every heart; here reigned truth and nature; everything was 
full of meaning and intelligence. At one concert Jenny Lind sang her Swedish 
songs; there was something so peculiar in this, so bewitching; people thought 
nothing about the concert room; the popular melodies uttered by a being so 
purely feminine, and bearing the universal stamp of genius, exercised their 
omnipotent sway; the whole of Copenhagen was in raptures. Jenny Lind was the 
first singer to whom the Danish students gave a serenade: torches blazed around 
the hospitable villa where the serenade was given: she expressed her thanks by 
again singing some Swedish songs, and I then saw her hasten into the darkest 
comer and weep for emotion. 

“Yes, yes,” said she, “I will exert myself, I will endeavor; I will be better 
qualified than I am when I again come to Copenhagen.” 

On the stage she was the great artiste who rose above all those around her; at 
home, in her own chamber, a sensitive young girl with all the humility and piety 
of a child. 

Her appearance in Copenhagen made an epoch in the history of our opera; it 
showed me art in its sanctity; I had beheld one of its vestals. She journeyed back 
to Stockholm, and from there Fredrika Bremer wrote to me: “With regard to 
Jenny Lind as a singer, we are both of us perfectly agreed; she stands as high as 
any artist of our time can stand; but as yet you do not know her in her full 
greatness. Speak to her about her art, and you will wonder at the expansion of 
her mind, and will see her countenance beaming with inspiration. Converse then 
with her of God, and of the holiness of religion, and you will see tears in those 
innocent eyes; she is great as an artist, but she is still greater in her pure human 
existence!” 

In the following year I was in Berlin; the conversation with Meyerbeer turned 
upon Jenny Lind; he had heard her sing her Swedish songs and was transported 
by them. 

“But how does she act?” asked he. 

I spoke in raptures of her acting, and gave him at the same time some idea of 
her representation of Alice. He said to me that perhaps it might be possible for 
him to induce her to come to Berlin. 


It is sufficiently well known that she made her appearance there, threw every 
one into astonishment and delight, and won for herself in Germany a European 
name. Last autumn she came again to Copenhagen, and the enthusiasm was 
incredible; the glory of renown makes genius perceptible to every one. People 
bivouacked regularly before the theatre, to obtain a ticket. Jenny Lind appeared 
still greater than ever in her art, because one had an opportunity of seeing her in 
many and such extremely different parts. Her Norma is plastic; every attitude 
might serve as the most beautiful model to a sculptor, and yet people felt that 
those were the inspiration of the moment, and had not been studied before the 
glass. Norma is no raving Italian; she is the suffering, sorrowing woman — the 
woman possessed of a heart to sacrifice herself for an unfortunate rival — the 
woman to whom, in the violence of the moment, the thought may suggest itself 
of murdering the children of a faithless lover, but who is immediately disarmed 
when she gazes into the eyes of the innocent ones. 

“Norma, thou holy priestess!” sings the chorus, and Jenny Lind has 
comprehended and shows to us this holy priestess in the aria, “Casta diva.” In 
Copenhagen she sang all her parts in Swedish, and the other singers sang theirs 
in Danish, and the two kindred languages mingled very beautifully together; 
there was no jarring; even in the “Daughter of the Regiment,” where there is a 
deal of dialogue, the Swedish had something agreeable: and what acting! nay, 
the word itself is a contradiction — it was nature; anything as true never before 
appeared on the stage. She shows us perfectly the true child of nature grown up 
in the camp, but an inborn nobility pervades every movement. The Daughter of 
the Regiment and the Somnambule are certainly Jenny Lind’s most 
unsurpassable parts; no second can take their places in these beside her. People 
laugh, they cry; it does them as much good as going to church; they become 
better for it People feel that God is in art; and where God stands before us face to 
face there is a holy church. 

“There will not in a whole century,” said Mendelssohn, speaking to me of 
Jenny Lind, “be born another being so gifted as she;” and his words expressed 
my full conviction; one feels, as she makes her appearance on the stage, that she 
is a pure vessel, from which a holy draught will be presented to us. 

There is not anything which can lessen the impression which Jenny Lind’s 
greatness on the stage makes, except her own personal character at home. An 
intelligent and childlike disposition exercises here its astonishing power; she is 
happy, — belonging, as it were, no longer to the world; a peaceful, quiet home, 
is the object of her thoughts; and yet she loves art with her whole soul, and feels 
her vocation in it. A noble, pious disposition like hers cannot be spoiled by 


homage. On one occasion only did I hear her express her joy in her talent and 
her self-consciousness. It was during her last residence in Copenhagen. Almost 
every evening she appeared either in the opera or at concerts; every hour was in 
requisition. She heard of a society, the object of which was to assist unfortunate 
children, and to take them out of the hands of their parents by whom they were 
misused, and compelled either to beg or steal, and to place them in other and 
better circumstances. Benevolent people subscribed annually a small sum each 
for their support, nevertheless the means for this excellent purpose were small. 

“But have I not still a disengaged evening?” said she; “let me give a night’s 
performance for the benefit of these poor children; but we will have double 
prices!” 

Such a performance was given, and returned large proceeds; when she was 
informed of this, and that, by this means, a number of poor children would be 
benefited for several years, her countenance beamed, and the tears filled her 
eyes. 

“Ts it not beautiful,” said she, “that I can sing so 

I value her with the feeling of a brother, and I regard myself as happy that I 
know and understand such a spirit. God give to her that peace, that quiet 
happiness which she wishes for herself! 

Through Jenny Lind I first became sensible of the holiness there is in art; 
through her I learned that one must forget one’s self in the service of the 
Supreme. No books, no men have had a better or a more ennobling influence on 
me as the poet, than Jenny Lind, and I therefore have spoken of her so long and 
so warmly here. 

I have made the happy discovery by experience, that inasmuch as art and life 
are more clearly understood by me, so much more sunshine from without has 
streamed into my soul. What blessings have not compensated me for the former 
dark days! Repose and certainty have forced themselves into my heart. Such 
repose can easily unite itself with the changing life of travel; I feel myself 
everywhere at home, attach myself easily to people, and they give me in return 
confidence and cordiality.’ 

In the summer of 1844 I once more visited North Germany. An intellectual 
and amiable family in Oldenburg had invited me in the most friendly manner to 
spend some time at their house. Count von Rantzau-Breitenburg repeated also in 
his letters how welcome I should be to him. I set out on the journey, and this 
journey was, if not one of my longest, still one of my most interesting. 

I saw the rich marsh-land in its summer luxuriance, and made with Rantzau 
several interesting little excursions. Breitenburg lies in the middle of woods on 
the river St6r; the steam voyage to Hamburg gives animation to the little river; 


” 
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the situation is picturesque, and life in the castle itself is comfortable and 
pleasant. I could devote myself wholly to reading and poetry, because I was just 
as free as the bird in the air, and I was as much cared for as if I had been a 
beloved relation of the family. Alas! it was the last time that I came hither; 
Count Rantzau had, even then, a presentiment of his approaching death. One day 
we met in the garden; he seized my hand, pressed it warmly, expressed his 
pleasure in my talents being acknowledged abroad, and his friendship for me, 
adding, in conclusion, “Yes, my dear young friend, God only knows, but I have 
the firm belief that this year is the last time when we two shall meet here; my 
days will soon have run out their full course.” He looked at me with so grave an 
expression that it touched my heart deeply, but I knew not what to say. We were 
near to the chapel: he opened a little gate between some thick hedges, and we 
stood in a garden, in which was a turfed grave and a Seat beside it. 

“Here you will find me, when you come the next time to Breitenburg,” said 
he, and his sorrowful words were true. He died the following winter in 
Wiesbaden. I lost in him a friend, a protector, a noble, excellent heart. 

When I, on the first occasion, went to Germany, I visited the Hartzgebirge 
and Saxon Switzerland. Goethe was still living. It was my most heartfelt wish to 
see him. It was not far from the Hartz to Weimar, but I had no letters of 
introduction to him, and, at that time, not one line of my writings was translated. 
Many persons had described Goethe to me as a very proud man, and the question 
arose whether indeed he would receive me. I doubted it, and determined not to 
go to Weimar until I should have written some work which would convey my 
name to Germany. I succeeded in this, but alas! Goethe was already dead. 

I had made the acquaintance of his daughter-in-law, Mrs von Goethe, born 
Pogwitsch, at the house of Mendelssohn- 

Bartholdy, in Leipsic, on my return from Constantinople; this spirituelle lady 
received me with much kindness. She told me that her son Walter had been my 
friend for a long time; that as a boy he had made a whole play out of my 
“TImprovisator”; that this piece had been performed in Goethe’s house; and lastly, 
that Walter had once wished to go to Copenhagen to make my acquaintance. I 
thus had now friends in Weimar. 

An extraordinary desire impelled me to see this city where Goethe, Schiller, 
Wieland, and Herder had lived, and from which so much light had streamed 
forth over the world. I approached that land which had been rendered sacred by 
Luther, by the strife of the Minnesingers on the Wartburg, and by the memory of 
many noble and great events. 

On the 24th of June, the birthday of the Grand Duke, I arrived a stranger in 
the friendly town. Everything indicated the festivity which was then going 


forward, and the young prince was received with great rejoicing in the theatre, 
where, a new opera was being given. I did not think how firmly the most 
glorious and the best of all those whom I here saw around me would grow into 
my heart; how many of my future friends sat around me here — how dear this 
city would become to me — in Germany, my second home. I was invited by 
Goethe’s worthy friend, the excellent Chancellor Miiller, and I met with the most 
cordial reception from him. By accident I here met, on my first call, with the 
Kammerherr Beaulieu de Marconnay, whom I had known in Oldenburg; he was 
now living in Weimar. He invited me to remove to his house. In the course of a 
few minutes I was established as his guest, and I felt “it is good to be here.” 

There are people whom it only requires a few days to know and to love; I 
won in Beaulieu, in these few days, a friend, as I believe, for my whole life. He 
introduced me into the family circle; the amiable chancellor received me equally 
cordially; and I who had, on my arrival, fancied myself quite forlorn, because 
Mrs von Goethe and her son Walter were in Vienna, was now known in Weimar, 
and well received in all its circles. 

The reigning Grand Duke and Duchess gave me so gracious and kind a 
reception as made a deep impression upon me. After I had been presented, I was 
invited to dine, and soon after received an invitation to visit the hereditary Grand 
Duke and his lady at the hunting seat of Ettersburg, which stands high, and close 
to an extensive forest. The old fashioned furniture within the house, and the 
distant views from the park into the Hartz Mountains, produced immediately a 
peculiar impression. All the young peasants had assembled at the castle to 
celebrate the birthday of their beloved young Duke; climbing-poles, from which 
fluttered handkerchiefs and ribbons, were erected; fiddles sounded, and people 
danced merrily under the branches of the large and flowering lime-trees. Sabbath 
splendor, contentment, and happiness were diffused over the whole. 

The young and but new married princely pair seemed to be united by true 
heartfelt sentiment. The heart must be able to forget the star on the breast under 
which it beats, if its possessor wishes to remain long free and happy in a court; 
and such a heart, certainly one of the noblest and best which beats, is possessed 
by Karl Alexander of Saxe-Weimar. I had the happiness of making a long 
enough stay to establish this belief. During this, my first residence here, I came 
several times to the happy Ettersburg. The young Duke showed me the garden, 
and the tree on the trunk of which Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland had cut their 
names; nay even Jupiter himself had wished to add his to theirs, for his thunder- 
bolt had splintered it in one of the branches. 

The intellectual Mrs von Gross (Amalia Winter), Chancellor von Miiller, — 
who was able to illustrate the times of Goethe and to explain his “Faust,” — and 


the soundly honest and child-like minded Eckermann, belonged to the circle at 
Ettersburg. The evenings passed like a spiritual dream; alternately some one read 
aloud; even I ventured, for the first time in a foreign language to me, to read one 
of my own tales, “The Constant Tin Soldier.” 

Chancellor von Miiller accompanied me to the princely burial-place, where 
Karl August sleeps with his glorious wife, not between Schiller and 
Goethe, as I believed when I wrote, — — “The prince has made for himself a 
rainbow glory, whilst he stands between the sun and the rushing waterfall.” 
Close beside the princely pair, who understood and valued that which was great, 
repose these their immortal friends. Withered laurel garlands lay upon the simple 
brown coffins, of which the whole magnificence consists in the immortal names 
of Goethe and Schiller. In life, the prince and the poet walked side by side; in 
death, they slumber under the same vault. Such a place as this is never effaced 
from the mind; in such a spot those quiet prayers are offered, which God alone 
hears. 

I remained above eight days in Weimar; it seemed to me as if I had formerly 
lived in this city; as if it were a beloved home which I must now leave. As I 
drove out of the city, over the bridge and past the mill, and for the last time 
looked back to the city and the castle, a deep melancholy took hold on my soul, 
and it was to me as if a beautiful portion of my life here had its close; I thought 
that the journey, after I had left Weimar, could afford me no more pleasure. How 
often since that time has the carrier-pigeon, and still more frequently, the mind, 
flown over to this place! Sunshine has streamed forth from Weimar upon my 
poet-life. 

From Weimar I went to Leipsic, where a truly poetical evening awaited me 
with Robert Schumann. This great composer had a year before surprised me by 
the honor of dedicating to me the music which he had composed to four of my 
songs; the lady of Dr. Frege, whose singing, so full of soul, has pleased and 
enchanted so many thousands, accompanied Clara Schumann, and the composer 
and the poet were alone the audience: a little festive supper and a mutual 
interchange of ideas shortened the evening only too much. I met with the old, 
cordial reception at the house of Mr. Brockhaus, to which from former visits I 
had almost accustomed myself. The circle of my friends increased in the German 
cities; but the first heart is still that to which we most gladly turn again. 

I found in Dresden old friends with youthful feelings; my gifted half- 
countryman Dahl, the Norwegian, who knows how upon canvas to make the 
waterfall rush foaming down, and the birch-tree to grow as in the valleys of 
Norway, and Vogel von Vogelstein, who did me the honor of painting my 
portrait, which was included in the royal collection of portraits. The theatre 





intendant, Herr von Liittichau, provided me every evening with a seat in the 
manager’s box; and one of the noblest ladies, in the first circles of Dresden, the 
worthy Baroness von Decken, received me as a mother would receive her son. In 
this character I was ever afterward received in her family and in the amiable 
circle of her friends. 

How bright and beautiful is the world! How good are human beings! That it is 
a pleasure to live becomes ever more and more clear to me. 

Beaulieu’s younger brother, Edmund, who is an officer in the army, came one 
day from Tharand, where he had spent the summer months. I accompanied him 
to various places, spent some happy days among the pleasant scenery of the 
hills, and was received at the same time into various families. 

I visited with the Baroness Decken, for the first time, the celebrated and 
clever painter Retsch, who has published the bold outlines of Goethe, 
Shakespeare, etc. He lives a sort of Arcadian life among lowly vineyards on the 
way to Meissen. Every year he makes a present to his wife, on her birthday, of a 
new drawing, and always one of his best; the collection has grown through a 
course of years to a valuable album, which she, if he die before her, is to publish. 
Among the many glorious ideas there, one struck me as’ peculiar; the “Flight 
into Egypt.” It is night; every one sleeps in the picture, — Mary, Joseph, the 
flowers, and the shrubs, nay even the ass which carries her — all, except the 
child Jesus, who, with open, round countenance, watches over and illumines all. 
I related one of my stories to him, and for this I received a lovely drawing, — a 
beautiful young girl hiding herself behind the mask of an old woman; thus 
should the eternally youthful soul, with its blooming loveliness, peep forth from 
behind the old mask of the fairy tale. Retsch’s pictures are rich in thought, full of 
beauty, and a genial spirit. 

I enjoyed the country life of Germany with Major Serre and his amiable wife 
at their splendid residence in Maxen; it is not possible for any one to exercise 
greater hospitality than is shown by these two kind-hearted people. A circle of 
intelligent, interesting individuals, were here assembled; I remained among them 
above eight days, and there became acquainted with Kohl the traveller, and the 
clever authoress, the Countess Hahn-Hahn, in whom I discerned a woman by 
disposition and individual character in whom confidence may be placed. Her 
novels and travels at that time were much read, and she has since, on account of 
her conversion to the Catholic faith and her “From Babylon to Jerusalem,” been 
again talked about. It is said that her father is famous for his unbounded love of 
the dramatic art, so that at last he was almost always absent from his estates 
going about with his company of comedians. She married her cousin, the 
wealthy Count Hahn-Hahn, but a divorce followed, and from that time she 


published poems, novels, and travels. Much is said and said in blame about the 
prominent characteristics of her novels, especially their air of superiority, and 
people have accused her of introducing thus her own personality, but that is not 
the impression made upon me. She travelled and always lived with the Baron 
Bystram, a very amiable gentleman. Every one said and believed that they were 
married, and as such they were also received in the very highest society. When I 
once asked the reason why the marriage was kept concealed, they gave as a 
probable reason, that if she married again, she would lose the large annuity she 
drew from her first husband, and without that sum she could not get along. As 
authoress she has been harshly attacked; her position as a writing nun, or, if you 
will, a Catholic missionary woman, has something about it very unnatural and 
unhealthy, but she is truly of a noble nature and a rarely gifted woman. It is a 
pity that the talents she received from God have not brought forth here the 
flowers and fruits which they might perhaps have produced under other 
circumstances. Toward me she was considerate and kind. It was through the dark 
glass of my “Only a Fiddler” and my “Wonder Stories” that she thought me a 
poet. 

Where one is well received, there one gladly lingers. I found myself 
unspeakably happy on this little journey in Germany, and became convinced that 
I was there no stranger. It was heart and truth to nature which people valued in 
my writings; and, however excellent and praiseworthy the exterior beauty may 
be, however imposing the maxims of this world’s wisdom, still it is heart and 
nature which have least changed by time, and which everybody is best able to 
understand. 

I returned home by way of Berlin, where I had not been for several years; but 
the dearest of my friends there — Chamisso, was dead. 


The fair wild swan which flew far o’er the earth, 

And laid its head upon a wild swan’s breast, was now flown to a more 
glorious hemisphere; I saw his children, who were now fatherless and 
motherless. From the young who here surround me, I discover that I am grown 
older; I feel it not in myself. Chamisso’s sons, whom I saw the last time playing 
here in the little garden with bare necks, came now to meet me with helmet and 
sword: they were officers in the Prussian service. I felt in a moment how the 
years had rolled on, how everything was changed, and how one loses so many. 


Yet is it not so hard as people deem, 
To see their souls’ beloved from them riven; 
God has their dear ones, and in death they seem 


To form a bridge which leads them up to heaven. 


I met with the most cordial reception, and have since then always met with 
the same, in the house of the Minister Savigny, where I became acquainted with 
the clever, singularly gifted Bettina, and her lovely, spiritual-minded daughters, 
— the youngest of whom had written the poetic fairy tale, “The Mud King’s 
Daughter.” They introduced me to their mother with “Now, what do you say of 
him!” Bettina scanned me, and passed her hand over my face: “Passable!” said 
she, and went away, but came back again, affectionate and full of originality. 
One hour’s conversation with Bettina, during which she was the chief speaker, 
was so rich and full of interest, that I was almost rendered dumb by all this 
eloquence, this fire-work of wit. In the evening when the company broke up, she 
let her carriage return empty while we walked together up the street “Unter den 
Linden;” the prince of Wurtemberg gave her his arm, while I went with the 
young girls. At Meinhardt’s Hotel, where I lived, we stopped, Bettina placed 
herself before the staircase, made a military salute with the hand, and said: 
“Good-night, comrade: sleep well!” A few days after, visiting her in her home, 
she appeared then in another way, quite as lively, but not so outward in her jests; 
she impressed me as profound and kind. The world knows her writings, but 
another talent which she is possessed of is less generally known, namely her 
talent for drawing. Here again it is the ideas which astonish us. It was thus, I 
observed, she had treated in a sketch an accident which had occurred just before, 
— a young man being killed by the fumes of wine. You saw him descending 
half-naked into the cellar, round which lay the wine casks like monsters: 
Bacchanals and Bacchantes danced toward him, seized their victim, and 
destroyed him! I know that Thorwaldsen, to whom she once showed all her 
drawings, was in the highest degree astonished by the ideas they contained. 

It does the heart much good when abroad to find a house, where, when 
immediately you enter, eyes flash like festal lamps, a house where you can take 
peeps into a quiet, happy domestic life, — such a house is that of Professor 
Weiss. Yet how many new acquaintances which were found, and old 
acquaintances which were renewed, ought I not to mention! I met Cornelius 
from Rome, Schelling from Munich, my countryman I might almost call him — 
Steffens the Norwegian, and once again Tieck, whom I had not seen since my 
first visit to Germany. He was very much altered, yet his gentle, wise eyes were 
the same, the shake of his hand was the same. I felt that he loved me and wished 
me well. I must visit him in Potsdam, where he lived in ease and comfort. At 
dinner I became acquainted with his brother the sculptor. 


From Tieck I learnt how kindly the King and Queen of Prussia were disposed 
toward me; that they had read my romance of “Only a Fiddler,” and inquired 
from Tieck about me. Meantime their Majesties were absent from Berlin. I had 
arrived the evening before their departure, when that abominable attempt was 
made upon their lives. 

I returned to Copenhagen by Stettin in stormy weather, full of the joy of life, 
and again saw my dear friends, and in a few days set off to Count Moltke’s in 
Funen, there to spend a few lovely summer days. I here received a letter from the 
minister Count Rantzau-Breitenburg, who was with the King and Queen of 
Denmark at the watering-place of Féhr. He wrote, saying that he had the 
pleasure of announcing to me the most gracious invitation of their Majesties to 
Fohr. This island, as is well known, lies in the North Sea, not far from the coast 
of Sleswick, in the neighborhood of the interesting Halligs, those little islands 
which Biernatzki described so charmingly in his novels. Thus, in a manner 
wholly unexpected by me, I should see scenery of a very peculiar character, even 
in Denmark. 

The favor of my king and queen made me happy, and I rejoiced to be once 
more in close intimacy with Rantzau. Alas, it was for the last time! 

It was just now five-and-twenty years since I, a poor lad, travelled alone and 
helpless to Copenhagen. Exactly the five-and-twentieth anniversary would be 
celebrated by my being with my king and queen, to whom I was faithfully 
attached, and whom I at that very time learned to love with my whole soul. 
Everything that surrounded me, man and nature, reflected themselves 
imperishably in my soul. I felt myself, as it were, conducted to a point from 
which I could look forth more distinctly over the past five-and-twenty years, 
with all the good fortune and happiness which they had evolved for me. The 
reality frequently surpasses the most beautiful dream. 

I travelled from Funen to Flensborg, which, lying in its great bay, is 
picturesque with woods and hills, and then immediately opens out into a solitary 
heath. Over this I travelled in the bright moonlight. The journey across the heath 
was tedious; the clouds only passed rapidly. We went on monotonously through 
the deep sand, and monotonous was the wail of a bird among the shrubby heath. 
Presently we reached moorlands. Long-continued rain had changed meadows 
and corn-fields into great lakes; the embankments along which we drove were 
like morasses; the horses sank deeply into them. In ‘many places the light 
carriage was obliged to be supported by the peasants, that it might not fall upon 
the cottages below the embankment. Several hours were consumed over each 
mile (Danish). At length the North Sea with its islands lay before me. The whole 
coast was an embankment, covered for miles with woven straw, against which 


the waves broke. I arrived at high tide. The wind was favorable, and in less than 
an hour I reached Fohr, which, after my difficult journey, appeared to me like a 
real fairy land. 

The largest city, Wyck, in which are the baths, is built exactly like a Dutch 
town. The houses are only one story high, with sloping roofs and gables turned 
to the street. The many strangers there, and the presence of the court, gave a 
peculiar animation to the principal street. Well-known faces looked out from 
almost every house; the Danish flag waved, and music was heard. It was as if I 
had come to a festival; the sailors from the ship carried my luggage to the hotel. 
Not far from the landing-place, near the one-story dwelling where the royal 
couple lived, we saw a large wooden house, at the open windows of which ladies 
were moving about; they looked out and shouted: “Welcome, Mr. Andersen! 
Welcome.” The sailors bowed low, and took off their hats. I had all along been 
an unknown guest to them, now I became a person of consideration, because the 
ladies who saluted me were the young Princesses of Augustenburg and their 
mother, the Duchess. I had just taken my place at the table d’hote, and was, as a 
new guest, an object of curiosity, when a royal footman entered with an 
invitation from their Majesties to dinner, which had begun, but the king and 
queen had heard of my arrival, and had kept a place at table ready for me. 

Their Majesties had provided lodging for me; during my whole stay there I 
took breakfast, dinner, and supper with the royal family, and Rantzau- 
Breitenburg. These were beautiful and bright poetical days for me, — days that 
will never come back. It is so good to see a noble human nature reveal itself 
where one might expect to find only the king’s crown and the purple mantle. 
Few people could be more amiable in private life than the then reigning 
Majesties of Denmark. May God bless them, and give them joy, even as they 
filled my breast with happiness and sunshine! On several evenings I read aloud 
some of my little stories; “The Nightingale” and “The Swineherd” seemed to 
please the King most, and were therefore repeated several evenings. My talent of 
extemporizing was discovered one evening. One of the courtiers recited in joke a 
kind of jingle for the young Princesses of Augustenburg; I stood near by and 
added in fun, “You do not say your verse rightly: I know it better; you must say” 
— and now I made an impromptu. They jested and laughed; it was heard in the 
next room where the King sat at the card-table; he asked what was the matter, 
and I repeated my impromptu. Now they all tried to extemporize and I helped 
them along. “And have I not made a poem all alone?” asked General Ewald, who 
was playing at cards with the King; “will you not be so kind as to recite for me 
one of my best?” 


“Ewald’s poems are well known to the King, and to the whole country!” said 
I, and turned away, when Queen Caroline Amelia said, “Do you not remember 
something that I have thought and felt?” I wished to recite some worthy lines, 
and answered, “Certainly, your Majesty: I have written something down, and 
will bring it to-morrow.” 

“You remember it, I am sure!” she repeated. They urged me, and I 
extemporized the following strophe, which is printed among the shorter verses in 
my poems: — 


PRAYER. 


O God, our Rock when storms do rage, 
Thou art our Sun, our life the shade: 
Strengthen the King in this tempestuous age, 
For Denmark’s hope on him is stayed. 
May his hand wreath the flag with flowers, 
And honor Love and every purpose grand; 
And when Thou judgest this great world of ours, 
Pure as a lily may sea-girt Denmark stand. 


I sailed in their train to the largest of the Halligs, — those grassy runes in the 
ocean, which bear testimony to a sunken country. The violence of the sea has 
changed the main-land into islands, has riven these again, and buried men and 
villages. Year after year are new portions rent away, and, in half a century’s 
time, there will be nothing here but sea. The Halligs are now only low islets 
covered with a dark turf, on which a few flocks graze. When the sea rises these 
are driven into the garrets of the houses, and the waves roll over this little region, 
which is miles distant from the shore. Oland, which we visited, contains a little 
town. The houses stand closely side by side, as if, in their sore need, they would 
all huddle together. They are all erected upon a platform, and have little 
windows, as in the cabin of a ship. There, in the little room, solitary through half 
the year, sit the wife and her daughters spinning. There, however, one always 
finds a little collection of books. I found books in Danish, German, and Frisian. 
The people read and work, and the sea rises round the houses, which lie like a 
wreck in the ocean. Sometimes, in the night, a ship, having mistaken the lights, 
drives on here and is stranded. 


In the year 1825, a tempestuous tide washed away men and houses. The 
people sat for days and nights half naked upon the roofs, till these gave way; nor 
from F6hr nor the main-land could help be sent to them. The church-yard is half 
washed away; coffins and corpses are frequently exposed to view by the 
breakers: it is an appalling sight. And yet the inhabitants of the Halligs are 
attached to their little home. They cannot remain on the main-land, but are 
driven thence by homesickness. 

We found only one man upon the island, and he had only lately arisen from a 
sick-bed. The others were out on long voyages. We were received by girls and 
women. They had erected before the church a triumphal arch with flowers which 
they had fetched from Fohr; but it was so small and low that one was obliged to 
go round it; nevertheless they showed by it their good-will. The Queen was 
deeply affected by their having cut down their only shrub, a rose-bush, to lay 
over a marshy place which she would have to cross. The girls are pretty, and are 
dressed in a half Oriental fashion. The people trace their descent from Greeks. 
They wear their faces half concealed, and beneath the strips of linen which lie 
upon the head is placed a Greek fez, around which the hair is wound in plaits. 

On our return, dinner was served on board the royal steamer; and afterward, 
as we Sailed in a glorious sunset through this archipelago, the deck of the vessel 
was changed to a dancing room. Young and old danced; servants flew hither and 
thither with refreshments; sailors stood upon the paddle-boxes and took the 
soundings, and their deep-toned voices might be heard giving the depth of the 
water. The moon rose round and large, and the promontory of Amron assumed 
the appearance of a snow-covered chain of Alps. 

I visited afterward these desolate sand hills: the King went to shoot rabbits 
there. Many years ago a ship was wrecked here, on board of which were two 
rabbits, and from this pair Amron is now stored with thousands of their 
descendants. At low tide the sea recedes wholly from between Amron and Fohr, 
and then people drive across from one island to another; but still the time must 
be well observed and the passage accurately known, or else, when the tide 
comes, he who crosses will be inevitably lost. It requires only a few minutes, and 
then where dry land was large ships may sail. We saw a whole row of wagons 
driving from Fohr to Amron. Seen upon the white sand and against the blue 
horizon, they seemed to be twice as large as they really were. All around were 
spread out, like a net, the sheets of water, as if they held firmly the extent of sand 
which belonged to the ocean and which would be soon overflowed by it. This 
promontory brings to one’s memory the mounds of ashes at Vesuvius; for here 
one sinks at every step, the wiry moor-grass not being able to bind together the 


loose sand. The sun shone burningly hot between the white sand hills: it was like 
a journey through the deserts of Africa. 

A peculiar kind of rose and the heath were in flower in the valleys between 
the hills; in other places there was no vegetation whatever; nothing but the wet 
sand on which the waves had left their impress; the sea on its receding had 
inscribed strange hieroglyphics. I gazed from one of the highest points over the 
North Sea; it was ebb-tide; the sea had retired about a mile; the vessels lay like 
dead fishes upon the sand, awaiting the returning tide. A few sailors had 
clambered down and moved about on the sandy ground like black points. Where 
the sea itself kept the white level sand in movement, a long bank elevated itself, 
which, during the time of high water, is concealed, and upon which occur many 
wrecks. I saw the lofty wooden tower which is here erected, and in which a cask 
is always kept filled with water, and a basket supplied with bread and brandy, 
that the unfortunate human beings who are here stranded may be able in this 
place, amid the swelling sea, to preserve life for a few days until it is possible to 
rescue them. 

To return from such a scene as this to a royal table, a charming court concert, 
and a little ball in the bath-saloon, as well as to the promenade by moonlight, 
thronged with guests, a little Boulevard, had something in it like a fairy tale, — 
it was a singular contrast. 

As I sat on the above-mentioned five-and-twentieth anniversary, on the 5th of 
September, at the royal dinner-table, the whole of my former life passed in 
review before my mind. I was obliged to summon all my strength to prevent 
myself from bursting into tears. There are moments of thankfulness in which, as 
it were, we feel a desire to press God to our hearts. How deeply I felt, at this 
time, my own nothingness; how all, all, had come from him. Rantzau knew what 
an interesting day this was to me. After dinner the King and the Queen wished 
me happiness, and that so — graciously, is a poor word — so cordially, so 
sympathizingly! The King wished me happiness in that which I had endured and 
won. He asked me about my first entrance into the world, and I related to him 
some characteristic incidents. 

In the course of conversation he inquired if I had not some certain yearly 
income: I named the sum to him. 

“That is not much,” said the King. 

“But I do not require much,” replied I, “and my writings procure me 
something.” 

The King, in the kindest manner, inquired further into my circumstances, and 
closed by saying, — 

“Tf I can, in any way, be serviceable to your literary labors, then come to me.” 


In the evening, during the concert, the conversation was renewed, and some 
of those who stood near me reproached me for not having made use of my 
opportunity. 

“The King,” said they, “put the very words into your mouth.” — 

But I could not, I would not have done it. “If the King,” 

I said, “found that I required something more, he could give it to me of his 
own will.” 

And I was not mistaken. In the following year King Christian VIII. increased 
my annual stipend, so that with this and that which my writings bring in, I can 
live honorably and free from care. My King gave it to me out of the pure good- 
will of his own heart King Christian is enlightened, clear-sighted, with a mind 
enlarged by science; the gracious sympathy, therefore, which he has felt in my 
fate is to me doubly cheering and ennobling. 

The 5th of September was to me a festival day: even the German visitors at 
the baths honored me by drinking my health in the pump-room. 

So many flattering circumstances, some people argue, may easily spoil a man, 
and make him vain. But, no; they do not spoil him, they make him on the 
contrary — better; they purify his mind, and he must thereby feel an impulse, a 
wish, to deserve all that he enjoys. At my parting audience with the Queen, she 
gave me a valuable ring as a remembrance of our residence at Fohr; and the 
King again expressed himself full of kindness and noble sympathy. God bless 
and preserve this exalted pair! 

The Duchess of Augustenburg was at this time also at Fohr with her two 
eldest daughters. I had daily the happiness of being with them, and received 
repeated invitations to take Augustenburg on my return. For this purpose I went 
from Fohr to Als, one of the most beautiful islands in the Baltic. That little 
region resembles a blooming garden; luxuriant corn and clover-fields are 
inclosed with hedges of hazels and wild roses; the peasants’ houses are 
surrounded by large apple orchards, full of fruit. Wood and hill alternate. Now 
we see the ocean, and now the narrow Lesser Belt, which resembles a river. The 
castle of Augustenburg is magnificent, with its garden full of flowers, extending 
down to the very shores of the serpentine bay. I met with the most cordial 
reception, and found the most amiable family life in the ducal circle. I spent 
fourteen days here, and was present at the birthday festivities of the Duchess, 
which lasted three days; among these festivities was racing, and the town and the 
castle were filled with people. 

Happy domestic life is like a beautiful summer’s evening; the heart is filled 
with peace; and everything around derives a peculiar glory. The full heart says, 
“Tt is good to be here;” and this I felt at Augustenburg. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


IN the spring of 1844 I had finished a dramatic tale, “Fortune’s Flower.” The 
idea of this was, that it is not the immortal name of the artist, nor the splendor of 
a crown which can make man happy; but that happiness is to be found where 
people, satisfied with little, love and are loved again. The scene was perfectly 
Danish, an idyllian, sunbright life, in whose clear heaven two dark pictures are 
reflected as in a dream; the unfortunate Danish poet Ewald, and Prince Buris, 
who is tragically sung of in our heroic ballads. I wished to show, in honor of our 
times, the Middle Ages to have been dark and miserable, as they were, but which 
many poets only represent to us in a beautiful light. 

Professor Heiberg, who was appointed censor, declared himself against the 
reception of my piece. During the last years I had met with nothing but hostility 
from this party: I regarded it as personal ill-will, and this was to me still more 
painful than the rejection of the pieces. It was painful for me to be placed in a 
constrained position with regard to a poet whom I respected, and toward whom, 
according to my own conviction, I had done everything in order to obtain a 
friendly relationship. A further attempt, however, must be made. I wrote to 
Heiberg, expressed myself candidly, and, as I thought, cordially, and entreated 
him to give me explicitly the reasons for his rejection of the piece and for his ill- 
will toward me. He immediately paid me a visit, which I, not being at home 
when he called, returned on the following day, and I was received in the most 
friendly manner. The visit and the conversation belong certainly to the 
extraordinary, but they occasioned an explanation, and I hope led to a better 
understanding for the future. 

He clearly set before me his views in the rejection of my piece. Seen from his 
point of sight they were unquestionably correct; but they were not mine, and thus 
we could not agree. He declared decidedly that he cherished no spite against me, 
and that he acknowledged my talent I mentioned his various attacks upon me, for 
example, in the “Intelligencer,” and that he had denied to me original invention: 
I imagined, however, that I had shown this in my novels; “But of these,” said I, 
“you have read none; you yourself have told me so.” 

“Yes, that is the truth,” replied he; “I have not yet read them, but I will do 
so.” 

“Since then,” continued I, “you have turned me and my “Bazaar” to ridicule 
in your poem called “Denmark,” and spoken about my fanaticism for the 
beautiful Dardanelles; and yet I have, precisely in that book, described the 


Dardanelles as not beautiful; it is the Bosphorus which I thought beautiful; you 
seem not to be aware of that; perhaps you have not read “The Bazaar’ either?” 

“Was it the Bosphorus?” said he, with his own peculiar smile; “yes, I had 
quite forgotten that, and, you see, people do not remember it either; the object in 
this case was only to give you a stab.” 

This confession sounded so natural, so like him, that I was obliged to smile. I 
looked into his clever eyes, thought how many beautiful things he had written, 
and I could not be angry with him. The conversation became more lively, more 
free, and he said many kind things to me; for example, he esteemed my stories 
very highly, and entreated me frequently to visit him. I have become more and 
more acquainted with his poetical temperament, and I fancy that he too will 
understand mine. We are very dissimilar, but we both strive after the same 
object. Before we separated he conducted me to his little observatory; now his 
dearest world. He seems now to live for poetry and now for philosophy, and — 
for which I fancy he is least of all calculated — for astronomy. Recent years, in 
which I have acquired so many blessings have brought me also the appreciation 
of that gifted genius. 

But to follow the succession of time: the dramatic tale was brought on the 
stage, and in the course of the season was performed seven times and was then 
laid to rest, at least under that theatrical management. I have often asked myself 
the question, Is it because of special weakness in my dramatic works or because 
I am the author of them, that they are judged so harshly and are attacked on 
every occasion? I could discover this only by writing an anonymous work and 
let that take its course; but could I keep my secret? No, all agreed that I could 
not, and this opinion worked to my advantage. During a short visit at Nysée I 
wrote “The King Dreams;” nobody except Collin knew that I was the author. I 
heard that Heiberg, who just at that time was using me very sharply in the 
“Intelligencer,” interested himself very much for the anonymous piece, and, if I 
am not mistaken, he put it on the stage. I must however add that afterward he 
gave it a beautiful and generous critique in the “Intelligencer,” and that too after 
he had caught the notion that it might be written by me, — which almost all 
doubted. 

A new experiment procured for me still greater pleasure and fun, because of 
the situation I fell into and the judgments I heard. At the very time I was having 
so much trouble in getting my “Fortune’s Flower” represented, I wrote and sent 
in “The New Lying-in Room.” The little comedy was at that time performed 
most exquisitely. Madame Heiberg played with life and humor the part of 
Christina; she gave an air of freshness and charm to it all, and the piece met, as 
is well known, with great success. Collin was initiated into the secret, as also H. 


C. Orsted, to whom I read the piece at my own home, and he was pleased with 
the praise that the little work received. Nobody anticipated that it came from me. 
Returning home the evening after the first representation of the piece, one of our 
young, clever critics came to my rooms; he had been at the theatre, and 
expressed now the great pleasure he had found in the little comedy. I was rather 
embarrassed and feared I might betray myself by words or aspect, so I said 
immediately to him: “I know its author!”—” Who is it?” asked he. “It is you!” 
said I, “you are in such agitation, and much of what you say betrays you! Do not 
see anybody else this evening and speak as you have been speaking to me, for 
you will be discovered!” He blushed and was quite astonished, laid his hand 
upon his heart and assured me solemnly that he was not the author. “I know what 
I know!” said I laughingly, and begged him to excuse my leaving him. It was not 
possible for me to hold in longer, and so I was compelled to speak as I did, and 
he did not suspect any deceit. 

I went one day to the director of the theatre, the Privy Counselor Adler, to 
hear of my “Fortune’s Flower.” 

“Well,” said he, “that is a work with considerable poetry in it, but not of the 
kind that we can make use of. If you could only write a piece like “The New 
Lying-in Room!” That is an excellent piece, but does not lie within reach of your 
talent; you are a lyrist, and not in possession of that man’s humor!” 

“T am sorry to say that I am not!” I answered, and now I also praised “The 
New Lying-in Room.” For more than a year the little piece was played with 
great success, and nobody knew its author’s name; they guessed Hostrup, and 
that was no damage to me; afterward one or another guessed me, but it was not 
believed. I have seen how those who have named me have been set right, and 
one of the arguments used was: “Andersen could not have kept still after such a 
success!”—” No, that would have been impossible,” said I, and I made a silent 
vow not to reveal myself as its author, for several years, when it should have no 
more interest for the public, and I have kept my word. Only last year I revealed 
it, by inserting the piece among my “Collected Writings,” as also the piece “The 
King Dreams.” Several characters in the novel “O. T.,” as also some in “Only a 
Fiddler,” e g. Peter Vieck, might have put them on the scent that I was the 
author. I had thought that people might have found some humor in my stories, 
but it was not so; it was only found in my “New Lying-in Room.” 

It was this characteristic of my writing which especially pleased H. C. Orsted, 
who was the first that spoke of it and bade me believe that I really had humor. 
He perceived it in some of my earlier works, and in several traits of my 
character. When my first collection of poems appeared in 1830, of which several 


had been printed separately, I tried to find a motto for the whole collection, but I 
could not find anything striking, so I made one myself. 

“Forgotten poems are new!” — JEAN PAUL. 

And I had the fun afterward to see other authors, men of erudition, quoting 
the same motto of Jean Paul; I know from what source they had it, and Orsted 
also. 

There was a time when I suffered so very bitterly from a too severe and 
almost personal criticism, that I was often at the point of giving up, but then 
there came moments where humor, if I dare call it so, raised me from the sadness 
and misery into which I had sunk; I saw clearly my own weakness and wants, 
but also what was foolish and absurd in the insipid rebukes and learned gabble of 
the critics. 

Once in such a moment I wrote a critique upon H. C. Andersen as an author; 
it was very sharp, and finished by recommending study and gratitude toward 
those who had educated him. I took the conceit with me one day to H. C. 
Orsted’s, where a company was gathered for dinner. I told them that I had 
brought with me a copy of a shameless and harsh criticism, and read it aloud. 
They could not imagine why I should copy such a thing, but they also 
condemned it as harsh. 

“It is really so,” said Orsted, “they are severe against Andersen, but yet it 
seems to me that there is something in it, some arguments which are really 
striking and give us an insight into you!” 

“Yes,” I answered, “for it is from myself!” and now there was surprise, and 
laughter and joking; most of the company wondered that I could have been able 
to write such a thing myself. 

“He is a true humorist!” said Orsted, and that was the first time that I 
discovered for myself that I was in possession of such a gift. 

As people grow older, however much they may be tossed about in the world, 
some one place must be the true home; even the bird of passage has one fixed 
spot to which it hastens: mine was and is the house of my friend Collin. Treated 
as a son, almost grown up with the children, I have become a member of the 
family; a more heartfelt connection, a better home have I never known: a link 
broke in this chain, and precisely in the hour of bereavement, did I feel how 
firmly I have been engrafted here, so that I was regarded as one of the children. 

If I were to give the picture of the mistress of a family who wholly loses her 
own individual J in her husband and children, I must name the wife of Collin; 
with the sympathy of a mother, she also followed me in sorrow and in gladness. 
In the latter years of her life she became very deaf, and beside this she had the 
misfortune of being nearly blind. An operation was performed on her sight, 


which succeeded so well, that in the course of the winter she was able to read a 
letter, and this was a cause of grateful joy to her. She longed in an extraordinary 
manner for the first green of spring, and this she saw in her little garden. 

I parted from her one Sunday evening in health and joy; in the night I was 
awoke; a servant brought me a letter. Collin wrote, “My wife is very ill; the 
children are all assembled here!” I understood it, and hastened thither. She slept 
quietly and without pain; it was the sleep of the just; it was death which was 
approaching so kindly and calmly. On the third day she yet lay in that peaceful 
slumber: then her countenance grew pale — and she was dead! 


Thou did’st but close thine eyes to gather in 
The large amount of all thy spiritual bliss; 

We saw thy slumbers like a little child’s. 

O Death! thou art all brightness and not shadow. 


Never had I imagined that the departure from this world could be so painless, 
so blessed. A devotion arose in my soul; a conviction of God and eternity, which 
this moment elevated to an epoch in my life. It was the first death-bed at which I 
had been present since my childhood. Children, and children’s children were 
assembled. In such moments all is holy around us. Her soul was love; she went 
to love and to God! 

At the end of July the monument of King Frederick VI. was to be uncovered 
at Skanderborg, in the middle of Jutland. I had, by solicitation, written the 
cantata for the festival, to which Hartmann had furnished the music, and this was 
to be sung by Danish students. I had been invited to the festival, which thus was 
to form the object of my summer excursion. 

Skanderborg lies in one of the most beautiful districts of Denmark. Charming 
hills rise covered with vast beech woods, and a large inland lake of a pleasing 
form extends among them. On the outside of the city, close by the church, which 
is built upon the ruins of an old castle, now stands the monument, a work of 
Thorwaldsen’s. The most beautiful moment to me at this festival was in the 
evening, after the unveiling of the monument; torches were lighted around it, and 
threw their unsteady flame over the lake; within the woods blazed thousands of 
lights, and music for the dance resounded from the tents. Round about upon the 
hills, between the woods, and high above them, bonfires were lighted at one and 
the same moment, which burned in the night like red stars. There was spread 
over lake and land a pure, a summer fragrance which is peculiar to the North, in 
its beautiful summer nights. The shadows of those who passed between the 


monument and the church, glided gigantically along its red walls, as if they were 
spirits who were taking part in the festival. 

A royal steamship was ordered to bring home the students, and before our 
departure the citizens of Aarhuus got up a ball for us. We arrived in a long 
procession of carriages at the city, but earlier than they had expected, and as we 
were to have a very elegant reception we were advised to wait a little. So we 
stopped in the hot sun a long time out of the city, all for the honor of it, and 
when we entered the city we were drawn up in rows on the market-place; the 
good citizens each took a student to entertain. I stood among the students, and 
several citizens, one after another, came up to me, bowed, asked my name, and 
when I told it them they asked, “Are you the poet Andersen?” I said “Yes!” They 
bowed again and went away; all went away; not one of them would have the 
poet, or perhaps they wished me so good a host, the very best one, that at last I 
did not get any at all. I stood forsaken and alone, like a negro at a slave-market 
whom nobody will buy. I alone was obliged to find a hotel in the good city of 
Aarhuus. — 

We went homeward over the Kattegat with song and laughter. The Kullen 
lifted its black rocks, the Danish shores stood fresh and green with their beech 
woods; it was a journey for the musician and the poet. I returned home to literary 
activity. In this year my novel of “The Improvisatore” was translated into 
English by the well-known authoress Mary Howitt, and was received by her 
countrymen with great applause. “O. T.” and “Only a Fiddler” soon followed, 
and met with, as it seemed, the same reception. After that appeared a Dutch, and 
lastly a Russian translation of “The Improvisatore.” That which I should never 
have ventured to dream of was accomplished; my writings seem to come forth 
under a lucky star; they have flown over all lands. There is something elevating, 
but at the same time something terrific, in seeing one’s thoughts spread so far, 
and among so many people; it is, indeed, almost a fearful thing to belong to so 
many. The noble, the good in us becomes a blessing; but the bad, one’s errors, 
shoots forth also, and involuntarily the thought forces itself from us: God! let me 
never write down a word of which I shall not be able to give an account to Thee. 
A peculiar feeling, a mixture of joy and anxiety, fills my heart every time my 
good genius conveys my fictions to a foreign people. 

Travelling operates like an invigorating bath to the mind, — like a Medea- 
draught which always makes one young again. I feel once more an impulse for it 
— not in order to seek material, as a critic fancied and said, in speaking of my 
“Bazaar;” there exists a treasury of material in my own inner self, and this life is 
too short to mature this young existence; but there needs refreshment of spirit in 
order to convey it vigorously and maturely to paper, and travelling is to me, as I 


have said, this invigorating bath, from which I return as it were younger and 
stronger. 

By prudent economy, and the proceeds of my writings, I was in a condition to 
undertake several journeys during the last year. That which for me is the most 
sun-bright, is the one in which these pages were written. Esteem, perhaps over 
estimation, but especially kindness, in short, happiness and pleasure, have 
flowed toward me in abundant measure. 

I wished to visit Italy for the third time, there to spend a summer, that I might 
become acquainted with the South in its warm season, and probably return 
thence by Spain and France. At the end of October, 1845, I left Copenhagen. 
Formerly I had thought when I set out on a journey: God! what wilt Thou permit 
to happen to me on this journey? This time my thoughts were: God! what will 
happen to my friends at home during this long time? And I felt a real anxiety. In 
one year the hearse may drive up to the door many times, and whose name may 
be read upon the coffin! The proverb says, when one suddenly feels a cold 
shudder: “Now death passes over my grave.” The shudder is still colder when 
the thoughts pass over the graves of our best friends. 

I spent a few days at Count Moltke’s, at Glorup; strolling players were acting 
some of my dramatic works at one of the nearest provincial towns. I did not see 
them; country life firmly withheld me. There is something in the late autumn 
poetically beautiful; when the leaf is fallen from the tree, and the sun shines still 
upon the green grass, and the bird twitters, one may often fancy that it is a 
spring-day; thus certainly also has the old man moments in his autumn in which 
his heart dreams of spring. 

I passed only one day in Odense. I feel myself there more of a stranger than in 
the great cities of Germany. As a child I was solitary, and had therefore no 
youthful friend; most of the families whom I knew, have died out; a new 
generation passes along the streets; and the streets even are altered. Later burials 
have concealed the miserable graves of my parents. Everything is changed. I 
took one of my childhood’s rambles to the Marian-heights, which had belonged 
to the Iversen family; but this family is dispersed; unknown faces looked out 
from the windows. How many youthful thoughts have been here exchanged! 

One of the young girls, Henriette Hanck, who at that time sat quietly there 
with beaming eyes and listened to my first poem when I came here in the 
summer time as a scholar from Slagelse, sits now far quieter in noisy 
Copenhagen, and has thence sent out her first writings into the world; the 
romances, “Aunt Anna” and “An Author’s Daughter,” both were published in 
Germany. Her German publisher thought that some introductory words from me 
might be useful to them; and I, the stranger, but perhaps the too hospitably 


entertained, have introduced the works of this clever girl into Germany. I visited 
her childhood home; was by the Odense Canal when the first little circle paid me 
homage and gave me joy. But all was strange there, I myself a stranger; neither 
was I to see her more, for when, the year after, I came home from my travels, I 
received the news of her death, in July, 1846. She was an affectionate daughter 
to her parents, and was, besides this, possessed of a deeply poetical mind. In her 
I have lost a true friend from the years of childhood, one who had felt an interest 
and a sisterly regard for me, both in my good and my evil days. 

The ducal family of Augustenburg was now at Castle Gravensteen; they were 
informed of my arrival, and all the favor and the kindness which were shown to 
me on the former occasion at Augustenburg, were here renewed in rich 
abundance. I remained here fourteen days, and it was as if these were an 
announcement of all the happiness which should meet me when I arrived in 
Germany. The country around here is of the most picturesque description; vast 
woods, cultivated up lands in perpetual variety, with the winding shore of the 
bay and the many quiet inland lakes. Even the floating mists of autumn lent to 
the landscape a picturesqueness, a something strange to the islander. Everything 
here is on a larger scale than on the island. Beautiful was it without, glorious was 
it within. I wrote here a new little story, “The Girl with the Matches;” the only 
thing which I wrote upon this journey. Receiving the invitation to come often to 
Gravensteen and Augustenburg, I left, with a grateful heart, a place where I had 
spent such beautiful and such happy days. 

Now no longer the traveller goes at a snail’s pace through the deep sand over 
the heath: the railroad conveys him in a few hours to Altona and Hamburg. The 
circle of my friends there is increased within the last years. The greater part of 
my time I spent with my oldest friends, Count Hoik, and the resident Minister 
Bille, and with Zeise, the excellent translator of my stories. Otto Speckter, who 
is full of genius, surprised me by his bold, glorious drawings for my stories; he 
had made a whole collection of them, six only of which were known to me. The 
same natural freshness which shows itself in every one of his works, and makes 
them all little works of art, exhibits itself in his whole character. He appears to 
possess a patriarchal family, an affectionate old father, and gifted sisters, who 
love him with their whole souls. I wished one evening to go to the theatre: it was 
scarcely a quarter of an hour before the commencement of the opera: Speckter 
accompanied me, and on our way we came up to an elegant house. 

“We must first go in here, dear friend,” said he; “a wealthy family lives here, 
friends of mine, and friends of your stories; the children will be happy.” 

“But the opera,” said I. 


“Only for two minutes,” returned he; and drew me into the house, mentioned 
my name, and the circle of children collected around me. 

“And now tell us a tale,” said he; “only one.” 

I told one, and then hastened away to the theatre. 

“That was an extraordinary visit,” said I. 

“An excellent one; one entirely out of the common way!” said he exultingly. 
“Only think: the children are full of Andersen and his stories; he suddenly makes 
his appearance amongst them, tells one of them himself, and then is gone! 
vanished! That is of itself like a fairy tale to the children, that will remain vividly 
in their remembrance.” 

I myself was amused by it. 

In Oldenburg my own little room, home-like and comfortable, was awaiting 
me. Hofrath von Eisendecher and his well-informed lady, whom, among all my 
foreign friends, I may consider as my most sympathizing, expected me. I had 
promised to remain with them a fortnight, but I stayed much longer. A house 
where the best and the most intellectual people of a city meet, is an agreeable 
place of residence, and such a one had I here. A deal of social intercourse 
prevailed in the little city; and the theatre, in which certainly either opera or 
ballet was given, is one of the most excellent in Germany. The ability of Gall, 
the director, is sufficiently known, and unquestionably the nomination of the 
poet Mosen has a great and good influence. I have to thank him for enabling me 
to see one of the classic pieces of Germany, “Nathan the Wise,” the principal 
part in which was played by Kaiser, who is as remarkable for his deeply studied 
and excellent tragic acting as for his readings. 

Mosen, who somewhat resembles Alexandre Dumas, with his half African 
countenance and brown, sparkling eyes, although he was suffering in body, was 
full of life and soul, and we soon understood one another. A trait of his little son 
affected me. He had listened to me with great devotion, as I read one of my 
stories; and when, on the last day I was there, I took leave, the mother said that 
he must give me his hand, adding that probably a long time must pass before he 
would see me again, the boy burst into tears. In the evening, when Mosen came 
into the theatre, he said to me, “My little Erick has two tin soldiers; one of them 
he has given me for you, that you may take him with you on your journey.” 

The tin soldier has faithfully accompanied me; he is a Turk: probably some 
day he may relate his travels. 

Mosen wrote in the dedication of his “John of Austria,” the following lines to 
me: — 


“Once a little bird flew over 


From the North Sea’s dreary strand; 
Singing, flew unto me over, 
Singing Marchen through the land. 
Farewell! yet again bring hither 
Thy warm heart and song together.” 


Here I again met with Mayer, who has described Naples and the Neapolitans 
so charmingly. My little stories interested him so much that he had written a 
little treatise on them for Germany. Kapellmeister Pott and my countryman 
Jerndorff belong to my earlier friends. I made every day new acquaintance, 
because all houses were open to me through the family with whom I was 
staying. Even the Grand Duke was so generous as to have me invited to a 
concert at the palace the day after my arrival, and later I had the honor of being 
asked to dinner. I received in this foreign court, especially, many unlooked-for 
favors. At the Eisendeckers and at the house of the parents of my friend 
Beaulieu, — the Privy-Councilor Beaulieu, at Oldenburg, — I heard several 
times my little stories read in German. 

I can read Danish very well, as it ought to be read, and I can give to it 
perfectly the expression which ought to be given in reading: there is in the 
Danish language a power which cannot be transfused into a translation; the 
Danish language is peculiarly excellent for this species of fiction. The stories 
have a something strange to me in German; it is difficult for me in reading it to 
put my Danish soul into it; my pronunciation of the German also is feeble, and 
with particular words I must, as it were, use an effort to bring them out; and yet 
people everywhere in Germany have had great interest in hearing me read them 
aloud. I can very well believe that the foreign pronunciation in the reading of 
these tales may be easily permitted, because this foreign manner approaches, in 
this instance, to the child-like; it gives a natural coloring to the reading. I saw 
everywhere that the most distinguished men and women of the most highly 
cultivated minds listened to me with interest; people entreated me to read, and I 
did so willingly. I read for the first time my stories in a foreign tongue, and at a 
foreign court, before the Grand Duke of Oldenburg and a little select circle. 

The winter soon came on; the meadows, which lay under water, and which 
formed large lakes around the city, were already covered with thick ice; the 
skaters flew over it, and I yet remained in Oldenburg among my hospitable 
friends. Days and evenings slid rapidly away; Christmas approached, and this 
season I wished to spend in Berlin. But what are distances in our days? — the 
steam-carriage goes from Hanover to Berlin in one day! I must away from the 


beloved ones, from children and old people, who were near, as it were, to my 
heart. 

I was astonished in the highest degree, on taking leave of the Grand Duke, to 
receive from him, as a mark of his favor and as a keepsake, a valuable ring. I 
shall always preserve it, like every other remembrance of this country, where I 
have found and where I possess true friends. 

When I was in Berlin on the former occasion, I was invited, as the author of 
“The Improvisatore,” to the Italian Society, into which only those who have 
visited Italy can be admitted. Here I saw Rauch for the first time, who, with his 
white hair and his powerful, manly figure, is not unlike Thorwaldsen. Nobody 
introduced me to him, and I did not venture to present myself, and therefore 
walked alone about his studio, like the other strangers. Afterward I became 
personally acquainted with him at the house of the Prussian Ambassador in 
Copenhagen. I now hastened to him. 

He was in the highest degree captivated by my little stories, pressed me to his 
breast, and expressed the highest praise, which was honestly meant. Such a 
momentary estimation or over-estimation from a man of genius erases many a 
dark shadow from the mind. I received from Rauch my first welcome in Berlin: 
he told me what a large circle of friends I had in the capital of Prussia. I must 
acknowledge that it was so. They were of the noblest in mind as well as the first 
in rank, in art, and in science — Alexander von Humboldt, Prince Radziwil, 
Savigny, and many others never to be forgotten. 

I had already, on the former occasion, visited the brothers Grimm, but I had 
not at that time made much progress with the acquaintance. I had not brought 
any letters of introduction to them with me, because people had told me, and I 
myself believed it, that if I were known by anybody in Berlin, it must be the 
brothers Grimm. I therefore sought out their residence. The servant-maid asked 
me with which of the brothers I wished to speak. 

“With the one who has mitten the most,” said I, because I did not know, at 
that time, which of them had most interested himself in the “Marchen.” 

“Jacob is the most learned,” said the maid-servant. 

“Well, then, take me to him.” 

I entered the room, and Jacob Grimm, with his knowing and strongly marked 
countenance, stood before me. 

“T come to you,” said I, “without letters of introduction, because I hope that 
my name is not wholly unknown to you.” 

“Who are you?” asked he. 

I told him; and Jacob Grimm said, in a half-embarrassed voice, “I do not 
remember to have heard this name: what have you written?” 


It was now my turn to be embarrassed in a high degree; but I now mentioned 
my little stories. 

“I do not know them,” said he; “but mention to me some other of your 
writings, because I certainly must have heard them spoken of.” 

I named the titles of several; but he shook his head. I felt myself quite 
unlucky. 

“But what must you think of me,” said I, “that I come to you as a total 
stranger, and enumerate myself what I have written: You must know me! There 
has been published in Denmark a collection of the “Marchen” of all nations, 
which is dedicated to you, and in it there is at least one story of mine.” 

“No,” said he good-humoredly, but as much embarrassed as myself; “I have 
not read even that, but it delights me to make your acquaintance. Allow me to 
conduct you to my brother Wilhelm?” 

“No, I thank you,” said I, only wishing now to get away; I had fared badly 
enough with one brother. I pressed his hand, and hurried from the house. 

That same month Jacob Grimm went to Copenhagen; immediately on his 
arrival, and while yet in his travelling dress, did the amiable, kind man hasten up 
to me. He now knew me, and he came to me with cordiality. I was just then 
standing and packing my clothes in a trunk for a journey to the country; I had 
only a few minutes’ time: by this means my reception of him was just as laconic 
as had been his of me in Berlin. 

Now, however, we met in Berlin as old acquaintance. Jacob Grimm is one of 
those characters whom one must love and attach one’s self to. 

One evening, as I was reading one of my little stories at the Countess 
Bismark-Bohlen’s, there was in the little circle one person in particular who 
listened with evident fellowship of feeling, and who expressed himself in a 
peculiar and sensible manner on the subject. This was Jacob’s brother, Wilhelm 
Grimm. 

“T should have known you very well, if you had come to me,” said he, “the 
last time you were here.” 

I saw these two highly gifted and amiable brothers almost daily. The circles 
into which I was invited, seemed also to be theirs; and it was my desire and 
pleasure that they should listen to my little stories, that they should participate in 
them, — they whose names will be always spoken as long as the German “Volks 
Marchen” are read. 

The fact of my not being known to Jacob Grimm on my first visit to Berlin 
had so disconcerted me, that when any one asked me whether I had been well 
received in this city, I shook my head doubtfully and said, “But Grimm did not 
know me.” 


I was told that Tieck was ill — could see no one; I therefore only sent in my 
card. Some days afterward I met at a friend’s house, where Rauch’s birthday was 
being celebrated, Tieck, the sculptor, who told me that his brother had lately 
waited two hours for me at dinner. I went to him, and discovered that he had sent 
me an invitation, which, however, had been taken to a wrong inn. A fresh 
invitation was given, and I passed some delightfully cheerful hours with 
Raumer, the historian, and with the widow and daughter of Steffens. There is a 
music in Tieck’s voice, a spirituality in his intelligent eyes, which age cannot 
lessen, but, on the contrary, must increase. “The Elves,” perhaps the most 
beautiful story which has been conceived in our time, would alone be sufficient, 
had Tieck written nothing else, to make his name immortal. As the author of 
“Marchen,” I bow myself before him, the elder and the master, and who was the 
first German poet who many years before pressed me to his breast, as if it were 
to consecrate me to walk in the same path with himself. 

The old friends had all to be visited; but the number of new ones grew with 
each day. One invitation followed another. It required considerable physical 
power to support so much good-will. I remained in Berlin about three weeks, 
and the time seemed to pass more rapidly with each succeeding day. I was, as it 
were, overcome by kindness. I, at length, had no other prospect for repose than 
to seat myself in a railway carriage, and fly away out of the country. 

And yet amid these social festivities, with all the amiable zeal and interest 
that then was felt for me, I had one disengaged evening, — one evening on 
which I suddenly felt solitude in its most oppressive form, — Christmas Eve, 
that very evening of all others on which I would most willingly witness 
something festal, willingly stand beside a Christmas-tree, gladdening myself 
with the joy of children, and seeing the parents joyfully become children again. 
Every one of the many families in which I in truth felt that I was received as a 
relation, had fancied, as I afterward discovered, that I must be invited out; but I 
sat quite alone in my room at the inn, and thought on home. I seated myself at 
the open window, and gazed up to the starry heavens, which was the Christmas- 
tree that was lighted for me. — 

“Father in heaven!” I prayed, as the children do, “what dost Thou give to 
me?” 

When the friends heard of my solitary Christmas night, there were on the 
following evening many Christmas-trees lighted; and on the last evening in the 
year there was planted for me alone a little tree with its lights and its beautiful 
presents — and that was by Jenny Lind. The whole company consisted of 
herself, her attendant, and me; we three children from the North were together 
on Sylvester Eve, and I was the child for whom the Christmas-tree was lighted. 


She rejoiced with the feeling of a sister in my good fortune in Berlin; and I felt 
almost pride in the sympathy of such a pure, noble, and womanly being. 
Everywhere her praise resounded, not merely as a singer, but also as a woman; 
the two combined awoke a real enthusiasm for her. 

It does one good, both in mind and heart, to see that which is glorious 
understood and beloved. In one little anecdote contributing to her triumph I was 
myself made the confidant. 

One morning as I looked out of my window “Unter den Linden” I saw a man 
under one of the trees, half hidden, and shabbily dressed, who took a comb out 
of his pocket, smoothed his hair, set his neckerchief straight, and brushed his 
coat with his hand; I understood that bashful poverty which feels depressed by 
its shabby dress. A moment after this, there was a knock at my door, and this 
same man entered. It was W — , the poet of nature, who is only a poor tailor, but 
who has a truly poetical mind. Rellstab and others in Berlin have mentioned him 
with honor; there is something healthy in his poems, among which several of a 
sincerely religious character may be found. He had heard that I was in Berlin, 
and wished now to visit me. We sat together on the sofa and conversed: there 
was such an amiable contentedness, such an unspoiled and good tone of mind, 
about him, that I was sorry not to be rich in order that I might do something for 
him. I was ashamed of offering him the little that I could give; in any case I 
wished to put it in as agreeable a form as I could. I asked him whether I might 
invite him to hear Jenny Lind. 

“T have already heard her,” said he smiling; “I had, it is true, no money to buy 
a ticket; but I went to the leader of the supernumeraries, and asked whether I 
might not act as a supernumerary for one evening in ‘Norma,’ I was accepted, 
and habited as a Roman soldier, with a long sword by my side, and thus got to 
the theatre, where I could hear her better than anybody else, for I stood close to 
her. Ah, how she sung, how she played! I could not help crying; but they were 
angry at that: the leader forbade, and would not let me again make my 
appearance, because no one must weep on the stage.” 

Jenny Lind introduced me to Madame Birch-Pfeiffer. “She taught me 
German,” said she; “she is as good as a mother to me! You must make her 
acquaintance!” I was very glad to do so. We went through the street in a drosky. 
The world-renowned Jenny Lind in a drosky! somebody will perhaps say, as it 
was said in Copenhagen, when she was seen once riding in such a carriage with 
an older lady friend: “It is not respectable for Jenny Lind to ride in a drosky; 
things must be in keeping!” What strange notions some people have of what is 
proper! Thorwaldsen once said at Nysde, when I was going to the city by the 
omnibus, “I’ll go with you!” and the people exclaimed: “Thorwaldsen in an 


omnibus! that is not seemly!”——” But Andersen is also going with me!” said he, 
innocently. “That is quite another thing,” said I to him. Thorwaldsen in an 
omnibus would be scandalous, and so it was with Jenny Lind in a drosky. She 
rode, however, in Berlin within such a one, which we engaged in the street, and 
so we reached Madame Birch-Pfeiffer. 

I had heard of the ability of this artist as an actress; I knew her talent a la 
Scribe for presenting in dramatic form what has had a home in romance, and I 
knew with what harshness criticism had almost always treated the highly gifted 
lady. At first sight it seemed to me as if this had given her a little smile of 
bitterness; I perceived it in her salutation: “I have not yet read your books, but I 
know that you are criticised very favorably: that I cannot say of myself!” 

“He is like a good brother to me!” said Jenny Lind, and laid my hand in hers. 
Madame Birch-Pfeiffer bid me a kind welcome; she was all life and humor. The 
next time I called on her she was reading my “Improvisatore,” and I felt that I 
had one more friend among women. 

With the exception of the theatre, I had very little time to visit collections of 
any kind or institutions of art. The able and amiable Olfers, however, the 
Director of the Museum, enabled me to pay a rapid but extremely interesting 
visit to that institution. Olfers himself was my conductor; we delayed our steps 
only for the most interesting objects, and there are here not a few of these; his 
remarks threw light into my mind, — for this therefore I am infinitely obliged to 
him. 

I had the happiness of visiting the Princess of Prussia many times; the wing of 
the castle in which she resided was so comfortable, and yet like a fairy palace. 
The blooming winter-garden, where the fountain splashed among the moss at the 
foot of the statue, was close beside the room in which the kind-hearted children 
smiled with their soft blue eyes. One forenoon I read to her several of my little 
stories, and her noble husband listened kindly; Prince Puckler-Muskau also was 
present. On taking leave she honored me with a richly bound album, in which, 
beneath the picture of the palace, she wrote her name. I shall guard this volume 
as a treasure of the soul; it is not the gift which has a value only, but also the 
manner in which it is given. 

A few days after my arrival in Berlin, I had the honor to be invited to the 
royal table. As I was better acquainted with Humboldt than any one there, and as 
it was he who had particularly interested himself about me, I took my place at 
his side. Not only on account of his high intellectual character, and his amiable 
and polite behavior, but also from his infinite kindness toward me, during the 
whole of my residence in Berlin, is he become unchangeably dear to me. 


The King received me most graciously, and said that during his stay in 
Copenhagen he had inquired after me, and had heard that I was travelling. He 
expressed a great interest in my novel of “Only a Fiddler;” her Majesty the 
Queen also showed herself graciously and kindly disposed toward me. I had 
afterward the happiness of being invited to spend an evening at the palace at 
Potsdam; an evening which is full of rich remembrance and never to be 
forgotten! Besides the ladies and gentlemen in waiting, Humboldt and myself 
were only invited. A seat was assigned to me at the table of their Majesties, 
exactly the place, said the Queen, where Oehlenschlager had sat and read his 
tragedy of “Dina.” I read four little stories, “The Fir-Tree,” 

“The Ugly Duckling,” 

“The Top and the Ball,” and “The Swineherd.” The King listened with great 
interest, and expressed himself most wittily on the subject. He said how beautiful 
he thought the natural scenery of Denmark, and how excellently he had seen one 
of Holberg’s comedies performed. 

It was deliciously pleasant in the royal apartment, — gentle eyes were gazing 
at me, and I felt that they all wished me well. When at night I was alone in my 
chamber, my thoughts were so occupied with this evening, and my mind in such 
a state of excitement, that I could not sleep. Everything seemed to me like a fairy 
tale. Through the whole night the chimes sounded in the tower, and the aerial 
music mingled itself with my thoughts. 

I received still one proof more of the favor and kindness of the King of 
Prussia toward me, on the evening before my departure from the city. The order 
of the Red Eagle, of the third class, was conferred upon me. Such a mark of 
honor delights certainly every one who receives it. I confess candidly that I felt 
myself honored in a high degree. I discerned in it an evident token of the 
kindness of the noble, enlightened King toward me: my heart was filled with 
gratitude. I received this mark of honor exactly on the birthday of my benefactor 
Collin, the 6th of January; this day has now a twofold festal significance for me. 
May God fill with gladness the mind of the royal donor who wished to give me 
pleasure! 

The last evening was spent in a warm-hearted circle, for the greater part, of 
young people. My health was drunk; a poem, “Der Marchenk6nig,” declaimed. 
It was not until late in the night that I reached home, that I might set off early in 
the morning by railroad. In Weimar I was again to meet Jenny Lind. 

I have here given in part a proof of the favor and kindness which was shown 
to me in Berlin: I feel like some one who has received a considerable sum for a 
certain object from a large assembly, and now would give an account thereof. I 
might still add many other names, as well from the learned world, as Theodor 


Miigge, Geibel, Haring, etc., as from the social circle; the reckoning is too large. 
God give me strength for that which I now have to perform, after I have, as an 
earnest of good-will, received such a richly abundant sum. — 

After a journey of a day and night I was once more in Weimar, with the noble 
hereditary Grand Duke. What a cordial reception! A heart rich in goodness, and 
a mind full of noble endeavors, live in this young prince. I have no words for the 
infinite favor which, during my residence here, I received daily from the family 
of the Grand Duke, but my whole heart is full of devotion. At the court festival, 
as well as in the familiar family circle, I had many evidences of the esteem in 
which I was held. Beaulieu cared for me with the tendemess of a brother. It was 
to me a month-long Sabbath festival. Never shall I forget the quiet evenings 
spent with him, when friend spoke freely to friend. — 

My old friends were also unchanged; the wise and able Scholl, as well as 
Schober, joined them also. The intellectual, venerable Madame von Schwindler, 
an intimate friend of Jean Paul in his younger days, received me with sympathy 
and maternal kindness; she told me that I put her in mind of that great poet! She 
told me much of him that I had not heard before. 

Jean Paul or Frederick Richter, which was his true name, was so poor when 
he was young that in order to get money to buy paper to write his first work, he 
was obliged to write copies of “The Village Gazette” for the peasants in the 
village where he lived. She told me that the poet Gleim was the first who noticed 
him, and wrote to her about the gifted young man, whom he had invited to his 
house, and to whom he had sent five hundred thalers. Madame von Schwindler 
had lived here at Weimar in the days of its glory; she had been a visitor at the 
court in the evening along with Wieland, Herder, and Musaeus; of them and of 
Goethe and Schiller she had much to relate. She presented me with one of Jean 
Paul’s letters to her. 

Jenny Lind came to Weimar; I heard her at the court concerts and at the 
theatre; I visited with her the places which are become sacred through Goethe 
and Schiller: we stood together beside their coffins, where Chancellor von 
Miller led us. The Austrian poet, Rollet, who met us here for the first time, 
wrote on this subject a sweet poem, which will serve me as a visible 
remembrance of this hour and this place. People lay lovely flowers in their 
books, and as such, I lay in here this verse of his: — 


“WEIMAR, 29th January, 1846. 


“Marchen rose, which hast so often 
Charmed me with thy fragrant breath; 


Where the prince, the poets slumber, 
Thou hast wreathed the hall of death. 


“And with thee beside each coffin, 
In the death-hushed chamber pale, 
I beheld a grief-enchanted, 
Sweetly dreaming nightingale. 


“T rejoiced amid the stillness; 
Gladness through my bosom past, 
That the gloomy poets’ coffins 
Such a magic crowned at last. 


“And thy rose’s summer fragrance 
Floated round that chamber pale, 
With the gentle melancholy 

Of the grief-hushed nightingale.” 


It was in the evening circle of the intellectual Froriep that I met, for the first 
time, with Auerbach, who then chanced to be staying in Weimar. His “Village 
Tales” interested me in the highest degree; I regard them as the most poetical, 
most healthy, and joyous production of the young German literature. He himself 
made the same agreeable impression upon me; there is something so frank and 
straightforward, and yet so sagacious, in his whole appearance, I might almost 
say that he looks himself like a village tale, healthy to the core, body and soul, 
and his eyes beaming with honesty. We soon became friends — and I hope 
forever. 

My stay in Weimar was prolonged; it became ever more difficult to tear 
myself away. The Grand Duke’s birthday occurred at this time, and after 
attending all the festivities to which I was invited, I departed. I would and must 
be in Rome at Easter. Once more in the early moming, I saw the hereditary 
Grand Duke, and, with a heart full of emotion, bade him farewell. Never, in 
presence of the world, will I forget the high position which his birth gives him, 
but I may say, as the very poorest subject may say of a prince, I love him as one 
who is dearest to my heart. God give him joy and bless him in his noble 
endeavors! A generous heart beats beneath the princely star. 

Beaulieu accompanied me to Jena. Here a hospitable home awaited me, filled 
with beautiful memories from the time of Goethe, — the house of the publisher 


Frommann. His kind, warm-hearted sister had shown me much sympathy in 
Berlin; the brother was not here less kind. 

The Holsteiner Michelsen, who has a professorship at Jena, assembled a 
number of friends one evening, and in a graceful and cordial toast in my honor, 
expressed his sense of the importance of Danish literature, and the healthy and 
natural spirit which flourished in it. 

In Michelsen’s house I also became acquainted with Professor Hase, who, 
one evening having heard some of my little stories, seemed filled with great 
kindness toward me. What he wrote in this moment of interest on an album leaf 
expresses this sentiment: — 

“Schelling — not he who now lives in Berlin, but he who lives an immortal 
hero in the world of mind — once said: ‘Nature is the visible spirit.’ This spirit, 
this unseen nature, last evening was again rendered visible to me through your 
little tales. If on the one hand you penetrate deeply into the mysteries of nature; 
know and understand the language of birds, and what are the feelings of a fir- 
tree or a daisy, so that each seems to be there on its own account, and we and our 
children sympathize with them in their joys and sorrows; yet, on the other hand, 
all is but the image of mind; and the human heart, in its infinity, trembles and 
throbs throughout. May this fountain in the poet’s heart, which God has lent you, 
still for a time pour forth this refreshingly, and may these stories in the memories 
of the Germanic nations become the legends of the people!” That object, for 
which as a writer of poetical fictions, I must strive after, is contained in these last 
lines. 

It is also to Hase and the gifted improvisatore, Professor Wolff of Jena, to 
whom I am most indebted for the appearance of a uniform German edition of my 
writings. 

This was all arranged on my arrival at Leipsic: several hours of business were 
added to my traveller’s mode of life. The city of book-selling presented me with 
her bouquet, a sum of money; but she presented me with even more. I met again 
with Brockhaus, and passed happy hours with Mendelssohn, that glorious man 
of genius. I heard him play again and again; it seemed to me that his eyes, full of 
soul, looked into the very depths of my being. Few men have more the stamp of 
the inward fire than he. A gentle, friendly wife, and beautiful children, make his 
rich, well-appointed house, blessed and pleasant. When he rallied me about the 
stork, and its frequent appearance in my writings, there was something so 
childlike and amiable revealed in this great artist! 

I also met again my excellent countryman Gade, whose compositions have 
been so well received in Germany. I brought him the text for a new opera which 
I had written, and which I hope to see brought out on the German stage. Gade 


had written the music to my drama of “Agnete and the Merman,” compositions 
which were very successful. Auerbach, whom I again found here, introduced me 
to many agreeable circles. I met with the composer Kalliwoda, and with Kiihne, 
whose charming little son immediately won my heart. 

On my arrival at Dresden I instantly hastened to my motherly friend, the 
Baroness von Decken. That was a joyous, hearty welcome! One equally cordial I 
met with from Dahl. I saw once more my Roman friend, the poet with word and 
color, Reineck, and met the kind-hearted Bendemann. Professor Grahl painted 
me. I missed, however, one among my olden friends, the poet Brunnow. With 
life and cordiality he received me the last time in his room, where stood lovely 
flowers; now these grew over his grave. It awakens a peculiar feeling, thus for 
once to meet on the journey of life, to understand and love each other, and then 
to part — until the journey for both is ended. 

I spent, to me a highly interesting evening, with the royal family, who 
received me with extraordinary favor. Here also the most happy domestic life 
appeared to reign — a number of amiable children, all belonging to Prince 
Johann, were present. The least of the Princesses, a little girl, who knew that I 
had written the history of the “Fir-tree,” began very confidentially with, “Last 
Christmas we also had a Fir-tree, and it stood here in this room!” Afterward, 
when she was led out before the other children, and had bade her parents and the 
King and Queen good-night, she turned round at the half closed door, and 
nodding to me in a friendly and familiar manner, said I was her Fairy-tale Prince. 

My story of “Holger Danske” led the conversation to the rich stores of 
legends which the North possesses. I related several, and explained the peculiar 
spirit of the fine scenery of Denmark. Neither in this royal palace did I feel the 
weight of ceremony; soft, gentle eyes shone upon me. My last morning in 
Dresden was spent with the Minister von KOnneritz, where I equally met with 
the most friendly reception. 

The sun shone warm: it was Spring who was celebrating her arrival, as I 
rolled out of the dear city. Thought assembled in one company all the many who 
had rendered my visits so rich and happy: it was spring around me and spring in 
my heart. 

In Prague I had no acquaintance. But a letter from Dr. Cams in Dresden 
opened to me the hospitable house of Count Thun. The Archduke Stephan 
received me also in the most gracious manner; I found in him a young man full 
of intellect and heart. I visited Hradschin and Wallenstein’s palace, but these 
splendid places had all been supplanted by — the Jews’ quarter! It was horrid; it 
swarmed with women, old men, and children, laughing, crying, chaffering, and 
at every step the street became narrower; the ancient synagogue, in imitation of 


the Temple of Jerusalem, is placed as if squeezed between the houses. In the 
lapse of time a layer of earth had gathered on its wall. I was obliged to step down 
before I could enter, and here were ceiling, windows, and walls all begrimed 
with smoke; an odious smell of onion and other bad vapors reached me, so that I 
was compelled to go out into the open place, the burying-ground. Tombstones 
with Hebrew inscriptions were standing and lying in confusion under a grove of 
elder-trees, — stunted, unhealthy looking, almost sapless. Cobwebs were 
hanging like rays of mourning-crape among the dead, black graves. Besides it 
was a very interesting point of time when I left Prague. The military, who had 
been stationed there a number of years, were hastening to the railway, to leave 
for Poland, where disturbances had broken out. The whole city seemed in 
movement to take leave of its military friends; it was difficult to get through the 
streets which led to the railway. Many thousand soldiers were to be 
accommodated; at length the train was set in motion. All around the whole hill- 
side was covered with people; it looked like the richest Turkey carpet woven of 
men, women, and children, all pressed together, head to head, and waving hats 
and handkerchiefs. Such a mass of human beings I never saw before, or at least, 
never at one moment surveyed them: such a spectacle could not be painted. 

We travelled the whole night through wide Bohemia: at every town stood 
groups of people; it was as though all the inhabitants had assembled themselves. 
Their brown faces, their ragged clothes, the light of their torches, their, to me, 
unintelligible language, gave to the whole a stamp of singularity. We flew 
through tunnel and over viaduct; the windows rattled, the signal whistle 
sounded, the steam horses snorted; I laid back my head at last in the carriage, 
and fell asleep under the protection of the god Morpheus. 

At Olmutz, where we had fresh carriages, a voice spoke my name — it was 
Walter Goethe! We had travelled together the whole night without knowing it. In 
Vienna we met often. Noble powers, true genuis, live in Goethe’s grandsons, in 
the composer as well as in the poet; but it is as if the greatness of their 
grandfather pressed upon them. Liszt was in Vienna, and invited me to his 
concert, in which otherwise it would have been impossible to find a place. I 
again heard his improvising of Robert. I again heard him, like a spirit of the 
storm, play with the chords: he is an enchanter of sounds who fills the 
imagination with astonishment. Ernst also was here; when I visited him he 
seized the violin, and this sang in tears the secret of a human heart. 

I saw the amiable Grillparzer again, and was frequently with the kindly 
Castelli, who just at this time had been made by the King of Denmark Knight of 
the Dannebrog Order. He was full of joy at this, and begged me to tell my 
countrymen that every Dane should receive a hearty welcome from him. Some 


future summer he invited me to visit his grand country-seat. There is something 
in Castelli so open and honorable, mingled with such good-natured humor, that 
one must like him: he appears to me the picture of a thorough Viennese. Under 
his portrait, which he gave me, he wrote the following little improvised verse in 
the style so peculiarly his own: — 


“This portrait shall ever with loving eyes greet thee, 
From far shall recall the smile of thy friend; 

For thou, dearest Dane, ’tis a pleasure to meet thee, 
Thou art one to be loved and esteemed to the end.” 


Castelli introduced me to Seidl and Bauernfeld. At the Danish ambassador’s, 
Baron von Loéwenstern, I met Zedlitz. Most of the shining stars of Austrian 
literature I saw glide past me, as people on a railway see church towers; you can 
still say you have seen them; and still retaining the simile of the stars, I can say, 
that in the Concordia Society I saw the entire galaxy. Here was a host of young, 
growing intellects, and here were men of importance. At the house of Count 
Szechenyi, who hospitably invited me, I saw his brother from Pesth, whose 
noble activity in Hungary is known. This short meeting I account one of the 
most interesting events of my stay in Vienna; the man revealed himself in all his 
individuality, and his eye said that you must feel confidence in him. 

At my departure from Dresden her Majesty the Queen of Saxony had asked 
me whether I had introductions to any one at the court of Vienna, and when I 
told her that I had not, the Queen was so gracious as to write a letter to her sister, 
the Archduchess Sophia of Austria. Her imperial Highness summoned me one 
evening, and received me in the most gracious manner. The dowager Empress, 
the widow of the Emperor Francis I., was present, and full of kindness and 
friendship toward me; also Prince Wasa, and the hereditary Archduchess of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. The remembrance of this evening will always remain dear and 
interesting to me. I read several of my little stories aloud. When I wrote them, I 
little thought that I should some day read them aloud in the imperial palace. 

Before my departure I had still another visit to make, and this was to the 
intellectual authoress, Frau von Weissenthurn. She had just left a bed of sickness 
and was still suffering, but wished to see me. As though she were already 
standing on the threshold of the realm of shades, she pressed my hand and said 
this was the last time we should ever see each other. With a soft motherly gaze 
she looked at me, and at parting her penetrating eye followed me to the door. 

With railway and diligence my route now led toward Trieste. With steam the 
long train of carriages flies along the narrow rocky way, following all the 


windings of the river. One wonders that with all these abrupt turnings one is not 
dashed against the rock, or flung down into the roaring stream, and is glad when 
the journey is happily accomplished. But in the slow diligence one wishes its 
more rapid journey might recommence, and praise the powers of the age. 

At length Trieste and the Adriatic Sea lay before us; the Italian language 
sounded in our ears, but yet for me it was not Italy, the land of my desire. 
Meanwhile I was only a stranger here for a few hours; our Danish Consul, as 
well as the consuls of Prussia and Oldenburg, to whom I was recommended, 
received me in the best possible manner. Several interesting acquaintances were 
made, especially with the Counts O’Donnell and Waldstein, the latter for me as a 
Dane having a peculiar interest, as being the descendant of that unfortunate 
Corfitz Ulfeldt and the daughter of Christian IV., Eleanore, the noblest of all 
Danish women. Their portraits hung in his room, and Danish memorials of that 
period were shown me. It was the first time I had ever seen Eleanore Ulfeldt’s 
portrait, and the melancholy smile on her lips seemed to say, “Sing, poet, and 
free him for whom it was my happiness to live and suffer, from the chains which 
a hard age has him cast upon!” Before Oehlenschlager thought of writing his 
“Dina,” which treats of an episode in Ulfeldt’s life, I was at work on this subject, 
and had collected considerable historical material: I wished to bring it on the 
stage, but it was then feared this would not be allowed; that the time lay too near 
ours, and that King Frederick VI. would not give permission to have any of his 
ancestors, later than Christian IV., brought on the stage. Count Rantzau- 
Breitenburg assured me that it was so. Christian VIII. who was then prince, 
encouraged me, however, to elaborate that poetical work, “it could at any rate be 
read!” he said, but I gave it up. 

When King Christian VII. ascended the throne, all these reasons fell to the 
ground, and one day Oehlenschlager said to me: “Now I have written a ‘Dina,’ 
which you also once have thought of.” His drama had a plan and character quite 
different from mine. One may understand thus how everything connected with 
Ulfeldt and his descendants interested me. Count Waldstein told me that there 
were still in his father’s castle in Hungary or Bohemia, I do not remember 
exactly where, many letters and papers concerning Corfitz and Eleanore. 
Another descendant of Ulfeldt I made acquaintance with in Sweden, namely 
Count Beck-Friis; the picture of Christian IV., the head of the family, hangs in 
the dining hall. Now they besought me to relate what I knew of that family and 
of all existing memories at Copenhagen, from “the blue tower” to the monument 
in Ulfeldt’s Square. That monument has just been removed by order of the King. 

On the Adriatic Sea I was carried in thought back to Ulfeldt’s time and the 
Danish islands. This meeting with Count Waldstein and his ancestors’ portrait 


brought me back to my poet’s world, and I almost forgot that the following day I 
could be in the middle of Italy. In beautiful mild weather I went with the 
steamboat to Ancona. 

It was a quiet starlight night, too beautiful to be spent in sleep. In the early 
morning the coast of Italy lay before us, the beautiful blue mountains with 
glittering snow. The sun shone warmly, the grass and the trees were splendidly 
green. Last evening in Trieste, now in Ancona, in a city of the Papal States, — it 
was almost like enchantment! Italy in all its picturesque splendor lay once more 
before me; spring had ripened all the fruit trees so that they had burst forth into 
blossom; every blade of grass in the field was filled with sunshine, the elm-trees 
stood like caryatides enwreathed with vines, which shot forth green leaves, and 
above the luxuriance of foliage rose the wavelike blue mountains with their 
snow covering. In company with Count Paar from Vienna, the most excellent 
travelling companion I have ever had, and a young nobleman from Hungary, I 
now travelled on with a vetturino for five days. 

The Bohemians like all other travellers when they come to Italy for the first 
time, expect to be attacked by banditti, as I also in my earlier days feared, and 
carry weapons and pistols with them. “They are loaded with double shots!” said 
he. “But where are they?” I asked, as I could not discover any. “I have them in 
my portmanteau!” And that was placed under my seat. As I did not like that, and 
could also assure them that the robbers would hardly wait until I got up, got the 
portmanteau opened, and the murderous weapons out, they were taken out and 
fastened over our heads in the carriage, and placed before us in all the inns on 
our way. We visited Loretto, saw the pious people kneeling in the holy house, 
which angels had carried through the air; we passed through solitary, romantic 
countries among the Apennines. We did not meet with other robbers than some 
in chains on a cart escorted by soldiers. Solitary, and more picturesque than 
habitable inns among the ‘Apennines were our night’s quarters. At length the 
Campagna, with its thought-awakening desolation, lay before us. 

It was the 31st of March, 1846, when I again saw Rome, and for the third 
time in my life I reached this city of the world. I felt so happy, so penetrated 
with thankfulness and joy; how much more God had given me than a thousand 
others — nay, than to many thousands! And even in this very feeling there is a 
blessing — where joy is very great, as in the deepest grief, there is only God on 
whom one can lean! The first impression was — I can find no other word for it 
— adoration. When day unrolled for me my beloved Rome, I felt what I cannot 
express more briefly or better than I did in a letter to a friend: “I am growing 
here into the very ruins; I live with the petrified gods, and the roses are always 
blooming, and the church bells ringing — and yet Rome is not the Rome it was 


thirteen years ago when I first was here. It is as if everything were modernized, 
the ruins even, grass and bushes are cleared away. Everything is made so neat; 
the very life of the people seems to have retired; I no longer hear the 
tambourines in the streets, no longer see the young girls dancing their Saltarella: 
even in the Campagna intelligence has entered by invisible railroads; the peasant 
no longer believes as he used to do. At the Easter festival I saw great numbers of 
the people from the Campagna standing before St. Peter’s whilst the Pope 
distributed his blessing, just as though they had been Protestant strangers. This 
was repulsive to my feelings; I felt an impulse to kneel before the invisible saint. 
When I was here thirteen years ago, all knelt; now reason had conquered faith. 
Ten years later, when the railways will have brought cities still nearer to each 
other, Rome will be yet more changed. But in all that happens, everything is for 
the best; one always must love Rome; it is like a story book: one is always 
discovering new wonders, and one lives in imagination and reality.” 

The first time I travelled to Italy I had no eyes for sculpture; in Paris the rich 
pictures drew me away from the statues; for the first time when I came to 
Florence and stood before the “Venus de Medici,” I felt, as Thorwaldsen 
expressed it, “the snow melt away from my eyes;” and a new world of art rose 
before me. And now at my third sojourn in Rome, after repeated wanderings 
through the Vatican, I prize the statues far higher than the paintings. But at what 
other places as at Rome, and to some degree in Naples, does this art step forth so 
grandly into life! One is carried away by it, one learns to admire nature in the 
work of art; the beauty of form becomes spiritual. 

Among the many clever and beautiful things which I saw exhibited in the 
studios of the young artists, two pieces of sculpture were what most deeply 
impressed themselves on my memory; and these were in the studio of my 
countryman Jerichau. I saw his group of “Hercules and Hebe,” which had been 
spoken of with such enthusiasm in the “Allgemeine Zeitung” and other German 
papers, and which, through its antique repose, and its glorious beauty, 
powerfully seized upon me. My imagination was filled by it, and yet I must 
place Jerichau’s later group, the “Fighting Hunter,” still higher. It is formed after 
the model, as though it had sprung from nature. There lies in it a truth, a beauty, 
and a grandeur which I am convinced will make his name resound through many 
lands! 

I have known him from the time when he was almost a boy. We were both of 
us born on the same island: he is from the little town of Assens. We met in 
Copenhagen. No one, not even he himself, knew what lay within him; and half 
in jest, half in earnest, he spoke of the combat with himself whether he should go 
to America and become a savage, or to Rome and become an artist — painter or 


sculptor: that he did not yet know. His pencil was meanwhile thrown away: he 
modeled in clay, and my bust was the first which he made. He received no 
travelling Stipendium from the Academy. As far as I know, it was a noble- 
minded woman, an artist herself, unprovided with means, who, from the interest 
she felt for the spark of genius she observed in him, assisted him so far that he 
reached Italy by means of a trading vessel. In the beginning he worked in 
Thorwaldsen’s atelier. During the labor of several years, he has doubtless 
experienced the struggles of genius and the galling fetters of want; but now the 
star of fortune shines upon him. When I came to Rome, I found him physically 
suffering and melancholy. He was unable to bear the warm summers of Italy; 
and many people said he could not recover unless he visited the North, breathed 
the cooler air, and took sea-baths. His praises resounded through the papers, 
glorious works stood in his atelier: but man does not live on heavenly bread 
alone. There came one day a Russian prince, I believe, and he gave a 
commission for the “Hunter.” Two other commissions followed on the same 
day. Jerichau came full of rejoicing and told this to me. A few days after he 
travelled with his wife, a highly gifted painter, to Denmark, from whence, 
strengthened in body and soul, he returned, with the winter, to Rome, where the 
strokes of his chisel will resound, so that, I hope, the world will hear them. My 
heart will beat joyfully with them! 

I also met in Rome, Kolberg, another Danish sculptor, until now only known 
in Denmark, but there very highly thought of, a scholar of Thorwaldsen’s and a 
favorite of that great master. He honored me by making my bust. I also sat once 
more with the kindly Kiichler, and saw the forms fresh as nature spread 
themselves over the canvas. 

I sat once again with the Roman people in the amusing puppet theatre, and 
heard the children’s merriment. Among the German artists, as well as among the 
Swedes and my own countrymen, I met with a hearty reception. My birthday 
was joyfully celebrated. Frau von Goethe, who was in Rome, and who chanced 
to be living in the very house where I brought my “Improvisatore “into the 
world, and made him spend his first years of childhood, sent me from thence a 
large, true Roman bouquet, a fragrant mosaic. The Swedish painter, S6dermark, 
proposed my health to the company whom the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians 
had invited me to meet. From my friends I received some pretty pictures and 
friendly keepsakes. 

Constantly in motion, always striving to employ every moment and to see 
everything, I felt myself at last very much affected by the unceasing sirocco. The 
Roman air did not agree with me, and I hastened, therefore, as soon as I had seen 
the illumination of the dome and the girandole immediately after the Easter 


festival, through Terracina to Naples. Count Paar travelled with me. We entered 
St. Lucia: the sea lay before us; Vesuvius blazed. Those were glorious evenings! 
moonlight nights! It was as if the heavens had elevated themselves above and the 
stars were withdrawn. What effect of light! In the North the moon scatters silver 
over the water: here it was gold. The revolving lanterns of the light-house now 
exhibited their dazzling light, now were totally extinguished. The torches of the 
fishing-boats threw their obelisk-formed blaze along the surface of the water, or 
else the boat concealed them like a black shadow, below which the surface of the 
water was illuminated. One fancied one could see to the bottom, where fishes 
and plants were in motion. Along the street itself thousands of lights were 
burning in the shops of the dealers in fruit and fish. Now came a troop of 
children with lights, and went in procession to the Church of St. Lucia. Many 
fell down with their lights; but above the whole stood, like the hero of this great 
drama of light, Vesuvius with his blood-red flame and his illumined cloud of 
smoke. 

The heat of the sun became more and more oppressive, the sirocco blew dry 
and warm. As an inhabitant of the North, I thought that heat would do me good; 
I did not know its power, and when the Neapolitans wisely kept themselves in 
doors or crept along in the shadows of the houses, I ran boldly about to Molo, to 
Museo Bourbonico; but one day, in the midst of Largo di Castello, it was as if 
my breathing would suddenly stop, as if the sun was sinking down into my eyes; 
its rays went through my head and back, and I fainted away. When I recovered I 
found I had been carried into a coffee-house; they had laid ice upon my head; I 
was lame in all my limbs, and from that time I did not venture out in the day- 
time; the least exertion affected me, and the only exercise I could bear was to 
take a drive in a carriage up to Camaldali, and to spend the evenings on the 
large, airy terraces at the sea-shore with the Prussian ambassador, the Baron 
Brockhausen. 

I visited the islands of Capri and Ischia once more. My compatriot, the 
danseuse Miss Fjeldsted, visited the baths there, and had improved so much that 
in the evenings she danced the Saltarello with the young girls under the orange- 
trees, and had so enchanted the young folks that they gave her a serenade. Ischia 
has never had that charm for me that it has for many travellers; the sun was too 
hot, and every one advised me to go to Sorrento, Tasso’s city, where the air 
appeared lighter. 

In company with an English family whose acquaintance I had made at Rome, 
I hired a couple of rooms out of Sorrento in Camello, near the sea, which rolled 
its waves into the caverns beneath our little garden. The heat of the sun 
compelled me to stay in the whole day, and here I wrote “Das Marchen meines 


Lebens.” In Rome, by the bay of Naples, and amid the Pyrenees, I wrote and 
completed those sketches which were to serve as a commentary to my writings 
in the German edition. They were sent sheet by sheet in letters to Copenhagen, 
where one of my clever friends had free scope with the manuscript, and, after 
perusing it, sent it to my publisher at Leipsic, and not a sheet was lost on the 
way. 

My stay in Camello was very agreeable, and the view from my windows and 
the loggia, unsurpassed. Vesuvius and the Mediterranean lay before me, but 
there was no other walk than the long, narrow way between the high walls, 
which surround and almost hide the stony gardens. One would have to be a 
lizard to endure that burning heat, where not a breath of air stirred, and I should 
have been obliged to get a pair of stilts before I could look over the walls. I 
moved, therefore, into the city of Sorrento, where the composers, the Swede 
Josephson and the Dutch Verhulst, both friends of mine, lived and kept their 
summer cottage. The very day I arrived here a great festival was celebrated: 
three young girls, daughters of a rich merchant, took the veil. The church was 
adorned in the most fantastical way, an orchestra performed music, and real 
opera buffo music too. We heard from “The Barber of Seville” the whole aria of 
Don Bazile about slander, and meanwhile the cannons were thundering outside. 
The excess of variety destroyed the pious feeling I had brought with me! an old, 
queer officer, who with great difficulty tried to kneel down, did not help to make 
it more solemn for me; only when the mass was read by one of the young girls, 
and her voice sounded tenderly and with a thrill in it, a more holy feeling again 
took possession of me. 

At Josephson’s there was, beside his personal amiableness, something else 
that drew us nearer together, namely, our common friendship for Jenny Lind. 
She had been his godmother when he was converted from the Jewish to the 
Christian faith, and she had always since shown him true sympathy and 
friendship. When travelling abroad he had called upon her at Berlin, and had 
daily visited her in her home; he was there called a “Swedish theological 
student,” which they soon changed to a “village parson.” The rumor ran that he 
was betrothed to the Swedish Nightingale; everybody has read and heard that 
story! We often had our laugh at the genius and inventive faculty which Rumor 
possesses. 

The well-known festival of the Madonna dell’ Arco called me again to 
Naples, where I took up my quarters at a hotel in the middle of the city, near 
Toledo Street, and found an excellent host and hostess. I had already resided 
here, but only in the winter. I had now to see Naples in its summer heat and with 
all its wild tumult, but in what degree I had never imagined. The sun shone down 


with its burning heat into the narrow streets, in at the balcony door. It was 
necessary to shut up every place: not a breath of air stirred. Every little corner, 
every spot in the street on which a shadow fell, was crowded with working 
handicraftsmen, who chattered loudly and merrily; the carriages rolled past; the 
drivers screamed; the tumult of the people roared like a sea in the other streets; 
the church bells sounded every minute; my opposite neighbor, God knows who 
he was, played the musical scale from morning till evening. It was enough to 
make one lose one’s senses! 

The sirocco blew its boiling-hot breath and I was perfectly overcome. There 
was not another room to be had at St. Lucia, and the sea-bathing seemed rather 
to weaken than to invigorate me. I went therefore again into the country; but the 
sun burned there with the same beams; yet though the air there was more elastic, 
for all that it was to me like the poisoned mantle of Hercules, which, as it were, 
drew out of me strength and spirit I, who had fancied that I must be a true child 
of the sun, so firmly did my heart always cling to the South, was forced to 
acknowledge that the snow of the North was in my body, that the snow melted, 
and that I was more and more miserable. 

Most strangers felt as I myself did in this, as the Neapolitans themselves said, 
unusually hot summer; the greater number went away. I also would have done 
the same, but I was obliged to wait several days for a letter of credit; it was more 
than three weeks since it was due. 

“There is no letter for you!” always said the mighty Rothschild, to ‘whom my 
letters were addressed; and one day, tired of my continual asking, he gave a 
vigorous pull at the drawer where all the letters for foreigners were kept who had 
letters of credit upon the banker. “Here is no letter!” but as he pushed the drawer 
back again a little angrily, a letter fell on the floor, which was sealed with wax 
and had become glued on the hind-part of the drawer. The letter was for me and 
contained a letter of credit; more than a month had it lain here, and would have 
remained there longer had he not pulled out the drawer so violently; now then I 
could get away! Yet there was a deal for me to see in Naples; many houses were 
open to me. I tried whether my will were not stronger than the Neapolitan heat, 
but I fell into such a nervous state in consequence, that till the time of my 
departure I was obliged to lie quietly in my hot room, where the night brought no 
coolness. From dawn to midnight roared the noise of bells, the cry of the people, 
the trampling of horses on the stone pavement, and the before-mentioned 
practicer of the scale — it was like being on the rack; and this caused me to give 
up my journey to Spain, especially as I was assured, for my consolation, that I 
should find it just as warm there as here. The physician said that, at this season 
of the year, I could not sustain the journey. 


I took a berth in the steamboat Castor for Marseilles; the vessel was full to 
overflowing with passengers; the whole quarter-deck, even the best place, was 
occupied by travelling carriages; under one of these I had my bed laid; many 
people followed my example, and the quarter-deck was soon covered with 
mattresses and carpets. One of the first of the English nobility, the Marquis of 
Douglas, married to the Princess of Baden, was on board with his wife. We 
conversed together; he learned that I was a Dane but did not know my name. We 
talked of Italy and of what had been written about that country; I named 
“Corinna,” by Madame de Staél-Holstein; he interrupted me by saying: — 

“You have a countryman who has still better described Italy for us!” 

“The Danes do not think so!” I answered. 

He spoke in high praise of “The Improvisatore” and its author. “It is a pity,” 
said I, “that Andersen had been there so short a time when he wrote his book!” 

“He has lived there many years!” answered the Marquis. 

“O no,” I assured him, “only ten months; I know it exactly!” — 

“T should like to know that man,” said he. 

“That is very easy!” continued I, “he is here on board,” and now I told him 
whom I was. 

It blew strongly; the wind increased, and in the second and third night raged 
to a perfect storm; the ship rolled from side to side like a cask in the open sea; 
the waves dashed against the ship’s side, and lifted up their broad heads above 
the bulwarks as if they would look in upon us. It was as if the carriages under 
which we lay would crush us to pieces, or else would be washed away by the 
sea. There was a lamentation, but I lay quiet, looked up at the driving clouds, 
and thought upon God and my beloved. 

When at length we reached Genoa most of the passengers went on land: I 
should have been willing enough to have followed their example, that I might go 
by Milan to Switzerland, but my letter of credit was drawn upon Marseilles and 
some Spanish seaports. I was obliged to go again on board. The sea was calm; 
the air fresh; it was a most glorious voyage along the charming Sardinian coast. 
Full of strength and new life I arrived at Marseilles, and, as I here breathed more 
easily, my longing to see Spain was again renewed. I had laid the plan of seeing 
this country last, as the bouquet of my journey. In the suffering state in which I 
had been I was obliged to give it up, but I was now better. I regarded it, 
therefore, as a pointing of the finger of Heaven that I should be compelled to go 
to Marseilles, and determined to venture upon the journey. The steam-vessel to 
Barcelona had, in the mean time, just sailed, and several days must pass before 
another set out. I determined therefore to travel by short days’ journeys through 
the South of France across the Pyrenees. 


Before leaving Marseilles, chance favored me with a short meeting with one 
of my friends from the North, and this was Ole Bull! He came from America, 
and was received in France with jubilees and serenades, of which I was myself a 
witness. At the table d’hote in the Hotel des Empereurs, where we both lodged, 
we flew toward each other. He told me, what I should have expected least of all, 
that my works had also many friends in America, that people had inquired from 
him about me with the greatest interest, and that the English translations of my 
romances had been reprinted, and spread through the whole country in cheap 
editions. My name flown over the great ocean! I felt myself at this thought quite 
insignificant, but yet glad and happy; wherefore should I, in preference to so 
many thousand others, receive such happiness? I had and still have a feeling as 
though I were a poor peasant lad over whom a royal mantle is thrown. Yet I was 
and am made happy by all this! Is this vanity, or does it show itself in these 
expressions of my joy? 

Ole Bull went to Algiers, I toward the Pyrenees. Through Provence, which 
looked to me quite Danish, I reached Nismes, where the grandeur of the splendid 
Roman amphitheatre at once carried me back to Italy. The memorials of 
antiquity in the South of France I have never heard praised as their greatness and 
number deserve; the so-called Maison Quarrée is still standing in all its splendor, 
like the Theseus Temple at Athens: Rome has nothing so well preserved. 

In Nismes dwells the baker Reboul, who writes the most charming poems; 
whoever may not chance to know him from these, is, however, well acquainted 
with him through Lamartine’s “Journey to the East.” I found him at his house, 
stepped into the bakehouse, and addressed myself to a man in shirt sleeves who 
was putting bread into the oven; it was Reboul himself! A noble countenance 
which expressed a manly character greeted me. When I mentioned my name, he 
was courteous enough to say he was acquainted with it through the “Revue de 
Paris,” and begged me to visit him in the afternoon, when he should be able to 
entertain me better. When I came again I found him in a little room which might 
be called almost elegant, adorned with pictures, casts, and books, not alone 
French literature, but translations of the Greek classics. A picture on the wall 
represented his most celebrated poem, “The Dying Child,” from Marmier’s 
“Chansons du Nord.” He knew I had treated the same subject, and I told him that 
this was written in my school days. If in the morning I had found him the 
industrious baker, he was now the poet completely; he spoke with animation of 
the literature of his country, and expressed a wish to see the North, the scenery 
and intellectual life of which seemed to interest him. With great respect I took 
leave of a man whom the Muses have not meanly endowed, and who yet has 
good sense enough, spite of all the homage paid him, to remain steadfast to his 


honest business, and prefer being the most remarkable baker of Nismes to losing 
himself in Paris, after a short triumph, among hundreds of other poets. 

By railway I now travelled by way of Montpellier to Cette, with that rapidity 
which a train possesses in France; you fly there as though for a wager with the 
Wild Huntsman. I involuntarily remembered that at Basle, at the comer of a 
street where formerly the celebrated “Dance of Death was painted, there is 
written up in large letters, “Dance of Death,” and on the opposite corner, “Way 
to the Railroad.” This singular juxtaposition just at the frontiers of France, gives 
play to the fancy; in this rushing flight it came into my thoughts; it seemed as 
though the steam whistle gave the signal to the dance. On German railways one 
does not have such wild fancies. 

The islander loves the sea as the mountaineer loves his mountains! Every 
seaport town, however small it may be, receives in my eyes a peculiar charm 
from the sea. Was it the sea, in connection perhaps with the Danish tongue, 
which sounded in my ears in two houses in Cette, that made this town so 
homelike to me? I know not, but I felt as if I were in Denmark rather than in the 
South of France. When far from your country you enter a house where all, from 
the master and mistress to the servants, speak your own language, as was here 
the case, these home tones have a real power of enchantment: like the mantle of 
Faust, in a moment they transport you, house and all, into your own land. Here, 
however, there was no northern summer, but the hot sun of Naples; it might even 
have burnt Faust’s cap. The sun’s rays destroyed all strength. For many years 
there had not been such a summer, even here; and from the country round about 
came accounts of people who had died from the heat: the very nights were hot. I 
was told beforehand I should be unable to bear the journey in Spain. I felt this 
myself, but then Spain was to be the bouquet of my journey. I already saw the 
Pyrenees; the blue mountains enticed me — and one morning early I found 
myself on the steamboat. 

The sun rose higher; it burnt above, it burnt from the expanse of waters; 
myriads of jelly-like medusas filled the river; it was as though the sun’s rays had 
changed the whole sea into a heaving world of animal life; I had never before 
seen anything like it. In the Languedoc Canal we had all to get into a large boat 
which had been constructed more for goods than for passengers. The deck was 
covered with boxes and trunks, and these again occupied by people who sought 
shade under umbrellas. It was impossible to move; no railing surrounded this 
pile of boxes and people, which was drawn along by three or four horses 
attached by long ropes. Beneath in the cabins it was as crowded; people sat close 
to each other, like flies in a cup of sugar. A lady who had fainted from the heat 
and tobacco smoke, was carried in and laid upon the only unoccupied spot on the 


floor; she was brought here for air, but air there was none, spite of the number of 
fans in motion; there were no refreshments to be had, not even a drink of water, 
except the warm, yellow water which the canal afforded. Over the cabin 
windows hung booted legs, which at the same time that they deprived the cabin 
of light, seemed to give a substance to the oppressive air. Shut up in this place 
one had also the torment of being forced to listen to a man who was always 
trying to say something witty; the stream of words played about his lips as the 
canal water about the boat. I made myself a way through boxes, people, and 
umbrellas, and stood in a boiling-hot air; on either side the prospect was 
eternally the same: green grass, a green tree, flood-gates — green grass, a green 
tree, flood-gates — and then again the same; it was enough to drive one insane. 

At the distance of a half-hour’s journey from Beziers we were put on land; I 
felt almost ready to faint, and there was no carriage here, for the omnibus had 
not expected us so early; the sun burnt infernally. People say the South of France 
is a portion of Paradise; under the present circumstances it seemed to me a 
portion of hell with all its heat. In Beziers the diligence was waiting, but all the 
best places were already taken; and I here for the first, and I hope for the last 
time, got into the hinder part of such a conveyance. An ugly woman in slippers, 
and with a head-dress a yard high, which she hung up, took her seat beside me; 
and now came a singing sailor who had certainly drunk too many healths; then a 
couple of dirty fellows, whose first maneuver was to pull off their boots and 
coats and sit upon them, hot and dirty, whilst the thick clouds of dust whirled 
into the vehicle, and the sun burnt and blinded me. It was impossible to endure 
this further than Narbonne; sick and suffering, I sought rest, but then came gens- 
d’armes and demanded my passport, and then just as night began, a fire must 
needs break out in the neighboring village; the fire alarm resounded, the fire- 
engines rolled along, it was just as though all manner of tormenting spirits were 
let loose. From here as far as the Pyrenees there followed repeated demands for 
your passport, so wearisome that you know nothing like it even in Italy: they 
gave you as a reason, the nearness to the Spanish frontiers, the number of 
fugitives from thence, and several murders which had taken place in the 
neighborhood: all conduced to make the journey in my then state of health a real 
torment. 

I reached Perpignan. The sun had here also swept the streets of people; it was 
only at night time that they came forth, but then it was like a roaring stream, as 
though a real tumult were about to destroy the town. The human crowd moved in 
waves beneath my windows, a loud shout resounded; it pierced through my sick 
frame. What was that? — what did it mean? “Good evening, M. Arago!” 
resounded from the strongest voices, thousands repeated it, and music sounded; 


it was the celebrated Arago, who was staying in the room next to mine: the 
people gave him a serenade. Now this was the third I had witnessed on my 
journey. Arago addressed them from the balcony, the shouts of the people filled 
the streets. There are few evenings in my life when I have felt so ill as on this 
one; the tumult went through my nerves; the beautiful singing which followed 
could not refresh me. Ill as I was, I gave up every thought of travelling into 
Spain; I felt it would be impossible for me. Ah, if I could only recover strength 
enough to reach Switzerland! I was filled with horror at the idea of the journey 
back. I was advised to hasten as quickly as possible to the Pyrenees, and there 
breathe the strengthening mountain air: the baths of Vernet were recommended 
as cool and excellent, and I had a letter of introduction to the head of the 
establishment there. After an exhausting journey of a night and some hours in 
the morning, I reached the place. The air was cool, and more strengthening, than 
I breathed for months. A few days here entirely restored me, my pen flew again 
over the paper, and my thoughts toward that wonderful Spain. 

Vernet as yet is not one of the well-known bathing places, although it 
possesses the peculiarity of being visited all the year round. The most celebrated 
visitor last winter was Ibrahim Pacha; his name still lives on the lips of the 
hostess and waiters as the greatest glory of the establishment; his rooms were 
shown first as a curiosity. Among the anecdotes current about him is the story of 
his two French phrases, merci and trés bien, which he pronounced in a perfectly 
wrong manner. 

In every respect, Vernet among baths is as yet in a state of innocence; it is 
only in point of great bills that the Commandant has been able to raise it on a 
level with the first in Europe. As for the rest, you live here in a solitude, and 
separated from the world as in no other bathing-place; for the amusement of the 
guests nothing in the least has been done; this must be sought in wanderings on 
foot or on donkey-back among the mountains; but here all is so peculiar and full 
of variety, that the want of artificial pleasures is the less felt. 

It is here as though the most opposite natural productions had been mingled 
together — northern and southern, mountain and valley vegetation. From one 
point you will look over vineyards, and up to a mountain which looks like a 
sample card of corn-fields, and green meadows where the hay stands in cocks; 
from another you will only see the naked, metallic rocks, with strange crags 
jutting forth from them, long and narrow as though they were broken statues or 
pillars; now you walk under poplar-trees, through small meadows, where the 
balm-mint grows, as thoroughly Danish a production as though it were cut out of 
Zealand; now you stand under shelter of the rock, where cypresses and figs 
spring forth among vine leaves, and see a piece of Italy. But the soul of the 


whole, the pulses which beat audibly in millions through the mountain chain, are 
the springs. There is a life, a babbling in the ever-rushing waters! It springs forth 
everywhere, murmurs in the moss, rushes over the great stones. There is a 
movement, a life which it is impossible for words to give; you hear a constant 
rushing chorus of a million strings; above and below you, and all around, you 
hear the babbling of the river nymphs. 

High on the cliff, at the edge of a steep precipice, are the remains of a 
Moorish castle; the clouds hang where hung the balcony; the path along which 
the ass now goes, leads through the hall. From here you can enjoy the view over 
the whole valley, which, long and narrow, seems like a river of trees, which 
winds among the red, scorched rocks; and in the middle of this green valley 
rises, terrace-like on a hill, the little town of Vernet, which only wants minarets 
to look like a Bulgarian town. A miserable church with two long holes as 
windows, and close to it a ruined tower, form the upper portion, then come the 
dark brown roofs, and the dirty gray houses with opened shutters instead of 
windows; but picturesque it certainly is. 

But if you enter the town itself — where the apothecary’s shop is, as also the 
book-seller’s — poverty is the only impression. Almost all the houses are built 
of unhewn stones, piled one upon another, and two or three gloomy holes form 
door and windows, through which the swallows fly out and in. Wherever I 
entered, I looked through the worn floor of the first story down into a chaotic 
gloom beneath. On the wall hangs generally a bit of fat meat with the hairy skin 
attached; it was explained to me that this was used to rub their shoes with. The 
sleeping-room is painted in the most glaring manner with saints, angels, 
garlands, and crowns al fresco, as if done when the art of painting was in its 
greatest state of imperfection. 

The people are unusually ugly; the very children are real gnomes; the 
expression of childhood does not soften the clumsy features. But a few hours’ 
journey on the other side of the mountains, on the Spanish side, there blooms 
beauty, there flash merry brown eyes. The only poetical picture I retain of 
Vernet was this. In the market-place, under a splendidly large tree, a wandering 
peddler had spread out all his wares, — handkerchiefs, books, and pictures, — a 
whole bazaar, but the earth was his table; all the ugly children of the town, burnt 
through by the sun, stood assembled round these fine things; several old women 
looked out from their open shops; on horses and asses the visitors to the bath, 
ladies ‘and gentlemen, rode by in long procession, whilst two little children, half 
hid behind a heap of planks, played at being cocks, and shouted all the time 
“Kekkeriki!” 


Far more of a town, habitable and well-appointed, is the garrison town of 
Villefranche, with its castle of the age of Louis XIV., which lies a few hours’ 
journey from this place. The road by Olette to Spain passes through it, and there 
is also some business; many houses attract your eye by their beautiful Moorish 
windows carved in marble. The church is built half in the Moorish style, the 
altars are such as are seen in Spanish churches, and the Virgin stands there with 
the Child, all dressed in gold and silver. I visited Villefranche one of the first 
days of my sojourn here; all the visitors made the excursion with me, to which 
end all the horses and asses far and near were brought together; horses were put 
into the Commandant’s venerable coach, and it was occupied by people within 
and without, just as though it had been a French public vehicle. A most amiable 
Holsteiner, the best rider of the company, the well-known painter Dauzats, a 
friend of Alexandre Dumas’s, led the train. The forts, the barracks, and the caves 
were seen; the little town of Corelia also, with its interesting church, was not 
passed over. Everywhere were found traces of the power and art of the Moors; 
everything in this neighborhood speaks more of Spain than of France the very 
language wavers between the two. 

And here in this fresh mountain nature, on the frontiers of a land whose 
beauty and defects I am yet to become acquainted with, I will close these pages, 
which will make in my life a frontier to coming years, with their beauty and 
defects. Before I leave the Pyrenees these written pages will fly to Germany, a 
great section of my life; I myself shall follow, and a new and unknown section 
will begin. What may it unfold? I know not, but thankfully, hopefully, I look 
forward. My whole life, the bright as well as the gloomy days, led to the best. It 
is like a voyage to some known point, — 

I stand at the rudder, I have chosen my path, but God rules the storm and the 
sea. He may direct it otherwise; and then, happen what may, it will be the best 
for me. This faith is firmly planted in my breast, and makes me happy. 

The story of my life, up to the present hour, lies unrolled before me, so rich 
and beautiful that I could not have invented it. I feel that I am a child of good 
fortune; almost every one meets me full of love and candor, and seldom has my 
confidence in human nature been deceived. From the prince to the poorest 
peasant I have felt the noble human heart beat. It is a joy to live and to believe in 
God and man. Openly and full of confidence, as if I sat among dear friends, I 
have here related the story of my life, have spoken both of my sorrows and joys, 
and have expressed my pleasure at each mark of applause and recognition, as I 
believe I might even express it before God himself. But then, whether this may 
be vanity? I know not my heart was affected and humble at the same time, my 
thought was gratitude to God. That I have related it is not alone because such a 


biographical sketch as this was desired from me for the collected edition of my 
works, but because, as has been already said, the history of my life will be the 
best commentary to all my works. 

In a few days I shall say farewell to the Pyrenees, and return through 
Switzerland to dear, kind Germany, where so much joy has flowed into my life, 
where I possess so many sympathizing friends, where my writings have been so 
kindly and encouragingly received, and where also these sheets will be gently 
criticised. — 

When the Christmas-tree is lighted, — when, as people say, the white bees 
swarm, — I shall be, God willing, again in Denmark with my dear ones, my 
heart filled with the flowers of travel, and strengthened both in body and mind: 
then will new works grow upon paper: may God lay his blessing upon them! He 
will do so. A star of good fortune shines upon me; there are thousands who 
deserve it far more than I; I often myself cannot conceive why I, in preference to 
numberless others, should receive so much joy: may it continue to shine! But 
should it set, perhaps whilst I conclude these lines, still it has shone, I have 
received my rich portion; let it set! From this also the best will spring. To God 
and men my thanks, my love! 


CHAPTER XiIll. 


NINE years have elapsed, — years rich for history; serious but great days for 
Denmark; sorrowful, but at the same time also happy ones for me. They have 
brought me my country’s full acknowledgment; they have, it is true, made me 
older, but still they have kept me young; they have brought me repose and 
serenity. I am here going to unfold this new period of my life! 

Strengthened by the mountain air, and having regained my vigor for the 
homeward journey, I intended to go from Vernet to Switzerland, arranging it so 
that I only travelled nights in the diligences and remained the hot days in 
Perpignan and Narbonne. Still it seemed to me as if I was transferred from the 
life-nourishing air to an element where the vital substance was wanting. A 
heavy, dull, and gloomy air surrounded me, producing real suffering, and I soon 
felt as if every nerve were on fire. The nights brought no freshness except for the 
flies, which now gathered strength for their round-dances. A couple of days’ or 
rather of nights’ repose at Cette, where I slept on my mattress on the balcony of 
the house under a starlit heaven, kept me up. All that I know about the beauty of 
Montpellier is that it lay in sunbeams, which burnt me through. My room, closed 
with tight shutters, was the common abode for all the travellers, who were 
dressed as if going to take a bath. 

During our swift flight on the railroad we got information of a horrible 
disaster which had occurred on the northern railway of France. At any other 
time, had I been well, this would have stirred my fancy, but now I was so 
affected by the burning sun of Southern France, that I felt a kind of sea-sickness; 
I was in a state of depression that made me indifferent to all that happened. The 
railroad stopped at Nimes, and we were obliged to take the crowded and dusty 
diligence for Avignon. 

The almond-trees stood laden with ripe fruit, and almonds and figs were 
almost the only things I lived on. Resting, and that always behind closed 
window-shutters, is a very sad travelling-life! The Pope’s castle here resembled 
a fortress; it had been transformed to a barrack, and the cathedral looked as if it 
were only a little wing of it. In the museum was Vernet’s statue of Thorwaldsen, 
on which some wiseacre had erased with a lead-pencil the word “danois” from 
his name. Two pictures of Vernet, given by him “to the good city of Avignon,” 
hung here, representing “Mazeppa,” but a little different from the engravings. 
There was life and movement in the streets in the evening; a mountebank on 
horseback with a drum cried his wares, like another Dulcamara. Vine leaves 


were profusely twined about the windows, like awnings stretched out to shelter 
from the sunbeams. I was very near Vaucluse, but I had not strength enough to 
make a trip thither; all that I had was to be saved for getting me to Switzerland, 
where I expected to find coolness among the mountains. So I was not to see the 
celebrated fountain of Vaucluse, the stream that bore the image of Laura, 
that image which Petrarch’s verses will eternally bear round the world. 

The river Rhone runs so rapidly that the steamboat down the stream requires 
only one day between Lyons and Marseilles, while four days in all against the 
stream. I preferred the quick-rolling diligence, which started like the wild horses 
in the Leonore ballads, to the disagreeable steamer. The antique Roman theatre 
of Orange stood high above all the other newer buildings; the Arch of Triumph 
of Septimius Severus, and all the rich works of Roman magnificence with which 
the banks of the Rhone are strewn, carried one’s thoughts toward Italy. I had 
never before known anything of the grandeur of those Roman remains which the 
South of France here presents. The banks of the river became more and more 
various; I saw towns with beautiful Gothic churches, and on the mountains old 
castles, lying there like huge bats. Beautiful, hovering suspension-bridges were 
stretched over the swift stream, against which the dirty vessel worked itself up. 
At length I arrived at Lyons, where the river Rhone takes up the Sadne. From 
one of the most elevated streets there discerned, many, many miles far to the 
northeast, a white shining cloud, rising over the even, green plain; it was Mont 
Blanc: there was Switzerland! So near was I now to that place, where I hoped 
again to drink in the air and feel new freedom in body and soul; but the Swiss 
Consul would not visé, my passport until the police of Lyons had given their 
signature, and the passport was declared irregular. I care, perhaps, too much 
about passports and visés when I travel, and my anxiety to have everything right 
is no doubt absurd; yet for all that I am always the man among thousands of 
other travellers who meets with the most passport annoyances. Now they cannot 
read, then a subordinate clerk writes a wrong number on it so that it is not to be 
found again; an Italian boundary-officer finds fault with the name “Christian,” 
and thinks that it is a religious sect, calling themselves particularly by that name. 
In Lyons they told me that the passport should have been sent from the frontier 
directly to Paris to be verified there by the Minister of the Interior. I ran the 
whole day to and from the Prefecture de Police, until I threw myself upon the 
compassion of one of the higher police officers, to whom I declared that nobody 
had before claimed of me nor told me that I must send my passport to Paris, 
where I had no intention of going. They told me that it was necessary to return to 
Marseilles in order to let the Danish Consul get the passport in order for 
Switzerland. I declared that I could not bear the idea of travelling further, neither 





could I stay longer in hot Lyons, but must go to the mountains! It was a polite, 
educated man I had to do with; with the passport in his hand he examined me as 
to time and place, when I had been at the different places, where every visé was 
given, and soon was aware that nothing could hinder my departure, arranged 
everything in the best way, and the following day I could start. 

In the evening I sat with a comfortable mind at the opera, which was a 
German one; a company from Ziirich performed in one evening Flotow’s 
“Stradella” and Weber’s “Der Freischiitz.” There was no difficulty about getting 
through both, for we only got the music of “Der Freischiitz,” the dialogue was 
omitted; they thought, I suppose, that the Frenchmen would not understand it; 
but it seemed very funny, immediately after Caspar’s drinking-song, to see Max 
seize his hat, nod, and go out; while Caspar sang triumphantly as if he were sure 
of the game only by that song. 

I reached Switzerland, and here also the heat was oppressive; the snow at 
“The Virgin” on Mont Blanc itself was less than it had been for many years; 
long, black stripes were to be seen in the rocks; but here the air was more serene, 
and in the evening there was more coolness. I went immediately to Vevey; here, 
on the lake-side, with Savoy’s snow-covered mountains, it was a blessing to 
breathe and live! Like red stars upon the black, rocky ground, the great fires, 
which the shepherds and charcoal-burners lighted on the opposite side of the sea, 
shone in the evening. I visited Chillon again. Byron’s name, which he himself 
had carved on the pillar, had since the last time I was here, been molested, — 
somebody had tried to efface it by scratching over it. An Englishman had done 
it, but he was disturbed; even if he had succeeded in erasing the name of Byron 
here, in the world it would not have been erased. Two new names were added, 
those of Victor Hugo and Robert Peel. 

In Freiburg I saw the most bold, the most grand suspensionbridge I ever have 
seen; it hovered high in the air over valley and river, and swung under the weight 
of heavy wagons. In the Middle Ages such a bridge would have belonged to the 
world of wonders; science has brought our time into a region which before was 
supernatural. 

At last we reached Berne, where Baggesen lived so long a time, married his 
wife, and spent happy days. Just as he saw them, so now also the Alps glistened 
with the same color of fire when the sun set. I spent a few days here and at 
Interlaken. I made trips to Lauterbrunnen and Grindelwald; the refreshing misty 
spray that was carried by the wind from the waterfall of Staubbach, the chilly air 
in the caverns of Grindel wald’s glaciers, made it paradisiacal after my travel 
through purgatory. 

I went to Basle, and from there by railroad through France to Strasbourg. 


Steam navigation on the Rhine commenced here. The air lay heavily and warmly 
over the river; we sailed the whole day long; the steamer was at last crowded, 
mostly with Turners, who sang and made merry; they were ill disposed toward 
Denmark and all that was Danish: Christian VII. had issued his proclamation. I 
was first informed of it here; it was not pleasant at all to travel through Baden; 
nobody knew me, and I would not have anything to do with anybody, but sat 
sick and suffering during the whole tour. 

By way of Frankfort I reached dear Weimar, and here at Beaulieu’s I was 
taken care of and got repose. I spent beautiful days at the summer castle of 
Ettersburg, where I was invited by the hereditary Grand Duke. In Jena I worked 
together with Professor Wolff at a German translation of several of my lyric 
poems; but my health was very delicate. I, who love the South so much, was 
obliged now to acknowledge that I was a son of the North, whose flesh, blood, 
and nerves have their roots in snow and storms. Slowly I returned homeward. In 
Hamburg I received from Christian VIII. the order of Dannebrog, which, as was 
said, had been destined for me before my departure, and therefore I ought to get 
it before I again reached my native country. I arrived there two days after. 

In Kiel I met with the family of the Landgrave and Prince Christian, aftenvard 
called the “Prince of Denmark,” and his wife; a royal steamer was sent for these 
high families, and I was invited to have the pleasure and comfort of going with 
them; but the sea-voyage was very disagreeable, the passage lasted two nights 
and days, and in mist and storm I landed at the custom-house of Copenhagen. 

Hartmann’s opera of “Little Christine,” for which I had written the text, was 
during my absence brought on the stage and met with great success, which was 
ascribed to me. The music was appreciated, as it deserved, for it had the true 
Danish flavor, so peculiar, so touching. Heiberg had even taken a liking to it. I 
longed to hear and see that little work, and it happened that the very same day I 
arrived home “The Little Kirsten” was performed. 

“T am sure you will enjoy great pleasure,” said Hartmann, “People are very 
well satisfied both with music and text!” I entered the theatre, and was noticed; I 
perceived this, and when “Little Christine” was finished there was applause, but 
also much hissing. 

“That never happened before!” said Hartmann; “I do not understand it!” 

“But I do,” answered I. “Do not be vexed, it does not concern you; my 
countrymen, who saw that I had returned home, wished to give me a greeting!” 

I was still suffering in health, and could not overcome the effects of my 
summer sojourn in the South; only the refreshing winter coolness kept me up; I 
was in a nervous, weak state, while my soul on the contrary was very active. I 
finished at that time the poem “Ahasuerus.” 


H. C. Orsted, to whom in recent years I had read all I wrote, acquired more 
and more influence over me by his Lively sympathy and his spiritual judgment. 
As powerfully as his heart beat for the beautiful and good, so were his thoughts 
always searching in it indefatigably for the truth. One day I brought him a 
Danish translation I had made of Byron’s “Darkness.” I had been captivated by 
the grand, fantastic picture which the poet here has given, and was therefore 
astonished to hear Orsted declare it a total failure, because it was untrue all 
through, one addition in it more foolish than another. Orsted proved it, and I 
understood and acknowledge the truth of the words he spoke. — 

“A poet may think if he pleases,” said he, “that the sun disappeared from 
heaven, but he must know that quite other results would follow than that of 
darkness and coldness; those events are only crack-brained fantasies.” And I felt 
the truth in it and I accepted already then the truths which in his work, “Spirit in 
Nature,” he expresses for the poets of his age. As representatives of the 
advanced knowledge of the day, they ought to draw their images and expressions 
from science and not from a by-gone poetical armory; but the poet, in picturing a 
past time, employs those representations and ideas of the world which would be 
familiar to the characters represented. The true and right thought, which Orsted 
afterward expressed so clearly in his work, was to my great astonishment not 
understood even by Mynster. One may find several thoughtful treatises in the 
work which he then read to me; when he had finished reading, we talked of it, 
and with his modesty he sometimes listened to an objection from me; the only 
one I made was, that the dialogue form, which reminds one of Campe’s 
“Robinson,” had now grown obsolete; that this form was used here, where there 
was no occasion for char acter-painting, merely the names of the speakers were 
required, and that without these the whole might be quite as clearly understood. 

“You are perhaps right,” said he, with all his amiableness; “but I cannot 
immediately decide to alter that which for years has been presented to me in this 
form, but I will reflect upon your words and think of it when I write something 
more.” 

There was a fountain of knowledge, experience, and prudence which flowed 
forth from him; he also possessed a lovely nature, something innocent and 
unconscious like the child; a rare nature revealing the stamp of deity, and to this 
must be added his deep religiousness; through the glass of science he saw that 
greatness of God which it is the beauty of Christianity to acknowledge even with 
the eyes shut. We talked often of the religious truths so profound and blessed; 
we perused together the first book of the Pentateuch, and I heard the childishly 
religious man, the developed thinker, expounding the myths of old ages, and the 
traditions of the creation of the world. I always turned away clear in thought and 


rich in mind from the lovely and excellent Orsted, and in the most heavy hours 
of misjudgment and discouragement he was, as I must repeat, the one that 
sustained me and promised me better days. 

One day as I left him with a suffering heart, occasioned by the injustice and 
hardness inflicted upon me from without, the old gentleman could not go to rest 
until, late in the evening, he had sought me in my home, and once more 
expressed to me his sympathy and consolation. That touched me so deeply that I 
forgot all my sorrow and deep feelings, and shed tears of thankfulness for his 
great kindness; I again gained strength and courage for poetry and work. 

By my “collected works,” and by the different editions of my single writings, 
I became more and more known in Germany, and my works met with great 
favor; the stories, and “The Picture-book without Pictures” were most read; the 
first even found imitators. Many books and poems were sent me with kind and 
touching words. I received from Germany one: “With affectionate greetings 
from German children to the dear friend of children in Denmark, H. C. 
Andersen.” In the course of the year several of my writings, such as “The 
Bazaar,!” 

“Wonder Stories,” and “The Picture-book without Pictures,” were published 
in England, and were there received by the public and the critics in the same 
kind way as “The Improvisatore” before. I received letters from many unknown 
friends of both sexes, whom I there had won. King Christian VIII. received my 
works, richly bound, from the well-known London book-seller, Richard Bentley. 
One of our men of note told me that the King on that occasion expressed his joy 
at the reception I was getting, but also his astonishment at my being so often 
attacked and depreciated at home while abroad I was fully acknowledged. The 
kindness the King felt for me became greater when he read my Life. 

“Now for the first time I know you!” said he kindly to me, as I entered the 
presence-chamber in order to bring him my latest book. “I see you very seldom!” 
continued he; “we must oftener have a little talk together!” 

“That depends on your Majesty!” answered I. 

“Yes, yes, you are right!” answered he, and now he expressed his joy at my 
reception in Germany, and especially in England; spoke of the story of my life, 
which he had understood clearly, and before we separated he asked me, “Where 
do you dine to-morrow?” 

“At a restaurant!” answered I. 

“Then come rather to us! dine with me and my wife: we dine at four o’clock!” 

I had, as I have before mentioned, received from the Princess of Prussia a 
beautiful album, in which were several interesting autographs; their Majesties 
looked through it, and when I received it back again King Christian VIII. had 


written with his own hand the significant words: “To have acquired an honorable 
place by means of well-applied talent is better than favor and gift. Let these lines 
recall to you your affectionate — CHRISTIAN R.” 

It was dated the second of April; the King knew that that was my birthday. 
Queen Caroline Amelia also had written honorable and dear words; no gifts 
could have rejoiced me more than such a treasure in spirit and word. 

One day the King asked whether I should not also see England. I answered 
yes, that I intended to go there the coming summer. “You must have some 
money from me!” said his Majesty. I thanked him and said, — 

“T have no need of it! I have eight hundred rix-dollars from the German 
edition of my writings, and this money I shall spend!” 

“But,” said the King with a smile, “you represent now the Danish literature in 
England, and you should therefore live a little more comfortably!” 

“That I also expect to do, and when I have spent my money I shall return 
home!” 

“You must write directly to me what you want!” said the King. 

“O no, your Majesty, I have no need for it now; another time I should perhaps 
be more in want of your Majesty’s favor; now I must not make use of it; it is not 
right always to be importunate, — it is so unpleasant for me to speak about 
money. But if I might dare write to your Majesty without asking for anything; 
write, not as to the King — for then it would only be a letter of ceremony; if I 
might dare write to one who is truly dear to me!” The King granted my wish and 
seemed to be pleased with the manner in which I met his favor. 

In the middle of May, 1847, I set out by land from Copenhagen. It was in the 
beautiful spring-time; I saw the stork flying from its nest with wings stretched 
out. Whitsuntide was spent at old Glorup; I witnessed at Odense the marksmen’s 
celebration, which was one of the great days of my boyhood. A parcel of boys 
came, just as when I was a little fellow, carrying the target riddled with shot; the 
whole crowd waved green branches, like the wood of Birnam coming to 
Dunsinane; the same frolic, the same thronging — but how different it seemed to 
me now. A poor crack-brained young fellow outside my windows made a deep 
impression on me; he had nobly formed features and lustrous eyes, but there was 
something troubled in his whole person, and the boys made sport of him and 
chased him. I thought of myself, of my boyhood, of my insane grandfather. If I 
had remained in Odense, and had been put to an apprenticeship there; if the 
powers of fancy, which I then possessed in high degree, had been blunted by 
time and circumstances, or if I had not learned to become fused with the society 
that surrounded me, how had I then perhaps been looked upon? I don’t know, 
but the sight of that unhappy fool chased about outside my windows made my 


heart beat violently; my thoughts and thanksgiving flew up to God for all his 
mercy and love to me. 

I travelled by the way of Hamburg, where I made the acquaintance of the 
author Glaszbrenner and his wife, the excellent actress Peroni-Glaszbrenner, 
who is so full of genius. A Copenhagen newspaper has said that the gay satirist 
had weakened my reputation as a romancer; I do not know anything about it, but 
I have a poem from him by which I can see that the man is not so much against 
me! 

After a visit with dear friends at Oldenburg, I proceeded to Holland. The 
diligence rolled us along over the brick-laid road, smooth and clean as the floor 
of a dairy. Houses and towns were the picture of wealth and cleanliness. In the 
fortress-town of Deventer it was-market day: there was; throng of people in 
spruce dresses; in the market-place stood booths, like those I had seen in former 
days on the Deer-park hill at Copenhagen; the chiming of bells sounded from the 
church-towers, the Dutch flag waved. 

From Utrecht I came by the railway in an hour to Amsterdam, “where, like 
amphibious creatures, they live half on land, half in water!” But it is not quite so 
bad as that, and it did not at all put me in mind of Venice, the beaver-city with 
the dead palaces. The first man I met in the street and asked the way, answered 
me so intelligibly that I thought the Dutch language must be very easy to 
understand! but it was Danish that he spoke; he was a French journeyman hair- 
cutter, who had been a long while with the hair-dresser Causse in Copenhagen, 
had learnt a little Danish, recognized me, and when I accosted him in French 
answered me in Danish as well as he could. 

Shade trees stood on the banks of the canals; variegated clumsy tug-boats, 
with man and wife and the whole family on board, glided softly by; the wife 
stood at the rudder, the husband sat smoking his long pipe. It was striking to see 
in the crowded street a couple of small boys, whose clothes were in two colors; 
half the back of the coat was black, the other half red; the pantaloons also, each 
leg had its color. Now came by several small girls, who were also dressed in 
different colors, quite as convicts are distinguished at home. I asked what it 
signified, and I was told that they were orphan children, and were dressed here in 
that way. 

In the theatres the plays were in French; the National Theatre was closed 
during my stay here, which was very unfortunate, for otherwise I might have 
seen true Dutch customs: they smoke during the whole representation, and Jan, 
as almost all waiters in Holland are called, is going about, lights the pipes and 
brings tea, which is drunk out of great saucers; the comedy is meanwhile still 
going on, the verses are sung, and tobacco-pipes are smoking, so that the smoke 


spreads out over the spectators and the stage. I heard this from different 
Dutchmen, and I dare believe that it was not exaggeration. 

My first introduction in Amsterdam was in a book-store, where I went to buy 
a book of Dutch and Flemish poems. The man I spoke with looked in surprise at 
me, made a short apology, and ran away. I did not know what it could mean, and 
was about going when two men came out from the next room, who also stared at 
me, and one of them asked if I were not the Danish poet Andersen! They showed 
me my portrait, that hung in the room; it was by that they had known me; the 
Dutch newspapers had already announced that I was expected. 

A Danish gentleman, Mr. Nyegaard, who has lived many years in Holland, 
and is called there Van Nieweuhuis, had previously translated into Dutch all my 
novels; not long before my arrival “The Story of my Life” and several of the 
stories (“Sprookjes”) were reproduced and published in Amsterdam. The editor 
of “De Tijd,” the recently deceased Van der Vliet, had with great kindness made 
mention of my literary labors: my portrait appeared in the “Weekly.” 

Thus I soon heard and perceived that I possessed many friends in Holland. H. 
C. Orsted had furnished me with a letter to Professor Frohlich at Amsterdam, 
and by him I was introduced to the well known Dutch poet, Van Lennep, the 
author of “De Roos van Dekama” and “Haarlems Verlossing,” which are 
reckoned among the most excellent novels in Dutch literature. In Van Lennep I 
learned to know a handsome, kind man, living in a comfortable, rich-looking 
house; I was not received there as a stranger, but as a welcome guest in the 
family; beautiful, kind-looking children gathered about me: they knew my 
stories; The Red Shoes” (“De Roode Schoentjes”) especially made a deep 
impression on one of the boys; it had so strangely affected him that he stood 
quite silently for a long time and gazed on me; afterward he showed me the book 
where the story was, and there was a picture where the shoes were painted red, 
while the rest of the picture was uncolored. The oldest daughter, Sara, a very 
amiable and lively girl, asked me immediately whether the ladies of Copenhagen 
were handsome, and I answered her, “Yes, they are like the Dutch ladies!” She 
liked to hear me speak Danish, and I wrote down for her a few words of those 
which pleased her most. At the dinner-table Van Lennep asked me if I thought I 
could read Dutch, and then he presented me with a written sheet. It was a poem 
of his to me, and he read it aloud to the whole circle. I believe it is printed in “De 
Tijd.” 

From Amsterdam I went to Harlem by the railway. There was a place where 
we passed over a kind of bank between the open North Sea and the sea of 
Harlem, and I wondered at the grand enterprise of pumping out a lake, which 
had already fallen considerably. Harlem’s mighty organ, the greatest in the 


world, was just sounding its eight thousand metal pipes beneath the beautiful 
timber vault when I entered the hall. 

The language sounded very queerly, half Danish, half German, and I saw the 
inscription on several houses: “Hier gaat mair nit porren!”—” Here they went 
out to rouse the people.” The chimes were always heard from the church towers; 
the whole country seemed to me a great English park. 

In company with Professor Schlegel and his wife, and Professor Geel, I set 
out to see the curiosities of Leyden, among others the mound raised by the 
Anglo-Saxons, when those under Hengist and Horsa went over to England. In 
the waiting-room of the railroad depot hung many pictures and placards; the 
largest of those was one which announced Van der Vliet’s “De Tijd”; my name 
and portrait were accidentally there; people became aware of the picture and of 
me; I felt quite confused, and hastened to get into a carriage. I had bought a 
ticket for the Hague, and I read now on the paper they had given me, 
“<SGravenhage,” the Dutch name of the city; I did not know it; the train started, 
and I expected to come to quite another place than the one I meant. The first man 
I discovered from my window at the Hague in the street was an acquaintance, a 
friend from Rome, the Dutch composer Verhulst, whom I was said to resemble, 
if not in feature, yet in gait and movement. I nodded to him, he knew me, but did 
not dream of my being at the Hague. An hour after, going out to take a walk in 
the foreign city, the first one I met again was Verhulst; what a welcome he gave 
me! We talked of Rome, of Copenhagen; I had to tell him of Hartmann and 
Gade, whose music Verhulst knew. He praised Denmark because it had a Danish 
opera. I believe that the Dutch only have French and Italian music. I 
accompanied him to his home somewhat out of the city; from the windows we 
looked on fresh, green meadows and fields, so truly Dutch, and the chiming bells 
from the neighboring churches resounded at the same time; a flock of storks 
passed by in flight, and here is their home; even the coat of arms of the Hague is 
a stork. 

I did not know Van der Vliet personally, but he had several times written to 
me, sent me translations and notices of my writings. I entered his room; he was a 
young, kind-hearted man, appeared to be a true child of nature, who warmly 
applauded all that I had written, and was surprised at my unexpected visit, — 
almost overwhelmed by astonishment. He had expected to be informed of my 
arrival, and had planned to have me stay with him. He called his young wife; she 
was even as young and kind as he, but she only spoke Dutch; yet when we did 
not understand each other we nodded kindly and pressed each other’s hands. The 
good people did not know all the good they were doing me. Their only child, 
still a little boy, the father said, was named after me, and after the poor fiddler, 


“Christian.” The extraordinary happiness my presence seemed to cause them 
touched me; it was a little home full of love. As I, however, was to stay but a 
few days at the Hague, and as their house lay a little out of the way, I preferred 
to stay at the hotel, which was situated in the midst of the city. The husband and 
wife accompanied me to my door in order that we might so much longer be 
together. 

How much pleasure it gives one in a foreign country to meet with kindness 
like this. My arrival was to them like a happy greeting, and our conversation was 
kept up in a lively fashion, with laughing and talking. 

We separated, and on the staircase of the hotel where I was staying a 
gentleman dressed in black stood before me; he told me his name; I knew him, 
but how different this was from the laughter I just had separated from. Tears 
rushed from the gentleman’s eyes; it was Mr Hensel, the brother-inlaw of 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. He had just arrived from Berlin. The physicians desired 
him to travel, in order to turn away his thoughts from his grief which seemed to 
crush him. His excellent, highly gifted wife, Mendelssohn’s sister, who so much 
resembled her brother, had suddenly died: she was a true musical genius, and 
possessed in her exterior kindred features and expressions. At Berlin I had often 
met her and her husband in society; she was the life of the company; she had her 
brother’s spirit and boldness, and played like him with a dexterity and 
expression which charmed every one. Not long before she had left the dinner- 
table fresh and gay, and had retired to a bower, when she was heard to utter a cry 
and at the same time she expired. Her husband, who is a renowned portrait- 
painter, had painted her face as she looked in death; he had brought his work 
with him, and had placed it upon the table in his room. I, who came from joy and 
the joyous, was affected at seeing that strong man so deeply troubled and in 
tears. The year after, as we now know, Mendelssohn died even as suddenly, and 
followed his intellectual and excellent sister. 

I had been four days at the Hague; it was Sunday, and I intended to go to the 
French opera, when my friends besought me to give that up, and to visit some 
company that had gathered in Hotel de l’Europe. “There must be a ball here to- 
night!” said I, mounting the staircase. “What’s the matter?” I asked; “it looks 
very solemn!” My conductor smiled and answered: “There is a feast going on!” I 
entered the great saloon and was astonished at the large assembly. 

“Here,” they said, “are some of your Dutch friends, who have the pleasure of 
being together with you this evening!” During my short stay at the Hague, letters 
had been sent round in the country to the friends of my Muse, with whom Van 
der Vliet and others had arranged that they should be informed when I would 
accept their invitation. Even far up from the Zuyder Sea, the author of 


“Opuscules de Jeunesse,” Van Kneppelhout, a rich man, came only for my sake, 
and in spite of the long journey. I found here many artists, as well literary 
celebrities as painters and actors. During the repast, at the large table adorned 
with flowers, toasts were given and speeches delivered. I was especially affected 
by a toast of Van der Vliet: “To the elder Collin at Copenhagen: that noble man 
who had adopted Andersen as a son.” 

“Two kings,” said he, and then turned himself toward me, “King Christian 
VIII. and Frederick William of Prussia, have each given you an order; when 
these shall be laid upon your coffin, then may God grant you for your pious 
stories the most beautiful order of all, the immortal Crown of Life.” One spoke 
of Holland’s and Denmark’s connection on account of their language and 
history. One of the painters, who had painted beautiful pictures for my “Picture- 
book,” proposed my health as an artist. Kneppelhout spoke in French of freedom 
of form and fancy. Songs were sung, humorous poems recited, and as I had no 
notion of Dutch comedies and tragedies, the renowned tragedian of the Hague, 
Mr. Peeters, played the prison-scene of Schrawemwerth’s “Tasso.” I understood 
not a word, but I felt the truth of his acting, the mimicry of which was as 
excellent as I ever had seen; it was as if the artist grew pale and red; it seemed as 
if he had power over the very blood in his cheeks; the whole assembly burst out 
in vociferous acclamations. Beautiful songs were sung, and especially the 
national song, “Wien Neérlands bloed!” stirred me by its melody and inspiration. 
It was one of the most notable evenings of my life. It seems to me that the 
expression of the greatest regard I have met, culminated in Sweden and Holland. 
God, who knows our hearts, knows how humble mine was. It is a blessing to be 
able to weep for very thankfulness and joy. 

I spent the next day in the open air; Kneppelhout carried me out “in Basch,” 
where there was promenading and music; we passed by beautiful green 
meadows, over idyllic roads, and by rich country-houses; we saw Leyden 
stretching out before us. We approached it, and then drove to the village of 
Scheveningen, which is protected from the North Sea by high sand dunes and 
banks. Here again a little circle of friends at the table d’hote in the Bath hotel 
drank toasts to art and poetry, to Denmark and Holland. Fishing-boats were lying 
along the shore, the music sounded, the sea rolled; it was very homelike this 
beautiful evening. The next morning as I was about to leave the Hague, the 
landlady brought me a number of newspapers, wherein already the feast given 
me was mentioned. A few friends accompanied me to the railway station. They 
had become dear to me, and I left them sorrowfully, uncertain whether we 
should ever again meet in - this world. 


Rotterdam was for me the first really alive Dutch city which I had seen, far 
more than Amsterdam was. Many large vessels were lying in the broad channels; 
small Dutch gayly painted yachts, where the wife stood at the rudder, — if not 
with slippers and spurs, as in the song of “The Young Mr. Pedersen,” still at the 
rudder, and the good husband was lying and smoked his pipe. All seemed to be 
commerce and traffic. 

One of the oldest Dutch steamboats, a true steam-snail, the Batavier, started 
the next morning for London, and I took passage in it. The ship was heavily 
laden, and high up above the railing big baskets were piled filled with cherries; a 
great number of emigrants for America were deck passengers. The children 
played gayly about: here walked a German, as fat as Falstaff, up and down with 
his lean, already almost sea-sick wife, who dreaded the moment when we should 
leave the River Maas and come out into the large North Sea; her dog shivered 
like her, although he was wrapped up in a blanket, tied with great loops. The 
tide was falling, and it was eight hours before we reached the North Sea; fiat 
Holland seemed to sink more and more into the grayish-yellow sea, and at sunset 
I went to bed. 

When I came up on deck in the morming we were in sight of the English 
coast. At the mouth of the Thames we saw fishing-boats by thousands, like a 
huge flock of chickens, or torn pieces of paper, or a great market, or a camp with 
tents. The Thames surely proclaims that England is the ruler of the sea; here its 
servants fly out, whole masses of innumerable ships; every minute there come as 
couriers steamboat after steamboat, — the courier with heavy smoke-veil in his 
hat, from the top of which the red fire-flower flashes. 

Swelling like swans, one great sailing ship after another passed by us; we saw 
pleasure-yachts with rich, young gentlemen: vessel followed vessel; the further 
we advanced up the Thames the more the crowd increased. I had begun to count 
how many steamers we should meet, but I grew tired of it. At Gravesend the 
Thames appeared as if we were entering a smoking marsh on fire, but it was only 
the steam of steamships and smoke of chimneys which lay before us. A 
threatening thunder-storm was drawing over the country; the blue lightning 
flashed toward the pitchy black sky; a railway-train passed by, its steam waved, 
and the thunder-clap echoed like cannon. 

“People know you are here and wish to bid you welcome!” said a young 
Englishman to me in joke. “Yes,” thought I, “our Lord knows it!” 

The Thames became, one could not believe it possible, still more a confusion 
of steamboats, rowing-boats, sailing-vessels, a thronged street; I could not 
imagine how those masses moved among each other without striking; the tide 
was going down; the miry, slimy bottom appeared at the banks; I thought of 


Quilp in Dickens’s “Old Curiosity Shop,” and of Marryat’s descriptions of the 
life on the river. 

At the custom-house, where we landed, I took a cab and drove and drove, 
thinking that I never should come to an end, through that endless city. The crowd 
was greater and greater, carriages after carriages in two streams up and down; all 
kind of vehicles: omnibuses filled within and without; large wagons, that ought 
to be called boxes, advertising by placards pasted on them; men with big signs 
on poles, which they lifted over the crowd, and on which one could read one 
thing or another that was to be seen or bought. All was in motion, as if half 
London was stirring from one part of the city to the other. Where streets crossed 
each other there was an elevated place, surrounded with great stones, where 
people rushed from one of the sidewalks through the nearest line of carriages, 
waiting here in that asylum for a chance to get through the other line and to the 
opposite sidewalk. 

London, the city of cities! Yes, I felt immediately that it was so, and I learned 
to know it from day to day afterward. Here is Paris but with a mightier power; 
here is the life of Naples but not its bustle. Omnibus after omnibus passes, — 
they say that there are four thousand, — teams, carts, cabs, hansoms, and elegant 
carriages are rattling, training, rolling, and driving away, as if they were going 
from one important event in the city to another. And this tide is always moving! 
always! When all those people we now see in such activity are in their graves, 
the same hurried activity will still continue here, the same waves of omnibuses, 
cabs, cars: the men walking with signs before and behind, signs on poles, signs 
on coaches, with advertisements of balloons, Bushmen, Vauxhall, panoramas, 
and Jenny Lind. 

I reached at last the Hotel de Sabloniére in Leicester Square, which had been 
recommended me by H. C. Orsted, and got a room, where the sun shone upon 
my bed to show me that there also may be sunshine in London; it was a little 
reddish-yellow, as if reflected through the glass of a beer bottle; but when the 
sun had set, the air was clear and the stars sparkled down upon the streets, 
radiant with gas-light, and where the crowd always moved, rushed, or quietly 
hummed. Very tired I fell asleep, not yet having seen any acquaintance. 

I had arrived here without any letter of recommendation; the only one at 
home whom I had asked for one was a man of high rank, who had English 
connections, through whom I might be able to get a glance into the high life of 
London, but he did not send me any. 

“You need no letter of recommendation here,” said our Danish Ambassador, 
Count Reventlow, upon whom I made a call next morning; “you are known and 
recommended in England by your writings. This very night a little select party is 


given by Lord Palmerston; I will write to Lady Palmerston that you are here, and 
I have no doubt that you will get an invitation!” 

A few hours after I did receive one, and together with Count Reventlow I 
went to the house in his carriage. The highest nobility of England was gathered 
here: ladies in the richest toilets, silk and lace, sparkling diamonds, and beautiful 
bouquets of flowers. Lord Palmerston as well as Lady Palmerston received me 
very kindly; and when the young Duke of Weimar, who was here with his young 
wife, kindly greeted me and introduced me to the Duchess of Suffolk, who I 
believe spoke very civilly of my “Improvisatore, “The first book on Italy!” as 
she was pleased to express herself, — I was soon surrounded by the noble ladies 
of England, who all knew about the Danish poet, — knew “The Top and the 
Ball,” 

“The Ugly Duckling,” etc. Many generous words were said to me. I seemed 
to be no longer a stranger. The Duke of Cambridge spoke to me about Christian 
VIII.; the Prussian Ambassador, Bunsen, who at an earlier time had shown the 
Danes at Rome so many favors, was a friend of Reventlow, and met me very 
kindly. Many presented me their cards, and most of them offered me invitations. 
“You have to-night,” said Count Reventlow, “made a jump into high life, which 
many would have required years to come into! Don’t be too modest; here one 
must advance boldly in order to get ahead!” and now with that gentleman’s 
quick humor he continued in Danish, which was not understood by any of the 
company, ‘“Tomorrow we will look over the cards and choose the best one! 
Now you have talked quite enough with him; there you see another, with whom 
it will be more advantage to you to be acquainted; at this gentleman’s house you 
will find a good table; with that, very select society!” and so he rattled on. At last 
I was so weary of moving over the polished floor, of the mental exercise of 
clambering over different tongues, that I did not know what I was about; the heat 
was so exhausting that I was obliged to break away and go out on the corridor, to 
draw breath and to get a little rest, at least to lean up against the balustrade. As 
that evening so were all the others for three whole weeks; it was in the season, 
the warm time of summer society, which we only know in the winter. I was 
invited every day out to dinner, for the evening, and after that to balls in the 
night; there was a crowd everywhere that I went, in the saloons and on the 
staircases, and as I was engaged for a week ahead, I was obliged also to go out to 
breakfast. I could not stand it any longer; it was just one long night and day for 
almost three weeks: I have therefore been able to keep only a few moments and 
scattered incidents of that time clearly in my memory. Almost everywhere the 
same principal figures were presented, varying in gold, satin, laces, and flowers. 
In the decoration of rooms roses were especially employed. Windows, tables, 


staircases, and niches were covered with roses; they were always placed in 
water, either in glasses, cups, or vases, but without looking closely the vessels 
could not be perceived; to the eye they formed entire carpets, fragrant and fresh. 

I lived, as I have mentioned, at Leicester Square, in the Hotel de Sabloniere, 
where also H. C. Orsted had lived, and who had recommended it to me; but that 
lodging, said Count Reventlow, was not fashionable enough, and here all must 
follow the fashion; he advised me not to say that I lived at Leicester Square; that 
would be, he said, as if a stranger in Copenhagen were to mention in a 
fashionable society, “I live in Peter Madsen’s Lane;” I was to give out that I 
lived with him. And yet I lived near by Piccadilly, in a large square where the 
marble statue of the Earl of Leicester stood among green trees outside my 
windows; six or eight years ago it had been fashionable to live here, but now it 
was not So. 

The Chevalier Bunsen, Count Reventlow, and several of the ambassadors 
called on me here, but that was according to etiquette. In England every one 
must be obedient to etiquette; even the Queen is dependent on it at her own 
house. They told me that one day, when taking a walk out in one of the splendid 
parks, and wishing perhaps to stay there a little longer, she was obliged to return 
home because the dinner-hour was precisely eight o’clock; otherwise all England 
would have found fault with her. In this land of freedom one almost dies by 
etiquette; but that is not worth mentioning where so much that is excellent is to 
be found. Here we find a nation, which in our time, perhaps, is the only religious 
one; here is an esteem for good manners, here is morality; we must not dwell 
upon single excrescences and offshoots, which always are to be found in a great 
city. London is the city of politeness, and the police themselves set good 
examples. In the streets you need only address one of the policemen, and he will 
immediately accompany and direct you; in the stores you will always be 
answered in the kindest way. As to London’s heavy air and coal-smoke, it has 
been exaggerated; it certainly is the case in some of its densely populated old 
quarters, but its most growing part is airy and free, as much so as in Paris. I have 
seen in London many beautiful sunny days and many star-light nights. 

It is, moreover, very difficult for a foreigner to give a true and faithful picture 
of a country and a city after a short stay there. One proves that best by reading 
other authors’ descriptions and conceptions of our own home, where we are 
familiar with and know everything so well, The tourist writes down what some 
individuals relate, conceived from their special point of view, and he himself 
only looks through travelling life’s wavering spectacles; he paints landscapes 
and figures as on a railway flight, and the details are not even so true as there. 


London is to me the city of cities, Rome only excepted. Rome is a 
microcosm, a bass-relief of the day. As for the rest, the topic of the day was here 
Jenny Lind, and only Jenny Lind. In order to avoid somewhat too frequent calls, 
and to live in the freshest air of London, she had hired a house at Old Brompton; 
that was all the information I could get at the hotel, where I had at once inquired 
after her. 

That I might find the place I went directly to the “Italian Opera,” where she 
sung. Here also the policeman was my best guide; he accompanied me to the 
cashier of the theatre, but neither he nor the different porters there would or 
could give me any information. I wrote then upon one of my visiting-cards some 
words to Jenny Lind; I wrote that I had arrived, and told her where I lived, and 
asked her to give me her address without delay, and the next morning I received 
a joyful and kind letter “To her brother.” I found out upon the map where Old 
Brompton was, took my place in an omnibus; the conductor told me how far I 
was to go with him, and where I should turn to find the house of “The Swedish 
Nightingale.” as he smilingly called her. A few days after I happened to go with 
the same omnibus; I did not know the conductor again, but he knew me, and 
asked whether I had found “The Nightingale, Jenny Lind.” 

It was far out in a corner of the city where she lived, in a nice little house, 
with a low hedge shutting out the street. A crowd of people was standing 
without, and looking at the house in order to get a glimpse of Jenny Lind; to-day 
they had a chance, for on the ringing of the bell she recognized me from the 
windows, and ran out to the carriage, shook both my hands, looked on me with 
sisterly affection, and forgot the people around who crowded about. We 
hastened into the house, which was pretty, rich, and cozy. It opened on a little 
garden with a large grass-plat and many leafy-trees; a little, Brown, shaggy dog 
trotted about, jumped up on the lap of his mistress and was patted and caressed. 

Elegantly bound books lay on the table. She showed me my “True Story of 
my Life,” which Mary Howitt had dedicated to her; a large sheet lay on the 
table, it was a caricature of Jenny Lind, a great nightingale with a girlish face; 
Lumley was shown putting sovereigns on the tail to get her to sing. 

We talked of home, of Bournonville and Collin, and I told her of the Dutch 
feast given me, how they there had drunk the health of old Collin; she clapped 
her hands and cried, “Was not that good!” She promised me then that I should 
have a ticket to the opera every time she sang, but that I must not speak of 
paying for it, because, she said, the tickets are foolishly dear. “Let me there sing 
for you; you may afterward at home read some of your stories to me again!” My 
many invitations allowed me to make use of her ticket twice only. The first time 
I saw her in La Somnambula which certainly is her best part. The virginal purity 


that shines through her imparts a kind of holiness to the stage. The manner with 
which, in the sleep-walking scene in the last act, she takes the rose from her 
breast, holds it up in the air, and involuntarily drops it, had a charm, a beauty so 
strangely touching, that tears came into my eyes. There was also such applause 
and excitement as I have never seen even among the violent Neapolitans; 
flowers rained down upon her, and everything was like a great festival. Every 
one knows how highly dressed they are in the great opera at London; the 
gentlemen on the floor and in the first range of boxes come with white cravats; 
the ladies are dressed as for a ball, each of them with a large bouquet in her 
hand. 

The Queen and Prince Albert were present, as also the hereditary Grand Duke 
of Weimar and his wife. The Italian language sounded strangely from Jenny 
Lind’s lips, and yet they said that she was more correct than many Italians; it 
was the same in German; still the spirit was the same as when she sang in her 
beautiful vernacular tongue. The composer Verdi had for that season and for 
Jenny Lind composed a new opera, “I Masnadieri,” the text after Schiller’s “The 
Robbers.” I heard it once, but even Jenny Lind’s acting and singing could not 
give life to that hum-drum poetry. Amelia’s part is closed by her being at last 
killed in the wood by Care the Moor, while the band of robbers is surrounded. 
Lablache played the old Moor, and it was indeed highly comical to see the 
robust, fleshy man coming out from the tower saying that he was almost dead 
with hunger; the whole house laughed when he said it. That was at the same 
representation that I saw for the first time the renowned dancer Taglioni; she 
danced in “Les Pas des Déesses.” Before she appeared I felt a throbbing of my 
heart, which I always have when my expectation is raised for something 
excellent and grand. 

She appeared as an old, little, sturdy, and quite pretty woman; she would have 
been a nice lady in a saloon, but as a young goddess — fuimus Troes! I sat cool 
and indifferent at the graceful dancing of that old lady. There must be youth, and 
that I found in Cerrito! it was something incomparably beautiful; it was a 
swallow-flight in the dance, a sport of Psyche, a flight! that one did not see in 
Taglioni; fuimus Troes,’ The Danish dancer, Miss Grahn, was also in London, 
and was highly admired of all, but she had a sore foot and did not dance. One 
evening when “Elisire d’Amore” was given, she sent for me to see her in her 
little box, where she disclosed for me with liveliness and fun the world behind 
the scenes, and gave me an account of each of the actors. She did not seem to 
belong to the admirers of Jenny Lind. Of course she had to suffer some 
opposition in the midst of the applause of the day, but that is always the case 


with whatever is great and good. Jenny Lind’s presentation of Norma as the 
afflicted, noble woman, which had deeply affected me, did not generally please 
the English, who earlier, through Grisi and her imitators, had conceived her as a 
passionate Medea. Mr. Planche, the author of “Oberon” and of several other 
opera texts, was a zealous opponent; but those small blows were lost in the glory 
of her popularity, and she remained happy in her quiet home under the shadowy 
trees. One day I came there fatigued and exhausted by continual invitations and 
overpowering attention. 

“Yes, now you have found what it is to be at a perpetual feast!” said she; “one 
is so worn out! and how empty, how infinitely empty all those phrases one hears 
said!” 

When I afterward rode home in her carriage, people thronged close up to it, 
believing that it was Jenny Lind, and they perceived only me, who was to them a 
strange, unknown gentleman r Old Mr. Hambro had through me invited the artist 
to a dinée at his country-house, but I could not induce her to accept, not even 
when it was left to her to fix the number of guests, yes, even to be alone with the 
old gentleman and me. She would not change her manner of living, but allowed 
me to take the honorable old gentleman out with me to see her; that I did, and 
both agreed prettily together; they even talked of money affairs, and laughed at 
me, who understood so little about those things, and how to change my talent 
into gold. 

The young sculptor, Mr. Durham, wished to model her bust and mine; neither 
of us had time to give him a sufficient number of sittings. Meanwhile the young 
man, by a few words from me, got permission to come for half an hour to her, 
and remodel the clay which he had already formed from what he had seen of her 
in the theatre. I allowed him an hour for myself, and in that time he produced, 
considering the brief space allowed him, a remarkably good bust. This bust, as 
also that of Jenny Lind, have both been at the exhibition in Copenhagen, but 
have been there criticised too severely; for there was likeness and a spiritual 
conception in both of them, and I should like to know if any Danish artist in so 
short a time could have been able to do better than Durham did. After that time 
years elapsed before I again saw Jenny Lind; she left England, as we know, in 
triumph and popular esteem, and went to America. 

Count Reventlow presented me to Lady Morgan. He had already told me a 
few days before that the aged lady expected us, but that she had postponed our 
visit to a fixed day, because, as he confided to me, she knew me very well by 
name, but had never read anything of mine, and now in a hurry was making 
acquaintance with “The Improvisatore,” the stories, etc. She lived in a house 
with small decorated rooms, filled with objects of antiquity; there was a French 


look about everything, and especially about the old lady, who was all life and 
merriment; she spoke French, was entirely French herself, and dreadfully 
painted. She quoted from my books, which I knew she had read in a great hurry, 
but she did it always with the greatest politeness toward me. There hung on the 
wall a pencil drawing by Thorwaldsen; it was that of “Night and Day,” as we 
have them in bass-reliefs, and was given her at Rome. She told me that she 
would invite in my honor all the renowned authors of London; that I should learn 
to know Dickens, Bulwer, etc.; and the same evening she accompanied me to 
Lady Duff Gordon’s, who had translated my story, “The Little Mermaid,” and is 
a daughter of the authoress Jane Austen: here I might expect to meet with many 
celebrities, and that was the case j but I was received in a far more select circle 
by another English authoress, to whom I was introduced by my friend Jordan, 
the editor of “The Literary Gazette;” that was at the house of Lady Blessington. 

She lived a little out of London, in her mansion Gore House. She was a 
blooming, somewhat corpulent lady, very elegantly dressed, and with sparkling 
rings on her fingers. She received me as kindly as if I were an old acquaintance, 
shook my hand, spoke of “A Poet’s Bazaar,” and said that there was a treasure of 
poetry in it, which was not to be found in many other books, and that she had 
mentioned it in her last novel. We walked out on the great garden balcony, that 
was richly overgrown with ivy and vines; a big blackbird from Van Dieman’s 
Land and two white parrots balanced here: the blackbird was caressed and must 
warble for me. Under the balcony grew many roses; there was a beautiful green 
sward, and two pretty, drooping willows; a little further away grazed upon a 
green little meadow, only for show, a cow, — all looked so country like. We 
wandered together down into the garden. She was the first English lady whom I 
understood very well, but she spoke also intentionally very slowly, held me by 
the wrist, looked at me continually at every word, and then asked me if I 
understood her; she told me of an idea for a book which she wished me to write, 
— an idea, which seemed to her to belong to me. It was of a poor man, who only 
possessed hope, and of a rich man, who possessed the real but not hope; and then 
it was to be shown how unhappy he was, while the poor man was happy. 

Her son-in-law, Count d’Orsay, the most elegant gentleman in London, 
entered, who, I was told, decided by his toilet the English fashion. We went into 
his studio, where there stood in clay a bust of Lady Blessington, nearly finished, 
made by him, as also an oil painting of Jenny Lind as Norma, painted by Count 
d’Orsay from memory. He seemed to be a very talented man, and he was also 
very polite and amiable. 

Lady Blessington now conducted me through all her rooms; the bust or 
portrait of Napoleon was to be seen in almost all of them. At last we reached her 


work-room; many open books lay on the table, and, as I could see, all 
concerning Anne Boleyn. We spoke of poetry and art, and she hinted at my 
works in an appreciative way, saying that she found in them much of that quality 
which had captivated her in Jenny Lind, — a certain heartiness of nature. She 
talked about that artist’s representations of La Somnambula, the purity that was 
manifested, and the tears stood in her eyes while she spoke of it. Two young 
girls, her daughters I believe, presented me a handful of beautiful roses; Jordan 
and I were invited to come there some day to dinner, and she would then make 
me acquainted with Dickens and Bulwer. Coming at the appointed time I found 
the whole house in festive splendor. Waiters in silk stockings with powdered 
hair stood in the corridor; Lady Blessington herself was in splendor and 
magnificence, but with the same mild and radiant face; she told me that Bulwer 
could not come; he lived at that time but for the elections, and was out getting 
votes. She did not seem to like that poet much as a man, and said also that he 
was very repulsive by reason of his vanity, and besides rather deaf and very 
difficult to converse with. I do not know whether she looked through a false 
glass, but otherwise she spoke warmly, and that did all, of Charles Dickens; he 
also had promised to come and I should learn to know him. 

I was just writing my name and a few words in the front of “The True Story 
of my Life,” when Dickens entered, youthful and handsome, with a wise and 
kind expression, and long, beautiful hair, falling down on both sides. We shook 
hands, looked into each other’s eyes, spoke and understood one another. We 
stepped out on the balcony. It was happiness to me to see and speak with the one 
of England’s living writers whom I loved most, and tears came into my eyes. 
Dickens understood my love and admiration. Among my stories he mentioned 
“The Little Mermaid,” which had been translated by Lady Duff Gordon, in 
“Bentley’s Magazine”; he knew also “The Bazaar,” and “The Improvisatore.” I 
was placed near Dickens at the table, only Lady Blessington’s young daughter 
sat between us. He drank a glass of wine with me, as did also the Duke of 
Wellington, then Marquis of Douro. At the end of the table was a great picture, a 
full-length portrait of Napoleon, strongly lighted by many lamps. Here was the 
poet Milnes, here the Postmaster-general of England, authors, journalists, and 
noblemen, but for me Dickens was the first. I saw a great circle of rich and 
honorable men: the party consisted wholly of men, except the hostess’ two 
daughters. No others came to Lady Blessington’s house, and these frequented it 
without restraint. Count Reventlow and several others hinted to me that I must 
not tell in the great saloons of my going to Lady Blessington’s, because it was 
not fashionable — she was frowned upon. I don’t know whether the reason they 
gave was true, but they told me that her son-in-law, Count d’Orsay, liked better 


his mother-in-law’s than his wife’s company, and that the young wife, who was, 
to be sure, a stepdaughter of Lady Blessington, had for that reason left husband, 
house, and home, and lived with a lady friend of hers, while her husband stayed 
behind. 

Lady Blessington made a very pleasant impression upon me; and in the great 
circles, when the noble ladies asked me where I had been, I could not abstain 
from naming Lady Blessington. Then there always was a pause; I asked the 
reason why I was not to go tliere, or what was the matter with her, but I always 
got a short answer that she was not a good woman. One day I spoke of her 
personal amiability, and of her humor, and related how she was affected when 
talking of Jenny Lind’s representation of La Somnambula and the womanly 
nobility she manifested; I had seen her shed tears over it!— “The creature!” 
exclaimed an old lady indig nantly; “Lady Blessington weeping at the innocence 
of Jenny Lind!” A few years after I read of Lady Blessington’s death at Paris. 
Count d’Orsay sat by her death-bed. 

Among other literary ladies in London I must mention the Quakeress Mary 
Howitt who had introduced and made me known in England by her translation of 
my “Improvisatore.” Her husband, William Howitt, is also known as an author; 
they published at that time in London “Howitt’s Journal;” in the number which 
appeared just the week before my arrival, was given a kind of welcome for me, 
as also my portrait, which was to be seen in several shop windows. The first day 
I arrived I became aware of it, and entered a little shop to buy it. “Has it really 
any likeness to Mr. Andersen?” I asked the woman who sold it. “Yes, indeed, a 
striking likeness!” said she; “you will know him by the picture!” but she did not 
know me, though she talked a long time of the likeness. “The True Story of my 
Life,” a translation of “Das Marchen meines Lebens,” had recently been 
published by the Longmans; the book was dedicated to Jenny Lind, and was also 
afterward published in America. Immediately after my arrival Mary Howitt and 
her daughter visited me, and invited me out to Clapton. I rode out there in an 
omnibus, which was loaded outside and within; the distance was certainly more 
than two Danish miles, and I thought that the journey would never come to an 
end. The Howitts lived very comfortably; there were paintings about them, and 
Statues, and a nice little garden. All received me very kindly. A few houses from 
there lived Freiligrath, the German poet, whom I had once visited at St. Goar on 
the Rhine, where he sung his warm, picturesque songs. The King of Prussia had 
granted him an annuity, which he refused, when Herwegh mocked at him as a 
pensionary poet; afterward he wrote songs of liberty, went to Switzerland, then 
to England, where he supported his family by working in a counting room. 


I met him one day in London in the crowd; he knew me but I did not know 
him, because he had shaved off the thick black beard he used to wear. “Do you 
not know me?” said he, and laughed; “I am Freiligrath!” and drawing me out of 
the crowd toward a door, he said in joke, “You won’t speak to me in the crowd 
of people, you, friend of kings!” The little room looked friendly, my portrait 
hung on the wall; the painter Hartmann, who had painted it once at Gravenstein, 
entered the room; just then we talked about the Rhine and of poetry, but I was 
suffering from London life and from the excursion out here, I trusted meanwhile 
that it would be a cool evening, and took again a place on the omnibus, but 
before I was well out of Clapton all my limbs gave way, I felt very sick, and as 
weak as when at Naples; I came near fainting, and the omnibus every moment 
grew more thronged and warm. On the top it was full; booted legs hung down 
before the open windows. 

I was several times about to say to the conductor: “Carry me into a house, 
where I can stop, for I cannot hold up any longer here.” The perspiration poured 
out of every pore. It was dreadful! we moved very slowly, and at last it seemed 
to me as if everything about me was becoming indistinct. Arriving finally at the 
Bank, I took a cab, and now, sitting alone, and with better air, I recovered and 
reached home, but I have seldom taken a trip more painful than that from 
Clapton. 

Meanwhile I had promised to go out there again and stay a couple of days; the 
length of the stay encouraged me to undertake again a similar journey in an 
omnibus. I had expected to find quiet and enjoyable days there, but friends often 
endeavor to make one have too good a time. They always will take one from 
what is near by to what is further away, and thus the very first day after dinner 
we Started in a single-horse carriage, five persons within and three without, for a 
country-house of an old maiden lady; the heat was oppressive, and the whole trip 
was just fit for a chapter of one of Dickens’s novels. 

At last we reached the old lady’s, who no doubt was of the literary kind. In 
the middle of the grass-plat before the house were a crowd of children playing, 
that looked like a school of boarders; they danced round a large beech-tree, and 
all were adorned with wreaths of beech or ivy on their heads; they sang and ran 
about. They were called together, and were told that I was the very Hans 
Christian Andersen who had written the stories they knew, and all thronged 
round me and shook my hand, then ran away again, singing, to the green spot. 
Round about were beautiful hills and large groves, which threw upon the ground 
picturesque shadows. I looked upon it all from a hot bower, where we were 
placed, in the little garden. A deaf authoress came who wrote political things, 
and many poets I never had heard of. I became more and more exhausted, and 


was at last obliged to seek rest; the whole of the afternoon I spent lying quietly 
in aroom by myself unable to move. 

At sunset the air was better, and I was glad that I could again take breath. On 
our way home to Clapton we saw London illuminated before us like a 
transparent gigantic plan. In fiery outlines, formed by the many gas-lamps, we 
perceived different winding streets; some of them reached far out toward the 
distant horizon, a phosphoric ocean with thousands of fire-flames. The next day I 
was again in London. 

I have seen “high life” and “poverty these are the two poles of my memory. I 
saw Poverty personified in a pale, famishing girl, with worn-out, miserable 
clothes, hiding herself in the corner of an omnibus. I saw Misery, and yet it said 
not a word in all its pitifulness: that was forbidden. I remember those beggars, 
men and women, carrying upon the breast a large piece of pasteboard with these 
words written: “I am starving! Mercy!” They dare not pronounce it, they are not 
allowed to ask alms, and so they glide by like shadows. They place themselves 
before a person and gaze at him with hungry and sad expressions on their pale, 
pinched faces. Standing outside cafés and confectionaries, they choose one 
among the guests whom they continually fix with a glance, — O such a glance 
as misery can show. She points at her sick child and at the written piece of paper 
upon her breast, where we read: “I have not eaten these two days.” I saw many 
of them, and they told me that in the quarter of the city where I lived there were 
but few of them, and in the rich quarters none at all; those quarters were shut out 
from that poor Pariah-class. 

In London everybody is industrious, the beggar among them; everything 
depends on who can best draw attention to himself, and I saw an arrangement by 
which this was fully accomplished. In the middle of the street-gutter stood a 
cleanly dressed man and five children, — who if they stood in the street or on 
the sidewalk would have stopped the passage, — one child smaller than the 
other, all in mourning, with a long mourning veil streaming from hat and cap, all 
cleanly dressed, and each of them holding a bunch of matches for sale; of course 
they dared not beg. Another far more honorable and very profitable industry is 
that of a street-sweeper, and such a one, with his broom, is to be seen almost at 
any corner; he sweeps continually the crossing from street to street, or keeps 
clean a certain portion of the sidewalk, and whoever will may give him a penny; 
there are quarters where in the course of the week they amass quite a little 
fortune. I believe it is Bulwer who has told of such a man, whose profession was 
not known to anybody in his quarter, how he became engaged and married to a 
young girl of the nobility; he was away from his house every day, nobody knew 
where, and every Saturday he brought home shining silver pieces. The family 


was anxious and restless, they believed him a counterfeiter, watched him, and 
discovered then that he was a street sweeper. 

It was the life of London I saw. I got an insight of “high life” in the rich 
saloons and in the crowds of the streets, the plaudits in the theatres, and, what is 
a part of the nation, the churches: it is in Italy that churches must be seen. The 
cathedral of St. Paul in London looks more impressive from without than from 
within; it is little in comparison with the cathedral of St. Peter, and is not so 
solemn as that of Maria Maggiore or Del Angeli at Rome. It made the 
impression on -me of a magnificent Pantheon with rich marble monuments. 
Everything, every statue, was covered with a black crape; it was a veil of coal 
smoke, which penetrated here and gave to every statue a certain silky cover. 
Upon Nelson’s monument stands a young figure, which stretches the hand 
toward one of the four inscriptions directing toward “Copenhagen.” As a Dane I 
had a feeling as if he were going to efface that triumph. 

Westminster made a much grander impression on me; it is a truly great 
church both in exterior and in interior! It is a pity that they have for English 
comfort here built in the interior of the great church a smaller one, where divine 
service is performed. The first time I entered Westminster Abbey through a side 
door, I stood in “the Poet’s Corner,” and the first monument I caught sight of 
was that of Shakespeare. I forgot for the moment that his dust did not repose 
here: I was filled with devotion and seriousness, and I leaned my head against 
the cold marble; at one side is the monument or tomb of Thomson, at the left that 
of Southey, and under the large stones of the floor repose Garrick, Sheridan, and 
Samuel Johnson. We know that the clergy have not given permission to have 
Byron’s monument placed here. “I missed it there!” said I one evening to an 
English Bishop, and spoke as if I did not know the reason. “How can it be that a 
monument made by Thorwaldsen for one of the greatest poets of England should 
not be placed there?”—” It has an excellent place elsewhere!” he answered 
evasively. 

Among many other monuments in Westminster for kings and great men, there 
was one before which I always stopped, perceiving in one of the marble figures 
my own face, so wonderfully like and so much better than any sculptor or 
painter had been able to do it. Yes, it was strikingly like my bust. A number of 
strangers, who were accidentally standing there one day when I also was there, 
looked at it and at me, started and gazed astonishingly at me; it was for them as 
if the noble lord in the marble wandered alive in flesh and blood in my shape 
through the aisles of the church. 

I have already mentioned before that it was just at the time of election I was 
at London, and that was the reason I could not meet Bulwer. Election time with 


all its arrangements and extravagances, which we in our country will certainly 
come to know, is full of interest and variety the first time one sees it. In several 
squares and streets were erected stands for speakers. Men went through the 
crowds with election-lists upon their breast and back, in order that the names 
might be read; flags waved, and were carried about in procession; from carriages 
filled with electors, handkerchiefs were shaken, and big flags with inscriptions. 
Many poorly dressed people, often with very showily dressed servants, came 
driving in elegant carriages, shouting and singing; it was as if the lords had sent 
for their most humble servants, as if for that old pagan feast where the masters 
served their own slaves. Round the stand is a thronging, surging crowd; here 
flew sometimes rotten oranges, yes, even carrion at the heads of the speakers. I 
saw in one of the more elegant districts of London two young, well-dressed men 
approaching the stand, but while one of them tried to mount, some one ran up, 
crushed both of their hats over their eyes, and turned them round; so they were 
pushed and tossed by the whole mass of people from one to another, away from 
the stand, yes, even out of the street, so that they were not allowed to appear at 
all. In the vicinity of London, several miles out, where I drove in a carriage a 
couple of times, the excitement of the hour was still more noticeable. I saw the 
different election parties coming in great processions with large flags before 
them and the most fierce inscriptions on them. The larger part were for Mr. 
Hodges; his name was especially seen; one party had dark-blue flags, the other 
light-blue, and inscriptions such as, “Hodges forever!” 

“Rothschild, the poor man’s friend!” etc. Bands of music accompanied each 
procession, and were followed by a motley crowd. An old, sick, palsied man was 
carried in a wheelbarrow to give his suffrage. The collecting of ballots took 
place at the market-place, which for the occasion was like a market-day, with 
booths and canvas tents, where all things were exhibited for sale; a whole theatre 
was erected, and I saw them carry wooden scenes across the street to that great 
Thespis-hall. What was especially poetical was the neat peddler wagons, whole 
houses on wheels, — the entire household upon one car, which was hung on two 
wheels and drawn by one horse. It made a complete house with roof and 
chimney; it was divided in two compartments, of which the hindmost formed a 
kind of room or kitchen with plates and tin pans; the wife sat before the door 
spinning upon her distaff; a little red curtain hung before the open window. The 
husband and son were on horseback, but at the same time guided the horse 
before the wandering house. 

The present Baron Hambro had hired a country-house out of the city of 
Edinburgh, at Stirling, where he spent the summer with his wife, who was an 
invalid and was trying salt-water bathing. He wrote to his father that he should 


induce me to visit him, as I had many friends in Scotland who would be very 
glad to see me. I was afraid to undertake the long journney, as I did not speak 
English well enough to venture alone so far up in the country. A renewed 
invitation and a letter to his father asking him to accompany me, decided me to 
go, and in company with the elder Hambro I now started on the railway from 
London to Edinburgh. We divided our journey into two days and spent the night 
at York. We went by an express train at flying speed, and without as much 
stopping as would allow us to alight a single time during the whole journey. 

The old song runs: “Through valleys, over mountains;” here we might sing: 
“Over valleys, through mountains! We flew like the Wild Huntsman. The 
landscape rolled around us and under us; the country resembled that about Funen 
and Als: sometimes we passed through the earth, through endless, dark tunnels, 
where for ventilation they had made apertures over our head; we met many 
trains, which whistled by like rockets, and new views of more mountainous 
character appeared, interspersed with tile-kilns with fire flaming out of the 
chimneys. At the railway station in York a gentleman saluted me and presented 
to me two ladies: it was the present Duke of Wellington, who knew me, and one 
of them was his bride. We passed the night in the “Black Swan” at York; I saw 
the old city with its beautiful cathedral; I had never before seen such picturesque 
houses with carved work in gable-ends and balconies as were here. The 
swallows flew whistling through the street in great flocks, and my own bird, the 
stork, hovered over my head. The following day we went by the railway train to 
Newcastle, situated in a depth of smoke and steam. The viaduct and bridge near 
the town were not yet finished, and we were therefore obliged to go in an 
omnibus through the city to the railway beyond the town. All was bustle and in 
disorder here. 

In England they do not give one tickets for baggage, as in other countries of 
Europe, and the travellers themselves must take care of their things; at those 
places where the luggage had to be shifted it was certainly a real plague. This 
day the crowd here was very great; there were many travellers, and early the 
same moming an express train of gentlemen had just started, who, with their 
hounds, were going a-hunting in Scotland. All the first-class carriages were 
already taken up, and so we were placed in second-class carriages, which are as 
bad as they can be, with wooden seats and wooden window-blinds, used only for 
fourth-class carriages in other countries. 

The railway, passing over two deep valleys, was not yet finished, but still so 
far completed that we could pass over it. The timber-work of the bridges was 
placed upon mighty columns, and on this the rails were laid, but for the eye it 
was as if all wood-work was wanting, — as if we passed over the railings of a 


bridge; we looked through the open frame-work down into the deep below us, 
where people were working on the banks of the river. We arrived at last at the 
river which marks the boundary between England and Scotland; the realm of 
Walter Scott and Burns lay before us. Here the country was more mountainous; 
we saw the sea; the railway runs along the shore; many boats were lying here, 
and at last we reached Edinburgh. The city is divided by a narrow, deep valley, 
like an immense dried up trench, into the old and new town, and down in the 
valley the railway from London to Glasgow passes. New Edinburgh has straight 
streets, and modern but tedious looking buildings; one street crosses another or 
runs parallel with it; the city possesses no othef Scottish characteristic than that 
it has, like the Scottish plaid, its regular quadrangles; but old Edinburgh is a city 
most picturesquely magnificent, so old-looking, so gloomy and peculiar. The 
houses, which have in the main street two or three stories, have their rears on 
that deep cut which divides the old and new city, and here the same houses have 
from nine to eleven stories. When in the evening the lights are burning in the 
different rooms, story above story, and the intense gas-lights are beaming over 
the roofs of the other houses in the lofty streets, then it produces a peculiar, 
almost gala aspect, with lights high up in the air, and may be seen from the 
railway carriages, which pass at the base of Edinburgh. I arrived here with old 
Hambro toward evening; the son met us with his carriage at the railway 
terminus; the reception was a bright one, and soon we went on a gallop out of 
the city to their country-house, “Mount Trinity,’ where I was now to find in 
Hambro’s family a home in Walter Scott’s country, and Burns’s mountains! 
Many letters that had arrived for me, lay before me as a bouquet; there was an 
air of elegance and comfort, such as one often finds in an English house; I saw 
around me dear, kind people, who were most hospitably disposed. It was one of 
my life’s happiest evenings. Our house was situated in the midst of a garden, 
surrounded with low walls; the railway from Edinburgh out to the bay of the sea 
passed near by. The fishing-place here is a considerable town, but very like those 
of the Zealand fishers. The Scotch women’s dresses were still more picturesque 
than the Danish; a broad-striped skirt very neatly tucked up showing the 
variegated petticoat. 

The next day I already felt as if I had lived a long time in the family; where 
we know that we are dear and welcome, there we soon feel as at home. I found 
here lively, amiable children whom the old grandfather loved tenderly. I could 
again enjoy a happy family life. The custom and manners of the house were in 
all respects quite English. In the evening the family and servants were gathered 
for devotions, a prayer was said, a chapter from the Bible was read. I saw the 
same thing afterward in all the families where I came; and it made a beautiful 


and good impression on me. Every day was rich with variety for me. The first 
forenoon there began the making of calls and seeing and knowing all around me. 
I was certainly in great want of bodily rest, but how could I get it here where 
there was so much to be done? 

It was but a few minutes by the railway train to Edinburgh. The train stopped 
before a tunnel under the hill, on the top of which several of the new Edinburgh 
streets are situated. Most of the passengers alighted. 

“Are we already there?” I asked. 

“No, sir,” said my guide, as we again were moving, “but only a few 
passengers go farther, because they are afraid that the tunnel here is not strong 
enough; that the whole street on the top may tumble down into the tunnel, and 
therefore most of them prefer to alight here; I do not think it will tumble down 
while we are going through!” — and we rushed into the long, dark vault — and 
that time it did not fall down, but it was not pleasant at all; still I always passed 
through it when I visited Edinburgh by railway. 

The view from the new city of the old one is imposing and magnificent, and 
offers a panorama which places Edinburgh, as to picturesque groupings, along 
with Constantinople and Stockholm. The long street — we may almost call it a 
quay, if the gap, through which the railway runs may be considered as a channel 
— has the whole panorama of the old city with its castle and Heriot’s hospital. 
Where the city declines toward the sea is the mountain, “Arthur’s Seat,” known 
from Walter Scott’s novel, “The Heart of Mid-Lothian.” The entire old city itself 
is a great commentary upon his powerful writings. Therefore the monument of 
Walter Scott is fittingly placed here, where from the new part of the city the 
panorama of old Edinburgh is seen. The monument has the shape of a mighty 
Gothic tower; below we see a sitting statue of the poet, his dog Maida reposing 
at his feet, and in the upper arches of the tower are seen the world-renowned 
characters in his writings, Meg Merrilies, the Last Minstrel, and so forth. 

The renowned physician, Dr. Simpson, was my guide in the old town. The 
main street runs along the ridge of a hill; its many side streets are narrow, filthy, 
and with houses of six stories; the oldest houses seemed to be built of heavy 
freestone. We are reminded of the mighty buildings of the dirty Italian towns. 
Poverty and misery seemed to peep out of the open holes which are used for 
windows; rags and tatters were put out to dry. There was shown in one of those 
lanes a dark, gloomy, stable-looking house, which once had been Edinburgh’s 
notable and only hotel, where kings used to put up, and where Samuel Johnson 
had lived a long while. I saw the house where Burke had lived, where the 
unhappy victims were enticed to enter and were suffocated, in order to be sold as 
corpses. In the main street was still to be seen, though in a dilapidated condition, 


Knox’s little house, with a piece of sculpture representing him speaking from a 
pulpit. Passing by the old prison of Edinburgh, which does not attract attention 
by its exterior, but only by Walter Scott’s novel, we continued our researches 
down to Holyrood, which is situated in the western outskirts of the city. We saw 
here a long hall with poor portraits, and other rooms, where Charles X. had 
lived. Not until we came to Mary Stuart’s sleeping-room had Holyrood any 
interest for me. The hangings here showed “The Fall of Phaeton,” which she 
might have had always before her eyes, as if it was a prediction of her own fate. 
Into that little room near by was the unhappy Rizzio dragged to be murdered. 
Stains of blood are still to be seen on the floor; on either side was a dark tower- 
chamber; the church was now a beautiful ruin. Ivy, which in England and 
Scotland grows with an abundance I have seen only in Italy, covers here the 
walls of the church; it looks like a great rich carpet, the eternal green winding up 
round windows and columns. Grass and flowers shoot up around the tombstones. 

Do not call these pictures of Edinburgh passages from an account of a 
journey; they are really sections of the story of my life. They are reflected so 
vividly in my mind and thoughts, that they belong there entirely. 

There was a scene connected with this exploration of the city and buildings 
which made a strong impression on me. A large company of us visited George 
Heriot’s hospital, — a grand building like a palace, whose founder, the 
goldsmith, we all know from Walter Scott’s novel, “The Fortunes of Nigel.” The 
stranger must bring a written permit, and then with his own hand write his name 
in the book at the entrance. I wrote my whole name, “Hans Christian 
Andersen,” as I always have been called in England and Scotland. The old 
porter read it, and followed steadily the elder Hambro, who had a good, jovial 
face and silvery hair, showing him every attention, and at last asked him if he 
were the Danish poet. 

“T have always thought him to have a mild face and venerable hair like 
yours.” 

“No,” was the answer, pointing to me, “there is the poet!” 

“So young!” exclaimed the old man: “I have read him, and the boys have read 
him also! It is remarkable to see such a man, for they are always so old or else 
dead, when we hear of them!” They told me of it and I went up to the old man 
and pressed his hand. He and the boys knew very well about “The Ugly 
Duckling” and “The Red Shoes!” 

It surprised and affected me to be known here, and that I had friends among 
these poor children and those who surrounded them. I was obliged to step aside 
to hide my tears; God knows the thoughts of my heart. 


The editor of the “Literary Gazette,” Mr. Jerdan, had furnished me with a 
letter to the well-known editor of the “Edinburgh Review,” Lord Jeffrey, to 
whom Dickens has dedicated his “Cricket on the Hearth.” He lived out of 
Edinburgh at his country seat, a truly old, romantic castle, whose walls and 
windows were almost covered with ivy. A great fire burned in the fire-place in 
the large saloon, where the family soon was gathered, and where young and old 
surrounded me. Kindly children and grandchildren came forth; I was begged to 
write my name in different copies of my books which they had. We walked 
round in the great park to a point from which we had a fine view of Edinburgh, 
which resembles much that of Athens; here we saw also a Lycabettos and an 
Acropolis. A couple of days after the whole family returned my visit; they came 
to “Mount Trinity,” and as they took leave Lord Jeffrey said, “Come soon again 
to Scotland that we may see each other; I have not many years to live!” Death 
has already called him; we did not meet again upon earth. 

I met several renowned personages in social life at the house of the authoress, 
Miss Righby, who has visited Copenhagen and written of it; and at that of the 
excellent physician Mr. Simpson, I came to know the greatest variety of people. 
I met the joval critic Mr. Wilson: he was all life and humor, and called me 
jokingly “brother;” the most opposite critical parties met to show me their good- 
will. 

The Danish Walter Scott was the name of honor with which many unworthily 
honored me; the authoress Mrs. Crowe brought me also into her novel “Susan 
Hopley,” which has been translated into Danish. We met at Dr. Simpson’s, 
where, at a large party, experiments with ether inhalation were made: it was to 
my mind not a nice thing to see ladies dreaming under the intoxication; they 
laughed with open, dead, eyes. It made me very uncomfortable, and so I said, 
confessing that it was an excellent and blessed discovery td be used at a painful 
operation, but not to play with; that to make such experiments was wrong, and a 
tempting of God; an old venerable man joined with me and said the same. It 
seems that I had by my remark won his heart; and when a few days after we 
accidentally met on the street, where I had just bought as a souvenir of 
Edinburgh a copy of the Holy Bible in a cheap, beautiful edition, he became still 
more drawn toward me, stroked me on the cheek, and said warm things in praise 
of my pious mind, which I did not deserve. Accident had placed me in a light 
which appeared to him so beautiful. 

Eight days had elapsed and I wished to see a little of the Highlands. Hambro, 
who with his family, was going to a bathing-place on the west coast of Scotland, 
proposed to make me their guest on the journey through a part of the Highlands, 
and together with them to see those places which Walter Scott has painted for us 


in “The Lady of the Lake,” and in “Rob Roy;” we were not to separate before we 
came to Dumbarton. 

On the opposite side of the Frith of Forth is situated the little town of 
Kirkcaldy, where on the woody mountain lies a magnificent old ruin; gulls 
hovered over it, and plunged their wings with shrieks into the water. It was at 
first told me that that was the ruin of Ravenswood Castle, but an old gentleman 
from the town came forward, and explained that that was something they had 
invented to tell strangers, because the name had gained more than common 
interest through “The Bride of Lammermoor,” but in itself the name of 
Ravenswood was only a fanciful name of the author. The event took place 
further up in Scotland. The name of Ashton, too, was a fictitious one, the real 
family living still, and called Star. 

The ruin with its gloomy prison-vaults, its luxurious evergreen, which like a 
carpet covered the remnants of the walls, and grew in clusters down the 
projecting cliff, was most picturesque and peculiar, because the sea had just 
receded at the ebbing of the tide. The view of Edinburgh from here was very 
grand and memorable. 

We went on a steamer up the Frith of Forth; a modern minstrel sang Scottish 
ballads, and accompanied his song by playing upon his violin, which was in very 
poor tune; thus we approached the Highlands, where the rocks stood like 
outposts, the fog hovered over them and lifted again; it was like an unexpected 
arrangement to show us the land of Ossian in its true light. Stirling’s mighty 
castle, situated on a rock, which appeared like a gigantic figure of stone, thrown 
out from the level plain, crowned the town, whose oldest streets are dirty, badly 
paved, and in quite the same style as in the days of yore. — 

It is said that the Scots like to tell stories about the history of their country, 
and out of Darnley’s house there came a shoemaker up to us in the street, and 
gave us explanations, and anecdotes about Darnley, Mary Stuart, ancient times, 
and the exploits of the Scots. 

The view is really grand from the castle over the historic plain where the 
battle was fought between Edward II. and Robert Bruce. We drove to the line 
where King Edward pitched his standard. Posterity has chipped off so many 
pieces of the stones among which it stood, that now, in order to prevent it, there 
has been laid an iron lattice over the stones. A poor smithy stands near by; we 
entered it: it was here that James I. took his refuge, sent for a priest and 
confessed; the priest hearing that he was the king, stabbed him with a knife 
through the heart, — the smith’s wife showed us in her little room a comer, 
where her bed was standing, which was the very place of the murder. The whole 
country had besides a Danish appearance, but was poorer and did not look so 


advanced. The linden-tree was here in blossom, while at home it already bore its 
great seed-buttons. 

Travelling in England and Scotland is very expensive, but one gets something 
for his money here; everything is excellent, one is well taken care of, and is 
comfortable, even in the smallest village-inns; at least so it appeared to me. 
Callander is nothing but a village, but we lived here as in a castle of a count; soft 
carpets were lying on the stairs and along the entries, the fire flashed in the grate, 
and it was needed too, though the sun shone and we saw the Scots going with 
bare knees, as they also do in the winter-time. They wrapped themselves up in 
variegated plaids; even poor boys wore one, if only a rag. — 

Out of my window a river could be seen winding round an old hill, like our 
Giant Mounds; there was an arched bridge covered with the most luxurious 
evergreen, and near by the rocks rose higher; the Highlands lay before us. Early 
in the morming we set out to reach the steamboat, on Loch Katrine. The road 
grew more and more wild; the sweet-broom began to appear in blosom; we 
passed by some solitary houses built of stone. Loch Katrine, long and narrow, 
with deep, dark water, lay stretched between green mountain ridges. Heath and 
brush covered the banks, and as far as I could see, the impression was: “If the 
heaths of Jutland are a sea in calm, the heaths here are a sea in storm!” The great 
mountain waves are standing dull, but green, with brush and grass. At our left 
lay in the lake a little island overgrown with wood; it was Ellen’s Island, from 
which “the Lady of the Lake” had set out in her boat. At the opposite side of the 
lake, at the extreme point where we landed, was a poor inn, — a kind of 
sleeping-place, large and wide, bed set by bed, I think almost fifty of them; the 
room was low-studded, reed mats were on the floor, and the walls pierced by 
small windows; it looked like a turf-house, where the travellers coming over 
Loch Lomond from “Red Robin’s” land could get a shelter till the following 
morning, when the steamer passed over Loch Katrine. We did not stay here very 
long; all the passengers went away, most of them on foot, some riding on 
horseback. Hambro had procured a little carriage for me and for his wife, both of 
us being too weak to make the fatiguing foot-journey through the heather. There 
was no regular road, only a foot-path. We drove where the carriage best could 
go, over high places and low, over knolls and stones, which served as marks for 
a future road. The driver walked by the side of the horse; now we rolled down 
the descent at a rapid rate, and then went dragging slowly upward; it was a 
peculiar pace. Not a house was to be seen; we did not meet a man; all around 
was quiet, — dark mountains wrapped in mist; all one and the same. A lonely 
shepherd, who, stiff with cold, was wrapped up in his gray plaid, was the first 
and the only living object we saw for miles. There was a repose over the whole 


landscape. Ben Lomond, the highest top of the mountain, broke through the fog, 
and soon we discovered below us Loch Lomond. The descent to it was so steep, 
although there was a kind of road, that it was a dangerous thing to come down 
with a carriage. We had to leave it, and on foot we approached the well- 
furnished steamboat. The first I met on board was a countryman, the excellent 
geological author of the Island of Moen, Mr. R. Puggaard. We were all on board 
wrapped up in our plaids; in rain and drizzle, in fog and wind the steamboat 
passed straight up to the most northern part of the lake, where a little river flows 
out; passengers were coming and going; we were now in the midst of the scenery 
of “Rob Roy,” — 


“Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood!” 
as it is sung in “The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Here on the right, on our 
return down the lake, we passed Rob Roy’s cavern. A boat arrived with a large 
company; among them was a young lady, who looked fixedly and penetratingly 
at me; a little while after one of the gentlemen came up to me and told me that 
she was a young lady who thought she knew me from a portrait, and asked me if 
I was not the Danish poet, Hans Christian Andersen?— “Yes,” I said, and the 
young lady ran toward me, happy and affectionate, and like an old friend 
confidentially pressed my hand, and expressed naturally and beautifully her 
happiness at seeing me. I asked her for one of the many mountain flowers she 
brought with her from Rob Roy’s rock, and she selected the best and most 
beautiful one. Her father and the whole family surrounded me, and urged me to 
accompany them to their home, to be their guest, but I neither could nor would 
leave my company. It pleased Mr. Hambro to see the respect that was shown me, 
and the attention of all the passengers was soon directed to me, and it was 
astonishing to see how large a circle of friends I had. There is a peculiarly happy 
feeling, when so far from home, in being so well received and made to belong to 
so many kind people. 

We landed at Balloch, passed by Smollet’s monument in his little native 
town, and arrived toward evening at Dumbarton, a real Scotch town near the 
Clyde. In the night a storm raged with long, gigantic gusts, and it was as if I 
continually heard the rolling of the sea; there was a constant crash; the windows 
rattled, a sick cat mewed all the time, it was not possible to shut my eyes; but at 
dawn it grew calmer, — a sepulchral calm after such a night. It was Sunday, and 
that signifies something in Scotland, where all is at rest; even railway trains were 
not going, except only that from London to Edinburgh, but which does not stop, 
that it may not give offense to the puritan Scots. All the houses were closed, 





people were staying at home, reading the Bible or getting drunk — so I was told. 
It was entirely against my nature to stay in doors a whole day. I proposed to take 
a walk, but I was told that it would not do and would give offense. Toward 
evening, however, we all took a promenade out of town, but there was such a 
silence, such a looking out at us from the windows, that we soon turned back 
again. A young Frenchman, with whom I spoke, assured me that he had recently 
been out one Sunday afternoon with two Englishmen with a fishing-rod, when 
an old gentleman passed by and with the most hard and angry words reproached 
them for their wickedness in diverting themselves on Sunday, instead of sitting 
at home with their Bibles, and they ought at least not to offend or excite others! 
Such a Sunday piety cannot be really true; where it is, I honor it, but as an 
inherited habit it becomes a mask, and only occasions hypocrisy. 

I stopped at a little book-store with Hambro to buy books and maps. 

“Have you the portrait of the Danish poet, Hans Christian Andersen?” asked 
Hambro, jestingly. 

“Yes, sir!” answered the man, and added: “The poet is said to be here in 
Scotland!” 

“Should you know him?” The man looked at Hambro, took my portrait, 
looked steadily at him, and said: “It must be you!” so faithful was the picture! 
Hambro would not let me remain unknown; and when the good man in 
Dumbarton heard that I was the author, he forgot all, begged to know if he might 
call for his wife and children to come and see and talk with me. They came and 
seemed very happy to meet me, and nothing would do but I must shake hands all 
round. I felt and understood that at least my name if not I myself was known in 
Scotland. “Nobody will believe it at home!” said I to Hambro, and added: “But 
let it be so; it is much more than I deserve!” I was touched, I shed tears, as I 
always do when I am surprised by anything unexpected, or when people see 
something too much in my poetical nature. It all went beyond my most daring 
youthful dreams and expectations; it often seemed to me that it was only a 
dream, an empty dream, that I should not dare tell my friends when I awoke. In 
Dumbarton I took leave of Hambro; his wife and children went to a sea-side 
watering-place, and I by steamer up the river Clyde to Glasgow; the parting 
made me very sad, for I had all the time in Scotland lived with these dear people. 
Hambro himself had been as a kind, careful brother to me; whatever he believed 
could please me that I received; he anticipated my wishes, and his excellent wife 
was full of spirit and feeling; the children also were trustful and lively. I have not 
seen any of them since, and I shall see the mother only when I go to God, to 
whom she went from her dear ones here on the earth; my thoughts fly toward her 


with thankfulness. It is comforting and good to have dear friends on the earth 
and in heaven. 

I had yet a struggle with myself before I left Dumbarton, whether I should go 
back to London, or return home, or prolong my stay in Scotland, thus going 
further north up to Loch Laggan, where Queen Victoria and Prince Albert lived, 
and by whom, as a letter told me, I should be graciously received. 

My stay in Scotland was not such a rest as I had believed; I was not much 
strengthened, after having spent about three weeks here, and no better than when 
I came up. Besides, well informed people, as I believed they were, told me that 
there was no decent inn here for several miles; that it was necessary for me to 
engage a servant; in short, that I should live in better style than my purse would 
allow. To write to King Christian VII., who had kindly offered to support me, I 
could not bring myself to do, as I had verbally declined to accept that favor, and 
now weeks would pass before I could get an answer. It was real torture! I wrote 
a letter home, told them how I was, and that I thought it best for me to return 
home, as I also did, but I was obliged thereby to refuse various invitations which 
I received from some of Scotland’s wealthy nobility to visit their homes. I was 
deprived of the pleasure of seeing Abbotsford, to which place I had a letter of 
introduction. Walter Scott’s son-in-law, Lockhart, whose guest I had been in 
London, had received me very kindly and ‘affectionately. His daughter, the 
grandfather’s darling, had told me of her dear grandfather. At her house I had 
seen relics which had belonged to the great poet, — his magnificent life-like 
picture, as he sits with his dog Maida, gazing on me. Miss Lockhart presented 
me a fac-simile of him, who once was called the Great Unknown. Abbotsford 
had to be given up, as also Loch Laggan, and I returned homeward dejected, 
leaving Glasgow for Edinburgh. 

I must tell an event, in itself very insignificant, but to me a new hint of that 
fortunate star which shines over me in what is little as well as great. During my 
last stay in Naples I had bought a plain cane made of palm, which had 
accompanied me on my travels, and thus to Scotland also; when I drove with 
Hambro’s family over the heath between Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond, one 
of the boys had taken my cane to play with, and when we came within sight of 
Loch Lomond he lifted it up in the air and exclaimed: “Palm, do you see the 
highest Scotch mountain? Do you see there the wide sea?” and so on; and I 
promised that the cane, when it should again visit Naples with me, should tell his 
comrades about the land of mist, where the spirits of Ossian lived, — of the land 
where the red thistle-flower was honored, set sparkling in the heraldic arms, for 
people and land. The steamboat arrived sooner than we had expected, and we 
were called upon in a hurry to come on board. “Where is my cane?” I asked. It 


had been left behind in the inn; when the boat which brought us to the north end 
of the lake returned, I requested Mr. Puggaard when he went ashore to take the 
cane with him to Denmark. I arrived in Edinburgh, and in the morning I stood 
upon the platform at the depot waiting to go from there to London, when the 
train from the north arrived a few minutes before the departure of our train. The 
conductor alighted, came up to me, seemed to know me, and delivered me my 
cane, while he smilingly said, “It has travelled very well alone!” A little label 
was attached to it with the inscription, “The Danish poet, Hans Christian 
Andersen!” and they had taken such care of it, that the cane had passed from 
hand to hand, first with the steamboat on Loch Lomond, then with an omnibus 
conductor, after that by steamboat again, and now by a railway train, only by 
means of its little address label; it reached my hands just as the signal was given 
to start. I am still under obligation to tell the adventures of the cane; I wish I 
might some time do it as well as it made its journey alone! 

I went southward by way of Newcastle and York. In the carriage I met the 
English author Hook and his wife; they knew me and told me that all the Scotch 
newspapers had mentioned my stay with the queen! — I, who had never been 
there at at all! the newspapers knew it, and one of them said that I had read aloud 
my stories, yet not a word of it was true. I bought at one of the stations the most 
recent copy of “Punch.” It was mentioned there; it had a sally, a little remark 
about a foreigner, a poet from abroad, being honored by an invitation from the 
Queen, that had never been bestowed on any English author. That and various 
other reports of a visit which never was realized, tormented me. Speaking of the 
witty paper, “Punch,” one of my fellow-travellers said, “That it was a sign of 
great popularity to be spoken of in it,.and that many an Englishman would pay 
his pounds to come to that!” I would rather prefer to be exempt from it; low- 
spirited and depressed by the publicity, I arrived at London almost sick. 

I remained a couple of days in London. I had still not seen anything there but 
high life, and several of the country’s most excellent men and women; galleries, 
museums, and all such things were on the contrary new to me; I had not even 
had time to visit the Tunnel. Early one morning I decided to go to see it; I was 
advised to go by one of the many small steamers which are running up and down 
the Thames through the city, but I felt so ill just as I started out, that I gave up 
the long excursion to the Tunnel, and it may be that my life was saved thereby; 
for on the same day, and at the very hour I was to have gone on board, one of the 
steamers, the Cricket, was blown up with one hundred passengers. The report of 
the disaster was immediately spread over all London, ana although it was not at 
all certain that I should have gone by just this boat, still the possibility, even the 
probability, was so near, that I became solemnly and gratefully impressed and 


thanked my God for the illness that overcame me shortly before the moment 
when I should have gone on board. 

Society had now left London, the opera was closed, most of my best friends 
had left for different watering-places or for the Continent. I longed for Denmark, 
and for my dear ones there; but before I took leave of England I was invited to 
spend a few days more in the country, at “Seven Oaks,” at the house of my 
publisher, Mr. Richard Bentley. That little town, near by Knowle’s renowned 
park, is situated not far from the railway to the English Channel; it was for me 
then a very convenient and agreeable visit to make on my way home. I had been 
before at Seven Oaks, which is a pretty little town. This time I went by railway 
to Tunbridge, where Bentley’s carriage was sent for me. Danish nature was all 
about me; the country was varied with beautiful hills, on which here and there 
stood many old trees, that rendered the whole landscape like a park; hedges or an 
iron fence formed the boundary. Elegant and comfortable rooms, roses and 
evergreen in the garden, close by the celebrated Knowle Park, whose old castle 
belongs to the Earl of Amherst. One of the possessor’s ancestors was a poet, and 
in his honor one of the saloons is called the poet-saloon; here is the portrait of 
that old, right honorable lord, the poet, in full length, and the portraits of other 
famous poets adorn the other walls as if for company for the reigning poet. In 
one of the neighboring houses was a costumer-shop, just like the old curiosity 
shop which Dickens has painted for us in “Master Humphrey’s Clock.” The day 
passed away like a feast for me among those kind people; I became familiar with 
that genuine old English, excellent family life, where was found all the comfort 
that wealth and kindness can create. 

How much I needed tranquillity and repose after the great exertion which my 
stay in England and Scotland had occasioned. If I was weary and exhausted, still 
I felt, and how could it be otherwise, a great sadness at leaving so many who had 
offered me so much pleasure and done me so much good. Among many of those 
whom I loved and should not see again, at least for a long time, was Charles 
Dickens. He had, since our acquaintance at Lady Blessington’s, called upon me 
without finding me at home. We did not meet again in London; I received a few 
letters from him, and he brought me all his works in a beautiful illustrated 
edition, and in every volume honored me by writing: “Hans Christian Andersen, 
from his friend and admirer, Charles Dickens.” They told me that he and his wife 
and children were at the sea-side somewhere on the Channel, but they did not 
know where. I resolved to go from Ramsgate by way of Ostend, and wrote a 
letter to Dickens’s address, hoping that it would find him, and told him the day 
and hour I expected to arrive at Ramsgate, and asked him to give his address in 
the hotel I was to stop at: then if he did not live too far away I would come and 


see him and once more meet him. At the “Royal Oak” was a letter from Dickens; 
he lived about one Danish mile from there at Broadstairs, and he and his wife 
expected me to dinner; I took a carriage and drove to that little town near the sea. 
Dickens occupied a whole house himself; it was narrow and confined, but neat 
and comfortable. He and his wife received me in a very kind manner. It was so 
pleasant within that it was a long time before I perceived how beautiful was the 
view from the diningroom, where we sat; the windows faced the Channel, the 
open sea rolled its waves beneath them. While we dined the tide ebbed; the 
falling of the waters was very rapid; the great sands where so many shipwrecked 
sailors’ bones repose, rose up mightily, the lantern in the light-house was 
lighted. We talked of Denmark and Danish literature, of Germany and the 
German language, which Dickens meant to learn; an Italian organ-grinder 
happened to come and play outside during dinner; Dickens spoke Italian with the 
man, whose face was radiant at hearing his mother tongue. After dinner the 
children were brought in. “We have plenty of them!” said Dickens; there were 
no less than five, the sixth was not at home; all the children kissed me, and the 
youngest one kissed his little hand and threw me a kiss. When the coffee was 
brought in, a young lady came as guest. “She is one of your admirers,” said 
Dickens to me; he had promised to invite her when I came. The evening passed 
very quickly. Mrs. Dickens seemed to be of about the same age as her husband, a 
little fleshy, and with such a very honest and goodlooking countenance that one 
would immediately feel confidence in her. She was a great admirer of Jenny 
Lind, and wished much to have a bit of her handwriting, but it was very difficult 
to get. I had by me the little letter Jenny Lind had sent me on my arrival in 
London, to bid me welcome and to tell me where she lived; I gave this now to 
Mrs. Dickens. We parted late in the evening, and Dickens promised that he 
would write to me in Denmark. But we were to meet each other again before my 
departure, for Dickens surprised me by coming to Ramsgate the following 
morning, and was on the quay when I went on board. “I wished to bid you 
farewell once more!” said he, and accompanied me on board, remaining by me 
until the bell gave the signal for departure. We shook hands, he looked with his 
earnest eyes into mine, and when the ship started he stood on the very edge of 
the quay, so sturdy, so youthful, and handsome! He waved his hat. Dickens was 
the last one who gave me a friend’s greeting from the dear English coast. 

I landed at Ostend. The first persons I met were the King of Belgium and his 
wife; they received my first salutation, and reciprocated it kindly; I did not know 
any other person there. The same day I went on the railway to Ghent. There, 
early in the morning, while I was waiting for the railway train to Cologne, 
several travellers came and presented themselves to me, saying that they knew 


me from my portrait. An English family approached me; one of the ladies came 
up to me; she was an authoress, as she told me, had been a few times in London 
in society with me, but I was then, she said, quite surrounded and monopolized; 
she had besought Reventlow to present her to me, but he had answered, “You 
see that it is impossible!” I laughed; it really was the case. I was in the fashion as 
long as it lasted; now I was entirely at her service. She was natural and kind, and 
I thanked my propitious star that I was so renowned. “How little it is!” said I, 
and added, “and how long will it last?” But still it has given me pleasure, 
although there is anxiety in being lifted so high, not knowing whether one can 
keep his place! I was very thankful for all the honor and prosperity I had 
acquired; through all Germany, where they had read of the honor I had found in 
England, great kindness and esteem was shown me. At Hamburg I met with 
countrymen of both sexes: — 

“My God! Andersen, are you here?” was the reception; “nay, you cannot 
believe what immense fun “The Corsair” has made of your stay in England; you 
are represented with laurél-wreath and purses! My God, how funny it is!” I 
reached Copenhagen; a few hours after my arrival I was standing at my window, 
when two well-dressed gentlemen passed by; they perceived me, laughed, and 
one of them pointed at me, and said so loud that I could hear every word, — 

“See, there stands our orang-outang so famous abroad!” It was rude — it was 
wicked — it reached my heart — and will never be forgotten! 

I met also with sympathizing friends, — many who were glad of the honor 
which had been shown me, and the Danish nation through me, in skillful 
Holland and rich England. One of our older authors grasped me kindly by my 
hand, and said frankly and beautifully, “I have not before rightly read your 
works, now I will do it. People have spoken harshly of you, but you are 
something, must be something more than people here at home will allow; the 
manner in which you are received in England is such as would not befall an 
insignificant man! I honestly confess that I have now another opinion of you.” 

One of my dearest friends told me, however, something quite different, and 
proved it too in writing. He had sent to one of our prominent editors some 
English newspapers, in which mention was made of the honor I enjoyed in 
London, and also gave a very kind review of “The True Story of my Life.” But 
the man would not print what was said about me, because, he said, “People 
would think that they made a fool of Andersen in England!” He would not 
believe it, and he knew that most of my countrymen would not believe it either. 
One of the newspapers reported. that I had received money from the state for my 
journey, and therefore it was easy to understand how I could travel every year. I 
told King Christian VIII. what was written about me. 


“You have — what I think few would have done,” — said he, “refused my 
honest offer! They are unjust toward you at home! They do not know you!” 

The first little book I wrote after my return, a volume of stories, I sent to 
England; they were published at Christmas time: “A Christmas Greeting to my 
English Friends;” it was dedicated thus to Charles Dickens: — 

“T am again in my quiet Danish home, but my thoughts are daily in dear 
England, where, a few months ago, my many friends transformed for me reality 
into a charming story. 

“Whilst occupied with a greater work, there sprung forth — as the flowers 
spring forth in the forest — seven short stories. I feel a desire, a longing, to 
transplant in England the first produce of my poetic garden, as a Christmas 
greeting; and I send it to you, my dear, noble Charles Dickens, who by your 
works had been previously dear to me, and since our meeting have taken root 
forever in my heart. 

“Your hand was the last that pressed mine on England’s coast; it was you 
who from her shores wafted me the last farewell. It is therefore natural that I 
should send to you, from Denmark, my first greeting again, as sincerely as an 
affectionate heart can convey it. 

“HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

“COPENHAGEN, 6th December, 1847.” 

The little book was extremely well received and flatteringly noticed. Yet what 
brightened my soul and heart like a true sunbeam, was the first letter from 
Dickens, in which he sent me his thanks and greeting. His affectionate nature 
shines forth and breathes a goodness toward me that makes me rich. Having 
before shown you all my best treasures, why should I not show you this? 
Dickens will not misunderstand me. 

“A thousand thanks, my dear Andersen, for your kind and very valuable 
recollection of me in your Christmas book. I am very proud of it, and feel deeply 
honored by it; I cannot tell you how much I value such a token of 
acknowledgment from a man with the genius which you are possessed of. 

“Your book made my Christmas hearth very happy. We are all enchanted by 
it The little boy, the old man, and the tin-soldier are especially my favorites. I 
have repeatedly read that story, and read it with the most unspeakable pleasure. 

“T was a few days ago at Edinburgh, where I saw some of your friends, who 
talked much about you. Come again to England, soon! But whatever you do, do 
not stop writing, because we cannot bear to lose a single one of your thoughts. 
They are too true and simply beautiful to be kept safe only in your own head. 

“We returned some time since from the sea-coast where I bade you adieu, and 
are now at our own house. My wife tells me that I must give you her kind 


greetings. Her sister tells me the same. The same say all my children. And as we 
have all the same sentiments, I beg you to receive the summary in an 
affectionate greeting from your sincere and admiring friend, “CHARLES 
DICKENS. 

“To HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.” 

My poem, “Ahasuerus,” appeared that Christmas in Danish and German. 
Several years before, when I entertained the idea of that poem, Oehlenschlager 
spoke to me about it. “How is it?” said he: “they say that you are writing a drama 
of the world, with the history of all times; I cannot understand it!” I explained to 
him the idea as I have also expressed it earlier in these pages. “But in what form 
will you be able to do all that?” he asked. 

“T use alternately the lyric, epic, and dramatic, — now in verse and now in 
prose!” 

“You cannot do that!” exclaimed the great poet passionately. “I also know 
something of making poems! There is something which is called form and limit, 
and these must be respected! Green wood has its place and burned coals theirs! 
What answer have you for that?” 

“T certainly have an answer!” said I kindly, although I was possessed to treat 
the matter jestingly. “I can certainly answer you, but you will become angry if I 
say what is in my mind!” 

“Indeed, I shall not take it ill!” said he.—’ 

“Well, to show you that I really have an answer, I will keep to your words, — 
the green wood by itself and the burned coals by themselves. Now go on and say 
the sulphur by itself and the saltpetre by itself; but then there would come one 
who mixed all those parts together, and — so he has invented gunpowder.” 

“Andersen! it is dreadful to hear that expression, — to invent gunpowder! 
You are a good man, but you are, as all say, too vain!”—” But does not that 
belong to the trade?” the frolicsome demon of humor prompted me to answer. 
“The trade! the trade!” repeated the good poet, who did not now understand me 
at all. When “Ahasuerus” was published he read it, and wishing to know if he 
now had altered his earlier opinion of it, he wrote me a very well meant and 
sincere letter in which he told me candidly how little the poem pleased him, and 
as his words at all times have an interest, and as several others have also looked 
upon my poem in the same way, I shall not conceal his judgment: — 

“MY DEAR ANDERSEN, — I have always acknowledged and esteemed 
your fine talent in relating naturally and ingeniously stories that have originality, 
as also in painting in the novel and in the account of travels the life which you 
meet with. I have been pleased, too, with your talent in the drama, for instance in 
‘The Mulatto,’ although the subject was already given and poetically elaborated, 


and its beauties were mostly lyric. But a couple of years ago, when you read 
something to me, I gave you honestly to understand that the plan and form of the 
poem did not please me at all. Notwithstanding that, you seemed to be 
disagreeably surprised when I last talked with you, at my repeating it; remarking 
that after all I only read a little of the book. I have now perused it with attention 
throughout, and cannot change my opinion. The book makes an unpleasant 
impression upon me: you must excuse my speaking so frankly. You ask me to 
tell you my opinion; and I am obliged to tell it to you, when I would not put you 
off falsely with fair words. As far as I understand dramatic composition, 
‘Ahasuerus’ is no subject for a drama, and therefore Goethe wisely gave it up. 

“The wonderful legend ought to be treated in a humorous manner as a wonder 
story. He was a shoemaker, but a shoemaker that went beyond his last, and was 
too proud not to believe what he could not comprehend. In making him an 
abstract idea of speculative poetry, you cannot make him an object of true 
poetry, still less of a drama. A drama requires necessarily a contracted, 
completed action, that may be held in the mind, and is expressed and unfolded 
by character. This is not the case with your piece. ‘Ahasuerus’ is presented 
throughout as a retiring and contemplating spectator. The other personages act as 
little; the whole poem consists of lyric aphorisms, fragments, sometimes of 
narrative, all loosely combined. It seems to me that there is too much of 
pretension and too little of efficacy in the poem. It includes neither more nor less 
than the whole history of the world from the birth of Christ till our time. For 
those who profoundly and truly have studied history, with all its grand scenes 
and excellent characters, there can be no satisfaction in regarding those lyric 
aphorisms of hobgoblins, swallows, nightingales, mermaids, etc. Of course there 
are some beautiful lyric or descriptive passages, e g, “The Gladiators,”’The 
Huns,’ The Savages but that is not enough. The whole is like a dream; your 
natural propensity for writing stories is also visible here, because all images are 
represented almost as wondrous visions. The genius of history is not presented in 
its great variety; thought has too little place; the images are not new, nor are they 
original enough; there is nothing that touches the heart; on the contrary, in 
‘Barnabas’ there is something unnatural in the way he comes, after his crime, to 
honor and dignity, for no action nor development of character are seen in him; 
we only hear it said that he formerly murdered an old woman, and then there is 
joy in heaven over his conversion. That is now my opinion! Perhaps I fail, but I 
speak honestly on conviction, and cannot change my judgment for politeness or 
flattery! Pardon me if I have innocently grieved you, and be assured that for the 
rest I acknowledge and regard you as an original poet, full of genius in other 
directions.— “Truly yours, — 


“A. OEHLENSCHLAGER. 

“December 23, 1847.” 

There is much truth and justice in this letter about my poem, but I regard my 
work otherwise than the noble great poet has done. I have not called 
“Ahasuerus” a dramatic poem, and it ought not at all to be placed in that style of 
poetry; there is not and cannot be either the dramatic incident or its 
accompaniment of character-painting. “Ahasuerus” is a poem which in a 
changing form is intended to express the idea that mankind rejects the divine, but 
still proceeds toward perfection. I have tried to represent it shortly, clearly, and 
richly, believing that I should best attain that by changing the form; the historical 
tops of mountain have served me as scenery. It should not be compared with a 
drama of Scribe or an epos of Milton: the aphoristic simplicities are like mosaic 
blocks; the pieces taken together form the entire image. We can say of any 
building that we see it stone by stone; each one may be taken separately, but it is 
not so that we should look at them but as an entirety produced by the 
combination of parts. 

In later years many opinions have been expressed concerning the poem, 
which agree with my belief that it always will mark a transition-point in my 
poetic life. The first, and I must almost say the only one, who was immediately 
and highly touched by my poem, was the historian Ludwig Miiller, who 
considered “Ahasuerus” and “Wonder Stories” as the two books which gave me 
position in Danish literature. 

From abroad a similar acknowledgment has reached me. In “The Picture-hall 
of the World’s Literature,” where there is a considerable collection of lyric and 
dramatic poetry from all countries, — from Hebrew psalms and Arabian folk- 
songs to the troubadours and the poets of our days, — the section 
“Scandinavian” contained of Danish authors, besides scenes of “Hakon Jarl,” 

“King Rene’s Daughter,” and “Tiber,” a few scenes also from “Ahasuerus.” 

Just as I finish these pages, eight years after the first publication of the poem, 
a well disposed and profound critic of my collected writings has favored 
“Ahasuerus” in the “Danish Monthly” with a greater attention than before; it is 
recognized as what I myself considered it to be, a running on, which points at 
my future development as a poet. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE year 1848 rolled up its curtain, — a remarkable year, a volcanic year, when 
the heavy waves of time washed also over our country with the blood of war. 
During the first days of January, King Christian VIII. was sick; the last time I 
saw him was on an evening; I received a note inviting me to tea, and asking me 
to bring something or other to read for his Majesty. Besides his Majesty I found 
here the Queen, a lady of honor, and a courtier. The King greeted me very 
tenderly, but was obliged to lie down on the sofa; I read for him a couple of 
chapters from my unfinished novel, “The Two Baronesses,” and besides that two 
or three stories; the King seemed very animated, and laughed and talked in a 
lively fashion. When I took leave he nodded kindly to me from his couch, and 
the last words I heard him say were: “We shall soon meet again.” But we did 
not. He grew very ill; I felt a restlessness and anxiety at fear of losing him, and 
went every day out to Amalienburg to ask after his state of health; we heard soon 
that he was surely going to die; I went in grief with the news to Oehlenschlager, 
who very strangely had not heard that the King’s life was in danger; he saw my 
affliction and burst into tears; he was most intimately attached to the King. 

In the forenoon of the next day I met Oehlenschlager at Amalienburg, leaning 
on Christiani, coming out from the antechamber. Oehlenschlager was pale; he 
did not say a word, pressed my hand in passing, and tears were in his eyes. The 
King was almost given up. The twentieth of January I went out there several 
times; I stood in the evening in the snow and looked up at the windows, where 
the King within was dying. At a quarter past ten he departed. The next morning 
people were standing before the palace: within Christian VII. lay dead! I went 
home and wept bitterly and tenderly for him, whom I loved unspeakably, and 
now was lost for me in this world. 

The whole city of Copenhagen was in motion; a new order of things was 
developing. On the twenty-eighth of January the Constitution was announced. 
Christian VIII. lay on lit de parade; I came there, I saw him, and became so 
painfully touched that I was taken ill and carried into one of the side rooms. The 
twenty-fifth of February the King’s corpse was brought to Roeskilde; I sat at 
home and listened to the tolling of the church bells. Great changes were passing 
over Europe: the revolution broke out in Paris; Louis Philippe with his family 
left France; like heavy seas the revolt went through the cities of Germany; at 
home we still only read of such things. Here only was a home of peace! here we 
could still breathe freely and enjoy art, the drama, and all that was beautiful. But 


peace did not last long, the heavy swells reached us also. The uproar broke out in 
Holstein. Rumor struck here and there like a flash of lightning, and all was in 
motion. A very great mass of people was gathered in the large Casinohall, and 
next morning a deputation waited upon the King: I stood at the open place before 
the palace and looked at the great multitude. The King’s answer was soon known 
in the city, as also the dismission of the ministry. I became aware how 
differently the events were regarded in different circles. Great companies of 
people crowded the streets night and day, singing national songs; no excesses 
happened, but it was rather unpleasant to meet those almost strange people, those 
unknown faces; it was as if an entirely new race had come forth. Several friends 
of order and peace joined the crowd of people in order to lead them from wrong 
ways. I was appointed one of the committee of peace, and often, when the crowd 
cried out the name of a place where they perhaps would have committed some 
excess, a single one of us needed only to repeat “Straight forward!” and the 
whole crowd would move forward! The public sang in the theatres, and the 
orchestra played national songs. It was announced that the city was to be 
illuminated, and strangely enough, those who were the least well disposed 
toward the new ministry illuminated their houses, for fear of getting their 
windows cracked. 

The Sleswick deputies came to Copenhagen; the rage against them was great, 
but the King announced in his proclamation: “We trust to the honor of our 
Danish people the safety of the Sleswick-Holstein deputies!” The students 
preserved peace; they went round in the crowd and spoke friendly words. 
Soldiers were drawn up in the streets, that the deputies might safely walk down 
to the steamship; the mass of people was here awaiting them, but meantime the 
deputies were led from the palace to the canal behind it, and from there to the 
custom-house, where without being observed they went on board. 

Preparations for war were made by land and by sea. Every one aided as well 
as he could. One of our officers came to me and said that it would be well if I 
were to defend our cause through the English press, where I was known and 
read. I wrote immediately to Mr. Jerdan, the editor of the “Literary Gazette,” 
where my letter, a true account of the tone and situation at home, was 
immediately published. 

“COPENHAGEN, 13 April, 1848. 

“DEAR FRIEND, — A few weeks only have elapsed since I wrote to you, 
and in the history of time lies a range of events, as if years had passed. Politics 
has never been my business; poets have another mission; but now, when 
convulsions are shaking the countries, so that it is almost impossible to stand 
upon the ground without feeling it to the very ends of the fingers, we must speak 


of it. You know how momentous it is in Denmark; we have war! but a war 
carried on by the entire animated Danish people, — a war where noble-born and 
peasant, inspired by a righteous cause, place themselves voluntarily in the ranks 
of battle; an enthusiasm and patriotism fill and elevate the whole Danish nation. 
The false light in which the leaders of the Sleswick-Holstein party have for 
many years through German newspapers brought us before the honest German 
people; the manner in which the Prince of Noer has taken Rendsborg, saying that 
the Danish king was not free, and that it was in his royal interest he acted, — all 
this has excited the Danes, and the people as one man have risen: all small 
matters of every-day life give place to great and noble traits. All is in motion, but 
with order and union; contributions of money are flowing in freely from all 
ranks and classes, even the poor journeyman and servant-girl bring their share. It 
was heard that horses were wanting, and in a few days so many of them were 
sent from city and country that the Minister of War has been obliged to publish 
that he did not require any more. In all the houses women are picking lint; in the 
upper classes of the schools boys are occupied in making cartridges; most of 
those who are able to bear arms exercise themselves in the use of them. Young 
counts and barons place themselves as subalterns in the ranks of the soldiers, and 
you may comprehend that the soldiers’ courage and enthusiasm are strengthened 
by the knowledge that all stand alike in love and defense of the father-land. 

“Among the volunteers is also the son of the Governor of Norway, — a 
young man, who belongs to one of the first families. He was here on a visit last 
winter, and, carried away by our honest cause, he wished to share in the combat, 
but as a foreigner he could not be admitted; he then immediately bought a 
Danish house, presented himself as a Danish citizen, put on the soldier’s jacket, 
and marched off as a subaltern with one of the regiments, decided to live on his 
hard tack and his wages, twelve Danish shillings a day, and to share his 
comrades’ lot. And like him Danish men of all classes have done the same; the 
gentleman and the student, the rich and the poor, all go together, singing and 
rejoicing as to a festival! Our King himself has gone to the army’s headquarters; 
he is Danish and honest-minded for his righteous cause. He is surrounded by his 
life-guard, consisting partly of Holsteiners; those were at the departure exempted 
from going against their countrymen, but every one of them begged as a favor to 
be allowed to go, and it was granted. 

“Until this moment and we hope further our Lord is with us. The army goes 
quickly and victoriously forward: the island of Als is taken, as also the towns of 
Flensborg and Sleswick; we stand at the boundary of Holstein, and have taken 
more than a thousand prisoners; the most part of them are brought here to 
Copenhagen, very enraged against the prince of Néer, who, notwithstanding his 


promise to sacrifice his life and blood with them, left them in the first battle, — 
left them when the Danes with gunshots and bayonets entered Flensborg by 
force. At the present time the storms of change sweep through the countries, but 
the one above all of them, the righteous God, does not change! He is for 
Denmark, — that great Will which is right, and which shall and must be 
acknowledged; truth is the victorious power of all people and nations. 

“‘For the nationalities, their rights; for honest and good men, all prosperity!’ 
That is and must be Europe’s watchword, and with it I look trustingly forward. 
The Germans are an honest, truth-loving people; they will come to see more 
clearly into our situation, and their enmity will and must be changed into esteem 
and friendship: may that thought soon come! May God make his countenance to 
shine over the countries!|— “HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.” 

The letter was one among the very few that went through several of the 
newspapers abroad. I felt more than ever before how firmly I had grown to the 
native soil and how Danish was my heart; I could have taken my place in the 
soldiers’ ranks, and gladly have given my life an offering to victory and peace, 
but at the same time the thought came vividly over me how much good I had 
enjoyed in Germany, the great acknowledgment which my talent there had 
received, and the many single persons whom I there loved and was grateful to. I 
suffered infinitely! and when sometimes one or another excited mind expressed 
itself in anger and harshness, seeking to break down that feeling in me, then it 
was often more than I could bear! I will not here offer any examples of these 
words; I hope the best, that all bitter words from that time may disappear, and 
the wound be healed between these kindred people! H. C. Orsted here again 
raised my spirits, and predicted a new spirit toward me, which has come indeed. 
There was concord, there was love; many of my young friends went out as 
volunteers, among them Valdemar Drewsen and Baron Henry Stampe. Orsted 
was strongly touched at the progress of events; he wrote in one of our daily 
newspapers three poems, “The Combat,” 

“Victory,” and “Peace.” 

To put on the red jacket was in former days a step taken only in desperation; 
the soldier was then but a poor fellow: now the red jacket came suddenly into 
esteem and honor; ladies in silk and gauze walked with the red-jacketed soldier. 
The first one I saw of high rank was Lévenskjold, the Norwegian Governor’s 
son, and also the young Count Adam Knuth, who had very recently been 
confirmed. He lost one of his limbs by a minie ball. L6venskjold fell, as also the 
painter Lundbye, but the last one died from an accidental shot. I heard of it from 
an eye-witness. Lundbye stood leaning in a melancholy manner on his musket; 
some peasants passed by where other muskets near him were placed, and they 


happened to knock them down; a shot was heard, and Lundbye was seen falling 
to the ground; he was shot through the jaw, the mouth was torn open, and a piece 
of flesh with the beard on shot away: he uttered some feeble sighs; was wrapped 
up in a Dannebrog-flag, and laid in the earth. 

These young men’s enthusiasm moved me to tears, and one day, hearing a 
jest of some young gentlemen, who before used to sport kid gloves, but now as 
pioneers were digging at trenches with red, blistered hands, I rushed up and 
exclaimed from my very heart, “I should like to kiss those hands!” Almost every 
day troops of young men were marching off. I accompanied a young friend, and 
coming home I wrote the song, — 

“T cannot stay, I have no rest!” 

It was soon was taken up as a popular song and was really stirring to hear. 

“The Easter bell chimed” — the unfortunate Easter Day of Sleswick rose: the 
hostile forces divided ours; heavy grief was spread over the country; but courage 
was not lost, strength became more concentrated, men were knit closer to one 
another; this appeared as well in great as in small things. The Prussians entered 
Jutland; our troops, Als. In the middle of May I went to Funen, and found the 
whole manor of Glorup filled with our troops; their head-quarters was in 
Odense. At Glorup were forty men, besides several high officers; General 
Hedemann kept up maneuvers on the fields. The old Count treated all the 
volunteers among the subalterns like officers, and gave them places at his table. 
Most of the officers had been in the campaign, and related in a lively manner 
what they had seen pass. Their night-quarters had sometimes been in an open 
street of a village, where they slept by the side of the houses, with their 
knapsacks under their heads, in rain and storm; sometimes they were stowed in 
small chambers, where their couch was often a high chest of drawers 
Omamented with brass work, which was very hard on the flesh, but the 
exceeding weariness saved them from feeling anything, and they slept soundly. 
A young surgeon told us of his march with the soldiers over the bare heaths; he 
was assigned a church for a hospital, the altar-candles were lighted, but still it 
was half dark; far off signal-shots were heard; the enemy was coming; the whole 
exciting scene of that night was brought as clearly to my mind as if I myself had 
seen it pass. The Prussians had pressed through Jutland; they asked a 
contribution of four millions, and reports of another battle were soon heard. 

All our thoughts and hopes were turned toward the Swedes: their debarkation 
was to take place at Nyborg, where everything was arranged to receive them in a 
solemn manner. The manor of Glorup received sixteen Swedish officers with 
their attendants, besides twenty musicians and subaltern officers; among the 
Swedes were four men, supplied by the Duke of Augustenborg, or rather by his 


estates in Sweden, which were obliged to furnish them against their lord. The 
Swedes were received with rejoicing; the true zeal shown by the stewardess of 
Glorup, old Miss Ibsen, was characteristic and beautiful; the great quartering of 
soldiers on the manor gave her much to think of. “A great bed must be made for 
them in the barn!” was said. “To let them lie in the barn upon straw!” said she. 
“No, they shall have beds! They are coming here to help us, and they shall 
certainly have a bed!” and she had wood procured and bedsteads made for ten or 
twelve rooms. Feather-beds were also obtained; coarse but white sheets were 
shining in her “caserne,” as she called it I have later given a picture in the 
“Nordischer Telegraph” of the Swedish soldiers’ stay in Funen, as I saw it at 
Glorup, and I think that a miniature of it would be in its right place here. 

I must tell you a little of the Swedes in Funen! Their stay here is among the 
most beautiful and bright images of this summer. I witnessed their solemn 
reception in the small towns, the waving flags, the radiant faces; many miles far 
up in the country, peasants were standing in crowds along the roads, old and 
young, asking, full of expectation, “Are the Swedes coming now?” They were 
received with eating and drinking, with flowers and hand-shakings. They were 
kind-hearted men, well-disciplined soldiers; their morning and evening devotion 
was very solemn, as also their churchservice every Sunday, all in the open air, 
after ancient warlike custom from the time of Gustavus Adolphus. The divine 
service on Sunday took place in the old mansion-house, where one of the highest 
commanding officers and the whole band of music were quartered; the band 
played, the troops marched into the large, square castle yard, and were here 
drawn up in order, the officers in front; the singing of psalms commenced, 
accompanied by the music. Now the chaplain stepped forth on the large 
Staircase, whose high stone breastwork was covered with a great carpet. I 
recollect well the last Sunday here: during the service, which had begun in gray, 
stormy weather, the minister spoke of the angel of peace, who descended as 
God’s mild animating sunshine, and just as he spoke of it, the sun accidentally 
broke forth and shone upon the polished helms and the pious faces. Yet the most 
solemn of all was the morning and evening devotion. The companies were 
drawn up on the open road; an underofficer read a short prayer, and now they 
intoned the psalms with accompaniment of music; when the song was ended, 
through the whole rank was heard a profound “God save the King!” I perceived 
many of our old peasants standing at the ditch and behind the hedge, with 
uncovered heads and clasped hands, joining silently in the divine service. 

After the usual daily military exercise the Swedish soldier was seen faithfully 
assisting in the field in this year’s rich harvest. At the manor, where we had the 
regimental band, there was playing every afternoon until sunset; the long linden- 


tree alleys in the garden were filled with people from the whole neighborhood: it 
was a daily feast; in the evening the Swedish violin was tuned in the servants’ 
hall, and dancing commenced with mutual pleasure. As to the language, the 
Funen peasant and Swedish soldier understand each other soon. It was a real 
pleasure to observe the mutual affection, and how every one gave with good-will 
according to his abilities. “But did not the Swedish army come to fight?” will 
perhaps be said by one or another. Yes, but all the good of the moment does not 
lie in the blow of the sword. The esteem and friendship and harmony which of 
late years have been established, especially among the younger ones in the 
university cities, are now, by the Swedes’ stay in Funen, brought about for 
thousands of the people themselves: what did the Funen or Swedish peasant 
know of the near relationship in which one stands to the other? The recollections 
of old hostile times were still alive; those are now dissipated, the neighboring 
people are drawn nearer to each other, a good understanding is laid, and good 
understanding is an herb of peace, and one that brings blessings only. In the 
peasant’s house, in the parsonage, as well as at the manor, many an eye shed 
tears at the departure. On the quay, at Nyborg, where the Swedish and Danish 
flags waved, many a reciprocal visit was agreed upon in the coming year of 
peace. The Dane will never forget the Swede; we have heard and felt his heart’s 
throbbing; many a little Swedish town, that cannot boast of riches, clubbed 
money together, “the widow’s holy mite,” for the Danish brother. When the 
report of the Danish defeat at Sleswick was spread over the country, far up in 
Sweden the parishioners were assembled in their church, the minister praying for 
king and father-land, when an old peasant rose up and said: “Father, please to 
say a prayer for the Danes also!” That is one of those little traits that lift our 
hearts from earthly things. The nations of the North understand, esteem, and love 
each other; may that spirit of unity and love always hover over all countries! 

The most of the summer I spent at Glorup. Being there both in the spring and 
autumn, I was witness to the Swedes’ arrival and also their departure. I did not 
myself go to the seat of war; I remained at Glorup, where people daily arrived; 
some driven by curiosity, and relations also who went over to see their dear 
ones. All that I heard of honorable deeds at the seat of war, was lodged in my 
mind: I heard of an old grandmother, who with her grandchildren stood on the 
road when our troops past by; she had strewn sand and flowers for them, and 
cried out with the little ones: “God bless the Danes!” I heard of a freak of nature, 
that in a peasant’s garden at Sleswick red poppies were growing with white 
crosses, displaying perfectly the Dannebrog colors. One of my friends visited 
Als, and then went over to Dyppel, where all the houses had chinks and holes 
made by cannon-balls and canister shot, and yet there remained still upon one of 


the houses the symbol of peace — a stork’s nest with its whole family; the 
violent shooting, fire, and smoke had not been able to drive the parents away 
from their little ones when they could not as yet fly. 

The mail from abroad brought me in the latter part of the summer a letter, 
written by an unknown hand; its tenor affected me much, and showed us also 
how events are often reported abroad. The letter was from a high functionary, 
the subject of a foreign sovereign; he wrote that, notwithstanding he had never 
seen me, nor had the least acquaintance with me, he believed yet, through my 
writings, especially “The Story of my Life,” that he knew he could trust me; and 
then he said, that one morning the report had reached the city where he lived, 
that the Danes had made an assault upon Kiel and set it on fire; the young people 
were alarmed, and in the excitement of the moment his youngest son went with 
the other young fellows to help the hardly pressed citizens; the young man was 
made prisoner at the battle of Bau, and carried to Copenhagen on board a ship of 
the line, Queen Mary. He was among those who, after a long stay on board, were 
allowed to leave the ship; but as soon as they were ashore some of them 
committed excesses, so that only those who could procure a guarantee for their 
conduct from a citizen of Copenhagen were allowed to go ashore. The letter- 
writer did not know a single one at Copenhagen; I was the only one whom he 
knew, and that through my writings alone, and in me he had confidence and 
hope, and therefore he asked me if I would bail the son, who was a brave, kind- 
hearted man. He requested me also to find board for him in a Copenhagen family 
“that did not hate the Germans too much!” 

His confidence touched me, and I wrote immediately to one of my most 
influential friends in Copenhagen, inclosing the German letter, to enable him to 
see clearly the whole affair as it had been given me, and asked if the request 
could be granted upon my responsibility, and to any benefit for the young man. I 
knew that every hour which passed was an hour of confinement, and, therefore, I 
sent immediately an express with my letter to the nearest town. The next postday 
I received an answer that we need not do anything, as all the prisoners had just 
been released and sent by steamship to Kiel. I was very glad on the father’s 
account, and also glad at having immediately done what my heart told me to do; 
but I did not answer his letter, that was not necessary; the man has never heard 
of my sympathy. Now for the first time in the blessed days of peace I send him 
my greeting, which I have often thought of offering him; and I dare add, that his 
letter touched me deeply, and I acted in the same way as every one of my 
countrymen, if honored by the same confidence, would have acted. 

I left Glorup in the autumn; the approach of winter brought a cessation of 
hostilities; the apparent tranquillity turned thought and activity for a while back 


on accustomed occupations. I had finished at Glorup, in the course of the 
summer, my novel, “The Two Baronesses,” which, as regards the description of 
island nature, has certainly gained in freshness and truth by that summer sojourn. 

The English edition was dedicated to my English publisher, the honored and 
well-known Richard Bentley. The book was issued, and, considering the time 
and circumstances, was pretty well received; one of our newspapers, to be sure, 
confused the novel and the movements of time together in such a way that they 
did not find it just that the old Baroness, happy at her favorite the Chamberlain’s 
contentment with London, should propose a toast for England: and remarked that 
it was a little too early to let her do that, because England had not yet done 
anything for the Danes. 

Heiberg read the book and wrote me some kind words, and gave a dinner to 
me and several of our friends and acquaintances. He drank my health with these 
beautiful words: “To that novel, which we leave as refreshed as after a 
wandering in the wood in the spring-time.” It was the first really kind union, 
after many years, with that poet; it made me a new man, and “the bitter was 
forgotten, the new sweet kept.” 

The centennial anniversary of the Danish Theatre was to be celebrated the 
eighth of December; Heiberg and Collin both agreed in charging me with the 
writing of the prelude for the affair. Bournonville was to give a ballet on the 
same occasion, and gave “Old Memories;” the most picturesque scenes from the 
ballets of the play-book were seen as through a magic lantern. My plan of the 
prelude received the approbation of the directors; they liked my idea, which was 
based entirely on the present time. I knew with what feelings people at that time 
came to the theatre, and how little attraction it had for them, because their 
thoughts were with the soldiers in the war; I therefore was obliged to let my 
poem go with them, and then to try to carry it back to the Danish stage. My 
conviction told me that our strength nowadays does not lie in the sword, but in 
intellectual ability, and I wrote “Denmark’s Work of Art,” as it is known, and is 
to be seen in my collected writings. On the festival evening it was received with 
great applause; but it was a mistake to have it given to the subscribers of theatre- 
seats, and to be used as a prologue a whole week through. On the feast-day it 
was, as I said, received with great applause; people were transported; but now 
came the newspapers, and one of them blamed me for making the prelude 
contain a disgusting prattling of Denmark and Dannebrog; that we ought to let 
others praise us and not do it ourselves, otherwise it would seem like Holberg’s 
“Jacob von Thybo,” etc. Another newspaper reported the prelude in such a 
manner that I could not well see whether the reporter had written in a spirit of 


folly or of malice. At the fourth representation it had already grown to be an old 
story; they did not applaud any more; and from that representation came the 
critique in “The North and South,” whose reviewer was not satisfied with my 
poem: the poem made, however, an impression in due time, and I consider still 
the idea and its whole form as successful, and the only right one in those days 
when we were possessed by such national feelings. 

In January “The Marriage at the Lake of Como” was brought on the stage, 
and now the composer Glaser, who had long been shown indifference, even 
injustice, was appreciated, and his music received with great applause. The 
criticism in the newspaper was warm and commendatory; his music and 
Bournonville’s arrangements were highly praised, whereas I was not mentioned. 
Glaser, on the contrary, expressed himself warmly and kindly for the honor I had 
shown him. 

Fredrika Bremer came at Christmas for the first time to Copenhagen. I was 
the only one she knew personally, and her other acquaintance was confined to 
having been in correspondence with the present Bishop Martensen. I had thus 
the pleasure of receiving her, of being at her service, and of taking her round in 
Copenhagen, which was as easy as it was pleasant with a woman of her position. 
She stayed here all winter and a great part of summer, during which she visited 
Ingemann at Sor6d, and made an excursion to Svendborg and Méen’s Klint; her 
heart was firmly fixed on the Danish cause, and that we can clearly see from her 
little book, the visible flower of her stay here, which is published in Swedish, 
English, German, and Danish, “Life in the North.” Her heart and thought were 
for the Danes. The little book did not, however, find the appreciation, we may 
even say the gratitude, which she rightly deserved here; we always criticise, 
especially where we see that the heart acts a part. People dwelt upon the too 
exaggerated picture of the crowds in “East Street,” which we were accustomed 
to, but not she, who had not yet seen London nor the great cities of America. Her 
little book shows a strong affection for Denmark, yet it did not get the 
acknowledgment which we owed it; but from its leaves there shine the 
sympathy, the tears I so often saw in her eyes; she felt deeply for the destiny of 
the Danish people and land. 

The report that the ship of the line Christian VII. had blown up on Maunday 
Thursday, with all the troops on board, arrived here one evening in April; people 
were in the theatre, the report found its way in, there was a hum through the 
multitude, the most part of course went out; it was empty within, the streets were 
filled, a grief pervaded all, deep and absorbing. All the theatres were closed; it 
was a public grief. It was if one stood upon a sinking wreck. A single life saved 
from the ship was as a victory that had been won. 


I met in the street my friend, the Captain-lieutenant, Chr. Wulff; his eyes 
sparkled, he pressed my hand. “Do you know whom I bring home?” said he: 
“Lieutenant Ulrich! he is not blown up, he is saved, has fled, reached our 
outposts, and I bring him home!” I did not know Lieutenant Ulrich at all, but I 
burst into tears of joy. “Where is he? I must see him!”— “He is now gone to the 
Minister of the Navy, and then he will go to his mother, who believes that he is 
dead!” 

I went into the first grocery shop, got a guide, and found out where Ulrich’s 
mother lived. Arriving there, I was afraid that she still was ignorant of the whole; 
I therefore asked the girl, who opened the door, “How is it in the house, — are 
they sad or glad?” Then the girl’s face beamed: “They are glad; the son is as if 
fallen down from the sky!” and now I entered, without ceremony, the room 
where the whole family was sitting, dressed in mourning, — this very morning 
had they put on these dresses, — and the supposed dead son stood sound and 
safe among them! I threw my arms round his neck, I could not do otherwise; I 
wept, and they felt and understood that I came not as a stranger. Relating this 
story to Miss Bremer, which she has also mentioned in her book, she became 
quite as touched as I had been. Her soul is as tender as it is noble and great. 

My mind was sick, I suffered in soul and body; I was in the mood of the 
people around me. Miss Bremer spoke of her beautiful country: I had also 
friends there; I decided on a journey either up into Dalarne or perhaps to 
Haparanda for the midsummer day. Miss Bremer’s midsummer journey had 
induced me to it; she was indefatigable in writing letters for me to her many 
friends through the whole realm of Sweden; in that country one needs such help, 
for one cannot always find inns to put up in, but must seek a shelter with the 
minister or at the manor. Before my departure she arranged a parting feast in 
Swedish style, such as we in Copenhagen do not know or like; there was a 
mystification, many guests, and among them H. C. Orsted, Martensen, and 
Hartmann. I received a beautiful silver cup, with the inscription, “A souvenir 
from Fredrika Bremer!” a little poem accompanied it. 

On Ascension Day I went over to Helsingborg. The spring was beautiful, the 
young birch-trees smelt refreshingly, the sun shone warmly, the whole journey 
became a poem, and thus it appears also in the description given in my book, “In 
Sweden.” 

Like a half English, half Dutch city, Gdthaborg lay before me with its shining 
gas-flames, grand and lively: it is further advanced than other Swedish towns. 
The only theatre had made no progress, and the original piece they gave was 
dreadful — I will rather call it rough. They told me that the principal part was 
given by the author himself. What interested me was that the whole action turned 


literally about a réal person still living. An old, learned Master of Arts, — who 
for fun was called “Arab,” on account of his knowledge of the Oriental 
languages, —- was represented in the piece as desirous of being married; 
anecdotes of the man’s life were here introduced; the piece itself was made up of 
fragmentary scenes without action or character; but the chief person was still 
living, and, as they said, was in the poor-house at Stockholm. The actor gave a 
true portrait of him, and there was a storm of applause. I went away after the 
second act: it is unpleasant to me to see a person made ridiculous when that is all 
that comes of it. 

I believe that the harbor and the magnificent bath-house with its marble 
bathing tubs, are due to the clever and worthy Commerce-counselor, Mr. Wieck, 
in whom I also found a very amiable host, and in whose rich and comfortable 
home I made acquaintance shortly with the most important persons of 
Gothaborg, — among whom I must mention Miss Rolander, an accomplished 
novelist. 

I saw again the great waterfall of Trollhatta, and have tried since to paint it in 
words; the impression it makes is always new and great; but I have retained quite 
as freshly the impression that followed, — a meeting, namely, that took place 
outside of Wenersburg, where the steamer stopped for passengers. At the 
landing-place stood a little fifer, whom I had seen the year before with the 
Swedish troops in Funen; he saluted me in a happy, familiar fashion, and was 
quite astonished to see me again in his country. When the Swedish soldiers were 
stationed at Glorup, they went out one day to drill; the boy was not well, and the 
old stewardess would not allow him to go: the child must be physicked and have 
some gruel! The officer said that nothing ailed him. “I am his mother here!” she 
said; “the child is sick, and he shall not play the fife to-day!” The boy asked after 
the mistress and the old Count. 

I arrived at Stockholm, and immediately changed my clothes that I might find 
our ambassador, from whom I expected to hear something of the war, which 
entirely occupied my mind. On the way there I was unfortunate enough to meet 
with Dr. Leo, a Danish-speaking German, whom I knew at Copenhagen, where I 
had received him kindly, and introduced him to Miss Bremer, who was then 
there on a visit; he has not dealt fairly with her and me in his “Characters out of 
my Scandinavian Portfolio,” printed as a feuilleton in the “NovellenZeitung;” he 
gives a kind of caricature-portrait of me drawn from that meeting in the streets of 
Stockholm, where I immediately, as he says, after having left the steamer, 
appeared on the promenade in party dress, with white kid gloves, on in order to 
be seen, and that my arrival might be announced in the newspapers the next day. 
He has done me wrong in that, he has given me pain; but I will also remember 


that he has translated beautifully several of my books — has spoken in a friendly 
manner of me at other times and in other places. I hold out again my hand to him 
— and without “kid gloves.” 

Lindblad, whose beautiful melodies Jenny Lind has scattered about the world, 
was one of the first I met; he resembles her as much as a brother may resemble 
his sister; he has the same appearance of melancholy, but the features are more 
powerful than hers; he requested me to write an opera text for him, and I should 
like to do it, that it might be carried by his genius on the wings of popular song. 
In the theatre the Italian company gave one of its Italian operas, composed by 
Kapelmeister Foroni, “Queen Christina;” the text was by the singer Casanova. It 
seemed to have rather grand harmonies than real melodies; the conspiracy act 
was the most effective; beautiful decorations and good costumes were not 
missing, and they had tried to make portrait-likenesses of Christina and 
Oxenstjerna; the most peculiar thing of all was, however, to see in Christina’s 
Swedish capital, Christina herself as a character on the stage. 

Through the book-seller, Magister Bagge, I was introduced into the “Literary 
Society,” and at a feast there I was placed by the side of the poet, Chamberlain 
Beskow; Dr. Leo also was a guest, and the president took occasion to propose 
the health of “the two excellent foreigners, Mr. Andersen from Copenhagen, the 
author of “The Improvisatore” and “Wonder Stories told for Children,” and Dr. 
Leo from Leipsic, editor of “The Northern Telegraph.” Later in the evening, 
Magister Bagge proposed a sentiment for me and for my country; he bade me 
tell my countrymen of the enthusiasm and sympathy which the whole Swedish 
people bore toward us. I answered with words from one of my songs: — 


“Sharp as a sword lay Oresound 

Between the neighbor lands, 

When a rose-bush branch one morn was found, 

That joined the opposite strands; 

Each rose breathed sweet of poetry, 

That now to heal old wounds was eager: 

Who wrought this wondrous magicry? 

Tegnér and Oehlenschlager!” — 

and added: “Several Skalds have since appeared as well in Sweden as in 

Denmark, and by these the two peoples have more and more learnt to understand 
each other, have felt the throbbing of the hearts; and the beating of the Swedish 
heart has recently been felt deeply and tenderly by us, just as I feel it in this 
moment!” Tears came into my eyes and hurras resounded round about! 


Beskow accompanied me to King Oscar, who received me very kindly; it was 
almost as if we had often spoken with each other, and yet this was the first time 
we had met. I thanked his Majesty for the Order of the North Star, with which he 
had graciously honored me; he talked of Stockholm’s resemblance to 
Constantinople, of Lake Roxen’s likeness to the southern part of Loch Lomond; 
of the Swedish soldier’s discipline and piety, and the King said that he had read 
what I had written of the Swedes’ stay in Funen; he expressed a warm and 
sympathetic feeling for the Danish people and friendship for the King. We spoke 
of the war; I said that it was fixed in the character of the Danish nation to hold 
fast to what was right, whether it be a small or a great matter. I felt how noble a 
disposition the King had. I told him that the good which the Danes saw him do 
for them would bring him the whole people’s gratitude. We talked of the 
hereditary Grand Duke of Weimar, whom he also loved; after that his Majesty 
asked me, when I came back from Upsala, where I was about to go, to dine with 
him. “The Queen also, my wife,” he said, “knows your writings, and would like 
to be acquainted personally with you.” 

After my return I was at the royal table. The Queen, who bears a strong 
resemblance to her mother, the Duchess of Leuchtenberg, whom I had seen at 
Rome, received me very kindly, and said that she had already long known me 
from my writings, and from “The Story of my Life.” At the table I was seated by 
the side of Beskow, opposite the Queen. Prince Gustavus conversed briskly with 
me. After dinner I read for them “The Flax,” 

“The Ugly Duckling,” 

“The Story of a Mother,” and “The False Collar.” At the reading of “The 
Story of a Mother,” I perceived tears in the eyes of the noble royal couple; they 
expressed themselves with warmth and sympathy; how amiable they both were, 
how straightforward and generous! On my retiring, the Queen stretched out her 
hand to me, which I pressed to my lips; she as well as the King honored me with 
a renewed invitation to come once more and read to them. A feeling of 
congeniality, if I may dare use the word, drew me especially to the amiable 
young Prince Gustavus; his great, blue spiritual eyes possessed a kindness that 
exercised great power; his unusual talent for music interested me; there was 
something very attractive and confiding in his character, and we met on common 
ground, in our admiration for the Duke of Weimar; we talked of him, of the war, 
of music and poetry. 

At my next visit to the palace, I was, in company with Beskow, summoned to 
the Queen’s apartments, for an hour before dinner; the Princess Eugenie, the 
Crown Prince, and the Princes Gustavus and Augustus were there, and soon also 


the King came: “Poetry called him from business!” he said. I read “The Fir- 
tree,” 

“The Darning-Needle,” 

“The Little Girl with Matches,” and by request, “The Flax.” The King 
followed me with great attention; “the deep poetry that lies in these little 
narratives” — thus he was pleased to express himself — pleased him, and he 
said that he had read the stories on his journey to Norway; amongst others, “The 
Fir-tree. All the three princes pressed my hand, and the King invited me to come 
on his birthday, the fourth of July, when Beskow should be my cicerone. 

They wished in Stockholm to show me public honors. I knew how I should be 
envied for it at home, and be the object of malicious remark; and I was 
disheartened, and became feverish at the very thought of being the hero of an 
evening’s feast; I felt like a delinquent, and dreaded the many toasts and the long 
evening. 

I met there the famous and gifted Madame Carlen, — the writer under the 
fictitious name, “Wilhelmina,” less known, but an excellent novelist; also the 
actress Madame Strandberg, and several other ladies who took part in the 
evening’s entertainment. Madame Carlen invited me to walk with her; but we 
dared not go into the garden, where I wished to walk, because I saw there were 
not so many spectators there; and we had to walk in a particular place, because 
they said the public wished to see Mr. Andersen. It was a well-meant 
arrangement, but for me a little painful; I saw in imagination the whole 
performance represented at home in “The Corsair” in wood-cut. I knew that 
Oehlenschlager, whom people used to look up to with a kind of piety, had been 
represented there surrounded by Swedish ladies, when he made his visit in 
Stockholm. I perceived before me in the mall a whole crowd of children coming 
to meet us with a huge garland of flowers; they strewed flowers for me and 
surrounded me, while a multitude of people gathered about and honored me by 
taking off their hats. My thoughts were, “You may be sure that at Copenhagen 
they will laugh at you: how many sneers you will have from them!” I was quite 
out of humor, but was obliged to appear happy among these friendly, good 
people; I turned the whole into jest, kissed one of the children, and chatted a 
little with another. At the supper-table the poet, Pastor Mellin, drank my health; 
after having hinted at my poetic fertility, he recited some festive verses, written 
by the authoress “Wilhelmina,” and now followed a beautiful poem by Mr. 
Carlen. 

I replied that I considered the kindness shown me as a payment Jn advance, 
which I hoped that God would grant me power to return by a work in which I 
might express my affection to Sweden. And I have tried to redeem my promise. 


The writer of comedies, the actor John, recited in dialect: “A Peasant Story from 
Dalarne;” the singers of the Royal Theatre, Strandberg, Wallin, and Giinther 
sang Swedish songs; the orchestra played, and began with the Danish melody, 
“There is a Charming Land.” At eleven o’clock I rode home; glad at heart over 
these friendly souls, — glad, too, to go to rest. 

I was soon on my way to Dalarne. One of Fredrika Bremer’s letters 
introduced me at Upsala to the poet Fahlkranz, the brother of the renowned 
landscape-painter, and honorably known by his poems “Ansgar” and “Noah’s 
Ark;” I met with my friend, the poet Béttger, married to Tegner’s daughter Disa, 
—a happy couple, whose home seemed to be filled with sunshine and the poetry 
of family life. My room in the hotel bordered upon a large hall, where the 
students had just celebrated a sexa (feast), and learning that I was a neighbor, a 
deputation came and invited me to hear them sing; there was frolic and gayety 
and beautiful singing. I tried to select one, judging from appearances, whom I 
might with pleasure join; a tall, pale young man pleased me, and I learned soon 
that I had made a right choice. He sang beautifully and with great distinctness; 
he was the most genial among all; I afterward heard that he was the poet 
Wennerberg, the composer of “Gluntarne.” Afterward I heard him, together with 
Beronius, singing his modernized “Bellman-songs;” it was at the Prefect’s, 
where I met the most eminent men and women of Upsala, and found a very kind 
reception. I met here for the first time Atterbom, the Skald of “The Flowers,” he 
who sang of “The Island of Beatitude;” there is, Marmier says, a kind of 
freemasonry among poets; they know and understand each other. I felt and 
acknowledged its truth at the home of that amiable old Skald. 

When travelling in Sweden one must have his own carriage; I should have 
been obliged to buy such a one if the Prefect had not kindly offered me his 
carriage for the whole long journey; Professor Schroeder furnished me with 
“slanter” (small coins) and a whip; Fahlkranz wrote an itinerary, and I began 
now the for me very peculiar travelling life, not unlike what one gets in parts of 
America, where the railroad net has not yet reached. It was contrary to what I 
was used to, and almost like the travelling life of a hundred years ago. Wreaths 
were fastened to May-poles for Midsummer night, when I reached the Lake of 
Siljan, that lay spread out before me; great willow-trees drooped above the 
quickly running Dal river, where wild swans were swimming; beyond Mora, 
toward the boundary of Norway, the mountains appeared in bluish colors; the 
whole life and stir, the picturesque dresses, the summer heat, all were so 
different from what I imagined it to be in the quiet, cold North; and now what 
sport there was at the midsummer feast! A multitude of boats arrived filled with 
nicely dressed church-people, old and young — even small babies; it was a 


picture so lively, so grand, that I can but poorly present it in words. Professor 
Marstrand, influenced by my description, and later by my verbal account of it, 
undertook two years in succession to make a journey here just at midsummer 
time, and reproduced on canvas that gay picture with its lively colors very 
skillfully. 

At Leksand the traveller could still find an inn, but not higher up; at R&attvek I 
was therefore obliged to conform to the custom of the country, and put up at the 
minister’s, and there make my lodging; but before he heard my name I was 
already welcomed. Afterward there was a feast, and the following day, as I went 
with him to the neighboring watering-place, a crowd of children were standing at 
the bridge; they swung their caps; they knew him who wrote the stories. 
“Andersen is up here in Dalarne!” was yesterday the news that one of the little 
chaps had to tell! I thought that moment of my poor little friends at Heriot’s 
Hospital in Edinburgh; I thought of Scotland’s bairns, and now I was standing in 
the midst of the happy circle of children here in Dalarne, and my heart grew 
humble and tender, thankful to God, whose forgiveness I asked for those sighs 
and pains I used to utter to Him in my heavy hours, in griefs bitter moments. 

Old memories, the sunlight thrown by traditions and history over a country, 
have sometimes a greater power and significance than its picturesque beauty. 
What here is fixed in my memory is the faithfulness of the Dalkarle people, 
Gustavus Vasa’s flight, and his whole demeanor; here also, almost unaltered, is 
the scene of the romantic part of his life in all its grandeur and solitariness. As 
far as I was able, I have in the group of pictures “In Sweden” represented the 
impressions made upon me. Those immensely large and extensive wood-tracts, 
with solitary charcoal pits; deep, clear, wood-lakes, where the linnz@a blooms 
over the rocky stones, and where the wild swans are building their nests, were 
something new and marvelous to me; I had a feeling as if I were moved back 
centuries of time. I visited Fahlun, with its copper-mines and its whole beautiful 
environs, and from here I recollect a little event, such as we count among 
accidents, but which by many people are yet placed upon a higher ground. 
Among my Swedish pictures I have given it the title: “What the Straws said.” It 
is no invention, it is an event. 

In the Prefect’s garden at Fahlun sat a circle of young girls; they took in sport 
four grass-straws in their hands and tied them two and two together at the ends; 
when it happens that all the four straws form a coherent whole, the popular 
belief is that what the binder thought of shall be fulfilled. They could not any of 
them succeed in this, and they wished that I would try it. “But I don’t believe in 
it!” I answered; nevertheless I took four straws, and promised that in case they 
came out right I would tell them what I wished. I tied, opened my hand, and the 


straws hung together; the blood involuntarily rushed up into my cheeks, I 
became superstitious, and directly against all reason I believed in it, because I 
wanted to do so; and what was the wish? they asked. I told it: “That Denmark 
might obtain a great victory and soon get an honorable peace!”—” May God 
grant it!” exclaimed they all; and the prophecy of the straws that day was — 
accidentally — a truth; there soon was reported in Sweden the battle of 
Fredericia! 

By way of Gefle I returned again to Upsala and Dannemora, whose dizzy 
mines I beheld from above; I had before visited Rammel’s mountain in the 
Harzt, Baumann’s cave, the saltworks of Hallein, and the catacombs under Rome 
and at Malta; there was no pleasure in any of these places, gloomy, oppressing, a 
horrible nightmare. I do not like to go under the earth before my dead body is 
carried down there. 

At Old Upsala I alighted to see the now excavated hills, which bear the names 
of Odin, Thor, and Freyr. When I was here, thirteen years ago, they lay still 
closed as they had been thousands of years. The old woman who had the key to 
the entrance of the hill, and whose deceased aunt then filled the horn of mead for 
me, was happy to hear my name, and now she would also, she said, illuminate 
for me, as she did for the noblemen who had been here from Stockholm. While 
she made her preparations I mounted the hill alone with prayer and thanks to 
God for all his goodness in the days gone by, since I was last here, and these 
words went from my lips, “Thy will be done toward me!” Thus do I go to church 
unconsciously, now in the woods, now upon the graves of former days, and now 
in my little solitary room. When I descended she had placed small tapers round 
about the gateway, and I saw the old ur containing, as she said, the bones of 
Odin, or rather the bones of his offspring, those of the “Ynglinga-generation.” 
Round about were spread ashes of burnt animals. 

After again greeting my friends at Upsala I drew near Stockholm, where I had 
been received in the house of the aged Madame Bremer as if I were her child, 
when the gifted but very sick Agathe was living, the sister of Fredrika Bremer, to 
whom all the letters from America are written, and who was dead on Fredrika’s 
return. There was comfort and richness in the old mother’s house, where I 
sometimes met with the great family circle, whose members belong to the best 
people in Sweden; it was very interesting to me to see the real difference from 
all those stories that circulated in Denmark and abroad about this authoress’s 
family and conditions. When she first appeared in public it was said she was 
governess in a noble family, when she was really proprietor of the estate 
“Aosta,” free and independent. 


In a foreign city I feel a necessity not only to pay my respects to the living 
men of genius and honor; I must also visit the graves of those dear or famous 
who are dead, and carry them a flower or pluck one from their graves. At Upsala 
I had been at the grave of Geijer; the monument was not yet erected; the grave of 
T6meros was overgrown with grass and nettles. At Stockholm I went to the 
graves where repose Nicander and Stagnelius. I drove out to Solna, near 
Stockholm, and visited its little church-yard where Berzelius, Choreus, 
Ingelmann, and Crusell are buried; in the larger one is the tomb of Wallin. 

My principal home at Stockholm was indeed that of the poet, Baron Beskow, 
who was ennobled by Carl Johan; he belongs to those amiable characters from 
whom there seems to radiate a mild lustre over life and nature; he is kind-hearted 
and full of talent; that one may see by his drawings and his music. The old man 
has a voice remarkably soft and fresh; his position as poet is known, and his 
tragedies have also become popular in Germany by Oehlenschlager’s 
translations; he is loved by his king, and honored by all; he is, besides, a man of 
exceedingly high cultivation, a faithful and dear friend. 

The last day of my stay at Stockholm was King Oscar’s birthday; I was 
honored with an invitation to the feast; the King, the Queen, and all the Princes 
were very kind. When I took leave, I was touched as if I were leaving dear ones. 

Oehlenschlager mentions in his “Life,” part IV., page 85, Count Saltza, and 
one becomes curious to know who the man was, but the secret is not told 
Oehlenschlager says, “One of Bishop Miinter’s acquaintances once made me a 
call in those days. He was a tall, stout Swede, who, on entering, gave his name, 
but I did not hear it. As I was ashamed to ask him again, I hoped to hear it in the 
course of conversation, or perhaps to learn from what he said who he was. He 
told me that he had come to ask me how I liked the subject for a vaudeville 
which he intended to write. He gave it to me, and it was a very pretty one; I held 
on to that in my mind, and thought, of course, he must be a vaudeville poet. 
Then he spoke of Miinter as an old friend of his, “For I must tell you,” he 
continued, “I have studied theology, and have translated the Revelation of St. 
John.” A vaudeville poet, I now thought, who is also a theologian. “Miinter is a 
freemason too,” he continued; “all his freemasonry he learnt from me; because I 
am Master of the Chair.” I began mentally to reckon up: vaudeville poet, 
theologian, Master of the Chair. Now he began to talk about Carl Johan, whom 
he praised much, and said, “I know him well! I have drunk many a good glass 
with him.” I said to myself, vaudeville poet, theologian, Master of the Chair, a 
bosom friend of Carl Johan. He continued, “Here in Denmark people do not 
wear their orders; to-morrow I go to church and I shall wear mine.” 


“That you may do!” I answered; and he went on, “I have them all!” I said to 
myself: vaudeville poet, theologian, Master of the Chair, bosom friend of Carl 
Johan, Knight of the Order of Seraphim. At last the stranger spoke of his son, 
whom he had taught to know that their ancestor was the first upon the walls of 
Jerusalem at its conquest. Now it was made clear to me that he might be the 
Count of Saltza. And it really was he.” 

So far Oehlenschlager. 

Beskow presented me in the antechamber of King Oscar to the old Count 
Saltza, who immediately, with Swedish hospitality, invited me on my way home 
to visit him at his estate of Mem, if he was there when the steamboat passed; if 
not, then at his estate at Saeby, near Link6éping, which, further on my journey, 
was situated not far from the canal. I regarded it as one of those kind words 
which we so often hear and did not think to make use of his invitation; but in the 
morning on my journey home, when we left the Lake of Roxen, and were going 
through the thirteen water-gates at Wreta Church, whose royal tombs I have 
painted in “The Picture-book without Pictures,” the composer Josephson, with 
whom I had lived, as I have before mentioned, in Sorrento and at Capri, and 
lately had met at Upsala, came suddenly on board the steamer; he was Count 
Saltza’s guest at Saeby, and having calculated by what steamer I should come on 
the canal route, he was dispatched to the locks here to fetch me off in a carriage. 
It was very kind of the old Count; I gathered my luggage together in a hurry, and 
in a violent rainstorm we drove to Saeby to the castle, built in Italian style, 
where the old Count Saltza resided with his cultivated and amiable daughter, the 
widow-baroness Fock. 

“There is an intellectual relationship between us!” said the old man; “that I 
immediately felt when I saw you! we were not strangers to each other!” He 
received me very kindly, and the old gentleman with his many peculiarities 
became soon dear to me by his genius and loveliness. He told me of his 
acquaintance with kings and princes; he had corresponded with Goethe and Jung 
Stilling. He told me that his ancestors had been Norwegian peasants and 
fishermen; they went to Venice, rescued Christian captives, and Charles the 
Great made them princes of Saltza. That little fishing-place, situated where now 
St. Petersburg stands, had belonged to his father’s grandfather, and it is told me, 
that Saltza once had said in joke to the Emperor of Russia, when he was at 
Stockholm, “That is really my ancestors’ ground upon which the Imperial city is 
built!” and the Emperor is said to have answered merrily, “Well, then, come and 
take it!” There is a tradition that the Empress Catharine I. was Swedish, and it is 
confirmed by Saltza’s accounts and records; he traces the history of her 


childhood into the life of his father’s grandfather; the notes he has made about it 
are very interesting, and he relates them thus. 

One day his father read a compendium of the history of Russia, but he soon 
laid the book aside and said that it was not as he read; he knew much better 
about the Empress Catharine, and then he told this story: “My father’s 
grandfather was the General Hans Abraham Kruse, colonel of the Green 
Dragoons. When he was lieutenant-colonel and lived on the lieutenant-colonel’s 
place, ‘Broten,’ it happened that his valet de chambre, Jean Rabe, wished to 
marry his wife’s waiting-maid, Catharine Almpaph; Madame Kruse, born 
Annike Sinclair, prepared a brilliant wedding, and even had the nuptial bed 
edged with golden lace, the same that Madame Annike, as lady at the court of 
Charles X.’s queen, had worn on her purple robe; it became afterwards an adage 
of the family, ‘As stately as Jean Rabe’s nuptial bed.’ Jean became field-sergeant 
of Elfsborg’s regiment, but died, as also his wife, very soon after, leaving only 
one daughter, Catharina, who was brought to the old lady Kruse at H6kalla, 
where she remained two years. Then it came about that the cousin of Madame 
Annike, the Countess Tisenhusen, came visiting and found Catharina, who was 
eight years of age, to be a handsome and winning child, and therefore took her 
home with her; they spent the winter together at Stockholm, and in the spring 
they made a voyage to Pomerania, where the Countess was to receive a great 
inheritance; but on arriving at the island of Riigen, a guard-ship which was 
stationed there forbade them to go ashore, as the plague had broken out there. 
They returned to Stockholm, and spent the following winter in Government 
Street in the so-called house Anchor Crown. An aunt of the Countess died at 
Reval, and she went over there in the month of May, notwithstanding the 
Russians just then often invaded and devastated Esthland, which was the 
Countess’s native place; for this reason, also, she always spoke German and kept 
German help; Catharina was, of course, also obliged to learn that language. They 
made a favorable voyage, and a stay of three days. Catharina was sent out of 
town on an errand, and returning home she found written upon the door of the 
house that nobody was allowed to enter as the plague was there. Catharina cried 
aloud; the porter answered from within that the Countess and nine other persons 
had already perished, and he himself was shut in. Catharina ran weeping and in 
desperation up the street, when she met the minister, pastor Gliick of Majam, 
who had just come to the city in order to get a nurse for his little son, who was to 
be weaned; the minister saw the distress of the well-formed, ruddy girl, and 
asked what was the matter with her. Being told her story, and hearing that she 
had not been in the house, he engaged her as nurse, and Catharina in her 
forsaken condition accepted the place, although she had before been accustomed 


to better life. She was soon a great favorite in the parsonage, and the minister’s 
wife at last could not do without her at all. Count Saltza’s grandfather’s father, 
when he was hunting in that part of the country, passed a night at the parsonage. 
After the battle of Norra, in the time of Charles XII., Esthland was sacked by the 
Russians, who were commanded by Anesen Laputschin; he set fire to the church 
of Majam, took the whole tenantry on Saltza’s estate, and sent away the faithful 
vassals to Siberia; while the parsonage stood in flames, he saw for the first time 
Catharina, and kept her as his own share of the plunder. Menschikow, having 
become prince and the favorite of the Czar, remarked the beauty of Catharina 
when he saw her at Laputschin’s house, where she waited on them; the day after 
she was sent to him as his bondwoman; he did not care much about women, and 
considered her but a nice servant-girl. One day she was scouring the floor, when 
the Emperor entered, but as Menschikow was not at home, he turned to go away 
again, when he saw upon the table the plate of comfits, which was always set 
before him when he came. He took of them; Catharina did not know him, and 
continued to scour the floor; he looked at her and brushed aside with his hand 
the hair on her forehead. ‘You are a beautiful girl!’ said he; she blushed, he 
caressed her, gave her a kiss and went away. 

“Catharina, very much displeased, told Menschikow of the unknown officer 
who had come, had eaten of the comfits, and allowed himself to kiss her. When 
she had given a description of him, Menschikow understood that the Emperor 
had been there, and took advantage of the meeting. Orders had just then been 
given to wear a new costume of a different kind from what had formerly been 
worn; Catharina was dressed in one of those appointed for women, which was 
very becoming to her, and very elegant besides; the head-dress resembled much 
that of the Dutch peasants. In this attire she was to deliver to the Emperor a plate 
of comfits, consisting of boiled fruits, together with a carefully expressed letter, 
insinuating that the Czar might not disdain the comfits and her who brought 
them.” How she afterwards became the Czar’s consort, the story goes on to tell. 

The grandfather’s father came back during her reign from his Siberian 
captivity, where he had been sixteen years. There was just then a great festival in 
the Imperial garden at Moscow; he was invited to it, and came in attendance 
with the old Knight Gagarin, who, during his captivity, had been a true friend to 
Saltza. Herr Gagarin could not endure Menschikow, and when he entered and 
Menschikow did not acknowledge his salutation, he said: “Did you not observe 
that I saluted you?” Menschikow did not answer, but smiled contemptuously, 
and the old man began then to use violent language. Menschikow called upon his 
people, who fell upon the old man and trod upon him. Saltza, defending his 
friend, was now also attacked! Catharina observed it from her elevated place, 


recognized the voice of her friend of earlier days, and cried to Menschikow: “If 
you dare touch a hair upon Saltza’s head, your’s shall to-morrow be put into the 
Kremlin!” And the fight was ended. — 

Afterwards Saltza became president of the Board of Trade, and was always in 
favor with the Empress; his family is still to be found in Russia. Old Saltza 
passes for one who sees ghosts. Carl Johan, who, according to Lenormann’s 
prediction was to become king, placed great confidence in him, and the marvel is 
told that the king’s day of death occurred upon the same date as Saltza had 
predicted. Here in that great hall of knights at Saeby, where now Saltza and I 
were seated, Carl Johan and Queen Eugenie had often dined: round about hung 
pictures of Saltza’s knightly ancestors; the furniture consisted of chairs and 
pieces in antiquated style; the large hall was heated by two fire-places. Here I sat 
with the worthy old gentleman; we talked of spirits, and he told me, with great 
seriousness and belief in its truth, how his grandfather had appeared to him in 
the night, asked him if he would go with him to see the heaven of God, and 
added: “‘But then you must first try to die.’ He touched me,” said the worthy old 
man, “and I fell as in a swoon. ‘Is not death something else than this?’— ‘No,’ 
said my grandfather, and then I stood in the court of God’s heaven. It was the 
most delicious garden.” 

The description of it was, as Saltza gave it, entirely of some earthly place; I 
could not perceive anything new. He met there his brother and sister; the latter 
was, when she died, only a little child; he did not recognize her until she said 
who she was. “‘It is very well you came now,’ said she. “To-day it is the 
anniversary day of Christ’s name, and I shall go from the children’s heaven into 
the great God’s heaven!’” 

“But,” replied I, “why does not the child go directly into God’s great heaven, 
for so we are told in the Bible.”—” Very good, but I have seen it!” said he. Yet 
what he told of God was very beautiful. “Standing there in heaven, I perceived a 
flash of light that I could not endure; I threw myself down, there was a sound of 
music, such as I never had heard before; I had a feeling of happiness, I felt an 
exceeding joy! ‘What is that?’ said I. ‘It was God, who passed by!’ answered my 
grandfather.” The old man told me ail this with an earnestness and conviction 
that made a peculiar impression upon me. “There above I gained knowledge of 
all that shall happen!” said he; “I know of the end of all things; at the time I was 
only fifteen years old.” 

During my stay at Saeby the old Count’s anniversary day, “Frederick’s Day,” 
occurred; it was interesting to see the Swedish manner in which it was 
celebrated. In one of the rooms down-stairs was erected an arch of beech-leaves, 
and above his monogram was placed a beautiful crown of beech-leaves, and 


roses instead of jewels. Sitting at the coffee-table we heard a report out on the 
lake; one of the servants entered, and, with a loud voice, almost as if he had 
learned his words by heart, he announced, while he could not help at the same 
time betraying with a smile that the whole was a comedy, “A Oliip, the North 
Star, is riding at anchor without, and has foreign sailors on board!” They were 
now invited to come in; shots were heard from the ship, the steward, his wife, 
and two daughters entered. These were the foreign sailors, who arrived from his 
estate on the other side of the lake. At the dinner-table were several other 
stewards and many other officers of his estates, and families from the 
neighboring estates came with their congratulations. Outside of the castle 
marched and were drawn up in ranks all the school children, girls and boys, each 
of them holding a little green branch; they were conducted by the schoolmaster, 
who made a speech in verse to the old Count. He stepped out before them and 
was received with a resounding hurra. I observed that the schoolmaster got 
money, the children coffee and meat, and afterward were permitted to dance in 
the large front room, where a peasant played the violin; the Baroness went 
kindly amongst them, showed the peasants the halls and rooms of the castle, and 
treated them plentifully with eating and drinking. Just then the mail arrived with 
letters and newspapers. “News from Denmark; a victory at Fredericia!” was 
shouted triumphantly; it was the first printed and complete information about it; 
all were interested in it. I seized the list of killed-and wounded. 

In honor of the Danish victory old Saltza opened a bottle of champagne; the 
daughter had in a hurry contrived a Dannebrog flag, which was fastened up. The 
old man who before had spoken of the ancient hatred between Swedes and 
Danes, and preserved three Danish balls, — of which one had wounded his 
father, the second his grandfather, and the third had killed his grandfather’s 
father, — now in the time of brotherhood raised his full glass for old Denmark, 
and spoke so kindly and beautifully of the honor and victory of the Danes that 
tears rose in my eyes. There was among the guests a German governess quite 
old. I believe she was from Brunswick. She had lived many years in Sweden, 
and hearing now what Saltza in his speech said about the Germans, she burst out 
weeping, and said innocently to me: “I cannot help it!” When I had returned my 
thanks for Saltza’s toast, the first thing I had to do was to give her my hand and 
say, “There will soon come better days; Germans and Danes shall again grasp 
one another’s hands as we now do, and drink a glass for the blessed peace;” and 
so we clinked the glasses together. 

The sympathy I found here for Denmark and the Danes was shown 
throughout the country, and as a Dane myself those expressions were dear to me. 
At Linképing I alighted at Professor Omann’s, and was surprised to see in the 


garden so many young men assembled in order to give me a festive reception; 
the poet Ridderstad had written three beautiful songs, the first written to the 
melody of “There is a Charming Land,” brought me “A Greeting to Denmark.” 
While they intoned the song the most splendid rainbow lighted up the 
firmament, as a token of peace. I was extremely touched by it, and now there 
sounded a song to “The Dannebrog.” At intervals between the songs, 
affectionate speeches were delivered touching Sweden’s love to Denmark and 
their joy at the victory; among the speeches was one in honor of those killed at 
Fredericia; I was moved to tears, I felt so Danish in mind. Swedish and Danish 
flags waved, and when I departed for Berg, where I was to go on board the 
steamer the next morning, Ridderstad and many other friends accompanied me 
with songs and greetings. 

I intended to stay at Motala a couple of days; all the way hereto may rightly 
be called “The Gétha Canal’s Garden.” There is a beautiful blending of Swedish 
and Danish nature, rich beech woods bending over the lakes, rocks, and roaring 
streams. A young bachelor offered me, in the inn near the manufactory, his 
comfortable little room, and moved himself to a friend’s, that I might find 
myself provided for, and that was the first time we had met. It was Mr. C. D. 
Nygren, since deceased, a man of a poetic nature, a friend of Fredrika Bremer, 
and an admirer of my poetry. The river Motala flowed below my windows, 
among leafy trees and pines, so swiftly, so green, and transparent that I could 
distinguish in the depth every stone, every fish; upon the opposite bank of the 
canal is the tomb of Platen, which is saluted with cannon shots by all the passing 
steamboats. There in the country I had a kind, fresh letter from Dickens, who 
had received and read “The Two Baronesses;” it was a white day for me; most 
charming roses, brought for me, made a splendid show upon my table. 

From here I made an excursion to the ancient Vadstena, whose rich castle is 
now but a large granary, — whose mighty monastery is a bedlam. At my 
departure from Motala I was staying in the little inn down by the bridge; I was to 
set out early in the morning and had therefore gone to bed early; I fell asleep 
immediately, but awoke on hearing beautiful singing from many voices. I got up; 
it sounded deliciously; I opened the door and asked the girl if there were any 
high guests here to whom the serenade was given. “Of course it is for you, sir!” 
she said. “For me!” I exclaimed, and could not understand it. They sang: “There 
is a Charming Land!” The song was for me; I will not say for the poet Andersen, 
but for Andersen as a Dane; it was love to the Danes that also here burst out in 
flower for me. The mechanics at Motala had learned that I had returned here 
again from Vadstena, and that I was to start again next morning; those good 
people had come to give me a token of their esteem and sympathy. I now went 


out to them, and shook hands with the nearest of them; I was deeply affected and 
thankful; of course I could not sleep all the night after. 

At each place I reached, every day was like a festival! Everywhere was 
shown sympathy for Denmark so affectionately, so faithfully, that the Danish 
people can hardly form an idea of it. I met friends and hospitality; even the little 
town of Mariestad would not let me go without it. Everywhere I was invited to 
move into the houses of families and to be their guest; they offered me carriage 
and horses, in short they showed me all attention possible. I spent several days at 
Kinnekulle, in the society of the senior Count Hamilton; and also at Blomberg, 
where one of the sons is married to the daughter of Geijer, who resembles very 
much Jenny Lind even in the sound of her voice; she sung beautifully all her 
father’s songs. Little Anna, the only child of the house, usually bashful toward 
all strangers, came immediately to me; we seemed to know each other at once. 
Wenersborg also offered me a circle of friends, who took me to the beautiful 
environs, and at Trolhatta the stay was prolonged for several days; here in the 
wood near the sluices I found a blessed home with Lieutenant-colonel Warberg 
and his wife; they cared comfortably and kindly for me. 

From Géthaborg I made an excursion to the island of Marstrand, where 
Fredrika Bremer visited her sister Agatha, when she made use of the baths. The 
many small rocky islands on the Swedish coast form excellent harbors with deep 
waters; the wild rose bloomed upon those sun-heated rocks. The Italian opera 
troop from Stockholm gave concerts in the forenoon; I found here the liveliness 
of a southern watering-place. Fredrika Bremer was going to America; she 
accompanied me to Gothaborg; on board the ship a company gathered around us 
and sang Swedish and Danish songs. 

“There is a Charming Land,” seemed to be the favorite song of the Swedes; it 
was sung again as a farewell to me. 

A few days after I was again in Denmark. My book “In Sweden,” perhaps the 
most carefully written of my works, gives the intellectual result of this journey, 
and I am inclined to believe that it displays better than any other of my writings 
those points most characteristic in me: pictures of nature, the wonderful, the 
humorous, and lyric, as far as the last may be given in prose. The Swedish paper, 
“Bore,” was the first that gave a critique of the book. 

At home, where the critics of late, not only had adopted a more decent tone, 
when my works were spoken of, but showed also greater attention to them and 
more true acknowledgment, my book was mentioned with praise and good-will, 
especially the chapter “A Story.” 

In England, where “In Sweden” was published at the same time as the Danish 
original, I met the same good-will, the same generous criticism, as almost 


always has been the case, until I met an attack, and that from a person from 
whom I least expected it, — from her who introduced my writings into England, 
and who received me there with such great friendliness, — Mary Howitt; it 
surprised and grieved me, and was something so unexpected that I could 
scarcely believe it. I have before spoken of our meeting in London; how, during 
my stay there, my friends who had an interest in me, so arranged it for me that 
my works, from the favor they had received in great England, might also bring 
me some advantage in pecuniary matters. 

The estimable and clever book-seller, Richard Bentley, continued to be my 
publisher, and I was to send him from Copen hagen an English manuscript. I did 
this, and Mary Howitt did not translate either “The Two Baronesses” or “In 
Sweden;” but that this should make her angry with me, and lead her to criticise 
me now most severely in her and William Howitt’s work, “The Literature and 
Romance of Northern Europe,” — that I did not expect. All the Danish poets, 
great and small, are kindly mentioned in it, but not I, who once seemed to be her 
favorite; she writes, having first spoken kindly of such of my books as she has 
translated: — 

“But Andersen’s subsequent productions have been failures; those published 
in England have dropped nearly dead from the press; and the reason for this is 
very obvious. Andersen is a singular mixture of simplicity and worldliness. The 
child-like heart which animates his best compositions appears to your astonished 
vision in real life, in the shape of a petit maitre sighing after the notice of 
princes. The poet is lost to you in the egotist; and once perceiving this, you have 
the key to the charm of one or two romances and the flatness of the rest; for he 
always paints himself — his own mind, history, and feelings. This delights in a 
first story, less in the second, and not at all in the third; for it is but crambe 
repetita. Perhaps much of Andersen’s fame in this country arose from the very 
fact of the almost total ignorance here of the host of really great and original 
writers which Denmark possessed; Andersen stood forward as a wonder from a 
country of whose literary affluence the British public was little cognizant, while 
in reality he was but an average sample of a numerous and giant race.” 

How entirely different had the same gifted lady conceived and mentioned me 
a few years before when I visited London; then she wrote in “Howitts’ Journal” 
a most cordial welcome of the Danish poet to English soil. 

How shall I be able to compare those earlier judgments with the later, written 
by a lady of genius, and as it appears also of affection for me and my muse? On 
Miss Bremer’s return from America she passed through London, and I asked her 
about Mary Howitt, whom I knew she had visited. 

“The good Mary Howitt,” she said,”spoke so kindly of you, spoke with tears, 


saying, ‘he will not have anything to do with me!’” How can I understand those 
words so generously spoken and those so harshly written. Well, they have 
perhaps their origin in a momentary bad humor, that we all may have; she may 
perhaps also have changed her opinion of me, as she once did. There is no anger 
in my mind, and I stretch forth my hand as a friend desiring reconciliation. 

The novel “The Two Baronesses” was nevertheless well received, and “In 
Sweden” not less. The very same year that Mary Howitt pronounced her severe 
judgment, the last book obtained even the honor of being made popular; for in 
connection with “The Story of my Life,” it was published in “The Popular 
Library,” which is generally known under the name, “one shilling editions,” and 
sold by thousands. The translation is excellent, and the translator, Kenneth 
MacKenzie, expresses himself in a postscript so warmly and generously, that 
Mary Howitt’s sharp words are blunted. The “Athenaeum’s” criticism of the last 
book of mine published in England, “A Poet’s Day Dreams,” as they call my 
stories, indicates the same sympathy and favor: 

“By the form and fashion of this little book (dedicated to Mr. Dickens) it 
appears to be meant for a Christmas and New Year’s gift. But it will be welcome 
in any month of flowers or harvests, or at the canonical time, — 

‘when icicles hang by the wall;’ — since it may be read and remembered by 
poets and by the children of poets long after this busy year and its busy people 
shall have been gathered to their fathers. Our antipathy to sentimentality (as the 
word is commonly understood) needs not to be again expressed. For what is 
false and sickly, be it ever so graceful, ever so alluring, we have neither eye, ear, 
nor heart; but for sentiment, — as something less deep than passionate emotion, 
less high than enthusiastic faith, less wild than the meteoric extravagances of 
Genius, — we have a liking apart and peculiar, — and those who have not, relish 
Imagination only by halves. For quaintness, humor, and tenderness, Mr. 
Andersen’s little tales are unique. Let those who desire warrant for our assertion 
read ‘Good for Nothing,”’Grief of Heart,”Under the Willow-tree,’ and ‘It is very 
true,’ in this volume. Let any who accuse these of being small, try to produce 
anything which shall be so complete, so delicate, and so suggestive. They are on 
the most tiny scale, it is true, and mostly concern tiny things and trite affections; 
but they are, nevertheless, real works of art, and, as such, deserve a warm 
welcome, from all who love art and its works.” 

The new year 1850 opened with a grief for me, — a grief also for Denmark 
and for all that is beautiful. My first letter that year to Weimar announces it: — 

“Oehlenschlager is dead; he died the twentieth of January, the very day of the 
death of King Christian VIII.; yes, almost the same hour of death. I went out 
twice late in the night to Oehlenschlager, passing the palace. I knew from the 





doctors that he was near death, and it was strange to me to look up at the dark 
windows of the palace and think, that two years ago I came here anxious for my 
dear king, and now I came again with similar feelings for a king — a poet-king. 
His death was without pain; his children stood around him, and he asked them to 
read aloud a scene from his tragedy, ‘Socrates,’ where he speaks of immortality 
and assurance of eternal life; he was quiet, and praying that the agony might not 
be hard, laid down his head and died. I saw his corpse; the jaundice had given it 
the appearance of a bronze statue, and nothing showed death; the forehead was 
beautiful, the expression noble. On the twenty-sixth of January the people 
carried him to the grave, — the people in the true sense of that word, for there 
were public functionaries, — students, sailors, soldiers, all classes, who by turns 
carried the bier all the long way to Fredericksborg, where he was born, and 
where he wished to be buried. The real funeral services took place in Our Lady’s 
Church. The funeral committee had requested two poets to write the cantata; one 
was old Grundtvig and the other was myself. The Bishop of Seeland gave the 
funeral address. For the commemoration at the theatre there was appointed to be 
played his tragedy, ‘Hakon Jarl,’ and the scene of ‘Socrates,’ which was read to 
Oehlenschlager at the hour of his death!” 

To my great joy Oehlenschlager became in his last years very mild and kind 
toward me, and warmly expressed his appreciation of my work. One day when I 
was a little grieved at some sneer against me in one of the papers, he gave me his 
little North Star decoration, which order I had received from the Swedish king 
on the burial day of Christian VIII. “I have worn that decoration,” 
Oehlenschlager said; “I give it to you as a remembrance of me! You are a true 
poet, I say, let others jabber as they will!” and he reached me the North Star 
decoration, which I own and keep. 

The fourteenth of November, 1849, there had been a festival in his honor at 
the Marksmen’s Hall, and it was but a short time after that this funeral 
commemoration followed. We know that the poet himself had requested the 
performance of his tragedy “Socrates;” this, however, was not granted. It is 
strange that the great poet, when dying, should think of the honor to be paid him. 
I would rather wish that, like Lamartine’s “dying poet,” when reminded of his 
great fame here upon earth, he might have answered, “Do you believe that the 
swan, flying toward the sun, thinks of the little shadow its flapping wings throw 
upon the waves?” The theatre was crowded with people on the occasion, and all 
were dressed in mourning. The first rows of boxes were covered with mourning- 
crape, and Oehlenschlager’s seat in the parquet was distinguished by crape and a 
laurel-wreath. “How good that is of Heiberg!” said a lady; “it would touch 
Oehlenschlager himself, if he saw it!” and I could not forbear answering, “Yes, it 


would please him to see that he still had a seat!” When Heiberg entered upon his 
office as director of the theatre, all free seats for poets, composers, ci-devant 
directors, and different functionaries had been reduced to the end places and 
comers of each of the few benches we have in the parquet, and to those were 
also admitted all the singers, actors, and dancers, so that if all were coming, not 
the third part of them could get places even if they were standing up. 

Oehlenschlager, while he lived, went to the theatre every night, but when it 
happened that he did not come punctually, and that none of the persons seated 
would show him the attention of offering him his place, he was obliged to stand; 
once or twice he turned to me, and asked in a joking but pitiful tone, “How dare 
I be here?” To-night it seems he had a place. It was the same seat he had 
appointed for himself when he was one of the directors; Thorwaldsen also had 
such a seat. Heiberg may be excused, because the Diet ordered him to reduce the 
number of free seats; but for Oehlenschlager, the first dramatic poet of the stage, 
it seems to me that he ought to have had a seat. A drop of bitterness went 
through me at this commemoration, but it was not the first time such had 
happened to me at the Danish theatre. 

I now turn to another of our theatres, that of the Casino, or, as expressed by 
one of our authors, “Only Casino!” Copenhageners have had for the last two 
years a people’s theatre, which has grown up, we may almost say, without 
knowing it; nobody thought of it, at least of its making any progress. Mr. 
Overskou had, among many others, thought, spoken, and written of such a 
theatre; but that was only something on paper. At that time we possessed a 
young and able man, endowed with a remarkable talent of carrying out his 
projects, even though he was not himself a man of means. He was a real genius 
in his operations; he knew how to contrive a “Tivoli” for the Copenhageners, 
which may be compared with, and perhaps still surpassed in design and plan all 
other similar places of amusement; he procured us also “Casino,” where people 
at cheap rates had music and comedy, and the city a large and tasteful place for 
its most frequented concerts and masquerades, — soon a place for the most 
popular amusements. That man was George Carstensen: his name and ability 
come back to us from America of late, as the one who, in connection with Ch. 
Gildemeister, built the famous Crystal Palace in New York. Carstensen was very 
good-natured, and that I believe was his greatest fault; he was very often 
ridiculed, Called “maitre de plaisir;” nevertheless his activity was of permanent 
usefulness, and is so still. When the Casino building was raised, the theatre was 
not looked upon as the main thing; that came about under the direction of the 
active Mr. Lange, and little by little grew in the favor of the public, and in its 
own strength. There was a time when the Casino shares stood so low that some 


of them, it is said, were sold for a glass of punch, but the whole soon took a great 
Start. 

The repertory was very limited; no Danish author of celebrity had shown any 
desire or will to write a work for this stage. Mr. Lange proposed to me to show 
my sympathy, and my essay was successful beyond all expectation. I had read a 
story in “The Thousand and One Nights,’—” The Story of Prince Zeyn 
Alasnam, the King of the Ghosts,” — which I found very suitable for an opera 
text; but although the subject interested me, I gave it up, as I knew that in this 
country operas relating to enchantment, even with the very best of music, are not 
understood or valued: I had a proof of this in “The Raven.” On reading Gozzi, I 
found the subject treated as a comedy of enchantment; but still better than this, 
and more suited to representation, was one by Raimund, in his “The Ghost- 
King’s Diamond.” I had earlier, as is known, essayed my ability in this style of 
comedy. I wrote for the Royal Theatre “The Flower of Fortune,” which indeed 
was laid aside after its seventh representation, but it was applauded; and I had 
the conviction that the talent which the world allowed me as a story-poet might 
be able to bring forth some flowers in that direction. I reproduced Raimund then 
in “More than Pearls and Gold,” and this piece, I am bold to say, brought the 
Casino Theatre great credit; all classes from the highest to the lowest came to see 
it. The Casino has seats for twenty-five hundred spectators, and in a series of 
representations, one immediately after the other, all the tickets were sold. It 
brought me great praise and good satisfaction. One hundred rix-dollars was the 
stipulated honorarium; there was no theatre in this country at that time, except 
the Royal Theatre, which paid any author for his works; that was therefore 
already something, and a further addition of one hundred dollars was sent me, as 
the piece steadily “filled the house,” as they called it; after that several other 
young authors followed my example. Hostrup, Overskou, Erik B6gh, Recke, and 
Chievitz, produced works of merit; the actors improved year by year; the 
demands of the public grew always higher and were constantly surpassed, for 
there were always some who of course overlooked the care and endeavor shown 
by the actors. “Only Casino,” is said; but when that is said by clever men, 


although they never go near it, — as, for instance, when the author of “A 
Hundred Years” in his poem speaks of the play in Casino with scorn, — then it 
is unjust. 


I had written a new piece for the theatre, the wonder comedy, “Ole Lukoie,” 
the northern dream-god, to whom I had already before in one of my stories 
essayed to give a body, — to give him form and character; I wished to bring him 
on the stage, made alive to the eye, and let him express the truth, that health, 
good humor, and peace of soul are worth more than money. I mused on my 


poem and wrote it down. Director Lange showed the greatest care, nay, love, in 
representing the piece as respectably as possible on the little, narrow, confined 
stage in Casino, — a piece that required a large stage. I was pleased to deal with 
the actors, who were interested in the poem: they respected the author, they were 
not the all-important, chief figures in the poem, such as I have met with at the 
legitimate theatre. “Ole Lukoie” was brought on the stage at Casino, and the 
house was crowded. 

The evening of the representation arrived, and I observed also in a few hours 
how that waving sea, the public, may criticise and judge what it has taken weeks 
to produce; but the same evening brought me both storm and calm. My poem 
was not understood; at the first act they laughed and became noisy; at the end of 
the second everything was ridiculed, several of the spectators went away at the 
beginning of the third act, and said up at the club-house: “The whole thing is 
nonsense! They are now in China, and God knows where his fancy will carry 
them next!” 

But at the beginning of the third act there was a moment’s calm; before 
people all talked loudly, now they listened; there was more and more 
tranquillity, and as soon as the idea of the piece seized them, a triumphant 
applause stormed through the house. When the curtain dropped all were 
delighted, they applauded and expressed their pleasure. I had never before felt 
truly grieved at the misunderstanding, the mocking and jest with which I was 
wont to be greeted, but now for the first time I had a strong consciousness of the 
injustice which I suffered. I felt angry as I faced that mocking crowd. I was 
grieved, and the applause, which now rushed toward me was empty, and had no 
meaning for me. When I went away several people came up to me and expressed 
their thanks, but I could not accept them: “They have scoffed and mocked — 
that I must first try to forget!” 

The piece was played many evenings to great assemblies and received great 
attention. From the people themselves, — the common people, who are called 
the poorer classes, — I received thanks that no newspaper critique, no fine 
discrimination in different circles of society could equal. A poor tradesman stood 
one evening, at the end of the piece, with tears in his eyes, and going out of the 
door by me he seized my hand and said: “I thank you, poet Andersen: it was a 
blessed comedy!” Those words were more to me than the most brilliant critique. 
I must here mention one incident more: in a family of the official class, a house 
where I often visited, the lady of the house told me that she had been very much 
astonished in the morning to see the groom with an unusually delightful face 
when she spoke to him. “Has anything extraordinary happened to-day to Hans, 
since he is so unusually happy?” she asked one of the girls; and from her she 


learned that Hans had received one of the tickets yesterday which was not in use. 
Hans was what is called a real country bumpkin, who went drowsing about. “He 
is entirely changed,” said the girl. “When he came home last night from the 
comedy, ‘Ole Lukoie,’ he was highly pleased with all that he had heard and 
seen. ‘I have always supposed,’ said he, ‘that the rich and people of rank ought 
to be very happy, but now I see that we poor ones are quite as well off; that I 
have learned there at the theatre; it was like a sermon, only there was something 
to be seen, and something very splendid too!’” No judgment has pleased and 
flattered me more than that of the poor, uneducated fellow! 

During the summer, which I spent at Glorup and at the beautiful Corselitze on 
Falster, I finished “In Sweden.” It was the last of my writings which H. C. 
Orsted heard read, and it gave him great pleasure; the two sections, “Faith and 
Science,” and “Poetry’s California,” both called forth by his ingenious and 
suggestive conversation, and by the conception of his “Spirit in Nature,” became 
the subjects of many a talk between us. “They have so often accused you of want 
of study,” he said one day in his mild, joking manner, “that perhaps you are 
going to be the very poet, who will do the most for science!” 

During my summer stay at Glorup he sent me the second part of “Spirit in 
Nature,” and wrote of the book: “I dare not hope that it will make the same 
favorable impression upon you, as I had the pleasure to learn that the first part 
did, because this new volume is intended principally to explain more clearly the 
former; yet it will not be wholly wanting in novelty, and I dare believe that the 
manner of thinking is the same in both of them!” The book interested me much, 
and I expressed my pleasure in a long letter, of which I give the following 
extracts: — 

— ,— .— .— “Your opinion is that this portion would not make the” same 
impression on me as the first part did; I cannot distinguish one from the other; 
they are like one and the same rich stream; and what above all makes me glad is 
that I here seem to see only my own thoughts. My belief, my conviction lies here 
in plain words before me. I have not only read for myself, but I have also read 
aloud to a few others, ‘The Relations of Physical Sciences to various Important 
Subjects of Religion.’ That chapter is especially suited for reading aloud. I could 
wish that I might read it to all mankind. I value the blind belief of the pious 
multitude of people, but I consider it to be far more blessed when they also know 
what they believe. Our Lord may well permit us to look at Him through that 
intellect with which He has gifted us; I will not go to God blindfold; I will have 
my eyes open; I will see and know, and if I should not reach any other end than 
he who only believes, my thoughts have in any event grown richer. Your book 
pleases me very much; for my own part I am also glad that the book is very easy 


to understand, so that it sometimes seems to me as if it were the result of my 
own reflection, — as if I might say to myself on reading it, ‘Yes, I should have 
said exactly the same thing! ‘Its truth has passed over into me and is become a 
part of myself. I have, however, thus far read only half of the book; the war news 
drew me away from it; and since, my thoughts have been fixed on events at the 
seat of war; yet I could not entirely defer writing you and giving you my sincere 
thanks — 

Eight long days I have not been able to do anything — I am so overwhelmed. 
I forget the victory of our brave soldiers when I think of all those young men 
who have sacrificed their lives; I knew several of them. Colonel Lassoe, you 
know, was a friend of mine; I have known him since he was a cadet, and always 
thought that he would become a great man; he had a very clear judgment, a firm 
will, and was in possession of knowledge and high education. He was so dear to 
me! How often has he, though younger than I, overpowered me with bold and 
hardy thoughts; he rallied me jokingly, when he perceived sickly sprigs in my 
fancy. On the way from his mother’s to the city, we had often talked of the 
present, of the world, and of the future — now he is gone away! His poor old 
mother must certainly be deeply afflicted; I don’t know how she can bear her 
sorrow. He fell on the same day as Schleppegrell and Trepka, in a little town 
near Idsted. It is said that those of our soldiers who first entered the town were 
treated to eating and drinking by the inhabitants; those who followed after felt 
safe, and arriving in the midst of the town, the insurgents and inhabitants, men 
and women, rushed out from doors and gates and commenced a heavy fusilade. 
Our soldiers’ steadfastness was admirable; they advanced through a deep moor 
against the enemies’ fire, jumped from knob to knob, and notwithstanding they 
fell before the grapeshot like flies, their comrades followed and threw the enemy 
from his secure position. Would that that battle were the last, but we know not 
what still may be in store, and how many dear lives may yet be thrown away. O 
God! may truth become truth, may peace again throw its light over the lands! 
Sorrow now enters the houses of most: we have bitter, gloomy days. I have half 
a mind to go and see that full, stirring life, but I will not, for I know that I should 
be too much affected by the sight of all the misery I should encounter there. If I 
could only do something, if I could only comfort and quicken some of the 
sufferers — but I cannot! — .... I bid you a sincere farewell! — Yours 
affectionately, “H. C. ANDERSEN.” 

When the tidings of the battle of Idsted arrived, I could not partake in the 
common joy of the victory; I was too much cast down by Ldssée’s death. In the 
night I wrote to his mother; I did not know what strength God was giving her to 
endure such a heavy loss. 


After the struggle and the victory, peace shone over the land. The return of 
the soldiers made festival days, which brightened my life and will always remain 
as a recollection of beauty. I wrote a song for the Swedish and Norwegian 
volunteers, with which they received the Danes at the “Iron Gate” at 
Frederiksborg Avenue. Over the western city gate was displayed as a greeting 
the inscription: “The brave country-soldier has kept his promise!” All the 
corporations met with their flags and emblems, a thing which before we were 
used to see only in the theatre in the drama “Hans Sachs;” many a poor man’s 
mind was elated at seeing what significance his class had in the city, each having 
its own banner. The music sounded; “the golden apples” in the fountain on “the 
old market-place” played, which usually took place only once a year on the 
King’s birthday. Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish flags waved from all the 
houses; many inscriptions were ingenious and beautiful: “Victory — peace — 
reconciliation,” was read in one place. All had a festival look, and I felt “Danish 
in mind.” At the arrival of the first soldiers, tears rushed down my cheeks. The 
riding-school was transformed into a triumphal hall with waving flags and 
garlands. The officers’ table was placed under three palm-trees covered with 
golden fruits; the common soldiers were seated at long tables; students and other 
young men acted as stewards; music, songs, and speeches followed gayly; 
bouquets and wreaths rained down. It was a pleasure to stay here and to talk with 
the plain, brave fellows, who did not know they were heroes. 

I asked one, who was a Sleswicker from Angeln, if they had suffered a good 
deal in the caserns. He answered: “We had a jolly time of it; everything was so 
fine that we could not sleep the first night; we lay upon mattresses covered with 
blankets. For three months we lived in that style, and the worst thing about the 
barracks was the bad smoke from wet wood. What fine times we are having 
here, and what gallant folks the Copenhageners are.” He praised Flensborg as a 
true Danish town. “In the warm days they drove from there down to Sleswick 
and brought us wine and water! That was a good thing!” There was a modesty 
shown by the soldiers, especially the foot-soldiers; they would point out the most 
valiant among their comrades, and would give the wreaths which were thrown 
into the crowd to those they thought most worthy. In the riding-school sixteen 
hundred men were entertained, infantry and hussars, and many speeches made. 
Mr. Lange, the director of the Casino, offered them a great number of tickets for 
the evening representations, so that a great part of the soldiers could go there 
without expense, and I was extremely glad that I could be of a little service to 
them there, by procuring them seats, speaking with them, and giving them 
information. I heard and saw many peculiarities on the occasion. Most of them 
had never seen a comedy, and had no idea at all what it was. The vestibule and 


the lobbies were adorned with green leaves and flags. Between the acts I met 
two soldiers on the lobby. “Well, did you see anything?” I asked. “O yes, 
everything, and it was splendid!”—” But the comedy — have you seen 
that?”—” Is that something else to be seen too?” said both of them. They had 
remained on the lobby and looked at the gas-lights and flags, and seen their 
comrades and people go up and down the stairways. 

During these days of rejoicing still another festival was celebrated in private 
life — it may be called a family feast. The Privy-Counsellor Collin had two 
years previously retired from the administration of his office; his jubilee 
occurred the eighteenth of February 1851; that was celebrated in the quiet of his 
family circle. 

At the very time when our soldiers were returning home, while songs and 
words of joy were everywhere heard, there came heavy days of grief: Mrs. 
Emma Hartmann and H. C. Orsted died both in the same week. There was in that 
richly gifted woman a spirit of humor and liveliness, which were manifested 
wholly free from affectation. She was one of those beings who had drawn me 
into the circle of her genius, humor, and heart, and such always acted upon me as 
the sunlight acts upon the plant! It is impossible to describe that fountain of joy 
and sport, the tenderness which poured out from her. There was truth indeed in 
what the minister, the poet Boye, said at her coffin: “Her heart was a temple of 
God; she filled it entirely with love, of which she received abundantly and gave 
plentifully not alone to her own but to many without, to the poor, the sick, and 
the sorrowful — as far as it could reach!” — and always with a kind word, with 
some pleasantry, she gave to all the best she had. The testimony at her grave is 
true, that “Happy thoughts and merry feelings took their abode in her, and she let 
them freely flutter out, like winged birds, with song and merriment, making a 
friendly spring day at home for those who surrounded her!” They warbled as 
they liked, and all went their way. It seemed as if words were ennobled when she 
used them; she could say what she chose just as a child can, because one felt that 
it was served in a clean vessel. Many a jest, many a witty sally came from her 
lips, but she thought it excessively comical that people should put down on 
paper, nay, give from the stage such talk as, she said, she could give every day; 
she could not understand how they dared offer a serious public such things as 
were said by the King of Spirits in “More than Pearls and Gold,” and Grethés 
replies about the stork, and her jest about standing in “stork thoughts.” She went, 
to be sure, to the theatre to see this piece, as also “Ole Lukoie,” but for a peculiar 
reason. One day it snowed very hard when her two eldest boys came home from 
school, but the third of them, a little one, was lost on the way home, far out at 
Christianshavn and as she sat in anxiety and fear; I happened to come in, and 


promised at once to go and seek the lost child. I was not well; she knew it, and 
was sorry that I should run out to Christianshavn; but how could I do other than 
help her? It touched her, and she told me that when I went away, she walked up 
and down the floor in anxiety but also in gratitude, and exclaimed: “He is really 
kind! and I will go and see his ‘More than Pearls and Gold!’ — if he brings my 
dear boy I will also see ‘Ole Lukoie.’”—” Yes, I have made that promise!” said 
she, when I came back; “I will go and see it, though it is horrible!” — and she 
did see it; she laughed and was more amusing than both the pieces together. She 
was very musical, and several pieces of music of hers, though without her name, 
have been published. With her whole soul she conceived and understood 
Hartmann, and when anticipating the acknowledgment and importance he was to 
get abroad, she would become profoundly serious and a brightness would flash 
out from her thoughts, — she, who always was seen in laughter and full of fun. 
One of our last conversations was about Orsted’s “Spirit in Nature,” and 
especially the part on the immortality of the soul. “It is so dizzily grand, — it is 
almost too much for us human beings!” she exclaimed. “But I will believe, I 
must believe it!” and her eyes shone. In the same moment a joke passed over her 
lips. Humor abides with us, poor mortals, else we might think ourselves already 
quite like our Lord. 

It was a sorrowful morning! Hartmann flung his arms around my neck, and 
said with tears: “She is dead!” 

“Where in the days of life the mother sat among flowers; where, like the 
blessed fairy of the house, she nodded kindly to husband, children, and friends; 
where, like the sunbeam of the house, she spread joy around her, and was the 
binding cord and heart of the whole, there now sat Sorrow.” 

In the same hour that the mother died, the youngest of the children, the little 
girl, Maria, grew suddenly sick. In one of my stories, “The Old House,” I have 
preserved some traits of her character; it was this little girl, a two-year old child, 
who always, when she heard music and singing, must dance to it; and entering 
one Sunday the room where the elder sisters were singing psalms, she began to 
dance, but her musical sense would not allow her to be out of measure and tune, 
and these were so long and slow that she was kept standing first upon one foot 
and then upon the other, but she danced involuntarily in complete psalm- 
measure. In the mother’s hour of death the little head drooped; it was as if the 
mother had prayed our Lord: “Give me one of the children, the smallest one, 
who cannot be without me!” and God listened to her prayer. The same evening 
the mother’s coffin was carried to the church, the little girl died, and a few days 
after was buried in a grave close by her mother. 


Upon the bier the little child looked like a grown-up girl. I have never seen an 
image more like an angel, and its innocence displayed itself for me in those 
words, almost too child-like for this world, when I asked her in joke one evening 
when she was a very little girl, and was going to her bath: “May I go with you?” 
and she replied, “No, sir, I am too little, but when I am grown larger, then you 
may!” 

Death does not efface the stamp of beauty in the human visage; it often makes 
it more sublime: it is only dissolution of body that is unbeauteous. I never saw 
any one in death so beautiful, so noble as the mother; there was spread over her 
face a sublime repose, a sacred seriousness, as if she were standing before her 
God. Round about exhaled a fragrance of flowers. Over her coffin sounded 
words of truth: “She never wounded any man by her judgment when she judged 
the world and its doings; she never lessened the honor and praise of the 
righteous; she never permitted slander to go unpunished. She did not anxiously 
weigh her words; she did not concern herself as to whether her speaking might 
be misununderstood by those who had not her frankness.” 

Close by the houses of the street that run by “the Garrison cemetery,” just 
within the iron fence, is to be seen a tomb, always more adorned, and better 
guarded and kept, than the other tombs, — there reposes the dust of Emma 
Hartmann and little Maria. 

Four days after that I lost H. C. Orsted. It was almost too heavy for me to 
bear. I lost in those two so infinitely much: first, Emma Hartmann, who by her 
humor, and life, and merriment, relieved my mind when I was depressed and 
afflicted, — she to whom I could go to find sunshinej and now Orsted, whom I 
had known almost all the years I had been in Copenhagen, and who had become 
dear to me, as one of the most sympathizing in my life’s weal and woe. During 
the last days I went by turns from Hartmann’s to Orsted’s, — to the friend who, 
in my spiritual struggles and trials, had by spiritual means kept me up, whom I 
was here for the last time to meet with. I did not, however, yet think so. Orsted 
was so youthful in heart, he longed and spoke so much of the coming summer in 
the pleasant house in the Frederiksborg’s garden. The year before, late in the 
autumn, his jubilee was celebrated, and the city granted him and his family, 
while he lived, the summer residence that Oehlenschlager had lately occupied: 
“When the trees are budding and the sun comes a little forth, we will go out 
there!” he said; but already, the first days of March, he fell sick, yet he kept up 
good courage. Mrs. Hartmann died the sixth of March. In deep affliction I came 
to Orsted; then I heard that his disease was dangerous; he was suffering of 
inflammation in one of the lungs. “It will be his death!” I was filled with this 


sorrowful thought, though he himself believed that he was recovering. “Sunday I 
will get up!” said he, and that Sunday he rose before his God! 

When I came there he was struggling with death; his wife and children were 
standing around the bed. I sat down in the next room and wept — I was ready to 
sink. There was a quietness, a Christian’s quiet repose, in that home! 

The burial took place the eighteenth of March. I was physically ill, and it was 
a real exertion and struggle for me to walk the short way from the university to 
the church; that slow walk was drawn out into two hours. Dean Tryde delivered 
the sermon, not Bishop Mynster: “He was not summoned to it,” they said, 
excusing him; but should it be necessary to ask the friend to speak of the friend? 
I wanted to weep, but I could not; it was as if my heart would burst! 

Mrs. Orsted and the youngest daughter, Mathilde, remained in the house of 
mourning; they heard the chiming of the bells through the many long funeral 
hours. The tones of the bassoons did the heart good. I went to them afterward, 
and we talked of the peculiar circumstance that Hartmann’s funeral march was 
played in the church, that he composed for Thorwaldsen’s funeral; for the last 
time we heard it Orsted was with us, and Hartmann played it. At a little festival 
which Miss Bremer made for me, before my journey to Sweden, little Maria 
Hartmann, who now is dead, was then dressed as an angel, and bestowed on me 
a wreath and a silver cup. Hartmann played some pieces for us. Miss Bremer 
rose and asked for the funeral march; she was strangely moved by it, and 
grasped my hand, saying that I must not consider it as having a sad meaning. “It 
signifies the going forward toward greater things!” she said. Now it was played 
over Orsted, and over his coffin it sounded “Forward to greater things!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


PEACE was hovering over the countries, the sun of spring shone. I felt a desire 
to travel, a longing to live again; and therefore I flew out of the city, out to the 
light-green wood, to dear friends at the bay of Praesté, to Christinelund 
(Christina’s grove). The young people out there wished to have the stork build 
her nest upon their house, but no stork came. “Wait till I come!” I wrote; “then 
the stork will also come!” and just as I had said it, early in the morning of the 
same day they expected me, two storks came; they were in full activity building 
their nest when I drove into the yard. This year I saw the stork flying, and that 
signifies, says an old superstition, that I also was to fly away, to go travelling. 
My flight that summer was, however, but a short one; the spires of Prague were 
the most southerly points that I saw; this year’s travelling chapter has but few 
pages, but the first of them, we see, has the vignette of flying storks, which build 
upon the roof in shelter of the recently budded beech wood. At Christinelund 
spring had itself drawn its vignette — a blooming apple-branch, growing at the 
side of a field-ditch. Spring itself was then in its most beautiful manifestation. 
The little story, “There is a Difference,” had its origin from that sight. Most of 
my poems and stories have their roots thus from without. Every one will, by 
contemplating life and nature round about with a poetic eye, see and conceive 
such revelations of beauty, which may be called accidental poetry. I will here 
mention an example or two: — On the day that King Christian VIII. died, we 
know that a wild swan flew against the spire of Roeskilde Cathedral and bruised 
its breast; Oehlenschlager has, in his memorial poem of the Ring, preserved the 
incident. When they were fastening fresh wreaths on Oehlenschlager’s tomb, and 
taking away the withered ones, they perceived that in one of these a little 
singing-bird had built its nest. When once on a mild Christmas I was at 
Bregentved, a thin fall of snow lay one morning upon the broad stones at the 
obelisk in the garden; I wrote thoughtlessly with my cane in the snow these 
words: — 


“Like snow is immortality: 
No trace to-morrow doth one see.” 


I went away; there came thaw, and after a few days again frosty weather; and 
then coming to the place, all the snow was melted except upon a little spot, and 


there only remained the word “immortality!” I was deeply touched at the 
accident, and my fervent thought was: “God, my God, I have never doubted!” 

My real summer sojourn that year was at dear Glorup with my friend, the 
noble old Count Gebhardt Moltke-Hvitfeldt. It was the last year we met there 
together; God called him the following spring; but that summer stay crowned all 
the dear days I had spent there. He planned a festival for the soldiers who had 
gone from his estates to the war. I have before spoken of the noble old 
gentleman’s patriotic mind, the vivid interest which he took in the agitations of 
the time, and I have also spoken of the Danish and Swedish troops’ stay at 
Glorup. Now the bells of victory had rung, and he wished the soldiers to have 
here a good time, a right happy day and night. I was charged with the 
arrangement of the festival, which gave me much to do; but it was successful, 
and procured me great pleasure. On both sides of a great basin in the garden two 
long lime-tree alleys extend; in one of them I pitched a tent forty yards in length, 
thirteen wide, and eight in height; the floor was laid with planed boards, giving a 
room to dance. The trees in the alley served as columns; the trunks were wound 
about with shining red damask, that once had been used as tapestry, and now 
was thrown away in a corner; the capitals were formed of variegated shields and 
great bouquets. A rapeseed sail served as roof, and under that, from the centre of 
the saloon, a canopy made of garlands and Dannebrog shields stretched in each 
direction; twelve chandeliers with Danish colors lit the room. From the red 
ground of the wall shone, surrounded with flowers, the King’s cipher, and upon 
variegated painted shields were the names of all the generals. Between the two 
entrances of the hall a large orchestra was placed under a canopy of Dannebrog 
flags; raised boxes were arranged at the sides, and uppermost in the hall, among 
blooming forget-me-nots, two vases with flame-fires, and mourning-crape, and 
small black shields, bore the names of the first and the last of the fallen officers: 
Hegermann Lindencrone and Dalgas. Two others bore the inscription, “The 
country soldier;” higher up, among shields which told of the victories, shone a 
mighty shield with a verse to the country soldier. A wreath of blood-beech 
leaves waved over it with golden crown and laurel branches. The whole had a 
great and peculiar effect upon those for whom it was arranged. “It is worthy to 
be seen by the King!” said a peasant. “It has cost more than a thousand dollars!” 
said another. “You may say a million!” said his wife. “That is the kingdom of 
heaven!” said an old paralytic man, who was carried to the festival. “Such 
splendor, such music! it is the kingdom of heaven!” For none of my poetic 
works did I ever get so unanimous an acknowledgment and praise as for my 
architectural talent, a thing which was very easy to me, who have seen so much 
of the kind contrived by Bournonville, and later by Carstensen. 


The festival took place on the seventh of July, in beautiful weather. At one 
o’clock the soldiers came marching up, and were received in the castle-yard with 
a speech of welcome by the minister. At the sound of “The brave country 
soldier,” the procession marched up to the dancing-hall, where the tables stood 
richly served; cannon echoed from the little island, where flags waved; the 
orchestra played, and joy and pleasure shone on all faces. His Excellency drank 
the health of the King, after that I read aloud a verse to the country soldier, and 
then my song was sung. Among the many affectionate toasts, a soldier gave one 
for the man who had built the splendid hall, and another of them said innocently 
that I certainly ought to be paid a good shilling for it. The girls arrived in the 
evening. Each man was allowed to invite one girl, and the dance commenced in 
the brilliant dancing-hall; the alley along the basin was illuminated; a little three- 
masted vessel with variegated lanterns was floating on the water. Most of the 
cuttings for lamps and lanterns were made by myself. 

“Next year I will again arrange such a festival,” said his Excellency. “It is a 
pleasure to give such happiness to so many people, and they are so brave, so 
respectable too!” But alas! it was the last festival he gave: the next spring he was 
called to his God. That year, however, there was another celebration, that of the 
silver wedding of his children, and to that were invited only the peasants from all 
his estates. The soldiers’ festival was meantime the chief affair of the summer 
day here, and all my exertions and interest had in them one reward. Those hours 
stand like a bright page in the story of my life. — 

The period of war lay between the present and my last stay in Germany. I had 
not yet visited the seat of war, because my feelings revolted against going there 
driven only by curiosity while other men were acting there. Now peace was 
concluded; we could again meet, but my thoughts were full of all the bloody 
events, and my first wish was to go to those places where my countrymen had 
fought and suffered. One of my young friends travelled with me; we met at 
Svendborg, and were carried by steamer to Als, where were still to be seen 
intrenchments and huts of earth; at our sailing up the frith every tile-kiln, every 
projecting point of land, told us a story of the war. Our visit at Flensborg was to 
see the graves of our fallen heroes. The garden of death rises high over town and 
sea, and there was especially one grave here which I sought and found — that of 
Frederick Lass6e; he lies between Schleppegrell and Trepka. I plucked here one 
green leaf for his mother, and one for myself, thinking of his short, active life 
and of his generous love for me. We approached soon the real field of battle. 
New houses, in place of those which were burnt, were now building; but round 
about was seen the bare earth, where the rain of balls had ploughed the soil. My 
soul was filled with seriousness and woe. I thought of Lass6e and his last 


moment; I thought of the many who had expired here. It was sacred ground I 
passed over. 

The town of Sleswick was still in a state of siege; Helgesen was the 
commander there. I had never seen him before, and it happened that he was the 
first whom I met. Entering Mrs. Esselbach’s hotel, his powerful figure drew my 
attention; his features put me also somewhat in mind of the portrait of him which 
I had seen; it ought to be the hero of Frederikstad. I went up to him and asked 
him if he was the commander: he answered yes, and giving him my name, he 
received me immediately very kindly. One of his officers accompanied me to 
Dannevirke, and gave me the information I desired. Queen Thyra’s mighty 
earth-rampart seemed again to have risen. I saw an entire barrack-town still 
standing; the houses of the officers were furnished with windows of glass, and in 
one of those houses was now the soldiers’ guard-room. I passed the evening with 
Helgesen. He was friendly, and a plain, straightforward man; in his look and 
manner he reminded me of Thorwaldsen; he named the one of my stories that 
had pleased him most, and it was, characteristically enough, “The Constant Tin 
Soldier.” At the fortifications before Rendsborg Danish soldiers were standing. I 
nodded to them, and the honest fellows understood that Danes were sitting in the 
carriage; they smiled and nodded to me again. But the drive through the town of 
Rendsborg was very unpleasant; it was as if I drove through a pit of death; here 
it was that the insurrection had its root. Ugly memories came in my thoughts; the 
town had always seemed to me mouldy and oppressive, and now it was a 
smarting, unpleasant feeling for a Dane to come here. On the railroad I was 
seated by the side of an old gentleman, who, taking me for an Austrian, praised 
them, calling them my countrymen, and then spoke ill of the Danes. I told him 
that I was a Dane, and our conversation stopped; I fancied I saw evil looks round 
about, and only when all Holstein, and Hamburg too, were lying behind me did I 
breathe freely. 

On the Hanover railroad I heard, in the carriage next to mine, a Danish song, 
from Danish-girl voices; a bouquet of flowers was thrown in to me; I sent them 
back again a bouquet, but in words only. Denmark and all that was Danish filled 
my mind, and surrounded me also at times on the other side of the river Elbe. I 
had never been so Danish before when I travelled in the German country. Not 
until I came to Leipsic and Dresden did I again find acquaintances and friends; 
they were unchanged, kind, and hearty. The hour of our meeting was a dear one; 
it was well for the mind that the dark, gloomy interval had passed. Almost all 
acknowledged with heartiness the Danish people’s power and unity, and the 
strength that lay in it. Some of them exclaimed, “The Danes are right!” It is true 
that some were of another opinion, but they did not express it. I had no reason to 


complain; I saw and felt a friendly mind and a sympathy around me; yes, the 
accidental poetry, if I may repeat that word, gave its poetry in honor of the Dane. 
I must relate a little event: 

Seven years had elapsed since I had seen the hospitable family Von Serre, 
whom I have before mentioned as living in beautiful Maxen, a few miles from 
Dresden. At that time, on the evening before my departure, I found, on a walk 
which I took with the lady of the estate, a little larch, so small that I could carry 
it in my pocket; it had been thrown away by the roadside; I picked it up, and 
found it was broken. “Poor tree!” said I, “it must not die!” and I looked about 
upon the rocky ground for a fissure with a little earth, in which I could plant the 
tree. “They say I am a lucky hand!” said I; “perhaps it will grow.” At the very 
edge of the slope of the rock I found a little earth in a stone crevice; here I put 
the tree down, went away, and thought no more of it “Your tree at Maxen is 
growing admirably!” the artist Dahl told me some years after at Copenhagen. He 
had come directly from Dresden. I heard of it now at Maxen as “The Danish 
Poet’s Tree,” for so it was called, and this name it had carried in an inscription 
for several years. The tree took root, shot out branches, and grew tall, because it 
had been cared for by Mrs. Von Serre, who had caused earth to be laid about it; 
after that had had a piece of the rock blown away; and lately a path had been laid 
out close by it, and before the tree stood the inscription, “The Danish Poet’s 
Tree.” It had not been molested during the war with Denmark, but now “it is 
going to die,” they said; “the tree will come to nothing.” A mighty birch-tree was 
growing close by, its large branches spread themselves over the larch, and that 
alone was enough to check its growth and make it perish. But one day in the 
midst of the war there was a violent storm; the lightning split the birch-tree and 
tore it from the rock, and—” The Danish Poet’s Tree” stood free and untouched. 
I came to Maxen, saw my young tree, and near by the stump of the birch. A new 
plate bore the inscription. It was Major von Serre’s birthday, and all the best 
people in Dresden were gathered here for the celebration. The workmen from the 
marble quarries and lime-kilns of the estate came with songs and flowers. It has 
always been a certain good fortune of mine on my travels to meet with 
something peculiar and interesting, and this was also the case on the railway 
between Leipsic and Dresden. In the compartment with me sat an old lady with a 
large market basket upon her lap; at her side was her twelve-year old boy, 
Henry, who, tired of travelling all night and day, looked longingly after the 
spires of Dresden. Opposite me was a young, lively lady, who spoke boldly of 
art, literature, and music, with which she seemed to be very conversant; she had 
been in England several years: they were all on their way from Breda. During 
the stopping of the train, I went out with two other travellers, and we guessed 


who she might be. I presumed her at first to be an actress: another thought that 
she was governess in a very fine English family. On the way the old lady pushed 
me slightly and said, “That is a remarkable person!”—” Who is she?” I asked 
quickly. “Demoiselle” — she stopped suddenly, because the young lady, who 
was leaning out of the window, again talked with us. My curiosity was 
considerably strained. “Antoinette!” the brother cried to her, “there is Dresden! 
— Antoinette!” When we stepped out of the carriage, I whispered to the old 
lady, “Who is that young lady?” and she whispered mysteriously at parting, 
“Demoiselle Bourbon.”—” And who is Antoinette Bourbon?” I asked at 
Dresden, and they told me that she was the daughter of the well known 
watchmaker at Geneva, who claimed to be the son of the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette; that the children had lived for some time in England, were 
staying now in Breda, but sometimes came incognito to Dresden. An old French 
lady, who felt certain that they were the real Dauphin’s children, lived with them 
and for them. This was told me, and corresponded with the appearance of my 
travelling companions, and surely, Antoinette’s face had a certain royal dignity; 
she might well be considered the daughter of the Dauphin, or at least of a man 
who had the features of the Bourbons. 

Weimar was deserted. I knew that all my friends were scattered about. The 
visit here and the continuation of my travel were therefore reserved for the 
following year. 

I received at home in the autumn, the sixth of October, 1851, the title of 
Professor. On the arrival of spring, and as soon as the wood put forth its leaves, I 
set out to tie fast the travelling-thread where I had lost it, and that was at my 
favorite Weimar. My friends greeted me cordially; the reception was as kind as 
ever, from the grand ducal palace to the many acquaintances and friends all over 
the city. Beaulieu de Marconnay had, in the interval of our separation, become 
court-marshal and intendant of the theatre; was married, had a happy home, 
where I, as in former days, was received as a friend, — I might almost say, as a 
brother. Some sweet children were playing in the room; they stretched their 
small hands toward me; and the lady of the house stood there herself as the good 
guardian spirit of the house: happiness and blessings had here taken their abode. 

The other thing that during my visit at Weimar this time offered itself to me 
as a new bouquet of memory was the intercourse I had with Liszt, who, as is 
known, had here an office as chapel-master, and had a great influence on the 
musical element of the whole theatre. The problem he especially set himself was 
to bring out dramatic compositions of value, which perhaps otherwise would 
hardly have been introduced in the German theatres. In Weimar has thus been 
given Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini,” which, as regards the chief personage, has 


for the Weimarians a special interest through Goethe’s “Benvenuto.” Wagner’s 
music especially interests Liszt very much, and he is using every exertion to 
make it known, partly by bringing it on the stage, and partly by writing of it. He 
has published in French an entire book concerning the two compositions, 
“Tannhduser” and “Lohengrin;” the first one has, on account of its subject, great 
significance in Weimar, as it is associated with the Thuringian traditions. The 
scene takes place at Wartburg. Wagner is considered as the most remarkable 
composer of the present time, a position which I cannot in my plain, natural 
feeling well admit; it seems to me as if all his music were composed 
intellectually. In “Tannhauser” I must admire the exceedingly well-delivered 
recitative, as for instance where Tannhduser returns from Rome and relates his 
pilgrimage, — that is charming! I recognize the grand and picturesque elements 
in this music-poem, but I feel there is lacking the flower of music, — the 
melody. Wagner himself has written the text to his operas, and as a poet in this 
respect he occupies a high place; there are variations, there are situations; the 
music itself, the first time I heard it, sounded like a great sea of tunes which 
waved over me and affected me in body and mind. “What do you say about it 
now?” he asked; and I answered, “I am half dead!”— “Lohengrin” seems to me 
a wonderful tree, without flower or fruit. Don’t misunderstand me, my judgment 
of music besides is of little consequence; but I claim as well in this art, as also in 
poetry, the three elements: intellect, fancy, and feeling; the last one is revealed in 
melodies! I see in Wagner the thinking composer of the present time, great 
through intellect and will, a mighty breaker down of rejectable old-fashioned 
things; but I do not feel in him that divinity” which is granted to Mozart and 
Beethoven. A great and able party speaks as Liszt does; the general public agrees 
with them here and there. I believe that Wagner has such a recognition at 
Leipsic, but it was not so before. One evening in the “Gewandhaus,” several 
years ago, when I was there, after the execution of several pieces by different 
composers that were unanimously applauded, the overture of “Tannhduser” was 
given; it was the first time I heard it, the first time I heard the name Wagner. I 
was struck by the picturesqueness in the whole music-poem, and I burst out in 
applause; but I was almost the only one. They looked at me from every side, 
they hissed, but I remained faithful to my impression of the music, applauded 
once more and shouted “Bravo!” but in my heart I was overcome with 
bashfulness and the blood rushed up in my cheeks. Now, on the contrary, all 
applauded Wagner’s “Tannhduser.” I told this to Liszt, and he and his whole 
musical circle rewarded me with a “Bravo” because I had given way to right 
feeling. 


From Weimar I went to Nuremberg. The electro-magnetic thread kept along 
beside the railroad. My heart is as Danish as any one’s! It throbs stronger at my 
country’s honor! Thus I felt here on the railroad. A father with his son sat in the 
same compartment as I; the father pointed at the electromagnetic thread. “That 
is,” he said, “a discovery of a Dane, — Mr. Orsted!” I was happy to belong to 
the same nation as he. 

Nuremberg lay before us. I have in one of my stories, “Under the Willow,” 
given an impression of that old, magnificent city: so also the journey through 
Switzerland and across the Alps has supplied me with the background for the 
picture. I had not visited Munich since 1840, and then it stood, as I wrote in the 
“Bazaar,” like a rose-bush that shoots forth every year new branches; but each 
branch is a street, each leaf a palace, a church, or a monument. Now the 
rosebush had grown up to a large tree all in blossom: one flower’ is called 
Basilica, another Bavaria, and in that way I again expressed myself, when King 
Ludvig asked me what impression Munich made on me. “Denmark has lost a 
great artist, and I a friend!” said he, speaking of Thorwaldsen. 

Munich is for me the most interesting city of Germany, and that is especially 
produced by King Ludvig’s talent for art and his incessant activity. The theatre 
also is flourishing; it possesses one of Germany’s most clever theatre intendants, 
the poet Dr. Dingelstedt. He goes every year to the most important German 
stages, and learns there what talent is coming forward. He visits Paris, and 
knows the repertoires and the wants of the theatres and the public. The royal 
theatre at Munich will soon offer a model repertoire; with us such “mise en 
scéne” is entirely unknown: we for instance, in “The Daughter of the Regiment,” 
where the scene is in Tyrol, have recourse to side-scenes with palms and 
cactuses; we let Norma in one act live in Socrates’ Grecian room, and in another 
act in Robinson Crusoe’s palm-hut; they offer us day-scenes where the sun is 
shining in, while in the background one finds an open balcony and dark-blue 
starry sky; all without thought arid attention, and thus without any purpose. But 
who cares about such things, they say; no paper complains of it. Munich’s 
repertoire has variety; there is pains taken to know the most important 
productions of the time in different countries; the theatre intendant puts himself 
into relations with the best known authors there. A courteous letter which I 
received from him brought us into correspondence; he wished information about 
the Danish repertoire as to original pieces, and mentioned in the same letter the 
present Bavarian king’s knowledge of my writings and his gracious interest in 
me. The intendant Dingelstedt was thus the first person I visited at Munich; he 
immediately assigned me one of the first boxes in the theatre; it was during my 
whole stay at the disposal of myself and my travelling companion. He informed 


King Max of my arrival, and the next day I was invited to dinner at the hunting- 
seat Starnberg, where his majesty then sojourned. The Privy-Legation Counselor 
Von Dénniges came for me; we travelled rapidly by rail, and arrived before 
dinner-time at the little castle, beautifully situated on a lake, bordered by the 
Alps. King Max is a young, very amiable man. I was received in the most 
gracious and friendly manner. He told me that my writings, especially “The 
Improvisatore,” 

“The Bazaar,” 

“The Little Mermaid,” and “The Garden of Paradise,” had made a deep 
impression on him. He talked of other Danish authors; he knew 
Oehlenschlager’s and H. C. Orsted’s writings. He spoke with admiration of the 
spiritual, fresh life in art and science which stirred in my country; from Von 
Donniges, who had travelled in Norway and Seeland, he knew of the beauty of 
the Sound and our charming beech woods; he knew what treasure we own in the 
Northern museum beyond other nations. 

At the table the King honored me by drinking a glass to my muse, and rising 
from table he invited me on a sailing-trip. The weather was dull but the clouds 
were fleeting; a large covered boat lay on the lake; neatly dressed rowers 
appeared with their oars, and soon we were gliding smoothly over the water. I 
read aloud on board the story “The Ugly Duckling;” and amid lively 
conversation about poetry and nature we reached an island, where the king had 
just ordered to be built a beautiful villa. Near by a large hill was dug through; 
they thought it a giant grave, like those we have in the North; here were found 
bones, and a knife of flint-stone. The attendants kept themselves at a distance; 
the King invited me to take a seat at his side on a bench near the lake; he spoke 
of my poems, of all that God had granted me, spoke of the lot of man in this 
world and of that strength we had when we kept faith in our Lord. Near where 
we Sat stood a large blooming elder-tree, which gave me occasion to mention the 
Danish Dryad as it is manifested in the story “The Elder-Mother.” I told him of 
my latest poem, and of the dramatic application of the same person. Passing by 
the tree I asked his permission to pluck one of its flowers as a memento of these 
moments; the king himself broke one off and gave it to me. That flower I still 
keep, among pleasant souvenirs, and it tells me of the evening here. 

“Tf the sun would shine,” said the King, “you would see how beautifully the 
mountains here would look!” 

“T have always good luck!” I exclaimed. “I hope it will shine!” and at the 
same moment the sun really burst forth, the Alps shone in beautiful rosy hue. On 
our way home again I read on the lake the stories of “A Mother,” 


“The Flax,” and “The Darning-Needle.” It was a delightful evening; the 
surface of the water was “quite calm, the mountains became of a deep blue, the 
snowy summits gleamed, and the whole was like a fairy tale. 

I reached Munich at midnight. The “Allgemeine Zeitung” had an account of 
this visit under the title, “King Max and the Danish Poet.” 

From Munich I went to Switzerland, Lago di Como, and Milan which city 
was still declared in a state of siege. When I was going to leave the city they 
could not find my passport in the police-office, and called for me to come up 
there: such an event was sufficient to disturb all my travelling-pleasure. An open 
letter from the Austrian Minister at Copenhagen, who recommended me to the 
civil and military authorities, became now of use to me. They were very polite, 
but my passport was not to be found; but when they brought out all they had 
received, I discovered mine; it had been put away according to its number, but 
the gensd’ arme had written it down wrong, and the number did not correspond 
to that he had put upon my receipt, but it was soon all right; only it was my 
customary fortune to have more trouble with my passport than any one else 
when I always in travelling keep especial watch over it. 

I returned by St. Gothard and the Lake of Lucerme, in whose charming 
environs I spent a few days. At Schaffhausen I bid farewell to Switzerland, and 
travelled through the scene of Auerbach’s “Dorfgeschichten” (village tales), the 
romantic “Schwarzwald.” Black charcoal-pits sent out their bluish smoke, 
handsome men passed by, the mountain-way, “die Hdlle” (the hill), was true 
Alpine-scenery. 

I was witness to a touching scene at a railway-station between Freiburg and 
Heidelberg. A crowd of emigrants to America, old and young, stepped into the 
cars, their relations and friends took leave of them, with great crying and 
lamentation. I saw an old woman clinging fast to one of the cars, they were 
obliged to tear her away; the train started, she threw herself down to the ground. 
We went away from those lamentations and shouts of hurra; there was change 
for those going away, but for those who remained there was only want and 
sorrow, and everything reminded of those who had gone. I visited Heidelberg’s 
castle-ruin on a fresh, warm summer day. Cherry-trees and elders were growing 
into the rooms and halls of the ruin; birds were flying chirping about. All at once 
a voice called my name; it was Kestner, the Hanoverian Ambassador at Rome, 
the son of Werther’s Lotte. He was visiting Germany; that was our last meeting; 
he died the year after. 

The last of July I came back again to Copenhagen. Her majesty the widow- 
queen, Caroline Amelia, honored me with a gracious invitation to Sorgenfri 
(Sans Souci). I spent several days here, occupying the rooms of the deceased 


Privy-Counselor Adler. Many recollections of my life from boyhood, from those 
bright and better days, went through my soul, which turned thankfully toward 
the loving God. I became better acquainted with the country round about, which 
I had but slightly seen before. I learned to appreciate more the pious, tender 
mind of that noble queen so tried by sorrow. 

I had written the story-comedy, “The Elder-Mother,” for the Casino. The 
director and all the actors thought a great deal of it. At the first representation it 
was received with great applause, although some hissing was heard, but that 
always happened of late to every new work. “Dagbladet” (a daily paper) 
expressed itself in a friendly manner of it, but “Berlingske Tidende” and 
“Flyveposten” (“Berling’s Gazette” and the “Flying Post”), which at other times 
have always spoken well of me, “broke their sticks” over the work, and could 
not find any coherence in it. I answered by an analysis which discovered a little 
story, carefully wrought. Meanwhile it found acceptation with most of our poets. 
Heiberg and Ingemann, each of them, wrote me a beautiful letter; the pastor 
Boye expressed himself very warmly and tenderly; and I believe that “The 
Elder-Mother” was the only piece he ever went to see in the Casino. But the 
newspaper critique in general had its way, and cooled the interest of the people. I 
felt convinced then that the most part of my countrymen have not much liking 
for the fantastic; they do not like to mount too high, but would rather stay on the 
ground and feed themselves in a sensible fashion upon common dramatic dishes 
made exactly according to the receipt-book. Director Lange continued meantime 
to give the piece, and by degrees it became understood, and was at last received 
with undivided applause. At one of the representations it happened that I was 
seated at the side of a good looking old man from the country. Early in the first 
scene of the piece, where the elemental spirits come forth, he turned toward me, 
whom he did not know, and said by way of introduction, “Really, that is a piece 
of damned nonsense they’! have to get out of!”— “Yes, it is a little difficult,” I 
answered, “but after that it will be more intelligible: there will come a barber’s 
shop, where they shave and do a great deal of love-making!” 

“Ah indeed! is that so?” said he. When the piece was finished he was very 
well pleased with it, or he had perhaps come to know that I was the author, for 
now he turned toward me and assured me “that it was an exceedingly good 
piece, and very intelligible; that it was only in the beginning there were some 
difficulties to overcome!” 

“The Merman” was brought out in the Royal Theatre in February, 1853. 
Professor Glaser had made an abundance of melodies to flow over the poem. It 
was northern music that people heard, and that they appreciated. 


I left Copenhagen at Whitsuntide and went out to Ingemann’s in the fresh 
woody country, to that home where my heart, ever since I was a school-boy at 
Slagelse, drew me regularly every summer. There all things were unchanged, 
and there hearts remained the same. However far the wild swan may fly, it 
always returns to that old well-known place at the wood-lake; and I have the 
wild swan’s nature. 

Ingemann is no doubt our most popular poet; his romances, which criticism 
thought immediately to gnaw to death, live yet and are read; they have made 
their way to high and low in the northern realms; they are read by the Danish 
peasant, and through them he comes to love his country and its historic 
memories; a deep harmony is heard in every poem, even in the smaller ones, and 
I will mention one of them, not very well known, “The Dumb Girl.” In this it is 
as if the tree of poetry was stirred in its top by great movements that are gone in 
a second. They are movements we have all felt, and our grandchildren will hear 
them from the old people’s mouth. Ingemann has, besides, humor and the eternal 
youth of the poet. It is a happiness to know a nature like his, and still happier am 
I to know that I have in him a tried and steadfast friend! — 

Here in the room hung with pictures, where the lime-trees outside throw 
shadows, and the lake shines bright and blue, everything almost is just as it was, 
when I, a scholar from the Slagelse school, came here on a beautiful summer 
day. And the memory of all that I have seen and experienced since then, indeed 
the whole story of my life, seems to be a garland that is woven here. — 

Spring, which commenced so beautifully that year, bade me welcome with 
green woods and the songs of nightingales; and soon all that was only empty 
glory, — heavy, anxious days were rising. Cholera broke out in Copenhagen. I 
was no longer in Seeland, but I heard of all the horrors and fatalities of that 
disease. The first near and painful death-news that came to me was that of the 
poet, the pastor Boye. He met me in recent years so kindly and appreciatingly 
that he had become very dear to me. 

One of the most painful and sorrowful days of that bitter period was a single 
day which should have been devoted to joy and merriment. I was at Glorup, 
where Count Moltke-Hvitfeldt celebrated his silver-wedding. I was the only 
stranger invited, and my invitation had been given a year and day before. All the 
peasants of his estate were guests. I presume that more than sixteen hundred 
were assembled here. Everything was rich and festive; dancing and merriment 
went on, music was heard; flags were floating, rockets rose in the air; and in the 
midst of all that jubilation I received a letter telling me that two of my friends 
were taken away. The angel of death went from house to house; now on the last 
evening he stopped at my home of homes, — at Collin’s house. “We have to-day 


all moved from the place!” they wrote. “God only knows what will happen to- 
morrow!” It was as if I had got the message that all, to whom my heart had clung 
so fast, were to be taken away from me. I lay weeping in my room. Outside gay 
dancing-music and hurras sounded, rockets shone: it could not be endured. New 
mourning-messages came daily. At Svendborg too the cholera had broken out; 
my physician and my friends all advised me to remain in the country; in Jutland 
more than one hospitable house was opened for me. — 

A great part of the summer was spent with Michael Drewsen at Silkeborg. I 
have given a description of that beautiful country, which reminds one in its 
nature of the woody tracts of the Black Forest and Scotland’s grand solitary 
heaths, and I have given some of its memories and traditions. In the midst of that 
beautiful country and in a hospitable home, I went about deeply afflicted; my 
heart was very sorrowful. I got into a nervous suffering state, and endured the 
torments of uncertainty. When the postilion’s horn sounded, I ran away 
immediately to get letters and papers; I was ready to sink down during the 
minutes I had to wait; I was tormented, depressed, and sick at heart; and as soon 
as the disease at Copenhagen began to decrease so far that they thought I could 
return, I hastened to the dear friends whom I had thought never more to see 
again. 

My publisher, Chancery-Counselor Mr. Reitzel, died in the spring, shortly 
before the epidemic broke out. We had, during my whole career as author, been 
associated with true sympathy, and that became fixed in friendship; his last 
undertaking was the determination to bring out a cheap edition of my collected 
writings in Germany. Seven years before a collected edition had already been 
issued, followed by “Das Marchen Meines Lebens,” — a sketch only, but one 
that was received abroad with hearty interest and sympathy. 

I have found a like reception in England and America, where it was published 
in a translation by Mary Howitt. The happy fortune was now to be mine, of 
publishing, while yet young, my collected writings in Danish; a matter of 
consequence, since I could then get in order, and also lop off one or another of 
the too leafless branches; my autobiography would besides place the whole in its 
right light. I would not give the earlier sketch, but an entire fresh and full 
recollection of all that I had felt and enjoyed. An account of the many men of 
note whom I had come across in my path of life; the impressions gained from 
my life and my whole circumstances; everything which I thought, when noted 
down for a coming generation, might have the interest which attaches to 
contemporary history, as also a plain presentation of what God had permitted me 
to endure and overcome, that might fortify many a struggling soul. 


The work was commenced in the fall of 1853, in the very month of October 
that, twenty-five years before, saw me receive my examen as a student. Of late 
the custom had prevailed for each section to celebrate its twenty-fifth artium 
feast, if I dare call it so. The most interesting part of the whole feast was the first 
meeting in the reception-hall, the seeing again of so many whom we had not met 
with for so long a time. Some of them were grown fleshy and unfamiliar 
looking; others old and gray-haired; but a youthful mind at that moment shone in 
all eyes. This meeting was for me the true bouquet of the feast; at the table 
speeches were made and several songs sung: one of them I had written, and it 
expresses entirely my feeling then, and as it seemed that of the others also as it 
appeared. 

Professor Clausen made a beautiful and eloquent speech, drinking a glass for 
Paludan-Muller and me, the two poets who among the students of that year had 
maintained a very distinguished place in literature. 

A few days after I received the following printed circular: — 

“At the meeting of the students of 1828, on the twenty-second of October, 
wishes were expressed for a common undertaking, by which the remembrance of 
that year which had brought us together might be preserved. After some 
consideration we agreed to act upon the suggestion of that year’s ‘four great and 
twelve small poets,’ and founding a legacy under the name of “The Andersen- 
Paludan-Muller Legacy,’ which in time, after annual contributions had increased 
it to a considerble sum, should be applied to the support of a Danish poet who 
had no public employment.” 

How far and to what this will develop, lies in the future; but the thought 
makes me glad, and it is an acknowledgment, a homage shown by Danish 
students, by the comrades of one and the same student-year. 

Travelling-life is like a refreshing bath to my spirit and body. I went away a 
few weeks in the following year, to Vienna, Trieste, and Venice, to enjoy spring 
in its freshness. Only three or four pictures of life having any importance are 
noted down of this trip. The cherry-trees were in blossom in the dear Saxon 
home at Maxen: the lime-kilns smoked; K6nigstein, Lilienstein, and all those 
miniature mountains rose before me, and beckoned to me; it was as if only a 
long winter-night — but one disturbed by an ugly cholera-dream — lay between 
the present and the time I last stood here. I seemed to see the same blooming, the 
same skies and shadows, the same hospitable home and dear friends. Upon the 
wings of steam I flew through mountains and over valleys. I caught sight of St 
Stephen’s Tower, and in the imperial city, after many years, I was again to meet 
with Jenny Lind Goldschmidt. 


Her husband, whom I saw for the first time here, received me very kindly; a 
sturdy little son gazed at me with his big eyes. I heard her sing again; it was the 
same soul, the same fountain of music! Taubert’s little song, “Ich musz nun 
einmal singen ich weisz nicht warum” (“I must sing just once, I know not why”), 
as formed by her lips was the song of a jubilating warbling-bird; the nightingale 
cannot whistle like that, the thrush cannot quiver; the soul of a child, the soul of 
thought must be in it, — it must be sung by Jenny Goldschmidt. Her power and 
greatness lie in dramatic delivery and truth, and yet it is only in the concert-hall 
that she permits us to perceive this in the arias and songs which she then gives. 
She has left the stage; that is a wrong done her spirit: it is to give up her mission, 
the mission that God chose for her. 

In trouble, and yet happy, wonderfully full of thoughts, I hastened toward 
Illyria, that country which Shakespeare has chosen for many of his immortal 
scenes, — the country where Viola finds her happiness. There was a surprisingly 
charming, view at sunset, as it was displayed to me, when suddenly from the 
high mountain-brow I looked far below upon the glowing Adriatic; the 
brightness made Trieste look still more dark; the gas-lamps were just lit, the 
streets radiated in outlines of fire; from the carriage we looked down as from a 
balloon in its slow descent; the shining sea, the gleaming streets, seen in those 
few minutes, remain in the memory for years. From Trieste we arrived in six 
hours by steamer at Venice. 

“A sad wreck upon the water,” was the impression it made upon me the first 
time I was here in 1833; now I came here again, seasick from the swells of the 
Adriatic. It seemed to me as if I could not get rid of it on land, but that I had only 
gone from a smaller to a larger ship. The only pleasant thing to me was that the 
silent city was fastened to the living continent by the railway mole. Venice seen 
in the moon-light, is a charming sight, — a wonderful dream well worth 
knowing. The silent gondolas are gliding like the boats of Charon between the 
high palaces, which are mirrored in the water. But in the day-time it is rather 
unpleasant here. The canals have dirty water, in which you see floating stumps 
of cabbage, lettuce-leaves, and all such things; water-rats come out from the 
crevices of the houses; the sun burns hotly down between the walls. 

I was glad to leave that wet grave, and the railway steam brought me speedily 
over the endless dike bordered by muddy, slimy banks and sand-flats; on the 
main-land the vine leaf hung in rich garlands, the black cypress pointed up 
toward the blue air. Verona wag the end of my travel that day. Several hundred 
men were sitting upon the steps of the Amphitheatre; they did not fill it up much; 
they were looking at a comedy, performed in a theatre erected in the midst of the 
Amphitheatre, with painted side-scenes, illuminated with Italian sunshine. The 


orchestra played dance-music; the whole had the look of a travesty, — an 
exhibition so piteously modern here upon the remnants of the old Roman times. 
During my first visit in Venice I was stung by a scorpion in my hand. Now in the 
neighboring city, as Verona has become by means of the railway, I had the same 
fate. I had stings upon my neck and cheeks that smarted and swelled. I suffered 
extremely, and in that state I saw the Lake of Garda, the romantic Riva, with its 
luxuriant valley of vine leaves, but pain and fever drove me away from here. We 
travelled the whole night in the clearest moonlight over a wild, romantic road, 
one of the most beautiful I have seen, — a picture of nature that Salvator Rosa’s 
fancy could not create upon canvas. I have the impression of it as of a beautiful 
dream in the midst of a night of pains. 

A little after midnight we reached Trient, which gave the traveller an epitome 
of all the discomforts. We were obliged to wait at the city gate till a gendarme of 
Italy came loitering along and asked for our passports; those were delivered in a 
dark night into strange hands, with the promise that we should receive them back 
again early next morning, without any ticket or receipt, — nothing to rely upon 
in Austria, so strict about passports. Then they led us through long, pitch-dark 
streets to a palace-like but dead-alive hotel, where, after long knocking and 
crying, a drowsy, half-dressed cameriere came out and conducted us up cold, 
broad stairs, through long entries and dark corridors, into a large, high-studded, 
antique saloon with two made beds, each large enough for a whole family, 
children and all. A drowsy lamp stood upon a dusty marble table; the doors 
could not be shut; we looked through them into large rooms, also with beds big 
enough for whole families. There were secret doors in the wall, privy stairs, and 
red wine spilt on the floor, looking very like blood-stains. These were my 
surroundings, and it was my last night in Italy. My wounds burnt, my blood 
burnt; it was hopeless to think of sleep and repose. At last the moming dawned, 
the bells sounded from the vetturino’s horses, and we drove from Trient and its 
naked mulberry-trees, — the leaves had been picked and carried to market. By 
the Brenner Pass we reached Munich, passing through Innsbruck. Here I found 
friends, care, and help. The physician of the. King, the amiable old Privy- 
Councilor Gietl, cared for me most kindly; and after fourteen somewhat painful 
days I was able to receive the royal invitation to the castle of Hohenschwangau, 
where King Max and his consort spent the summer time. A story ought to be 
written about the fairy of the Alpine rose, who from his flower flutters through 
Hohenschwangau’s picture-crowded saloons, where he gets sight of something 
even more beautiful than his flower. Between the Alps and the River Lech lies 
an open, fertile valley with a transparent, dark-green lake at either end, one of 
them a little higher than the other; and here, upon a marble crag, the castle of 


Hohenschwangau rises majestically. The castle of Schwanstein stood here 
before; Welfs, Hohenstaufs, and Schyrs were once its lords; their deeds live still 
in the pictures painted on the castle walls. King Max, as crown prince, has 
restored the castle and made it to be a state mansion. None of the castles on the 
Rhine are so beautiful as Hohenschwangau, and none has such surroundings, — 
the wide valley and the snow-covered Alps. The lofty, arched gate rises 
magnificently, where two chivalrous figures are standing with the arms of 
Bavaria and Schwangau, — a diamond and swan. In the castle yard, where the 
water-jet is playing from the wall, which is adorned with the image of a 
Madonna, painted alfresco, three mighty lime-trees throw shadows; and in the 
garden, amongst an abundance of flowers, where the most beautiful roses are 
blooming on the lawn, we might fancy ourselves to have found again 
Alhambra’s lion-well; the ice-cold spring, even at that elevation, sends its 
fountain forty feet up into the air. An armory, where ancient armor with helmets 
and spears seem living cavaliers, is the first place we enter; and now opens a 
series of richly painted halls, where even the variegated window-panes relate 
legends and histories, where every wall is like a whole book, which tells us of 
times and men long gone by. 

“Hohenschwangau is the most beautiful Alpine rose I saw here among the 
mountains; may it be also always the flower of fortune here.” These words I 
wrote in German in an album, just as they are in my heart, and ever will remain 
there. 

Here I spent some charming, happy days! King Max received me, if I dare 
say SO, aS a dear guest; the noble, intellectual King showed me great sympathy 
and favor; the Queen, a born princess of Bavaria, of rare beauty and lovely 
womanhood, was presented to me by his majesty himself. After dinner, the first 
day, I drove with the King in a little open carriage — a quite charming drive, 
certainly — a couple of miles, as far as into the Austrian Tyrol, and this time I 
was not asked for passport or stopped on the way. The country had a more 
picturesque look; the peasants stood on the road-side saluting their King; the 
carriages we met stopped while his majesty passed by. This charming drive 
lasted a couple of hours among the sunny lofty mountains; and during all that 
time the King talked with me very kindly of “The Story of my Life,” which he 
had recently read, and asked about several of those Danish persons mentioned in 
it; saying, besides, how excellently all had turned out for me, and what happy 
feelings I ought to have after having overcome so much, and at last been fairly 
acknowledged as a poet. I told him that my life certainly very often seemed to 
me like a story, rich and wonderfully changing. I had known what it was to be 
poor and alone, and then to be in rich saloons; I knew what it was to be scorned 


and to be honored, — even this hour, driving now by the side of a king among 
the sunny Alps, this was a chapter in the story of my life! We talked of the most 
recent Scandinavian literature; I mentioned Salomon de Caus, Robert Fulton, 
and Tycho Brahe, — how the art of poetry in our time brought forward these 
men of the time. Genius, heart, and piety shone through all the words of the 
noble King; it was and is still one of the most memorable hours I have spent 
here. 

In the evening I read aloud to the royal pair the stories “Under the Willow” 
and “There is no Doubt.” Along with Von Doénniges I ascended one of the 
nearest mountains, and had a view of the charming and grand scenery. Time 
passed too quickly. The Queen allowed me to write a few words in her album. I 
perceived there, among the names of emperors and kings, one from the realms of 
science, Professor Liebig, whose kind and winning nature I had learned to know 
and admire in Munich. 

With tender heart and profound gratitude to the amiable royal couple, I left 
Hohenschwangau, where they told me that I should be welcome again. I carried 
with me a large bouquet of Alpine roses and forget-me-nots in the carriage, 
which brought me to Fiissen. 

From Munich my homeward journey took me through Weimar. Carl 
Alexander had begun his reign; he was just then sojourning in the castle 
“Wilhelmsthal,” near Eisenach, whither I went and spent happy days with the 
noble prince in that wonderfully beautiful country in the midst of the Thtiringer 
wood. 

The old Wartburg, on which the now reigning Grand Duke in the course of 
years has spent great sums of his own fortune, in order to restore it to its 
primitive style, was now almost finished, with fine pictures on the walls, that 
told the castle’s traditions and history. Already the Minnesinger Hall was 
adorned in the grandeur of its time of yore with rows of columns; and what a 
view there was here over woods and mountains, the whole scenery that existed 
in the minnesinger time — the Venus Mountain, where Tannhauser disappeared; 
the three “Gleichen;” even the wood-solitariness, just as Walther von der Vogel 
weidet and Heinrich von Ofterdingen knew it. Tradition and history have here 
their whole unchanged plan. 

On the little castle down in the town of Eisenach lives the Duke of Orleans’s 
widow, with her two sons, the Count of Paris and the Duke of Nemours. I heard 
from the most different persons how much she and the children were loved by all 
there, how very much good she did as far as her means permitted, how kind- 
hearted and sympathizing she proved herself, — a true blessing to that little 
town. I met in the street the young princes with their teacher; they were plainly 


dressed, but looked wide awake and good; the Grand Duke of Weimar himself 
presented me to the Duchess. Quickly there passed through my thoughts, what 
she had suffered and endured, the whole change in her life, and involuntarily the 
tears came into my eyes, even before I had begun to speak. She remarked it, took 
my hand in a friendly way, and when I looked at her dead husband’s picture on 
the wall, as young and blooming as when I had seen him at Paris at the ball at 
the Hotel de Ville, and spoke of that time, tears burst from her eyes; she talked 
of him, of her children, and told me kindly that they knew my stories. There was 
a kindness, a sincerity, a sadness, and yet a womanly courage, such I had 
imagined might belong to Helene of Orleans. She was in her travelling-dress, 
intending to go by the railway train a few miles off. “Will you dine with me to- 
morrow?” she asked. I was obliged to answer, that I intended to leave the same 
day: “In a year I shall come back again here!” 

“A year!” she repeated; “how much can happen in a year, so much happens in 
a few hours!” and tears and thoughtfulness mingled in her eyes. On taking leave, 
she held out her hand to me, and I left that noble princess deeply affected. Her 
destiny has been heavy, but her heart is royally grand and strong in confidence 
toward God. — 

I was soon again in Denmark, and busily engaged not only with the edition of 
my collected writings, but also with the translation of Mosenthal’s popular 
comedy, “Der Sonnwendhof.” During my stay in Vienna ! had seen it at the Burg 
Theatre, and was much pleased with it. I drew the attention of State-Counselor 
Heiberg to it, but he took no notice of it. Director Lange, on the contrary, asked 
me if I could get it for the Casino, and through the intendant of the Burg Theatre 
I obtained the piece from Mosenthal, with privilege to treat it as I pleased. From 
its connection with Auerbach’s “Village Tales,” I chose the name, as more 
intelligible, “A Village Story;” and when it was brought on the stage it had, as 
we know, a great success, and has been given repeatedly. I added besides several 
songs, which are necessary for any representation on the stage of the Casino. I 
had also made Anna in the last act, up in the Alpine cottage, take up a burning 
piece of wood, and by the brightness of that recognize Mathias, as she saw him 
when the Ilsang forge was on fire. Mosenthal afterward, by the aid of his Danish 
friends at Vienna, read my translation, and wrote me, immediately after, a letter 
full of gratitude and kindness; and as to the few changes I had made in it, he 
added: “The songs are extremely well chosen; the effect in the last scene, the 
brandishing of the burning wood, is so plastic, that we think of adopting it here 
in the representations.” — 


My wonder stories (Eventyr) were, as I have before mentioned, to be 
considered as given entire in the volume illustrated by V. Pedersen; the new ones 
which followed, and were still to appear, were now brought together under the 
name “Stories” (Historien), which name I think, in our language, is the most 
appropriate for my wonder stories in their widest significance. The common 
speech of the people places the plain narrative and the most fanciful description 
under this title; nursery-tales, fables, and narratives are called by the child, by 
the peasant, and among the people generally, by the short name, stories. 

A few parts appeared in Danish and German, and were received very kindly; 
an English edition, with the title, “A Poet’s Day Dreams,” was published by 
Richard Bentley. The review in “The Athenaeum,” 1853, shows that Mary 
Howitt’s altered opinion of me has not had any influence on the English critic’s 
judgment. Just at this time, when my fiftieth year is reached, and the collected 
writings published, the “Danish Monthly” prints a review of them, written by 
Mr. Grimur Thomsen. The depth and warmth which this author has before 
shown us in his book on Byron, are manifested also in this lesser work; he 
discloses a knowledge of and feeling for the works he speaks of: it is to me 
almost as if our Lord would that I should finish this chapter of my life with the 
fulfillment of H. C. Orsted’s trusting words to me in the heavy days when I was 
misunderstood! My home has brought me a rich bouquet of appreciation and 
encouragement! 

In Grimur Thomsen’s review of my stories he has just touched in a few words 
the right string, which gives a sound from the depth of my poesy. It is surely no 
accident that the examples intended to show the general significance of my work 
are taken from my stories, and what I have most lately written in these last days: 
“The wonder story holds a merry court of justice over shadow and substance, 
over the outward shell and the inward kernel. There flows a double stream 
through it: an ironic over-stream, that plays and sports with great and small 
things, that plays shuttlecock with what is high and low; and then the deep 
under-stream, that honestly and truly brings all to its right place. That is the true, 
the Christian humor!” What I wished and tried to attain is here clearly expressed. 

The story of my life up to this hour lies now unrolled before me, a rich and 
beautiful canvas, stirring my faith: even out of evil came good, out of pain came 
happiness, a poem of thoughts deeper than I could write. I feel that I am 
fortune’s child, so many of the noblest and best of my time have met me with 
affection and sincerity. Seldom has my confidence in men been deceived! the 
bitter, heavy days bear also in them the germ of blessings! the injustice which I 
believed myself suffering, the hands that stretch heavily into my growing life, — 
these have brought me still some good. 


AS we move onward toward God, what is bitter and painful vanishes, what is 
beautiful remains; one sees it as the rainbow on the dark sky. May men judge me 
mildly as I in my heart judge them! A confession of life has for all noble and 
good men the power of a holy shrift; here, then, I yield myself, free from fear, 
openly and confidently: as if seated among dear friends, I have related the story 
of my life. 

H. C. ANDERSEN. 


COPENHAGEN, April 2, 1855. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE, CONTINUED FROM 
APRIL, 1855, TO DECEMBER, 1867. 


IN the Danish edition of my collected writings, “The Story of my Life” closed 
with my fiftieth birthday, April 2d, 1855; since then thirteen years, rich in 
experience and weighty, have gone by with their days of light and of darkness. 
What I have to tell of them is prepared to accompany the new American edition 
of my works, published by Hurd and Houghton in New York. 

From my Danish home, Copenhagen, from this side of the great sea, which is 
made now by the telegraph thread to be nothing but a low wall separating 
neighbors, I tell my story for friends in the world’s great country, tell it as I 
would for my own beloved Denmark; and they will surely hear it with good will, 
judge it kindly, and understand that it is no vanity when I say aloud that I am the 
child of fortune, and with humble heart wonder that our Lord should bestow on 
me so much gladness and blessing. 

It is far easier to write one’s youthful life than to relate what has passed in 
one’s later years; just as in old age most people are long-sighted and see best 
objects that are far off, so is it also with what belongs’to the soul; with all 
recollection of what we have passed through and has stirred us, it is not quite 
easy to keep the scenes in the order of time which they had: yet in this also I am 
somewhat favored. 

When the poet Ingemann died his widow sent me all the letters I had written 
him from my school-boy days till his death; with these and her comments I have 
been able to give what unfolded itself in my life year by year since April, 1855, 
when I closed my autobiography. 

And I may well begin with Ingemann and his wife. “The Old People by the 
Forest Lake,” which he wrote on a picture of their house at Sor6é and sent me. I 
never, in any year, passed there without spending some days with these 
charming people. And so in the spring of 1855 my first visit was to the home of 
the Ingemanns,’ where I and where whoever came must feel that here lived a 
man good and more than good. It was a happy life they led, two loving souls; 
they lived over again the pretty tale of “Philemon and Baucis.” Everything went 
on in a quiet, happy way. Ingemann, I believe, never gave parties; people 
dropped in of an evening of their own accord, and often the callers became quite 
a party; but it was like a table that set itself. All was as if ordered and carried out 
by invisible little elves; there was no anxious bustle to be seen, but all made 
themselves agreeable with lively conversation. Ingemann especially was the 


most quick and entertaining; particularly when he told the ghost stories that are 
commonly connected with the monastery here and its neighborhood, he told 
them with such a humorous smile that one who knew him knew at once that the 
stories were made up at the moment, suggested by one thing or another that 
came up in conversation; frequently he borrowed the names of real persons to 
help out his stories, but always good-naturedly. He snapped his finger at all the 
trivial topics of the day and twaddle; he shook by the neck all poor and 
ungenerous critics. A few of his most read romances there were which became 
popular, but people have been unjust toward him, and of that I also can 
complain. The conversation one evening turned on this, and Ingemann told a 
pleasant story full of comfort and a moral for both of us. The good old gardener 
of the academy, Nissen, used to say very civilly, “You are in the right, and I 
thank you,” but he did not change his opinion for all that, but did as he liked. 

“Do you know,” asked Ingemann, “how this saying originated? It is quite 
notable. When the gardener Nissen was employed at the academy he displayed 
good ability in his work, still he was obliged to swallow a good deal of talk 
about it: one said the work should be done thus, another so, and he took it hard, 
got into bad humor and went and fretted about it. He met in the garden, one day, 
a little gray man with a red cap on; the little man asked him who he was. 

““T am Nissen,’ answered the gardener. 

“Nissen?” said the little man. ‘Yes, you are named Nissen, but I am the Nis 
(Danish Nissen) of the academy, the house Nis. Why do you look so depressed?’ 

““O,’ said the gardener Nissen, ‘all that I do with my best endeavor I get no 
thanks for; one says this, another says that. I cannot do anything to suit, and that 
troubles me: that is what makes me sad.’ 

“*T’]] help you there,’ said the little Nis, ‘but you must serve me for eight 
whole days. I live over there back of the lake, where I have a garden that you 
shall take care of. I will meantime tell you beforehand there are a good many 
queer animals over there, kept in cages, — monkeys, parrots, and cockatoos, — 
that make a murderous noise, but they don’t bite,’ 

““Good!’ said the gardener Nissen, and so he went with the Nis of the 
academy and took care of his garden for eight days. The small creatures were all 
the time screaming around him. When the week was finished the little fellow 
came, and asked him how it came that he saw him now in such good spirits and 
so well. 

“Did you get well because there was such a screeching going on?’ 

“O, the screeching,’ said the gardener Nissen; ‘I let that go into one ear and 
out of the other; they scolded me and said that all I did was done wrong; but I 


laughed and nodded to them and said, “You are in the right; thank you,” and so I 
minded my business: the screeching is not anything to lay to heart,’ 
“Just so do you carry yourself over there in the academy garden, and mind 


your business,’ 
“The gardener Nissen followed the advice, kept his good humor, and the 
phrases ‘You are in the right; thank you,-—’ Shouldn’t we act just so?” wound 


up Ingemann, with a roguish smile. 

He was full of similar little stories, and very inventive. For the rest, his 
judgment was tender; the love of father-land, of the beautiful and the good, grew 
and flourished in this, true poetic home, where I always had the delightful 
confidence, — Here am I a dear and welcome guest. Quickly passed the hours 
here with the two dear old folks by the wood lake. I could thoroughly enjoy this 
idyllic life, but I began to feel such a twitching in my wings that I must get on: 
the hospitable Basnéds and Holsteenbérg threw open to me a manor life, 
prosperous and happy. From there, the first thing in the summer, I went to 
Maxen, near Dresden, where a tree of my planting, which I had sheltered and 
taken care of, grew and flourished. An oak, no larger than I could span with my 
two hands, I planted in the garden in front of the house, grows now with large 
branches; and a letter of mine to Ingemann will give more fully a picture of the 
journey and the stay there: — 

“MAXEN, near DRESDEN, July 12, 1855. 

“DEAR INGEMANN. — You remember in my autobiography my tree at 
Maxen, where my friends the Serres live. You will know, then, a little of the 
place where I now am. It is near Saxon Switzerland. It is very beautiful. My tree 
stands fresh and hearty, down to its very roots; from the bench up here under the 
tree I have a bird’s-eye view of a large village and a meadow where the hay 
stands stacked. The bluish mountains of Bohemia lie before me, and about me 
grow chestnut and cherry-trees. The sheep move about with bells till I think I am 
among the Alps. Serre’s property contains besides, a fine old manor-house with 
arched passages and a great tower. Madame Serre is so good, so untiringly 
attentive to me. I hear fine music, and the reading of poems; famous and notable 
people, and other gentlefolk flit in and out here, in this hospitable home, till it 
seems like an open inn. I certainly have entire freedom, and that one does not 
always get when he is to be an agreeable guest; so I quite enjoy myself. Besides, 
I feel in this journey more than ever before the need of family life, — 

I care so much about being with people; so that I care less and less every day 
about visiting Italy. I shall probably stay at home next winter. Now I am going to 
take a flying trip of eight days to Munich, and thence to Switzerland, where I 
expect to have a happy time touring among the Alps, if God will but give me 


health and a cheerful mind, — these blessings I have missed hitherto on this 
journey. This, to be sure, was only during the days, but they were painfully 
oppressive. Hamburg seemed to me an empty exchange on the hot summer, day; 
the road to Berlin, was a dusty hot baker’s oven. I had no wish to visit any one in 
Berlin, and hurried away to Maxen, out in God’s own country, to friendly 
people. To travel is to live! Now do you think about setting out with your wife: 
four hours from Stettin to Berlin, and then five hours more to Dresden, where 
she longs to go and visit the picture galleries. Forget the old time, the long 
journey it then was into the capital of Saxony; now we fly on Faust’s mantle. 
The travel by rail is the most poetic flight that our heavy-bodied people can take 
safely and soundly.” 

In Munich I found a letter from Ingemann, which contained kind words from 
him and my many friends over the book I had then just published, “The Story of 
my Life.” The letter closed as follows: — 

“You have just left your flourishing tree at Maxen, and your good friends that 
gathered about it; but wherever your story-bird has flown out into the world, 
there you will find a fresh green tree, with friendly shadows and gentle eyes near 
by. If you go seeking such trees and such eyes on the Faust mantle, you will 
entice me after you (it’s more like the beast that Dante rode by Virgil’s side 
when he went through hell); and I am too old and stiff for that. Indeed, the world 
is beginning to rumble about me and our little monastery here, with its steam and 
its whistle; and when the mountains come to us, we have as little need as 
Mohammed to go running after them. The poet’s house ought to be on wheels, 
so that it can go rolling off when the locomotive comes. Every one to his taste. 
Your house stands for the present by the locomotive’s huge dragon-tail.” 

I remained some little time in artistic Munich, and spent many memorable 
hours with Kaulbach and his family. At Professor Liebig’s I heard Geibel read 
the first acts of his tragedy, “Brunhilde;” among the guests invited to hear the 
play was the celebrated actress, Miss Seebach, who was to take the first part in 
his drama. I had enjoyed seeing her act in several plays, and I knew that she was 
regarded with great respect by those who knew her. One thing I desire to say: 
There is a poor custom by which the public, after the tragedy is over, call out the 
murdered heroine, and it is still worse to see her come out smiling and 
courtesying. A great actress should break up this evil custom, and not come out, 
no matter how loudly they called for her. Miss Seebach admitted that I was right, 
and I urged her to begin the reform. 

The evening after, they performed “Cabal and Love,” where she appeared as 
Louise; and after she had drunk the poison, she was called out. She did not 
come. I was delighted. The call for her became louder, still she held out; but the 


clamor and shouting rose into a very storm, she showed herself, and so I had 
made nothing in my attack on a dramatic vice. 

It is a delight and indeed a necessity for me to travel a little out and about in 
the world; economy and frugality at home have made this possible to me; but I 
have often thought how much finer it would be if one were so rich that he could 
take a friend with him, and this has been permitted to me also a few times, in 
spite of my narrow means. I have several times received from princes presents of 
breast-pins and gold rings; my noble donors will, I am sure, pardon me, and be 
glad that I sent these articles to the jewelers, got money for them, and so could 
say to a dear young friend who had never seen anything outside of his home: 
“Take a trip with me for a month or two, as long as the money lasts.” The bright 
eyes I have then seen gave me far more pleasure than the glittering stones in the 
breast-pins and rings. This time there accompanied me from Munich, Edgar 
Collin, who, with his interest in all that he saw, his happy youthful spirit, and 
kind attention to me, made the journey very delightful. We went by Ulm and 
Wiirtemberg to Wildbad Gastein, where my friend, State-Councilor Edward 
Collin, with his family, was staying during the season. 

The Black Forest, in which Auerbach’s “Village Stories” had their origin, I 
visited for the first time. It was bright, sunny weather, and now began our happy 
life together. Then again I mounted the vapor dragon’s back, as Ingemann called 
the railway train, for a greater country, — for Switzerland, with its deep lakes 
and lofty mountains. From Lucerne I wished to take the steamboat with my 
young companion to Fluellen; he was taken sick on board, and felt worse and 
worse; so I determined to stop at the next landing-place, which was the village of 
Brunnen. My young friend was well taken care of in the hotel there, and on the 
next day was well enough to want to read some book. The landlord brought him 
several, and among them was a Swiss almanac. In it was a portrait of Humboldt, 
as representative of science; and hard by it was a portrait of H. C. Andersen, the 
fairy-tale poet. 

“Here is your portrait!” cried Edgar. The landlord looked at it and at me, gave 
me a friendly grasp of the hand, and at once I found a friend in him, and friends, 
too, in his two sisters, who managed the house. One of these, Agathe, was, like 
her brother, very musical. She would give me a whole artistic evening with her 
music. Always afterward, when I came to Switzerland, I visited these friends, 
who still live there; they are of old Swiss stock; in Schiller’s “William Tell,” 
their name is given as Auf der Mauer. 

The accident of the journey, Collin’s illness, and the consequent interruption 
of the whole trip there at the lake, really was a sprout from which grew a great 
deal of pleasure for both of us, and for me not only at the time, but in after years. 


At a later visit I had a pleasure I had not dreamed of. The evening before the day 
I was to set out, there glided out in front of the hotel a boat with torches and 
music; it looked charming to us. All the guests at the hotel came out on the 
balcony. 

“What does it mean?” I asked Agathe. 

“Tt is a greeting for you,” said she. 

“O, don’t fancy such a thing,” I replied—” music on my account 

“But it is,” she replied. 

“Nonsense!” said I. “It is all accidental; and if I were to go out and thank 
them, how horribly ridiculous I should appear, when it was not meant for me at 
all!” 

“It is for you,” she persisted. I felt myself uncertain, but went meanwhile 
down to the shore, where several people had gathered, and where the boat had 
now stopped. I spoke to the first one who stepped ashore, saying, — 

“That was fine music. Whom was it for?” 

“You,” said he, and now I pressed his hand and that of a few others. Whether 
the whole celebration was a piece of courtesy toward me by Agathe Auf der 
Mauer, or whether I really have in this little town many musical friends of my 
poesy, is not yet quite clear to me. But certain it is that Brunnen has become for 
me a memorable Swiss town. 

In Zurich lived the composer Wagner in exile. I knew his music, as I have 
before said. Liszt had warmly told me of the man himself. I went to his house, 
and was received in a friendly manner. Of the Danish composers he knew only 
Gade well; we talked of his reputation, and then of Kuhlau, a composer for the 
flute, none of whose operas he had seen. Hartmann was known to him only by 
name. I got to telling him, therefore, of the great storehouse of Danish music, in 
strumental and vocal, all the way from Schultz, Kunzen, and the elder Hartmann 
to Weyse, Kuhlau, Hartmann, and Gade. I named several of these composers’ 
works, and told of Schall’s ballet composition, and Wagner heard me with great 
attention. 

“Tis as if you told me a real fairy tale from the world of music, and rolled up 
for me the curtain that shuts off from me all beyond the Elbe,” he said. 

I told him of the Swede Belmann, akin to Wagner in this, that both 
themselves wrote the text for their music, but in other respects quite opposed to 
each other. Wagner impressed me fully as having a most genial nature, and it 
was a most happy hour, — such a one as I have never since had. 

On the journey home, which led through Cassel, I called on Spohr; he was 
living in his old place on the street that now bears his name. Since 1847, when 
we often met in London, I had not seen him, and now it was the last time; a few 
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years after the knell went through the country — Spohr is dead. How gay he was 
when I saw him at this last visit! We talked of Hartmann’s opera, “The Raven” 
which he set a high value on, and wished to bring on the stage at Cassel; he had 
even written to Hartmann about it, but it could not be brought about for want of 
a singer to take the part of Armilla. 

From Cassel I journeyed to Weimar to see my friends, and most cordially as 
ever was received at the court. The interest of the hereditary Grand Duke Karl 
Alexander and Kappelmeister Listz in Hartmann’s music brought “The Little 
Christine,” to which I had written the text, to be studied under the title of “Little 
Karin;” it received the greatest praise from all the connoisseurs in music. 

The last of the year I was again in Copenhagen, where I prepared, for the 
Casino Theatre, Mosenthal’s popular comedy, “Der Sonnvendhoff,” to which I 
gave a name better understood by us, “A Village Story.” I wrote for it a chorus 
and songs, and the piece was a success. — 

With a few words from a letter which I wrote on the last evening of the year I 
will close the record of 1855: — 

“Out of doors it is not wintry, but rather autumnal — rain and sleet, dirty 
streets that make themselves look like the Nile with their deep mud. So I feel a 
pleasure in this in-door life, and if I continue in keeping with it, then perhaps I 
may do something: I wish that ‘The Story of my Life’ was published; then I may 
begin a new Life. I might produce a work which would merit the name of ‘a 
work.’ I wish that like you I might keep my freshness, and like you accomplish 
something.” 


1856. 


Already, on the second day of the year, came Ingemann’s greeting and his 
thanks for the letter I wrote. “It is right good of you on New Year’s Eve to 
stretch out your hand to us here in Sord, so that we here on New Year’s morming 
can see the hand in spirit. You are a steadfast, affectionate fellow, and we know 
it.” 

The year was not so bright and happy as Ingemann had wished it for me. One 
can have days in which all kinds of misfortune seem to come together, and it is 
very certain that one also can have such years, and such was to me the year 
1856. The year’s drop of water was, it seemed to me, full of small, disagreeable 
animalculee, — discomforts, vexations, annoyances, which I will not place under 
the glass to show them; for now they look as small as grains of sand, or little 
insects that can fly into one’s eye, and pain and burn one so long as they stay 
there, but get them out and look at them, and one says — the midge! 

My whole thought and endeavor was to accomplish something worth while. I 
was not, as Sibbern had believed and said, a pious, dreaming child-soul; many 
religious struggles I had passed through to preserve faith and knowledge in the 
secret chamber of my heart. I wrote “To be or not to be,” a romance of Danish 
life in war time. I made many studies for it, and read for it a great deal of what 
had been written on Materialism. It interested Ingemann to hear about it. I gave 
to him to read the remarkable book then just published, “Eritis sicut Deus.” I 
attended Professor Esricht’s lectures on Materialism. 

Ingemann wrote to me a letter characteristic of himself and his opinion in 
these words: — 

“When you favor me again with a letter, let me know what Esricht sets up 
against Materialism. He attacks it as if it were a personal living God, or a force 
of Nature; the highest Lawgiver of the world’s law, or an abstract Idea’s idea, 
out of which his unknown laws are evolved, and which first appeals to man’s 
consciousness as a dead first cause. In the last case you have that in your pious, 
ardent faith in God; one can ask far more than what the knowledge of nature 
points out. Besides, we can surely always get some good from going to school to 
the students in nature, however old we maybe.” 

In the summer I again was off on my journey, and once more at Maxen with 
my friends the Serres, where I wrote to Ingemann: — 

“DEAR FRIEND, — I sent you a greeting from the station at Soré while I 
paused there. Soro had a most friendly aspect; the lake shone with gold and 


purple. I am now at Maxen, where everything is clad in summer beauty; the 
cherries are ripening, the roses are blooming, and my tree stands up hearty and 
strong on the edge of the cliff. We have here on a visit the author Gutzhow, 
whose latest play, ‘Ella’s Success,’ you know, as well as his celebrated 
romance, ‘Ritter von Geiste.’ If it had not been in nine parts, I should have read 
it. On Sunday my plan is to pay a visit in Weimar. The Grand Duke celebrates 
his birthday on the 24th of May. Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ second part, is to be given, 
and I am very glad that I should have come here now.” 

In September I was again in Copenhagen: all my thoughts, all my time, were 
upon my romance, “To be or not to be,” on which I myself set great store. It has 
seemed to me since, however, that all I had labored to gather and make my own 
touched me less than that one of God’s gifts — the poetic thought in the book. 


1857 


In April I wrote to Ingemann: “I have lately had a most welcome letter from 
Charles Dickens. He writes that he has this month finished his novel, ‘Little 
Dorrit,’ and is now a ‘free man.’ He has a pretty country seat between Rochester 
and London, where he moves with his family in the beginning of June, and he 
expects me there. I shall find a pleasant home and dear friends. I am delighted at 
the invitation to go, and I will see if I can make my route by Soré the last of 
May, so as to be with you on your birthday, the 28th of May. In a week from 
now my romance, ‘To be or not to be,’ will be published. I have taken the liberty 
of dedicating it to the poet Ingemann and the philosopher Sibbern: you will 
believe I am grateful to you.” 

One of the first persons. I read my new book to, when it was out, was her 
majesty the Queen Dowager Caroline Amelia. She and her royal consort have 
always been gracious and good to me. I spent this time several days in the 
beautiful, woody “Sorgenfri.” The forest put forth its leaves while I was there; 
every evening I read some chapters of the romance, which relate to the heavy but 
yet exhilarating war; while reading I often saw the noble Queen deeply moved, 
and at the close of the book she expressed her thanks fervently. 

The Queen Dowager belongs to that class of noble, thoughtful women whose 
high rank one forgets when he is with them, and rejoices only in their noble 
humanity. One evening her majesty took an excursion through the wood and out 
on the “Strand road.” I was in another carriage with two of the ladies of the 
court. As her majesty drove by a place on the road where a lot of children were 
playing, they recognized her, stood in a row, and cried, “Hurra!” A little after 
came the carriage in which I sat. “There is Andersen,” cried the little things; 
“hurra!” After, we had returned home, the Queen said, smiling, “I believe all the 
children know us two. I heard their shouts of hurra.” 

In the streets and from windows there often nodded to me a friendly child’s 
face. I met one day a well-dressed lady walking with her children: the smallest 
boy broke away, ran over to me, and seized me by the hand. The mother called 
to him and said, as I afterward heard, “How dare you accost a strange 
gentleman!” but the little fellow replied, “It was no stranger, it was Andersen; all 
the boys know him.” 

It was this spring ten years since I had been in England. In this time Dickens 
had often given me the pleasure of his letters, and now I was accepting his 
friendly invitation. Fortunate indeed was I! The stay at Dickens’s house must 


ever be a bright point in my life. I passed through Holland to France, and on the 
night of May 11, took the boat from Calais to Dover. In my “Collected Writings” 
is a detailed account of my most delightful visit, where the man Dickens showed 
himself as unfailingly kind to me as Dickens the writer. Here follows a brief 
account of what has been given in full. 

In the early morning I reached London by rail, and immediately sought the 
northern railway that took me to Higham. Here was no carriage to be had, so I 
put myself under the guide of one of the railway porters, who took my bag, and 
we came to Gadshill, where Dickens had his pretty villa. He received me 
heartily, was looking a little older than when we last met; but this look of age 
was owing a good deal to his beard, which he had let grow. His eyes were as 
bright as ever; the same smile played about his mouth, the same pleasant voice 
sounded as kindly; in all this there was more heartiness than ever. Dickens was 
now in the prime of life, in his forty-fifth year, — so youthful, full of life, 
eloquent and rich in humor, that gleamed through his hearty affection ateness. I 
do not know how I can say anything more significant than the words I wrote of 
him in one of my first letters from his house: “Take the best out of all Dickens’s 
writings to get a picture of a man, and you have Charles Dickens.” And so as he 
stood before me in the first hour I was there, he was and continued to be 
unchanged all the weeks I spent with him, — always full of life, happy, and 
sympathetic. 

Some days before my arrival a friend of Dickens, the dramatist Douglas 
Jerrold, had died: in order to secure a few thousand pounds for his widow, 
Dickens with Bulwer, Thackeray, and the actor Macready, joined together. A 
drama and several recitations were on the programme. All this active labor and 
business fell to him, so that he had to go offener than others to London, and stay 
there whole days. I went with him a few times, and stayed at his comfortable 
winter residence in London. I accompanied him and his family to the Handel 
festival at the Crystal Palace; we both saw for the first time the unapproachable 
tragic actress Ristori, as Camma and as Lady Macbeth; it was especially in the 
last role that she impressed us; there was in all her representation a psychologic 
truth; terrible, and still within the bounds of beauty: it is impossible that ever 
before or since a more true and impressive picture could be given of this woman, 
so tremulous in soul and body. 

I saw the grand and fanciful manner in which Director Kean, son of the 
famous actor, brought Shakespeare’s plays on the stage: the first representation 
of the storm, where the mise en scene was carried to an exaggerated length; the 
bold poetry was turned into stone in the illustration; the living word vanished, 


one does not get the spirituality belonging to it, and then forgets it for the gold 
dish that it is served in. 

A work of Shakespeare’s artistically brought out, if only between three 
folding screens, gives me a greater pleasure than here, where it had all the 
accessories of beauty. 

Of the representations that were given for the benefit of Jerrold’s widow, that 
was a Special treat in which Dickens with some of his family acted a new 
romantic drama, “The Frozen Deep,” by Wilkie Collins, who himself took one 
of the principal characters, Dickens the other. 

In Dickens’s house dramatic representations were frequently given to good 
friends. Her majesty the Queen had long wished to see one of these, and now 
wished to honor it by her presence in the little theatre, “The Gallery of 
Illustration.” There the only spectators were the Queen, Prince Albert, the royal 
children, and the young Prince and Princess, also his Majesty the King of 
Belgium; besides this royal circle a select company of the actor’s immediate 
friends was given admission; from Dickens’s house came only his wife, his 
mother-inlaw, and myself. 

Dickens performed his part in the drama with striking truthfulness and great 
dramatic genius; the little farce, “Two o’clock in the Morning,” was given with 
great vivacity by Charles Dickens and the editor of “Punch,” Mr. Mark Lemon, 
who, we hear, has since appeared in public with great success as Falstaff. After 
the performance I spent a good part of the night with all the actors and those 
aiding them, and bright hours they were, at the office of “Household Words;” a 
festival afterward repeated in the country at the house of Albert Smith, who 
ascended Mont Blanc. At Dickens’s country seat I saw England’s richest lady, 
Miss Burdett Coutts, of whom every one speaks as one of the noblest and most 
benevolent of women; it is not enough that she has built many churches, but she 
cares in the most rational and Christian manner for the poor, the sick, and the 
needy. She invited me to visit at her house in London; I went there and saw an 
English house of the wealthiest sort, where yet the noble, womanly, excellent 
Miss Coutts was to me the most memorable part. 

With all the variety and splendor of the life in London I was always glad to 
go once more to my own home at Gadshill: it was so delightful in the little room 
where Dickens and his wife and daughters gathered around the piano. They were 
happy hours, and still there often came there heavy, dark moments, not from 
within, but from without. Once, I remember, when I was unhappy over some 
criticism on my last book, “To be or not to be,” which had put me in bad humor, 
as it ought not, still just when I was most uncomfortable, I found that the very 


trial brought me a pleasure, by giving me an expression of Dickens’s unfailing 
kindliness. 

He had heard from his family how out of sorts I was, and he let off whole 
fire-works of jokes and witty words, and when that still did not make its way 
into my ill-humor’s dark corner, he spoke in earnest so eloquently and with such 
warm appreciation that I felt myself uplifted, strengthened, and filled with a 
desire and longing to deserve such words. I looked into my friend’s beaming 
eyes, and felt that I ought to thank my severe critic for having obtained for me 
one of the most delightful moments in my-life. 

The happy days at Dickens’s house fled all too quickly. The last morning 
came, but I was yet, before I returned to Denmark, to see the apotheosis of 
Germany’s poetic greatness. I was invited to the celebration in Weimar at the 
unveiling of Goethe’s, Schiller’s, and Wieland’s statues. Early in the morning 
Dickens had his littlke wagon brought out, took his place as coachman, and 
carried me to Maidstone, from where I was to take the train to Folkestone; he 
drew for me a map of all the stations as a guide. Dickens was lively and hearty 
all the way, and I sat silent and in poor spirits at the near approach of our 
parting. At the station we embraced one another, and I looked in his eyes so full 
of feeling, looked perhaps for the last time on one whom I admired as an author 
and still more as a man. A grasp of the hand, and he was carried away, and I was 
rushing on with the train. “All’s over, and that happens to all stories.” 

From Maxen near Dresden I sent this letter to Charles Dickens: — 

DEAR BEST OF FRIENDS, — At last I can write, and the delay has been 
long enough, all too long! but every day, almost every hour have you been in my 
thoughts. You and your home are become as a part of my soul’s life, and how 
could it be otherwise? For years I have loved and honored you through your 
writings, but now I know you yourself: — No one of your friends can hold more 
firmly by you than I. The visit to England, the stay at your house, is a bright spot 
in my life, therefore did I stay so long and find it so hard to say farewell; 
certainly when we drove together from Gadshill to Maidstone, I was so 
disconsolate it was next to impossible for me to carry on conversation; I was 
almost ready to cry. Since then, when I think of the parting, I feel keenly how 
hard it must have been for you, some days after, to go with your son Walter on 
board his ship, and to know that you were not to see him again for seven years. I 
cannot express myself, unless I write my letter in Danish, or I would say how 
happy I was with you, — how thankful I am. I saw every minute that you were 
my friend, and that you were glad to have me with you. You may believe I value 
what that signifies. Your wife, too, welcomed me, a stranger, so cordially: I can 
see that it could not have been so pleasant for your whole family to have for 


weeks about them one like me who spoke English so poorly, one who might be 
thought to have fallen down from the sky. Yet how little I was allowed to feel 
this. Give my thanks to all. ‘Baby’ said to me the first day I came, ‘I will put you 
out of the window,’ but afterward he said that he would ‘put’ me ‘in of the 
window,’ and I count his last words as those of the whole family. 

“After having been in such a home, been so filled with happiness as I was, of 
course Paris could not be any stopping-place for me. I felt as if I were in a hot 
hive where no honey is to be found. The heat was oppressive; I made haste to get 
away, but by short days’ journeys. Five whole days I took to reach Frankfort; not 
before the twenty-seventh did I reach Dresden, where the Serres entertained me. 
The day was the birthday of the master of the house, and it was spent at the 
house of one of my lady friends, the celebrated pianist and composer, Henselt, 
who lives most of the year at St. Petersburg, but in summer upon her estate in 
Silesia. I came here to a merry festival. Yesterday for the first time we came here 
to Serre’s place in Maxen. In the early morning I am writing this letter. It is just 
as if I myself were carrying it to you. I stand in your room at Gadshill; see, as I 
did the first day I came, the roses blooming in the windows, the green fields that 
stretch out to Rochester; I see the apple-like fragrance of the wild rose hedges 
out in the fields where the children played cricket. How much will happen before 
I again see it in reality, if indeed I ever do! But, whatever time may disclose, my 
heart will ever faithfully and gratefully thank you, my great-hearted friend. Give 
me soon the pleasure of a letter; tell me when you have read “To be or not to 
be,” what you think of it. Forget kindly the cloudy side of me, which perhaps our 
life together showed you, and I will so live in good earnest with one whom I 
love as a friend and brother. 

“Faithfully yours, “HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.” 

I soon received a very kind letter from the noble, good Dickens, with a 
particular greeting from every one, even from the monument and the shepherd’s 
dog there. Afterward letters came less frequently, and last year none at all. “All’s 
over, and that happens to all stories.” 

In Weimar everything was in festive brilliancy: people streamed thither from 
all parts of Germany. I had at once the best, most cozy home with my friend the 
Court Marshal Beaulieu. Several of Germany’s first dramatic artists were invited 
to take parts on the stage where Goethe and Schiller had labored and made their 
name. Scenes were given from Goethe’s “Faust,” second part, as well as a 
prelude suited to the occasion by Dingelsted, who was then intendant of the 
theatre. At the court were splendid receptions, princes and artists meeting 
together. 


The unveiling of Wieland’s as well as of Goethe’s and Schiller’s statues, took 
place in delightful sunny weather. When the veil fell from the forms of these two 
masters, I saw one of those accidents which seem poetically intended: a white 
butterfly flew over Goethe’s and Schiller’s heads, as if not knowing on which of 
them it should alight, — a symbol of immortality; after a short flight flying 
about, it rose in the clear sunlight and vanished. I told this little incident to the 
Grand Duke, and to Goethe’s widow and Schiller’s son. I asked this last, one 
day, if there was any truth in what many at Weimar said, that I bore a likeness to 
his father, and he answered that it was the case, but the likeness lay most in my 
form, bearing, and gait. “My father,” said he, “had a countenance quite different 
from yours, and red hair.” I had not heard this before. 

Liszt composed the music for the celebration at the theatre: it brought out a 
storm of applause and he was called out It did not move me, but the fault was 
mine. It was like waves of dissonances that rise into harmony, but not to carry 
me. I felt vexed with myself that I could not be as the others were, and 
unpleasantly embarrassed about Liszt, whom I honored as an artist, and looked 
up to as one having a moving thought and human courage. The next day I was 
invited by him to dinner; he received a company of his friends — all certainly 
admirers; I felt that I could not honorably fall in with the common applause; it 
grieved me, and I formed a hasty resolve to travel the same day from Weimar; 
but it is still a source of regret when I look back on it, and a grief to me that I 
was remiss through being out of tune myself, and that I did not give good-by to 
the prince of pianists. I have never since met him who in his art belongs to one 
of the great phenomena of the day. 

The journey home was by Hamburg. The cholera was there, and I went on to 
Kiel, where I heard that the disease was also in Denmark, and most severe in 
Korsor, where I was to go in the steamer. The weather was fair, the passage all 
too short, and we reached the cholera stricken city several hours before the 
departure of the train, and remained in the waiting-room together with a part of 
the towns-folk, who were very low spirited. In Copenhagen my doctor met me 
with the inquiry what I was doing here, where several cholera cases had shown 
themselves. I set off again into the country, first to Ingemann, and from there to 
the hospitable Basnés, but in the little place Skjeisk6r near by was also cholera: I 
did not know it but felt strangely low-spirited. My mind immediately recovered 
its balance, however, and then worked out the scheme for a new wonder story 
comedy, “The Will-o’-the-Wisp.” Ingemann thought well of the idea, but it only 
got on paper as a Slight sketch, and several years afterward was given in quite 
another form and manner as the wonder story, “The Will-o’-the-Wisps are in 
Town.” 


The Director of the Royal Theatre urged me to write a prologue for the 
theatre’s centenary; the chief actor on the stage was to deliver it, but he had of 
late years found it very difficult to get anything by heart; he would forget and 
make slips. I was afraid that this would be the case now, and it was the case. 
With his splendid resounding voice he declaimed the prologue, but made it so 
full of holes that for me it did not wave like a holiday banner, but like a ragged 
clout. The critics talked about the artist’s fine delivery; but that the prologue did 
not hang together well, it was of course the poet’s fault and not the highly 
esteemed actor’s. The day after I had the prologue printed that they might read it 
and understand it, but it was quite “the day after the fair.” It has long since 
passed into the air, but Ingemann’s tetter to me remains as a poetic mark made 
over what was blotted out. 

“SORO, July 2, 1857. 

“A happy and blessed Christmas and New Year to you: no bitterness in the 
New Year, and no strain in the humor of the Copenhagenish or outer world’s 
ephemeral cobwebs. Look at the milky way j think of the great rich story of life 
through all the higher and higher places of existence till the final last great day 
of the world, and let us thank our Lord for immortality in that glory that He has 
prepared for us both here and hereafter: meanwhile we blow aside all the little 
planet’s cobwebs with a gay, merry puff of breath. Poesy is still, God be praised, 
a better pleasure-boat than all the boasted balloon ships in which virtuosos daily 
go up and tumble down, according as the fickle and often mephitic popular 
breath distends or collapses the balloon of a day. When you get fast hold of your 
‘will-o’-the-wisp,’ let him also take and free you from the spider-demon that 
spins and twists about us the airy cobwebs of a Liliput world! I provided for it in 
my ‘Four Rubies,’ but the idea did not get sufficient expression. When one 
becomes old, poetical ideas become too poor, and wanting flesh and blood; but 
one still cannot be without these in this world. — 

“Cordial greeting from my Lucia: some sin that has given her the toothache 
and swollen mouth, has tried to lessen our Christmas pleasure. There stands, 
besides, in our sitting-room a Christmas-tree with which the girl and the 
gardener’s wife surprised us on Christmas Eve. From Madame Jerichau I have 
received Jerichau’s medallion portrait of himself, and on the cover of the case 
she has drawn a pretty Christmas angel. There is still no little friendship and love 
in the world, and we were shamefully ungrateful when we were grumbling or 
low-spirited. That you, indeed, are not at bottom; far from it, but those prologue 
trifles had wrongfully put you out of tune. Make us happy soon with the news 
that you are flying freely about in the poetic sky! — 

Your ever devoted “INGEMANN.” 


1858. 


Of late years it has so often been said to me that I finally have come to believe it, 
that when I myself read my Wonder Stories they are set forth in the best light. 
The greater the gathering the better delivery I am assured of, and still I always 
go to such a gathering with a doubting, anxious mind. The first time I passed a 
sleepless night, and when the evening came I was as one in a fever. It was no 
single, important person as hearer who disturbed my mind; no! it is the many, 
the multitude that make a mist, as it were, about me and depress me. And yet I 
have always been met with gladness and loud praise. 

There was formed last year in Copenhagen a Mechanics’ Association 
preceding the one now existing. Two of the men who showed a special interest 
in it by giving lectures and readings of an instructive kind, were Professor Dr. 
Hornemann and the Editor Bille. They applied to me to read before the 
association some of my Wonder Stories. 

It was an uncomfortable, exciting time in Copenhagen. There poured in far 
more people than there were places for in the great hall: the crowd outside 
pressed close up to the windows and clamored to have them opened: it was quite 
overwhelming to a nervous, timid soul, but as soon as I stood in the reading-desk 
my tremor disappeared. 

I began with the following words, which at that time seemed necessary: — 

“Among the instructive readings which are given at the Mechanics 
Association there is one that it has been thought should not be omitted, and that 
is one from the poetic, the art that opens our eyes and our hearts to the beautiful, 
the true, and the good. 

“In England, in the royal navy, through all the rigging, small and great ropes, 
there runs a red thread, signifying that it belongs to the crown: through all men’s 
lives there runs also a thread, invisible indeed, that shows we belong to God. 

“To find this thread in small and great, in our own life and in all about us, the 
poet’s art helps us, and it comes in many shapes. Holberg let it come in his 
comedies, showing us the men of his time with their weaknesses, and their 
amusing qualities, and we can read much of these. 

“In the earliest times the poet’s art dealt most with what are called Wonder 
Stories; the Bible itself has inclosed truth and wisdom in what we call parables 
and allegories. Now we know all of us that the allegory is not to be taken 
literally by the words, but according to the signification that lies in them, by the 
invisible thread that runs through them. 


“We know that when we hear the echo from the wall, from the rock, or the 
heights, it is not the wall, the rock, and the heights that speak, but a resounding 
from ourselves; and so we also should see in the parable, in the allegory, that we 
find ourselves, — find the meaning, the wisdom, and the happiness we can get 
out of them. 

“So the poet’s art places itself by the side of Science, and opens our eyes for 
the beautiful, the true, and the good: and so we will now read here a few Wonder 
Stories.” 

And I read and was followed with close attention; a single heartfelt burst of 
applause was heard. I was glad and satisfied to have read. Afterward I gave still 
a few more readings, and other authors followed my example. 

In 1860 was founded with great éclat the Mechanics’ Association that now 
exists, where almost every winter I have read and met hearty recognition; several 
of our Danish poets and writers, as well as the most celebrated actors, have read 
their poems and dramatic works. 

At one of the yearly celebrations of the anniversary of the founding of the 
Association, to which I was invited, an enthusiastic toast was drunk to that 
omament of the Danish stage, since dead, Michael Wiehe; he was named as the 
first who had broken the ice, the first who had brought the gift of poesy to the 
Mechanics’ Association, and when he had led the way, the rest all followed. 

In the Mechanics’ Association of 1860, Mr. Wiehe certainly had been the first 
who read, I believe, a poem of Oehlen-schlager; but two years before, when for 
the first time the working classes were formed into an association, in 1858, I was 
the one who broke the ice, and it is an honor I will not let slip me! 

In the Students’ Union I had as a young student read my first Wonder Story. 
The years have long since gone by. Now, in 1858, I read again, and was so 
heartily received, so kindly greeted, that certainly if my fright at reading before a 
great company were not the chief thing, yet here and at the Association I felt and 
understood that I read before young, warm hearts — men of nature, who made 
these evenings I have spoken of as beautiful moments of festivity. 

In the last year there was published at Christmas, or, little later, in the spring, 
a little volume of Wonder Stories, on the yellow cover of which was printed a 
picture of the storks as they came flying with the Spring on their backs; this last 
volume contained for its longest story, “The Marsh King’s Daughter.” Ingemann 
wrote of it: — 

“SORO, April 10, 1858. 

“DEAR FRIEND, — You are a lucky man! When you scrape up stones in a 
brook, you find pearls right away, and now you have found a precious stone in 
the marsh. It is a benevolent fancy that so holds up roses to our noses where it 


smells worst in the world, and shows us royal splendor in the marsh; that she is 
beautiful I have already heard from others. It shall be my pleasure to see her 
after the great washing, and the six rinsings you have given her. I have so much 
affection for her elder brothers and sisters, and so much confidence in her 
washer’s taste, and fine aesthetic light, that neither with her nor half the kingdom 
she surely brings with her, does there stick a single spatter from her father’s 
whole state. In our ‘whole state’ there is certainly some mud. If now your 
princess could only show us what good and beautiful thing can come out of such 
a kingdom. Happiness and blessing be on the new year of your life which you 
have begun. It is not logical, but I set a high price on the fact, that one is born as 
the condition on which all life depends, and it is the beginning that makes it 
worth while to live. Still I don’t care much for birthdays. 

“The second of April we remembered notwithstanding, with regard to the 
peaceful second of April’s hero on the stork’s back, which indeed is the vignette 
on your ‘Wonder Stories and Tales.’ The cross of the ‘Dannebrogsmand’ had 
nearly come that day. We should have found that acknowledgment good and 
proper. Hearty greetings from us both. 

“That the theatre had not killed Hauch was an agreeable piece of news to me. 
That position would kill me, and you, too, perhaps, although you indeed, when 
that shall be, can have practice as packer. I had that practice too, when I was 
Director, but it took all my strength and a whole year, and I have not yet got over 
it. Now I wish you a happy private life, and poet life, with fresh flying Psyche- 
wings that either fly over flowers, or run in their chariot through the marsh 
kingdom, again to fly over the world in sunshine and summer air. 

“Your devoted friend, “INGEMANN.” 

In June I was already off on my travels, on a visit to the Serres and with some 
friends in Bremen. The pleasure of this travelling-life was soon ended. I. 
happened to hear home news that made me tremble, filled me with sorrow, and 
which always comes back to me as painful and fearful, when friends from 
America invite me to their home, the other side of the world’s sea. I have, in the 
first pages of “The Story of my Life,” spoken of Admiral Wulff’s house in 
Copenhagen, his wife and children, of the oldest daughter, Henriette, who 
always in dark days and bright took so constant an interest in all that concerned 
me. After her parents died she lived with her youngest brother, Christian Wulff, 
lieutenant in the navy. Never has any one seen a more affectionate and devoted 
brother. For her it was a necessity, one may say a matter of health, to travel, and 
she loved the sea passionately; on several great journeys she accompanied her 
brother, visited Italy with him, and went with him to the West Indies and 
America; on the, for her, last great voyage, they both were aboard a vessel where 


there was infection of yellow fever. The brother was seized, and she, the weak 
girl, was his nurse; sat by the fever bed, wiped with her handkerchief his hot, 
clammy forehead, and wiped her own eyes with the same; but she became strong 
who was weak before the sickness, while her brother sank under it and was 
buried. 

Overwhelmed with grief she found a dear home at Eaglewood near New 
York, with the generous Marcus Spring and his excellent wife Rebecca, whose 
acquaintance had been made by the authoress Fredrika Bremer. 

A year after Henriette Wulff came back again to Denmark; we saw one 
another nearly every day. The sense of her brother’s loss was in many respects 
excessive. Her thoughts flew often to the land where her brother’s dust rested: 
she longed to go thither once more, and was uneasy in the summer until the 
journey. In the month of September she went by the Hamburg steamer Aicstria; 
from England her last letter came to her sister: she said that there were a great 
many on board, but no one toward whom she felt herself drawn, yet when they 
came to England she felt such a great repugnance to the journey that she was 
almost resolved to go back, but shamed herself out of her weakness and 
remained. 

Not long after we read the news that the steamer Austria was burned on the 
Atlantic. I was overwhelmed; her sister and elder brother, her relations and 
friends were in an agony of doubt. Soon there came descriptions of the fearful 
scenes in the sudden disaster from those who only were saved: but who were 
those? Was she, with her little feeble form, among them? No certain intelligence 
came that she was at the bottom of the ocean. If grief could find place in words, 
then surely it could in what I wrote in the first moment of sorrow: — 

HENRIETTE WULFF: 


DIED ON THE STEAMER AUSTRIA, SEPTEMBER 13, 1858. 


In the burning ship, on the rolling wave, 

In horrors we cannot bear to hear, 

Thou hast suffered and died and found thy grave, 
But the cry of thy death never comes to our ear. 


Thou bold and hardy soul that dwelt apart 
In feeble body; little seemed the souls anigh, 
And never chill took hold of thy warm heart — 


Here few there were that knew thee: many more on high. 


Thou wert my sister, compassionate and strong, 
Uplifting still my soul when trampled in the dust; 
Thou knewest me — to thee it doth belong 

That often I sank not, when sink I felt I must. 


False things and empty, jinglings of small bells 

Are guarded by the noisy crowd that float adown the stream; 
Thy course thou didst not change, — and so the sea-foam went, 
And so earth’s life is spent, quick ended as a dream. 


“Farewell, my friend from childhood’s days! 


To me thou hast been more than I was worth; 
Now is thy conflict o’er, thou seest thy brother’s face, 
With whom was ever joined all that thou sought on earth. 


Thy tomb was the sea, the wild rolling sea; 

Our hearts bear the chiseled words of thy name; 
Thy soul is in heaven, and our Lord gives to thee 
A manifold bliss for the suffering that came. 


In the burning ship, on the rolling wave, 

In horrors we cannot bear to hear, 

Thou hast suffered, hast died, and found thy grave, 
But the cry of thy death never comes to our ear. 


My thoughts, night and day, were filled with this matter. I could think of 
nothing else, and many a night in the time of our uncertainty I prayed God in my 
heart, if it be possible that there is connection between the world of spirits and 
the world of men, then grant me a glimpse, some least sign from it, if only a 
dream of her; but notwithstanding my waking thoughts were wholly occupied 
with the friend of my youth, when sleep with dreaming came, never did anything 
manifest itself or stir my fancy that could seem to be such a communion. The 
constant thinking of this event so affected me that one day going out into the 
street the houses suddenly appeared to me as monster waves that rolled against 
one another; I saw the motion, but at the same moment I was to that degree 


startled at myself, that with all the force of my will I burst this fixed thought 
upon one and the same thing; I felt that it belonged to insanity. 

There came a sudden peace in my mind, a trust in God, and sorrow spent 
itself in its lamentation. Ingemann wrote to me: — 

“The greater has been that soul in the small weak body, the easier flight it had 
from the burning to the quenching element, and the freer flight to that great spirit 
world wherein we first rightly draw breath. But I need not paint for the poet who 
wrote “The Dying Child’ and ‘To be and not to be,’ the light side itself in the 
picture of the world’s ruin where in a moment we are overwhelmed as by the 
most terrible thing. That you have yourself surely already done, and have at one 
and the same time given expression to the pain and the love in a farewell song to 
the released spirit; so the affliction will have lost its sting when this little letter 
reaches you. Both my Lucie and I have felt sincerely and shared your grief by 
the thought and the picture of that fearful event; but we know, God be praised, 
where and how you will seek and find, not trust only, but serene joy in what the 
highest love only still grants us. God bless you and give you strength, not only to 
find faith for yourself but to impart it to her sister.” 

Miss Wulffs eldest brother, Peter Wulff, a captain in the navy, wrote to one of 
the officers of the ship who was saved, and all that he learned was that Tette 
Wulff was seen at the breakfast-table; after that, she used always, as was known, 
to go to her state-room and come from it again only to the dinner-table. It was 
between these hours that the disaster occurred: the ship was being fumigated by 
burning tar. The tar barrel upset, and the burning stuff gave out smoke and flame 
which soon enveloped the whole ship. It was presumed that she was suffocated 
by the smoke and died in her state-room, which is now her tomb at the bottom of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


1859. 


Hartmann’s melodious “Little Christine,’ which had been caught up in the 
people’s singing, and for which I had written the text, was after a long, 
undeserved rest again brought on the stage and received a great deal of attention: 
my text even was praised; the critics in “The Father-land” called it a true poem, 
an inspiration: “‘une vere de |’idéal au milieu des tristes realites de la vie.’ 
Beautiful lovely pictures glided past, speaking so naturally and innocently to 
one, and the working out of the language is so fanciful and plastic, that one 
cannot read the poem without being moved. There is a world written of in these 
pages, such as perhaps has never been and perhaps never will be; but that 
matters not, since it has beauty in itself and remains in our heart as something we 
long for.” 

So kind an expression was granted to my poem, and Hartmann’s 
uncommonly beautiful music as well was praised with greatest appreciation. 

Later in the spring was published a new collection of wonder stories and 
tales. Among these were “The Wind tells the Story of Waldemar Daae and his 
Daughters.” This was dedicated to my friend the composer Hartmann. 

The trees were putting out their leaves. The weather was warm and lovely; 
King Frederick VII. was staying in the old splendid Frederick Castle, in the 
beautiful woody country, and sent for me to hear me read the new production. I 
was welcomed with the open hearty candor which the King always showed, and 
spent two agreeable days in Christian IV.’s proud residence, which has had life 
given it in Hauch’s poem, “Frederick Castle.” 

I saw all the splendor and the old glory, walked in these halls, sat at the 
King’s table, which on the beautiful sunny day was spread below in the garden. 
When the tables were removed a sail was taken on the lake round about the 
castle, and out here in the open air the King wanted me to read what the wind 
told of Waldemar Daae and his daughters. 

His majesty with his consort, the Countess Danner, took seats in the King’s 
boat, where I too had a place: a few other boats with other guests followed. We 
glided over the blue water wherein the fiery sky at sunset was mirrored. And I 
read the story of how riches and happiness fled away, read the whistling of the 
wind “hu-u-ud away with you!” There was a moment’s silence as I ended the 
reading; I myself felt strangely mournful, and one will understand that the 
recollection of these moments in the royal boat where the sea, the air, and the 
castle were beaming with delight, came vividly to my thought when in the year 


following the sad tidings came that Frederick Castle was in flames. — The 
summer called me to Jutland, the most picturesque part of Denmark. The 
recollection is preserved in “A Story from the Sand Hills,” and a description of 
Skagen. 

State Councilor Tang, proprietor of the old North Wosborg, where once the 
Knight Bugge’s home stood, near Nyssum Fjord, had invited me to his house: a 
picture of the place, the building, and the people there is preserved in a letter to 
Ingemann: — 

“On Monday I journeyed from Silkeborg westward. I thought I was going to a 
barren, almost uninhabited country, and I find everywhere cultivated fields, and 
a pretty garden up at the minister’s house, where elder-trees and roses bloom; 
there are many inhabitants here, and a noble people too. North Wosborg is a very 
old place, with deep moats and high ramparts close up to the very windows; the 
sheltering thicket round about the garden has been clipped by the western storms 
as if it had been under the gardener’s shears. The chapel of the place is turned 
into a guest chamber. Here I sleep. A white lady shows herself in the place, but 
she has not yet visited me: she knows well that I like jokes but not ghosts. On 
Wednesday, the 6th July, we celebrated here on the place the battle of 
Fredericia; six peasants who had been engaged in it were invited; there was 
sport, drinking, and speech-making, the Dannebrog waved, and when I was 
asked to read a Wonder Story, I read ‘Holger the Dane.’ State Councilor Tang 
has shown great kindness to the peasantry, and we have visited among them. 
What a rich and pretty place it is here! The kitchens look as if they were baby 
houses, and the whole ceiling was hidden in a mosaic of hams and sausages. The 
good people overwhelmed me with cakes, preserves, and drinks. They presented 
me with schnapps and several kinds of wine, Russian tea, and liquors, and when 
of course I could only sip of all the abundance they came with chocolate. “That 
surely I could drink!’ said they, and then they brought their old beer after that — 
they meant well. 

“Yesterday we drove to Huusby sand hills near the Western Sea, three miles 
from here. We were several carriage loads, all with the Dannebrog flag; we 
planted this on the sand hills; a tent was pitched; the sea rolled, and we sang 
patriotic songs. About two gunshots from the sand hills lies Huusby parsonage, 
with large pleasant rooms, a good library, and your portrait. In the garden large 
trees are growing, and there is a hedge of roses. But how sharply the wind blew 
as we drove home in the evening; it cracked my lips and rasped my face. 
Yesterday there was a large company at North Wosborg on my account; there 
were more than a hundred present, most from the peasantry: we drank tea in the 
garden, and afterward sat far into the night around the table in the great hall, 


singing and talking. It is a sturdy people, this peasantry, with their culture and 
their eagerness for knowledge and wisdom. They had a great desire here at the 
westward to have a railway: it will soon come. The country itself was once a 
grain and woodland country I am sure. But then the romantic heather grown 
fields will be gone with their loneliness, and their will-o’-the-wisp, and all the 
glory of the old times. Many legends have I heard over here; several refer to 
North Wosborg. There in the cellar it is that the gipsy woman, Long Margethe 
sat. She had torn the foetus from the wombs of five pregnant women to eat the 
warm heart of the child, and thought that only when she had eaten the seventh 
would she make herself invisible. To-day the wind howls as if it were autumn, 
and the sea listens. Give my warm greetings to your wife. — Your ever devoted, 
“H. C. ANDERSEN, “NORTH WOSBORG, July 11, 1859.” 

It was a charming stay here, and not so very short either. 

At my departure the whole family accompanied me to Lemvig. Here, near the 
Liim Fjord, is Hamlet’s grave, not Elsinor, where Shakespeare has placed his 
great dramatic poem. “Amlet’s grave,” says the West Jutlander. A solitary 
shepherd sits here frequently on the height, and blows his monotonous melody 
on the little flute he has fashioned out of an elder bough or a sheep’s bone. 

We reached Lemvig and put up at the inn: I soon saw the Dannebrog thrust 
out from the roof, and a little after at the opposite neighbor’s appeared a 
Dannebrog’s flag. 

“Ts there a celebration going on?” I asked. 

“Tt is in honor of you,” said State Councilor Tang. We went together to see 
the town: kind eyes welcomed me, and from several houses the flags waved. I 
could not really believe that this was on my account, but when the next day in 
the early morning hour I came to the steamboat, I was made to understand that I 
had friends in Lemvig, from great people to small. 

In the crowd of people there was a little boy well wrapped up. “Poor little 
fellow!” said I, “up so early to go by the steamboat!” 

“That shall he not,” answered the mother; “he has had no rest or sleep, for I 
promised him he should come here in the morning to see Andersen set off: he 
knows all his Wonder Stories.” 

I kissed the little boy, and said: “Go home and to bed, my little friend; good- 
by, good-by!” I was as pleased as a child. I was warmed thereby and not frozen, 
like the little fellow in the cold, fresh, western morning on this coast. The 
steamer glided through Ottesund, where Germany’s kings once planted its colors 
and willed that what was Danish should die. We came to Thisted, the witch- 
possessed town that Holberg tells us of. 


We were by the landing-jetty; I sat in the cabin; the steam was sissing and 
whistling, when one came and called me up on the deck. Friends of my poetry 
stood at the jetty to give me a ringing hurra! Later in the day I came to Aalborg: 
bright eyes welcomed me and I felt friendly grasps of the hand. My friend from 
student days, Kammerherre Dahlstrém, who married Orsted’s lovely daughter 
Sophie, took me to his home, the old Aalborg house. 

Anders Sand6 Orsted, brother to the discoverer of electromagnetism, was 
here on a visit. He is a jurist of first rank, and an influential statesman. As we sat 
after dinner in the twilight, the servants announced that there were a great many 
people pouring into the place, and soon a deputation came into the room. The 
Aalborg Singing Club wished to give me a greeting song. I felt embarrassed that 
they should honor me and not Orsted. I could not stand by the open windows 
where he a few years since had stood and received a similar greeting. I went out 
into the place to the singers; the song began, and I pressed warmly the hands of 
as many as I could, with gladness and thankfulness. It was the first serenade at 
home. Swedish students had before, on my first visit in Lund, 1840, given me 
such a one. 

From Aalborg I kept on my journey by Skagen, Denmark’s northernmost 
point, where the North Sea and East Sea meet. The old Borglum monastery, 
where once the might of the Church gave more council than the King himself in 
his own kingdom, is now a manor-house. The proprietaire Rotboll is its owner. I 
had a friendly invitation from him to stay a while to see the country there, and 
perhaps one of the Western Sea’s storms. I have in my historical narrative, “The 
Bishop of Borglum and his Kinsman,” given a picture of the place, as follows: 

“We are now in Jutland, near the Wild Marsh; we can hear the roar of the 
Atlantic Ocean, rolling hard by; in front of us rises a great sand hill, and we are 
driving toward it, slowly driving through the deep sand. An old, large, rambling 
building crowns this sand hill: it is Borglum Monastery; the largest wing is the 
church. It is late evening by the time we have ascended the hill, but the air is 
clear, the nights are bright, and we can still enjoy a prospect far and wide, over 
meadow and moor as far as Aalborg Fjord, over field and heath, till they are 
bounded by the dark-blue ocean. 

“We are on the hill, we drive on through barn and shed, then turn round and 
pass through the gates, on toward the old castle-court, where lime-trees stand in 
a row along the walls; here they get shelter from wind and weather, they thrive, 
and their leafy branches almost hide the windows. 

“We ascend the stone winding-staircase, we tread the long corridors, under a 
ceiling of wood-work; the wind whistles round us with such strange, wild notes, 


both within and without the building, and we begin to tell each other tales of the 
past — such tales as one remembers when feeling half-frightened. The forms of 
murdered men seem to our fancy to glide silently past us; the wild wind, as it 
rushes through the church, still seems to sing mass for their souls; the mind is 
thrown back into the days of old, pictures them, lives in them.” 

Then follows the narrative, which in its historic truth puts in its right light our 
age over that sung by poets, the happily vanished Middle Ages. 

“Borglum is haunted!” had been said to me at Aalborg. “In a certain room 
there is an apparition of dead monks.” One is assured that the Bishop of the 
Diocese himself had seen them. I do not venture to deny the possibility of 
intercourse between the world of spirit and of sense, but I do not believe in it 
with certainty. Our existence, the world in and about us, are all full of wonder, 
but we are so used to it that we speak of it as “natural;” all is kept and controlled 
by the great laws of nature, the laws of reason, laws that lie in God’s might, 
wisdom, and goodness, and I do not believe in any departure from them. — 

After the first night I had slept at Borglum monastery, I could not forbear 
asking the master of the house and his wife at the breakfast-table, in what 
apartment the Bishop had slept, and been visited by the spirits. I was asked if I 
had taken the alarm at anything in my chamber, and if the dead monks had 
shown themselves to me. The first thing I did now was to go and make thorough 
search from floor to ceiling, — yes, I went out into the place, examined carefully 
all the surroundings, climbed up to the windows to discover if the place was 
adapted to the getting up of ghost scenes. I did not know but somebody here, as 
in another country-house happened in my early youth, might entertain himself 
with contriving some ghostly night scenes. But I discovered nothing, and slept at 
night, and several nights afterward, in peace and safety. 

One evening I went to bed earlier than usual and awoke at midnight with a 
strange cold shiver running through me: I felt disagreeably, and thought of the 
ghosts they had talked about, but said to myself how foolish such fright was, and 
for what reason should white monks show themselves to me. Had I not, when I 
was still living in ignorance of the death of Henriette Wulff, besought God 
earnestly that he would grant me, if a glimpse only were possible, to receive 
some sign of sight or hearing from the other world that she was among the 
departed; but nothing showed itself; I perceived nothing. 

These thoughts raised me from my disturbed state, but at the same moment I 
saw in the farthest and darkest part of the room a misty shape like a man. I 
looked and looked, and it went through me like ice; it was not to be endured: I 
was divided between fright and a necessity to know and understand it all: I 
sprang out of bed, rushed at the misty shape, and saw now when near by that it 


was the polished, varnished door, where three projecting parts receiving light 
from a mirror that through the window got light from the bright summer night, 
formed something like a man’s shape. That was the ghost I saw at Borglum. 

Since that I have come to have a share in a couple of ghost stories, and this 
will be the best place to record them. 

It was a year afterward I was in another old country-house. I was going in 
broad daylight through one of the great halls, and suddenly I heard a loud 
ringing as of a dinner-bell; the sound came from the opposite wing of the house 
where I knew the apartments were not occupied. I asked the mistress of the 
house what bell it was that I heard. She looked earnestly at me. 

“You have heard it too?” said she, “and heard it now in broad day;” and she 
told me that was often heard, especially late in the evening when they were 
going to sleep; yes, that the sound then was so loud that it could be heard by 
folks down in the cellar. 

“Let us then look into it,” said I. We went through the hall where I had heard 
the mysterious bell and met the master of the house and the clergyman of the 
place. I told about the sounding of the bell and protested as I went up to the 
window that “it was no ghost;” and while the words were spoken, the bell rang 
again still louder. At that I felt a shiver down my back, and said not quite so 
loud, “I don’t deny it, but I don’t believe in it.” 

Before we left the hall the bell rang once again, but at the same moment my 
eye fell accidentally on the great chandelier under the ceiling. I saw that the 
many small glass pendants were in motion: I seized a stool, stood upon it with 
my head against the chandelier. 

“Go quickly and heavily over the floor here,” I bade them; they did so, and 
now we heard all the loud bell sounds that had been ringing as if far away, and 
so the ghost was found out. An old clergyman’s widow who heard about it, said 
afterward to me: — 


“That bell was so interesting. How could you, who are a poet, bear to destroy 
it, and for nothing at all?” 

Still another ghost story — the last. I was at Copenhagen. I woke up in the 
middle of the night and saw before me at the foot of the bed placed on the stove 
a chalk-white bust which I had not before noticed. “Surely it is a present,” 
thought I. “Who could have given it?” I rose up in bed, and stared at the white 
shape, which at the same moment vanished. I shuddered, but got up, lighted the 
candle and saw by the clock that the hour was just one. At the same moment I 
heard the watchman call out the hour. 


I wrote out the little incident and lay down again, but I could not get any rest, 
when it entered my head: “It must be the light of the moon that shines through 
the window upon the white wall.” I again got up and looked out; the air was 
clear, the new moon must also have been long gone, all the street lamps were 
extinguished, nor could the light from one of them possibly have been seen. 

The next morning I made search in the room and looked out over the street; 
over at the opposite neighbor’s was a lamp. The light from it could, with the 
half-raised curtain and a sail in a vessel on the canal, form on the wall the shape 
of a human head. I went therefore when it was evening into the street and asked 
the watchman at what time he put out the lamp. 

“At one o’clock,” said he; “just before I call the hour.” It was the reflection 
on the wall that I had seen and stared at; the watchman had at the same moment 
put out the light and the ghost. 

But to return to Borglum monastery, where more than one related nocturnal 
sights which I had not the fortune to see. As soon as I was on my way home 
going through Aalborg, I had to tell of the ghost and talk with the reverend 
gentleman who had seen the white monkish shapes. I undertook to discover 
whether the sight of these did not lie in some fault of the eyes, and he answered 
seriously: “It may be that there is something amiss in yours that you cannot see 
such!” 

Ten or twelve days were spent at Borglum, and during these I visited the little 
fishing town Lokken where there are quicksands in the streets quite up to several 
houses, but that I could make out to see still more effectively, they said, when I 
got to Skagen. The road thence led over Hjérring; I reached it tired enough at 
evening, and was ready to go straight to bed; but the landlord in the inn told me 
in confidence that I was to receive a visit in the evening, that several ladies and 
gentlemen were coming to call upon me, and the garden was to be illuminated. 

Later in the evening there came indeed a deputation; I was taken out into the 
garden, where I was received with a pretty song. Provost Djérup gave me a 
cordial address of welcome; it was an evening full of enjoyment, the stars 
twinkled clearly, and I felt myself happy indeed. 

In Fladstrand, also, where the railroad to Skagen begins, I found a cozy home 
with friends who sought to make my stay and journey as agreeable as possible. 
They looked out to get for me a steady driver who could drive me along the sea 
beach, where the surf was rolling. He was a well-to-do, excellent countryman, 
who knew well where there was safe ground and where the treacherous 
quicksands were. 

They had shown him before my portrait, and said, “That is a great poet!” and 
the countryman laughed a little and said, “No, it is a great lion.” He would not 


enter into conversation at all with me on the way, nor tell me anything, but he 
laughed judiciously at what I said to him. He drove me well, however; he was 
hospitable too, and I did not get leave to go from his place until I had been well 
treated with roast chickens, pancakes, wine, and mead. 

We drove over pasture-land, heath, and moor-land; we drove on the beach 
over the hard, burning sand. We came soon to the sand hills that lay like great 
snow drifts in winter-time. The shore was nearly covered with quivering, 
reddish-brown medusae, large shells, and round, smooth pebbles. Wreck after 
wreck lay there; we drove right through what was once a great three-master. 
Screaming sea-fowl circled above us. The tower of St. Laurentius’ Church, half 
hidden in the flying sand, was seen, and there was the town of Skagen. It is 
formed of three villages, and the oldest part lies half a mile from the other two. It 
was to this that we drove. 

The streets here are shifting; they are marked also by a cable stretched from 
pole to pole, just as the quicksands may determine. Here is a house half buried 
by a pile of sand, there another; here a dark, tarred, wooden house with straw 
thatch, there a few houses with red roofs; in a little potato patch I saw a pig tied 
to a ship’s figure-head: Hope leaning on an anchor. Here peeps from the gable of 
the house a colossal figure, — Walter Scott, a figure-head from some stranded 
vessel. 

The desert here has its oasis also, a verdant plantation with beech, willow, 
poplar, fir, and pine. The sod covers the sand in the garden that otherwise would 
quickly get the mastery. I visited Skagen’s extreme point, that is so small that 
one man can stand on it and have the waves from the North Sea wash over one 
foot and the waves from the Kattegat over the other. Countless sea-birds filled 
the air with their cry, and from the immense gulf of the sea the rolling and 
breaking of the ground swell gave out a deep roar. The view out over the level 
sea as it meets the sky makes one dizzy; one unconsciously looks to see out here 
on the point if there is still solid ground behind him and that he is not out on the 
expanse of the sea, a worm only for these cloudy swarms of screaming fowl. 
Stumps of wrecks and of ships stand like mammoth’s knuckles down in the clear 
transparent water that is turned, when a storm comes up, into foaming waterfalls 
that leap over the ledges on the coast against the drifting sand heaps. 

From Skagen I was driven over the deep sand of the dunes to old Skagen, that 
for years has always been moving back into the country; the heavy waves roll 
where the last old Skagen lay. We came to an old church buried under the sand 
heaps, which Dutch and Scottish sea-captains had caused to be built and 
consecrated to St. Laurentius. In the course of years the sand heaped itself 
against the church-yard walls, and soon lay over them and over the graves and 


tombstones, quite up to the church’s walls and windows. Still the parish came 
and held their service here, but soon one could not shovel it away. One Sunday 
when the neighbors and the priest came, an immense sand heap lay before the 
church door, then the priest read a short prayer and said, “Our Lord has now 
closed this his house, we must build Him a new one elsewhere.” 

The 5th of June, 1795, church was by royal order closed, the tower alone to 
be preserved as a land-mark for sailors, and it still remains. The old inhabitants 
of Skagen would not give up the old church-yard: they all wanted to lie there by 
those who had gone before; with great difficulty this was done until the year 
1810, when the sand had so entirely covered the church-yard that a new one had 
to be laid out. I pushed my way through to the sand-buried old church, and give 
here the impression which is recorded in my sketch of Skagen: — 

“One stands here by the buried church with a like feeling to that he has on the 
ashy heights over Pompeii. The leaden roof is broken off, the white, mealy sand, 
heated in the glaring sun, lies heaped upon the arches of the church; all is hidden 
in the darkness of the grave, guarded and forgotten by men until some time when 
the western storms shall blow away the heavy sand heaps, and the sun’s rays 
again shine in through the open arched window on the pictures in the choir, the 
long rows of portraits of Skagen’s councilors and burgomasters, with their 
names and official seals. Perhaps a people coming from afar off enters this 
Pompeii of Skagen, and again gazes in wonder at the old curiously carved altar 
table with its Bible pictures. The warm sunshine again beams upon Mary and her 
Babe that holds in its hand the gilded globe. Now the dead sand waves lie here 
over the church, a desert of white thorn with their yellow berries growing in the 
sand; wild roses too bloom here, and the wild brier. One gets to thinking of the 
fairy tale about the sleeping beauty in the wood, where the castle is overgrown 
by an impenetrable thicket. The mighty church-tower still rises for two thirds of 
its height above the sand hills: the ravens build in it, a swarm of them hovering 
about; their cry, and the crackling branches of the white thorn that we trod on to 
get forward, were the only sounds I heard in this sandy wilderness.” 

After a couple of days’ stay here in the grand wild nature that with its 
screaming flock of birds suggested scenery for Aristophanes’ “Birds,” I turned 
again southward on my way home. One of my Jutland friends and the minister’s 
sister-inlaw accompanied me. The waves darting up were too heavy to permit us 
to drive on the shingle; we were obliged to drive through the deep sand in the 
dunes, and go forward very slowly. I talked and told about foreign lands I had 
seen, told of Italy and Greece, of Sweden and Switzerland. The old post-boy 
listened, and said with a kind of astonishment: “But how can such an old man as 
you be content to roll round so?” I answered with quite as much surprise. — 


“Do you think me so old?” 

“You are indeed an old man,” said he. 

“How old do you think?” I asked. 

“Well on to eighty.” 

“Eighty!” exclaimed I. “Travelling has certainly aged me; do I look sickly?” 

“Yes, you do look dreadfully lean,” said he. To be fleshy was his idea of good 
condition. 

I spoke of the new beautiful light-house at Skagen. 

“The king ought to see it;” and I added, — 

“T shall tell the king about it when I talk with him.” At that the old fellow 
smiled to my fellow-passengers. 

“When he talks with the king!” 

“Yes, I have talked with the king” I answered, “and I have eaten with the 
king.” Then the old fellow laid his hand on his forehead, shook his head, and 
smiled knowingly. 

“He has eaten with the king!” He thought I was a little cracked. 

From Frederickshavn, whose environs are a most charming part of Denmark, 
with the heath, beech forests, cornfields, and open shore, I came often to 
Aalborg, lived again at Aalborg House, where I was honored with welcomes and 
singing; it was like a dream, a lovely dream, which makes me happy, and for 
which I gave thanks to our Lord. Everywhere kind eyes, warm hearts, beautiful 
sunny weather in this varying Jutland country. On the way through Randers and 
Viborg, as we were driving, the song “Jutland” sprang from my heart, which our 
worthy composer Heise, set to music that is sung all over Denmark: 


Jutland twixt two bounding seas, 
Like a runic stone is laid; 

The mighty Giant’s Grave is there, 
Hid in the thick of woody glade. 
And on the heath between the tides, 
The mighty Tempest monarch bides. 


Jutland! dear to Danish heart! 

With thy wooded lonely heights, 

Thy wild-wind West with sand heaped hills 
That tower above in mountain flights. 

The Eastern Sea and North Sea stand 

And clasp their hands o’er Skagen’s strand. 


At Asmild-Closter, near Viborg, I was kindly entertained by friends, and 
enjoyed more merry days; but the best, the most unlooked-for pleasure was on 
the morning of the day I left. I had gone about a mile on the road from Viborg 
when I saw by the way a young lady whom I had met at Asmild-Closter, and 
then another, and now my coachman reined in his horse, and I saw six young, 
pretty, child-like maids, who stood waiting for me with bunches of flowers. 
They had gone a whole Danish mile in the early morning to say the farewell to 
me which they would not say in the busy town. I was wholly taken by surprise 
and deeply moved, and did not show my thankfulness as I ought: in my surprise 
I only said,: — 

“My dear children, to come so far for my sake! God bless you. Thanks, 
thanks!” and called out in the same breath to the coachman, “Drive on! drive 
on!” I was so taken aback: it was not the way to show my pleasure and gratitude; 
it was a piece of awkward embarrassment. 

The result of my Jutland journey showed itself at Christmas, when I brought 
out a “Story from the Sand Hills,” which was very well received; but one 
reviewer of my book was of the opinion that one would certainly find himself 
deluded, if, after he had read these last descriptions and my sketches of Skagen, 
he should take a trip there and expect to find so poetic a country as had been 
pictured by me. I had meanwhile the pleasure of receiving a visit from 
Conference Councilor Brinck Seidelin, the man who could best judge of the 
truth of what I had written, and who had himself given an excellent sketch of 
Skagen in his description of Hjérring County; he thanked me in the warmest 
manner for the accuracy and truthfulness with which I had represented the 
country. I had a letter from the clergyman of Skagen, expressing his thanks for 
the sketches of nature there, especially because they were so true. He added: “I 
shall now also believe, and tell strangers when they come and stand on the 
mound of the sand-buried church, ‘J6rgen lies beneath there.’” 

Christmas should have been spent at dear, home-like Bas nés; but I must first, 
as always, visit Ingemann. I set out early in the morning of the 17th December; 
on the railway came the sorrowful tidings that the castle of Fredericksborg was 
in flames. The recollection of my last visit there came freshly to my mind, when, 
as I have related, I sailed in the royal barge, and while the sunset was burning in 
the sky, read what the wind told of Waldemar Daae. What wealth and glory 
vanished there! 

At Ingemann’s I received a letter from King Max of Bavaria. He wrote that 
when the year before, on the Starnberg Lake, in the royal boat, I read some of 
my Wonder Stories, he resolved that I should be one of his Knights of 


Maximilian. The obstacles then in the way were now removed, and he sent me 
this high order. It was founded by the King, so well disposed toward art and 
science. On the order is a design of Pegasus when it is intended for poets and 
artists; Minerva’s owl when given to a man of science. I knew that in Munich it 
was bestowed on the poet Geibel, the artist Kaulbach, and the savan Liebig. I 
have been told that the two first foreigners who have received it were the 
Frenchman Arago and the Danish poet Andersen. 

I was made happy by the noble, art-loving King’s appreciation. Ingemann and 
his wife shared in my pleasure, and before I left their home came still another 
token, a Danish and splendid acknowledgment, which Ingemann had in a 
friendly way been regretting, because it did not come. Now I had it. Just after my 
return home from Jutland, I went one day out to the bath-house near 
Copenhagen; on the way I met Bishop Mourad, who was the Minister of Public 
Worship: we had known each other for a long series of years; as young students 
we lived in the same house, and he had asked me to visit him. Afterward when 
he was the minister at Falster, and I was on my way from the fine manor 
Coselitye, but on account of stormy weather could not get away from the island, 
I spent a couple of enjoyable, intellectual feast-days with him and family. We 
had not since met. Now he stopped me and said that the pension of six hundred 
rix-dollars which I had each year from the state was altogether too little; that I 
ought to have a thousand rix-dollars, the same as the poets Hertz, Christian 
Winther, and Paludan-Muller. It was a surprise of pleasure, yet I was perplexed; 
I pressed his hand and said, — 

“T thank you. I do indeed need it; I am growing old. The honorarium for 
authors at home is, as you know, very small — thanks, therefore, my heartfelt 
thanks; but do not misunderstand me when I say, what you will yourself feel, 
that I shall never remind you of what you have said — I cannot do that.” We 
parted; for a long time I heard nothing further, until now, during my visit at 
Ingemann’s, there came through the “Advertiser,” in which the Rigsdag’s 
proceedings were reported, the announcement that the pension of six hundred 
rix-dollars which had been granted me was to be increased by the yearly addition 
of four hundred rix-dollars. My dear Ingemann, in high spirits and joy, drank my 
health, and my friends sent me their congratulations; I felt with deep humility 
that I was the child of fortune, always defended and sheltered, and it gave me a 
fear, such as I have often known, that such fortune could not always be by me, 
and there would soon come seas of trouble and days of heaviness. 

On Christmas Eve I was at Basnés where the Christmastree was lighted not 
only for the guests of the house, but also there was one for the poor children on 
the estate. Their tree was quite as fine and brilliant as ours. Madame Scavenius 


had herself dressed it and lighted every candle. I had cut out and fastened figures 
which hung from the green branches; they spread a table about it with such 
Christmas gifts as would especially delight the mothers of the poor children, — 
cloth for petticoats, linen for underclothing, and many another useful thing. The 
poor women were well cared for and had a happy evening; we had many. The 
snow fell, the sleigh-bells jingled, the wild swans sang on the sea-shore; it was 
charming without, it was snug within. The young people danced till the morning 
light. From the neighboring place and from miles about, relations and friends 
were invited. From the neighboring place, Waldemar Daae’s knightly house, the 
family and their guests came; among these was one I was especially glad to 
meet, the romance writer St. Aubain, by which pseudonym the author Karl 
Bernhard is widely known. His fresh, spirited sketches, and his character, so true 
to Danish nature, gave him a distinguished place. He was, besides, kind, ready to 
help, and always devoted to others; one could scarcely believe that he was up 
among the sixties, so youthful in appearance to outsiders; he was among the 
dancers, among the talkers, and with me open, hearty, laughing at the world’s 
littleness, but happy too with the blessings he found there. 


1860. 


The sixth of January I was again in Copenhagen; it was the elder Collin’s 
birthday, — a notable day for me, and for numberless others whom he had 
helped and aided a piece further over some rough road of life. At the beginning 
of this year there was started the idea of erecting a monument in honor of H. C. 
Orsted, the discoverer of electro-magnetism. The idea originated with Madame 
Jerichau; so, too, the idea of the monument already built to the poet 
OehlenSchlager came from Henriette Wulff, who, through her brother and other 
clever men, carried it out. Among the names of those who signed the call for 
Orsted’s monument were, of statesmen, Privy-Councilor Tillisch; of men of 
science, Forchhammer; State-Councilor Suhr, to represent commerce; and the 
poet H. C. Andersen. The execution of the monument was intrusted to Professor 
Jerichau, who for a fixed sum was to have the statue cast in bronze by a certain 
date, and placed in one of the public squares of Copenhagen. 

Spring came and with it travel time. The woods were green; Ingemann wrote 
and bade me come. Soon I was at Sorb, and a few days after in Rendsborg. 
Captain Loénborg and his wife had invited me there. I spent a few delightful days 
here, heard the praises only of whatever was Danish, saw the Dannebrog wave, 
and had nothing to do with obstinate people who declaimed against’ Danish 
things. There was quite a show of military here, the officers honored me with a 
feast, and when I was asked to stay a day longer, and give pleasure to the 
soldiers by reading them some of my stories, I was of course at once ready. A 
large club-house, the “Harmony,” I believe, was selected for the reading, and 
decorated with flowers and the Danish flag. The King’s bust stood above draped 
with the Dannebrog. Officers and subalterns, besides many ladies and some 
individuals of the citizen class in the town who understood Danish, were given 
places; the recruits filled the gallery; the band played between the reading of 
each story. The sun was still shining when I went home to Lénborg’s house, 
where several friends had met. “It was a Danish day,” they all said. 

At midnight when I was in bed, I heard a noise outside; I became restless, and 
thought immediately, “Now some more fun; now follows a demonstration from 
the Germans.” My host and his wife thought the same. I lay listening a few 
seconds when a song began given by beautiful voices, and I heard the words, 
“Sleep well.” It was truly a friendly greeting which the Germans brought the 
Danish poet, whose Wonder Stories and Tales they knew in translation. 


In the morning the Danish military came and played outside our house, and 
when later in the day I went to the railway station, the Dannebrog was flying 
over it. A deputation from the soldiery brought me their thanks for the reading of 
the day previous; they stationed themselves in ranks, sang Danish songs, and 
when the train started gave a ringing hurra for their good-by greeting. 

It was my intention to travel once more in my life to Rome, and pass the 
winter in Italy. I made the journey through Germany by Eisnach and Niirnberg, 
and visited for the first time the old city Regensburg, and made an excursion out 
to the splendid Valhalla which King Ludvig had built as by enchantment on the 
rocky cliff. 

In Munich good friends were expecting me. I spent charming hours there, rich 
in enjoyment, with the artist Kaulbach; in his house one found such a fresh and 
home-like spirit; several of Munich’s famous names met there, Liebig, Seboldt, 
Geibel, and Kobbel. King Max and his noble consort showed me great kindness 
and favor. It was not easy to leave the artistic, hospitable Munich. 

But an excursion of great interest called me for a few days out to the 
mountains to see the miracle-play at Oberammergau. Every tenth year they 
repeat the people’s plays here, a relic of the mysteries of the Middle Ages. The 
celebrated Edward Devrient saw them in the year 1850, and he gave an 
interesting account of them. Now in1860, they had begun the twenty-eighth of 
May, and would continue once a week until the sixteenth of September. 

The inhabitants of Oberammergau live mostly by wood-carving. Now they 
rested from work for this was the festival year. Strangers came from afar to take 
part in it. The stream of people was continually increasing. Every one was 
received as a welcome guest, not as a stranger. Each was lodged for a very small 
sum, and entertained to the very best of their power and means. I was most 
excellently provided for; my friends from Munich looked out for that. The priest 
of the place, Herr Daisenberger, who had written and published the history of 
Oberammergau received me with great hospitality. 

There was life and stir in the houses and without; the townsfolk and peasants 
bustled about, the bells rang; cannon were fired, the pilgrims came singing on 
their winding way. The whole night long there was song and music, plenty of 
excitement, but no rioting. The next morning, Pastor Daisenberger took me to 
the theatre that had been built of beams and boards on the green plain outside the 
town. At eight o’clock the miracle-play was to begin, and would continue, with 
only an hour’s intermission, until five in the afternoon. We sat under the open 
sky; the wind sighed above us, the birds came and flew out again. I thought of 
the old Indian play in the open air where the Sakuntala was given; I thought of 
the Greek theatre; I saw before me the stage for the chorus, and the chorus 


leaders that entered with song. Recitative and speech gave connection to the 
action. The whole story of the Passion, illustrated by parallel passages from the 
Old Testament, was given in living pictures. Behind the choir and choir leaders 
the stage was built, the real theatre with movable curtains, side scenes, and 
background. The theatre itself was flanked on each side by a small structure with 
a balcony; in one of these was placed the High-priest, in the other Pilate; the 
dramatic action on the part of each took place on the balcony. In each of the two 
mentioned buildings was an arched door, through which one could see into the 
streets of Jerusalem. The entire, often threefold action was astonishingly well put 
on the stage. One was with the High-priest, with Pilate; one stood with the 
people when they waved the palms and when they cried, “Crucify Him!” There 
was an ease and a beauty about it that must impress every one. It is said that the 
persons whom the community unanimously appointed to the sacred roles must 
be of spotless life, and that the one who represented Christ always, before the 
beginning of the Passion play, partook of the sacrament at the altar. Last year it 
was a young image-carver, Schauer; they say that the spiritual exertion 
possessed him in such a degree, that after the acting he was not able to partake of 
anything,. or to speak with any one before he had recovered himself in solitude. 

The whole play was like a church-going where the sermon was not merely 
heard but seen in living representation. Certainly every one went away edified, 
his soul filled with a sense of that love which gave itself for unborn generations. 
In 1870 the Passion play will again be given in Oberammergau. 

My good hearted, well-read host said to me quite frankly that he had never 
read anything of mine, but knew that I wrote Wonder Stories; I saw a kind of 
smile playing about his mouth — he did not read Wonder Stories. I had with me 
a little volume of them translated into German, and I gave it to him, and asked 
him to read occasionally a little in it; he took it kindly, and honored me 
immediately afterward with his description of Oberammergau. The day after as 
we were going to the Passion play the hospitable man said to me, “I have already 
read the little book you gave me yesterday. Call them not Wonder Stories, — 
they are far beyond such. The ‘Story of a Mother,’ I shall be able to tell at a 
child’s grave, and carry faith by it to the bereaved.” 

From Munich I went by Lindau to Switzerland, up into the Jura Mountains, to 
the little watchmaking town Le Locle, where in 1833 I wrote my poem, “Agnete 
and the Mermaid.” At that time the journey up here was a laborious one, several 
hours by diligence; now one makes the trip by steam on the railway, making a 
long ascent; then one comes to a stopping-place; the locomotive is taken from 
the front and placed in the rear, the last car becomes now the first, a new incline 


is mounted to the next section, where again a locomotive waits to send it up the 
next incline. It is a true “Voyage en zigzag.” 

At the top the railway passes through one of the largest tunnels, 4,200 metres 
long, and after one has just a peep of daylight and a breath of fresh air one goes 
in a twinkling into a lesser tunnel, half as long only, and then comes to the pretty 
mountain-town of Chaux de Fonds, and soon in a deep valley up at the top of the 
mountain, Le Locle. Here lives and works my countryman and friend, Urban 
Jurgensen, from whom every year a great number of watches are sent to 
America. 

Eighty years ago there was not a watchmaker in the country; now in and 
about Le Locle 20,000 men support themselves by this craft. There once came 
here by chance an English horse-dealer, whose watch had become broken; he 
was directed to the smith, Daniel Jean Richard, a skillful man, who certainly 
never before had taken a watch to pieces, but now he ventured it, put it together 
again so that it was in good order and went. He took a fancy to make a watch for 
himself; he succeeded, and from that hour he turned all his thought to 
watchmaking; he taught his seven sons, and soon Le Locle was established as 
the first watchmaking place. It should raise a monument to the smith, Daniel 
Jean Richard. 

My friend Jules Jurgensen was living, during this visit of mine, in the same 
old house where I had lived with his uncle Hourriet. I occupied my old room, 
visited again the underground water-mill, saw the Doub Fall, drove from the 
pine and birch woods to the French side where the beech-trees grow, where the 
sun shines far warmer than at Le Locle; but warm hearts were there, 
sympathizing friends. 

Jurgensen’s oldest son, who with his brother are famous craftsmen in their 
father’s art, have also no little literary skill. The single French translations of my 
writings did not seem to be very good, and my young friend wished to see if he 
could not produce better ones. With my cooperation during my visit here, a 
translation was begun. I ‘read, and saw to my surprise how far ahead, as regards 
the expression of feeling and tone, the Danish language is of the French: they 
have often only one word where we have a large choice. I would call the French 
language plastic: it is akin to sculpture, where all is precise, clear, and well 
defined; but our Danish mother tongue has a richness of color, a variety in 
expression that fits the varying tone. I was pleased at the wealth of my mother 
tongue, which is so supple and musical when it is spoken as it should be spoken. 
In Le Locle, on the Jura heights, it was that I made this discovery. Jules 
Jurgensen’s translation of the “Marsh King’s Daughter,” and a few more of my 


Wonder Stories, was issued with the imprint of Joel Charbuliez in Geneva and 
Paris, in 1861, under the title of “Danish Fancies.” 

In Geneva I wished to spend some time: the way thither from Le Locle lay by 
St. Croix to Yverdun, through the loveliest part of the Jura Mountains, and 
where one from the heights has the most magnificent view of the Alpine range 
and the lakes of Neufchatel and Geneva. I saw the view in the wonderful 
evening light with the Alpine glow and the harmonious stillness. A good pension 
at Madame Achard’s in Geneva was recommended to me: I had a room looking 
out on the lake. I made excursions out on the lake, had a delightful company of 
French and Americans about me, and I soon found friends and acquaintances in 
town: I was introduced to the Swiss poet Petit-Senn, a most excellent old man, 
— a Swiss Béranger. He had a pretty country-house outside the town. I dined 
with him, and found him very youthful and merry and full of spirits. Dinner over 
and the coffee drunk, he took his guitar, and like a Northern minstrel sang 
several of his songs. 

One of the first days after I had moved to Madame Achard’s I wished to visit 
one of the families I was introduced to, and I took a drosky at my door and 
showed the driver the address on the letter, the street and house I wanted to go 
to. I sat in the carriage and we drove and drove: it was a long way up street and 
down street, beyond the old abandoned rampart; at length I was at the place. I 
got out of the carriage, looked about me and found myself in a street hard by the 
square from which I had driven all this long way. I saw Madame Achard’s house 
from which I had set out. 

“Are you a Swiss?” I asked the driver. He answered “Yes.”’‘ 

“That cannot be true,” said I. “I came from a long way off, from far up in the 
North, and there we have read of Switzerland and heard of William Tell, and the 
noble, brave Swiss people stand in high honor with us; and now I come down 
here, so that I may tell people at home truly about these brave people, and then I 
take my seat in a carriage over there the other side of the square, show the 
address where I want to go, — it is only a few steps to drive, and I am carried all 
over town on a half-hour tour. It is a cheat, and no Swiss will cheat. You are not 
a Swiss!” — 

The man at this was quite abashed: he was a young fellow, and burst out, 
“You shall not pay at all, or only pay what you please. The Swiss are brave 
folk.” His words and voice touched me and we parted good friends. 

During my visit at Geneva I received the news of the death of the poet Johan 
Ludvig Heiberg. I have, in “The Story of my Life,” spoken of his distinction and 
of my relations to him. He had in his popular “Flying Post” brought forward my 
earliest poems; he had when I, as a young author, applied for a travelling 


stipend, given me the striking testimonial that in humor I was to be ranked with 
our eminent Wessel, the most noted humorous poet in Denmark. There came 
indeed a time later when Heiberg opposed me, and wrote of me in his book, “A 
Soul after Death,” but soon there came again an appreciation and perception of 
what God had bestowed upon me. 

The news of Heiberg’s death came unexpectedly and affected me greatly. All 
the men of genius and power whom I had known and loved were departing, one 
after another. 

I stayed in Geneva until late in September. The wind already blew cold and 
wintry from the Jura Mountains and sent the yellow leaves whirling from the 
trees. The reports from Italy were not very encouraging. I doubted whether I 
could obtain agreeable winter-quarters in Rome, and the cholera was in Spain. I 
resolved to pass the winter in Denmark. It was cold as winter here in Geneva, yet 
before I drew near home I was to have some summer in the luxury of the fruit 
season. By chance, as I was going by way of Basle to Stuttgart, I came upon a 
great agricultural fair. People had flocked thither from town and country. Fruits 
of every kind beautified the first part of the festival. Heaps of corn and hop- 
vines, pears and grapes, vegetables and fruits were displayed in arabesque 
splendor: ever since, whenever I look back upon the country of Wurtemberg, this 
autumn fruit-show stands out in my thoughts. 

With my young friend the painter Bamberg from Basle I came to Stuttgart: he 
was received at the station by the distinguished and busy book-seller Hoffman, 
who at once in the heartiest way invited me also to stay in his house. The theatre 
intendant gave me a place in his box. 

“You certainly can travel easily!” said friends in Copenhagen to me, when I 
came home and told of all the hospitality and all the good fortune I had had. A 
welcome fireside on the Jura, in Stuttgart too, in Munich, in Maxen, — all the 
way! “You have your house on the locomotive dragon’s tail,” Ingemann once 
wrote me; and it was really almost so. 

Christmas Eve I was not sitting in Rome as I had thought to do, but was 
happy at Bas nos. 

In a number of “Household Words,” Charles Dickens had brought together 
several Arabian proverbs and parables. Among them there was one which he 
referred to in a note: “‘When they came to shoe the Pasha’s horses, the beetle 
stretched out his leg.’ This is exquisite; we commend it to the attention of Hans 
Christian Andersen.” I wanted very much to make a Wonder Story of it, but it 
did not come; and not till a year after, on the next to the last day of the year, 
during a visit at Basnés, where I accidentally read Dickens’s words, the story of 


“The Beetle” suddenly found life. The day after I wrote the “Snow Maiden.” 
This closed my literary work in 1860. 


1861. 


As soon as April came I felt my wings begin to creak. The bird of passage life 
came with the first warm rays of the sun. 

I wished once more in my life to see Rome, and carry out the journey which I 
had to give up the year before. This time there accompanied me my young friend 
Jonas Collin, son of Councilor of State Collin. We went by Geneva and Lyon to 
Nice; here we rested, and from this point began the only new part of the journey 
as far as I was concerned, — the artistic, pretty Cornici road, between Nice and 
Genoa: one ought rather to travel it on foot or loiter along in a carriage, in order 
to enjoy the charming view that is discovered between cliffs and wooded tracts 
out over the rolling Mediterranean. There were palms here of a luxuriance which 
I have seen in no place in Italy; every year palm branches are carried in great 
quantities to Rome, to be blessed by the Pope and distributed. The rocky little 
kingdom of Monaco lies, with its city and district, like a map drawn on the 
water; it lay before us in the bright sunshine like a little toy kingdom, and one 
wishes to climb down there to it. 

The journey from Nice to Genoa by diligence takes a day and night, but the 
road is far too beautiful a piece of art for us to allow half of it to be passed over 
in the night-time, so we made the journey in two parts, stopping over night half 
way, and securing our places in the diligence that was to go on the next day. Old 
memories were recalled in Genoa where I had not been since my first visit there 
in 1833. We took the steamboat, and had fair weather to Civita Vecchia. 

On the whole journey thus far, not a soul had asked us for our passport; now 
in the Papal States began that passport nuisance in the héaviest fashion; no one 
was allowed to step on shore until his passport had been dispatched; every 
passenger must immediately at the landing place make his way — and it was not 
at all a short way — to the town-hall, where he did not get his passport but a sort 
of receipt for it, a permit to go by rail to Rome; in the middle of the journey the 
permit must be shown, and now at Rome one must through the Danish Consul 
manage to get a residence card, and it was a week before we got that. Rome, that 
gets its great advantage from the visits of foreigners, does not seem to think at all 
how it can make such visits easy. 

In the old Café Greece, where the Consul for Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
my friend Brovo, lived, I got apartments for myself and my young travelling 
companion, and now we went out into the great city, so familiar and so 
homelike. I once more saw and could point out to him all the famous sights. 


There had been no great change since I was last here; people talked a good deal, 
however, of the insecurity to life and property in the streets of the city, but I 
myself saw no signs of it. Ruins, museums, churches, and gardens were visited, 
friends and acquaintances sought out; one of the very first of these was my 
countryman Kuchler, now Pietro, a monk in the convent near the ruins of 
Borgia’s palace. With his tonsure, and dressed in a coarse brown monkish dress, 
he came forward to meet me, embraced and kissed me and spoke with the 
familiar “Thou.” He carried me to his atelier, a large apartment with a most 
delightful lookout upon orange-trees and rose bushes, to the Coliseum and over 
the Campagna to the picturesque mountains beyond. I was happy at being with 
my friend, and in an ecstasy over the lovely view. 

“Tt is wonderfully beautiful here,” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, here thou also oughtest to live, — to live in peace and with God,” said 
he with a quiet friendly smile that had a serious meaning. But I answered quickly 
and decidedly, — 

“For a few days I could stay here, but then I should need to pass out into the 
world again and live there.” 

He was at work upon a copy after Domenichino, ordered by Mr. Pugaard of 
Copenhagen; the money for it was of course to be paid to the monastery. 

The Norwegian poet, Bjérnstjerne Bj6rmson was in Rome, and I was glad 
now to make his acquaintance here, for I never had met him or seen him before. 
It was quite a long time at home in Copenhagen before I read the works of the 
gifted author; several had said that his books would not suit my taste: It is best, I 
thought, to try that for myself; so I read his story, “A Happy Boy.” It was as if I 
stood in the open country, under the fresh sky, by the breezy birch woods; I was 
captivated by it, and went immediately to all those who had told me that 
Bjérnson would not please my taste, and said to them that it was really a wrong 
done me, and I was astonished that they should believe me incapable of being 
glad and grateful for a true poet. Then one and another showed that they thought 
Bjérnson and I were so opposite in our nature that we should immediately be 
inimical to each other. 

It so happened that on my journey from Copenhagen I was asked through a 
third person if I would not take out some books to him from his wife. I 
consented very willingly, and on calling upon her I told her how dear her 
husband was to me as a poet and I begged her to write to him that he must be 
prepared to like me when we met, for I thought a great deal of him, and we must 
be friends. And from our first meeting in Rome until the present hour he has 
been most kind and considerate toward me; he was as ready to like me as I had 
asked and wished. 


The Scandinavians had given an entertainment to our Consul Brovo in a rural 
outskirt of Rome; I have given a picture of the place in my Wonder Story 
“Psyche”; the entertainment was intended for me also, on this my fourth visit 
from the North to the Roman city. Bj6rnstjerne Bjérnson read a pretty song he 
had written in my honor. 


“Our sky is not so free, 

A chill is on our sea, 

Nor have our woods the palm-tree’s sway, 
As in the South, men say. 

But the northern lights flash over the sky, 
The woods whisper fairy tales airily, 

And the sea doth bound 

As the lingering sound 

Of our fathers’ song of victory. 


“A traveller from that wonder land, 

Thou bringest tidings in thy hand 

Of winter’s dreams by northern lights, 

The pranks of the woods in their fancy flights; 
Aye, of a place so far away 

That folks and beasts together play, 

And the veriest flower 

Will talk by the hour 

So plain that a child its meaning can say. 


“Where heaven itself in holy love 

Bends as a Christmas-tree above, 

And all goes on before God’s face, — 
Tidings thou bearest from that place, 
And comest to sirocco-laden Rome, 
Breathing of beech and birch from home, 
With melody And witchery 

From the north land’s faerie.” 


I was only one month in Rome this time. Among the acquaintances which I 
made, one is especially dear to me, the American sculptor Story. He took me to 
his studio, where I was delighted with a statue of Beethoven and an allegorical 


representation of America; he introduced me also to his wife and children at his 
apartments in the Barberini Palace. He brought together there one day several 
American and English friends, with all their flock of children. I sat in the midst 
of the circle of children, and read with unpardonable boldness in English which I 
did not know at all well, but I read, at request, the story of “The Ugly Duckling;” 
the children gave me a wreath of flowers. 

Mr. Story took me to see the English poetess, Elizabeth Barrett Browning; 
she was ill and suffering greatly, but she looked upon me with her lustrous 
gentle eyes, pressed my hand, and thanked me for my writings. Two years 
afterward I heard from Lytton Bulwer’s son how kindly and tenderly Mrs. 
Browning thought of me; her last poem, too, “The North and the South,” written 
in Rome in May, 1861, on the day of my visit, closes the volume of her writings 
called “Last Poems,” that appeared after her death. I lay the fragrant flowers 
between these leaves. 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 
I. 


“Now give us lands where the olives grow,” 


Cried the North to the South, 

“Where the sun with a golden mouth can blow 
Blue bubbles of grapes down a vineyard row!” 
Cried the North to the South. 

“Now give us men from the sunless plain,” 


Cried the South to the North, 
“By need of work in the snow and the rain 
Made strong and brave by familiar pain!” 
Cried the South to the North. 

II. 


“Give lucider hills and intenser seas,” 


Said the North to the South, 


“Since ever by symbols and bright degrees 
Art, child-like, climbs to the dear Lord’s knees,” 


Said the North to the South. 
“Give strenuous souls for belief and prayer,” 


Said the South to the North, 

“That stand in the dark on the lowest stair 
While affirming of God, ‘He is certainly there,’” 
Said the South to the North. 


Ill. 


“Yet O, for the skies that are softer and higher,” 


Sighed the North to the South; 

“For the flowers that blaze and the trees that aspire 
And the insects made of a song or a fire!” 

Sighed the North to the South. 


“And O for a seer to discern the same!” 
Sighed the South to the North; 

“For a poet’s tongue of baptismal flame 
To call the tree or flower by its name!” 

Sighed the South to the North. 


IV. 


The North sent therefore a man of men 
As a grace to the South; 
And thus to Rome came Andersen: 
“Alas! but must you take him again?” 
Said the South to the North. 


The sun already burnt with fervent rays; people were going out to the hills, 
and Collin and I started on our home journey. We visited Pisa, and spent a week 
at Florence. From Leghorn we took steamer for Genoa. The weather was stormy, 
the sea rolled heavily, and we were all sea-sick; in the morning the rain came 


pouring down. I felt very unwell, and so worn out that when we drew near 
Genoa I could think of nothing but how to reach my destination and go that day 
to Turin. As we drew near to land, volleys from cannon announced the sad news 
that Cavour was dead. 

The following day I still felt unfit for travelling, yet hoped that by setting out 
in the moming we might be able to reach Turin in season to attend Cavour’s 
funeral. We reached there in the afternoon and heard that it had already taken 
place the evening before. His picture hung in all the picture shops, and I bought 
the one that was said to be the most like him. 

Later in the week we came to Milan, and from the cathedral roof, in the midst 
of beautiful statues of saints carved in marble, we saw the sunlit Alps; and 
before the diligence carried us over the Simplon, we spent a few days of 
sunshine and moonlit nights at Isola Bella in Lago Maggiore. Our stay in 
Switzerland was longest at Montreux. Here was wrought my Wonder Story “The 
Ice Maiden.” The sad accident that befell the young bridal pair on their 
honeymoon, when they visited the little island by Villeneuve, and the 
bridegroom was drowned, I took for the fact that should be the basis of a story in 
which I would show the Swiss nature as it had lain in my thought after many 
visits to that glorious land. 

At Lausanne we received intelligence from home that old Mr. Collin lay on 
his death-bed: it was presumed that God would already have called him away 
when we should receive our letter, and so we were bidden not to hasten our 
journey home. We kept on northward, and spent a few days with friends Auf der 
Mauer at Brunnen, and met there the Librarian of the monastery at Einsiedeln, 
Father Gall-Mosel, a lovely and spiritual man. The monastery itself is the most 
esteemed in Switzerland, and much visited by pilgrims and strangers from 
Germany and France. Einsiedeln lies about a mile away from the high-road 
between Brunnen and the Lake of Zurich. Collin and I were unwilling to pass it 
by, and reached it just on the day of the celebration of the one thousandth year of 
the establishment of the monastery. 

The little town was filled with strangers, who gathered in the church, which 
was gayly dressed with flowers and candles and inscriptions. Many collected 
outside in the place by the bubbling springs and drank of the water of each, for 
the saying goes that Christ once was in Einsiedeln and drank of the water, but of 
which spring no one knows, and so people drink of them all. 

We visited my acquaintance, the Librarian, who was very friendly, and 
accompanied by several young ecclesiastics took us to see the notable things in 
the convent, and carried us to the church, where the flower-decked sarcophagus 
of the Founder was seen, bearing beautiful memorial inscriptions written by our 


learned guide. We saw the treasures of the library, and for one thing an old Bible 
in Danish translation, and when a wish was expressed for a newer one, I 
promised to furnish it, and there it now is. 

From holiday bright Einsiedeln we came to Nuremberg. Here also was a 
festival; flags were waving in all the streets. There was a musical festival going 
on, not of Minnesingers, but of the choral societies of our time. All the music 
associations of the different Bavarian towns were met here to give an immense 
musical festival. The people from the neighborhood all flocked to it, and it was 
not easy to find a place at the hotels: but as always, I was in luck; I found the 
snuggest little chamber in the world. From Nuremberg we came to Brunswick, 
and here too the flags were flying from the houses: garlands hung round about, 
and the streets were bestrewn with flowers. The town was celebrating its 
birthday, a custom reaching back a very long way. I believe this was the 
thousandth year. It seemed as if our return journey was to be taken only through 
towns that were celebrating some festival. 

At the Sor6é station Collin and I separated, he to go to Copenhagen, I to 
Ingemann’s. Here I got intelligence of the dear old Collin’s death. “During his 
last days he lay in perfect quiet, recognizing no one; you would scarcely have 
known him,” they wrote. I went immediately to town to be with the bereaved 
ones. 


The fire is out on the hearth at home, 

And sorrow sits in the family room; 

Through Jesus to God thy life did aspire; 

Here, a handful of ashes — there, the flaming of fire. 


So I sang; many and better songs there were, but surely none more deeply felt 
than mine: so many recollections of deeds and words moved through my mind. 

I went into town, and would gladly have been alone, but all the carriages were 
filled, except one in which sat two ladies; I took my place there. The elder one 
sat still, half asleep in the corner, the younger had stretched herself out on the 
other seat, occupying the width of the carriage, and enjoyed her fruit and 
luncheon: she looked like a Spanish girl; her black eyes shone and carried on an 
entire conversation before she began to speak. 

“T believe I know you,” said she in French. I said the same to her and asked 
her name. 

“Pepitta,” she answered. She was a Spanish danseuse who the year before had 
been overwhelmed with flowers at the Casino Theatre. I gave her my name, and 
she told the elder one, her companion, that I was a poet, and that she had at the 


Casino acted a part in one of my pieces, where she spoke French and carried on 
a Spanish dance. It w’as the comedy “Ole LukGie.” She told her companion the 
contents of the piece in very few words. “There is a young chimney-sweep in 
love with a Spanish danseuse, and the whole thing is a dream.” 

“Charmant,” said the old lady. But I was not in the mood to carry on a lively 
conversation. At the first station I looked for a place in another carriage, and 
excused my leaving them by explaining that I had found friends with whom I 
wished to travel. 

I drew near Copenhagen, and went to that home of homes where were 
gathered the children and children’s children of that father and grandfather who 
lay in his deep sleep of death: the day of burial followed and I wrote to 
Ingemann: — 

“T found all of Collin’s family in the old home; they were all quiet, but 
profoundly sad. My old friend lay in his coffin: he looked peaceful, and as if in 
sleep; a sweet calm spread over his face. I dreaded much the day of burial, 
fearing that I should be too much overcome in the church, but I felt stronger than 
I should have dared believe. Bishop Bindesbdll’s discourse did not satisfy me: it 
dwelt too long upon his political life and on King Frederick VI. Pastor Blédel 
afterward spoke a few words at the grave: they formed an excellent supplement 
to the Bishop’s discourse, giving there just what should be said. The rest of the 
day I spent quite alone, and a sad time it was to me. I missed that which I had 
been so used to for a long series of years, the daily seeing of old Collin and 
talking with him. The house is now strangely lonesome. Since I came home two 
acquaintances besides have died, — the composer Glaeser and the artisan 
Gamst: it is strange to see the ranks so broken in upon: now am I myself in the 
first ranks of the march.” 

Time passed on toward Christmas: I had during my journey and after my 
return home worked industriously, and when Christmas came there was 
published a new volume of my stories. “The Ice Maiden,” as well as “The 
Butterfly,” were both written in Switzerland; “Psyche,” however, during my stay 
in Rome. An incident that occurred on my first visit there in 1833-34, came to 
my mind and gave me the first suggestion; a young nun was to be buried, and 
when her grave came to be dug there was found a beautiful statue of Bacchus. 
“The Snail and the Rosebush” was also written in Rome, and belongs to the class 
of my earlier Wonder Stories. I dedicated the book to Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 

Christmas was spent at Holsteinborg, where I wrote the following letter to 
Ingemann: — 

“HOLSTEINBORG, Christmas Day, 1861. 

“DEAR FRIEND, — My chamber is right up against the church. I can walk 


through my door straight to the pulpit. The organ is playing, the singing of 
psalms is borne in upon me as I write this letter. There is a pleasant Christmas 
festival here, and last evening there was great delight among the children. All the 
little folks were most happy over Christmas and its glory. I also had my 
Christmas-table with many things on it that served to expound my stories. The 
cat sat on the inkstand, the Nis danced with the penholder, the butterflies flew in 
Florentine mosaic on the paper weight; my little girl with matches also I found 
there. I had many thoughts yesterday of my Christmas times in childhood, the 
richest in memory I have ever spent, even though the chamber was so small and 
I had no Christmas-tree. But grits, geese, and apple-pie were never lacking, and 
in the evening there were two candles on the table. A half century of Christmas 
memories have I! How wonderfully am I still borne along. Thanks for the two 
happy days spent with you and your wife. Give my greetings to Sophie also: she 
had certainly dressed a Christmas-tree for you and concealed it down in the 
cellar: “You should stay till Christmas Eve,’ she said to me. 

“God knows whether I shall be in Soré next Christmas; my wish is to travel to 
Spain in the new year. I must always have my Christmas dreams, and they are of 
travel. I think of Italy or of Spain. The weather is mild, but I would rather have 
clear cold air and signs of snow. Last year it was so, with glittering snow and 
ice-clad trees; then I wrote my story of ‘The Snow Man.’ This year my muse 
will not visit me. May a good and happy New Year fall upon all of us — no war, 
no cholera! Peace and health abound! So live well and heartily. — Your faithful 
and devoted “H. C. ANDERSEN.” 


1862. 


Immediately, as soon as the year began, while I was still out in the country, I 
received from Ingemann a letter full of hearty good-humor. Ingemann and H. C. 
Orsted, who both were fond of me, stood in their poetic nature quite opposite to 
one another, Orsted demanding of right strict truth, even when it was contained 
in the form of fancy. 

“The rational in rational things is Truth, the rational in fancy is Beauty, the 
rational in feeling is Goodness.” So he once wrote to me and firmly believed. In 
the “Monthly Journal of Literature,” Orsted had handled most severely 
Ingemann’s fanciful poem, “Ole Navnlés” (“Ole Nameless”), so severely indeed 
that the kind-hearted philosopher Sibbern went to the defense in a paper, “Orsted 
and Ingemann” these two amiable men never knew or met each other, or they 
would certainly have felt their kinship of nature. I used to repeat to each the 
sayings of the other, so that they came thus to have a mutual esteem. Orsted had 
now been dead several years. 

In a letter which I received from Ingemann when I was in the country, he 
writes: “I was this morning out at the railway station and went under the 
telegraph wires when they began to hum. What is the matter? Can’t I have leave 
to go on thinking? what does H. C. Orsted want? The wires buzzed and talked. 
What in the world is going on up there? Then I felt it run through me. Orsted 
knows that I am going to write to Andersen to-day and so he is saying, Greet 
him for me! So you see I have a greeting for you from H. C. Orsted.” 

It was the last letter | had from my dear Ingemann, and in the greeting he sent 
me I perceive the communion and affectionate intercourse which there really 
was between these two souls. God willed that they soon should meet. For the 
rest, the year began happily for me. The stories published at Christmas brought 
me many words of appreciation, and here are two instances. 

King Frederick VII. always preferred to hear me read my stories, not only at 
Fredricksborg, as I have related, but several times I was summoned to 
Christiansborg. Early in February I read thus to the king and a little company 
whom he had collected about him the four stories. “The Ice Maiden” especially 
interested and moved him, for he had himself when a prince spent a good deal of 
time in Switzerland. A few days after the reading I received the following letter 
from his majesty, written by his own hand: — 

“MY GOOD ANDERSEN, — It is a pleasure to me to send you my thanks 
for the happiness you afforded me by reading your delightful stories the other 


evening, and I can only say thus much, that I congratulate my country and its 
king that they have such a poet as you. — 

Your well wishing, “FREDERICK R. 

“CHRISTIANSBORG, February 13, 1862.” 

I was exceedingly pleased with this kind, royal letter, which I treasure among 
the best of my souvenirs. With the letter came at the same time a gold box with 
his majesty’s name engraved on it. 

I received a letter from Bjérnstjerne Bjdrnson in Rome. He was much pleased 
with the dedication, and with every single story, especially with “The Ice 
Maiden.” He wrote: — 

“The Ice Maiden ‘begins as if it were rejoicing and singing in the free air, by 
the pine-trees, and the blue water, and the Swiss cottages. You have sketched 
such a boy as I would gladly have for a brother, and all the scenery is so distinct 
with Babette, the miller, and the cats, that it is as if I had crossed the country and 
seen them all with my own eyes. I was so stirred that I must needs cry aloud, and 
had to make several stopping places. But, thou dear, gentle man, how could you 
have the heart to make such a violent ending for us to this lovely picture! The 
thought that fashions the last portion has something divine in it, — so it 
impresses me, the thought that two people should be separated at the very 
highest point of their happiness; still more that you showed clearly how as when 
a sudden breeze ruffles the still water, so there dwelt in the souls of both that 
which could overthrow their happiness; but that you should have the courage to 
do this with these two of all people!” The letter closes, “Dear, dear Andersen, 
how much I have loved you, yet I believed confidently that you neither rightly 
understood me nor cared for me, although with your good heart you would 
gladly do both; but now I see clearly what a happy mistake I made, and so I have 
been deceived into doubling my affection for you!” 

I was exceedingly pleased over Bjérnson’s letter, happy at his friendship and 
affection for me, which he expressed in such lively terms. I may hint, too, at 
another letter which I had from a young unknown student from one of the 
Provinces, because of the poetry and naiveté of the letter. There was inclosed in 
it a four-leaved clover, dry and pressed. He wrote of this that when he was a 
little boy and read for the first time my stories, he was delighted with them; and 
his mother told him that Andersen had known dark days and gone through much, 
which so saddened the little fellow when he heard it that he immediately went 
into the fields and found a four-leaved clover, which he had heard brought good 
luck with it; so he bade his mother send this to Andersen that he might be happy. 
The clover was not sent; the mother put it away in her psalm-book. “Now 
several years have gone by,” read the letter; “I am become a student; my mother 


died last year, and I found the four-leaved clover in her psalm-book. I have just 
been reading your new story ‘The Ice Maiden,’ and I read it with the same 
pleasure as when in my childhood I read your stories. Fortune has favored you, 
and you do not need the four-leaved clover, but I send it to you and tell you this 
little incident.” 

This was about the substance of the letter, which I have lost. I do not 
remember the young man’s name, and have not been able to thank him, but now 
in late years, perhaps he will read here my thanks and my remembrance of him. 

I sat reading and writing one evening late in February, when the newspaper 
came and I read: “Bernhard Severin Ingemann is dead.” I was overwhelmed, and 
this letter bore my grief: — 

“DEAR BLESSED MADAME INGEMANN, — I first heard this evening by 
the paper what God had willed. I am grieved, but in grief only for you; you are 
so lonely, for he has gone away from you. It must be to you as a sad dream, from 
which you long to wake and see him again by you. Our Lord is so good, only 
what is best for us comes to pass, — that I believe; I cannot let go the faith. I 
would that I might have seen him once more and have talked with him; we were 
both of us so young, and yet now all at once after these years old enough to go 
with him. I long for him. There is a life after this; there must be if God be God. 
There is a happiness for our thoughts, so that I cannot be grieved except for you, 
my dear noble friend, if I may dare to call you thus. Do not be at the pains to 
answer this letter; you have no mind for that now; I know that you think kindly 
on me. Greet Sophie, your maid; she, too, is affected, I know, for she was so 
attached to him and he to her. God give you strength, and raise you through days 
of peace to him, who is your dear, kind, never to be forgotten one.— “With 
fervent sympathy, “H. C. ANDERSEN.” 

Early in March the fields lay white with snow, but the sky was charmingly 
clear, the sun shone, and I took the cars out to Sor6, for it was the day of burial. 
I stood in that home, where, from my school days at Slagelse until now an old 
man, I had spent such happy hours, where our talk had gone on in earnest and in 
jest. Madame Ingemann sat quiet, meek in sorrow, while the old, faithful maid, 
Sophie, burst into tears on meeting me, and spoke of her beloved dead, his kind 
words and gentle talk. 

From the academy the coffin was carried to the church, a great procession of 
mourners accompanying it, being representatives of all classes of the 
community. Many peasants followed: for them he had indeed spread open the 
history of Denmark; his writings so told that story that the heart beat quicker on 
learning it. 


The coffin sank into the grave amidst the twittering of little birds, as the sun 
shone down. We have a picture of the funeral, and I wrote these words: 

“BERNHARD SEVERIN INGEMANN. 

“By his cradle stood the Genius of Denmark and the Angel of Poetry, who 
looked through the child’s gentle eyes into a heart that could not grow old with 
his years; the soul of the child would never depart, but he was to dwell as a 
gardener in the garden of poetry in our Danish land, and they gave him a 
greeting and a consecration by a kiss. 

“Wherever he looked there fell a sunbeam; the dry branch which he touched 
put forth leaves and flowers; he broke forth in song as the birds of heaven sing in 
gladness and innocence. 

“From the field of popular faith, from the moss-grown graves of decaying 
time he took his seed-corn, and placed it by his heart and brain; the seed thus 
planted grew and thrived till it became great in the peasant’s low cottage, wound 
itself about under the roof like the St. John’s wort, and put out broad leaves; 
every leaf was a leaf from history for the peasant, that stirred in the deep winter 
evening over the listening circle; they heard of the old times in Denmark and of 
the Danish mind, and then their Danish hearts were lifted in gladness and love. 

“He laid the seed-corn behind the sounding organ pipes, and the tree of 
singing cherubs wafted its branches, and the hymn sang itself — peace in the 
heart, gladness in God. 

“In the dry soil of every-day life he planted the flowering root of the wonder 
story, and it burst forth, unrolling in variegated beauty and striking oddity. He 
travelled with the storks to King Pharaoh’s land, learned their morning and 
evening song, and understood every single word. Whatever he planted grew, 
because it had struck root in the hearts of the people. He spoke in their tones, in 
the Danish speech; his native land’s soul was the might of his sword, and his 
pure thoughts are like the fresh blowing sea-breeze. He has had his last 
Christmas. His life on earth is ended, his body is like cast-off clothing; he was 
borne away, yet still he held fast by the hand of one — he could not let go that, 
the faithful hand of his wife, and he knew that it was wet with tears, and in that 
moment she was with him, to be with him when he should awaken. 

“Awake is he now, but she sits alone in that home where every one who 
entered grew gentler and better; she sits in longing for him: the hour until the 
time of meeting comes is as one of our minutes; that she knows; ‘thanksgiving 
and love’ rise from her lips, and from the young hearts of the Danish people. 

“That which may disappear and decay is laid in the grave, under the sound of 
church-bells and the singing of psalms and the tears of love; what never can die 
is with God: what He planted is with us for our joy and blessing.” 


My spring-time began early in May, when my manor home-life began. I was 
at the homelike Basnés, dear Holsteinborg, and the music loving Lerchenborg. 
Great plans of travel were laid, for I felt a strong desire to visit Spain: once had I 
stood at the entrance, but the summer heat and sickness had kept me back. Now I 
looked for a better season. I had in jest said to my young friend Jonas Collin, that 
if I were to win the prize in the lottery, then we should travel together to Spain, 
and even slip over to Africa; but I did not win it and never should, but must get 
my share in another way. My Danish publisher, Reitzel, said to me one day that 
my collected writings were sold out: he would give me a new edition; for the 
first I had received only three hundred rix-dollars, but now he offered me three 
thousand. It was as unexpected as a lottery prize; it was just as welcome, too, 
and Collin and I set out. 

I took the morning train out to Soré to spend an hour or two with Madame 
Ingemann. She looked unwontedly bright, and felt strengthened, she told me, by 
a delightful dream which God hath sent her the night before. She had seen 
Ingemann looking so young and beautiful and exceedingly happy, and then they 
had talked with one another. Her eyes shone as she spoke of it. All in the room, 
for the rest, was as of old: it was as if Ingemann had gone out oniy for a walk 
and every moment he might come home again. She talked to me of the 
forthcoming edition of his writings, his biography from the time of his student 
life, which I had prepared for one volume. She asked my advice in one thing and 
another, but when we talked of the days when they had their life together, the 
tears would come into her eyes. 

I went to the church-yard. Just at the entrance was a grave where upon the 
stone was written a name well known in Danish literature — Christian Molbech. 
In “The Story of my Life” I have spoken of him; he was severe in his judgment 
of my books and also of the Ingemann romances. Time changed all that 
bitterness, and we have come to understand each other. A little incident which 
Ingemann told me came into my mind. Shortly after Molbech’s death, Ingemann 
went out in the evening in Soré, going home slowly after some company The 
church-door was open and in the doorway stood the priest Zeiithen, in full 
priestly dress. 

“T am waiting,” said he, “for the funeral of old Molbech; it is to come in a few 
minutes to the church.” Just then came along an ammunition wagon, and two 
young men clad in their capes followed; they were Molbech’s sons. The coffin 
was borne into the church; Zeiithen and Ingemann followed after the sons; that 
was all the procession. Zeuthen spoke a few words over the coffin, and 
Ingemann was glad that he was there. With the same feeling I now stood here, 
and so I made my only visit to the church-yard where Ingemann’s grave was. On 


the stone is his medallion portrait. One often sees, they say, little children lift 
one another up to kiss the poet’s mouth: a painter might make a pretty picture 
from this incident. 

From Cors6ér began my journey with Jonas Collin. We were to take the route 
that lay by Flensborg, because the next day, July 25th, the monument over the 
fallen soldiers was to be dedicated in the cemetery; it was the celebrated lion 
done by Bissen. There was a great gathering of men under waving Dannebrog 
flags. I had earlier visited the graves of the fallen heroes. These had now been 
made level, but no boundaries disturbed. A great mound had been raised in the 
centre, and a memorial stone bore the names of the fallen; here also stood 
Bissen’s lion, not yet unveiled. I took my place among the grave-stones. 
Students from the Danish high-school were collected and sang a song. The 
weather was fine, the sun shone, but it almost blew a gale. It was for me as if the 
departed souls were sighing in the tree-tops. Twenty-five guns were fired, the 
veil fell, and the lion stood uncovered, looking out over the graves. What if an 
enemy were ever seen here by us — was the thought that suddenly passed 
through my mind. 

We approached Brunnen by Frankfort, and there we were to meet Collin’s 
parents and sister, who were staying here on their way to Italy. At the Lake of 
Lucerne we were overtaken by one of those mighty Swiss storms. A fohn came 
down from the mountains and lashed the lake into great waves. The captain 
could not bring the boat to her wharf, the breakers dashed over the side, and so a 
strong boat rowed by several men came out to take us to land, a little way from 
the town, where a river emptied into the lake and there was a little harbor. But 
before we could reach it we had quite a long passage to make where the breakers 
were tumbling. The water dashed upon the shore, and we did not dare approach 
till we were just opposite the mouth of the river; then we came nearer and nearer, 
till we were on the breakers, where the men plied their oars, which creaked and 
bent, but in a moment afterward we were in still water in the river, and received 
by friends, acquaintances, and strangers. 

Days hot as African ones afflicted the usually fresh and pretty Brunnen. Auf 
der Mauer had given up his hotel to a stranger, and was living with his sister in a 
pleasant place near the town. I heard Agatha sing again; her brother and Father 
Gall-Mosel, the librarian from Einsiedeln, accompanied her. 

With Collin’s family we took the route over the Brunnen Pass to Interlaken. 
As we rose, the air became fresher and the fields were green as in early spring. 
Giessbach was visited and the glacier at Grindelwald. 

In Berne there was living an ecclesiastic who was a son of the Danish poet 
Baggesen and Sophie Haller, daughter of the Swiss poet. Every time I have 


travelled through Berne I have been wont to visit the friendly old man, who has 
great sympathy for Denmark, though he cannot speak the Danish language in 
which his father sang his beautiful and’his witty songs. Our longest stay in 
Switzerland was, however, to be at Montreux. The beauty of nature thereabout I 
have recorded in a poem, or rather a letter to the poet Christian Winther at 
Copenhagen, who intended to bring out a New Year’s annual from the Danish 
writers, and wished a contribution from me also. 


MONTREUX, August 30, 1862. 


A poem askest thou? I’ve none to give, 

Else would I send my very best. 

Here in Montreux the laurel grows, but poems — none; 
The last was Byron’s — Byron’s on Chillon. 
Nature herself is here the poem, 

And in my heart she rhymes anew. 

I cannot paint the evening on the lake, 

Where the water shimmers in purple and blue — 
An airy rose-leaf with the sky for a gold ground. 
Like mighty choral seats in church, 

The crags rise high, crags upon crags, 

With wooded slopes for drapery; 

And far away the highest towers 

A mount with lasting snow for altar cloth. 

Here is a peace, an evening charm, 

A color play no painter gives. 

And yet for all this splendid show 

My harp hangs voiceless and unstrung, 

Nor can the upland air awake its tones; 

Vain is my heart’s touch on its strings; 

They lie as though in slumber deep, 

Sleeping to gather strength for sounding forth 
With mightier voice and newer tones. 

When I shall enter soon the glorious land, 
Where glowing pomegranates shine midst laurel leaves, 
Growing in wildness ‘neath the Southern sun, — 
That land of the Cid, Cervantes’s father-land, — 
There pray! God to grant poetic grace 

That shall awake the silent strings 


And carry music home to our green isles, 
Where the beech casts its shade over giant graves; 
Fata Morgana from the garden of Granada. 


Spain was our destination. As soon as we entered French territory, Jonas 
Collin and I separated from his parents and sister, who went by Chambéry to 
Italy; we by Lyons, Nismes, and Narbonne to Spain. On the sixth of September, 
the very day when I first came to Copenhagen, the first also that I came to Italy, 
on this day was I to enter Spain also. I had not so arranged it; circumstances had 
ordered it should be so, and so the sixth of September has become one of the 
white days of my life. 

What I saw, felt, and experienced I have written under the title “In Spain,” 
and here I give only a few short notes. From Gerona we went slowly by rail in 
the evening to Barcelona, with its glittering cafés that quite outdo anything of the 
kind that Paris has to show. The great Inquisition house stood looking grimly; 
the monasteries, as everywhere in Spain, have been changed into warehouses or 
hospitals. I saw for the first time a bull-fight, not bloody, however, as afterward I 
saw in the South, where the bull thrust his sharp horns into the belly of a horse 
and ripped it up so that the entrails rushed out — a sight that made me faint. In 
Barcelona I was witness to the tremendous power of a rain storm; the mountain 
streams swelled into tearing floods that broke down every boundary, and washed 
over railway and highway, and swelled through the town gates over Barcelona’s 
principal street with whirls of water that filled the houses; in the churches the 
priests stood up to their waists in water singing the mass. 

For more than a mile out to sea I saw the water of a coffee color from the 
freshets that poured in. In delightful sunny weather we went by steamer over the 
quiet sea to Grao, a suburb of Valencia. We were as in a great orchard. The 
whole plain about Valencia was fragrant and beautiful with groves of lemon and 
apple-trees; crowded vineyards too, with rich bunches of grapes, flourished here 
in the warm, ruddy earth. A few days’ stay here, and the same in Alicante, and 
we travelled to the palm-tree town, the high, romantic Elche, where we saw for 
the first time the gypsy folk as they live in Spain, and as they appear in the 
neighborhood of Murcia. 

It was the last of September, and the sun still burned as if it would have the 
grain all thoroughly cooked. In Cartagena, whence we were to go by steamer to 
Malaga, there was no relief; the air was red-hot, the wind was red-hot; the rain 
that we had to mingle these was gentle, lukewarm rain; all nature and mankind 
were beautiful indeed — and red-hot My balcony overhung the narrow street, so 


near the neighboring houses that the nearest one touched it, and I involuntarily 
looked straight into it, and immediately put what I saw into song. 

The night before we were to take the steamer to Malaga, there blew such a 
gale that the trees were torn up by the roots. I felt a good deal of concern about 
the passage, but the steamer’s departure and arrival were fixed things, and I had 
no choice, so I went on board with Collin. Indeed I am Fortune’s child, and this I 
said before we left port; for the waves subsided, the sea was as quiet as a piece 
of silk, and so in the most delightful night we slipped over the bright water, and 
in the early morning came in sight of Malaga, with its white houses, its great 
cathedral, and its lofty Gibraltar, once the Moors’ fastness. 

In towns that lie by the sea-side I always feel myself at once at home, and 
how much here filled and possessed my mind! — the sweet Moorish memories, 
the eternally youthful, charming country, and all the beauty of the Andalusian 
women. We can be transported at a grand statue, a lovely picture; how much 
more then at that picture in womanhood which comes straight from God. I was 
amazed, and stopped in the street to look at these royally moving daughters of 
beauty, their eyes shining beneath the long black eyelashes, their delicate hands 
playing gracefully with the fan. It was beauty from God shown in humanity — a 
fairer thing to see than statue or picture. 

One day our Danish Consul took Collin and myself out to the Protestant 
burial-ground at Malaga: it was a paradisiacal spot. I would not, however, have 
mentioned this visit again, were it not that the sketch which I gave of it in my 
book, “In Spain,” called forth a singular correction. I wrote, “In the centre of all 
this vegetation was a neat small house, within which refreshments were to be 
had; pretty children with laughing eyes were playing there.” 

It was for this passage, after my book was published and translated into 
English, that I received a setting right that astonished me exceedingly. A lady in 
London had read the book, and felt herself disagreably affected by the rather 
incorrect translation of g “Refreshments were to be had within:” she had written 
to a relative in Malaga for an explanation of it; the person written to addressed 
himself to one of the gentlemen whom I had known; and he in turn applied to the 
Danish Consul, who spoke to the family in the pretty little house at the cemetery, 
and asked if any one here had for pay furnished refreshments to a stranger; and 
when it appeared that none had been thus sold, I was bidden to strike out in the 
next edition of my book, “In Spain,” what I had before written, “Refreshments 
were to be had within.” The words flowed from my pen; I had no thought of 
these being an offense to any one. 

I remember distinctly that visit to the cemetery. The air was warm; I was tired 
and thirsty, and asked our guide, therefore, if it were not possible to get 


something here to refresh one; he took me into the little house, and the kind man 
there gave me fruit or ice-water, I forget which, but it certainly was not paid for. 
I ought to have added that in my book and so not have scandalized the pious 
lady, nor, what concerns me more, have caused the good man who had 
compassion on me to be annoyed by an investigation into this thing. 

Collin and I spent a week in Malaga, from which place we desired to go back 
again to Gibraltar; but first Granada was to be visited, where people had made 
great preparation to receive the Queen, who was entering Andalusia for the first 
time. 

Granada with its Alhambra was to be the bright spot in our Spanish journey. 
The evening came; we sat in the diligence drawn by ten mules with jingling 
bells; the whip cracked, we started off by the Alameda, along the bed of a stream 
and up the heights, from which we looked off on to Malaga, shining with its 
many lights. The air became heavy, sharp lightning flashed, and just then a 
couple of armed men looked into the coach. I thought at once of an attack, but it 
was only our guard against highwaymen, — gens d’armes who saw us safely 
over the dangerous parts of the road. Passing by Loja we came the next forenoon 
to Granada, where we had previously engaged apartments. 

From my countryman in Barcelona, Herr Schierbach, I brought a letter to his 
Spanish brother-in-law, Colonel Don José Laramendi, a lively, amiable man, 
unwearied in his attentions to Collin and myself. We went with him to see and 
study beautiful and interesting things, which otherwise we should never have 
been allowed to see. The Alhambra received our first attention; but we came at 
an unfortunate time, for the velvet trappings and tasteless decoration hung there, 
on the occasion of the Queen’s near visit, made it lose its peculiar beauty. 

The ninth of October the Queen made her entrance into Granada, and never 
since the time of Isabella I. had there been here any such affair; for six nights 
and days Granada was indeed a fairy town. The church-bells rang; dancing girls, 
with castanets and curious instruments, went dancing through the streets; bands 
of music played everywhere; the banners waved: “Long live the Queen!” Roses 
were torn leaf from leaf and fell from the balconies like a shower of flowers over 
the Queen, who could be told for a queen right away by every child, for she wore 
a gold crown and was dressed in purple. In the evening and night it was as if 
there hung over the streets a cloud of variegated humming-birds. 

After the Queen’s departure to Malaga, and the festivities were over, Collin 
and I moved our quarters to the Alhambra, in the “Fonda de los siete Suebos,” 
which is close by the walls of the Alhambra, hard by the walled-up gate through 
which the Moorish king Boabdil rode out to do battle against Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who conquered him and drove him out with his Moorish people. 


I read Washington Irving’s “Alhambra” here for the third time: the dead 
became living; the departed came again. I could every day visit the Moorish 
halls, and wander in the Sultan’s court. There was a scent of roses here, like a 
poem strayed from those old times: the clear water fell with the same rush and 
roar, the ancient mighty cypresses, dumb witnesses to the voice of speech and 
song, stood with fresh green leaves in the sunlit air which I was breathing. 

Through tears, as when I first left Rome, I took my leave of the Alhambra, 
where I had been happy, and where I had felt a profound melancholy, passing 
through many swingings to and fro in my soul, feeling myself afflicted and 
grieved, at what? — Yes, these very memories are now leaving me: it is good to 
forget, better often than to remember, yet best of all to come to a true 
understanding. 

I marked my departure by these words: — 


ALHAMBRA. 


Like an AXolian harp broken in two, — 
But hanging still on Darro’s hilly banks, 
I see thee rich in ornament and grace, 
Alhambra! though thy greatest beauty lies 
In the soul-stirring memories of the past. 
What tones still issue from thy fragile strings? 
Sweet tones of love, mingling with warlike sounds, 
Clashing of swords that to siroccos swell. 
Ah! broken is that harp, but still it hangs 
Yonder, amidst the weeping cypresses, — 
It is Alhambra; glorious in decay. 


When we came to leave, our countryman, Visby, and Colonel Laramendi 
were on hand to bid us good-by, and my little friends, Laramendi’s children, 
were also there to cry, “Adois! Vaya usted con dois!” 

Again we were in Malaga, and when I was putting my things in order for 
leaving, I met with a strange misfortune. I carried with me my decorations of 
order in miniature, and among them one North Star, the one that Oehlenschlager 
had worn, and once when I was much cast down by a too severe criticism, had 
given me with the most sympathetic and conndent words, “The north star never 
goes out: you shall have mine when I am called away.” Now it was stolen from 


me; all my orders were taken, and I did not recover them, though I advertised 
both in the Malaga and in the Granada journals. 

In the evening, Collin and I went on board our steamer; at daybreak we saw 
the Gibraltar rock, and soon we were on English ground, in a good hotel, where 
the Danish Consul, Mathiesen, had already engaged rooms for us. Here, with 
him, we spent a few delightful days, visited the impregnable fortress, mounted 
the highest point of the rock, and saw thence to the west Teneriffe, Europe’s 
most southern point, and south of that Ceuta, on the African coast. 

On the second of November, a beautiful sunny day, the sea rolled in from the 
Atlantic, and Collin and I went over to Tangier, where the English minister 
resident, Drummond Hay, who had married a Danish lady, had given us a cordial 
invitation to his house. My letter announcing our coming had been given several 
days before to a fisherman, but it had not yet reached them when we got there, 
— strangers in a strange town, in a new part of the world. We went, meanwhile, 
through the narrow streets, full of people, to the minister’s hotel. The whole 
family was in the country, a few miles from Tangier, at their country-seat, 
Ravensrock. 

The Secretary of the embassy was fortunately at the Legation, and he quickly 
provided horses for us, and mules to carry our luggage, and so, quite a caravan, 
we drove through the town’s narrow main street, which was full of Moorish 
Jews, Arabs, beggar women, and naked children. Out beyond the fortified part 
we came suddenly upon a whole encampment of Bedouin Arabs and their 
camels. 

Passing through a wild open country we reached Ravensrock, a strong castle 
in the midst of green fields. Drummond Hay, his wife, and daughter, received us 
most heartily; the Danish tongue was heard, and all was sunshine and delight 
about us. From my room I looked out over Tangier to blue mountains. I could 
see over to Europe, caught sight of Gibraltar’s rock, the town of Teneriffe, and 
in the evening, Trafalgar’s Light. 

There was a loneliness here, and yet a strong life in nature by the rolling 
ocean. We wished to know something, also, of the town life; and therefore the 
whole family, a week later, moved back with us to their great, well-ordered 
residence in Tangier. 

Sir Drummond Hay introduced us to the Pasha, who received us in a friendly 
manner in the paved court of the castle, which reminded us of the Alhambra. Tea 
was brought; we each had two great cups of it, and would have had a third, but I 
prevented it by saying that it was against our religion to drink three cups, and so 
we got off. The Pasha accompanied us afterward to the castle’s outer gate, where 
he shook hands with us with much cordiality. 


In Drummond Hay’s house we found English comfort: it was cozy and well- 
ordered, and most charming in its amiable inmates. From the balcony of the 
house one looked out over oleander shrubs and palm-trees quite to the 
Mediterranean. The time passed here all too quickly. 

A French war steamer was expected from Algiers, and we were to go by this 
to Cadiz. It was hard to say farewell to the dear friends in this charming African 
home; the visit here was quite the most interesting part of the whole journey. 

At sunset we went on board. In the middle of the night, when we lay sound 
asleep, the vessel struck on a sand bank in the bay of Trafalgar. I hurried upon 
deck; the vessel lay as if on one side. My fancy painted the greatest peril, but it 
was scarcely a quarter of an hour before the ship righted itself, and we slipped 
over the rolling sea in the clear moonlight. When the sun rose, we cast anchor in 
the roads before Cadiz, the town of towns for neatness. Flags were flying, and in 
the harbor lay ships of all nations: it was a pretty sight that burst on us. For the 
rest there is not much to see here, — no notable churches, or ruins, or galleries. 
The romantic one must look for in the view out over the sea, and in Andalusian 
eyes that shine in the mantled beauties that walk the Alameda. 

The railway by Xeres de la Frontera runs to Seville, one of the most romantic 
of Spanish towns, adorned with beautiful churches and immortal pictures. The 
memories of olden times and great names were linked with this place. Every day 
we visited the majestic cathedral where is the Moorish bell-tower La Giralda, the 
highest in the land. Troen stands winged, shining in the sunlight. We visit the 
castle of the Moorish king, the gay Alcazar, that gleams with gold and colors as 
in its time of splendor. The garden was filled with oranges and roses: the 
summer of the south had still a place here. In Murillo’s native town, in the 
presence of a wealth of his beautiful pictures, it came over me how great he was; 
yes, often I exclaimed, “He is the greatest of them all!” One must travel to Spain, 
especially to Seville and Madrid, to see what he has put upon canvas. 

With the well known genre painter John Phillips, who is now dead, and the 
Swedish painter Lundgreen, we saw for the first time the Murillo Hall, which 
includes in the Academy of Art at Seville the richest display of his glories. We 
saw next his beautiful painting of “Moses in the Bulrushes,” which is found in 
the church La Caridad, next the monastery, which now is a hospital for old and 
infirm men, established by Don Juan Tenorio, who died a monk here in the 
monastery and wrote his own epitaph: — 


“Here lies the worst man in the world.” 


The story of Don Juan Tenorio was for the first time dramatized by the 
Spanish poet Tirso de Molina: his piece was used by Moliére, and written again 
as a text for Mozart, to be carried by immortal music through time and 
générations. 

We came after some hours by rail to Cordova, once a principal seat of the 
Moors, where, when the manufacture of cordovan was in full activity, an 
academy of music flourished. The most elaborate of Moorish mosques is here, 
possessing relics of the Prophet himself; now it is a quiet, deserted town, where 
the spirit of desolation seems to have spread a wide robe of forgetfulness over so 
much grandeur. The grand mosque of Cordova, now a Christian church, is the 
only splendor of Cordova. A thousand and eight marble pillars support the roof; 
it is like a plantation of pillars to look upon, and in the midst rises a richly gilt 
church, where the great hymn resounds in honor of Jesus and the Virgin Mary, 
between walls that bear on their arches in Arab characters, “There is only one 
God and Mohammed is his prophet.” 

From Cordova to Madrid the larger part of the railroad was not yet finished 
and we must again try how uneasy we could be in a Spanish diligence. At 
evening we came to Andugas, and later in the night to the German colony 
Carolina, around which the country was of a wild beauty. Sierra Morena 
afforded us great variety and delight. Here, too, in this outlawed land, where 
every other tourist tells of robbers, attacks, and murders, I was in good fortune: I 
believe that if I had travelled with an open pocket-book in my hands, not a soul 
we met would have given any trouble. Shanty towns thatched with cactus had 
sprung up along the route of the railway on which the men were working; here at 
least was life and bustle. 

After about four or five hours’ wild riding we came to the little place Santa 
Cruz de Mudela, a town with poor, mean houses, the streets unpaved and 
covered with an offensive mire. The fonda near the station, which had been 
recommended to us, was a great filthy tavern with straw strewn on the floor; the 
sleeping chambers had no panes of glass in the windows, but wooden shutters. 
Tired as I was, I would not stop here. The train to Madrid was to start 
immediately, and after ten hours’ journey we came at midnight, quite worn out, 
to Madrid, where in the well known plaza Puerta del Sol we found a good hotel, 
“Fonda del Oriente,” where we got good meals and wine from the blushing 
hostess, good beds and good rest. It was cold here, snow was falling, and the 
town gave me little pleasure. There was nothing characteristically Spanish, and 
no great memorials of the Moorish times. Still one thing gives Madrid a 
preéminence among capitals, — its splendid gallery of paintings of Europe’s 
greatest masters, especially the works of Murillo and Velasquez. Here I spent 


hours, — most happy hours; and that we might refresh our Spanish memories 
and see the peculiar Spanish nature, Collin and I spent a few days in a journey to 
the picturesque, interesting Toledo. The road led by orange groves, which 
reminded us of Danish nature and wooded shades. Toledo makes the impression 
of a great memorable ruin, and is surrounded by naked crags, where the Tagus, 
in a succession of falls, rushes down and turns little water-wheels that are very 
picturesque. The Alcazar, with its proud colonnade and ruined arches, makes a 
great impression on one, as it rises royally over the waste about it, still keeping 
some of its ancient glory. One wing only of the castle remains habitable. The 
soldiers of the Cordova regiment are quartered there. 

The cathedral and the church of San Juan de los Reges, ah! that is a Spanish 
church to see! even after one has seen the cathedrals of Malaga, Seville, and 
Cordova. With a glory like that of Solomon, but buried and hemmed in, stand 
the two Jewish synagogues, now christened by the names of Nuestra Senora del 
Transito and Santa Maria la Blanca. In the artistic decoration of the walls there is 
inwoven in a broidered scroll the words in Hebrew: “Solomon’s temples stand 
here still, but Israel’s people are departed, — the people that keep the law. There 
is one only true God.” 

It is lonely and quiet here in the town, and still more in all the surrounding 
country; there are only three signs of life: the sound of the church-bell calling to 
mass, the beating of the hammer in the making of Damascus blades, the only 
remaining memory of old times, and now the locomotive, — 


Which comes and blows its blast; 
Then stillness reigns again, 
And all about is waste and bigness. 


In Madrid, where we went again to stay some weeks, perhaps through 
Christmas, the author Don Sanibaldo de Mas, formerly Spanish Ambassador to 
China, arranged in one of the Madrid hotels a reception for me, where I might 
become acquainted with some of the writers of the day. I met here Don Rahael 
Garcia y Santesteban, author of “El Romo de Artigas,” and several zarquellas. I 
found in the capital of Spain several eminent men who came cordially and 
appreciatively to me, while they knew but little of my writings; the only ones 
that had been translated were “The Match Girl” and “Holger the Dane.” I 
became warmly attached to the poet Hartzenbusch, of German extraction but of 
Spanish birth, a well known dramatist and writer of wonder stories; his 
“Quantos y Fabulas” were upon every one’s tongue: people were so polite as to 
say we resembled one another in our writings. He came most kindly to me, and 





wrote generous words in the copy of his “Quinlar y Fabulas,” which he gave me 
as a souvenir. One other name, noted in Spanish politics and in recent literature, 
I may mention, the Duke of Rivas; I was taken to see him and was well received. 
We were old acquaintances, he reminded me, for we had met before at Naples 
when he was ambassador there. 

I did not remain in Madrid over Christmas. The climate was intolerable. 
There was rain, snow, and cold as severe as in Denmark at the same time of 
year. Occasionally there came a change of temperature, but it was a wind that 
was dry and piercing, irritating the nerves, and not to be endured. I made up my 
mind to go north into France, and so toward Denmark; but on my departure in 
the cold evening when the snow fell, I became very warm at heart on seeing in 
the cold waiting hall so many who had shown good-will toward me, and who 
were dear to me, I found, when we came to separate, his excellency, the 
venerable Swedish Minister Bergmann, several young Spanish poets, and one of 
the most affectionate and unwearied during my stay here in his attentions to me, 
Jacobo Zobel Zangroniz, from Manilla. I offer him here, should he ever see this 
writing, my greeting and thanks. 

The train went rushing away in the storm. The wind howled and a snow- 
storm broke over us at the Escurial, and here already the train stopped. We were 
crowded into a diligence and obliged to ride in that till the morning. A 
fellowtraveller ran his elbow through the window pane, the snow blew in, a child 
kept up a steady crying, the vehicle was always on the point of upsetting, there 
was no thinking of sleeping or resting, we only thought of broken arms and 
bones. 

At San Chidrian we again came to the railroad, but the first train did not go 
for several hours after our arrival, and all that time we had to wait, sitting in a 
cold, ill-appointed station. At last the hour struck, and at noon we were in 
Burgos, where Spain’s hero, the much sung Cid, lived, and where he and his 
noble wife Ximene rested in the Benedictine monastery San Pedro de Cardona. 
We saw in the cathedral the chest filled with stones, with which he deceived the 
Jews, a very characteristic relic of that time, but held in little honor now. 

Collin and I stayed here in Fonde del Rafaello; it was a hard, severe winter. 
The window panes were covered with frost, snow lay on the ground, and we 
were furnished with an iron pot filled with burning charcoal, to keep us warm. 
We put this outside the door before we went to bed, but the door hung so loosely 
by its hinges that there were wide cracks, and the fumes came in so that I was 
awakened in the night by the sensation of a nightmare which arose from the 
smoke; it was as if I had a hood tightly pulled down over my head. I called out to 
Jonas Collin; he answered strangely as if dreaming. I repeated “I am sick.” He 





did not answer at all, and I sprang out of bed, staggering, got the balcony door 
open, and a blast of wind sent a drift of snow on me. It was an hour in that cold 
air before Collin and I fairly came to our senses; that night in Burgos came near 
being our last on earth. 

From Burgos there was a railway to Olozagoitis where we again took the 
diligence. The snow lay all about us, the night was dark, and by daylight we 
crossed the Pyrenees to St. Sebastian, which lies picturesquely placed on the 
Basque bay. It was winter here, but when some hours later we came near the 
French boundary, the sun shone out, spring had come, the trees had buds, the 
violets were blooming. We came soon to Bayonne and spent our Christmas here; 
a small wax candle stuck in a champagne bottle was lighted for a Christmas 
light, and healths were drunk for Denmark and all our dear ones. 

The famous watering-place, Biarritz, on the Bay of Biscay, lies, as is known, 
very near Bayonne; here we spent several days, and from the heights we could 
see the snow covered mountains of Spain. The breaking of the sea upon the 
rocky coast resounded like the firing of cannon. The sea spirted like great whales 
over the projecting rocks, that lay like basking seals. The eye looks out over the 
waters of the world’s ocean, whose nearest shore is America. New Year’s Eve 
we were in Bordeaux, where countrymen of ours and French friends welcomed 
us heartily. 


1863. 


Bordeaux pleased me greatly; I felt myself specially attracted by the theatre, 
where the opera was in full flower. There for the first time I heard Gounod’s 
“Faust,” and I repeated my visits. There were voices! and dramatic song and fine 
decorations! I have forgotten the names of the singers, but not the strong 
impression they made on me, nor my vexation over the otherwise charming 
actress of Margaret’s, part, to see how thoughtless an actress sometimes can be. 
In the third act, where Margaret in a maidenly and pious way, with her psalm- 
book in her hand, comes home from church, she takes out her spinning and sits 
and sings the ballad of the “King of Thule”: Margaret seated herself, but as she 
had no longer any use for her psalm-book, she tossed it like an old rag behind 
the side scenes, as Margaret in reality, or, so to speak, in the kingdom of beauty, 
certainly would not have handled the church book. Every time I heard “Faust” 
this happened, and it was only after hearing more music and real acting that I 
could again enter into this character. 

The cathedral was visited, the remains of the Roman amphitheatre, the old 
foundations of the town. The weather began to be warm and fine, violets in great 
multitude were out in the meadows, the fruit-trees were in blossom. Our Danish 
Consul took us to a pretty villa out in the country close by the river side. Here 
we saw fresh young spring as if it were ready to follow us on our journey 
northward. 

In Angouléme we stopped for a day, but stayed longer at Poictiers, where 
Collin had a friend: he took us about the town, which stands high and has a 
noble cathedral which dates back to the time of the Moors: here are also some 
very old buildings, and not less than two-and-thirty monasteries. 

The weather meanwhile was not more spring-like than in Bordeaux. We were 
forced again to hear the wood crackle in the fire-place. Some little turtles which 
Collin brought from Tangier were as cold as we were, and we shoved them up to 
the fire till they were nearly burnt. 

From old Poictiers we came to the pretty town of Tours, with its immense 
suspension bridge and great cathedral, its broad streets and gay shops; here was 
spring again, and sunshine flowers, and green things. We went to see the old 
house where Louis XL’s infamous executioner, Tristan the Hermit, had lived. 
The garden was adorned with decorations and inscriptions; from the tower one 
looks over town and river far into the country. A part of the churches lie in ruins, 
single ones being put to profane use, — as one for a stable, another for a theatre. 


From Tours our journey led to Blois: every town, like every man, has its own 
countenance; they have a common likeness and yet are different; one keeps in 
his mind all their peculiar touches; so it is with me as regards the towns of 
Southern France; they are like little vignettes of my journey; and not the least 
vivid is my recollection thus of Blois, with its crooked narrow streets and the 
shaded promenade by the bank of the river. I remember well wandering up to the 
cathedral, where the street rises so steeply that they have had a parapet made for 
one to hold on by as one climbs up. Never shall I forget the old castle turned 
now into barracks, but well preserved too. The whole building, and the 
memories that cluster about it, make an impression upon one that calls up dark 
mysteries. The red-painted open balcony arches before every window seem like 
mouths one has run a tongue out of so as not to tell what has been done there 
inside. Here was the Duke of Guise murdered; we saw the apartment, and the 
hole in the tapestry through which Henry was an eye-witness. 

Two days were spent in Orleans, a time all too short for seeing its beautiful 
buildings and monuments. There is a monument to Jeanne d’Arc in the square 
Napoleon II., full of beauty and poetic thought. She is represented on 
horseback, and round about on a pedestal are large bronze has-reliefs, which 
contain representations quite close to the conception in Schiller’s tragedy; from 
where, watching her sheep, she saw the Virgin reveal herself, to that last moment 
where she stands in flames at the stake. A lesser statue, modeled by King Louis 
Philippe’s daughter Maria, and presented to the town, has a place in the town 
hall garden; we saw also on the bank of the river an older statue erected to 
Jeanne d’Arc. We saw the house she lived in, and Diana of Poictiers’s residence, 
and the splendid mansion which Charles VII. had built for his beloved Agnes 
Sorel. 

From Orleans one soon comes to Paris, where we were now to stay two 
months, the first in the year, the most full of enjoyment to strangers, where many 
have more pleasure than they could wish for. It was not the first time in my life 
that it had been granted me to be here, and I would enjoy this sunshine of life, 
and I enjoyed it as I had before enjoyed the whole romantic journey through 
Spain to Africa’s coast and back; great pleasurable pictures of memory were 
granted me, but the days and months are not all made of silk, and every day’s 
life has its rough prickling yarn. There is an old saying, “Men are not so good as 
they ought to be!” and I belong to the ranks of men. “Forgive us as we forgive 
our debtors” — that’s in the Lord’s Prayer. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjdrnson was in Paris, on his way home from Italy. At his 
suggestion, the Scandinavians made a pleasant feast for me at a restaurant in the 
Palais Royal. The table was adorned with flowers, and at the lower end of the 


hall was arranged a large picture representing H. C. Andersen surrounded by his 
“Wonder Stories.” 

“The Angel” floated above; “The Wild Swans” flew past; here was 
“Thumbling,” here “The Butterfly,” 

“The Neighboring Families,” 

“The Little Seamaid,” 

“The Constant Tin Soldier,” — not one was wanting of the mice that told of 
“Soup made of a Sausage-stick.” 

Bjérnson made a hearty speech, and in his kind feeling toward me placed me 
beside Baggesen, Vessel, and Heiberg in popular wit and satire. I replied that it 
was to me as if I were dead and lay in my coffin, and people were saying over 
me the prettiest and best things they could think of, and everything was put in 
the strongest light; but I was not dead. I hoped there was still some future 
remaining to me, and I heartily wished it might be given to me to make good all 
that they had been saying. 

A Swedish song was now sung, and then was read a letter to H. C. Andersen 
from the poet P. L. Méller, who had lived for several years in Paris, but was 
prevented by sickness from taking part in the festival. I read for my friends a few 
of my Wonder Stories: “The Wind tells of Waldemar Daae,” 

“Tt is certainly true,” and “Children’s Prattle.” There was most hearty and 
happy accord, and I look back upon it as one of the bright evenings of my life. 

Late in March I left Paris, and our journey home lay by Diisseldorf, where 
some pleasant days were spent with the Norwegian painter Tidemand, in whose 
studio there then stood partly finished his remarkable picture, “A Fght at a Feast 
in Norway.” The knife ends the quarrel. One man lies stretched dead; another, 
mortally wounded, is cursed by the grandmother of the dead man. It is a 
powerful picture, with masterly handling of the light; it streams from the fire, 
and from the dawn which comes through the open roof. 

On my birthday, the second of April, I was again in Copenhagen, but soon the 
forest put forth its leaves, and I started out again to visit my friends at 
Christinelund, Basnés, and Glorup. At these places I wrote out from notes, 
which I brought home from my journey, the book “In Spain.” Nearly all of June 
I was at the delightful manor-house, Glorup, with Count Moltke Hvitfeldt, where 
I always had found a home. The garden had been, as it were, transformed in 
beauty since I was last here; the old French part had been beautified with a 
fountain, which cast its bright jets up among the great trees; the newer part had 
been turned into an English park, with lawns and fine groups of trees. 

At the close of August I was again back in my little room in Copenhagen. 
They gave at the Casino my comedy, “Elder Mother.” The talented young Carl 


Price played very naturally and pleasantly the simple minded young lover’s part, 
sang delightfully the little songs. He and the piece were received with great 
applause, and from that time it became one of the little pieces which are 
regularly seen with great acceptance, much more than at the first representation. 
I have before spoken of the time when it was only poets like Heiberg, Boye, and 
Thiele who then felt the worth of the piece, not the critics. What a change now! I 
wrote this autumn for the Royal Theatre the play, “He is not well born,” and for 
the Casino Theatre, “On Long Bridge.” 

I had, in turning over the pages of Kotzebue’s dramatic works, found a drama 
I did not know: it was written after the well known pretty tale, “Still Love,” of 
Museeus. I took this piece and let it tell its story as Museus gives it, but gave it 
in my mind a very Danish action. Bremen Bridge is Copenhagen’s Long Bridge. 
The whole story was very home-like; songs were introduced, and I had a good 
deal of pleasure from it. All was happiness and sunshine; but now was coming a 
tempest; dark days were at hand, and a heavy, bitter time. The storm burst, not 
over me alone but over land and kingdom, for now came Denmark’s time of 
trial. 

King Frederick VII. »made his residence in Sleswick, at the castle of 
Gliicksborg: there came alarming rumors of the state of his health. It was 
Monday, the fifteenth of November. I was with the Minister of Public Worship, 
Bishop Monrad, who was plainly uneasy. The weather was raw and gloomy. The 
damp air oppressed me; I seemed to myself to be in a house of mourning. I 
thought of the King and felt troubled, and when a few hours afterward I went to 
see some friends in the house where the Minister Fenger lived, I met the 
telegraph director, who himself brought the dispatch. I waited anxiously on the 
steps until he came back, and asked if I might see what was written. He 
answered only, “We must be prepared for the worst.” I went in to the Minister. 
He said to me, “The King is dead.” I burst into tears. When I went out into the 
street the people stood in groups and showed the sorrowful news in their faces. I 
was overcome, and longed to see some friend, so I went to Edward Collin. Here 
people came in who had been at the theatre, but when the play was to begin, a 
voice was heard in the parterre saying that “When the King lies at the point of 
death, it was not proper to play comedies,” and the public was bidden to go. The 
curtain soon rose, and the actor Phister stepped forward and said that it was very 
natural that people under these circumstances should have no pleasure in seeing 
comedies, and the actors certainly had no more pleasure in giving one. The play 
was therefore given up. 

In the Casino Theatre a couple of acts were played when the sorrowful news 
came of the King’s death. A sob went through the house, and the people 


immediately went quietly out; the play was broken off. 

The next forenoon the air was thick and heavy, as if in keeping, and I went 
out to Christiansborg Castle. The square was filled with men. The President of 
the Council, Hald, stepped out on a balcony of the castle and proclaimed “King 
Frederick VII. is dead. Long live King Christian IX.” Hurras resounded all 
about. The King rose, and while the clamor continued he came forward again 
and again. From the happy family life, with its quiet and gladness, he was 
elevated now to the trial of dark days which God had willed should pass over us 
all. I felt sick in body and soul and quite cast down. In the evening I wrote: — 


Sad tidings through the Danish country sped: 

“King Frederick the Seventh, our Danish king, is dead!” 
Sound the dirge over Thyra’s mighty mound. 

On Danish shield his broken heart was found. 

God sent that heart to Danish land and folk, 

Nor any truer man the Danish language spoke. 


From heather plain to stormy coast, 

No man for Denmark greater love can boast; 
Thou that hast kings’ meaning spoke, 

Art blessed with love of common folk. 

Thanks for thy love, for all thy nature gave, 
And, giving thanks, we weep beside thy grave. 


In the evening of Wednesday, the second of December, the King’s corpse 
came to Copenhagen. From my dwelling in Newhaven I saw the sarcophagus 
vessel glide quietly over the water to funereal music and the ringing of church- 
bells. The words “Castrum Doloris” were inscribed on the Christiansborg Castle; 
people were streaming from there, and I was troubled for the crowds that had 
pushed on foot by foot, and were now so hemmed in that they could not escape 
until the whole procession was over. Alone with my thoughts, this tingled my 
nerves; I could not go that way, and gave up going; but when the time for 
admission was gone by, I was sorry that I had not been there. I felt that I must 
once more get near the good friendly King and stand by his coffin. It was 
granted me, and I got there with great ease. The lamps were still burning in the 
chamber of mourning. The workmen were taking away the last pieces of the 
catafalque and inscriptions: the white satin canopy still decorated the Hall of 
State, the lights were burning in the candelabra; the escutcheons were in their 


place; only the tabourets with orders and insignia were gone. I came just as the 
lid was lifted from the open coffin to make ready for the lowering of it. I saw the 
inner black wooden box lined with lead which inclosed the corpse; I bowed 
myself over the coffin, the odor from which was so strong as to send me to the 
open window. In the room close by were laid wreaths from Sleswick; I held in 
my hand the flowerless moss wreath which some poor people had brought. I saw 
garlands of Christ’s - thorn from Flensborg — all these wreaths were to go into 
the king’s grave. 

The Singing Union of Copenhagen were to give in chorus a farewell song to 
the departed king, when his dust was borne to Roeskilde, and I was charged with 
the writing of the words. The day of burial came; the time was toward evening. 
The procession halted at the west gate while the song was sung; the insignia of 
the corporations waved, the cannon flashed and boomed, the smoke swelled into 
little clouds that floated up toward the sun. Sorrow and grief held our hearts and 
thoughts. 

The bloody waves of war were again to wash over our fatherland. A kingdom 
and an empire stood united against our little country. A poet’s way is not by 
politics; he has his mission in the service of Beauty; but when the ground 
trembles beneath him so that all threatens to fall at once, then has he only 
thought for this which is a matter of life and death: he does not stand on one side 
of occurrences, but knows full well their significance and has his serious 
thoughts concerning them. He is planted in his father-land as a tree; there he 
brings forth his flowers and his fruit; and if they are sent widely through the 
world, the roots of the tree are in the home soil and perceive what shapes that, 
what issues from it to death. 

The Duke of Augustenborg’s eldest son appeared as laying claim to the 
dukedom of Holstein and the Danish dukedom of Sleswick. Germany was ready 
to maintain his right. The whole reading world saw that it would be for Denmark 
a heavy, bitter conflict. The Danish soldier is uniformly brave, fair, and honest. 
“The brave Johnnies,” the soldiers are called in the popular tongue. A girl’s 
“John,” they say, is one who is marked as especially liked by women. With song 
and shout they moved away to protect Denmark at the Dannevirke, the old 
ramparts which Gorm the Old, Thyra Dannebod, had raised a thousand years ago 
to shield our land against the German invasion. This time had passed, and now 
was to come the overwhelming might. In the early morning I was awakened 
several times by the song and tramp of the soldiers as they came from the 
barracks past my dwelling. I sprang out of bed, opened my window, and with 
moist eyes prayed God to bless and keep the young, joyous defenders. On one 
such occasion, deeply moved, I wrote, — 


A SONG OF TRUST. 


No mortal knows what to-morrow shall bring; 
None knows or sees save God our King; 
But when comes Denmark’s darkest day, 
Then comes from God deliverance alway. 


When rent and racked the country lay, 
Niels Ebbesen’s courage was her stay; 
God led us in his own great way, 

And Denmark saw a brighter day. 


O’er the white capped waves the black winds sweep, 
Our vessel rocks on the stormy deep; 

But God our Lord in the tumult stands, 

And, wiser than man, gives his commands. 


No mortal knows what to-morrow shall bring; 
None knows or sees save God our King; 

But when comes Denmark’s darkest day, 
Then comes from God deliverance alway. 


This was printed in the “Dagblad.” 


The evening after, I received a letter signed “Only a Woman,” which read: — 

“If Herr Professor should again feel himself disposed to give the people faith 
respecting the impending campaign, it might be well to choose another form for 
inspiring our departing brothers with, than to quiet them; our present condition, 
as far as the eye can see, is like a stormy night, in which our little vessel puts out 
into the deep. The Danish warrior who goes away, glad and proud, to fight for 
our righteous cause, cannot understand that there is any occasion for gloomy 
thoughts over the present times.” 

I still believed in a deliverance from God, but sometimes was filled with 
anxiety, yet never have I more fervently felt how fast I clung to my native land. I 
did not forget how much affection, good fellowship, and courtesy I had met with 
in Germany, how many dear friends, men and women, I there had, but now a 


drawn sword was between us. I do not forget those who have served me, or my 
friends; but my country is as a mother to me, and she is first. Yet how heavily it 
all lay on my heart; it seemed to me that I could not bear it. Never has Christmas 
appeared so dark and gloomy as this year. As the year departed, on New Year’s 
Eve, I stood filled with grief at what the next year might bring. God was 
almighty — I trusted in Him. He would not fail Denmark. 


1864. 


New Year’s morning was a tingling, frosty day. I thought of our soldiers at their 
posts, and in the cold barracks. I thought, — Now the frost bridge is thrown over 
the water for the enemy, a whole army of people can cross it. What will happen? 
I had not the strong confidence which so many about me had, that the 
Dannevirke could not be taken. I knew indeed how far more extensively they 
could array their soldiers than we, even if every soul went. I knew that from 
great Germany the railways could hurl against us soldiers, as the sea in a storm 
casts its waves against the strand. I asked one of my countrymen who was high 
in office, “Should the Dannevirke be taken, how could our soldiers then 
approach Dyppel and Als without being fired upon?” 

“How can a Dane,” he burst out, “ask such a thing! how can he think of the 
Dannevirke being taken!” So strong was the confidence in God Almighty and 
what we sang and felt — our brave soldiers. 

Every day soldiers left for the seat of war, young men, — singing in their 
youthful gayety, going as to a lively feast. For weeks and months I felt myself 
unfitted to do anything; all my thoughts were with the men. On the first of 
February the telegram came that the Germans had crossed the Eider. Operations 
had commenced. By the end of the week we heard the evil tidings that 
Dannevirke was abandoned. General Meza with our troops had, without the 
blow of a sword, retired from the frontier and were moving northward. I thought 
I was dreaming a horrid dream! How crushed I was, and many, many were like 
me. Wailing crowds went rushing through the streets. What an evening it was! 
what a time! It was a day of fiery trial for us all; but in this was our steadfast 
trust, — Father-land, the soldiers — our defense. 

There was exhibited great ingenuity in raising funds for the sick and 
wounded, and for the families and orphans of those who died. Every one gave 
more than his share, — he gave all he could scrape together. The theatres stood 
every evening as good as closed, for no one was in the mood to go there. My 
previously named piece at the Casino, “On Long Bridge,” it was believed, would 
as a novelty draw some spectators, and it proved to be so; it took well, and 
people came for a few evenings. 

The sixteenth of February the enemy crossed King River, but we still held Als 
and Dyppel. God would not forsake us was my steadfast thought. The Queen’s 
mother died just at this time, and I was appointed by the King to write a psalm 
which should be sung over her grave in Roeskilde cathedral. Some days after I 


was summoned to the Queen, who thanked me most kindly for my words. We 
stood by the window, music struck up, soldiers went by to join the army, to give 
their young life blood. Large tears started from the Queen’s eyes, — farewell 
tears for the Danish children. Foreign war had about it something to relieve it, — 
its moments of lightness but now we stood here singly against a multitude, and 
had only our trust, — God can abase, but He raises again. 

Collin’s daughter’s son, Wiggo Drewsen, whom I had danced upon my arm 
when he was a child, and to whom I had sung one of my best known songs, 
“Little Wiggo,” was badly wounded at Dyppel, and lay there among the dead 
and wounded until the battle was ended, and the Prussians bore him to their 
hospital. Who in this country had not some relation, some dear friend, for whom 
they went, as I for him, in mournful unquietness. 

The second of April, Sénderborg was fired by the enemy. All Jutland was 
soon occupied by armed men, who crowded over Liimfjord and drew near 
Skagen. I had in faith and hope sung, while the soldiers were fighting from the 
half destroyed fortifications, — 


A little band with trust in God 
And Right, holds out to th’ end. 


But what avails a little band against well appointed great armies? I had a 
misgiving that my father-land would be severed piece by piece, and bleed to 
death, that my mother tongue would be washed away, only sounding as an echo 
from the Northern coasts. Our old songs themselves would not come to the lips; 
they sounded like the shoveling of earth upon the coffin: 


And shall we never sing again, 

“To Denmark meadows green belong?” 
The heart is dead in singing men, 

For cruel Winter chased it when 

There came not to us that one friend 
For whom we watched so long. 


The Summer blows its gentle wind, 

The whitethorn blooms, and the cuckoo sings; 
All as of old is fair and kind; 

The birdies chirp with their wonted mind, 
And flowers with old bright hues we find, 


Only man’s heart to sighing clings. 


There is no gain in griefs dark mood; 

To weep, to mourn, no fortune makes 

What shall be has eternally stood, 

Writ by His hand who is wise and good, — 

Who His people has led by field and by flood, — 
Great King of kings who counsel takes. 


Not yet has our old ship bade adieu. 

Up! on the deck, then, every man! 

A piece of the gunwale has gone, it is true, 
For the sea did brew, and its white foam flew 
Up to the Dannebrog fast held by the clew, — 
God held that fast in his mighty hand. 


Never shall trust vanish in air 

Till hearts have burst with sorrow; 

And ever the people saith in prayer, 
Denmark in God’s own love hath share, — 
He is our God, we are his care, 

And the sun shall shine to-morrow. 


But no sunshine fell upon us. Ships brought the wounded and mangled to 
Copenhagen. They were lifted out and borne through the streets to the hospitals. 
Some, like Captain Schack died on the way thither. Several of the bodies of 
officers slain were brought to Copenhagen. I saw some friends among the dead; 
most lay in their uniforms: there was a rest, a calm spread over their 
countenances, as if they had, wearied of the conflict, lain down here for quiet, to 
awaken strengthened and refreshed How heavily and drearily the time passed. 
The sun shone warmly, the trees and bushes stood fresh in the spring-time. I felt 
as if it were an added grief that all should seem so charming, — as if all things 
on earth were at peace. I could not think of there being joy or any happy future. 
During this grievous time, my play, “He is not well-born,” which I had written 
and brought out just before the beginning of the war, was to be performed at the 
Royal Theatre. Now I had no thought for it, nor any care to see it tried. The day 
when the piece was to be given in the evening was indeed a great funeral day. 
Thirteen bodies of our fallen brave men were to be buried: there were ten 


officers and three privates. From the garrison church, dressed with flags and 
flowers, the coffins were borne, garlanded with flowers. A great procession 
accompanied them, headed by the King and Landgrave. I joined the ranks, but 
was so overcome that I was soon forced to leave it and go into a friend’s house. 
Thus cast down, I was forced in the evening to go to the representation of my 
piece. It was a felicitous affair, but I could not, as before, ask our Lord for a 
good result; there was far weightier things to ask of Him. The piece, meanwhile, 
was received with great applause. The public’s favorite, our distinguished actor, 
Michael Wiehe, played the principal part with a truthfulness and ardor that 
carried all with him. It was his last role; some months after God called him 
away, and no one since has ventured to assume this part, for he elevated it and 
gave it its real character. The critics were well-disposed toward my work, but I 
felt no real pleasure; that had no home with me for the moment, and I lost all 
hope of a happy future. 

My neighbors, friends, and acquaintances were as dispirited as I: every one 
was penetrated by the feeling: one common ground we all had — love for our 
father-land. Daily, our youth still marched away. Als was attacked: soon came 
one evil telegram after another. France and England stood neutral. Als was 
taken, gone! gone! I could not weep; the worst had come, the people fled from 
Middelfart. In Funen they awaited the enemy. I lost, for the moment, my hold of 
God, and felt myself as wretched as a man can be. Days followed in which I 
cared for nobody, and I believed nobody cared for me. I had no relief in 
speaking to any one. One, however, more faithful and kind, came to me, Edward 
Collin’s excellent wife, who spake compassionate words and bade me give 
thought to my work. Another older and steadfast friend, Madame Neergaard, 
took me to her pleasant home in the wooded S6lleréd, by the shining, quiet lake. 
Kind eyes shone on me, popular melodies sounded about us. She had a mother’s 
love for me as a poet and a man. The year after, when God called her, I drew her 
picture in a few lines: — 


A Christian wert thou like apostles of old, 

Filled full with faith that flowered in actions right; 

A very Dane at heart, thy soul took flight 

To Heaven’s throne, where in thy meekness bold 
Thou bendest knee and prayest for Denmark there, — 
“O let her grow in right and wisdom fair.” 


Surely her first prayer in heaven would be, “Be gracious and good to 
Denmark.” 


There was a merry gathering when I came there. The little garden was 
illuminated by torches and variegated lights, a most cheering greeting to the 
heartsick. It was indeed a pleasure to see the affectionate and lively company 
that gathered about her. It was here that I learned especially to know the gifted 
philosopher Rasmus Nielsen. Madame Neergaard bade me put my thoughts into 
some new production. My dear old friend, Professor Hartmann, likewise so 
urged me, and I wrote the words for a five act opera, “Saul.” 

It was my determination that when peace, which was now concluded, brought 
back comfortable times to Denmark, I would go to Norway, where I never yet 
had been; see the roaring cataracts, the deep quiet lakes, the country where my 
mother tongue resounds with a metallic ring from the mountain: with us it is a 
waving speech, as if from the bending beech boughs. I wished to visit Munch 
and Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Affectionate letters, full of heartiness and trust, were 
sent to me during our heavy days of trial. With what friendliness Bjérnson 
estimated me, maybe seen in a few lines which he wrote in his “Sigurd Slambe,” 
and sent me: — 


“Fancy thou gavest wings 

To fly over strange things and great; 
But poesy gavest thou to my heart 
That knows things little and plain. 


“When my soul was heavy with child, 

Thou gavest me strength with growing thought; 
And since my child has also grown, 

Thou feedest me with thinking too.” 


The peace did not have a very certain sound, and I did not go to Norway. God 
only knows whether I ever shall go. 

Epiphany Eve I was at Madame Ingemann’s house in Soro. In the rooms all 
was the same save the empty chair; but outside, how changed! The castle 
gardener had certainly beautified the place exceedingly. The academy garden 
was thrown open, with plots outside the academy, but half of Ingemann’s garden 
had to be taken away for it. This included the choicest part; a little hill with great 
trees upon it had disappeared. 

Madame Ingemann had the right to have nothing changed after her husband’s 
death, but they asked her permission, and the good woman answered at once, 
Yes. “It is indeed a kindness that I should be asked,” said she, “a favor that I 
should continue to live here.” At my departure I received a great’ bouquet, 


which came from Madame Ingemann, and from Sophie the maid, as well, who 
had added to it from flowers that grew in the pots in her window. My year closed 
at Basnos, the darkest, gloomiest year of my life. 


1865. 


New Year’s Day opened with clear, still cold. Every one at Basnés drove to 
church, but I had more need to stay alone. 

In a churchly frame of mind I went into the garden, where there was a 
peacefulness in nature, a sacred quiet. I felt no anxiety for what the year should 
bring, nor yet any anticipation. This New Year’s morning is the only one I know 
when I did not with the Basnés’ folk have a wish ready to ask. Like a sombre 
night of terror, the past year lay behind me. 

We were all invited to dinner at a neighboring place, the Espes. I begged to be 
allowed to remain at home, and then suddenly in my solitude there came a rush 
of thoughts which developed into a dramatic poem, “The Spaniards were here,” 
— a romantic play in three acts.” I could, when the others returned late in the 
evening, have related the movement of the action, scene by scene. My thoughts 
had again got their elasticity: I was absorbed in my intellectual labor, and my 
soul was lighter. The first act of my new play was produced at Basndés, the other 
two afterward in Copenhagen. I had given myself the problem that the chief 
character, the Spaniard, should not appear in person at all. I would not let him 
talk Danish like the others in the piece. One heard his Spanish song behind the 
scenes, and heard the shaking of the castanets; his whole personality, meanwhile, 
was to stand out clear, fine, and noble, without his being visible: we were to 
accompany him in his love, his flight, and peril, confident that a year and a day 
would bring the hour of meeting his fortune and love. 

The piece was undertaken at the Royal Theatre, where the then manager, 
State Councilor Kranold, interested himself especially for its success. My friend, 
Professor Hoedt, who had great influence in the theatre, showed a like sympathy. 
When the evening of the representation came there was quite a full house. Their 
majesties, the King and Queen, were present at the performance, but from the 
first moment there rested an inexplicable heaviness on the spectators, so that I 
had a feeling as if I were at some funeral gathering. The talented young actress, 
Miss Lange, who took the part of the romantic young mistress, was, contrary to 
all custom, very strongly censured. Madame Sédring, the public’s special 
favorite, had made out of the court lady Dame Hagenau a character rather 
strongly marked, but not upon the first representation; only afterward was she 
fully estimated, and this rdéle is now named as amongst her most notable ones. 
Jastrau sang the Spanish ballads remarkably well; but he also, whose singing 


usually met with enthusiastic applause, got none of that now. At the fall of the 
curtain, clapping and hissing were mingled. 

At the second representation, and always afterward, undivided applause 
attended it. The actors deserved all praise, and especially, Madame Sédring. The 
public is sometimes like wet kindling-wood that will not catch fire. The fault can 
lie in the dramatic work, too. It is difficult to pronounce an opinion when one’s 
self is a part of the case, but it has been my experience that several of my 
compositions have suffered their severest condemnation at the first 
representation. 

For more than a year and a day had I written no wonder story, my soul was so 
burdened; but now, as soon as I came out into the country to friendly Basnés, to 
the fresh woods by the open sea, I wrote “The Will-o’-the-Wisp is in the town,” 
in which was told why it was that the wonder stories had been so long unwritten: 
because without was war, and within sorrow and want that war brought with it. 
The scene was laid at Basnés. Every one who has been here will remember the 
great alleys, the old grave-stone which once lay in Skjelskj6r over a councilor 
and his six wives. A new story still came forth, the week after, here at pretty 
wooded. Frijsenborg. Since my former visit the enemy had been here, but now 
there was again rest and happiness: the entire castle, the new wing and the old 
part, was occupied. In the princely apartments, in the blooming garden,’ with 
kind hearted people in the midst of all the happiness which well doing and well 
wishing can offer one, several weeks flew by, and I wrote the Wonder Story 
“Gold Treasure,” as well also as “In the Nursery.” 

My summer journeying closed in Zealand with friends at Christinelund, 
where I wrote the story, “The Storm shakes the Sign-boards:” the ink was not 
dry on the paper when I read it to the family, and just as I closed the reading, 
there came a violent blast: the trees bent, the leaves were sent scattering; it was 
as if Nature in this wild storm were playing a fantasia on my new story. When, a 
few days afterward, I left Christinelund, there lay still by the road-side great 
trees which had been torn up by their roots. It was a storm that might well shake 
the sign-boards. The poet is just ahead of his time, they say; I was certainly here 
just ahead of the storm. 

I was soon in Copenhagen, in my little room, among my pictures, books, and 
flowers. The owner of the house was an excellent, practical, and cultivated 
woman, with whom I had now lived eighteen years, and from whom I had never 
thought of going away; but I was nearer that than I supposed. I had just at this 
time received a letter from my Portuguese friend, the Danish Consul at Lisbon, 
George O’Neill, who with his brother, when they were both children, was 
brought up in Denmark in Admiral Wulffs house, where I was a daily visitor. 


George O’Neill and I had lately been corresponding; he invited me to visit him, 
see his beautiful country, stay with him and his brother, and enjoy myself as well 
as they could make me. I felt a desire to make the visit, a longing to meet the 
friends of my youth again, but the recollection of the discomforts I had 
experienced in my journey to Spain made me reluctant. One morning, however, 
my excellent landlady came in quite cast down, and said that we must separate, 
and that in a month’s time. Her son had become a student, and she had promised 
him that if he passed a good examination he should have a better apartment than 
formerly; she had moreover given a promise to take in a young boarder, and 
needed thus my chamber. It was very disagreeable to me. I had spent eighteen 
changing years with these friendly people: — I was a neighbor here, also, to my 
friend the composer Hartmann, whom I daily visited. All this was now to be 
changed. I took it as an indication from God that I should take the journey to 
Portugal, and it settled the matter. Meanwhile it was reported in the papers that 
the cholera was in Spain, and had broken out in Portugal. I wrote a letter to 
George O’Neill about it. His kind answer was that he would not urge me to 
come, but would be exceedingly happy if I decided thus myself, and that I was to 
Stay just as long as I liked. The cholera was spreading in Spain, but only a single 
case had shown itself in Portugal. I decided to take the journey, but not to go 
south at once. I wished to delay and to go to Stockholm, where I had not been 
for a long time, and where my dear friends, the authoress Fredrika Bremer and 
the writer Baron Beskow, lived. It was in the charming after-part of summer that 
I set out. 

The first time that I visited Stockholm I made my journey by diligence, and 
was a whole week about it. Now Sweden had the railway: at two o’clock in the 
afternoon the train started from Malmé, and in the evening one is at Jonkj6ping, 
where there is a good hotel, and as well managed as if it were in Switzerland: the 
next morning one takes his place in a carriage, and is at Stockholm in the 
afternoon. How changed! what a flight! Our children and children’s children live 
in the time of conveniences. We old folks have had the line of trouble midway 
between the two generations: we stand, so to speak, with one leg in one 
generation and one in the other, but that is very interesting. 

Beskow was out in the country when I got there, as also Miss Bremer, but 
both were expected shortly; meanwhile I wished to go to Upsala. I did not go 
alone; a kind Danish family, Henriques, whom I had lately learned to know and 
to feel myself at home with, were in Stockholm, and they accompanied me to 
Upsala. Here I again saw my friend Botticher, who married Tegnér’s daughter 
Disa, author of many sweet songs, which, set to Lindblad’s music, had been 
carried by Jenny Lind out into Europe’s world of song. I met again Count 


Hamilton and his amiable wife, the poet Gejer’s daughter. He was now Chief 
Proprietor, and lived in the romantically placed old castle. I also saw again the 
composer Josephson, who was Jenny Lind’s godson, when he was christened. 
His songs sound as melodious as the lay of the thrush in the northern birch 
woods. I went to see him. He lived in the house of Linnzeus, Sweden’s world- 
renowned botanist of former days. I passed a charming musical evening with 
Josephson, and the most cordial welcome was given to the gifted musician, 
Madame Henriques, from Copenhagen. In the evening we retumed to our hotel. 
The Henriques had their room near mine, and I had already lain down, when I 
heard a noise in the street — a charming song, a serenade. Was it for me? — I 
knew the good-will my young Swedish friends bore me — or was it given to 
Madame Henriques? I sprang out of bed, went to the window, and sat behind the 
curtain. The singers turned their faces all toward my neighbors’ windows. So 
doubtless Madame Henriques got it! I received from the students at Upsala an 
invitation to a festival to be given in the summer hall, which was adorned with 
flags, especially the Danish one. The Chief Proprietor and several of the older 
members of the University took part in it. The author Bjérck, son of the Bishop 
of Goétheborg, a true poet of great genius — God has since called him to Himself 
— greeted me with a pretty poem that did me too much honor. 

The song was sung; the conversation was very lively and hearty. I read three 
of my Wonder Stories, “The Butterfly,” 

“The Fir-tree,” and “The Ugly Duckling,” and received loud applause, and 
then was escorted amidst singing by the students to my home. The stars shone, 
the new moon was glimmering, it was a lovely, quiet evening, and up in the 
north the horizon was flaming with Northern Lights. When the next day I came 
to Stockholm, I found in the hotel an invitation to visit the King at his pleasure 
castle, Ulriksdal, which is situated a few miles from Stockholm, in the midst of 
woods and rocks, on a bay running in from the salt sea. After a lowering sky, the 
rain poured down and there was a great storm, so that I was obliged to get to the 
castle immediately, without seeing anything of the picturesque environs. As I sat 
a moment alone in the fine large hall, a gentleman stepped in, reached out his 
hand to me, and gave me a hearty welcome. I pressed his hand in return, but 
while I talked it came out that it was the King himself. For a moment I had not 
known him. He took me himself about the castle, and before sitting at table 
presented me to the Queen, who in her appearance reminded me of the noble — 
now dead — Grand Duchess of Weimar, whose relation she was. The young and 
not yet confirmed Crown Princess Louise shook hands with me in a friendly way 
and thanked me for the pleasure she had had in reading my stories. She made a 
very pleasant impression upon me by her naturalness, her trustworthiness, and 


child-like affection. She is now the Danish Crown Prince Frederick’s betrothed, 
and soon will be our Crown Princess. God bless the young couple. A lively 
conversation was carried on at the table. The King and Queen and all about were 
cordial and kindly disposed toward me. When coffee was brought in, the King 
took me to his smoking room and presented me with the latest books of his own 
writers. It was a charming day, one full of happiness, that spent with my royal 
patron. 

A few days after I was called to an audience and dinner at the Queen 
Dowager’s at Drotningholm, where also Prince Oscar with his family lived. I 
went out there by steamer, and was surprised at the splendid castle with its 
garden! I was reminded of the villa Albano at Rome, but Drotningholm has more 
beauty; it lies on an arm of Lake Malar. I had not seen her majesty since her 
husband King Oscar died. How much had there not passed in the world between 
that time and this. She seemed to me just as before, lively and kind. We talked 
for a long time together, when she was simple and gracious, open and cordial. 
Before dinner one of the gentlemen of the house took me around the garden; 
there was something very bright and sunny about all of Drotningholm. When her 
majesty said good-by after dinner, she added, “You came by the steamboat, but 
that is gone; but here is a carriage at your service whenever you yourself wish to 
order it.” She gave me in charge to one of the chamberlains, who was to show 
me the halls of the castle. As we began our walk Prince Oscar came up, and 
showed me the historic and artistic treasures, and took me into his private 
garden, where he showed me his children and a little oak also. He told me that 
he was betrothed to his wife on the Rhine, and that when they went there a year 
after, an acorn then planted had grown into a two-leaved tree, which they took 
up and transplanted in a little flower pot and set out here in the garden; it was 
now higher than I. When I was taking a leaf from the nearest tree as a souvenir 
of my visit at Drotningholm, the Prince gave me a branch from this tree. Lake 
Malar was before the castle, and quite hanging over the water was a great 
willow-tree. It was when Drotningholm was put in order? in the time of Charles 
XII.’s mother, and the quay was built, that many trees and bushes were taken 
away. Popular belief said then that this tree lived and put forth its leaves with the 
kingly race. When King John lay sick the tree withered and came near dying, the 
old kingly race was near dying out; but when King John’s grandson, Sweden’s 
present king, was born, the old willow grew green again. It was almost dark 
night when I left hospitable Drotningholm; as I stepped into the carriage, the 
composer Wennerberg, came up, Sweden’s Bell man of our time, both in music 
and words. We pressed one another’s hands and separated with the warm feeling 
which is natural to Sweden’s skalds and thier youthfulness. 


The next evening, when in Stockholm, I visited the River Garden, which the 
little island under the bridge is called which joins the castle holm to the north 
holm, where there is a cafe, and in the evening an illumination and music. I was 
in company with a number of young and old authors and artists; the highly gifted 
and very genial dramatic writer Blancha came in; he was greeted with great 
delight and brought to me. 

“Art thou there, brother?” he cried with a bright face, and embraced and 
kissed me. I mention it, because while I was surprised at the feast which gave me 
so much pleasure, I knew that we never had drunken Thous to each other. 

In Sweden it is so common that I can well understand that when young or old 
men with mutual interests in intellectual matters come together, all titles are 
thrown away, and they express themselves naturally with the confidential thou; 
so that after a time of festivity or lively meeting one easily, when years have 
gone by and he sees me again, is sure that we know one another, are friends, and 
even that we have most certainly drunk thou to each other. This the vivacious 
Blancha now believed, and I held my peace and answered with a thou, and 
clinked glasses with my Thou brother. That will never again occur, for he also 
belongs to the great ones who have left us. In 1868, at a festival, when Charles 
XII.’s monument was to be dedicated, Blancha suddenly fell dead in the street. 

Miss Bremer was in the country at her estate Arsta. As soon as she heard of 
my coming she invited me there for a long visit, but when this could not be 
managed on my part she came to Stockholm. I had not seen her or talked with 
her since she with our American friends, Marcus Spring and his wife, visited 
Denmark. So much meanwhile had happened! We talked about the Springs, and 
about Henriette Wulffs death in the buming ship on her voyage to America: we 
talked of Denmark’s sorrowful days of trial. The tears fell down the cheeks of 
the noble, compassionate woman. We talked of Jenny Lind, of much that was 
now gone by. 

“T am always a steadfast friend, Andersen,” said she, and her delicate hand 
grasped mine. It was the last time for this life: with Christmas came the 
sorrowful tidings, — Fredrika Bremer is dead. She had taken cold in church, had 
come home, and passed quietly into the sleep of death. Another of my faithful 
friends was lost to me for this world. In her letters I have a treasure and a 
memory. 

The writer Baron Beskow had come to town, and had for my gratification 
invited a select company, whom I was to meet. I have his letter that gives the 
programme: — 

“TUESDAY, October 3, 1865. 


“DEAR FRIEND, — I went to see you yesterday, to name those who are to 
come to oiir little dinner party to-morrow, namely, the Librarian of the Royal 
Library, Rydquist (our Jacob Grimm), the Antiquary Hildebrandt (our 
Thomsen), the keeper of the archives Bovwalius (our Wegener), the Skald (talis 
qualis) Strandberg.(the translator of Byron), C. G. Strandberg (the translator of 
Anacreon), Tander, who is personally known to you, and Dahlgren (who is the 
author of a national drama, which has been given one hundred and thirty times; 
the translator, also, of Calderon, etc.). You see the guests are not many but they 
are select. You will be welcome to-morrow at four o’clock, by your old friend, 
“BESKOW.” 

It was a cozy party, with a spirit of intellectual freedom and heartiness about 
it. 

It was twenty-five years since I had been in Sweden’s university town of 
Lund. In 1840 I received here the first public reception that was ever given me; 
the students came with music and speeches. I have told about it in “The Story of 
my Life,” and have said how overcome I was at this expression of regard. It 
seemed to me then as if I dared not come here again in years to come — that 
such a feast could never again be given me. Five-and-twenty years had gone by 
since that. I should meet a whole new generation. The journey home carried me 
close by; I wanted to spend a day or two in the town so friendly to my youth, to 
visit the old church, see the new college building which I had never seen. Some 
friends in Upsala had given me letters to a few of the Professors in the 
University, when I said that I was now a stranger in Lund. 

The long journey by rail was still a play of color in the woods; the yellow 
birch, the dark-green pines, and vermilion thorns, wooden houses with black 
roofs and white chimneys, the stony soil, the bold cliffs, and the great full sea 
were constantly appearing in turn. I reached Lund in the evening; I knew 
nobody, and believed that nobody knew me. I sought the hotel and went early in 
the evening to bed, weary from my journey. Soon I heard singing; some students 
were having a supper at the hotel in honor of some who were leaving. The 
singing sounded sweetly, and soon it sounded just outside my door. The young 
friends knew I was here, but when they heard that I had lain down to rest they 
went back again. 

I was commended to Professor Olde, and Linngreen gave me also a pleasant 
dinner with an intellectual company; during the dinner there came an invitation 
from the students, who had hastily decorated a hall to give a feast to me, with a 
youthful enthusiasm such as their fellows at Upsala had also shown toward me. 

At seven o’clock in the evening Professor Linngreen took me there. The hall 
was splendidly decorated. The walls were dressed with the arms of the 


provinces, and over each waved a Swedish and a Danish flag; at the stand also 
was planted the flag which the ladies of Copenhagen had worked for the students 
of Lund. The hall and apartments were filled with the old and young members of 
the University; after the eating came the speech-making, and I was welcomed 
from the stand by the spokesman of the students. I have kept the memory of 
what was said, but not the very words in which it was said: “Five-and-twenty 
years ago the students of Lund gave me a welcome and greeting. The current 
was still the same, but it was another generation; exactly a generation had grown 
up under my writings, which had been to them spiritual sustenance, for which 
they owed me thanks and love.” 

Singing followed, and a young poet, Wendel, read a pretty poem to me, and I 
expressed my gratitude by reading three of my Wonder Stories, “The Butterfly,” 

“The Happy Family,” and “It is certainly so.” Each one was received with 
shouts of applause, and now there followed in quick succession Danish and 
Swedish songs, which were so familiar, so full of young-hearted warmth, that it 
was again an evening of fortune which shines in my memory. The whole 
gathering followed me to the hotel where I was staying, arm in arm; the 
procession marched out to the sound of singing from the college building past 
the old church; we stopped for a moment by Tegnér’s monument, and then 
moved on with song through the quiet streets emptied of townsfolk. When I 
stood at my door they gave me nine cheers. Moved to deep gladness, I expressed 
my thanks, and reached my little chamber, humble and yet lifted up in heart, 
when there sounded still from the street a song which was the very melody that 
five-and-twenty years before had been sung at my festival in Lund in 1841. God 
grant every one of these young friends that gladness of life which I felt this 
evening. 

As soon as I came to Copenhagen I went into a hotel, for I was still a traveller 
and about to go to Portugal; but the route thither by sea from France was not 
attractive in the stormy autumn; in Spain it was unquiet. The paper spoke of 
Prim’s troops that were in movement on the border near Badajos, — the very 
route I should have to take if I went by land. I decided to wait here at home some 
time and see how things turned out. 

The pleasantest picture which my memory holds of this time is a short and 
charming visit at Fredensborg. The King was so gracious as to receive me. Two 
apartments in the castle were given me, and I found, as always, the most cordial, 
if I dare use the expression, most friendly reception. The King’s family wished 
to hear me read my last written stories. I have seen all the King’s children grow 
up, and always from their childhood they have given me the hands of friends. To 
know this family is to be drawn to them, — it is such a charming household, full 


of affection and a temperate life. The Queen has great good sense, and an inborn 
talent for painting and music; of the King’s noble heart and amiable character 
one sees many beautiful traits. All the King’s children have heard me read my 
Wonder Stories, — the Crown Prince Frederick and his brother, now King of 
Greece, the princesses Alexandra and Dagmar. Now there sat here the two 
youngest children, Princess Thyra and little Valdemar, who had this evening got 
a promise that he should stay up half an hour longer so that he could hear a part 
of the reading. 

The next day I made a few pleasant calls. Off in the garden of the castle, in 
one of the buildings, lived my friend, the poet Paludan-Miiller, of whom I have 
previously spoken. He is master of the Danish tongue, as Byron and Riickert 
were masters of their mother tongues, so that he made music of it. Every one of 
his poems discovers a profoundly poetic soul. “Adam Hama,” 

“The Marriage of the Dryad,” 

“The Death of Abel,” will always be read and admired. As a man Paludan- 
Moller has something so naive, frank, and good that one immediately feels 
drawn toward him. 

Still another happy house I was to visit in Fredensborg was that of my friend 
the rare artist and ballet-writer August Bournonville, who has raised his kind of 
art on the Danish stage, so that it occupies a worthy place among the best of all 
arts. In Paris they have more distinguished dancers than we, more decorations 
and extraordinary arrangements intermingled with the dancing, but such richness 
in truly poetic ballet composition as Bournonville has given, only Copenhagen 
possesses; there is a beauty, a noble purity, something very refined and 
characteristic in the great circle of ballets which he has given us. It would be a 
complete repertoire if we were to mention all that one or another has pronounced 
excellent, but most will certainly agree in naming “Napoli,” 

“Kermesson in Bruges,” 

“The Conservatory,” and “A Folk Story.” Bournonville can perhaps rightly 
blame us if we do not also here mention a couple of his historic ballets, 
“Waldemar,” with popular and beautiful music by Frélich, and “Valkyrien,” 
which has the grand music so full of melodies, by J. P. E. Hartmann. 

Bournonville, who is the creator and manager of the ballet of our day on the 
Danish stage, has at the same time a father’s interest in all those who take part in 
his works. He is of a warm, affectionate nature, and a good comrade. When one 
enters his homelike house he finds it full of sunshine, and sees his pretty lively 
wife and well-behaved children. 

I saw the familiar home life in the King’s castle; I saw it also in two smaller 
homes, equally full of sunshine, those of my friends Paludan-Miiller and 


Bournonville. To the latter I had just now dedicated my latest Wonder Stories 
which I read to the King’s family. Bournonville took me to his arms and 
expressed his hearty thanks, just as he had often encouraged me by word and by 
writing, giving me confidence and lifting my soul when one and another called 
friends had made me discontented. 

At Copenhagen I was as restless as a traveller who cannot reach his 
destination. The cholera was in Paris, and how that would affect my health and 
peace in Spain I could not get informed, but I hoped to learn it immediately after 
the new year. Circumstances must determine my journey, and show how far 
south I should go. Christmas and the first days of the new year I spent at 
Holsteinborg and Basnés. There I received a letter filled with the perfume of 
violets. George O’Neill sent these as greetings from the spring which awaited 
me at Lisbon. 


1866. 


At Amsterdam I have two prosperous and excellent fellow-countrymen, the 
brothers Brandt; I received from both of them a cordial letter, with an invitation 
to stay during my entire visit with the elder of the brothers, who is gifted, as I 
came to know, with one of the noblest, most thoughtful women of Holland for a 
wife. Only once before had I been in Holland, in the year 1847, when I first 
visited England. I then met at the Hague so much good-will and attention that I 
received a constant feast of good things, of which I have before spoken. 

The first of the friends who then came to see me was now dead, the publisher 
of “De Tijd,’ Van der Vliet, but I remembered the names of dear friends who 
looked for my coming; such were the old, highly honored writer, Van Lennep, 
the distinguished composer Verhulst, the author Kneppelhout, and the 
remarkable tragic actor Peters. Now I could for a longer time be with these, and 
see what especially belongs to Amsterdam, and enjoy the pleasures of family life 
there. 

The last of January I left Copenhagen by the evening train. It was winter time; 
the water was open, but it was cold. I was, it seemed to me, well provided with 
travelling luggage. It seemed to one of my friends, however, that this was not the 
case, for he came in the morning and left a whole lot of well lined travelling 
boots spread out on the floor; the largest and best pair was to be his good-by 
souvenir. I mention this little incident, and could in my life name numberless 
others of like character, the acts of individual friends. The words of sympathy 
and willingness to serve me which he expressed so earnestly showed me clearly 
what a friend I had, and how large a place I was made to have in his noble home 
circle. I shall hereafter come to speak of this home, when at the close of these 
pages I speak of the week-day and Sunday homes which I have, so to speak, in 
my father-land. 

From Kors6ér by Funen through the Grand Duchy we went in rapid journey. 
At Haderslev I saw the Prussian soldiery. I felt in an unhappy mood and 
depressed. I occupied the coupé with a young Prussian officer and his still 
younger wife, obliging people. I did not know them, nor they me. Later in the 
evening, at Altona station, while I stepped out of the carriage, there came an 
older man with a little girl, who looked at me and said in German to the child, 
“Give your hand to that man. It is Andersen, who has written the pretty stories.” 
He smiled at me, the child reached out her hand, and I patted her cheek. This 


little incident put me in good humor, and soon I was in my old home in 
Hamburg, the Hotel de I’Europe. 

The next day I drew near Celle, where I had only been in 1831, on my first 
journey. I wished to visit the unhappy Queen Mathilde’s grave, and the castle 
where she spent the last years of her life. In the “French Garden” there is shown 
a monument of her made of a block of marble; there was a wooden penthouse 
over it to keep off the winter snow; it looked like a barrack. 

In one of the apartments of the castle there hung a large portrait of Queen 
Mathilde, very different from the earlier one I had seen in Denmark. The picture 
I saw was beautiful, and the expression reminded me of Frederick VI. 

I left Hanover by the Westphalian Gate, and came by rail to Rheine, 
approaching the Holland border. It was late evening and a storm raged. Nearly 
all the lamps in the carriage had gone out, and it was black night within and 
without. I thought to myself, if this turns out well it is a good thing. We whizzed 
away as if driven by the storm, and when we drew near the station at Rheine, it 
seemed as if here also all the lights had been blown out. A man stumbled ahead 
with a lantern: that was to light us while we crossed the iron rails and eyed the 
procession that was in motion behind and before us. I came to the hotel which 
was pointed out; it did not look very inviting outside, and proved very frugal, 
with low-studded rooms, slow attendance, with black and sour bread. I felt as if I 
had gone back thirty years, and was travelling in a little town. Many call that the 
time of romance! I prefer the time of modern conveniences — our time. 

The next day I entered Holland; the carriage contained also a gentleman 
wearing decorations, a Hollander. In the course of conversation he heard that I 
was from Denmark. “You will meet with a distinguished countryman of yours in 
Amsterdam,” said he; “Andersen is there.” I doubted that, and said that I was 
Andersen. 

At the station in Amsterdam the brothers Brandt met me, and took me to my 
new home with the oldest of the brothers. It was a large, fine house, with garden 
and trees, outside by the canal called Heerengraacht, in the prettiest part of the 
town. 

I was received as an old friend by people whom I saw for the first time. The 
mother and sons in the house spoke excellent Danish; they both made a good 
impression upon me. The master of the house himself was full of animation and 
attention to my wants. I had at once the delightful sense of being blessed with 
good friends. Here, as in England and Scotland, there is a pleasing patriarchal 
custom with household and servants, of having a religious season morning and 
evening. The whole household is gathered for the reading of the Bible, which is 
followed by a psalm that gave a restful feeling to my soul. There was much 


sociability here. The evenings passed with music, song, and reading. Many more 
than I had supposed spoke Danish. I read nearly every evening a few of my 
Wonder Stories and Tales; if the company was large, they were given in French, 
English, or German translation. The elder Mr. Brandt was quite good at giving 
on the spot a Dutch translation of the Danish book which he had before him. 

Soon after my arrival I received an invitation from the management of the 
Stadt Theatre, three of the most eminent actors, among whom was the 
distinguished tragedian, Mr. Peters, to occupy any place which I might prefer 
during my entire visit. I had individual friends in Amsterdam of long standing 
whom I must visit. The town itself I became more familiar with than before. This 
time it was no flying visit which I made, but a stay of several weeks. 

Amsterdam is not Holland’s capital, but its chief city, the most extensive and 
active town in the country, — a very Venice of the North. The town is built upon 
piles in mud and water. The learned Erasmus characterized it when he said, “I 
have come to a city whose inhabitants live like crows on tops of trees.” Many an 
overflowing grain depot has given way when the foundation was not strong 
enough to sustain it; many a house pitched uneasily toward the street, only held 
in place by its stronger neighboring dwellings. There is a net-work of canals, as 
in Venice; but they are made wider, and have streets on both sides, where 
wagons rumble, — a thing which Venice does not know. The principal street of 
the town, Kalver Straat, stretches small and crooked from the Amstel up to the 
square where the Town Hall stands, on ground resting on piles, and where the 
Exchange, with its rows of Grecian pillars, is the noticeable point of the town. 
What always shocked my eye in Amsterdam was the striking costume worn by 
the children in the Orphan House; perhaps the disagreeableness for me lay in the 
fact that one only sees a similar dress on our criminals in Denmark, who work in 
servitude, — the one side of their clothes being gray, the other brown. In 
Amsterdam the poor orphans go about, girls and boys, with one side red, the 
other black. The boys’ jackets and trousers, and also the girls’ waists and skirts, 
are two sorts, black and red. 

I visited a few of the schools for the poor, and heard the singing of the 
children. I saw the Jews’ quarter, the Art Gallery and Museum, and what was 
especially new and wonderful to me, the Zoological Gardens — that was the 
most interesting of any I know. In summer there is music here: now one could 
only hear the fearful beasts’ howl; the shrieking parrots and cockatoos made 
their noises; a little blackbird had learned to say a few Dutch words, which it 
repeated incessantly. There was a grand collection here of wolves, bears, tigers, 
and hyenas; the kingly lion and the clumsy elephant. The llamas cast their spittle 
at us; the eagle looked with its human, wise — much too wise — glance at us; 


what splendid dress of feathers he wore! In such a collection of feathered fowls 
one learns to despise what the dyer’s art can do. Black swans swam in the 
basins; seals came out and sunned themselves; but the most interesting, because 
most novel to me, were the hippopotamuses, male and female, in their deep 
water ponds. They raised their ugly heads several times above the water, and 
displayed their great mouths with big teeth far apart. Their skin reminded me of 
hogs’ skin without the bristles. There had just been born a young one. The 
keeper had to watch night and day for the coming of the little creature to secure 
it before it should be killed by the male. The young fellow had his own house 
provided like his parents. He ducked under the water when I entered. The keeper 
knew how to poke him out; he was as big as a fattened calf, had dusky eyes, and 
a reddish yellow hide that looked like a fish skin minus its scales. His future was 
already provided for, for he had been sold to the Zoological Garden at Cologne. 

The days flew by all too rapidly in Amsterdam; there was so much to see, so 
many acquaintances to visit. The three oldest ones I had, dating from my first 
stay here, were the honored old writer Van Lennep, the composer Verhulst, and 
the actor Peters. My dear friend Van Lennep was an old man, with silver white 
hair like Thorwaldsen. He spoke jestingly of the likeness of his face to Voltaire, 
and said it was more wrinkled and satiric now. He said that he was at work upon 
the since completed romance, “The Seven Stars.” A few of his best known 
dramatic works have recently been put upon the stage, and he promised that 
during my stay here I should see acted his tragedy, “De Vrouwe van 
Wardenburg.” 

The composer Verhulst, whom I next visited, met me with rejoicing. His first 
question was about our common friend Niels Gade, who of all contemporary 
composers he placed the highest. He showed me how thoroughly he studied his 
compositions; he showed me these, and among them the “Hamlet Overture,” 
which the week before I came had been given at the Amsterdam Musical Union, 
where Verhulst was director. He mourned that Holland, unlike Denmark, had no 
national opera. In the following week there was again to be given a grand 
concert, and he promised that, notwithstanding there had been given at the two 
last concerts pieces by Gade, namely the “Hamlet Overture” and “In the 
Highlands,” I should still hear some of Gade’s works. 

The evening came. I was present at the concert, when was given one of 
Gade’s symphonies, and this was especially applauded, and people looked at me 
as much as to say, “Carry our enthusiasm to your gifted countryman.” There was 
an elegantly dressed audience; but it was unpleasant to me not to see a face of 
the people, whose men in our time are those who have given us the most 
remarkable musical works, the people who gave us Mendelssohn, Halévy,. and. 


Meyerbeer. I did not see a single Jew, and mentioned my surprise, and it was 
still greater when I heard — would I had misunderstood my ears! — that they 
were not admitted here. On several occasions I received the impression that there 
is a strong division here between men in social, religious, and artistic relations. 

In Denmark one meets on the stage the most remarkable artists, men and 
women, moving in the best circles, but not here in Amsterdam. I spoke of this, 
and named a person whom I wished to meet, and was answered that here it was 
contrary to custom and usage; but it is not good custom and usage. In Denmark, 
God be praised, we do not know such distinctions. At the King’s palace on 
reception evenings, when the most eminent are invited, the famous actors are not 
excepted. 

The Stadt Theatre at Amsterdam, which I visited frequently, gave nearly 
every evening a representation in Dutch; but once a week there came from the 
Royal Theatre at the Hague the French opera and ballet; Meyerbeer’s 
“L,’Africaine” was given, and the ballet “Biche en Bois.” The opera had good 
vigor, beautiful voices, and was well received; the ballet was, in respect to 
composition and beauty, far below what the Danish stage has. I saw a few 
tragedies, such as Schiller’s “Maid of Orleans”; the principal role was taken 
finely and with understanding by the first actress on the stage, Miss Kleine 
Gartmann; and of still greater interest to me was her rendering of “De Vrouwe 
van Wardenburg.” The piece is a dramatic poem in three acts. First one sees her 
as the strong, passionate woman, who herself leads the defense when her town is 
stormed; later she comes forward as an older wife; and finally she is the aged 
matron in a time when all the former relations and opinions are entirely changed, 
when her daughter’s son is a Protestant and leads to the altar the daughter of a 
workman. She awaits the bridal party in the knightly hall, where they are to 
receive her blessing; her hand rests upon her grandson’s head, but when she is to 
lay it upon the head of the bride, born in poverty and meanness, her last strength 
leaves her and she drops dead. It is a strong and absorbing picture from historic 
times. With my friends’ (the Brandts) explanation I understood the whole 
movement, and was especially taken with Miss Kleine Gartmann’s masterly 
acting. I heard later that it was a copy of Ristori’s representation of Elizabeth, 
which I have not seen; but it was certainly well done and a piece of genuine 
acting which was exhibited in “De Vrouwe van Wardenburg.” I saw the piece a 
few times; it is certainly a remarkable production upon the Holland stage, but if 
it were to be given in a strange country I have my doubts about it. Here it was 
given well mounted and with great refinement. Between the acts, however, there 
was something out of place. The orchestra played modern dance music: I was for 
my part zealous for Verhulst and Petters. The gallery on the occasion was filled 


with a noisy, restless people, who shouted at the music and whistled an 
accompaniment. It was a poor custom too, I thought, that in the evening the 
spectators drank their tea and lager in the parquet; but every country has its own 
customs. 

On my former visit to Holland I did not see Ten Kate, who is perhaps the 
most eminent writer of the country, but now we were to meet and become 
friends. His-son-in-law, the merchant Van Hengel, had a few years before with 
his young wife been in Denmark; they visited me there, and brought a greeting 
from the poet. Now he gave this for himself at the table of his son-in-law. There 
was met here a large company, and most of them understood Danish. Ten Kate 
proposed my health, and then that of my father-land, Denmark, which should 
live and blossom forth after all its heavy trials. He spoke warm words, that were 
uttered with such fervor as to bring tears to my eyes. I proposed Ten Kate’s 
health and then Holland’s, and finally read in Danish two of my stories, “The 
Most Charming Rose of the World” and “The Butterfly,” which had been 
faithfully and poetically rendered, and included in my collected works. 

He improvised a poem in Dutch to me, which I answered in the same way in 
Danish. It was most hearty and lively, and the little snug room was certainly one 
of gayety. The table was decorated with a large confection representing Fortune. 
She held the Danish flag, on which my name was inscribed, and Holland’s flag 
with the name Ten Kate: I have still as a souvenir this flag. Ten Kate keeps the 
Danish one. The entire piece was quite covered over with small storks, my 
favorite bird, and, I believe, the arms of the Hague. 

Our Danish Consul, Véldsen, gave a similar dinner, where I was the honored 
guest, and where Ten Kate gave me a delightful and charmingly expressed 
welcome from the children of Holland. He read also his versified translation of 
my story, “The Angel.” I was obliged then to tell viva voce in Danish the story of 
“The Swineherd.” 

One evening in my home with the Brandt family, there was a large and select 
company, when I heard for the first time the old white-haired poet Van Lennep 
recite with great youthfulness and dramatic action a long poem of Van 
Bilderdijk, Holland’s old and honored poet. 

Five weeks had I spent in this hospitable and happy home, and now came the 
day of departure. The brothers Brandt accompanied me to the station, but I was 
not going farther than to Leyden, where good friends awaited me. The sun shone 
warmly, a thin sheet of snow still lay on the earth; but at the last station the snow 
had melted, and from this time we entered spring, for there was no more snow or 
cold. 


At the railway station in Leyden I was met by my friend the poet Van 
Kneppelhout, and taken by him to his pretty house, where I was to stay a few 
days. His excellent wife called us to dinner, and here I found gathered a large 
part of the professors of Leyden University, with their wives. We talked in 
French, English, and Danish. A large printed story by Van Kneppelhout, “The 
Swallows and Leeches,” was given to the guests in remembrance of this dinner. I 
met again my old friend, the well known Professor Schlegel, and learned to 
know the celebrated astronomer Keiser, visited his great observatory, and would 
have seen the sun spots, but the clouds would not give me a chance. 

In an open carriage, one beautiful sunny day, I drove with Van Kneppelhout 
and his wife out to the dunes, where a new immense sluice-way conducts the 
Rhine to the sea; and thus the Rhine does not, as my geography taught me when 
I was at school, “lose itself in the sand.” The way led through picturesque 
villages; in the grounds were long beds filled with crocuses, hyacinths, and 
tulips. 

We got out of the carriage in front of the sand dunes and climbed over the wet 
sand, where the sun, as long as we were on the lee side, burned with hot rays. 
The sea lay stretched out before us; only a solitary ship was to be seen. We went 
to the sluices where the Rhine is conducted into the North Sea; it is a cyclopean 
work built in our day. The wind blew icily cold, and sent the flying sand into our 
eyes: it was late in the afternoon before we returned to our home in Leyden. 

Meeting and separating, however happy one may be, or however much he 
may enjoy himself, is the beating of the pulse in travel. At the Hague, whither 
my route now lay, I should in a few days only see again my excellent host and 
hostess, and meet with friends and acquaintances. I had there our Danish 
Ambassador, Baron Bille-Brohe, whom I had known from his student days; and 
there too was Fredrika Bremer’s relation, my friend Baron Wrede, the Swedish 
Ambassador. 

In the carriage which took me the short distance to the Hague, I sat with a 
young couple, who asked if I was not the Danish writer Andersen. They thought 
they knew me from the portrait they had seen in Amsterdam. At the hotel Oude 
Doelen, where I had stayed before, I received a cordial shaking of hands. 

How delightful it is, a real blessing from God, to be out in the world, to sit 
down in a great city all unknown, an entire stranger, and yet know with certainty 
that only meet there with some misfortune and one suddenly discovers that he 
has friends, real and true. I soon felt myself quite at home at the Hague. I saw 
here, at a great dinner given by Van Brienen, all the distinguished world, learned 
to know many excellent people, and went away again south by Rotterdam to 
Antwerp. 


The fire burned in the chimney-place, the sun shone into the cozy room. One 
of my first visits was to the celebrated painter Keiser, the director of the 
Academy. He lives at the Museum, where I found him in his study, and was 
received as if I were an old acquaintance. He showed me the colossal work 
which was occupying him at the time, and can be finished only after several 
years’ labor, — a painting which is to cover the walls in a great hall of the 
Museum, — a representation of all the history of Flemish art. There are more 
than a hundred portraits in full length, to say nothing of lesser allegorical 
pictures, as of Philosophy, Poetry, History, marked by busts of Plato, Homer, 
and Herodotus. 

The good man himself took me about the Museum, which is rich in the best 
paintings of Rubens, Van Dyck and others. In Antwerp also had I a hospitable 
Danish home with my countryman the merchant Good and his wife. I saw with 
him a large part of the city, the fine churches and monuments. What especially 
interested me in this place was an artistic memorial; it was not the statues of 
Rubens and Van Dyck, only a tablet sunk in the wall at the entrance of the 
cathedral — the likeness of Quentin Matsys, who died in 1529. The inscription 
tells how “in Sijnen Tijd grossmidt en daernais Tamens schilder.” Therein lies a 
whole romance. Out of his love for a painter’s beautiful daughter, he threw aside 
his anvil and hammer and took up brush and pallet. Love inspired him and 
carried him on, and as a painter of repute he gained his young bride. One of his 
greatest pictures has a place in the Museum, and on the tablet stands in Latin, 
“Love made the smith into an Apelles.” 

I passed through Brussels to Paris. Our Danish Crown Prince Frederick was 
here, staying at the Hotel Bristol, on the Place Vendome. He spoke graciously 
with all. One heard his praises everywhere. He received me with his wonted 
kindness, and on the first Sunday afterward I spent a delightful day in his 
company. He invited me to accompany him to the races at Vincennes. At one 
o’clock we set out in three carriages, every one with four horses and out-riders. 
Our route lay by the Boulevards, and we passed all the other carriages. People 
stood and gazed with all attention at the Crown Prince: “Cést lui! cést lui!” they 
cried. Arrived at the place, the Prince was received by one of the town officials, 
who took him to the imperial tribune, while the rest of us followed on. There 
was a great apartment there with fire burning in the grate, soft chairs and sofas: 
shortly after a son of Murat came in, an elderly man, and his son followed after; 
they were the only ones here of the emperor’s family. Below a great crowd was 
singing; all eyes were turned toward the imperial tribune. I sat there enjoying the 
scene, and full of thought, too, of the changes in my life. I thought of my 
childhood in poverty in the little house at Odense, — and now here! 


On the way home people stood by the road to see the Danish Crown Prince. 
At dinner that day with him, he remembered that the day after, the second of 
April, was my birthday, and he drank the health of my new year that was to 
begin on the morrow. 

The festival day, which my friends among men and women always make so 
bright when I am in Denmark, with flowers, books, and pictures, blossomed 
about me now in my room; I expected it would be very different in a strange 
land, but this was not the case, for from home there came in the morning many 
letters and telegrams from the Collins in Copenhagen. All my dear friends were 
thinking of me, and later in the day Denmark’s Crown Prince honored me with a 
visit. I dined with our consul, where I found a company of many of my 
countrymen who drank my health. 

When I came home to my hotel late in the evening, there sat there awaiting 
me a countryman residing in Paris with a great bouquet of flowers from Madame 
Melchior of Copenhagen. He had received a letter in the morning telling him to 
bring me such a one, but the whole day passed with his inquiring for my 
lodgings, which he did not find till evening. I was happy as a child, and in the 
midst of my pleasure there came, as so often with me, the thought: I have too 
much happiness! it must some time slip away, and heavy trials come — how 
shall I then bear those? There is an uneasiness in being so lifted up and endowed 
with such wealth of fortune. 

I heard for the first time Christina Nilsson; she appeared in “Martha.” I was 
pleased with her dramatic gifts and enraptured with her delightful voice. I paid 
her a visit, and found we were not strangers to one another. When I read in the 
papers of her first appearance, the fortune which rained down on the young 
Swedish maiden, born so poor and yet so rich, I felt great interest for her, and 
wrote to one of my friends in Paris that when he met Mile. Nilsson he must 
mention me to her, and say that when I should go there I should ask the privilege 
of visiting her. She replied that we were already old friends; that she lived with a 
Norwegian family where I had been one day with Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, and 
had heard me read a few of my Wonder Stories, and that she had been 
introduced to me as a young Swedish girl who was studying music and would 
one day go upon the stage; yes, I had given her a little cutting of paper, when I 
was snipping out something for some children who were in the room. At hearing 
that, I suddenly recalled a morning visit in Paris, where I had read and had cut 
out some paper things. I remembered talking there with a young lady who was 
some time to appear in opera, but it had escaped my mind; I did not remember 
more of her; but now I stood before her and was received gladly, as a friend; she 
gave me her portrait, and wrote in French some generous, kind words. 


A letter of introduction took me to Rossini, whom I had not before this seen 
or conversed with. He was so polite as to say that he was well acquainted with 
my name, that I needed no letter of introduction. We talked about Danish music; 
he had heard Gade’s name, he said. Siboni he had known personally, and his 
son, the composer, had visited him. He asked me next if I would translate for 
him a piece from a newspaper which the Austrian Minister had sent him, in 
which it was mentioned that on the fifteenth of April there would be given at 
Vienna a concert, on the occasion of laying the corner-stone of a monument to 
Mozart, and that there would be brought out two new pieces of music by 
Rossini, “Christmas,” and, if I remember rightly, “The Battle of the Giants.” 
During our conversation a new caller came, and to him he spoke in Italian. I 
heard him say that I was “una poeta Tedesco!” I corrected him to “Danese,” 
when he looked at me and continued, “but Denmark belongs to Germany!” Then 
the stranger interrupted with the explanation: “The two lands have lately been at 
war with one another.” Rossini smiled good-naturedly, and asked me to forgive 
his ignorance of geography. He gave me his portrait card, wrote his name on it, 
and asked me to write mine and my address, when he would give me an 
invitation to one of his musical evenings. 

The King of Denmark’s birthday, the eighth of April, I spent with my 
countrywoman, Madame the Viscountess Robereda, daughter of the deceased 
Danish Minister of the Marine Zahrtmann. I learned, in making my way thither, 
how much difference it may make in a great populous city if one suddenly turns 
to the right or to the left. The place to which I was to go lay by the Porte Etoile, 
on the left side. I went from Place de la Concorde an hour before the time, in 
order to look at the multitude promenading the Champs d’Elysées The crowd 
pressed on along the broad road, passing on both sides: one carriage followed 
another, — elegant equipages from the drive in the Bois de Boulogne. They 
increased all the way up to the Porte Etoile, where it seemed to me impossible to 
cross without being run over, and yet I must get over to the opposite side. For a 
whole hour I hunted for a good crossing-place. Here and there a man 
accomplished the act, but I dared not venture. I could see the house where I was 
to go in, but I could not see any possibility of getting across to it. The clock had 
already passed the appointed time, when my good genius again came to me, or 
rather it was sent, — a heavily laden wagon drawn by six horses, that was going 
across at a slow pace, and so made a bulwark, as it were, against all the dashing 
equipages, and I walked on the lee of this very safely, and so got across to where 
I wanted to be. 

As we Sat at table a great storm sprang up, and soon the lightning flashed so 
that all the lights in the room lost their power. It was a magnificent sight to look 


out over Paris, which now lay shrouded in darkness, and then suddenly blazed as 
with a dart of sunlight. The rain did not lessen. It was impossible to get a 
carriage, and the storm promised to hold far into the night. All the omnibuses 
were full, all the carriages taken up, — so said the servants and porter. A guest 
chamber was offered me, but I was quite certain I myself could find a carriage, 
so I ran across the place and into the broad drive-way, but no carriage was to be 
found, and on all the omnibuses was the word complet. The rain poured down, 
and it was half after one before I reached my hotel; there was not a dry thread 
upon me. I was as wet as if I had gone through the Seine. 

My able fellow-countryman, the artist Lorenz Frélich, who as an artist has 
also in France a well known and honored name, had just begun upon some 
illustrations for a number of my later stories which had lacked pictures. He 
worked with great pleasure on the book. He had a happy home, a noble wife, and 
a charming little girl, the original of “Baby,” in the picture-book, which all 
France knows well. At his table I met the writer Sauvage, who said that he 
would give dramatic treatment to the idea contained in the Wonder Story, “The 
Galoshes of Fortune,” and show the falsity of the position taken by so many, that 
the old times were better than the new. He showed me a letter he had received 
from Jules Sandeau, in which were the words, “You are fortunate in dining with 
Andersen; he is a poet full of grace, and a true Prosaist! He is like Haydn in 
music. I am delighted with what I know of his, and, to name a single one, with 
‘The Little Sea-maid.’” 

Before I left Paris, I was permitted a great pleasure, — an honor I received 
from Vienna, sent by the Emperor Maximilian in Mexico, — the commander’s 
order of Notre Dame de Gaudeloupe; the letter which accompanied it said that 
the order was bestowed upon me in recognition of my poetic writings. The 
noble, richly gifted, and soon so ill-fated Emperor had remembered me and 
wished to give me pleasure. I remembered an evening many years ago, when in 
the Emperor’s palace at Vienna with his mother, the Archduchess Sophia. I read 
some of my stories; two young men came in who were very friendly and talked 
to me: it was Prince Maximilian and his brother, now the Emperor of Austria. 

The thirteenth of April I left Paris, and in the afternoon reached Tours. The 
whole journey long the spring greeted me with blossoming fruit-trees; and when 
the day after I came to Bordeaux, there was a luxuriant display in the Botanical 
Garden. All the trees, southern and northern, were in their glory, the blossoms 
gave forth their fragrance, the gold-fish sported by hundreds in the canal. I was 
again in my accustomed Hotel Richelieu, and saw once more my countrymen 
and my French friends, among whom I especially received great attention and 
kindness from the litterateur George Ainée, and the musician Ernst Redan. I 


spent a few lively evenings with them. Redan played from Schumann; Amee 
read in French several of my stories and the entire “Picture-book without 
Pictures”; a young Frenchman who listened was so overcome that tears flowed 
down his cheeks, and, to my surprise, seized my hand and kissed it. 

Through George Amée I received an invitation from the commander, General 
Dumas, who had formerly served in Africa, and has in the “Revue de deux 
Mondes” written in an interesting way of Algiers and the Arabs. He spoke 
warmly and appreciatingly of the Danish soldiers’ bravery, which did my heart 
good, as when one hears his own kin praised. He invited me to share his box at 
the opera, and I was there several times and enjoyed his kindness. 

On the twenty-fifth of every month a steamer leaves Bordeaux for Lisbon. I 
had already announced my coming to O’Neill by the vessel which would reach 
there the twenty-eighth of April. The weather meanwhile was very stormy. I 
knew the Spanish sea offered no pleasure excursion, but it was not much better 
to go through uneasy Spain, where the railway between Madrid and the border of 
Portugal was not yet completed. Then I heard that Ristori was at Bordeaux, and 
would appear one of the first evenings as Medea, and also as Marie Stuart. I 
have previously mentioned how she enraptured me when I saw her in London as 
Lady Macbeth. I must see her again, give a few days to a stay in Bordeaux, give 
up the sea voyage, and go through Spain to Portugal. 

Ristori’s Medea was magnificent, never to be forgotten; equally so her Lady 
Macbeth. 

My departure was arranged, and the journal “La Gironde,” which afterward 
came to hand, spoke very courteously of me and my stay in Bordeaux. When I 
left I received from the learned Frenchman Michel, who had known my 
celebrated countrymen Bréndsted and Fiin Magnussen, his rendering in French 
of the Basque popular tales, which I thus could read on my journey through the 
Basque country. Tunnel followed tunnel; it was wild and lonely, with single 
places here and there, and small black towns. We came by Burgos to Madrid. 
During my former visit the city did not attract me, and still less did it this time; I 
felt myself alone and unhappy. The government forces had got the better of the 
revolutionary movement, but how easily and how soon this might break out! and 
so it did but a few weeks after I had reached Lisbon. The telegrams announced 
bloody fighting in the streets and lanes. I was exceedingly desirous to get away, 
but the railway to the Portuguese boundary was not yet open, and to engage a 
place in the mail wagon I must wait five days. 

Thursday evening, the third of May, I finally took my leave. A young lawyer 
from Lisbon was my only travelling companion: he spoke French a little, and 


was very kind and considerate. It was a moonlit night. We went over the 
Campagna, — past single, solitary ruins. A never-to-be forgotten romantic 
character belonged to it all. In the early morning we passed the river Tagus, and 
later in the day pretty wooded tracts; it was nearly evening before we began to 
cross the mountains, and we dined at Truxillo, Pizarro’s birthplace. At the post- 
houses one could not be sure of getting anything but chocolate, and my 
companion and I therefore carried wine and provisions with us, so that we lacked 
nothing but rest at night; that was not to be thought of, so broken up was the 
way. The carriage stuck and swung about, we went over great stones and into 
deep ruts, and at last at Merida we came to the railway, reaching it early in the 
morning before the sun was up. 

My travelling companion took me through a number of streets and lanes to 
see some ruins which had come down from the time of the Romans. I was so 
fagged out, so very indifferent to seeing any shows, that I went along reluctantly 
with stumbling steps, and looked with sleepy eyes on the old stones; it was much 
more delightful to hear the locomotive’s whistle and see the steam curling up. 
We had only a short distance to go, and we were in the large Spanish border 
town Badajos. Here, in a good hotel and with an irreproachable breakfast, I got 
my vigor back, and after a few hours’ rest we were able to continue the journey, 
and so we came to Lisbon early in the morning. 

To go from Spain into Portugal is like flying from the Middle Ages into the 
present era. All about were whitewashed, friendly looking houses, hedged about 
by trees; and at the larger stations refreshments could be had, while in the night 
we found a chance to rest in the roomy railway carriage. 

We were a day and night reaching Lisbon. My attentive travelling companion 
procured a carriage for me, and bade the coachman take me to the Hotel Durand, 
where I would be close by Tolades O’Neill’s offices. So far all was very well; 
but not when I came to the hotel, for all the rooms were taken, and I heard that 
O’Neill’s establishment and offices were not his lodging place; that he had his 
home half a mile (Danish) outside of Lisbon, at his country-seat “Pinieros.” It 
was Sunday, and no one came to town on that day. Tired as I was, I must take a 
carriage and drive out there. It was on one of the heights by the Alcantara 
Valley, hard by the great aqueduct, “Arcos dos Aquas Livres.” 

I was most cordially welcomed by the friend of my youth, and by his wife 
and sons. They had so confidently expected me by the French steamship that 
they had gone to meet it. The Danish ships that lay in the Tagus had raised the 
Dannebrog as a greeting to me. 

The garden was still in full flower, with roses and geraniums; climbing plants 
and passion-flowers hung over the walls and hedges. The elder-tree’s white 


blossoms against the red pomegranate’s gave me the Danish colors; in the grain 
appeared the red poppy and the blue chicory, so that I could fancy I saw a piece 
of field from home, but here it was hedged about by high cactus and solemn 
cypresses. The wind whistled nearly every night as at home in the autumn time. 
“Tt is the coast wind that blows and makes Portugal blessed and healthy,” they 
said. 

I had read of Lisbon’s narrow, crooked streets, where wild dogs feasted on 
the carcasses left to rot. I saw a light, handsome town with broad streets, and 
houses whose walls were often decorated with shining slabs of porcelain. 

One of the most noted of the living authors in Portugal is Antonio Feliciano 
de Castilho; he has married a Danish lady, Miss Vidal. I had thus a fellow- 
countrywoman and a great writer to visit. George O’ Neill took me to them. 

Castilho was born at the beginning of this century. In his sixth year he caught 
the small-pox and lost his sight by it; but he was seized with a fervent desire to 
study; his rich endowment helped him, and he devoted himself especially to 
grammar, history, philosophy, and Greek. When not quite fourteen he wrote 
Latin verse which won high praise, and shortly after followed writings in his 
mother tongue; but he devoted himself most to the study of botany. With his 
brother, who was eyes for him, he wandered in the charming country about 
Coimbra and took in all the beauty of nature, so that he sang of it in his poem 
“Spring.” At Coimbra too he wrote the poem “Echo e Narcisso,” which in a few 
years ran through several editions. He translated “Ovid,” and showed great 
poetic power. A young lady, Maria Isabel de Buena Coimbra, was educated at a 
Benedictine nunnery near Oporto, where she remained some time after her 
education was completed. She was acquainted with classic and modern authors; 
she read the poem “Echo e Narcisso,” and wrote, without giving her name to the 
author, “Should Echo be found, would you then resemble Narcissus?” 

With this began a correspondence between Castilho and the unknown writer. 
After a time he asked if he might venture to inquire her name. She gave it; the 
correspondence continued, and in the year 1834 they were betrothed and 
married. Three years afterward she died. The poem which he wrote to her 
memory, is placed by his countrymen beside the best things in their literature. 
He afterward married Charlotte Vidal, whose father was consul at Helsingér. By 
her aid Castilho translated into Portuguese several Danish poems, such as some 
from Baggesen, Oehlenschlager, and Boye. 

I was received into his house as an old acquaintance and friend. The good 
poet talked with great vivacity, he was full of youth and freshness. He was at 
work now upon a translation of “Virgil.” His son, also a writer, aided his blind 
father. The daughter has fine eyes, that shine with the light of the south. I 


improvised a poem on them; stars by day they were, brighter than the stars of 
night. Castilho and his family soon gave me the pleasure of a return visit at 
Pinieros. I received from him one or two letters, dictated in French, and signed 
by his own hand. My letters to him I wrote in Danish; he says, therefore, in one 
of his, “We talk with one another like Pyramus and Thisbe — my wife the wall.” 
With Madame Castilho’s help, Danish letters and literature were imparted to the 
blind poet. 

I had been several weeks at Pinieros and felt myself at home with these dear 
Portuguese friends. Madame O’Neill gave interesting reminiscences of her 
childhood, dating from Don Miguel’s time; the oldest of her sons, George, 
played the piano well, read much, and took great interest in nature; the younger, 
Arthur, was a bright, handsome boy, quick at vaulting on his horse and riding 
away, and both of them were very attentive to me. The father, my friend George 
O’Neill, spent the whole day at his counting-room; he was at the head of the 
house Tolades O’ Neill, and Consul for Denmark and other greater countries. In 
the evening we saw him at home, always happy and lively; we talked Danish 
together, of our old times in Denmark; then the guitar was taken down, or his 
son George took his place at the harpsichord, when the brothers sang with fine 
rich voices out of “Martha” and “Rigoletto.” I put confidence in O’Neill; it 
seemed to us as if we were fellow-countrymen and brothers. 

We had been here already a month together; I wanted now to see a still more 
fertile and more beautiful portion of Portugal. Carlos O’ Neill had invited me to 
his pretty villa, Bonegos, near Setubal. His brother George with his wife and 
sons accompanied me. We went by steamer across the broad Tagus, and then 
took the railway straight to Setubal, which lies right on the ocean among orange 
groves and hills. 

Carlos O’Neill’s carriage took us from the railway station to his villa. It was 
the old highway from Lisbon to the southern part of the country which we were 
passing over, and it wound quite like a road in Spain; soon it was so small that 
only a single carriage could go, then it was wide enough for four carriages; it 
rose on rocky ground and then sank for a long distance in deep sand, set with 
flowering aloes. Before us rose the fortress of Palmella, like a great ruin; nearer, 
under shady trees, was the desolate, lonely monastery Brancana, and hard by 
was O’Neill’s villa. Here I stepped into a well ordered, happy home. Every view 
from my balcony window looked out on palm-trees overshadowing fountains; 
the ocean lay before the terrace, with its rich diversity of color; the pepper-trees 
stood like weeping-willows above the reservoirs of water, where gold-fish swam 
about among the water-lilies; further on was an orange grove, and beyond that, 
still further, was the vineyard. 


I looked out over the town of Setubal and the bay with its ships, and the white 
sand hills were set against the blue ocean. After every warm day, there was a 
breeze at evening that brought rest and coolness. Darkness fell, but the stars 
came forth and shone wondrous clear, and then the countless fire-flies darted 
about over trees and bushes. 

They were affectionate, home-loving people with whom I lived, and they 
showed me the greatest attention and consideration. The son, young Carlos, a 
fine fellow with dark blue eyes and coal-black hair, was my faithful guide and 
escort on all my expeditions to the hills, he on his horse, I on an ass. He had had 
one sister; it was only a few months since that God had called her to Himself; 
she was fourteen years old, the joy of the household. The loss of her had clouded 
the sunshine in what had been her father’s merry home. 

We lived very quietly, but for me, there was a rich variety. Young Carlos and 
I rode through lemon groves, where pomegranates and magnolias were brilliant 
with flowers; we visited a few deserted monasteries, and took a view from 
Palmella out over the great cork groves to the “Tagus, Lisbon, and the Cintra 
mountains. We took a sail out over the open sea to the grotto at Mount Arabida, 
and visited the town of Troja, now buried under sand hills. The Phoenicians 
founded it; the Romans afterward dwelt there, and made salt in the same way as 
it still is obtained: the great remains show that. The sand hills were covered with 
a growth of bushes, thistles, and flowers that with us flourish in greenhouses. 
Where we stopped on the shore great heaps of stones were piled up, ballast for 
ships, which here in the bay had exchanged their lading for salt; stones from 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, China: quite a wonder story might be written about 
that. We walked about in this desolate place, and climbed the sand hills and 
looked out on the ocean. I looked over the water — the nearest coast was 
America. I thought of my friends there, Marcus Spring and his good wife; of 
Longfellow, the great poet of “Hiawatha” and “Evangeline;” I thought of what 
America had given us in Washington Irving and Cooper, — wine of the soul 
from yonder hemisphere: I never shall go there, I have such terror of the water; 
but my thoughts went thither from the dunes at Troja, the Portuguese Pompeii. 

I saw a bull-fight at Setubal, innocent and bloodless by the side of Spanish 
ones. I saw too the popular St. Anthony’s feast, with torches in the streets, 
singing and processions. I spent a delightful month, full of lively occupation in 
this beautiful Setubal. The visit here and at Pinieros had already occupied half 
the time I had devoted to my stay in Portugal, and I desired also before I left to 
visit Coimbra and Cintra. I must leave or I should be spending the whole winter. 

The journey by diligence through the burning-hot, unquiet Spain was not 
advisable; it was more sensible to go by steamer from Lisbon to Bordeaux, but I 


dared not set out till the equinoctial storms were over. How would the journey 
from France be arranged? What dimensions would the war in Germany take? 
Would France enter it? I saw that the journey home would be full of uneasiness, 
and I came near spending the winter in Portugal, but to travel far away from 
friends and live in a hotel were not at all pleasant to think of, while to stay as a 
guest several months — I thought of the old proverb: “The welcome guest 
becomes tiresome when he sits too long in the strange house.” I came therefore 
to the conclusion to try the sea voyage, and see what a war-vexed time would 
bring to pass. In the middle of August a steamer came from Rio Janeiro to 
Lisbon, and went immediately on to Bordeaux; so I determined to take that after 
a visit to Coimbra, and a stay of a week or two in charming Cintra. 

It was hard to leave pleasant Bonegos, and the amiable people there. Carlos 
O’Neill, father and son, accompanied me to Lisbon, and from here, with the 
brothers George and José O’ Neill, I made a journey first to Aveiro, and thence to 
the romantically placed Coimbra, the university town of Portugal. It lies up on 
the side of a mountain, one street above another, several of the houses rising 
three or four stories over those below. The streets are narrow and crooked; steep 
stone steps lead between separate buildings from one street up into the next. 
Here are a great many of the shops and bookstalls. Everywhere I saw students, 
all dressed in a kind of medieval costume, — a long black gown, a short cape, 
and a Polish cap hanging down. I saw a company of the lively youths setting out 
with guitar or gun over the shoulder, bound for the woods and the mountains. 

The university, an extensive building, occupies the highest point of the town; 
from it one looks out over groves of oranges, cypresses, and cork-trees. Far 
down below, a great bridge of masonry led over the Mandego River to the 
nunnery of Santa Clara and La Quinta dos lagrimas; the castle lies half in ruins 
where the beautiful, unfortunate Inez de Castro and her innocent child were 
murdered. The fountain still bubbles in the garden where Inez and her husband, 
Don Pedro, so often sat under the tall cypresses that still cast their shade. On a 
marble tablet is written the verse about Inez which Camoens wrote in his 
“Lusiad.” 

During my visit at Coimbra, there was a festival at the university; a young 
man got his “Doctor’s hat.” The Professor of the History of Literature had heard 
that I was in Coimbra, and he honored me with a visit. He took me to the 
festival, and I saw almost all the buildings, — the beautiful chapel, the great hall, 
and the library. 

From Coimbra I returned to Lisbon, in order to go to Cintra, the prettiest, 
most enthusiastically praised part of Portugal. “The new paradise,” Byron called 
it. “Spring has her throne here,” sings the Portuguese Garret. 


The road thither from Lisbon leads over a poor country, but suddenly rises 
before one a part of Armidas, — the enchanted garden of Cintra, — with its 
umbrageous, mighty trees, its rushing waters, its romantic country fields. One 
says rightly, that every nation finds here a bit of its own country. I found Danish 
woods, clover, and forget-me-nots. I believe that I found also many familiar 
reminders of other countries, — England with its green sward; the Brocken’s 
wild rocks hurled about; now I saw Setubal’s flowers with their rich variety of 
color; and again, far up in the North, Lecksand’s birch groves. From the road 
one can look out over the little town, with the old castle, where the reigning 
King Louis lives. One sees the champaigns, and the distant cloister Maffra. A 
beautiful and picturesque place high up on the hill, is the summer residence of 
King Fernando, once a monastery. The road, began among cactus, chestnuts, and 
bananas, ends among birch and pine, growing among wild rocks that lie tossed 
about. You can look far out to the mountains beyond the Tagus, and away over 
the great ocean. 

My friend José O’ Neill had his country-seat in the paradisaical Cintra; I was 
his welcome guest, and I had another friend here in the English Consul, Lytton, 
son of Bulwer Lytton. I had in Copenhagen made the acquaintance of young 
Lytton, who is himself a graceful writer. He came to see me in the most cordial 
manner, and made my stay here very pleasant. With him and his lovely wife I 
saw much of the charming country about Cintra. 

I had also the pleasure of meeting with my noble countrywoman, Madame the 
Vicountess Roberda née Zahrtmann, whom I had visited in Paris on my way 
hither. She invited me to the house of Count Armeida, and I found myself in a 
circle of friendly and good people, from whom it was hard for me to tear myself 
away, as well as frorn my affectionate friend José; but time was passing on, the 
steamer for Bordeaux would in a few days touch at Lisbon, and thither must I 
go. Stormy weather delayed the arrival of the vessel, and I was forced to wait a 
few days, with no pleasurable anticipations of my sea journey. 

Early in the morning of Tuesday, the fourteenth of August, we were informed 
that the steamer Navarro had arrived, and was taking goods and passengers on 
board. It was an exceedingly large vessel, — the largest I had ever been on, — a 
great floating hotel. George O’Neill introduced me to the captain and a few of 
the officers, bespeaking the best attention for me, laughed, and jested, and 
pressed my hand as we left; I was sorrowful indeed “but we should see each 
other often!” 

The signal was given, the anchor was raised, the steam whistled, and soon we 
were out on the Atlantic Ocean; the ship rose and fell, the waves rolled greater 
and greater. The storm had ceased its movements, but not the sea. I took my 


place at the table, but at the same moment must needs rise quickly and get out 
into the fresh air, where I sat suffering from the motion of the ship, which I had 
every reason to expect would be worse in the Spanish sea. 

It was soon evening, the stars came out, the air was very cold. I dared not 
venture into my state-room, but entered the dining saloon, where toward 
midnight I was the only one remaining. The lights were put out; I knew the 
rolling of the sea, the movement of the machinery, the sounding of the signal 
bell, and the answer that came. I thought upon the might of the sea, the might of 
fire, and I had quite too vivid recollections of the friend of my youth, Jette 
Wulffs fearful death on her voyage to America. And as I lay there a sea struck us 
midship; it was as if we suddenly were stopped, as if the steam held its breath. It 
was only a moment, and again the engine gave its wonted sound and trembling 
motion; but involuntarily there was pictured in my thoughts, and that more and 
more forcibly, a shipwreck, with the water upheaving, and we sinking and 
sinking. How long would consciousness and the death agony last? I had all the 
torment of it, as this fantasy took possession of me. I could no longer endure it, 
and rushed up upon deck, pushed the sail aside at the gunwale, and looked out 
upon what splendor! what majesty! — the rolling sea shone as if on fire; the 
great waves gleamed with phosphorus; it was as if we went gliding over a sea of 
fire. I was so overwhelmed by this grandeur that in a moment my fear of death 
had vanished. The peril was not greater nor less than it had been all along, but 
now I did not think of it Fancy had taken another direction. “Is it really so 
important,” I asked myself, “that I should live any longer? Were Death to come 
to-night, in what majesty and glory he would come.” I stood for a long time in 
the starry night, and looked out on the grand, rolling world’s sea, and when I 
again sought the saloon for rest, my soul was happy and refreshed by resignation 
to God’s will. 

I slept, and when the next morning I went up on deck I felt no more sea- 
sickness, and began to take pleasure in looking out on the swelling water. 
Toward evening this seemed to grow less; and next morning, when we were in 
the midst of the Spanish sea, which I had especially dreaded, the wind died 
down; the water lay like a piece of silk stretched out; it was as smooth as if we 
were on a lake. Surely I was Fortune’s child: such a voyage I had not expected 
nor dared to think of. — 

The next morning, the fourth day I had spent on board, we sighted the light- 
house on the rocky heights at the mouth of the Gironde. We had heard at Lisbon 
that the cholera was in Bordeaux, though this was said doubtfully. The pilot who 
came aboard assured us that the condition of health there was excellent: it was 
the first greeting we received, and was a very joyful one to us. 


The passage up the river took several hours; it was seven o’clock in the 
evening before we reached Bordeaux. The porter from the hotel where I had 
stopped before knew me; the coach was in waiting, and I was soon to see dear 
friends. The excellent, quick minded Amée I met afterward with Redan, Amiat, 
and several gifted French friends. Music, reading, and animated conversation, 
made the time pass quickly. 

With one of my countrymen, I went one day through one of the smaller 
streets, and saw there at a book-stall the French translation of “The Picture-book 
without Pictures.” I asked the price. “One franc,” answered the man. “That is 
what a new copy costs,” said I, “but this is an old, worn one.” 

“Yes, but this book is sold out,” said the book-seller. “It is very much 
inquired after; it is quite a famous book, by Andersen, who is now in Spain; 
there was a commendatory piece about him and this book in ‘La Gironde’ day 
before yesterday.” At that my friend could not keep back, and said that I was 
Andersen, and the book-seller made a low, civil bow, as his wife did also. 

My friends urged me to extend my stay here, and to give up Paris, where the 
cholera was; that I would gladly have done, but the shortest way home led by 
Paris. I went to the Grand Hotel on the Boulevard, said to be the healthiest 
quarter; but remained only a day and night, visited no one, and did not go to the 
theatre, but kept quiet, and then the next evening set out by rail through France, 
where they said that the cholera was in nearly every town, and came to Cologne, 
where nobody spoke of the cholera, for the town was quite free from it. 

I went to Hamburg, where I believed myself quite beyond the plague, and 
there I stayed a few days for rest, went to the theatre, and was hospitably 
entertained at a supper just before the morning of my departure. I heard 
accidentally, and read afterward the confirmation in the papers, that at this very 
time the cholera was at its height here; that men were dying by the hundred 
every day, while in great Paris, which I had hurried away from, the deaths were 
not more than fourteen a day. I was most disagreeably affected, and immediately 
began to diet, had pains in my stomach, and an unquiet night, and early the next 
morning I fled through the Grand Duchy, and in the afternoon was in Denmark 
and in my native town of Odense. 

My first visit was to the Bishop’s house, to my noble, learned friend Bishop 
Engelstoft, where I knew I should find the most cordial welcome. With him I 
saw the old landmarks, — the house where I had spent my childhood, and St. 
Knud’s Church, where I stood for Confirmation, and where, in the churchyard, 
my father lay buried. Many friends in my native place followed me in the 
afternoon to the station, as I wished to be at Soré that evening, when I would 
surprise good Madame Ingemann with an unexpected visit; but at the station I 


heard that only an hour or two before she had come by the train from 
Copenhagen, where this old, deaf, and almost blind lady had undergone an 
operation on her eyes, and seemed exhausted and depressed. I gave up the visit, 
and took up my quarters at the little inn by the station. They knew nothing of 
mattresses for beds, but had only oppressively hot feather beds; so I put one at 
the bottom, covered it with a straw sack, and put my plaid on top of that, and so 
made comfortable, I slept till the early morning, when I took the train to 
Roeskilde, to my friends Hartmann and his wife. The day after I was in 
Copenhagen. 

My travelling was over, and again I was to grow fast in the home soil, drink 
in its sunshine, feel the sharp winds, live in the hubbub, and know nothing of 
wandering except perhaps in a wonder story; but I was also to live among the 
great things of the good, the true, and the beautiful, with which our Lord has 
gifted my native land. 

My faithful friends, the Melchiors, received me at the station and took me to 
their country-seat “Rolighed” (Quiet), just outside the town. Above the door 
were flowers woven into the word “Welcome!” the Dannebrog flag waved. From 
the balcony before my room I looked out over the Sound, which was filled with 
sail and steamships. I met my friends, men and women. A few evenings were so 
mild and quiet, as if in southern latitudes, that the candles were lighted on the 
table under the high trees in the garden: multitudes of fire-flies were here, and I 
could easily have fancied myself at Bonegos, in Portugal. All the kindness which 
fortune and affection could give one was given me here; they were charming 
days, and I have renewed them since. 

Among the distinguished men whom I met here was a young man whose 
genius I esteemed and admired, the painter Carl Bloch. We had, during my last 
visit in Rome, met a single time, and at home I came to appreciate his renown as 
an artist and his estimable character as a man. At Rolighed our friendship was 
knit more closely, and the new stories which appeared at the close of the year 
were dedicated to him. In the copy which I sent him I wrote, — 


CARL BLOCH. 


It was an Exhibition time at Charlottesburg, 
And everything was new, charming, and fair. 
A picture took my fancy, — a monk stood, young and clever, 
And looked upon two married folk, who homeward rode, 


Mounted on asses, and both with happy faces; 
And the young monk’s soul and passion thoughts 
Grew dark with sorrow looking on the scene, — 
And one felt sure this painter had a heart. 

Each year came forth a new and glorious work; 
Samson we saw, set midst the Philistines; 

We saw “The Barber,” and “The Roman Boy;” 


The grief of life and humor truly shown. 

And now “Prometheus” came, and from men’s eyes 
Melted the snow — how great that picture was! 
My happiness I shared with Copenhagen. 

And then we met. Thou wert just what I thought: 
A child in soul and yet so manly-wise; 

Modest, and doubting of thy own great strength, 
Yet very sure of what our Lord had bade thee, 
For otherwise such work could ne’er be done. 
And since I found thy love, take thou my flowers 
That tell my pleasure and my heart’s good-will. 


One of the first days after my arrival home, I was graciously and cordially, as 
ever, received by the royal family, — at the end of the very week when the 
king’s noble and amiable daughter Dagmar left Denmark and became Russia’s 
Grand Duchess. I had one more talk with her in her ancestral home. 

As she left, I stood in the crowd of men on the wharf where she, with her 
royal parents, went on board. She saw me, stepped up to me and shook my hand 
warmly. Tears started from my eyes: they were in my heart for our young 
princess. Everything promises for her happiness; an excellent family like that she 
left, is that she has entered. A fortunate pair are she and her noble husband. 

I had not yet since my return home seen good Madame Ingemann. I hastened 
out to her. She was overjoyed at the recovery of her sight; how glad too she was 
in thought at the anticipation of a still better sight, the meeting again with 
Ingemann. From Soré I went to Holsteinborg. One day the lady of the place took 
me to see a poor paralytic girl, who lived near by in a neat little house by the 
road-side, but had a very poor view, since the house was situated on low ground 
and a high bank was thrown up before it. The sun never shone into the room 
because the window looked north. This could be helped, thought the kind lady of 
the castle. She had the poor paralytic brought up to the manor one day, and 
meanwhile sent masons to the house, and had them break the wall through to the 


south, and insert a window there, and now the sun shone into the room. The sick 
girl came to her home and sat there in the sunshine; she could see the woods and 
the shore, the world grew wondrous large, and this just by one word of the 
gracious lady. 

“That word was so easy, the act so little,” said she, and I too expressed my 
pleasure as I accompanied her who had done this and many another Christian 
act. I placed this among my small stories and called it “Kept close is not 
forgotten.” 

On my return to Copenhagen I moved into my new apartment upon the 
King’s New Market Place, Copenhagen’s greatest and finest square, with the 
Royal Theatre, one of the least beautiful buildings, just before me; but it is good 
inside, and bound to my affection by many memories. Perhaps it may please one 
and another of my friends on the other side of the water to hear of my home in 
Copenhagen. 

The house stands, as I said, on Kongen’s Nytorv; in the building is one of the 
largest and most frequented cafés of the town; in the first hall a refreshment 
room, and in the second a club-room. On the story with me a lawyer lives, while 
overhead is a photograph atelier; so it will be seen that I have meat and drink 
near by, have no want of society; I cannot die away from a lawyer, and a 
photographer is at hand to secure my picture for posterity. I am certainly very 
well placed; my little apartment — I have only two rooms — is snug and sunny, 
and adorned with pictures, books, statues, and what my lady friends especially 
provide for me, flowers and something green, which are always there. In the 
Royal Theatre, at the Casino, I have every evening my pleasant seat. All classes 
of the community are kind and friendly in receiving me into their circles. 

In Copenhagen it is the custom in several families that on a certain day in the 
week they see their friends at dinner or in the evening, but one is nevertheless 
free and can accept another invitation. I have almost from my student days so 
spent my noons. I will give here a short sketch of my varying seven days of the 
week, and cut a silhouette picture of a few of my most intimate circles of friends. 

Monday calls me to some friends of many years’ standing, — friends through 
good and evil days, State Councilor Edward Collin and family. Of him, his wife, 
and his children I have often spoken in “The Story of my Life I will only add 
what the excellent Fredrika Bremer once said with great truth: “Madame Collin 
was the first Danish lady I saw and spoke with in Copenhagen, and she is the 
type to me of the noblest and best women that Denmark possesses. 

Tuesday takes me out of town to a half-country like place; near to the shore 
lives the Drewsen family. Drewsen is the son-in-law of Collin’s father. I have 
spoken before of his sons, and have sung of little Wiggo. The mother, Madame 


Ingeborg Drewsen, was always a steadfast, sympathetic sister to me, from the 
first time her father opened his house to me: a youthful, fresh spirit, a sparkling 
humor, and a fervor and depth are the gifts she has received from our Lord. 

On Wednesday I go to that home which early received me, even before my 
student days, and has continued thus to this time, while one after another of 
those I met there were called away to God, — Hans Christian Orsted’s house; he 
himself, the bright, gentle sun within, is gone; his wife and richly gifted 
youngest daughter Mathilde are now the only ones left. From the earliest time I 
always read there whatever new thing I had written, or now write: it is as a 
memory of the days gone by. 

Thursday was the day at home at the elder Collin’s house. 

I used to gather with all his children on that day. He too is gone, and this day 
takes mé now to a home where the affection for me is likewise strong and 
considerate, where husband, wife, and children treat me as if I belonged to the 
family of Melchior. 

Friday also takes me back to a home full of early remembrances, which I have 
with Henriette Wulff’s sister, Madame Ida Koit. We have the same memories 
clustering about her parents’ house. I have seen her as a child, as a mistress at 
home, and now as a loving grandmother; and I have in her children and 
grandchildren devoted friends. 

Saturday was the day of meeting at Madame Neergaard’s, where she was 
truly Danish and Christian in thought and good deeds that shone over her circle. 
God has called her away, and given me a home akin to this with the family at 
Basnos. 

Sunday I can describe by pointing back to my visit at Upsala and the serenade 
there, which was not for me but for the wise and musical Madame Henriques: 
her hospitable husband throws open his house to all that is good and worthy, 
while cordiality and music invite the guests. 

There! there are the seven days of the week, and should it be noticed that it is 
the mother of the house whom I always put first, one will understand my 
thoughts — she is the very one who makes the table beautiful and spreads 
sunshine over the room. 


1867. 


One evening late in January, at the Students’ Association, where hitherto I only 
had read my ‘stories, two of these, “The Butterfly” and “The Happy Family” 
were recited by Professor Hoedt, and received most hearty applause. The 
carefulness, the humor, and the dramatic manner with which he gave these little 
stories were qualities of good work. 

When Professor Hoedt was still a young student he appeared on the royal 
Danish stage as Ha?nlet and Solomon de Cans; in what I recall most vividly as 
Toby, in “The Deputies,” and as Harlequin in Heiberg’s comedy, “The 
Invisible.” At the social supper table at the Student’s Association, where he had 
recited the two Wonder Stories mentioned above, he gave a viva for me, and said 
in the toast he offered that his first appearance as an actor had been at the 
Students’ Association, and that in a student comedy by H. C. Andersen; 
therefore had he this evening, when after many years he stood again on the 
boards here, wished to recite a wonder story of Andersen’s who had continued to 
be a member of the association, fresh and young, — yes, perhaps even younger 
than when first admitted. — 

We got out now the old play bills that showed the representations given by 
the students, and among these was found my comedy, “Long Bridge,” which 
should not be confounded with my later drama, “On the Long Bridge.” The first 
is a sort of reverie over all that in the course of years had transpired at 
Copenhagen, in the councils of literature, art, and the drama. The piece is quite 
akin to the French reverie style, which has since, with great effect, been 
introduced among us by Herr Erik Bégh; but when I used it, it was a kind of art 
of which we at home knew nothing. I myself knew nothing of it; it was an idea 
that came to me, a room into which I had admitted whatever had especially 
impressed me in the years that had passed and in the people who lived in them. 

Professor Hoedt was, as I have said, the first, with the exception of myself, 
who had read my stories at the Students’ Association; but from the Royal 
Theatre, as well as from the Casino and from other private theatres, for some 
time back, a number of my stories had been recited. The first who ventured it 
was the highly honored actress Miss Jurgensen, whose dramatic faculty was so 
great, that while one evening she appeared with tragic majesty as Queen Bera in 
Oehlenschlager’s tragedy, 

“Hagbarth and Signe,” one was amused the next evening with her equally 
humorous rendering of the governess Miss Trurnph-mayer, in Heiberg’s “April 


Snares. “The most celebrated artist in comedy on the Danish stage, Instructor 
Phister, the Proteus of manifold roles, created a complete dramatic work when 
he told the story of the “Emperor’s New Clothes.” 

The actor Nielsen, who took the part of Hakon Farl and of Macbeth, recited 
in private circles, and upon his tour in Sweden and Norway, several of my 
stories. Our well known Michael Wiehe gave with an ardor, a naiveté, and a 
humor unequaled by any, “It is certainly so,” 

“Tip top,” and “Jack the Dullard.” Very like him, and touched with a child- 
like nature, was the distinguished actor at the Casino, Christian Schmidt. 
Recently and very often it is the royal actor Mantzius who has especially 
contributed to make my stories popular by his excellent dramatic talent. The 
gifted philosopher, Processor Rasmus Nielsen, in the days just before these, 
unfolded by his reading at the university the meaning in my two stories “The 
Snow Man,” and “What the Good-man does is sure to be right.” 

On my birthday, the second of April, my room was made delightful with 
flowers, pictures, and books. There was music and speaking at my friends’ the 
Melchiors; the spring sun shone without; within in my heart there was shining 
too. I looked back over the years that had fled: how much happiness had there 
not been granted me, but always rises the anxious doubt. I must think upon the 
old story about the gods who could be jealous of men, when they were exalted 
too much by their fortune, and so destroyed them. Yet that was in heathen times: 
now we live in Christian days, and “God is love.” 

The great Exhibition at Paris had just opened. People from all lands were 
streaming to it. Fata Morgana’s castle had been reared on the Champs de Mars, 
which had been transformed into the most beautiful garden. I must go there and 
see the fairy tale of our time. By the eleventh of April I was in the train, going 
past Funen, through the Grand Duchy and Germany, hurrying toward Paris. 

The exhibition palace had been built, but was still constantly growing. The 
buildings about it, complete gardens laid out with canals, grottoes, and water- 
falls were in busy preparation. Every day one saw a great progress. It all took 
possession of my soul. I came here almost daily, and met acquaintances and 
friends from different countries of the world. It was as if a great rendezvous had 
been appointed here. 

One day as I went out there, there came an elegantly dressed lady with her 
husband, a negro. She addressed me in a mixed speech of Swedo-English- 
German. She was born in Sweden, but had lived abroad of late; she knew who I 
was from my portrait, she said, and introduced me to her husband, the famous 
actor, the negro Ira Aldridge, who was just now playing to the Parisians at the 
Odeon, where he took the role of Othello. I pressed the artist’s hand, and we 


exchanged some friendly words in English. I confess it gave me great pleasure 
that one of Africa’s gifted sons should greet me as a friend. There was a time 
when I should not have ventured to speak of such a thing, but my surroundings 
are now such that it is no mark of vanity, but of my pleasure in all that God has 
granted me, — the book of fortune indeed, and that my friends in distant lands 
will quickly understand. 

One of the gentlemen in the English department of the exhibition building 
invited me one day to dine with him at the Grand Hotel de Louvre, where I met 
the Englishman Baker, the discoverer of the source of the Nile. He was here with 
his faithful wife, who had accompanied him on that perilous journey, and had 
lent him faith, courage, and fortitude. To me was assigned the honor of taking 
Lady Baker in to dinner. 

King George of Greece was in Paris. I had the pleasure of seeing again the 
young King, whom I had known from his childhood in his royal father’s house, 
where he had listened to my stories. A visit from him was expected at the 
Exhibition. The Grecian division stood by chance next to the Danish; by a single 
step one went from Greece to Denmark. The passage was adomed with Greek 
flags upon the Grecian side and with the Danish flag upon the Danish. I was 
asked to write an inscription, and I wrote upon the spot a little verse, which was 
soon waving in large letters among the flags and banners. 

In the Danish division there were many photographic portraits from 
Copenhagen, and a fine collection of busts in clay of eminent Danes. Many 
strangers had inquired for my picture and bust, without finding it. But this was 
no fault of the committee. The President, Chamberlain Wolffhagen told me that 
he had written repeatedly to Copenhagen, asking especially for two busts, one of 
the deceased State Councilor, the antiquarian Thomsen, and one of H. C. 
Andersen. The reply came that the busts which he desired did not exist in 
marble: then they were asked for in plaster, and there were sent Thomsen’s bust 
and that of the Norwegian writer Bj6mstjerne Bjérnson, not Andersen’s. 

Among my countrymen in Paris was Robert Wall, young and vivacious, yet 
one of those who have experienced heavy trials in youth, and it was this which 
especially interested me in him. His father had owned a place in Jutland, was 
well to do, and gave his children an excellent education. Circumstances were 
changed, and at their father’s death the children had to look out for themselves. 
Young Robert found a place in a merchant’s counting-room in Aarhuus, when a 
letter came from his uncle, who lived in Melbourne, in Australia, who wished 
him to come and be a son to him. The young man immediately set out with high 
hopes and travelled thither safely, but on his arrival his uncle had lost his 
property and had suddenly become a poor man, so that Robert stood destitute, a 


stranger in a strange land. But his heart did not fail; he tried various situations, 
all honorable, but all poor: travelled as a driver, washed in the gold mines, and 
when he had gotten together as much money as would take him back to 
Denmark, he hastened thither, where he described in a lively way Australian 
scenes, and wrote sketches of travel as a feuilletonist in “Dagbladet.” All this, 
carried on with spirit and a fresh youthfulness, won my interest, and my heart 
wishes for him a bright future. 

On the twenty-sixth of May, the silver wedding day of the royal pair, I wished 
to be in Copenhagen, and I desired to make my journey home lie by way of Le 
Locle in Switzerland. Before I left Paris I received an invitation from 
countrymen and Swedish and Norwegian friends to meet with them in a 
Scandinavian gathering. It was a repetition of the feast which Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson brought about for me when we last met here. The northern flags 
waved, King Christian’s and King Carl’s portraits were decorated with fresh 
flowers. Chamberlain Wolffhagen proposed a health to the northern kings, and 
songs were sung. I read Wonder Stories and proposed a toast to northern poetry. 

From Paris to Neufchatel it is only a day’s journey by rail. At sunset I came to 
the boundary of Switzerland. The Jura Mountains, clad with oak, beech, and 
pine, rose before me. The way led now through tunnel after tunnel; in many 
places the iron rails passed close by steep precipices; one could look down far 
below and see houses and towns. The lights trembled there, the stars shone far 
above, and in the evening I was at Neufchatel, and soon up on the heights at Le 
Locle with my friend Louis Jurgensen. 

The beech-trees stood with their fresh leaves, the bushes were green; but the 
snow fell, and every bush looked like a blossoming whitethorn. The cold 
increased, and I could not travel nor get to Copenhagen in time for the festival. 
A song of welcome, written from my heart, I sent home in a letter to the Crown 
Prince Frederick, who graciously delivered it to his royal parents. “From 
William Tell’s land to the land of Palnatoke” flew my thoughts, with the best 
wishes of my heart. Jules Jiirgensen raised the Dannebrog, and in the bubbling 
champagne we drank a toast in honor of the silver wedding of King Christian IX. 
and Queen Louise. 

A few days after I left my dear friends at Le Locle and was soon in 
Copenhagen. At the King’s silver wedding, many were honored with honorable 
mention or with order. The King had graciously bestowed upon me the title of 
State Councilor. I tendered his majesty my profound thanks. The royal family 
was at Fredensborg. Princess Dagmar, now the Grand Princess of Russia, was 
here on a visit to her royal parents. I went out there; it was not an audience day, 


but I was nevertheless received, and that with great warmth and kindness. The 
King asked me to stay to dinner, where I met and talked with the amiable, noble 
Princess Dagmar. She told me that she had read a Russian edition of my stories, 
which she knew so well before in Danish, and so I had spent another delightful 
day with the King’s family. 

It was warm summer, and not at all pleasant to be in the heated streets of the 
town. I became the guest of my friends the Melchiors, at Rolighed, and wrote 
there “Godfather’s Picture-book” and the story of “The Greenies,” but there was 
always coming up in my thoughts a desire to give in a wonder story my 
impression of the Paris Exhibition, the wonderful wonder story of our time, 
which is called so material. I needed to fix some point of departure for it, when 
suddenly there came to me a reminiscence of my visit to Paris in the spring of 
1866 when I was travelling to Lisbon. I stayed then at the Hotel Louvois, in the 
Place Louvois, by the Royal Library. There is a little garden there surrounding a 
fountain. One of the great trees had died, and so it had been torn up out of the 
earth and thrown aside; near by was a heavy cart with a large vigorous tree 
brought in from the country to be planted here. “Poor tree! poor Dryad!” thought 
I; “thou earnest from thy pleasant, fresh country air here, to drink in the gas and 
the lime dust and find thy death.” There was a suggestion for a poem here, and it 
accompanied me to Holsteinborg, Basnés, and Glorup. I began to write it down, 
but was not satisfied with it. I had only seen the Exhibition at its beginning, and 
it was only now that it could be seen in its completeness. I felt a strong desire to 
go there again, but to journey to Paris twice in a summer was a little too much — 
when one is not rich; I must get over it some way. 

While I was at Holsteinborg in August, Copenhagen was visited by a number 
of young and old French journalists. Their reception was so cordial, so much a 
matter of popular feeling, it was as if one had announced, “Here are faithful 
friends who come, children of France, our old ally.” I heard through the papers 
of the entertainments given them and of the jovial days that passed, but it was 
not expedient for me to go to town and take part in the festivity. 

Just as the last French visitors were departing from Copenhagen I entered the 
station and talked there with Edward Tarbé now director of “Le Gaulois,” and 
with the author Victor Tournel, who has since written an interesting and well 
considered work, “Le Danemark contemporain: Etudes et Souvenirs d’un 
Voyageur.” He was acquainted with several of my writings, and at his departure 
I expressed the hope that we might soon see each other in Paris. And this was the 
case. I could not longer resist the impulse to travel and to see the Exhibition in 
its complete magnificence before it should disappear, and then I could finish my 
story of “The Dryad.” 


The first of September I set out. Robert Watt also desired to see the 
Exhibition again, and see it in its full flower, so we went together. The thunder 
rolled, the lightning flashed, it was a most striking journey. At Corsér we went 
on board the boat, which was loaded down with freight. In the rain and darkness 
one reeled over the deck, and flash succeeded flash. At daybreak we came to 
Kiel, and flew through Germany to reach Paris, but stopped to rest at Strasbourg. 
We reached there at evening. The tattoo beat so that the old timber work house 
in which we were shook. The old cathedral stood before us, and cared very little 
about our visit in the morning: it had had a visit from the great world’s storm 
king, his wife, and children, who had left their name carved upon the old bells so 
that they might ring it out to the world. The evening was fine; I felt happy at 
once more being in France; I was young again, as I always feel on a journey. 
“Two-and-sixty years old,” says the baptismal record; “Two-and-sixty seconds,” 
Eternity says. 

It was market day in Strasbourg, and it was not easy to press through the 
crowd to the church, so splendid with its filagree work in stone, as if it were all 
cast in a foundry, a beautiful picture of Gothic art. “Master Bloodless” stirred 
within in the great clock. The clock struck ten just then, and the figures started 
out. Death struck the strokes; the old hour went and the new hour came and 
stood still and waited till the last stroke had sounded, when it began its own 
course. A crowd of strangers about us looked on; among them I discovered my 
good friend from Bordeaux, Francis Michel, the translator of the Basque folk- 
lore. 

We were soon in Paris, and again in the Aladdin’s castle of our time, the 
wonderful Exhibition Palace, with a Fata Morgana in reality; the garden of 
enchantment, — with its flowers from South and North, the great aquaria where 
one, as if in a glass diving-bell in the sea or at the bottom of fresh water lakes, 
stood in the midst of a Hall of Fishes. I was filled with astonishment at all I saw. 
In a cafe where Danish papers could be found I read in one of them a letter 
describing the Exhibition, in which it was said that no one except Charles 
Dickens was enough of a writer to compose an artistic picture from this splendid 
performance. There was truth in that, and I began to mistrust myself in regard to 
the work I had undertaken, and soon, while I was in Paris, I gave up the whole 
thing. The advantage I was to find, and for which I had travelled here a second 
time, was now lost, and I had myself to laugh at. I had not felt myself at home 
before in Paris; but this year the Exhibition’s fascination had extended over the 
whole, and I felt myself borne along with the town of pleasure. 

The genial feuilletonist, the intellectual Philaret-Chasles, invited me to 
Mendon where he has a pretty country-seat with a cozy little garden. I met here a 


few of the French journalists who had visited Copenhagen. There was life and 
spirit here! Toasts were drunk; one speech followed another, like butterflies 
flitting over the table. Philaret-Chasles afterward, at a lecture to the students in 
Paris, spoke warmly and highly of me and my stories. 

Several of those who had visited Copenhagen invited me and a few Danes to 
a supper. The editor of “La Situation” was there and several distinguished 
members of the press; Edmond Tarbé, director of “Le Gaulois,” who, beside his 
singular journalistic capacity, has a decided musical talent; an inheritance surely 
from his mother, who must rank among the best composers at Paris. Edmond 
Tarbé played on the piano for us “The brave Soldier-boy,” and then the Danish 
popular piece “Roselil.” There was a Danish character to the feast thus that made 
it very pleasant. 

I was in Mabille for the first time the next evening. I never before had been 
there. It was finely illuminated, and lights hung on the weeping-willows over the 
little ponds, while the moon shone softly, and there was a multitude of people. 
One of my young friends swung a Mabille beauty toward me and asked, “What 
do you say to such poetry as this — such a sight as this?” I pointed to the moon 
which shone in all its glory, “I think that everlasting sight is better.” 

“Monsieur!” exclaimed the justly offended beauty. I stayed a quarter of an 
hour, and have in “The Dryad” given the impression of what I felt and saw. 

The time for departure from Paris drew near, and I left at the close of 
September. On the way home, I spent a few days at the gambling town of Baden 
Baden. In Mabille there was gayety; I knew what it was: at Baden Baden there 
was a fine show, but the place had an unhappy, demoniacal look. The great, 
quiet gaming-hall, where the gold pieces rolled, was to me as if Satan himself 
were there invisibly; there was silence and gloom. As soon as I had returned 
home to my hotel after my first visit, I wrote out my mood in a little poem: 





THE GAMBLING-HOUSE. 


Could lights and pictures only call, 
They’d say, “Come to the feast, my friend!” 
But silence dwelt in the splendid hall, 
One heard but the gold its message send. 
Young women sat with feverish breath 
And threw the gold, and staked their all; 
There came a laugh like the laugh of death, — 


“T want a life in the gambling-hall.” 
Splendor and quiet in the silent place, 
Dumb gold and throbbing pulse kept pace. 


Still, around the gambling-house, the baths, and the town, are mountains and 
woody charms, a great and noble castle ruin, — large trees growing in the 
knightly hall; one sees from the hanging balconies, far out over the winding 
Rhine into France, to the Vosges Mountains. 

My journey home was a hasty one, and it was only in Odense that I took a 
day and night for rest. The Dannebrog waved from the houses, new soldiers 
were to arrive. In the Riding-house there were preparations making for their 
reception. I was invited. The tables were loaded down with meat and drink. The 
ladies and their daughters in the town, all appeared there as ready to serve. The 
soldiers came, gave a hurra, and sang songs, and made speeches. How changed 
for the better! how bright and pleasant a time as compared with the old time 
which I knew. I spoke of this, and remarked that when I was last here, in the 
Riding-house, a long time ago indeed, I was quite a little boy, and I saw a soldier 
run the gauntlet; now I came and saw the soldiers, our defenders and guardians, 
greeted with song and speeches, and sit beneath the waving of flags. Blessed be 
our time! 

A few of my friends said to me that I must come back here at least once a 
year, and not always go flying through my birthplace; that it would make a 
celebration for me, and that I should certainly get an invitation in November. I 
had no inkling how great it was to be, to what a summit of fortune in my life I 
was to be raised. I answered that I was truly glad at their kind expressions, but 
added, “Forget it then till 1869, on the fourth of September, when it will be half 
a century since I left Odense for Copenhagen. The sixth of September I was 
there, and that is the great day of my life, but it is not likely that any one would 
think of that. Rather let me come over here to Odense upon the semi-centennial 
of my departure.” 

“Tt is all of two years till then,” they answered. “One ought not to put off any 
good pleasure. We will see in November.” 

And so it came about. The old prophecy, made when I was a poor boy, going 
out from Odense, that the town would one day be illuminated for me, was 
fulfilled in the most beautiful shape. Late in November I received in 
Copenhagen a communication from the Common Council in Odense. 

“In the Odense Common Council: We herewith have the honor to announce 
to your Excellency that we have elected you an honorary burgher in your native 
town; permit us to invite you to meet with us here in Odense on Friday, the sixth 


of December next ensuing, upon which day we desire to deliver to you the 
certificate of citizenship.” Then followed the signature. I replied: — 

“Last night I received the communication of the honorable Common Council, 
and hasten to present my sincere thanks. 

My birthplace proffers me, through you, gentlemen, a mark of esteem greater 
than I ever dared dream of receiving. 

“Tt is this year forty-eight years since I, a poor boy, left my native place; and 
now, rich in happy memories, I am received in it as a dear child is received in his 
father’s house. You will understand my feelings. I am lifted up, not in vanity, but 
in thankfulness to God for the heavy hours of trial and the many days of blessing 
He has granted me. Accept the thanks of my whole heart. 

“Tt will give me great pleasure on the day appointed, the six December, if 
God grant me health, to meet with my noble friends in my beloved native town. 

“Your grateful and humble “H. C. ANDERSEN.” 

On the fourth of December I went to Odense. The weather had been cold and 
stormy; I had a cold and suffered from toothache, but now the sun shone and it 
was quiet, pleasant weather. Bishop Engelst6ft met me at the station, and took 
me to my home at the Bishop’s house by Odense River, which I have described 
in my story of “The Bell’s Hollow.” Several of the town officers were invited to 
dinner, which went off pleasantly and with great liveliness. 

Now came the important sixth of December, my life’s most beautiful feast. I 
could not sleep at night. I was oppressed in body and soul. I felt pains in my 
breast and my teeth ached, as if to remind me, — In all your honor, you are yet a 
child of mortality, a worm of the dust; and I felt it not only in my body’s aches, 
but in the humility of my soul. How should, how ought I to enjoy my incredible 
fortune! I knew not. I was all in a tremble. 

I heard in the morning of the sixth of December that the town was beautifully 
decorated, that all the schools had a holiday, because it was my festival. I felt 
cast down, humble, and poor, as if I were standing before my God. There was a 
revelation to me of every evil thing within me, every fault and simple thought, 
word, and deed. Everything sprang forth strangely dear in my soul, as if it were 
the Day of Judgment, — and it was the day of my honor. God knows how mean 
I felt myself to be, when men so exalted and honored me. 

In the forenoon came the Chief of the Police, State Councilor Koch, and 
Burgomaster Mourier, and escorted me to the Guild Hall, that I might receive 
my diploma of honorary citizenship. From almost all the houses in the streets 
through which we drove the Dannebrog waved. There was a great concourse of 
people from the town, and from the country, citizens and farmers. I heard the 
shouts of hurra, and before the Guild Hall I heard music; the citizen’s chorus 


was drawn up, and they sang melodies to my songs, “Gurre” and “I love thee, 
Denmark, father-land!” I was overcome, and one can understand that I said as I 
must say to my two escorts, “What must it be to be carried to the place of 
execution! I believe I understand the sensation now.” 

The hall was filled with richly dressed ladies, and town officers in uniform 
and decorations. I saw citizens and peasants there. 

The “Funen Advertiser” gave the same day a sketch of the scene, as follows: 

“At ten o’clock in the morning the poet H. C. Andersen was presented in the 
Guild Hall with the diploma of an honorary citizen. The Town Council, with 
whom the idea originated, summoned him, by three gentlemen of their number, 
from the Bishop’s house, where he is staying during his visit here. The police 
force was drawn up before the Guild Hall, and the music played “In Denmark 
was I born.” 

“The remaining members of the council received the poet at the entrance, 
when he was escorted by the Burgomaster into the hall, which had been 
decorated with flags, flowers, and his own bust, while the ladies rose at his 
entrance. The Burgomaster, Councilor of Justice Mourier, spoke in behalf of the 
council, of the occasion upon which they were met, and assured the poet of the 
feelings of esteem and gratitude which the Danish people in general, but the 
inhabitants of Odense especially, bore toward the man who by his wonder 
stories, songs, and stories, had delighted and strengthened both young and old, 
not only in days of peace, but in time of war, and had brought honor and renown 
to Denmark’s name in foreign lands. 

“He delivered the diploma with the wish that the poet might for many a year 
receive strength to increase the treasures with which he had enriched Danish 
literature. 

“A hearty three times three hurra for the honorary citizen showed that this 
wish found a response with all. In his reply the poet expressed himself nearly as 
follows: — 

““The great distinction which my native town has bestowed upon me 
overwhelms me and makes me proud. I must think of Oehlenschlager’s Aladdin, 
who when by his wonderful lamp he had built his grand castle, stepped to the 
window and said: “Down there I walked a poor boy.” So has God granted me 
such a spiritual lamp — Poesy; and when its light shone over other countries, 
and men were pleased at it and gave it their praise, and said, that light shone 
from Denmark, — then my heart beat with happiness. I knew that at home I had 
sympathizing friends, and surely in the town where my cradle stood; and it gives 
me on this day so honorable a proof of its sympathy, by bestowing upon me a 


distinction so overwhelmingly great, that I can only speak my thanks from the 
bottom of my heart.’” 

I was near to sinking, overcome by the whole scene. Only on the way back to 
the Bishop’s house did I have eyes for the friendly countenances which greeted 
me. I heard the congratulations of the multitude; I saw the waving flags; but in 
my heart the thoughts knocked: What will the people everywhere say to such a 
celebration being given me — how will the papers talk of it? I felt that I could 
bear well enough any remark, that it was too great a thing to bestow on me; but I 
could not bear that any unfavorable or unkind opinion should be spoken against 
my native place for ao honoring me. 

It was, therefore, I confess, an unspeakable pleasure to me to see soon that all 
the newspapers, great and small, spoke with warm feeling of my festival in my 
native town. Even as soon as I had returned from the Guild Hall to the Bishop’s 
house, I heard the first voice, one of the most eminent journals in Copenhagen, 
which had just come by the post, and brought me a heart greeting, and had only 
praise for my native town. It did me good, and gave me peace of mind and 
readiness for the great part of the celebration which yet awaited me during the 
day and evening. In “Dagbladet” of December sixth there read: — 

“State Councilor H. C. Andersen enjoys to-day a special honor, since he is 
presented in Odense with a diploma as honorary citizen in that his native town. It 
is seldom in our country that such a distinction is given; but Odense has good 
reason to honor the poor workingman’s son who went out from her, has won for 
himself a name which is mentioned with honor far beyond the narrow 
boundaries of his father-land, and so in return he has honored his country and the 
town where he was born. Many, certainly, whose thoughts to-day turn to the 
festival at Odense, will receive a prominent place in H. C. Andersen’s ‘Story of 
my Life,’ and they send the poet their greeting and thanks for all that he has 
done for them and for us all.” 

With more freedom than I had in the morning I drove now with the 
committee of invitation to the Guild Hall, and I had eyes for the first time to see 
the tasteful decorations. The band played melodies which belonged to my songs. 
The Funen “County Times,” in its issue the next day, gave an account of the 
celebration, and its report is accurate and full: — 

“In the finely decorated hall of the Guild Hall the bust of the honored guest 
was placed on a pedestal in the centre of the room, surrounded by medallions, 
with the inscriptions: ‘April 2’ (the poet’s birthday), ‘September 4, 1819’ (the 
day he left Odense), and ‘December 6, 1867.’ In the afternoon, at four o’clock, 
as Many men and women of different ranks were assembled as could find room 
(in all 250). The speaking opened with some words by the Burgomaster, 


Councilor of Justice Mourier, who gave the health of his majesty the King, 
reminding them that there was a good old custom in Denmark of al ways first 
drinking the King’s health at every festive gathering The following song was 
then sung: — 


““TLike the swan flying back to the place 
Where the nest of the baby bird lay; 

And its fellows had little of grace 

For the poor little thing dressed in gray; 
““Where it dreamed, lying hid all alone 

In the bushes that no one might see, 

And, strange among birds, made its moan, 
And sighed like its fellows to be. 


“They knew not its lineage, nor recked they 

That the dreaming had truth and gave might; 

And soon o’er the sky ’twould be winging its way, 
In the luminous, musical swan flight: 


“That wide o’er the land in its flight it should go, 
And wider by far should fly its renown, 

Till all the round world the dear name should know, 
And honor come back to the old native town: 


“That deep in all hearts its music should chime, 
In the great and the small holding sway, 

Since always in memory it kept close the time 
When it too was little and gray. 


“*So thanks to thee, singer of magical art, 

For thy visit to childhood’s old home; 

It is proud of its son, and forth from each heart 
The musical thanksgivings come.’ 


“Mr. Petersen said, ‘About fifty years ago a poor boy left his native town to 
begin the struggle of life. His departure was quiet and unnoticed, for no one 
knew him or thought anything of him. Two women, indeed, his mother and 
grandmother, accompanied him a little way on the road, but their wishes and 


prayers followed him the whole journey. His first object was to reach the capital: 
there would he struggle to attain the great end of his life. In the great city he 
stood alone without friends or kinsmen; but he began his struggle and he had in 
it two powerful supports: trust in Providence, that He would help him as there 
was need, and confidence in his own strength. The struggle was hard and bitter, 
and brought with it many wants; but his strong will persistently carried him 
forward, and just this struggle and this want gave birth to his wonderful fancy 
with its exuberance and its lofty flight. The boy has become a man and stands to- 
day in the midst of us; his name has in these latter days been upon all men’s lips. 
Now has the conflict issued in victory: he stands here honored by kings and 
princes, but what is more, honored and esteemed by his fellow-citizens. As a 
poor testimony to this, the Common Council has elected him an honorary citizen 
of his native town, and has thereby gratified a cherished wish which grew out of 
an unusual harmony of feeling in the agreement to take this step, and the strong 
desire which has shown itself on the part of all to take part in the festival in his 
honor, but which, alas! all could not share. But, in the name of all, the speaker 
would thank the honored guest for the warm, living words which came crowding 
from his heart, and thank him for words which he had sent forth into the world, 
and for all that he had given his father-land. However much he had wandered, he 
never had forgotten that, — never had forgotten he was a Dane, and that his 
cradle stood here in our town. So then a viva for our honorary citizen, the poet 
Hans Christian Andersen.’ (Tumultuous applause.) 

“State Councillor H. C. Andersen thanked them, deeply affected. He had 
come back here willingly to think upon the days of his childhood and the 
memories that flowed from them. Three memories especially centred about this 
hall in his mind. The first of coming as a boy and seeing a wax figure exhibition; 
he was greatly astonished then at seeing the kings and princes and the world’s 
celebrated men represented. Another time he saw a festival in the hall; an old 
town musician took him to see it. It was a celebration of the King’s birthday, and 
from the orchestra in the brightly illuminated hall he looked out upon the 
dancers, among whom he recognized several. The third reminiscence dated from 
this day, when he himself now stood as a guest in the hall, and met with so much 
unexpected cordiality. It all came to him as a wonder story; but he had indeed 
learned that life itself is the most beautiful wonder story. 

“After a double quartette had sung the song, ‘In Denmark was I born: there 
have I my home,’ Bishop Engelst6ft took up his parable: — 

“The poet’s charming words in this song, and many other of his pieces, carry 
our thoughts out from this assembly into the greater public of which our circle is 
only a little part: but both have the same stamp, the spirit which gives a unity 


without and within. All history teaches that it is the spirit which is the chief 
spring in the lives of people as well as of individuals. It was just this spirit which 
bore Denmark’s name into the world and gave it honor, from Tycho Brahe and 
Ole Romer down to H. C. Orsted, from Holberg to the great man of our day. 
This spirit gave the little nation strength to bear heavy fate and to stand against 
assaults made on its very existence, power to hold out and to join again what had 
been separated by violence, but stamped with the same spirit of the nation. So in 
peaceful contests this spirit had given Denmark honor, and confidence gave 
promise of a blessing which this spirit would bring about assuredly in the time to 
come; and when we remember with thankfulness all the mighty power of a 
national spirit, let us wish then that our father-land may find many honored sons 
who will offer all their strength and fire to this end. Fortune and blessing abide 
on old Denmark.’ 

“State Councilor Koit wished to propose a health to H. C. Andersen’s wife. 
Ah, he saw very well that people opened their eyes, that they knew quite 
positively that Andersen was not married. But he had for all that a wife. Was it 
asked how she looked? On one side it might be very correctly answered that she 
only existed in his poetic fancy; on the other, that she was in a thousand, yes a 
hundred thousand specimens, and every lawful husband believes that he is in 
possession of the one right person. That is quite true, because all the wives say 
with Andersen in his story, ‘What the good-man does is sure to be right!’ How 
often does it not happen to us, as in the Wonder Story, that we barter a good 
horse away and at last come home to the mother with a bag of rotten apples, and 
get the promise of being called blockhead when we shall get home; but the 
mother proves to be good, and looks at the best of the thing. So a health for 
Andersen’s wife, — for her who creates a paradise for us all our life long and 
grows always more beautiful. 

“H. C. Andersen returned thanks for the health, reminding them of the old- 
fashioned custom that wreathed the cup with flowers: so he could wish to adorn 
his books with a wreath, and let the leaves bear the names of all the noble 
women who were present. 

“Colonel Vanpell then spoke:— ‘It is quite true, as the previous speaker has 
said, that a beautiful rose garland of women surrounds our honored guest; but 
what shall one say of the children, for there are many of them here. We soldiers 
think a good deal of children, and they think a good deal of us. We see that when 
we come to our quarters. But Andersen’s children we love most of all; they 
always seem to lead us the right way. When we knew not how far we dared go, 
then Andersen sang: “I cannot stay; I have no rest; I must away to the war.” He 
called on us; he called on friends in the North, while he sang, — 


“One folk are we, of Scandinavian name.” 

Andersen is of Palnatoke’s kin from the same isle, and he shows us what we 
should fight for. He tells us of “Holger the Dane;” yes, he is our travelling 
companion to the end. There is joy when he sends us a Christmas greeting; as the 
child opens a box with tin soldiers, so do we open every new book, sure to find 
in it a new “Tin Soldier.” There is a joy every time there is a “Barselstue” at H. 
C. Andersen’s house; and so a health to his children who are already born, and to 
those yet to come?’ 

“The School Inspector M6ller desired to bring the children’s thanks to the 
poet. The speaker gave this offering, both because he was himself a great 
admirer of Andersen’s stories, and because he was naturally a representative of 
the children.’ He had been going about this year among the schools, and had told 
the sixteen hundred children who came under his inspection about the man 
whom we honor to-day. He had told them that this man had sat upon the same 
school bench as they, and he had advised them to follow his illustrious example. 
In the children’s name the speaker gave thanks, because Andersen had shown us 
what faith was, and taught us to see the spirit in nature, and the spirit in men’s 
lives. Our times were skeptical, and the material held sway; but there still could 
be born a man who told us of “‘Thumbling,’ of the ‘Sea-maid,’ of ‘Agnete,’ and 
who through these opened our ears for the music of nature. Andersen had been 
pretty severe. He had chastised affectation, and whipped folly and vanity (which 
the speaker demonstrated by citing several of Andersen’s stories); but he had 
told the truth: he had shown that nobility could be hidden in poverty She was 
good for Nothing’ and ‘The Tin Soldier’), and therefore ought thanks to be given 
by the children, to whom he had given the most beautiful gifts in life. 

“Procurator Chancellor Petersen recited a poem in Andersen’s honor, and 
addressed himself to the poet as the friend of his youth and schoolmate. He 
thanked him for his continued friendship, and proposed again to empty a glass to 
the poet’s honor. 

“County Provost Svitzer would turn his thoughts to that which lies nearest to 
us. It does our town honor that Andersen should go forth from it, and he is now 
bound fast to us by still tighter bonds. It is an honor to the town that it has such a 
man for a citizen; but it is also an honor to the town that it has elected him to that 
place and that all should come to the festival, for it showed that they had a 
regard for the good and the beautiful. It is an honor to be a citizen of Odense; it 
is always going forward; it does not know what standing still means. He hoped 
that this progress might continue in the future, and this hope he would express in 
a viva for Odense’s citizens. 


“Then Andersen said he could compare his life with a building, and he 
ventured then to name two men, Collin and H. C. Orsted, who had stood 
steadfastly by him and helped him forward. Now he could say that the building 
was ready, and as people were wont to place a garland on a building when 
completed, his should be a return of thanks to the Common Council and to the 
Odense Commonalty, in which he saw with pleasure that not only material 
things, but goodness and beauty also blossomed with flowers. He would fain 
address some chosen words to all who had afforded him his great pleasure this 
day, and his thanks should be all summed up in a viva for Odense town. — 

“With that the ceremonies closed, and shortly after the young people began to 
come. Before the dancing was begun, the children sang a welcome to the poet H. 
C. Andersen: — 


““There, where the street turns round, 
A little house is found, 

And there, say the wise men, 

The stork brought Andersen. 

Ole came, the lively fellow, 

And hoisted his umbrella; 

While dreams about the baby flocked, 
His cradle the Nis gladly rocked. 


““Here he sat by the river side, 

And mermaids, mermen there he spied; 
And when on the mossy bank he walked, 
With Elder Mother then he talked. 
Christmas came, blustering, raw, 

And the Snow-queen white he saw, — 
Whate’er it was that charmed his heart, 
He let us freely have a part. 


“Thanks for every hour we’ve had 
Round the table he makes glad. 

The lamp burns bright while mother sews, 
And father reads what every one knows; 
Prince and Princess, King and Queen, 
Forth they come upon the scene; 

Dance the elves, the troll alarms, 


Tin-soldiers stand and shoulder arms. 


“With fairy shoes thy feet were shod, 
And so in royal homes they trod; 
While still thy name the children know 
Wherever Tuk and Ida go. 

Take, thou poet of the children’s play, 
Take the youngsters’ thanks to-day; 
We cannot grasp with a very big hand, 
So take our both as here we stand.’ 


“In the course of the evening H. C. Andersen gave the persons present great 
pleasure by reading two of his stories. During the dancing there was received 
from his majesty the King the telegram given below, which was received with 
unbounded applause. 

“A great torch-light procession, in which all the corporations of the town with 
their colors took part, and which numbered a hundred and fifty torches, marched 
about eight o’clock to the Guild Hall, and brought H. C. Andersen the 
congratulations of the united craftsmen on the occasion of his nomination to 
honorary citizenship in our town, and expressed the hope that for many a year he 
might labor for his own prosperity and for the honor of old Denmark. H. C. 
Andersen begged the deputation to convey to the gathering a hearty greeting and 
thanks from him for all the honor they had shown him. In his childhood it had 
been predicted, he said, that his native place would one day be illuminated in his 
honor, and when he now cast a glance over the square and saw the many burning 
torches, he must perforce see in this the fulfillment of the prediction. The 
deputation then handed him the song which the workmen wished to sing to him 
there in the square. 

“After it had been sung there was a long live the honored guest and poet! 
which was followed by a prolonged hurra. At that H. C. Andersen stepped 
forward to an open window and thanked the workmen for the honor they had 
shown him, saying that this day and evening would hold their place as the 
dearest recollections of his life. Thereupon the torches were all thrown in a heap 
on the pavement and the procession disbanded. 

“During the festivities several congratulatory telegrams came to Andersen. 
Among them we should especially mention the following: — 

“From his majesty the King: ‘To the distinction shown you to-day by the 
citizens of your native town, I and my family add our sincere congratulations. 
Christian Rex.’ 


“From the seniory of the Students’ Association: ‘The Students’ Association 
sends its greeting to the poet H. C. Andersen on his day of honor, with thanks for 
the past and best wishes for the future.’ 

“From Slagelse: ‘The Slagelse Workingmen’s Union, which holds a special 
meeting this evening in honor of the distinguished men who graduated from 
Slagelse Latin School, sends you, dear Hon. State Councilor, as one of those, the 
heartiest and most affectionate greeting.’” 

Such was the pleasure throughout the country over my rare and beautiful 
festival; and needs must there have been in my heart profound feelings and 
varying movements. How could people dream that so much should be granted 
me — that was the thought which constantly pressed upon me and cast a shadow 
over all the splendor and pleasure, which I ought to have been enjoying every 
moment. Then came the first telegram, from the Students’ Association, lifting 
my heart I saw that the academic youth shared my pleasure and did not envy me 
it. Then came a dispatch from a private circle of young students in Copenhagen, 
then from the association at Slagelse. It will be remembered that I went to school 
there, and thereby was attached to the town. Soon there followed messages from 
congratulatory friends in Aarhuus, in Stege; telegram after telegram came from 
every quarter. One of these was read aloud by State Councilor Koch; it was a 
congratulation from his majesty the King and the royal family. The assembly 
broke forth in applause: “How fine it is! how hearty!” Every cloud and shadow 
in my soul vanished. Now began the children’s part. An arm-chair was placed 
for me in the middle of the hall, and two by two came gayly dressed children, 
who danced in a ring about me and sang their song. How happy I was, and yet 
— up to heaven’s height man dare not exalt himself. I should and must feel that I 
was only a poor child of humanity bound by earthly frailty. I suffered from a 
dreadful toothache, which, with the heat and the excitement I was in, became 
excessive, but I read a wonder story for the little friends. Then the deputation 
came from the corporations of the town, who with torches and waving banners 
came through the streets to the Guild Hall. 

I was to fulfill the prophecy which the old woman made when as a boy I left 
my birthplace, — Odense should be illuminated for me. I stepped to the open 
window; there was a blaze of light from the torches, the place was quite full of 
people. They sang, and I was overcome in my soul. I was physically overcome 
indeed, and could not enjoy this summit of fortune in my life. The toothache was 
intolerable; the icy air which rushed in at the window made it blaze up into a 
terrible pain, and in place of fully enjoying the good fortune of these minutes, 
which never would be repeated, I looked at the printed song to see how many 
verses there were to be sung before I could slip away from the torture which the 


cold air sent through my teeth. It was the pitch of suffering; when the flames of 
the torches piled together sank down, then my pain decreased. How thankful was 
I to God. Gentle eyes looked upon me from all sides, every one wished to speak 
to me, to press my hand. Wearied out, I reached the Bishop’s house and sought 
rest, but I did not get it until the morning hour, so filled to overflowing was I. 

I wrote at once to his majesty the King and expressed my deeply felt thanks; I 
wrote to the Students’ Association and to the Workingmen’s Union, and now I 
received many visits. Especially must I mention an old-widow who as a child 
had been a boarder for a short time with my parents; she wept for gladness over 
my life’s career, and told how she had stood in the evening with the torch-light 
procession on the square and seen the parade: “It was just as it was for the King 
and Queen when they were here.” Then she had thought of my parents, and upon 
me as a little boy; she had talked about it with several old people who stood by 
her; she had wept and they had wept, that the poor boy should so turn out and be 
honored like a king. 

In the evening there was a large company at the Bishop’s house, at least a 
couple of hundred people. I read a wonder story to them, and afterward the 
young people danced. 

The day after I went to each of the Common Council, and sought out and 
found a number of acquaintances whom I had known as a child. There was still 
living one of the poet Hans Christian Bunkeflod’s daughters, Susanne. I went to 
the old house where I had passed my childhood. A picture of this was shortly 
after the festival given in the “Illustrated Times.” I went to the charity school 
where I had learned my lessons when I was a little boy. 

The Odense Musical Society invited me to a concert at the Guild Hall. I was 
given the place of honor. In the “Funen Advertiser,” the account ran: — 

“The last public mark of respect on the occasion of the poet’s reception as an 
honorary citizen of Odense took place on Saturday evening in the Guild Hall 
Saloon, at the Musical Society’s first concert of the season. The management 
had invited the poet to this assembly, and a more fitting close could not have 
been thought of, nor could any act have been more graceful,” etc. “As many 
people had crowded to the concert as the hall would contain, nearly five 
hundred. At about eight o’clock the honored guest entered, and was received 
with a blast of trumpets, while the whole assembly rose and the chorus sang a 
welcome to the poet.” 

The day before my departure occurred the yearly feast in the so-called Lahn’s 
Institution for Poor Children, girls and boys, who are here educated and clothed 
until their Confirmation. I was among those invited. The feast was for me a very 
significant knot that tied all together in the speaking that was there done. Lahn’s 


portrait hung adorned with flowers on the wall. Who was Lahn? many asked. He 
was born in Odense, a poor boy who learned to sew gloves, went out into the 
country and sold them, and so got to Hamburg; and the Odense Lahn gloves 
became soon an article much inquired after. He came to great position, was a 
rich man, built himself a house in Odense on Nether Street, never was married, 
but did much good, and when he died he bequeathed a legacy for the education 
and clothing of poor children and gave his house for the Institution. He lies 
buried in the Virgin’s Church grave-yard in Odense. The tombstone says, “Here 
lies Lahn whose monument stands on Nether Street.” 

Upon the wall in the school-room there hung another picture by the side of 
Lahn’s, a portrait of an old woman; she had many years had her little stand on 
the street and sold apples, but now had been some time dead. As a child she had 
until her Confirmation been an inmate of Lahn’s Institution; and when she died 
it was found that by great simplicity of life and frugality she had hoarded a few 
hundred rix-dollars, which she bequeathed to Lahn’s Institution, and so her 
picture now hung there by the side of Lahn’s. 

A young and talented man, the School Inspector, Pastor Mdéller, made a 
speech to them at the festival, and spoke of all the famous men and women in 
Denmark, concluding with the words: “You all know whose festival it is that has 
been celebrated here the last few days. You have seen how a man from our town 
has been welcomed and honored, and he has sat upon just such a bench for poor 
children as you sit on. He is here among us.” I saw the eyes about me moist with 
feeling, and then I bowed to the company, and took the hand of some of the 
mothers, and as I left I heard several exclaim, “God make him happy and bless 
him!” 

It was a festival for Lahn; it was a blessed one for me. It was as if one 
sunbeam after another shone into my heart. I could not comprehend it. In such a 
moment one clings to God as in the bitterest hour of sorrow. 

Now came the day of departure, the eleventh of December. People come 
crowding into the railway station, so that it was filled with them. My lady friends 
brought me flowers. The train came which I was to take, and it stopped only for 
a few minutes. The Burgomaster, Herr Mourier, bade me good-by. I uttered my 
farewell; the loud, repeated hurras rang forth, they were lost in the air as we 
moved away, but still from single groups of people in the town and near by the 
shouts continued to be sent up. Now first as I sat quite alone, did there seem to 
rise into one great account all the honor, gladness, and glory which had been 
given me by God in my native town. 

The greatest, the highest blessing I could attain was now mine. Now for the 
first time could I fully and devoutly thank my God and pray, — 


“Leave me not when the days of trial come.” 
COPENHAGEN, March 29, 1869. 
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Hans Christian Andersen was a unique figure in Danish literature, and a solitary 
phenomenon in the literature of the world. Superficial critics have compared him 
with the Brothers Grimm; they might with equal propriety have compared him 
with Voltaire or with the man in the moon. Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm were 
scientific collectors of folk-lore, and rendered as faithfully as possible the simple 
language of the peasants from whose lips they gathered their stories. It was the 
ethnological and philological value of the fairy-tale which stimulated their zeal; 
its poetic value was of quite secondary significance. With Andersen the case was 
exactly the reverse. He was as innocent of scientific intention as the hen who 
finds a diamond on a dunghill is of mineralogy. It was the poetic phase alone of 
the fairy-tale which attracted him; and what is more, he saw poetic possibilities 
where no one before him had ever discovered them. By the alchemy of genius 
(which seems so perfectly simple until you try it yourself) he transformed the 
common neglected nonsense of the nursery into rare poetic treasure. Boots, who 
kills the ogre and marries the princess — the typical lover in fiction from the 
remotest Aryan antiquity down to the present time — appears in Andersen in a 
hundred disguises, not with the rudimentary features of the old story, but 
modernized, individualized, and carrying on his shield an unobtrusive little 
moral. In “Jack the Dullard” he comes nearest to his primitive prototype, and no 
visible effort is made to refine him. In “The Most Extraordinary Thing” he is the 
vehicle of a piece of social satire, and narrowly escapes the lot which the Fates 
seem especially to have prepared for inventors, viz., to make the fortune of some 
unscrupulous clown while they themselves die in poverty. In “The Porter’s Son” 
he is an aspiring artist, full of the fire of genius, and he wins his princess by 
conquering that many-headed ogre with which every self-made man has to battle 
— the world’s envy, and malice, and contempt for a lowly origin. It is easy to 
multiply examples, but these may suffice. 

In another species of fairy-tale, which Andersen may be said to have 
invented, incident seems to be secondary to the moral purpose, which is yet so 
artfully hidden that it requires a certain maturity of intellect to detect it. In this 
field Andersen has done his noblest work and earned his immortality. Who can 


read that marvellous little tale, “The Ugly Duckling,” without perceiving that it 
is a subtle, most exquisite revenge the poet is taking upon the humdrum 
Philistine world, which despised and humiliated him, before he lifted his wings 
and flew away with the swans, who knew him as their brother? And yet, as a 
child, I remember reading this tale with ever fresh delight, though I never for a 
moment suspected its moral. The hens and the ducks and the geese were all so 
vividly individualized, and the incidents were so familiar to my own experience, 
that I demanded nothing more for my entertainment. Likewise in “The Goloshes 
of Fortune” there is a wealth of amusing adventures, all within the reach of a 
child’s comprehension, which more than suffices to fascinate the reader who 
fails to penetrate beneath the surface. The delightful satire, which is especially 
applicable to Danish society, is undoubtedly lost to nine out of ten of the 
author’s foreign readers, but so prodigal is he both of humorous and pathetic 
meaning, that every one is charmed with what he finds, without suspecting how 
much he has missed. “The Little Mermaid” belongs to the same order of stories, 
though the pathos here predominates, and the resemblance to De la Motte 
Fouqué’s “Undine” is rather too striking. But the gem of the whole collection, I 
am inclined to think, is “The Emperor’s New Clothes,” which in subtlety of 
intention and universality of application rises above age and nationality. Respect 
for the world’s opinion and the tyranny of fashion have never been satirized with 
more exquisite humor than in the figure of the emperor who walks through the 
streets of his capital in robe de nuit, followed by a procession of courtiers, who 
all go into ecstasies over the splendor of his attire. 

It was not only in the choice of his theme that Andersen was original. He also 
created his style, though he borrowed much of it from the nursery. “It was 
perfectly wonderful,” “You would scarcely have believed it,” “One would have 
supposed that there was something the matter in the poultry-yard, but there was 
nothing at all the matter” — such beginnings are not what we expect to meet in 
dignified literature. They lack the conventional style and deportment. No one but 
Andersen has ever dared to employ them. As Dr. Brandes has said in his 
charming essay on Andersen, no one has ever attempted, before him, to transfer 
the vivid mimicry and gesticulation which accompany a nursery tale to the 
printed page. If you tell a child about a horse, you don’t say that it neighed, but 
you imitate the sound; and the child’s laughter or fascinated attention 
compensates you for your loss of dignity. The more successfully you crow, roar, 
grunt, and mew, the more vividly you call up the image and demeanor of the 
animal you wish to represent, and the more impressed is your juvenile audience. 
Now, Andersen does all these things in print: a truly wonderful feat. Every 
variation in the pitch of the voice — I am almost tempted to say every change of 


expression in the story-teller’s features — is contained in the text. He does not 
write his story, he tells it; and all the children of the whole wide world sit about 
him and listen with, eager, wide-eyed wonder to his marvellous improvisations. 

In reading Andersen’s collected works one is particularly impressed with the 
fact that what he did outside of his chosen field is of inferior quality — inferior, 
I mean, judged by his own high standard, though in itself often highly valuable 
and interesting. “The Improvisatore,” upon which, next to “The Wonder-Tales,” 
his fame rests, is a kind of disguised autobiography which exhibits the author’s 
morbid sensibility and what I should call the unmasculine character of his mind, 
To appeal to the reader’s pity in your hero’s behalf is a daring experiment, and it 
cannot, except in brief scenes, be successful. A prolonged strain of compassion 
soon becomes wearisome, and not the worthiest object in the world can keep 
one’s charity interested through four hundred pages. Antonio, in “The 
Improvisatore,” is a milksop whom the author, with a lavish expenditure of 
sympathy, parades as a hero. He is positively ludicrous in his pitiful softness, 
vanity, and humility. That the book nevertheless remains unfailingly popular, 
and is even yet found in the satchel of every Roman tourist, is chiefly due to the 
poetic intensity with which the author absorbed and portrayed every Roman 
sight and sound. Italy throbs and glows in the pages of “The Improvisatore” — 
the old vagabond Italy of pre-Garibaldian days, when priests and bandits and 
pretty women divided the power of Church and State. Story’s “Roba di Roma,” 
Augustus Hare’s “Walks in Rome,” and all the other descriptions of the Eternal 
City, are but disguised guide-books, feeble and pale performances, when 
compared with Andersen’s beautiful romance. 

The same feminine sentimentality which, in spite of its picturesqueness, 
makes “The Improvisatore” unpalatable to many readers, is still more glaringly 
exhibited in “O. T.” and “The Two Baronesses.” In “The Story of My Life” the 
same quality asserts itself on every page in the most unpleasant manner. The 
author makes no effort to excite the reader’s admiration, but he makes constant 
appeals to his sympathy. Nevertheless this autobiography rivals in historic and 
poetic worth Rousseau’s “Confessions” and Benvenuto Cellini’s “Life.” The 
absolute candor with which Andersen lays bare his soul, the complete intentional 
or unintentional self-revelation, gives a psychological value to the book which 
no mere literary graces could bestow. I confess, until I had the pleasure of 
making Andersen’s acquaintance, “The Fairy Tale of My Life” impressed me 
unpleasantly. After I had by personal intercourse possessed myself of the clew to 
the man’s character, I judged differently. Andersen remained, until the day of his 
death, a child. His innocence was more than virginal; his unworldliness simply 
inconceivable. He carried his heart on his sleeve, and invited you to observe 


what a soft, tender, and sensitive heart it was. He had the harmless vanity of a 
child who has a new frock on. He was fidgety and unhappy if anybody but 
himself was the centre of attraction; and guilelessly happy when he could talk 
and be admired and sympathized with. His conversation was nearly always about 
himself, or about the kings and princes and lofty personages who had graciously 
deigned to take notice of him. He was a tuft-hunter of a rare and curious sort; not 
because he valued the glory reflected upon himself by royal acquaintances, but 
because the pomp and splendor of a court satisfied his thirst for the marvellous. 
A king seemed to him, as to the boy who reads his fairy-tales, something grand 
and remote; and in invading this charmed sphere he seemed to have invaded his 
own fairy-tales, and to live actually in the fabulous region of wonders in which 
his fancy revelled. He conceived of his life as a fairy-tale, and delighted in living 
up to his own ideal of living. The very title of his autobiography in Danish (Mit 
Livs Eventyr) shows this conclusively; and it ought to have been rendered in 
English “The Fairy-Tale of My Life.” “The Story of My Life,” as Mr. Scudder 
has translated it, would have been in the original “Mit Livs Historie,” a very 
common title, by the way, for an autobiography, while Mit Livs Eventyr is 
entirely unique. 

The feeling of the marvellous pervades the book from beginning to end. The 
prose facts of life had but a remote and indistinct existence to the poet, and he 
blundered along miserably in his youth, supported and upheld by a dim but 
unquenchable aspiration. He commiserated himself, and yet felt that there was 
something great in store for him because of his exceptional endowment. Every 
incident in his career he treated as if it were a miracle, which required the 
suspension of the laws of the universe for its performance. God was a benevolent 
old man with a long beard (just as he was depicted in old Dr. Luther’s 
Catechism) who sat up in the skies and spent his time chiefly in managing the 
affairs of Hans Christian Andersen as pleasantly as possible; and Hans Christian 
was duly grateful, and cried on every third or fourth page at the thought of the 
goodness of God and man. Sometimes, for a change, he cried at the wickedness 
of the latter, and marvelled, with the naiveté of a spoiled child, that there should 
be such dreadful people in the world, who should persist in misunderstanding 
and misrepresenting him. Those who were good to him he exalted and lauded to 
the skies, no matter how they conducted themselves toward the rest of humanity. 
Some of the most mediocre princes, who had paid him compliments, he 
embalmed in prose and verse. Frederick VII. of Denmark, whose immorality was 
notorious, was, according to Andersen, “a good, amiable king,” “sent by God to 
Danish land and folk,” than whom “no truer man the Danish language spoke.” 


And this case was by no means exceptional. The same uncritical partiality 
toward the great and mighty is perceptible in every chapter of “The Fairy-Tale of 
My Life.” It was not, however, toward the great and mighty alone that he 
assumed this attitude; he was uncritical by nature, and had too soft a heart to find 
fault with anybody — except those who did not like his books. Heine’s jocose 
description of heaven as a place where he could eat cakes and sweets, and drink 
punch ad libitum, and where the angels sat around raving about his poetry, was 
probably not so very remote from Andersen’s actual conception. His world was 
the child’s world, in which there is but one grand division into good and bad, 
and the innumerable host that occupies the middle-ground between these poles is 
ignored. Those who praised what he wrote were good people; those who 
ridiculed him were a malignant and black-hearted lot whom he was very sorry 
for and would include in his prayers, in the hope that God might make them 
better. 

We may smile at this simple system; but we all remember the time when we 
were addicted to a similar classification. That it is a sign of immaturity of 
intellect is undeniable; and in Andersen’s case it is one of the many indications 
that intellectually he never outgrew his childhood. He never possessed the power 
of judgment that we expect in a grown-up man. His opinions on social and 
political questions were naive and quite worthless. And yet, in spite of all these 
limitations, he was a poet of rare power; nay, I may say in consequence of them. 
The vitality which in other authors goes toward intellectual development, 
produced in him strength and intensity of imagination. Everything which his 
fancy touched it invested with life and beauty. It divined the secret soul of bird 
and beast and inanimate things. His hens and ducks and donkeys speak as hens 
and ducks and donkeys would speak if they could speak. Their temperaments 
and characters are scrupulously respected. Even shirt-collars, gingerbread men, 
darning-needles, flowers, and sunbeams, he endowed with physiognomies and 
speech, fairly consistent with their ruling characteristics. This personification, 
especially of inanimate objects, may at first appear arbitrary; but it is part of the 
beautiful consistency of Andersen’s genius that it never stoops to mere amusing 
and fantastic trickery. The character of the darning-needle is the character which 
a child would naturally attribute to a darning-needle, and the whole multitude of 
vivid personifications which fills his tales is governed by the same consistent but 
dimly apprehended instinct. Of course, I do not pretend that he was conscious of 
any such consistency; creative processes rarely are conscious. But he needed no 
reflection in order to discover the child’s view of its own world. He never ceased 
to regard the world from the child’s point of view, and his personification of an 
old clothes-press or a darning-needle was therefore as natural as that of a child 


who beats the chair against which it bumped its head. In the works of more 
ambitious scope, where this code of conduct would be out of place, Andersen 
was never wholly at his ease. As lovers, his heroes usually cut a sorry figure; 
their milk-and-water passion is described, but it is never felt. They make 
themselves a trifle ridiculous by their innocence, and are amusing when they 
themselves least suspect it. Likewise, in his autobiography, he is continually 
exposing himself to ridicule by his naive candor, and his inability to adapt 
himself to the etiquette which prevails among grown-up people. Take as an 
instance his visit to the Brothers Grimm, when he asked the servant girl which of 
the brothers was the more learned, and when she answered “Jacob,” he said, 
“Then take me to Jacob.” The little love affair, too, which he confides seems to 
have been of the kind which one is apt to experience during the pinafore period; 
a little more serious, perhaps, but yet of the same kind. It is in this vague and 
impersonal style that princes and princesses love each other in the fairy-tales; 
everything winds up smoothly, and there are never any marital disagreements to 
darken the honeymoon. It is in this happy, passionless realm that Andersen 
dwells, and here he reigns supreme. For many years to come the fair creatures of 
his fancy will continue to brighten the childhood of new generations. No rival 
has ever entered this realm; and even critics are excluded. Nevertheless, 
Andersen need have no fear of the latter; for even if they had the wish, they 
would not have the power, to rob him of his laurels. 

Hans Christian Andersen was born in the little town of Odense, on the island 
Fiinen, April 2, 1805. His father was a poor shoemaker, with some erratic 
ambitions, or, if his son’s word may be trusted, a man of a richly gifted and truly 
poetic mind. His wife was a few years older and a good deal more ignorant than 
himself; and when they set up housekeeping together, in a little back room, they 
rejoiced in being able to nail together a bridal bed out of the scaffolding which 
had recently supported a dead nobleman’s coffin. The black mourning drapery 
which yet clung to the wood gave them quite a sense of magnificence. Their first 
child, Hans Christian, grew up amid these mean surroundings, constantly 
worried by the street boys, who made a butt of him, and tortured him in the 
thousand ingenious ways known to their species. He had no schooling to speak 
of; but, for all that, was haunted, like Joseph, by dreams foreshadowing his 
future greatness. Guided by this premonition he started, at the age of fourteen, 
for Copenhagen, a tall, ugly, and ungainly lad, but resolved, somehow or other, 
to conquer fame and honor. He tried himself as a dancer, singer, actor, and failed 
lamentably in all his débuts. He could not himself estimate the extent of his own 
ignorance, nor could he dream what a figure he was cutting. Undismayed by all 
rebuffs, though suffering agony from his wounded vanity, he wrote poems, 


comedies, and tragedies, in which he plagiarized, more or less unconsciously, 
the elder Danish poets. Mr. Jonas Collins, one of the directors of the Royal 
Theatre, became interested in the youth, whose unusual ambition meant either 
madness or genius. In order to determine which it might be, Mr. Collins induced 
King Frederic VI. to pay for his education, and after half a dozen years at school 
Hans Christian passed the entrance examination to the University. Mr. Collins 
continued to assist him with counsel and deed; and his hospitable house in 
Bredgade became a second home to Andersen. There he met, for the first time, 
people of refinement and culture on equal terms; and his morbid self- 
introspection was in a measure cured by kindly association, tempered by 
wholesome fun and friendly criticism. He now resolved to abandon his 
University studies and devote his life to literature. 

I have no doubt it would have alarmed the gentle poet very much, if he had 
been told that he belonged to the Romantic School. To be classified in literature 
and be bracketed with a lot of men with whom you are not even on speaking 
terms, and whom, more than likely, you don’t admire, would have seemed to 
him an unpleasant prospect. That he drew much of his inspiration from the 
German Romanticists, notably Heine and Hoffmann, he would perhaps have 
admitted; but he would have thought it unkind of you to comment upon his 
indebtedness. In his first book, “A Pedestrian Tour from Holmen Canal to the 
Eastern Extremity of Amager” (1829), he assumed by turns the blasé mask of 
the former and the fantastically eccentric one of the latter; both of which ill 
became his good-natured, plebeian, Danish countenance. For all that, the book 
was a success in its day; and no less an authority than the esthetic Grand Mogul, 
J. L. Heiberg, hailed it as a work of no mean merit. It strikes us to-day as an 
exhibition of that mocking smartness of youth which often hides a childish heart. 
It was because he was so excessively sentimental and feared to betray his real 
physiognomy that he cut these excruciating capers. His other alternative would 
have been mawkishness. His vaudeville, “Love on the Nicholas Tower,” which 
satirizes the drama of chivalry, is in the same vein and made a similar hit. A 
volume of “Poems” was also well received. But in 1831 he met with his first 
literary reverse. A second collection of verses, entitled “Phantasies and 
Sketches,” was pitilessly ridiculed by Henrik Hertz, in his “Letters from the 
Dead.” Andersen’s lack of style and violations of syntax were rather maliciously 
commented upon. If Gabriel’s trump had sounded from the top of the Round 
Tower, it would not have startled Andersen more. He was in despair. Like the 
great child he was, he went about craving sympathy, and weeping when he failed 
to find it. 


“T could say nothing,” he writes in “the Fairy-Tale of My Life,” “I could only 
let the big, heavy waves roll over me; and it was the common opinion that I was 
to be totally washed away. I felt deeply the wound of the sharp knife; and was on 
the point of giving myself up, as I was already given up by others.” 

This is one of the numerous exhibitions of that over-sensitiveness to criticism 
which caused him such long and continued suffering. His mind was like a bared 
nerve, quivering with delight or contracting with violent pain. Utterly devoid, as 
he was, of self-criticism, he regarded his authorship as something miraculous, 
and held God (who apparently supervised each chapter) responsible for the fate 
of his books. “If the Lord,” he writes in solemn earnest to a friend, “will take as 
good care of the remainder as he has of the first chapters, you will like it.” There 
was to him no difference between his best and his worst. It was all part of 
himself, and he could scarcely conceive of any motive for finding fault with it, 
except personal malice, envy, animosity. This did not, however, always prevent 
him from associating with the malevolent critic, as for instance in the case of 
Hertz, with whom he presently established pleasant relations. 

In 1831 Andersen made his first trip abroad. “By industry and frugality,” he 
says, “I had saved up a little sum of money, so I resolved to spend a couple of 
weeks in North Germany.” 

The result of this journey was the book “Shadow Pictures,” which was 
followed in 1833 by “Vignettes on Danish Poets,” and a chaplet of verse entitled 
“The Twelve Months of the Year.” It is quite true, as he affirms, that in his 
“Vignettes,” he “only spoke of that which was good in them” [the poets]; but in 
consequence there is a great lack of Attic salt in the book. In 1833 he went 
abroad once more, visited Germany, France, Switzerland, and Italy, and sent 
home the dramatic poem “Agnete and the Merman,” the comparative failure of 
which was a fresh grief to him. After his return from Rome (1835) he published 
his “Improvisatore,” which slowly won its way. It was the reputation this novel 
gained abroad which changed public opinion in Denmark in its favor. A second 
novel, “Only a Fiddler” (1837), is a fresh variation of his autobiography, and the 
lachrymose and a trifle chaotic story, “O. T.” (being the brand of the Odense 
penitentiary) scarcely deserved any better reception than was accorded it. 

It is a curious thing that misconception and adversity never hardened 
Andersen or toughened the fibre of his personality. The same lamentable lack of 
robustness — not to say manliness — which marked his youth remained his 
prevailing characteristic to the end of his life. And I fancy, if he had ever 
reached intellectual maturity, both he himself and the world would have been 
losers. For it is his unique distinction to have expressed a simplicity of soul 
which is usually dumb — which has, at all events, nowhere else recorded itself 


in literature. We all have a dim recollection of how the world looked from the 
nursery window; but no book has preserved so vivid and accurate a negative of 
that marvellous panorama as Andersen’s “Wonder Tales for Children,” the first 
collection of which appeared in 1835. All the jumbled, distorted proportions of 
things (like the reflection of a landscape in a crystal ball) is capitally reproduced. 
The fantastically personifying fancy of childhood, where does it have more 
delightful play? The radiance of an enchanted fairy realm that bursts like an 
iridescent soap-bubble at the touch of the finger of reason, where does it linger 
in more alluring beauty than in “Ole Luk@die” (“The Sandman”), “The Little 
Mermaid,” or “The Ice-Maiden”? There is a bloom, an indefinable, dewy 
freshness about the grass, the flowers, the very light, and the children’s sweet 
faces. And so vivid — so marvellously vivid — as it all is. Listen to this from 
“Five in a Pea-Pod:” 

“There were five peas in one pod. They were green, and the pod was green; 
and so they thought that the whole world was green. And that was just as it 
should be. The pod grew and the peas grew; they accommodated themselves to 
circumstances, sitting all in a row.” 

Or take this from “Little Tuk:” 

“Yes, that was Little Tuk. His name wasn’t really Tuk, but when he couldn’t 
speak plain, he used to call himself so. It was meant for Charley; and it does very 
well, when one only knows it.” 

Or this incomparable bit of drollery from Hjalmar’s dream in “The 
Sandman:” 

“There came a terrible wail from the table-drawer where Hjalmar’s school 
books lay. ‘Whatever can that be?’ said the Sandman. And he went to the table 
and opened the drawer. It was the slate which was in convulsions because a 
wrong number had got into the sum, so that it was fairly falling to pieces. The 
slate-pencil tugged and jumped at the end of its string, as if it had been a little 
dog that wanted to help the sum. But he could not. There was a great lamentation 
in Hjalmar’s copy-book, too; it was quite terrible to hear. On each page the large 
letters stood in a row, one underneath the other, and each with a little one at its 
side. That was the copy. And next to these were a few more letters, which 
thought they looked just like the others. These were the ones Hjalmar had 
written. But they lay down as if they had tumbled pell-mell over the pencil lines 
upon which they were to stand. 

““TLook, this is the way you should hold yourselves,’ said the copy, ‘sloping 
this way with a bold swing.’ ‘Oh, we should be very glad to do that,’ answered 
Hjalmar’s letters, ‘but we can’t. We are so weakly.’ ‘Then you must take 


medicine,’ said the Sandman. ‘Oh, no, no,’ cried they, and straightway they 
stood up so gracefully that it was a pleasure to look at them.” 

This strikes me as having the very movement and all the delicious 
whimsicality of a school-boy’s troubled dream. It has the delectable absurdity of 
the dream’s inverted logic. You feel with what beautiful zest it was written; how 
childishly the author himself relished it. The illusion is therefore perfect. The big 
child who played with his puppet theatre until after he was grown up is quite 
visible in every line. He is as much absorbed in the story as any of his hearers. 
He is all in the game with the intense engrossment of a lad I knew, who, while 
playing Robinson Crusoe, ate snails with relish for oysters. 

Throughout the first series of “Wonder Tales” there is a capital air of make- 
believe, which imposes upon you most delightfully, and makes you accept the 
most incredible doings, as you accept them in a dream, as the most natural thing 
in the world. In the later series, where the didactic tale becomes more frequent 
(“The Pine Tree,” “The Wind’s Tale,” “The Buckwheat”), there is an occasional 
forced note. The story-teller becomes a benevolent, moralizing uncle, who takes 
the child upon his knee, in order to instruct while entertaining it. But he is no 
more in the game. A cloying sweetness of tone, such as sentimental people often 
adopt toward children, spoils more than one of the fables; and when occasionally 
he ventures upon a love-story (“The Rose-Elf,” “The Old Bachelor’s Nightcap,” 
“The Porter’s Son”), he is apt to be as unintentionally amusing as he is in telling 
his own love episode in “The Fairy-Tale of My Life.” However, no man can 
unite the advantages of adult age and childhood, and we all feel that there is 
something incongruous in a child’s talking of love. 

It is a curious fact that his world-wide fame as the poet of childhood never 
quite satisfied Andersen. He never accepted it without a protest. It neither 
pleased nor sufficed him. He was especially eager to win laurels as a dramatist; 
and in 1839 celebrated his first dramatic success by a farcical vaudeville entitled 
“The Invisible at Sprogée.” Then followed the romantic drama “The Mulatto” 
(1840), which charmed the public and disgusted the critics; and “The Moorish 
Maiden,” which disgusted both. These plays are slipshod in construction, but 
emotionally effective. The characters are loose-fibred and vague, and have no 
more backbone than their author himself. J. L. Heiberg thought it high time to 
chastise the half-cultured shoemaker’s son for his audacity, and in the third act 
of “A Soul after Death,” held him up to ridicule. Andersen, stabbed again to the 
heart, hastened away from home, “suffering and disconcerted.” But before 
leaving he published “A Picture-Book without Pictures”, (1840), which is 
attached to the American edition of his “Stories and Tales,” and deserves its 
place. The moon’s pathetic and humorous observations on the world she looks 


down upon every evening of her thirty nights’ circuit have already become 
classic in half-a-dozen languages. The little girl who came to kiss the hen and 
beg her pardon; the ragged street gamin who died upon the throne of France; the 
Hindoo maiden who burned her lamp upon the banks of the Ganges in order to 
see if her lover was alive; the little maid who was penitent because she laughed 
at the lame duckling with a red rag around its leg — who does not know the 
whole inimitable gallery from beginning to end? The tenderest, the softest, the 
most virginal spirit breathes through all these sketches. They are sentimental, no 
doubt, and a trifle too sweet. But then they belong to a period of our lives when a 
little excess in that direction does not trouble us. 

In 1842 Andersen gave to the world “A Poets’ Bazaar,” a chronicle of his 
travels through nearly all the countries of Europe. In 1844 the drama “The King 
is Dreaming,” and in 1845 the fairy comedy “The Flower of Fortune.” But his 
highest dramatic triumph he celebrated in the anonymous comedy “The New 
Lying-in Room,” which in a measure proved his contention that it was personal 
hostility and not critical scruples which made so large a portion of the 
Copenhagen literati persecute him. For the very men who would have been the 
first to hold his play up to scorn were the heartiest in their applause, as long as 
they did not know that Andersen was its author. Less pronounced was the 
success of the lyrical drama “Little Kirsten” (1846); and the somewhat ambitious 
epic “Ahasverus” comes very near being a failure. The next ventures of the 
versatile and indefatigable poet were the novel “The Two Baronesses” (1849), 
and the fairy comedies “More than Pearls and Gold” (1849), adapted from a 
German original, “The Sandman” (1850), and “The Elder Tree Mother” (1851). 
The comedies “He was not Born” (1864), “On Langebro” and “When the 
Spaniards were Here” (1869), complete the cycle of his dramatic labors. But the 
most amusing thing he did, showing how incapable he was of taking the measure 
of his faculties, was to write a novel, “To Be or Not to Be” (1857), in which he 
proposed once and forever to down the giant Unbelief, prove the immortality of 
the soul, and produce “peace and reconciliation between Nature and the Bible.” 
It was nothing less than the evidences of Christianity in novelistic form with 
which he designed to favor an expectant world. “If I can solve this problem,” he 
naively wrote to a friend, “then the monster materialism, devouring everything 
divine, will die.” But rarely was a bigger Gulliver tackled by a tinier Liliputian. 
The book not only fell flat, but it was only the world-wide renown and the good 
intention of its author which saved it from derision. 

Though Andersen never attained in Copenhagen an uncontested recognition 
of his talent, honors both from at home and abroad were showered upon him. 
The fame which undeniably was his commanded respect, but scarcely approval. 


Heiberg made merry at his obscurity in the country of his birth and his celebrity 
beyond its boundaries, and represented him as reading “The Mulatto” to the 
Sultan’s wives and the “Moorish Maiden” to those who were to be strangled, 
kneeling in rapture, while the Grand Eunuch, crowned his head with laurels. But 
in spite of obloquy and ridicule, Andersen continued his triumphant progress 
through all the lands of the civilized world, and even beyond it. In 1875 his tale, 
“The Story of a Mother,” was published simultaneously in fifteen languages, in 
honor of his seventieth birthday. A few months later (August 4th) he died at the 
villa Rolighed, near Copenhagen. His life was indeed as marvellous as any of his 
tales. A gleam of light from the wonderland in which he dwelt seems to have 
fallen upon his cradle and to have illuminated his whole career. It was certainly 
in this illumination that he himself saw it, as the opening sentence of his 
autobiography proves: “My life is a lovely fairy-tale, happy and full of 
incidents.” 

The softness, the sweetness, the juvenile innocence of Danish romanticism 
found their happiest expression in him; but also the superficiality, the lack of 
steel in the will, the lyrical vagueness and irresponsibility. If he did not invent a 
new literary form he at all events enriched and dignified an old one, and revealed 
in it a world of unsuspected beauty. He was great in little things, and little in 
great things. He had a heart of gold, a silver tongue, and the spine of a mollusk. 
Like a flaw in a diamond, a curious plebeian streak cut straight across his nature. 
With all his virtues he lacked that higher self-esteem which we call nobility. 
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